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PREFACE. 


Thb  preaoit  work  hu  been  condncted  on  the  same  prindpIeS}  and  is  designed 
nunly  fur  the  use  the  same  pwKms,  as  the  **  Dietionary  <tf  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiqmties."  It  has  been  long  flslt  by  moat  persons  aq[^ed  in  die  study  of . 
Antiqiuty,  that  something  better  is  required  Uian  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
bngnage  fcff  ilhutrating  the  Bi(^;nq;>hy,  Uteraton,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Gtedk  and  Roman  writers,  and  tax  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  moet  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars^  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
dtfienhies  eonneded  with  time  snbjeeti,  and  enabled  us  to  attui  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehenaiTO  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  Hie 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  hare  been  fionnded  on  a  caieflil  ezaminatun  of  the 
original  sooTces ;  the  best  modern  authorities  haTe  been  diligmtly  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  beat  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  die  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work*  like  the  present,  onbratung  the  whole  cirde  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  fiir  upwards  (rf  two  thousand*  years»  would  be  the  labour  <tf  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
indindnali  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  Ures,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathenuiF 
tidans,  jurists,  and  physicians^  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  kw,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies^  to  a  greater  ot  less  extent,  to  the  hirtory  of  philoaopfay,  the  arta,  and 
numerous  other  sul^ectB.  The  Editor  kiS  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  deures  to  take  thb  opportuni^  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  wwk  which  could  not  hare  been  aocompliahed  by  any  single  peracm. 
The  initials  of  eadi  writer's  name  are  giroi  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  <tf  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  tiie  worL 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  m, 
and  to  the  extincti<m  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Tm^  in  the  year  145S.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Bymrtine  empire  are  treated  with  oompentive  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  hj  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  infwmation  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
liTfls  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  dassical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  couTenienUy  be  made ;  and  ^11  more  because  the  cinl  history  of  the 
Byzantine  em]nre  is  more  or  less  connected  mth  the  bistoiy  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
int^rapted  series  of  Greek  writws,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serioas  defideney  in  any  work  ^hidi  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  important  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary :  fbr  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspitnous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for'  the  lives  of 
dwse  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  thdr  actims  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  andent  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  AcoortUngly,  sudi  articles  have  had  a 
Bpw»  asrigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  indiridual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  beoi  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
caseSj  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  sUted  in  the  article. 

More  spaoci  relatively,  has  been  gnea  to  the  Grreek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  otiter  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  histoiy  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contam  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  hs  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exerdaed  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  g^ven,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  worksi  together  with  referoioeB  to  the  print^l  modon  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  onutted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  mierted  in  ihe  present  Work,  unce  they  constitute  aa 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attuned  at  presoit  only  by  consultiDg  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  raUier  flrom  a 
literary  Uian  a  theological  pmnt  of  view;  and  acoradingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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tliedo^eal  ioTfkst  sndi  is  tlw  nlyecto  in%lit  ewdly  hm  giToi  ia,  has  ben 
GinfuUy  arnded. 

Can  has  been  taken  to  leparate  the  mythdogieal  artidea  from  tboM  of  an 

historical  oatnr^  ai  a  n^Brcnce  to  any  part  cf  the  book  will  ahew.  As  it  is  necea* 
saiy  to  discriminate  between  the  Gnek  and  Italian  Mjdwlogy,  an  aeoount  of  the 
Greek  diTmitieB  ia  gim  onder  their  Greek  nameai  and  ot  the  Italian  diTioitiet 
onder  their  Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  anirerBally  adopted  hj  the  conti- 
Mstal  nheiSt  wludi  baa  recdved  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  acbolan,  and  is 
moreover  of  sneh  impwtanee  in  guarding  against  cndlsaa  ooirfbaiona  and  nuatakes 
as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introdnction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  articles  themselves,  the  myitical  sdiool  o£  mterpreters  haa  been  aTuded,  and 
those  princqiks  followed  wUdi  ban  been  developed  by  Vosa,  BnttmanDf  Weleker, 
E.O.Hiiller,Lobeckrand  odma.  Less  space,  relatiTely»  baa  been  given  to  these 
articles  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered 
secessary  to  repeiU  all  the  &nafal  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek 
writers  and  in  modem  booka  npMi  this  anhject. 

The  lives  of  Pdnters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  con- 
siderable Iei^;th,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  woika  still  extant,  or  of 
which  there  ia  any  record  in  ancient  writera.  Theae  articles,  it  ia  hoped,  will  be 
osdul  to  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  diffienlty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admissiMi  or  rejection  of 
eeitafai  names,  but  the  ff^lowing  is  the  general  principle  which  hu  been  adopted : 
The  names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  pas- 
nge  of  an  andent  writer ;  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  paasaga^  and 
nothing  more  is  known  <rf  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is 
in  genoal  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted 
whoi  they  are  intimately  connected  with  some  great  lustorical  event,  or  there  are 
other  persons  of  the  same  name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded.  But 
u  it  is  naefhl  for  many  purposes  to  have  as  compkto  a  list  as  poa^le  of  all 
names  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  it  is  proposed  to 
give,  in  an  "  Ononasticon"  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  all  such  as  have  not 
been  fhoog^  deserving  of  a  place  m  the  body  of  the  work. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been 
urmgeA  either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  rader.  The  latter  plan 
has  been  usually  adopted  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alkxandkb,  Antiochus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological 
ammgement  would  stand  in  the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  indivi* 
dnal  whom  the  reader  might  be  in  search  (tf.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the 
chronological  order  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have 
been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gntile  namea.  Hiere  is, 
however,  a  separ^  article  devoted  to  each  gens,  in  which  ia  inserted  a  list  (tf  all 
tile  cf^nomens  of  that  gena. 

1  a 
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It  was  ori^iully  intended  to  complete  the  presoit  work  in  one  Tolume,  like  the 
"  Diedonaryof  Gireek  and  Roman  Antkinities;"  but  although  all  possible  eondse- 
ness  has  been  studied,  consistent  with  a  proper  treatment  of  each  subject,  it  has 
been  found  impoasible  to  confine  it  to  the  size  twiginaUj  contemplated,  without 
saerifidng  the  valoe  and  usefiilnesi  of  the  work. 

Li  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impoasible  to  obtain  exact 
nnif(»inity  of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  hat  this  has  been  done  as  &r 
as  was  posriUe.  Wherever  an  author  is  reforred  to  by  page,  the  particular 
edition  used  by  the  writer  is  generally  stated;  but  of  the  writm  enumerated 
below,  the  f<^owing  editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated ; 
Pbto,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  1578;  Athenaena,  ed.  Schweighauser,  ArgentoraL 
1801-7;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Fraocof.  16^0;  Strabo,  ed.  Casanbon, 
Paris.  1620  ;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Roske,  Lipt.  1770;  Uke  other  Attic  Orators, 
ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575;  the  lalaa  Grammarians,  ed.  H.  Putscbius, 
Hanov.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Ijps.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed.  Franz,  laps. 
1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-SO ;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kuhn,  Ltps. 
ISiiS ;  Rufiu  Epheaius,  ed.  Clinch,  Load.  1726 ;  Soranus,  ed.  Di^  Regim. 
Pniss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  lips.  1821-88;  Oribarius,  Aetius,  Alexander 
TralUanus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis 
Principes,  Paris,  1567;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  AmsteL  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Plaea  and  Katkms  are  not  included  in  the  Wwk,  aa  they  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  fortheonung  "  Didumary  ot  Greek  and  Roman  Cxet^^raphy." 

WILUAM  SMITH. 

Londio,  October,  1844. 
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bAeftOowiaglHt  ATiadkatea  Uiat  tlwcmBMor|p4d,  JR  of  uItw,  X  of  copper,  IM  fint  broon 
Bann,2XMC0Ml«aiin  RoiMih  SX  thiid  Iwoiise  lU^^  Th«  weif^t  of  all  gold  and  ailvar  emu 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  CAteios),  a  nniame  si  ApoOo  de- 
rived frpn  the  town  of  Abee  in  Phod%  wbm  the 
god  hid  t  rich  temple.  (HeeT'ek.e.i^'ACM;  Hend. 
riiL  33  ;  IW  X.  35.  SI.  Sec)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAOISTER.  [Porphthius.] 
ABANTI'ADES  (*A«orr((£lhjj  J  eignifie*  in 
|enaal  e  deteendant  of  Abas,  but  »  lued  etpeci- 
allr  to  dewgnate  Penenit  tba  great-grandeon  of 
Abu  (Or.  Afel  n.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisim,  a  >on  of  Abai.  (Or.  Mtt,  ir.  607.)  A 
fc&ale  d^acendant  of  Abaa,  aa  Denae  and  AtaWte, 
nt  called  Abantiaa.  [L. 
ABA'NTIAS.  [ABANTiADBa.] 
ABA'NTIDAS  ^AMwntSat),  the  aon  of  Paaou* 
Ixcame  ^nnt  of  Sicyon  after  nraidering  deinia^ 
tbe  &ther  of  Aiatna,  b.  c.  264.  Aiataa,  wbo  waa 
tben  only  leren  jean  old,  nanowly  eacaped  death. 
Abantidka  was  fond  of  literature,  and  waa  accua- 
tamed  to  attend  the  iduloeopluotl  i1!*rii«rirm«  of 
Deniaa  and  Aiiatotla,  the  diuectieian,  in  the  agora 
of  Sntoi:  oi  one  tt  theaa  ha  waa  mnr- 

dend  aj  h»  enennea.  He  VM  auooeeded  in  the 
tvamny  Inr  tua  &ther,  who  was  pot  to  death  bj 
Nicodea.  (Pint.  Ant.  2. 3;  Paua.  il  8.  §  2.) ' 

ABARBA'REA  fAfofAxp^),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  ions,  Aesepua  and  Pedonu,  to  Bucolion, 
the  ddeat  but  iUt^timate  eon  of  the  Trojan  King 
Tannedon.  (Hcan.  IL  vi.  22,  Blc)  Other  wiitm 
da  not  mention  thia  D;nq^  but  Hesychioi  (*.  a.) 
mationa  'ASapSaptat  or  AiaptaXaiai  as  the  name 
of  a  daas  of  nympha.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  fAAvii),  eon  of  Seathee,  was  a 
Hjperboiean  priest  of  ApoUo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
aae  from  the  connlzy  about  the  Cancasos  (Ot. 
Met  T.  86)  to  Oreeoe^  wfaik  hia  own  eountiT  was 
linted  a  {^bgoe.  He  waa  endowed  with  the 
|ift  of  fnpbecj,  and  by  this  as  weB  aa  by  his 
Scjthian  dress  and  sin^lidty  and  honesty  he 
tinted  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  hdd  in 
big^ esteem.  (Strah.Tii.pLS01.)  He  trarelled  about 
in  Greece,  canyiug  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
■rmbol  of  Apolkt,  and  m»  oracles.  Toland,  in 
tts  Biatuy  of  the  Dnii£,  eoniidera  him  to  ^re 
been  a  Dnid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
filmed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  Hu 
l)iitaiy,  wbidi  is  entinly  mythical,  is  related  in 
nooai  wqr%  and  wnked     with  grtnwrdinwy 


ABAa 

particnlais :  he  ia  Mid  to  haTe  taken  no  earthly 
nod  (Hetod.  It.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  oo  Ua 
■now,  the  ^  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Loboek, 
Jgla^Aimm,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseaies  by  in- 
cantaUons  (Plat.  Charmid.  p.158,  &),  delivered  the 
world  friHn  a  plague  (Suidas,  s.  e.  'ACspu),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  tem[^  of  K^pq  nirtiptu  (Paua. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidae  and  Eodocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oradea,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebms,  eniatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  ApoUo 
amoDg  the  Hjrperinreans,  and  a  proee  work  on  the 
Migin  the  goda.  Bat  such  wwfcs,  if  they  were 
reafly  cnnent  in  aneiant  timaa,  wen  no  more 

? amine  than  hia  npntad  comnondeDce  with 
halaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  bis  appeaianca 
in  Qreece  is  stated  differently,  some  fizmg  it  in 
01.  S,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Beotley,  Oa  da 
£^tfPhalark,f.H.)  Lobeck  phtcea  it  about 
the  year  ac  £70^  i.^  about  OL  &2,  Ranectii^ 
the  pei^exing  tnuditiona  about  Abaiis  see  Kkpfer, 
Mytkcicguciet  WorlaHrndk^  i.  p.  2 ;  Zw^  Diiptikf 
tio  kiitoriea  d»  Abaride^  Lips.  1707 ;  Lareher,  m 
Htrod.  vol.  ill  p.  446,  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  CAAu).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lisard,  because  ha 
modud  the  goddesa  when  she  bad  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirsL  (Nicander, 
Theriaoa;  Natal  Com.  t.  U;  Ot.  MeL  T. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  atoiy 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabua,  and  ™ll  hip  ntothtf  Tf'ifffif , 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

3L  The  twelfth  Kiu  of  Aigm.  He  w»i  tbt 
■on  of  Lynoraa  and  Hy^nmnestns  and  giand- 
woa  of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUad> 
ii  2.  g  1 ;  Hvgin.  J'a£.]70.)  When  be  informed 
hi*  &lber  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  waa  to- 
warded  with  the  shield  of  his  grand&theiv 
which  waa  sactvd  to  Has.  He  ia  described  ■■ 
a  BOGceasfiil  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phoeis  (Pans.  x.  35.  S  I), 
and  of  the  Pelasgie  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Stiab. 
ix.  f.  4310  ^""^  ^  ^  wariike  spirit  vraa 
BO  gnat,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  peqda 
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reToIted,  wlioiii  he  had  sabdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg..^en.iii-  286;  Serr.  (ui  ^.}  It  was 
from  tluB  Abas  thU  the  kings  ofArgos  wereealled 
by  the  petrDnymie  Abantiadi.  [Abamtiades.] 

[L.  S-l 

ABAS  fA^ai).  I.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Saidss  (a,  V.  "Afoi:  compare  Endoda,  p.  61} 
ascribes  to  him  laropucA  dwoft^iutm  and  a  work 
on  ifaetOTC  (Tix*V  pntTopaci).  What  Photios 
(Cod.  190.  p.  lBi>t  b.  ed.  Bekker)  qvotee  from  fain, 
belongs  probably  to  the  fonner  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  moor.  Oraao.  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  mole  called  TVoiea,  &om  which 
Seniiu  {ad  Am.  Iz.  364)  haa  pRiOTed  a  frag- 
ment [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  CA*toiwi^o»),  a  physician  of 
Lngdnnnm  (Lyons),  who  probsUy  Ured  Id  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  sereial  times 
mentioned  by  Oalen  {De  Comj>ot.Mtdieam.  teaauL 
Loootj  ix.  i.  vol.  ziii.  p.  276^  who  has  also  preserred 
an  antidote  InTcntea  by  um  against  the  Idte  of 
serpents.  {De  AnSd.  iL  12.  rd.  zb.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  immeroas  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Gmter*s  coUeetion,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  fiieedman  of  Angnstua,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kilhn  {Additaai,  ad  HmuA,  Medic.  VtL  a  J.  A. 
Fabrkia  m  **  Gr.''  £«U&.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  it  mentioned  by  Oawn.  This  however 
h  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  TlapaiOv^as 
'A€Scmi>9os  in  Oalen  {De  Oomjm.  Medictm. 
Kcrtnd.  Locot.  viL  3.  ToL  ziiL  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALCNIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  it.  1 ;  Just 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xTii.  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  ^ASSitpos)t  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Lociian.  ( Apol- 
lod.ii.5.  §  8|  StiBb.Tii.p.331.)  He  wasa&vonrite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedet,  which  Heracles  had  givoi  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Hetades  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdeta  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuns,  {fi^  30,)  Abdems  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes.  the  king  of  the  Thradan  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devoiiring  horses.  (Com- 
pare PhilDstiat  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  3.)  [L  S.] 

ABBIAS  ('ACSfcu),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apompfaal  book,  entitled  The  Hittory  of  the  Apo- 
ttotiau  conteA  This  work  daims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  haTS  been  translated  into  Greek  b^ 
EntropiuB,  and  thmoe  into  Latin  by  Julius  Ain- 
canuB.  It  was  howerer  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.  D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabridns, 
Cod&z  Apocrypkxt  Nooi  Tat.  p.  402.  8to.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdjns  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [AJ.C] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inaetiptieiu  which  were  discoTeied  at  Comtninges 
in  Fmnce.  (Gruter,  Inxr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
ZertHMetJiuomafuic,  i.9.)  ^aXamxm{M^kologH$j 
L  p.  167,  &C.)  considers  AbcUia  to  be  the  same 
name  as  ApoUo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
ealled  'MiXioj,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest  v.  ApdUnan ,-  Eustath.  ad 
IL  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  nme  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mmtioned  by  Caenr  {BelL  GaO.  vi. 


17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenns  mcn- 
tioued  by  Tertollian  {Apuloget.  23)  and  Herodinu 
(viii.  3;  compi  CapitoL  JhTanmrn.  22).  As  thu 
root  U  the  wud  he  recognises  the  Sputan  B^Ao, 
(.e.  the  son  (Hesych.  s.  k),  whidi  ^^ears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Cbaldaic  Belus  or  BaaL       [L.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('AS^fMctoT),  the  suppoEcd 
SQccessor  of  St  Papiaa  in  the  see  of  Hier^wlia, 
flourished  A.  D.  150.  There  ate  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  E^nttU  to  the  Emperor  Maren  AureSua,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Dix^ine 
SiXaneAiat)  addressed  to  his  Clergy ;  this 
too  is  lost  See  lUtutr.  Eodei.  Orimt.  Scr^ 
Fttoe.  &  P.  HaUoix.  Duac  1686.       [A  J.  C.J 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'OARUS 
( "Afyopot,  "AieSapotf  Athfopof),  s  name  oommoD 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  eqatal  of  tlw  district 
of  Osrholine  in  Mesq>otomia.  It  seems  to  haw 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Proct^ 
BeU.  Pen.  il  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  **Hist4ms  OsrhoAw  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustiata,"  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  tha 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romaiu  mder  Pompey,  who 
treacheronsly  drew  Craaans  into  an  nnfiiTonible 
position  before  his  defeat  He  is  called  Ansarm 
by  Dion  Casdus  (xL  20),  Acbams  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Pwtfiian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  nd  Ariamnea  1^  Pin* 
taich.  (Oaa.21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ  See  the  follow- 
ing artide. 

3.  The  chiefs  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  thrcaie : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tadtus 
(Amm.  ziL  IZ 14),  mt  was  probably  an Oariioeniaai. 

4.  The  ccmtemiNMttry  of  TVajan,  -who  sent  pn- 
senti  to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Canicalla,  wbo  acted 
cruelly  towards  bis  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixzril  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebins  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  diurcb 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious  It  is  given  fay 
Eusebins.  tffitt.  Bed.  I  13.)  [A.  J.  a] 

A'BIA  ( A«fa),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  sm  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Hoades  at  Im 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Hnadid  Cresphontea 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  w&ya, 
and  also  by  '•^*"g''*g  the  name  of  tha  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  It.  80. 1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  CMli<»(), 
a  noble  Spaidard,  originalty  a  friend  of  Carthae^ 
betrayed  the  Spuudi  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  powa  of  the  Csrthaginiams  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Sdpios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  fiarthaginiaii  ooomander.  (Liv.  xxil 
33  i  Pdyb.  iiL  98,  &&) 

;  ABI'SARES  or  ASrSSARES  QASur^s), 
called  Embisaras  fE^'tn^m)  by  Diodorus  (xvii 
90),  an  Indian  king  brfond  the  ri^r  Hydaspes, 
whose  territory  lay  m  the  mountains,  sent  embas- 
des  to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Poms,  although  inclined  to  espoose 
the  aide  of  the  latter.  Alezaodv  not  only  allowed 
hba  to  ntiin  Ids  fcH^*™,  but  jncwModit^md 
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m  kk  death  ■nmiited  hia  ton  aa  Ut  wuMttar. 
(Amu,  ^MiLT.a.90LS»t  Ciirt.Tiii.12.  IS.  U. 

ix.  L  X.  1.) 

ABl'STAMENKS  wm  ■moisted  gnnar  of 
Cijiiadodm  b7  Akziader  tke  Great.  (CnrL  iiL  Li 
Hfl  B  called  Sabictaa  hj  Antan.  (J«a&  ii  4.) 
OroDOTias  conjectnraa  that  ixuteitd  o(  AbittameM 
C^fadoaae  pnufotHOt  we  ought  to  read  Abieta 

"iBm^^T^jfefiwrft),  Oa  amlMir  of  a 
Greek  tmtiae  iJa  Urimt  inierlad  in  the  weaaA. 
itkm  of  Ideler^  Plijnd  et  MaHei  Groaei  Mi- 
wm,  BeroL  8tol  1843,  with  the  title  n»pl  Otpmi 
llpKypartia  'Aptimi  roS  ie^ttr^krou  npi  pip 
liMis  'AAAif  *ifimn  rev  ifrsi  'AAA*  vteS  rov 
30js«*vAN1nai&*ACtr{WoS.  HeiatheMaM 
ptnogasthecddntodAi^ic  phyridan  A  wBaaag, 
wlwM  ml  nma  va»  ^  Utf  An  Sfitd,  a.  b. 
no  or  37£ — (28  (a.  d.  980  or  986—1087),  and 
An  whose  gntX  wtiA  KlOt  <ilrK6Mi»  fi 't-  TM, 
UUr  OamaSt  JftrfiaiiM,  thiatmtiw  is  probably 
tm^tad.  [W.  A.  O.} 

ABLA.'BIUS  CAO^).  1.  A  phTtican  on 
whoH  doath  Aem  ia  aa  epigram  Inr  Theoaebia  in 
the  Qmek  Antfaolo^  (nL  £59X  m  which  he  vk 
cniaidered  a»  infnor  oalj  to  Hippoeataa  and 
Galen.  With  reject  to  hie  date,  it  ie  011)7 
known  that  he  mnet  hnTo  Irred  after  Oaleo, 
Ikath,  aoiae  time  later  than  the  aeooDd  centory 
ateChifat.  [W.XG.] 

£.TkiIliiMrioiiaClAAs£0<r^),tbe«BthorofaD 
n^non  in  the  Oreek  Anthology  (ix.  7621  **  on 
toe  qaoit  of -Aadepadea,*'  Nothii^  mon  ia  Imown 
kim,  anleae  he  be  the  aaae  pcnon  aa  Ablabini, 
Aa  NowitiaD  Uahop  of  Nicaea,  who  waa  a  diidple 
<{  Ab  ihetonBtn  Tnihia,  and  ?'i'Ti*lf  eminent 
in  the  — napwfcariws  and  lAo  lired  mdar  Ho- 
aaatea  andTleodoaiiia  11^  at  tha  and  of  the  ftmth 
nd  die  fa^nninff  of  the  fifth  oentariea  after  C9>tiiL 
(Seoatea,  HitL  Eec  -m.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Fnfeet  ef  the  dtr.  the  mi. 
ntata  and  fitTomite  of  Conatantine  the  Qnat,  waa 
Boidercd  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  (Zo^na, 
iL  40.)  He  waa  conaol  a.  d.  SSL  Then  ia  an 
efagnm  extant  attribated  to  him,  ■  iriudi  the 
migaa  of  Nero  and  Conatantine  are  ooupazed. 
(Aatk.  UL  n.  261.  ed.  Hejer.) 

S.  A  Roman  hjetoriaa,  lAoee  age  ia  anknowii, 
wnta  a  hiatac7  ef  the  Gotham  whidi  ie  ana*- 
timea  qnoted  by  Jonaadm  a>  hia  aathcrity. 
{Ih  JMl  GUib  iv.  14  28.) 

ABRADATAS  CACptAfnu),  a  king  of  Sam 
aad  an  aflr  of  the  Aaqriiaaa  aotdnet  CjTn^  Hia 
wife  Fnneia  waa  takim  on  tae  coatqneat  of  the 
AMjiiau  camm^  wliile  ha  waa  abamit  <hi  a  miaeian 
t*  the  Bammfc  In  copeeqaBnce  «f  the  honora- 
bia  tnatment  wfaidi  hia  wile  feceircd  from  Cyma, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  hia  finoee.  He  Ml  in 
batUe,  while  %bting  aninat  the  Egyptiana.  In- 
cdnaolahle  at  her  loiii,  Fantheia  pat  an  end  to  hn 
own  lift,  and  her  example  waa  fbUowed  by  her 
tbna  enraehik  (^na  had  a  h^  mossd  rataed  in 
dieir  iMawor:  on  a  pillar  oa  the  tap  wen  inacnbed 
the  aamsi  of  Alndataa  aad  Itediaa  in  the  ^riae 
AaraetOT ;  and  three  cdnmna  below  ban  the  in- 
la^tiaB  napnWx**!  in  honoar  of  the  eonnelte. 
(Xen.  Cy.  T.  1.  f  8,  n.  1. 1 81,  Ac.  4. 8  2,  Ac;  Til 
3.  S  2,  *&;  Lnean.  tmag.  20.) 

AffitETTE'NUS  ('A^wrnn^),  a  anmame  of 
ZnaiallniiL  (Sbak  lii.  p.  874.)  [L.B.1 
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of  Aitaxvxee  Mnemon,  waa  aeot  with  an  aim^  of 
800,000  men  to  oppoee  Cynu  on  hia  march  mto 
upper  Aaia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyna  at  Tama, 
Almwomaa  waa  aaid  to  be  on  the  E^hiataa ;  and  at 
laaiu  frar  hundred  hcary-anned  Omka,  who  had 
deaetted  Aloocomaa,  joined  Cynm  Abnwomaadid 
not  ddend  the  Syrian  paaaea.  aa  waa  expected,  bat 
marahed  to  join  the  king.  He  bnr&t  aone  boaia  to 
immtt  <^na  from  ifoaaiiir  the  Eaphialaa,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  tiaw  fbr  the  battle  of  Cnnaxn.  (Xen. 
Am^  i  3.  $20,  4.  S  8,  8, 18,  7.  9  12;  Haxpoctat. 
and  9aidaa,  *.  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  ('AI^KMEeKm)  and  hia  brother 
Hypeianthee  (Tr^ot^f),  tlw  aoni  of  Daiina  \sj 
Phmtagone,  the  danditac  of  ActHMl^  were  alain  at 
ThennopTke  while  fightii^  over  the  body  of  Le»- 
nidaa.  (Herod.  tU.  224) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  ^Mfm  or'Ai^).  1. 
80a  of  the  Attic  Mate  LyeanM.  (Pint.  TiL  rfm. 
OndLjk  848.) 

2L  The  aon  of  CaDiaa,  of  the  dftne  of  Bate  In 
Attica,  wrote  on  tbefretivab  and  aacrifioea  of  the 
Oreeki.  (Steph.  Bya.  u  ol  Bot^)  He  alao  wrotea 
worit  wiyw^m^  vUdi  ia  freqaantly  irfemd 
to  by  Stqibanoa  Etyi.  'AvdAh%7^&c>)*Dd 
other  wh  ten. 

3.  A  nammaiiaii,  a  MuygiMiOT  Rhodian,  ■  mipi] 
of  TTypIwa,  and  oiiginBlly  a  akTa,  tanriit  at  Boma 
nader  the  fint  Caaaaih  (Soidaa^  a.  «.^AIipM>.) 

4  A  v£k  panoa  at  Anoa,  from  whm  tha  pr»- 
TafA^papaa^fa^iriiion  waa^yBed  toaxtram- 

£it  perama,  ia  mil  to  hare  been  denrod.  (Siu- 
1^  K  V.) 

ABRO^IUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  Ured 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Aagnatan  age,  waa  a  pnpil 
of  Pordna  lotra.  Hia  aoa  waa  alin  a  poet,  bitt 
degraded  himaetf  by  writing  pl^wltrpaatomiMea. 
(Seneo.  Amu.  ii.  p.  21.  Kp.) 

ABRO'NYGHUS  ( 'A^^NfrvxesX  n&  of 
Lyridea,  an  Athenian,  waa  atatiaoed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  Teaeel  to  communicate  between  '^«^n^lf 
and  the  Beet  at  AitemiuDm.  He  waa  anboe- 
qnently  eeot  aa  ambaamdw  to  Sparta  with  TW 
miatodea  and  Ariateidaa  laapoatlag  the  ActifiMtioH 
of  Athena  after  Aa  P«niaB  war.  (Haiod.  riU.  31  ( 
Thoe.  i  91.) 

ABROTA  ('Al^tfnr),  the  dangfater  1^  On- 
doatoa,  the  Boeetiaa,  aad  the  wife  ttfNiaaa,kjiw 
ofMegaria.  Ob  her  death  Niaoa  commandedaU 
the  Megarian  woamB  to  wear  a  nnunt  of  tlw 
mme  kind  aa  A  biota  bed  worn,  which  waa  caUad 
dpbofinNNa  (dfofpi^)^  and  waa  atill  in  oae  in  the 
tnne  of  Phttaidt.  (<^aML  <?riam.  p. 295,^) 

ABRO^NUH  ('Af^eMv),  a  Thradan 
ballot,  wlw  acicnrdiiig  to  aome  acoaanta  waa  the 
wiotW  of  Thamialoclee.  There  ia  an  epigiam  me- 
aervad  teeoidiiv  thia  Imt  (Phit  Tkmk^\  Athen. 
ziii.  p.  876,  c;  Aelian,  V,  B.  xiL  4&)  Plntardi 
alao  refers  to  her  in  hia  'Efwrurii  (p.  783,  d.);  and 
Lndan  qwake  of  a  harlot  of  the  eame  name  {DUL. 
Mentr.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  aQy  of  the  BoaMna,  1A0 
attacked  tha  donaniMaa  of  Penma,  and  laid  them 
waata  at  br  aa  Amph^wlia,  bat  waa  aftenraida 

driTen  oat  of  hia  kingdom  by  Parmu.  (lir. 
xliL  IS.  SO.  41.) 
ABSEUS.  [GioANTaa.] 
ABSIMARUS.   [TiBxaiuB  AaatMABOs.] 
ABSYRTUS  01  APSYRTUS  CM^pm).  • 
■on  of  Aaelea,  king  of  Cokfaia,  and  brother  of 
HiaaBtlHriiititeddiflfaBntly:  Hygi- 
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noB  (FiA  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  ApoUodonia  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  ApoUoniua  (iii.  241)  Aoterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaero,  or  EuryMe.  (ScboL  ad 
ApoUoa.  I.  c)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
■he  took  her  brother  Abayrtiu  with  her,  and  when 
■he  was  nearly  orertsken  by  her  fitther,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  bodj  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  Ui«  road,  that  her  wlier  mkht 
tbna  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  nis 
diild.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  riiaxit,  ^  cuL"  ( Apollod.  i.  9.  g  24 ;  Or.  Triit. 
iil  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  It.  338,  Bcc  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tiaditioa  Absyrtoa  was  not 
taken  by  Hedoa,  bat  was  sent  ont  b^  his  &tfaer 
in  pnrBuit  of  her.  Ue  overtook  her  m  COTcyiSi 
where  she  Had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinona,  who  refused  to  Bnirender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  8  ■eeond  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  tbda  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  /bi, 
23.)  AtraditionfbOowedby  PacuTiiu(Cic.daiia/. 
tiaor.  iii.  19^  Jnatin  (zHl  S),  and  Diodonu  (iv. 
45),  caDed  tiie  son  of  AeWea,  who  wa^  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [1*  S-] 

ABULI'TES  ('ApmOdnit),  the  aatrap  of  Snsi- 
ana,  Burrendered  Snsa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  tiie  dty.  The  austfj  vu  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  hot  he  and  Iw  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  execated  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (CnrL  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii  16.  vii.  4 ;  Diod.  xvii.  65.) 

ABU'BIA  OENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coin*  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  oognnnen  Qmm^  wfaidi  u 
perhi^  an  abbreviation  of  Oeraimw.  The  cmns 
nave  no  heads  of  persons  <m  them. 

1.  C.  Aburius  was  one  of  the  ambasaadonient 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  Sfi.) 

2.  M.  AsDRiDfi,  tribute  of  the  b.c  1S7, 
oppoied  M.  Folrins  the  (soconsnl  in  hia  petition 
far  a  trinmi^^  but  wididrew  his  o{qpoiition  diiefly 
through  the  infinence  of  his  colleagM  TL  Oracehus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  petegiinus, 
B.  a  178.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valenb.] 
ABYDfi'NUS  i'Afivtn^s),  a  Oieek  historian, 
who  wrote  »  histoty  of  Anyrift  (^Amnpuutd). 
The  time  it  -wiaek  he  lived  is  tmcwtnin,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  M^as- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  CyriDns  (adv.JiJiam.  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
Several  fiagmenta  of  hu  worii  are  preserved  by 
Ensebins,  (^rillns  and  SyooeUns:  it  was  particu- 
hiij  vahiRlue  for  chronology.  An  important  bag- 
ment,  which  clears  op  some  difficnltiea  in  Assyrian 
histuy,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Aimenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebins.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaiiger,  **  De  Emendatkme  Tenpomm,"  and 
Richter,  **  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,** 
Lips.  182&. 

ACACALLIS  ('AKonAAlr),  dai^^  of  Mmos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  whi&  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  T^eates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Pans,  viii  £3.  §2.) 
Apollo  b^t  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  snckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 


(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  anu  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Ampbithonls  and  Oaramas.  (Apidlon. 
iv.  1490,  &G.)  ApoUodoTus  (iii  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minn  Acalle  ('AicdXAti),  but  does  not 
mention  Mitetus  as  her  stm.  Acacallis  was  ia 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nardssiu.  (Atheo. 
zv.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s. «.)  [L.  S.] 

ACA'CIUS(*AMEno(),aihet«iaan»ofC8asaM 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperw  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Lihanina.  (Suidas,  'Axditwr, 
AiCittws:  Ennapins,  Aeaai  ViL)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanos  are  addressed  to  hioL     [B,  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antiocb,  and,  for  Ids  active  defeiKe  of  the 
Church  i^dnrt  Arianun,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Beiriioea,  a.  d.  878,  by  St  EoseUns  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (witii  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  FanariMm  (a.  d,.37 4-6)1 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  woik.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rcme  to  cOnlute  ApoUinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St.  Damamsi  He  was  present  at  tha 
Oecumenical  Council  ot  Constantinople  a.d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  s^t  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  scIubb  between  the  churches  ^  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecntion  agamst  St  Chiyaoston  (Sooalea, 
Hut,  EecL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  ordaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  afpinst  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  st  the  Conit- 
dl  of  ^thesos.  At  •  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  ■ 
Synod  held  at  Betriioea,  a.  s.  432.  He  died  a.  D. 
437,  at  the  age  of  116  years.  Three  of  his  letter* 
remain  in  the  originsl  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1066,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hieruolis.  Ubid.  pp.819, 830,  c.41.56.  gl2^ 
143.) 

S.  The  One-eyed  (d  Horrff0aA/iot),  the  jnyH 
and  snecessor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  Ensebius 
A.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hitt. 
JSeel.  u,  4.)  Ue  was  able,  learned,  and  imscm- 
pnhnu.  At  fint  a  Senu-Ajian  like  his  nuutM*^ 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoeen  party  and 
was  eondemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Selencia, 
A.  D.  359.  (Soostes,  Hid.  StxL  ii.  39.  40; 
Sosomen,  Hul.  EocL  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetins  [Aitrivs], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  ConstantinB,  and,  nndcff  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  mbscribed  the  Homoeosion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  n.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  aa  EetleAutet  and  six  of  MitcaU 
lamia.  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  IIL  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fiiagment  of  his  woric  ajfoitet 
Monelita  (c  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
ia  extant,  thoogfa  Sounten  Mmiks  of  many  valu- 
able worics  written  by  him.  (Okt.  Bed.  m.  3.) 

4,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  socceeded  Qen- 
nadioB  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Ori^um  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himMlf  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chatcedon 
against  tbe  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the 
MononbT^^  heresy.  Through  his  exurtknis  Zeno, 
fttaji  ^hom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  aagin,  was 
i««t«t^  (A*  0.  477X  bot  the  Honq^^tea  aieMk- 
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vhile  had  gained  so  much  ■trengUi  that  it  was 
deeiMd  adviaUe  to  tmue  a  fiMmula,  coneiUatoiy 
htm  its  tndcfimteiMM,  called  tb«  Henotkon,  jl  d. 
482.  Acaciiu  wms  led  into  other  concesuonR, 
iritidi  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accmation  of  John 
TahiK,  agxunst  whom  h«  aapported  the  ciainu  of 
Peter  Hongiu  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anatheBB  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
itaogm  had  gaiDed  Acadoa's  support  by  profess- 
ing wKDt  to  toe  caoona  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
heart  a  Monophyaite^  Acacioi  refused  to  gire  up 
Peter  Moi^ns,  bat  retaioed  hia  aee  till  his  death, 
A.  tK  488.  Tliete  raaaia  two  lettera  of  hit,  one 
to  Popa  Snpfieina,  in  I^tin  (aee  QmeHiormm  Nona 
CoOedMt  A.  Mmti,  vol.  viL  p^  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Folio,  Aidibtshop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Gf«ek.  (lUd.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Brada  at  d.  390),  then  the  Biabop  of 
Melitene  {a,  d.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
against  NeatorinaL  His  seal  led  htm  to  use 
tTfiwaaiima,  appanntly  aroBring  of  tha  contrary 
bocsy,  which,  lor  a  tine,  piejndieed  the  em- 
peror Theodonu  II.  a^inst  St  Cynl.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecomenical  Counol  of  Kiheana 
X.  Dl  431,  and  cotutantly  maintained  its  authority. 
Then  fesmaiu  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delirered  at  the  Council,  (see  OmdUaniM 
HomCoBKliaAJUmri,  toL  r.  p.  18I,)aikdnletter 
vrittat  after  h  to  St.  Cyril,  whidi  wa  lum  in  a 
Utin  translation.  [Hid.  ppi  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 
ACACG'SIUS  C^*!"^"")*  •  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callim.  Ifym.  w  Dion,  143),  for  which 
Homer  (IL  xvL  185 ;  CU.  xxIt.  10)  uses  the 
Sam  dranrra  (imM^tp),  8tme  writer*  derire  it 
fiam  Ibe  Aicadian  town  of  AcMeainm,  in  which 
he  was  bdiered  to  htm  been  hroogfat  up  by_  king 
Acaena ;  othen  frcm  Mcis,  and  aiugn  to  it  the 
neuuDg:  the  god  who  cannot  be  hart,  or  who  doM 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  giTon  to 
Pramethens  (Hea.  TAeog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
infbred  that  ita  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  <a 
deETcrer  from  eriL  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  QdUm, 
L  c;  Spitaner,  adJLm.  185.)  [L.  &] 

ACACBTES.  [AcAcnnn.] 
A'CAGUS  CAMWo*).a  sou  of  I^cani  and  king 
o(  Acaee^nm  in  Arcadia,  of  which  u  was  beHeved 
to  be  the  foooder.  (Phhl  TiS.  S.  |  1 ;  Steph.  Byx. 
«.  r.  'AMBK^nor.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADB'MUS  (*An&v>M),n  Attic  hero,  wfao, 
wboD  GHtor  and  Polydewes  inndod  Attin  to 
fiberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
■he  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidoae.  For  thia 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
grstitode,  and  vbenerer  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
Tided  Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  bekm^ 
to  Academos  which  ny  on  the  Cephisaus,  six 
stadia  tnta  Athens.  (Pint.  Tket.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert, 
uL  I.  S  9.)  This  inece  of  land  was  auboequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (PluL 
Gm.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
wiginal  owner.  [L.  &■] 

ACALLE.  [AcACALLM.] 
A'CAHAS  (^Axifuu).  1.  A  son  of  Theaens 
and  Phaedta,  nid  Iwother  ot  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
i*.  62.)  Prerioos  to  the  expedition  of  the  Oreeka 
apinat  Tn^,  he  and  Diomedea  were  tent  to  de- 
nand  the  sairender  of  Helen  (this  nmmge  Homer 
aseribea  to  Mendaas  and  Odyasens,  A  zi.  139, 
ftc),  bnt  duiii^  hia  itay  at  Ttaj  he  won  the 
aOectiiRi  of  IiWiHlic*,  daughter  of  niim  (Partlwn. 
VicJEnL  16%  aoA  begot  by  her  awn,  Mnn!tiu» 
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who  was  ImNubt  up  by  Aetkra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamaa.  (SchoL  oif  I^eajAr.  499,  &c)  ViigU 
(Am.  ii  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  korte  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thnce  by  his  lore  for  Phyllia ;  bnt  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  Uie  island  of  Cj^pms,  h« 
was  killed  by  a  bll  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (Schtu.  ad  Z^/eopltr.  I.  c)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  (^prua,  Uie  town  of  Acamentiom  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantia,  derived 
their  name*  from  him.  (Steph.  Byx.  t. «.  'Atcaitdf^ 
•rum ;  Fana.  i.  5.  S  2.)  He  was  punted  in  the 
Leaehe  at  Delphi  by  Pnygnotaa,  and  there  waa  also 
ast^cfUmatDdphi.  (IW  x.  26.  |  1,  z. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  om 
of  tho  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn  ii.  823,  xiL 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slajring  Pronaehtu 
the  Boeotian.  {IL  xiv.  476.)  H«  himaalf  waa 
slain  by  Merionea.  [IL  zvL  342.) 

3.  A  ton  of  Euewmia,  was  one  of  the  leadm 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  II.  il 
844,  V.  462),  and  waa  slain  by  tbe  TcUmonian 
Ajax.  {H.y\.  8.)  [L.  S.l 

ACANTHUi^  ("Afcartfof),  the  Ucedomonian, 
was  victor  in  the  SWAor  and  the  Maixo*  in  tha 
Olympic  games  in  OL  15,  (a  c  720,J  and  aceord- 
ing  to  some  aecounto  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  theae  gamea.  (Pana.  v,  8.  S  3 ;  Dionya.  vii.  73 ; 
African,  apud  Eiutb,  p.  143.)  Odier  aecounto 
aaeribe  this  to  Oraippoa  the  Megarian.  [OiuiP- 
FITS.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  I^Kodaemoniana 
were  the  first  wiio  contended  naked  m  pymustie 
games,  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  {*AiMp»dr),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alanaeon  and  Califtlioe*  and  brother 
of  Am^otoms.  Their  bther  was  murdered  by 
Phegens,  when  they  wore  yet  verr  young,  and 
Calimioe  prayed  to  Zeua  to  make  lier  sons  grow 
J,  that  th^  i^t  be  able  to  avenge  the 
<rf  th«r  buer.  The  pmyer  was  granted, 
and  Aeaman  with  his  brother  dew  Phegens,  hia 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhalntanta  of 
Piophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  shun,  piuraed 
the  murderers  as  far  u  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescned.  At  the  request  of 
Achdmu  they  carried  the  wHf**  and  peplns  of 
Harmonia  to  Del^i,  and  from  thenoe  they  went 
to  EpiruB,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7 ;  Ov. 
MO.  iz.  413,  &c;  Thucyd.  iL  103;  Strab.  z. 
p.  462.)  [US.] 

ACASTUS  fAnuTos),  a  am  of  Pdias,  kingo 
I<Acna,  and  of  Anazilna,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
kma^.  He  was  one  of  the  Afgonaiito(Ap(dIod. 
i  9.  §  10;  ApolIon.Rfaod.i.'224,&c),and  also  took 
part  in  theCalydonian  hunt.  (Ov.  Met  viii.  30S,&c) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  bis  sisters  wrre 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  fother  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acaatns,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  Cuber,  drove  lason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Paunaniaa  (viL  11)  hia  siaten  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  initilnted  funeral  gamea  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  34  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  27,  &c.;  Pans.  iiL  18.  f  9,  vi  20.  {  9.  v.  17. 
9  4  i  Or.  Met.  zL  409,  &c)  Dnrii^  these  games  it 
hai^ened  that  Aatydamia,  the  wife  o{  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Pdena,  whom  Acastns  bad  purified  from  the  ibut- 
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der  <rf  Enrytion.  Whea  Pelens  nfosad  to  listen 
to  her  addzeun,  the  accused  bim  to  her  huband 
of  hkTii^  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Ajiollod. 
fii]3.§2,&ci  Pind.^«M.iT.90,&<x)  Acaatus, 
howmi^  did  not  take  '■™^"*"  rercon  for  the 
■De^  cfime,  but  after  he  and  Pelens  nad  been 
ehaong  on  monnt  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  faHea 
asleep,  Aeutot  took  his  swoid  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Pelens  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centania  Bat  he  was  sared  by 
CheiroD  or  Ileimes,  retnnwd  to  AcastastBad  kill^ 
him  togetberwitfa  his  wife.  (.AjwLkid.  jLci;  Sdiol. 
od  ^;mAmi.  Aicpd.  i  234.)  The  death  of  Acastns 
is  not  matioiied  by  ApoUodonts,  bat  accnding  to 
him  Pdens  in  oonjiinetiMi  irith  lason  and  the 
Dioscnri  merely  conqoor  and  deetroj  lolcns, 
(ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  7.)  XL.  8.] 

ACBABU&  [Aboabct.] 

ACCA  LAURE^IA  or  LABEtmA,  a 
B^tiiical  wooan  iriio  ocean  in  the  stonei  in  e«h' 
Roman  histoiy.  Hacrolnns  (Sat  L  10),  -mm 
whom  Plntaidi  ^Q^M$L  Rom.  35;  Aonwl.  &) 
agrees  is  the  main  points,  rdates  the  following 
traditiai  aboat  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancns  Martins 
a  aemat  {aeditiau)  <^  the  temple  of  Hercnles  in- 
vited dnrfaif  the  nolida^  the  n>d  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promisn^  that  if  he  shonldloee  the  game,  he 
would  treat  taia  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
wnuan.  When  ue  god  had  conquered  the  semmt, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Lanrentia,  then  the  moet 
beaatiful  and  most  notoiions  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hemtles,  who, 
whoi  she  kft  the  saoctuary,  advised  hw  to  try  to 
gain  the  affactioo  of  the  &*t  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet  She  succeeded  in  making  CarutioB, 
an  Etnucan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  tmn,  l^rmtias, 
loTs  and  many  her.  After  his  death  die  inherited 
his  latgo  ^operty,  which,  when  she  horaelf  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  giatitnde 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  iha  Velabrum, 
and  insUtated  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  saciifioes  woe  ofiered  to  the  I^res. 
(Ccnnp.  Varr.  Imu.  Lai.  t.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  othttt  (Maeer,  i^Mid  Maerob.  Le.;  Or. 
FotL  55,  fte. ;  FUn.  H.  If.  xriii.  2),  Acca 
Lanrentia  was  the  wifie  of  the  shepherd  Faostnlns 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Roons  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  the- wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed Btatee,  that  this  lanrentia  was  altogether  a 
diSerent  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancns ;  but  other  wTiter^  such  as  Hacer,  relate 
their  stories  as  bdonging  to  the  same  being. 
(ComikOell.'ri.TO  Acoordinff toMassnriasSabinus 
in  Gdlias  {L  o.)  she  was  uie  mother  of  twelre 
sons,  and  when  one  of  tiiem  died,  Romulus  itept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arralea. 
(Comp.  Plia.  /.  e.)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Fanstalna,  but  a 
prostitnto  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  AnL  cm.  Odl  L  c;  Livy,  i  4.)  What- 
erer  may  be  uought  of  die  contmdictory  state- 
ments rejecting  Aoca  Lanraotia,  thus  mium  seems 
dear,  that  aba  was  of  Etrascan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  tiie  wmhip  the  I^res,  from  which 
her  name  Larcntia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  aifiears  farther  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answus  to  that  <rf  the  twelre  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  draunitaooe  that  the  day  sacred  to 


her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  I^r*. 

(MacTob.  Sol  L  c;  ooaqan  MuUar,  JEHnJur,  iL 
p.  103,  &ci  Hartamg^ZMi  JUytpatftr  Aai))er,ii. 
p.  U4,&c)  [L.S.] 

U  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUa,  an  eariy  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  oif  a  freedman,  was 
botn  according  to  Jerome  B.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacurius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
sge ;  Cioero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
vened with  him.  (BmL  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  frtsn 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects {Praeitxtata) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Bcntus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  hie  patron  D.  Bmtna. 
(Cic.(fe£(if;.ii.21,;>n>  .^rcA.  11.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  pieserred  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remaioa  to  jnsUfy  the  terms  of  admiiatioa  in 
which  be  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writea. 
H«  ia  particularly  piuaed  ibr  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  langnage  and  the  sublimity  of  Us 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sett.  56,  &e. ; 
Hot.  il  1. 56 ;  QuintiL  z.  1.  §  97 ;  Oril.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tngedies,  he  also  vrrote  Jn- 
nalea  in  verse,  contuniog  Uie  history  of  Rome,  iika 
those  €i  Enniua;  and  three  |mae  wotk^  "Lihri 
Didascalion,"  iriiich  aeema  to  have  been  a  hisfany 
of  poetry,  "  Libri  Progmaticon"  and  **  Pareiga": 
of  the  two  latter  oo  fr^nments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanns  in  **  Frag.  vet.  Poet.  Lat."  Paris, 
1564;  Haittaire,  Open  et  Frag,  vet  Poet. 
Lat"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  "  Poet  Sceniei 
Latin.,"  voL  v.  Lips,  1834:  and  the  Engments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  •*  De  L.  Attii  IMdaa- 
caliis  C«ttment"  Hafiuae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaninm  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  kniglit,  was  the  accuser  of  A  Guen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  &  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hennagoraa,  and  ia  praised  by  Cieoo  for 
accuracy  and  fl^ncy.  (Brat,  23,  pro  CbmL  23. 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaol,  who  ixt- 
doced  his  coantrymen  to  revcit  against  Caeaar,  a.  c 
53.  On  the  conclosim  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
deaUk  by  Caesar.  Guff.  vi.  4,44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Acooleina  Lariseolos,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleins  Euhenmi^andaL.  Accoleiiu 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSCAHpctFBi  -yp^wutna^XaQTeek 
grammarian,  and  the  aathor  of  an  epigram  oa 

Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  liie.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Eliiaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pyainaliw.  He  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wraTth,  whidi,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
PygmaUon,  who  had  succeeded  his  latiier,  he  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdemd, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elisaa 
saved  the  Measures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  xviii  In  this  accoont  Acerbas 
is  the  same  person  as  Stchaens,  and  EHssa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  ViigiL  {Aem.  i.  343,  348,  &c)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Vir^l ;  for  Servios  (ad  Aen.  i  343}  remarka, 
tiiat  Vir^  hae,  as  ia  other  cases,  changed  a  fi^ 
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ttagB  DMM  into  «■»  man  conTwfaat  to  bun,  and 
Att  tiw  ral  name  n£  fBrhirii  Skharlwi, 
wVA  Menu  to  be  idotkd  villi  Aeerim.  [Dido  i 
Pfghajjon.]  [L-  Su] 

ACERRC/NIA,  ■  friend  of  Agrip^na,  die 
notber  of  Nero,  mt  drowned  ia  b.  a  6^,  vben  on 
QMBECwifol  sum^  was  a»de  at  tlie  hum  time  to 
dmra  Jiffiffia^  (1^  ^aa.  zir.  4 ;  Dion  Caia. 
ixLia.) 

CN.  ACERRC/NIUS  PROCULUS,  conral 
A.  D.  37,  the  J  ear  in  wkich  Tibernu  died  (Tac 
Aml  tL  45 ;  Sort.  7B.  73),  ivaa  periiapa  a  de- 
•cmdant  of  the  Cn.  AcenoniM,  wbon  Cieeto 
■cntiww  in  hie  umtion  be  TnlltBi,  ■.  c.  71»  u  a 
tv-tpCMnn.  (16,  Ac) 

ACBRSE'COKES  CAjnptrMj^),  a  nmiame 
of  J^oOo  expTMMTO  iif  hia  besntifiil  haic  which 
wu  oarer  ent  or  ■bora,  (Horn.  IL  zz.  39 ;  Pind. 
iyt  iiL  26.)  [U  S.] 

ACBSANDSB  CA«f»4^)  wrote  a  hiitory 
CjxaM.  (8^  ad  AfdL  It.  1561, 1750 ;  ad 
Pmi.  jyL  IT.  ML  £7.)  PbitaRh  {Sgmp.  t.  2. 
$  8)  nirnVi  of  a  woA  of  hia  nqMcting  Lil^  (**f>l 
Amf>),  which  Btajr  probably  be  the  laiiie  -waA.  aa 
tke  hiatay  of  Cyiuie.  The  time  at  iriiidi  he  lired 
n  naknown. 

A'CESAS  CAjMoofX  *  o**)^  <^  Salamia  m 
Cnnik  fioKd  fcr  hia  akSl  in  wenviiv  detii  mth 
wriytad  prttqi  (yuiywitaiVMi).  He  and  hia  wn 
HeUcon,  irtio  distingnnlied  hitneelf  in  tbe  now 
ait  are  mentimwd  by  Athenaens.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zmobius  apeaki  of  both  artiita,  bat  eays  that 
Aroiai  (or,  as  be  caDa  him  Acaeaa,  'AjMffwt)  wai 
a  aatire  of  Patara,  and  Hdicon  of  Caryatu,  He 
tefi*  n  abo  that  they  were  the  fint  who  made  a 
prplif  tat  Athena  Pwaa.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed ;  bat  it  moit  have  been  before 
tbe  time  of  Enripidea  and  Plato^  who  mentioD  this 
f^os.  (Eiir./Ae.468;Plat  fUi^pAr.  S6.)  A 
qiecimen  of  the  workmanahip  of  theae  two  artiita 
wia  preaemd  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
iwcr^tiim  to  the  effect,  that  Pallaa  had  imiuted 
anrvdfams  ikill  to  their  handi.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ACG'SIAS  ('Ancrfot},  an  andent  Greek  {Ayan 
wfaoae  age  and  eooDtry  are  both  nnknowiL 
h  is  aacertained  however  that  he  tivad  at  leut 
yean  before  Chriit,  aa  the  proverb 
'Aamat  Uooto,  Aoemat  emrti  Atat,  ii  quoted  on 
tha  aalhority  of  AriatophaDSi.  Tidt  ■aying  (by 
iMA  only  Ace«as  ia  known  to  na,)  waa  uaed 
when  my  penon'a  diacaee  became  wone  inatcad  of 
betto-  under  medical  treatment,  and  it  mentioned 
by  Saidaa  (l  v.  'Amoio*),  Zenobiiia  (Ptoomi. 
Cent  i.  9  63),  Diagedania  {Pnnni.  iL  8), 
chad  ApoaoUns  (i>Mwrtk  it  3SX  «d  Platarck 
(Proverb  tpabrnt  Alntmdr.  an  naU,  §  98).  See 
tim  Protmri.  e  Chd.  BodL  g  82,  in  Gaiaferd^ 
PinvemioffnqiU  Omei,  8 to.  Oxon.  1836.  It  ia 
piwUe  that  an  anther  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeu  (xii  p.  516.  c.)  aa  having 
written  a  treatite  aa.  the  Art  tn  Cooking  (Afoprv 
Tu^),  may  be  one  and  iba  nme  person,  bntof  thii 
we  Imve  no  certain  tnfbmiatinb  (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adag.  Mtdia.  CmL  4to.  Lipa.  1718.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACB'SIUS  fAWtriof),  a  nnwme  of  ApoUo, 
Boder  which  he  waa  wwahipped  in  Elia,  where  he 
Ind  s  apleadid  temple  in  tlie  agonu  This  mr- 
lam^  which  ha*  the  amn  ""g  aa  Agtarmf 
ad  Hk^MoKat,  charaetuiaed  the  god  aa  the 
>mter  of  eviL  (Ptna.  n.  24.  §  fi.)  [L.&] 

ACBSTB9  ('Aittfmi*)^  a  aon  •tS  dia  SuiUan 


rivar^pid  CMwiaaa  and  af  »  Trafn  nonua  of  tbe 
name  <rf  Egeata  or  Segeata  ( Viig.  Am.  i  195, 550, 
V.  36,  711,  Ac),  wbo  an»rdii^>  to  Servioa  waa 
■oit  by  ber  fiuber  Hippotea  or  Ipaoattatua  to  Sicily, 
that  die  might  not  be  devoured  1^  the  nuotaten, 
which  infested  the  territory  td  Tnjf  and  which 
had  ban  sent  into  tha  land,  h«anaa  tbe  Tm^u 
had  nAiaed  to  nwnd  Posridon  and  ApoUo  fbr 
having  fanilt  the  walla  of  their  dty.  When  %aati 
arrived  in  Sidly,  the  river«od  Ciimuos  in  tbe 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  bmt  by  ber  a  son  Aceales, 
who  waa  afterwarda  regarded  aa  the  hao  who  bad 
fbonded  the  town  of  Bmata.  (Conpw  SchoL  ad 
LjKapltr.  961,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Aoeatoi  in 
INoDysins  (L  52),  who  caUs  Um  Aegestna  (Afysa- 
voi),  is  di^tott,  Ux  acoording  to  bun  the  gnuid- 
btfaer  of  Aegeatns  qoanelled  with  Tiiwrnwion,  iriw 
slew  him  and  gave  hia  daaghteta  to  aoine  ner- 
chanta  to  omivey  them  to  a  diitant  land.  A  ndble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  tbem,  and  manied 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  iriien  ahe  suhseqimtly  gave 
birth  to  •  aon,  Aegeatnau  Daring  dw  war  against 
Troy  Aegestna  obtained  permission  firan  Priam  te 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  lAere  Aeoeaa  on  his  arrival 
was  hoqntably  leeeived  by  him  and  Elymna,  and 
built  for  them  the  towna  vt  AcgeaU  and  Elyme. 
The  aeeoant  of  Dioqyaini  urma  to  be  nothing  bni 
•  iitienaliatie  tnleipntation  of  tbe  genuine  legend. 
Aa  to  the  inconaiatenciea  in  VirgU'a  account  of 
Aeestea,  aee  Heyne,  Excmn.  I,  oa  Am.  v.  [L.  S.I 
ACESTOlKyRUS  ('Axatn^Mpof ),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  ia  cited  by  Plutarch  {Tiem. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  upeais,  an 
aceoont  of  tbe  battle  of  Salamis  aaow  othar  tUagu 
The  time  at  whidi  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanos (t.  a.  H€)iUir  wiXa)  speaka  of  an  Aceatn- 
dons  of  Meaalopolia,  wbo  wrote  a  work  aa  dtiea 
(w*fA  ToAiMv),  but  whether  this  ia  the  aame  aa  the 
above-mentioiwd  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('AxJoTwp).  A  surname  of  Aptdlo 
which  characterises  him  aa  the  sod  of  the  bsnliif 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  avertar  <M  evil,  like  da^nof, 
(Eurip.  ^adrosi.  901.)  [L.  &] 

ACESTOR  ('AW<rr<v),  snmanKd  Socaa  {XA- 
«u),  on  aeconnt  of  bis  fbmign  origin,  was  a  tiagie 
poet  at  Athena,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ariato- 
phaneb  He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thiadan 
at  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Awi,  31  i  SdioL 
adloc;  Fe9KHi,I216;  SchoL  nd/ba;  Pbot. and 
9md.«.i>.  3d«at:  W(dcker,i>M  OmdL  Tngod, 
9. 1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  fAWevaif*),  a  sculptor  mentioDed 
by  Fraaaniai  (vi  17.  9  2j  aa  having  execnted  a 
Btatna  of  Alazurfoa,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
CHywpio  gamea.  He  was  bom  at  Cnossna,  or  at 
any  rate  exerdaed  hia  prtrfesaian  there  for  scane 
tim&  (Pans.  z.  16.  g  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  scnlptor,  and  bad 
studied  ntid«  Ptolidivs  of  Corona  (I^as.  vi.  S. 
9  2) ;  so  that  Aceator  most  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  ^at  OL  82. 
(b.  c.  452:)  [a  P.  M.] 

ACESTCRIDES  CAMirropiSitt),  a  Corinthian, 
iras  made  npreme  commander  by  the  Syracosans 
in  B.  a317,  and  banished  Agathoclea  from  the  dty. 
(DiDd.xi&&} 

ACE8T0TRIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
itoiiaa  vdating  to  every  o.ty  (thf  aard  «dAa> 
/wAkA'),   In  theae  ha  gave  many  ml  historical 
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BCCOOBU,  u  weQ  M  tboae  whicfa  were  meiety 
anthioil,  but  be  entitled  them  iwtuti  to  aToid 
cunnmT  ud  to  indicate  the  pk—nt  nature  of  the 
■wtak.  It  waa  compiled  from  Conon,  ApoQodwna, 
Protagotas  and  othen.  (Phot  BibL  cod.  189 ; 
Tnts.  CM.  Tii.  lU.) 

ACHAEA  CAx«la)i  a  mnnnie  of  Demeter  bjr 
iriiidt  she  wBf  vonhipped  at  Atbena  by  the  Oe- 
phyneona  who  had  onigiBted  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod.  T.  61 ;  PluL  It.  et  Chir.  p.  37a,  d.) 

2.  A  mnume  of  Minerra  worshipped  at  Lo- 
oeria  In  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  anna  of 
Diomedee  were  preferred  in  her  temple.  (Ariatot 
JSini.  Narrat.  1 1 7.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axoitfi),  aooording  to  neaily  aD 
tnditaoiu  a  aon  of  Xuthua  and  Creuaa,  aaA  cana»- 
qnently  a  brother  of  Ion  and  giandaon  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeana  regarded  him  aa  the  anthw  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  aa  well 
aa  that  of  Achaia,  which  waa  foimeriy  called 
Aegiahis.  When  hia  nncle  Aeolna  in  Theualy, 
whence  he  himidf  had  come  to  Peloponneaua,  died, 
he  w^t  thither  and  made  himaelf  maater  of 
Phtfaiotie,  which  now  alao  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Pana.  tiI  1.  §  2 ;  Stnb.  Tiii 
p.383;Apollod.i.7.S3.)  Serma  {ad  Am.  1 242) 
alone  calla  Achaena  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  misnnitteti  for  Phthia.    [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  (*Axw((s),  aon  of  Andromachoa, 
whoae  nater  Laodice  married  Selencna  Callinicua, 
the  &tber  of  ARtiochos  the  Great.  Achaeua 
hinuelf  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
datea,  king  of  Pontna.  (Polyb.  ir.  51.  8  ^*  viii. 
22.§11.)  He  accompanied  Sdencna  Ceraunoa,  the 
•on  of  Culisicna,  in  hia  expedition  acroas  mount 
Taarua  agunat  Attalua,  and  after  tiie  aasaaaination 
of  Seleucna  NTenged  hia  death ;  and  thondi  he 
joi^ht  eauly  have  awumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained bithM  to  the  bmily  of  Seleucna.  Aati- 
oehua  tiie  Qnat,  the  BDcceaaQr  of  Selencna,  ap- 
pointed  him  to  the  conmumd  of  all  Aua  on  tbii 
side  of  nonnt  Taiinu,  a.  c  223.  Achaeua  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  aspire  all  the  diatricta 
which  Attalua  had  gained ;  but  having  been  Mtcly 
accoaed  by  Henaeiaa,  the  minister  of  Autiochna, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  ao  in  adtf-defence, 
■■nmed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  n^uils 
of  Ana  on  thia  nde  of  the  Tanma.  As  Iraig  aa 
AntiochttB  waa  ennged  in  the  war  wi^  Ptolemy, 
he  could  sot  marui  against  Achaena ;  bet  after  a 
peace  had  been  conduded  with  Ptolemy,  he  creased 
the  Tanma,  united  hia  fbrcea  widi  Attalua,  de- 
prived Achaeaa  in  mm  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minioin  and  took  Sardia  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadd.  Adiaena  after  mataining  a  aiege  of 
two  years  in  the  dtadel  at  last  fell  into  the  ^ds 
of  AntiochuB  &  c.  214,  through  the  treadiery  of 
Bolia,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  bat  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  pat  to  death  immediately.(Polyb. 
ir.  S.  I S,  iv.  46,  t.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  viL  15—18, 
Tiii.  17— 2i) 

ACHAEUS  CAX*"**)  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  waa  bom  a  c  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylua  gained  his  first  victory,  t/oA  four  years 
beEore  the  birth  <tf  Euripidea.  In  b.  c.  477,  he 
cmtoaded  with  Sophodeo  and  Euripides,  and 
dMogJi  he  BUbaeqnsntly  bmngltt  oat  many  dramaa, 
■cGordittB  to  MHoe  as  many  aa  thirty  or  fbr^,  lie 
nererthdesa  mly  ffuned  the  priae  once.  "  The 


ACHELOUS. 

fragments  of  Admena  oratain  modi  abange  mjtho* 
logy,  and  his  expresaiona  wm  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen.  x.  p.  451,  c)  Still  in  the  sa^rical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  tome  ancient  critics  thoogfat 
him  inferiw  only  to  Aeachyhu  (Diog.  Loer.  ii. 
13S.)  The  title*  of  aeTenof  Ua  satjtical  damw 
and  of  t«  of  hia  trwediea  ate  atill  known.  Tlw 
extant  flimmenta  of  hia  pieoea  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Uriidia,  Bonn,  18S4.  (Soidaa,  i.  v.) 
This  Aehaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  waa  a 
native  ttf  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidaa  and 
Pharorinus  he  wnte  ten,  according  to  Endoda 
fbortem  tragedies.  (Uriichs, /Mt.)    [R.  W.] 

ACHAE^MENES  {'AxoifUmt).  1.  The  an- 
eestor  of  the  PerHan  kinga,  who  founded  the 
&nuiy  of  the  Achaemcnidae  {'AxatfMriSat)^  which 
was  the  noblest  &mily  of  the  Pasaigadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Peruan  toibea,  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  an  om^  Aeeofding 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxea,  too  ftlloiring  waa 
the  order  w  the  descent :  Achaemenes,  Tebpea, 
Cambysea,  Cyma,  Teiapes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  Etarius,  Xerxes.  (Herod.  L 125,  viL  1 1 ; 
Aelian,  HuL  Ainm.  xiL  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  fiunilr  was  Achaemenia  in  Penis.  (Steph.f.«. 
'A^wMtna.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
^cAoemeiiNu  in  the  sraiso  of  Peruan.  (Hor.  Cbrai. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8;  Ov.  ^r.  Am.  L  226,  Met.  ir. 
212.) 

2.  The  aon  of  Dariua  I.  was  qipointed  by  hia 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expeditim  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
pnidentadviceofDemaratns.  When  Egypt nvdted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  B.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
waa  sent  to  snbdue  it,  but  waa  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Heiod.  iiL  12,  viL  7,  97a 
286 ;  Died,  xl  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEMG^IDES, « 
son  of  Adamaatus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  lef^  him  bdiind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cydops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Aat,  iii. 
613,  tBciOj-BLt  PouL  U.  2.  25.)        f  L.  S.] 

ACHA'ICU  S,a  surname  of  L-MuMUiufi. 

ACHAaCUS  ('Axolnfi).  «  philosophor,  who 
wrote  a  worii  on  Ethics.  His  tune  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi  99 ;  Theodor.  Graec.  agkii.  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schnlze ;  Clem.  Alex.  litrvM.  ir. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  Bumame  of  the  Siren^ 
the  daughters  of  Achelons  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
MeL  v.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  ApoUod.  L  7.  S  10.) 

2.  A  guieral  name  hx  watetvnymphs,  aa  in 
ColumelU  (x.  263),  where  the  oonpanions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Achdoides.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ('AxcXvos),  the  god  of  the  river 
Adielons  which  was  the  gitatesti  and  according  to 
tmditiMi,  ^  moat  indent  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  vrith  3000  brother^rivera  is  described 
aa  a  son  of  Octenus  and  Thetyi  (Hea.  Titx^.  340), 
or  of  OceanuB  and  Qaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Oaea.  (Natal.  Com.  vil.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  AchelouB  is  thus  described  by  Servius  {ad 
Virg.  Georg.  L  9;  Aen.  viiL  300):  When  Ache- 
Ions  on  one  occasitm  had  lost  hia  danghtcn,  the 
Srena,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  reodved  him  to  h«  boiam,  and  on  the  i^ot 
who*  ahe  Kodved  him,  dm  canaed  the  river  benv- 
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ing  Us  mm  to  gosh  forth.  Other  Mcouots  About 
Ae  ct  dw  rim  mui  it*  imne  are  giTMi  by 
Ste^Mon  of  BjmitiuB,  Stnbo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
nnbirA.  (2>e  /Tunt.  22.)  Acheloui  the  god  vu 
a  oMnpetitor  with  Hendn  in  the  auit  for 
I^uaeum,  and  fought  vtth  him  for  th«  bride. 
Adieloiu  «u  Gonqnered  id  the  contest,  bnt  at  he 
pMMssed  tlie  power  aMiuaiog  nrioiis  fonns,  lie 
netUMH^uMed  Umadf  fint  into  a  mpent  aod 
tim  into  a  bnlL  But  in  this  fonn  too  be  was  eon- 
foend  hy  Hendea,  and  deprired  of  one  of  hia 
bomt,  which  however  he  recovered  bj  giving  op 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Or.  JMet.  ix.  8,  &g.  ;  Apollod. 
is.  S  I,  il  7.  |5.)  Sophocles  (TVuahM.  9,  ftc) 
■akesDe&iHin  idate  these  ou.iiireiwe»  in  a  tome- 
lAat  diflBent  mamtBr.  Aceordiw  to  Ovid  (M*. 
ix.  87)i  the  Nnads  dialled  ue  bom  iriiich 
Heiadea  took  from  Adielona  into  the  horn  of 
plai^.  When  Tbesens  retained  home  from  the 
Csljrdoaian  dose  he  was  invited  and  hos^ritablj 
tudved  bj  Addons,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
nanner  be  bad  created  the  islands  called  Ediinades, 
(Or.  MtL  -m.  547i  Ac)  ^e  namenqs  wives 
■ad  descendants  of  Aradou  an  ^oken  of  in 
sepante  artides.  Stiabo  (x.  p.  458)  pn^HMet  a 
veiT  ingenuKU  interpretation  of  the  l^enda  abont 
AoieloQs,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
fte  nature  <^  the  river  itsel£  It  rescmUed  a  ball's 
vnoe  in  the  noise  (rf  the  vMer ;  its  windings  and 
its  tcadies  gave  rise  to  the  storj  about  hii  fixming 
Imasdf  into  a  serpent  and  abont  hk  horn ;  the 
formation  of  ishnds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires DO  explanation.  His  conquest  bj  Herades 
hstly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Herades 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  ttins  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cnltivadoo,  which  an  expressed 
hy  the  horn  of  plen^.  {Compare  Voss,  Mjfdtoiog. 
Briefi^  IxxiL)  0th en  derive  tbe  kpnds  about 
Adidoas  from  ^ypt,  and  describe  him  aa  a  second 
MUna.  But  however  this  may  be,  be  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throoghont  Greece  (Horn.  £L  xxi  194),  and  was 
Bvoked  in  piayeis,  lacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c 
^bnos  OL  Maenb.  v.  18),  and  die  Dodoneao 
Zras  nsnally  added  to  each  oiade  be  save,  the 
command  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Adidons.  (Ephonu, 
e.)  This  wide  extent  of  the  wonhip  of  Achdoos 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  aa  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
sonrce  of  all  nooriahment.  (Virg;  Otorg.  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Toss.)  The  contest  of  A^dous  with 
Betadea  was  leprssented  on  the  thrme  of  Amyclae 
(Pansi  iiL  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontaa  of  cedar-wood  and  gold.  (Pans, 
vi.  1 9.  S  9.)  On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 
god  ii  repreeented  as  a  boil  with  the  head  of  an 
oU  nan.  (CwnpL  Philostr.  ImM,  n.  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ACHEME^IDES.  lAcH^unKioBS.] 
ACH  ERON  CAx^)-  In  andent  gewrairiiT 
there  oocnr  several  rivers  <^  this  name,  all  tn  whidi 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  Wrald.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
m  diia  light  was  the  Acheron  in  ThesproUa,  in 
E|nma,a  eooutry  which  appeared  to  the  earliett 
Greeks  aa  the  end  of  the  worid  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  Wbea 
SBbaeqneDtty  Epirns  and  the  coontriei  beyond  the 
sea  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
tnnce  to  the  lower  worid  was  transferred  to  other 


more  distant  ports,  and  at  last  tbe  Acheron  was 
pfawed  in  the  lower  worid  ilsal£  Thns  we  find  in 
tbe  Homnie  poena  {Od.  x.  MS ;  conp.  Pans.  L  17. 
%&)  the  Acheron  described  aa  a  river  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytns  are  stdd  to 
flow,  Vhgil  (Jot.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Se^ 
vius)  describes  ii  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartanu, 
from  which  the  Styx  *ai  Cocytns  sprang.  Ao- 
ewdiiw  to  hlnrtnditioiiB,  Adwvni  had  bom  aeon 
v(  HwoB  and  Oaea  or  Demeler,  and  waa  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  die  lower  worid, 
becanae  be  bad  refreahed  tbe  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascal^na  waa  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Oorgyra.  (Natd.  Com.  iii,  1.)  In  late 
vritttTi  tbe  name  Acheron  is  aaed  ia  a  gcnod 
•ensa  to  dednate  tbe  wbok  tit  the  lower  wmid. 
(yirg.  Aen.  vu.  812;  Cic.  pOi<  redH.  in  SenaL  10; 
C.  Nepos,  Diom^  10.)  The  Etmacana  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
frmn  very  Mriy  times,  aa  we  most  infer  from  their 
Acbenmtici  tibri,  which  among  wioas  other  things 
treated  on  the  ddficatbn  of  the  soiria,  and  on  to* 
■crificea  (Adienmlia  taera)  by  whidi  this  was  to 
be  efiected.  (MUQer,  £kr«afer,  ii.  27,  fte.)  The 
desmption  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  noderttand.    [L.  s.] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Ax«fo«wl«  or  'Ax^pov 

«ft),  a  name  g$ven  by  ^  ancients  to  aevatd  lakea 

awampa,  wbidi,  Uko  the  varioca  rivcra  of  tba 
name  of  Achenm,  were  at  some  time  beUered  to 
be  connected  vtUh  the  lower  world,  natU  at  hut  tbe 
Achemsia  came  to  be  conddered  to  be  «  the  lower 
worid  itadf.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  firat  attached  was  the  Aehemna  in  Thee- 
protia,  thnmgh  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Tbuc  L  46 ;  Strak  viL  p.  324.^  Other  hkes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  worid,  were  near  Hemiono 
in  ArgoHs  (Pans.  ii.  35.  S  7),  near  Heradea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Jnofii  vi.  2.  g  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  tf.  JV.  iiL  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  hutly 
in  Emt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  ('AxiXAai),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysua,  and 
c<mimander  of  the  troopa,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c  48.  He  ia  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  dm. 
104;  Liv.  104;  Dion  Case.  dii.  4.)  Ha 
subsequently  joined  the  etmnch  Potbinas  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  waa  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  BuiBGiest  fbrceo  to  oppoas  him,  and  aent  am- 
baaaadora  to  treat  with  him,  bnt  these  Adiillaa 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possesdon  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  youi^er  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  Invaktng  out  between  them,  «ho 
had  Achillas  put  to  imHi  by  Ganymedes  a  eunuch, 
a.  47,  to  whom  abe  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C  ill  108—1 12 ;  B.  Alex. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  ilii.  36—40;  Lucan.  x.  519 — 
523.) 

ACHILLES  ('AxtAAcifs).  In  tb«  legends  about 
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AddOn,  M  abont  all  th«  heraei  of  the  Trojin  war, 

the  Honeiie  tnditiona  ahould  be  eanfailf  knrt 
afut  fnm  the  Tanoiu  addidotu  and  embelliui- 
nienta  with  whkh  the  gape  of  the  aodent  itoij 
have  been  filled  np  bjr  Uter  poet*  and  mytbogn- 
phoa,  not  indeed  by  fabrieatioiu  itf  dieir  own,  but 
aj  miaiftiaa  thoM  wajfgbaamtKj  details,  bj  iriiieh 
onl  tndilion  in  the  coone  of  centnnea  obA  ta^ 
nomly  altend  and  developad  the  origUMl  Jusrnel 

the  rtoty,  or  those  accouta  vhidt  wan  peculiar 
oily  to  ewtain  localitiea. 

Homeric  ilory,  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Pdens, 
king  of  the  Mjimidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  ThesMly, 
and  of  the  Neicid  Tbetk.  (Hoo.  A  zz.  206,  &e.) 
From  his  firiber^  mow  he  ii  often  called  niiAeAirs, 
niiAilIttSqf,  or  IlqAftM'  (Horn.  IL  xriiL  816  i  i. 
1 ;  i.  197 ;  Viig.  Am.  ii  268),  and  from  that  at 
bis  giandbther  Aeaicns,  he  dwiTed  his  name  Ae»- 
ddes  (/doKOnt^  IL  ii.  860 ;  Viig.  Ae*.  I  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  bj 
Phoeniz,  who  tnght  him  ehtqnence  and  the  arte 
of  war,  nd  Mcamnanod  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  iriuHn  the  bwo  always  shewed  neat  at- 
tachment (iz.  485,  Ac;  488,  &c)  In  die  heal- 
ing ait  he  was  instoncted  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(zi.  832.)  His  mothev  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  Ckte  was  ddwr  to  gain  glory  and  die  eaiiy,  or 
to  Utc  m  loBf  bat  ingiorioas  lift.  (iz.  41(^&e.) 
The  hero  chose  the  ktter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Tnjan  wa^  bom  which  he  knew  that  ne  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  nxty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  be  led  his 
hosts  of  Mymudones,  Hellenes,  and  Achoeans 
against  Tny.  (ii.  681,  Ac,  zii  168.)  Hoe  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  balwaric  of  the 
Oredcs,  and  the  worthy  flmmrite  of  Athena  and 
Hen.  (i.  195,  208.)  Preriotu  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  counby  around  Troy, 
•od  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (iz.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  np  Chiy- 
s(Sb  to  her  father,  he  threirtened  to  talce  away 
Briads  from  AchiUeB,  who  saneodered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  port  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  oitrealT  of  The- 
tis, prcanised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trmans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
nonredlieraon.  (L  26,to  the  end.)  Thea&irsof 
the  OiedEB  dedined  in  omiseqnence,  and  they  were 
St  last  presaed  so  hard,  that  ^ammaon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (iz.  17,  Ac)  Bat  other 
dilefii  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  AcbiDes,  ofierin^  him  rich  presente  ami  the 
restoration  of  Brisels  (iz.  119,  &c.) ;  bat  in  vain. 
At  last,  hovefw,  lie  was  pernaded  by  Patradns, 
his  dearest  fiiend,  to  aUow  htm  to  nuke  use  of  his 
men.  Mi  horses,  and  bis  armour,  (zvi.  49,  &c) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  leached 
Achillea,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grieC 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  hy  Hej^iaefltas,  and  Iris 
^ipeared  to  nose  him  from  his  lamenlationa^  and 
exhorted  him  to  mcne  the  body  of  Patrodus. 
(xviiL  166,  ftc)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  pat  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
be  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  bis  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (ziz.  155,  &c.)   He  wound- , 


ACHILLES. 

fld  and  slaw  nnndMrs  of  Trojans  (xs.  zzL),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  diaaed  thrioe 
aromid  die  walls  of  the  dty.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  bis  chanot,  and  dragged  bim 
to  the  ships  the  Oreeks.  (zziL)  After  this,  he 
bomt  the  body  of  Patrodus,  together  with  twelve 
yoong  e^tive  ^ojans,  who  wen  ncrificed  to  w- 
pease  the  qniit  u  his  Mend ;  and  snbseqnenUj 
gave  np  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  be^  fiw  it.  (xziii.  xadv.)  Achillea 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  bitt  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  (aw  pasagea. 
(zziL  358,  Ac,  zzi.  378,  &e.)  It  is  ezpnaoly 
mentioDed  in  ^  Odyss^  (zzir.  56,  ftc.),  where 
it  is  said  that  bis  fall — bis  conqueror  is  not  meo- 
tioned — was  lamented  hy  gods  and  men,  that  hia 
renuuns  together  with  those  of  Patrodus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  gdden  niu  which  Dionysus  had  given  aa 
a  pnsant  to  Thetis,  and  wen  dqnsited  in  a  phwe 
on  the  coast  of  Am  HeUcfpont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  AoiilleB  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  tho 
delineation  of  his  character  with  lore  and  admins- 
tion,  feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bnvest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  afiectwnate 
towards  his  mother  and  bis  friends,  formidaUe  in 
battles,  which  ore  hia  ddigbt ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  msccptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
paaaKm  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honoor  ia 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  bat 
withal  sahnits  obedientiy  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Zofar  indituMS.  Theoe  chiefly  consist  in  so> 
connta  whidi  fill  the  histny  ^  bis  youth  and 
deiUh.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  nid  to  have  conoealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  be  had 
inherited  from  bis  lather,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleos  one  night  disco- 
vered  bis  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  torar. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Pelens  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  hins 
in  the  arte  of  riding,  hunting,  and  laying  the 
phoiminz,  and  aleo  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
Nem,  iiL  51,  &.C.;  Orph.  Argon.  895 ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  i  Stat  AduL  L  289,  Ac;;  AnoDod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  &C.)  Cbdron  fed  his  pt^  with  the 
hearte  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  acGonnte,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  tbe  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  bim  (Fulgent.  MflJul,  iii. 
7  i  Stst  AdtOL  L  369),  while  othen  sgam  ststs 
that  she  put  him  in  beting  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  anldea,  Frran  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
liims  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  tbe  power  of 
silking  to  cheer  his  fiimds  at  banquets.  (Phiiostr. 
Her.  ziz.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  us  aga  of 
nine,  Calchaa  declared  that  Troy  could  not  ha 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  &tal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  be  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  occoant  <^  bis  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  compauions,  Deidameia,  1 
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wnHm  of  •  MB,  Pjnliw  or  Neoplidamu,  bj  Unk 
TW  Gnek»  at  last  diaetnend  bis  pItM  of  euMMt 
WBtf  nd  an  cnbusf  wms  asnt  to  l^oomsdci^ 
whs,  thon^  be  dsnied  ths  pnsescs  of  Achillas 
jtK  sDomd  tko  ■wsMogUB  to  Hoidi  Us  psbcob 
Oipseai  discorarad  the  yomig  boo  by  s  itmto- 
gen,  lod  AchiUeo  immediately  laoinised  his  ssiist- 
SMs  ta  the  Greek*.  (ApoUod.  ^  o.;  Hygin. 
96 ;  StaL  ^ak*£.  iL  200.)  A  difiennt  sccooDt  of 
Ui  Msy  in  Scyios  is  firea  by  Pkituch  (Tin.  35) 
Bid  PhUostntoa.  <£l«r.  xiz.  3.) 

Respecting  his  oondaet  towwdi  IfJuganos  it 
Anlia,  no  Aoambmmoh,  Ifhigihsu. 

Dviiig  tho  war  ^sinit  Tny,  Achilles  slew 
Pcntheuna,  aa  Anuon,  but  was  dse^  aumd 
whoa  he  diaeorered  her  besa^ ;  aadmanTher- 
■ta  ridinled  Un  for  his  teodemeas  of  hoot, 
AdiiDcs  killed  the  oooffix  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Snyni.  i.  669,  Pans.  t.  11.  §2;  comp. 
Soph.  PMIoeL  445;  Lycoph.  Cu.  999;  Tsetses, 
PoideM.  199.)  Ho  also  fbof^t  with  Memium  sad 
IMbi.  (Q.SBqmLiL480,&e.;  Hygin. 112; 

Am.  L  474,  Ab)  The  acooanU  of  his  death 
difttr  Tecy  mndi,  thn^  all  agree  in  suting  that 
he  did  not  &I1  hr  hwnan  hnds,or  at  least  not 
withoat  the  intamenee  of  the  god  AimQou  Ao- 
eording  to  some  tnditioDs,  h«  was  hilled  by  Apollo 
himKtf  {Sofh.  PhUoeL  334 ;  Q.  Smyin.  iiL  62 ; 
Hod  Oint.  IT.  6.  S»  &«.),  as  he  had  beni  fi»e- 
told.  (Hon.  IL  xxL  a7aL)  AoDacdii^  to  Hygiaos 
(AL  107).  Apdlo  assBDied  Hia  ^pcanoos  of 
htis  m  kuUog  aim,  while  others  My  that  ApoDo 
tnndj  dineted  the  wo^nn  of  Psiis  against  Achit 
les,  and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  aim- 
gutcd  by  the  dying  Hector.  (Viig,  Am.  vi.  57; 
Or.  MeL  ziL  601,  Ac ;  Hon.  IL  xxiL  858,  &c) 
Cietensis  (iiL  39)  relates  Us  death  thus : 
AtbUIea  lored  Pdyzena,  a  danghttt  of  Pliam,  and 
tanpted  by  the  laoniise  that  he  ahonld  receire  her 
a>  Us  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Tnjans,  he  vrent 
wi^nt  anas  into  tiie  tao^  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bn.  and  was  BHauiiiatcd  Uiere  by  Paria.  (G<nnp. 
Philortr.  Htr.±a.\l;  Hygin.  107  and  UO ; 
Ikuea  Phiyg.  84;  Q.  Smym.  iii.  50;  Tseta.  ad 
Ijfupir.  307.)  His  body  was  rescoed  by  Odys- 
sns  and  Ajaz  the  Telamonian;  his  armoor  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
tireeks,  whkh  gave  tise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  hnws  who  had  rascned  bis  body.  [Atax.] 

Aftar  Us  death,  Adiiltes  becuue  mm  of  the 
jndfles  in  the  lower  wuJd,  and  dwelled  in  the  is. 
Jandi  of  the  blessed,  whoe  he  was  nnited  with 
Meddaor  Iphigeneia.  The  bbnloiu  island  of  Lence 
in  the  Eusne  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
WW  called  Achillea,  because^  aocwding  to  snae  m- 
ports.  it  eauuned  Us  hocty.  (Mela,  iL  7;  Schtd. 
Afi\Hj:A<ai.ir.49;Pani.iiLl9.§ll.)  Adulles 
was  wcnhii^ted  as  one  of  the  nat^mal  heroes  of 
Greece.  The  Theisalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
Oracle  of  Dodona,  offered  annnal  ncrifices  to  him 
in  Tpdbs.  (Philoetr.  Her.  zix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasinm  at  Olyai^  there  was  a  csooti^  at 
which  certain  solwianitiss  wen  peribnned  before 
the  (Nympie  games  "m™"-*"^.  (Puib,  vL  23. 
S  3L]  SoDctDaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
toad  from  Arcadia  to  Sparu  (Pans.  iiL  20.  §8),  on 
cape  Signaa  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p. 494),  and  other 
[^aces.  The  events  of  his  life  were  freqaoitly  re- 
presented in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bottiger,  Vo- 
«Hgwa<i&fe,iiLpul44:,  Ac;  Mnwam  ClemanL  L  52, 
T.17;TiIIaBa^L9iMai.Nap.iL59.) 
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ACHILLES  ('Axl^A«^),  a  son  of  Lyaon  of 
AtlumSf  iriw  was  beUered  to  hare  first  iotndaeed 
in  Us  natiTs  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostiacian.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vl  p.  333.) 
Sennl  other  end  mo«  cndible  acooonts,  how- 
ever, asoibe  this  institotion  with  more  probability 
to  other  persMis.  [L.  1^1 

ACHILLES  TATIU3  ('AxiMudf  T^m),  or 
asSnklaa  and  Etkbda  caD  Um  AdtiUao  Smai* 
am  AlezandiiDe  rhetoridan,  who  was  (ufmmAj  b»- 
liered  to  hare  lived  in  the  sectmd  or  third  century 
of  our  aern.  Bat  as  it  is  a  well-known  bet, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  ij  Photios,  that  he 
imitalfflt  Heliodnus  of  Emeaa,  he  most  have  tired 
after  this  writer,  and  thersfim  bdongs  MtW  t« 
the  kttv  half  of  the  fifth  or  ths  bagimiii^  of  lha 
dxth  eoBtw  of  ow  aanu  Soldas  statss  that  he 
was  oiiginaHy  a  I^an,  and  that  sahseqoutly  ha 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  Ths  tmth  of  tUs 
assertion,  as  fiv  as  Achilles  Tatins,  the  author  oi 
the  roaanoe,  is  ooncwned,  is  not  Btqqmrted  hj  tha 
woik  of  AdiiUoB,  which  bsais  no  marks  of  Chiia> 
tian  thoofl^ts,  lAilo  it  wonld  w»  be  diAenh  to 
pioTs  mm  H  that  ha  was  a  heathen.  TUa 
romanoe  u  a  history  ttf  the  adventnrea  of 
two  lovers,  Cleilophoa  and  Lenctppe.  Itbeaistha 
title  Id  sard  Asiwinv  m1  KAiurofmm^  and 
conusto  of  sight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  ito 
defects,  it  u  ons  of  tha  best  lova-storiea  of  the 
OtsakA.  OaitophaB  i>  wptassBled  fai  It  whlii^  to 
a  fiiend  tha  iniob  eoarss  of  tha  evonto  frwn  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  sisij 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
a^ted  and  innpid.  Adiilles,  tike  his  predecessor 
Heliodonu,  disdained  having  reconrse  to  what  is 
narTdlons  and  inqmbsUe  in  itself^  bat  the  aeea- 
anlation  of  advanlnraB  and  of  phyiical  as  well  as 
moral  difflcnltias,  which  the  loncs  have  to  over- 
come, befen  they  are  happfly  nnitad,  is  too  great 
and  rsndais  the  story  improbable,  tbongh  their  ar- 
rangement and  sneosssMm  an  ikilfidly  managed  by 
ths  snthM".  Namenma  parte  of  the  work  however 
are  wiitteo  mthont  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
nol  vpsar  oonneeted  with  ths  story  by  any  inter- 
nal neeessi^.  Beddoa  these,  the  work  has  • 
great  many  digressinia,  which,  althoogh  ioteiest- 
ing  in  themselTee  and  containing  cnrioiis  infor- 
matioi,  intcRupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
nanativa.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  tnm  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  ei  Adiillea 
himself^  and  while  he  thas  tmste  to  his  books  and 
his  leaiiiing,  he  aipftmn  ignorant  itf  hunaa  nators 
and  the  aniiis  of  real  liEk  The  laws  of  decency 
and  monlity  are  not  always  paid  dne  regard  to,  a 
defect  whidi  is  even  noticed  by  Photuia.  Ilw 
style  of  tha  work,  on  whkh  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principBl  caia,  is  thonmgUj 
riietorical :  there  is  a  perpetoil  striving  afta  elo- 
gance  and  beauty,  aftW  images,  pons,  and  anti- 
tliesea.  These  tUngs,  howevn,  were  just  what 
the  Bge  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  moch  read,  ia  attosted  1^  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant. 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Cnicejas),  Ley- 
den,  1544;  a  eotnpleto  translation  i^weared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  Aist  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  Svo.,  print- 
ed togethw  with  similar  works  of  Longns  and 
Paithniins.  An  edition,  with  a  volnminoaa  though 
rather  careless  oomnKntary,  was  published  by  Sai- 
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Bi8diii,Lejdcii,  1640, 8*0.  The  be«t  and  most  re- 
mit fldititm  b  bjr  Jamba,  Lai^ng,  1821,  in 
3  toU,  8to.  The  firet  nri^niM  eootaini  th«  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  I^tin  tmuQadon  by 
CnmjoB,  and  the  Kcond  the  commentary.  There 
u  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  HodgeeX  Oxford,  1638,  Svo. 

Suidat  aacribes  to  this  HHDe  Adiillea  Tatiiia,  a 
woik  on  the  sphere  («ipl  o^atfaa),  a  fngnwDt  of 
which  pmfesMng  to  be  an  intmdnction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratna  (EW}wy4  sit  rd  ^Apirov 
^avifuva)  ia  itiU  extant  Bnt  as  this  worit  is 
nfenwd  to  by  Firmicus  {MaiMea.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Adtillea,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
mwt  biTo  lived  before  the  tima  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  woik  ita^  is  of  no  particular 
TBlne.  It  is  printed  in  Petavins,  UtXMolo^ia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam^  1703,  fol.  Soidas 
alto  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatiaa  on  Ety- 
™oIegy,  and  another  entitled  Miicellaneons  His- 
tnies ;  as  both  are  loot,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  AchiDaa  wm  their  aatluw.   [L.  S.] 

ACHILLSUS  aaanmed  the  titia  <rf  emperor 
nnder  IModetian  and  reigned  over  ^ypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  1^  Diocletian  after 
B  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  pot 
to  denth,  A.  D.  296.  (Entrap,  ix.  14,  15 ;  AnreL 
Vict,  de  Oaf.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  ft  patronymio,  finmel  tma 
Achillea,  and  pres  to  hia  aon  Pyrrlraa.  (Or. 
Htrt)id.  TiiL  8.)  [L.  8.] 

ACHI'ROE  rKxvh)y  or  according  to  Apollo- 
donifl  (iL  1.  §  4^  Anchinoe,  which  is  peuiaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchinji^  was  a  daughter  of  Nilns,  and 
the  wife  of  Belni,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  AagyptoB  and  Daaani.  Accor^g  to  the  scho- 
Uast  on  Lycophron  (SeSand  1I6I),  Area  begot 
by  her  a  son,  ^thon,  and  according  to  Hegeaippns 
(op.  Staph,  Bjfse.  a.  v.  ndWifni),  bIbo  two  daugh- 
tan,  PaUanaea  and  Rhoelea,  from  whom  two 
towna  derived  their  namea.  [L.  &] 

ACHLYS  ('AxAifo),  accwding  to  some  mmeat 
ooamoooniea,  the  etuiul  night,  and  the  first 
create  d  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaoa. 
According  to  Heoiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  ^e  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heiades  {SenL  Here  264, 
&c.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  we^wng,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  iwotlen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shouUers  thiddy  corered 
with  dnst  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  (^KjcjiI^t  vfdi  2«pt(M), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interfwetation  of 
Dreams,  'OrtipoKprrwd,  is  probably  tiie  sum  per- 
son aa  Ab&  Bekr  Mohammed  Boi  Sfrin,  moae 
work  on  tba  same  anhjeet  is  atfll  extant  In  Arabic 
in  Uie  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  {.CaioL  Cod.  Ma- 
muer,  BibHolk.  B^.  Porit.  vol.  1  p.  230,  cod. 
Hccx.,)  and  who  wai  bom  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
nnddiedA.K.nO.  (a.  D.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Posey,  CaiaL  Cod.  Mamuacr.  Arab.  BihUoOu  BodL 
p.  £16.)  Hia  eonjectnre  wiQ  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  ia  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Admtt  and  Mohammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
fint  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Admet^  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  diat  of  Ibn  Sfrin,  aa  the  writer  of  the 
former  (w  the  timalator)  wppeain  fnm  intenal  eri- 
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deuce  to  have  been  certainly  a  Cliriatian.  (c^  2. 
150,  Ac)  It  adato  oily  in  Greek,  or  mUier  (if 
the  above  eonjectnre  aa  to  its  antbor  be  cmrect) 
it  has  mHj  been  published  in  that  huigaage.  It 
conrista  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  dnived  from  what  has  be«]  written 
on  the  same  subject  fay  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  tianalated  cat  of  Ortek  into 
I^n  ibont  the  year  1160,  1^  Lao  Tnaena,  of 
which  work  two  apedmens  are  to  be  fimnd  in 
Caap.  Batthii  Advenaria.  (xzxi.  14,  ed.  FraneoC 
1624,  folL)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1677,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  tianslation,  made  by  Lenn- 
davius,  fonn  a  very  imperfect  Oret^  manaacript, 
with  the  titlA  "  ApotMsaris  Apotekamata,  aive 
de  ^niificatis  et  Eventia  Insomniomm,  ex  Indo- 
tmn,  Jr  ersarum,  A^yptiwumque  DiBCi]Jina."  The 
word  Apomtuaret  is  a  coimption  of  the  name  of 
the  fomouB  Albumasar,  or  Abb  MaVhar,  and  Lenn- 
clavioB  afterwards  acknowledged  his  nutake  in 
attributing  the  woric  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  iqipended  to 
hia  edition  of  the  OhwwMbb  of  Aitenidom% 
Lutet  Paris.  160S,  4to.,  and  some  Omk  variooa 
readiagB  are  inserted  by  Jac;  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otutm  Daverdrienae,  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
Svo,  It  has  alio  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  Oetman.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ACHO'LIUS  held  die  office  of  Maguter  Ad- 
BiMwoaaai  in  the  nign  of  Valerian.  (&  c.  253— 
260.)  One  of  hia  woriu  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
eontuned  an  account  at  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc  Aur^.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Sevenia. 
(L«aprid.  Alex.  Sev,  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.  [Hakptjax.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  (*A«ix^s)  waa  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gmls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennns  com- 
nianded  the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonia. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  a  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennns  in  his  invaouon  of  Greece*  (Paus.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  S  1,  &C.)  Some  writers  anppoae 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persona, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  nam&  (Schmidt,  "  De  fontibus  veternm  uo- 
tomin  in  enarrandis  expeditionibns  a  Gallia  in 
Macedoniam  snsceptis,"  Bend.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  snmame  of  Venus  (Vbg.  Am. 
i  720),  which  according  to  Servins  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Oiaces ;  others  om- 
nect  the  name  with  the  Greek  diciScr,  i.  «.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  fomily-name  of  the  Manlia 
gena>  (Sonv  qwaks  of  the  Acidini  aa  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.  (De  lug.  agr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  pmetor  urbuius  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  aenate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  a  c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Namia  to 
oppose  Hasdrnbal,  and  was  the  fiiat  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  hitter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c.  206  he  and  L.  Comelina 
Lentulue  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Auaetani  and'  llergetea, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence (rf*  die  afaaence  (rf  Sdpio.  He  did  not  ra- 
tom  to  Rome  till  &  c.  199,  bat  was  prevented  by 
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the  triboM  P.  Poiaiu  I^woi  from  entering  the 
aty  in  id  o'ntion,  which  the  aenate  had  gnoted 
hinu  (Lit.  xxriii.  38,  xxiz.  1 — 3. 13,  zxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Manliub  Acidinus  Fulvunus,  origin- 
bdooged  to  the  Fulria  gena,  bnt  ma  adopted 
into  the  Muilia  gens,  prob&bly  by  the  aboTe-men- 
tkoed  Aodiniu.  (VeU.  P«t.  ii.  &)  He  wm 
pntetor  &.&  188,  and  had  the  pronnce  of  Hiapania 
dVavit  allotted  to  him,  wb«re  he  mnained  till 
B.  c  136.  In  the  latter  year  he  deCnted  the 
Cehiberi,  aad  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  hia 
BCKoeaaor  wrwld  have  reduced  the  whole  jpeople  to 
aabjedien.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  cona» 
^iHOce,  but  obtained  only  an  ondon.  (LiiT.xxzriii. 
S5,  xxziz.  21,  29.)  In  b.  c.  183  he  vaa  one  of 
tba  inliaaiilnri  aent  into  Oallia  Tnnaalpina,  aad 
na  aho  sppointed  one  of  the  trinmrira  for  found- 
ing the  l^in  ariony  of  Aqidleia,  vhidi  waa  how- 
mr  not  ibnnded  till  8.  c  181.  {lAr.  xxxiz.  &4, 
fiS,  xL  U.)  He  was  eonaal  n.  c  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  hia  own  hntbor,  Q>  Folvina  Flaecna, 
wUch  is  the  only  inatanee  (rf  two  brothen  hold- 
ing  the  conmlahip  at  the  wme  time.  (Fott 
C^pM.;  VelL  Pat.  il  8.)  At  the  eleetion  of 
Actdiniu,  M.  Scijrio  deelaied  him  to  be  etr—i 
iomna,  tyngimmque  emm.   (Cic.  d»  Or.  iL  64.) 

S.  L.  Hanlios  (AciDncos),  who  wna  qnaeator 
iDB.c.  168  (IdT.  m.  13),  ia  {sobaUy  one  of  tba 
two  Bfanlu  Acidim,  who  an  mentioned  two  yean 
hrfxe  «a  iUnstrioiu  yontha,  and  of  whom  Mie  ma 
the  aon  of  M.  Manlina,  the  other  of  L.  ManUna. 
(Lir.  xlii  49.)  The  latter  ia  pnbeb\j  the  aame 
m  the  qnaeotM',  and  the  aon  of  No,  2. 

4.  AciDfNUS,  a  yoonc  man  who  waa  going  to 
pome  hia  atndiee  at  AIamib  at  the  Hune  time  aa 
yoiingCiMvo,ac.45.  (Cie.arf^xiL82.)  He 
ti  pemapa  the  aame  Addimii  who  aant  intell^enee 
to  (^eero  respeeting  the  death  of  MaweDua.  {Gs. 
md  Pom.  ir.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  OENS.  The  ftrnfly^namea  of  thia 
gniB  are  Avwla,  Balbds,  and  Qlabrio,  of  which 
the  bat  two  wen  mdimbtedly  plebeian,  aa  nem- 
hen  tbeae  faniBea  wm  Stefooitly  tribnnea  of 
thepleha. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  ymmger,  waa  bom  at  Brisia  (Breada),  ai^ 
waa  the  bod  of  Minndns  Macrinna,  who  was  en- 
mOed  by  Veapaaian  among  theoo  of  praetorian 
nnk,  Acilianna  waa  ■aoceaBvahr  qaaeator,  tri- 
hime,  and  pmetor,  nd  «t  hia  devtli  Idft  Pliny  oart 
efbianopet^.   (Plin.  ^  i.  14,  iL  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  ORBGO'RIUS  (r^irr^ 
'AkMotoi),  a  Onek  Monk,  a.  d.  1841,  distin- 
miahed  in  the  eontroreny  with  the  Heaychaat  or 
QaietilA  Mooka  of  Motut  Athoau  He  sapported 
mti  aacceeded  Baiham  in  hia  oppodtkni  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  qipMoed  on  the  Momit 
of  the  Tranafignmtion  waa  mumOed.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cantantienua,  took  part  (a.  n.  1347) 
with  Palamaa,  the  leader  of  the  Qnietuta,  and  ob- 
tabied  the  condemnation  of  Adndynua  by  aereral 
WBBcib  at  CoMtantinople,  at  one  e^ecially  in 
i-o,  1361.  Banaina  of  Adn^nna  an,  Dt 
FjiaaifiJ  af  QptrvtfoM  Dsi  admrmm  fmperiHam 
Onporii  Palamae,  in  **  Varioram  Pontifictnn 
ad  Petrmn  Onapheom  Entychianum  EpiatoL"  p.  77, 
Gretaer.  4to.  IngolsL  1616,  and  CWwa/oaiM- 
nm  d§  HaerttAua  Pahmae,  "  Qraeciae  Ortho- 
doxae  Serqitona,"  Leo.  Allatiaa,p.  755,  voL  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACffl  CAjuX  asMldii«  to  Ond  (Mfc  ziiL 
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760,  Ac)  a  aon  of  Fannus  and  Symaetbiti  He 
waa  bektved  by  the  nymph  Oalatea,  and  Polypb^ 
moa  the  Cyclop,  jealoua  at  him,  en^ked  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  Hia  blood  goahhig  Garth  from  under 
the  rock  waa  changed  br  the  nymph  into  Uw 
rirer  Acia  or  Ariuoa  at  the  foot  cf  moont  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  wh«e  else,  and  ia 
perfa^p*  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  soggeated  br 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  nm  ^>ringa  forta 
from  under  a  loek.  [iZ  &] 

ACME'NES  ('Akh9>'m),  a  anraame  of  certain 
nymphs  worahipped  at  Elta.  where  a  aaered  endo- 
ann  contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  goda.   (Paus.  t.  15.  $  4.)  [L- 3  ] 

ACMiyNIDEa,  one  of  the  thna  Cydopea  (Or. 
Fad.  IT.  288),  U  the  Mne  aa  j^rnumon  in  Vugil 
(^SM^  Tiii.  425),  and  aa  Aigaa  in  noat  othw  ao- 
coonte  of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  8.] 

ACOKIES  Q/uainit),  aoeording  to  Ovid  {Mtt. 
<uL  682;  Ac)  the  son  of  a  poor  fi*i>t-"""  in 
Maeoaia,  who  twred  as  {nlot  in  a  aUa  After 
landing  at  the  iabai  of  Naxoa,  aoane  of  toe  Mikin 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beantifnl  alnaning 
boy,  whom  they  had  fonnd  ia  the  island  and  wnora 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  bat  Aeoetea,  who 
recogniaed  in  the  boy  the  god  Baeehns,  diasoaded 
them  from  H.  bat  in  vain.  When  the  aUp  bad 
reached  the  open  wm,  the  hi^  awoken  ud  desired 
to  be  carried  bade  to  Nanw.  The  niloiB  nroadsed 
to  do  BO,  bat  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereapon 
the  god  flhowed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  B^sa^ ; 
Tinea  began  to  twine  round  the  Teaael,  tigera  ap- 
peamd,  and  the  nilon,  aeised  with  na^ieas,  jnmp- 
od  into  the  sea  and  periabed.  Aeoetea  akm  was 
■red  and  oonTayed  hack  to  NavM,  when  ha  waa 
initiated  in  the  BaeAie  myateriea  and  boeama  a 
pfiaat  of  the  god.  Hyginns  {fiA,  184),  whoaa 
atoiy  on  the  wbole  agrees  with  that  of  Orid,  and 
an  the  other  writen  who  mention  this  adTentara 
of  Beech  OS,  call  the  crew  of  the  ahip  Tyrrhenian 
piratea,  and  derire  the  name  of  the  TynbaniaB  oca 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn,  fffmm.  m  Baedk  f  Apol- 
lod.  iiL  6.  §  8;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.  [Nicnris.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  C^^^  « 
'Ajcofthit),  a  aOn  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Aeontinm  in  Arcadia  deriTod  its  name.  (Ap(4- 
lod.  iii  8. 1 1 ;  Steph.  Bya.  a.  v.*Aitimar.)  [U  &] 

ACCNTIUS  fAarfiYiet),  m  baaatibl  ymtth  ef 
die  ialand  of  Geoa.  On  one  oocnakm  he  cane  ta 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  Ceatiral  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noUe  Athenian.  When  he  mw  her  aitting  in  the 
tem^  attending  to  the  aacrifiee  ahe  waa  offering, 
he  tWw  befwe  het  an  apple  apon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **I  swaar  by  the  aanctnaiy  of 
Diana  to  many  Acontimi**  The  nnrae  took  m 
the  ^iple  anct  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
alond  what  waa  written  upon  it,  and  then  thnw 
the  apfde  away.  But  the  goddeaa  had  heard  her 
TOW,  as  Aconttna  had  wished.  After  the  lestiTal 
waa  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  Idt^ 
bnt  be  wHted  fcr  the  raanU  of  what  had  haffoned 
and  took  no  further  atepe.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe*a  fiuher  waa  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  ahe  was  taken  ill  joat  befbn  aa 
nuptial  aolemnities  were  to  begin,  and  thia  accident 
was  repeated  three  timea.  Acontioa,  informed  of 
the  oocnrrenoe,  hasteoed  to  Athens,  and  the  Ddt- 
shk  omdek  whidli  was  coDsalled  by  the  maiden^ 
bthg^  dedared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  iUneaa 
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me*nt  to  poudt  C^dippe  iat  ber  pninrj.  The 
midan  Aw  flzriuned  «w  wliob  lAa  to  her  mo- 
ther,  and  the  &Uier  wu  u  last  induced  to  give  his 
dau^tH  to  Acontiua.  Tliii  atory  is  relsted  by 
Ovid  {Heroid.  20,  21 ;  comp.  THri.  iiL  10.  73) 
mod  Aristaenetus  (.^nif.  X.  10),  and  is  alto  allnded 
to  in  lereial  fragmenta  of  undent  poets,  entedally 
of  CaUimachos,  who  wrote  a  poem  wi^  tat  title 
Cydippo.  The  aHoe  stonr  with  aome  modificationa 
ianlirted  byAntoDintu  IdbenJis  (JWeftun.  1)  of  an 
Athenian  Hennocntea  and  Cteaylta.  (Camp.  Ctk- 
srLLAandBattmann,3/,^&lo^iLp.ll&.)  [L.S.] 

A'GORIS  (^AMpa\  Idng  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  wiui  ETagoras,  king  of  Cypma,  againat 
their  eonunoa  enemy  Artazerxea,  lui^  of  Persia, 
■boat  B.  c  386,  and  aaaiated  Evagoraa  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  condiuion  of  the  war  with 
Enigoias,  b.  c.  376,  the  Pciaians  diiectod  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acwia  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  man^  Greek. 
iDcnenaries,  of  whcai  be  appointed  Chabnas  geno- 
raL  Chabriaa,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  com[dRint  Fkinabanu,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  wm. 
When  tho  Pernan  army  anteied  Egypt,  which 
waa  not  tiU  B.  a  878,  Aooris  was  atrody  dead. 
(Died.  XT.  3-4,  8,  9,  29,  41«  42 ;  Theopom.  ap. 
Phai.  cod.  176.)  SyneaUna  (p.  76,  a.  p.  357,  a.) 
aadgns  thirleen  years  to  hia  ndgn. 

ACRAEA  {•htcpelo.),  1.  A  duster  of  the 
TiT«>sod  Ast^on  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  ner  natera  Euboea  and  Prosymns  acted  as 
onraes  to  Heta.  A  hiU  Acnea  oppoaito  the  temple 
of  Hna  Mar  Mycenae  deriTed  ita  bum  from  hw. 
(Pana.  H.  17.  1 2.1 

3.  Acraea  and  Acnwoa  are  also  attrOmtea  girea 
to  varioua  goddeaaea  and  goda  whoae  templea  were 
dtoated  upon  hilla,  anch  aa  Zens,  Heia,  Aphrodite, 
PaUaa,  Artemia,  and  others.  (Pans.  L  1.  g  3,  iL  24. 
%  1;  Apollod.  L  9.  $28;  Vitmr.  L  7;  ^lanheim, 
ad  OaUim.  Hynm  m  Job.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAEPHBUS  CliMpn»ipt6t\  a  wn  of  ApoUo, 
to  whom  dw  fmindation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Aciaephia  was  aacribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wo> 
■hipped  in  that  j^ace,  derired  fnm  h  the  surname 
of  Aciaephiaa  or  Acraephiaeua.  (Sttnh.  Bya. :  «. 
'Ajtfxu^tfa;  Pans.  ix.  23.  §  8,  40.  §  2J)     [L.  S.] 

ACRAOAS  (^hKpiyas%  a  son  of  Zens  and  the 
Oonmd  Aelen^  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Aciagas  (Agrigentom)  in  Sicily  waa 
aacribed.  (Steph.  Byf.  c.o.  AjcpttTarrat.)  [L.  &] 

ACRAOAS,  an  engnver,  or  chaser  in  ailver, 
■poken  of  by  Pliny,  (zxziii.  12.  8  ££.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  whem  he  was  bonu  Pliny 
■ays  that  AcnaBa,  BoeUina  and  Mya  woce  con- 
ddend  hot  Utde  inferior  to  Mentor,  ■&  artiat  of 
gnat  noto  fai  the  nme  profcarion;  and  that  mAM 
«  all  three  were  in  exiatenca  in  bis  day,  preeemd 
in  difierent  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodea. 
Those  of  Acia^as,  ^o  was  eipecaally  bmed  for 
hia  repreaentatuma  of  banting  aoenes  on  cnps, 
were  in  the  t«m|^  t&  Baechns  at  Rhodes,  and  ctm- 
iiatad  of  cima  with  figniea  of  Wf*<^fit  and  Centaurs 
gnved  on  Uiem.  If  the  haguige  of  Pluy  jnsdfiea 
na  in  inferring  that  the  ^ree  artists  i^m  be 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Aciagas  in  the  lattn  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.P.M.] 

ACRAT07H0RUS  ('Aa^Marof^),  a  snr- 
mm  of  DiMiyana,  by  which  he  waa  deaignated  aa 


ACRON. 

the  ginr  tS  anmixed  wine,  and  worahmed  at 
Phigdda  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viiL  39.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ACRATO'POTES  ('AKporov^it*),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  waa  a  hero  wMihii^ted  in  Mn- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap.  AAm.  iL  p.  39.) 
According  to  Panaanias  (12.$  4),  who  calla  him 
aimply  Acratsa,  he  waa  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
niona  of  Dionyaua,  who  waa  worahi^ted  in  Attica. 
I^naaniaa  saw  bia  imagB  at  Athena  in  the  booaa 
of  P(^;ticMi.wbereitwaafixad  iathawalL  [L.  &] 
A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  waa  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  templea  and  take  away  the  atatoes  d  the  waiM. 
(Tac:  Aim.  xy.  45,  xvi  23;  oomp.  Dioa  CfaiTfc 
Shod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reid^e.) 

ACHION,  a  Locrian,  waa  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic.  lie  Piau  29.)  He  ia  mentioned  by 
Valeriua  Maximal  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  thia  paa- 
sage  of  Cicero)  nnder  the  name  vS  Ariont  wluMt  ia 
a  mlse  leading,  inatead  of  Aeriom, 

ACRISIONEIS,  apatronymic  of  Duiae,  dan^ 
ter  of  Aeiiaiiu.  (Viig.  Am,  vii.  410.)  Homer 
{IL  xir.  319)  naea  tbe  form  'iut^uirn.    [L.  S.J 
ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Persona, 
gnndaon  of  AerisiQ&  (Or.  Met.  i.  70.)    [L.  8.] 
ACRI'SIUS  ('Axplruu).  aaou  of  Abas,  king  of 
Aigos  and  of  OoUoa.   He  waa  giandton  of  Lyn- 
fleu  and  yt-graadamt  of  DaMua.   His  twin- 
loother  waa  Proetus,  with  whom  he  ta  said  to  have 
qnamlled  even  in  the  womb  of  bia  mothw.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisina  had  grown  np,  he  expelled 
Proetna  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  aupported  by 
bia  &ther-inJaw  lobatoa,  the  Lyciao,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acriaina  waa  compelied  to  share  hia 
kingdom  with  bia  brother  fay  girag      ta  ban 
Tiryns,  while  he  letainad  Aigot  fbr  bimaelL  An 
wade  had  declared  that  Dana^  the  dan^ter  of 
Acriuos,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfother.     For  this  reason  he  kept 
Dana£  ahut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  braioi  tower.   But  here  ahe  beome  moUier  of 
Peraens,  notwithatanding  the  preoutiana  of  b«- 
father,  according  to  eame  accounta  by  her  ancle 
Proetas,  and  according  to  otheia  by  Zeos,  who 
viuted  her  in  the  form  of  a  ahower  <n  gold.  Acnk 
aina  ndered  mother  and  child  to  oe  expoaed 
on  the  wide  aea  in  a  cheat ;  bat  the  chest  niated 
towatda  the  idand  tS.  Seriphua,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  kingPolydectea. 
(ApoUod.ii  2.  §  1, 4.  S 1 :  Pans.  ii.  16.  S  2,  25.  §  6, 
iiL  13.  S  6;  Hygin.  i'b&.63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  anfaaeqnently  fulfilled  in  the 
caae  of  Acriuna,  see  Pkrbxu&    According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euriiddeo  {OntL  1087),  Acriaina 
waa  the  foonder  of  the  Delphic  ai^hictyimy. 
Strabo  (ix.    420)  bebevea  that  tUa  anqUe^ony 
Bxiated  brfm  the  time  of  Aaiaiuk  and  ttet  Iw 
waa  only  the  fint  who  legohded  the  affiira  of  the 
ami^c^mu,  fixed  tke  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyona,  (Comp. 
labanins,  OraL  toL  iii.  472,  ed.  Reiake.)  [L.  S.] 
ACROX,  a  hrag  of  tha  Cacninenset,  witoni 
Remnfau  himaelf  Jew  in  bottle.   He  dedicated 
the  ainu  of  Acron  to  JnpitM  Feretiina  aa  Spotn 
QpHNOL   (See  DieL  ifAiO.  p.  893.)   Idvy  BMn- 
tiona  the  drramstance  withoot  giving  Vb»  nante  of 
theking.  (Plot  Ann.  16;  Sarr.  od.  l%%.da«.Ti 
860;  Liv.  l  10.) 

ACRON  CAiijpM'),  an  eminnt  nbyBcaui  of 
Agrigentum,  the  Mm  of  Xcqhj.   Hia  exact  dote 
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ii  not  fcwnni;  halt,  u  lie  b nentloiiBd  u  bdag 
mAmpoarj  with  Empedoda,  who  died  about 
tbe  T)fg:iiiiiT"g  the  Peloponneaian  war,  be  must 
baveliTed  in  ^  fifth  eentnijbefonChriat.  From 
^aij  be  went  to  Athou,  and  then  opened  a 
[Aila«^)hieal  acluxd  (ivo^/Urvm').  It  ia  nid 
that  he  WM  in  that  eh?  during  the  great  plague 
(a.  a  430),  and  that  large  firea  for  the  porpoae  of 
pnrifyii^  the  air  who  kindled  In  the  atreeta  bjr 
hifl  direction,  which  proved  of  great  aerriee  to 
aereial  of  the  ndi.  (Flat.  /a.  a<  CUr.  80 ; 
Orilna.  Sf»ofM.  tL  24,  p.  97 ;  AcltiBa,  tetnb. 
ii.  aenn.  i.  94,  p.  223;  Pwl  Aegin.  ii.  &&, 
pL  406.)  It  ihoiild  how«Ter  be  bone  in  mind 
that  there  ia  no  mention  of  thia  in  Thocy- 
ate  (n.  49,  &cX  and,  if  it  ia  tme  thM  fin- 
pedadoe  or  ffinonidea  (who  died  B.  c  4ffl)  mate 
the  epitaph  «n  Acran,  it  ma^  be  doubted 
iriie&er  be  wm  m  AthoH  at  the  tima  of  the 
plagae.  Upm  Ua  ictan  to  Ag^^entam  he  «ia 
aazioM  to  enet  a  tiBSty  toaiK  and  i^lied  to 
i1m  aenste  fcr  a  ^  of  pooad  isr  that  pupoae  on 
acmmt  ot  bia  "™— ^  m  a  ph^sdan. 
doclee  IwwrCTer  renated  thia  ^ibeation  aa  ban): 
contaiy  to  utne^  of  eqaQ^,  and  pgopoaei . 
to  inaoibe  on  Ua  tomb  4e  Mowing  aicaatie 
eptqih  {rmtuaTadv)^  iriiidi  it  ia  qidte  impoaaibla 
totiaadate  ao  aa  to  pwaarre  tiie  panwranaria 
AeerigiBal: 

K^^rrai  apiifiMt  dUfWt  nrrpOos  d«pontn|t. 
Tbe  aeeood  Gae  waa  aometinea  nad  thaa: 

Some  penooB  attribntcd  the  whole  ^^nm  to 
SiiiHHudea.  (Said.  a.  v,  'hxpw  ;  Endoa  Violar^ 
ap.  TiHaiaon,  Anaod.  Or.  \.  ^\  Vwg.  Litert 
TuL  S5.)  The  aeet  of  tbe  Empirici,  in  older  to 
boaat  a  greater  aatiqaitj  than  the  Dogmatid 
(banded  by  Theawhu,  the  Mm,  and  Poljima,  tbe 
•M^law  ofHippocntco^  about  kc.  400),  dafaned 
Aena  m  Acir  finnder  fPaevdo-OaL  Introd.  4. 
mL  m.  p^  SB3),  though  Uiej  did  not  leaDj  exiat 
Wore  tbe  third  centary  b.  c  [pHiUHoai  Siu- 
nm.]  Plinv  into  thia  anadnoniaii.  {H.  N. 
zziK.  4.)  Noae  af  Aenm^  iraka  are  bow  eztant, 
thonrib  ha  wnto  aevenl  in  the  Dorie  dialact  on 
MeAcal  and  nijaical  aubjecta,  of  lAidi  the  titlea 
ne  pnaened  by  Soidaa  and  Endocia.  [W.AO.] 

ACROK,  HELEfNIUS,  a  Ronan  gnmnacHn, 
pntaUj  of  the  fifth  eentarr  a.  d.,  but  whoae  pre- 
die  dale  ia  not  known.  Be  wrote  notea  (n  Ho- 
nt^  and  alao^  aeeaitfflg  t»  aona  critiea,  tba  adMHa 
vUch  we  hare  on  Pmaa.  Tte  fkwinarta  whkk 
stHu  af  the  woric  en  Horace,  tbongn  modi  moti- 
hted,  are  vafamUe,  aa  containing  Uia  mnaika  of 
tlw  elder  oonmrataKn,  Q.  Terenlioi  Scanrus  and 
atbeta.  They  were  pnUiahed  fint  \ij  A  Zantti, 
Milaa,  1474,  and  ^tn  in  1496,  and  ham  often 
beenpoUiahad  ■BeaindiflBnBtaditiau;  pediqio 
the  beat  ia  that  brGeainMoM,  b  hb  ad.  c£ 
Hooea.  Baael,  IfifiS,  LeipiiA  IA7L  A  writer  of 
Ae  MM  name^  pnbably  tike  ■naa  nan,  wnta  a 
umiMUlaif  on  Terenc^  which  u  loet,  bat  whidi 
iaieferred  to  by  the  gnminiarmn  Chariaiaa.  [AA.] 

ACROPOLITA,  GfiOROIUS  {Tt^pytn 
'Aj^woAfnrt),  the  eon  of  the  gnat  kgoOeta  Odd. 
MntisnB  AcnpoHta  tbe  eUir,  balonged  10  a  mUe 
Byiantine  ftnxSy  which  atood  in  relatiiHtthip  to 
the  tnpafial  fiunuy  of  the  Dncaa.  (Acnpolita,  97.) 
He  ma  bom  at  Coutantinode  in  1320  (/&.  89X 
tat  aeegvpaiaed  bia  firthtr  fa  Bia  MitiHidi  jraar  to 


AtmOPOUTA  u 

IQeMa,  the  reddnee  of  tbe  Qtmk.  a^enr  Jelm 
Tatataea  Dacaa.  Tbeie  be  eentinaed  and  finidted 
bis  atndiea  nnder  Theodonia  Ez^rterigna  and  Ni- 
eephoroa  Blemiaida.  (76.  S2.)  The  cintwnr  cm- 
ployed  him  afterwarda  in  diplonatie  a&in,  and 
AcropoUta  ahewed  himaelf  a  reiy  diacieet  and 
akiUnl  negodator.  In  135£  be  cooiaiandad  the 
Nicaaaa  anny  in  the  war  between  Miiihaii.  daa- 
pot  of  ^ma,  and  the  CBpeior  Theodore  II.  the 
eon  and  mcceaaor  of  John.  Bat  he  waa  made  pri- 
aoMT,  and  waa  enlj  ddiveced  in  1260  by  the  m»- 
diatisa  of  Mkhaal  Pahaologua.  Prenoualy  to 
tUa  ha  bad  bees  qipnatad  great  kwotheta,  either 
by  J<dm  «r  by  Theodece,  whom  be  had  inatracted 
in  Iqgk.  Ueaowhila,  Midiael  Palaeologiia  waa 
produmedenpemrof  Nicneain  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expttlaed  the  I^tina  from  Cmiatantinmile,  and 
bcaune  en^Hor  of  the  whole  Seat ;  and  Boaa  thia 
mameot  Qeonina  Acnpidita  beeoaiaa  kaowa  ia 
the  Uatoiy  of  tbo  aaatan  caqiae  aa  aaa  of  the 
gteateat  dipknyrtiata.  Aftw  having  diadiai|ed  the 
nmctioo  nf  ambaaaadnr  at  the  court  of  Cowiantinei, 
king  of  the  Bnlgariana,  be  ntired  for  aone  yaaia 
frco  pnUic  awra,  aiid  aiade  the  inatnctioa  of 
yootk  hie  aole  owapation.  Bat  be  waa  aooo  em- 
ployad  k  a  vaiy  iamoftaat  atgoaatkai.  Uiebael, 
aftaidof  a  BewLrai  iwarfon,  wopooad  to  pope 
Clemana  IV.  to  minito  the  Oredt  and  tbe  La&a 
Cboidiea ;  aad  atgoeiationa  enaoad  which  were  car- 
tied  on  dozing  tbe  icign  of  fire  popea,  Qcmena  IV. 
Ocegofy  X.  3<Am  XXL  Nieolaoa  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  raaolt  of  which  waa  almoat  en- 
tirehr  owing  to  the  AiU  of  Acnpolita  Aaeariyaa 
1879  Acr^olila  waa  aeat  te  pi^  Oregorr  X.  and 
ia  1274,  at  the  Coandl  of  Lyona,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  tbe  ampenw^  name  that  that  oonfeaaiMi 
of  &ith  whkh  bad  been  prerioaaly  aeot  lo  Coa- 
atantinople  by  the  pope  bad  bean  adopted  by  tlie 
Oxeekt.  Tbe  moaioa  oi  the  two  chnRhoo  waa 
aftetwaida  bnken  ofl^  bnt  not  thnog^  the  Cudt  of 
AcR^oUla.  Jn  1282  Acrqiolita  waa  oaoe  aoia 
Bent  to  Balgaria,  and  drntthr  aftv  bia  tetnia  he 
died,  in  tbe  month  of  DecaaiW  of  tha  aaaia  year, 
in  hia  62Dd  year. 

Ampdita  ia  the  aotbor  cf  aarenl  woika :  the 
moat  importaat  of  which  ia  a  hiatoiy  of  the  Byna- 
tine  empire,  nnder  the  dtle  Xpomadi'  4t  h  mwi^u 
Twe  4w  ifoT^poit,  that  ia,  from  the  taking  of  Coa- 
Uantino^  by  the  Latina  in  1204,  down  to  the 
yw  1261,  «faea  Michael  Palaeolwoa  ddirered  the 
d^  ftem  tha  ibni^  yoke.  Tlw  MS.  of  thia  woik 
waa  ftnad  in  the  hbtuy  of  OaaninB  Cantacannaa 
at  Conatantinople,  and  aftaiwaraa  bcoiu^  to  £ii- 
(FBbciciaB,K&t.GtaM.-nLTii.p.76a)  Tbe 
fint  edition  of  thia  work,  with  a  Latin  trandatioa 
and  notea,  waa  pnbliabed  by  Theodora*  Dooxa, 
Logd.  BataT.  1614,  Svo.;  bat  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  AllatiaB,  who  aaad  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  lata  ch^taoc  It  baa  the  title  Tmfrfimi 
Tov  'AapenAfrw  tbS  iteyikov  Avyetffrav  xpowucH 

lAforfs,  Ac.  Paiia,  16M.  fbL  Tbia  edition  ia  re- 
printed in  the  **  Coipoa  Byaantinormn  Scriptormn," 
Venice,  1729,  voL  zii  Thia  chronicle  containa 
ate  of  the  moot  ranarkaUe  peiiodB  of  Bynntine 
hiatory,  hot  it  ia  aa  ahwt  that  it  aecoa  la  be  only 
an  abridgment  <^  aaother  woifc  of  tbe  nan  aadHnv 
whidi  ia  loaL  Acropt^ta  petfa^w  oompoaed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  aa  a  compendium  to  thoae  yonng 
men  whoae  adeatific  odooatiea  be  wperinteiided, 
afkar  Ua  ntun  fivn  bia  fint  ebbaaqr  to  Boliaria. 
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The  hiatory  of  Hicfaad  Pahetdogai  by  PacliTineTM 
nsj  be  eonndered  u  s  contimiation  of  the  woric  of 
AenpoUta.  Bvridei  thie  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
Bevenl  oretioss,  whidi  he  delirand  io  nis  capacity 
aa  fpcat  logotheta,  and  as  diroetor  of  the  cegociatioiiB 
with  the  pope ;  bnt  these  otationa  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricios  fvoL  tU.  p.  471)  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Thermit  in  rrfo-ms 

dAaMwi  XviVTovTivoMrdAWf.  GeorgiOB,  or  Ore- 
gnriiu  Cyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th-Donia:  it  contuns  nsefnl  infonnaUon 
coDceming  Acropolita,  dtbough  it  is  full  of  aduh- 
tieoL  Further  infimnatiim  is  cootained  in  Acropo- 
lita^ histoiy,  espedaDy  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymcres,  ir.  28,  ri.  26,  S4,  seq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROREITES  ('AKpttpttr^s),  a  sniname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synmymoos  with  Eriphins, 
nnder  which  name  be  was  wanhii»ed  at  Heta- 
pontum  b  aontbeiB  Italy.  (Steph.  Bjt.  a.  «. 
^AKpoptfa.)  [L.  &] 

ACRO'TATUS  ("AicpiTtiTo.).  1.  The  son  of 
CteomeneelL  king  of  Sparta,  ineoned  the  di^lea- 
Mtre  of  a  large  pU^  Kt  Spartn  by  oppodng  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  ftnn  infiuny  an  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  whidi  Antipater  defiwled 
Agis,  &C.  SSI.  He  was  thus  riad  to  accept  the 
oner  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  uiey  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  R  c.  314  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  Mtiled  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Torentnm ;  bnt  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigenttun  he  acted  with  Rdi  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  agtunst  him,  and  com- 
him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
and  died  before  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
which  vras  in  B.  c  509.  He  left  a  son,  Arens,  who 
succeeded  Cleomencs.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Pan*.  L 
I8.|3,  itL  6.11.2;  Plot  3.) 

2.  TIm  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  tl>e  son 
of  Areas  I.  king  of  SpaMa.  He  had  unlawfii)  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  &ther  Arena ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleouymns 
to  invite  Pynhtis  to  Sparta,  B.  c  272.  Arens  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  ami  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  in  b.  c  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  <^  MnBlo^diai  Pansanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  cads  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandlather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut.iVrft.26-28;..4jni(,S;Pans.ul6,gS, 
Tiii.27.§8,  S0.§3.}  Arens  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylaichus  (ap.  Atiat.  it,  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  dmplidty  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  CAxtb^k),  a  daughter  of  Nenns  and 
Doris.  (Hom.  II.  xviii.  41 ;  Apollod.  L  2.  $  7 ; 
Hypn.  Ffli.  p.  7,  ed.  Slaveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  fAKTofw).  1.  Son  of  Aristaeas 
and  AutonoS,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hnntiag  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  ma  afterwards  tnn  to  pieces  hy  his  own 
AO  boondt  on  uoimt  Citbaaren.  ^la  nmes  of 
these  bossdi  an  given  1:7  Ovid  (JtfltL  iii.  306,  Ab) 
aBdHygbni.  (/!A181;ooBp.Sttt.nift,iL203L) 


The  cause  of  tbia  misfortane  is  dififisrently  stated : 
according  to  worn  aeeoonta  it  wu  beeaiua  be  had 
seen  Artemis  wfaik  she  was  bathing  in  Uie  vale  of 

Garg^hia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess dianged  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Met. 
iii  165,  Acs  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  k.  » 
PaUad.  1 10.)    Others  relate  that  he  provoked  Um 

Xof  the  goddess  by  bis  boasting  that  he  ex- 
bet  in  bunting,  or  by  hit  anng  for  a  feast 
the  gsme  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eorip.  BaaA.  320 ;  Died.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pao- 
sanias  (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  &tigued 
by  huntinff,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  bnt  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
•tory  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  AGtae<ni 
was  deatioyoi  by  Us  doga  in  a  natnial  fit  of  nad- 
titu.  Pklaephataa  (t.  v.  Adamm)  pnt  an  ahaoid 
and  trivial  exjdanation  of  it  According  to  the 
Orcbomenian  tradition  the  rock  ot  Adaeon  wu 
haunted  by  his  ^wctn,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hMo,  whidi  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  inn  iauge  of  um  opon  me  lodb  This 
image  still  axiated  in  the  time  of  Fanaaniae  (ix. 
36.  94),  and  the  Orchomenians  ofiered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  describe 
by  Pousaniaa,  (x.  SO.  g  2 ;  comp.  Miillei^  Ordum. 
p.  348,  &C.} 

2.  A  son  of  Melissui,  and  grandson  of  Abnm, 
who  had  fled  from  Aims  to  Corinth  fi>r  fear  of  the 
^lant  Pheidon.  Aroiiaa,  a  Corinthian,  raamour- 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  the  strug^  which  ensued 
between  Helissus  and  Archias,  JV^taeon  was  killed. 
Melissas  brou^t  his  cmnplainta  forward  at  ^ 
Isthmian  games,  and  pnying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
ven^,  he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Connth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
be  founded  the  town  of  Syiacnae,  (Pint  AmaL 
Narr.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Pane.  t.  7.  S  8 ;  Thucyd.  vL 
S ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('AxTouf).  A  son  of  Erinchthon, 
and  according  to  Pansanias  (i.  2.  §  5),  the 
eariiest  king  of  Attka.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agnuilos,  Heise,  and  Pandrosua,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agiaulos.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodnus  (iiL  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecropa  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.      [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Aria  Minor.  Nero  loVtd  her  far  mora  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  manyiog 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attains.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac. 
Aim.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet  Ncr.  28, 50 ;  Dim 
C^lxi.7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  aoname  of  Apollo,  dcxived 
frnn  Aotinm,  one  tS  the  prindpal  plaeea  of  his 
voahip.  <0t.  MtL  xiil.  71fi;  ^lab.  z.  p.  451; 
oMspara  Bnimann,  ad  Fnmri,  v.  434.)    [L.  S.] 

ACTI'aAMES  Qiummbv)y  miaae*t  Etliup>>i 
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«)u  conqaered  Egypt  ani  gorenied  it  vith  jtutioe; 
He  foonied  the  ci^  of  Rhinocoliiijt  on  the  con- 
&ic«  of  Egypt  and  Sym,  and  waa  raioeeedod 
Headea,  ma  Egyptian.  Diodonu  mju  that  AcU- 
■an  Gtaqoend  Egypt  in  th*  raga  of  Abmii,  ftr 
■wbSA  we  ooght  prai^w  to  read  Ammons.  At  lO 
mnu,  Amasia,  uie  eobtampoiaiT  of  Cym^  cnDOt 
bemeont  (I>iod.L60  ;Stnb.XTi.p.7f9.) 
ACTIUS.  [Attids.] 

ACTOR  fAaTMp).  1.  A  eon  of  Deim  and 
Dionede,  the  dai^ter  Xnthw.  He  was  thiu 
a  brathei  of  Aatmpoa,  AmtBi,  Phybena,  and 
Ce^ahn,  and  hndand  of  AegfaM,  &A«r  of  Ho- 
Doetioi,  and  gtandfatiha  Pttndiu.  (Aptdlod. 
i.  $.3  1, 16,  iii.  10.  §8j  Pind.0tiz.7fi {Horn. 
IL  xi.  785,  xtL  14.) 

2.  A  Mm  of  PhorfaaB  and  Hyrmine,  and  hoshand 
of  Mfdione.  He  wu  thtu  a  Inothet  of  ADgeaa, 
■ad  firthar  of  Eurytna  and  Ctcataa.  (Apidlad.  ii. 
7.93;  Pnia.T.  1.  8  8,  viiL  14.  f  6.) 

1  A  em^nnion  AeneaB  {Viig.  Aen.  iz.  500), 
vha  b  pnlMbly  the  nme  wbo  in  another  pasnge 
(m  94)  u  called  an  Annmcan,  and  of  whne  con- 
quered lance  Tonuu  made  a  boast  Thk  ttarj 
leemi  to  bam  given  riie  to  the  proTcrlnal  nying 
"Actoria  ^tdinm"  (JnT.  ii.  100),  fin  any  poor 
^oil  in  gencraL  [L.  S>] 

ACTXyRIDES  or  ACTO'RION  CAimpi9i,j  m 
'Axrofttaw),  tat  jjetronyniic  fomu  of  Actor,  and  an 
coueqaently  giTen  to  deawndanti  of  an  Actor, 
Rch  aa  Patrochu  (Or.  MaL  xifi  873]  TWri.  i.  9. 
29),  Erithns  (Or.  Met  t.  79 ;  compare  viiL  808, 
371),  Entytna,  and  Cteatna.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 
m.  185,  zi.  750,  xxiil  638.)  [L.  &] 

M.  ACT<yRIUS  NASO,  aeenw  to  have  writ- 
tea  a  life  of  Jnlini  Caenr,  or  a  hiitoiy  of  his 
tiaes,  whkh  ia  quoted  by  Snetmiini.  ^JiU.  9»  52.) 
The  tone  at  whidi  he  UViBd  ia  aocertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  whidi  be  »  refencd  to  by  Snetonnia, 
lie  would  ahnoat  aeon  to  bare  bem  a  oontemponry 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUAOIIUS  CAm-ovdpiet),  the  mmame  by 
which  an  andent  Greek  phyiician,  whose  nal 
name  was  Joannes,  ia  ccmmonly  known.  His 
fiiAer^  name  waa  Zadiariaa ;  ha  umidf  pnetiiad 
at  Canatantinople,  and,  as  it  qipean,  with  same 
degne  c(  aedit,  as  he  was  honoued  with  the  title 
of  Aetiiarva,  a  dignity  frequently  ctmfened  at  that 
court  upon  phyndana.  (i)idlo^j4id;p.€ll,b.)  Very 
little  ia  known  of  the  ereats  of  his  Ufe,  and 
his  date  is  tather  tmcertain,  oa  some  persons  mstoa 
him  to  havB  lired  in  the  elerenth  centniy,  and 
otbcn  hrang  him  down  as  low  as  the  bqvmii^  of 
the  fborteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
Bti  of  die  thirteenth  centmy,  as  one  of  bis  works 
ia  dediealed  to  his  tator,  Joanh  Racendytea,  who 
Irred  in  the  nign  of  Andmneni  IL  Fahedogui, 
JL  D.  1281—1828.  One  of  his  aduol-feUowo  is 
tiiMSisJ  la  hare  been  Apocanchns,  whom  he  d»- 
Bonns  (though  withont  naming  him)  as  going 
npoo  an  embassy  to  the  north.  {D«  AfeA.  Med. 
Piae£  in  i  iL       139, 169.) 

One  of  his  vf^s  is  antided,  I^il  'EnpytuSi'  ml 

Aobifi— «  De  Aetknibiit  et  Afiaetifaus  Spiiitas 
Asimslis,  ejoaqtie  Nntritione."  lliia  is  a  psycbo- 
Ii^ical  and  phyndocical  wwk  in  two  boolu,  in 
whidi  all  his  reasmong,  laya  Pictnd,  seems  to  be 
foonded  npon  the  pim^iles  Ud  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Gakn,  and  otMia,  widi  relation  to  the  sane 
snlQceL   Hw  s^o  <b  thii  tact  ia  ^  no  ncana 


im^nie,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  dd  Attie 
in  it,  whidi  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  tbe 
later  Greek  writetv  A  tdetably  fiiQ  abstiact  of 
it  is  ^KBU  by  BaidiDsen, /fuf.  ATe^  DiaLI4.p. 
888,Ac  It  WW  first  pabliihBd,VMiet  1647, 8va 
in  a  Latin  tnmilstVm  by  JoL  Alenndrimu  da 
NenstaiiL  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
pnblidiad.  Par.  1557,  Sm  edited,  without  notes 
or  prefiwe,  by  Jac;  OonpyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion ^psared  in  1774,  8to.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Idelw  has  also  insrated  it  in  the 
firrt  ▼ohtma  of  hii  tt  Mediei  Onaei  Mi- 

aonn,  Band.  Bn.  1841 1  and  die  flist  part  of  J.  S. 
Bemardi  Migmaa  Mtdioo  CWlicas,  ed.  Gmner, 
Jena^  1795,  8to.  oaBtaim  aane  Oreak  Sehofia 
on  tiie  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  mAt  is  entitled,  0^pa- 
vwriK^  WiMot,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,**  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  aMeared  complete  only 
in  a  I^tin  translation,  thoog^  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  eoUeeted  "■■**™'»  for  a  Qreek  edition  of 
this  ud  his  other  works.  (See  his  pre&ee  to  Oalen 
Da  DimanL  Mwae.)  In  these  books,  says  Ftnnd, 
though  be  chiefly  fiiQows  Oalen,  and  vety  often 
A^titu  KoA  PanhH  Aaginala  witboot  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatoTsr  be  finds  to  his  pu^ 
pose  both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  as  wdl 
barfaanans  si  Greeks;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  an  not  to  be  met  with  ds^ 
where.  The  mck  was  written  eztempon,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apoeanehas  diuing  Us 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Piaa£  L  p.  189.)  A  Utin 
trandation  of  this  wa«  by  Cun.  U.  Mathtsiiia, 
was  first  pnUiahed  Venet  1654,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  ^ipear  sixnetiiiMe  to  have  been  coa> 
sidered  to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  loomd  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  saoond  nhme  tt  his  «t  Mad.  Or.  Mik 
BeroL  1842,  tmdcr  the  title  Ilapl  Aiaypdnm 
IlaMv,'*  DeMorb(»nm  Dignotione,"  and  from  ii4iieh 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stepheai^  Dieliomuiim 
Medieumf  Par.  1564,  8to.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  booka  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  woik,  and  wrae  pablished  by  thesis 
idvea,  PkE.  1539,  Sva  and  BaaiL  1540,  8voi  in 
»  Latin  tnnilation  by  J.  Rndlini,  with  the  title 
**De  Medicamentoram  Compoddone."  An  aztiart 
bvm  this  work  is  inserted  in  Ferod^s  collection  of 
writers  Da  AMAm,  Venet  1576,  fbL 

His  other  extant  wnk  is  OdpSn,  De 
I7rinis,"in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fiiDy  and  distincd^,  and,  though  he  goes 
npon  the  plan  which  TheophilnsProtospatAariiis  had 
ma^ed  out,  yet  he  has  sdded  a  great  ded  of  origi- 
nd  matter.  It  ia  the  most  complete  and  ^atematio 
woric  on  the  snl^ject  that  lenains  bom  antiquity, 
ao  mnch  lo  that,  tQl  the  cfaeedcd  improrements  of 
the  last  hundred  yean,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  mid  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
nyi  Frdnd,  tranicribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  tnoala- 
don  by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet  4to.,  and  has  been  aeveml  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  tha  second  vtdmns  of  Idder^  woric  qnotad 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Chonlant  (AtMd&aei  <l«r  BU- 
tAeriumie  /Ur  dia  AeUara  Madkmy  Leipz^,  1841), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  ssme  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  tbe  odiar  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  ioseited  in  the  Madiocm 
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AtHm  Prmjipet  of  H.  SUq^eiu,  Pv.  15«7,  fbL 
(FKind"!  Hid.  if  Pkgrie;  S^engd,  Hiit,  de  la 
Mid.;  Hnner.  BiNM. Mtdig. FrtuL ;  BattbiiMn, 

mt.  jmuml)  [W.  a.  o.] 

ACCLEO  oeain  m  ■  waamaa  tt  C  Fvnm 
who  ma  qiawtor  of  L.  Sdpiok  and  wm  cod- 
denned  of  pecoktiu.  (Lit.  xxxviiL  55.)  Acn- 
leo,  howerer,  leeini  not  to  lam  heta  •  ngolBr  fik- 
mily-name  of  the  Fnik  gone,  bat  oolj  «  Fff*Tii™i 
given  to  tbio  perton,  of  which  a  rfnOn  wplo 
Mean  in  the  fallowing  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Bomw  kmf^  who  awiM 
tiia  Mtar  of  HelTia,  th«  maUba  of  Cieen.  Ha 
waa  iiiiiiimiiil  by  do  me  in  lui  day  in  hii  know- 
ledge of  the  Ronnui  law«  and  posMMed  neat 
acoteneii  of  mind,  but  waa  not  diatii^nidiea  for 
other  attainmenta.  He  waa  a  friend  of  h.  Lodiuna 
Cauani,  and  waa  defended  by  him  npoa  one  oo- 
CHioB.  The  aoa  of  Acnleo  waa  C  Viedliiia  Vam ; 
whenoe  it  wmld  ^pear  that  Acaleo  waa  only  a 
sumanw  EiTen  to  the  Cuber  fi«n  hii  acoteneta,  md 
that  hii  ftiU  name  waa  C  ViaeUinB  Vano  Aeoloo. 
(Cio.  da  Or.  i  43,  ii.  1,  65 ;  Br^  76.) 

ACU'HENUS  CAwNVH^i),  a  phyndan  of 
Athon%  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chiiat, 
and  ii  montioned  aa  the  friend  and 
of  Socrates  (Pkt  Piaadr.  inlL ;  Xen.  Memor. 
iii.I3.8  2.)  He  waa  the  fktber  of  Eryximachiu, 
who  waa  aI»o  a  phyudan,  and  who  is  introdoced 

aaooeofthevauaainPhto'a^riiVouoni-  (Pl*^ 
rrob^  p.  81£,  c  i  ^^fmp.  pb  17fi,  e.)  He  ia  alao 
inentitned  m  the  cdkictaoD  of  lettm  fint  pnbliibed 
by  Leo  ADatiaa,  Paria,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
^mL  Soeratit  ef  Soeniiieontwty  and  agfun  by  Oicl- 
lini,  Lapa.  1815.  Sro.  ep.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILAUS  ('AmtvlAaoiX  of  Argoa,  mm  of 
the  cariiar  Qteek  lasagnqphen(.nct  ^ .dnt.  p.  375, 
■■),  iriw  pmhab^  liTod  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
wrthenttnyKa  Ho  it  ailed  the  HBof  Cabnu 
or  Scabiaa,  and  ia  reckoned  by  eoma  among  the 
Sevan  Wiae  Men.  Suidai  (a.  v.)  eayi,  that  be 
wrote  Genealodeo  frcnn  hronie  tableti,  which  hie 
&tbcr  waa  mia  to  have  dng  up  in  hb  own  house. 
Three  hooka  of  hia  Gokealogiea  are  quoted,  which 
wen  &r  the  moat  part  only  a  tntoilation  of  Heuod 
into  pnae.  (Clem.  £tnMM.vi.  p.  629,8.)  Likemoit 
of  the  other  logogiaphen,  m  wrote  in  tlw  Ionic 
dialect  Plato  is  tho  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (4'"V*  P>  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  tho  name  «  Aeorilaaa  in  a  later  ago,  were 
apuriona.  (•;  «.  ^aorute  MiX^ios,  larapUffoi, 
IvYTpd^pm.)  The  fragmanto  of  Acnsilaus  have 
heea  published  by  Starts,  Oerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lipa.  1824 ;  and  in  the  "  Museum  Ciiticum,'^  l 
p.2l6,&e.  Camb.  1626. 

M.  ACUTIUSt  tnbane  of  the  pleba  B.  a  401, 
waa  decled  \j  lha  oOur  tribtmaa  (by  oHiptatioD) 
in  violation  of  the  Tnbank  lex.  (Lir.  t.  10; 
Diet.  ofAA  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  CA3a),  the  dau^iter  of  Hecat(nnnn%king 
of  Carta,  and  nstw  of  HaDsolns,  Artemisia, 
IdiieuSt  uid  Pixodaros.  She  was  married  to  ha 
brother  Idrieus,  who  saceeeded  Artemisia  in  n.  c, 
S31  and  died  &  o.  844.  On  the  death  of  her 
iRubaad  die  sDcoeaded  to  the  thmne  ^  Caria,  bat 
waa  spelled  by  her  brother  Pizodans  in  b.c.340; 
and  on  the  dnth  of  the  latter  in  b.  c  335  his  stm- 
in-hiw  Onmtohatea  received  the  Mtn^  of  Caria 
from  the  Panoan  king.  When  Alexander  entoed 
Caria ini; a  884,  Ada,  v^  waa  in  powewionof 
the  fiatma  of  Almd%  nnnndcnd  uia  ^Mie  to 


him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  u  bw  mo, 
hSuet  tafcingHalicamaaBas,  Alexander  conmutttd 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arrisn,  Avi. 
L33;Diod.xn.  42,74;  8ttah.ziv.pik  656. 657; 
PhL  Akm.  10.) 

AD  AEITS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('Atwter'ANaui), 
a  Oreek  eingiamiiatie  pott,  a  natiTe  iHit  p»- 
bably  of  The  cfathrt  Mbm)^  ii 

aifimded  to  his  name  before  the  third 
in  the  Vat.  MS.  {A^  Gr.  vi.  228);  and  tbc 
aottjecta  of  the  seomd,  d^^th,  ninth,  and  tenth 
eugma  agree  with  thia  accoait  of  his 
He  trnd  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Omt,  to 
whose  death  he  allndea.    {Am&.  Or.  vil  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  {jbdk.  Or.  vii.  306)  is  imeribel 
'A88afov  HtruXi|raUr,and  thcnwaaaMitjAowsa 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wruu  Dipt 
'ATiaAfUToaoaSv  and         Aioa^owM.  (AAeb 
xiiL  p.  606.  *,  xL  p.  471,  ».)  TTie  time  wbM  be 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certmnty.  Bomb. 
tbongb  on  insufficient  groonda,  bdieves  these  tvo 
to  be  the  same  pcmm.    {Amik.  Onm.  vi.  22S, 
258,  vii.  £1, 238, 240,  805,  z.  20 ;  Brunei  AmL 
ii.  p.224;  Jaeobe,ziiLp.88L)  [G.P.H.] 
ADAMANTEIA.   [Akalthbu.]  , 
ADAMA'NTIUS  C****^*").  »  ""^l 
physician,  bearing  the  tide  otIatromjjiUda  (larpui' 
x^ym  vo^uirrltt,  Socmte^  HiA.  Btda.  viL  13). 
for  Uie  meaning  of  which  see  XMd  (f  Ad. 
p.  507.    Little  ia  known  ol  hia  personal  kitbo?. 
except  tiuU  he  WM      birth  n  Jew,  nd  iw 
he  WM  Mw  of  those  who  fled  frtxn  Akxmdru, 
atthetimeoftheaxpnlsianofthe  Jews  from  w 
ci^bythePatriaithSt.Cyril,A.D.  415.  Hewnt 
to  ConBtantinq»le,irasperniaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  A  tticns  the  Patriarch  of  tbst 
city,  and  then  retnmed  to  Alexandria.  (Sooaus) 
I.  c)   He  is  the  aatbor  of  a  Gieek  treatise  « 
phynognomy,  ♦uBwyiWftBiiad,  m  two  books,  whia 
IS  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  p«A 
measun  (aa  he  himself  conleasea,  L  Prooem.  p 
314,  ed.  Frana.)  from  Polemo's  woric  cntheWM 
subject.    It  ia  dedicated  to  Constantias,  who  il 
shooed  by  Fabiicina  (Bibtiotk.  Oraeoo,  voL  ii. 
iTl,  ziii.  34,  ed.  vat)  to  ba  the  pmon  who  mar 
lied  Pkcidia,  tha  dai^ter  of  Theodosius  tbi 
Great,  and  who  lugned  for  seven  months  in  cuif 
junction  with  the  Emperor  Honoriusk    it  was  fim 
pnblished  in  Oredc  at  Paris.  1540,  8ta,  thai  il 
Oreek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  Sva.,  and  afie« 
wards  in  Oreek,  together  with  Adian,  Poieno  ani 
some  otfaa  vmters,  at  Rcme,  1545,  4to. ;  the  lai 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  O.  Franziiis,  who  ha 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Soriptons  Phyn 
ogntmAu  Feta^  Or.  et  Lat,  Aitenh.  1780,  8vt 
Another  of  his  works,  Ile^  *aW^,  £M  Veatu,  1 

nsd  by  the  Scholiut  to  Heaiod,  and  an  extiat 
it  is  given  by  Aetina  (tetrsb.  L  aenn.  S,  < 
168)  {  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  cztsteiice  in  mam 
script  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paria.  Sevetal  i 
his  medical  preaciiptiona  are  preawed  by  Orifa) 
sins  and  Aiitiui.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ASEIMANTUS  CAhW**).  LTheatmi 
0(7tn%  the  Coriirthan  ciwwnMidar  in  tbe  invalid 
of  Qreeoe  by  Xema.  Beftra  tlw  battle  <tf  Art 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  airay,  bot  was  bribe 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themi 
tocles  with  great  insoloDCe  in  the  coimdl  whii 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salami 
According  to  the  Athemans  he  took  to  fli^t  < 
the  very  ■'  of  the  battle,  but  th 
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wm  Wed  ^       Carimkin  inl  llw  oAv 

Ondi.  (HcKod.  TiS.  fi,  5t,  <1,  M ;  Hut  TImw. 

11.) 

2.  Tbe  MD  of  LMcfllopUdM,  la  AtbcoMa,  ms 
w  of  the  eomniBaden  with  Aldbudea  id  tbe  ex- 
ptditiaa  tgunat  Andrae,  M.  c  407.  (Xoil  Aeti.  i. 

H««Bi^itn^pointed«iwof tbeAthe- 
UM  genenk  after  the  fasttle  of  A7gnni»e,  b.  c 
406,  end  otmtnmcd  ia  office  till  tbe  battle  of  Aegot- 
patunit  BL  c.  4V5,  where  be  v&s  one  of  the  eom- 
nanden,  ind  wm  takoD  pnaontf.  He  wu  the 
obIj  one  of  the  Athenkn  priwners  who  wm  not 

rto  deadi,  becMUs  he  ud  owoeed  the  decree 
catting  off  the  light  hande  of  the  Lecedaemo- 
maas  wbo  n^t  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  wu 
accaaed  hj  waaj  of  tnaeharj  in  thii  battle,  and 
vaaafterwaideimpeadwdbyConoa.  (X«l/AAL 
7.Sl,iLl.SS0-32tPna.iT.17.S2»x.9.§5;Deia. 
cfa/^        p^401.;  A  Ala.  n  14S,  21.) 

Aratopbanea  ^eaka  AlMBiaiitai  n  the  "  Fn^ 
(1513),  <iAidwaa  acted  IB  the  year  of  the  battle, 
aa  ene'wliaae  death  wia  wiebed  tat;  and  be  also 
caDa  him,  appazentlj  out  of  jeet,  tbe  ion  of  Leaoo- 
iofinu,  that  ie.  ''White  CnaL"  In  tbe  **Pnt»- 
goraa"  of  Plato,  AjfimairtT  it  al«>  ^okea  of  aa 
ptaacBtandnkoecBwna(p.  315*  eA 

S.  ThebmtherofPIatOiiriwisDaqnentlrniea- 
tiooad  }rf-  the  latter.  (ApeL  Sov.  p.  34,  a^  d« 
Ap.  ii.  pu  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  a.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  kiD  Amunina  if  tbe  Romans  wmld  tend 
hn  poaoB  for  the  piupaae ;  bat  Ttbedna  dedined 
theoAr.  (Tta.Jaa.ii.8a) 

ADHBRBAL  ^ArUfUi).  I.  A  Oaia^pttias 
eoBaander  in  the  fint  Pnme  war,  who  was  placed 
onr  Drepana,  and  cotn^etelT  defeated  the  Roman 
connl  P.  Cfaadiaa  in  a  Ma-iqjit  off  Dcepaoa,  b.  c 
S4».  fPotrb.  i.  4»~S2t  IKod.  JScL  zxir.) 

2.  A.  flailliagiiiiaii  cominrader  nndar  Jfago  in 
the  aecoad  Pams  «a^  who  «iBdatelediBBa(a> 
%ht  off  Gnteia,  ia  Spam,  )tj  C  ImIim  ia  lue. 
906.    (Lit.  zxriiL  SO.) 

3.  llta  eon  of  MidpM,  and  gtandnn  of  Maii- 
iriwa,  had  the  kiagdaa  of  Nnmidia  left  to  him  bj 
Ids  fothcr  in  eonjanctioB  with  hia  toother  HianMal 
aia  Jagaxtha,  a.  c.  US.  After  the  maider  of  hia 
brother  by  Jognrtba,  Adhertial  fled  to  Rome  and 
was  teatond  to  hit  ahare  of  the  kiBgdcni  b;  tbe 
Ronana  in  B.  c.  117.  Bat  Adbetfaal  waa  again 
■tripped  of  Ua  dominiona  bj  Jngortha  and  be- 
naged  ia  Cirta,  when  be  waa  tnauemdy  kUlad 
If  Jagjordia  ia  a.  o.  112;  aiOaoffii  ha  had  plaead 
hiaiBtf  mder  the  pntactkn  of  the  Romana 
(Safl.  Jw^  A,  13,  14,24,  25,  26;  Lit.  ^  65; 
Diod.  Etc  xxziT.  f.  605.  ed.  Weaa.) 

ADIATORIX  ('AStor^),  eon  of  a  tetraicb 
in  Oaktia,  belonged  to  Aotony^  V^Pft  killed 
aS  the  HiiBWHi  in  Haiadeia  ahwtlT  before  tbe 
battle  of  AdiBia.  Afkar  tiui  battle  he  waa  led  aa 
priaoBCT  in  the  tAmfk  «f  Aagnstni,  and  pat  to 
death  with  Ua  yoanger  waa.  Hia  elder  ton, 
Djrtentaa,  waa  fobaeqaecttlj  made  prieet  of  the 
eelebntedgoddcaatnCamana.  (Stiab.  xiL  pp.  543, 
558,559;  Cie.  orf /tow.  ii.  12.) 

AOUBTBCAMm)'  I.  Adat^terofOceaaaa 
aad  Tha^  (Hariod.  TimA  MOl,  whonHniBBa 
in  tbe  jrAee  to  his  ftUaa  caOs  Adueto  ud  a 
dan^Uo'  of  POntaa  and  Tbakma. 

2.  A  da^Uar  at  Earyatbeiu  and  Antimache  or 
Admet&  Rendea  waa  oUiged  hr  her  bther  t» 
'^ytdi  far  her  the  gndle  of  Aiea,  vnieb  waa  warn 


ADMFim 


IB 


b7Hippo)Tte,qneeQoftlie  AaiaaoiMi  (^dlod.IL 
5.  $9.)  Aoeordii«  to  Taetaea(a(f  290^.1837)^ 
tbt  aocontpanied  Heraclei  on  this  expedition. 
There  waaa  tradition  (Athen.  zr.  p^  447X  aoooiding 
to  iriiich  Admete  waa  ariginallj  a  piicitessof  Hem 
at  Aigoa,  bat  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddeee 
to  Samoi.  Piiatea  wwe  anpiged  by  tbe  Anivea 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  bat  the  eoteipriae  did  not 
sneeaed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  witB  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  more.  Tbe  men  then  took 
the  imige  hack  to  tbe  coast  of  Samoa  and  ailed 
away.  When  tbe  Smi*^""  found  it,  tbey  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  bat  Admete  purified  it  and  lesttned  it  ta 
the  teaule  of  Samoa.  In  oommemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samiana  celehmted  an  annoal  festival 
called  Toneik  This  story  eeeme  to  be  an  inTentioa 
of  tbe  Aigivea,  by  which  tber  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worahip  u  Hera  in  their  ^aee  was  older 
tbaa  in  Samoa.  [L.  S.] 

ADHEOTTS  CAitatru),  a  mb  (tf  Phana,  the 
fonnder  and  king  of  Pboae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Peridymene  or  Clymene.  ( Apdlod.  L  8. 9  2, 9. 9 14.) 
He  took  part  in  ue  Caljoonian  chaee  and  tiu  ex- 
peditioQ  the  Aigonanta.  (Apollod.  L  9.  S 16 ;  Hy- 
gin.  A6.  14.  17S.)  When  he  had  aaeceeded  hia 
&tfaer  aa  king  of  Phena,  he  nied  tot  the  hand  of 
AkertH,  the  dai^iter  of  Pelias,  who  prtnniied  her 
to  him  m  condition  that  he  ehoold  ctme  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  litnu  and  boan.  Tbii  task 
Admetm  perfonned  by  tbe  aeairtaace  of  Apdk^ 
who  Mrveo  him  acecfding  to  some  accoanta  ont  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  md  Em^K  AlemU  3; 
CalliBL  A.  as  .i^taO.  46,  Ac),  «r  aeearding  to  otheia 
becaaae  ha  waa  obliged  to  eerre  a  mortal  fa  oaa 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10. 
9  4.)  On  tbe  day  of  bis  marriage  widi  Alcestia, 
Admetne  n^j^ted  to  offier  a  loaifioe  to  Artemis* 
and  when  in  tbe  evening  he  entered  the  Iwidal 
chamber,  he  feond  then  a  noatber  of  snakes  rolled 
np  in  a  hn^  Apollo,  howavar,  raeoodlei 
Artooii  to  him,  and  at  the  mme  time  tadaced  the 
Moine  to  grant  to  Admetna  delivennoe  from 
death,  if  at  ue  bom  of  his  deoUi  hia  lather,  mother, 
or  wifo  would  die  for  him.  Alcaetis  did  so,  bat 
Kota,  or  aecording  to  others  Hemdet,  bnngbt  her 
back  to  the  npper  world.  (ApoUod.  i.  9. 9  15;  conk- 
para  Alcmtib.)  [L.  S.] 

ADHE^US  ('AS/nret),  king  of  tbe  Moloa- 
nans  in  tbe  time  of  TbemiModea,  who,  when  so- 
pteme  at  Athens,  had  (^>poaed  him,  perhaps  not 
withoatinaalt,  in  loiaeMnt  to  the  people,  ^twhen 
flfiag  from  tiie  oAeen  wbo  wne  oioend  to  aeiso 
hna  aa  a  party  to  the  treaaoo  of  Pumniaa,and 
driven  from  Corcym  to  Epuroa,  he  fbo&d  binaelf 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  bat 
the  house  Admetna.  Admetns  waa  absent ;  bat 
Phthia  hia  queen  ardconed  the  itiatiger,  and  bade 
him,  as  tlw  moet  ■ftltw"  (bnn  of  laiwilifatiftn 
ainoi^  the  Moloialana,  take  her  sob,  ue  yoax^ 
prince,  and  lit  widi  him  in  hie  hands  upon  the 
oearth.  Admetna  on  bis  retun  hmne  asnued  him 
of  protectioa;  ■i'^™'*"'g  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himseli^  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  afibrding  him  a  pretext  for  refiisal :  be,  at 
any  rate,  abut  hia  earn  to  all  that  tbe  Athenian 
and  Laoedacmaniaa  coamiidonan^  who  soon  aftw- 
waida  arrived,  could  a^ ;  and  ient  Tbenuatodea 
eafoly  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thncyd.  L  1 36, 1 37 ;  Plut.  Tkm.  34.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
ADMETUS  fA3^e(),  a  Greek  (^gnoh 
matiiti  who  Hved  in  the  ently  port  of  the  seoood 
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ADONIS. 


ADRASTEIA. 


eeotni;  ifltt  Chriit  One  Ime  of  bis  ii  preMTred 
IqrLiiaui.  {Tlimmiur,  44 ;  BtunA,  AmL  iiL  p. 
21.)  [a  P.M.] 

AIXTNEUB  CAImn^).  1.  A  mmme  of 
BMeIn%  HgmfiM  tlw  Ralar.  (Aomi.  .^yr.xxix. 

2.  Adonetu  is  lonietimei  nwd  hj  IaUs  poet* 
for  AdaniB.  (PlaaL  Memeek.  i.  2.  35  ;  CMoO. 
xzbt.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

AIKrNIS  CASim*).  wcofding  to  ApoUodoni* 
(iiL  14.  S  8)«  BOD  of  Cinyru  and  Medarme,  aceord- 
uig  to  Hedod  ((^.  ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  4)  a  ior  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  th« 
cjdic  poet  PanTaais  (<9),  ApoUotL  i.  c)  a  fon  of 
Theiaa,  king  of  Auj-iia,  irho  heeot  nim  hj  hii 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Mjrrrlia.)  The  ancient 
•tory  ran  thai:  ^)-ma  had  neglected  the  wor- 
kup of  Aphrodite,  and  mu  pimiihed  by  tbe  god- 
dew  with  an  unnatural  lore  for  her  &ther.  With 
tbe  aatitfance  <tf  her  none  the  contrived  to  ihare 
her  fiiAo*!  bed  withoot  Ixdng  known  to  him. 
Wbco  be  diacorcred  the  crime  be  wlibed  to  kill 
bar;  but  ibe  fled,  and  on  being  neariy  orertaken, 
pnyed  to  the  godi  to  make  her  innuble.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  ffftipm.  After  the  l^we  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adoaii  was  bom.  Aphrodite 
ms  to  nneb  dunned  with  die  bemW  of  tbe  in&nt, 
that  sba  oonesalod  it  in  a  dwit  wbidi  she  entnut- 
ed  to  Persephone ;  but  when  tbe  latter  discovered 
tbe  treasure  she  had  in  ber  keopiuA^  she  rehiaed  to 
give  it  up.  The  case  was  bron^t  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  tbe  dispato  by  dechiring  that  during 
four  montba  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself  during  four  months  be  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  doting  the  nnuining  four  to 
Aphiodito.  Adnois  however  preferring  to  lire 
vntb  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  ho*  the  foxa 
months  over  wbich  he  had  contra nL  After- 
wardi  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  R  boar  during  the  chase.  Thns  fiv  tbe  st<ny 
of  Adonis  waa  related  by  Panjaaia.  Liderwi^m 
fiimish  various  altomtioits  and  additiona  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fat.  58, 164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  ponuhed  with  tbe  love  for  ber  Ea^er, 
because  bn  nothw  Cradireii  bad  nrovdud  the 
anger  of  Anhrodita  ij  extdling  the  beanty  of  ber 
daughter  above  that  of  tbe  goddeea.  Smyrna  after 
the  diseovny  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  waa  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  ber  bthw  split  it  widi  bis 
■word.  The  diapnte  between  Aporodito  and  Per- 
aephone  waa  aeoording  to  some  accoonU  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween then.  (Hygin.  Aat  Ailnm.  iL  7.)  Ovid 
(iUef.  z.  800,  Ac)  add*  the  following  featwea: 
Myrrha'a  lore  of  her  &ther  was  ezdted  by  the 
furies ;  I^udna  aasiated  ber  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  tbe  Naiads  anointed  lUm  with  the 
tears  of  bb  mother,  L «.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.  Adonis  grew  up  a  moat 
bnatiftal  youth,  and  Venoa  loved  him  and  shai«d 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  cbaae,  tboogfa  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  Uie  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fiiry.  According  to  some  traditions  Area 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  aasomed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Admis,  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^  x.  18 ;  Ptolem.  Hej^k  i  p.  306, 
od.  0^)  A  third  atoiy  niated  that  Dimyau 
carried  off  Adomi.  (Phaaodaa  ty.  £^mpQ$, 


if.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  infMoaed  ef  he 
beloved  being  wwndedt  she  histmsj  to  tbe  ^ 
and  minklea  nectar  intn  hit  blood,  from  wUd 
immediataly  flowers  spnng  idl  Various  Kht 
modifieatioDs  M  the  stny  may  he  read  in  Hjgiaa 
(PoeL  AMtrom.  u.  7\  Tbeoaitna  {IdgO.  n.] 
Bion  {fdpU.  L),  and  in  the  acboliaat  on  Lyca 
phron.  (839,  &c)  Frcm  the  doable  marriige  < 
A^mdita  with  Ana  and  Adonis  ^caag  Pinpai 
(SchoL  ad  ApeBtm.  Rkod.  L  9,  32.)  Bcadi 
him  Oolgoa  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  childre 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (Sdid.  od  Tkeocrit.  n 
100  i  Nonni  Diomyi.  xlL  \b&.)  On  his  dcall 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  Ion 
world,  hut  he  waa  allowed  to  q>end  bz  auNith 
out  of  every  year  with  his  bebved  Aphrodite  ii 
the  upper  worid.  (Orpk.  kjfmm.  55.  10.) 

The  wonhip  of  Adonia>  which  in  later  time 
waa  spread  over  nearly  all  the  coonu>s  round  th 
Meditenanean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  suffidcDi^ 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  e^wdally  of  PbodM 
dan  origin.  (Locian,  ds  dta  Syr.  c  6.)  Thence  i 
was  transfeind  to  Assyria*  Egypt,  Greece,  aa 
even  to  Italy,  tboo^  of  eoorse  with  various  bp 
difiatians.  In  tbe  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  i 
occurs,  and  the  bUer  Oreek  poeto  danged  tin 
miginal  symbolic  aecount  of  Adonis  into  a  poetia 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  idigions  Apbndito  wis  tb 
fnictifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  apfM 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winte 
and  it*  revival  in  quing — hence  he  spends  u 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  npper  worid 
His  death  and  bis  return  to  life  were  celehiaM 
in  annual  festival*  ('ASurfa)  at  Bybloa,  Alezanln 
in  &grpt,  Adtena,  and  other  phoeh      [L.  &J 

Uranus  ( AZpndf)^  a  Sicilian  divinity  iA 
was  worshipped  in  all  tbe  island,  but  espedslly  a 
Adranua,  a  town  near  Mount  AetnL  (PkiL  Timi 
12 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Heaychins  (a.  c  noXim' 
Rpteseou  tbe  god  as  the  £uber  of  the  Palid 
According  to  Aelian  (//at  .^atsi.  xi.  20),  atmi 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  hi*  tempk 
Some  modem  critic*  con*ider  this  divini^  to  be  o 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  tbe  name  Adranni 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  a 
tbe  nme  as  tbe  Phoeniciaa  Adramelech,  and  a 
a  peraoniflcation  of  the  sun  cr  of  fira  in  geneml 
(Bocbart,  Geograjik.  Saera^  p.  530.)  (L.  & 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS 
TUS,  a  contonpoiary  of  Athenaeos,  who  wrote  i 
commentary  in  nve  bo<^  upon  the  work  of  Tbeo 
phraatus,  entitled  mpi  'HMr,  to  which  be  added  i 
nxth  bode  BpMi  the  Nicomachian  Ethica  of  Aiii 
totle.  (Athea.  xr.  p^  673,  a.  with  Sehwai^iiiDier' 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  ('AtpAmM).  1.  A  CkIM 
nymph,  daughter  m  Heliaseus,  to  whom  Rbe 
entrusted  the  in&nt  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Die 
taean  grotta  In  this  office  Adiasteia  waa  assisie 
by  bar  sister  Ida  and  the  Cuete*  (ApoUod.  L  1 
§  6 ;  igfmu      Jm.  47),  irtMn  tb 

trbfliait  on  CalUmachna  calls  her  tnowm.  Apol 
lonius  Rhodins  (iiL  132,  relatea  that  she  {^v> 
to  the  in&nt  Zeua  a  beaatifhl  globe  (rfwpaj  ti 
pky  with,  and  on  snne  Cretan  onna  Zem  > 
represented  sitting  npon  •  riobaL  (&anh.  ai 
Caliim.  L  e.) 

2.  Aaomame  of  Nemen*,  iriiU  is  derifcdbj 
■oaw  writm  frtn  Adnstoa,  who  ia  Mid  to  ban 
bant  the  first  mnetuaiy  Noneaia  on  tbe  rive 
Asi^  (Stiak  ziiL  p.  588),  and  liv  otben  fnu 
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dw  nri)  li^<lnc«r,  accoiffiog  to  iriudL  it  would  | 
■pify  ibe  goddeas  whom  omb  can  eaespe.  (Vak- 1 
ko.  ml  /fomj.  iiL  400  S.] 

ADRASTI'NE.  (Abbasths.] 

ADRA£TU8  CAa^armX  ft  ion  of  Tikns, 
king  *>t  AigOB,  and  of  hpaaadie.  (Apollod.  L  9, 
{  13.)  Paonniaa  (iL  6.  }  3)  caBi  hi*  mothw 
LyBmiwa,  and  Hjginai  (Afi.  69)  Earjuaaa. 
{Cosof.  Schol.  ttf  fw^.  i^Aoaa.  42S.)  Daring  a 
fad  between  the  most  powerfol  honaee  in  Aigoa, 
Talan  wia  dain  bj  Aiophianai,  and  Adntfw 
bang  cxpdled  from  hia  doniniona  fled  In  Pol  jbna, 
then  laag  of  ScTim.  When  Pol  jbnt  died  wtth- 
oot  hein,  Adnttna  loceeeded  him  on  the  throne 

SicjcMi,  and  daring  hia  nign  he  ie  eaid  to  have 
intitnted  the  Nemeau  pmca,  (Horn.  IL  il.  £72 ; 
Pmd.  N4m.  iz.  30,  Ac ;  Hend.  r.  67 ;  I^na.  iL 
6.  §  X)  AAerwvdBi  bowerer*  Adnatni  became 
mwidbd  to  AmpUantOt  gare  fain  lib  dater  Bii- 
jkjlb  in  naniage^  and  lebuned  to  hia  Vt^^hm  oC 
A^M.  Dncing  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  lu^ 
peaed  that  Tydeu»  Caljdon  and  P<dynioea  of 
TbAea,  both  fbgitirea  from  tk«r  native  conntarieBi 
met  at  Aigoa  near  the  palace  of  Adnatna,  and 
came  to  word*  and  firan  words  to  Uowi.  On 
heanng  the  noiae,  Adxaataa  haatened  to  than  and 
Kpanted  the  combatanta,  in  wTican  he  inniediatdy 
mngniaed  the  two  men  that  had  been  pnmiaed  to 
him  bj  an  oncle  aa  the  future  hubanda  of  two 
tl  his  dangfateia ;  for  one  bote  on  hia  ahield 
die  tgm  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
hen,  and  the  onde  waa,  that  one  of  bii  daashttta 
wae  to  many  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adiaa- 
tu  therefore  gare  lu«  dau^ter  Delpyle  to  Ty  dena, 
and  Aigria  to  PolTnioea,  and  at  the  nme  time 
promMd  to  lead  axh  of  theae  {vineea  beck  to  hia 
own  cuuuUji  Adraatca  now  preparad  for  war 
aguNt  TlwMe,  ahhon^  Anphianna  fiwetold  that 
aUwhB  ibonld  engage  in  it  ahoald  pniah,  with 
the  oMptiaa  of  Adnatna.  (Apollod.  iil  6.  |  1, 
ftc;H7gin.fa&69,70.) 

lima  aioae  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seran 
a^unat  Thebea,"  in  which  Adiaatna  waa  joined  by 
aiz  other  Iwroea^  Tia.  Polynicea,  l^dtns,  Ampbia- 
mH,  Cipaiwva,  H^pomedon,  and  Parthenc^aena. 
bulead  of  Tydcna  and  Polynkea  other  l^enda 
menlian  Eteodoa  and  If  eciatena.  Thia  war  ended 
aa  anfortonstdy  aa  Ampldaraas  had  predicted, 
and  Adnatna  alone  waa  aaved  by  the  awif^eaa  of 
hia  hcoK  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heiaclea,  (Hem,  JL 
xxni  346,  Ac.;  Pans.  Tiii  25.g5}  Apt^od.  iiL 
&)  &eoBof  Thebea  refnaing  toallov  the  bodiea 
of  As  ais  henea  to  be  bniiea,  Adnatna  went  to 
Athena  and  implored  the  aaiiatance  of  ^  Atbe- 
niua.  Tbeeena  was  peraoaded  to  ondwtake  an 
ezpeditiaii  against  Thebes ;  be  took  the  dty  and 
ddiveied  np  the  bodies  of  the  fidlen  heroea  to 
their  friends  for  bniiaL  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  S  1  • 
Ptau.  iz.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  yean  after  this  Adraatna  pentnded  the 
»Ten  Sana  of  the  heroes,  who  had  Men  in  the 
m  agunst  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  npon 
tba  dty,  and  AmpUarans  now  declared  that  the 
goda  a^tored  of  the  undertaking,  and  pnmiaed 
•Bcceaa.  (Paoa.  ix.  9.  S  2;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
TUi  war  is  cdebnted  in  ancient  atory  aa  the  war 
«ftheE[rigoniCE«fTaiw«).  llMbea  waa  taken  and 
ncd  to  the  gronnd,  after  the  greater  port  of  ito 
"^'''•tnrt*  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
TlmiM.  (j^oUod.  iiL7.S2— 4;  Herod,  t.  61; 
Stub.  riL  f.  SZfi.)    The  only  AigiTC  hm  that 
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M  in  thia  war,  waa  Aegialens,  the  son  of  Adraa< 
tuB.  After  hsring  bidlt  a  tem^  of  Nemeaia  in 
the  neigbbooriumd  of  Tliebea  [  As&abtua],  he  set 
out  on  hia  ratnm  borne.  But  wei^^ted  down 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  daitfh  of  his  aoD  he  died  at 
M(«an  and  wia  boriad  then.  (Pens.  L  48. 1  I.) 
After  hii  death  he  waa  worthipped  in  sereral  parte 
of  Greece,  a>  at  Me^ra  (Pans.  L  &),  at  Sieyen 
where  hia  memory  waa  ouebiated  in  tragic  cho- 
maea  (Herod,  t.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paoa.  L  30. 
§4.)  The  legnids  about  Adiaatna  ud  the  two 
wan  aoinst  Thebaa  ham  foiidahed  moat  ample 
nateriabfer  the  epic  aa  well  aa  tragic  poets  of 
Gneoe  (Pana.  iz.  9.  g  3),  and  aome  woifca  of  ait 
rdating  to  the  storica  abont  Adiaatna  are  meatimad 
in  IWaniaa.  (iii.  ISl  §  7,  z.  10.  %  2.) 

Fran  Adraatna  the  female  patronymic  Adraatiw 
wasfbimed.    (Ham.  IL  t.  412.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASrUS  f  Al^iamt),  a  aon  of  the  Phiyw 
nan  king  Oordias, -who  had  nifateBtienally  UUed 
his  brother,  and  waa  in  ooDBoqnnMe  ezpdied  W 
hia  &ther  and  deprived  of  ererytlung.  He  took 
r^iige  aa  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  kins  Croesoa, 
who  purified  him  and  leodred  him  kind^.  After 
aome  time  he  was  aent  out  as  guardian  of  Atya, 
the  am  <rf  Croeaaa,  who  waa  to  delivar  the 
t^  from  a  wild  bear  which  had  made  graat  havoc 
all  aiound.  Adraatna  had  the  miafbrtnna  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  be  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  paidimed  the  nnfiwtnnato  man,  aa 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulSlment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adnstus  could 
not  endun  to  live  limger  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i.  3&— 45.)       [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  CASfNun-oi),  of  Aphiodisas,  a 
Peripatotic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  aecond 
centory  after  Chiiat,  the  author  of  a  tnatiae  on 
the  anangement  of  Ariatotle's  writings  and  hia 
system  of  philoat^y,  quoted  by  Simplicius  {Pro*- 
JbL  m  viM.  lA.  Pl^.},  and  by  Achillea  Tatios 
(p.  62).  Some  ooBunentaiiea  of  hia  on  the  Timaena 
M  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  m 
Uarmamn  Aofanwat),  and  a  treatise  on  ^  Cale- 
gorie*  of  Ariatotie  by  Oalen.  None  of  these  have 
ame  down  to  us ;  but  a  woric  on  Hannoniea,  vipl 
'AppmnKm,  ia  preserred,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Idbnty.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.  [HAsauNus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  CAk/Hor^t),  a  Oiedi  riietnidaa 
bom  at  Tyro  in  Phoenicia,  who  flooriihed  ondec 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Cnnmodai.  He 
waa  the  pnpQ  of  the  celebrated  Herodea  Attfeoa^ 
and  obtunad  the  dudr  of  philoaophy  at  Athena 
during  the  lifeUme  of  hia  maater.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
r^ard ;  Herodea  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  wen  **  the  fragments  of  a 
coloaane,"  and  Adrianas  showed  bis  gntitode  a 
ftrnenl  ontion  which  he  prononnoed  over  the  ashes 
of  Ua  maater.  AmcHig  a  people  who  rivalled  One 
another  in  tfaeir  zeal  to  do  htm  honoor,  Adrianna 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  diacretion  of  a  philoao- 
pher.  His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
eneominm  on  himself  vdAw  Ik  ^toaiiKut  ypdftfutrxL, 
while  in  the  magnificence  cS  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  aftdad  the  atyle  of  tha  himphant  of  philoao- 
phy. A  Btocy  may  be  aecik  ia  Philoatntna  «f  his 
trial  and  acquittal  tar  the  murder  of  a  begging 
aophiat  who  had  inaolted  him :  Adiianns  had  re- 
torted by  styling  ntch  inanha  Sifyyurra  «^t«r,  but 
hu  p^ib  wen  aot  conteot  wilL  wh^obb  af 
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lidiede.  The  nut  of  M.  Aatonimu  to  Athens 
satia  him  acquainted  wiA  Adrianuii,  whom  he 
imitai  to  Bame  nd  honaBiwd  with  hii  ftwindJiip! 
the  emperor  even  condetcended  to  let  the  thecU  of 

a  deelunation  fi>r  him.  After  the  death  <^  Anto- 
niniis  he  became  the  ^Tate  wcRtai;  of  Conunodu. 
Hudeath  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  ei^tieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.  D.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  CtHnmodiu  (who  waa  aiwiMinatM  at  the  end 
of  thia  jtaz)  mit  him  »  letter  on  hia  daath-had, 
which  ia  is  nrnwirted  aa  tdanng  wHh  dsroot 
eameatneM  in  fiia  last  monmta.  (Philaeti.  ViL 
Adrim. ;  Soidaa,  a.  «.  'ASpmyis.)  Of  the  woriu 
attributed  to  him  b;  Suidns  three  dedamationa 
only  are  extant.  These  hare  been  edited  by  Leo 
Ailatina  in  the  JExeerpta  Faria  Graseormm  So- 
fikUmm  ao  BUorieermi,  Room,  1641,  and  by 
Wall  in  the  fint  Tolnnw  of  the  Bkelom  Oraed, 
1832.  CB.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ASfHOK^i),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  waa  called  'AXe^aySpidt.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  moDdoned  (Steph.  Byi. 
a;  V.  "Xiwtia),  hut  we  poaseae  only  a  fiagment  coo- 
Biling  of  one  line.  (Steph.  Bjx.  v.  Ampidt.) 
Saidas  («;  v.  'A^^uoAs)  mention*  amtstg  other 
poems  qS  Arrianns  one  called  'KK^taHfias,  and 
thne  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianns,  whidi  he  by  mistake  attribntes  to  his 
Anfamns.  (Mdneke,  in  the  AbiandL  der  filiWn. 
Jkadmoi^  1632,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ASpiaWs)  floorished,  aoeordug 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Iwagogo  Saoranm  Xctororwa,  re- 
conunended  by  Photina  (No.  2)  to  bqnanera,  edited 
by  Dav.  HooMhd,  4to.  Atu.  Thidd.  1603,  and 
among  the  OriM  &MrifU.  bond.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

AOU'SIUS  CASeAnorX  accot^ng  to  the  account 
of  ^e&o^hon  in  the  Cyrapaedeia,  was  sent  by 
CfTBs  with  an  amy  into  Cuia,  to  pat  an  end  to 
tlie  fends  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
WBids  assisted  Hystaspes  in  sabdning  Phr^pa, 
and  was  made  aatiap  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii  4.  §!,&&,  TiiL  6.g  7.) 

A£A.  [Oaba.] 

AEAf  a  hontresB  who  was  netamoqdiosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  bbnlous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phaus,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Fhcc  i.  742,  t. 
426.)  [L.  &] 

AE'ACES  ijdaucnt).  1.  The  frtbn  of  Syloson 
and  Polyerates.  (Herod,  iii.  39, 189,  tL  13.) 

3.  'tab  Bcm  of  Syloson,  and  Uie  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tynnt  of  Samoa,  but  was  deivived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagorss,  when  the  louians 
revolted  from  the  Penoaoa,  b.  c  £00.  He  then 
fled  to  the  PenoBii^  and  induced  the  Samkna  to 
abandon  the  other  lonians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Peruana  and  lonians.  After  thu  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samoa  by  the  Persians,  &  c.  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13.  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (Ai(uf9i|>),  a  patnmymic  from 
Aeacns,  and  given  to  various  of  nis  descendants, 
aa  Peleus  (Ov,  itfet  xi.  227,  Ac,  xii.  365i  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  MeL  viii.  4 ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  MeL  viL  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  AcacuB ;  Achillea,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  U.  xi.  805;  Vitg.  Aen,  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  great-gnndaon  of  Aeacns.  (Viig. 
Aen.  iiL  296.)  [L.  S.] 


AEA  CIDES  (AlwcOiir),  the  son  of  Axymbaa, 
long  «f  £pinu,  soooeeded  to  the  thmw  on  th« 
dfath  of  hia  eonsn  AJemdar,  whft  was  dain  fn 
Italy.  (Idv.  viiL  24.)  Aeaddea  mazried  Phtkw, 
the  daughter  of  Ibnon  of  PharMJns,  by  vhiem  ho 
had  the  cetebntad  Pyrrhus  and  two  daaghten, 
Deldameia  and  Tmus.  In  B.C.  317  he 
PolyqicrdMm  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  yonng 
AkoHider,  who  waa  tuni  imly  five  yaaia  old,  to 
M— In  th«  ftDowing  yav  u  Mnbed  to 
the  flf  Otynpii^  ■wao  was  haid  |ihmi  il 

by  Casnndsr ;  hot  dte  Epinti  dUikod  the  aernca, 
lose  i^ainat  Aeacidea,  and  drove  him  fkom  the 
kingdom.  Pyiriina,  who  was  than  ooly  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  deatniD- 
tion  >y  sacne  frithfnl  semnta.  Bntbeecanint  lited 
of  the  Manedoiiian  nkk  the  ^fnta  ncriled  Aa». 
cideemB,c.818;  CtmuAvt  hnmatotely  sent  an 
amy  against  him  under  Phi^  iriio  conquered 
him  the  game  year  in  two  batties,  in  dke  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  L  11 ;  I>iod.zix.  IJ, 
36,74;  PhibiynLL2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Alcucof),  a  son  of  Zens  and  Amim, 
a dauf^ter of Uie river^god Asopos.  Hewaanm 
in  the  island  of  Osnooe  or  Oeno^  iriiithar 
Aegina  had  beat  canied  Zens  to  secure  her 
fxaa  the  anger  of  her  pannia,  and  whenoe  thia 
island  was  afterwaida  caUed  Aegina  (Apollod. 
iiL  13L  g  6 ;  Hypn.  52 ;  Paoa.  iL  29.  g 
2 ;  ootnp.  Mmin.  Dionya.  vi.  212 ;  Ov.  Mel.  ru 
118,  vii.  472,  &c)  AcoQcding  to  soma  ao- 
oonnts  Aeacus  was  a  son  of  &ds  and  Eniopfc 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  bom,  Aegina  waa  not  yet  inbaluted, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (^t^qms) 
ef  the  isfand  into  BKn  (MyimdoDes)  ovar  whom 
Aeacoa  mled,  or  that  be  made  men  grow  up  oat 
of  the  earth.  (Hes. /Vi^67,  «d.G<itUiI«;Apot- 
Iod.  iiL  12.  g  6:  Pans,  k  c)  Ovid(il/et  viL  520; 
comp.  Hygin./b&  52;  Stiab.  viiL  p.  875),  on  the 
othc^  hand,  supposes  tlurt  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  timeof  the  birth  of  AeacQs,andstatsa 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Amkks,  Hna,  jealon  ef 
A^lina,  ravaged  the  vdand  bearing  the  nama  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  ph^  or  a  fesrfiil  dngon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  aD  ita  inhabitante  were  carried 
of^  and  that  Zeua  leatored  the  popolation  by 
chaiupng  the  ants  into  men.  These  legenda,  as 
MUlbr  jnaU^r  renuudu  {A«mmtin)t  are  nothing 
but  a  Bqrt^cal  aeooant  of  1dm  eoloiusatioD  v£ 
Aej^na,  vrfikh  sesmi  to  hava  beea  miginaUj  in- 
habited by  Pela^gians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  fnnu  Phthio^  the  seat  of  the  Mynu- 
dones,  and  from  Phlina  on  the  Asopoi.  Aeacus 
while  he  r^ned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  hia  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  dittos  not  onl  j 
among  men,  bat  even  among  the  ^>da  themselves. 
(Pin£  /*<&.  viiL  48,  Ac ;  Pans.  L  39.  g  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  wiUi  the  latter,  dat,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  <^ 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  6^  the  omcle  <tf  D^i 
declared  that  the  calamity  iradd  not  ceoaa  Bniftis 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  godi  that  it  m^t ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  oomequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
tenuis  to  Zeus  Panhellenins  on  mount  Ponhel- 
lenion  (Pauh  iL  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetani 
afterwards  biult  a  sanctoary  in  their  island  called 
Aeocemn,  which  was  a  aq»n  placa  aDcloaed  hf 
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nik  of  white  ouiUe.  Aeacoi  was  bdiered  in 
hter  tiiDeB  to  b»  bonsd  nnder  tbo  altar  ia  tlua 
acndeticloraie.  (PaiiLiL29.g6.)  Al^^pre- 
fttred  in  Pindar  (CC  viu.  39,  &&)  relate*  that 
Apidla  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacua  aa  their  aanstaat 
in  bailding  the  valli  of  Troy.  When  the  woA 
■»  completed,  three  dngona  nuhed  a^nst  the 
nil,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  irall  hoilt  by  the  god*  fell  down 
dead,  die  third  farced  ita  waj  into  the  dty  throng 
the  part  built  b;  Aeacus.  Hereapon  Apollo  pro- 
phemd  that  Tiot  would  iaQ  through  the  haau  of 
the  Aacida.  Aeaciu  waa  alio  believed  bj  the 
A^netana  to  have  soirounded  their  iahtod  with 
hipidifiito  protect  it  againat  [uiates.  (Paaa.iL29. 
§  5.)  Severn  other  inddenta  connected  with  the 
stotjof  AeacDS  are  menti<med  bfOrid.  (He&vii. 
£06,  iz.  435,  &£.)  By  Endeti  Aeacna  had 
two  MQt,  TdanKOt  and  Pelens,  and  by  Pninathe 
a  HO,  PhocuA,  whom  he  prefeired  to  the  two 
who  contrived  to  kiQ  Phocua  during  a 
CMrtcat,  and  thm  fled  from  their  native  iilmd. 
[Pblsus  ;  TuAifoN.]  After  hia  death  Aeacna 
beoHDC  «w  irf  the  three  jadM*  in  Hade*  (Ov. 
Md  xilL  25 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iL  13. 22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  (Gorff,  p.  523  ;  cmnpare  Apobig,  p. 
11 ;  laoerat  EtK^  5)  eniecially  fa  the  shadea  of 
EorapeaniL  In  woriu  art  m  waa  reweaented 
beam^aaoeptnaiulthekeyaorHadea.  (Apollod. 
m.  12.  g  6 ;  Pind.  ItOm.  viiL  47,  Sec)  Aeacna 
had  nnctnaries  both  at  Athena  and  in  Aegina 
(Pam.  ii.  29.  g  6 ;  Hesydu  ■.  v.;  SchoL  ad  Fimd. 
Nem.  ziiL  155),  and  the  Aegjnetana  rraarded 
bin  as  the  totdarj  deity  at  their  ialud.  (Pind. 
Ntm.  riiL  22.)  [L.  &] 

AEAEA  (AioU).  1.  A  anniaine  of  Medua, 
icnnd  from  Aca,  the  country  where  her  fitthei 
A<esei  nled.  CApoUim.  Rhod.  iii.  1135.) 

3.  A  inniaiDa  of  Circe,  the  uiter  of  Ae£tea. 
(Ham.  Od.  ix.  32;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  559 ;  Virg. 
Aa.  m.  386.)  Htt  son  Tdqgoniw  ia  lUuwiae 
mentiraed  w^  thii  nuouMu  (jfeana^  Pnpert 
a2a§42.) 

3.  A  comame  of  CUypto,  who  waa  believed  to 
Im  inhaUted  a  smS  idand  cf  the  name  of  Aeaea 
m  the  itnita  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (P<nnp. 
lUa,  iL  7;  ProperL  iiL  10.  81.)       [L.  S.] 

AEA'NTIDl^  (Aidn-O^r).  I.  The  tyrant  of 
IjMipwcM,  to  whim  Hbpiaa  gave  hia  daughter 
'Ardiedice  in  nawiiage.  (Thuc  tL  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
me  of  the  aeren  poets  who  finmed  the  Tragic 
fieiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(SchoL  ad  HtpiauL  p.  S2,  93,  ed.  Paw., 

AEBU'TIA  OENS,  contained  two  familiea,  the 
Bamea  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  fer- 
ner  was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
pns  WHS  origiiially  patrioan.  Cbmwea  does  not 
■Km  to  have  been  a  femOy-name,  but  only  a  sor-. 
Hue  giren  to  Postumui  Aebutios  Elva,  who  was 
MEol  in  B.  a  442.  This  gens  was  diBdogoished 
■nihe  eariy  ages,  bnt  from  the  time  of  the  ahove- 
Mitioned  Adwthia  Eln»  no  p**™"  member  of 
it  held  any  cDink  office  till  the  pmetocthip  of  M. 
Aebntins  Eva  in  R  c.  176. 

It  is  doubtfiil  to  vriiich  of  the  fiunily  P.  Aebnlisa 
^doi^ed,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
tf  tie  Baedianalia  at  Kome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Ike  raalein  conaequence,  B.C.  166.  (Ldr.  xxxix. 

AEDEnA(AiS«riaXa  female  philoBophu  of  the 


new  Platonic  schoc^  Uved  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Chriat  at  Alexandria.  Sbewaaanlationef  Syrift> 
am  and  the  wife  of  Hermdaa,  and  waa  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beaaty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  die  edu- 
cation her  children.  She  accwnpanied  the  Utter 
to  Athens,  when  they  went  to  lOoAj  phihMonby, 
and  was  received  with  great  diattnctMm  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  emdaUy  by  Prochis,  to 
whom  she  had  betm  betroUted  by  Syiianiu,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronoanced  by 
DamasciuB,  who  waa  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monina  and  Heliodomi.  (Suidaa, «.  v. ;  Damaacius, 
PhaL  ood.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bdker.) 
AEDE'SIUS  (jUSfoui),  a  Cappsdocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  nenaps  more  Awrectly  an  Eclectic 

Shilosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
"iead  and  most  distin^;nished  disdple  of  lamt^hos. 
After  the  dcMh  <tf  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  ftaring  the  real  or 
fimded  Boatility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Ctmstan- 
tine  to  philoBo^y,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  faenuneter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  hia  mly  retreat,  but  hia  diidples,  perfaap* 
calming  his  fmrs  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
cfflnpeUed  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Peigamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperw  Jolian.  After  the  accessioD 
of  ue  Utter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  craitinue  his  instmctionB,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  Mgo  boinp  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  ma  moot  learned  diaeiplea,  Chiysanthea 
and  EnaetnuB,  were  by  his  own  deaira  qipointed  to 
supply  his  pUce.  (Ennap.  VU.  Aedet.)   [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('AqMi').  1.  A  daughter  of  Pand»- 
rens  f£  Ephesns,  According  to  Homer  (Od,  ziz. 
517,  &c)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  ^vioos  of 
Niobe^  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  lAo  had 
lax  sons  and  rix  daoghtera,  she  fumed  the  plan  of 
killiiu;  the  eldest  of  Ntobe's  sons,  bat  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  rndan* 
choly  tunes  are  represented  by  ue  poet  as  Airdcntli 
lammtations  about  b«r  child.  (Compare  Phwe- 
cydes,  F^yum,  p.  188,  ed.  Stnn ;  ApoUod.  iiL 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  liter  tndition  preserved 
in  Antoninns  Libnalis  (c  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Coh^on,  and 
boosted  that  she  lived  more  hap^y  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Erie  to  induce  ASdon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Potyteduun  was  then  nakiiw  a 
chair,  aai  A<^on  a  [neee  of  emlmidery,  and  they 
lureed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  -woA  first 
^oold  recMve  finm  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
tnise.  When  ASdon  had  conqneied  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  bther,  and  pretending  that  his 
wiie  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  ha  in  slaved  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  nlence,  and  gave  her  to  hia  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fete,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  ustera  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  hu  son  Im,  iriiom  Huij  vtaeed  bafim  him 
in  a  diiL   AStai  fled  with  Caidklaui  to  lut 
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l»th«r,  who,  when  PolTtedinos  csme  in  piinait  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeand  with  honey, 
and  thoe  expoted  him  to  the  insects.  ASdon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  nfieiings  of  her  hnsband^  and 
when  her  rdationt  wen  on  the  point  irf  leilling  her 
for  this  weaknen,  Zena  changed  Polytechnoa  into 
8  pflkan,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
mher  into  a  aea-et^le,  Chelidonia  into  a  awidlow, 
and  ASdon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
eeema  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologicB,  and 
is  of  the  aame  dau  as  that  aboot  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  8.] 

AEE^ES  or  AEE^A  (Alifnft),  a  aon  of 
Helios  and  Pen&K  (ApoUod.  i  9.  §  I ;  Hea.  Tieog. 
967.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Pra^.  p.  14,  ed.  StaTeren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Pvtd.  (H.  xiiL  52.)  He  was 
a  brotiMr  of  Ctroe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
Le,;  AfoUod.  La.;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
dt  Not.  Dior.  iU.  19.)  He  waa  matried  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanas,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Cbaldope,  and  one  son, 
Abeyrtut  (Hesiod.  Thtog.  960.;  Api^od.  i.  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phriros 
brought  tbitber  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Penes,  oat  was  restored  by  hia  daughter  Medeia, 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  %  28.)  Compare  Awtrtus,  Ar- 
ooNAUTAB,  Jason,  and  Mbdva.        [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Boman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia 
(Or.  Met,  ra.  9,  296,  HerM.  ti.  103  ;  VaL  Flaoc. 
Tiii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  U^fOt  according  to  Hyginns  (Poef. 
A^r.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  in&nt  Zena  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellatian  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  vj  Hyfpnos,  A^  was 
a  daog^iter  of  Meliaseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  waa 
chosen  to  suckle  the  in^t  Zens  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  whs  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
Isipit&ess,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  fright^ed  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  coucod  bei  in  the  eaith.  She  was 
accoidingly  confined  in  a  care  in  Crete,  where  she 
becuM  ue  nurse  of  Zena  In  Uie  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zens  was  commanded  by  an  onde  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (o^).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  di^rent  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemema  and  others.  (Eratosth.  OaituL 
13 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  TnstiL  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  tome  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  repuded  m  a  nyn^  and  in  othera  as  a  gMt, 
thonpi  the  two  ideas  are  not  k^  cleaily  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  al{,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  t(*£,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  bung  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  doired  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat.  Pkaen, 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  belie,ved  to  have  suckled  the  in&nt  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compere  Buttmann  in  IMer't  Ur^nmg 
wsd  JBafarfwy  dtr  Stam»amen^  p.  309  ;  Bfittjge^ 


Amai&eat  I  p.  16,  Ac.  i  Cmmr,  ^fmbol.  iv.  p. 
458.  &c.)  [L.  &] 

AEOAEON  (AtroIwF),  a  son  of  Uranns  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  lus  bfothera  Qygea  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  tha  name  of  the  Unnida 
(Hes.  T^eog.  502,  &c),  and  an  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  aims  ( jMT^Yx**P*0  ^d 
fifty  heads.  (A^Uod.  L  I.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  U9, 
Sk.)  Most  wnters  mention  the  third  Uranid 
BDder  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Acsaeoo, 
which  u  e^lained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  {II.  L 
40S,  9k.  ),  who  says  that  mm  called  hmtAcgaeim, 
bat  tbe*godB  Briaiens.  On  one  oocarioi  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  pat  Zens  in  dwina, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
Hom.  IL  I  S98,  &e.)  According  to  Hesiod 
Tkeog.  154,  Ac  617,  &&),  A^^aeon  and  bia 
brothers  mm  hated  by  Uranos  bm  the  time  of 
thdr  biith,  in  cooseqaence  of  which  they  wa« 
concealed  in  the  deptii  of  the  earth,  whoe  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Oaea  Zeus  deliverml  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hondied-armed  giants  conquered  the 
lltaot  by  horiing  at  them  three  hundred  mds  at 
amtt  and  second  the  rictocy  to  Zeoa,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartanu  and  placed  ^e  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  othera,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Tkeog, 
617,  Ac  615,  &G.)  According  to  a  l^end  in 
Paosonias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  il  4.  §  7),  Briaieus  was  dutaea 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  nitwean  Poaeidai  and 
Helios,  and  adjn^ed  the  Isthmvi  td  the  ftnner 
and  the  AcrocorinUus  to  the  latter.  The  Sdioliast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodins  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon OS  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegt»n  ses.  Ovid  {MeU 
IL  10)  and  Philostratus  ( FiL  ApoUom.  ir.  6)  like- 
wise r^ord  him  aa  a  marine  god,  while  Viijpl 
(Aen.  X.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  gjanta 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachns  (/fjnut. 
M  DeL  I41,&c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  AjetnL  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  {Idj/U.  i.  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  th« 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  whidi  re^rds  Ameon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  ue  «xtn- 
ordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as  an  mmufnted 
in  the  violent  commotions  the  earth,  as  earUi- 
quakes,  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seenu  to 
ext^un  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AEOAEUS  (A/7<ubt),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  A^ae  in  Eaboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  tnnple  apon  a 
hill.  (Str&b.  ix.  p.  405 ;  Virg.  Aen.  UL  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derires  the  name  from  tho 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S,] 

AEGEIDES  (AiTclSqr),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeui,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseua. 
(Hom.  IL  I  265;  Or.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Aioius.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEHIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenas 
in  Romaii  mythology,  frum  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  eoriy  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv,  L  19;  VsL  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grore  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  whidt  a  w^ 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Lir.  L  31.)  Th«  Roman 
legend^  bowenr,  pdnt  o«t  two  dirtinct  pJacea 
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omd  to  Amiii,  ow  omt  Aiida  (Viig.  ^««.  riL 
761,  Ab.;  arid,  iiL  369,  Stnb.  t. 
PL  339i  PbL  AW  4;  LMtut.  L  22.  §  1),  and 
dw  gtho*  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  PmtB 
Ckpoia,  in  the  TsUey  now  called  CapareUa,  vhere 
Ae  acnd  shkld  had  bllen  from  hnTeo,  ud 
vim  Nam  me  Skewiae  bdimd  to  hna  had 
mterriewe  with  hia  beloved  Cboku.  (Phrt.  Mnr. 
13 ;  Jot.  in.  12.)  Orid  {Met  xr.  431,  Ac ; 
exttfin  Stzab.  f.  c)  nktea  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nnnia,  Aegeria  ned  into  die  ihadj  groTe  in  the 
nle  of  Anda,  and  there  diatnriwd  br  her  lamen- 
tatioDf  die  wonh^  of  Diana  which  had  beeo 
kmgfat  tUdier  fron  Taoris  by  Oreatea,  or,  ac- 
oordhig  to  others  by  Hqipdytu.  Viig^  {Aem. 
TiL  761)  makea  Hi|^>oljtaa  and  Aeguia  the 
patents  of  Virinna,  wbo  mm  vndoobledl;  a  native 
Italiu  hero.  Urn  is  one  of  the  tnoet  rwnartable 
iastaneea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wonhip  of  a 
Qieck  drrinitj  or  hero  was  engnfied  upon  and 
edwlmed  with  %  poidy  Italiao  wonUp,  Aegoria 
ra  i^arded  ai  a  prophetiG  dirinitj,  and  aleo  u 
the  girer  of  life,  whence  ^  was  inToked  hj 
prmaDt  women.  (Festna,  kv.  ^/eriat;  eco^iare 
Wagnei;  CommaUatio  dt  Egmat  fimie  et  tpeat 
mmam  nta,  Harbm^  1834  ;  Hartuig,  Dit  M^. 
db-iISNwr,u.p.203,ftc.and218,Aic.)  [US.] 

AEOESTUS.  [AcsBTU.] 

AEOEUS  {AlyiAf),  I.  Accwding  to  aome 
aeconnta  a  son  of  Fandion  II.  king  <rf  Athraa,  and 
ot  Pj&L,  while  odms  call  him  a  wan  of  ScTiins  or 
Phemiiu,  and  state  that  he  waa  onljr  an  adopted 
soDofPuidko.  (Pmi.  1  5. 1  8,  i  SchoL 
ifeofir.  494;  ApoDod.  tiL  1&  S  &)  Fudim 
had  been  expelled  froai  hie  kingdom  the 
Metionids,  bot  Aegena  in  conjmietion  with  his 
iHothera,  Pallaa,  Nystu,  and  Lycos  roitored  him, 
and  Acgens  being  the  eldest  M  the  biothos  ano- 
cetded  Aadion.  Atgem  first  named  Heti,  a 
danghtv  of  Uoi^  and  then  Chakiope,  the 
doctor  of  Rhexitaior,  nothar  it  irium  bof*  him 
taj  (Aildnn.  (Apidlod.  iiL  15.  $6,&c.)  He  aser^ 
ed  Uda  Busfiirtima  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  nder  to  conoliBto  h«  introduced  her  wonhip 
at  Aduna.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  b^t 
Thcsew  1^  Aelhn  at  Treeien.  (Pht.  Tia.  8; 
Aptllod.  ffi.  16.  S  7 :  Hygin.  m.  87.)  When 
TlHsraa  had  grown  np  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
faned  of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  iona  of  his  mtde  Pallaa,  who 
fiaittiing  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
var  span  A^ena  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to-  exdode  Tfaeanu  fimn  the  taccesaion. 
(PhtL  rfas^  IS.)  Aegeas  wM  totond,  bnt  died 
■m  after.  His  dnth  is  nlatol  in  the  falhnriif 
■anna :  When  Theaena  went  to  Crete  to  delirer 
Aduna  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Htnos, 
he  pnoosed  his  fiather  that  on  his  retom  be  woold 
kmt  white  nila  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
spproidi  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
pnamc^  and  liia  fiither,  who  waa  watching  on  a 
mk  on  the  leocnast,  on  penraving  Uie  bbck  nil, 
thoi^  that  his  am  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
•etf  mto  the  sea,  which  oeeording  to  some  tiadi- 
tious  receiTed  bom  this  erent  the  name  of  the 
Aegsean  sea.  (Pint  TUi.  22;  Diod.  ir.  61; 
Pn».  L  22.  S  5 :  H^jin.  43;  Serr.od ^  iii 
74.)  If  adda,  wl»  waa  bdiemd  to  ban  nent 
KBetime  at  Athena  on  ha  ntom  from  Connth 
li  Coldu^  is  aUd  to  have  become  modier  of  »  an, 
VedM^brAcaQU.  (ApoDod.  i.  8.  |  38  i  Hygm. 
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A6.  26.)  A^ena  was  one  of  dw  tynajnae 
heroes  of  Atdca  t  ood  mm  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Acoeis)  derived  ito  name  from  him.  (Pans.  i.  6. 
%  2. )  His  gimTe,  called  the  heroom  of  Aegena,  was 
belieTed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  22.  g  5),  and 
pKOSonias  mentions  two  statnea  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  fauter  of  which 
had  been  made  the  tidies  td  tbe  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Poos.  i.  5.  g  2, 
1.10.81.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  wu  a  son  of  Oedycus,  and 
gnudson  of  Tbeias,  tbe  feonder  of  tbe  colony  in 
Then.  (Hend.  iv.  149.)  All  tito  Aegeids  were 
bdiend  to  be  f^"*"*"*,  -win  Imned  a  setdMnent 
at  Sparta  prerions  to  the  Dorian  conqnest  There 
is  only  ihii  difierence  in  the.  occoanto,  that,  oo- 
eording  to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  oohausto  at  Sports,  while,  occcrding  to 
HnodotDB,  they  received  their  name  of  Aqieida 
from  the  biter  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycos.  (Pind. 
AO.  T.lOl;  Iilk,  TiL  18,  Ac,  widi  the  Schid.) 
Tom  waa  at  Sparta  a  beroom  of  Aegeus.  (Pans. 
iiL  15. 1 6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  S,)         [L.  S.] 

AEOI'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  (AtyolM  or 
AtyiiKma\  a  doa^ter  ef  Adnotnt  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  ot  AegialenB  tiu  sen  of  Adiaatns, 
whenoe  die  beats  t^  sstname  of  Adnstine.  (Hon. 
/i.T.412;  Apollod.L8.|6,9.  SI3-)  She  waa 
married  to  Diomedea,  who,  on  his  retom  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometea. 
(Enatath,  adIL'r.n.  566.)  The  hoc  attributed 
this  nusfartane  to  toe  anger  of  Aphrodite,  wbaa 
be  hod  woonded  fai  tbe  war  sgalnst  Troy,  bnt 
when  Aegiale  went  so  fitr  is  to  threaten  nil  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (SchoL  oif  I^o(^.  610;  Ot. 
JML  xiv.  476,  &c)  According  to  IMctys  Cieieniis 
(tL  2),  Aegioie,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
eedooed  to  net  criniinal  conduct  \tj  a  tnocherons 
leport,  that  IKoBodca  was  ntnnung  with  a  Tnmn 
woman  lAo  lived  with  hm  aa  bis  wife,  and  on  nis 
anival  at  Aira  AMjale  expelled  him.  In  Orid 
(/Im,  MB)  £•  iadaacribedastitotTpeof  a  bod 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (AfrioXWr).  1.  A  son  of 
Adiaatns  and  Amphitbea  ot  TNtimianaisa  ( Apcdlod. 
L9.SI8i  Hygin.  i^7l.l  He  waa  die  only 
one  among  the  ^eoones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (ApoUod.uL7.g3;  l^ns.iz.5.§7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  waa  wtoihipped  as  a 
hero  at  P^oe  in  Megari%  and  it  was  believed 
that  hia  body  had  been  oonvnred  thither  &Mn 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  g  7.) 

2l  A  BOD  of  Inoehas  and  the  Ooeonid  Mclia, 
from  whom  tbe  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  deriTod  ito  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apdlod.  iL  1.  $  1.)  Aeorading  to  a  Sicyonfaul 
tradition  he  waa  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
feondotion  of  the  town  ^  Aqiiahia  waa  ascribed. 
(Paaa,ii.8.S^viLl.tl.) 

8.  A  son  of  AeStoi.  [AagrETtra.]    [L.  S.] 

AEOl'DIXJS,  a  Ronton  eonmandar  in  Goal 
under  Majorianus.  (a.  o.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  indqiendait 
soveteign^  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
aa  thm  kmg,  after  thor  had  haniahii  Childeric. 
Four  yeanaAerwardSt (^iUttie  waa restond { bnt 
Aegidins  did  not  qipooa  Us  letoin,  and  be  fcl^nad 
bis  inSnenca  in  Gau  till  his  rtnath  (Gtegor.  Tu- 
Ma.ii.  12.) 
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AEGIDirCHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (A^iSoS- 
X^*  or  Ajyt»X''>*)i^  mmMme  of  Ztm,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  itrike*  terror  into  the 
imjuoua  and  his  enenuei.  (Horn.  IL  L  202,  iL  157, 
875,  Ac  ;  Find.  /aO.  ir.  99 ;  HTgin.  PotL  A$tr,  ii. 
13.)  Others  derire  the  snnume  from  al{  ind  ijc^ 
and  tadu  it  as  an  ■Unnon  to  Zona  being  fed  a 
goaL  (Smsdi.adOalliiit.^fmM.mJov.49.)  [L.S.] 

A^OIMUS,  or  AEOI'MIUS  (Al74u»,  or 
Alylfuot),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Uie  Greek 
phyiicians,  who  is  aaid  Galen  (De  FnU. 
i.2,  ir.  2.  li.  toL  viii.  pp.498,  716,752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  •  tieatiae  on 
the  paliBL  He  was  a  nBtive  of  Velia  in  Locania, 
and  u  supposed  to  hare  lired  before  the  time  of 
Hippoccatea,  that  is,  in  Uie  fifth  century  before 
Christ  His  woric  was  entitled  Tltpl  IlaA^uM',  De 
PaljniaHombiiay  (a  name  which  akme  mfficientlT 
indkatee  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence.  CBlliinaohiu{ap.  ..IMm.  xir.  p.  64S,e.)meai- 
tiou  an  anthor  named  Aegimiaa,  who  wrote  a 
wnk  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (rAoKovr- 
fwrouK^*'  (^f77p(^l^),  and  Plinj  mentionB  a  per- 
son of  the  Bame  name  {H.  N.  Hi,  49],  who  was 
aaid  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years  %  but  wiiotlier 
tiiese  an  tha  same  at  difianBt  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGI'MIUS  (AM^oe),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Find. 
Pytk.  i  124,  T.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  I^pithae,  be  called  Hendes  to  his 
assistance,  and  pronuiad  bim  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  hk  enemiea.  The 
L^Hthae  were  conqoered,  bat  Hendes  did  not 
t^e  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  bim  by 
Aeginuas,  aad  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Hei&cleB,  (Apollod. 
iL  7.  8  7;  Kod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  ioA  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesns  and  were  retarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllns  (Hylleana),  the  son  of  Hetades,  who 
had  been  adt^ted  by  A^imiua.  (Apollod.  ii  8. 
§  S ;  SduL  ad  PimL  pgSi.  L  121.)  Beepecting 
the  connexion  between  Aeglnuna  aod  Heradee, 
see  MitUer,  Dor.  L  35,  Ac. 

Thoe  existed  in  antiqni^  an  epic  poem  called 
*  Aegimiaa,**  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
•ztant,  and  which  is  sconetimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sonetimes  to  Cercop*  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  zi. 
p.  fiOS;  8t«^  Byx.  i.v.  'Aftorts.)  The  main 
tnbject  of  tluB  poem  appean  to  bava  been  the  war 
of  Ae^nuns  and  Hendes  against  the  L^nthae. 
(Groddeck,  BiblkA.  der  tdt  Ld.  tuid  Ktuui,  ii  84, 
Sec;  Milller, iter.  i.  33,  Ac;  Welcker,  £w  J^ntcie 
C^tu,  p.  266,  &c  The  fragmenU  are  collected 
in  Diintser,  Die  Froffin.  d,  ^twcIL  Pom.  der 
OnedufAmrZatAUmni.  p.  66,&o.)  [L.S.j 

AEGfNA.  [ABACU&] 

AEGINAEA  (Airoo^j,  a  snmame  of  Artemis, 
nnder  which  she  was  wonhqqped  at  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  ot  ch»- 
mois,  or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (o^^oWa),  [L.S.] 

AEOINETA,  a  modeller  {fiOor)  mentioned 
by  Fliny.  {H.  N.  xzzv.  11.  s.  40.)  Sdiolars  an 
now  pret^  weQ  agreed,  that  Wtnokdmami  was 
ndataken  m  simosing  that  the  word  A^/imdm  in 
the  piM^e  of  niny  douited  mon^  the  coonttj 
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of  Booe  artist,  whose  real  namc^  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Fasias,  k 
painttf  of  some  distinction,  was  a  piqiil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  eokor-sriudez  to  the  artist 
Nealeea.  We  lorn  from  Hotank  {Arat.  13X 
that  Naakes  waa  a  friend  of  Amtna  of  Sicyoct, 
who  was  elected  pnwt«  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.  c.  348.  We  sluD  not  be  far  wnmg  theiefon  in 
asnming,  that  A^inala  and  his  brother  flonrish- 
ad  about  OL  cxL.  a  a.  320.  (E.  0.  MiUl^  ArA. 
dtr  KwuL  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

AEGINETA  PAULU&     [Padldb  Aaoi- 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [AnotDOCHtm.] 

AE'GIPAN  (Airfw),  that  is,  Goat-Fan,  waa 
aoerading  to  srana  statemmta  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan«  while  othen  rq^ard  him  as  identical  with 
'9»iu  Hia  atOTf  ^^>ean  to  be  altegether  of  late 
origte*  Aococang  to  Hj^us  (/Uu  185)  he  waa 
the  son  itf  Zensand  a  goat,  or  of  Zens  and  A^a* 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  tranafeired  to  the 
■tan.  (Hjg^  Poti.  Aitr.  ii  IS.  §  28.)  Othen 
again  make  A^qian  the  father  of  Pan,  and  stats 
thtt  he  as  well  as  hit  soa  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fiah.  (Eratoath.  CbtasL  27.)  When 
Zees  in  Ua  eontart  wtth  the  Titans  «■■  dqrind 
of  the  nnewa  of  bia  handi  and  feet,  Heimea  aal 
Aegipaa  secretiy  restored  them  to  him  and  jStted 
then  in  thear  proper  places.  (Apollod.  L  6.  |  8  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Aitr,  I,  c.)  Aooording  to  a  Rconaa 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Paraiid.  22), 
Aegipan  had  qming  am  the  inoestuoaa  intw- 
course  of  Valoia  «  Toaanlom  and  her  ftther 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.    (Comp.  Pah,  and  Voss,  MytkoL 

fif»sft,  i  p.  80,.&c)  [uaj 

AEGISTHUS  (A»rur«o>),  a  son  of  Tfayestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  bis  own  danghter 
Pelo|na.  Immediately  after  bis  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  foond  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  Ins  name 
A^isthos  (from  oj^  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87, 88 ;  Adian, 
r.^.zii42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  afkM 
and  found  by  Atzena,  the  brother  Thyestea,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  diUd,  so  that  eivrj 
bodybdieTedAeBiBAttstobebisBCNa.  Intheni^it 
in  which  PelopU  had  ahand  the  bed  of  hw  bther, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Acnfalhus.  Hub  sword  became 
the  means  by  idtidi  the  inoestaoos  intmoutse  be- 
tween her  and  her  &ther  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atrena  in  hia 
enmiw  towards  hia  fanther  aoit  A^isthns  to  kill 
him;  bat  the  award  iriiidi  Aegiathos  eairied  wma 
the  cause  of  the  lecogmtioa  between  ll^eitea  aad 
his  son,  and  the  Utter  returned  and  slew  his  ancle 
Atreos,  while  he  was  ofiering  a  aacrifioe  on  the 
sea-coasl  Aeffisthos  and  hu  fether  now  took 
poseeaslon  of  their  lawful  inheritaace  from  which 
they  had  been  extolled  by  Atrena.  (Hygin.  L  o. 
and  252.)  Honwr  i^iean  to  know  notung  of  all 
these  ti^jc  occumnces,  and  we  learn  freo  bim 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Tbyestes,  A^isdiaa 
roled  as  king  at  Mycense  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  n^edition.  {Od.  iv.  518,  &c)  WhUe 
Apunemnon,  the  son  t£  Atrens,  was  absent  on 
hia  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegiathos  seduced 
Clytemnestia,  the  wife  of  AgamMnnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
snocesB  witii  which  his  criminal  nertiou  wwe 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  Sl$8»  Ac)  In  order  not 
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to  Iw  wapcMed  by  the  ntnn  of  A^buddmi,  ba 
nut  Mt  ipiM,  and  -whtn  *grT'™"Ti  ama, 
Afgbdu  imitod  Urn  to  a  i«fwt  at  ifUdL  k  luul 
him  tnaAmiuij  mardered.  (H«n.  (U.  iv.  £34, 
Ac;  Fras.  iL  16.  S  M  Afisr  thu  «T«nit  Aegudm 
rallied  Kmi  ywi  lODger  vnx  HynBae,  until  in 
tbe  eigfath  Onstes,  the  wm  <tf  Agatnonnon,  r»- 
tnned  home  nd  CToiged  tlw  dmui  of  hii  fiuhat 
by  puttii^  the  adalMnr  to  dMO.  (Horn.  Od.  L 
^  Ac ;  ennpan  Aoubmhoi^  Chmmmm^ 
OExans.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOIiE  (AfyXv).  I.  Tba  mort  bcmtifidof  th* 
Xaiida,  dsnghter  of  Zew  nd  Naana(Vint  fU^i 
d  30X  by  whcra  Hdioa  bagot  tha  OantM. 
(Ptei.  be  S5. 1  1.) 

1!.  A  nater  of  PhaetOD,  and  dan^itcr  of  HoUoi 
■Dd  CljmeaeL  (Hnin.  Fab.  154, 156.)  In  h«r 
grief  It  tbe  death  of  her  brotbw  abe  aad  Mr  airtcn 
Teva  changed  mto  puplan 

1  One  of  tbo  Heqxndeai  (Apdbtd.  iL  5.  §  11 ; 
8mv.  ad  Am,  n.  4W ;  eomp.  HBSPUUDia.) 

4.  A  nynmb,  dan^tar  n  Panopau,  who  via 
bdored  by  Tbeeens,  and  for  whom  he  fonodc  Aik 
adne.  (Pbit.  ria.SO;  Alhen.ziiLp.5fi7.)  [L.&] 

A£OLE  (AtyX^)^  one  of  tbe  dao^ten  of 
AncobfatiB  (Plin.  H.  H.  xzxr.  40.  |  81)  1^ 
Laaipetia,  tba  dau^tar  of  tbe  Son,  aeowding  to 
HenDupn  (ap.  SAei.  im  AriMepk.  Mat  701X  ar 
if  S^Mue,  aBMrimg  to  Snidaa.  (■;  a.  *H*i&«.) 
She  ia  aaid  to  hare  dariTed  bw  name  Ae^ 
"BrigbtOBaa,"  or  -  Splaadov^"  aNher  from  tbe 
bmnty  of  the  hmnan  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  fr<xB  the  bonoDT  paid  to  the  medical  profeaaicm. 
(J.  H.  Ma*boaa.  CommemL  in  ISppoer.  **Jamm-:* 
LMd.Brt.l64S,4t«.b«.|7,p.fi5.)  [W.A.O.] 

ABQLR^  (AiiA«&X  a  dangUar  of  Hyarinttnia 
who  had  emignted  from  I^oedaemon  to  Athant. 
During  tbe  ricge  of  Athens  by  Minea,  in  the  mgn 
ofA^aos,  together  with  her  aiatera  Anth^ 
Lytaea,  and  <MluM«,  were  mcrificed  on  the  tomb 
«f  Qeneatni  the  Cyclop,  fin*  the  pupoae  of  arert- 
ing  a  paatilance  thok  raging  at  AUuna.  (Apolled. 
iiL  15. 8  &)  [h.  a] 

A£GLES  {Kt^ip),  a  Samiaa  athleta,  who  waa 
dmh,  merered  hie  Tinoe  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occaaion  to  ctzpreaa  hia  mdignatioii  at  an 
attoapt  to  inmoee  19ml  him  in  a  pnbliB  flonleib 
(GdLT.9;  VaL  Max.  L  6,  est  4.) 

ASOLETES  (AiT\4n)*),  that  ia,  tbe  radiant 
god,  a  HunBaiB  of  Apdhv  (Apollon.  Rbod.  ir. 
17M;  Apollod.i.9.SS6;HeBych.>.e.)  [L.  &] 

AEG<yBOLITS  (AiyaMAof},  the  goat-kiOer,  a 
npHoia  at  Dionyans,  at  Potniaa  in  Boootia. 
(PkBa.uE.8.8].)  [L.S.] 

ABOO'CERUS  {tilrfimpmiU  a  lomma  of  Pan, 
hamptim  of  his  tern  with  tin  homa  of  a  goat, 
bat  ia  mme  eomnwnqr  Ae  name  giren  to  one  S  the 
■gai  of  the  Zodiac  (Loean,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  t, 
614  ;  C.  Caea.  Oerm.  taAroL  213.)      [L.  8.] 

AEOO'PHAOUS  (Airotdrei},  the  goa^ter, 
a  anmaie  <^  Hesa,  ante  wbiA  aba  waa  wardiip- 

Sd  by  tbe  lawedavnaafaBB.  (Pam&i.  1&  §  7; 
ttjA.  and  Etym.  U.  c  «.)  [L.  S,] 

AEGUS  and  B08CILLUS,  two  dueft  of  the 
AQotm^es,  who  had  aerred  Caeaai  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  wat,  and  were  treated  by 
luBt  with  great  diatinction.  They  accompanied 
Ite  a  bis  eampa^ns  agHut  PcB^ay,  bat  having 
htcK  lepnmd  by  Caeaar  on  aonmnt  td  deprinng 
die  aa^n'  af  ito  pqr  and  apmmlBai^  tba  bao^ 
to  themidn^  di^  daMrted  to  Plwpoy  in  Gneea, 
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(Chen  BtlLOio.fi.  ia,  60.)  Mgm  waa  aftav 
wwdskaiad  faiaacBgi^iemantbatwaanlhaeMahj 
arOaeaarnd  Pnnoy.  (iii.84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (AVrei),  a  son  of  Bahia  and 
Aadinoa  or  Achiroe,  and  twia-bnrtlur  of  Daaaaa. 
(ApoUod.  iL  I.  I  4;  TMs.  od  Lgeaphr.  S82, 
115fi.)  Eniipidea  Ptyeaented  Cepheoa  and  PbV 
neos  likewiae  aa  btotbm  cf  Aegyptoa.  Bataa 
aadgnad  to  Dasaas  the  aofafsnty  at  lAfi,  and 
toAagyptaafcegBTaAnUa.  Tba  latter  dao  ml^ 
doed  this  eoontry  «t  the  Mdampodea,  yAiA  ba 
caUed  Aerrpt  after  his  own  nanwb  Aegyptas  by 
hia  saranl  wires  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brotbar  Dumos  bad  Just  aa  msny 
daogfatera,  (ApoUod.  ii.  1. 1  fi ;  Hygin.  FaL.  170.) 
Danana  had  leaaon  to  fear  the  aoos  of  bia  bratbar, 
and  fled  with  hia  daag^tera  to  Aiaoa  m  Pdopoa- 
nesoi.  Thitber  ba  waa  fcUowed  br  tba  aona  «f 
Aegyptoa,  who  demanded  hia  danghten  fijr  their 
wiTea  and  pwmlaed  UtUU  aUaiiM  Dams 
complied  with  their  reqaeat,  and  diMribntad  Ua 
daapitefB  anong  tbsan,  bat  to  aaA  of  tbam  ha 

Esve  a  doggti^  irilb  wbid  they  ware  to  kill  tfaao' 
nabanda  in  the  bridal  night.  All  tba  aona  «f 
Aegirpttu  wan  tbaa  mmdered  with  the  axoeptka 
of  Xynoeaa,  who  waa  mved  by  Hypenanaatia. 
The  Saaaida  bwried  the  beads  of  their  mariored 
bufaanda  in  Lena,  and  their  badiaa  ootodatbe 
town,  and  weta  aftOTWuda  pnttad  af  Ibair  eriaM 
by  Athena  at>d  Hermes  at  the  wwmnd  of  Zeaa. 
PaoianiaB  (ii.  34. 1 8 ),  who  aaw  tbamonnment  ondn 
which  tba  beada  of  the  aona  of  Aagjptos  were  bdiaf^ 
ed  to  be  boried,  nja  that  it  stood  on  Ae  way  to 
Lariiaa,  tba  otiadd  of  Aigoa,  and  thM  their  bodiaa 
were  boried  at  Ltmn.  In  HyglBaB  (iU.  168) 
the  story  is  sotoswbat  diflbmt.  Aeoocdbg  to 
bim,  Aegyptas  ftnned  the  pUa  of  mnidwing 
Daniaas  and  hia  daogbtam  in  order  to  gain  poaaea- 
aion  of  his  dominions.  When  Danana  waa  in- 
formed  of  thia  he  fled  with  his  daaghtera  to  Argoa. 
Aegyptoa  then  sent  ont  his  snis  in  poraoit  of  the 
fcgitiTea,  and  enjoined  them  net  to  rotntn  udaaa 
tlOT  had  aUn  Danana.  The  acos  of  Aagyptaa 
laid  ii^  to  Aigoa,  and  whan  Danaoa  saw  that 
fhrtber  rasiatanee  was  nadeaa,  he  pnt  an  end  to  the 
hoatilitiea  1^  ^ring  to  each  of  the  beai^na  one  of 
his  da^toiB.  The  mnrdar  of  the  sons  of  Aaojrp- 
taa  then  \aA  plaoe  in  the  bridal  nt^t  Thoe 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Aehaia,  aecocding  to 
which  Aegyptas  himself  cama  to  Giaeoi^  and  died 
at  Aroi"  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  hia  eons.  The 
temple  of  Scsi^s  at  Pattae  contained  a  monnment 
ofAegrptos.  (Pans,  vii  31.  |  6.)      [L.  S.] 

ArailNESTUS  CAa<>»*mt),  a  Spomn,  who 
kiDBd  Ifardoniss  in  tbe  batda  nataea,  &  a  479, 
and  aitorwaida  M  himself  in  the  Meaaenian  war. 
(Herod,  iz.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Map- 
doniaa,  Pfntaich  (Arid,  19)  calla  Arimnestoa 
Ckpliuniarot), 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  finoily- 
namaa  and  aomamet  are  Catus,  Gallvs^  Gea- 
ciua,  Lamu,  LiQUtt,  Paiti^  SrAinMus, 
Btilo,  TuBiRO.  On  cuna  thia  gans  is  also 
written  Ai^a,  but  AUia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gene.  The  only  fiunily-namea  and  somanies  of  the 
Aelis  gens  npon  coins  an  Baia,  Lamia^  PaeUi*, 
and  Stjaaat,  Of  Bala  nothing  ia  known. 
•as  ia  the  name  of  the  &Tarita  of  Tiberias,  who 
waa  adopted  by  tma  of  tba  AdiL  [SvAHim.] 
The  first  member  af  thia  sou,  who  obtained  the 
eonnkUfs  waa  F.  AaUaa  Flul«%  In  a.  a  8S7. 
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Under  the  empira  the  Adhn  name  became  tdH 
more  aUbatuL   It  waa  the  same  of  the 
Hadrian,  and  ooniegotntlj  of  the  Aataoinea,  whom 

he  adopted. 

It  u  donbtfol  to  which  bmily  P.  Aeliaa  be- 
longed who  waa  one  of  the  firat  [Jebeian  quaeatom, 
B.  c.  409.  (Li*,  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  vaa  together  with  Amandiu  the 
leader  of  an  iniurrectioD  of  Gallic  peaaanta,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  waa  pnt 
down  bj  the  Caesar  Mudmiaiuia  HerenliiiB.  (En- 
tnm^  ix.  13 1  AnnL  Viot  A  Gam.  89.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASFEltlUS,  pnfeet  of  Oe 
Pnetorian  gnarda  under  Domitiaa  and  Nem. 
He  cxdted  an  insnrrecdoD  of  the  gnaida  ^pioat 
Nem,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pnniahiDent  of  aome 
ofanoxioiu  penona,  but  waa  kuled  Tnjan  with 
hia  acoomplicea.  (Dion  Caaa.  IxniL  8»  5.) 

AELIA'NUS.  CLAU'DIUS  (XAoftw  AiX» 
pii),  waa  bwn  aeeMding  to  Snidu  (a.  v.  Alfumis) 
at  Praeneate  m  Italj,  and  lired  at  Rome.  He 
caBa  himaeir  a  Bonui  (  F.  /T.  ziL  25),  aa  poa- 
aeiHng  the  righta  of  Roman  citiaenahip.  He  waa 
partkulariy  fond  of  the  Greek*  and  of  Greek  lite- 
ratore  and  oiatoiy.  ( F.  if.  iz.  82,  ziL  25.) 
He  atndied  vndar  Panwuaa  the  rintwician,  and 
imitated  the  doqoence  of  Niaoatrataa  and  the  s^la 
of  Dion  Chryeoatom ;  but  eipeciall  j  admired 
Herodea  Atticus  nwiie  than  all.  He  tanght  ifaeto- 
rie  at  tUme  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  benoe  waa 
called  4  trofumft.  So  complete  waa  the  command 
he  aoquired  over  the  Greek  langu^e  that  he  could 
l^eak  aa  well  aa  a  native  Atheman,  and  hence  waa 
called  6  fwAfrAmTos  or  ^Af^0ory«5.  (Philoit.  VU. 
SopL  u.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  waa  not  hia 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  frtmi  the  atyle  of  his 
worka ;  and  he  ^peaia  to  have  given  up  teadiiiw 
fbrwi^n^  Suidai  caOa  him 'A^i^pa^  (Pantiiex). 
He  lived  to  above  aiz^  yean  of  aga,  and  had  no 
diMien.  Ha  did  not  many,  becanae  be  would 
not  have  ai^.  Then  an  two  eonaiderable  worka 
of  hia  remaming :  one  a  collectioD  of  miacellaneona 
hiatory  (IIoutlAi)  'loropia)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
mon] y  called  hia  '*Vaiia  Hiatoria,"  and  the  other 
a  mft  on  the  peealiaritiea  at  aumala  (llcpl  TJwf 
Jtidnrnt)  in  aeveateen  booka,  commonly  called  hia 
"De  Aniiaaliam  Natan."  The  former  woik  oon- 
taina  short  nanatioDB  and  anecdotes,  hiatorical, 
iHomi^ical,  antiqiuuian,  &&,  aelected  from  varioua 
authort,  geoenlly  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  00  a  gnat  variety  of  sabijeeta.  Ita  chut  valno 
atiaea  firam  ita  ennlaimng  nwiy  pMngea  fion 
wmfca  tt  <dder  aotlun  iriuch  an  now  kUl  It  ii 
to  be  regntted  that  in  aeleeting  from  Thneydidet, 
Herodotus,  and  other  wiitera,  he  has  aametimea 

S'ven  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language, 
at  be  tells  oa  he  liked  to  have  hia  own  way  and 
to  follow  hia  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  man  nke  of  putting  some- 
difibnnt.  The  latter  work  ia  of  the  same 
Bdi^ipy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  runlt  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  Accoiding 
to  Philoatntna  (m  Fit,)  he  waa  acanely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  be  tdla  oa  hinudf  that  be  tnvdled 
aa  &r  as  A^ypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
as  ox  with  five  fbet.  {De  Amm,  xi  40  ;  comp.  zi. 
11.)  Thia  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
and  standard  woik  on  aoology,  nnoe  in  the 
th  ceutufy  Hamiel  Pbilea,  a  Byanttne 
poet,  fimnded  upon  it  a  poem  m  aniiaala.   At  the 


end  of  the  work  ia  a  eoDcIndiug  chapter  {twiKrfot)^ 
when  ho  atatea  the  general  principles  on  whidi  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  qient  great 
labour,  can,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  he 
has  pnfiond  the  ponmit  of  knowle^  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  finind 
mnch  mon  pleason  in  observing  the  h^ta  of  the 
Utm,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  io  listening  to  the 
song  (rf  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
gntiona  of  cranes,  than  in  men  belong  up  riches 
and  being  numbwed  among  the  great :  —  that 
throDgfaoat  hia  woik  ha  has  sought  to  adhete  to 
the  troth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  man  deSdoit 
in  amngonent  than  thia  woHc :  he  goea  fnan  one 
•abject  to  anothw  vrithout  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation; as(e.g.)from  elepbanu  fxi  15)  to  dragona 
(xi.  16),  from  the  liver  oi  mice  (il  56)  to  the  usee 
of  ozn  (ii.  57).  But  thia  abaence  of  arrangement, 
tnating  things  naiiXa  waadKmt,  he  says,  is  in^ 
;  he  adopted  thia  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  woik,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  Hia 
s^fe,  which  he  commends  to  the  indolgesMe  of 
entica,  thou^  free  from  any  great  &u1t,  has  no 
particnlar  meriL  The  similarity  of  plan  ia  the  two 
work%  with  other  internal  eviduwes,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Adian,  and  not,  aa  Von  and  Valdceuaer  coijec- 
tun,      two  different  penona. 

In  both  worka  he  seems  deurons  to  incnlate 
monl  and  religious  i»indpies  (see  F.  /T.  vii.  44 ; 
De  Amn.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  LI,  ix.  7,  and  ^lUog.) ; 
and  he  vrrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoBo- 
phical  and  religious  subjecta,  especially  one  on 
Pnvidenice  (IImI  nporadu)  in  three  books  (Snidas, 
a.  V.  'ACoffovtirrou),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (n«pl  8cM»)'  'EfcpTawSv),  directed  against 
the  EfMunana,  whom  he  alludea  to  elsewhere. 

Amm.  vii.  <4.)  Then  an  alao  attributed  to 
Aelian  twinty  lettoa  on  bnibandry  and  eo^lik* 
matter*  ('ATpouuical  'EvurroAoI),  which  an  1^ 
feigned  chaiacttfa,  an  written  in  a  riutorical  un- 
real style,  and  an  of  no  value.  The  fint  edition 
<^b11  his  worlu  vras  by  Conisd  Gemer,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  wotka  of  Handidea,  Polemo, 
AdBBMBitiniaBdMdainpnik  The**V8riaHiBtoria** 
wai  first  edited  1^  *»™inii»  Peraacna,  Boine, 
154S,  4to.;  the  principal  editiona  once  an  1^ 
Periaonins,  Leyden,  1701,  Svo.,  by  Gnmovioa, 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4toi,  and  by  Kiihn,  Lrip- 
og,  1780,  2  vols.  Svo.  The  De  Animalium 
Natun  was  edited  by  GroDorios,  Load.  1744, 
2  vola.  4to^  and  by  J.  G.  Schnridar,  LadfuA 
1784, 2  vola.  8*a   The  last  edition  s  that 

Jacobs,  Jam,  1632,  3  vola,  Svo.  Thia  ccmtaina 
the  valuable  materiala  which  Schiteider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  Ilia  Letters 
wen  published  apart  fr<an  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  ManutiuB  in  his  **  CoUectio  E{aatubrum 
Graecanun,**  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Hiatwia  has  been  tnnslated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Oesnei,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
laat  has  been  reprinted  nton  than  once^  The  De 
Animalium  Natun  baa  been  translated  into  I^tin 
by  Peter  GiUius  (a  Fnudiman)  and  by  Connd 
Geaner.  It  does  not  qipear  to  have  been  banalated 
into  En^iah. 

There  haa  also  been  attributed  to  AcUan  a  woik 
called  Ka-nrfopia  ro3  rWiSoi,  an  attack  on  an 
efieminate  man,  probably  meant  foe  Efaigabalva. 
(Sudaa,a.«.'A^.)  [A  A.] 
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AELU'NUS,  LirCIUS,  dm  of  the  thirty  t;^ 
mil  {A.D.  259-268)  nndw  the  Roan  empire. 
He  MHined  the  pande  in  Oad  lAer  the  dwut  of 
Puetainin,  aad  wu  killed  b;r  hie  own  aoldien,  be- 
csBK  be  wrald  not  alktw  them  to  pinnder  Mognii- 
tiBcam.  TrebeOins  PoUio  and  othora  cell  hin 
LoDiunu ;  Ec^hel  (Doeir.  Nmm.  nL  448)  think*, 
that  hit  true  name  waa  l^elianiu ;  bat  there  teeme 
DMMt  aatharitf  in  (mm  of  I*  *^W^|>n^  (Entnp. 
iz.7;  7>el>eIL  Poll  TVy;  nr.  4;  AnceL  VieLde 
Omv  S3.  E^nL  82.) 

ABLIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  fAiAjw^i  HJmum), 
a  uoent  phjiidai^  who  mnat  hare  lived  in  tlw 
pmobI  eentary  afker  ChiiM,  aa  ha  ia  nen turned  bj 
(Un  (A  ntriaat  ad  PampUt,  init  voL  zir. 
^  299}  a>  the  Meat  of  lua  tnttm.  Hii  &ther  ia 
Buppueed  to  have  tito  been  a  ^yncian,  aa  Aelianva 
ii  nid  by  Oalen  (De  Dimect.  MtuaU.  e.  I.  p.  2. 
cd.  Diets)  to  have  made  an  epitome  tt  hia  &ther'> 
ailwaicat  writinga.  Oalen  qie^  of  that  part  <tf 
Uamik  lAidi  tiaMed  of  the  DiMectkn  of  the 
Hndaa  aa  bmng  bdd  in  HiiBe  nimla  is  kb  tiaie 
(ML),  and  he  anfm  mentiona  hie  tatw  with  »■ 
■pact.  {aid.  e.  7t  22t  pp.  11,  57.)  Daring  the 
pKvaknee  of  an  ^idemic  in  Italy,  Aeliainu  is 
Bud  by  Galen  (De  Theriaea  ad  PampUL  ibid.)  to 
haTo  naed  the  Theriaea  (Diet,  ilat  ait.  rie- 
naga)  with  giwl  mceiaa,  both  aa  a  SMaaa  of  can 
nd  vm  IB  a  fweaMiatlie  againit  the  diecaae.  He 
moit  haTo  been  a  peraon  of  anne  eelebri^,  aa  thia 
BflK  anecdote  ia  mentioned  W  the  Anbic  Hiato- 
riu  Ab(i  VFaraj  (Hvkr.  Compmd.  DymuU  p. 
77),  with  exactly  ue  Hune  cireomatanoei  except 
tbat  he  makea  toe  ^demie  to  hare  broken  oat  at 
■Aniiod  inataad  of  in  Il^y.  None  of  hia  woifcs 
(as  &r  aa  tha  writer  ia  awaie)  an  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUa,  PLAUTIUS,  ofiered  up  the 
payer  aa  pwitifrr,  when  the  firat  atone  of  the 
lew  C^nilol  wh  hod  in  a.  b.  71.  (Tac:  IBmL  it. 
5S.)  WekanftvBiuinampd«i(Oniter,pu4£3; 
OidE^n.  750),  tbat  hia  M  name  waa  TL  Plaatiaa 
Slmia  Aefiamna,  that  he  held  many  bnpntant 
^hary  eammanda,  and  that  he  waa  twice  emuoL 
Hia  fint  eonaalahip  waa  in  a.  Dl  47 ;  the  date  of 
hisaecood  ia  unknown. 

AKUA'NUS  TA'CnCUS(ADu»4tnwnBrff) 
waa  Boat  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  mat  as 
(^aodioa  Aelianna  He  lived  in  Bme  and  wiote 
a  voric  in  fifty-three  chattels  on  Uie  Military  Tao- 
tici  <rf  the  Greeks  (l^il  SrpRnrywwi'  TH^mmi 
'EUvucHr),  wliich  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  givee  a  brief  aeooint  of  the 
Twstitaticw  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  tinab  The 
wnk  ansa,  he  aays  (DedicX  from  «  coBrnaitien 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Fnmtinaa^ 
booae  at  Formiae.  He  promise*  a  work  on 
Maeof  Tactiea  also ;  but  thia,  if  it  was  written, 
is  bat  The  firat  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  Tory 
W  one)  ns  pnbliahed  in  1532 ;  the  nnt,  moch 
btttc^  was  1^  FianoBcns  BoborteQo^  Voueek 
1552, 4to^  vbich  contains  a  new  Lotm  TCnion  by 
ft*  e^tOT,  and  is  iUnatnted  with  many  enta.  The 
bett  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elserir  at  Leydoi, 
1613b  It  is  asoally  finind  bound  im  with  Leo^ 
T!«iBa  11*03- 

It  waa  tfwwhted  into  Idtin  ficvt  by  Theodoras 
•f  Theaaalomea.  Thia  tianilatien  was  pnUiahed 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegatins,  Frontinas, 
■nd  Hedeatm.  It  i*  printed  aba  in  Robortelhu'a 
^^Biiaot  wUA  thecefon  pmtaina  two  Lalin  var^ 


aiona    It  ha*  been  tianahited  into  Englidi  hy 
John  Ka^um,  Lend.  1616,  feL,  and  w 
Lnd  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.1 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Abutiou.] 
APLIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [AacLaruoK] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [DwHrnua.] 
AB'LiUS  DONATU&  [Domatdi.} 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DIUS.  [LAMratntuaLl 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [MAadANOs.] 
AE'LIUS  HAURUS.  [llAuaos.] 
AE'LIUS  PROHOTUS  (AlXm  IVwfMTvi), 
an  ancient  phyaician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  pei^ 
acmal  history  no  paitinilarB  ara  known,  and  whose 
date  is  onccotain.  He  is  rappoeed  by  ViUoiaia 
(Awted.  Oraee.  toL  ii.  p.  179.  not*  1)  to  bare 
IiTod  sAer  the  time  of  Pompe;r  the  Gnat,  that  k, 
in  the  firat  cantoiy  before  Chnst;  hj  othu*  he  ia 
considered  to  be  much  mote  anoent ;  aad  hj 
Chonlsnt  (Hm^mek  dtr  BMmhmda  /lir  die 
AeUen  Midiem,  £d.  2.  Leipai^  ItiA^  Sm),  on 
tha  other  hand,  he  ia  pboed  a*  bto  aa  the  iMOBd 
half  oftha  firat  eantary  afker  (Aiiit  He  is  most 
probaUy  die  same  peraon  who  ia  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Cba^MS.  Medieam.  laewarf.  Zooai,  It.  7,  ToL 
zii.  p.  730)  aimply  by  the  name  of  AeHmt.  He 
wrote  BBTenl  Greek  medical  worica,  whicJi  an  still 
to  be  fiMmd  in  nannscript  in  diffgrent  Ubiafie* 
in  BnOBk  iM  of  irideh  nana  (|as  ftr  aa  the  writar 
is  awar^  ban  erer  bean  poblMhed,  thoo^  Kbha 
intended  his  woriu  to  have  been  tnduded  in  hie 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writen.  Sone  eztncts 
firom  one  of  his  works  entitled  Aanaiupiw,*  Mtdi- 
ntaofwaw  fhrw»iarwm  CoUeetio,  ara  insntad  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn  m  his  AdtOam.  ad  £t«nok.  Med.  VtL  a 
J.A.mritiohi**BiU.  Or."  A)U5,aadbyBona 
in  his  Troetabu  de  Seor^,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  woriu  are  quoted  at  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Merearialia  in  hi*  Fariae  ZeoMaaai,  iiL 
4,  aid  his  woric  De  Vemam  et  MmUt  KeaaaoMi, 
i.  16,  n.  2;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  PrefHO* 
to  Nicaader^  Tlsnaoa,  p.  xl,  and  Alemfiamaeot 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.  [HARrrui;] 
AELLOPUS  ('AaAA^reet),  a  auname  of  Iris, 
the  meeeenger  <rf  the  ^oda,  by  which  abe  ia  de- 
aeribed  as  awifk-fwted  like  a  atorm-wind.  Homer 
UBesthefbnndaUtfmib  (/J.  TiiL  409.)   [U  &] 
AELUBU&   [TmoTaBD*  Auiraua.] 
AEMrLIA.   1.  A  TCslal  nigiu.  who,  whan 
the  aacred  fiie  was  extingaiAed  on  one  oeeaaieB, 
pnyed  to  the  goddem  for  Iter  and  mira- 

culonaly  rdtindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
gaimntt  upon  the  extinct  enben.  (Dionya.  ii, 
68;  VaLHaz.LL|7.) 

2:  Tha  third  dai^hter  of  I*  AanOiaB  PknDns, 
who  leD  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wHe  of 
Sciido  Afiicanos  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  diqxMition,  and  long  anrvifed  ber  huaband. 
Her  property,  which  was  isrve,  wa*  inJterited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoptioni  se^o  Afiicanua  IL, 
who  gave  it  to  hia  own  mother  P^ria,  who  had 
been  diroroed  bT  kia  own  bther  L.  Aconilink 


*  Avinfufip  ia  a  word  used  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  ia  exrJained  by  Da  titogo  (Oleee.  Med. 
et  Ii^im.  Oraecsf,)  to  iBtaB  vk^  virtmt.  It  is  how- 
ever freqaently  used  ia  the  erase  given  to  it  in  the 
taxL  See  Leo,  Omepeet.  Medic  it.  1,  11.  ub 
Eiaeria.  Anted.  Mtd.  Oime.  pp.  159, 157. 
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(Polylk  xz3di.  12  ;  Kod.  Exc.  xxzL ;  Val.  Max. 
n.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint.  Aeat.  2  \  Liv.  xxxriii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemiliiu  PuiHoi 
Macedonictu  wu  m  bttla  gbd  when  hat  &thar  waa 
appointed  conml  a  Kcoad  time  to  condnct  the  «far 
agunst  Peneas.  Upon  ntanung  hacaa  after  hie 
^tion  he  found  her  in  tean,  and  upon  Inqoiring 
tin  reaaon  she  told  him  that  PerwuB  had  died, 
which  waa  the  name  of  ha  dog ;  whereopon  he 
exclaimed  **  I  accept  the  omen,"  and  r^^nrded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  hia  mcceM  in  the  war.  (Cic,  de 
Din.  i.  49,  iL  40  \  Plat.  Aent.  10.) 

4.  Aendlia  Lepida.  [Lipids.] 

£.  A  vestal  viigin,  iriio  wu  put  to  death  &  c. 
114  fta  having  committed  incest  upon  leveral  oc- 
casions. She  indoced  two  of  the  other  veetal 
viigins,  Marcia  and  Lidnia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  wen  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
ficcs,  when  Aemilis  waa  condMoanad,  bat  wera 
sabaeqnentlr  oondemwd  by  the  pcaatorl4.  Casaiiu. 
(Plat.  QwMit  Bom.  p.  284 ;  Idr.  EpiU  68 ; 
Oronaa,  T.  15 1  Aaeon.  fa  do.  MS.  p.  46,  ed. 
Ordli.) 

AEMI'LIA  0EN8,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LLA,  one  of  the  most  andent  patrician  honaes  at 
Bone.  Its  origin  is  reftired  to  the  time  of  Noma, 
and  it  is  said  to  hare  been  deacended  from  M»- 
nMTcns,  who  recared  the  name  of  Aemilhis  on  ao- 
coont  of  the  persotaiTeneas  (tf  his  langnage  (Si* 
a^hbu-  Xiymi).  This  Uamercoa  is  represented 
by  sone  as  the  son  of  Pythagons,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Noma,  while  s  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanios,  who  had  two  sons,  Julias 
and  Aemylos.  (Plat.  A«miL  2,  JVim.  8, 31 ;  Festus, 
$,  V,  Aet^.)  Amnlios  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  AemiliL  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  297.) 
It  aeens  pretty  deac  that  the  Acogsilii  were  of 
Sabina  origin ;  and  Festus  derirea  the  name  Mar 
BHROB  from  the  Oacan,  Mamen  in  that  language 
bang  the  nme  as  Hars.  The  Sabines  spoke 
Oacu.  Sinoe  then  the  Aemilii  were  suppooed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
'Noma  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
gonut,  wa  out  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makestbeanMBtoroftlwhoaaethaBOBaf  Pythft- 
goraa.  Th»  fiiat  mambar  of  tha  house  i^  ob- 
tained the  conwlslrip  was  U  Aemilias  Mamercna, 
in  &  a  484. 

The  bmily-nanieB  of  this  gens  an :  Barbula, 
Bdu,  LnriDus,  Mahbbcub  or  Hahbkcikus, 
Papu^  Paitllub,  Rxouxva,  ScAURua  Of  these 
names  Baca,  lie^doB,  IHnillti%  and  Scannu  are  the 
on^  ones  that  occur  od  coina. 

AEMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilios 
PanHns  Macedonicoi,  was  adopted  by  P.  CorneHus 
Scipo,  the  son  of  P,  Cornelias  Scipio  African ns, 
and  was  thna  called  P.  Comelina  Seipe  Aemiliaaus 
AfHomas.  [Sciria] 

2.  The  goremor  of  Paimoma  and  Moeria  in  the 
idgn  of  Q^ns,  He  is  also  called  Aemilios ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  bis  praenomeii  both  Marcus 
and  Cains.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C  Julius 
Aemilianns ;  bat  there  is  soue  donbt  aboat  the 

Se  was  bora  in  Manritania  abont  a.  o.  3(^.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  as  fiir  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
he  bad  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  tbem, 
Ht  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Oal]a%  who  had 
advuKod  to  meet  hiut  was  slun  at  Intenmna  to- 
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gether  with  his  son  Vdnriaons  by  his  own  addiera. 
AemilianuB  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  bttt 
vras  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  his 
soUieia  near  ^polebun,  on  the  approach  of  V^eri- 
anns.  Aoonung  to  other  aocomita  he  died  a 
natand  death.  (ZDumns,  L  38, 39;  Zonan^  ziL 
21, 32 ;  Eotrop.  ix.  &  |  AnrsL  Viet,  dt  Om.  81, 
.^31.) 


8.  One  of  the  thirty  tyranta  (a.  D.  259—268) 
was  oimipeUed  by  the  ttoopa  in  Egypt  to  aasunm 
the  porplk  He  took  the  somame  of  Alexander  or 
Alexandrinus.  Oallienos  sent  Theodotoe  agunst 
him,  by  iriiom  he  was  taken  and  aent  prisootr  to 
QalUeous.  AemiHanna  was  stanried  in  prisMi. 
(TrebelLPolL        7>r.  23,  OoffiM.  4, 5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  AemSiut) 
lived  in  the  fifth  centuiy  after  Christ,  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  oetebtates  hu  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Qieek  church  on  the  seventh.  {Afar- 
tyroL  Rim.  ed.  Baron. ;  Victor  Vitensia,  De  Per- 
tecut.  VtmdaL  t.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Paria. 
8V0.1694;  Baorini,  NommKialor Saiv^tntm Pro- 
fmbm  Afedwonas.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AffuXWos),  a  native  of  the 
town  (tfNicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
farther  is  known  about  nim.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (AnthoL  Qiaec.  vii. 
628,  iz.  218, 756.)  IC  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPEB.  [Asfu.] 
AEHIXIU3  UACBR.  [Macul] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [Ab- 

B0&IC8.] 

AEMI'UUS  PACENSIS.  [PACBtBia.] 
AEMI'UUS  PAPINIA'NUS.  [PAnin- 

Anus.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIAKUS.  [Par. 

TBXNIANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.    [NiPoa,  CoaN>- 

LlVfi.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

AENE'ADES  (AimuiSss),  a  pabonymic  from 
Aeneaa,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  bctlieved  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanios,  Augustas,  and  the  Romans  in 
geneiaL  (Virg.  Aen.  iz.  653 ;  Ov.  .£>  Pout  L  85 1 
Met  zv.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (Alrclai).  Homene  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  sm  of  Ancbiaea  «ad  AphioditOk  andbnii 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  fidher'k  ade  In  was  a 
grest-gTandson  of  Tioa,  and  thns  needy  related  to 
the  royal  hoose  of  Ttoy,  as  Priam  himself  waa  a 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Hom.  IL  xx.  215,  Ac,  ii. 
820,  V.  247,  &G.;  Hes.  7%xy.  1007,  He  vm 
educated  from  his  infimcy  at  Daidnnua,  in  the 
home  of  Akathon%  the  husband  of  hia  uto^  {IL 
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4S3.  &c)  At  As  IwgiimiBg  nf  the  war  of 
the  Ch«du  igniirt  Ttdj' k  did  not  tiike  aay  put 
IB  it,  nd  Ae  poet  intinrtet  tint  then  edited  u 
in  Ming  brtwem  him  and  Prim,  wlio  did  not 
pay  HdSoent  boMor  to  AoMM.  (/£.  z]iL460,  Ac, 
XX.  181.)   This  pmbaUj  unD  'from  «  deem  of 
deedi^,  accMding  to  vludi  AenMs  and  hie  dft- 
■cendaDta  woe  to  mle  over  Tn>7,  wiee  the  boiue 
P&un  had  diawn  upon  itidf  the  hMtrad  of 
CmaaoL    (/£.  zi.  S07.)    One  iM.y  vhn  Aeneaa 
na  tending  hia  £d^  on  raoont  Ida,  he  waa 
attaded  by  AchiDea,  who  took  hi*  cattle  and  pat 
Ub  to  ffigfaL    But  ha  ma  mcDed  hj  the  gmla. 
lUi  creM,  hnnver,  nd  Oa  ndmoDition  ^  ApoDo, 
nowd  hk  ipDtit,  and  he  led  Ub  Dardaoiana  againat 
tbeOndu.  (/£.zz.8S,&c  190, Afc,ii. 819, Ac.) 
Henceiorth  be  and  Hector  are  tlie  great  bnlwaika 
of  the  Trajna  againat  the  Greeka,  md  Aeneaa  ap- 
pcan  bdorcd  and  bononred  bj  goda  and  men.  (/J. 
a.  51.  xfi.  619.  t.  180, 467.  tL  77,  Ac)   He  ia 
mmg  the  Trojana  what  AdtiOaa  ia  among  the 
Onekfc  Both  are  aooa  of  immortal  mother*,  both 
are  at  fend  with  the  kiiiga,  and  both  poaaeM  boraea 
of  diriiie  oc^in.  [II,  r.  265,  Ac)   Achillea  him- 
adl^  to  wham  Hector  owna  hie  inferiority,  thinka 
AcBna  a  wQtthj  competitor,  (/f.xz.175.)  The 
pface  which  Aeam*  ooeapsea  among  the  Trepans  ia 
wj  tifwaaei  in  PMluatialui  (.fife.  18),wlioaa7* 
Art  Oe  Oneki  called  Hector  the  hud.  and  Aeneaa 
Ac  iodI  of  the  Tn^am.  Beipecting  the  bnra  and 
nobie  mannor  in  whkh  he  protecta  the  body  of  hia 
friend  Pandaras,  aee  IL  t.  299.    On  oat  oocaakm 
he  waa  engaced  in  a  contest  with  Diomedea,  who 
haded  a  ^^tr  •tone  at  him  and  broke  hia  hip. 
AoMH  fidl  to  uie  grannd,  and  A^mdha  hastened 
to  hia  aanatmoa  (iL     S06).  and  when  she  too 
m  woonded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  ibe  field  of 
battle  to  his  t«anpls,  where  he  waa  cnred  by  Leto 
and  Attenia.   (IL  y.  345,  ftc.)   in  the  attack  of 
the  Trojan*  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeka,  Aeneaa 
eonnttided  the  fonith  host  of  the  Trojana.  (//. 
m  98.)   He  araiged  tho  death  of  Aieathou  1^ 
ilqriag  Oenanana  and  Apharena,  and  hirtened  to 
Ote  aaatttance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
gnrand  W  Ajaz.    The  last  ftat  Honer  mentions 
b  his  fi^t  with  AchiBes.   On  this  as  on  aQ  other 
ninwnns.  a  god  mterpoaed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
tins  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  althongh  in  genoal 
Wile  towards  the  TVojans,  yet  rescned  Aeneas, 
lint  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fblfiDed.  and 
Aeneas  and  his  ofispring  mi^t  one  day  rule  orer 
Tiaj.  (/£.xx.  178,  &^  30£.ftc)  Thns&ron^ 
ii  Ae  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  frun  the 
Honeric  p"**"*,  and  &r  fton  •itw^h'g  to  Aeneaa 
hniag  en^patad  after  the  aptmeaf  Tkoy.  and 
kiiig  faonded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  findgn  land, 
the  ^et  distmctly  iutimatea  Ha*  he  eoneeiTea 
AcBBK  and  his  descendants  at  imning  at  Ttoj 
after  the  extinction  of  the  hflon  of  nkib  (Con. 
Sttak  xia.  p.  608.) 

lefcr  SkUin.  AooMding  10  the  Honterie  hyma 
oj^hndfte  (257,  Ac).  Aeneaa  waa  bnn^rt  Bp 
hy  the  nympi*  of  momt  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
te  his  father  Andiisea,  nntfl  he  had  readied  his 
fiftb  yca^and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  tlie  goddess,  giTen  out  as  the  son  (rf  a  nymph. 
Xn^&m  (Dt  VmaL  I.  5  15)  wyi,  tiiat  he  was 
hMndad  by  Cheiran,  the  naaal  toadMr  of  Ae 
hoMs.  Aenidnigtotba**C|nria,*heeTetttoidE 
fart  m  anying  off  Hden.  Hu  bnvery  in  the 
«n  Hldnat  the  QnA^  is  nentknad  in  the  late 
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traditions  as  well  aa  in  the  eariier  ones.  (Hyaia. 
^oA.  115;  PhUostt;  i.a)  Aeeordliw  to  soi^V^ 
eoBnta  Aeneas  was  not  present  wImo  Tmj  was 
takem.  as  he  had  been  ant  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phiygia,  while  according  to  otiiers  he 
waa  reqoeoted  1^  .^dirodite,  joat  before  the  fall  of 
the  dty,  to  leave  it,  and  aecodingly  went  to  monat 
Ida,  eairyiag  hia  fibber  on  bis  aEoaldera.    f  IHon. 
HaL  L  48.)    A  third  account  makes  him  hold  oat 
at  Troy  to  the  laat,  and  when  all  hopes  dissj^eand. 
Aeneas  with  hii  Dardanians  and  the  wairiors  of 
Ophiymnm  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergsmna, 
whoa  the  noat  oostly  treasures  of  the  Trojana 
wua  keaL    Hers  he  repelled  the  enany  and  re- 
orircd  the  fodtive  Trojana,  uitil  he  cooU  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida.  and  followed  than  with  hia  waniofa, 
the  inaaea  ef  the  gods,  his  fother,  his  wife,  end 
hia  children,  hoping  that  be  woold  be  able  to 
naintaiBhinsdfoatbahei^tacfmoimtlda.  Bat 
beiiigtkresteaed  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  Mgotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
oF  artiidi  he  aamndsaed  his  poeition  and  was 
allowed  to  denait  hi  aafoty  with  hia  frienda  and 
tnasmea.    (Dionya,  i.  46,  Ac;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
iii.a3;Hygin.  j^354.)   Othen  uain  reUted 
that  he  waa  led  by  his  hatred  of  Pans  to  betny 
Ui<n  to  the  Orseks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  aafc  b  eonieqiienoc  (Dionya.  i.c)  Liry 
(i*  1)  stMes.  that  Asosaa  and  Antenor  were  tlis 
only  Tnijans  agunst  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  nae  of  tbor  r^t  of  oonqnest,  on  aeoonnt  of 
an  aneioDt  cotmezion  of  ho^ttality  eziBtiDg  be- 
tween then,  or  because  Aensas  had  alwm  adnsed 
hia  eoontryaan  to  itatan  Hdn  to  Htm^aiM. 
(Cap.  Stab.  i.  c) 

The  fiutber  part  ef  tiie  Kory  of  Aamaa,  after 
leanag  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  imogta 
of  the  ^ods,  eoedally  that  U  Pallas  (PaUadimmy 
Pans.  li.  33.  §  5)  pnsenta  as  many  wiadona  aa 
that  rdating  to  the  taking  (rf^Tny.  All  acoonnta, 
howaw,        in  stating  that  he  left  the  coaaU  of 
Ada  and  cwad  ovar  into  Enropc  Aceotdii^  to 
Mne  he  went  aenaa  the  Helleqamt  to  the  penin- 
aohi  of  Pallase  and  died  thate ;  aceoidiag  to  othwa 
he  proceeded  btm  Thiaoe  to  the  Arcadian  ORho- 
aunoo  and  aettled  there.    (Stiab. Paus.  TiiL 
12.    5;  Dionya.  HaL  L  49.)    By  for  tiie  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxions  to  pat 
htm  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  IdUium  and 
to  mska  him  the  anoestorisl  hero  of  the  Romans, 
■tate  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  asaert 
that  the  AeneM  who  cams  to  Iwy  wia  not  Ae 
■oo  of  Ancfaiaei  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  Us  aninl  in  Itdy  he  retamsd  to  Tmy, 
having  his  eon  Aseanias  bdiind  him.  (Lycoptur. 
1226.  Act  Dio^  i*  53;  Liv.  i.  1.)    A  de- 
MfV^OQ  of  Ae  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
leaned  the  coast  vi  Latinm,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  waa  believed  to  have  found- 
ed daring  his  wandari^m  is  given  by  Dioaysina 
(L  50,  ftcV  wheaa  aeeoant  u  ea  Ae  whole  the 
mme  aa  uiat  followed  by  Virgil  fat  his  Aeneid, 
althou^  the  latter  makes  various  embellishmente 
and  additions,  some  U  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  aieetuig  with  Dido,  ate  inecondfaUde 
with  ohnmolMy.    From  Pallene  (Thiaoe),  where 
Aenns  atayadthe  wintw  after  the  taking  of  Thij, 
■nd  finmded  the  town  of  Aenaa  on  the  Theimaie 
golf  (IjiT.zL  4),  he  iiUed  with  his  cenpamons  to 
Deka,  Cytban  (where  he  ftnmded  a  toifb  ef 
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Aphrodite),  Bcdie  in  Lunu  (iriten  be  bdh  Etii 
and  Aphrodisiaa,  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  9),  ZacynihaM 
(temple  of  AphroditeX  LemcM,  Actinm,  Ambmcik, 
and  to  Dodona,  wh«n  he   met   the  Trojan 
Helenoa     From  Epinu  he  wled  acron  the 
Ionian  tea  to  Italy,  where  ho  lauded  at  the 
Ii^iygian  promostmy.    Henoe  he  eroaaed  mat  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  tlift  Trojans,  Hymus  and 
A^[estn>  (Acestea),  and  built  the  towna  of  Elyme 
and  Aegesta.    From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinums,  aune  to  the 
island  (4  Leucaaia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
lifttinin.    Various  signs  pointed  ont  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  ho  and  his  l^jaos 
accordingly  settled  in  Idiinm.    The  place  when 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.    UiUnus,  king 
of  Uie  Abtffigines,  when  infbnned  o(  the  siriral  of 
the  itnmgera,  prepared  tar  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alBanee  with  than,  gave  ap  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominiona,  and  with  their  asustanee 
conqnered  the  Rntuliana,  with  whom  he  was  then 
•t  war.    Aeneas  fbnnded  the  town  of  laTimtun, 
called  after  I^vinia,  the  daughter  of  I^tinns, 
whom  he  muried.   A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween I^tiniu  and  Tomns,  in  which  both  chisCi 
Cell,  wherenpoa  Aeneas  became  aola  nkt  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  natiras  united 
into  ono.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  tho  Rntnlians,  who  were  aausted  by 
Mesentiiis,  king  of  the  Etmaeans.    As  his  body 
was  not  fbnnd  ^r  the  battle,  it  was  beliered  that 
it  had  been  earned  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
periahed  in  the  liw  Nnnkini.     The  Latins 
erected  a  nunmmant  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  de  JbOm-  and  narifm  god.     {Jovi  Ittdtgeti^ 
Lit.  1  2 ;  Dionys.  i  64  ;  Stnb.  t.  p.  229,  zjiL 
p.  £95 ;  Or.  Met.  xiii.  62S,  ftc,  xir.  76,  Ac,  xr. 
438,  &c ;  Conon,  NarraL  46 ;  PhiL  Rom.  3.) 
Two  other  accaqnt*  somewhat  difieient  fiom  those 
mentioued  abon  m  pnserred  in  SerTina(atf  .^m. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Afaaa  on  Troy),  and  in 
Taetzea  {ad  Lycopir.  1252).  Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  ue  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  tho  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
aevonth  year,  Viigil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneaa  Unding  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  fidl 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tomns  within 
the  ^Mce  of  twenty  dayL 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  throngh  Aeneas  was  genetally 
lewived  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  oariy  period 
and  probably  arose  from  the  &et,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
WHS  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  peo[do  who  were  all  of  the  nme  stock — 
Pehugiana :  hence  also  the  wwahip  of  the  Idaean 
Apkrodita  in  all  plaoea  the  fonndwon  of  iriueh  Is 
aacribed  to  Aeneaa,  Anieaa  hhasal^  thMofina, 
such  as  he  wpean  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latinm,  ia  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  ot  ono  comnKHi  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshij^jed  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv,  zl.  4,) 
Aenesa  was  frequently  repwaentei  in  statnes  and 
paintings  by  andent  artists,  (Pans,  ii  21.  §  2,  v. 
22,9  2;  Flin.  a:  AT.  xxzv.  10.  §  36.)  Ongems 
and  c<nna  he  is  uaua%  represented  as  carrying  his 
fiuher  on  his  shonlder^  and  leading  his  mm  Aacar 
nius  by  the  hud. 


Beqtecting  die  inconsistaicies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Niebuhr,  HiiL  tfHoma,  I  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  nid  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  DeJErrorUmtAenMeadPioeiaeMm  eolomitu 
patmentHmt,  Wesel,  1827,  4t&  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religions  chatacter  of  Aeneas,  see  Uscbold, 
CfeiekidUa  dn  Thgamiidtem  Kri»fet^  Stnttgard, 
1836JI,  802,&c.;  Hartung,  GexAidte  der  Helig. 
dar  J&mer,  L  pi  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R.  H. 
Klanaen,  ^eaeat  tmddie  Fematm,  espedally  book  i. 
p.  84,  &c  [L  Sl] 

AENE'AS  (AlKcfoi)  OAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  nourished  A.  d.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  S^ist,  being  a 
disdple  of  the  philosoper  Hierodes  (as  appears 
inm  his  TkeophraMiu,  Oallaud.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Proco{dus  (as  we  know  fitim  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confinned  by  his 
stating^  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  llnnneric  had  cnt  out,  a.  d, 
464.  (Ibid.  p.  663,  c)  Whoi  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  Om  tie  ImmorUdihf  f/  the 
Sail  aad  tha  Kaurrection  o/tie  Body,  called  Tieo- 
finubu  from  one  of  tho  interlocutor*.  This 
BMied  first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosins 
Camaldolenris,  Svo,,  Ven.  1513,  and  4bs  RauL 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  vmion 
of  WoU;  fid.  Tigur.  1559 ;  with  the  Utin  voaion 
and  notes  of  C.  Rarthios,  4to.  Ltpa.  1655  (see 
Fabricin^  de  Feritai.  R^.  ChritL  ^Uabn,  p.  107, 
Hamb,  1725);  aUo  in  Oallandi's  BiUio&aea  Pa- 
trwmt  ToL  X.  p.  S39,  Yen.  1766 ;  and  with  tha 
notes  of  Bmaaonade,  8n.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebert^ 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wmudorf 
Pr.  d»A«Ma  Gax.,  Numb.  1817,  4to.  Ia  tbe 
Aldine  CoUtotiom  »/ EpttOeg  hu  Gndi  AaOon  theia 
are  25  by  AeoMu,  Gr.  4to.,  Yen.  1499.  See  Far 
bricios,  BMiolk.  Grate,  vol  i  pp,  676-690.  Some 
of  the  lettata  of  AenflBB  ni^  be  foaud  in  tiw  .Sag*- 
dopaedia  PUldogiea  tSJuaimu  PatMo^  Or.  Svo., 
Von.  1710,  voL  L  [A.J.  C] 

AENE'AS  SI'LVIUS,  son  of  Silvias,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanios.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  tbe  mytiiical  kings  of  Alba  tn  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  K^jarded  him  aa  the  founder  of  thcdr  house. 
(I4T.  L  8.)  Dionynus  (L  71}  ascribes  to  him  • 
reign  of  81  yearti  (C«np.  Viig.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
OWd  {MeL  ziv.  610,  &c)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Albon  kings.  [L.  S-] 

A£NE;aS  (Airctu),  Bumamed  TACTICU5 
{A  Twcnm),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  ia 
not  known.  Xenophon  {HA  vii.  3.  $  1 1  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalns,  who  about  tne  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  B.C.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  genetiJ  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casanbon  tuj^mses  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  sanvB,  and  the  siwKMition  ia  confirmed  by  a 
pasii^  (CfaMNMsL  Pmok.  27)  -m^tm  be  speaka 
nmibarfy  <rf  an  Aieadiaa  jmnincialiHa.  Bat, 
howevu  this  may  be,  the  genetal  charactn  tS  thia 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  tho  historical 
noticea  which  occor,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  abotU  this  period.  He  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  war,  <rr^an)7uul  ^Kiat^ 
or  ■Kfl  TiSr  vrptmrfxw  Awi^w^fumi  (Polyb.  x. 
40;  Suidaa,  s.  v.  AWu),  consisting  of  aeveial  parta. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  •nutrutSr  re 
Kol  waMopnr'''''^'  vwifaniita  wtpl  tov  mn  j(ffH 
waXnpiw^iwr  drr^av,  conunndy  called  Com- 
mentviw  FdioRCtieu,   The  olgKt  of  the  book 
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u  to  Aew  how  e  nege  sbooM  ba  reuBted,  the  tm- 
noM  kinds  of  iwtnmentB  to  be  aed,  mameaTm 
to  be  jwdiwd,  wkj%  «f  Modng  letten  vitboat 
beiaf  (fetected,nid  widunt  even  toe  bearen  know- 
iag  eboat  it  (c;  31,  k  very  curious  one),  Slc  It 
nntauu  a  good  deal  of  infimnMitm  on  many  point* 
ia  aidiMology,  aad  i>  e^wcisDj'  valuable  la  con- 
fttnngaln;^  atock  of  wuida  aiid  tenna 
ooected  witk  mi&re,  dmntii^  inatniinents,&c.» 
wUdi  aie  nat  to  ba  ftond  in  any  other  work. 
Fran  dM  auM  dnamatUNC^  mai^  panagea  an 

The  book  was  fint  diacoTcnd  by  Simler  in  the 
Vation  fibmy.  It  waa  edited  fint  by  Isaac 
CamfaiMi  with  a  I«tm  wuna  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pcaded  to  Ua  edition  of  Polybini.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  repobliabed  by  GimoriuB  in  his  PolyUns, 
tdL  iii.  Amaterdam,  1670,  and  by  Enwati,  Leipzig, 
1763.  Tba  hat  edition  ia  that  of  J.  a  OrelG, 
Leipog^  181 8,  vith  Cannbon'a  version  and  notes 
mi  an  Migind  coauuentary,  pnUiahed  as  a  aop|de- 
aent  to  SehweigbaMiaerli  PoIybniL  Beaide*  the  ' 
Tatica  MS.  thefa  an  thna  at  Paria,  ob  whidi 
CWnboD  foonded  his  edtUon,  and  om  in  the  Iao- 
mitiaa  libraiy  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  CteUi  (PneCp.  6),  the  oldest  of  all  The  work 
eoBtaina  many  very  eomtpt  and  mutilated  paangea. 

An  epkomie  oif  tiie  whole  book,  not  of  the  f^ig- 
■ent  now  nBiioing^  «BB  made  1^  Oineas,  a  That* 
vliaa,  who  waa  seat  to  Roma  by  Pynhua,  27^ 
a  c  (AeSan,  TaeL  I.)  This  abridpnent  is  re- 
fined to  by  CScero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  25>       [A.  A.1 

AENB'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (aWu»  or  aW- 
not),  a  omianie  of  Zeos,  nnder  which  he  was 
wenhivped  in  the  idand  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  tenplc  on  mount  Aenoo.  (Hes.  t^.  SAoL 
M  Afv&m.  Shod.  iL  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (AWfB>»w>),  the  son  of 
Pstakua,  and  one  of  Uie  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
astet,  tyrant  of  Qela,  waa  the  son  of  Thoon,  the 
nJer  af  Agrigantom.  in  thetimeofthePmian  war. 
(HetDd.  165.)  [THmaoN.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (Ainr(raiv(05),ace.ebiited 
•ceplie,  born  at  Cnooraa,  in  Crete,  accwding  to 
Dk^cnea  Laertins  (iz.  1 16),  but  at  Aeeae,  acmrd- 
ing  to  Photina  (Cod.  212),  probably  hved  a  little 
later  than  Cieero.  He  was  a  pumi  of  Hemcleidea 
and  nedved  from  him  the  dan  of  ^likMMihy, 
wUdi  had  beea  handed  dawn  fDraborathiec  nun- 
died  yeaia  from  Pynhon,  the  fbuiider  of  the  sect 
For  a  foil  acomint  of  Uie  sceptical  system  see 
Pn&HON.  As  Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
pnnts  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conTO- 
Dioit  before  proceeding  to  hia  particular  oidnions, 
to  im  a  ahwt  account  of  the  system  itaelt 

The  BceptiG  b^an  and  ended  in  uuTcnal 
doobL  He  waa  equally  removed  firom  the  aca- 
dome  who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
phn  who  affirmed ;  mdeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
Iniiid  bath  in  one,  and  re&te  them  by  the  same 
UKsmenta.  (Sext.  Emp^  i.  1.)  Trau,  be  nid, 
«u  nst  to  be  desired  fat  its  own  idu,  Init  fi>r  the 
nke  (ifa  certain  r^ioae  of  nnnd  (drofM^fa)  wludi 
ioBswed  ui  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  beet  at- 
tiined  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  jodg- 
"Brt  and  aUowu^  hmiself  literally  to 

nrf  in  doidvL  (L  4.)  Wiui  this  view  he  must 
Imri  over  the  whole  nuge  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cd,  and  phjiial  aciHua.  His  method  la  the 
"■1*1  iwu  A  oppontca,  aad  his  «de  aim  to  prove 
Ihu  Bothiag  can  be  pnred,  or  what  he  tanned. 


the  IiTo^rsta  of  things.    In  i(e  he  may 

act  upon  f«ui^/uM  with  the  rest  of  men:  nature, 
law,  and  enatan  an  allowed  to  have  their  infla- 
ence ;  only  whoi  impdled  to  any  vehement  eflint 
we  an  to  ranoaber  that,  here  too,  tbne  ia  much 
to  be  Mud  im  both  sides,  and  an  not  to  loae  onr 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  fiunous  mim  T|i«voi  of  the  iceptics  were  a 
nomber  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw tnUh  in  whatever  form  it  might  iMKar. 
[Ptkrbon.]  The  oi^oute  ^pearanoes  of  the 
monl  and  natural  worid  (Sezt.  Emp.  i.  U),  the 
bHibility  of  intellect  and  lense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  then  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  diange  of  position,  ven  dw  first 
a^ruments  by  whidi  they  assailed  the  nality  of 
things.  We  cannot  explain  what  man  1%  we  can- 
not explun  what  the  senses  an:  still  lea*  do  we 
know  the  way  in  whidi  they  an  acted  npon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginmng  with  otlUr  dpl{)i^ 
we  moat  end  with  «Mr  /wAAer.  We  an  not 
certain  vhatfiar  matarial  olgacta  an  Hvthing  bat 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  an^  nta  the  diflnant  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  whdly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  bong ;  or,  snj^rawng 
them  to  contain  quality  aa  well  as  tobstanoe,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  diffnent  senses.  (iL  14.)  Having 
dms  emfevaded  tite  worid  without  and  the  wotid 
within,  it  was  a  natnral  tianiition  for  the  aceptic 
to  con&imd  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
Tlie  reasonings  of  natunl  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  met^ihysical  subtleties,  aad  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.  The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  bmgnage  was  also  pnssed  into  tfaa 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variaUe.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
eipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  smneuiing 
must  be  aasumed  to  make  the  reasoning  imilicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  wss  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  opemted  through  the 
lenses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  dwends  opan  the  other.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philoaophy.  Evar^- 
thing  we  know,  codbsaedh,  nins  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  the  true  nature  of  caoae 
and  effect  we  an  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
&vourite  method,  irJ  rev  wf  ixti^  ^K0dXX<ir,  or 
atguiug  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
impwfectioD  of  human  fiKnlties  prevents  onr 
giving  an  ansvrer.  We  mutt  know  what  wa 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  fint  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  hovrever,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextos 
Empiricoa  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  waa  not  this  side 
lA  ueir  aysten  which  tlie  sceptics  duefly  nrsed : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confesaed,  thtf  ui^ 
eontented  tbemwivea  with  dialectie  nbtletiea, 
which  were  at  cmoe  too  absurd  for  refatatioo,  and 
impossible  to  refate. 

The  canaes  of  scepticiam  are  mMe  folly  given 
nnder  the  article  Pyrrbon.  One  trf  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  foatorei  waaitacooiHason  with  the 
Uter  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  adHioL  From  the  fiul- 
nn  <a  thur  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  pbilosophen  were  in- 
senubly  led  «i  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  <^ 
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creaUoo:  they  saw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
erer-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  eSiscts.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heiacleitus,  that  "the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  whi^  made 
all  things  and  was  aO  things."  It  was  tliis  link  of 
conneziDn  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aeneridmus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heiacleitus,  although  it  spoke  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  priaci|da 
of  change ;  and  aldiough  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  scqttic  like  Sexbii  Em;aricna  to  i^ln»  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  inrolTed  no  real  ineonsiB- 
tency  with  the  sceptical  sy>t«ni.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aeneddemns 
arriTed  at  his  conclnnons :  the  Allowing  account  of 
them  secnu  probaUc  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  aoeptieal  natem  had  de- 
stroyed erer^'thing  but  lenntion.  But  sensation  is 
the  efiect  of  change,  the  principle  of  modon  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  ifixi  vhid  re- 
mained to  him,  i£ould  suggest  an  explanatiaD  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  whidi 
alone  ha  was  certain,  his  own  intenal  senntions. 
The  mere  su^estion  of  a  probable  cause  mi^t 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tain^ and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
inetaphyncal  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  mnst  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus  (as  3extu8  Empiiicos  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probalnlity. 

Other  scattered  <^inion«  of  Aenesidemus  hare 
been  preserved  to  tu,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  nme  condnnon.  Time,  he  said,  was  ri  ty 
and  ri  wp&nw  owfia  (P^.  Hyp.  iiL  17),  pnbablv 
io  aOnrion  to  the  doctrine  <a  the  Stoics,  Hmt  aU 
really  exisUng  substances  were  mtitara :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ez- 
bting  thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  tlmi^t 
Tbis  waa  consected  with  the  prinoiple  ^  change^ 
which  was  insepenUe  fiom  a  notion  of  time ;  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended^  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  teal  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Hendeitus,  he 
said  that  "time  was  ur''(Sext.Emp.  adti,  LoffieoM, 
ir.  2S8.),  probably  meaning  to  Hhurtiate  it  by  the 
imperceptiUe  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  mot»Ki  of  the  world  was  aid  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fir&  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine  were  but  ^avifuna  which  were 
hron^t  oat  and  adapted  to  our  peMcptions 
their  mutual  opposition :  metuhorieal]y  they  mig^t 
be  sud  to  shine  forth  in  the  oAt  of  Haaueitiis*s 
fire  He  did  not,  indeed,  ezwin  bow  this  union 
of  opporites  made  tbem  sensible  to  the  &cnltiea  of 
man :  {oobably  he  would  rather  have  suppOTted 
bis  view  by  the  impoasibiUtj  of  the  mind  coDcejv- 
ifig  of  anyuiins  otharwise  tiun  in  R  itata  motioni 
or,  asha  woddhave  eycssed  it,  in  a  state  of  mn- 
toal  oppoaitioiL  B&t  ^atxrf/ura  are  <rf  two  kinda, 
ntia  and  Kotui  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Log.  ti.  8),  the 
pereeptitms  of  individnals,  and  those  oHnmon  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aeneridemus  seo&s  to  lose 
right  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  qieeolation 
at  least)  admitted  no  itpt»  of  ttnth,  doabtf  or 
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pnbabili^.   The  same  remaifc  appUea  to  his  dia* 

tinction  of  Kim^cu  into  mmSmJc^  and  fwroCXv- 
Timf,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavonted  to  bring  abont  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
doit  of  the  body,  and  "that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  throt^  the  cianniea  of  the  senses." 
{Ado.  Log.  L  849.).  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctums}  for  he  decJaied,  after 
Heiadeitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  aone  with  the 
whole  and  yet  difioent  from  it"  The  gmnd  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attan^t  to  nnita 
scepticism  vrith  the  earlier  jdiiloaophy,  to  niae  a 
poaitiva  foundation  for  it  by  aocoontu^  bam  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceaaing  changsa  both 
in  the  matwial  and  qiiritnal  worid. 

Sextos  EnqniicDS  has  pwaarrad  his  azgument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  ss  a  table 
<^  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  leasoninga 
may  be  confuted,  as  ell  arguments  whatevN  may 
be  by  the  itxa  "rpAwau  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  anseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
pmon  were  to  enlain  the  motions  of  the  planeta 
by  the  murie  of  the  nbem.  IL  Or  if  the  causa 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  ezdode  other 
hypotheses :  we  mnst  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
efifect  may  be  attributed  to  an  insular  cause; 
as  if  (me  were  to  ez|dain  tiw  motums  of  the 
heaven^  bodiea  by  a  sodden  impulse.  IV.  Hen 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  aaatnn- 
ing  that  tbey  are  governed  by  the  nme  lawa. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equuly  probable  causes  am  accepted 
ot  njacted  as  utey  agna  widi  this  cr  that  precon- 
eeived  notiua,  ^I.  These  causes  an  at  vaziaiiGa 
with  ^ennnena  as  i«eU  as  with  abattsct  principles 
VIII.  Principles  mnst  be  uncertain,  because  the 
fects  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pynh. 
Hyp.  L  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  Rgrettod  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  panonal  history  of  Amendnnas.  Alistsfhis 
wwfca  and  a  sketch  of  their  oontenta  ban  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  nii^^«i*wiai  Tsvnnrsftrf  u, 
and  is  mentioned  as  s  recent  taadiw  ti  {dkilosoi&y 
by  Aristodee.  {Apwi  EiaA.  FraeparaL  Etxtn^ 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextos  Em- 
piricus  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  hia 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENE'TE  (Almfni),  *  duighter  of  Eosoros, 
and  wi&  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  rii«  had  a  son, 
Cjneas  the  founder  the  town  lA  this  name. 
(Ap^m.  Shod.  i.  9fiO ;  Orph.  Argam.  £02,  whars 
she  is  called  Aeni|ne.)  [L,  &] 

AR'NICUS  (A&Mos),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  f^y  'Amu  is  refened  to  hj  So- 
das. (*.  r.  Ab>tKOT.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  aa 
EunicuB  mentioned  by  Ptdlnx.  (z.  100.) 

AENI'DES.  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  n^ied  by  Valerius  FlaccBS  (iiL  4)  to  the  in- 
babtants  Cysicus,  whose  town  was  hdiersd 
to  have  been  fimnded  by  Cyaicus,  the  scm  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AECLIDES  {tdofJXnt),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  aa  Athunaa  (Ov.  Afe&  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Pans,  vi  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ov. 
MtL  is.  506).  MiMms  (Viig.  ^sn.  tL  164}^ 
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tmjv^  (Or.  MeL  ziii.  26  ;  Horn.  11.  n.  154), 
CMheoi  (Ham.  Od.  xi.  237),  loeutm  (Tiets.  oii 
Ififir.  732);  and  to  his  gnndaoiu,  u  Ophmhs 
(Or.  JIM.  tL  621).  Odyneu  (Vin.  Je».  n.  £39), 
■d  Pb^pcu.  (V>L  Fhce.  i.  28«.]  Aeolia  is  the 
pBtmijiBic  of  the  female  dncendants  of  Aeolua, 
and  n  siren  to  his  dsogbten  Camce  and  Ak^oo^ 
(Ot.AM.  xi.  573 ;  Henii.  xL  5.)  [L  S.] 
AEOLUS  (idsto).  la  the  mytbieBl  history 
of  this  name, 

lAoan^ken  of  bj  andent  writeis  as  ccnneetod 
with  one  another,  bnt  this  coQBexian  u  so  oon- 
fiued,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  dear  view  of 
thcBL  (MuDer,  Onkom.  p.  138,  8a.)  We  shaU 
ftdow  Diodoru^  who  distingnishes  betireen  the 
thfe^  aMioiq^  m  othv  mssmbs  ha  coafiwnda 
tboo. 

1.  A  BM  of  HeDen  and  the  nynrob  OraeTs,  and 
a  hradwr  of  Doras  and  Xothos.  He  is  described 
as  the  rain  of  Thesnly,  and  regarded  as  the 
feimdcr  of  the  Aeolic  bruid)  of  the  Oreeh  nation. 
He  married  Enuete,  the  daughter  Delbaachos, 
b;^  whom  he  had  seren  sons  and  frre  daoghters, 
aod  aecording  to  some  wiiteis  rtOl  more.  (Apollod. 
17.  §3;  Schtd.  adPimt.  PfO.  ir.  190.)  Ac- 
oxding  to  MiUler's  sappontion,  the  most  ancient 
and  geaum  ttegj  knew  onlj-  of  fimr  sons  of 
Aeetai,  -wh.  ^ajphss,  Athamaa,  Cnthens,  and 
Sshaoaena,  as  the  wpwimlatiies  of  the  four  main 
Inmdies  of  the  Aedic  nee.  The  great  extent  of 
cwmiry  which  this  race  occupied,  azid  the  desire  of 
eedt  port  of  it  to  ttaoe  its  origin  to  smne  descend- 
ant of  Aatdns,  probably  gare  rise  to  the  Tarring 
BCGOBBts  about  the  ntunbw  at  his  diildnn.  Ao- 
cai£ng  to  HTgima  {Fbt.  29S,  243^  A«diM  had 
one  SOB  of  me  name  of  Blacanos,  wlw,  after  bar- 
iiig  committed  incest  with  his  aster  Canaee,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  OTid'(AirDMl. 
ll}Aeolna  threw  the  froit  of  this  lore  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  danghtor  a  sword  by  which  she 
VMtokiQ  heiaelf:  (C<»Dp.  PlnL  ParalU.  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodms  (It.  67)  that  the  ■econd 
Aeohia  was  greaVgrandaon  ef  the  fini  Aadus, 
hong  the  son  Hippotea  and  Hdaajppe,  ai^ 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  sm  of  AeoktL  Ante, 
the  danghter  of  this  second  Aeohis,  afterwards  be- 
oiDe  mothtt  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Pans,  iz. 
40.  S  3.)  In  another  passage  (t.  7)  Diodorns  re- 
jmenta  the  diird  Aeohia  as  a  son  of  Hippotea. 

3.  Aeeorffing  to  some  acconnta  a  son  of 
pete^  or,  acoiming  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Aiat,  the  danghter  of  the  second  Aeolna.  His 
stdjr,  wiaA  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
handkof  theAeiriians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related : 
Aiae  dedand  to  her  tasha  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poaudon,  bnt  her  bther  disbeliering  her  state- 
ment, pTe  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  iriio  took  ber  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
btaime  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotns  and  Ae(v 
lai  (in-X  who  were  ado|>ted  by  the  man  cf  Meta- 

Cum  in  accordance  with  an  onde.  When  they 
grown  np  to  manhood,  they  toiA  posseasicai  m 
the  lomeignty  of  Metatxmtnm  by  force.  Bnt 
when  a  di^mto  afterwaros  arose  between  their 
■Mhor  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Antoljte,  the 
t«e  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  wiu  their 
nsiha  from  Metuontnm.  Aeolns  went  to  some 
iihBds  in  the  IVnhenian  aea,  whid  nceiTfld  fton 
Ub  the  Bime  «  die  AeoHan  islands,  and  accnrd- 
■Bg  to  tome  afieotrnts  built  the  town  uf  Lipanu ' 
(mdI  iv.  67,  T.  7.)   Rete  he  rrigned  m  a  jot : 
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and  poH  king,  behaved  kisdlr  to  the  tuttrea, 
and  taogfat  them  the  use  <rf  sdls  fat  nariptfion,  aad 
fimtold  them  from  signs  which  be  obeemd  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolns  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  orer  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolns  to  whom  Odyssens  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  diSereot  account  ti  the  matter  is 
gireo  bjr  Hy^mn.  {FaL  186.) 

In  these  aoeonnls  Aeohu,  the  flrther  of  the 
Aeolian  raee,  b  placed  In  retattonsbip  with  Aecrins 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groondworfc 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythograpbers,  is  found  in  Homer,  {Od, 
X.  3,  &&)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  ffippatas,  b  naiher  the  god  nor  the  bther  of 
the  winds,  bnt  merely  the  tuq^y  rakr  of  the 
Aeolian  i^and,  whom  Cnmbn  had  made  the 
•nfihit  of  the  winds,  whidi  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  hit  pkasure.  (Od.  x.  21,  Ac.) 
This  sUtement  of  Hcmer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolns  from  iiAXm  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno 
plies  when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Vira.  Atm,  I  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Hnner  was  m  the  time  of  Pauaaniss  beUered  U 
be  Lipara  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  8),  and  this  or  Stnnuyb 
was  accordingly  r^arded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  whidi  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled,  (viig; 
Jm.  TiiL  416,  i.  52  i  Strab.  ri  p.  276.)  Other 
aeeonnts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  954,  it.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymm. 
m  Del  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tsetz.  Z^ctpAr.  732 1  comp.  Diod. 
T.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  nnirersnUy  Aeolus  had  giadimlly  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Or.  Met,  i.  264,  xL  748, 
xir.  223;  VaL  FW.  i.  575;  Quint.  Smym.  xir. 
475.  Whether  he  waa  represented  by  the  an- 
cle^ fat  vovka  of  art  is  not  eertun,  bnt  we  now 
BOiaeM  no  rtpreeentatien  of  Urn.         [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Ahvret).  1.  One  of  the  mTthi- 
cal  kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  EUatos 
(Pind.  OL  ri.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
soraa  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  <rf  Ann,  died  without  learino  any  issue, 
Asfiytns  aneeeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
ArcadianB,  a  part  of  whose  conntry  was  called 
aftn  him  AeOTtis.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  9  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  hare  been  lulled  during  the  chase  on 
nunmt  Sepia  by  the  Uto  of  a  renonuHis  snake, 
(Pans.  Tilt  4. 1  4, 16.  §  2.)  Hb  tomb  Uiera  mi 
still  shewn  in  die  time  of  PaaaaniM,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  tee  it,  because  it  wu  mentioned  in 
Homer.         fi.  604.) 

2.  The  yonngett  son  of  Cresphontea  the  He- 
radid,  king  of  Mesaenia,  and  of  Men^  the 
dMgbter  <rf  the  Arcadian  king  Cypoelns.  Oes- 
[dnDtei  and  hu  other  sons  were  murdered  dnring 
an  {nanrrecttan,  and  Ae^iytua  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  hu  graadfiither  Cypaeliu, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  urone  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Hciaclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Men^  to  become  his 
wife.  {.\poUod.  il  8.  S  5<)  Whra  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  1^  the  aid  of 
HolcBs,  hb  btheivin-bw,  to  retnra  to  h»  kinriom, 
poniah  the  murderers  of  hu  &ther,  and  put  Poly- 
phontea  to  death.   He  left  a  son,  Obneu,  and  it 
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«M  from  hun  that  sahaeqnently  the  kings  of  Mm- 
aonb  wen  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heradids.  (Pans.  ir.  S.  9  S,  Sbc<, 
TiiL  5.  §    ;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  181.) 

8.  A  son  of  Hippothona,  and  king  (tf  Aradiib 
He  was  a  greatrgrandaon  of  the  Aepytna  nentiimed 
fint  He  was  teigning  at  the  time  when  Oieatas, 
in  craseqaence  of  an  oiade,  left  Myeenaa  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mandneia  a 
saactnary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  diar^arding 
the  sacred  custom  cxoated  the  threshold,  nit  was 
fanmediatelf  strndi  with  blindnasa,  and  died  aoon 
after.  He  was  ntcceeded  by  his  son  Cypaelna, 
(Pane.  Tiii  5.  8  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEHIUS  {'Aipun),  Hmtic,  the  inthnate  friend 
of  Enstathins  of  Sefaaste  in  Arm^iia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  liriiw  wkta  St  Epiphasios  wrote  his  Book 
winst  iiMesies,  a.  ».  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther  an  ascetic  life,  Enstathiits  was  raised  to  Uie 
efoaoopate,  and  by  him  Aetios  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  ma  the  Hoq>ital  {imrxorpo^im')  of  Pon- 
tna.  (St  Epiph.  iAier.  75. 1 1.)  But  nothing 
aonldalhjtoe  oiTyef  AeiW  «t  Ae  deration  <h 
his  companiofL  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  rain, 
and  at  hat  ba  left  Enstathiiu,  and  pnblidy  aecneed 
him  of  coTetoaanesa.  He  asaemUed  a  troop 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  profesaed  the 
renunciation  of  all  woridly  goods  (dwora^fa).  De- 
nied entrance  into  Uia  towna,  tluy  roamed  abont 
the  fidds,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  oaves, 
ezpoaed  to  the  inekmeix^  of  the  aeaaoni.  Aerins 
•npmdded  to  the  ineligion  of  Anus  the  fiillowing 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refiiaal  to 
observe  Ea^r  and  stated  bsta,  on  the  gronnd  of 
■nch  obsarvBiices  bong  Jewish,  St  Epiphanioj 
rrfatea  Aeae  enor^  (t.  e.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Aogaatine.  {Adv. 
Haer.  §  53,  voL  nL  jk  18,  iriiich  was  written 
A.  D.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  f  Acp^),  a  danj^ter  of  Ciateus, 
king  Crete,  and  granddangjiter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  Uiat  he  should 
lose  his  liiie  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nanplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  aistfir,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aetbemenea,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  ASrope 
afterwarda  mairied  Plcisthenea,  the  son  of  Atreua, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  L  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  I.)  Atier  the  death 
of  Pleiathenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  wore  ednortod  bj  Atreus,  were  generally 
belieTed  to  ba  hia  sons.  ASrope^  however,  became 
fiutUeaa  to  Atrana,  being  seduced  by  Thyeatea. 
(Eurip,  Omt  A&c.,  HOm.  897;  Kygio.  Fak 
87 ;  SchoL  ad  Bom.  /I  0.2*9;  Serv.  ad  Am.  xi. 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CA'p«ro*)-  1-  Th«  brother  of 
Perdiecaa,  who  waa  the  firat  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  fiunilT  of  Temenus.  (Herod.  viiL  137.) 

3.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  greatgrandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  bther  of  Aloetas.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

8.  II.  King  of  Handimia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
tile  son  of  Ardidans,  rngned  nearly  az  years 
from  B.  a  899.  The  first  fbor  yeaia  of  thu  time 
be  rdgned  jcdntly  with  On•te^^  and  the  lanaindCT 


alone.    He  was  snooeeded  by  his  stm  PaoMnias. 

(Diod.  riv.  37, 84 ;  Dexippas,  S^mxIL  pi  263,  a.; 
comp.  PiJyaen.  ii.  I.  g  17-) 

AE'SACUS  lAlmuan),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Ariaba,  the  dmgntar  of  Merops,  from  iA«a  Aem- 
eoa  leained  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  {a^nancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  waa  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  ai»e*d  conflagration  througfa  the 
whole  dty,  Aeaacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
min  of  the  citT,  and  acoordingly  reeommendad  the 
exposure  vi  uie  diild  after  its  Inrth.  [Pjulb.] 
Aesacua  hunaelf  was  .married  to  Astmpe,  the 
daughter  of  the  rivosgod  Cebren,  who  died  eariy, 
and  while  he  was  hmienting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  g  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  zL  760)  relates  his  story  difierently.  A^ 
cording  to  him,  Aesacos  was  the  stm  of  Alexiriioe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Oranicus.  He  lived  bt 
from  hia  bther'a  court  in  the  solitude  of  moantain- 
forestL  Hesperia,  however,  the  daogbter  of 
Cebren,  kiadlnl  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  ba  wtM  porraii^  ho^  she  waa  atang 
b^  a  viper  and  died.  Aeaacos  in  bis  grief  threw 
hnnaelf  into  the  aea  and  was  changed  by  Thetii 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SARA  {Aliripa)^  of  Lneania,  a  ftnnle 
Pythagorean  phuosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Py  th^oras,  wrote  a  work  **  about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  bj  Stobaens. 
(Ed.  i  p.  847,  ed.  Heeten.)  Soma  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Areaaa,  one  of  the  anocessors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefen  reading  Aeaara 
She  is  also  mentRmed  in  Uie  life  of  Pytiugoras 
(op.  Pilot.  Ood.  249,  p.  438.  b.  ed.  Bekker),  when 
Bentley  reads  Alripa  inatead  of  Sipa.  (DimertatioK 
itpon  PJmlari$f  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (/Jffxt^t),  the  oitar,  vas  bom 
in  Attica  in  the  donus  of  CoUiocidae,  in  n.  c  389, 
as  is  clear  from  hia  ^>eech  against  Timarchua  (p. 
78),  which  iras  delivered  in  B.  a  345,  and  in 
wluch  be  himself  aays  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tnmes  and  Olaa- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demoa- 
theues,  his  political  antagonist  his  father  waa  not 
a  free  dtiaen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  houae  of  Elpias,  a  achoolmaater.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  AUienian  exiles  nnder  Tluasybntni, 
Tromes  himacJf  kept  a  nail  school,  and  Aesdines 
in  his  youdi  asautad  hia  father  and  pwfimoaed 
anch  aervioes  as  were  onworthy  of  a  free  AUraiian 
youth.  Demosthenes  iurthev  states,  that  Acs- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
anA  that  be  afterwarda  naurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  dtiieii.  (Dem.  Da  Oonm.  pp.  81S.  320, 
270.)  The  mothw  ofAeachines  is  deacribed  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  proadtnte,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  honae,  and  made  money 
fay  initiating  low  and  superatitioiu  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nidc- 
name  Empusa.  According  to  Aesdiines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  waa  in 
Bome  way  evw  connected  with  the  noUe  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  waa  ori^nally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  daring  the  time  of 
the  PdopooniMian  war,  and  waa  afterwarda  driven 
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ftna  tat  wmtiy  under  th«  tfomaj  of  tha  Tltiity. 
He  tbni  MTTcd  in  the  Athenian  nnnie*  in  Asia 
and  (pent  the  rammnder  of  hit  li£e  at  Athena,  at 
fint  in  ledneed  ciicuuulancca.  (AeadL  De  /aU. 
Up.  pp.  38, 470  mother,  too,  wat  a  firee 

Atbcmm  dtiam,  and  the  daa^tor  of  Olaonu  of 
AdamBb  VHueh  of  then  aeeMnita  k  tma,  caa- 
M(  be  decidad,  hot  then  ■eeow  to  be  bo  doubt 
tkat  DnMMthann  ia  gnltjtl  eteggwatfain  fa>  hk 
■eeoiBl  of  die  pannta  of  ^■^™—  aad  Ue  mAj 

Aeidiinea  had  two  brothen,  one  of  whom.  Phi- 
loebaee,  wn  older  than  himad^  and  the  other, 
AjihabatnK  «h  tha  Tomigeal  ol  the  tbrea.  PU- 
iBcbiM  WW  at  one  bme  one  ef  tiw  ten  Athenian 
gnodi)  an  office  whii^  «a>  eonfatred  upon  him 
far  ihiee  iwceeriTe  year* ;  A[diobetiu  nlloved 
the  nfling  of  a  acribe,  bat  had  once  been  eent  on 
an  embai^  to  the  Idng  of  Pmia  and  was  afte^ 
mds  Mtmected  with  the  administiatioD  of  the 
poblk  lercmie  of  Athens.  ( Aeach.  De  fiJa.  Lig, 
p.  48.)  All  then  things  seem  to  eontain  Btmu 
etideoco  that  the  fiunilf  Aeschinee,  althongn 
poor,  must  have  been  of  b<»w  re^eetaUIitj.  Re- 
tpecting  his  cailjr  ^onth  nothing  on  be  mid  with 
ceftaiBtf,  except  that  he  asnsted  hts  father  in  his 
icbiMil,  and  that  afkerwazda,  being  of  a  sttong  aad 
athletic  conatitnlioD,  he  was  emploTed  is  the 
griBDam  for  moDcy,  to  cuitend  with  other  yoong 
men  in  their  exercises.  (Dem.  De  Conm,  p.  818 ; 
Plat,  nt  z  oraL  AexA.  ^  840.)  It  is  a  &Tmirite 
coBbmof  bte  writers  to  plan  gnat  oraton,  philfr- 
n^Ki^  porta,  iu.,  m  the  nkliiw  of  teaehar  and 
ii£alv  to  one  aaoUwr,  and  aeeoidingly  Aeaehines 
ia  lepeaented  as  a  disdj^  of  Socralea,  PlatOf  and 
Iieentes.  If  then  statementa,  which  an  even 
coDtiadicted  hj  the  andents  themselTeB,  were 
triK,  Aeidiinea  wonld  not  haTO  nmitted  to  men- 
tiaa  it  ia  the  manf  opportanitin  he  had.  The 
dtitiqsDiibed  ontor  and  atateaman  Arialophon  an- 
giged  Aesdinn  aa  a  scribe,  and  in  the  «w 
capaet^  ha  afterwards  serred  Enbolos,  a  man  of 
gnat  ii<lti»M.  with  the  demoeratical  party,  with 
vluni  be  fermed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
vhow  pt^tical  {windples  he  mnained  mithfol  to 
tlie  end  of  his  li&  That  ho  serred  two  yean  as 
«^f«oAM,  from  his  eig^teeiith  to  his  twentieth 
jtn,  as  ^  7001^  mui  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
{Ik  fids.  Lig.  p.  50)  ex^reialy  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  ittlitacj  tnming  rnnat  probably  be 
[Jaccd  befiire  the  time  th^  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
AriMopbon  s  fbv  we  find  that,  aftar  laanag  the 
Mrrice  <tf  Eabolns,  he  tried  his  fertone  aa  an  aetiv, 
brtriDch  he  was  providad  by  nature  withsatmg 
and  seMtou  Triw  He  acted  the  parts  <rf  f]»mi- 
TMimir,  bat  was  nnsncoessfol,  and  on  one  ooca- 
MB,  wben  be  was  perfonning  in  the  character 
of  Ocaaaaaa,  waa  hissed  off  the  stue.  (Dem. 
ilk  Omm.  p.  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  OMad  in  nulitary  serrices,  in  which,  aocord- 
iug  loba  own  aecoant  {fle  fak.  p.  SO),  he 
guwd  great  distinctinL  (Ccoipb  Den.  Defak. 
Ug.  p.  375.)  After  sereial  leas  imporUnt  en^age- 
iwotB  in  other  parte  of  Oreece,  he  distingnished 
Uaadf  in  &  c.  362  in  the  battle  of  Maottneia ; 
and  aftanmda  in  &  a  358.  ha  alio  toiA  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Atheuiaiis  agatnit  Aiboea, 
sad  fiwit  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
seeimbe  pined  snch  laurels,  that  he  waa  {niaed 
bytknnada  on  the  ^ot,  nd,  aftv  the  rietocy 
m^usd,  wis  seot  to  eany  thesowa  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  hin, 
bote  witness  to  his  coaiage  and  bnrciy,  aad  tha 
Athenians  himoand  him  witih  •  cnwiL  ( Aeach. 
DefaULtg.^  51.) 

Two  yean  before  this  campaign,  the  laat  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  coma  ibrrard  at  Athena 
aa  a  pablie  qicaker  (Aaadt.  ^fUL.  IS),  and  the 
militarr  fame  which  m  had  now  acqnind  eatab- 
Uabed  sia  rotation.  His  finmef  occnpation  as  a 
scribe  to  Anstophon  and  Enbolua  had  made  htm 
acqoainted  witn  the  hws  and  coastitntirat  of 
Auiens,  while  bis  acting  on  the  stago  had  been  a 
oseftd  prepsntion  for  pablic  apeuing.  Daring 
the  fiiat  period  of  his  pobUc  career,  be  was,  like 
aB  ether  Athwriana,  sewooaly  engaged  in  dincting 
the  attention  of  his  ftUow-dtixens  to  the  growing 
power  of  PhiUp,  and  exhorted  them  to  chedc  it  in 
lU  growth.  Afkz  the  &U  itf  Olynthns  in  n.  c. 
348,  Enboloa  prefailed  on  the  A^enians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  PelopoimeeaB  with  the  object  of 
nnitiiig  the  Qreeks  against  the  eonmon  enemy, 
and  Aesdiines  waa  sent  to  Arcadia.  Hoi«  Aea- 
diinee  ^wke  at  Megalopolis  aninst  Hieronymos, 
an  eoisaary  of  Philip,  bat  wiutoat  aaccem  j  ai;d 
ftcHn  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  wdl  as  all  his 
fellow-citiien^  gam  np  Aa  ham  of  eSecting  any- 
thing  by  the  anited  fonea  of  Uiaeoew  (Dem.  De 
faU.  l»g.  ]^  344, 488 ;  Aeedi.  De  faU.  Leg.  p.  S&) 
Whan  theieCbre  Philip,  in  B.  a  347,  gave  tiw 
Athenians  to  nndentand  that  he  waa  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philooatea  urged  the  no- 
oeasity  of  ooiding  an  enbauy  to  Pliitip  to  tnat  on 
Aa  Bulgaet.  Tot  man,  and  among  them  Aeachinea 
and  Demoatbenea,  ware  aocordin^y  aent  to  Philip^ 
who  meeiTed  them  with  the  ntmost  politeneia,  arid 
Aeachinea,  wham  it  waa  hia  torn  to  apeak,  r^ 
minded  the  king  the  rights  which  Auiens  hsd 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  Tbe  king  prwiised 
to  anid  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Atheu  to  ne»- 
tiate  tha  teima  of  peaeei  After  the  retam  <rf  tlw 
Atheuu  awhaaaadors  Aey  wen  each  rewarded 
with  a  wmth  of  olive,  on  the  propoaal  of  Demoa- 
thenea,  tsa  the  mmmer  in  wtucb  they  had  di^ 
charged  their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
fiNniiird  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothmg 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  rain  from 
hia  country.  Tlmt  this  waa  perfectly  in  aecordaara 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  dear,  bnt  there  is  no 
reason  tax  supposing,  that  Aeschinee  had  bees 
bribed  into  this  opmion,  n  that  he  the 
neoead^  of  peaea  with  a  new  to  rain  hia  country, 
(Aeach.  aa  CiinpL  pw  62.)  Anti^aler  and  two 
other  Uacedeuan  anbamdon  amvad  at  Athens 
soon  afl«  the  ictnm  of  the  Adicnian  omb,  and 
aftar  wioaa  Abates  Denoadwnea  urgently  advised 
tbe  people  to  oondude  the  peace,  and  ^eedily  to 
send  oUii»  ambaasadora  to  Philip  to  recdve  hia 
oath  to  it.  Tbe  only  difiereaee  between  Aeschinee 
and  Dmoatbam  wa%  that  the  ibrmwwould  havo 
condnded  tbe  Pmko  eren  without  providing  tot 
the  Athenian  alliea,  \duch  was  hqipily  invented 
by  Demoatbenea.  Five  Athenian  amhesaadnrs, 
and  among  them  Aeachinea  bnt  not  Demoatheoea 
{De  Conm.  pu  235),  aet  ont  for  Macedonia  the 
more  needHy,  as  Philip  was  nakiiw  war  upon 
CefsoUeptaa,aThradan  prinn  and  ol^  of  Athens, 
Th(T  went  tn  Pdla  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Phiup  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  coo- 
dderable  time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  cnnpletely  subdued  Cetaobkptea.  At  last, 
hewvm,  be  awon  to  tbe  peace,  from  whidi  tbe 
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Pbocunu  were  exprml j  exchided.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ambundors  with  rid  present*, 
pRnuaed  to  rettoie  all  Athenian  ptitonen  without 
niuotn,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athena  apologizing  &a  haying  detained  their  am- 
baHadcm  w  long.  (Dem.  De  faU.  Leg.  pp.  894, 
40&)  Hypoidea  and  TiinarADB^  the  former  of 
whom  waa  a  fHod  <^  Demoathenea,  Innight  fop- 
ward  an  aocuntion  agunit  the  amhaHadon, 
charging  them  with  high  treaaon  againit  the  re- 
public, becaoae  ttiey  were  bribed  by  the  kin^. 
Ttmarchua  aoctued  Aeachinei,  and  Hyperidea  Phi- 
iocratea.  But  Aeachinea  eraded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accniation  against 
Tinnrchus  (b.  c  345),  and  by  ihewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  qwech 
ia  wbkh  Aesdiinea  atladced  Timaidtus  is  itiQ  ex- 
tent, Md  its  eAsct  was  that  Timarehos  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  acenntkn,  and  AeadmiM  OHBed  a  ^it 
Uant  triumph.  The  oparations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  hit  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  nneasy,  and  Aeschines,  thoo^h 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentioiis  towwda  Athena  and  tmlj  intended  to 
chairtiw  Tbehei»  ww  apin  veqnMtM  to  go  as  am- 
baiiador  to  KiD^  md  fawnn  hia  aUdmg  by  the 
terms  of  his  peac&  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  w«9  iU.  (Dem.  Bt  fak.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  urn  that  be  woold  under- 
take nothhig  against  either  Phoda  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  tbrtngh  the  king's  plans  aa  well 
as  the  treaeheiy  of  Aesebhwa,  lad  bow  jost  hia 
apprehensions  were  became  erident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aescbines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  tecori^  by  the  repeated  asmrances  of 
the  king  and  the  renal  orators  who  advocated  his 
OHue  at  AUiens.  In  a  c  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  OS  wAoY^pos  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pyloe  which  was  conroked  by  Philip, 
utd  at  irtiich  ba  recwTed  greater  honours  than  be 
could       h»Te  expected. 

At  this  tune  Aesehinea  and  Deawslbenea  were 
at  tiie  head  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Atliau,  bat  all  Oreeoe  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  bead  in  the 
year  B.  c.  843,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  l»Ting  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
tai^ed  the  interests  of  hia  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  eh«ge  of  Demos- 
thenes vmNNrfxtrMw)  was  not  spoken,  but 
iniblished  as  a  memorial,  and  Aesdiines  anawend 
It  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (wcpl 
wt^MnpfffCsfas),  whidt  waa  likewise  published 
(Item.  Da  fvit.  Lig.  ^  387),  and  in  the  eomposi- 
tion  of  which  be  is  mkt  to  am  been  assiBted  by 
his  friend  Enbolus.  The  result  of  thete  mutnol 
attadcs  is  nnknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
^impse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daopiter  of  Fhi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  hia  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  JMS  he  was  father  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  De  fait.  Ltg.  p.52.) 

It  was  inobaUy  in  &  c.  842,  that  Antrabon, 
who  had  been  odled  and  lived  is  ManfAinia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeena  with  the  inten* 

tioo  of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ahipB  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  bad  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denoanced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democrotical  conati- 
totioa.  Antiphon  waa  sentenced  to  death;  and 
ahboogji  no  diadoenn  of  any  kind  coold  be  ex- 
torted  from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
ffMtucoi  to  the  aanctaary  in  Delos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  hhn  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperidce.  (Dconoeth.  D«  Conm.  p.  271.) 
In  B.C.  840  Aeschine*  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  miKmyApas,  noA.  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  haning 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  widi  the  sapreme  eommand  by  the  am- 
phictytms,  marched  into  Loctis  with  an  aaiT  of 
80,000  men,  nvaged  the  country,  and  eotaUiMied 
htnuelf  in  it.  When  in  388  he  advanced  south- 
ward  as  fer  as  Elateo,  all  Greece  waa  in  consteina- 
tion.  Demosthenes  alone  pmevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  deqterate  slnggle. 
The  battle  of  ChaenMieia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  firte  of  Gieeoe.  Tbe  niafeitane  of  that  daj 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
ottadring  him;  but  notwithstandii^  the  bribes 
wiiich  Aeschines  lec^ved  from  Antipater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  nnatained  patriotim  De- 
mosthenes was  BO  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honounble  durge  of  delivering  the 
foneial  Mstion  over  diese  who  had  foUen  at  Qae- 
nnela.  Ctesiph«i  uoposed  diat  Demosthenea 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  seirices  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionyaia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  Ha  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  choi^  against  Ctesi- 
phon  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,in  &a  380, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  end  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  a&irs  hod  oasomed  a  difie- 
rent  aspect  in  Grevce.  Afka  having  cunmenced 
the  j^oaecntion  vi  CteaifAon,  he  is  said  to  have 

Cfot  Bone  time  to  Haoedomi.  What  indneed 
to  drop  the  prosecntioQ  of  CtesiiAan,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  yeats  afterwards,  are  qoea- 
tions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  b.  a 
830,  and  which  ia  still  extant,  ia  so  skiUnlly  ma- 
naged, that  if  be  had  succeeded  be  wenld  have 
totally  deatrtrnd  all  the  political  inflnokce  and 
authority  ^  Demosthenes.  The  Iatt«r  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebiated  oration  on  the  crown 
(wspl  «Tc^ov).  Even  before  Demosthenea  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeadunes  acknowledged  bim- 
sdf  conqoered,  and  withdrew  finnn  Uie  couR  and 
hiacoontry.  Wben  the  matter  waa  pnt  to  the  Totea* 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  waa  in  ft vonr  ef  AeodibMsi 
Aeschines  went  to  Aria  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  Burely  a 
feble.  He  spent  several  yeota  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occiqiying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  b.  c.  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  readied  him,  he  UA  Asia  tod 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  seho<d  of 
doqoenee,  whidi  snbeeqnently  became  vaiy  cde- 
fanted,  end  oocnpiBs  B  middle  pMBtion  betwMD  the 
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aaEoMB  of  tlw  Attic  otaton,  wd  the  1 
nioate  tn™i«»  of  tbe  Bo-called  Aiaalic  •cho<d  of 
ootorf  ■  On  ms  oecanai  hs  md  to  hu  udieiue 
ID  Rhodes  hii  ipeech  ^mut  Ctenphoa,  and  when 
tome  of  his  heueis  exprewed  thor  astomshmrat 
at  his  been  <l>ift>twl  notwithatanding  kia 

bnOiart  taaivo,  Iw  i^lisd,  <*  Tw  wodd  cmhs  Id 
be  astBWifcedt  if  yon  had  htard  DemoatheBea.*' 
[a^lkOnLm.Kf  VSd.  H.  N.  m.  SO ;  Plin. 
^infc  ii  3 ;  QninctiL  zL  Sl  S  &)  Frns  RhodM  Iw 
vat  to  Saooa,  when  be  died  in  &  c.  311 

Tbeoadact  of  Aesdiinei  has  been  oeBsored  bj 
the  wntcD  of  all  agea ;  and  tat  this  0107  naMna 
naj  be  nentkned.  la  the  Sent  places  uaA  aben 
an,  it  via  Ua  miaftrtaiie  to  be  fiomtnit^  pheed 
in  jazti^oaitiam  or  oppoutkm  to  the  ^otleas  ^017 
of  Dtnestbcawo,  and  thia  moat  ban  made  bin  ap- 
pear nun  goiHj  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  nw 
thnMi^  Ua  aetiona,  while  in  hur  tintea  the  eon- 
tost  between  the  ipeatast  oatora  of  the  time  was 
fiaqontly  mda  tbeane  (rf  ritetoocal  dedama- 
tiatf  in  wfaidi  ooa  of  the  two  was  paaiaed  at 
Uamed  at  the  eoet  of  the  ether,  and  leas  with  m- 
pai  to  tnith  than  to  Reapaetng  the  last 

pcfiod  of  bio  lifc  we  aEanaly  poaaaaa  aa7  other 
•oace  of  iaibnnattiai  thaa  the  aeaemiti  of  late 
aifhiBli  aad  dadamatioafc  Aaothar  point  to 
bo  tiiimH«'*t*  in  fimning  a  jnat  estinate  of  the 
cbnElat  of  Aeadiinea  is,  that  he  had  no  adian- 
tagM  ef  edntatini,  and  that  he  owed  hia  gnatneaa 
to  aom  bat  hiniael£  His  occapationa  daring  the 
wily  part  ef  bis  ^  wcaie  audi  aa  neoeasarily  en- 
(tndcnd  ia  him  tke  kv  deain  of  gab  and  wealth ; 
and  Ini  ha  owaaaie  these  paawma,  ho  woold 
hafo  been  equal  to  DanoMhensa.  Thom  is,  bow- 
cfOE,  net  the  ilighleit  gratrnd  Sat  belie  ring,  that 
Aw^iinftt  recommended  peace  with  Maeedooia  at 
fint  from  007  ether  motire  than  the  denre  of  pn^ 
—ring  the  good  of  his  eonntiy.  Demosthenes 
bsalf  Bstad  iathe  mne  ^kit  at  that  time*  fbr 
dw  uaftiuuas  of  Philip  deoeiTed  both  of  then. 
Alt  while  DemosthesMs  altered  hii  pdicy  on  dia- 
esrcring  the  eecret  intottioQs  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
fntinawl  to  adToeate  the  proidples  <rf  peace.  Bat 
tkere  is  nothing  to  jnatify  the  belief  that  Aeschiuea 
iitended  to  ntin  hia  conntrT',  aad  it  ia  much  more 
jnbaUs  that  the  <xaf^  Icmg  made  each  an  in^ 
[iiaeiiai  npon  him,  that  he  firmly  belie  Ted  he 
aaa  ddi^  n^t,  and  waa  thus  naconaciotuly  led 
«n  to  beooane  a  tnulor  to  his  ooontry.  Bat  no  an- 
cient writer  except  Denosthaies  charges  him  with 
hsring  received  bribes  front  the  MaeedmUaoa  for 
Ae  pnipose  of  betraying  hia  comliT.  He  i^peara 
ta  have  been  carried  away  fay  the  fmm  »  the 
Hag  wai  the  peofde^  who  delighted  in  hearing 
&IBB  hha  wh^  they  thcnselTse  wished,  and, 
alao,  by  iko  oppoBtion  af  Demoathenea 

flnanhinni  i^ioka  «n  variona  ocCHaieiia,  bot  he 
pal^iAed  oaly  tbiM  of  bis  ontionB,  namely,  against 
TioBidiii^  on  Ae  Embassy,  and  i^ainat  Ctesiphon. 
As  an  mtor,  ht  waa  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenea.  fie  waa  endowed  by  natnre  with  extia- 
wdine^  oratorical  powers,  <Mr  wbidi  his  orations 
aSmd  abandant  pcD^.    The  &cili^  and  felicity 

his  ^ifftifti^  tw  boUaesa  and  the  Tigoor  of  his 
inaiiiiliuM,  cany  away  tiie  reader  now,  as  they 
But  UTC  eanied  away  his  aodienca.  The  aa- 
aenta,  aa  Photins  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
these  ihiee  otations  aa  the  Graoet,  and  the  nioe 
ktteaitieh  warn  extant  in  the  tiiaa  of  Phatioi, 
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as  the  if  Kan.  Bendes  the  three  omtioiit,  we  now 
poasev  twelve  letters  wfaidi  are  ascribed  to  Aee- 
diiaaa,  which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
nwre  genoine  than  the  so-called  miiues  of  Phakria, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  woric « late  aopfaista.  * 

The  principal  aeoteea  of  inftnaatioo  eoneeramg 
AoaehiBea  are :  I.  Hie  onUioBa  of  Deaaaathonaa  oa 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  ontions 
of  Aeachinea  on  the  Fmbieey  nd  Bganst  Clen- 
phon.  Theee  four  ontiona  were  tainaUted  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  bat  the  traadation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  poeseee  only  an  easy  iriiieh  Cioero  wioto 
aa  an  intndnctHm  to  them:  '*De  eptimo  genera 
Ontonm,"  SL  The  Hfe  in  Fhtardila  VHaa  dtemt 
Onrfaraab  IThaUfeof AeeAfaeabyPUloatntaa. 
4.  The  life  at  Aeschines  by  Libanios.  6.  ApoUo- 
nivs'  Ezegena,  The  but  two  works  are  printed 
in  Beisks^  edition,  p.  10,  ML  The  beat  modem 
eaaay  on  Aescbmes  is  that  by  Paieow  in  Kich  aad 
Omber^  SMgdapHditt  iL  p^  78,  There  ia 
also  a  voA  &  Stechow,  Dt  AuAmk  OroM* 
Fata,  Badin,  1B41.  dto.,  iriiidi  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  charaeta  of  Aeaehinea  from  tbe  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attadted  to  it  |  bat  the 
eai^  ia  written  ia  exceedingly  had  Latia,aadtha 
attanpt  is  a  tooet  eonpleta  ftUava, 

The  firat  editioa  of  flu  otatioaa  «r  AaeeUaea  ia 
that  <rf  Aldus  Manvtina  in  hie  CoOmHo  Rhdormt 
Orasoonwa,  Venice,  1313,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
I«tin  ttanalation,  whidi  alao  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeechiaes,  is  that  of  H.  Wdf;  Basd. 
1672,  foL  The  next  important  editien  is  that  by 
l^Ior,  whidi  eontaina  the  notaa  af  Wdf^  l^lor, 
and  Markkad,  aad  ^ipearad  at  Ombiidga  in 
1748-36  in  hia  eoUecticMi  of  the  Attic  naton.  Ia 
BreidEeli  editioa  of  Attic  onton  Aeachinea 
oceB^ea  the  third  Wome,  Upai  1771,  Sro.  The 
best  editinu  are  those  <rf  L  Bekker,  voL  iii  of  hia 
Ondorai  AtHei,  Ozjbrd,  1822,  Sm,  for  which 
tUrtaen  new  MS9.  wen  eoUated,  aad  cf  F.  H. 
Brni,  Znii^  1828,  2  Tole.  Svo.  The  oiatioa 
against  Dnnoathenes  his  been  transbtted  into 
English  by  Pcrtal  and  Leland.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  {tdrxinit)^  an  Athenian  pbilo- 
Bo^ier  and  rhetoridsn,  son  of  a  sansage-edkr,  or, 
aco«ding  to  other  accounts,  of  Lyaaniae  (Diog. 
Lawt.  ik  60;  Soidas,  e.  'Ai^jfinp),  and  a  dMd{£k 
dthoog^  by  some  of  his  oontanpoiaiies  held  aa 
unwoiuiy  one^  of  Socratee.  From  the  aceoimt  of 
Idertins,  he  ^>peaia  to  have  been  the  fiuniliar  friend 
of  hia  great  ■Batn,  wh<»aaidthat  '^the  tousiVB- 
sdlarV  son  oaly  knew  bnr  to  hononr  him.**  Tha 
MBM  writer  haa  praaarrad  a  traditMn  that  it  waa 
AeediiDea,  and  not  Crito,  who  oflered  to  aadat 
Socrates  in  his  esc^ke  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  lih  waa  qtent  in  abject 
poTMty,  whidi  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socratee 
to  him,  '*to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminisb* 
ing  his  daily  wanta."  After  the  death  of  his  mae- 
ter,  according  to  tlie  ehai{[e  of  Lyaiaa  {apai  AHm. 
xiiL  p;  611,  e.£),  he  kept  a  perfimwr'a  shop  with 
borrowed  mon^,  aod  presently  becoauag  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leare  Athens.  WbetMr  from 
necessity  or  indination,  he  followed  the  bibion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Sytacuan  coart,  idioa 
the  friendship  of  Ariati^aa  mif^t  conade  him  fiut 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expniaian  of  the  yonnger  Dionysina,  and  on 
hia  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  conteauMBiiea,  be  save  ^vato  leo> 
tana.   One  of  the  duUBea  wUca  hia  opponents 
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deHf^bted  ta  npaati  taA  wtiA  bv  HMdation  «( 
ideu  oonititntM  him  a  lophict  in  tn  eyei  of  PUto 
nod  his  fbllowen,  wu  tfamt  of  noemng  money  for 
hii  initnicdtmL  Another  fltory  wu  inTented  that 
then  dult^es  -wen  really  the  woik  of  Socntet ; 
and  AriatippnB,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
duimd  AwddnM  with  the  theft  while  lie  wu 
readmg  them  at  Megara.  Plato  ii  idated  by 
Hmnnder  (d^wd  AtieH.  xL  p.  507.  c.)  to  hare 
Btanen  from  him  hie  Klitary  pupil  Xenocratea. 

The  three  dialogoea,  n«fil  <I  SAutr^v, 

'Sfw^ftu  1l  vAwrov,  *A(fexof  ^  OantroK, 
whidi  bare  conw  down  to  ns  mder  the  name  of 
Aeachinee  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  b  erm 
dembted  whether  they  are  the  Bame  works  which 
die  Bncimti  acknowledged  u  spurioiu.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fiwher,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8ro.  Lipa.  1786)  contains  the  critictnu  of 
Wd^  and  fonni  part  of  •  vofamia  of  apniiou  Phr 
tonic  dialogues  (ftnioftu  Soeratid  id  vUetiar  diabgi 
quatvor)  \^  Btfckh,  HndeL  1810. 

The  raniine  dialogues,  &om  the  il^t  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereut,  eeem  to 
baTe  been  full  m  Socratic  inaiy,  Hennogenea, 
Ilt^  'IStfiv,  considers  Aeschinet  u  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  degance  and  purity  of  0tyia,  A  long 
and  amuang  puaaoe  is  quoted  'aj  Cie«o  from  him. 
{De  Ittvent  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  LASTtins,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [B.  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Aurxinif),  of  Milktdb,  a  con- 
terapororj  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Ajnatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
«net  Laertioa  to  have  written  on  Politicm.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  hanng  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic.  BrtU.  95 ;  Diog.  Laert  il  64 ; 
Strab.  xiT.  p.  636 ;  Sen.  Controv.  L  8.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aitrxlrwi),  of  NuP(«.usaPai- 
patetie  philoaodier,  iriio  wu  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens^  togethor  with  Chamadei  and 
Clitomachu  about  a  c  109.  (Ci&  d»  Orat  L  11.) 
Diosenes  Laertina  (ii.  64)  lays,  that  Iw  « 
pupil  of  Melauthns  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (Ai'irx^Oi  ancieot  physi- 
cian, who  lired  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fburth 
GOitBiy  after  ChriiL  Ha  wm  bnn  in  the  island 
of  Chioa,  and  wttled  at  Athena,  wlme  he  ^>pean 
to  have  pnetiaed  witfi  y%rj  little  mccess,  but  ao- 
qoifed  great  fime  by  a  l>^py  cure  of  Eum^u 
Sardiami,  who  on  hia  Toyige  to  Athens  (u  he  tells 
ua  himself  m  vUa  ProaereM.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisaon) 
bad  beoi  leiied  with  fc^fcTei  of  a  Tery  ritdoit 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  pecnliBr 
OBtore.  An  Athenian  phynciui  of  flua  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxviii.  10^  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  bved  some  time 
befcoe  the  middle  of  the  fint  oentuiy  after 
Christ  fW.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syiacnae,  whose  wife  Pipfn 
wu  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verrea,  is  frequency 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Oradona.  (b. 
14,  T.  13,  S!.^  He  aaoisted  Vcrres  in  robbing  tbe 
Syracnsans  (iL  21),  and  obtained  the  fiuioing  of 
die  tithes  of  the  Herbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plnadernw  dwm.  (iiL  3S.) 

AFSCHRION  {Aiirxpim'),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  i4  Samoa.  He  is  nuntioiied  Athoiaew 
(riL  p. 296,£  TiiL  p.  335,  e.),  who  hu  preeerred  M»ne 
cboliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Somian  Philaenis  araiiut  Polycratea,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sopiist  Some  of  bis  vorsea  are 
alao  (purted  by  Tietiea  (orf  Zfnpir.  638).  Thete 


waa  an  epic  poet  of  the  nme  nama,  wbo  «M  • 

naUve  of  Mitylene  and  a  pnpil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  ia  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  hia  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Snidu  {t.  v.)  and  Tsetses  (CkU.  •nil  406).  Aa 
he  wu  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliunbics, 
many  scholars  have  nipposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
dded for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Dtlectut  Poetanm  Kmhic  H  ndioormt  Oraee.; 
Jacobs,  JnOL  Onee.  xiii.  834.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agricnlttira, 
whmn  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  R» 
Am£L  1.) 

AE^HRION  (^Aurx^r),  a  native  of  Per- 
gnmuB,  and  a  phyucian  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  wu  one  of  Galena  tutors,  who  say* 
that  he  bdonged  ts  the  sect  of  Ae  Enqarid,  uid 
that  be  had  a  great  knowledge  cf  Phannacy  and 
Hatoia  Media.  Aeschrion  wu  the  inveitor  of  n 
celebrated  saperstitiont  remedy  ftnr  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Qalen  and  Oribauus  {SyiK^,  iii.  p.  66),  and  oi 
whid  the  most  impntant  ingredioit  wu  powdered 
emwflib.  TheM  n  direets  to  be  canriit  at  a  time 
when  the  son  and  mora  were  in  a  parwolar  rcJativo 
pontion,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (GaL  De  ShmpL 
Medic  Fae^  XL  34,  voLxiLp.356  ;  CO.  Kulin, 
AddOam.  ad  Med.  VM.  a  J.  A.  Fabric 

m  '^BOL  Gr."  mAiM.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (AltrxiAiSiK),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  rM^Tucd^  whiek  waa  at 
leut  in  three  books.  (Athen.  zIt.  ■p.  8H^  d; 
Aelian,  de  Ainm.  xvL  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  {Alffj(iXos)  wu  bora  at  EleuMa 
in  Attica  in  &  c  626,  ao  th^  he  ww  thiri^-five 
yeata  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  oflbadbaiif 
and  OHitemporaiy  with  Simonidei  and  Pindar. 
Hii  firther  Eiqihorion  wn  ptt^Uy  etmnected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeachylna 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  recedved  his 
first  religions  impressions.  He  was  himael^  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  leference  to  whidi,  and  to  Us  biltb* 
place  Elenss,  Aristophanes  (Am.  884)  makw  Urn 
pray  to  the  Elenrinian  goddess.  Pannniu  (L  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,whidi,  if  tnte, 
diewe  that  he  wu  stmcfc  in  very  early  ^rooth  with 
the  exhitntions  of  the  dmma.  According  to  thia 
story,  When  he  wu  a  boy  he  wu  set  to  watdi 
Rapes  in  the  eonntiy,  and  Aere  fell  ade^  In 
his  shmiben  DionysDa  upcated  to  him,  and 
ordwed  him  to  aroly  himsw  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  Uie  attenqit,  and  succeeded  very 
eauly."  Such  a  dream  u  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  tiie  unpressiDn  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitron*  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c  499),  he  made  hia 
first  appeanuce  aa  a  competitor  tw  the  prise  ct 
tragedy,  against  Choeiihts  and  Ptatinaa,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (b.  c  484),  AeschyluB  mined  hu  first  victory. 
The  tttlea  (rf  the  pieoet  wUdi  he  then  bnoj^t  ont 
are  not  known,  but  his  cnnpetitrai  were  most 
probably  Pmtinu  and  Phiynichos  or  Choerilns. 
Ei^t  yeaiT  afterwards  he  gained  the  priae  with 
the  trilc^  at  which  the  Penae,  the  earnest  of  his 
extant  diamaa,  wu  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gaiiied  by  him  in  the 
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tatml  rf  dxHtm  jmn,  batw«ra  &a  484,  the 
jw  Us  fint  ti^c  nctory,  and  t]ie  don  a£  tba 
Penin  nr  bjr  CimoB^  dooUe  -wietorj  at  tbe 
EmyflMdoD,  B.a  470.  (Bode,  GaekdtrHtBm. 
DiclHmmtl,  m.  p.  212.)  The  ycer  b.  a  468  wh 
Ae  dale  of  a  nmsAable  erait  in  tbe  poet's  Ufe. 
Ii  tlat  jeer  be  me  defaded  in  atng^coiiteitbT' 
hii  yomger  riml  Sepfaodee,  end  if  we  m»j 
fim  Phtuch  (CSm.  8).  faia  moctificMiin  at  tin* 
indigmtr,  u  he  oooceind  it,  wm  ee  great,  tliat  he 
knitted  Athens  in  disgnst  the  mjr  nme  year,  and 
wmt  to  the  coart  of  Hien  (Pus.  L  2.  $  3),  king 
d  SyiacBse,  iritere  be  found  Knonidet  the  Inie 
pas^  who  ae  weD  a»  Imaaelf  ma  l^'  Aat  pniMe 
most  hd^ttahlT  Tccwred.  Of  the  bet  of  hia  ^t- 
iag  rated  Sialy  at  the  time  aOiided  to,  then  cm 
bt  no  donbt ;  bnt  whether  the  motive  alleged 
Plolirch  for  hia  doing  so  waa  the  only  one,  or  a 
Rsl  me,  i>  a  qneetion  of  conndeiafale  diffieiilty, 
ihsaih  cf  little  pCBctical  nomant  It  maj  be,  as 
has  been  phaaiblj  onistaiBed  fay  aona  aathon, 
that  Aeadi^as,  wheae  faailj  and  penonal  hmooiB 
were  connected  with  the  g^oriea  at  MaiaUwn,  and 
the  heroes  of  tbe  Persian  wu,  did  not  sjnipwthiBe 
with  the  qtirit  of  aggrandiaeownt  by  which  the 
canndls  of  his  country  woe  then  actnatad,  nor 
■ppnTC  of  its  poliey  in  the  stmg^  for  tbe 
mtfitmej  orer  Greece.  The  eonteinpaiaries  of 
Ui  eaifio'  yen,  Miltiadee,  Aristeidei^  and  The- 
vhoae  achiercraents  in  the  serrioe  of 
dieir  country  weie  identified  with  thoee  ot  himself 
■ndhisfomi^,  had  been  sneeeeded  l^GaMniand 
the  ariataoatical  prindplea  iriuch  AmAjbu  mp- 
poited  wen  gndnally  bong  mpphated  ntd 
hotne  by  the  adyance  of  democracy.  From  all 
diis,  Aescfaylna  nught  have  felt  that  he  waa 
oatiiTing  his  princ^ea,  and  haTO  felt  it  the  more 
keenljf  ban  Cimon,  the  hero  of  tbe  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
arise  to  Bophodee  in  yefttenee  le  Mmadt  (Pub 
te.)  On  this  anppoettiaa,  Atbeu  eooU  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  leaidenee  to  a  person  like 
Acadi^Bs,  and  therefore  he  might  have  bean  dis- 
posed to  kiaTe  it  i  bnt  still  it  is  more  than  [vob^ile 
that  bis  dcAat  hf  Sophodea  materially  Dmnenoed 
hii  dTlTTir™^™',  aiud  was  at  any  rate  the  prexi- 
■ilecanaeofhisnBimiwtoSicfly.  Ithasbeen 
(■tfaer  cwqectiired  that  the  duige  ot  ia4tw  or 
DBfM^  i^di  was  bron^t  against  Aeacbylns  for 
an  alleged  publication  oi  the  mysteiiea  <rf  Ceres 
(Arietot.  JEU.  iiL  1),  biU  paauUy  Enm  poUtical 
■otivee,  waa  in  aome  neasnre  connected  with  hia 
rninsnant  fmn  hia  native  country.  If  thia  were 
A»  CM^  it  Mowa,  that  the  play  at  pbye 
the  tppoeed  ofience  to  the  Athenians, 
matt  ham  been  pobliahed  before  b.  c  468,  and 
thnefaee  that  tbe  trifogy  of  tbe  Oreatoa  ooold 
hm  had  bo  enmexiOD  with  iL  8bi»tly  before 
the  anival  iif  AeachyhiB  at  the  coart  of  Hioo,  that 
piMB  had  hnilt  tbe  town  ^  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  moantain  of  that  name,  and  m  the  nte  of 
ikt  andent  Catana :  in  connexioa  with  thia  event, 
Aea^iyhB  is  aid  to  have  eompoaed  his  pky  of  the 
Woaen  of  Aetna  (kc.  471,  or472),  in  whidi  he 
prsdkled  and  prayed  for  tiie  [msp^^  ti  the 
aew  dty.  -At  tne  reqneat  of  Hiero,  ne  aba  re|«o- 
daced  tbe  play  of  the  Persoe,  with  the  trilogy  t4 
lUdi  he  had  been  victoiiotts  in  tbe  diamatie  con- 
tmit  Atbeu.  (&  c  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
Ae  trikgy  af  tlb  Sera  i^ainat  Thefaea  was  re- 
tMntadiooa  iftar  tba  ■■Peinnna:*'  it  foUnn 


tberafare  thai  the  former  trikgy  nnat  have  beaa 
first  lepneented  not  later  than  B.C  470i  (Wdkto^ 
7W&9»e,  pi  520;  Sdti4.  ad  JHakfL Mam. 
AriateideB,  who  died  in  >,  c  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Pint.  And.  &)  Bendes  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aesdiyhu  also  composed  other  pieoes  ia 
ScilT,  in  which  me  to  lmv»  aeeorrad  OdUaa 
WMOB  and  expnanaoiis  not  intoDigible  la  the  Athe- 
nians (Athctk  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  Fram  tbe  number  of 
each  words  and  expreaaiona,  which  have  been 
Mtieed  in  the  later  extant  of  Aeechytas,  tt 
has  been  initned  that  be  ^lent  a  oonsidemhle  time 
in  BkSj,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  unst  not 
ho««nt  emit  te  mentieii,  thai,  «wwrihig  to  sow 
aecoonta,  Aeachylw  also  visited  Sid^  abont  m  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  emddered  hia  first 
visit  (Dode,  Id.  Ui.  p.  215.)  The  occaaioD  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  bin  by  Simaoides,  to  when  tbe  Athenians 
admdgod  the  ynwa  for  the  beat  den  on  theae  who 
feu  at  IdanthMt.  Thia  tfadltioa,lwwever,  fo  m 
anpportei  1^  stnmc  tadepeikdanl  teatimasy,  and 
acoordin^y  ita  truth  baa  been  mndi  questioned. 
Snidas  mdeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  befue  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  yean  of  »go  (b.  c.  499),  immediately  aftar  Ids 
first  contest  with  Psstinaa,  oo  whidt  occasion  the 
crowd  of  qieetators  was  so  gnat  m  to  enose  the 
fell  of  the  wooden  rdanks  (livm)  or  tenponry 
BcaSblding^  <m  vhidi  they  wwa  aeeommodated 
with  scats. 

In  a.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hten 
died ;  and  in  a.  c  458,  it  appaan  thM  Aesdirhu 
was  again  at  Alhmu  from  the  feet  ^  the  trifagy 
id  the  Oreetma  was  produced  in  that  year.  Tm 
conjectun  of  Bfi^h,  that  this  mi^  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  abaenee  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  prabaUe  reassns,  tn  we 
havenointimatian  that  tbe  Oreateia  ever  had  beat 
aiied  helm.  (Hermann,  Opmie.  ii.  p.  137.)  In  the 
aame  or  tba  Mowing  year  (b.  c.  457),  Aeschylna 
Bgaui  visited  Sidly  for  the  laat  time,  and  the 
reaacm  aaaigned  for  thia  his  seeond  or  as  othen 
eonoeive  his  foorth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
baUe  and  snffident  The  feet  is,  that  in  his  ^y 
of  the  Ennenideo,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
I^ys  whidi  nnda  up  dM  Oreotean  trilogy,  Ac» 
chylns  premd  himsuf  ■  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  at  that  **  watchflil 
guardian**  of  Athena,  the  aristocntical  ooort  of  the 
Areiopegna,  in  oppodtiDn  to  Peridea  and  his  de- 
moeratical  ooadjnton.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
waa  indeed  sncoeaifiil  as  a  poet,  bot  not  as  a  pdi- 
tidaB:  it  did  net  prodnee  the  eiecU  he  had  wished 
and  faitMided,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  ajpiniona  and  viewa  of  a  gme- 
ratioD  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Aeendingl^  it 
baa  been  conjectured  that  either  from  dis^tpnnW 
nrat  or  fear  of  the  consequeooes^  or  perii^a  firom 
both  these  canaea,  he  agun  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sioly.  Bnt  another  reasoi, 
which  if  fimnded  on  trwi,  periuqis  operated  in 
oonjnuetaon  with  the  fmmex,  has  been  assigned  tot 
his  last  sojoun  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  men  or  kn  distinctly  by  various 
authora,  to  the  effbct  4ait  Aeochyloa  waa  accused 
<tf  impiety  bcAnre  the  eoort  of  the  Areiopagua,  and 
that  bo  would  have  been  cendenmed  tmt  for  the 
interposition  of  hia  brother  Ameiniaa,  who  had 
diatiiigdahed  hiDadf  at  the  battle  tS  Salamia. 
(Adin,  F.JKT.lft.)  Aecoidisff  toamwaaasn 
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tbw  MraMtioii  vu  ^nAnod  Hiint  Uni)  tot 
lianng  in  Mnne  of  hu  flMjt  ttuet  divulged  or 
profiuiely  ipolcen  of  tho  mjitaries  of  Cent.  Ae- 
cordiug  to  otfaen,  the  charge  originated  from  hie 
having  introduced  on  the  itage  the  dread  god- 
dewea,  the  Eomenidea,  wbidt  he  had  done  in  mdi 
s  M  not  only  to  do  vidlnKe  to  popular  pn- 
Jodiee,  bat  alw  to  exdte  the  greateat  alum  among 
the  apectaton.  Now,  the  Eumenidee  coutMiu  no- 
thing vrhich  can  be  contideTed  as  a  publication  of 
the  nytteriet  of  Ceres,  and  theieibre  we  are  in- 
dined  to  think  that  hie  politiad  mepuM  availed 
tbraualvea  of  the  nnpopolaoty  he  had  inemnd  bj 
kit  **  Qwm  of  Furiet,"  to  get  up  againrt  him  a 
diarge  of  impiety,  which  they  nipportad  not  only 
fay  what  wai  objecdoDable  in  the  Eomenides,  but 
ain  in  other  playi  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
fton  the  nomber  of  aotfaontiea  aD  otmfiiming  thia 
nmchuion,  there  am  be  no  douM  that  toward  the 
of  hta  life  Aead^hia  tncntRd  the  aetioaa  die- 
pUanue  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Omtean  trilogy  he 
reUred  to  Oela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.C.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  irf  his  age,  and  three  yean  after 
the  representation  of  the  Enmenidet.  On  the 
Bann«  of  his  death  tfaa  ■ndant  writen  are  unani- 
nona.  (Snidaa,  «.«.  XiOimmaiSp.)  An  eagle,  ny 
they,  nustaking  dte  poet^  bald  bewl  fin  a  stone, 
let  a  tottoise  nH  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
BO  fnlfiDcd  an  oracle,  aeoording  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  &ted  to  die  Inr  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oeu  shewed  their  regard 
his  charactaft  fay  poUk  sideniiitiaf  in  his  hooonr, 
by  erecting  a  noble  momraHnt  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  eint^  written  by  himsd£  (Pans. 
L  14.  M;  Athen.  ziv.  627.  d.  Fit ^wm.)  Init 
Oela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  his  burial,  and 
the  field  rf  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
riorious  aduaranents ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Sis  poetry,  the  oily  mfaject  of  eoamenuntian  in 
the  later  epigianu  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  be 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  £)  is  said  to  have  jffedicted  his 
own  poothnmoiiB  &me,  when  ha  was  mat  dcAated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequency  refHrodnced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expmse  of  the  state  fi>r  any  one  who 
night  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristodi.  Adiar.  102;  Aeoch^  vita.)  Henca 
Arisb^unes  (JIIbs.  898)  nalua  Aesefayhs  s^  «f 
faimsd^  that  his  poetry  ud  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  hia  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victoiiea  over  his  snccessors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opute,  ii.  p.  156.)  The  ^y> 
thus  exhibited  for  die  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  pradnced 
hinael^  or  aneh  as  had  been  i^resnted  m  Sieiljr, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  Us  lifetfane.  The  in- 
dividnals  who  exhiUted  his  dnmatic  tanains  on 
the  Attic  staoe  were  his  sons  Eu^ioiion  and  Bion: 
the  tanaee  of  whom  was,  in  b.  c.  431,  victorions 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophodes  and  Euripides 
(A^nai.  Eaript  Med.),  and  in  addititm  to  this  is 
said  to  ban  guned  fimr  netoriea  with  dramatie 
neoea  of  his  fethorls  nam  beCon  Kpresented. 
(BlomSdd,  ad  Aiymm.  Agon.  p.  20.)  Philoclea 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  vrai  victo- 
rioos  over  the  Kim  Oedinu  of  Sopaodes,  probably 
with  BtB^edyof  uannoalh  (A^nm*  Oad. 


Tn.)  Rum  and  fay  means  of  these  penouanse 
what  was  called  the  Tn^  Sdioot  of  Aesdiylns, 
which  continued  ita  the  space  of  125  yeara 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only;  bnt  it  most  not  be  forgotten  diat  ho  was  also 
hij^y  rmowned  as  a  waitiot.  His  first  aduero- 
nwnts  as  a  soldier  wew  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  toother  Cyna^drus  and  himself  so 
hi{^y  distinguished  themsdvea,  that  their  explmts 
were  commemorBted  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thou^t  to  be 
nraefa  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  m  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  L  21.  $  2.)  The  epta^ 
which  be  wrote  on  himself  proves  that  he  eoi^ 
Kdmd  his  shan  in  that  banle  as  the  most  Mo- 
nona adiiavement  of  his  life,  though  be  was 
also  engaged  at  Arteminnm,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Pans.  i.  14.  $  4.)  All  his  fiunily,  indeed, 
wen  distingiuAod  for  hnveiy.  His  younger 
brother  Anuiniaa  (Hcnd.  viiL  84  \  Kod.  zL  2fi) 
was  noted  as  hanng  conniMiced  the  attack  on 
the  P«inan  atups  at  S^l^™*,  and  at  Marathon  na 
one  was  so  perseveringly  biave  as  Cynaegeinia. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  nnreaaon- 
aUy  simose,  thia  the  gratitude  ta  the  Athenians 
for  sndi  aatvicea  contributed  somewhat  to  a  doe 
gradation  ef  the  port's  merits^  and  to  the  tiagie 
Tictory  which  he  gained  soon  after  tho  battle  of 
Marathon  (k  a  484)  and  befioe  Aat  of  Safauais. 
Not  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
qiirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  "  ponp  and  cir- 
enmstanos"  of  wbi>  as  in  the  Peraae,  and  the 

Seven  ^tfiHt  Thalies,**  desoilung  ita  incidenu 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  sndi  as  he  udnts. 

Tie  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  eneigetic,  and 
subUme,  fall  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
exMvssions  such  as  became  the  elevated  cbaracten 
of  his  drsmas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ham.  934.)  This  soUiraity  diction 
was  however  aometimea  carried  to  an  extranet 
which  made  his  langn^e  tuigid  and  inflated,  so 
Uut  as  Quintilisn  (x.  1)  says  <rf  him,  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fiwlb"  In  the  tain  of  his  ex- 
pressioDS,  the  poetical  predominatas  over  the  syn- 
tacticaL  He  was  peculiariy  fond  of  metuhoneal 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  mudi  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  dther  Sc^hodes  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  disidaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  deacriiniw  the  awful  and  the  lemtla,  rMhw 
than  in  ariuwUng  tba  vnUsgs  of  tba  bman 
mind  under  the  infiaence  of  compBcatad  and  varioas 
motives.  Bat  notwithstan^ng  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  subordinate  chametoia  in  his 
I^ys,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  notse  of  Orestes  in  the  Cboephoroe,  an  made 
to  use  langnage  fitting  their  statioD,  and  less  la- 
niovad  from  that  of  eonnnon  life. 

Tlw  chaiaeters  of  Aesehylns,  like  his  dletioB, 
are  snbHma  and  majestic,— thej  were  gods  and 
heiM  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  impoung  aspect 
could  be  en  As  red  by  the  haves  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contempladon 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aesehylas'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
JIoN.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  hnpwissions  pm- 
duced  by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rathar  c^a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  natore :  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  sofiering,  ■uparinaBan^ 
md  tfaarafim  not  ilwayi  Attod  to  tsnen  jracliBl 
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IcMBM.  H«  jtoiatm  Indeed  «  wM  ti  nBrioni 
iwe,  aad  dnu  of  tbe  unaistiUo  power  M  tlw 
godiftoirtiichiiuut  is  npiefented  as  being  entaiely 
lobfert;  bnt  on  the  other  hand  hmnanit;  often 
■fpnrs  as  tha  qrart  of  an  iirevocable  deetinj,  or 
the  wtin  at  a  atrng^  betweni  afonar  bangs. 
StiD  Atadi^iu  eumetiiMa  diidoaes  n  pnriden^ 
«cdw  «f  eompeiiMtiBa  and  Ktribntkm,  while  he 
alwayi  tMdiea  tbe  da^  of  len^natimi  and  sab- 
misaon  to  tbe  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
■ad  fatal  etmseqnoiees  of  all  oppootion  to  iL  See 
QoBiterir  Reriew,  No.  1 12,  p.  315. 

With  reqnct  to  the  constniction  of  his  jDajm^ 
ft  im  baoi  often  imaMt  thM  tbey  um 
litfle  or  no  ^ot,  and  tie  tberdbn  wairai^  in 
diamatic  intoeet:  this  defieiniey  bowew  may 
strike  ns  more  tbaa  it  otherwise  would  in  oonse- 
qncnce  of  moat  ot  his  extant  plays  bring  only  parts, 
<r  acts  of  a  more  com^icated  drama.  Still  we 
onnot  bdp  being  improiaed  with  the  belief  that 
he  wm  wen  o^iaUe  rf  sketching  a  Tsat  ontline, 
thai  of  fining  vp  its  parts,  howeTer  bold  and 
▼igonns  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
and  gtoiqis  his  cbsracters.  His  object,  indeed,  so- 
eofding  to  Azist^hanes,  in  sodi  plays  as  the 
Poms,  and  tha  Seren  ngKnst  Thehes,  which  are 
Bote  epical  diaa  dnmatieal,  was  latber  to  aiumate 
his  eonntrymen  to  deeds  of  oloiy  and  wsriike 
adioTement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  derated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
ooUe  deeds  and  diaracters,  than  to  diarm  or 
startle  by  tbe  inddents  of  an  elabonte  ploL  {Ram. 
1000.)  The  Td%ioaa  views  and  tonets  of  Aea- 
chyhis,  ao  br  as  mej  appear  m  his  writings,  were 
Homeric  Uke  Homer,  he  reprearats  Zens  as 
the  supreme  Rnler  of  the  Universe,  tbe  wnive  and 
centre  of  all  things.'  To  him  all  ihe  other  divini- 
ties Hie  Babject,  and  from  bim  ail  their  powers  and 
aathori^  an  duived.  Even  Fate  itadf  ia  snn^ 
timaB  idantial  whk  bis  win,  aDdthaniakof  his 
deoces.  He  only  of  an  the  bdngs  is  beavan  and 
earth  ia  free  to  act  as  he  pleases  (iVms.  40.) 

In  PhBoH^rfucal  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeocbyliia  was  a  ^'Uugorean  (Cic.  7W. 
Di^.  iL  10) ;  bat  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
fioniifa  sny  oomdusive  proo^  diongb  there  certain^ 
WH  sme  noOari^  between  him  and  Pytbagoas 
n  the  purity  and  elevation  <^  their  sentimants. 

TV  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
daiBEter  and  draiiiatic  merits  of  Aesdivlns,  and  t4 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
tempcaariea  and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristt^ihanea  in  his  "Fro^**  He  is  £ere  de- 
leted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
gonnssachas  we  have  described  it  Arist^hanes 
wu  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  bim,  and 
sjinpathised  in  no  conunon  degree  with  his  polil> 
al  and  moral  sentiments.  He  craodered  Aes- 
t^lai  as  without  a  rival  and  nttoriy  nn^Hoodiabla 
■  a  tia^  poet ;  mid  repteaenta  even  St^odea 
UsMif  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admittmg  his , 
■apecior  daims  to  the  tragic  throne.  Bat  few  if 
of  the  andent  critics  seem  to  have  alto^tber 
eomeided  with  Aiistt^hanes  in  bis  estiinattan  of 
Amdi^nsy  thoog^i  they  give  him  credit  for  bis 
"Hlffyfffr  Thus  T)immiM%(DePctLViLa.9) 
jnim  the  originali^  of  bis  ideas  and  of  Uses- 
jatnona,  and  tbe  bMuty  of  his  imagery,  and  tbe 
wwriety  and  digniU'  of  his  cbaractais.  Longinos 
(It)  ipeika  «f  Ids  dented  cnatiau  and  imageiy, 
batflaadnMaanaaf  Ilia  a^QMnoni  ai  lianham 
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vieuliaiued;  and  QnintiUan  (x  1)  azpceaaM 
himself  nmefa  to  tbe  «me  efleet  Hie  aii^essiim 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeacbylna  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it(Athen.x.  p. 42a,£^ 
in  otha  words,  that  he  was  an  unoonsdooi  genius, 
woriting  witbont  any  knowledge  o<  or  re^rd  to 
tbe  ortistical  law*  of  bia  pwfamM,  la  woitl^  tt 
note;  So  also  is  tbe  ofaamatton  of  ScUegel  (Le^ 
tare iv.), that**  Generally oonndered,  the  tmgediea 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amoi^st  many,  that 
in  art,  u  in  natoie,  gigantic  prodnctions  preeeda 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  iosiguificance ;  and  that 
poetoj  in  b«  first  laaaifaslBtiea  ahrm  ^ptuadiaa 
mniiiat  In  Ibnaiiriilniw  iif  lalijiiiiii.  iiliilaiin  iliaiii 
tbe  latter  may  aaaaiDe  among  tbe  various  races  of 
men."  Aesdbvlna  himself  used  to  my  of  his 
dramas,  that  Uiey  were  fragments  of  Uie  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  table.  (Athen.  viii.  pi  S47,  e.) 
The  altemttons  made  by  Aeschylus  in  tne  compo- 
•ition  and  diamatic  representation  of  l^agady 
were  so  great,  that  fae  was  considered  by  tha 
Athenians  as  die  fittber  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  oi  History.  (Philostr. 
Vk.  ApoU.  vi.  11.)  As  the  ancients  thansdvea 
ranariud,  it  waa  m  greater  advaaee  frimi  die 
elementary  prodnetiona  «f  Tbei^  Cboeiilns,  and 
Phrynichua,  to  tbo  stately  tiage^  Aoicfa^n^ 
than  from  tbe  lattar  to  the  peiwct  and  rnned 
forms  of  Sopbodes.  It  was  tbe  advanoe  frcnn 
infim^  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  yonthfid 
and  vigoroos  manhood  Even  the  im|«oveniente 
and  alterationB  iatrednoed  by  bis  ■awaon  war* 
tbe  natural  reanlta  and  saggeattona  «f  those  of 
Aesdiylua.  ^e  first  and  prindpal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  {twrtptrrmurr^t,  Aristot  Poet.  4.  |  16\ 
and  the  consequrat  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
ftAj  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  tha  choial 
parts.  8o  great  was  the  eflect  of  this  dianga  that 
Aiistatle  doietaa  it  by  saying,  HaX  he  made  tha 
dialogue,  the  prindpal  part  of  the  pl^  Mr 
A^)w  wpsn-oryMnoT^r  wiycvntfavfr),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  sobsidiEuy 
and  seetmdar^.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  hj  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschyloa 
himelf  (a.  ^  in  tbe  CAonAont  665—716)  fbl- 
iowed  the  examide  of  Sophocles,  in  snbsequently 
iutrodndng  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  hia 
pUys  vrere  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
buBselE  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  on  actor  named 
Cleaadma,  and  sftOTrards  by  M yniscna  ti  Chal- 
dtis.  (Vita  apod  Robert,  p.  161.)  Tha  dialogue 
between  tbe  two  prindpal  characters  ta  the  pniya 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thou^t  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  qieaken  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbrdkan  nnes :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  betweei. 
Kntos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  ssme  way,  m  die  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteodes  always  expresses  binudf 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorua 
This  anangemettt,  difoing  ae  it  does  &om  the 
finms  of  Munarjr  oonversatioD,  gives  to  tbe  dialogae 
ut  Aosdiylna  an  elevated  and  aMe^  ehaiaetei^ 
lAidi  beqieaka  the  oonvetwtion  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeacbybis  were 
not  limited  to  tbe  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
tha  nMKUoea  ttf  art  ia  its  oxhiUtion.  Tbn%  be  ia 
■id  to  hna  anUad  hhualf  of  tha  akin  of  Affi- 
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tfaarciu,  who  p^tod  for  turn  tbe  fint  nmet  which 

had  erer  bran  drawn  according  to  the  princhdet  of 
linew  perapective.  (VitiuT.  Praef.  lib.  TiL)  He 
alw  fhroished  Iiii  acton  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dreaaei,  with  ugnificant  and  various 
Ba^i,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothamos,  to  raise 
their  statoe  to  the  hei^t  of  benoi.  Ha 
bestowed  so  mndi  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  Tarious  figures 
hinuel^  and  to  have  instructed  the  dioristers  in 
them  wi^out  the  aid  of  the  r^nlar  hallet-niasteTa. 
{Athen.  i.  p.  21 .}  So  great  was  Aeschylus'  skill  as 
» teacher  in  this  req>ect,  that  Telestea,  one  of  his 
dioristers,  was  aUe  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  inddento  of  the  phy  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  I  e.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  fcom  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A,  P.  18fi), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  intiodnced  by 
AeKfaylus.  (Philos.  ntApol.  vL  11.)  With  him 
alio  arose  Uie  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  pnys  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  mi^ht  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
Mieaie's  historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  custdmary  to  contend  for 
the  prise  of  (needy  with  tbiee  phm  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less fonn  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  die  OiMtda,  as  it  ma  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  ctmnnonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeai^lua  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicroas  than  of  the  serioos  dnmib 
(Pans.  ills.  §5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  aie  extant,  namely,  uie 
**  Persians,"  die  **  Seven  against  Thebes,"  the 
**  Suppliants,**  the  "PromeUieuB,**  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Choephoroe,''  and  "Eumenides the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  agunst  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
B.a4fi8  i  the  "St^plianto"  and  the  "Pimnetbens" 
were  bnnig^it  out  tome  time  between  tiie  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allnuons  in  the  "Suj^diants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  c.  461,  wh^  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemntm 
and  the  Choephoioe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  wmch  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  vrith  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentny,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  best  lecent 
editions  aze  by  Wellauer,  Lipa.  1823,  W.Dindorf, 
Idps.  1827,  and  Scbolefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  nnmerons  editions  of  various  pUys,  of  which 
those  moat  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
Miilter,  Klaasen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Meo- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Jesaljrfi'  VUa  et  Fabulit^ 
Havniae,  1814 ;  WekJcer,  Die  Aetdt^  Trilogie 
PronuOau,  Darmstadt,  1824,  JVadUroff  xur  7W- 
hgie,  Frankt  1826,  and  Die  Oritd.  IVagSdiat, 
Bcmn,  1840;  Klaoseu,  TJntlammma  AtadM 
Th^  BenL  1829.)  IK  W.] 


AESCULAPIUS. 

AB'SCHYLUS  (AUrxti^\  ol  Albxandbu, 
an  epie  poet,  who  must  ^ve  Uved  previous  to  the 
end  of  Ute  scecMid  century  ai  our  aera,  and  whom 
Athenaens  calls  a  well-infomed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  brae  the  title  "  Amphitiron,"  and  another 
"  Mosseniaca"  A  fragment  of  the  fnmer  is  pre- 
servad  in  Alhenaeu.  (xiii.  p.  599;)  Acondii^ 
to  ZenoUns  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  mA  on 
proverbs.  {Utpl  Tlapotfuuv ;  compare  Schnddewin, 
Praefia.  Paroemioffr.  p.  ij.)  [L.  Si] 

AB'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  omitmpcoarr  ^ 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  riietoriama 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic.  Brut  91,  95.) 

AB'SCHYLUS  (AMxtfAot),  of  Rhosb^  was 
iqipointed  by  Alexander  the  Oreat  one  of  tlie  in- 
spectors of  die  governors  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.  c.  332.  (Arrian,  An/Jt,  iii.  5 ;  oomp. 
Curt  iv.  8.)  He  is  sot  spoken  of  again  till  n.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  oa  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  diva  frmm  Cilicia  to 
Maoedraiia,  which  were  detained  at  Epheans  bj 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pi^  hit  foreign  mercenariea. 
(Diod.  xviiL  S2.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  {'KakKytM\  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculqtina 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinUy,  but 
merely  as  a  hnman  being,  which  u  indicated  by 
the  adjective  iftSfurti,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  Ko  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  /irn)p  ift^ifmr,  and  the 
&ther  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  (JL  iL  731, 
iv.  194,  XL  518.)  From  the  &ct  that  Homer  (OiL 
iv.  282)  calls  oU  those  who  praetiso  the  healing 
flit  descendants  of  Paeoon,  and  that  Podalmrius 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  infened,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeou 
are  the  same  beuig,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aescnl^uus ;  and  aa 
in  die  poet's  onnion  all  pbyudane  wen  descended 
fiom  Pie^On,  ne  probably  eoOsidend  AescnlapinB 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  bet,  that  in  later  tunee  Poeiion  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aescuhquus  is  nni- 
versally  described  as  a  descendant  i^  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aescul^ius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
phyridans  in  the  Greek  amy,  and  ore  described 
as  ruling  over  "Kioca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  {Ik 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Euatathius  {ad  Horn.  p. 
330),  I^fdthes  was  a  stm  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesciilapius  waa  a  descendant  of  Lapithea.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  baaed  on  the  same  groand- 
work  as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aearalapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phle^aa,  who  is  a  descendant  of  L^ithes. 
(Aponod.  ill  10.  §  3;  Pind.  Pytk.  m.  14,  widi 
the  SchoL) 

The  oommon  stoiy  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
When  Comus  was  with  iMd  b7  ApoUo,  site 
became  eoBmoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apdlo  infinmed  (tf  diia  ij  a  lavan,  which 
he  had  set  to  vratch  het^  or,  aecwding  to  Pmdai^ 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sistex 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacereia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Boebia.  (Ccam 
Horn.  Hym,  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  {AfeL  iL 
605,  &c)  and  Hyginus  {Poet.  AOr.  ii.  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys. 
Whrai  the  body  <^  Comus  waa  tobebnint,Apouo, 
(ff,  Mcording  to  othen  (Pmu.  u,  36. 8  5),  Hunea 
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■md  A*  AM  (AMenb^nn)  fimn  the  flamei,  mi 
onied  it  ts  CheiraB,  who  iaitnictad  tbe  haj  in 
thautaf  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  Pyti. 
in.  1,  Ac;  ApoUod.  iiL  10.  $  S ;  Ptoi.  i.  e.)  Ao- 
cocdbig  Ut  othn  tnditiau  AMcnlapini  mi  bam 
itTnn  in  TheMi^  (Stab.  m.  ^647),  and 
otbcn  agun  idatei  tut  Conait  ^Te  birth  to  him 
doing  n  expsdilkn  <^  bw  Mur  PUagjw  iato 
PdopoDDcsoi,  in  the  tenitas7  of  i^dannu,  ud 
tkot  ake  ejcpoied  him  on  moont  UtthMoo,  iriiidi 
vti  brfan  eilled  Myrtioib   Hen  ha  was  M  by  a 

a and  watched  1^  a  dog^  antil  at  kat  ha  waa 
t  hy  Awithni>  a  dt^uid,  who  mw  tha  ioj 
punuudcd  by  s  lutm  fika  that  of  Kghtning. 

SSto  s  diSennt  accooBt  in  Pann  ^26.  i  6.) 
'm  dda  dawling  afhaiaat,  or  from  Ua  having 
been  mewd  from  the  flaotea,  he  wai  called  bjr  the 
Dnrim  otr&a^  The  tnith  of  the  tiaditiM)  that 
AncaliiHDi  waa  bom  in  the  tesitoi;  Epi- 
danai  and  waa  not  the  ion  of  Aniaoe,  ■^"■g*'*— ' 
•f  LeooppM  and  bom  in  Mrimriit  waa  atteat- 
ed  ^  an  orade  which  was  eonsolted  to  decide  the 
qnestioo,  (Pana.  iL  2K.  $  6,  it.  3.  {  2 ;  Cic  /)■ 
KaL  Dtor,  m.  22,  when  thn«  difienot  Aetcda- 
pisMs  are  made  oat  of  the  diftnnt  local  tiaditiou 
abont  him.)  After  Awcnlapiiis  had  gtown  tn. 
RpnU  ^aad  orar  all  eonntrieai  that  M  not  on^ 
euradall  tbe  sidt,  bat  called  the  dead  to  lift  agun. 
AboBt  tbe  mnuHK  in  -wUek  he  acquired  this  latter 
powxr,  then  were  two  tnditiana  in  ancient  timet. 
Acoofding  to  the  one  (ApoUod.  L  he  had  re- 
(ttved  fi»  Atheaa  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
fiea  the  veinB  of  Qctga,  and  the  blood  whidh  bad 
flowed  ftom  die  Tona  of  the  rig^t  side  of  bar  body 
pamMied  the  aower  of  Rotoring  tbe  dead  to  life. 
Acevdiag  to  no  otber  tndition,  Aeacalapiiu  on 
oae  oeeasioD  was  ibot  np  in  the  bonae  of  Qlancot, 
whom  he  was  to  core,  and  while  he  was  itanding 
abaocbed  in  thoi^t,  time  came  a  seipent  which 
twined  icond  the  staft;  and  vhkh  be  lulled. 
Another  Mtpest  then  caoe  ntrying  in  iu  nontb 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  lift  tbe  one  that 
bad  befm  billed,  and  Aeaeul^dns  henceforth  made 
nae  gf  the  same  herb  with  the  tame  ^ect  upon 
mm.  (Hygin.  Poet  Attr.  ii,  M.)  Sereial  per- 
sons, whoin  AeKnhqnuB  was  beiieTed  to  baTO  r»- 
■tend  to  life,  an  mentioned  by  the  Schidisst  on 
Pindar  (PjfA.  m.  96)  and  by  ApoUodoras.  {I.  e.) 
When  be  was  ezncising  this  art  upon  Obuicus, 
Zens  killed  Aescnl^ns  with  a  flash  of  lightuog, 
•s  he  ftarad  lest  men  ni|^t  jtadaaUy  oxitriTe  to 
«iG^  death  altogethn  (ApoDod.  iti.  10.  $  A),  or, 
awidiiig  to  odioa,  hecanaa  Pkto  had  complained 
Aeseol^ns  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  oomp.  SchoL  ad  Pimd. 
PjA  iii.  102.)  Bnt,  od  the  nqnest  oS  Apollo, 
Zeoa  placed  Aeaenlapnu  among  tbe  stars,  (Hygia. 
Pett.  Attr,  ii.  li.)  Aeseulapiits  is  also  said  to 
ban  takaa  part  imtha  opeditimof  thaAigonaata 
sad  in  the  C^donian  hnnL  He  waa  maiiied  to 
Vfkat,  and  besides  the  two  tons  qmken  trf  In' 
Htnort  we  alu  find  mention  of  tbe  following  chil- 
dm  of  his :  Janiscns,  Akxenor,  Aiatos,  Hygieia, 
Ae^  Isso,  and  PaoaceiB  (SchoL  ad  Pi»d.  Pytk. 
m.  14;  Pana.  iL  10.  |  3.  L  34. 1 2),  most  of  whom 
■II  iiiilji  [iiaiimilinlinia  of  the  powen  aaoibed  to 
^bAer. 

These  an  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  divinities  of  antiqiiity. 
Tarims  bypetheaea  hava  been  bn«|^t  ftrwaid  to 
sphin  tM  oqpm  of  hia  vonh^  in  Oiaaee;iid, 


while  tone  consider  Aescnl^uus  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  poionage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stMie^  otheia 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  men 
penoniDcatiaos  of  eertain  ideas,  Tbe  sopent,  the 
peipetaal  symlxd  id  Aescnhpiaa,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  tbe  wonhip  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aescnlapias  was  identical  witk 
the  serpent  Cnnph  worsbiMied  in  Egypt,  or  with 
tbe  Phoenician  Eamnn.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Bvamg. 
L  10 ;  conpi  Fsus.  viL  2S.  |  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  nconrae  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  t'T*™  the  woidiip  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  nndowtedly  %  wimbinatinn  of  nal  evanta 
with  the  nanlts  of  tboaf^ts  «r  ideas,  whicht  aa  in 
to  many  instanees  m  Greek  mytbolDgy,  are,  lika 
tbe  fonnw,  cottstderod  aa  ftcts.  TbeVenel,  out 
of  whidi  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  peihus 
the  account  we  read  in  Homor ;  but  padoally  the 
■phoe  in  which  Aescnlapias  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  be  became  tbe  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powen  of  nature,  which 
an  natntally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effiwta )  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aescal^us  was  wmh^yed  aD  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  aa  wa  have  aecB,  dahned  the 
honoor  of  Us  birth.  Hia  temples  wen  asaaUy 
bsilt  b  bcaltby  places,  on  hiUs  outside  the  tow% 
and  near  welu  which  wen  believed  to  hava 
healing  powers.  These  temples  wen  not  only 
places  of  wonhip,  but  wen  frequented  Iqr  gnat 
numhen  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therdbn  ba 
compared  to  modem  bomtalb  (Pint  <^Me«t  Ana. 
p.  286,  D.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  wonhip  ia 
Greece  was  Epidauni%  when  he  had  a  tenmle  rap- 
rounded  with  an  extensive  grove,  within  waidi  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctusry  contained  a  magnificent 
■tatoe  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  tbe  work  ofThrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  npresented  as  a  handsome  aad 
manly  fignn,  reiemUing  that  of  Zeus.  (Pans.  U. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  Uiroae,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  stafiV  and  with  the  other  restti^ 
ap«i  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  bis 
tide  lay  a  dog,  (Paus.  ii.  27.  |  2.)  SeipenU 
wen  everywhen  connected  with  the  worthip  of 
Aescul^as,  probably  because  they  wen  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  tbe  power  of  discovering  herbs  wondrous 
powers,  at  it  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aeocula- 
pins  and  the  serpents  in  the  Iwnse  of  Qlaaeni. 
Serpents  were  farther  believed  to  be  gnardiaBa  af 
weUs  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reaaona  • 
peculiar  kind  id  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidantns 
abounded,  wen  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Pausu 
iL  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  hinuelf  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent  (Paus.  iiL  23. 
8  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  Efk.  11 ;  compan 
tbe  account  ot  Alexander  Psendomantis  in  Lndan.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidanms,  whmwe  the  Wor- 
thip  of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
pans  of  the  oncdent  world,  we  may  mention  tfaooe 
of  Trices  (Strab,  ix.  p,  437),  Celaenae  (xiiL  p.  603^ 
between  I)yme  and  Patrae  (vilL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viiL  p.  337),  in  the  iahmd  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.  657 ;  Paob  iiL  23.  8  4),  at  Oerenia  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Cans  in  Aicadia  (Steph.  Bys.  a  vX 
at  SiCTon  (Pans.  iL  10.  §  2).  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (viL  21.  5  6),  at  Titane  in  the.  terri- 
tory  of  Sicyon  (viL  23.  S  S)*  *t  Thelpnsa  (viiL  2fi. 
1 8),  m  Meaaene  (iv.  SI.  1 8),  at  PhUoa  (iL  IX 
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S  8),  Argos  (il  28.  §  4),  Aegium  (ii.  33.  }  6\ 
Pallene  (vii  27.  §  5),  Aupus  (iiL  22.  1  7), 
Peigamiiin  (iiL  26,  §  7)^  Lebene  in  Ctete, 
Smyim,  Balagne  (iL  26.  g  7}>  Ambneia  (Ut. 
xzxrm.  SI,  at  Room  md  aOtar  plaoM.  At  Roma 
the  wmbqi  of  AMcnb^iiu  was  introduced  from 
E^daunu  at  the  eomsgand  of  the  Ddphic  orsda 
or  of  th«  Sbylline  booki,  in  &  a  293,  for  the 
pnrpoM  of  BTOting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
mtracoloiu  manner  in  which  this  was  efiected  see 
Valerius  Manmas  (L  8.  $2),  and  Ond.  {Met 
XT.  620,  Ac ;  comp.  Nisbuhr,  Hhi,  tf  R«mt, 
iii.  p.  408,  &e.i  lit.  i.  47*  xxiz.  11;  8aeL 
Claud.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  viuted  the  temples  of  Aescnlfr- 
mns,  had  usnally  to  qtend  one  or  more  nights  ia 
his  saoctuaiy  OcaBfiStw,  immban.  Pans,  ii,  27 
I  2),  doling  which  they  observed  certain  rales 
peacribed  hy  the  pdeAs.  The  god  then  nsaaUy 
nrealed  the  remedies  for  the  diMase  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  Pint  662,  &c ;  Cic  Dh.  iL  59 ; 
Philostr.  Vita  ApoOon.  t.  7 ;  JambL  Da  Mj/tL  iii. 
2.)  It  was  in  ^nsum  to  this  ia»6atii>  that  many 
temples  tS  Aescnli^iis  eoatained  statues  np» 
•enting  Sleep  and  Dream.  (Pann  iL  10.  1 2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cored  of  their  disease  o^red 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generslly  a  cock  (Plat  Piaed, 
p.  118)  or  a  goat  (Pans.  x.  S2.  $  8 ;  Serr.  ad  Virp. 
Georg.  iL  380),  and  hnng  np  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  reoording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  tiie  in  which  the  cure  had  been 

efiected.  The  temples  of  Epidaonu,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  fiill  of  snch  Totive  tablets,  and  sereml  of 
them  are  still  extant.  (Pans.  ii.  27.  S  3 ;  Strab. 
viiL  p.  374 ;  comp.  Diet.  <f  AnL  p.  673.)  Re- 
specting the  festiTals  celebrated  in  honanr  of  Aes- 
col^us  see  Did.  <f  AiA,  p.  103,  &c.  The  Tarjons 
wmwmfp  giTcn  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  lualing  or  sanng  god,  and  are  parti;'  derired 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  In'  Pansaniaa. 
(u.  10.  S  3,  X.  32.  g  8.)  Besides  the  attribtites 
mentitmed  in  the  description  of  his  statne  at  Epi- 
daonu, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
liaiid  a  phial,  and  in  the  othw  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  bo7  is  represented  standing  by  lUs  side,  i^o 
is  the  genina  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telemhonia, 
Saamanm,  or  Aceains.  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  We 
stiD  possess  a  considerable  nnmber  of  marUe 
statues  and  hosts  tA  Aescala{>ias,  as  well  as  many 
repreaentations  on  coins  and  gems.  (Bottiger, 
AmaUkta^  L  p.  282;  iL  pu  861 ;  HiiL 
BMeth.  L  p.  84 ;  HUller,  JSinA  dsr  Ai^OoL 
pi6S7.&c710.) 

There  were  in  antiqoity^  two  works  which  went 
wider  the  name  of  Aescnliqiins,  which,  howerer, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Oi^iena.  (Fabricins,  .K&L  Omen.  L  p.  55,  &c.) 

The  descendanta  trf'  Aeaeolquna  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  AKtepiadat.  CAtncXqmfSat.) 
Those  writ^  who  consider  Aesculapius  ss  a  real 
personsge,  most  r^jard  the  Asdefnadae  as  his  real 
deseatdants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
kmnrledga^  and  whose  prine^  seaU  were  Cos 
md  (Am.  (Plat  AAsPafii:  iiL  p.406,ftc) 
But  tiie  Aaelepiadaa  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  tx  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
legaided  as  a  sacred  secret,  wMch  was  transmitted 
frni  btber  to  son  in  the  fiuniliea  of  the  Asclepift- 


dae,  and  we  stall  possess  the  oath  which  ereiy  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  passesaiMi 
of  the  medical  aecreta.  (Oalen,  .^aot  iL  ib  128; 
Aiistid-OraL  up.  80;  ooma  K. Sproonl,  <;h>al. 
dtr  Madiam.  toI.  L)  [L.  &1 

AESERNI'NUS.  [HAKciLLt)s.1 
AE'SION  (Alffftn'),  aa  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was 
edncatad.  (Snidas,  *.  v.  Aiyuwfl^f.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  ia 
onoertaitt.  When  he  waa  adwd  what  be  thondit 
of  the  omtwB  of  his  tima,  he  said,  that  iriteuha 
heard  tlie  other  orators,  he  admired  tbdr  beaotifbl 
and  sublime  conTeiutioiiB  widi  tiie  people,  but 
tiiat  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  akilfol  construction  and 
tbeir  power.  (Hermippns,  t^.  Pltit.  Dem.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Rket.  iiL  10)  mentions  a  beantifnl  ex- 
presnon  of  AesioD.  [L.  &] 

AE80N  (AW),aKni^Ci«thetis,tfaefimider 
of  lolcua,  and  of  Tyro,  the  danghm  of  Salmoneos. 
He  was  excluded  by  bis  step-brother  Pelias  frtan 
his  share  in  the  k^^om  Thessaly.  He  waa 
&tber  of  Jaaon  awl  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  bia  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  PolTmede, 
Alcimede,  Amdiinoine,  Polyphone,  PMymeh^ 
Arne,  wid  Scarce.  (ApoUod.  i.  S.  §  II  and  §  16 ; 
Horn.  CU.  XL  256 ;  Tsetz.  ad  lyoofAr.  872 ;  Diod. 
IT.  fiO ;  SehoL  ad  Apollon.  L  45 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
Od.  xii.  70.)  Peliaa  eodeavound  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himielf  by  aandipg  Jason  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  bat  when  one  dqr  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  «  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by 
force,  bat  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(ApoUod.  L  fl.  §  27.)  According  to  an  account  in 
Diodwus  (ir.  50^  Pdias  eompeSed  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  drinknig  ox**  blood,  fi»r  he  Imd  ncnnd 
intelligence  that  Jaam  and  Us  eom  panfana  had 
perist^  in  their  expedition.  Aooocdmg  to  Oril 
{Met  TiL  163,  250,  &c),  Aean  surrired  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
^ain  by  Medeia.   Jason  as  the  son  of  Awm.  is 


AESCTPUS  (AXrwmX  a  writer  of  IU>tea.  a 
spedee  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
analogical  naiiatiTea,  intended  to  oouTey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introdoced  as  speaking."  {PkHolog.  Jlfasemi,  L 
p.  280.)  Of  hia  wi^cs  none  are  extant,  and  of 
nb  life  soaroe^  anythiiw  is  known.  He  appears 
to  lum  Hred  aboot  n.c.  570,  for  Herodotus  (iL  1 34) 
mentions  a  womm  named  Rhodons  as  a  lellow- 
slaTe  of  Aesop^s,  and  says  that  die  liTod  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  Idng  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  eontempoEB^  with 
Solon  (S^.  iSm.  Com.  p.  152,  c),  and  Lsartiaa 
(i.  72)  says,  Uiat  he  flonrished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.  The  only  apparent  authority  ^ptinst 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidaa  (g.  v.  A&wvr) ;  bat 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Ointon,  it  {pves  about  &  c.  620  for 
the  date  of  hia  birth;  his  deadi  is  ^aoed  B.  a  564, 
but  may  have  oecnrred  a  Httie  later.  (See  Qintm, 
Ftut.  HeU.  ToL  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samoa,  Sardia,  Meeembria 
in  Thrace,  and  CotioBum  in  Phirgia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birtb.  We  ore  told 
that  he  was  ori^nally  a  slave,  and  the  nason  of 
hia  fint  writing  faUsa  ia  gimi  by  Fhiediu.  (dL 
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Pnlo^  33,  Ac.)  AaMOff  Iiu  awtan  mn  two 
SMd■H^  Xutbn  ind  iMmoB,  fioB  tba  btt«t  of 
iriwa  IIb  REdrcd  ftwdaii  Upon  this  be 
ndted  Cnani  (where  we  an  tcHi  tlut  h«  le- 
pond  Soion  fiir  ^icaartesj  to  tha  king),  and 
aftcrwvd*  PeuiBtntns  st  Athens.  Plutucli  (t^a 
KTv  A^Mt.  Fm^  p.  556)  telli  oi,  that  he  w»»  aent 
la  Sa^d  by  Croena,  to  distributo  amoDg  the 
oliam  fiv  niiMU  ■  pwcn  Bnt  in  etnaifiMBW 
ofanne  diqnteariuigoDtiie  aaljjeet,  h»  nfiued 
te  gm  acj  moner  at  all,  upon  which  the  enn^ed 
D^hiaoa  threw  him  from  a  piecijncCL  Plagnee 
wen  Mnt  i^m  them  finn  the  Boda  ibr  A*  oSnoe, 
ini  thej  j-«'l»tmpj  Adr  wwlngBeia  to  fpn  a 
I  iiiiia  iiMliiiii  for  Ui  death  to  mj  one  who  eonU 
dm  it  At  kngth  ladmon,  the  grandmn  of  hii 
old  aaater,  reeeiTod  the  cmipeiustion,  nnee  no 
nearer  cnmexion  ooold  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  wema  no  reaaon  to  doubt  thii  rtoiy  about 
dte  ranpcPMtkm,  and  we  hare  sow  atatad  all  the 
cfanaiteacM  of  Acaop^  lib  wUdi  mt  HQ  MIT  ao- 
theri^.  Bat  time  an  a  wt  wietj  of  aaocdotaa 
tad  aarentnTea  in  which  h«  bean  the  principal  part, 
in  a  Eie  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  ptupoft- 
ing  to  be  hia,  and  oi^lected  bj  Maximtu  Panudca, 
a  iBonk  of  the  14th  ceDtniy.  Thia  life  npn- 
Mita  Aeeopaa  a  perfect  Btnuter  «f  nglineM  and 
defctaitj ;  a  netmi  fiur  whidi  there  u  bo  authnity 
wkaterer.  For  1m  ia  mentioiwd  in  paiiwi  of 
fluacal  anthori,  where  an  allnnon  to  Kich  per- 
Kmal  pecnliarities  wonid  hare  be^  moat  oatural, 
vithont  the  iligfatest  trace  of  any  aneh  allniion. 
He  ippeara  for  inatance  in  Plntareh^  ConviTinm, 
where  though  there  are  many  jtdcee  tm  hia  former 
cooditiffli  aa  a  alaTc,  there  an  none  m  hia  ap- 
pearanee,  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
denn  wDoId  be  restrained  from  sodi  jdket  hj  any 
fednn  of  delicacy,  since  the  noae  of  Socrates 
faniiMS  tm^  matter  foe  lailleiy  in  the  Sympo- 
■am  tt  ViMt.  Beatdes,  the  Athaidana  awied 
Lyi^pn  to  erect  a  stitfnn  in  Ua  hanonr,  which 
had  il  been  aeolptnnd  in  aoeoHaiiBa  with  the 
Am  desoiption,  wonld  hare  bean  tha  nfme  of 
snaiaental 

The  notuea  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scaUered  and  of  soeh  doabtfbl  anthority, 
4tt  Am  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  exiMence  altogether.  In  poetical  philosophy," 
■JB  Vice  in  hia  Sotemza  JVaoeo,  **  Aesop  will  Iw 
bond  not  to  be  any  particular  uid  actoally  exist- 
ing mm,  but  the  afaatraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
tpoetiialduascter  TepresentatiTo  of  the  companions 
•ad  atttndanta  of  the  fame%  soch  aa  certainly 
cxiMri  IndwtfaBeoftlWMnranSaseaofQneeh" 
TUs  however  ia  an  axMss  of  seeptinm  into  whidi 
it  wsidd  be  noat  nnreaaraable  to  phm^ :  whether 
•Aon  left  lay  wiht^  works  at  aQ,  a  a  question 
i^nn  aSbrda  canudeiBble  room  for  doabt,  and  to 
«ticfa  Bestley  incIiDes  to  gire  a  n^ative.  Thna 
AdriDibms  (  Vap.  1 259)  represento  PhilodeoB  as 
kuBBig  his  Fablai  n  amomatiem  and  not  oat  of  a 
bwk,  snd  Socntes  who  tamed  then  into  poetry 
wsfied  those  that  "he  knew,  and  could  most 
nadilynmeniber.'^  (PkLPAoed.  p.  61,  b;  BraV 
Dimatatiom  m  Oe  FaUa  <^Ataap^  p.  156.) 

Howenr  Ala  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fid>les, 
luring  Aeaop>  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
in  niost  intellectaal  age.  We  find  them  frequently  i 
Miced  by  Aristophanes.    One  of  tha  pleanires  ^ 
t^CMt  (Feft.  566)  w*%  that  anwag  the  cvidi-  i 
^fe*  his  pntoetioo  and  roto  soma  eodeaTCHnd  i 


to  win  hia  fovoor  by  r^eating  to  hioi  fidrias,  and 
'  iOBW  AMm  ^  AMof.  Two  ipaeiiMna  «f 
theat  i^Aais  «  ttrafisris*  miej  be  read  in  As 
Tsifxie,  1401,  and  in  the  .^ess,  651,  &c  Tha 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  tha 
eomposition  of  AichiloGbas,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jesto  were  attribated  to 
Aes^  as  the  most  popolar  of  all  anthors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  fonw 
able  to  Bmtley's  theory,  that  his  bbles  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  aUo  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  foct  that  there  is  a 
Tariati<m  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  author* 
quote  Aesop^  eren  though  they  are  manifwlly 
reforriag  to  Uie  same  fobte.  Thos  Aristotle  {pt 
Part.  Amm.  iiL  2)  dtes  from  him  a  oomidaiut  of 
Momns,  that  tlie  boll's  boms  were  not  placed 
about  his  shouldMa,  where  be  might  make  tha 
stnngest  push,  but  in  the  tendwest  part,  his 
bead,"  whilst  Lneian  (Nigr.  S2)  iMkes  the  foolt 
to  be  **  that  hia  bonis  wan  not  vlaeed  itini^ 
befcn  hii  oyta.**  A  writtn  coMecHaa  wodd  hare 
pmvented  rach  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
wen  probably  fofalea  of  a  gianr  dcscriptimi,  sinoc^ 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  oondesoended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  wfaidi  a  spadnni  has  been 
ptaerred  1^  Diagenea  Laertini.  Apin,  Plato^ 
thought  he  azdnaed  Ilcner^  poena  ften  hia 
imaginary  B^blie,  jHaisss  the  writings  of  Aesub 
By  him  they  ai«  called  im»oi  {PHatd.  fip.  60,  €l\ 
thongh  as  Me  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  261)  thinks  that  the  more  anciant  name  for 
such  ficttnu  was  abas,  a  woid  explained 
Bnttmann  {Lealegmt  fi  60,  Eng.  transL),  ■*  a 
meedL  full  <^  ■  waning,  or  cunningly  imagUwd" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508X  whence  Ulyasee  ia  called 
nXiWor  ia  reference  to  the  particular  aort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  chancter.  In  Hesiod 
(Qp.  et  Dim,  200^  it  has  passed  into  tha  sense  of 
amoralfoUe.  Tlie  alroi  or  aMm  <rf  Aesop  wen 
certainly  in  prose  : — they  an  nOed  by  Aristo- 
phanes A^yos  and  their  anthw  (Herod,  ii.  lS4)ift 
Alinnrot  i  AoT^^amoi,  A^ss  bring  the  pecuuar 
word  for  Prose,  aa  twn  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  foUe  and  histofy,  though  afkamrda 
restricted  to  oatory,  when  that  binmia  a  aqpaoUe 
bcmnefa  of  eaupoailSon. 

FoDowing  Ae  example  of  Socrates,  Demetiiua 
I^alereos  (b.  c  S2u)  turned  Aesop^  fobba  bito 
poetry,  and  cdlected  Aem  into  a  boiA^  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pui>- 
lished  then  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragmeato 
an  neaamd  hy  Sulda^  Bat  Aa  only  Greek 
mder  ef  Aeat^  of  whose  writinga  any  lAvIa 
btdes  an  preserved  is  Rabriai,  an  auAor  of  iw 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  FabulisU  wiA  Phaednu  and  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Chdiamlaea,  i,  e.  Jome, 
io&HM  iamtttca  (x*A«,  Icyifof),  vmea  iriiich  fol- 
low hall  RsneetB  Ae  laws  of  Aa  Iambic  To- 
meter  tin  the  dzA  foot,  iriiich  ia  other  a  spondee 
or  trodiee^  the  fifth  bang  ivoperiy  an  iambua. 
This  version  was  made  a  bttle  befon  the  age  of 
Angtutna,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fidiles  only  are  preserved.  Of  Ae 
Ijitin  writers  of  Aesopean  fobles,  Phaec^  ia  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  iahles  now  extant  in  prose,  beating  the  name 
of  Aesopb  an  mnqneitiaBably  ■poriou.  Of  these 
AcR  an  thna  pniieipal  etlktakm,  the  one  eu- 
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taunng  186  &blM,  pabliihed  fM  A.  D.  161(K  fimm 
MS8.  Rt  Heidelbng.  This  ia  wo  chmay  %  targaj, 
tbat  it  mentioni  tlie  orator  Deiiuidai»  vho  lived  200 
jem  tfter  Auop,  uid  oontaiiu  a  whole  lenlenoe 
from  the  book  of  Job  (tv^uwI  yfA0e^  ol 
ntrrcr,  Tv^iral  oVf  dreXmr^^uOa),  Some  vf  the 
Iiun0n  BenUer  hM  ibewn  to  be  ftafl^iMiiU  of 
Chdnmlue  tomi,  lod  hu  bwiIs  it  tolmblj  cer- 
lua  that  tbe7  were  itolen  from  Babrina.  The 
other  eollection  wai  made  by  the  above  mentieiied 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Haximu*  Planodei. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (3o«r  ir 
KOfStf.  compare  s.jr-  Scdes.  xi  1,  <bMr  if 
nipSUf  /mr),  and  among  them  an  words  entirely 
modem,  as  ^o^rcAa  a  lud,  Ibtfvsvpor  s  beast,  and 
also  tiaoes  of  the  Chtdiambics  of  Babrins.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  paUished  in  1809.  Its  date  is  abont  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planndea,  and  it  contains 
the  life  iriuch  was  prefixed  to  his  ooUection,  and 
omunonly  n^oaed  to  ba  his  own. 

Ben  tier's  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
tiuiae  on  Phalaris.  The  gnmineneH  of  tbo  existing 
was  stoutly  by  his  Oxfi«d 

antagonisU  (Pre&ce  to  Aetopicanm  Fabdamm 
DelectM,  O^aiA  1628);  battberek  monain  o«r 
day  who  dispntes  his  dManoa. 

It  rcanuns  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop's  fiibke  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  tlie  most  fiuoons  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  tradititms  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  othara  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
amt  of  Job,  whiU  again  he  has  been  rqmsanted 
as  an  anciait  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
**  Lukman*B  wisdom**  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nighte  (line's  translation),  Stoiy  of  Prince 
Ksmer-es-Zeinan  and  Princess  Bodoor,  and  Note 
59  to  ehipter  z.]  The  Poiuan  aecouiU  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  nriy  Uadk  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Lifo  en- 
grafted th"  and  other  drcumstanoes  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  dassical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fobles  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  rejects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Anatie  cnstoma,  and  intiodudng  panthers,  pes- 
cocks,  and  monkeys  among  tbor  dramatis  persoMo. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fobles  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aeai^  an  denvedfiodi 
the  same  Indo-Penian  source. 

The  prinnpal  edirions  of  Aesop's  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  PUoudes  with  a 
iMin  tnnslaUon,  puUished  at  Milan  by  Booao 
Accnso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  Anr 
other  edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  foUes  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
da  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanos,  1646. 
8.  The  edition  <it  Nevdet,  1610^  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelbeig  ooUection,  poUished  at  Frank- 
fort on  ^e  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Haoptoiann  at  Leiprig  (1741), 
Heusioser  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Emesti  at  the 
same  ^ace  (1781^  and  O.  H.  Schaefor  again  at 
Lripng  (1810, 1818, 1820).  Fancaseo  da  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  bbkn  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  nprinted  by 
Cony  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fobles  have  been 
pat  tMetiier  and  pubushed,  231  in  number,  bj  J. 
G.9etaiteider.atBreslM,in  1810.  [0.  E.  L.  C.] 


AESOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
lifo  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  ia  lort, 
bat  there  is  a  l^tin  translation  of  it  by  Jnlins 
Valerius  [Valuuus],  of  which  Frandscus  Jnretos 
had,  he  says  {ad  Symnuuk.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambmian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  rented  Frankfort,  1818,  Bvo.  The  title  ia 
"  Itinerarimn  ad  Constantimun  Angastuin,  etc. : 
accedtint  Julu  Valeiii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Maee- 
donis,"  etc  The  time  whoi  Aesopua  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  donbted. 
(Barth,  Adoenar.  h.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  prefoce  to 
fau  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
befon  889,  a.  D.,  beanua  the  temple  of  Sera^  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  ot 
Theodosins,  is  spoken  of  in  the  trtuuUUitm  (JnL 
Valer,  i  81 )  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
(Jonni.  do*  SoKuu,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  a  eighth  oanbur,  whidi  the  «wsht 
of  internal  evidence  woold  lauer  ptnnt  t&  The 
book  is  fiill  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  aodisawork  of  no  credit.  [A.A.] 

AESOTUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodia 
gena.  Horace  (^  iL  1.  62)  and  other  anthon 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Rosdns.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preemiiMnt  in  his 
own  department ;  Rosdus  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  (pronumtiatio),  more 
n|ad(Mfal»Dr.  QuintiL /a«t  Or.  xL  3.  SHI);  Ae- 
sopos  in  tragedy,  being  man  weighty  {ffmrior, 
QuintiL  Le,),  Aesopos  took  great  puns  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
ftentiy  studied  the  exhibition  of  chaiaeter  in  real 
lifo ;  and  whra  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especiaUy,  for  example,  when  Hortenrina  was  to 
plead,  u  waa  oooitantly  m  attendaiwe,  that  be 
ndght  watefa  and  be  aUa  to  tepRsmt  Ae  nme 
tnithfdlly  the  fiseUnga  whidi  WMe  actually  dis- 
played on  such  oocauons.  (VaL  Bfaz.  viii,10.g  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  tat  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  perfonn  in,  without  fint  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  fw  soma  tiine, 
that  so  in  petfonning  he  nufj^t  preserre  hia  vnce 
and  action  in  petfoet  keepii^  wita  the  appearance 
be  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  oi»nion 
(ZHct.  ifAnL  I.  V.  PenoMa),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  iotrodaced  in  the  regular  drama  st 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
chaiacten ;  for,  acooiding  to  Cicero  (is  Dio.  L  37), 
Aesopos  excelled  iti  power  of  foce  and  fire  of  «- 
prtanoK  (tantnm  onform  vafinim  atqut  rnotwum), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
Ite  had  perfoniied  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passue  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  woold  seem  to 
have  beeo  characterised  chiefly  by  stnng  emphaiii 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
nmtRM  artifat,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  thsn  on  the  stage. 
(/Vo  Se^a.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  tsa 
pofermed  in  oonedy.  Valuiua  Maximus  ^riiL 
10.  |2)calbAc«msaadRoaciaa  both^hidiaae 
artia  pmtisnmoa  vms,*'  bat  this  may  merdy  de- 
note uia  tbeatrieal  art  in  general,  indoding  tragedy 
as  wdl  as  eomedy.  (Comp.  btdierat  tttMs,  PUn./f- 
A'.svi.SS.)  Fniitoatl)ahfan(f;87)7Viv««(^«- 
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Ttm  Gem\  Roiari^  hovmc;  {dt  Qf. 
i  114),  it  mold  Mem  ditt  OadMiaetar  oTAju 
WM  ntliertoo  tragic  for  him.  (Cmp.  Jh»  ftiMrf. 

Like  RoKiBi,  Aeaopua  enjoyed  the  intioMey  of 
tie  imt  Mter,  who  caUa  hmi  aoefer  Amo/mu  (ad 
iW  m  IX  Mrtff-  JkmiHmu  {ad  Qu.  FraL  L  2, 
4) ;  ud  mj  tern  to  lure  no^it,  ftmn  <x>e 
odiiFT'i  Mcietf,  improvemeBt,  eacli  in  his  re- 
■pcctire  uL  During  hii  e^le,  Ckm  raceired 
mmMj  nloabfe  naifcs  of  Aeaopu'B  fiienddiip.  On 
—e  oMrioM,  n  pwtinkr,  hanw  !•  perform  the 
pntoTTeluiaBtlaiiidied  fima  hu  eoimtrj.in  one 
of  Acdea^  l^7*t  the  tngediiB,  bj  hu  manner  and 
■kitfel  empha^  and  an  occanonal  change  of  a 
weid,  added  to  the  etident  rality  of  hia  feelinn, 
and  nxceeded  in  leading  the  aadiesce  to  apply  the 
whole  to  (be  cue  id  Cicero,  and  ao  did  hun  more 
cmortal  wemee  Ibu  wmy  diiect  defcnee  of  hrnadf 
«aiU  Imm  dam.  Tba  vhotm  boon  ^ilasded. 
{Pro  Seat  56.)  On  another  occanon,  inst<*d  of 
*Brwim  qid  Ubertalem  dTiam  itehiKvent,"  be 
nhrtitQled  TWZnm,  and  the  andienoe  gave  nttei^ 
aace  te  their  enthiuiam  by  eoooring  the  pnmngr 
"a  thnwand  tsoea"  (mSIk$  rmeatwm  «<,  Pn 
SnL  50).  The  time  of  hia  d«th  or  hia  ^  can- 
Botbafaed  witi  ootainl^i  but  at  the  dedication 
•f  the  theatre  of  Penpey  (b.  c  5S),  be  would  seem 
Id  haw  been  elderij,  for  he  was  nnderBtoad  preri- 
miy  to  haTs  retiivd  fivmi  the  stage,  and  we  do 
bMr  of  hia  being  partkulariy  delicate :  yet, 
fivD  the  paaaagT,  ili-be&ltfa  or  age  would  apiiear  to 
fam  been  the  nu«i  of  his  retiring.  On  uat  o»- 
omen,  howerer,  fai  honoor  of  the  twtinl,  he 
pared  i^ain ;  hot  jntt  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  begrnning  of  an 
Mth,  Si  JOMw /hJlot  etc,  hit  voioe  fialed  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  thrn^  with  the  qieedi.  Me  was 
eridentfy  tniable  to  proceed,  to  that  any  one 
wosld  mdily  have  exenaed  hha :  a  thing  which, 
SB  the  peimgr  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  ml), 
a  Roman  audience  would  do  for  oidinary  per- 
fcnaets.  Aeaopna,  though  tai  from  frngal  (Plm. 
H,  N.  X.  72),  rsaUied,  l^e  Roschia,  an  immense 
iHtuH  by  hia  pnfearion.  He  left  about  300,000 
■stcmee  to  hn  sen  Chidiaa,  who  proTed  a  foolish 
•pa>dthrifL(VaLMaz.ix.  1.  S2.)  ItisMid.Ier 
hiatTOse,  that  he  diswlred  in  rinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  sboat  i'8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  ef  Caedlia  Metella  (Hor.  £bt  il  3,  2.^  ; 
VaLMnL  ix.  1.  g  2;  Uaerob.  SuL  ii.  10;  Plin. 
B.  AT.  ix.  AS),  n  fimmito  ftat  of  the  eati»- 
lagaat  mnnMnania  in  Rone.  (Compare  Soet. 
CU^  37 ;  Uacn^  Sat  ii.  13.)    The  oonnexion 

Gemr%  son-is-biw  Dolabelb  with  the  «me 
kdy  no  doobt  inoeesed  the  distreae  which  Cicero 
Ut  at  the  dissohite  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
M  friend.  (Ad  Attn.  IS.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (AicnprlHn).  ft  saname  of 
Kenjma,  whidi  dgnifiee  the  Lord,  or  Rder,  and 
nder  whidi  he  was  wonhipped  at  Aroe  in  Aehaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
ttoe  is  as  fidlowa :  There  waa  at  Troy  an  ancient 
ngi  sf  IXoiqrsns,  the  work  of  BcphMctni,  which 
Im  bad  onee  ginn  as  a  peaent  to  Dardanos. 
It  was  igft  in  a  diest,  and  Casmndra,  or,  aecord- 
■g  t*  oten,  Aeoeas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
Ae  qaitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  h 
<nald  do  injury  to  un  who  poescaand  it  When 
Ae  Oteeks  dinded  the  nN»l»  of  TioT  amew  them- 
adm,  Ihia  Ami  fcg  to  die  share  oi  theHiwhrn 
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Eai7P34n%  who  en  <¥niing  it  soddenly  60  fato  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  i^en 
eonralted  about  hia  recoTery,  answered,  "  Where 
then  dialt  see  men  performing  a  itnuue  mcrifiee, 
there  shall  then  dedicate  the  chest,  andtheie  shalt 
tfaott  settle."  When  Eurjrpylui  came  to  Aroe'  in 
Aeluua,  it  was  just  the  senson  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclatia  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  bircst  maiden  of  the  phue.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  aloomient  fix  a  crime  whidk  had 
once  been  comndtted  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  onde  had  dedaied  to  them,  tbt  they 
should  be  released  from  the  neccsuty  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  fbreiga  divinity  should  be 
brooght  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  orade 
waa  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylas  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cored  of  his  madness  and 
pmeiTed  tbaX  this  via  the  place  pointed  cat  to 
him  by  the  onde;  and  the  Arofcns  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  ibe  chest,  remembered  the  old 
pco^ecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetcs,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  cbesL  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attond  to  his  worship. 
During  one  lughl  of  tbia  feetiTal  a  priest  a> 
ried  mt  cheat  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adtwned,  as  fomeriy  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Mcilichios, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichiui,  hung 
vp  their  garlaikds,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Fan*.  viL  Id  and  20  )  This  mditioit,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  wen  abolisMd  at  AroS  by 
the  hitradaetimi  ef  a  new  worship.  At  ^tiae  in 
Ach^  there  waa  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (I^s.  viL  ■}!.  §  12.)  [1^8.1 

AETHA'LIDES  fAWaot),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  m  Mynnidon.  He 
waa  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  fiuher  the  faeul^  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hadea.  He  was  (nrther  allowed  to 
reside  altmately  in  tha  oppo-  and  in  the  lower 
worid.  As  his  soul  could  not  fcnet  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  sueeessively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimoa,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  PyUu^oras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  leeoDection  of  ito  fiMiner  migratKms.  (ApoUon. 
Rfaod.  I  £4, 640,  Ac;  Orph.  Af^  131 ;  Hygia. 
Fab.  14;  IMog.  I^erL  viii  1.  §4,ftc;  VaL  Place. 
L437.)  [US,] 

AETHER  (ftlHf),  a  perstmified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginns  (Ft^  Pr^.  p.  1,  ed.  Stovercn),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  th^ 
of  Hesiod  (Theog,  124),  Aether  iras  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  ristor  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comow  PhomuL  De  Nat  Dtor.  \6A  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  I«nd,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  frmn  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  hamao 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hnin. 
Fail.  Pnf.  p.  2,  ftc)  These  aeoounU  shew  that, 
in  the  Qreek  oomogonies.  Aether  was  conudered 
as  one  of  the  dementary  substances  out  vi  wiueh 
the  UBivnae  waa  finrned.   In  Ae  <hphk  hjnu 
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(4)  Attha  appem  u  ibe  nol  gf  vnld,  Ann 
whkh  «11  life  emustea,  u  id«  which  wu  ilw 
adopted  br  lome  of  the  ewljr  philoaophera  of 
Gnece.  In  later  time*  Aether  was  regarded  ai 
tlie  wide  Kwce  of  Heaven,  the  midenoe  of  the 
soda,  and  Zeoa  aa  the  Lwd  of  the  Aether,  w  Aether 
itadf  poaoDifiad.  {Vweccr.  <m.  CSe.de  Sat.  Dtar. 
iL86,40;  Laoet.  t.  499 ;  Viig.  Ae*.  ziL  140, 
Geor^,  ii.  32fi.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Hsliadm.] 

AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  ibiuth  centiU7,  a  natiTa  of  latiia  ao- 
cording  to  his  Bomame,  or,  according  to  Rabantu 
ifannu,  of  Scythia,  the  aathw  of  a  geogr^ical 
woric,  called  Aethid  CoMDOgn^iia.  We  learn 
from  the  prefitce  that  a  meanuement  of  the  wbtde 
Roman  world  wa>  ordered  by  Julina  CaeMr  to  be 
made  by  the  Boat  able  men,  tikat  this  meMUZCOient 
WW  bqpm  in  tha  DMUoLdiip  of  Jnlina  Caeiar  and 
H.  Antonina,  i  ib  &  c,  44;  that  diree  Oreeka  wem 
^ipointed  Am-  Uw  porpoae,  Zenodoxna,  Theodotni, 
and  PolTditm ;  that  Zenodozu  nwaanred  all  the 
eaatem  port,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  yean, 
five  months,  and  mne  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ahip  of  Anguatns  and  Ciaasns ;  that  Tbeodotus 
measnred  the  northern  part,  which  oocapied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulahip  of  Angustns;  and  that 
Pol^itns  measured  the  soothem  part,  which  oc- 
cnpied  him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thtu  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  orer  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
jean;  andWiat  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
hid  before  the  aeuate.  So  it  stand*  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  eridently  much  coimpted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyditns's  share  talung 
mon  than  32  yean,  and  the  whole  meamrement 
being  made  ja  leas  than  {ixtra)  33  yean  is  obvioos. 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that,  in  this  introductory 
•tatement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  weateni  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
mi},  except  in  tha  Vatican  MS^  where  the  eaatem 
part  is  giTan  to  Nioodonuii,  and  the  weatem  to 
Didymns. 

A  oeoana  of  all  dw  jwopb  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tim  was  held  under  AngnstuB.  (Suidaa,  ».  v. 
Myovarot.)  By  two  Ute  writen  (Cassiodonu, 
For.  iii  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
iiier  den  xvrZiit  der  GeburtJmt  GkHrii  gAaiiaien 
ClMuiM,Brcahu,  1840  ;  and  Iridonii,Or»^.T.  36.  g 
4),  this  nombering  <£  the  pe<^le  is  spoken  of  m 
oonneeted  widi  tha  maaauicment  <d  the  land.  Tltis 
woric  in  fact  consiBta  of  two  sqnrate  pieces.  The 
first  be^ns  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  whidi  has  been  giTen,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Ocddentalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  par&  Then  come  seriea  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  ondtf  heads,  Maria,  Insn- 
lae^  MfUtes,  Provinciae,  Oi^da,  Flnmina,  and 
Gentes.  These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  tho 
riven  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.  This  is  the  end  of  the  fint  part, 
the  Ez^tio.  Tha  second  [lart  is  called  Alia  to- 
tioa  orbii  Description  and  consiata  of  four  dinsions : 
(1.)  Anae  ProTinciae  utus  cum  Umitibos  et  popnlis 
snia ;  (2.)  Europae  aitns,  &c. ;  (3.)  A&icae  dtua, 
Ac;  (4.^  Inaulae  Kostri  Maris.  This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  ocean  with  slight  variations  in  Oroaiiu, 
i.  2,  In  Aothicus  what  looks  like  tha  original 
ennamcenwnt,  Majorea  noatri,  ftc,  is  tadwd  on 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expoattia,  by  the  voidi 
Home  qmadripariUam  totima  temae  nrfnorfiBa  U 
qm  dmumm  ttmi.    From  this  it  woaU  appar  tbt 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Oiosina. 

The  work  abotrads  in  ema.  SemetiaM  tbe 
same  name  ocean  in  difierent  liata ;  as,  for  exus- 
ple,  Cypnuand  Rhodes  both  in  the  narth  and  in 
the  east;  Corrica  both  in  the  wiat  and  it  the 
south ;  or  a  conntry  b  pat  aa  a  town,  m  AraUt : 
Noricnm  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakn  's[ 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  ci^iyiiig  liiti, 
eqteda&j  if  in  doable  eokoata.  Bnt  from  otkcr 
reasons  and  firon  qootations  given  by  THaak  t 
writer  of  the  9th  eattaiy,  from  the  Caam^:^^ 
dialing  from  the  text  aa  we  hare  it,  the  vhiie 
appean  to  be  very  eompt.  The  yrbtit  is  a  mr 
nesgn  production,  but  presents  a  few  valitiiik 
points.  Many  soooeauM  easeodatiaiis  hare  ben 
made  by  Salmaaius  in  his  riiaiilatiiaiia  FluUs- 
gicae,  md  tlien  u  a  very  vabaUe  caa^  «  iIm 
whole  anbjeet  by  Ritadd  in  the  JtkrimmtAu  Mma» 
(1842),  L  4. 

The  sources  of  tha  Comogr^ihia  appear  to  have 
been  the  meoaarementa  above  deacribed*  ether  offi- 
cial liata  and  docomenta,  and  alao,  in  ail  prababiU^i 
Agrippa's  Commentaxii,  iriiidi  ars  floutsntlyie- 
foned  to  by  Pliny  (/Kit  AMI  iii.  it.  v.  vL)  as  n 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  Wodd,  wUii  « 
founded  at  his  CgnnootariL  (Rin.  iSd.  NaL  a. 
2.) 

Caasiodonia  (de  imM.  dieim.  25)  deaoibes  s 
cosmogntphical  work  by  Juliua  Htmorius  Cnter 
in  terms  which  suH  eaictly  the  of  AeAicn; 
and  Sahnanna  r^arda  JiUoa  Honorioa  aa  the  nal 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opmioD  RitachI  seena 
to  lean,  reading  Etimicoa  instead  of  Aethicni,  and 
considering  it  aa  a  nera  appdlabve.  In  Mae 
MSS.  the  ^idkliTea  SopUata  and  nOiwpkii 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  tbe 
Vatican  one.  This  ia  the  only  one  wliich  ipeaki 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  i*  caie- 
leaaly  wiitteu :  ooNsnfiiMf  (e.  g.)  is  seveial  time* 
put  for  MUMbteaa.  Sm  is  found  as  a  coninK- 
tiwi  (?)fiff  aymaen^'i.  Tha  fartndoetioniBnfT 
diflnent  in  this  and  in  the  Other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Coamegnqihia  was  hj 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinemriinn 
AntoninL  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stepbsfu, 
1577,  with  Simler^  notes,  which  alao  ccntsins 
Dionyuus,  Pomponina  Mda,  and  Solinaa.  Tbe 
last  editim  ia  by  Qruiwviia,  in  his  adiiiDn  of  P«a- 
poniua  MeU,  Leydm,  1733.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  (AttiAAa  or  AflhAAsi),  a  daaghtM 
of  Laomedon  and  sisttt  of  Priam,  Aa^radie,  sad 
Medesicaste.  After  the  foil  (tf  Troy  siie  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protenlana,  who  took  her,  taaetb« 
with  other  actives,  with  him  on  his  vxiyage  hrane. 
He  hnded  at  Sciime  in  Thnea  in  ordsr  to  take  ia 
fresh  water.  While  Proteailana  had  gene  inknd, 
AethiUa  peraoaded  her  Mow-priaenen  to  set  fin 
to  the  shipL  This  was  done  and  all  ronuned  on 
the  spot  and  foonded  the  town  of  Soicmcb  (Tseti. 
ad  Lycopkr.  931,1075;  Cowm,  Aorrat.  13;eom- 
pare  P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  $  150 ;  Staph.  Byx.  a;  a 

[I*  8-] 

AETHIOPS  (AiMof ),  the  Glowing  or  theBlacL 
1.  A  surname  (rf  Zens,  unda  which  ha  was  wB^ 
shipped  in  the  island  of  Chioa.  (Lyuophtnn,  Oan 
587,  with  the  note  of  Taatsea.) 
3.  A  Mm  of  HaghMrtM,  fiom  iAm  AalUapa 
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wm  Mmi  ta  bm  dotnd  iu  ume.  (Plio. 
^.  AlTlK;  fte.  GooL  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AEtHLIUS  ('Ac'SA^),  the  first  king  of  Etii. 
(Paiu.  T.  1.  S  2.)  He  vm  a  mb  of  Zeus  and 
Protogeneii,  the  danghter  of  Deucalion  (A^lod. 
L  7-  S  2 ;  HjgiiL.  fab.  1 55),  and  was  marrwd  to 
CaJ;fce,  bf  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  KHM  aeoonata  Esdvinion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Znu  and  Snt  king  of  £liiu  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  tntditioni  again  made  Aethlins  a  son  <^ 
AmId^  who  WM  ctUed  br  the  name  of  Zens, 
(PMi.  T.  8.  f  1.)  tL.  S.j 

AETHLIUS  f  AMhws),  the  anthor  of  ■  work 
caiidBi*'aHnias  Annals 'fOfw  34kuh),  the  fifth 
book  rf  iriiicb  is  qooted  h;  Atheaaens,  althonsh 
be  eiprmes  a  doobt  about  die  gennineneM  of  tie 
woik.  (xir.  p.  650,  d.  653,  C)  Aethfins  is  also 
reftfied  to  bj  Clemens  Alexandrinna  {Pntr.  p. 
M,a),  Enatashias  (ad  Od.  to,  120,  p.  1573),  and 
ID  the  Etpnokigicnm  Magnnm  (l  v.  Wrwroi), 
vhoe  the  name  is  written  Athlins. 

AETHRA  (AIB|p«].  1.  A  daughter  of  king 
P&dMQC  of  Traeun.  Bdlerophon  sued  for  her 
kaad,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
aopiiab  took  pkMe.  (Patu.  ii.  31.  8  12.)  She 
was  BBprilfld  OD  OIM  OOCUMU  tj  PoMidoii  in  the 
idand  ot  Sphaeria,  whither  she  Dad  gone,  m  con- 
■r^qacnw  of  a  dream,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  oaring  a 
Moifiee  on  the  tctnb  of  Spbaenia.  Aethm  there- 
fare  dedicated  in  the  isluid  a  temple  to  Athena 
Afauuia  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Him  instead  of  ^haeria,  and  also  introduced 
amaog  nndeiiB  of  Tneam  ctutam  «f  dedi- 
atiag  their  girdles  to  AtlwDaApUntia  OB  tbe  day 
af  tharmaniage.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  |  1 1.)  At  a  later 
tinte  dte  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  hj  Aegens. 
(Flat  Tie$.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  U.)  In  the  night 
in  wkidt  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
liend  to  hare  been  with  her.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15. 
I  7 ;  Hygia.  Fob.  37.)  Acconbng  to  Phitarch 
{Tka.  $)  hcf  btber  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poeeidon, 
who  was  much  reTcred  at  Tioeien.  This  opinion, 
howeru,  is  nothing  else  bat  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  gen  nine  story  M  its  marrels.  After  this  event 
sbe  ajqwara  firing  in  Attaea,  fon  whence  she  was 
tamed  off  to  Xjacedaeman  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces  and  became  a  dare  of  Helen,  with  whom 
■he  was  taken  to  Troy.  (Plut  Tier.  34 ;  Hom. 
JL  iii.  114.)  At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
dw  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
br  her  naDdsona,  and  Demophm,  ona  of  them, 
a^ed  Agamenmon  to  procure  bar  libaatioa, 
Agsnannon  accordingly  sent  a  meMesger  to  Helm 
to  request  hn  to  give  up  AethrL  This  was 
panted,  and  Aethia  became  free  again.  (Paiis.x. 
25.  §3;  Diet.  CreL  r.  13.)  Aecnding  to  Hy- 
pum  {FA  243)  she  afterwards  pat  an  end  to  Iier 
owi  fife  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  tons.  The 
UsWy  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
n  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypadns  (Fana.  ir.  19. 
!  1  i  Dion  Chrysost  Orat.  11),  and  in  a  p^ting 
byPdjgnotaaintheLesdMofDelphL  (Paus.x. 
2S|2.) 

2  A  daughter  oi  Oceanna,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
git  Oe  twdre  Hvadea,  and  s  am,  Hyas.  (Or. 
AiL  T.  171 ;  Hygin.  FtA.  192.)         [L.  S.] 

ABTHU'SA  (AfBotwci),  a  dugbter  of  Poseidon 
ud  AJcyoDc,  who  was  belored  by  Apc^o^  and 
bolt  to  him  Eleothcr.  (.^Kdlod.  iiL  10.  g  1 : 
Iteix.  30.18.) 
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AGTHYIA  (Athm),  a  aomane  of  Atheni, 

under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Mc^aria. 
(Paus.  i.  6.  §3;  41.  S  6 ;  Lyoophr.  Gut.  359.) 
The  word  atSiNa  signifies  a  direr,  and  figntuirely 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  nniat  hare  refennce  to 
the  goddess  tMching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
narigation.   (Tcetz.  ad  Lyoopkr.  L  e.)    [L.  S.] 

AE'TION.  [CYFaiLUB.] 

AETION  (■A«t(»m').  1.  A  OnA  sculptor  of 
AmpbipoKa,  mentioned  by  Calliiaachns  {Atttk.  Or. 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  (^lyr*  vii.)t  tarn  wltom 
we  leam  that  at  the  raqoeat  af  Nidaa,  ■  fiunpna 
pbyrioian  of  MSetaa,  ha  azecated  a  statue  of  Aea- 
cakpinB  in  oedar  wood.  He  flonrished  abont  the 
middle  <k  the  third  century  a.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    (K.  0.  Mliller,  ^roLdar^uMt.  p.  151.) 

2.  A  oelobrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  lAciao 
(De  Mened.  Cond.  42,  Htnd.  or  A&lm,  4, 
dec.  Iviag.  7),  who  gires  a  descri|>tion  of  one  of 
his  pctniea,  re]Kesentin^  the  marriage  of  Aleian- 
der  and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
adminitiim  when  exhibited  at  tbe  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidaa,  one  of  the  jodpea,  gare  the  artist 
his  datwfate  in  nuuTiage.  Aiftion  seesas  to  hara 
excelled  partknkriy  in  tbe  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  hu  etdovn.  It  baa  coinnonly  bean  •ap- 
posed that  he  lired  in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  tbe  wunds  of  Lneian  {Herod.  4)  shew 
dearly  that  be  mnst  hare  lived  ^>out  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  0.  MUller, 
AnA.  dar  KtauL  p.  240 :  Kwler,  X«autesotiabte, 

p.  820.)  [a  p.  M.] 

ABTIUS»  a  RomBtt  genenl,  who  widi  hia  rival 
Bonifiice,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopins  the 
last  of  tiie  Romans.  He  was  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandeo,  d«  rw6.  Get.  84),  and  hia 
bther  Qaudenttua,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empiie,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutby,  ha 
was  eany  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  nndar 
him  leamt  the  arts  ofbarfauian  war,  (PhihistorginB, 
xii  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  Bu{^rt  of  tbe  usaiper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  {a.  d.  424 J,  he 
became  the  gen  end  af  the  Roman  foroes  under 
Phcidia,  at  thM  time  goatdian  of  her  am,  tba 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  sopplant  in 
her  fiivoar  his  rival  BoniEHe,  treacherous  sccn- 
ntions  of  each  to  tbe  other,  Aetins  occasioned  hia 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Piocop.  BeO.  Vamd.  L 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discoveied  the  band, 
and  Acttna,  after  haring  met  BonifiMe  at  Ravoma, 
aod  kiDed  bin  in  single  cenbat  [BofuyAaira],  was 
himself  compelled  to  zetire  in  disgtaoa  to  tha 
Hnnnish  army  lAiek  in  4S4  ha  kad  aattlad  ia 
Pannonia.  (Pn^or.  and  ]laiedliiiBi»  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  ^leir  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  direetcs  of  the  armies  of  tha 
western  empire.  (Jomandes,  ds  nA.  <M.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintanca  with 
tbe  barbarian  settlen,  moA  duefly  with  tha  Huna 
and  AtUh  himsri^  ia  whose  court  hia  son  Catpilia 
was  broogfat  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbuian 
inrasioit,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  &«sereateenyeara(433-430)iii  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ganl,  in  irUA  hut  eoontiy  eapaoaUj 
he  eslaWiriied  Us  inSaenoe  by  means  of  his  Hon 
and  Ahm  allies  and  by  his  tieaty  with  llieo- 
doric  tbe  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  PMfp. 
300.)  And  vnui  fan  450  this  peace  was  bnkan  by 
the  inrauon  af  Attita,  Aetioa  in  ameart  «n 
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Tlwodorie  armted  it  fint  by  the  ttmel;  r^et  of 
Orlmiu  and  then  by  the  victory  ti  Chaloni 
(Or^.  Turon.  iL  7 ;  Jorruuides,  nb.  G«t 
36),  and  was  only  prerented  from  following  up  hit 
anoceMea  in  Italy  by  want  of  nipport  both  from 
Valentinian  and  hit  barbarian  ^iea.  (Idatius 
and  laidonu,  ia  mno  450.)  (Attila.]  The 
neatneia  of  fail  pontknt  aa  ^e  aole  itay  of 
ue  empire,  and  aa  the  sole  link  between  Chrit- 
tendom  and  the  pagan  barbariani,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  bcuiel^  whedier  founded  or  not, 
that  he  deai^ed  the  imperial  throne  for  himaelf 
and  a  faecbartan  throne  for  hia  son  Caipilio  (Sid. 
ApoU.  Pamag.  AmL  204),  and  acconUn^y  in 
4&4t  he  was  murdered  by  ValentiniaD  hinraelf  in 
an  acoea*  of  jealotuy  and  anapidon  (Procop.  BaU. 
Vtmd,  1 4)y  and  with  him  (to  oae  the  wordi  of  the 
eon  temporary  chronicler  MarceUmns,  in  aiinq  454^ 
**eeddit  Hetpsriion  In^erinmt  nec  potnh  idevari." 

Hia  phyiical  and  mosl  actiTity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  deatitcite  of  any  high  priodple,  he  belongs 
to  the  daas  of  men  like  Angoatas  and  Cromw^ 
.  whose  eariy  crimes  are  obicnied  by  the  nsefolnesa 
and  ^«y  of  later  life,  and  in  wlum  a  groat  and 
tfyiiw  poaituB  ihi%  calia  oat  new  imd  tinkaown 
exoeUenoes. 

(Renatua  Frigeridna,  in  Gfegor.  Tnrou.  iL  8.; 
Procop.  BdL  Vamd.  i.  3,  4 ;  Jornandes,  da  Beh. 
Gal.  34,  36 ;  Oibbtm,  Dm/mv  and  PalL  c.  33,  35 ; 
Uerbert'a  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AE'TIUS  ('A^wt),  sunamed  the  Atkatly  from 
hia  denial  of  the  God  Revelation  (St  Athaoea. 
da  S^nod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  dm  tmuhtisn,  Ozf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  Hut,  Eed.  ii.  85 ;  Scnom.  Hid.  EoeL  it.  29), 
was  bom  in  Coele  ^riia  (Philostorg.  HimL  Eed, 
m.  15;  St  Baail,  adv.  Emon.  i  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  3fi;*  Suidaa,  i:  v.  'AjnoA  and  became 
die  founder  of  the  Anomoeaa  {ifoiteioii)  form  of 
the  Arian  hereay.  He  was  left  fctheriesa  and  in 
poT«rty  when  a  diild,  and  became  fte  ahve  of  a 
Tine-dresstf's  wife  (St,  Qiegory  Naiuana.  o.  Emvm. 
p.  292,  c,  D :  bnt  see  Not.  VaUm  ad  PkiloeL  ai. 
15),  then  a  traveling  tinker  (S.  Or.  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  *^)  Conricdon  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  diia  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himaelf  to  medicine  under  a  q^uack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Astioch.  (Soc  iiL  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
uo  ditpnlatioiu  meetings  of  the  phyncians  (S.  Oi^ 
p.  293,  o)  and  made  aaeh  progreaa  in  &iatiriani, 
uiBt  he  became  a  paid  advocats  for  ancli  as  wished 
their  own  theoriea  exhibited  moat  advantageously. 
On  his  mother^  death  he  studied  under  Panlinoa 
II.,  Arian  Bi^op  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331 ;  but  Ma 

SDwera  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
oendal  persona  abont  Eolalios^  the  enoceasor  of 
Fulinna,  he  wai  obliged  to  quit  AndocJi  for 
Ananrbua,  wben  he  resmned  die  tnde  of  a  gold- 
andduA.!!.  381.  (PhiL  iii.  1&)  Henaprofes- 
Bor  of  gnmmar  notieed  him,  employed  lum  asa 


*  After  the  first  reference,  the  leforenoes  in  this 
article  are  thni  abbnviated:  —  St.  Athanasius, 
do  Synodii  [8.  Ath.] ;  St.  Baul,  adr.  EnnomianoB 
[S.  Baa.];  St  Oimrj  Nananxen  adT.  Knnnrnian. 
[S.  Or.]  The  Hiatories  of  Socr^es,  Sonnneo, 
Thtfodoret,  and  Philostotvina,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  A(!tiu[3oc.,SDs.,Thdt.,nuL]i  S.^iiAaniu^ 
adv.  HaerBsea  [8, 
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aemnt,  and  inatmeted  him ;  bat  hewn  diimiiaail 

in  dii^ace  on  pablicly  diqtnting  against  hia 
master's  interpretadon  of  tbe  Smipture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanaaius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Go^eli.  After- 
wards he  read  the  £piilte$  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
ot  Tarsus  till  die  promotion  of  the  latter  to  d» 
Episcopate,  wbn  tie  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Propieia  with  the  priest  Loontins. 
His  obtrunve  irreligion  oUiged  him  uain  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  toiuc  refbge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  n. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  aij^ument  by  acane 
of  the  groaaeat  (Boriwrian)  Gnostics.  He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fome  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonins,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fame 
for  diqmtatiiHi  which  he  had  lately  lost.  He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolia  and 

Eractised  gratuitoiuly,  earning  money  by  following 
is  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iil  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodtmt,  ^aL  EccL  iL  23.)  His 
aatd  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  loncal  figures  and  geometrical  du- 
grams  to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  (S. 
Epiphan.  ode.  Haona.  %  2,  and  comp.  S  8,  p.  920.) 
He  retamed  to  Antioch  on  die  elevatioa  of  fais 
fonaa  mastw  LeontiiiB  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  oidained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  S  38,  tnniL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  i£ 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teocAn^  a.  n. 
350.  (PML  iii.  17.)  The  Cadiolic  layroen, 
Otodoms  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  oi^ 
dination,  and  Lsondus  was  obliged  to  depoae  him. 
(Thdt  iL  19.)  Hia  •Uapote  widi  BaaQ  of  An- 
cyiB,  A.  D.  351  (fin.),  is  Ute  first  indication  of  die 
fdture  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iii.  13.) 
Basil  incensed  Oallns  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  D.  351 )  againat  Ae'tius,  and  Leontius'  interce»- 
sioD  only  saved  the  latter  front  death.  Soon 
TfaeophiluB  Btemmya  mtrodtued  him  to  OaDus  (S. 
Or,  ph  294),  who  made  him  hia  frioid,  and  (An 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apoatacy.  (PhiL  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallu*  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetins.  (Post  Epist  Juliani,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisaon. 
Mognnt.  1828.)  Aetius  was  imidicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montiua  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  A.  D.  354  (a  Or.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constandna.  HowevH,  be  quitted  Antioch  foe 
Alexandria,  whoe  St.  Athanaahia  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianiam,  and  in  A,n.355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  Oeorge  of  Cappadoda,  the 
violent  interioper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanaaius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1 ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Ennomius 
became  bis  pupil  (PhiL  iiL  20)  and  amanuenui. 
(Soc.  iL  35.)  Ha  is  said  by  Philoatoifius  (iiL  19) 
to  have  lefiiaed  ordinadim  to  the  Episoopatat  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secandna,  who  made  toe  ofir, 
had  mixed  with  the  Cathi^  ;  in  a.  d.  858,  when 
Endoixins  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxins  frm  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon. 

The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Aaiua)  schism  now 
bqgins  to  devuop  itself  The  bold  indigin  a^ 
ASdoB leads  aiectiimof  AriuafwhoD  wemqrcall 
here  Antj-Afidans)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantius 
(Sox.  iv.  13) ;  they  all^  also  his  connexion  with 
Oailoa,  and  preoa  die  csiperor  to  aununon  a  genoal 
Cgancfl  for  die'  setdonnt  of  die  Thado^ 
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yeifim.  Tb*  Aetiu  intont  with  Euduu 
(Ssc  L  16)t  powofnl  Emndi,  dMdM  die  in- 
cnnial,  bnt  iMtiHtlutMiding,  tlw  Aetiuu 
Me  dHhted  «t  Sdeom,  A.  s.  559,  ind,  dindni^ 
Miidl,  fauton  to  Canstwititu,  at  Conituti- 
aofh,  lo  KCDTB  hu  protection  •gwnit  tbeit  op- 
pmoita.  (S.  Adu  tiuuL  pp.  7S,  77.  88,  163, 
164.)  Tte  Anti-AetiuM  (who  an  in  fact  the 
■on  "T" *■*■**  Scmi-AriBiu,  lee  Aeids)  fidlow, 
nd  dit^  their  opponents  with  ™™*«i"'«g  % 
Difii^  m  MrfaKs(^iVmArMr)  in  theTrinitr, 
indodng  a  papear  lo  that  efiecL  A  new  •diian 
conn  uBoog  ue  Aetiuu,  and  Artioa  i>  aban- 
doned by  hia  frioDdi  (called  Etuebiana  or  Aca- 
ama,  ace  Autm)  ud  baniihed  (S.  Baa.  L  4), 
ifier  jntaMng  ^uait  hi>  compaiuona,  who, 
Mdiiig  the  muB  friHeifU  with  himself  (tuu  that 
the  Sod  was  a  ereotera,  Krii/ftay,  nfnsed  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  nc  en  wary  inference  (vis.  that  He 
ii  if  Mfife  tmtttamu  to  the  FatkaTy  MitMUf). 
(Tbdt.  ii  23 ;  StMu  iT.  23;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  d.  ; 
P!dL  vw.  13.)  Hia  late  friends  woald  not  let  him 
main  at  Hopauestia,  when  be  was  kindljr  re- 
crivcd  by  Anzentias,  the  Biaht^  there :  Acadns 
pmnrea  hia  famishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(HuL  t.  I),  where  he  oompoaed  his  300  blaa- 
phtnies,  captions  inferawes  from  the  symbol  of 
bs  ind^icm,  viz.  that  IngnaratUKm  (J|iappi|ofa) 
ii  the  tsMDce  {oiaid)  of  DaQr ;  whidi  are  refcted 
(those  at  least  which  St  ^phanins  had  seen)  in 
&  Efu  w^c.  Hatr.  76.  He  then  calls  bis  op- 
jKoenu  ChTDoitea,  i.e.  TempMsls,  with  an  amnrent 
aUuscm  to  their  conrtly  rhsnipiinniiMisi  (PlaefaL 
*f>.  S.  Bp.;  comp.  &  4.) 

On  CspsMPtips's  death,  JoHh  lecalled  the 
nrioot  exiled  Ushops,  as  well  as  Attiw,  whom 
le  mvited  to  his  conrt  (Ep.  Jutiami,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boiaaon.),  gi'nng  hint,  too,  a  fium  in  Lea- 
bos.  (Phil.  ix.  4.)  Euoins,  heretical  Bishop  of 
AndoiA,  took  off  the  ecdesUstical  condemnation 
fmn  Aitins  (PhiL  vii.  3),  and  he  was  made 
Kdup  at  CoBstutiaaple,  (S.  £p^  76.  p^  992,  c.) 
He  iprenda  his  fcmqr  by  &ang  a  bishop  of  his 
mm  inriigMn  at  Cmstandnople  (jPhiL  Tiii  2)  and 
by  ■""■Trrt'ifi.  tiQ  the  death  of  Jorian,  a,  d.  364. 
VaJena,  howerer,  took  part  with  Endoiiua,  the 
AcaoHB  Kshop  of  Constantinople,  and  Actiu  re- 
tired to  Leshoa,  whne  he  narrowly  eaoaped  death 
at  Aa  hands  vt  gamn,  planed  then  by 
Pncooias  in  bis  nndt  aniiMt  Talens,  x.'D.dSi. 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  di.  Is!)  A^  he  took  refuge 
ia  Constantino^  bnt  was  dnven  thmce  by  his 
fistser  friends.  In  rain  he  af^ilied  for  protection 
ta  Eadmiua,  now  at  Mardanoi^e  with  Valens; 
nd  in  A.  n.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  be  died,  it  seems,  at 
CooitBtinaali^  untied  by  any  bat  the  aqnally 
■wBysw  Baaamin,  wbe  Imriea  bim.  (PhiL  ix. 
6.)  The  doctrinal  ermrs  of  Aetins  are  otated 
hiitorially  in  the  article  on  Arioil  Fram  the 
MinidMcs  he  seems  to  hare  learned  hia  licentioas 
ntonlt,  which  appeared  in  the  moot  shocking  8oU- 
tdisinBB.  and  which  he  grounded  od  a  Gnostic 
iatapMtatkst  of  St  John,  zviL  3L  He  denM, 
like  nsat  other  heretics,  tlie  necessity  of  fasting 
and  irif-mortification.  (S.  'Ep.  adv.  Hav.  76.  %  4.) 
At  Kme  time  or  other  he  wes  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
bist  of  Sebasts.  (S.  Bas.  EpitL  m  [79]  and 
2I4[82].)  Socrates  01  35)  ^aaks  of  ■btmbI 
iMcfs  final  him  to  ComtaDtinB  and  odten*  His 
narfoiialDba  finnd  m>  S.  Fpiphan.  adv.  Ham. 
76.il Mi, ed.FMar.C&iLl«»r^  [A.J.C.} 


AETIUS  fAirtos,  AMti^  »  Gmek  msdicsl 
writer,  whoae  name  ia  ommndj  bnt  ineonvctfy 
s^  J*<H».  Hiatoriana  an  not  agnsd  about 
his  exact  data  H«  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
eariy  as  ^  ftuth  eentny  afkv  Cbiist;  bat  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  wotk  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  Tery  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  ho  refers  (Mrak  Ui.  sana.  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  nily  to  8l  CMI,  I^triaicb  of  Alaxandiia,  wha 
<&d  A.  D.  444.  fmt  also  (fatmik  B.  mm.  iii.  11^ 
pb  337)  to  Petras  ArdiiatOT,  who  was  i^yuciaB 
le  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostngotha,  and  there- 
fare  moat  hare  lived  still  latw ;  he  u  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianas  (xii.  8,  p.  846), 
iriio  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixu 
oeatoiy.  He  was  a  nativa  of  Amida,  a  rity  of 
Moaopotnua  (Photios,  cod.  331)  and  stodiod  at 
Alexandria,  which  waa  the  most  bntons  medical 
kHooI  of  the  age.  He  waa  probabty  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  periiapa  for  his  being  oon- 
famided  with  another  person  of  the  mme  name,  a 
fanoos  Arisn  of  Antioch,  who  lived  ia  the  time  of 
the  Empnor  Jnlian.  In  some  manaaoripts  he  baa 
the  title  of  mfMH*  Jifunev,  vamm  Am^nS^  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
prror  (aee  Do  Cange,  OUm.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latm.)\ 
this  title,  according  to  Pbotiiu  {L  c),  be  attained 
at  Constantinople,  when  be  waa  piaetiBiBg  medi- 
cine. AKtiaa  seems  to  be  tbe  fltst  Greek  medical 
writer  among  tbe  ChristianB  who  gives  any  speei- 
men  of  the  ^lells  and  chaima  so  mnch  in  vogna 
with  the  Egyptiana,  tnch  as  that  of  St  Blaise 
{tttntb.  u.  term.  ir.  AO,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  atidu  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  m- 
latimi  to  a  Fistnla.  (Mraft.  It.  Mm.  liL  14,  p.  762.) 
The  divirion  ti  bio  worit  BdXim  'Urptiti  ^Bttaaf- 
a«n<,  "  Sixteen  Books  on  lledidne,"  into  fenr 
tetiabibli  (rrrptfif Am)  waa  not  made  by  himaeU^ 
but  (as  Fabridns  observes)  waa  the  invenuon  of 
some  modem  translator,  as  bis  way  of  qnoting 
hia  own  work  is  according  to  the  numoical  seties 
of  the  books.  Altboi^  Us  work  doca  not  oon> 
tain  much  original  mattai  It  is  nevwtbdeas  one  of 
the  most  vahuible  medieal  remains  of  anttqnity,  as 
being  a  veiy  jndieions  compilation  from  the  wrii- 
inga  of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  Ions 
lince  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  j^ipeaied 
in  the  original  Greek )  one  half  was  pnUisb- 
ed  at  Veiuoe,  1334,  feL  "in  aed.  Aldi,**  with 
tha title  *AStii  Amideai  Ubroram  Medicinalinn 
tomns  primns;  primi  sdlicet  Libri  Octo  nnne 
I»imnm  in  lacem  editi.  Oraece : "  the  second 
volnme  never  appeared.  Some  Ghi4>ters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  pnUished  in  Greek  and  Ijitin,  by 
J.  E,  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
■*  Tentamen  Pbilol(«ieiim  Uedicom  svper  AStii 
Anudeni  Synopns  Medicoram  Vetenm,"  ftc;  and 
again  in  tbe  auae  year,  "Aotii  Amidrai  Mt^Mrmr 

 Specimen  alteruHL"    Another  chapter  of  tbe 

nme  book  waa  edited  in  Greek  and  littin  fay  J. 
Magnos  a  TeagstrSm,  Aboae,  1817,  4tot,  with  the 
title  "  Commentationum  in  Aiftii  Amideni  Medici 
*Atw(8«TB  Specimen  Frimom,*'  etc  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  bo(A,  b  inserted  by 
Moatoxydes  and  Schinas  in  thnr  **  SvAAot^ 
'EAAni'iKA'  'An^Mrm,"  Venet  1816,  Svo.  The 
twentj-fifth  chuiter  of  the  ninth  book  waa  edited 
in  Greek  and  Utin  fay  J.  C  Hun,  lipa.  1634. 
4tOk  t  and  the  chapter  (Mraii  L  ssrsi.  tii.  164) 

De  aignifieationibna  Striluvm,"  ia  Inseclod  in 
:  Ondc  nd  L«tin  1^^  PatanaB,  in  kit  ■*  Vnmah' 
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pMM,"  f.  431,  ad.  Pwli.  Six  booka  (immXj, 
from  tb«  eighth  to  tho  thirteenlh,  indiuiTe),  wen 
pttbluhed  at  Baael,  1533,  foL,  tiuulated  into  Utin 
by  Jiniu  Cvmariut,  with  the  titU  "  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Media  da  cognoaceDdia  et  eoisodia  Martria 
Senmtas  Sex  jm  piiaioin  in  Imam  aditi,"  etc  In 
15S5,tha  MBBining  ten  booka  wara  twniht«id  and 
paUiabed  at  Baa^  by  J.  a  Hontmta,  in  two 
Tolomea,  eo  that  the  three  rdaawa  fbim  together  a 
oonplete  and  iini£xm  editiim  td  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to^  m  complete  I^tin  tnnalatHni  was  pnb- 
liriied  at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Coraa- 
rius  conideted  ukL  pnUiahed  a  translatioii  of  the 
iritola  wo^  (Baail.  fioL);  iriiidi  waa  rqrintel  at 
Baaal,  164S.  8m ;  TeaiM,  lj48,  1544,  tn.; 
Lyon^  1549,  fol.;  and  in  U.  Stc^iheni^  "  He- 
dicae  Axtis  Prindpcs"  PariiL  1567,  fid.  Two 
naeful  wto^  on  Aetios  detsm  to  be  mentioned ; 
one  by  C.  Oroaciiu  (Horoioo),  entitled  "  Anoc^ 
tatimea  io  InterpRtes  Aetii,"  Baal.  1540,  4to.{ 
the  odier  an  academical  diawrtion  by  C.  Waigel, 
entitled  **  AetlaBanm  ExeiettatiMiBm  SpeaaMB,** 
Lips.  1791.  4to.  (Soe  Frelnd's  HM.  of  Pkg^, 
ttvm.  whose  work  many  of  the  pieoeding  lemiuks 
hare  been  taken ;  Cognati  Variem  OimervaL  it, 
18 ;  Haller,  BiUii^  Medic.  Prod.  rd.  i.  p.  200 ; 
^irengel,  HitC.  dt  la  Medline;  Chonlant,  ffamd- 
bu<A  der  melmrhuKU  fUr  die  AeUert  Median.) 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AE^IUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Suu^s  6  'AiTM\ 
aometimes  called  Attiva  SiauuM  or  SiaUut,  the 
snthor  of  a  treatise  Iltpl  MsAaffx*^^  Oe  Mdcm- 
akoUoy  which  is  eomioonty  printed  among  the 
works  of  Oaleu.  (VoL  zix.  p.  699,  Ac)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  bu^  if  he  be  not  the  tame  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  hare  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  wiUi  part  of  the 
ktter's  greet  medical  work  {tetnb.  iL  werm.  iL  9 
— 1 1,  p.  260,  &c) :  it  is  compiled  from  Oalen, 
Bidna,  PoBidomus,andMaivellus.  [W.A.O.] 

AETNA  (Afrm),  s  Kalian  nymidi,  and  aecord- 
ing  to  Alcimus  {ap.  SdaL  TiaoeriL  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Oaea,  m  t£  Biiareua.  Simo- 
nides  nid  that  ^e  bad  acted  as  arbitnuor  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  poisessicai 
id  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  HepboesUis  she  became  the 
noUur  of  the  Palici.  (Sen.  od  Am.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sieily  waa  belierad  to  bave  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  imdar  h  Zeua  hnried 
Tyi^on,  Encebdns,  w  BriBmia.  The  mountain 
itadf  WES  believed  to  be  the  irface  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeos.  (Euripu  296 ;  Properb  iiL  15.  21 ; 
Cie.i)ei)MMl.ii.l9.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  {Atnmtot\  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeui,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festinJ 
was  celebrated  there,  colled  Aetnaea  (ScboL  ad 
Piad.  OL  vi.  162),  Hephaestn^  who  bad  his  woric- 
shop  in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( A^an, 
Hilt.  An.  xi.  8 ;  ^panhetm,  ad  OalUm.  igmm.  m 
IHan.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  Am.  ruL  440, 
xi.-263,iiL768;  OT.£;iii'{>MLii.2.115.)  [L.S.] 

AETt/LE  (AJrwAif),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naopactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statoe  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paul.  z.  88.  S  6.)  lUS.} 

ASrO'hVS(Ahmr^t\  1.  Aaon  of  Endymion 
and  tha  nymph  Neia,  or  fphiinawi  (Apidloa.  i  7. 


AFRANfA. 

%6.)  Aoeording  to  Pansanias  (v.  L  82),Uiw 
tfaer  was  called  Asterodia,  Chiuaiia,  or  Hjpei^ 
He  was  married  ta  Proooe,  by  whm  he  bal  tat 
Bona,  Pleoron  and  CUydon.  His  bnthos  wen 
Paeon,  Epeios,  and  otlkna.  (Steidi.Byx.j;.e.N^i 
Conon.A'amt  14;  SdMLarfiW.01.L2B.)  Hk 
fiitber  compelted  Un  and  hia  twv  bntben  hem 
and  Epeiaa  l»  deads  byacontest  at(^Bpiaiit> 
which  <rf  them  was  to  snooeed  himiBUakingd«Drf 
Elisk  Epeias  gained  tbe  victoiy,  and  occn^ied  the 
tbnme  after  hU  fiuber,  and  on  his  demiK  be  m 
succeeded  by  Aetolos-  During  the  fimessl  pan 
iriiidk  wen  odebnted  in  lunonr  of  Asm,  le  ns 
with  hk  iihaiiiiil  orcr  Apia,  dm  aaa  sf  Jasm  tr 
Sahioneiii,  and  kflled  hso,  iriwranna  h»  was  a- 
pdledbythe  sonsof  Ajna.  (AfdSkitLLe^  Pan.i 
1.  §  6 ;  Strab.  viii  p.  857.)  After  leaving  Pdopm- 
Msua,  he  went  to  the  country  of  tbe  OsietM,  be- 
tween the  Ackekxn  and  the  Corinthian  gul(  wbse 
he  slew  Doras,  Laodoena,  and  Polypoetes,  ihttm 
Kit  Hdioa  and  PhtUa,  and  gava  to  tha  ooinitqr  die 
ama  of  Aatolia.  (ApoDco.  Pm.  tt.  ec)  Tkii 
story  is  cnly  a  mythical  acconnt  of  tbe  colmiastin 
ofAebdia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylns  and  Pieria,  and  brotbaof 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  lender  age,  and  hit  psimti 
were  enjoined  by  an  onde  to  buy  hhn  aadMr 
within  nwwithAiit  tha  town  of  EUa.  Tbeyaeetd- 
ii^y  bmied  bim  imdw  thenle  at  which  the  nd 
to  Olympia  commenced.  Tie  gymnaaiarch  of  Eli> 
used  to  ofier  anannoal  mcrifice  od  hia  tcmbsslUe 
aatbedmeof Paomnias.  (v.4.82}  [L.S.] 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemansos  fNiflKs) 
in  OanI,  was  praetor  a.  n.  25,  and  gained  tke  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claadia  Puldm, 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  n.  26.  (Tac  iss. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  ^ 
most  celebnUed  nators  in  Rome,  bat  noificeii  im 
character  by  condocting  nocnsatious  for  the  goven- 
ment  In  the  foDowing  year,  a.  27,  be  is  ipii 
mentioned  by  Tadtua  as  the  aecoser  of  Vim 
Quintilius,  tbe  son  of  Chradia  Palchra.  (Jm.  k. 
66.)  In  conaeqaenee  <tf  the  accnsation  of  Clsn^ 
Pdchrs,  and  of  some  offence  whidi  he  had  f^nn 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  m  ibe 
senate,  hut  by  concealing  hia  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  bv 
eloqaence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  vtcKfti  lit 
dangtf,  but  was  nude  consul  snfiectns  in  a.  n.  S!*- 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  2a)  In  his  <dd  age  Ai^i»i 
moch  of  his  repatation  by  continuiDg  to  epeok  ta 
public,  when  his  powen  were  exhausted.  (QbduI- 
xiLll.  }S;  Tac^Mkiv.  62)  H«  died  in  tfc« 
reign  of  Naro,  a.  n.  60  (Tac  ^ms.  ziv.  19).  in 
conseqoence  of  a  sorfeit,  accnding  to  Hieiwi;iBSf 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Etuebias. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitrnt 
Afer(corap.  PliD.^iL  14),  and  frequently  ^ml" 
of  him  as  tbe  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  sgr. 
He  Miys  that  Domitiua  AAr  and  Jalins  Afijcaau 
were  the  bast  onton  ha  had  heard,  and  thitbf 
prefoi  tha  farmer  to  the  Irttei;  (x.  1. 1 
Qnitttilian  refara  to  a  wvric  of  hia  '*0n  TestimonT" 
(t.  7.  S  7),  to  one  antMed  "DidB"  (vL  i.  1 
and  to  some  of  bis  orations,  of  whidi  these  on  b*^ 
half  of  Domititla,  or  CIaantilh^  and  Vdoiemii 
CatnluB  seem  to  have  been  the  moat  cekbrsltd. 
(viii  5. 1  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  a.  i  66,  4. 1  31,  X.  1- 
|24.ftc)  B«spBctingtbairiUitf DonitiosAlEr, 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  OAIA.  tba  wib  dtbe 
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mhMt  lidafaa  Bwao,  «  vay  Utigiou  wo- 
ahim  pleaded  her  own  oiuee  Iw&n 
^  fcwUr,  ad  Am  gm  oeeenoa  to  the  pabliali- 
in^  of  the  edict,  iriiidi  farindc  all  wonea  to  poitii* 
kto.  She  wu  periape  the  niter  of  L.  Afiuhu, 
cMtnlia&afiO.  She  died  b. c.  48.  (V«L  Mu. 
raLlgl;  Difrl.tit.I.i.l.S&.) 

AFRAlflA  OENSipldMus,  ie  6nt  nuiliaBed 
ia  dte  wcand  centary  b.  c  Hie  only  oognoWOT 
of  thii  gna,  wUdi  oecon  vadtf  Am  i^ulic,  i* 
ihuuo  :  tiioee  onM  whidi  imn  no  cogAOMn 
ue  ginn  under  AnuMm  Som  peraont  of  thia 
ame  eridaUy  did  not  bdiqg  to  the  Afiania  Oenfc 
On  oona  ve  findoalr  &idraDin  and  M.  Afi»- 
niai,  of  whom  nothing  ia  knavn.  (EcUwl,  r.  p. 
132,  He) 

AFBA'NIUa.  1.  L.  AnuKnn^  a  Roman 
comie  poet,  who  hred  at  the  bepiaaam  of  the  fint 
century  m.  c.  Hi*  comediea  deacmwd  Romaa 
■cenea  mi.  naaaen  (CbmoeJioM  tagalae),  and  the 
nbjecti  wm  mutij  takes  btm  the  Itft  of  the 
lawtc  cfaaea.  (Cmaediai  ManwriM^)  They  were 
freqoaitly  pollntwi  with  diagiaceftJ  amouia,  which, 
according  to  Quintiliaii,  were  only  a  repteeeatation  of 
thecoadactof  Afianioa.  (x.  l.|100.)  Hedmieted, 
bowerec,  Roman  UCb  with  audt  accwac^,  that  he 
i>  daaacd  with  Mwiandw,  from  whom  indeed  be 
kRBwed  hmly.  (Her.^ii.l.fi7i  Hamb. 
8aLn.lt  He  imitated  the 

nyle  of  C.  UtioB,  and  hia  langnaga  ti  piaiaed  by 
dxTo.  {BrmL  Hia  comediea  are  apokcm  at 

in  the  h^^eet  tenna  by  the  aiident  wrilcn,  and 
mder  the  es^re  they  not  continiied  to  be 
Red,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  exatnpla 
ocninia  the  timeof  Ncfa.  (VdLPabi  17,  iL  19: 
GdixiB.  8;  Suet.  Aiw.  11.)  They  aeem  to  hare 
i*«a  well  known  eren  at  the  hater  end  of  the 
ioenh  Gentory.  (Anaon.  M^iiffr.  71.)  Afinniua 
■BH  haTC  writtoi  a  gnat  many  comediea,  aa  the 
MMandfingmentaof  betweoi  twenty  and  thirty 
m  taH  pttearrBd.  Theao  fragmenta  bare  been 
pnMAri  by  Botha,  PmL  ZaL  Seeme.  JVogawato, 
aad  by  NedtiId^  A  jbWa  lagaia  SomoK. 

2.  L.  AnLamos,  af^iears  to  hare  beat  of  ob- 
•nne  oci^n,  aa  he  u  called  by  Ciano  in  oontempt 
'*tht  HQ  flf  ABlua,"  aa  a  peram  of  whom  nobody 
bad  hHd.  (Cie.  aif  ^tL  i.  16,  20.)  HevaafiiM 
bni^  into  notioe  by  Ptmpey,  ud  waa  alwaya 
hia  warm  fiaend  and  paitiMn,  In  B.  c.  77  he  waa 
ne  of  Po^iey'a  leaatea  in  the  war  againat  Serto- 
naa  n  Span,  and  auo  •erred  Pompey  in  the  aame 
f^Kity  in  the  Mitbridatic  war.  (Pint  Strt.  19. 
f^>.  34,  36,  S9;  Dim  Caat  zzxrii.  £.)  On 
fv^tf'u  ncnni  t«  Ibmm,  ha  waa  anxiou  to  ob- 
tita  the  canwUiip  fot  AAamna,  that  he  angfat  the 
Mceouilyeairf  hia  own  [dana  into  effect;  and,Q0t- 
viihttanding  too  oppontioo  of  a  powerful  wty, 
obtained  lix  election  of  Afianini  by  innaence 
ud  bribery.  Doling  hia  enunlahip,  howerer, 
(i.  &  60]«  Afimdoa  did  not  do  modi  ht  Poiapey 
(Dmo  Cmm.  zzzvn.  43),  bat  probably  mm  &om 
«vt  ef  emetiaMe  in  pdidnl  affidn  than  from 
uj  want  Of  in^nBtkSk  In  &  c.  £9  Afnnioa  had 
tht  {fsrinoe  of  Cinlpne  Oaal  (onnpL  Cie.  ad  Att. 
1 19),aBd  it  may  have  been  owing  to  wane  adjan- 
tipa  be  had  g^ncd  orer  the  Gaidi,  that  he  ob- 
toned  the  trinaph,  of  which  Cicero  qieefca  in  hia 
nioa  aptnat  Piao.  (c  24.) 

Whoi  PoDipey  obtained  the  pn^aeai  of  Ae 
to*  Wpiaa  in  h»  aocond  cwwBhihip  (n.  c  MX 
k  MA  Afindm  wA  Pctnina  to  gorcn  ^Mdn 
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in  hia  name,  while  hahlnaelf  nmnnad  in  BeoML 

(VeU.  FU.  IL  48.)  On  the  breeking  ont  at 
the  dvil  war,  a.  a  49,  Afranioa  waa  atiU  in 
^ain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  hia 
fonea  with  thoae  of  Petruna,  be  bad  to  oppoae 
Cae«r  m  the  nna  year,  who  had  croaaed  orec 
into  Spain  aa  aoon  aa  be  had  obtained  poaiei 
rim  o(  Italy.  Afte  a  abort  campaign,  in  which 
Afiaaina  and  Petreina  gained  aome  UTantagee  at 
fint,  they  were  redneed  to  Buch  atraita,  that  th(^ 
were  obliged  to  aoe  for  the  mercy  of  Caeaar.  Thia 
waa  granted,  on  condition  that  ^eir  tioopa  ihould 
be  diabanded,  aad  that  they  ahottld  not  aem 
Mainat  him  again.  (Caaik  &  a  L  88-86;  Anian, 
A  a  iL  42.  48t  Dion  Caaa.  ^  20-33;  Pint. 
Pomp.  6j,  Cat*.  36.)  Afiaoioa,  however,  did  not 
keep  hia  iranl ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dynhaciom,  wheir  he  was  aoeiued  by  aome  of  the 
ariatocracy,  tliougfa  certainly  without  juauce,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrfaa- 
cian^  A&auina  recommended  an  innediato  retura 
to  Italy,  e^iedall^  as  Penney  waa  master  of  the 
sea ;  bttt  this  adnce  waa  oTeirnled,  and  the  battle 
of  Phanalia  followed,  a.  c  48,  in  which  Aftaniua 
bad  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  A  C  iL  65, 
76 ;  PluL  Pomp,  66 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xli.  62 ;  VelL 
PaL  iL  £2.)  Aa  Afranios  was  one  of  thoae  who 
coold  not  hope  for  pardtm,  he  fled  to  Africa,^  and 
}Mned  the  PompeiaB  army  nnder  Cato  and  iSdioo. 
(Dion  Caaa.  xUi.  10.)  Afier  the  defeat  of  the 
Fcoupeiaas  at  the  battle  of  Thapaua,  a.  c.  46,  at 
whitji  be  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
llanritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horaemen,  but  waa  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittiui, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accoonta,  in  a  sedition  of  the  solditxi,  and 
aocofdiag  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caohar. 
(Hin£aa.4/Vw.S5i  Suet  CW  76;  Dion  Cass. 
zhiL  12;  Floras,  tv.  2.  §  90;  Lir.  114; 
Aar.  Vict  d»  Vir.  liL  78.) 

Afianius  seems  to  ban  had  some  talent  tat  mi, 
bat  little  for  ciTU  a&irs.  Dion  Casnns  nyi  "that 
he  waa  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman"  (xxxrii. 
49),  and  Cicrao  ^Maks  of  him  with  the  greatoat 
oontempt  daring  hia  consulship  (ad,  AtL  L  18, 20), 
thoi^  at  a  latw  time,  when  Af^anios  was  opposed 
toOHMr,hecallshimaMsata(diM^  (i^At^xiiL  14.) 

3.  L.  Afnnius,  sim  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Cataar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicina  for  nis  own 
and  his  fitther^  invserration.  He  aftorwards  went 
aa  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranios  Potitus.  [Porwa.] 
6.  AraaNiua  Buaaus.  [Buaaus.] 

6.  AnuHivs  QimicTUNvs.  [Quinctuhui.] 

7.  AntAMiua  Dutir.  [Dutu.] 

8.  T.  AFnsmuB  or  T.  Afrkmus,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  eonfedemtea 
in  the  Marsic  war,  a.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judadlius  and  P.  Ventidiua  be  defeeud  the  ieffM 
PompeiuB  Stnbo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  hewaro',  he  waa  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C 
L  40,  47  ;  FImus,  iii.  IS.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [SctPio.] 

AFRICA'NUS  (^A^fucavis),  a  writer  on  rete- 
linary  suigery,  wboee  date  ia  not  certainly  known, 
bst  who  nny  Tory  pobably  be  the  same  peraon  aa 
Sex.  Julius  AMcaons,  wboee  w«k  entiiied  KtffrU 
eoBtained  infimnUioa  VfOa  medical  mbjeeta. 
rAnucANti^  Six.  Juuna.]  Hia  lamains  were 
poUiihed  in  the  CoDeotim  flfwiiton  tin  Veterinary 
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Hadtoiw,  fint  in  a  UtiD  tnnihdon  3.  RwA- 
liiu,  Pbt.  1530,  fol.,  and  AflenmdiinGbeek,Bu. 
1687.  4to.  edited  by  GrynuQi.      [W.  A.  0.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  dae- 
sial  R«inui  jnriKonaalt,  who  bred  under  Anto- 
nin»  Phu.  He  wai  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvias 
Jnliamu,  the  celebnted  reformtf  of  the  Ediet 
under  Hadrian.  [JuLUNUSt  Salvius.]  He 
salted  Jnliaa  on  legal  aabjects  (INg.  35.  tit  8.  s.  8. 
I  4)k  and  there  is  a  eontroralea  paange  in  the 
Digest  {A/rieaitiu  fitra  vieedmo  EpiMUJanm  apud 
Julicmum  qtiatrif,  &e.  Dig.  90.  tit,  i.  i.  S$\  which 
hu  been  ezidained  in  Tarioos  ways;  eitaei  that 
be  paUidied  a  legal  eomapondenes  wUA  paved 
between  him  and  JaHanaa,  w  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epiitol&ry  o|unioni  giren  by  Jnliaans  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  npon  Julianna  in  the  fbnn  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jolianns  "ez  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Oaiv*  (ii.  218),  which  shews  that  Julianas  an- 
notated Seitni,  the  fianrala  **ez  Sezto"  being 
aynonynioas  with  **ad  Sextnm."  (Nenber,  dm 
find.  Kbitlka't  «.  9.)  Who  was  Sextos  but 
A&icaaai  P  Afticainu  was  Uie  author  of  "  Libri 
IX  Qnaestionnni,**  bom  which  many  pure  extncts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  sa  rosy  be  wen  in  Hnn- 
mel's  "  Palingenesia  Pandectamm,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts  from  each  jnrisl  an  bmo^t  together,  and 
those  that  are  tuen  fton  Afrieanns  oeenpy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thns  preserred  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  endent  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  oiriniona  of  JoHanas,  who  is  the  penon 
allnded  to  when,  witfumt  any  expressed  nmninatiTo, 
be  naes  the  words  aH,  aautfniaotf,  tteffotiU,  ptUaeit, 
tmpuif,  mpandit,  ptaat,  mfttf.  This  is  proTcd  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Banlica  with  parallel  extracts  fivm  Afriamna 
in  the  D^cst  PuiUus  and  Ulirian  have  done 
Afrieanns  the  him  oar  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  astiqnarian  Im  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1 ,  pr. 
whei«  the  true  reading  is  &  CaecuiMM,  not  &  jlelwf), 
and  his  **Libri  IX  Quaeationnm,"  from  the  con- 
eisenesa  of  the  style,  ^e  great  subtle^  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discossed, 
■0  pttsaied  the  old  giowators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extmet  from  Afiicanas,  Uiey  were  wuat  to 
-ez^^  Afrieani  Uryidttt  d^dlk.  (Heinece. Hut. 
Jur.  Rom.  §  cccYi.  n.)  HoscoTiua  (de  SecHi  Jar, 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Afrieanns  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CAPrro],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  -steady  follower  of  Salrios  Jolianns, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Qains,  iL  217,  218),  this 
ni^rasition  may  be  regarded  as  eabdiUahed.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pioi,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  onb 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Iitcs  of  andent  law- 
yers (Poncirtillns,  Jo.  Bertrandns,  Orotiua,  &c) 
moch  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canos  wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  comipt  or  erro- 
neoas  paamga  inLamj«idiaB|^IdBipL.^2skiSn).  68), 
wbicfa  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Sevema  Alex- 
ander and  a  disdple  of  Pa{anian.  Cujas  ingenionsly 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  tiie  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Afrieanns  (INg.  30.  tiL  1.  a.  109),  which  as- 
nmes  the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
lorver  in  force  when  P^n^an  wrote. 

For  raaons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
weh<4d,eoatnry  to  the  opinion  of  Manage  (^Moim, 
Jar.  &  3S)w  tlwt  onr  Seztns  CkedUof  Afiwanna  is 
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idaaOeal  with  the  jniiat  scmatimea  — nttonea  te 
the  D^  by  the  UOM  Caedliiu  or  &  OseciliDs, 
and  also  with  that  8.  Caadliaa  whoae  dupnte  with 
FkTorinns  Smna  an  anmnng  and  inteivatiiwcbapt^ 
in  the  Noetes  Atticae.  (OelL  xx.  1.)  OdUius  per- 
haps diawB  to  aone  extent  apcm  his  own  inrantioii, 
birt,  at  all  evenlB,  tba  lawya^  defcnoe  of  the  XII 
Tddes  against  Aa  attaAa  ef  the  philoM^wr  ia 
**ban  trovato."  Tboe  ia  aoanatbrag  huMioaaly- 
eniel  in  the  eoodnding  stroke  of  the  coavarsaCion, 
in  the  pedantic  wa^  in  which  our  jnrisconsolt  rin- 
dicates  the  deeemviial  law  gainst  debtors — par-tit 
teeemlo,  Ac — by  the  example  of  Metins  Fafatina, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Vtigil : 

"At  to  dictia,  Albane,  manerea." 

Hw  remains  of  AfiicanBS  have  been  admirably 
ezponnded  by  Cnjas  (ad  AJhetmum  fracMas  I X. 
in  Cujac,  0pp.  voL  I),aiMi  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Sdpo  GentilL  (Sdp.  Oentilis,  Diu.  I-IX  «d 
A/Heiamm^  4ta.  Altdof£  1602-7.) 

(Straw^hiB,  Vitat  aiimot  Mtowss  jariiBoisa^ 
ftmoN,  8vo.  Jen.  173S  i  L  Zimmem,  Rom,  AedUs- 
gotdtidte,  I  94.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Jolios  Africanno.  of  the  OaUic  state  of  the  San- 
tom,  who  was  condemned  by  "nberias,  a.  d.  32. 

SToc.  Ann.  vi  7.)  Qointuaa,  who  Irnd  heard 
olios  Afrieanns,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitina 
Afiar  as  the  best  oratna  of  their  time.  The  do- 
qoenca  of  Afrieanns  was  chieflpr  diaiaetMised  by 
v»heBHDoa  and  oaergy.  (QauitiL  s.  1.  $  1 18. 
xii.  10.  §  11,  coaqi.  via.  5.  S  15  i  DM.de  Oraf. 
I  S.J  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Jolios 
Afrieanns,  who  ms  also  an  advocate  and  was 
apposed  to  him  opon  <»ie  octaaion.  viL  fi.) 

He  was  consul  snifiictas  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA  N  US>,  SEX.  JU  LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Snidas  a  Libyan  (s.  v.  'A^fuiai^r),  but 
passed  the  gnater  part  of  hia  life  at  Enmaaa  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  bom. 
(Jerome,  dt  Vir.  lU.  63.)  When  Enunaos  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Afrieanns  was  sent  to  Elagafaalns 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  ne  wno. 
ceeded:  the  new  town  waa  cnOed  Nieopolis.  (a.  dl 
221,  Eusebios,  Ckrm.  tab  anno;  Syncellua,  p. 
S59,  b.)  Afncanua  snbseqnoitly  went  to  Alenn- 
dria  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heradas.  who  waa 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria  The  later  Syrian 
writen  state,  tnat  he  was  anbseqaenUy  made 
bishop.  He  was  <me  of  the  moat  learned  of  tba 
eariy  Christian  writers.  Sociataa  (HU.  JBed.  iL 
85)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement;  and  it 
appears  frtim  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acqoainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  woric  of  Africanos  was  a  Chimiicoa 
in  five  books  tw^dtttXiaw  xporeAoyuc^),  from 
the  creation  «  tha  world,  which  he  phused  in 
5499  B.  c.  to  A.  tk  221,  the  fanrth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ehgabaloa.  This  work  is  lost,  bat  a  con- 
sidetable  pert  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebios  in  his 
**  Chronicon,"  snd  many  fivgments  of  it  are  also 
preserved  by  Oeorgius  SynceUus,  Cedreons,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chionicon.  (See  Ideler,  Hamdbmdi 
d.  CAnmof.  toL  u.  p.  456,  &c)  The  fragtarata  of 
this  work  an  given  by  Oallaitdi  (BtU.  Fat.),  and 
Rooth  (Retiquue  Saeraa). 

AfricanuB  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impagnhw 
the  autjkority  of  the  bode  of  Suauiaa,  to  whin 
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OrigeB  RffiBtd.  Tlus  letter  u  «ztMit,  tnd  hu 
\ata  paholwd,  together  with  OimD*a  uuwer,  hj 
Wetrtdn,  Bule,  1874,  Ate.  It  n  iIm  eootuned 
b  De  h  Rnoli  edition  sf  Origen.  African  as  alio 
vnte  a  letter  to  Aristridea  on  the  genealtmea  of 
Chriu  in  Matthew  and  Ltika  (Pbot,  BM.  84 ; 
EnBFb.  HwL  EoeL  tL  2S),  of  whk^  Mna  ntneU 
anjivtn  bj  Enwbits.  (i.  7>) 

noe  ia  another  woric  auribuled  to  Aftinnu, 
atided  Emto^  that  it,  tmbroidend  gfadlea^  to 
aSkA  from  ^  iwhlmted  UMvrh  t£  Aphrodite. 
SooM  nodem  writen  nqipon  thk  worit  to  have 
been  written  aotne  one  doe,  bnt  it  can  icarce^ 
be  drabted  dnt  it  waa  written  by  the  ame  Afri* 
caaoa,  «Dee  it  »  exprenly  nentioiMd  among  Ua 
other  writi^  mtiiu  (t  &),  Soidaa  (I  c), 
Syncdhu  (JL  cX  ud  EuaaUn  (vi.  23.)  The 
tnimber  of  booki  of  which  it  connttod,  ia  stated 
nrioulj.  Snidu  mentiona  twentj-fenr,  Photiua 
fimneen,  and  SjDceDiu  nine.  It  treated  a  raft 
Tarif tj  of  RibiKta — ^medirine,  agricoltnre,  natural 
hiitorf,  the  aiilitar;  act,  ftc,  and  nans  to  have 
bets  a  kind  a(  eanmaa-plMe  book,  in  which  the 
aathor  rateied  the  reanlta  of  hia  iMding.  Some 
of  the  boda  are  Hid  to  exiat  itiD  in  mannactipt 
(FaWciiia,  BSi.  Grato.  T(d.  iv.  pp.  340,  Ac.) 
Some  exttacU  bona  them  are  paUiahed  by  TheT»- 
not  m  the  "  MatheiMtici  Veterea,"  Pari%  1698, 
fc.,  and  dao  in  dteGeopmrai  of  Cuaianna  Buona. 
(Neodhn,  PrApm.  mi  Otefm.)  The  part  »- 
htby  to  the  nflitaiy  nC  wn  tnaMhrted  into 
Ftench  by  Onidiard  in  the  third  Yolome  of  **  H£- 
Boitea  trie  et  hisL  tor  plniienn  Pointa  d^Anti- 
qait^t  militures,"  BotL  1774.  Compan  Dnreaa 
de  k  Halle,  *  PoGonM^  dea  Anden^"  Puia, 
1819. 8TO. 

AFBICA'NUS,  T.  BE^TIUS,  •  Bontfi  of 
BoUe  mk,  WM  dotemd  by  Agrippina  from  hibp- 
rying  Sikoa.  Is  a.  b.  62,  he  took  the  oennu  in 
of  Oanl,  together  with  Q,  Volnaina 
and  TRbeTIioa  Hazimoa.  (Tte.  Ati».  xiiL  19, 
sir.  46.)  Hie  naaw  ocoin  in  a  fri^nwnt  v£  the 
Fratm  Amlea.  (Qniter,  p.  119.)  Then  waa  a 
T.  Sextnu  Africrana  eonnl  with  in  a.  ih 

11-2,  who  waa  prabaUjr  a  deaeandant  of  die  one 
mentioned  abore. 

AGA'CLYTUS  CA-ymXiTrfi),  the  author  of  a 
wwk  about  (^rmpM  (a-^  'OAiywfKi),  which  ie 
Rfened  to  bf  ftd^  and  Pbotina.  (»  «  Kk^eAt- 
Kf.) 

A0A1.LIAS.  [AfiALLiR,] 

AGALLIS  CAtoXAIi)  irf  Corcyia,  •  femak 
pvmnaism,  who  wnrte  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  i. 
[i.  U,  d.)  Some  bare  aappoaed  from  two  pauaset 
in  Sodaa  (a.  t.  'AittyaAAit  and  'OnCfo),  that 
we  OBgjkt  to  md  AnapBb  in  tUa  puage  of 
AtheBMBa.  The  idloliMt  upon  Boner  and  En- 
tttthina  (dkf  IL  xriii  491 )  mentioB  a  granmaiian 
of  the  nne  of  AgaOiaa,  a  pnial  (tf  Ariatophanea 
the  gmnaarian,  alio  a  Cuay  i  auin  and  a  G0innM>- 
lal«  upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  Mma  u  Agal- 
fii  tt  prfhape  her  father. 

AOAMibs  CA^VifVoX  1.  A  daughter  of 
AigriH  and  wife  of  If  ttlina,  who,  aceo^ing  to 
Htanr  {lU  n.  7S9),  wai  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
iig  pa««m  of  all  the  plants  that  now  upon  the 
(vth.  Hyginus  (i^ViA.  157)  makea  her  the  mother 
ef  Bchta,  Actor,  and  Dic^v,  by  Poeeidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  £nim  whom  Anmede, 
t  place  in  Leoboe,  waa  bdiered  to  hafe  denved  ito 
MM.  (Staph.  Bye  f.  «L  •Ky*t^)      [L.  &] 


AGAHEDE8  CAT^nflyt),  a  am  of  Stymphahw 
andgml-gruidaMiof  Anu.  (Pan&  liiL  4.  js,  5. 
8  8.)  Ho  waa  father  of  Ccrcyoo  br  Encaale,  who 
also  bnni^t  to  him  a  step-Boo^  l^opioaina,  who 
waa  by  some  b^red  to  be  a  aon  Apdio,  Ae. 
cording  to  othen,  Agamedeo  waa  a  aaii  of  ApoUo 
and  Ejncaate,  or  of  Zeua  and  locaate,  and  father  of 
Tnph«uni>  The  moat  cmunon  atoiy  however  ia* 
that  h«  was  a  son  of  Bkginna,  king  of  Or^omenna, 
and  bnther  of  IVophonina.  lliese  twobnthorsan 
■ud  to  baTO  diatinguiihed  thanaelTea  as  aidiitecta, 
enecially  in  building  tomplea  and  palacet.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  traiple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyriens,  king  ot  Hyria  in  Boeotik 
(Paw.ix.  37.88;  Stab. iz.pi 421.)  Thesch<diaat 
on  Ariatophnea  ( A%k  508)  ajTea  ■  aomewhat  diS^ 
rent  acooont  from  Chua^  ana  makes  thcoi  boUd  the 
treasury  for  king  AngNa^  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  PauaaaiaB  beeia  a  great  res»iblanoe  to 
that  which  HerodotnB(ii  121 )  relatea  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rbampsinitas.  In  the  coo- 
ttmctjwirf  the  Iweimy  of  Hyrieas,  Aganedesand 
Trophonina  contriTad  to  ^aee  one  atone  in  snch  % 
manner,  that  It  eoidd  be  take*  away  ontside,  and 
thos  farmed  an  entrance  to  the  ticaaury,  withoot 
any  body  perceiiing  it.  Agamedes  and  Tnmhonins 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king^ 
seeing  that  locks  and  leals  were  urunjured  while  his 
traasoies  were  coostaatly  decreasing,  set  true  to 
catch  the  tUi£  Aoanedee  waa  thtu  ensnared,  and 
Trophonhu  cut  off  Us  bead  to  ATert  the  diaooraiy. 
After  this,  Trophonins  was  immediately  swaDowod 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  tlw  groTc  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-callod  care  of  Aga> 
ntedea  with  a  column  by  the  nde  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  onwle  of  Trophonins,  and  tboao  who  on- 
salted  it  fiiet  oSeied  a  mm  to  Agamedea  and  iiH 
Toked  him.  (Pftoa.  is.  39.  |  4  ;  CMnpare  DieL  of 
AmL  pi  678.)  A  tradioon  mentioned  by  Cicoo 
(7W.  i^MoL  i  47 ;  comp.  Pint.  De  eamtpL  ad 
Apallom.  14),  states  that  Agamedea  and  Tropbo- 
nius,  after  having  bailt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  giant  them  in  reward 
fw  their  Umar  what  was  best  far  men.  He  god 
praniaed  to  do  to  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  aa 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
ia  derived  fimn  Oieeoei  or  whether  the  Greek  atoiy 
was  an  importation  fioin  Egyp*i  ^  iiuwered 
by  medam  sebolara  fat  bou  ways;  bnt  MiiUer 
(Oratoai.  p.  94,  Ac)  has  rendered  it  very  probabk 
that  the  tniUtion  took  ito  rise  among  the  Minyaas, 
was  tnnsfarred  from  them  to  Augeiaa.  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  tk  Paanm>- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
twu  Gomtriea  waa  niened.  [L.  8.1 

AOAHEMNON  Cf^ytvUn^).  1.  A  eon  of 
I^isthenea  and  grandwD  of  Atreus,  king  of  Mj^ 
oenae,  in  whose  bouse  Agamemnon  and  Mertdaaa 
were  edncated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
(Apollod.iii.2.82;  Schol. od £«tv- Or. £ ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad.u.2i9.)  Homw  and  several  other  writoa 
caU  him  a  son  of  Atrcna,  gmndson  of  Fdopa,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantahs.  (Htm.  7L  xk  131 1 
Eurip.  IMeK.  89S ;  Taetc.  ad  Lyxphr.  147 1  Hygin. 
Fah.  97.)  Hb  mother  was,  according  to  noat  ae* 
counts,  Aerope;  but  some  caU  EMphyle  the  wifa 
oi  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  AgamemnoL 
Besides  his  brother  Menefaua,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxtbia,  Cyndmgota,  or  Aatyocheia. 
(SchoL  £m^.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Agn- 
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noBiWB  md  Mcndnu  wen  bnngfat  op  toarther 
with  Aogiathui,  tha  «»  of  TkyeiiM,  is  tht ImiM 
•f  Atmu.  Wlm  they  had  grawa  to  aunboodi 
AtRiu  Mnt  A^unenuum  sad  MonelBiu  to  Mdc 
ThyMtec  They  found  him  st  Delphi,  and  arried 
him  to  Atmu,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthna  wma  ■ftenraidi  cammanded  to  kill  him, 
bnt,  Kcogniung  kia  father  ia  him,  he  abrtained 
from  the  cniel  deed,  alvw  Atrona,  and  aftar  haring 
expelled  AgamcmiwD  and  Manelan%  he  and  hii 
wier  oeen^ed  the  kingdma  of  Mjcenae.  [Aaoia- 
THUB.]  Tm  two  brothen  wandered  iboat  Cor  a 
time,  and  at  hut  came  to  Sparta,  where  Apunon- 
non  married  CljrtemneatnL,  the  daughter  of  Tjads- 
nm,  by  wh«n  he  became  the  &ther  of  I|JiianaMa 
(I^ugHMoa),  Chryaothemk,  Laodice  (Ela^X  *od 
Onataa.  (Hobl  JL  ix.  14^  with  lb»  nota  of  £na- 
tath. ;  LocreL  L  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mjcenae^  ii  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  {II  il  108 ;  conp. 
PosB.  u.  40. 1 6X  it  ^>PMM  u  if  be  had  peaceably 
anoceeded  Thyeitea,  while,  aecordinff  to  others 
(AaadivL  Affum.  1606),  he  expelled  Thyestea,  and 
naufped  his  throne.  After  he  had  beanne  lung  of 
Mycenae,  ha  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
toUmadf  (Pans.  iL  6.  S  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerfal  prinoe  in  Greece.  A  cutakgae  of  bis 
Hnmininna  u  ffnn  in  the  Iliad.  (iL  569,  Act 
eomp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i  9.)  When 
Hom^  (IL  ii  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
aovereignty  over  aU  Argoa,  the  name  Argos  here 
Mgnifiea  Peloponnnstu,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  dty  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
{IL  iL  £59,  Ace.)  Stmbo  (Le.)  has  also  ahewn 
that  the  name  Aigos  ia  some  times  used  by  the  tn> 
gie  poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  tfao  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamoonon  and 
Menelaoa  called  upon  all  the  Oreek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Oiyo.  xziT.  115.)  The 
cbiefa  met  at  Argoa  in  the  palace  of  Diomedea, 
where  A^monnon  was  chosen  their  chirf  com- 
mander, Mther  in  consequence  of  his  supariw  power 
(Eustath,  ad  ILa.  108 ;  Thucyd.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  &roDr  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret.  LIS, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  pnpaiatwn,  the  Greek 
amy  and  fleet  asaembied  in  the  port  of  Aolis  in 
Bosotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  onde  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  &11  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
^ould  quarreL  {Od.  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvdkiaa  occuiraoce  which 
happened  while  tha  Greeks  were  aaaamUed  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  true,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  &om 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
teipreted  Ue  sign  to  indicate  that  tbe  Greeks 
would  have  to  uaiast  Troy  £»  nine  years, 
hut  that  ia  Aa  tenth  the  dty  would  M.  {IL  iL 
SOS,  dEc.)  An  account  of  a  di^nnt  nunde  por- 
tending tbe  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(jfjKUH.  110,  &C.)  Another  interestii^  inddcnt 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
AuliB.  Agamemnon,  it  ia  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  aered  to  Artemis,  and  in  additioi  proroked 
the  anger  of  the  goddaaa  by  tmrarent  wwda, 
aha  in  return  visited  the  Onek  amy  with  a  pea- 
lileoce,  and  produced  a  pei&ct  calm,  so  that  the 


Greeks  were  nmbie  to  leave  the  pnt  Wbaa  tha 
seen  declared  timt  the  anger  of  the  goddais  cadd 
Botbeaoolhad  nnleaa  Iph^enda,  the  daagbtcr  « 
AganMsnon,  wa«  oftnd  to  her  as  an  atsmi^ 
sacrifice,  Diomedea  and  Odysaens  wm  sent  ta 
fetch  her  to  tbe  camp  under  tbe  pretext  that  die 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came ;  bat  ii 
the  moment  when  she  waa  to  be  sacrificed,  ibe 
wao  carried  off  by  Artemis  hendf  (aoooiding  ts 
others  by  Acfaines)  to  Tauris,  and  another  virtia 
was  sabetitated  in  her  plaea.  (Hygin.  fat  98 1 
Enrip.  IpJ^  AmL  90,  7W.  15;  Sopbod 

EieAbSb;  Find.  i^O.  xt.  35 ;  Ov.  Mtt  xiL)l; 
DictCreti  19;  ScbaL ad l^oojAr.  183;  Astoem. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  tl» 
army  MUad  to  the  eoaat  of  Tray.  Agamdaaeo 
almte  had  ons  handnd  ahipo,  independent  of  aity 
which  he  bad  lent  to  the  Aicadiaaa.  {IL  iL  5'^ 
612.) 

In  the  tentih  year  eS  the  siega  of  Troy— foe  it  ii 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  apau — we  find  A^a- 
memnon  involved  in  a  qnairel  with  AdiiUes  tt- 
specting  the  poseesuon  trf  Brisifia,  whim  Aduikt 
was  oUiged  to  give  np  to  Agamemnon.  AchiUes 
withdrew  bom  the  fidd  of  battle,  and  the  Gteeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [AcuiLLSf-] 
Zeos  sent  a  dream  to  Agamenmen  to  petsoade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  faatUe  apnnat  the  Tcqsai. 
{IL  iL  8,  &c)  The  ijag,  in  etdw  to  try  tie 
Greeks,  oommanded  them  to  return  home,  vith 
whid)  xhsj  readily  comidied,  until  their  ooaop 
was  twived  by  OdyiaeDS,  who  poiaaded  than  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (/£.iL 55, &c)  After  aiiii^ 
combat  between  Paria  and  Mandans,  a  teuls 
fdlowed,  in  which  Agnwauwu  killed  sevoal  of 
theTrojiuuL  When  Hector  ckalleiued  the  bnveit 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  oflteed  to  fight  with 
him,  bat  in  his  stead  Ajax  waa  dioaen  by  lot- 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  [dace,  in  which 
the  Oreeka  were  worsted  {IL  viiL),  and  Agam^ 
nan  in  despondence  adviaed  the  Gieeka  to  take  to 
flight  and  retun  Imam.  {IL  ix.  10.)  Bnt  be 
waa  (^oaed  by  the  other  heroea.  An  attempt  tv 
conciluite  Achilles  fiuled,  and  A^memnon  assem- 
bled the  chieb  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  tbe 
meaanrea  to  be  adopted.  {IL  x.  1,  &c)  UdyMii 
and  Diomedea  were  then  sent  out  as  qites,  and  ea 
the  day  fidlowing  the  contest  with  the  Trojaaawat 
leoewed.  Agaioemnon  himself  was  a^ain  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  awmies  with  bis  own 
hand.  At  last,  however,  lie  was  wounded  by  Cooo 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  hu  tent.  {IL  xL  'ISH, 
&£.)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  A^ 
memnon  min  adviaed  the  Greeks  to  save  tbem- 
selves  bj  £ght.  {IL  xiv.  73,  Ac)  Bat  Odysseu 
and  Dioaiedea  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  qnn  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  «ai 
going  oa  near  the  ahipa,  Poaeidon  also  ^ipcared 
to  Agamemn<m  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  mas,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  cowage.  (A  xiv.  135,  &c) 
The  preaiing  dai«er  of  the  Uteeka  at  last  indoced 
Patrodas,  the  fiimd  of  At^illee,  to  take  an 
eneigetie  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  M  nuied 
AchilleB  to  iww  activity,  and  led  to  his  raouicilia- 
tion  with  Agammmon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patrodus,  Agamemnoo  gained  tbe 
first  prixe  in  throwing  the  apeat  {IL  xxiiL  890, 
&c) 

Agamcsnnon,  althoa|^  the  diiaf  trffiiiiiHi**'**''  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  tlie  hem  of  Uw  lUad,  and  in 
chivalnna  apiit,  hnvory,  and  i-harartw,  ritigalhiir 
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iofaiar  to  AdiillM.  Bnt  ke  nmrthdMi  litM 
above  iH  tbe  Gneks  bj  liis  dini^,  powsr^  cod 
B^n^  (Jk  &.  166,  ft&V  Mkl  In  tyw  nd  hMd 
anfikraid  to  thow  of  Zmb,  bu  giidb  to  dnt  of 
Am,  mod  h»  bnwt  to  that  el  PottHoa.  W.  iL 
477,  Ac)  AganwDDoQ  ia  traong  Greek 
Itotiet  ^i>t  Zeas  b  among  tbe  goda  of  Olympoa. 
Thia  idcA  ^ipean  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artuta* 
fcr  in  arroat  repreaantatiem  oC  Agamwnnnn  atiU 
estaat  then  ia  a  raaKkabIa  WMblnci  to  the 
wtwMmatwM  of  Zduk  Tbm  mMm  of  bia  pqwer 
anl  Btjeaty  tn  Homer  ia  a  aeeptie,  the  tmA  of 
Hephaeatua,  whidi  Zens  had  ooee  giren  to  Hemeat 
aod  Hnei  to  Fdopat  from  whom  it  deacended 
«D  AneenaB.  (A  ii  100,  Ae.;  eompi,  Pane.  ix. 
40.  9  6.)  Hia  annaar  ia  daaeribed  in  the  Iliad. 
(«.  IS.*fc) 

The  wwaining  part  of  the  atory  of  Aguunaen 
m  lekted  in  the  Odyiaej,  and  by  aereial  later 
writen.  At  the  taking  of  Tny  be  noeiTed  Cat- 
aaadntthe  daa^rter  ofPriaat,  ai  bia  priia  (Oat. 
zi.  431 ;  SkL  Cfet  t.  IS),  by  whom,  aecordii^ 
to  a  mdilioo  in  Pawaiaa  (u.  16.  {5),  he  had  two 
aeaa,  Tdedamoa  and  Pdop^  On  hia  rettim  bmna 
he  wae  twice  driTcn  out  of  hia  conrae  by  >tonni^ 
bat  at  laat  hmded  in  Argolia,  in  the  dominion  of 
Acgiatliaa,  who  had  lednoed  Clytemneatra  during 
4e  abeenea  of  her  hnaband.  He  innted  Agamant. 
aanea  luaaRivat  laamaal^and  hadhim  and  hia 
twarhiaiwuly  miudated  daring  the 
fcaat  {Od.  m.  263)  [AzoUTHira],  and  Clytemaea- 
tn  on  the  Mune  occaaion  mordered  Caaaandn. 
{Od.  xL  400,  Ac  422,  kxit.  96,  Ac)  Odyiaeiu 
laec  the  ahade  of  Agamenuxm  in  the  lower  wodd. 
(Oi.  TO.  387,  zxir.  20.)  Menelana  erected  a 
BflOBBMOk  in  htnour  of  bia  bnthat  on  the  rirer 
Aegyptaa.  (Od.  ir.  584.)  ftawniae  (iL  16.  § 
S)  uatea,  tbat  in  hi*  time  a  moonmentrf  Agamem- 
aan  wae  atill  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
poeta  ham  Tarinuly  atodififd  the  rtoty  of  toe 
vndo'  of  A«aemnon.  Aeaehylna  {Jgam.  1482, 
he)  nakea  Clytenneatn  alpae  Bnrdu  Agamem- 
non: ibe  thnw  a  net  over  him  while  be  waa  in 
the  both,  and  dew  him  with  three  itrokee.  Her 
BMrtirc  ia  partly  her  jealaoay  of  CaaHsdra,  and 
fanly  her  adnltenma  life  with  Aegiathna,  Ao- 
eM&ig  to  Taetaea  {ad  Lgeopkr.  lOflS),  Aegiathna 
wajlted  Ibe  moider  with  the  oaaiatanee  of  Oy- 
tMatat^  Enripidea  (Or.  26)  noitiMii  a  pv- 
mt  wbieh  ClylemneatEa  tbnw  vnr  him  inatead 
afaiMt,  and  both  Sophodee  {EheL  580)  and  £n- 
i^idei  lepaeaaot  the  aoifioa  of  I^kigflnda  aa  the 
caoM  in  which  aht  murdered  um.  After  the 
dcttk  gf  A^BDwrnnm  and  CaaHndn,  tbtdr  two 
MBa  woa  Mvdcied  vpoB  their  tomb  by  AegiaUuu. 
(Pta.  a.  IS.  1 5v)  Aocoidii«  to  Pbdai  (PgtL 
IL  48)  the  anrder  of  Agameomon  took  plaoe  at 
Amjdm,  m  iMtaoiat,  and  Paonniaa  (L  c)  itatea 
thu  t}ie  inhabitanla  of  thia  pbce  diapatel  with 
thoK  of  Mycenae  tiie  ptnuMion  of  the  tomb  of 
CMttDdia.  (Comp.  IW  iiu  19.  S  5.)  In  later 
tiaca  awaea  gf  AgaBMnmon  wen  erected  in  wmal 
TMs  of  Gieec^  md  he  waa  wonbii^  aa  a  hero 
ttAiaydae  and  Olympia.  (Paua.  iii.  19.  §  B,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  lepieaented  on  the  pedeatal  of 
^  o^Eteated  RhamnuiiBn  Nemeaia  (L  33.  $  T), 
ad  his  fi^t  with  Coon  on  the  cheat  of  Cypwlus. 
(t-  19. 1 1.)  He  vaa  painted  in  the  Leache  of 
by  Polygnotoa.  (z.  2fi.  §  2;  com- 
Fm  Phn.  H.  M  zxxr.  36.  §  &  ;  QuintiL  ii  13. 
iU;  VaLMHcnii.  li.ge.)   It  ahosld  be  n- 


'  BMvlced  that  sereial  I^tin  poets  BMnlion  a  baataid 
•ut  nt  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halewu,  to 
wboB  the  baodalion  of  the  town  of  Rdiiei  or 
Akaiam  ii  ascribed.  (Or.  Fatt,  73;  Jaior. 
iii  13.  31  ;  conp.  Serr.  ad  Amu  to.  695 ;  ^ 
Itai  viii  476.) 

2.  A  Bomama  of  Zeua,  under  which  he  waa 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL ;  £uatBth.  ad  ii  25.)  Eiutathios  thinks 
that  the  god  deriTed  this  name  from  the  feien- 
blance  between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  wbilo 
othera  believe  that  it  u  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  irfif  and  itiyw¥.  [U  S.J 

AOAMEMNCXNIDES  CA><V<4fu«ri9i|t).  a 
patronymic  ibnn  fram  Agameomon,  which  u  nsed 
to  deugnate  hia  eon  Oreatea.  (Horn.  Od,  L  30 ; 
Jut.  Tiii  215.)  [L.  8.] 

AGANl'CB  or  AGLAONI'CE  CAtwIxd  or 
'KyXopi^y,  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Theaialian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  oould  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
t^oo  cmdnlou  womts,  by  nymg  UuU  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut  d*  O/l  Coi^^.  p.  145, 
if  Orae.  p.  417.)  [L.  &] 

AGANIPPE  CA7arfwn|>  I.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  ^  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  lacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  belioTed  to  baTo  the  power  of 
insiiring  those  wbo  drank  of  ib  The  nynph  is 
callied  a  daughter  of  the  riTercod  Pomessaa, 
(Paua.  it  29.  g  3j  Vlig.  Edof.  x.  12.)  The 
Mosea  are  lometimes  called  Agaaippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  conunonly  called  a  daughter  of  Euiydioe. 
(Hygin.  FaL  63;  SchoL  ad  Apolbm.  JOod.  h. 
1091.)  [L.  &} 

AGAMPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (Faat.  t.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agm{^  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Agaoippides  is  used  to  de- 
ugnate the  Moses,  Aganippia  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  "  Uippodtne,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.  8.] 

AGAPE'NOR  CArainjiwp),  a  ion  of  AnoMUa, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgua.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Areailiana  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  Jl.  iL  609,  Ac.;  Hygin.  Fai.  97.)  Ha 
also  occurs  among  the  snitota  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  ApoUod.  uL  10.  S  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  waa  east  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cypms,  where  ha  founded  the  town  of  Paphoa, 
and  in  it  the  fiuuoua  temple  of  Aphndite.  (Pans. 
viU.  &.  g  2,  &0.)  He  also  ocean  in  the  story  of 
Hauioiiu.  (ApoDod.  iii  7.  S  fi,  &e.   [L.  8.] 

AGAPETUS  (*A^oT»?Trf»).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rbodea,  a,  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  hia 
■ofiiigans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  deiended  it  agaiuat  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  I^tin  tranriation,  Cbaes- 
Uonm  NtfBa  CoUeetio  i  AfanM^  tqL  tiL  p.  &8V. 

2.  St.,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a,  d.  535,  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemaa 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boni&ce  II.  against  hia  d» 
ceosed  rival  Dioacorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  frmn  the  Catnolics  of  Coo- 
■tantisople  when  Anthlmua,  the  Monophyute^ 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Thaodon.  [Antbi- 
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MtTf.]    The  ftv  of  in  faiTufon  of  Ital;  I17 

JiMtinun  led  the  Goth  Theodatiu  to  oblige  St 
Agmpetos  to  go  hinuelf  to  Cotutantintmle,  in  hope 
that  JnitiniBa  miglit  be  diverted  from  nia  pnrpoM; 
(See  Brwiaritm  &  JJberali,  ap.  Msnei,  (hncSiot 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  At  to  tliit  Iwt  object  he  coold 
mike  no  impreulbn  on  ths  •mperor,  bat  he  cno- 
oeeded  in  pemadrag  him  to  depow  Anthimiw, 
ud  when  Mennat  me  choeen  to  racceed  hira, 
AgKfetm  Ud  his  own  bands  upon  hinL  The 
Cnincil  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Oreek) 
aent  b;  AgEpetns  relatinK  to  these  affiurs  var  be 
fopod  ap.  Mansf,  voL  viii.  pp.  869,  921.  Cobf 
plaints  were  sent  him  from  varions  qnarten  uainat 
the  Monophpite  AcephaH ;  bat  be  died  anmenlj 
A.  D.  £36,  April  22,  and  they  were  md  in  a 
Connetl  held  oa  9nd  Hsj,  by  Hennas.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St 
Agapetns  to  Jnstininn  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  bitter  of  which  be  revises  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Oiders  of  the  Arioas;  and  there 
an  two  othen;  1.  To  the  Bishopa  of  AfHea,  on 
the  same  snbject ;  2,  To  Repamtna,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  «  letter  of  congratnUtian 
on  bis  elevation  to  the  Pontificate,  (Hansi,  Com- 
cilia,  viii.  ppL  846 — 850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Cbnrch  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  JffopeH  m^tiinied  fn 
ft  Coonal  held  by  Mennas  at  tliit  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandiites,  or  Abbots. 
Agipetna  was  tutor  to  Jnatininn,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cesfkm  of  the  latter  to  the  empnre,  addressed  to 
him  AdttHmtthiu  om  tke  IhOji  a  PrimXt  in 
72  Section^  the  initial  letter*  of  which  form  the 
dcdicatton  (tKBtms  Kt^akedmy  wafMiftracmy  ffj(t- 
tuuMin).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  sppenrs  from  ita  common  title,  viz.  the 
Sivtiont  (t^x^^  BaaiXati).  it  was  pabliished, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  ZudL  CaUiety.  8vo^  Ven. 

afterwards  by  J.  Bnmom,  8va,  Idpa.  1669^ 
Gr'ctd,  Sto.,  Lips.  173^  and  in  Gnlhndi^  BOHo- 
thfm,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  dec,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  nandnrius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8to.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Paynefi  Into  Etu^,  l3mo.,  Lend. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPETTTS  C^ymnrrit),  an  ancient  GreA 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approhation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xL 

f.  303)  and  Panlns  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vil 
I,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  die  third 
and  sixth  centuriea  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
kter,  as  Alexandn  Trallianes,  hy  whom  oe  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  aboat  the 
beginninff  of  the  rixA  century.  [W.A.G.] 

AOATIUS  fA^Anoi),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  detennined.  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  oentuir  after  Christ,  aa  Damasdns 
(from  whom  Photias,  BSHotL  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  (W.A.G.] 

AGARtSTA  (^Kyoflorn).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenea,  tyrant  <tf  Scyon,  whom  her  bdier 
promised  to  give  in  marria^  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Stcyon  from  all  ports  of 
I'reece,  and  among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of: 
Akmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  bad  been 
detained  at  St^on  for  a  whole  year,  dnring  which 
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time  Oeisthenes  made  trial  of  then  in  vasioM 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megades.  From,  this 
marriage  came  we  Cleistbenes  who  divided  tho 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hijnociatee.  (Herod, 
vi.  126— 130 1  flOB^L  AtbsB.  n.  pi  27&  b. 
xiL541,b.c) 

2.  The  daughter  (tf  the  above-mentioaed  H^- 
poeimteo,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  di«  ahm- 
mentioDed  Agariste,  married  Xanthippna  and 
became  the  mother  of  PeridH.  (Hend.  vi  180; 
Pint  Ptricl.  8.) 

AOA'SIAS  CA7*ur<u'),  u  S^phalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  Anak.  iv.  1.  |  27),  ia  fnqnendy 
nwnttawid  by  Xenophoa  as  a  brava  nd  actife 
offieeriH  dwanny  «  Uw  TenTbooMBd.  (Aw^ 
iv.  7.  1 11.  T.  3.  1 15,  fto.)  He  ms  wwmded 
while  fighdng  agunst  Aridatei.  (^aok  viii.  8, 
S  19.) 

AOA'SIAS  CAYv/sr),  aon  of  Dodtheus,  a 
distinguished  sentptM'  ef  ISphesns.  One  of  tbt 
prodoMionB  «f  Us  child,  the  statue  known  by  ths 
name  of  the  Boi{^iese  gjadmtor,  is  still  pweured 
in  the  giflery  of  the  Lonvre.  This  statna,  as  well 
as  the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  amoi^ 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roaun  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  anneut  Antium  (Cfapo  d'Anxo),  From 
the  attitude  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  Uie  statue 
rqwesents  not  a  gladiator,'  bat  a  warrior  contend- 
ii^  with  a  mounted  combatant  Thiersch  eonjeo- 
tures  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Peothesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  vS  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  tb« 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  an  there  an  j  data  &■ 
ascertaining  ^  age  in  which  he  lived,  etospt  the 
style  of  art  di^tlayed  in  dM  worit  itael^  whidh 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  bean  pndnoed 
earlier  than  tho  fourth  century,  B.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasiaa,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Hendideo,  was  the 
nme  as  the  aathor  of  tha  Biwgheae  statw,  or  a 
diflereat  petson. 

There  was  another  acnlptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Epheiian,  the  sou  of  Msnophilus,  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Oreek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  In  Del  as  while 
uat  isUnd  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
sranewhere  about  100,  B.  c  (Thicnefa,  fWtoi  i. 
m.  Kmtt,  p.  130 ;  HttUer,  Ardi.  I  Km^ 
^  155.)  fCP.  M.J 

AQASICLES,  AOESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
('AToatJcAqr,  'AT^nxA^t,  'KyiiinK\%t\  a  king 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  oT  the  line  of  Prodes.  He 
was  contemponiy  with  the  Agid  Lemi,  and  tuo- 
ceedad  his  fblhar  Aidtidanns  I.,  pndmbly  aboot 
B.  c  500  or  600:  Daring  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsucceewnl  war  against 
Tegea,  hut  prospered  in  dieir  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65;  Pans.  iiL  7.  §  6,  8.  8.  5.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AOA'STHENES  ('A7a<r«<>^i),  a  stm  of  Au- 
gciaa,  whcm  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis. 
He  bad  a  son,  Polyxenna,  who  occurs  amoog  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn,  IL  iL  624 1  Pans.  v.  & 
g  4 ;  ApoHod.  iii.  10.  S  8.)  [L.  &] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratns 
wrote  the  lifo  of  Oregwy  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  ia  in  ^  Acta  SamcUmms  voL  via 

p.  320.  Then  an  naauscripts  it  in  the  pnhliB 
h'bnries  both  of  Paris  and  Fbreuee.  The  tone  it 
which  Agathangdns  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabrib 
BtbL  Orate,  vd.  x.  p.  332,  xL  p.  554.) 

AOATUAOETUS  CA7«a*r*»i)*  ft  BfaodiUh 
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wftt  neaHSiraded  hia  atate  to  m)»dm  tba  nJe  of 
AeRaionB  at  the  bqpomag  of  tlw  wv  between 
Bmh  lad  Pmevs,  b.  &  171.  (PoljK  xxrii.  6. 
|4.»TiiL  2.f  3.) 

AGATHA'RCHIDES  C^yaBapxf*ns),  m 
AGATHARCHUS  ('AyAnpxw).  ^  Greek  gnm- 
nanan,  bom  at  Cnido*.  He  ma  bron^t  op  hy 
a  mn  of  the  nasie  of  Ciiuiaeiu ;  waa,  aa  Stiabo 
(zn.  p.  779)  infbnu  w,  •ttaeked  to  tbo  FNipa- 
tctie  icbool  of  pkBoMfdiy,  and  wnte  aeTOsI 
Iriitarial  and  geogi^Jncal  wnka.  In  Ua  jootk 
be  held  the  ntnatkn  of  aecntuy  and  mder  to 
Henclidca  Lemboa,  who  (acmdiiig  to  Snidu) 
fired  m  the  nign  of  Puiaaj  PbikRnetor.  Thii 
king  died  u.  c  146.  He  himielf  infiunu  na  (in 
bit  Wirt  on  the  Erythnean  SeaV  that  h«  waa  nb- 
Mqnenthf  giiwdian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egjpt 
doring  hb  miMntj.  Thta  was  no  donbt  me  of 
ibe  two  sons  of  Pttdemj  Phyicon.  Dodwdl  en- 
dcnroiin  to  aknr  that  it  waa  th«  jonnger  son, 
Alezaader,  nd  objeoto  1o  Sotar,  that  ha  reigned 
conjonrtl;  with  Iris  boAv.  TUs,  bowerer,  was 
Ibe  case  with  Alexander  likewise^  WeaaeBiy 
■ad  CSiatan  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
■eant,  aa  Soter  IL  was  man  likelT  to  have  hem  a 
BiiDor  oa  his  aeeeanon  in  a.  u  1 17,  thaa  Alexan- 
dtr  ia  B.  c.  IVlf  Un  years  aflar  their  father^ 
ioA.  JCoiMmr  Dodird*s  data  w«dd  ban  lao 
Ant  aa  inleml  betwaen  the  pnblieation  of  A|p- 
Ihar^das's  woifc  on  the  EiTthiaflan  Saa  (about 
a.  c:  lis),  and  the  work  Artcmidonu. 

An  aramefatkm  ti  the  woAi  of  Antharchidea 
ii  gifen  by  Photina  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
wBffc  on  Auria,  in  10  boirica,  and  one  «b  Earope, 
ia  49  baoka;  a  geogn^iical  wwk  an  th«  Erj- 
Anaan  Sea,  in  5  bodca,  of  the  lini  aad  fifth 
boeha  «f  vhidi  Photiiia  aa  ahatnM^;  an 

rma  of  the  last  mendoiwd  waik ;  a  treatiie  oa 
Troglodytae,  in  6  bo<du ;  an  epitome  of  the 
Aftil  of  Antinachna ;  an  epitcme  of  the  wwks  of 
lbo«  who  had  written  wepl  rji  wwtrymyiii  ««w- 
^adav  Mitmj  an  hiitiiiieal  woA,  from  die 
13th  and  Mth  baoka  ofwhi^  Atbenaeaa  qnotea 
(xn.  pk.  527,  b.  li.  p.  251,  £) ;  and  a  tieatiae  on 
Ae  intereonne  of  fiienda.  The  first  three  of 
these  only  bad  been  read  by  Photins.  Agadiar- 
dnds  compoaed  hia  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
■a  be  teDa  oa  hiraadf^  in  hia  (dd  age  {p.  14,  ed. 
HadB.)t  ia  Ae  rdgn  pnbaUy  of  PtaLnay  Soter  1 1. 
Itapiiaia  to  have  contained  a  gnat  deal  of  ndu- 
Mt  natter.  In  the  first  hoik  was  a  dnetiaaoa 
nqieetiiig  the  origin  of  the  name,  la  the  fifth 
be  deKribed  the  mode  of  tife  amongst  the  3»liMn^ 
B  AnUa.  and  the  Ichtbyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
Ae  w»j  in  whidi  elephants  were  eangbt  by  the 
etef^t-cateri,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
BiiiKs  in  ihe  mo«tatna  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  His  aceonat  of  the  Ichtbyophagi  and  of  the 
Mde  of  working  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
Vr  Kedotas.  ^in.  13—18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
ftnnWaaiy  annnals  he  mentiona  the  camelopard. 

was  fimnd  ia  Aa  oovntry  of  the  Tnij^ 
djta^  and  the  lUnoceroa. 
Agathaiehidea  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialecL  His 
arrofdiag  to  Photias,  was  dignified  and  per- 
(piraaas,  and  abosnded  in  sententiona  pasMges, 
Mch  BMi^rBd  a  bTonraUe  opiaion  of  Us  j^g- 
■oa.   In  Ae  eompedtion  of  Ua  meeehea  he  was 
iaitatar  of  Thn^didea,  whom  be  eqnaDed  ia 
imitj  and  eudlad  tn  deameaa.   His  ihotorinl 
WeoU  aba  an  Ughly  piafaed  Igr  Phatiiia.  Ho 


waa  aoqaainted  wiA  Aa  hngaags  of  the  Aethk^ 
piaBB  (dt  Rmbr.  AT.  p.  4S),  and  ^poars  ta  hara 
been  the  first  adw  diaooTond  the  traa  eaoae  «f  tba 

yeariy  innndations  of  Ae  Nile.  (IKod.  L  41.) 

An  Agathanhidea,  of  Samoa,  ii  mentioned  hj 
Platsrch,  as  tbe  auAor  of  a  w<»ii  m  Persia,  and 
one  9fH  Xifcir.  Fabrioaa,  bowerer,  conjectniea 
that  the  tme  reading  ia  AgaAyisides,  not  Aga- 
tharchidea.  ^Dodwell  m  Hadeon*i  Geogr.Sar^  Or, 
MmortM;  Clinton, /'M<t//«a.iu.  p.  £35.)  [C.P.M.] 

Him  is  a  eariovs  obsemdon  by  Agatharchidea 
preserred  by  Plntarch  {Sf^pot.  riii.  9.  |  5),  «rf 
Ae  specico  of  worm  called  FUana  Mtdmmm,  or 
Amn  fTona,  whidi  ia  tbe  eaiUest  aooonnt  ef 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Jnstaa  Wdha, 
Dt  Filar.  JMn.  QmmmL,  Bend.  1882,  8va, 
and  especially  the  TCiy  leainod  wwfc  by  O.  H. 
Wcladiiaa,  Ik  Van  Madimmd,  See^  Angnat. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AGATHARCHUS  ('A7d«^xw).  *  SytacnMui. 
who  waa  ^aoed  by  the  "ij  laiiiiMiis  onr  a  float 
twdnahlva  is  B.C.  41S,to  virft  thsir  alttsa  a>d 
haraw  the  Athsnjaaa.  He  waa  aftarwarda,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syncoaan  commanders  in 
the  deciaTe  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  «$  Syn^ 
case.  (Thne:  TiL  25,  70;  IKod.  ziii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  (>A>rfAvx«)i  »>  AAenian 
■itiat,  Mdd  Iqr  Vitmrias  {Pra^.  ad  UL  rii.)  la 
have  nTODted  seene>painting,  and  to  haTo  paintad 
asoeM(Maaaai ,/M)  ibr a  tribady  which  Amehylaa 
ezhifaited.  As  Au  anwan  tocoatndktAristetk^ 
assertion  (Poet  4.  %  16),  that  seene-painting  waa 
introdoeed  by  Sophocles,  aoote  scholais  understand 
Vitnvias  to  mean  merely,  that  j^tharebns  eoa- 
atmcled  a  al^  (Compare  Hor.  A.  ad  ^  378 : 
a  mudkk  toilrant  p^pHa  <ywi.)  Ait  the  cantaa« 
■hewa  dnriy  that  per^wctive  painting  mnat  ba 
ment,  for  Vitrartaa  goes  on  to  my,  that  Donocritaa 
and  Anazagoras,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Ae  treatise  M  Agatharchns,  wrote  on  tho 
tame  snbjoct,  Aewing  how,  in  dnwing,  the  lines 
ongfat  to  be  made  to  ootioqioBd,  aeeording  t«  a  na> 
tun]  proportion,  to  the  figora  vUeh  woold  batnoad 
oat  en  an  imaginary  interrening  ^ane  by  a  pencil 
of  im  preceding  bva  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  signt,  to  Ao  several  points  of  the  object  riewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  Ae  end  of 
Aeachyhia's  career  that  soene-painting  was  intra* 
daced,  and  aat  till  the  tima  of  SopbiMdeB  that  it 
was  genenUy  made  vm  of ;  whkh  auiy  aoooont 
lor  what  Aristotle  mya. 

There  was  anoAer  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  AgatharchoB,  who  waa  a  nataro  of  the  island  of 
SaBMM,  and  Ae  son  of  Eodcmn^  He  waa  a  con- 
lunporary  of  Aldbiadea  and  Zaiuda,  We  have  no 
definite  accoonts  respecting  his  peribnnances,  bat 
he  does  not  ^>pear  to  haro  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  diefly  on  Ae  eaae  and 
rapidity  wiA  which  fae  fiaisbed  his  works,  (Plat 
ArMj.lS.)  PlDtaidi(JU&16)andAndocidesat 
greatw  lengA  (m  Aloib.  f.  SI.  15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Akibaides  having  invaigled  Agatharchns  to  hia 
hoaae  and  kept  him  there  fiir  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  dDmaee,  compelling  him  to  adoni 
it  wiA  bis  poidL  The  apeeeh  of  Andoodes  abore 
refened  to  seems  to  haTo  been  dalivered  after  the 
destniction  vS  Meloo  (a.  c.  416)  and  be&re  the 
ezpeditioo  to  Sdly  c.  415);  so  that  from  Um 
ahova  data  the  age  of  AgatharAns  may  be  aocn- 
ntdy  fixed.  Some  aebolars  fas  Bantl^y,  BStdger, 
■udMqnr)  hate  lappaMdhun  ta  ba  thanmeaa 
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tha  emtamponiy  of  Aetdij-lu,  who,  howevsr, 
must  tiMie  {weoeded  him  hj  a  good  fa^  centniy. 
(MuQer,  Ami.  d.  Kumtt,  p.  8&)      [C.  P.  M.} 

AUATHE'MERUS  {'Ayaetitupot),  the  Mm  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  «  small  geographical 
wqA  in  two  hooka,  entitled  rfjs  ymj^KLfias  iwo- 
Tvnfatu  Jf  trrroM^  ("  A  Sketch  of  Geogi^hj 
in  epitome"),  addreued  to  his  pupil  Philoo.  Hie 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  owtsi&tf^,  but  he 
is  inppoied  to  have  lived  aboat  the  beginning  of 
third  centnr;  after  Christ.  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  oft«n  qnoCei,  and  before  the 
fouada^on  of  ConatantinopU  on  the  aita  of  Bytan- 
timn  IB  A.  D.  828,  aa  he  mntiimt  odIj  ths  old 
dty  Byuatiam.  (ii  14.)  Wenddin  faaa  attempt^ 
ed  to  ihew  that  be  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  ue 
third  century,  from  the  statement  be  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  .contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  Fhn  loi  peaking  of  AUnon 
«tpartfvaSa  ISpvFBi,  it  faaa  been  tluni^t  that  be 
wrote  not  Tcry  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severn^  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  bu^uage 
is  sesroely  definite  enoo^h  to  estiAliBh  the  point 

His  work  eousista  clue£y  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  wiiteri.  From 
parison  with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendimo  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  waa  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  foims 
assigned  to  the  earth  fay  eariier  writers,  treats  of 
the  diTinoDS  of  the  earth,  eeaa,  and  islands,  the 
viuda,  and  the  length  and  dmtneM  of  the  ^ys, 
and  then  Uys  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
atadia.  The  surname  Agathemems  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Oeo- 
gntpk.  Ser^)tont  Gr,  Mmom;  Ukot,  Owgr.  der 
OiitAtm  u.  Amw,  pt  i.  div.  1.  pi  386.)  (C.  P.  H.1 

AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  {KKaiSm 
'ATsiff^Hpor),  an  ancient  Greek  |dtyncitui,  who 
Uved  in  the  first  century  sftur  Christ.  He  was 
bora  St  laoedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  phUo- 
•opfaer  Comutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 

?iiainled  with  the  poet  Persius  about  a.  d.  60. 
Pseudo-Sueton.  vHa  Ptmi.)  lu  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agatarma,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesins  {^pdagma 
ItuoripL  AiMq.  p.  610),  from  the  e^tapb  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmom  Oxommwu  and  the  Oredc  An- 
Cioftvy,  vol  iiL  p.  381.  %  224,  ed.  Tandin. 
The  maient  anomaly  of  a  Roman  pnenoraeit 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  mi^  be  aoeoonted  Sat 
by  the  bet  which  we  kun  from  Suetonius 
(7^.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
diente  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  Q.  KUhn,  Ad- 
dilam.  ad  Eatek.  Medic  Vtt.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio,  sn 
'^BOIioth.  Oraeca*  eaUU.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

AGATHIAS  {'KyaStia),  the  son  of  Manuto- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  horn,  aa  it  seems,  in  636 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hid.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  AgalUae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.\  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Pytucus  in  Aeolia  (Agatkiae  Prooemmmt 
p>  9,  ed.  Bam. ;  ^  5,  Par.)  p.  7,-  Ven.),and  re- ; 
cdved  his  eduatum  in  Al^andria,  where  he 
studied  litMatar&  In  654  he  went  to  Constanli- 
Dople  (Hi^.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
MobaUy  tended,  md  atudied  for  sereral  yean  the 
Roman  lawi  {.^jiiffr.  4)   He  afterward  aurdaed 


with  great  aueeeat  die  piofeiaion  of  an  adrocBta, 

though  only  tor  the  sake  of  a  livdihood,  hia  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  anoMiC 
poetry  (Hiit,  iii  1 ) ;  and  he  paid  pertacukr  atten- 
tion to  oistory.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
Uie  cause  of  lus  Mrmnm  XxoAAOTiKor  {Saidaa,<.«. 
'AyaBtea),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  dw 
time  of  Agathiaa.  Kietafar  ( Vita  Agatk.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  TV.)  befieves,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thiax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  «nperw  and  the  aeoeision  of  Mauri- 
tius in  682,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  yeai^ 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  mpigr.  8,  5,  and 
e^adally  4),  eqjtqred  dviing  his  fife  Uie  eataem  of 
trnnoA.  fmaX  and  distli^piishfld  men  of  hie  time^ 
sodi  as  Theodoras  the  decuzio,  Paalas  Silentiarius, 
Entychianas  the  younger,  and  Maoedonins  the  ex- 
cntsul.  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  thou  several  of  his  literary  prodnctioDi,  and 
he  pud  particular  homage  to  Panhis  SUentiuias, 
the  son  of  Cynu  FLoni,  who  was  descended  frtim 
an  dd  and  illnstrions  &aiily.  {Hi$t  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  woika : 

1.  Aa^nand,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
wfaiofa  the  autiior  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Ajiatfa. 
Prooemaan^  p.  6,  «d.  Bonn. ;  pi  4,  Par,;  p.  6,  Ven.) 

2.  K^xAof,  an  anthology  contmning  poema  of 
eariy  writers  and  of  seveiaL  of  his  oontemporuies, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
wen  Panlns  Silentiarius  ud  Maoedonins,  Tfais 
odleetion  WB8  divided  into  aaren  books,  bM  nothii^ 
of  it  u  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himsel£  Howevwi  108  c^ 
grams,  which  were  in  circuktioo  dth«  befbre  ne 
collected  his  KdxAof,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  othors  of  these  e^grams  are  a»- 
nenUy  attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Pauia 
Silentiarius,  &c.  The  efngiams  are  contaiiied  la 
the  Anthologia  Qraeoa  (iv.  pw  3,  ed.  Jacobs^  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  A^chiaa. 
Joeeph  Scaliger,  Janus  Doun,  and  Booaventara 
Vulcanios,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
tiiem  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
publiahed  after  the  AofMawi, 

a.  'KftMov  3;i^Xao<ruEov  HvpiMiIw  IffToplm'  EL 
"  AgatUae  Seholastici  Myrinensis  Historianun 
Libri  v."  This  is  his  principai  work.  It  ooa- 
tains  the  history  from  £53— -558  a,  m  a  short 
period,  but  remukable  for  the  important  evenu 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  oontaioa 
the  eoaqnaat  of  Italy  by  Naiaes  ova-  the  Qotha, 
and  the  first  contcoU  between  the  Greeks  and  (he 
Franks  t  the  second  'boA.  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  begmning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  \  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
Uiis  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536 ;  the  fifth 
book  rdates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justinian,  tho 
plague,  the  exploits  ci  Belisarius  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbariane  in  558,  and  it  finishee 
abruptly  with  the  25th  eh^tar. 

Agathias  after  having  idated  that  be  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  sniooa 
studies  (Prvomimit  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6, 7 ;  I^.  p.  4; 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  ns  that  several  Ji»tify»i«ii*^  nen 
had  inggatad  Is  him  the  idea  of  writtng  tht  Uitoix 
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a(  Ui  times  md  be  adds,  that  he  had  nadotakcn 
the  terit  e^ceidj  on  Ike  adnce  ■(  £ntjdriauih 
Howmr,  ha  edb  EntjdmuiRB  the  oRw- 
ment  of  the  tamilj  of  the  Flori,  a  fiunil]'  to  wbkb 
Eatj^iHiits  did  not  bdoi^  U  ill.  It  U  therefore 
{rofatUa  that,  lutead  of  Eu^chiuiu,  we  nnut 
Md  Pnhu  Silentiariiu :  Niebnhr  is  of  thia  opi- 
nkn.  (Jb.  not.  19.)  Agathiae  is  not  a  gnat  histo- 
ries ;  be  wants  bistnical  and  gawn^iicat  know- 
ledge, prindpaD^  with  n^aid  to  ualy,  thongb  be 
knows  A»  &st  better.  He  s^Bin  penetiates  into 
the  tmI  ceases  of  tboae  great  events  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  bocA :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  min  of  baBineM,  who  adonis  his  style  with 
poetical  Rsniniscence*.  Bat  be  is  honest  and  im- 
partiaJ,  and  in  all  those  things  whidi  he  is  able  to 
BDcknlaod  be  iliews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
Hie  stjle  is  often  bombastie ;  be  praises  himself ; 
in  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prerails,  bat  it  b  the 
leoie  «f  his  time%  degenerated  from  ito  tlassieal 
initjr  into  ■  Mrt  of  mfaABBe  of  an  the  oUter  Ofaek 
Electa.  NoAwithstaading  these  deficiencei 
wnk  of  Agatbiaa  ie  of  h^  value,  becanse  it  COD* 
tains  a  great  nnmber  of  important  fiwta  concenung 
m  the  moat  eTestful  periods  t^Roman  history. 
Edidsns:  'KytMou  SyaAarrucm  npt  rqr  Bwrt- 
X^ioi  loevtviara^  W/m  E.,  ed.  Donamrtnia 
Vaknoiis,  inth  a  LitiB  traadtfiiMi«  Ln^dnni,  1 594. 
The  Fuidan  e^tioii,  which  is  contained  in  the 
*  CKpaa  ScripL  Byxant.*'  was  pnUithed  in  1660 ; 
it  many  errors  and  oonjectaral  innova- 

tims,  iriiicb  bare  been  reprinted  and  angmented 
by  the  edit«B  of  the  Venetian  editim  Another 
edition  was  pablished  at  Basd  (in  1576P).  A 
I^tin  tianslntioii  bj  Christophoras  PersMia  was 
vpaately  pobliibed  at  Rone,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwsids  at  Angaborg,  1519, 4to. ;  at  Basel,  1 531, 
feL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  Sm  The  best  edition 
ii  that  of  Nielnbr,  Bonn.  1828,  Sto.,  which  fonts 
the  Aird  Ttdnme  of  the  "  Corpus  Scriptoram 
Hiftociae  Byzantinae."  It  contains  the  Latin 
tfinshtion  and  the  notes  of  Bonavenlnra  Ynfcaniwa. 
The  Epgnms  fann  an  vpendix  of  this  edition  <A 
Xiebohr,  iriio  hat  eanfoDy  eonceted  the  enors, 
sad  luaowd  the  innovalioDi  of  the  Parinan 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AOATHI'NUS  fATdStmr),  an  eminent  an- 
(icnt  Gvedt  pbyncinn,  the  founder  of  a  new 
■rdVal  sect,  to  irindi  be  gave  the  name  of 
ijrthrtii.  {iMbL  ff  Ai*.  «.  «.  Eputkthbticl) 
He  was  bran  at  Etparta  and  most  have  lived  in  the 
fast  emtary  after  Christ,  as  be  was  the  pnpU  of 
Athenwva,  and  tbo  tutor  of  Aicbigenes.  (Galen. 
D^iaiL  Med.  c  14.  vol  xix.  p.  853;  Bnidas,  i.v. 
'Afixry^nit ;  Eudoc  Fhlar.  ap.  Villoison,  Aneed. 
Or,  tii.  L  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  onoe 
ned  with  an  attack  of  deUrinm,  te>ugfat  on  by 
nut  of  deep,  fron  which  be  was  delivmd  by  bis 
pqd  Arch^nes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fcmnited  with  a  great  quantity  of  wann  oiL 
(Aedos,  tetr.  L  letB.  nL  172,  p.  IM.)  He  is 
&tqaentiy  quoted  by  Oalen,  who  meonoDs  him 
■Boi^  the  Pneunatid.  {JM  IXgmote.  FiA.  i.  8, 
vid.  vnL  pb  787.)  None  of  his  writings  an  now 
extant,  bat  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
)btlhaei'>B  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Veterm  H 
Osraraat  Mtikortm  Chxtnormm  Varia  Optuadoy 
Ibsqaae,  1808,  4to.  See  also  Pklladins,  Com- 
MttoMnwer.  *DkJMbr«iPk9nI.libiTi"ap. 
Oidx,  &MiaA*J9^9wer.«f  tiUos,  voLiL  )k56. 
Ha  jarticiihr  epjmmia  of  Us  sect  an  aot  aiaedy 
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known,  but  ttey  wen  probably  neailj  the  soaa 
m  Aose  of  the  Edeetid.  {DieL  if  Am.  t.v. 
EcLScncL)  (aoeJ.C.OsteriiaBaeii,  JHtor.Aetos 

Pmevmalie.  Mti.  AltorC  1791,  8vo.;  CO.  Kiihn, 
AddOanu  ad  Btauk.  Madic  FeL  a  J.  A.  Fabrido 
M  "  BMM.  Onma"  exUM.)        [W.  A.  0.] 

AOATHOCLE'A  {'AyaBiKXtmy,  a  mirtress  of 
the  profligsto  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  Ibm  proAinto  minister 
Affrthodei.  9>e  and  her  brother,  no  both  ezei<> 
rased  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introdnoed  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaridoDs  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  dtath  his  wife  and  nster  Enrydiee,  Aga- 
thodea  became  bia  fevourite.  On  the  deiath  of 
Ptolemy  (a.  c  205),  Agatbodea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  m^t  ba«c  m 
opportonity  of  plundering  the  royal  treaaary. 
They  also  fonned  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aj^ 
thodes  on  the  throne.  He  managed  fiv  some 
time,  in  onhmction  with  Sosibins,  to  act  aa 
goardiu  to  tlie  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanea. 
At  hut  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
wainst  him,  and  Tlepolemos  phwed  umself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
niglit,  and  foiced  their  way  in.  Apthodes  and 
his  lister  implored  in  the  most  abject  mamwr  that 
tbrir  Hves  might  be  spared,  bat  in  vwn.  Th* 
fiwnn  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  be  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  crud  fete.  Agathoclot  wiA 
b«r  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  stato  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  mnltitudo, 
who  litenlly  ton  them  limb  from  Ihnh.  All  their 
rdalioDS  and  those  who  had  had  any  ahan  in  the 
morder  of  Eurydiee  were  likewiae  pat  to  death. 
Polyb.  V.  65,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25 — 34  ;  Jnatin,  ixr. 
,  2  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiil  p.  S76  i  Pint  CZmmi. 
S3l)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomcnes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  AcananiaBy  and  noe  to  gnat  poww  in  Egypt. 
(PolyKlc.)  [CP.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  (^AyaSeicXift),  a  Sicilian  of 
sDch  remarkable  ability  and  enei^,  that  he  raised 
himself  frrm  the  station  of  a  potter  u  that  of  tyrsnt 
of  ^racuse  and  king  of  Sioly.  He  flonrisbed  in 
the  httor  part  of  the  Ibarth  and  the  beginniiv  of 
A»  third  oentniyv  &  ao  that  the  pMiod  n  hia 
dnninion  is  omtemponry  with  that  m  the  second 
and  tUrd  Samnito  wars,  during  wbidi  time  bis 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entin  is  the  hm  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  be  is  aot  onoe  nentimied 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  be  had  Samnites  and  Etmscana  in  his 
service,  that  asustance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tanntiiies  (Strab.  vi  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Amm,  e.  xxxv.) 
Hie  events  of  Us  me  an  detuied  by  Diodoma  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  baa  taken  hia  aecowit 
fhan  TimaeBs  of  IWomenimD,  a  historian  whom 
Agatbocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
fi^  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
nsmed.^»(niMiMi«(&alt'finder).  (Athen. vi. p. 273.) 
Hia  natural  propenuty  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
med  when  he  was  describing  the  anth»  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodoms  himself  does  not  hedtata  to 
■eeoae  hnn  of  having  calumniated  Agathoclea  veij 

Cif.  (Pivgm.  lib.  xxL)  PolyUaa  too  diaigoK 
with  wimd^  pemrting  the  tmtii  (zL  15),  aa 
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that  Um  accmmt  whidi  he  bu  left  mut  be  receiTed 
with  mach  snqiidon.  Hurelloos  storiu  an  te- 
lated  of  the  early  jean  of  Agsthodea.  Bom  at 
TbenDM,  %  town  of  Sicily  mbject  lo  Carthage,  ha 
n  aaii  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  iobnt,  by 
liis  &th«r,  Cardnns  of  Kh^nm,  in  conaeqaenoe  <^ 
s  nucewon  of  trouhlewme  dnanu,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  nnne  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
Hia  mother,  howeTer,  eecretly  prewrved  his  life, 
and  at  •eren  yean  old  he  was  restored  to  liit  fih 
Uier,  who  had  long  lepeated  of  hk  ooodnet  to  tbe 
child.  Dy  him  M  waa  taken  to  SjnoiH  and 
brought  np  a>  a  potter.  In  hu  yonui  ha  led  a 
lUe  of  extcaragaoee  and  debandiaiy,  bnt  was  i»- 
DHuk^de  for  stmigth  and  personal  bean^,  qn^ties 
which  leeommended  him  to  Damaa,  a  noUe  Syra- 
cnsaa,  nnder  whose  auspioeB  ha  was  made  first  a 
■olditt,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  nulilaiy 
tiibnne.  On  the  death  of  Damaa,  he  mairied  hii 
rich  widow,  and  w  beeame  one  id  the  wealthiert 
citizens  in  Syncose.  His  ambitionB  schemes  then 
dereloped  tbanselves,  and  he  waa  driven  into 
exQe.  After  seTeial  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  oreiawed  both  the  Syracusani 
and  Carthaginiana,  and  was  restored  nnder  aa  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democran', 
which  oath  he  kept  in  murdnuig  4000  and  baniu- 
ing  6000  citinns.  He  waa  immediately  declared 
aovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
Bat  Hamilcar,  tbe  Carth^iuan  general  in  Sicily, 
keft  the  field  Boocenfiilly  agunst  him,  afbs  the 
whole  of  Sidhr,  iriiicb  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himero,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  beai^^  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bdd  design  of  avertbg  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  fa^  carrying  the  war  into 
Afiica.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fixed  to  lat  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  ofler.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carth^nian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
dosdy  pnnued  by  than  fiw  nx  days  and  niriita, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shcoes  of  Aftica, 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  m  his  h^d, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  aa  a  thank-oifei^ 
ing  for  his  eaci^,  to  sacrifice  his  ahijpa  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kon,  goddesses  of  SieOy.  Thereiuon,  he 
bnmt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  acddierB  no  ttope  of 
aa&tj  except  in  conqnest 

His  sncceases  were  most  brilliant  and  npid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Cartliage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaden 
with  little  vigour ;  while  tlie  otner,  Uanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Cor- 
th^e,  and  had  almost  encamped  nnder  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
sammooed  from  Africa  by  the  tJban  of  Sicily, 
whars  the  Agrigentfaws  had  suddenly  invitod  their 
f elk)  w-conn  try  men  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
hia  army  under  his  son  Aichagathoa,  who  was  on- 
able  to  prevent  a  mnticy.  AgMhodes  returned, 
bat  waa  defeated ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  port  of  his  troops,  fled  fnnn  hia  camp  with 
Arcu^atfatts,  who,  howerer,  tost  his  way  and  was 
taken.   Agrthoclea  eacapedi  bnt  in  lerenge  fee  | 
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this  desertion,  the  aoldien  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  tnmblea 
awaited  him  in  Sidly,  whne  Dunoeiates,  a  Syn- 
cosan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  againA 
him.  Bnt  he  aade  a  treaty  with  the  Cartwyi nians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  reoeived  Dunoccatea  into  fer 
TOUT,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
lavohed  aties  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defiended 
Corcyra  agunst  Caasand«.  (Diod.  xxi.  fVwai.) 
He  j^nndend  tbe  lipari  idea,  and  also  canied  hia 
anna  into  Italy,  in  orier  to  attack  the  &QttiL 

But  hia  designs  were  in  tempted  by  severe  iU- 
neas  aooonpanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandsoo 
Aichogathns  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  femily  would  share  his 
fete.  Aceordin^y,  he  resolved  to  send  hia  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country;  they  wept  at  the  thoughU  of  his  dying 
thus  uncsred  fer  ud  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  then 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed ahnoot  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
tativo,  nmaens  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  stray  of  his  being  pn- 
soned  by  Maeoo,  an  associate  of  Archagatnus. 
The  poiaon,  we  an  told,  was  concealed  in  t^  qnill 
with  a^iidi  he  cleaned  hia  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  fijghtful  a  coodilion,  that  ha  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  ^  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  hong 
unable  to  give  any  ugns  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  waa  a  man 
who  did  not  heutate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  farther  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  pennuded  Ojphdhts,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  mto  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  muidoed  him  at  a  banqnet,  and  seind 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  |mnci- 
pol  Syi&cnsans  to  a  festival,  ^lied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  £00  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
news.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictiona  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  undmtand  the  statement 
of  Polybiui,  that  thourii  he  used  bloody  means  to 
aequin  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sdpio  Africanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  wen  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warrion  and  wisest  statesmen,  Kfilied,  Agathoclea 
and  Dimydas.  (PolyK  zv.  S£.)  He  meara  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powen  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syrocase  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  pnbllc  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  hu  name. 

As  to  the  chronolwy  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athena,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
t.s.  Aug.  15.  &  CL  310.  (Clinton,  i^ost.  HelL) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  &  c.  307.  died  &  289, 
after  a  reimi  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
DiodoruB,  Uough  Lncian  {Maerob,  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathocles  left,  were  tbe  Mamertini  who  af^  hia 
death  seiied  Meaauw,  and  oecadmied  the  first 
Punic  war.  [0.  E.  L.  C.] 
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AQATHOCLE& 

AOATHOCLES  CA-yoteAM,  L  Tk*  fr- 
lia  of  Ljamachna,  ww  s  TTuwafim  Pcnett,  bat 
ebtaiiMd  tke  fcTOor  of  Philip  thtongb  fktterj,  «ad 
«at  aiaad  by  bin  to  bkb  mk.  rnM^onpas, 
7.  iftbK  TL  p.  2&»,  £,  te.:  Axrva,  JwA  vL 
2&  Imd.  18.) 

2.  Tbe  aon  of  Lyiimadnia  br  an  Odryiiaa 
voman,  whom  Poljamna  (ri.  12)  eaOi  Afacria. 
Aiatbodaa  waa  aent  by  lus  £ttlwr  a^unat  the 
Ortae,  abovt  a.  a  29^  bat  waa  defieoted  ud  taken 
piimiB.  H«  ma  kiaHj  tnted  bj  OnmAaetu, 
dKkingoftbeOetae^and  acotbadE  tohk&tbor 
villi  preaente ;  bat  Ijjmmim,  notwithiluding, 
naidted  aomat  the  0«tae,aiid  waa  taken  priaoner 
haadL  H«  too  waa  alto  ideaaed  by  Dnmichae- 
tit,  who  nedred  in  eonaeqaawe  the  daiighter 
LjHHtadiaB  in  nnzriage,  Aceording  to  aome  ao- 
than  it  waa  only  Agatboelea,  and  according  to 
otbm  onlj  Ljvmaehm,  who  waa  taken  piiaanar. 
(Diod.  Sm.  xzL  p.  559,  ed.  W«aa. ;  Pina.  i  9. 
i  7  ;  Smb.  viL  pp.  302, 305 ;  Plut.  Ifnutr.  c  39, 
iiKT.  MM.  mrf.  p.  555,  d.)  In  287,  A^ 
fiwdea  waa  aent  by  liia  &tim  ^ainat  Demetnna 
PoHorcetn,  who  had  marched  into  Ana  to  de- 
pire  Lytinachna  td  Lydia  and  Cam,  In  thia 
inHMon  he  WM  ■BweMfali  he  deCHtad  Ljai- 
■nn  nd  drm  him  oat  of  hb  teher'a  pro- 
TiMM.  {Pint.  Demetr.  e.  46.)  Agathodea  waa 
dtMioed  to  be  the  ■Dcceoaor  of  Lyaimadma,  and 
WIS  popular  among  bia  enbjecti;  bat  hia  atep- 
Bodwr,  Aninoe,  prejudiced  die  mind  of  hia  &ther 
■gahuthim;  and  after  an  nnaucceaafnl  attempt  to 
pnooD  him,  LyanaAaa  <aat  him  into  pnaon, 
vheie  he  waa  murdered  (jl  a  284)  hy  PtoMmaaa 
Ceraanna,  who  waa  a  fugitiTe  at  the  court  of  Lni- 
Budiiia.  Hia  widow  Lnandia  fled  with  Ua  chil- 
dm,  and  Alexander,  hia  brothn,  to  Sdencns  in 
An,  who  made  war  ii^on  LyniMebQa  in  eonae- 
Vxaet,  (Ucsnnon,  PkjL  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
S36,  ed.  Bekkar;  Paai.  L  10;  Juatin,  zriL  1.) 

AGATHOCLES  ('ATnAMcXvi),  a  Onek  biato- 
nan,  who  wrote  the  hiabHy  ef  Cyncua  (vfpl 
K>{W).  He  ia  called  by  Athenaeaa  both  a 
Bali;^(«ian  (i.  p.  30,  &  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyn- 
m.  (xif.  p.  649,  L)  He  naij  eakfaiB^ 
one  worn  Babylon,  and  have  aettled  at  Cjaen. 
The  fint  and  third  booko  are  referred  to  by  Atho- 
luna.  (ix.  pu  375,  £,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
Agathoelea  lived  is  unknown,  and  hia  wwk 
a  now  bat ;  but  it  aeeoa  to  have  been  extenaiTety 
icad  in  antiqai^,  aa  it  u  referred  to  by  Cicero  {d* 
X)nL24),  (J»LiVaL  Henehna of  booka 

IT.  T.  viV  nd  oOcT  aDoent  wiUoia.  Agathocke 
>ho  wgSka  of  the  origin  of  Rme.  (Fcatua,  n.  o. 
JbnoK;  Solinna,  Po^  1.)  The  adioliaat  on 
Apalloaiiia  (rr.  761 )  dtea  Hemmn  {iw^itr^ian) 
ty  n  AfOhocles,  who  ia  naoally  tnppoaed  to  be 
^  MBe  aa  the  above-mentioited  one.  (Compare 

There  an  eereial  other  writers  of  Htut  Hma 
na^  I.  Agathodca  of  Atiaz,  who  wnite  a  wnk 
an  SAmg  (dXiwrud,  Snidaa,  a.  vi  KikUios).  2.  Of 
OuiN,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agricnltun.  (Vairo 
adColim.<feAAuf.  LI;  Plin.  ^.  xxii.  44.) 
1  Of  UQetua,  irito  wrote  a  woric  on  riven.  (PhiL 
4enae.p.ll53,c)  4.  Of  Samoa,  whowntes 
vtA.  on  the  cmudtadon  of  Peaainiu.  (Pint.  Ibid. 
p.  1159,  a.) 

AGATHOGLES,bratherofAgathoGlM.  [A<u- 

TMXua.] 
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A6ATH0DAEM0N  CAiilital^mi'or'AyalBt 
Sedi),  the  "Good  Ood,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
w^tsn  the  Oreeka  diank  a  cnp  ofnnmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repeat.  A  temple  dedioMed  to 
him  waa  aitaated  Mi  the  rood  from  Mt^opdia  to 
Maenaloi  ia  Arcadia.  Psuaniaa  (viii.  36.  1  3) 
eonjectiuea  that  the  name  ia  a  mve  epithet  of  Zeu. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Pirymek.  p.  603.)    [L.  &] 

AOATHODAEMON  ("AriMal^uir);  a  nativa 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  ia  known  of  bbn  it,  that 
ha  waa  the  deaigner  of  oaoie  mot  to  accompany 
Ptidemy^  Oaog^hy.  Copiea  of  theae  m^  are 
fennd  appended  to  aannlHSS.  of  Ptolemy.  On* 
of  theae  it  at  Vicmia,  anothv  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  theae  HSS.  b  the  fcUowing  notioe : 
"Ea  nr  KAavtlev  M-raXtnalov  Ttmrffufmi^  fi*- 

'AJi^Kwtptis  dventmt  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
deliiiierted  the  vhele  iBhawted  worid  awonling  ta 
the  toAt  boaka  on  Geegaphy  flf  CL  Ptol—a at). 
The  Vicona  M&  of  Pbdnny  it  one  of  the  mott 
beaatifnl  extuL  Hie  aapt  attadwd  to  it,  37  in 
nnmber,  omnjaiaing  1  genod  map,  10  mapt  of 
Eoropo,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Aua,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  men,  the  moantaina  red  or  dark 
ydknr,  and  the  hod  white.  The  dinatti,  panl. 
Idt,  and  ikt  boon  of  the  Imigett  day,  an  madkq^ 
on  the  Eaat  maigin  of  Uw  mapa,  and  dte  neridiana 
on  the  North  and  Sooth.  Wo  have  no  evidenoa 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  aa  the  only  notice 
[veaerved  n^ecting  him  ia  that  quoted  above. 
Then  waa  a  gnmmariaa  of  the  mme  name,  to 
whom  tnae  aztuit  letttn  of  laidore  of  Pdn^aoi 
an  addnaaed.  Sana  han  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  qneation.  Heenn,  howeroi^ 
cnoaiden  the  delinetflor  of  the  mapa  to  have  been 
a  ecntomponiy  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viiL  1,  2)  men* 
tiona  ctttain  mqitortablee(wbwt«f),  irtiich  ^ree 
in  number  and  anangemoil  with  Utooo  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  HS& 

Varioot  error*  having  in  the  eoarae  of  time  cnpt 
into  the  copiea  of  the  mapa  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaoa  Donia,  a  Benedictine  nkou,  who  flou- 
riahed  about  a.  d.  1470}  nitued  and  CMmctcd 
them,  nbttitBting  Latfa  for  Greek  naaiear  Hia 
nipt  an  ^penled  to  the  Ebaerian  US.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  an  the  tame  in  number  and 
neariy  the  tame  in  ordwwith  thooe  of  Agatht^ 
daenmu  (Heenn,  CommaUatio  d»  PoiUiiiit  Gm- 
grapk.  PtoUmaei  TiManrnqm  m  amtemmm ; 
Baidal,  OmmmiaHoiwiiixf-litttariadtG.  PtoUmaei 
AiyrvM«HmwoMttAMhB.7.)  [C.P.M.] 

A'GATHON  C*y^%  the  aon  of  the  Mace- 
donmn  Philotaa,  and  the  laother  of  Panwmon 
and  Aaander,  waa  given  aa  a  boatage  to  AntigDuna 
in  B.  c.  31s,  by  hU  brother  Aaander,  who  waa 
mtr^  of  Caiiia,  but  waa  taken  back  again  by 
Aamder  in  a  few  day^  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  ton,  named  Aaander,  who  ia  mentioned  ia  a 
Greek  inacription.  (BSdkh,  Corp.  Imer.  105.) 

A'GATHON  an  Athenian  ti^ 

poet,  waa  bom  afaoat  &  c.  447,  and  aprong  from  a 
rich  and  reipectable  bmily.  He  vraa  consequently 
CNtemporary  with  Socratea  and  Aldbiadcs  and 
the  other  diatinguiahed  chaiactera  of  tbeir  ago, 
with  many  of  whom  he  waa  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquuntanoa.  Amongst  theae  waa  hia  friend 
Eoripidea.  He  waa  remarkable  ita  the  handaome- 
neaa  of  hia  penon  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(PbL  Pnk^  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  hia  fint 
vktocyatthe  Liaaan  faatival  in  b.  a  416,  whea 
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h»«aiailtf>ifcmAtit7]re«nof  ige:  sikMair 
wt  riifk  FItf*  iipiiili  tta  S]ri^«n,  or  bn- 
VMtitolm  bMB  gifVB,  whkh  be  kM  Mdfl  tfe 
nrwrfw  fcb  Jafigt  ■>  gJM.  Ik  mm  » 
hid  «t  AptiuB't  bowe,  aad  «nM^  the  intofe- 
ortofi  BT^  ApeOodflraa,  Socatn,  ArirtDplmei, 
IKotiH,aBdAlenndH.  PlMo  wn  tkn  fiinrteai 
^on  of  age,  lad  s  ^editor  at  tbe  tragic  cmtect, 
n  v^ud  AgadMB  was  Tietariou.  (AtboL  t.  p. 
217,1.)  W%es  Agrttmwuabdotfa^jMfitf 
i«  (b.  c.  407),  be  TMted  Ae  coot  Ar^dam, 
the  kii«  of  Slaeedonk  (Aelian,  T.  H.  xm.  4), 
when  hia  eU  friend  Eoripidea  was  afae  a  gneet  at 
the  mae  time.  From  the  CCTWwimi  in  the  Ramae 
( 83 ),  that  be  waa  gone  ^Munpwr  «h«xiar,  Dothing 
certain  can  be  determined  aa  to  the  laae  of  hia 
death.  The  pfanae  ndmiu  of  twn  neniiiga,  either 
tint  be  WW  uea  naidiu  at  the  coat  of  Aidtdaaa, 
or  that  be  wae  dead.  T)»t  fbmo-,  howercr,  ia  the 
more  probaUe  inteipRlatiMi.  (Clinton,  FatC  HtiL 
ToL  ii.  pu  rrril)  He  ia  genenllj  lappoeed  to 
hare  died  abont  B.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eercB.  (Bode,  OaduOta  der  Oram.  DitkOamtt^  i. 
|k  553.)  The  poelie  neeita  of  AgaAen  wen  cob- 
aidttaMe,  but  Ui  eenpoattiona  wen  man  tmaaifc- 
M»  ta  elfpnee  and  Bowery  ornamenta  tbm  fbcce, 
Tigoor,  or  snblimitj.  Th^  aboonded  in  anti- 
tliMi  and  metaphor,  "with  dteofiil  thooghta  and 
kindly  image*,"  ^Adian,  V.H.  xir.  18,)  and  he 
ia  mid  to  btn  imitated  ia  mae  the  proae  v£  Oor- 
giaa  the  philoaapber.  The  kngnage  whieh  Hato 
pata  into  Ua  nrnth  in  the  Synqnuam,  ia  of  the 
aame  cbaneter,  (nil  of  bannonioos  wocda  and  aoftly 
flowillg  perioda :  an  budan  Pn/ia  dfp^frl  piatrmt. 
The  style  of  hii  venea,  and  etpeciaUy  of  hia  ^lical 
cempoHtioDi,  ia  ie)>eaeutad  by  AiiiUrahaDea  u  h» 
Tbanphariainme  (191)  aa  afiectea  and  eftmi- 
aitc^  cwTHpending  with  hia  peraonal  ^tpeaiance 
ndnaoner.  In  that  play  (acted  b.c.  409),  ^■'here 
he  ^ipean  ai  the  friend  cf  Eoripidea,  he  ia  ridicnled 
fiir  hu  effianiittcy,  both  in  mannen  and  actioni, 
being  brooght  on  the  (tage  in  female  ^eaa.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  fin  ymn  aftecwardi^  Alietophanea 
■peakj  highly  of  him  aa  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
lum  an  *ia9it  votvnjt  «u  — Iwit  tmi  ^Cwt, 
In  the  Tbennophoriaaaae  (29)  alao,  be  caDa  him 
'KyiSm  i  MXutit.  In  aome  le^iecta,  Agathon 
waa  inatrmnental  in  cnnnng  the  dedine  of  ttagedy 
at  Athena.  He  waa  the  fint  tagic  poet,  according 
to  AliataUe  (AeL  18. 1 22),  who  fiimmwirfd  the 
inetiee  ^  naerti^  diaiiBea  betwaoi  the  acta,  the 
■object-matter  of  which  waa  anooonected  with  the 
atory  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  iiM\i(tm,  at  intercahiy,  aa  bung  merely 
lyrical  or  mnaiGal  tnterindea.  The  eame  critic 
(iPoct  18.  S  17)  alao  Uamee  him  for  eeleeting  too 
axtcMive  nhjeeta  fa  Ua  tiuedieb  AfMhon  alao 
wnta  piooea,  the  atorf  and  cbaweteta  of  wbkh 
wen  the  eieatunu  of  pore  fiction.  One  of  tbeee 
waa  called  the  "Flown"  fA^Aoi,  AriaL  PaH  9. 
i  7)  t  iu  nbjeet-matter  was  nmtber  mythical  nor 
hiatoried,  and  tbnefore  probably  "neitha  eerioaily 
■fleelinfe  nor  terrible."  (Schkgd,  Dram,  LU.  L 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loai  of  thk 
work,  which  mart  ban  been  amnimg  and  originaL 
The  titlea  of  fonr  only  <rf  hii  tnoediei  are  known 
with  certainty:  they  are,  the  Tbyealee,  the  Tde> 
phao,  the  Atome,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
whiA  ia  uaibed  to  fain,  ia  ef  doabtfnl  anthoii^. 
It  ia  prsbaUe  that  Aiistophaneo  bia  gjrai  oa 
ntaela  fton  wma  of  AguMB^  phqr*  ii  th* 


ThammfhraanM,  T.  100-130.  Tbeocniaaatf 
AflBthoa  daa  wnaa  nnmiiHii,  cr  datUien  waia 
caaie  viilcr  af  ^  ttrntt  haa  been  nfrrted  by 
Bmitley,  in  laa  PimertBthm  nan  the  EpiMki  cf 
br^idea,  p^  417.  (BiatM,  ChamiariBhn  Aga^ 
tftem  edta,  Artt  ^  wgtthm  mm  ntiomik,  Bah^ 
1829,  «m)  [R.  W.] 

A'OATUON  CAT^fc"),  ^  Samoa,  who  vnto 
a  work  ofm  S^thia  and  another  wfoa  Hiren. 
(Plm.  rfi  flmti  f.  1156,  e.  1159^  SlafaaNi, 
Strm.  liL  lOa  10,  ed.  GaU«d.) 

ACATHOX  CATdlMr),  at  fint  Reader, 
warda  Librarian,  at  Conataiitinnple,  In  a.  b.  £84, 
during  hia  Rcnderahip,  be  wai  Notary  or  Se- 
porter  at  the  6ih  Oerienl  Coandl,  which  on- 
demncd  the  MciMthelite  beren.  Uc  aent  copin 
flf  the  acta,  wnttM  l^himadC  to  the  finPuri- 
aiehniea.  Ha  wnt^  a.  m,  712,  a  abort  tieatix, 
(till  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempta  of  Pliil^ 
picna  Bardanea  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  iiauf 
thelite  emv,  Omdlionmi  Nova  CoUeetie  d  Matm, 
Tol.  xii.p^  189.  [A.  J.  C.J 

AGATHO'STHENES  ^Ay^Mi^),  a  GteA 
lualarian  or  philoa«yherirf  uwNtaiii  due, whs ii 
refemd  to  bj  Taetaea  (ad  Ifeopkr.  TOl,  1031. 
CUL  riL  645)  as  hia  aolhori^  in  matten  coowct- 
ed  with  geognphy.  Thoe  ia  mention  oC  a  Toik 
of  Agathoathaiea  caUed  "  Asaticn  Caraiini" 
GoMnicn,  m  AraL  Phaea.  24),  where  Gah 
/fatae  m  ParDte*.  p.  125,  Ac)  wiihed  to  tod 
the  name  Aglaoatbenea;  lor  Aglaoathenea  orAj^ 
thenea,  who  ia  1^  tarn  oanddered  to  be  the  uni 
aa  Agathosthenet,  wrote  a  wJirk  on  the  hiitaiy 
of  Nazoa,  of  which  nothing  ii  extant,  bat  which 
wae  much  need  by  aodent  writen,  (Hygin.  P>*^ 
Attr.  ii.  16  ;  Entoeth.  CbJM.  iL  27  i  PoUox.  ii. 
83;  Athen.iiLpL78;  PKn. Al iv. 23.)  [L.^] 

AGATUOTYCHUSCATaMrvxKXuuKiait 
veterinary  rargeon,  whoae  due  and  hiatwy  are  im- 
kiwwn,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fburtli  or 
fifth  eentory  after  Christ  Some  fr^imenu  i4  hi 
writing*  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  woifci 
Ml  thia  lubject  fint  puhliibed  in  ■  Lttin  tiandatiM 
by  Jo.  Raellina,  Vetermawiat  MaHemat  LUridai, 
Parii.  1530,  M.,  and  afterwarda  in  Greek 
Grynaeua,  Baail.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A  0  ] 

AGATHYLLUS  ('A-pffaUM),  of  Aividii.  i 
a  Greek  ekgiac  poet,  who  ia  quoted  by  DionjtiBi : 
in  referotce  to  the  tuetory  of  Aouaa  and  thefbvi- 
dation  of  RoDWb    Smne  of  hia  waei  are  ptcnned  I 
by  Dionyuna.   (L  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  CA7d»up«),  m  wa  4 
Aeolna,  regarded  aa  tM  founder  u  Agalhymni 
in  Sicily.   (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA'VE  ('AtwI).  1.  Adan^terofCadmicik 
and  wile  at  the  ^lartan  Ediim,  by  whoa  da 
became  the  mother  of  Ptt&thaita,  who  aaceeodedUi 
gnndfirther  Cadmoa  aa  king  of  Tbebea.  Aga'* 
waa  the  liater  of  Antono*,  Ino,  and  Semele  (Apcii 
lod.  iiL  4.  g  2),  and  when  Sande,  during 
^egnancy  with  Dituyaaa,  waa  deatroyed  by  lli* 
ught  of  the  iplndonr  of  Zeoa,  ha  lictert  ^nai 
the  report  that  •he  had  only  endcATooied  to  cor 
ceal  her  guilt,  by  pretendiiv  that  Zeoi  wai  tbi 
bther  of  her  child,  and  that  ka  deatractiaD  wm  • 
jnat  puniahment  for  her  frlaehood.  Thii  calami^ 
waa  afterwardi  moat  aeverely  avenged  npon  Ag>f» 
For,  after  Dionyna,  the  aoo  of  8en^  had  ^ 
veaaed  the  wwli^  he  CUM  to  Thabei  and  oenvdm 

the  wanen  to  edebnte  Ua  DioiVMe  ialinh^ 
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witsp  then  notoo*  prooeediags,  went  Idmettf  to 
■ft  CSthaeioo,  but  me  torn  to  neeei  then  by 
la  en  aiAer  who  to  h«  haaj  beUered 

hki  to  be  •  wild  bcMt  (j^oOod.  iiL  6.  S  2 ;  Ot. 
Ma.  iiL  725 ;  camp.  Pxnthxd&)  Hyginoa  (Fab. 
240,  254}  Bakes  Ag&re,  tHa  this  >£ed,  go  to 
lUjiii  lad  mnj  king  L  jeothenee,  whom  how- 
ever ihe  afterwude  killed  in  order  to  giia  his 
kngdon  fbr  her  btber  Cedntu.  This  ■OGomit  u 
Bsaifeedy  tniu[daced  hj  Hjginiu,  and  most  ham 
hdoi^  to  u  eoiliei  put  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
2.  [NuuDA*.] 

A6D1STIS  fATUrrii),  a  mythical  being  con- 
■«ted  with  the  Phrygiaii  wmhip  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Paanoiu  (viL  17.  %&)  nlates  the  follow- 
ing rtoij  ahmt  Agdiatia.  On  flOB  oeonoB  Zens 
navttdn^j  h^ot  by  the  Earth  »  nqwriraman 
being  vhidi  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
oiled  Agdistia,  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
■■■""■^  it,  and  from  its  aerered  oiSmb  there 
grew  up  an  aboond-tree.  Onee  when  the  daaghter 
«f  the  irm-god  Sangarins  waa  gathering  the  fruit 

ibia  tree,  she  pat  smne  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
fast  here  the  abocnds  disappeared,  and  ahe  became 
tlie  mother  of  Atlea,  who  was  of  anch  extnordinarr 
leaacj,  th^  when  he  iiad  grown  up  Agdistis  feU 
io  km  with  him.  Hia  rdatiTea,  however,  deatined 
bia  to  baecBDe  the  husband  of  the  daag^t«r  of  the 
kng  rf  Pesdmia,  wh^her  he  went  accordindy. 
Bm  at  the  m<nnent  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
nmiaeiicedt  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
■cited  by  a  6t  of  madneas,  in  which  he  unmanned 
kimelf ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daogb- 
ter  did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
fad,  and  obtained  from  Zem  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  beooae  decomposed  or 
dis^pear.  Ttua  is,  nja  PwuBniss,  the  most  po- 
pahr  acEoant  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affiiir, 
which  is  prdbably  pert  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
tke  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
of  AgdisUe  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
msbdimd  to  be  buried,  it  mentiaied  by  Paua- 
aiss.  (i  4- 1  5.)  According  to  Hesychina  (i;  v.) 
nd  Stnbo  (xiL  p.  £67;  camp.  x.  p.  469),  Apliatis 
ia  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  was  worahipped  at  Pee- 
KBOs  under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  difier- 
nt  is  given  by  Amolniis.  {Adv.  GatL  ix.  6.  §  4 ; 
009.  lliaBC.  Pdix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE1<ADAS  CATaAdSof),  a  native  of  Aigoa 
(Paana.  tL  8.  |  ^  viL  34.  9  2,  z.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eninently  disdngoiihed  as  a  statuary.  Hia  fiune 
i*  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  initnctor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Snidas,  >.  tf.  ; 
Sthal.  ai  Anttofik.  Bim.  «M  j  Tielses,  CkOiai. 
in.  154,  Ttn.  191 — tat  the  namei  'EAittov  and 
TfAiSev  an  toiqueationably  merely  corruptions  of 
'At^uESoo,  as  was  first  obs^ved  by  Meursius,  with 
vhon  Winekrimann,  Thiersch,  and  MUUer  agree), 
lljrt«,aad  Polydetos.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxir.  8,  a. 
1ft.)  The  detenninatioa  of  the  period  when 
AgeMaa  flomished,  has  given  riae  to  a  great  deal 
cf  dncoHOD,  owii^  to  the  apparently  contndietory 
AatoBeatt  is  the  writm  who  mention  the  nsme. 
P>auiaB(Ti.IO.  $2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas cast  a 
Haae  sf  Cleostbenes  (who  gwned  a  victory  in  the 
cbsnot-nce  in  the  66th  Olym^ad)  with  the 
dnriot,  horaes,  and  diarioteer}  which  waa  set  i^at 
Qfi^a.  Tlun  wece  also  M  Olympia  statnas 
taofTiBaBUMiuof  Da^  and  Anodos  of  T»- 
ntn.  KawTfaHMutbeiuvMnit  to  death  hjrlhe 
MhiWHM^ftrMapMtkipaiioaV  tha  attrapt  of 


lagena  is  OL  bviii.  3  (&  &  £07);  and  Anochns 
(as  we  learn  bam  EnaeUu)  was  a  victor  in  the 
game*  of  the  6£th  OL  So  or  everything  »  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  uve  been  bora 
about  B.  c  £40,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(JL  e.)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletu^  Phrad- 
moQ,  and  Myron,  flooriahed  in  the  87th  OL  Tbia 
agrees  with  tha  alatanent  of  tha  sdudiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  MeHte  thoe  vii  a  statue  of 
'HpuA^  dAflfmucM,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  peati- 
lenoe.  (OL  Izzxvii  S.  4.)  To  theie  authorities 
muat  be  added  a  passage  <^  Pauaaniaa  (iv.  33.  g  3), 
where  he  tpeska  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made 
Agehdas  Ctr  the  Messentaoa  of  Maapactna.  Thia 
moat  have  been  after  the  year  a.  c  4££,  when  the 
Meaaenians  wen  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactnt.  In  otder  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  aappoee  that  Pliny's 
date  ia  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Heretues 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melita :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebehs^  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  bat  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  PauBsnias  tiU  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  an  so  neady  the  Hnw^  would  bo 
a  very  eitiaordinary  coincidence.  Tha  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  then  were  two  artuu  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Aigive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
atwut  B.  c  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Slcyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
oonfonnded  by  Uia  scholiut  on  AiiBttquianea  with 
his  nMweilluatrioas  namesake  of  Aigoa.  Thierscli 
supports  Uiia  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
paasage  of  ftnaaniaa.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  aasnmes 
that  Uen  wen  two  artiata  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  A^vea.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  » 
mOmAj  dM  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diiUnii(^ 
cnrcmatie  and  enhannosK  st^  of  Gnek  muuc. 
Canachus  and  Ariatodea  of  Sicyoo  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  AmUL  PaL  Fttm.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epo<A.  d.  bild.  Kwat.  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AOELA'US  (,'h-ti\aoty  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
des  and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  {  8.)  Herodotus  (L  7) 
derives  the  nmily  of  Croesus  from  one  Alaeu^ 
and  DiodoruB  (iv.  31 )  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Hendea  and  Omphale  Lamns,  and 
othen  Lannedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat.  dt 
laend.  4fi.) 

2.  A  son  of  DamaatM't  and  ma  of  tha  soitori  of 

Peneh^  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  831.)  In  the  strug^  of 
Odysseus  with  the  nitws,  and  after  many  tnthem 
had  &Uen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xziL  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  stmck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelini 
(zxii  393.) 

3.  A  slava  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  in&nt 
Paris  on  mo&nt  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  h^we  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  isfont  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  hia  own  house  and 
Itfought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  4 ;  compare 
Pabu,) 

There  an  several  other  inythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelana,  coDcenng  whom  no  particD- 
lua  are  known.   (^poDod.  ii.  8,  8  ^  *  Antonin. 
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lib.  2;  Bcm.  H  yiii.  257,  zL  802;  Pbu  tUI 
K.  %  7.)  [L.  8.] 

AOELA'US  CATAnu),  vS  Nmputiu,  wma  » 
haflinf  Du  in  the  Aetolun  itste  at  the  time  of 
dw  Adueoi  Ingob  He  ia  fint  mentioned  in 
&  &  221,  when  m  negociated  the  allianoe  between 
the  IDjiiui  chief  Soerdilaidu  and  the  Aetoliuu. 
It  was  throng  hi*  pennaaire  speech  that  Phil^ 
of  MiwrioBh  and  hii  alliea  were  indnoed  to  mak* 
fmet  with  the  AetoUuu  (b.  c.  218),  nd  he  waa 
elected  Munl  of  the  latter  in  the  Mowing  Tear, 
thoni^  hia  conduct  in  reconunanding  peace  was 
Boon  afterward*  blamed  hy  his  fidde  eountiTmcn. 
(Po]yk  IT.  16,  T.  10»— 107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AOELE'IS  QAytX^  or  'At*- 
Ai^l  a  ■DnanM|/4i7  Athena,  b;  which  aba  it  de^^ 
n^ad  ai  the^wider  or  proteetnu  of  tha  paoM, 
(Horn.  It.  iv.  128,  t.  76fi,  n.  269,  zv.  21S, 
<M.  ill  378,  Ac)  [L.S.3 

AOE'LLIUS.  [A.O>LLn;a.] 

AOE^OR  CArf>^)*  1.  A  «m  of  Pomdon 
and  lJhj*t  'king  of  Phoenida,  and  twin-bn>ther  of 
Belns.    (Apollod.  ii.  1. 1  4.)    He  married  Tde- 

fhniin,  hy  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  C-*^""*, 
'hoenix,  Cylix,  Thanu,  Phineui,  and  according 
to  tome  of  Enropa  alio.  (SchoL  ad  £bnp.  PAdom. 
5;  Hnin.  Fab.  178;  Paaa.  t.  25.  8  7 ;  Schol. 
vdApMm.  Hkoi.^  17%  m.  im.)  After  hi> 
dang^tar  Earqpa  had  beat  eatried  off  by  Zent, 
Apaior  aent  ont  hia  loni  in  aearch  of  her,  and  en- 
raned  them  not  to  retnm  without  their  nater.  Aa 
Enn^  waa  not  to  be  fimnd,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  aettled  in  foreign  conntriei.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  $  1  i  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  VitgU  (Am. 
L  888)  eaUa  Caithua  the  city  of  Aganor,  by  irMch 
ha  alwdea  lothe  daaoMit  m  Dido  from  Agenoe. 
Dattmann  {Mgdlolcg,  L  p.  232,  fte.)  pointa  ont 
that  the  KDuine  Phoeniciao  name  of  Agenw  waa 
Chnas,  w&ch  ia  the  aame  aa  Canaan,  and  upon 
theae  &ets  he  builda  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  aame  aa  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
afMoaea. 

3.  Aaonof  Jasiu,aBd&thvof  AignsPinoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (ApoDod.  ii.  1.  |  2.)  Hellaniau 
{Froffm.  p.  47,  ed.  Stuis.)  states  that  Agsnor  was 
a  son  of  PhoroneoB,  and  brother  of  Jasna  and  Pe- 
h^na^  and  that  after  their  bther's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  diTided  his  dominiona  between 
themaelres  in  anch  a  mannw,  that  Pelasgos  re- 
eeived  the  conntrr  about  the  riTer  Emsinus,  and 
built  Laxiaaa,  and  Jasna  the  conntry  aboot  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, inndad  thdr  doniniotM*  and  thus  became  king 
of  Aigoa. 

5.  The  son  and  BBcceMor  of  Tiiopaa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aikoc.  He  bdon«d  to  tha  hooae  of 
PhoToneiia,  and  was  fiuher  of  Ootopoa.  (j^na. 
ii.  16. 1  1 ;  Hygin.  /fa5.  U&) 

4.  A  son  of  Plenron  and  Xanthippe,  and  giand- 
Bon  of  Aetolu,  Epicaate,  the  dai^ter  of  Caly- 
den,  became  (7  him  the  notber  of  Porthaon  and 
Dononlce.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  7.)  AoconUng  to 
Panaanias  (iiL  IS.  g  8),  Theatins,  tha  &ther  of 
Leda,  is  likewtae  a  son  of  dua  Anon. 

6.  A  aon  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophia,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  waa  bn^her  1^  Pronona  and  ArsinoS, 
who  was  maitied  to  Alcmaeon,  bat  waa  abandoned 
br  him.  When  Akmaeon  wanted  to  fan  die 
cdebrated  neddaoe  and  peplna  of  Haimoma  to  hia 
aaoood  wifo  Caliiriioi,  ua  daaghtar  of  AAftoia, 
he  waa  akdn  Igr  Agoaw  andPlamta  at  tha  ioati- 


gation  of  Ph^eua.  But  what  the  two  hnAea 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dediaato 
the  neddaoe  and  peplns,  they  were  kilkd  by  Ab- 
photems  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaem  and 
Oalinboe.  (Apdlod.  iiL  7,  §  5.)  Pansaniaa  (jSL 
24.  8  4),  who  rehtea  the  aame  stoiy,  caUa  the  diO- 
dren  of  Phegan^  TanonnB,  Azian,  and  A^h^ 
siboe& 

6.  A  son  of  the  Traian  Anienar  and  HeaHi^ 
the  tsieeteaa  of  Atbenb  (Hem.  A  zi  59,  tL 
297.)  Ha  appeara  in  the  Iliad  w  one  of  ^ 
honest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  rf  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  i^xm  the  fortifications  of  the 
Oreeks.  (it.  467,  zii.  93,  zIt.  425.)  He  eren 
Tntnrea  to  firiit  with  AduUes,  who  ia  wounded 
by  him.  (zzl  570,  Ac.)  Apollo  named  him  in 
a  dsnd  fimn  the  aagar  of  A<&iUee,  and  than  aa- 
amned  himsdf  the  appwauoe  of  Agenot^  hj  which 
mean*  he  drew  Aoulles  away  traca  the  walk  of 
Tny,  and  aSbrded  to  the  fogitiTe  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  dtj.  (xzL  in  fine.)  Aocording  to 
Paoaanias  (z.  27.  %  1)  Agenw  waa  alain  by  Nefr- 
ptolemna,  and  was  represented  by  PolTgnotoa  in 
the  great  yinring  In  the  Lescfae  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  person^es  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  pasi^[es :  Apdiod.  iL  1.  $5, 
iiL  5.  §  6 ;  Hran.  F<A.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  CAtvVv),  >  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  dedgnadng  a  deacaudant  cf  an  Ageow, 
sQch  as  Cadmus  (Ot.  Mtt.  iiL  8,  81,  90 ;  ir. 
56SX  Phineus  (VaL  Flaoc.  It.  883),  and  Peraeua. 
(Ot.  MeL  ir.  771.)  [L.  S.) 

AOE'POLIS  CAt^uX  <tf  Rhodes,  was  tmt 
by  his  oonntiymen  aa  ambasaadw  to  the  oonanl  <^ 
Maidua  Philippa%  a.  c  199^  in  the  war  iritk 
Penena,  and  had  an  intiarnew  with  bin  nme 
Henodenm  in  UaeadoniL  In  tiie  foUowii^  year, 
B.  a  168;  ha  went  aa  ambassador  to  Rnne  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (PolyK 
zzTiiL  14,  15,  zziz.  4,  7;  Lir.  xIt.  8.) 

AQESANDERor  AOESILA'US  QAyitnaipn 
at  'ATwrfAoo*),  from  4yw  and  dr^p  or  Am^  a  aur- 
name  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  aa  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hj/mm.  m  Fat- 
lad.  ISO,  with  Spanbeim**  note;  Heaydi.  a.  ck; 
Aeschyl.  op.  Atim.  iiL  p.  99.1  Nicander  (cy. 
^IAm.  XT.  p.  684)  uses  the  fenn  HTSffiAoet.  [L.S.] 

AOESANDER,  a  acnlptor,  a  natiTO  «f  the 
iiland  of  Rhodea,  His  name  occara  in  no  aatbor 
ezcept  Pliny  {H.  A^  zzztL  5.  s.  4),  and  w» 
know  bat  of  oav  work  iriiich  he  ezecnted ;  it  ia  a 
work  howerer  wliich  bear*  the  noet  deoaiTe  te»- 
tunony  to  his  soipasdng  geninfc  In  oonjonctiMi 
with  Polydoms  and  Atbenodens  ha  acniptured 
the  group  of  I«ocoon,  a  woik  whidt  is  nnked  by 
all  competent  judges  anmg  the  most  perfect  apeci- 
men*  of  art,  espeaally  on  account  of  toe  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  sufiering 
portrayed  in  CTer^  feature,  limb,  and  muacJe, 
there  is  still  preserred  that  air  of  snbUna  r^oae, 
which  characteiiaed  the  best  [oodnetiottB  of  Oneiui 

Sniua.  This  oelehtated  group  was  diaoovarad  is 
e  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titos  wt  the 
Esqniline  hill :  it  ia  now  preaerred  in  the  mvaeam 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  doe*  not  hedtate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
atatoaiy  and  punting  A  great  de^  haa  beat 
written  reqiMcting  Ue  ago  wfaon  Agsaandet 
flourished,  and  laiku  opinions  hare  been  hdd  on 
the  satijeet.  Vt^ndnfaunn  and  MUllai;  ftnning 
tiuir  judgment  fqlta  tfte       of  art  diai^^red  ia 
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tha  wariE  imM,  wmim  H  to  tbs  w»  <tf  Lynp- 
jm.  JnOcr  lUnks  tiM  mtanitj  (>  nfonig 
lirted,  nd  tlw  Mwei^Bt  tlmnrical  air  iriiidi 
parndte  the  ffoe^  when  that  it  bekuiga  to  a 
Mbet  us  than  tut  of  Phidiaa.  Titiiiing  and 
TUon  on  the  other  hand,  after  nbiectbig  the 
panage  ti  Pliny  to  m  aeeniate  examiistioD,  hare 
aona  to  the  conelariai,  that  Age«nder  and  the 
atetmtartiataUndin  the  ntan  at  Titn,  and 
Ka1|ihiwd  Ae  gnn^  e^pRMly  nr  that  anpeior ; 
aid  tlw  opBMBi  k  pretty  generally  acqoieeced  m. 
In  addhkm  to  many  othw  reaaona  that  might  be 
BCDtiaaed,  if  qnce  pernntted,  if  the  I^ocoon  had 
heen  a  work  irf  anUqoity,  we  can  hsnUy  under- 
Mand  hew  Pliny  ahonld  have  ranked  it  abore 
aD  the  woAi  of  Pliidiafl,  Priydetn^  Pimxiteleo, 
mti  hjapfnM.  Bat  we  can  aceocnt  for  hia  exag- 
gerated inuae,  if  the  group  waa  modem  and  tM 
tdmiTatim  eztitcd  by  ita  execution  in  Rome  itill 
freah.  ThieiKh  haa  writtoi  a  gnat  deal  to  ihew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  daeliae  to  Miiy  aa  ii 
genenOy  anppoaed,  but  oentinaed  to  floanih  in 
nU  ngoor  bma  the  time  of  Phidiaa  auintermpt- 
edly  down  to  the  leign  of  Titaa,  Pliny  waa  de- 
criTod  m  nyii^  that  the  gnup  waa  acnlptiired  ont 
of  one  Uodc,  as  the  l^iee  of  time  haa  discoreied  a 
join  in  It.  It  vppemt  bam  an  inaoiption  oa  the 
laiartri  rfa  alrtaa  fcud  «t  Nattcno  (theaneiait 
Aatiam)  that  Athwadowa  waa  tha  aoa  of  Ago- 
■ndcr.  TUa  Mkea  It  wKanlikdTdat  Polydona 
■In  waa  Ui  aen.  snd  that  th«  ftthor  ezeented  die 
figDeof  Laooooo  b™«*tf,  his  two  sons  Uie  remain- 
ing  two  figure*.  (Leatmg,  Laokoom;  Winckelmann, 
GoaL  d.  Kwmt,  z.  I,  10 ;  ThieiKh,  Bpodtat  d. 
libL  KwuL  p.  318,  &C.;  HiiUet,  AniiiUogit  d. 
Mmut,  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG^A'NDRIDAS  CAr)V">-M^}t  the  son 
•f  AgeMsder  (comp.  Thnc  i  139),  the  cooimander 
of  toe  Idoedaenumiaii  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
terAt  of  Enboea  in  B.  c.  411,  was  attained  by  the 
Athcaioa  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  netoay 
•rertlMn.   (Thob  viii.  91,  94,  95.) 

AOESI'ANAX  CArmiO.  ft  Onek  poet,  of 
whoa  a  beantifol  fiagnuot  deacriptive  of  the  mom 
it  peaerred  in  Plntuch.  {De  faa»  h  orb.  hmat, 
f.  920.)  It  ii  nnecalain  whether  the  poem  to 
wbiik  Hm  fri^iMit  belnigKl  waa  rf  an  epic  or 
fidadk  cliaraeter.  [L.  S.] 

AOE'SIAS  f^A-nutas),  one  of  the  Ismbidae, 
ad  an  h«editary  priest  of  Zens  at  Olympia, 
fiati  the  victory  Utere  in  the  mnle  race,  and 
M  celchated  on  that  aoommt  by  Pindar  in  the 
mik  CHy^ie  ode.  BSckh  places  his  nctory  in 
Oe  78th  Olyimiad. 

AQESIDA'MUS  QAynirlSitiut),  son  of  Ax- 
ilaaliBliii.  an  Epia^yrim  Locrian,  who  con- 
fued,  when  a  boy,  in  boziiig  in  the  Olympic 
His  Tictory  is  cdebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  llth  Olyminc  odea.  The  scholiast 
piacas  Ua  Tktoijr  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
rinolA  not  bt  eanfiMmded  with  A|[eudjunii%  tht 
fcther  of  CbnoiiiB,  -wba  ia  nanlained  in  ibt  Ne- 
aean  odea.    0-  42,  ix.  99.) 

AOESILAOTS.  [AosflANDU.] 

AOESILA'US  L  ^AytiatiMot),  son  of  Dorywnis, 
■zth  kii^  of  the  A^  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Anstodennia,  aooosding  to  ApoOodonis,  reigned 
fatHMryeaft,aDd  diedin  886  B.C.  ^nsanias 
■lbs  his  reuB  »  abort  flua^  but  amtempocaty 
iridithelegiikiian  of  LjoiaaK  (Flna.iiLS.8  8; 
C&MM,JW^ilL89&.)  [A.H.C3 


AGESILA'US  IL,  Bou  by  hm  aeoaad  wife,  Sm- 
polia,  of  Aichidainaa  IL,  socceeded  Ui  haltbv^ 
thtt,  Agjs  Il.aa  ninetoaoA  kiiw  of  the  Buypcadd 
lino ;  exdnding,  on  the  ground  of  sparioos  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysaoder,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [LaorvcHntBa]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  B.  c,  both  incionTe ;  dnring  most 
of  which  time  ho  waa,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "aa 
good  M  tfcoo^  eomnander  and  king  of  all  OfMoe,** 
and  wu  fa  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  widi 
his  ooontry's  deeds  and  fbrtwies.  The  pontien  of 
that  country,  though  intomally  weak,  was  aster- 
nally,  in  Qroeoo,  down  to  S94,  ono  td  supremacy 
adinowlodged  i  the  only  field  of  iu  ambition  waa 
Persia;  from  894  to  887,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Tbeban  war,  one  of  snpeeMaty  aaianlted:  in  SSI 
that  sDpnmacy  wu  restored  orer  Greece,  in  tho 
peace  ol  Antalddas,  by  the  aurifice  of  Auatie  pro- 
ipects  -.  and  dins  more  ctsifined  and  more  aecun,  it 
became  alao  mm  wanton.  Afiur  378,  wfaon  Thebea 
regained  lut  freedsoi,  wa  find  it  apun  asaailed, 
and  again  fa  oae  moment  notend,  though  on  a 
lower  loYoI,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ew  at 
Lenctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  strng^  tat 
existeiice  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  tho  youth  of  Agesilaoa  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  inendon  of  hia  intiman  with  Lyaander. 
On  the  thnme,  which  he  Moended  about  the  of 
((oty,  wo  first  hoar  of  hiiB  in  the  ■apMiasiuu  of 
Cinadon^i  conspiiaey.  [Cihaooh.]  u  his  third 
y«ar  (896)  he  croHed  into  Asia,  and  a  abort 
fmp^ign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 

next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tisssjili  ■  and 

Phamabaaus;  and,  in  tho  spnng  of  894,  waa  en- 
ean^cd  in  the  ^ainof  Thabo,  preparing  to  adnnea 
into  tha  haart  of  the  «pin^  wian  a  ueaMge  af> 
rived  to  sunuDon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  Ha 
calmly  and  prompdy  obeyed ;  oxpresaing  however 
to  the  Ausiic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  ia> 
dnlgiM,  of  a  speedy  retom.  Marching  rapid- 
ly oj  Xotxsa'nHito,  be  net  and  defeated  at  CwooMa 
in  Boeoda  the  allied  faeea.  In  898  ha  was  sngagad 
in  a  ravaging  invasim  of  Aigolia,  in  893  in  ono  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  891  he  lodnoed  tho 
Acamsnisns  to  submisidon ;  but,  in  the  ronaining 
yearsof  tho  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  Indieintor- 
val  of  pence,  we  find  him  declining  the  omnmand  in 
Sparta's  aggression  oo  Mandneia ;  but  hfsdingi  fam 
motivee,  it  ia  said,  ei  ^vato  friend^p,  Aat  m 
Phlins ;  and  ofaiiy  jo^atjii^  Phoobidas'  sutaie  of 
tho  CadmeiiL  Of  tho  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boootia,  man  however  to  the 
«umy's  gain  in  point  of  axperienee,  than  lose  in 
any  lAhtx ;  frooi  tha  five  naaaining  1m  was  witb> 
drawn  by  severe  illneas.  In  tbe  congress  of  871 
an  aharcation  is  recorded  between  tum  and  EpamK 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily exduded  bma  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fiUal  campaign  of  Lenctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engsged  in  an  embassy  to  Mnnrin^f^^  and 
leaMOiing  the  Spttans  by  an  invasion  d  Arcadia; 
and  in  869  to  bis  skill,  oonni|[e,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  aacribed  the  maintenaiice  of  tha  nn- 
walled  &arta,  amidst  the  attacka  of  four  armioit 
and  revtuts  and  conraiiacies  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  ho  led  hia 
countrymen  into  Arcadia;  by  fatnnate  infamatim 
waa  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  (mvent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  saama,  Joint  if  not  sida 
VTtnn\Mi\AfT  at  the  battla  of  Mandnai^  To  tha 
•moing  winter  maat  pnbalfj  ba  lafand  liia  en* 
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bsHf  to  the  «out  ot  Ana  and  negutiaticMU  tat 
money  irith  the  nrolted  ■ataps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obwore  paiMge  of  Xanophon  {AgmUau,  iL  26, 27) : 
and,  in  peifonnance  pnh^  aome  itipalation 
then  made,  ha  croaaed,  in  the  apring  of  861,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenariea  into  ^ypt. 
Hete,  aftn  diaplajing  much  of  hia  ancient  akiU,  ne 
died,  while  preparing  for  hia  Toyage  home,  in  ^e 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  yean 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  HU  body  waa  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  bnried  at  Sparta, 

Referring  to  our  aketch  of  Spartan  hbtory,  we 
find  Ageatlam  tuning  moat  in  ita  fiitt  and  last 
period*  aa  eommancing  and  nrroideiing  a  ^orioua 
career  in  Asia,  and  aa,  in  extreme  age,  muntaining 
hia  proatiata  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Lenctra 
we  aee  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acta 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, bat  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  othen  do^  we  mias  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatneaa  and  eonsistmcy  belonging  to 
nnity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
waa  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too,  bom  a  man 
witbdiawu,  when  now  near  fif^,  fiiom  hia  chosen 
oueer,  mat  action  in  a  new  one  of  aay  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  nnmerons 
qwphthegmata  hia  letterto  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 

We  hare  rednoed  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhapa  be  even 
befbre  it  For  my  etnnmand  ia  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies*.  And  a  cammander  then 
conunands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state."  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth : 
**Alas  for  Oreece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  couquered  all  the  batbariana.**  Of 
his  courage,  tempemnce,  and  hardineas,  many  in- 
atanoea  are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  leaa  Spartan  quolitiea  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  aa  a  fether  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymns,  son  of  the  cnlprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  pnniahment  doe,  in  ri^t  and  policy,  for  hia 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  (^p^nnt- 
ment  of  Peisander.  [Pxisandsr.]  A  letter  of  his 
nuis,  "  If  Niciaa  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  moatly, 
even  in  public  life,  nom  ill  fitith,  bis  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  on  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
B  '*Iaiae  sovereignty,"  In  hia  reign,  indeed,  her 
fitll  took  place,  bat  not  through  him.  Agesilans 
himaelf  waa  Sparta's  moat  perfect  citizen  and  most 
Gonaummale  general ;  in  many  waya  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  liL  3,  to  the  end,  Agt- 
tUaut;  Died.  xiv.  xv;  PauB.iiL9,  10;  Plut.andC. 
li&j^htvita;  2\\a.Apo^^teom,)   [A.  H.  C] 

AOESILA'USCATwrUuwf),  a  Greek  hUtorian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  euly  history  of  Italy 
(iToXint),  fhigmenta  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  {PanUtdc^  p,  312),  and  Stobaeus,  {Flo- 
tUtg.  ii.  27,  liv.  49,  Uv,  10,  ed.  Oai»£)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'LOCHUS    or  HBGESI'LOCHllS 


CA7C(rfXox<u,  "ATijoiAox".  "H-yjfrfAaXw))  A* 
chieif  magistrate  {^Prytairii)  of  tha  Mio^ani^  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  »d 
Peraeua  in  B.  c.  171,  and  recommended  hia  conn- 
trymen  to  eapoose  the  side  of  the  Romans,  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilioa  PaoUua  in  Macedonia,  n.  c, 
163.   (Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  3,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBROTUS,  OMumander  of  the  Rlio- 
dian  fleet  in  tha  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  3.  c.  20(^197.  (Liv. 
zxxi.  46,  zxxiL  16,  32.) 

AGESI'POLIS  I.  ('ATDoinAit),  kug  of  Spwta, 
the  twenty-fint  of  the  Agida  benining  with  Ett- 
rysthenes,  mccceded  his  frtho*  PauanuH,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  B.  c.  S94,  and  teigned  fenrteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
AristodemuB,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crows  just  about  the  time  that  the  oonfis- 
deracy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intiigaea 
of  the  Pernan  satrap  Hthraaataa),  whwh  waa 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athooa,  Corinth,  and  Aigos, 
agunst  Sparta,  rendered  it  neoeasary  to  reodl  his 
colleague,  Agesilaiu  II,,  from  Ana ;  and  the  firat 
military  operation  of  hia  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  fioces  of  the  oonfederatM 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  waa  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen,  HM.  iv,  2.  §  9.)  In  the  year 
B,  c,  390  Agesipolis,  who  hod  now  reached  hia 
majori^,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Atsolis,  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olynquo  and  Dc^liie 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  wUch  the  Aigivea 
might  moke  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  a 
religious  truce,  be  carried  his  ravages  still  farther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  B.C,  393 ;  but  aa  he 
Buffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  frnit  but  the  ptonda.  (Xen.  HalL  iv.  7.  9  3-ti; 
Pans,  ill  3.  §  8.)  In  &  c  385  the  Spartana,  aoi- 
ing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion  agaiDBt  Mantineia,  in  which  AgesipoUs  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  bad  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus,  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  \tj  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineoas,  ^taminondaa  and  Pekipidoa,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  ^e,  narroiriy  escaped  death.  He 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophia,  so  aa  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walla  under 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wat«r. 
The  walla  aooa  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantin^oa 
were  forced  to  smirader.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  Uie  pt^mlation  ahonid  be 
dispelled  among  the  four  hamlets^  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital  The  demo- 
cratical  leadera  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  HM.  v.  2.  §  1-7 1  Paaa.  viiL  B.  {  3 ;  Diod. 
XT.  5,  &C,;  Pint.  Ptiop.  4 ;  laocr,  JPcww.  p.  67,  a, 
JM  Pom,  p.  179,  c.) 

Eariy  in  a  c  3^2,  an^embasay  came  to  Sputa 
from  the  cities  of  AcantHs  and  Apotlouia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  jtnn  their  confede- 
lacy.  The  Sportana  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  succesafiil.  After  the  defeat  and  desth 
of  Teleutias  !□  the  second  campaign  (b.  c.  38)) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  oat  in  38), 
but  did  not  bepa  i^paations  till  the  apring  of  380. 
He  tlm  acted  wiUi  great  rigoor,  and  tutik  Tonoa 
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^Jtbaao^  but  in  the  nudat  of  hii  locceaiet  be  mt 
matd  with  I  ierer,  which  earned  bim  off 
dxfs.  He  died  at  Apbjtii,  in  the  penimnTa  of 
Mlene.  Hie  body  mw  immcned  in  bioer  and 
MBf^jed  bMM  to  Sparta  bnri^  Ilioiigfa 
Agajgdu  did  not  mn  the  anibitiosi  Tiem  of 
ferrign  eanqont  dieiiihed  1^  Agenlana,  hit  low 
wM  deeplj  regretted  hj  that  prince,  who  eeenu  to 
bam  tad  a  noeere  repid  for  him.  (Xen.  fftU, 
T.  3L  i  S-9, 18-19 :  Diod.  zt.  22 ;  Thiilwall,  HuL 
ijrGmeitid.it,  pp.  405,  428,  &c,t.  pp.i,&c 
SO.)  [a  P.M.] 

AOESI'POLIS  IL,  ion  of  Cleanibntaa,  ww 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  fine.  He  oacended  the 
thine  B.  c.  S71,  and  leigned  me  year.  (Pans, 
iil  6.  S  1 ;  Diod.  zr.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.} 

AOESI'POLIS  III.,  the  3I«t  of  the  Agid  line, 
wae  the  aon  of  Agenpcdia,  and  grandaon  «  Cleom- 
Inrtna  IL  Aha  the  daatb  ef  Oeomence  be  wae 
dtrtedk^wlule  atill  a  uinM',  and  placed  under 
Ute  goaidiiaiahip  of  hia  undo  Clcomcnea.  (Poljb. 
ir.  35.)  He  waa  howerer  eoon  depoeed  by  hie  col- 
Ictgoe  Lyangcu,  after  the  death  of  Cleamenea. 
We  hnr  of  bun  next  in  &  a  195,  when  be  was  at 
the  heed  of  the  i""^— «™™  exilee,  who  joined 
nndmani  in  kia  attad.  upon  Nabii,  the  tyrant 
flf  iMedaanoQ.  {Iat.  xxzIt,  26.)  He  formed 
one  rf  an  embuay  aent  abont  b.  c  18S  to  Rome 
hy  the  I^cedaemonian  exilea,  and,  with  bii  com* 
aaaiaDi,WBs  intero^tsd  tj  pntea  and  killed. 
(FolybixziT.il.)  [aP.M.] 

AGESI'STRAtE.  [AoalV.] 

AGBTAS  CATifruX  nmunander-in-diief  of  the 
AehJiuu  in  B.  a  217,  made  an  incornon  into 
Acaniaiiia  and  Epinu,  and  nmiged  both  conn- 
tiie&   (Polyb.  T.  91.  96.) 

AQcTOR  TATifnfp),  a  snniBme  pren  to  aere- 
al  goda,  for  in^asoe,  to  Zeaa  at  iMedaemon 
(SliAb  Stnm.  42) :  the  name  aeama  to  deacribe 
Zeu  u  the  leader  and  rnler  of  men ;  bat  ot&eia 
think,  that  it  ia  ajnonymona  with  Agamemnon 
[AoAMxiCNON,  2]: — to  Apollo  (Enrip.  Med.  426) 
lAcre  however  Elmdey  and  otheia  prefei  Ay^^Mp: 
—to  Uomea,  who  ccmdocta  the  aotila  of  men  to 
the  lower  vorid.  Under  thia  name  Heimea  had  a 
Atue  at  H^ab^olia.  (Pane.  viiL  81.  $  4.)  [L.  &] 

AGGB^US  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
■dcDca  of  the  Agrimenioiei.  {DkL  of  Ant.  pu  80.) 
It  ii  uncertain  when  be  lived ;  bat  he  ^peen  to 
hiTe  been  a  ChristiaD,  and  it  i«  not  improbable 
bnn  Mue  expretnons  which  be  neeo,  that  be  Ured 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centory  of  onr  em. 
The  extant  woriu  ascribed  to  him  are  : — "  Aggeni 
Uitnd  in  Jnlinm  Fnntinum  Conunentarins,"  a  com- 
DKntuy  upon  tbe  work  "  De  Agronmi  Qoalitate," 
wlueh  IB  aacribed  to  Frontinui ;  "  In  JvUiim  Fron- 
tinoB  CamaantarionuB  Ulier  aeeandna  qsi  Dian- 
gnqbat  tidtar  ;'"  and  **  Canmentauiomm  de  Con- 
tnntnms  Agn»nm  Part  prior  et  altem."  Tbe 
hrt-named  woA  Niebubr  mppoaea  to  bare  been 
written  by  Fnntintts,  and  in  die  time  of  Dtmitian, 
aoce  tbe  author  spttka  of  praeatantiidmiu 
I^banns,"  an  expreeuoB,  wbiui  would  nerer 
baie  been  i^lied  to  this  ^frant  aflet  hia  death. 
(Hkt.  of  Roma,  toL  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGORAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES 
VW)  by  Kodwns,  the  inler  of  the  Oangaridae 
nd  Pmn  in  India,  was  mid  to  be  the  eon  of  a 
laibei^  whom  the  qiiees  had  married.  Alexander 

*M  preparing  to  narch  agaiiut  bim,  when  he  waa 

<«Vde&  bj  hb  i^aiM^      had  baMnt  tiBid 


the  WW,  to  gjn  op  tedier  conqneata  in  India. 
(Cnrt.  T.  2 ;  Diod.  zriL  98,  94 ;  Azrin^  AmA. 
T.25,^1  ViaX.AlM.BQ.) 

A'GIAS  i^A-fUa),  waa  of  Ageloehns  and  gnafl- 
aon  of  Tisanenns,  a  ^artan  tta  who  pmlietad 
tbe  victory  of  Lyiander  at  Aegoo-potami.  (Paa^ 
iii  11.  %  5.)  [T1SAMBHIJ&] 

A'GIAS  CATi«X  1>  A  Greek  poet,  wboaa 
name  was  fonneriy  written  Angias,  throng  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Exoerpta  of 
Prodos.  It  has  been  conccted  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PkOoL  Mamie,  ii  p.  504,  fram  the  Codex 
Menaemwi,  irideh  in  one  passage  haa  Agia% 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occnr  in  eariy  Oieek  writers,  nnlees  it  be  supposed 
that  Egios  or  Hegias  ('HTlat)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns  (Strom.  ti.  p.  622),  and  Panseniaa  ( i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  difiennt  fuina  of  the  same  namcb 
Ha  waa  a  native  ofT^Denn,andthettmeatwhidi 
he  wrote  ippean  to  han  been  about  ih»  year 
B.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  odebiated  in  antiqnity, 
nnder  tbe  name  of  N^vret,  C  e.  the  history  of  the 
retom  of  the  Achaean  henes  from  Troy,  and  cm- 
sisted  of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  cl  tbe  misfortanea  which  befU  ue  Achaeana 
m  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  ia, 
with  the  ontn^  committed  npon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladiam ;  and  tbe  whde  poem  filled  no  tbe 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  01  the 
piMt  Aictimia  and  the  Odyssey.  The  andenta 
themadvea  appear  to  bare  been  nnecftain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  oi  Waroi^  and  when  they  mention  the 
aathor,  thn'  only  tall  him  4  tWi  Mvrem  yp^iim, 
(Athen.  Til.  p.  281 ;  Pans.  x.  28.  {  4.  29.  §  2,  80. 
S  2;  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  9  5 ;  Schol  od  Odyu.  ir.  12; 
Schd.  ad  AriMUgA.  £qmt.  1333;  Lodan,  Us 
SallaL  46.)  HenM  •one  writaiB  attribnted  tha 
Jtimt  to  Homer  (  Snld.  1; «.  r^eret;  AnthaL 
PknuL  ir.  80),  while  others  call  its  anUtor  a  Co- 
lophouan.  (EikstatL  adOdgu,  zvi  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  sndi  as  Enmdns  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  Pmd.  01.  ziiL  31),  Antideides  ti 
Athens  (Atben.  iv.  p.  157,  ix<  p.  4€6),  Oddcnw 
(Athen.  ziii.  pl  609),  and  Lysimadins.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  158;  SchoL  ad  Ajnllm.  Siod.  i  558.) 
Where  the  tUffrot  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  nnderstaad  iht  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  eomic  writer.  (Polhuc,  iiL  36 ;  Mdnek^ 
HuL  Comw.  Oraec.  pp.  404,  416.)        [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  (^f^yias),  tlie  aathor  of  a  mA  on 
ArgoUs.  (*Af7<iAutd,  Athen.  iii.  p,  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  S  fiowrucit  in  another  passage  of  Atfaesiaens 
(ziv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  the  mnaician  waj  be  another 

HlGTATIS.   [AoiB  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  ("Ath),  king  >A  Sparta,  son  of  En- 
rysdienes,  bc^an  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  b.  a 
1032.  (UUller,  Dor.  vol  ii.  p.  511,  trand.)  Ae- 
oording  to  Ensebios  {Okrvn.  l  p.  166)  he  rdgned 
only  tme  year;  according  to  ApoUodoras,  aa  it 
appears,  aboot  81  yean.  Dormg  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenesi  tha  eonqnered  people  wen  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  tbe  Dorians 
A^  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  tbe  Spartans.  Tba 
inbabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  bat  they  were  sobdoed,  and 
gave  dN  ad  aaaw  to  tha  Oam  cdlad  Haista. 
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(Ephor.  <9>.  <Sb^  TiiL  pi  364.)  To  hit  reign 
wu  Rfarnd  the  Golonj  whidi  went  to  Crate 
imdec  PoUi*  Kod  Dalphoi.  (Cobod.  Abrr.  S6.) 
Fnm  htm  the  ^ri^  of  thsl  line  wen  called 
'AyiSv.    Bia  coQeagoe  WM  Sons.   (Pina.  iU.  2. 

s  1.)  [a  p.  M.] 

AOIS  11^  the  17th  of  the  Eaiypontid  line 
(bcoinning  with  Proclea),  noceeded  his  htber 
Aiuudamoa,  bl  a  427i  ud  caigned  a  little  nune 
thiD  38  yean.  In  tlie  aamiiMr  of  B.  o.  426*  he 
led  an  ann^  of  Pdaponntdana  and  their  alliaa  aa 
fiff  B>  the  uthmna,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  but  the;  wen  detened  from  advancing 
ftrther  br  a  luocewion  of  earthqn^ea  which  ha^ 
pened  wnen  thej  had  got  bo  fiu.  (Thnc.  iti. 
89.)  to  the  qning  of  ^e  Mowing  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  nftem  dan 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
&  c.  419,  the  A^vei,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biadea,  attacked  ^dannu ;  and  Aff»  with  the 
whole  fiirce  of  Laoedaemon  let  out  at  the  game 
time  and  mardied  to  the  frontier  dty,  Lenetn. 
No  one,  Thucydidee  tdls  vm,  knew  the  pupoae  of 
thia  expedition.  Tt  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  &rour  of  Epidaiuna.  (HiiriwaU,  vol  iii 
p.  342.)  At  Len«tra  the  aspect  of  the  Mciificea 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefi>re  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  fis  an  amdition  at  the  end  of  the 
■■end  month  of  the  Omaan  ftatival;  and  when 
the  Aipres  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaorus, 
the  ^artans  agun  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  ■ummer  (&  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
danriana  bwig  Hai  hard  pieawd  by  tha  Atgivea, 
the  Laredaeraonians  with  thnr  whole  fime  and 
some  aHiea,  under  the  command  of  Agi^  invaded 
Aigolia.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Aigives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  dty.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  b^in,  Thraeyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  corudude  a  tmee  for 
four  mumths.  Agii,  without  disclosing  his  motivea, 
drew  off  his  arm^.  On  his  re  torn  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tune of  reducing  Aigoa,  eipecially  aa  the  Aigives 
had  seised  the  tqipoitonie  affinded  his  ratum 
and  taken  Orchomenoa.  It  was  pnqiosed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  hin  a  finerf  100,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  eemest  entrco^  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  conndl  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  ^artans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  dty.  (Thuc 
T.  54,  57,  &C.)  Shortly  aftwwaids  they  received 
intelligence  frmn  Te^ea,  that,  if  not  promptly  sac- 
coursd^  the  party  &voaiable  to  Sparta  in  that  dty 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  Ha  restored  timquillie  at  Tegea, 
and  then  narohed  to  My*'TwiiL  By  *i'T"pig  the 
watera  to  aa  to  flood  the  lands  t^Maatineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Maatineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground*  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  Tictorious. 
Thia  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  betvreen  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
7 1—73.)  In  B.  a  41 7,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
irf  the  cotmter-rerohition  at  Aigoa,  in  whidi  the 
(digarcfaiod  and  ^xuiaa  fiKtiim  waa  onrthnwn. 


an  army  was  sent  then  under  Agis.  He  was  on- 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  par^,  bat  he  destroyed 
the  kn^  waDa  which  tba  Aigives  had  begun  to 
cany  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hynae.  (That 
V.  88.)  In  the  quing  of  B.  c.  413,  Agis  mtereil 
Attica  with  a  Puc^autedan  army,  and  fortified 
Deodeia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  nuth- 
eaat  of  Athens  (Thuc  viL  19,  27) ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  <rf  the 
dinatnma  fide  of  the  Sdlian  e^editien  had 
readied  Gieaoa,  bo  Bunthed  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  ^«rta,  for  the  par- 
pose  (rf  constructing  a  fleet  While  at  Deedeia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measun  indepeodentiy  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffiicted  aUiea  of  the  Atheniana,  aa 
from  the  Boeotiaiu  and  other  allies  of  ^aita. 
(Thuc  viii.  S,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deodeia  till  the  end  ot  the  Pdc^onnesiaa  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hmidred,  he  made  an  unsnccessM  attempt  oa 
Athens  itsdC  fThnc  viU.  71.1  In  401, 
the  commaud  of  tne  war  against  £Us  waa  entrust- 
ed to  Agia,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  rae  for  peace.  As  he  waa  returning 
from  Delphi,  whithw  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  i^oil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  m  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  be 
reached  Sparta.  (Xan.  AO.  iiL  2L  g  21,  &e. 
3.  §  1—4.)  He  left  a  SOB,  Leo^chides,  who 
however  was  ezduded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
waa  some  sospidon  irith  r^ard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agia  ms 
implacable  enemy.  Later  vrritets  (Justin,  t.  2 ; 
Plot.  Aldb.  23)  aadgn  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
Bu^eeted  him  of  having  dishonoured  bis  queen 
Tiinwa.  It  waa  probably  at  the  suggestion  oif 
Agia,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochoa  to 
put  him  to  death.  Aldbiades  however  leoeiTol 
timely  notice,  (according  to  tame  accounts  from 
Timaea  herseJf)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thnc  viii.  12,  45 ;  Pint  Lgttmd. 
22.  AgetU.  3.)  [&  P.  H.} 

AOIS  III.,theeIdcfaMiofAidiidamaaIIL,waa 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  Hia  leign 
waa  abort,  but  eventful.  He  suooeeded  hia  &th» 
in  a.  a  338.  In  b.  c  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  'dn^  ttinme  to  the  Peraiao  coamanders 
in  the  Aegean,  PhamahaEus  and  Autophra- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  ar- 
r3ring  on  hostile  operatima  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talenU  and  10  tri- 
ronea.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Isms,  however, 
a  ehedc  upoa  their  plan&  He  sent  the  gal- 
to  hia  hnuur  AgesDaus,  with  instructions  to 
saQ  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  fer  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measuie  to  have  Bucceeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  fa.  c  331X  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  tt^ether  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  rmlt  of  the  nuadani*  to  de- 
dare  war  againat  Hacedoida.  A^  was  inTcatad 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  iMiAmtmumum^ 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  maoenarieiy 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issns, 
gairwd  a  deduve  victory  over  a  Hacedonian  army 
under  Conagns.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  leagae  he  laid  akse  to 
M^alopdiB.  The  d^  held  ont  till  Antmater 
came  to  its  rdief,  iriten  a  battle  enanad,  in  nidi 
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in  nm  itSmtai  nd  kiOed.  It  hmentd  aboot 
AetiMtfAslaltbarAriMb.  (ARin,fi.l8; 
Diod.  xri  63^  68,  xviL  63}  AmcL  a  Ctmlpk 
f.  ri;  Cart.  ri.  1 ;  Juttn,  xiL  U  tC  P.  M.] 
AOIS IV^  tha  elder  icm  of  Endnudaa  II.,  mm 
tke  24th  king  the  Eniypaiitid  Um.  He  no- 
ceeded  hia  Ektber  in  &  c  24i,  and  mgned  fbor 
yran.  la  &  c.  343,  after  the  liberation  m  Corinth 
bj  AntBi,  the  genoal  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agia 
M  an  umy  against  him,  bat  ma  defeated. 
(Pua  iL  8.  $  4.)  The  intocat  of  lus  reigp,  bow- 
em,  ii  derired  firm  erenta  of  a  difieroit  kind. 
Thiaagh  the  inflax  «f  weahk  and  lnxm7,  with 
thor  CBweomitant  Ticea,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
dtffMwted  fion  the  annnt  nrapltcit^  and 
wmatf  at  manncn.  Not  above  700  famliei  of 
the  genmne  Spartan  atock  remained,  and  in  cnue- 
qntnce  of  the  innovation  introdneed  br  Epitaden*, 
who  procured  ■  repeal  of  the  law  which  aeaired 
to  eraif  Spartan  head  ofa  family  an  ec[aal  p<»tion 
of  had,  the  hndad  nrawity  had  paaaed  into  the 
hndacf  aftw  indiTiaoala,  ofiriMmagnat  nnm- 
kr  wen  fcmaka,  ao  that  not  ahore  100  ^artan 
ftanlica  poeKSMd  estatea,  while  the  poor  wen 
batdened  with  debC  Agia,  who  from  hia  eariieat 
youth  had  ibewn  his  attaduaent  to  the  ancient 
dtt^ine,  mdertodt  to  refonn  these  abuses,  and 
m  iitilJMi  tha  inatitiitioni  ^rfLjcugas.  For  thia 
endhcdetannfaMdtohn'befanthe  Rattan  senate 
spnpMttion fbr  the  abontion  irfalldeDUand  a  new 
firtitionefthelanda.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
Id  pn  landed  estatea  to  the  Perioed  His  schemes 
woe  warmly  aeconded  by  the  poorer  claises  and  the 

aoen,  and  aa  atmnMuly  c^Mwed  by  the 
y.  Ha  aBfleeeded,  howafcr,  in  gaining  om 
tttae  TBiy  *^  pataoni, — his  nnde  Ageai- 
hai  (a  man  of  large  ptDpttty,  bat  who,  being 
deqilj  iuTolTed  in  debt,  hopeid  to  jffofit  by  the 
imuntionB  of  Asia),  Lyandec^and  Uandradeides. 
HanBg  pneimd  Lyuder  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  eptots,  he  laid  his  phma  before  the  aniate. 
He  popoaed  th&t  the  Spartan  tnritory  shonld  be 
dirided  into  two  pottiona,  one  to  cmaiat  of  4500 
lots,  to  be  dirided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
ahose  ranks  wexe  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admia- 
MB  {f  die  most  respectable  cf  the  Perioea  and 
Maagaa ;  die  other  to  oratain  IJ^OOO  emal  loti^ 
ts  be  divided*  anongat  the  Perioed.  Tte  miate 
odd  not  at  first  oome  to  a  dedsioD  on  the  matter. 
Ljmndet,  thenfiin^  eoDToked  die  aaaemUy  of  the 
peofde,  to  whom  Agia  aabmitted  hia  meaaore,  and 
afiend  to  make  the  firat  sacrifice,  by  giving  np  his 
Imds  and  mooer,  tdling  them  tlwt  his  awuer  aol 
gisadianlhei^  wne  were  poweiied  of  graat  waaldi, 
vittaDhisidatinu  ana  frimdi,  woud  fcDoir  hia 
enaqle.  Hia  geaooeity  drew  down  the 
llaues  of  tha  mnltitnde.  The  impoute  party, 
Mwrm,  headed  by  Leonidaa,  tha  outer  king^  who 
hsl  finned  hia  halnt*  at  the  hmuKMia  court  of 
Sdmcoi,  Idiw  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  nject 
the  ■eeaan,  uurngh  onlT  by  rate  rote.  Agia  now 
detsmined  to  rid  himaetf  of  Leonidaa.  Lymmdcr 
uwdiii^y  aeenaed  him  of  having  violated  uie  laws 
manying  a  stmngmand  living  in  a  foreian  land. 
iMmdaa  was  deposed,  and  waa  socceeded  by  hia 
•oaifrlaw,  daoobntna,  who  eo-operated  with 
Soen  aftennid%  however.  Inlander's  term 
■  iffin  eipbed,  and  the  ephon  ci  the  Mowing 

awcK  oppoaed  to  A{^  and  dedgned  to  reatore 
Ua&   Thn  bvongfat  an  accaaatlno  againat 
Ifaufac  Hid  Junin^fAimt  id  attn^tiqg  to  vio- 
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late  the  lawa.  Ahimed  at  the  tare  events  were 
taking,  the  two  htter  jwermiled  on  the  kings  to 
depoae  the  e^Mn  by  farce  and  aopoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidaa,  who  had  returned  to 
the  dty,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  hia  flight  waa 
{ffirtected  by  Agia  mm  the  violanoe  ateditated 
againat  him  Amilaiia.  The  aaUsh  avarice  of 
the  htter  frustrated  the  {dans  of  Agis,  when  them 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oj^ose  tlu  execadon  of 
theao.  He  penaaded  his  iwpbew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  efiisctaal  way  to  aecnn  the  eonaent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  diambution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  eaneelliiig  the  dette  Aiv 
cordingly  all  bonds,  registen,  and  secnritiea  wen 
piled  np  in  the  market  place  and  bnmt  Ageaf- 
Una,  having  secared  hia  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
oaa  pretexts  ibr  delaying  the  divinoa  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  uqilied  to  Sparta  for 
asaiatanee  against  the  Aetoliana.  Agio  was  ao* 
eordingly  aent  at  the  head  of  an  any.  The  aa< 
tioua  movementa  of  Antaa  gave  nn  opporti^ 
ni^  of  disttngnishing  himself  is  aedui,  Imt  be 
gained  gnat  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preattved  among  his  tioopa.  Daring  - hia  absence 
Ageailaaa  ao  incenaed  the  poorer  cTsssm  by  hia 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continned  pos^Kmement 
of  the  division  the  lands,  that  they  made  no 
oppoattioD  when  the  enemiea  Agis  openly 
brougjit  back  Leonidai  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotns  fled  tot  auctnary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecns,  the 
htter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotua 
was  saffiued  to  go  into  exile.  Ape  was  enttq^ 
by  some  treacherous  friends  ind  thrown  uto 
priaon.  Leonidaa  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mwoenaries  and  secnnd  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephon  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mock^  of  a  trial  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  vi  what  he  had  attemptedt  Agia  replied, 
tnt  he  shonkl  never  npent  of  so|^arions  a  dasign, 
even  in  the  boa  of  death.  He  waa  oondemnedf 
and  precipitately  ezecoted,  the  e[dion  fearing  a 
rescue,  aa  a  great  umeouise  of  people  had  asaem- 
bled  ronnd  the  prison  gates.  Agia,  observing  that 
one  of  his  ezecntiona*  waa  moved  to  tean,  said, 
"  Weep  not  iat  me:  snflferiog,  aa  I  do,  unjusdy,  I 
am  in  a  ^^V^  than  n^  mnrdenra."  Hia 
mother  Agenitzate  and  his  grandmother  wan 
strained  on  hia  body.  Agfa  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  beoi  pat  to  death  by  the  ephon. 
Pauaaniaa,  who,  however,  is  nndonbtedly  wrongi 
nys  (viiL  10.  S  4,  27. 1  9),  diat  he  feU  m  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatia  was  fiotiUy  married  by  Leo- 
nidai to  lib  eon  Gkanenaa,  but  nevertheleas  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mntnal  affection 
and  esteem.  (PtntarA,  Agit,  (Xiommm,  Arattu; 
Paua.  viL  7. 1  2.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AQIS  ■>  Onek  poet,  a  native  of  Argoa, 

and  a  oontemponry  of  Aleamder  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cor- 
tins  (viiL  £)  as  well  aa  Arriaa  {AtttA.  tv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  {De  odidaL  «t  ame.  duerim.  p.  60)  do- 
acribe  him  as  one  of  the  baaeat  flatteren  of  the 
Idng.  Cnrtiua  "»11«  him  **  pessimoram  carminnn 
post  Choerihun  conditor,*'  which  pcobaUy  lefen 
ndm  to  their  flattsing  dianwlflf  than  to  their 
worth  aa  poetry.  Tht  Gndc  Andiology  (vi. 
162)  cmitaina  an  e^gram,  which  is  probably  die 
work  of  thia  flatterer.  (Jaooba,  AtitkoL  iiL  p. 
886;  Zimmenmnn,  £Mf^  jUr  <to  AUirA. 
1841,  p.  184.) 
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A&anMOt  hdi.  p.  516)  neotioiis  ooe  Ajjs  w 
tlw  tntiutt  of  a  mdi  od  ths  Ht  of  cookfaig 
( JftyrvrtME).  [L.  &] 

A0LA1A  C^ykcde).   I.  [Chautbb.] 
3.  Tbe  wifa  of  Cbsiopoi  and  mother  ol  Nimu, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  iilatid  of  Syme 
om.  II.  u.  671;  Diod.  t,  53.) 
Anotb«r  Amia  u  mentioned  in  ApoUodutu.  (iL 

7.§a)  [ua] 

^  AGLAONI'CE.  [AeAian.] 

AOLAOPHE^E.  [Sibbnih.] 

AOLA'OPHON  {'AyKao^f),  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Tbaaoi,  the  &ther  and  initmctor 
of  Polygnottu.  (SnidM  and  Phatia»,f.v.  noA^w»- 
rot  i  Ajiih.  Or.  ix.  700.)  He  haid  another  aon 
nanied  Ariatophon.  (Plat  Ooty.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotoa  fimiuhed  before  the  9(hh  OL  (PUn. 
H.  N.  xzxr.  9.  a.  Z6\  Agfau^n  probaUj  liTed 
aboot  01.  70.  Qointiiian  (ni  10.  §  S)  praiiei  his 
paintings,  which  were  distingniihed  by  the  urn- 
plidty  of  their  eolonrii^,  aa  wwthy  of  admiration 
on  odier  gronnds  besi&a  tbeir  antiquity.  Then 
ma  an  AgUophon  who  Boiniahed  in  the  90th  01 
aeonding  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xzzr.  9.  a.  86),  and  his 
■tatement  is  oonfirmed  by  a  paange  of  Atbenaens 
(xii.  p.  £49,  o.),  from  whidi  we  learn  that  he 
jninted  two  pictoies,  in  one  of  which  Olympiaa 
and  ^rthiaa,  aa  tbe  pieaiding  geninaaa  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  gamea,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemca,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  bare  gained 
any  rictories  much  before  01.  91.  (&c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Ariatophon,  and  gnuidaoB  .of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Gieieks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  &ther  hat  of  lui  grand- 
father. Plutarch  {AliA.  16)  says,  that  Ariato- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  Nemea  and 
Aldbiadea.  He  may  perhaps  bare  assisted  his 
•on.  This  A^aophon  waa»  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  VictinT  with  wings.  (SdioL 
■d  Ariatoph.  Avn,  573.)  [C  P.  H.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.  [AaAOtTBiNsa.] 

AOLAUROS.  [AoRAULOB.] 

AOLA'US  CA'vWs),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  wh(»n  the  Del^Jiic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ao- 
count  of  nis  eontentewss,  when  the  king  asked 
the  orade,  if  any  man  was  hap|»ei  than  he.  (VaL 
Max.  m  1.  g  2  i  Plin.  H.  N.  m.  47.)  PanM- 
nias  (viiL  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaaa  in'  tlw  tinw  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS^  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pao- 
■anias  Jr.  15,  S  ^  tL  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
V  the  Eleans  the  **  porch  of  Agoaptna.**  When 
he  lived  is  uncerttun.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIUS  fATrioi),  tbe  firther  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Aigo  (Apollod.  i.  9.§  16; 
Oiph.  540X  whence  Tiphys  is  called 

Agniadea.  [L.  S.] 

AGNODICE  ('ATFotrini),  the  name  of  the 
aarliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
fiHiiiddett  1^  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  Aooording,  however,  to  Hyginns 
(Ai.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  wmeat  Uiat  Agnodice  dis- 
gtuaed  herself  in  man^  dothes,  and  M  contrived  to 
attend  tlw  kdaKH  of  ■  pfaydwu  namsd  Hieio- 


AGON. 

fhifaiir- dsfoting  hettdf  diieAy  to  tba  ita^  t£ 
nidwifaiT  and  the  dkeaeea  M  woosn.  .ukw- 
wards^inun  iha  began  pactiea,  being  my  aoe- 
eeosfnl  in  these  bnundies  the  pnneasion,  aha 
excited  tbe  jealousy  of  several  of  Uie  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  sonimoned  before  the 
Areiopagns,  and  accused  of  compting  the  motala 
of  her  patienta.  Upon  her  lefhting  this  charge  by 
making  known  hat  aes,  tlw  was  iHmwdhtdy  «e- 
ensed  tS  having  violated  tfaa  exiadng  law,  iriiiA 
second  danger  she  esc^ied  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  hiw  abolished.  No 
datewlutevcr  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
pomiB  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  A^iodice  by 
the  name  of  Htropliibit  instead  of  Hier^fluhu, 
l^aced  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  centii^  before 
Christ  Bnt  this  emendation,  thou^  at  mat  eight 
vny  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginns,  it  would  seem  to  bdong  mther  to  the 
fifrh  or  sixth  oentury  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  fot  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Ueiophilus  at  Atbras;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
haidly  probable  that  Hygiima  would  have  called 
so  oelebnted  a  i^^cian  "a  eerioM  AeropUbis." 
{HaropkUuM  ^mdam.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rtietorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (iL  17. 
§  15)  alls  "  Rhetorices  accusatio."  Rbunkeii 
(Zfot  OnL  OraL  Grate,  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modem  scholars  have  conudered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonidea,  tbe  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  1AS&,  of 
Com.  Nepos  {Fhoe.  S)  called  Agnon.  Bnt  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Qnin- 
tUian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  ts  the 
Mine  as  the  academic  pbilotoidwr  mentioned  by 
Athoiaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.  &J 

AGNO'NIDES  ('ATi'M'Uiit),  an  Athenaa 
demagogue  and  sycophant  a  contemponoy 
Tbeophnstus  and  Phodoo.  The  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonidea  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
try  tbe  Areiopagns,  and  llkeopbiastaa  might  bav« 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  )im  generou.  (IKog, 
Laert  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  oj^osed  to  the  Mn- 
cedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  caUed  Phodon  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  be  was  ezUed,  aa  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polyspeidion,  got  poisesiion  of  Athena. 
Afterwards,  however,  be  obtained  from  Antipnter 
permission  to  return  to  his  conntiy  throngb  the 
mediation  of  Phodon.  (Pint  Pkoo.  360 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hia 
bene&ctor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  inanner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
don to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  hod  delivered  the 
Peiraeeos  into  the  hands  of  Nican«.  (Pint  PKoe. 
33,  35 ;  Com.  Nep^  noe.  8.)  Bnt  ^  Atbeuiana 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phodon, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manes. 
{Plut  Phoc  38.)  [L.  S.J 

AGON  ('Atav),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (dyiwrst).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  dAHpty  in  his  hands.  This  st»- 
toa  was  a  woik  of  Dionuns^  and  dedicated  }fj 
Smiqrtbu  oC  BhegnnL  (Pam.  T.  2$.  §  S.)  [L.  &] 
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AOCyMIUB  CA-jiifnw},  snnoM  or  Mithit  of 
aennl  godt.  Aesdiylas  (Amt.  513)  ana  Si^o- 
dea  (TVaaL  36)  hm  h  of  AptiOo  ana  Zeo*,  utd 
KUM  of  heqten  in  stngglM  and 
coQteita.  (Cnnpk  Eutadi.  «f  711  p.  1335.)  But 
AgOBiDa  it  mors  espedallj  Bied  a  nrnaiiM  of 
Uermes,  who  pRodea  orer  all  Unda  of  Mtenm 
contests. fA7«p«s,  Pkiu.T.14  67;  Pmd.Obaie. 
tL  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  £] 

AOORA'CRITUS  {'Ayvpdatfrm),  a  bmoni 
■tatnarr  and  acnlptor,  born  is  tho  iaiand  of  Pana, 
Mho  flenii^Md  fiom  aboat  OL  8£  to  OL  88.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxri.  5.  i.  4.)  He  was  the  bTourite 
pqpa  of  Phidiu  (Paoi.  ix.  34.  §  1),  who  ii  eivn 
aaid  bf  Plin^  to  have  inscribed  aome  of  his 
own  woiiu  with  the  name  of  his  disciple,  Onlj 
foor  of  his  prodnctioiu  are  mentioned,  tiz,  a  itatoe 
of  Zraa  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddeaa  at  Athens  (Pana.  Ic);  ^ 
atatoe^  probably  of  Cybele,  hi  the  tonple  of  the 
Gnat  Ooddeaa  at  Athens  (Plin.  2.  c;) ;  and  the 
KBgcnaiiaa  Nemesa.  Re^ectin^  this  last  woik 
then  has  been  a  gnat  deal  of  discussion.  The 
locoont  which  Plinj-  givea  of  it  is,  that  Asoramtaa 
contended  with  Akamenes  (another  diatuiniished 
diieqile  of  PUdiaa)  in  maktng  a  statue  ti  Venos ; 
and  that  the  Atbeniana,  tfanngfa  an  undue  par- 
tialltj  towaida  th^  coantrjrman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Alcamenes.  Agoracritn*,  indignant  at 
bis  defeat,  made  some  slight  alteiadons  so  as  to 
change  lis  Venos  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Riminnai,on  oonditioa  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athena.  Ftauanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoncritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnosian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  vnder  Datis  and 
Art^hemes  bronght  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
■ettittg  up  a  trophy.  (See  Tbetetetos  and  Panne- 
mo,  JalU.  /%nail.  ir.  12, 221. 222.)  ThU 
acsoant  howew  has  been  rejected  aa  inrolTing 
a  confiiBon  of  the  ideas  eonnected  bjr  the  Greeks 
ailh  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statne  moreover 
ns  not  of  Parian,  bat  of  Pentelic  marble,  {Ui»- 
tiUtd  AnHpuUa  AtOcoy  p.  43.)  Strabo  (iz. 
Ik  396),  Tzetzes  {Claliad.  viL  154],  Snidas  and 
Photiaa  give  other  variationa  in  ^waking  of  this 
Itatoe.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny^ 
secmmt  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  mun  ;  and 
there  have  been  variona  diuertatians  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  oould  have  been 
dunged  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
SoRwijficihe  Werke  von  J.  Eieelein,  voL  v.  p.  364 ; 
Zoega,  Ahlm>diM»fftn^  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  O.  MUllor, 
Ank.  d.  hunt,  p.  102.)  [a  P.  M.] 

^  AOORA£A  and  AOORAEDS  {'Ayope^a  and 
'Aytfuos),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
1^  were  eonaidered  aa  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
nblica  of  the  people  in  the  iy^i,  such  as  Zens 
(Pans.  iiL  II.  §  8,  t.  15.  §  8),  Athena  (iii  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  and  Henne&  (1 15. 
§l,ii9.  §7,ix.  17.  §  I.)  Aa  Hermea  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  tomame  seems  to  have  re- 
fanice  to  the  &y9pd  as  the  market-place.  [L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  ('ATpowr),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
rfApdlo.  After  be  had  killed  tha  lion  of  Cithae- 
nm,  a  temfdo  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Mcsaa  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraena.  (Pass. 
i41.§4;  £natath.«i7Z.p.  361.)  [US.] 

AQBAULOS  or  AGRAULS  C^ypnAot  or 
'AlpMA^  L  A  dMW^  of  Actesuk  ^  fint 
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king  af  Athaai.  By  bar  bnahMid,  Ceaoft,  dw 
became  the  noAer  af  byuekdiim,  Agiwikia, 
Heme,  and  Pandnwoa.  (^oDod.  iiL  14.  g  3| 
Pana.  L  2.  §  5.) 

S.  A  daughter  of  Cocn^  and  Agranloa,  and 
mother  of  .Udppe  by  Are^  This  Agiaulos  ia 
■n  iB^ntBnt  prasouage  in  the  stories  of  Attioa, 
and  tnete  wm  three  difiennt  Iwends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  PaataQiaB(i.  IS.  §2)  and  Hyginoa 
{Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sistera 
Erichthonins  in  a  chest,  with  tha  express  omnmand 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agranloa  and  Herse  could 
not  oontnd  their  coriosity,  and  opened  it ;  wfam- 
npon  they  were  srised  with  madness  at  ^e  sight 
of  &ichtbonius,  and  threw  thenudves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginna 
into  the  seiL  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Mel.  ii.  711^ 
Ac),  Agnaloa  and  her  sister  sorrived  tbeir  open- 
ing the  cheat,  and  the  former,  wbo  had  instigirted 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manaar. 
Hermea  came  to  Atb^  daring  Uie  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  lore  with  Hetaa, 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  boote  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  aach  pi*> 
sumption,  be  changed  Agraulos  into  a  atone. 
3.  The  third  Imnd  repreaento  Agtanka  ia  a 
totally  different  Ught.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long-protiacted  war,  and  an  onde 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  mum  one  would 
sBdifioe  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agranloa  caate  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Aeropolib  The  Atbnums,  ia  gratitude  tat 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Aerop<^a,  in  whidk 
it  subsequently  became  caotomary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  airaoort 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  s. «, 
'Ayptal^c^ ;  Ulpian,  ad  DmotA.  de /aU.  kg.;  He- 
rod. viiLASi  FluL^^UB.  15;  Philochores, /Vimj*. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelia.)  One  of  the  Atdc  l^im 
(AgiBuJe)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  intival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Bys.  ■.  v.  'A7fMiAif ; 
I^beck,  Aglaoph.  p.  89;  Did.  of  Ant  p.  30, 
According  to  Porphyry  {DeAbdm.<^mimaL\.2f, 
she  was  dso  worshimd  in  Cyprus,  where  humaa 
saoifioea  were  ofieiea  to  her  down  to  a  very  lata 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AORESPHON  i^Kyft<T^\  a  Greek  Dram- 
marian  mentioned  by  Suidnik  (i;  o.  *A«oAA*to'uir.) 
He  wrote  a  work  'OiiMwifuar  (concerning  per- 
sona of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
ea^er  than  the  reign  m  Hadrian,  as  in  his  woric 
be  qnke  of  an  ApoUoains  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  empenr.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOREUS  fATpntT),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Ariataeua.  (Pind.  Pj/Ot.  ix.  115 ; 
Apollon.Rhod.iii507:  Diod.iv.8I;  Hesych. s. v.; 
Sabnaa.  ad  Solm.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AORI'COLA,  ONAEITS  JUUUS,  u  one  of 
the  most  renarkaUe  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  aa  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  govenunent  of  Britain, 
and  ^amt  wibWM  to  by  the  deep  and  oniveiaal 
feeling  exdted  in  Ronw  by  his  death  (Tac  Agrie. 
43),  his  lingnlar  int^gii^,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  h«  coumanded  in  all  the  private  reb- 
titmaof  life. 

Hia  Hie  of  55  ywi  (fron  Jnna  IM,  a.  n.  37* 
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to  tk  3M  .A«|pt,  A.  D.  93)  cxtMlt  Oio^  <hs 
reign*  of  tb«  aiiw  <«iptrow  from  Ckligvk  to  Dooii- 
tua.  H«  wu  b«n  u  the  Boon  eolonj  of  Fomm 
Jnlo,  the  Dodero  TWjiu  in  Piorenee.  His  htia 
WM  Joliw  Oneciinia  of  mialonn  mk ;  Ida  mo- 
Hm  Jalk  Pndlk,  who  thrangbaat  ku  edaeatioiL 
■BMii  to  ban  wstdMd  with  grant  an  and  to 
kkTe  cxertod  smt  »  over  hin.  He  ttodied 
sbHoBophf  nnud  «dncotion  of  a  Ronaa  of 
ucher  rank)  from  hia  cariiwt  joolli  at  llanetUei. 
Hi*  fint  military  nnriM  wae  under  Soetoiuni 
FtadiBU  in  Britain  (a.  o,  60),  in  the  icktion  cf 
CoMnbafiHlia.  (8eei>U</^<ilp.2H*k)  Hence 
be  retomed  to  Bome,  ma  married  to  DonitH 
Decidiana,  and  went  tlis  raond  of  the  magiatndea ; 
the  qnaeitonhip  in  Ana  (a.  d.  6S),  under  the  |«t>- 
oooml  Salnu  Titianiu,  where  hb  integritj  wai 
■hawn  bjhk  tcAual  to  join  the  pnoonanl  in  the 
oidinrf  ^atam  of  extortion  in  uw  Bmnan  po- 
vinoMi  the  tnbanata  and  the  praetonhip, — in 
Nen*i  time  men  nominal  tSetm,  filled  wiUi  dan- 
cer to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prndent 
mactlntj'  was  the  onl^  nfe  ooone.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  be  waa  appointed  to  examine  the  mend 
propertf  of  the  temidee,  that  Nero's  sjatem  <rf 
mbMr3r  (Bneton.  Acr.  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
tiie  eaae  year  ha  ^ott  hia  mother ;  it  was  in  n- 
tomii^  from  her  {oDeial  in  U^uiia,  that  he  heard 
of  Veqmini*!  aceeseiom,  and  immediately  joiiwd 
his  party.  Under  Vespattaa  his  first  serrice  wu 
the  command  of  the  20th  lepou  in  Britun.  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  hia  retnm,  he  was  raieed  by  the  enperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  aet  over  the  proTince 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  yeara.  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
ooDSu]  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  graat  scene  of 
hia  powar,  was  ginm  to  him,  by  genenl  cmuent, 
M  hlB  pnvfnea. 

In  thia  year  be  betrothed  Ua  dnghtw  to  the 
historian  Tacitua ;  in  the  f^owtag  be  pv»  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  ud  waa  made  gorenuir  of  Britun, 
and  one  of  the  eoDego  of  pontina. 

AgricoU  was  the  twelfth  Roman  genentl  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  ha  was  the  only  one  who 
caapirtdy  efliMMd  tha  -wtA  of  anhjn^ioii  to  the 
Ronanai  not  more  by  hu  i™™""™**  militaiy 
■kiO,  tlkin  by  his  masterly  poUcy  In  reconciling  the 
^tona  to  uiat  yoke  wmoi  hitherto  they  hu  so 
ill  borne.  He  taoght  them  the  arts  and  Inxorie*  of 
dnlised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  oomfbrt- 
aUa  dwelling-hooaea  and  templea.  H^  established 
a  ayitan  of  edvEatim  br  the  mm  of  the  Briti^ 
dub,  amongst  whan  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fiuhionahle  dress. 

He  was  fiiU  teren  yean  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  7B  to  a.  d.  84.  The  hut  otmquest  of  hia 
predecMsor  Julina  Frontinos  had  been  that  of  the 
Silnrea  (South  Wales);  and  the  Ust  action  of 
Agrioola^  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
th«  OnuaiMan  hills,  which  pot  him  in  posaesaion  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  tu  north  as  the  aorthem 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Arg;rie.  Hia  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78) was oocapiad  une  neonqnest  of  Mona 
(Angleeea),  and  the  Ordoma  (NorUi  Wales),  the 
atrongholds  of  the  Dniids ;  and  the  tvmainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  giTcn  to  making  the 
befor»-maationed  anangonenta  Sia  the  security  of 
the  Roman  domimaa  in  the  already  oonqnered 
pacta  af  BritniD,  The  thitd  caa^aign  (a.  d.  SO) 
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oniea  Urn  Decthmda  to  Oe  ta,*  |»>Udj 
the  Sdway  nith  ;  and  the  favA  (a.  o.  81)  was 
taken  m  fortifying  and  taking  posacaaian  of 
this  tact,  and  advancing  aa  far  aca^  «a  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  FatiL.  In  the  fifth  cao^aign  (a.  d. 
82),  Be  was  tapiged  in  eubdning  ^  tiibea  ob 
the  pnmeatMy  tmosite  Irdaod.  In  tbe  lizth 
(a.  d.  83),  be  eniored  mth  hia  fleet  and  bmd 
fineee  the  eoaat  of  Fifo  and  Foifar,  tamag  now 
far  the  first  time  into  coo  tact  with  the  trae  CaWo 
niana.  They  mad*  a  nii^i  attodc  on  hb  amp 
(bdmd  to  be  at  LoA  Ora,  vim  ditdma  and 
other  tawea  «f  a  Baaan  camp  an  atS  to  be  aran), 
and  Hweeeded  in  needy  destroying  the  ninth  legioi; 
hat  a  the  ganeal  battle,  whidi  foUowed,  tbey 
were  repulsed.  TheeeTenthandlastGampaign(A.a 
84)  gave  Agrioola  eomidete  and  entire  poaaesna 
of  the  oaan&y,  np  to  the  northenoaost  point 
wUdtlwhad  nauedt  l^a  moBt  dedded  nctoiy 
OTif  theaaaembled  (Medwaanamiderthrir  geneml 
Galganis  (aa  it  is  beHered,  ftmn  the  Roman  aod 
Britiah  remains  fauad  thm,  wai  from  the  two 
tnmuli  w  aepnkhtal  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Hnrdoci 
at  the  foot  of  the  Qnmpias  hills.  In  this  campeign 
his  fleet  sailed  nuthwarda  from  the  eoaat  of  Fifo 
round  Britain  to  the  TnHnlraaian  haibonr  (anp- 
posed  to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering ^tain  to  M  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  amy  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (A.n. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealotis  Domitian. 

On  hia  return  to  Rone,  he  lived  m  retuement, 
and  when  the  goTsnuneat  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  bare  fidlan  to  him,  he  consi^ed  it  mora 
prndent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  i>.  93; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biogn^faer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  cmissariea  of  the  emperor,  who  oould  not 
bear  die  pceaenGe  of  a  man  pmnted  ant  W  nniw- 
■al  feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meat  Uw  enseoCT  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  ^mred  re- 
peated reTCTses  in  Germany  and  the  conntiies 
north  of  the  Danabe.  Dion  Casstua  (IxrL  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  D<HuitiaB. 

la  this  account  we  can  do  no  mora  than  refer  to 
the  beantiftal  and  intnartuw  deacription  gino  by 
Tacitns  [Agrie.  9&— 46)  of  liis  life  daring  hia  re- 
tirement frran  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  thoo^  it  hod  no  fidd  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreai^  tmie,  shewed  itsdf  daring  the 
seren  years  in  wbd  it  was  nnfett««d  in  Britam, 
aa  neat  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agrieola.) 

Then  is  an  qrigraa  of  Antij^iihu  in  the  QkbA, 
Antholo^  {AiUh.  Bnmtk.  iL  180}  opon  an  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AORIO'NIUS  CKtptAnas),  a  snmame  of 
Dionysus,  vnder  wliich  he  was  wuahipped  at 
Orchomenns  in  Boeotia,  and  from  whidb  nis  festi- 
Tal  Agrionia  in  that  place  dmved  its  name.  {DkL 
q/'i4*(.p.30;  MaUer,Orak>i».p.l66,Ac)  [L.S.] 

AGRI'OPAS,  a  writer  ^en  of  W  Plmy.  {H. 
N.  TiiL  22,  where  some  of  the  MS&aaTe  Acopsa 
or  Copas.)  He  waa  the  anthor  ti  an  account  of  the 
Oly^ic  Tkton.  [C.  P.  M.1 

AORIPPA,  an  ancinit  naun  among  the  Ro- 
nant,  was  first  used  aa  a  uaeoomai,  and  after- 
wards as  a  Gognonca.   It  mqnently  oecoia  as  a 


*  As  to  whethor  the  Tans  was  the  Solway  Frith 
nr  the  Frith  of  Taj,  ia  Cbahaen' OAdnw. 
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opoMB  m  de  «ulj  taBM  of  the  enpira,  bat  not 
mia  tlw  repabiic  One  ef  tlu  mjtUcal  kingi  of 
ASm  ii  calied  tliit  mine.  (Ut.  i.  8.)  Ao- 
cwii^tB  Anhu  Grifiw  (xtL  16),  Pliny  (H.  A*. 
n.6.i.8),ndSaIbu  (I),  the  void  nfpiifiee  a 
lai^etvUeh  the  diDd  ii  pmeeoted  with  it*  fset 
Anant;  brt thnr deimtira of  H frem aqpnaop- 
Ae«^iiilwdei»a|^  (CanpLSen-CW^SlS.) 

AORIPPA  rAf)pfmT),  •  acmtkal  philoeopber, 
(df  known  to  have  Kved  later  than  Aenesdnnna, 
Ac  eontoDponrj  rf  Cieoo,  from  whom  he  ia  laid 
to  hire  lieen  the  fifth  in  deeeent  He  ia  quoted 
Okfatet  I^ertim,  who  pnbaUv  wrote  abont 
tine  of  H.  Antonmuu  The  **nTC  gnmnda  of 
doali"  («I  vim  vyrfvei),  whkh  are  giTen 
Satoi  Ei^ricaa  aa  a  aaDOMfT  of  the  ktar  Hept^ 
tin,  m  Mcribed     KegciM  UHrtha  (iz.  88}  to 

I.  Tke  fint<tf  tbeae  mrgaet  fam  the  oneataintr 
ofU(nI«B«f  eontBOB  lifi^  and  of  the  <^inioitt  « 
rUno^cn.  IL  The  neood  from  the  "  rejectio 
id  inoitini:*'  all  pnof  feqabea  wamt  fbrdier 
pnxiC  and  M  on  to  mfinitir.  IIT.  AD  thing*  an 
cbanged  m  their  rdatiou  become  changed,  or,  aa 
n  look  vp^  iiam  in  diSeient  pointi  of  riew. 
IV.  The  truth  anertcd  ia  merd;  an  bypotheoi  or, 
Y.  ioToltcs  a  TiaooB  circle.  (Sextoi  Emmricoa, 
P)rri>m.Ifffid.  i  15.) 

"Vrnk  refcRAce  to  theae  w^vrt  rpAwm  H  need 
nif  be  lonaiked,  that  the  fint  and  third  are  a 
d«t  lamiBvj  of  the  tm  original  grotaidi  of  doubt 
vhidj  wen  the  teaia  of  the  eerber  aoeptidam. 
[fruaoH.]  The  three  addittmal  onee  ahew  a 
mtcM  h  the  sceptical  ijitem,  and  a  traiuitiMi 
objectiona  deriTOd  fiom  the  falli- 
bOitf  of  mue  and  opinion,  to  more  abetract  and 
BctafAjntal  grotmdi  of  doabL  They  Mcm  to 
^  a  new  attempt  to  lyitematiie  the  •ceptical 
FfailMO|by  and  adrat  it  to  the  mirit  of  a  ktw  ue. 
(Bitttf,  HimiMta  Ar  flifreopft,  A4.)  [RJ.] 

AOKIPPA.  M.  ASraiUSTeoiwil  a.  D.  3^ 
£(4  A.  a  waa  deacended  bmn  a  bmOT  more 
^QBAimu  ihu  ancient,  and  did  not  diaeraee  it  by 
lamodeofUfe.    (Tac  ^u.  ir.  S4,  610 

AORIPPA  CASTOR  (^Ayphrna  Kdantft), 
■boot  A.  n.  185,  piaiaed  aa  a  hiitariao  by  Enae- 
lM,»d  ftr  Ua  leaning  by  St  Jenma  (da  Tim 
Aalr.  c.  81),  Bred  in  the  leign  of  Hadrian.  He 
*nt»iginat  the  twen^-four  boolu  of  the  Alez- 
■Uu  Ow>i&  BoaOides,  on  the  Qtxpel  Qnota- 
tim  m  made  from  hia  voik  by  Enaebina.  {HiiL 
^ir.li  M  Gdbndi^i  BOHotkm  Painm, 
«*-irP.3S0.)  [A.J.  C.1 

AGftlPPA,  F0NTEIU8L  1.  One  of  the  ae- 
(■*■■  of  Libo,  A.  D.  16,  ia  a^m  nmtiened  fai 
A>A.19,ii  othrit^  hit  danghter  for  areital  Tir- 
Si»-  (1W  Jm.  ii  30,  S6.) 
.%  mbaUy  the  son  of  tlw  preceding,  conunaiid- 
^  jwtbm  of  Am  with  pro-conaolar  pow», 
^D.e,aBdwai  recalled  from  thence  by  Veqw- 
^  ud  placed  over  Moeaia  in  a.  d.  70.  He 
**  dmdj  aftemrda  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
(Tac  HUL  iiL  46;  Joaeph.  B.  Jud. 

AO&IFPA,  a  HATBOIIUS,  cdkd  by  Ttai- 
^  [Am.  &  81)  the  pr^pnqnna  t£  Getmuiicai, 
Waliihiierfthe  pleba  a.  d.  15,  tcaetw  a.  d.  17, 
mml  A.  D.  22.  Hia  mond  daiaetir  via 
^  law,  iod  he  b  gpokea  of  in  a,  d.  32,  aa  jUt^ 
^  Ae  dMtraction  of  many  Ohiitriou  nau 
(Ift      L  77,  S.  fil,  a  48,  £8,  vL  4.) 
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AORIPPAtHERODES  l.CKfM^t'Ayptm), 
called  by  Joae|diiu  (..inl.  Jud.  inL  Z  |  3X 
**Agrippa  the  Great,"  vas  the  ion  of  ArietiAnilas 
and  Beieniee,  and  grandaoo  of  Herod  the  Great 
Siortly  before  the  death  of  hii  giand&ther,  he 
canie  te  Rene,  where  he  wai  edocated  vith  the 
fhtne  emperor  Claadina,  and  Dram  the  ion  of 
Tiberioik  He  aqoandend  hii  pnperty  in  ginng 
■omptnona  cottatainnenta  to  fptXdf  hia  pnocely 
fiiendi,  and  in  beetowiiig  hugcawi  on  the  beeo- 
men  of  the  mpewr,  nd  became  m  dee[dy  inTolred 
in  debt,  that  ae  vaa  compelled  to  fly  mm  Rome, 
and  betook  Umadf  to  a  faitteia  at  liaktha  in 
Idmnaea.  Thiat^  Um  aediatioa  of  Ua  wtfc 
Cypraa,  vitk  hia  nitw  Bnodiaa,  the  wife  ef  He- 
rodee  Ant^aa,  be  waa  allowed  to  take  up  hb 
abode  at  Tutorial,  and  lecaved  Ae  tank  of  aedila 
in  that  dty,  with  a  mall  yeariy  income^  Bat  hav- 
ing qoazTuled  vith  hia  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaocaa,  the  nocomol  of  Syiib  Soon  aftenrarda 
ho  VM  eonneted,  threap  the  inftmatimof  Ui 
bntber  AriMabora^  of  haTnu  lecored  a  hrib* 
from  the  Pamawenaa,  who  wiuted  to  pnrebaae  Itia 
influence  vith  the  proootunl,  and  vas  again  com- 
pelled to  At.  He  vaa  aireetad  as  he  wa*  abont  to 
■ail  for  Ituy,  for  a  nnn  of  money  vhich  he  owed 
to  the  treaaury  of  CaeMT,  but  made  his  eac^ie,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  vhere  his  vife  inooeeded  in 
pfocaring  a  mpply  of  money  from  Alezandn  tha 
Alabar£  He  uieo  set  nil,  and  bmded  at  PntedL 
He  vas  &Toatably  recared  by  Tiberius,  vho  en- 
tnuted  htm  vith  the  education  of  hia  gnadioB 
Tiberina.  He  alao  fonned  an  intiaiacy  whh  Caina 
Od^nla.  HaTing  one  day  incantionsly  expnsied 
a  wuh  that  the  utter  might  wotm  lucoeed  to  the 
throne,  hi*  voids  were  reported  by  his  freedman 
Eutychns  to  Tiberioa,  who  for^wHh  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  hii  accesnon  (a.  d.  87). 
set  him  at  liboty,  and  gare  him  the  tetiarchies  vi 
hjmaiM  (Abilene)  and  Flultopaa  (BatanaM, 
T^adioBitia,  and  AannitiB).  Ha  alao  praaented 
him  vith  a  golden  chain  rf  oqnal  vrigfat  vith  tha 
iron  one  vluch  he  had  worn  in  piiiML  In  the 
folloving  year  Agrippa  took  poaaession  oi  hia  king* 
dom,  and  after  the  banishment  of  Herodes  Andpaa, 
the  tetcaidiy  vt  the  bttei  vaa  added  to  his  dtnu- 

Ob  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  vho  vas  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  jnatoiaUy  niiittitd  Clandiua  In 
gaining  yniwiiion  of  the  empire.  As  a  revard  for 
his  lemoet,  Jndaea  and  Samaria  vera  annexed  to 
his  dominiona,  vhidi  vere  bov  eren  mora  exten- 
■tTo  than  those  of  Herod  the  Great  He  vaa  alao 
ioTeated  vith  the  consBbr  din%,  and  a  kagna 
vas  publicly  made  with  Um  trf  dandioa  in  the 
ftoum.  At  his  requeat,  the  kugdotn  of  Chalda 
was  gLTen  to  his  brother  Herodea.  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  vent  to  Jerusalem,  whoe  he  offired  snciific^ 
and  nspended  m  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  umin  which  Caligula  hud  given  him.  Hii 
goremment  vas  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  vas  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  dty 
1^  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoeB.  Hie  anspieions  m  Chuidias 
prerented  lum  from  *™»'»i"g  wt  impregnable  for- 
tifieationa  vith  which  be  had  began  to  anmnnd 
Jeraialem.  His  friandihip  waa  courted  hj  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kinga  and  rulers.  It  waa 
probably  to  increase  hia  popnlari^  with  the  Jews 
that  he  eansed  the  uoatle  Janwa,  the  brother  of 
I  John,  to  ba  bduadad,  and  Ptiar  to  ba  caat  into 
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j^Mon.  (jL  D.  44.  Adt,  m,)  It  wu  not  howom 
merely  bj  toch  acta  that  m  ttrove  to  win  thsir 
faTOor,  aa  we  Me  firom  the  wa^  in  wlodi,  at  the 
of  hia  own  Hfe,  or  at  leaat  of  his  libeitj,  he 
intMceded  with  Caligala  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  mperor  was  attempting  to  set  np  his 
•tatne  in  the  temple  at  Jernralem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
nme  jear,  as  he  was  exhiUitmg  games  in  hoDOor 
of  the  emperor,  is  zelated  in  AcU  xii^  and  is  «m- 
fiimed  in  all  essential  potota  by  Joeephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa^  worda,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
tbe  jostice  <a  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  exjured,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  us  wiGe  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  manied 
her  uncle  Uerodes,  kii^  of  Ch^cia,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  .^^ppa,  and  snbseqoently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicta  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi  156);  Marianme,  and  DnuiUa, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procuiator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
aei^  Ami.  Jud.  xviL  1.  g  2,  zviii.  5-8,  zix.  4-8i 
AiO.  ywL  L  38.  I  1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Coai.  Ix.  8 ; 
Eoeeb.  Hid.  Scda.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

AQRIPPA,HER(yDES  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  edneated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cnspios  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kii^lon,  which  thus  apin  became  a  Roman 
pnvince>  On  tbe  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48X  his  little  principalis,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
wo  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  eftwwards  received  in  its  st^  the  tetrar- 
chies  femteriy  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  o.  55,  Nero  added  the 
dties  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Juliaa,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  nuns  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities,  espedaUy  Borytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  iradsred  him  unpopular 
amongst  bis  own  subjects,  and  tbe  cBpridona  man- 
ner in  which  he  i^tointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  outer  acta  which  were  distaste&l, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissaade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  tbe  war  was  bcsim,  he 
nded  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  After  the  cq>taie  of  Jemsalem, 
he  went  vrith  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  vraa  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  leign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
[«ince  of  the  house  of  tlie  Ueroda.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  AeU.  XXV.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  til  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephns, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
fiom  him.  (Joseph.  Atd.  Jud.  xvii  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
8  2,  XX.  1.  §  3. 5.  §  2,  7.  8  I.  8.  S  4  &  1 1,  9.  §  4 ; 
B^Jvd.  ii.  11.  §  6, 12.  S 1, 18, 17.  8 1,  yf- 1-  §  3; 
F(L  s.  54 ;  Phot  cod.  33.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  tiie  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinua  in  b.  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  tA  I^nonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  rfDada.  (IMoa.  CBaB.IzxviiL  13.) 
Ha  SMDM  to  be  tiu  same  pwson  as  the  Menius 
Agrippa,  ndnund  of  tha  fle•^  1^  is  mentionad  by 


^partianw  as  privy  to  tb*  daa&  AatoafaM 

OMTW-nHnf.    {Atlbm.  Cbr.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.  [Uknxnittb.] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  son 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  danghlo-  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  iu  the  following 
year,  a.  D.  5.  (Suet  Ocfoe.  64,  65 ;  Kon  Caia. 
UT.  39,  Iv.  23.)  Notwithstanding  hia  adoption  ha 
was  afterwards  banished  hj  Augustus  to  tbe  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  gi^ty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveiUance 
of  soldiers,  and  Auguatua  obtained  a  aenatuscoi^ 
sultum  by  which  the  banidment  was  legally  god- 
fiimed  for  tbe  time  of  bis  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  asngned  by  Augustus  to  the  treaaury 
of  the  amy.  It  is  said  tiiat  duiiog  his  c^ttivi^ 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretljf 
went  to  Planaaia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
muB.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  a^ted» 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  beli«v^ 
od  that  Agrippa  wmdd  be  restored  to  Hber^. 
But  the  news  of  this  Tint  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius^  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  d,  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  1«^ 
straggle^  for  Agriroa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  uw  eentnrioa  afterwards  went  to 
Tibenus  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  romour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution 
Agrippa,  bnt  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Aw.  i.  3—6 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  32, 
Ivii  3 ;  Suet.  L  c,  Ttb.  22 ;  VeUei.  ii.  104,  1 12.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  tbe 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  bad 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  reeem- 
blance  to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  be  was  sdied  aikd  put  to  deatk 
17  order  of  Tiberius.   (Tso.  Ann.  E  39, 40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  kni^^ 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
hia  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac  Aim.  n.  40 ;  DiuL  Cass. 
Iviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  vnu  bom  is 
B.  c,  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de* 
Bcended  &om  a  very  obscure  &miljr.  At  the  age 
of  twen^  he  studied  at  ApoUouia  m  Illyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavins,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  oi  J,  Caesar  in 
B.  a  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friend 
of  Octarius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  fidalin  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  hia  mvonr. 
Having  been  dosn  coninl  in  &  a  48,  Octavins 
g»w«  to  bis  friend  Afi^pa  tba  diJififr  commisMn 
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J,GhHK  AtdM«*ltnd[afthsPMidiiiniinr 
batnai  Oettrina,  now  OsteTkon,  ud  L.  Anti>- 
mD^  k  &  c  41,  Agiii^  irtio  wu  thm  pnetor, 
f—™**^  put  ef  tM  fenei  of  Octanamu,  and 

Imirgnil  L.  Anbnim  in  Puorik.  He  took  the 
tawi  b  &  &  40,  aad  towifdi  tba  «nd  of  the  ama 

DMoak  Spootmn,  which  had  bllsD  into  the 
>  iIf  M.  Airtmiiu.  In  a.  c,  3S,  Agrippa  ob- 
tUBcd  freah  Mimaa  in  Gaol,  iriien  he  queOed  a 
RToh  rf  the  natira  chiefr ;  be  alio  penetiated  into 
Oewaiiy  aa  iar  aa  tha  ooontrj  rf  the  Catti,  and 
tmwphiited  the  Ubu  to  tiw  left  bank  of  tbe 
RUn;  wbaenpim  be  turned  bia  ama  aoaiiut  tbe 
nveked  Aqnitani,  whom  be  aoon  bno^t  to  obe- 
£eace.  Hia  nctoriea,  eqwdally  thoee  in  Aqnitania, 
coatribotBd  much  to  Mcuiing  tbe  power  of  OctaTi- 
anu,  and  be  waa  mailed  bj  him  to  imdertake  the 
fi'"T~'  rf  tbe  war  agaiiut  Sex.  Pompeiiu, 
iriudi  waa  an  die  point  rf  breaking  oat,  a  c.  37. 
Octaianaa  fl0bnd  him  a  trimnph*  wfaicb  Agiippa 
ti^i  but  aecepted  the  conaobhip^  to  which  be 
vaa  pramoted  hj  Oetarianna  in  b.  c,  37.  Dion 
CaMna  (xItiu.  49)  aeema  to  mj  that  he  waa  ooo- 
■1  when  be  went  to  Oaal,  bat  the  wacda  Mrm 
M  tmi  Ammdam  TihXmt  aeen  to  ba  anqdciaai, 
■akn  tb^  are  to  be  inaerted  a  littla  higher,  after 
tba  paaMce,  8*  A-^pfnTf  rflv  rev  fovrauv 
nyamv^'  ^yx^P^f**  vbidi  refer  to  an  event 
vbicfa  took  pbiee  daring  tbe  eoDaolihip  rf  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  aftaf  bia  promotion  to  thii  ^g- 
witjj  be  waa  diufsd  bj  Oetavtaniu  with  the  eon- 
■tradkm  of  a  fleet,  wbloi  waa  the  mon  neeeaaaijr, 
MSextDa  Pompey  waa  macter  rf  tba  tea. 

Agrippa,  in  wh<mi  thooghta  and  deed*  were 
nmr  lepwated  (VelleL  iL  79),  ezecvted  thii 
ordw  with  prompt  enezgy.  The  Lncrine  lake 
near  Baias  wsa  ttanafinmed  by  bim  into  a  nfe 
laibem;  iriUdi  be  called  tbe  Juiaii  port  in  honour 
rf  OctaiiaiuH,  and  where  ba  exardaad  bia  ailon 
■nd  nariiMTB  till  they  were  able  to  encoonter  tbe 
eipeiinioed  aailora  rf  Praipey.  In  B.C.  36,  Agiip 
pa  debated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Myhe,  and  afi^ 
wds  at  Nanlocbna  on  tbe  coast  rf  Sjdly,  and  the 
htter  rf  tbeae  rictoriea  bnke  the  naTal  nqiremaey 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  conaeqoenee  tbe  bo- 
nonr  rf  a  naval  which  waa  firat  conferred 

raco  bim ;  thoogh,  according  to  other  anthorttiei, 
M.  Tano  waa  tiie  fint  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey tbe  Great.  (VeDu.  iL  81  f  lAr.  £^  129 1 
DiDBCkiiizlix.14;  Ffin.  A  M  xri  &  b  4;  Virg. 
Jo.  nil  684.) 

In  B.  c  35»  Agrippa  bad  the  command  rf  tbe 
war  b  Ulyria,  ai^  anerwaida  aerred  onder  Oct*- 
fianai,  when  the  latter  had  woceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  bia  retnm,  be  Tuontarily  aec^ited  tbe 
ariibalup  in  &C.  83,  altboo^  he  had  been  oomnl, 
mi  apwded  »■■■■■■■>—  nma  rf  noitey  iq>on  gnat 
pibBe  wooka.  H«  leatored  tba  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Anienian  aqaedncti,  eonitracted  a  new  one, 
fifteen  milea  in  length,  fbom  the  Tepnla  to  Robm^ 
to  wtiA  he  gave  the  name  rf  the  Jnliaa,  in  bonoor 
of  OctaTianna,  and  an  jmrtwHi—  nnmbtf  rf 
■adler  woter-wotka  made^  to  diatribnte  tbe  water 
wilhm  tbe  tmm.  He  alao  bad  the  lano  doaea  rf 
IWqrimaa  Priacna  antinly  cleanaed.  Hia  varloiia 
were  adorned  with  statoea  by  the  fiiat  ar- 
tiota  rf  Rome.  Theaa  qilendid  bnildinga  be  mof^ 
■anted  ia  b.  a  27,  daring  bia  third  cmiaalahih  ^ 
■mnl  fldMti,  lad  MNBg  thoM  waa  tht 


AOBIPPA.  79 

«  vUA  «i  aliD  Md  tba  fMctMon :  *  IL  Agripaa 

L.  F.  Coa.  Tetttom  fecib"  (Koa  Caaa.  xlix.  4J, 
liii.  27 1  Pfin.  jr.  a:  xzztL  is,  a.  M  I  BuOh 
T.p.283;  Fnmtm.i>ijl9WHdL9.) 

When  the  war  broke  oat  between  OctaTianna 
and  IL  Antmina,  Agriraa  waa  anMuntad  com- 
BnBd«>i»chirf  rf  the  fleet,  b.  c.  82.  He  tedc 
SielhoiM  in  Patoponneana,  Leocaa,  Rrtna,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  tbe  battle  rf  Actiom  {b.  c  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  Tictory  waa  nabaly 
owing  to  bia  ekilL  On  bia  ntnm  to  Rome  m 
B.  c  30,  OctaTianas,  now  Aogoatna,  rewarded 
him  with  a  "  rexiUnm  caenkam,"  or  aia  green 


&  a  38,  Agi^pa  hecama  ooBanl  fa  the  aaeond 
time  with  Angnataa,  and  aboot  tbia  time  manied 
Maroella,  the  niece  rf  Aogoitoa,  and  tbe  dan^ter 
rf  bii  uiter  Octaria.  Hii  Ibnner  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  rf  T.  Ponponiai  Atticns,  waa  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  tiie  following  year,  rc  27, 
be  waa  again  oounl  tbe  third  time  with  AugostuL 
In  B.  c  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Angostua  to 
tbe  war  againit  the  Cantabriant.  About  this  time 
jeoloaiy  aroae  between  him  and  his  brotber-in-lav 
Marcelloa,  the  nepbaw  rf  Anguatas,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  deatiiwd  aa  Ua  sacceeior.  Angnital^ 
aaxiooo  to  prevent  diSmwea  that  mi^t  have  had 
aeriooa  conseqaencea  for  bim,  sent  A^poa  as  pn^ 
eonaal  to  Syri^  Agrippa  rf  cooise  mA  Rmne,  bat 
he  stopped  at  Mit^ene  in  the  island  rf  Leaboa, 
leaving  tbe  govmunnit  rf  Syria  to  hia  legate. 
Tba  apfwehenaiona  rf  Augustas  wwe  removed  by 
tbe  daittb  rf  MaredhiB  in  b.  c.  28,  and  Agripea 
inmiadiately  returned  to  Heme,  where  ba  waa  tM 
mora  anxionaly  azpectad,  as  troobles  bad  broken 
oQt  during  the  elerooo  rf  tbe  consols  in  ac.  21. 
Aagastna  resolved  to  rec^ve  hia  feitUvl  friend 
into  his  own  bmily,  and  accordingly  indooed  bim 
to  divorce  his  wife  Uarcella,  and  marry  Julia,  tba 
widow  rf  Bfanalfau  and  the  daa^ter  rf  Angnstoa 
by  bis  third  wife,  Seribotua.  (b.c.21.) 

In  m,c  19,  Agrippa  vrent  into  OaoL  He  paci- 
fied the  turbaleot  nadvea,  and  eonstrocted  four 
gnat  pablie  roads  and  a  splendid  aqnedoct  at 
Nenmuaua  (Ntotee).  From  thnnce  be  |«oceeded 
to  Spain  and  sabdoBd  the  Contabriana  anora  short 
tmt  bloody  and  obstinate  atmo^ ;  bat,  in  aooord- 
anee  with  bis  nsaal  pnideDce,ba  neither  annoaneed 
bia  victoriea  in  ponipoas  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  trinmph  which  Augutus  o^ied 
him.  In  B.  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribn- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustas ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (n.  c  17),  his  two  sonai 
Cains  snd  Lndoa,  w»i»  adopted  1^  Aognatai. 
At  the  dose  rf  the  year,  he  accepted  an  Invita- 
tint  rf  Herod  tbe  Gnat,  and  went  to  Jenioa> 
lem.  He  founded  the  military  colony  rf  Berytas 
(B^iat),  ^enee  he  proceeded  in  B.  &  16  to  tba 
Pontoa  Eozinn^  and  cc^idlad  tiia  *™r™™'  **>' 
accept  Poleme  tar  thdr  king  and  ta  reatoia  tha 
Rann  ea^ea  irttidi  had  besn  taken  by  Uithfi- 
datea.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  be  granted  privil^ca  to  the  Jew* 
whoee  eaaae  waa  pleaded  by  Hend  (Joseidi.  Jurij. 
Jmd,  xvi.  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  when 
he  arrived  in  a.  c.  13.  After  hia  triboniciBn  powar 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  yeara,ha  want  to  Fon- 
n(Hria  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  prorioca.  H« 
rotomed  in  &  a  12,  after  harii^  been  succairfal 
as  awai,  and  retired  to  Ownpania.  Tbetebediad 
taaqieMedlj,  ia  tba  Mdh  of  Uanh,  &  a  12|  k 
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Ui  ftlM  jmt.  Wm  Mj  mt  ouiM  to  Ham, 
and  wai  bnriad  In  the  muuolenm  <^  Angtutni, 

who  hinuelf  proaomwed  a  foneml  omtioo  over  iL 

Dion  Cauiue  teOa  lu  (lit  1,  Ac),  thnt  in  the  year 
B.  a  29  Angoitot  acsembled  hit  friendi  and  crnrn- 
nUwi,  Agri^  and  Haeoaua,  demanding  th«r 
omiuon  to  whethn  it  iroold  ba  adnMna  fat 
naup  monardiical  poww,  or  to  rettore  to 
the  nation  iu  fbnner  lepnbUcaD  gorernment. 
This  is  cOTToboiated  bj  i^ietonhu  {Octav.  26), 
who  nyi  that  Aognstiu  twice  delibentad  uptn 
that  Hibject.  The  ipeechea  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  deUTored  on  this  nccanon  an  giTCD  hj 
Dion  Caauni ;  but  the  artilicial  cbaiacter  of  them 
tnakn  thmi  aasindoiu.  Howerer  it  does  not  seem 
like);  from  the  general  lihancter  of  Dion  Casnus 
as  a  hiitorian  that  these  speeches  an  invented  by 
him ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  nod  neb  a  snppo- 
dtion  Kiito  entinl^  tha  dhatacter  of  Angnrtni, 
(hat  thoae  meechea  were  really  pnmoonced,  thongh 
preconcnted  between  Angnatni  and  fail  connsellon 
to  nuke  the  Roman  nation  beliere  that  the  fate  of 
the  lepnbtic  was  still  a  matter  of  disevidon,  and 
that  Angnstns  would  not  assome  monarchica]  power 
till  he  had  been  oonviiteed  that  it  was  necenaiy 
tor  dte  vdbm  of  the  natim.  Beaidea,  Agrippa, 
who  aeeoidlng  to  Dion  Ctaaias,  advised  Aagnstm 
to  natotv  the  npaUie,  was  a  nao  whose  political 
ofMnions  had  endently  a  monaichieal  toidracy. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  moot  diatingnished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Angnstoi.  He 
must  be  craaidered  as  acMef  snpp<nt  of  the  rising 
numaidueal  eanathation,  and  without  Agrippa 
Angnstos  ooaU  aeaice^  hare  sooeeedad  ia  maldng 
lumaetf  the  absolnta  masta  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cosaiua  (IiT.  29,  &c),  Velleins  Patercnliu 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  {E^.  94),  and  Rocaee  {Od.  i.  6), 
apeak  with  equal  admiration  of  hia  menta. 

Pliny  eooatantly  refers  to  the  **CoBmentaRi"  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Etenchoa,  iii.  it.  -t.  ti, 
camp,  iiL  2),  whidi  may  indicate  certain  official 
^ta  drawn  np  by  him  in  the  mcaaaramont  ot  the 
Roman  world  ttnder  Angnstna  [AxTHlcua],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  seranl  children.  By  hia  fint  vib 
Pompoott,  he  had  Vipaania,  iriio  ma  amriad  to 
Tibuioa  Caesar,  the  snoceaaor  of  Angustas.  By 
kii  sacoid  wife,  Maiodla,  he  had  sevaal  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  dai^fhters,  Julia,  married  to 
h.  Aemilius  Paulina,  and  Agrippina  mairied  to 
OaimanicuB,  and  three  sons,  Cuoi  [Cahab,  C], 
Lodna  [Cabsab,  L.],  and  Asbippa  PoMrtTiniR. 
nXon  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Lit.  EpU.  117-186; 
Appaa,  BJL  On.  lib.  6 ;  SueL  Odav.;  Frandaen, 
M.  V^aamia  Ayrij^pa,  eias  Autotscfa  Untemidtmg 
Mbtr  daxM  Leim  tmd  H^Mm,  Altona,  1636.) 

Thne  an  aereral  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
^piied  Mow,  he  b  npnsented  with  a  naval 
en  tha  meiw  b  Nqitnne  indicating  his 
■oocess  by  aea.  [W.  P.] 


AGRIPPINA. 

AORIPPI^AI^  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
VipMnins  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  some  time  before  b-c  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Oermanicus,  tiie  son  of  Dnuna 
Nero  Gormanicna,  by  whom  she  bad  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrijqana  was  gifted  with  great  powera 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  tiie  moral 
and  phyncal  qualities  that  cntatituted  the  model 
of  a  Rraoan  matron :  her  love  (or  her  hniband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chasti^  was  qwtlesa,  hex 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  childmi  waa  an  ou- 
nent  feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  paasion,  ambition.  Aogastna  ibewed 
her  particDlai  attention  and  attadunant  (Snetoik 
Caiig.  6.) 

At  the  death  of  Angnstns  in  a.  d.  14,  she  waa 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Oermanieas,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  diere.  Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  am^,  and  tiw  legions  on  the  Rhine^ 
dissatisfied  with  the  accesmon  of  Tiberias,  mani- 
fested their  intenticm  of  prodaiming  Genmaniaia 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberios  haled  and  dreaded 
Germaaicns,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  lore  to  her  elder  liiter,  hia 
first  wife.  In  tfaia  periloas  ntoation,  Oomanicna 
and  Agrippina  saved  thenselvea  1^  thsdr  ptnnpt 
energy ;  he  qoeOed  the  outbreak  and  pmoed  tha 
war  against  tha  Oetmuw.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lientenant  CaeciBa,  after  haTisg  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  waa  not  in^oriooa  tw  the  Romans,  but 
they  wan  won  out  by  hardahipat  and  parii^pa 
haiasaed  on  their  maidi  by  some  bands  of  Gw- 
mana.  Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.  OennanicuB  was  absent,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(CompL  Strab.  iT.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caeona's  army  would  have  been  eat 
o£^  but  it  was  saved  by  tiie  firm  oj^oaition  of 
AgriF^nna  to  such  a  oowaidly  meaaora.  When 
the  troops  approached,  aha  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
ibeij  aoaisd  it ;  the  wounded  among  than  wm 
neaented  1^  her  with  clothes,  and  uey  reenved 
from  her  own  hands  oTerythiug  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tac,  Amm,  i.  69.)  Ger- 
manicua  baring  been  recalled  by  Hberius,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  n.  17),  and 
aftar  his  death,  or  rather  nntrder  [Gbbmahicos], 
A»  ntomed  to  Italy.  Vb»  stwr«d  some  days  at 
tiw  ishnd  of  Ci»7ia  to  recover  frnn  fatt  grie^ 
and  then  landed  at  Bnmdndnm,  aoomnpanied  b7 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  aims  tlw 
um  with  the  aahes  of  her  husband.  At  the  newa 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roob  of  the  houses  were  occupied  crowds  tk 
peoide  iriw  wan  anztaai  to  aee  and  nlate  bar. 
She  waa  solemnly  reoerred  by  the  officers  of  two 
Piaetotbn  cohorts,  which  liberios  had  sent  to 
Brandosium  for  the  purpose  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Gem»- 
nicns  waa  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procesdon  was  reoeired  on  its  march 
by  the  magutntoa  of  Cabbtia,  Apolb,  and  Cam- 
panb;  by  Drams,  the  son  ofnbwinsi  Claudius, 
the  loother  of  Oermanicua ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Oermaninis;  and  at  last)  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consols,  the  senate,  and  crowds  tf 
tha  Bmai  paopbk  Chc;^ia,l,te) 
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Daring  mow  jmis  TOMRBt  dugiuMd  bntiticd 

of  AgrippiiM ;  bat  ii»  tooa  beoBie  ezpoeed  to 
Mcm  ■ecofltfiou  ud  intrigoM.  Sbe  Hked  the 
mpenr'a  pTTmitmn  to  dime  inother  hHsbuid, 
bat  Tibuios  neither  refbsed  nor  conaented  to  the 
jKopodtion.  Sejaniu,  who  extfoaed  an  onbonnd- 
over  Tibmna,  then  a  pny  to  aental 
diaardm,  penaaded  Agrippina  that  tne  emperor 
intended  ta  poiaoa  ber.  Alanned  at  nicfa  a  report, 
ite  nrfuaed  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
odmd  her  ban  hia  table,  and  TOieriua  in  hia 
tm  "■■fffif^  of  Agri|i|aB>  rtgarding  fci™ 
ai  a  poraonsT-  According  to  Snetonina,  ul  thia 
vat  m  intrigne  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Scjaana,  who,  m  it  aeema,  had  fenned  the 
plan  of  leading  Anipi»na  into  fialae  itepa.  Tibe- 
not  waa  extremoy  ao^ncioaa  of  A^ppina,  and 
ikeved  his  hoatila  feobnga  by  alluBiTe  worda  or 
ne^ject&l  alaet.  Tliere  were  no  eridencea  of 
niHlioaB  piana  fkined  by  Agrippina,  bat  the 
rumor  baring  been  qxead  that  the  would  fly  to 
the  anay ,  he  fr*""*"^  her  to  the  ialand  of  Pan- 
dataria  (a.  d.  30)  where  ha  mother  Jnlia  had 
died  in  exik.  Her  aona  Nero  and  Dmsiia  were 
iikeviae  haniaheJ  and  both  died  an  unnatoral 
death.  She  Ihod  three  yean  on  that  bairen 
nlnd;  at  hat  ahe  lefnaed  to  take  any  fiwd, 
aiMl  died  bkmI  probably  by  rolnntary  itarration. 
H«T  death  took  place  predaely  two  yeara  after  and 
«a  the  ame  date  aa  the  murder  of  Sejanua,  that  ia 
in  A.  &  33.  Taeitns  and  Snetonioa  tell  na,  that 
Tiberiaa  boasted  that  he  had  not  Strang^  her. 
(StietatL  TO.  53;  Tac;  Ann.  n.  25.)  The  aahea 
cT  Ap^pna  and  tiioee  of  her  aon  Nero  wen 
aitcrnids  bmn^t  to  Rome  by  older  of  her  aon, 
(be  emperor  Cal^ola,  who  atnick  rariona  medal*  in 
hoooiiT  of  hia  nodwr.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
Ae  head  rf  CaBgnla  n  on  one  aide  mi  that  of  his 
Bother  en  ollur.  The  wwds  at  ead  nda  an 
iBfcciinly,  c.  caaaaa.  Ava.  gsb.  r.ii.  tb*  ton^ 

mi  AflUmitA.  MAT.  C.  CAM.  AVO.  OSRM. 


[Tm.  Am».  L—tL  ;  Soeton.  Oelav.  64,  TiKLtL, 
G^.  Lt^  Dion.  Caas.  Ivii  &,  6,  Iriii.  22.)  [ W.  P  ] 
AGRIPPFNA  IL,  the  daughter  of  Qermani- 
en  and  .^jrippina  the  elder,  danj^tei  of  M. 
MpaaiaB  Agnppa.    She  waa  bora  between  A.  o. 
13       17,  at  tae  Onndnm  Ufaionnn,  afknwania 
eifled  in  hooonr  of  her  Colonia  Agripjnna,  now 
Catapte^  and  then  the  heod-quartera  of  the  l^ona 
raoaanded  by  her  fathead    In  a.  d.  28,  ahe  maiv 
ned  Cn,  Doantins  Ahmolarins,  ■  man  not  im- 
Gke  hee^  and  whom  ahe  kwt  in  a.  D.  40.  After 
ki*  death  ahe  nnrried  Criapns  Paaaienna,  who  lUed 
Kmc  yean  aAerwarda ;  and  ahe  waa  accnaed  of  haT- 
Bf  Miaaaed  him,  ei^ter  for  the  purpoae  of  obtain- 
■f  lis  great  fecttme,  or  for  aome  aecret  motive  of 
■■h  hi^KT  importance.    She  waa  already  known 
^  ha  taadtiam  conduct,  for  her  moat  perfidi- 
m  ba^joea,  and  br  aa  unbounded  ambition. 
9ie  waa  aecwed  of  having  committed  inceat  with 
W  ewB  faavther^  the  emperor  Cuoa  Calignla, 
aha  nds  die  mtaoct  of  haviiig  diseoveped 
^  Aa       find  a  an  ndalUnaa  mtanonns 


with  M.  AemiHos  Lendns,  the  hvaband  of 
her  abter  Draailla,  baniihed  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  waa  situated  oi^woiie  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Her  aister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
Bent  of  Leindna,  who  was  pat  to  death  for  havli^ 
censored  afiunat  the  empenr.  Previoaaly  to  har 
exile,  Agrippina  waa  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidua.  Hub 
b^)pened  in  a.  d.  39.  Agrip[»na  and  her  uatcr 
were  released  in  a.  o.  41,  by  th-ir  nnde,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  his  accession,  althongfa 
bis  wile,  Hess^na,  was  the  morul  enemy 
of  AgrippinL  Meats  tine  was  put  to  death  hj 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
it^  year,  a.  n.  49,  Agrip^nna  succeeded  in  mat^ 
rying  the  emperor.  Claudius  was  hec  uncK  bat 
her  natriago  was  legalised  by  a  aenatnaconml- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  Us 
brother'a  dao^ter  waa  declued  valid ;  this  senatna- 
conanltum  waa  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Conatantine  and  Constana.  In  this  intrigne 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  itfan  accompliahed 
courtesan,  and  such  was  the  infloence  of  her  ebaims 
and  aoperior  talents  over  the  <dd  ampeniri  that,  in 
laejudice  of  hia  own  ion,  Britaniuctu,  lie  adopt- 
ed Domidna,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  fint 
husband,  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenofaerbua  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  waa  asaisted  in  her  aecret  plana  by 
Pallu,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claadiaa.  By 
her  intrigues,  LJuniua  Silanua,  the  huibaod  oi 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claadina,  was  ^t  to 
death,  and  ia  a.  d.  S3,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  I<ollia  Panltina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agri|>pina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  waa  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  she 
pot  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  L^ida,  the 
nster  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  met  irith  a 
umilar  fate.  After  haviiw  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalahip  ahe  dreaded^  or  whose  virtnea  she 
envied,  Agrippina  reaolved  to  get  rid  of  ber  has- 
band,  and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  aacMi- 
dency  over  her  aon  Nero,  hia  aucceasor,  A  vague 
nnnonr  of  thia  reached  ^e  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  fiu:^t  prudence,  and  talked  abont 
punishing  his  amUtioas  wife.  Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agnpmna,  assisted  by  Locnsta  and  Xenophoi, 
a  Greek  poyucian,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  D.  54,  at  Sinnesas,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  redred  for  the  sake  of  fajs  health.  Neio 
was  prockiawd  ennienr,  and  presoited  to  the 
troops  by  Bumu,  whom  Agripintta  had  appointed 
praeifectus  piaettmo.  Narcisma,  the  rich  freedman 
of  Clandios,  M.  Junius  Silanos,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  iaati- 
gation  cS  Agrinpina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  nnmber  of  ner  vieUma,  bat  fw  the  oppoudon 
of  Bnma  and  Sowca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  scone  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealonsy  of  Agrinnna  rose  from  her  son's  ps^ 
don  for  Arte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  SaUna, 
the  vrifo  of  M.  Salvias  Otho.  To  reconquer  his 
afiection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
bat  Britannicus  waa  poiaooied  by  Nero ;  and  she 
aroD  wdidtad  hear  wa  to  an  inoMtaons  inter. 
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come.  At  lut,  her  death  wu  retoWed  apon 
by  Nero,  who  wiahed  to  repodistc  Octsvia  and 
many  Poppaen,  but  whote  plan  waa  thwarted 
by  lu>  noUier.  Thui  petty  iemmine  intriguea 
became  the  caaie  of  Agrippina'i  ruin.  Nen 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  Tiut  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  nnat  of  Campania, 
She  went  thither  by  Ma.  In  their  conveiMtioD 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  udes.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
BO  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  piece* 
when  out  at  sea.   It  only  portly  broke,  and  Agrip- 

Eina  saved  heiaelf  by  iwimming  to  the  shore ; 
er  attendant  Aoerronia  waa  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Bumu  to  murder  his  mother;  but  Bumis 
declining  it,  Anicetns,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  bad  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Bumis  to  undertake  the 
task.  AnicctuB  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
"Ventrem  feri"  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
■lightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ez- 

fired  under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
Tac.  Attn,  xiv.  8.)  It  waa  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
Gommentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (/£.  iv.  54 ;  comp.  Plin.  Hi^ 
Nat.  viL  fi,  s,  8,  Elenchus,  viL  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augnita,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  tlie  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  ore  respectively, 

AOHIPFINAB  AVOV&TAK,  and  Tl.  CLAVD.  CABSAH. 
AVQ.  QSaU.  P.U.  TfUB.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tac  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiiL  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
lii.;  Sneton.  CW.43,44,  Mro.fi.fi.)  [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthago,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  beingue  first 
to  maintun  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinent.  ContmomL  L  9.)  Sl 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  aa  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Auguitin.  De  BaptiMmo,  ii.  7,  vol  ii. 
p.  1 02,  ed.  Bened.1,  and  St.  Anguatine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  {EpuL  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  i.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  D.  *217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  hy  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baplitmo,  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [A.  J.  C.l 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whoae  fiither 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet.  716.61.)   Agrippinua  was  accused  at 


AORON. 

thfl  nme  time  at  Thiaaca,  a.  d.  67,  and  wu  W 

nished  from  Italy.  (Tac  Jn.  xvl  28,  29,  31) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  ia  todkea  of  viin 
praise  by  Epictetns  (oe.  Slob.  Serm.  7),  and  Aniac 

(Ll.) 

A'GRIUS  CATpwf),  a  aon  ef  Porthaoo  and 
Eniyte,  and  brother  of  Oeoeus,  king  of  Caljdoo  in 
AetoLia,  Alcathoos,  Meha,  Le^copeD^  and  Slcropt. 
He  was  bther  of  six  aons,  of  whcmi  Theisitef  m 
one.  Theae  aons  of  Agiius  deprived  Oeneos  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  bthcr ;  but  sll  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Tbersitca,  were  sUin 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandaon  of  Oeneua.  (ApolUL  ' 
L  7.  g  10,  8.  §  5,  &c)  ApoUodoruB  placet  th« 
events  before  the  expedition  of  tiw  Greeks  agmA  < 
Troy,  while  Hyginua  (Fab,  175,  comp.  '242  anil . 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  atatea,  that  Diomedes,  when  b»  i 
heard,  after  the  &U  of  Troy,  of  the  miafortoiM  < 
hit  grand&ther  Oeneua,  hastened  back  and  expeM  i 
Agrioa,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ar  i 
cording  to  others,  Agrios  and  his  sons  wm  lUio ' 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paaa.  iL  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  1 
nid.  ix.  153.)  i 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personage*  of  tlie  I 
name  of  Agrios,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  iut^  i 
rest  ia  known.  (Heaiod.  Tieag.  lOlS,  &c;  ApoUai  | 
L  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [UA]  I 

AGKOE'CIUS  or  AGROETIUS,  a  Ronual 
grammarian,  the  author  of  aa  extaot  wotk  "  Ue' 
Orthogiaphia  et  Difierentia  Sermonis,"  intaidfd  a* 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  aame  subject,  bv 
Flaviu*  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  biahop,  Eacht- 
riu*.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  centiuy  of  our  er^  His  work  ia  prinkd 
in  Pntachius'  Orammaticae  I^tinn*  Adcur* 
Antiqoi,"  pp.  2266—2276.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGROETAS  {'Kypoina\  a  Onek  historisB, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  S^tfaia  (2ki4ub^),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  sduliaat  on  ApoUv 
nius  (iL  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (Ai(i«^}i 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  tux 
scholiast,  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentiooed  bf 
Stephanas  Byx.  («.  v.  'Afiw*Xot.)     [C.  P.  M.) 

AGRON  C'A7fW>).  1.  The  aoo  of  Ninus  the 
first  of  the  Lydisn  dynasty  of  the  Heradeidse. 
The  tradition  was,  that  thia  dynasty  aupplanwd  si 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  oripnallj  ta-\ 
trusted  with  the  government  as  depuriea.  Tbe 
names  Ninua  and  Bains  in  their  genealogy  rendni 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Asayrian  fpya- 
nora,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  thori 
accession  marka  the  period  of  an  Aaiyrian  cor 
quest.  fHerod.  i.  7.)  i 

2.  The  son  of  Pleuratos,  a  king  of  lUyria.  lo 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  •o^ 
passed  all  tbe  preceding  kings  of  that  caonuy.i 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Ml^{ 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  nudoi 
took  to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  da< 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Demr-' 
trius,  the  father  of  Philip.  He  aocordiagly  sent  t«i 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  lUyrioDS,  nboi 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetoliaovi 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  thia  success,  fnvei 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  con  tcquenoe  of  hBci-i 
cess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (b.i'j 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  goTemmeut  by 
hi*  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  hia  death,  an  embsf^f  < 
arrived  from  the  Romana,  who  had  sent  to  medisiei 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  island  of  Isa. 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  thent- 
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Khci  nder  tlw  pratection  of  the  Robidi.  B; 
Uafintvife,  TkHcnta,  whom  h»  diroroed,  he  had 
a  Mm  iBBcd  PinoN,  or  Pbmeaa,  who  MimTed 
Im,  tai  WIS  plated  noAa  the  gnardianihip  of 
DouOiu  Pharina,  who  muried  hia  mother  after 
the  dtaih  of  Tnrta.  (Dim  Caw.  xxxir.  46,  151 ; 
P<4Tb.  iL  3—4 ;  Appm,  HL  7  i  Flor.  ii.  £ ;  Plin. 
ir.A'.xriiT.6.)  [CP.M.J 

AQROTEBA  CKyfartpm),  the  himtRM,  a,  ma- 
MerfAitemk  (Ha8L/LxxL471.)  AtAgne 
« ibe  Vami,  whoe  die  waa  befimd  to  have  firit 
htntcd  after  lKrani«alfi«mIMoa,Ai!tcmiiAgroten 
lad  t  Unple  with  a  itatiie  canying  a  bow.  (Pau^ 
i.  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  ihe  waa  also  wor^ 
ihipptd  It  Aegein.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
A^ntot  ii  ^nonjmou  with  Agnwa  [  AeitAiini3i 
hu  EoMaddn  (adILf,  861)  dfrirea  it  from  tiie 
lowo  of  Ague.  Coneerning  the  wanhip  of  Artemia 

rn  u  Athena,  He  XKd  ^  AmL  ».  v.  'Aypo- 
ivin,f.3L  [US.] 
AOTIKUS  ('AtomJi),  «  nroame  of  Apollo  de- 
•cribing  hki  aa  the  protector  of  the  atreeta  and 
jabhe  fka».  Aa  each  he  waa  wonhipped  at 
Adwrue  (Pua. L  31.  §  3),  Mjrcenae  (iL  19.  §7). 
and  at  (riil  53.  g  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
vMihip  of  ApoUo  Agjiens  in  the  laat  of  theae 
fkcca  ii  ichted  hj  Panaaniaa.  (Compeic  Hor. 
On.  ir.  6. 28 ;  liacrob.  SaL  i.  9.)     TL.  S.] 

AOYIIBHIUS  i'AT^fipm),  a  utiTe  of  CoIIt- 
toiiAttiea,whan  Andoddea  irmudlT  calla  rdf 
aoAJr  M^TaMr  (A  MyA  pi  65,  ed.  Reiake),  after 
bo^  in  piiaaD  amj  yean  fox  embeExlement  of 
piUx  meotj,  obtained  about  b.  c  395  the  reelor^ 
aiiai  of  the  Theoricon,  and  abo  tripled  the  pey  for 
ttadmg  the  umaMjt  though  he  xedwed  the 
■Oeraice  pRfionaly  giTcn  to  the  emie  writera. 
{Harpocat  a  v.  Btw^wri,  'AT^^hw }  Snidaa,  i.  «. 
Wi<nBffncfo;  SchoL  ad  AritUjfk.  EecL  102; 
Dm.  c  Tbioer.  p.  742.)  By  thia  ezpeoditore  of 
the  psUic  rerenne  Agjrriiioa  became  ao  popnlar, 
iW  ke  waa  aMpointed  geoOTal  in  bl  c.  389.  (Xen. 
^  ir.  8.  SSI;  IKod.  xiT.89;  Bodth,  PM 
i^<Jden,]pp.  233.224,816,&c.,  2nd«d. 
Ei^  tnuL;  Saomann,  de  Camliit,  p.  65,  &c) 

AtlA'tiA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  &mily  of  die 
ifTT^  GenL  There  were  alao  several  perwms  of 
pm  with  the  name  of  Slmelm  Akabiy  who 
i^T  tare  fimed  a  difiaent  bmily  frnn  the  Aha- 
W;  bn  IB  the  Ahalae  and  Stmeti  Ahahe  are 
^noitlj  onfinrnded,  all  the  penona  of  theae 
■mire given  bera. 

\-  C  Stanuofi  STRncros  Abala,  conanl  B.C. 
473, 4ied  ia  Ua  year  of  office,  aa  appears  from  the 
r«L<Lir.ii.49.) 

3.  C  Snmnn  SraucTirs  Ahala,  magiater 
^/atm  B.  c  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatai  waa  ap- 
T^'ohd  dictatv  eo  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelina 
nt  plotting  Bgafaut  the  state.    In  the  night,  in 
*kck  the  dictater  waa  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
'  *3  ihe  «ng  poata  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
the  |-niriiin    In  the  maniiiw,  when  the 
Mmbied  in  the  fonun,  and  Sp.  Maelins 
ilm,  Ahal>  aammoned  the  latter  to  appear 
<^     dictator ;  and  npon  Maelina  disobeying 
^       n&ge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  mshed  into 
*  tbmg  snd  killed  him.  (Lit.  it.  13, 14 ;  Zo- 
^nlSO;  Dionys.£^Mai,  Lp.  3.)  This 
■^  UBMtitacd  by  l^es  wiitera  as  an  ennple  of 
Wnint,  and  ia  frequently  referred  to  by 
^  >■  ttfM  «r  the  UgMt  adnuntwn  (m  CbtO. 
'■'^FiMLS,  Cbfokie);  hat  it  wu  in  nali^ 

i 


a  aae  of  mwder,  and  waa  so  nsarded  at  the  time. 
Ahak  waa  broogjit  to  trial,  and  only  eaa^  con- 
demnation by  a  Tohmtaiy  exile.  (Val  Max.  y.  3. 
82;  Cic  deJtep.  I  S,  pro  Oom^  S2.)  LiTy  paaaee 
over  this,  and  nily  mentions  (it.  21),  that  a  bill 
waa  brooght  in  three  yeara  afterwards,  ».  c  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maeliua,  a  tribune,  for  amfiacating 
the  pnpeity  of  Ahala,  bat  that  it  failed. 

A  tepieacnlation  of  Ahahi  ia  given  en  a  cdn  of 
M.  Bnitna,  the  mnrderar  of  Caeaar,  bat  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  thui  an  imaginary 
likenesa.  M.  Brotos  pretended  that  he  waa  dea- 
tended  from  L,  Bnitua,  the  first  oonanl,  on  hia 
father's  aide,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  hia  mother'a, 
and  thna  waa  ^rrmg  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Conpi  Cic.  odwUf.  xiik  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  ia  thermre  intended  to 
sent  the  Snt  GonauL 


3.  C.  SsRViLim  Q.  r.  C  n.  SnocrOB  Ahala, 
conanl  B.  c.  427.  (Lit.  it.  30.) 

4.  C.  SinviLivs  P.  r.  Q.  n.  SravcTus  Ahala, 
conauhr  tribune  b.  c.  408,  and  magiater  eqnitnm  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  sui^Nirtii^  the  aenate  igainat  hia 
coUeagnea,  who  did  not  widi  a  dictator  te  be  ap- 
point^ For  the  nme  leaaon  he  waa  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  sen^  in  """r*"**^ 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated 
tile  enemy.  (Lir.  iv.  £6,  57,  t.  8,  9.) 

8.  C.  SnviLtm  Ahala,  magister  eqnittun 
B.  c.  389,  when  CamiUns  was  ^[^mnted  dictator  a 
third  time.  JLit.  tL  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitmn  in  385,  on  occauon  of  the  trial 
of  Manliui.  Manlioa  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle ;  but  Abafa  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
caQa  Ahala /'.Serviliui.  (^.MTii.39.) 

6.  Q.  SsRViLiua  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
B.  c,  365,  and  again  &  c  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Cl«idius  dictator, 
after  hia  plebeian  colleague  L.  Oenodna  had  been 
•lain  fai  battle.  In  860  he  waa  hinuelf  appointed 
dictattff  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumtUttUy  and 
defeated  the  Oanls  near  the  CoUine  pate.  He  held 
the  coroitia  as  interrez  in  355.  (Liv.  viL  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Sbrtiliva  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Abala,  magiater 
equitum  b.  a  351,  when  M.  Falnas  waa  appointed 
dictator  to  frnstiate  the  Lidnian  hw,  and  consul 
B.  a  342,  at  the  b^i^nning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  renuuned  in  the  city ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
fkmily  of  the  Dohitia  Gbns,  bo  called  from  the 
red  luir  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifiea  Red- Beard,"  and 
to  aiaign  a  hi(^  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
■id  tfirt  the  Dioienii  ynr'F""^  to  one  of  their 
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Mwnton  tb«  ricbwT  of  the  Ronumi  orer  the  Latim  1  black  bair  and  beard,  wbidi  inunodiatety  bevnne 
at  lake  RegUltu  (il  c.  496),  and,  to  eonfinu  the    red.   (SneL  JVtr.  1 ;  PhiL  J«mL  35,  CbnoL 
trath  of  wbat  tbej  aid,  Uiat  th^  ■bmkei  hu  |  DionTa.  li.  13i  TortdL  J^31) 

Stxhmi.  Arsnobauokum. 

1,  Cn.  Domitia*  Ahenobarbni,  Co*,  a  c.  19^ 

2.  Co,  Domitiiu  Alieiiobaibiu,  Coa.  Saff.  a.  c,  163. 

3.  Cn.  DomWitt  AlwDolarbBa,  Om.  b.  c.  ISA 


4.  Cd.  Domitiaa  Ahenobarbiu,  Co^  &  c  96. 


6.  Cn.  Donutini  Ahenoibarbns.  ProbaUj'  mm  of 
No.  4.  EAedB.c81.  Mairied  Contelia,  dug^ 
tar  of  L.  Contdna  CiniH,  Cofc  a.  0.  87< 


6.  L.  Danhiu  AbsMtaifaoi,  Coa.  &  c  M. 


7-  h.  Dooitiai  Abenobubo;^  Coa. 
B.  c  £4.  Uairied  Pmdm,  aiaw 
of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Dffloutiaa  Ahenobutnu,  Coa.  b.  c. 


,(La.: 


9.  L.  Domitiiu  Abeooibaibaa, 

A"*™™j  dngfatw  of  M.  AntomiM  aad  OotafiL 


19.  Cb.  DoBiftiaa  Abenobarfaiu,  Om. 
A.  D.  32.  Married  Agri^ina, 
danglittt  of  Oennanicna. 

18.  L.  Domitfiia  Ahenobailiu,  the  ompenr  Nbbo. 

1.  Cn.  Domnira  L.  r.  L.  n.  Abbmobarbus, 
flebeian  aedOe  b.  c.  196,  proMeated,in  conjonctica 
with  hiB  colleague  G.  Corio,  manj  pecnarti,  and 
with  the  fines  railed  tberefhnn  built  a  temide  of 
Faunua  in  the  laland  of  tbe  Tiber,  which  be  dedi- 
cated in  hia  pnetonhtp,  a.  c  194.  (liv.  xxxili 
42,  zxziT.  4^  43,  58.)  He  waa  conanl  in  192, 
and  was  lent  agMMt  the  Boii,  who  nbnutted  to 
bim;  but  be  remained  in  tbeir  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  be  wiu  nicceeded  by  the 
connil  Sdpio  Nasica.  (xzit.  10, 20, 22, 40,  zxzri. 
37.)  Id  190,  he  was  l^te  of  die  cod  sol  ll  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  AnUochni  tbe  Qreat  (xxxviL 
89;  Plat  ApcfAtk.  Sam.  On.  DimU.)  In  bii 
confculibi^  one  of  hit  oxen  ti  said  to  hare  uttered 
tbe  warning  **Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Ut.  xzxt.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  l  6.  g  5,  who  falaely  Hya,  Bdlo  Pmteo 
leamdo,) 

2.  Cn.  DoKmos  Cn.  p.  L.  k.  ABBNOBAEBtrs, 
■on  of  the  pnca^g^  waa  choaen  pootifex  in  b.  c. 
173,  when  a  young  nun  (Ut.  dU.  28),  and  in  169 
■WM  sent  with  two  others  as  cotnioisuoner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  be  was  one  of  the 
ten  conunisuonen  fx  amnging  the  al&irs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  oonjanction  with  Aoniliui  PanOua  (xlr. 
17);  and  when  the  consols  tl  162  abdicated  on 
account  ti  some  &ult  in  the  anspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelias  Lentulnt  wen  cboeen  con- 
tola  in  tbeir  stead.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  il  4,  <fe  Dh. 
ii.  35;  Val.  Max.  L  1.  S  8.) 

3.  Cn.  Doutiub  On.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobirbub, 
■OB  of  the  preoeding,  waa  ■ent  in  hia  conanl^bip, 
b.  c.  128,  against  the  AHobiogea  in  Oanl,  becwue 
thn^  bad  recused  Tentomalina,  the  king  of  tbe 
Sail  luvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  iht  friends 
of  the  Romans.  la  121  be  conqnered  the  Allo- 
bcoge^  and  their  ally  Vitaitiu,  king  of  the  Arremi, 
near  Viudalima,  at  the  omflnflBee  of  Um  Saiga  and 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Dupaa  Paa- 
donaa. 


19L  Doantia  Lepfch. 
Married  M.  Vale- 


tbe  Rhodanos  ;  and  he  gwned  the  batde  waaaij 
thrragh  the  terror  tansed  by  his  ekphanta.  He 
commenorated  his  Tictory  by  tbe  erection  of  cnv ' 
phies,  and  went  in  procession  through  tbe  province 
carried  by  an  elewant.  He  triuo^ilMd  id 
{Ur.Epit.S\i  Fbm^iiLSi  Stnb.  It.  n.  191 ;: 
Cic  prv  Pimt.  12,  Bnd.  2C ;  Vdki.  iL  10,  3S  ; 
Oroa.  T.  13;  Snet.  Ner,  2,  who  confounds  hn 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  1 15  with  Caed- 
lius  Metellns,  and  expelled  twenty-two  petMBs: 
from  tbe  senate.  (Lit.  Epii.  62;  Cic  pro  Ciatmt, 
42.)  He  waa  also  Pontifez.  (Soeb^c;)  Hie 
Via  Domitia  in  Oanl  waa  made  by  liini.  (CSc  pro 
Fmt  8.) 

4.  Cn.  DoHiTiufi  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  AHBNOBa.B.Bus, 
■on  of  the  preceding,  was  tribone  of  the  jtlefaa  a.  c 
104,  in  tbe  second  consulship  of  Bfaiiua.  (Aaoon. 
M  GtnuL  p.  81,  ed.  Onlli.)  When  the  caOege  of 
pontifis  did  not  elect  him  in  place  tf  bta  btber,  b« 
bronght  forward  tbe  hw  (Zee  itomseja),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  tbe 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (DieL  of  Ata^  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  aAerwards  el«ctM 
him  Pontifis  Mazimus  out  of  natitade.  (Lir. 
i^67;  Cic^miMotll;  VaLlbx.  tl6w  S  S.) 
He  prosscnted  in  his  trftanate  and  afkcnrwdsi 
■eTeml  of  bis  {oiTrnta  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaurna 
and  Junius  Silanua.  (VaL  Max.  L  c;  Vtaa  Cam. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Div.  m  GaedL  20,  Ferr.  a.  47, 
Comtl.  2,  pro  Scokt.  I.)  He  was  ooaiBul  b.  c  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.G.  92,  with  Uciaiaa 
Crassns,  the  orator.  In  his  eanaorahip  be  and  hia 
colleagne  shut  vp  tbe  schools  of  tbe  Idtin  rfaetati. 
cians  (Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  24 ;  OeH  zr.  11^  bnt  thia 
was  tbe  only  thing  in  whidi  they  acted  in  eoneert. 
Their  oeneorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
patea.  Domititts  waa  of  a  Tkdent  tempo',  and  was 
moreorer  in  bTOOt  of  the  ancient  simdicity  of  liv- 
ing, while  CiasMu  loved  huniiy  and  tacom^^it 
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art,  Asung  the  vaaaj  nyingi  recorded  of  both, 
we  are  told  that  Cibhob  obetfred,  '*that  it  ««■  no 
Tooder  that  »  man  had  &  bevd  of  biBM,  who  had 
a  month  of  inm  and  «  heart  of  kad."  (Ptin.  H.  N. 
xrnL  I;  SneL  JLc;  VaLMax.  ix.  1.  §  4;  Haciob. 

11.)  CiccTD  ajra,  that  DmniUui  ma  not 
to  be  leckooed  among  the  onton,  but  that  he 
^nke  well  eDoa^  and  had  aofficient  talent  to 
aa inain  his  hi^  rank.  (Cic.  BnU.  44.) 

&.  L.  Doiimus  Cn.  r.  Cn.  m.  Abinobakbds, 
mm  of  Nol  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  waa  pnetor  in 
Sialj,  jtobMj  in  bl  a  96,  ihottly  after  the  Ser- 
lie  wai^  when  ilaTes  had  been  feriiidden  to  canr 
KUM,  He  ordered  a  alave  to  be  cmcified  for  kiu- 
ing  a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic  Ferr, 
T.  3 ;  VaL  Mat,  fi  3.  §  5.)  He  wu  consul  in 
M.  In  the  dvil  war  between  Uarins  and  SoUa, 
ht  <^OBsed  the  rid*  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
daed  at  Roae^  by  older  of  the  younger  Harius, 
by  the  pnetor  Danianppaa.  (A^Mn*  B,C.i.BSi 
VdkL  iL  26 ;  Oros.  t.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  DoHmua  Cn.  f.  Cn.  r.  Ahbnoukbvs, 
^fanently  a  son  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter irf  L.  Comelina  Cinsa,  consul  in  B.  c;  87,  and 
in  tiie  ciTfl  wv  betmen  Marina  and  SoUa  cqtoased 
the  ado  of  the  former.  When  SoUa  obtained  the 
npreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
ud  fled  to  Afiica,  where  he  was  joined  by  manr 
vbo  wn  in  the  nme  condition  as  hinuelL  With 
die  sMutanoa  of  tht  Numidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  hut  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Ql  Ptinpeina,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  agunst  him, 
■■d  wiB  aAowaixls  killed  hi  tlw  ttonning  of  his 
aap,  %,  c  81.  According  to  soma  accounts,  he 
«as  killed  after  the  battle  by  eunmand  of  Punpey. 
(Ut.^s(.89;  Pint. i'on^  10, 12 i  Zoiuuai,z.2i 
Ona.  V.  21 ;  TaL  Max.  vi  X  S  8.) 

7.  L.  Doiimus  Cn,  r.  Cn,  n.  Ahbhourbub, 
m  at  No.  4,  is  first  mentiraied  in  b.  c,  70  by 
(leenH  as  a.  witnew  aguoat  Verres.  In  61  he 
«it  cnnile  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Nnmidian  lions,  and  continued  the  game*  bo  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  dicua 
kfiiR  the  exlufaition  was  ores,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dun  Cam.  xzxriL  46 ;  Plin.  ff.  \.  tIiL  54 ;  this 
pnse  in  the  gamea  was  called  dibidimitt  Hor. 

i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Poroa,  the  sister  of  M. 
Calo,  and  in  his  aedileabip  sopported  the  latter  in 
Us  fnpoMla  against  bribery  at  electiotu,  which 
TOdineted  a0Wiet  Pompey,  who  was  porchariag 
mas  fir  Afiamna.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
aobarbu  ccnnrided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
ikniDghont  his  life  ona  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  tbe  aristocrarical  party.  He  took  an  active  port 
in  ^posiiig  the  meaEures  of  Coasar  and  Pompey 
afttf  theix  ooalitioni  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Vettina,  at  the  iuatagatiiHi  of  Caesw,  of  being  an 
trrmf&ie  to  the  pceteoded  coiupiracy  against  ths 
Sb  rf  Ponqtey. 

Ahenobaiboa  was  praetor  in  b.  a  58,  and  pro- 
pend  an  inveatigation  into  the  nlidiw  of  the 
Jnfim  Uwa  of  the  praceding  year ;  but  ue  saoate 
dned  not  entertain  his  pn^Kwdona.  He  was  can- 
Utfa  tat  tha  wnwlihip  of  55,  and  thnatened 
4h  ha  weoll  in  his  oonsalahip  carry  into  execo- 
tioB  the  meaanres  he  had  proposed  in  his  metOT- 
tof,  and  deprive  Caeaar  of  bis  province.  Be  was 
^cfaatsd,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Ciaasus,  who 
ako  heeatne  candidates,  and  was  driven  frran  the 
OnpN  llartiaa  on  the  day  of  electiia  by  ftvce  of 
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aims.  He  became  a  candidate  agun  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  finnly  estaUished,  did  not  oppose  him.  Ha 
was  aoondingly  elected  oonaul  &r  54  with  Apu 
Claudius  Pokher,  a  (elation  of  Pomp^,  but  was 
not  able  to  efiect  anything  agunst  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  ^  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
Niatum  tit  his  consulship;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
doady  allied  with  the  fattter.  In  a  a  52,  be  was 
dioaen  by  Pompav  to  prenda,  m  qoaeiitar,  in  the 
court  for  the  toiu  of  Clodin.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  yean  during  Cicero**  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  formation  about  Ahenobarbus  u  prino- 
pally  derived  from  the  letteti  of  his  enemy  Coelhu 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
phwe  iu  tbe  collqgB  of  angnia,  vacant  by  the  death 

HortonriBa,  but  waa  debatad  by  ABtsnj  thnni^ 
the  influenoa  of  Caeaar. 

The  senate  apptunted  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  Uie  only  one  of 
the  aiistocFatical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
ooonge.  Be  threw  himself  into  Coifinium  with 
about  twenty  oobMti^  expecting  to  be  wnorted  by 
Pompey ;  but  as  tbe  laUer  did  nothing  to  aiuil 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troop*  to  >ar- 
tender  to  Caesar.  His  own  soldier*  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  AboDobaibus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uiunjured — an  act  of  clemeDcy 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  be  had  ordered  hia 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter mve  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus' 
feeUngs  agahist  Caesar  leraained  unaltered,  but  lie 
was  too  de^ly  oflended  by  the  candnet  of  Ponpey 
to  join  lim  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwaid*  Huled  to 
MaMilia,  of  which  the  inhalniants  appointed  him 
goveruM-.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
^[ainst  Caesar;  but  the  town  was  eveotually  taken, 
and  AJmieharhua  eaoqied  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  ana  that  got  oC 

Aheoobaxbui  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afnid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  acGordiug  to  (Scero'a  aaseition  in  the  saeDnd 
PhiUppic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobaibiu 
was  •  man  tA  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  bis  political  prindpleo,  but  waa 
little  scmpulous  in  the  means  he  onployed  to 
trMmfain  UieUL  (The  pMMgea  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobaibus  is  mentiMwd  are  given  in  Orelli^s 
OHemaiHeom  TWft'wmai;  SueL  JVar.  2;  Dion  Cm. 
lib.  zxxix.      ;  Caea.  BeU.  (X^) 

8.  Cn.  DoMmus  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahbno&abbds, 
ton  of  the  preooding,  was  taken  with  his  fioher  at 
Corfiniom  (b.  c.  49),  and  waa  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  waa  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  ahve  in  the  mnrdw 
Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  eonspiraters  ;  but  he 
followed  Bratu  into  Maeedonia  aftv  Caesar^ 
death,  and  waa  condemned  the  Lex  Fedia  in 
43  aa  one  et  the  nttudaren  of  Caaau.   In  43  ke 
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oniinaoded  a  fleet  of  6Itj  tfaipi  m  the  Imuan  m, 
and  completel;  defeated  Domitiiu  Calriiiiu  on  the 
daj  of  the  fint  bftttle  of  Philipfn,  u  the  Utter 
attempted  to  mH  ont  of  Bnudoiinm.  He  was 
Mluted  Imperator  in  conaequence,  and  a  record  of 
this  Tictorj  ii  praerred  in  tKe  annexed  coin,  vtuch 
repments  a  tropbj  placed  apon  the  prow  of  a 
TeaaeL  The  head  on  the  other  aide  the  coin 
hai  a  beard,  in  ra&nnw  to  tba  repnted  origin  of 
the  Eunilf . 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbiu 

conducted  the  mr  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeina, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  HTenly  ihipa  and  two  legiou 
plundered  the  coaata  of  the  Ionian  KtL 

In  40  Ahenofaarbna  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gare  great  offence  to  Octarianaa,  and  was 
placed  orer  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompdua  in  S9,  Antony  pro- 
rided  for  the  safety  of  Ahenofaarbna,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promiae  of  the  eoniolahip  for  S2. 
Ahenobarbna  remaioed  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthiana  in  36.  He  became 
conaul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Auguatus.  Ahenobartnis  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesos,  where  he  fomid  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endearonred,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
lOnoTal  from  the  anny.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  ofiered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  OTer  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  batde  of  Actium.  He 
waa  Dot,  howeTFr.  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  aays 
that  he  waa  the  best  of  hia  family.  (Cic.  PML  a. 
II,  X.  6,  BnU.  25,  ad  Fatn.  ri  22 ;  Appian,  B.  a 
T.  55,  63,  65;  PlaL  Anton.  70,  71 ;  Dion  CaM. 
lib.  xlrii.— I;  Vellel  ii.  76,  84;  SueL  JVer.  8; 
Tac  Ann.  it.  44.) 

9.  L.  DoMiTius  Cm.  p.  h.  v.  Ahinobabbvs, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octarianus  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  Antouia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octaria.  He  was  aedile  in  a  c.  22,  and  conaul  in 
&  c  1 6.  After  hia  conaulship,  and  probably  aa  the 
suDccsBor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
aimy  in  Oermany,  croased  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed further  into  the  country  thao  any  of  his  prede- 
cessora  hod  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  n.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  aa  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetonhip  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  ahowa  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  BO  much  bloodshed,  that  Auguatus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  reatraint  upon  them. 
(Suet  Ner.  4;  Tac  Ann.  i*.  44;  Dion  Casa.  lir. 
59 ;  Vellei.  iL  72.) 
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10.  Cn.  Domnufi  L.  r.  Cm.  h.  AHMNoaiaso* 
■on  the  precfldii^  and  tBiha  ti  the  empenr 
Nero^  He  monied  Agrippimh  the  daughter  rfi 
Oermaoicos.  He  was  counl  a.  d.  32,  and  tha- 
wards  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrp  is 
Etruria  of  dropay.  Hia  life  waa  atainoi  «itk 
crimes  of  erery  kind.  He  waa  aecvsed  as  the  le- 
complice  of  AlbocQla  of  the  crimes  of  adnlterj  sad 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  hia  atstcf  Dnitii 
Lepda,  and  only  escaped  ezecntim  by  the  dcadi 
<d  Tiberina.  Wlieo  coDgratulated  on  the  Inrth  J 
hia  BOD,  aftcTwarda  Nen,  be  leplied  that  whatenr 
waa  aprang  from  faim  and  Agrippina  coald  <nij 
bring  ruin  to  the  atate.  (SueL  Aer.  5, 6 ;  Tk. 
Ann.  IT.  75,  Ti.  1,  47,  xii.  64  ;  VelleL  ii  ; 
Dion  Caso.  IriiL  17-) 

11.  DoMrriA,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Dowrii.] 

12.  DoMrriA  Lkpiiia,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[DoHiTU  Lefida.] 

13.  L.  DoMiTiUR  Ahinobakbcs,  sou  of  No. 
10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Ntxa] 

14.  Cy.  DoHrritJs  Ahbnobarbl's,  praeM  in 
&  c.  54,  presided  al  the  second  trial  of  M.  Cwlinn 
(Cic.  adQu.Fr.u.  13.)  He  may  hBTe  been  lbs 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  DoMmus  Ahkmobarbus,  praetor  a  c 
80,  commanded  the  proTince  of  nearer  Spain,  mill 
the  title  of  prooonsoL  Id  79,  he  iras  somnxned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellna  Pius,  who  ■» 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Scrtorius,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  qnacKor  of 
Sertorins,  D»r  the  Aoaa.  (Pint.  SeH.  12 ;  Lit. 
Epa.  90 ;  Entrop.  ri.  I ;  Ftoms,  iii.  22 ;  Onx. 
T.  23.) 

AJAX  (  Alot).  1.  A  son  of  Tetamon,  kbif  of 
Salamia,  by  Periboea  w  Eriboea  (ApoUod.  iii  13. 
§  7 :  Pana.  i.  42.  g  4 ;  Pind.  /lO.  tl  65 ;  Di«L 
IT.  72),  and  a  gnndaon  of  Aeaens.  Boaa  ctb 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  A>x  the  Great,  « 
simply  AjRx  (IL  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  m  410;  comp. 
Pind.  Iftk.  tL  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajsi,  tbc 
son  of  Oileus,  ia  alwaya  distingniahed  frorn  At 
fenner  by  some  epithet  Acomlii^  to  Hamrt 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  agsistt 
IVoy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelre  ships  {II- 
iL  557 ;  comp.  Stnb.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  urn  ta 
Achillea  the  moat  diatinguiahed  and  the  bisTHt 
among  the  Oreeka.  (ii  768,  xra  279,  Sec)  H« 
is  described  aa  tall  of  atatue,  and  his  h«ad  aixl 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  thoae  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iii  226,  4c) ;  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achillea,  {Od.  xi.  550,  xxi*.  I'ii 
comp.  Pans.  I  35.  g  3.)  When  Hector  ch«ll«rd 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeka  to  nn^e  combat  Aju 
came  forward  among  seveivl  oihera.  Thepe<rp'« 
prayod  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (IL  Tii.  179,  At),  and  be  ap- 
proached. Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  [31c-) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  atone.  The  combatants  were  seponu^i 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  aima  irith  ok 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  to.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambaandora  whom  Aps- 
monmon  sent  to  conciliate  Achillea,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  m  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xIt.  409,  &c  x*- 
415,  xvi  1 14),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Pstro- 
clua.  (xviL  1 38,  7  32. )  In  the  games  at  the  fuMtal 
pile  of  Patrodua,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him 
(xxiii.  720,  &c.),    and  in  like  manner  with  Dio- 
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wdc*.  Ii  Uk  contest  aboat  the  anDonr  of  AcfaillM, 
he  WM  anqiieKd  hj  OdjMMu,  sod  this 
Ilmaff,  becuK  the  cum  of  his  death.    (Od  xi. 
^I,  lee.]   Odjmeta  aftenrarda  met  hii  ipirit  in 
Uadn,  and  endeaTonred  to  appeaae  it,  but  is  Tain. 

Thu  br  the  rtoij  of  Ajaz,  the  TeUnioiuan,  ia 
t>ba«l  in  the  Homeric  poema.  Later  writera  fui>- 
liA  n  with  wiooa  other  tiaditionB  aboot  his 
Tenth,  hot  mm  eapedBll;  abont  his  death,  which 
ii  M  albded  to  br  Homer.    Aeoording  to 

ApoUodonu  (iiL  1-2.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (/iM.  n. 
SI,  he.),  Ajaz  became  inTnlnenUe  in  conae- 
?mee  ^  a  piajer  whidi  Hemdea  offered  to  Zens, 
while  bevaa  <n  ftviut  in  Sahunia.    The  child 
n  oUtd  Afaf  fhn  dci^  an  «i^i^ehq>- 
paocd  iniiiedialdy  after  the  pnyer  as  a  bvoor- 
lUeomen.  According  to  Ljcophron  (455  with  the 
StboLX  Ajax  was  binn  b^bie  Heractea  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  inralner- 
tiik  by  WT^iping  him  up  in  his  lion's  akin. 
{Cmp.  SchoL  ad  II  xxiii.  841.)    Ajaz  is  also 
smiiaed  omn^  the  auilora  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
^ia.S8;  Hrgin./'aft.  81.)     Doling  the  wir 
^ninil  Tny,  Ajax,  like  AdiiUea,  made  ezcuraionB 
into  neigfabtHiiii^  coontriea.   The  first  of  them  waa 
ti>  tlw  Iluacian  CberMnesoa,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dtna,  the  BOQ  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
tt  Ae  cue  of  kit^  Polymnestor,  twether  with 
^  boo^.  Tbowe,  he  wait  into  raiTgia,  dew 
^TeraoM^or  TdeotaB,in  dng^ unuMl,  and 
Bmcd  off  gieat  ^xnla,  and  Tecmeaaa,  the  king's 
dnftits',  who  became  his  mistress.    (Diet.  Cret. 
B- 18;  SopL  Aj.  210,  480.  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
^  ^0  111  the  contest  aboal  the  armour  of  Achillea, 
Agwsuns,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awuded 
ime  l»  OdyMeoa.    Thia  diacomfitan  threw 
Ajat  into  an  awM  atate  of  madneaa.     In  ib» 
1^  he  mhed  from  hia  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
"f  tbe  Qicek  army,  made  gretU  havoc  among  them, 
ad  diigged  dead  and  living  ■nitimU  into  his  tent, 
^"jing  that  diey  were  hia  enemies    When,  in 
Ae  nmung^  be  recovewd  hia  senses  and  bebeld 
he  M  done,  ahame  and  deipatr  led  him  to 
^otnyUudf  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
^  giren  lum  as  a  present.    (Pind.  Sem,  viL 
3S;  Soph,  Aj.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Md.  ziii  1, 
^\  Lfct^r.  I  c)     Leas  poetical  tia'Utiana 
Mb  Aju  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
I'm.  t.  U;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argn- 
mnt  to  SopL  Ajax.)    His  step-brother  Tencnu 
^  Aaiffii  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajaz, 
BcoMded  in  bearing  himself  from  the  accna»- 
^  (Pans.  L  28.  5  12.)    A  traditiwi  mentioned 
^Paoaniu  (L  35.  $  3;  cnmp.  Or.  MeL  ziiL 
397,  &e.}BtatM,tiiat  from  hia  Uood  there  apnng 
purple  flower  which  bora  the  ktten  al  on  its 
■ane,  which  were  at  once  the  initiala  of  his  name 
eipreasive  of  a  ugh.   Aocording  to  Dicfr^s, 
^'■oieouu,  the  Bon  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
wa  of  the  hero  in  a  grdden  um  on  mount  Rhoe- 
ton  ;  and  aeeording  to  Sophodec,  he  was  buried 
?  ui  kothei  Teuxos  a^inst  the  will  of  the 
A'raise.  (C<aiip.Q.8myrn.v.500;Philo«ttll«r. 
^i-]  PBitBaiuaB()iL  19.  §  11)  repreaenU  Ajaz, 
w  aa^  other  hence,  as  living  after  hia  death  in 
wBlandof  Letue.    It  ia  wd  that  when,  is  the 
■"Kifihe  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
^*  we  pure  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superiiuman  size 
\jy     which  the  emperor,  however, 
'Mlo  be  bnried  again.    (PMtostr.        i.  2 ; 
ui.  3»,  \  U.)  BeipectiBg  the  itate  and 


wandering  ef  his  soul  after  his  death,  M  ^atO| 

IM  Rr  PM.  X.  in  fin. ;  Pint  Sgn^Kt.  vu  B. 

Ajax  waa  wotahippMl  in  Sahunia  aa  the  tutelary 
hen  of  the  ialand,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Aioirew. 
{Diet  tf  AkL  a  o.)  At  Athena  too  he  waa  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (^mmIw)  being  called  after  him. 
(IW  L  35.  S  2 ;  PlaL  Sgw^.  i-  10.)  Not  &r 
finn  the  toarn  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
aane  name,  there  was  likewise  a  aanctuary  of 
Ajaz,  with  a  beantifiil  statne,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Angnatua.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  595.) 
Aocording  to  Dietyt  Cretenna  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  waa  Gtaoca,  by  whom  ahe  had  a  son,  Acan- 
rides;  \(y  hia  beloved  Tecmeaaa,  he  had  a  son, 
Enrysaees.  (Soph.  Aj.  338.)  Sever^  illastrions 
Athenians  of  the  hiatcfftcal  times,  such  aa  Miltiadea, 
Ctmon,  and  Aldlnadea,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  (Pans.  iL  29.  §  4 ;  Plut.  AluA, 

1.)  The  tnditimi  about  thia  hero  fnmiabBd 
ploitiful  nateriala,  sot  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
flculpton  and  painterL  Hia  «ngle  combat  with 
Hector  waa  reju'csented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Pans.  V.  19.  |  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lyciua.  (Pan*, 
v.  22.  %  2;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  xzxv.  10.  |  36; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  vt.  W.)  A  beautiful  aculptaned 
hMd,  wfaidi  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajaz,  ia  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Petwortfa.    (Kittiger,  AmaUkea,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oilens,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Leaser  Ajax.  (Horn.  iL  527.) 
His  mother's  name  waa  Enopis.  According  to 
Stiabo  (ix,  p.  4251  hia  birthplace  was  Nary«  in 
Locria,  whence  Ovid  (Mel>  xiv.  468)  calla  him 
Ndrydmt  fcraa.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c)  be  led  his  Locriana  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Tny.  He  ia  de- 
scribed aa  one  of  uie  great  heroea  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acta  frequently  in  conjanction  with 
the  Tebmoninn  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  atature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuiiass  (XuwSJfrqf),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Oreeka.  (U.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiii 
789,  &c)  Hia  pnodn^  ezploiu  daring  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
xitL  700,  Ac.,  xiv.  520,  ftc,  xvL  350,  xviL  256, 
732,  ttc.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
loefans  for  the  piise  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
wlio  was  hostile  towards  him  and  &voured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  lalL,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (zxiiL  754,  Sec) 
On  hia  return  from  Troy  his  veescl  was  wredced 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tupal  w^^fMi),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  naed  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  tlu^  he  weidd  eao^  the  dangera  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immorlaU.  Hereupon  Poseid«i 
snlit  the  rock  with  hta  trident,  and  Ajaz  was 
av-allowed  up  by  the  sea.    (OiL  iv.  499,  &c) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajaz  is  called  a  son  of 
Oilcua  and  the  njrmph  Rhene,  and  ia  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  fbk. 
81,  97 ;  Apcdh>d.  lii.  10.  $  8.)  Acoording  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostnins  (Ihr-  viii,  1 ),  Ajaz  had 
a  tame  dragon,  live  cnlnta  in  length,  which  folio w- 
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ed  him  ererywbero  like  a  dog.  After  the  taldng 
of  Tnjf  it  ii  Hid,  fae  nuhed  into  the  temple  ^ 
Athena,  when  CsMandra  had  taken  refoge,  and 
wiB  embradng  the  itatae  of  the  goddess  aa  a  tup- 
tdianL  Ajaz  dragged  her  away  with  violeDce  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captive*.  (Viig.  Am.  ii.  408 ; 
Eoiip.  Tnad.  70,  &c.;  Diet  Cret  12;  Hygin. 
J'isik  116.)  According  to  irane  atatementa  he 
aren  Tiolatod  Casaandia  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
daai  (Tiypbiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiil  422 ; 
LTcophr.  360,  with  the  Schol);  OdyaMua  at  leart 
aocottd  bim  of  thia  crime,  and  Ajaz  was  to  be 
stmwd  to  death,  bat  laved  bimeelf  hy  eatabliihiiig 
hii  innocence  \j  an  oath.  (Paoa.  z.  26.  {  1,  31. 
§  I.)  The  whole  dune,  ia  on  the  other  hand, 
■aid  to  hare  been  an  mrention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  bare  Caaaandim  for  bimselL  But 
whether  tme  or  not,  Athena  had  foffident  reaion 
for  being  indignant,  aa  Ajax  had  dniggod  a  snp- 

Eliant  from  her  temple.  When  on  hu  voywe 
omeward  be  came  to  the  G^thaiean  rocka  on  toe 
coaat  of  £nboea,  hia  ihip  waa  wracked  in  a  atonn, 
be  himaelf  waa  killed  by  Athena  with  a  6aah  of 

Sitning,and  hia  bod j  was  waehed  upon  the  rocka, 
ieh  hoiceibrth  were  called  the  rocka  of  Aj&x. 
(Hfgin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  i.  40,  &&, 
zi.  260.)  For  a  difierent  aocoont  of  hii  death  eee 
Fhiloatr.  Her.  viiL  3»  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoophr.  i.  e. 
Aha  hia  death  hia  qnrit  dwdled  in  ^e  iskmd  of 
Lenoe.  (Paoa.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  The  Opnntian 
Locriani  worahij^ied  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  feith  m  him,  that  when 
thej-  drew  ap  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
altbongh  invisible  to  them,  be  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Pros.  L  & ;  Conon.  Narrat.  18.) 
The  stoiy  of  Ajax  waa  freqoently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poeta  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears  on  some  Ijocrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajaz  the  son  of 
Oilens.  (MionIle^  No.  570,  Ac.)  [L.  &] 
A'lD^'AiSqt.  [Hadki.1 
AIDO'NEUS  QAttmnisi  1.  A  lengthowd 
form  of  'Attqr.  (HoOL  A  T.  190.  z^  61.) 
[Hadss.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molosaians,  in 
Epeinis,  who  ia  npresented  as  the  hosband  of 
Pencpbai^  and  bthar  of  Con.  After  Theania, 
with  the  asaiatum  of  Peirithoim  had  carried  <^ 
Helen,  and  oonoealed  her  at  Apbidnae  [Acu»>- 
uus],  he  want  with  Peirithous  to  Epeiitis  to  pro- 
ems for  him  aa  a  reward  Cote,  the  danghter  of 
ASdonens,  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangera 
were  weU-meaning  sol  ton,  offmd  the  hand  of  his 
daughttx  toPdciuons,  at  conditioi  that  ha  duvdd 
fi^t  and  conqner  hia  dog,  whidi  bon  the  name  of 
CerbeniK.  But  when  Aldonens  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithooa  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theeeua  in  captivity,  who  was  after^ 
wards  released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut 
3W  31,  35.)  EusetHUB  (CSbvu.  p.  27)  crDs  the 
wife  of  Aidtmevs,  a  dangbtw  of  queen  Demcter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aidonena  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  npo  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  Ustoty,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  3,1 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
diTinitjr.   in  the  year  b.  c  S89,  a  short  time  be- 


fore the  invasion  vS  the  Oanls,  a  vtnce  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  ailenoe  of 
ni^t,  auKmncing  that  the  Qaola  woo  ^fKOBahiiiE. 
(Ut.  t.  82.)  No  attentiini  waa  at  the  time 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Ganla  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  the  Romana  tememberad  the  ]»>■ 
phetio  voice,  and  Btoaei  for  thmr  nei^t  by  erectr 
mg  on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacrad  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  <*  Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50;  Vano, 
i9>.  OeU.  zvi.  17 ;  Ck.  dt  DmaL  L  45,  ii. 
32.)  [L.  &] 

ALABANDUS  CAAtttovBorX  •  Cazian  beta, 
son  tS  En^noa  and  CaSnfaoii,  whon  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  AuModa  wmh^pod  aa  the  finmdar  of 
tiieir  town,  (Strah.  Byz.  s.  «.  'AAaAu^S ;  Cic 
de  NaL  Dear.  lii.  15,  19.)  [U  S.] 

ALAG<yNIA  ('AAiryoi'fa),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europe,  fnm  whom  Al^nia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Pau  iiL  21.  $  6, 
26.  8  8  i  Nat  Con.  viiL  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENFIS  rAAoMcvicm^),  a  sn- 
name  of  Athena,  derived  from  tiie  hero  Alako- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alsko- 
menae,  whm  she  was  believed  to  have  beoi  boni. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dJM.Kto', 
so  that  it  woubl  aigni^  the  **  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  lU  IT.  8  i  Steph.  Bya. ». «.  'AXbAmv^mst; 
MUller,  Or«AoM.  p.  213.)  [L.  &] 

ALALCO'MENES  QtAtAx^iiripX  a  Boeotian 
antochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bcnn  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  wotahip. 
(PauB.  iz.  33.  g  4.)  Aooording  to  Plutarch  {Dt 
Daedal,  Fragm.  5),  be  advised  Zeus  to  have  a 
figure  of  oek-wood  dreaaed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  sMtga,  m  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hen  into  jralouay.  The 
name  <f  the  wife  tt  Alalcomenes  was  AAe- 
naSa,  and  that  of  his  son,  Oboct^nis,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athene  (Steph.  Bya. 
«.  V.  'A?MXjtofUru>v I  Pans.  iz.  3.  §  8;  eoBp. 
Diet,  o/Aat.  $.  v.  AoiSoAa;  M'dller,  OrtAom.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  CAXoAm^X  «neoflhe 
daughters  <^  Ogyges,  who  as  wdl  aa  her  two 
sisters,  ThelzionoeB  ud  Aalis,  ware  K^rded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thonght- 
leaaly.  Their  name  was  Ilpa^dtdnu,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telpbnstsn 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  repreaoitations  these 
divinities  conaiated  of  men  beads,  and  no  parts  of 
animala  were  ntrifiqed  to  thoi^  except  beada 
(Fstts.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panywda.  tp.  Sk*'  ^ 
a.  V.  TpcfJA?) ;  Suid.  n  «  II|ia{iBlni|  IfBUer,  Or> 
okm.  p.  128,  &&)  [L.  &} 

ALARI'CUS,  in  German  AMc,  iL  s.  "  All 
rich,"  king  Ot  ihe  Visigoths,  rnnarkahh  as 
the  Biat  of  the  barbarian  ebiB&  who  an- 
and  ncked  the  city  of  Roma,  and  the  fint 
enemy  who  bad  appeared  before  its  walls  sinoe  the 
time  of  HaanibaL  Hewas  of  the  fiunilyof  Bslths, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  fiunily  of  the  Visigoths. 
(Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  29.)  His  first  ap^earsnce 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  whra  he  was  invested 
by  Theodomus  with  the  oanmand  of  the  Gothic 
auziliariea  in  his  war  with  Engenius.  (Zoiimiu, 
V.  6.)   In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  beti«  refosed 
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&•  eaoDnd  rf  the  amue*  of  the  eutcm  empire, 
pvtly  ^  inMigrtiaD  of  Rofinu  (Socfatw, 
HkL  Bed.  TD.  10),  be  faiTKled  and  dewWed 
Greece,  tOI,  tbe  anml  of  Stilidw  in  S97,  ]ie 
WM  coapeDed  to  eec^  to  Epinu.  Whilst  there 
k  WM,  by  the  weakseM  of  AmmHw,  ^iptdnted 
pRfcct  of  taetum  IQTricnm  {ZuSum^  t.  6),  nd 
fwtlT-  owii«  to  thk  office,  nd  the  ne  he  nde  of 
it  in  pnriding  ami  for  lib  own  pmpoeee,  putlf  to 
hii  buth  md  bme,  m  by  hie  countiymeii  elected 
kB«i>S98.  (Ckndim,  iL 212,  JbU.  Oit 

The  reet  of  his  life  was  nent  in  the  two  inn- 
of  IlalT.  The  lint  (40»408},  apfiamitlj 
Mpnmhd,  broQght  him  only  to  Bamma,  end, 
afte  a  bloody  defeat  at  PoQentia,  in  which  hii  wife 
and  tnararee  were  taken,  and  a  mesterlr  retreet 
to  Venna  (Orm.  rii.  87),  wae  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stiliduii,  which  ttaiufened  hie  eernces  from 
Amdiw  to  Honorina,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
wntom  imtead  of  the  eaelan  lHyiieuB.  In  thia 
<apad^  he  fixed  his  eamp  at  Aewna,  in  expect*- 
tion  of  the  fnlfilment  of  nis  demands  for  pay,  and 
far  a  wcstrm  prorinoe,  as  the  fntore  home  <^  his 
The  aecond  in*a«on  (408-410)  was  occa- 
^  the  delay  of  this  fUShnent,  and  by  the 
n  of  Ae  Go&ie  femiUee  In  Italy  on  StilKko's 
dcatL  It  is  maiked  \j  the  three  negee  of  RiNBe. 
The  fint  (408),  aa  bra«  a  protiaeted  blodade, 
ns  the  moat  severe,  bat  was  laiMd  by  a  taasom. 
The  itcaid  <409X  was  oceaainied  by  a  refhsal  to 
mtjlkf  with  Akric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  oocn- 
latiM  ti  Oetia,  ended  in  the  sneondidonal  soiren- 
•vef  dw  city,  and  in  the  di^KMal  irftbe  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attain^  till  on  Oatomn  tS  his  inea- 
lad^,  ha  natond  it  to  HoDoiina.  {iammo^y.  n.) 
Thetiiiid  (410),  was  oecasieeed  byan  aaauilt 
hi*  Iroopa  nndier  the  imperial  Moction,  and  was 
ended  fay  tlie  tzeMbetoas  op«iitng  of  the  Sahuian 
sue  m  Aogmt  34,  and  the  of  the  far 
days.  It  waa  inmediatdy  Mhnrad  by  tae  eccn* 
|aiion  at  the  mth  of  Italy,  and  the  desgn  of  in- 
ndiag  Scily  and  Africa.  Thia  intention,  how^ 
ew,  was  intempted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
ihoa  at  Conaentia,  when  be  wae  bmied  in  the 
M  e(  tb«  adjacent  river  BoeendnDs,  and  the 
ikerfhis  intennent  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  weekroen  employed  on  the  owadno.  (Oroa. 
n.  S9;  jMnandea,  80.) 

Hu  few  personal  traita  that  are  recorded  of  him 
—Us  anawer  to  the  Bcmaa  ambaaay  with  a  hoarae 
ka^  in  anawer  to  ftdr  thieat  of  OB^arato  naial- 
■HB,  "The  thickn  the  hn,  tfie  eMier  mown," 
ill,  b  leply  to  their  qmtton  what  he  woold 
ban  them,  "Yoor  Kree" — are  in  the  tme  aange 
hnonr  «f  ■  barbarian  cnnqnemr.  (Zoatmus,Y.  40.) 
Bat  the  impreaoon  left  npon  na  by  his  general 
diBadcr  ia  rf  a  higgler  order.  The  real  luUtur 
ihSAewn  in  Uaeac^  fremOteeoek  and  in  hie 
Ktnat  to  Vcnna ;  the  widi  at  Athena  to  shew 
flat  he  adapted  the  nae  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
ezlanal  fatma  vS  dviliaed  life ;  the  niodantton  and 
jmtiBB  which  he  obeerred  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  tioM  k£  peace ;  the  hmnaiutT  which  distni- 
ffwAed  him  dnrii^  the  of  Rome— indicate 
— ^hing  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
■dMoB  whi^  he  seems  to  hare  pooseaaed  in 
cman  with  other  barbarian  chiefiL  So  also  hia 
ina|iha  against  fighting  on  Easterly  when  at- 
l»datPciDentia,radhureTarenoei(HrUtediiircbes 
dniit  Ike  Hck  of  the  dty  (Otm  vIL  87.  S9), 
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imply  that  the  Chriatian  Cnth,  fai  which  he  had 
been  inatmcted  by  Aiian  teacher^  had  kid  some 
hold  at  kaat  on  hia  inu^ination,  and  had  not 
bora  tinged  with  that  fierce  hoatility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  mari^ed  the  Ariaaa  of  the 
Vandal  tribea.  Aooordingly.  we  find  that  the 
Cbiiatiao  part  of  hk  ooatom^onrieetcgafdedhBn, 
in  eoDBpanaoo  with  the  other  umdenof  the  enpin 
aa  the  wnreaentatiTe  of  driUnrtion  and  Chriatianity, 
and  as  toe  fit  instmumt  of  dirine  vengeance  on 
the  atin  half  pagan  dt^  (Oroa.  Til  87),  and  the 
very  ali^t  injory  wtudi  the  gnat  bidldingB  U 
Orseoe  and  Rome  autsiBed  firom  hk  two  invaaiona 
eonfim  Uw  aa»  liew.  Andanongrt  the  Papna 
the  ame  aenae  of  the  awtemainral  diaiacier  of 
hk  invasion  prerailed,  tnongfa  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent Ibrm.  The  dialogue  which  Clandian  {BtlL 
Get  48A-540)  represento  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  connsellors  of  his  own  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  eeelesiastical  story,  that 
he  st<^iped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  nan  Reaae 
with  the  answer,  that  he  waa  driven  en  by  a  vowe 
which  be  eonld  not  rerirt.  (Sooates,  Hi*L  EctL 
viL  10.)  80  aka  hia  vidon  of  Adiillea  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  ci^  of  Athens,  aa 
recorded  by  Zoatnoa  (t.  0),  if  it  does  not  ii^i^ 
«  Ungering  mpect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Akne 
Umaelf  towards  the  ancient  wonhip,  — at  least 
expreaaaa  the  beBaf  of  the  pagan  Mstofian,  that  hk 
invanon  was  of  m  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  fer  divine  interference. 

The  peimanent  efiecto  of  hk  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  eataUiahmeM  of  the  Vlaigothw 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  wartjos  whnn  aa  waa 
the  firat  to  lead  into  the  weat 

The  anthoritiea  for  the  invaaion  of  Oreece  and 
the  firat  two  are  Zoaimna  (v.  vi) : 

fix- the  first  invaaiaa  of  Italy,  Jnnandes  ils  AA.  GwL 
90;  Ckndian,  B.  €hL:  ha  the  third  stc^  and 
ttA  of  Rorae^  Jonandee,  & ;  Oroains,  viL  89  ; 
AM§.Cn.Dm^i.\'\9i  mmajn.  S^pUL  ad  Prim- 
tip. ;  Proeopy  BtB.  Famd.  L  2 ;  Sosomen,  Hid. 
Bed.  ix.  9,  10;  Idd.  Hianafensis,  Ckramam  Oot- 
tonm.)    The  invaaions  01  Italy  are  involved  in 

neonfoaioa  theae  wiitm,  ospedaOy  by 
ndea,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollen tk  in 
40S  with  the  maawete  of  the  Ouths  in  408.  By 
oonjectnte  and  inferenee  they  are  reduced  in  Oibbcn 
(g.  30,  81 )  to  the  order  which  has  bera  here  follow- 
ed. 8eeBkoaode&Dy,A<i>U&)«<or.xiL8.  [A.P.&] 
ALASTOR  ('AAaerwp).  1.  Aeeordh^to  He- 
lybhiae  and  the  Etyelogicem  hL,  a  aunane  if 
Zens,  describing  him  aa  the  avenger  of  evil  deedau 
Bat  tbi  name  k  alaa  naad,  e^eeially  by  d>e  trsgw 
writera,  to  deaignato  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avengea  wrongs  committed  hj  men.  (Pana,  viiL 
24. 1  4  ;  Pkt  De  Dtf.  Onus.  13,  Ac  j  AeschyL 
4l|aaB.  1479, 1A08,  Art.  848 ;  Soph.  TnA.  1092 ; 
EnripL  Mom.  1550,  Aa) 

%  AaonafNeleoaandCUoiia.  WbenHacadea 
took  Pyloe,  Alaator  and'  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  skin  by  him.  (Apdlod.  l  9.  $  9 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoBom.  Riod.  L  156.)  Aceordiia  to 
Partfaenins  (c.  18)  be  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 
palyee,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
nther  Clymenmk 

1  A  Lydan,  who  waa  a  companion  of  Saip^ 
don,  and  akin  by  Odysseus.    (Horn.  Jt,  v.  677 ; 
Ot.  Md.  xiiL  2£7.)    Another  Alaator  k  mendott- 
ed  in  Horn.  i/.  viil  838,  xiii.  422.        [L.  &] 
AI^STO'BIDES  CAAarrepOv).  a  pM»- 
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mjaSe  bm  Alutor,  nd  gh«i  by  Homer  (IL  zx. 
463}  1o  Tim,  who  wu  probablj  »  wn  of  th« 
Lraan  Alattor  iMntumed  aboTO.  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  called  ODOTHAEUS  bj  Oma- 
dian,  became  wiUt  S^ihiax,  in  A.  n.  376*  on  the 
death  of  Vidiimir,  the  guardian  of  Vitherieu,  the 
youiA  king  of  the  Greuthongi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
theOitrogothe.  Alatheas  and  S^hrax  led  their 
people  acroM  the  Danube  in  thii  jrear,  and  uniting 
their  fereea  with  thoee  of  the  Vingotlts  under 
Fritigem,  took  part  againat  the  Romuia  m  the 
battle  at  Hadrianopla,  a.  d.  S78»  in  whick  tke  tarn- 
percc  Valeu  waa  defeated  and  killed.  After 
riim^frrg  the  nmaiiditig  eonntry,  Alathena  and 
Sqhnz  erentoally  lenwaoi  the  Danube,  but 
^>peared  agmn  on  its  banki  in  386,  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  proTiocea  again. 
Tbejr  were,  howerer,  repulied,  and  Alathem  waa 
dun.  (Amn.  Marc  nzi.  ^  ;  Jomnd.  4* 
BA.  CM.  36. 27 ;  Claadiaii,  d*  IV  Om.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zonmiia,  ir.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  ndd  to  have  been  the  eon  of  Latinna,  and 
the  bther  of  Atyi,  according  to  lirj^  and  of  C»- 
petm,  according  to  Dionynm.  He  ie^[aed  thir^- 
nine  yeara.    (LiT.  t  3;  Dionjk.  i  71.) 

AXBIA  OENS.  No  penon*  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B.  c.    Tliey  all  boro  the  cognomen  Carrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribmes  of 
theplsbi,  at  the  fiiat  institntion  of  the  office,  a.  c. 
494.  (Ut.  U.  88.)  Ascwiu  eilla  him  L.  AUi- 
nins  C  p.  Pitacnlvau  (A  Oh.  CbrasL  p.  7S,  ed. 
OreOLl 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  waa  conT^ing  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  oat  of  the  dty,  aRer  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  B.  c.  390,  and  orertook  on  the  Jani- 
eah^  the  priests  and  vestals  canying  the  aacied 
tidngs:  be  made  his  ftmily  alubt  aod  lodt  u 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caen.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  S  10.)  The  consolai  tribune  in  b,  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  AUnnhis,  is 
^twbly  the  same  person  as  Uie  above.  (Cod^ 
Nidtnihr,  HitL  ofRom»y  ii.  a.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addre»- 
ses  one  of  bu  Epistles  from  PontoB.  (iv.  10.)  Ha 
is  classed  by  Qoindlian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  qteaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
pk^  of  Theaaiu,  and  calb  him  mdanta  PedtK,  on 
aoeonat  of  the  sidilimily  his  style.  (£Zr.  Poid. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  sappnoed  to  have  written  an 
epa  poem  on  the  exploita  of  Oomanieus,  the  sat 
of  Dmsus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  ^e  S^uoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.}  This 
ftagment  is  usually  entitled  **  De  Navigatione 
Germaiud  per  Oeeannm  Septmttionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Oenunicaa  throagh  the 
Anisia  (Ems)  mto  the  northon  ocean,  a.  o.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iL  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Mar^  (v.  5),  that  Albino tbb as  was  also  a  writw 
of  epignuns.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  wi&  him, 
and  calls  him  fcAtdalor  degaatiimfnu.    {Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanoa,  bat  without  any  sufficient  authority : 
■Mniely,-~I. "  Ad  Liriam  Aug.  de  Motte  Dmfu," 
which  is  aairibad  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separatdy  W  Bremer,  HelmsL  1775. 
2.**InOUtnmHMcenrtis.<'  &  De  Veibis  Mae- 
cenatis  mociboitdi."  (Wemsdoifl  PocAie  Latiid 
Mharm,  iii  pp.  121,  &&,  155,  &c) 


The  fragment  of  Albinoranas  on  the  voyage  cl 

Qermanfais,  has  been  poblisbed  by  H.  Stevens, 
Froffm.  Port,  p.  416,  Pitboeos,  J^n^niMLef^orm. 
vet,  p.  289,  Bnimann,  Anik.  Lai.  ii,  ep.  121, 
Werasdoii;  Poet.  LaL  Mm.  vr.  L  p.  229,  &c. 
All  that  lus  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanos  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  iriiieh  contains  the  text,  and  a  Oermaa 
translation  in  verae,  Qoedlinbnrg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  ^U'LLIUS,  fadoi«ed 
to  the  futj  of'Marios  in  Ae  first  dvD  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  ^rfao  vreie  dcdaied  enenuea 
of  the  state  in  a  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hiempsal  in  Niunidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norbanns  in  b.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
<tf  the  principal  offieera  t£  Norbanos,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet  Ariminiua  m  eonseqneiiGa 
revdted  ta  SoDa,  iriuDce  the  Paeade-Aaoonivs  (aa 
dc  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Oirili)  speaks  oC  Albnw- 
vanua  betraying  it  (Appiao,  A  C  L  60, 6%  91 ; 
Fkms,  iiL  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prio- 
ci^  fiunily  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gena.  The 
onginal  name  waa  Albua,  as  appesrs  fixxn  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albt- 
nui.  Wefind  inpropernamesinl^in,  derivatiraa 
in  MM,  etwt,  and  mm,  used  witboukany  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
(Comp.  Niebn^,  BkU  f/Romt^  i  n.  319.) 

1.  A.  PosTuiuuB  P.  r.  ALBve  RaoiiXBOStB, 
was,  aceording  to  Livy,  dictator  &  c.  498,  when 
he  conqnered  the  Latiiu  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  rekted  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
ndeof  tl»  Romans,  irikoice  the  dictator  afterwarda 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
fiinmL  Ha  waa  coisal  B.  c.  496,  in  whidi  year 
some  of  the  annals,  accnding  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionydus  asdgna  it  (Liv.  il  19,  20,  21 ; 
Dionys.  vi  2,  Ac ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Cic.  <fo 
Nat.  Deor,  ii.  2,  iiL  5.)  The  surname  RegiDensio 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  rendence,  just  as  the  Clandii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Poetomius  aa  commander  in  consequence  trf  tfaa 
name.  Livy  (m  45)  ■tataaazpieMlly,  that  Scqia 
Africanns  was  the  mX  Roman  who  obtained  a 
snname  frnn  his  conqneats.  (Niehohr,  UuL^' 
Rome,  I  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestto',  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  aide  the  head  of  Diana  is  lepreaenled  with 
the  lettwa  Roha  nndameath,  which  are  partly 
eficad,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  kononen 
twnipiiiig  QQ  a  foot-acddin. 


2.  Sf.  Pobtumiub  a.  r.  P.  n.  Albds  Rbsil- 
LBN8I8,  apparcntlr,  according  to  the  Asti,  the  aa« 
of  the  prNedin^,  (thou^  it  most  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  tunes  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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noB  Aoe  MDeakgiM,)  wu  couol  w.  c  488. 
(Ut.  Bl  3 ;  DioDTt.  ix.  60.)  He  wu  one  of  tbe 
dnw  eoamiMkaMn  wmt  into  Onew  to  collect  in- 
hnrnaim  about  the  km  of  that  coontrr,  tnd  waa 
amo^Kr  of  the  first  deceniTiiate  in  461.  (Liv. 
u.  31,  SS ;  Dioaju  x.  52,  56^  He  commanded, 
■  kgtfm,  the  eenbe  <rf  the  Bomu  Mmy  in  the 
kttk  m  ithiA  the  Aequana  and  YobdiBia  we 
drfeeted  is  446.  (Ut.  iiL  70.) 

3.  A.  PoaruMtm  A.  r.  P.  N.  AiBOS  Bmil- 
UDOB,  appanntl;  Mm  of  No.  1,  waa  conml  b.  c 
4S4,  and  earned  od  war  againit  the  Aeqniana. 
He  waa  aent  aa  iiiiilia— iliii  to  tbe  Aeqaiau  in 
458,  on  which  oeemnon  be  was  insulted  bj  tfaor 
wmmmrler.  (LiT.  uL  4, 5, 25 ;  Dionyi.  iz.  62, 6&) 

4.  Sp.  PoBTinuua  Sf.  f.  A.  h.  Albub  Rigil- 
i.i!<sis,  apparently  am  of  No  2,  waa  CMMolar  tri> 
biBc  &  c.  432,  anid  wrrcd  aa  legataa  in  tha  war  in 
tbe  fbUewing  jnr.  (Lir.  h.  2A,  27.) 

5.  P.  Poirnriiivs  A.  r.  A.  m.  Auntra  Rboil- 
tcmis,  whom  Litj  calla  Maitu*,  waa  consular 
tribune  B.C.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  inaoiiection 
rftbe  nidien,  whom  be  had  deprired  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aeqnian  town  of  Boue,  whidi  he  had 
fioBuaed  them.  (LIt.  it.  49,  50.) 

6.  If.  PoeruMiim  A.  r.  A.  N.  ALBiNVi  Rnm^ 
Lmn^  M  mentimied  by  lArj  (t.  1)  at  ooneular 
tribune  in  ■.  c.  408i,  but  waa  in  nality  taaai  in 
that  year  with  H.  Fniina  CamiUns.  (FatH  CapHoL) 
Iq  tbeir  eenscsahip  a  fine  waa  impooed  i^pon  aU 
BKu  who  KmsiBed  ain^  up  to  old  age.  { VaLMaz. 
a.9.Sli  PlnLCbNa.2;  DkLtfAwLi.v.  Ukormm.) 

7.  A.  PosnrMiDs  AunNm  RaaiLLENSia,  con- 
win  tribune  B.  c,  397,  ctdlected  with  hie  cdleagae 
L  Jufioa  an  annj  Ttdnnteera,  unee  the  tribtme* 
pRTEDted  them  Erom  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
tat  off  a  body  of  Taiqainieuae,  who  were  ntuD- 
Bg  knw  after  plundcsuiK  tta  Samn  tMsHuT* 
(Ut.  t.  16.) 

8.  Sr.  PosruKim  Albmus  Raoiusmu,  cod- 
■i^  tribune  m.  e.  894,  carried  on  tbe  war  against 
AeAequianBi  he  at  fint  aafi^ed  a  defeat,  bat 
afterwaida  wammi  th«B  coBvietelr.  (la?,  v. 
26,280 

ft.  Ev.  PurruMiia  Almito^  via  eaud  m.  e. 
U4,  mi  fanadAa,  with  hk  eitena  T.  Vetnrin 
Cdrimn,^  eonntry  of  tbe  Sdiani;  bBt,eiiae- 
mmt  ef  tbe  gteat  fbraea  wbid  the  enen^  had  eid- 
lened,  and  the  report  that  tbe  Sanmitei  were  com- 
iny  to  their  aMiatance,  a  dictator  waa  appointed. 
(Lit.  Tiii.  16,  17.)  He  wm  cenaor  in  332  and 
■igNlereqaitam  n  S37,  wIhd  M.  Chndina  Mai^ 
tdhtt  WM  anNonted  dirtator  to  hdd  Uw  eerndtia. 
(Tin.  17, 23.)  In  321,  be  waa  conanl  a  eeeond 
time  with  T.  Vetuiiiu  Calnnna,  and  marched 
ipinit  tbe  Sammtea,  but  was  defeated  near  Can- 
^iDB,  and  oUiged  to  lurrender  with  hia  whole 
•ra^,  wtto  were  >ent  under  tbe  jokt.  As  the 
pica  cf  hia  daliverance  and  that  u  tbe  army,  he 
aad  hiicallMgfne  and  the  other  oommanden 
in  the  UDDK  ^  die  republic,  to  a  hnmiliating  peace. 
Tbe  connla,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laU  down 
tbeir  ofiee  after  tpfmatiag  a  dietalor;  and  the 
mie,oi  the  adviea  of  Poatnmiu^  laaohad  that 
■D  penoia  who  had  swam  to  tha  peace  ahoald  be 
Rtnn  op  to  the  Samnitee.  Poatumiua,  widi  tbe 
■Hber  pruoneZB,  accordingly  went  to  die  Samnitea, 
bnt  tiny  refiucd  to  accept  them.  (Ut.  iz.  1 — 10 1 
Appan,  de  A6.  Shm,  2—6 ;  Ck.  A  MI  in.  30, 
Cblo,12.) 

1ft.  A.  Ponuiaus  A.  f.  I*  k.  Axbints,  waa 


•ODnd  &  c.  S43  with  Lotatina  Catalog  iriw  da- 
fcated  tbe  Carth^nkiw  off  the  Aegatea,  and  thna 
biDnght  tha  6nt  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinna 
was  kept  in  tbe  city,  against  hi*  wiH,  by  tbe  Pon- 
dfez  Manman,  beouiae  he  was  Flamen  Martialiik 
(Ut.  &iL  19,  xziii.  IS;  Entrap.  iL  27 ;  VaL 
Max.  i  L  I  2.)  He  ww  t«nor  k  394.  (AM 

11.  L.  PooTUMiua,  A.  r.  A.  M.  ALBDfue,  up- 
paiently  a  sen  irf  the  piwceding,  was  ooosnl  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  hii  leoond  conanlihip 
be  made  war  upon  the  lUyriana.  (Entrop..  iiL  4 ; 
OnB.iT.  13;  DionCaM.  IfiliPol^b-ii.  11, 
Ac,  who  erroneonaly  calls  him  .ifab*  mstead  ti 
ZmdMa.)  Ib  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punk  war,  be  was  made  praetor,  and  ecDt  into 
CiMdpine  Oaul,  and  while  afaaent  waa  eketed  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  tha  faUowiiov  year,215.  But 
ha  did  not  liTa  to  enter  iqion  hk  consulihip ;  for 
he  and  hkati^y  wwa  desboyad  W  the  Boii  m  the 
wood  Ulana  in  Cinlpine  OauL  Hw  bead  was  cat 
o^  and  after  beina  lined  with  gidd  waa  dedicated 
to  the  god*  by  me  Boll,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking'TesKL  (LiT.  zxiL  35,  xziii.  24 ;  Poljbh 
iiL  106,  118;  Cie.  7W.  i.  37.) 

12.  Sf.  Post  did  D8  L.  r.  A.  n.  ALBnua,  waa 
meter  percgrinaa  in  B.  a  18ft  (Lit.  zzxriL  47* 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  hk  consnlahip  the 
senatmeonsultiim  was  pa**ed,  whidi  u  still  eztant, 
•appeeMing  tbe  wonb^  of  Gaochus  in  Rome,  in 
camequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  wbidi  were 
committed  in  cranezion  with  it  (zzziz.  6,  11, 
*c.i  VaL  Uaz.  tl  8.  |  7  ;  PUn.  ^.  JV.  xndii. 
10;  Dkt.  tf  Aid,  pw  344.)  He  waa  also  angnr, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advaaeed  age.  (Ut  xL 
42 ;  Cib  Cbto,  3.) 

13.  A.  Posruiutii  A.  F.  A.  N.  AxBiNua, 
wia  cnnda  aadik  a.  c.  187«  whan  ha  azhlhilad 
the  OtoMOamaa,  pnwtor  185,  and  eonaol  180^ 
(Ut.  zzziz.  7,  3^  zL  85.)  In  hk  consukb^ 
he  conducted  the  war  apinat  the  Lkniians. 
(zL  41.)  He  WW  cenaor  174  with  Q.  FulTins. 
Tbeir  eensorahip  waa  a  aerere  one ;  they  ezpelled 
nine  members  fron  the  aanata,  and  degraded  many 
oferaaatikBnHtk.  They  ei»eated,howeTer,  many 
pobne  wMka.  (zH.  S3,  xlii.  10 ;  conp.  Cib  Ferr. 
L  41.)  He  was  elected  in  hk  ceBSOtal^  one  of 
the  deeemnri  auronnn  is  the  place  of  L.  CometiBa 
Lentntos.  (Ut.  zliL  10.)  AJbinna  was  engaged 
in  many  '|«blk  mieuoos.  In  1 75  be  was  aent 
into  BOttMin  Oiaeee  to  inquire  into  tbe  truth  of 
tha  repceaentationa  of  tha  Dardantana  and  Tbaa- 
nUaaa  about  tha  Baatanaa  and  Paraeua.  (Pcdyb. 
zzTL  9.)  In  171  be  was  aoit  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadon  to  Crete  (Ut.  zliL  35);  and  after  tbe 
conqoest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  tbe 
ten  eomniaaiaoerB  afqminted  to  settle  the  affiure 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Panlhia.  (zIt.  17-) 
UTy  not  trnfrequently  caUa  hkn  Luacus,  Cram 
a^iich  it  would  team  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  PosTumiis  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus 
PADLLDLua,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  sonama  of  PaaUnloi,  aa 
being  sdmU  of  atataia,  to  dtadagniih  bin  mon 
acanatdj  from  hk  two  brothen.  Ha  waa  ptaatcr 
in  KciIy,B.&  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Ut.xzziz. 
45,  zlL  26,  zliiL  2.) 

15.  L.  PoeTTMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  AtBrnira, 
babtya  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  pnetor 
&  a  180,  and  obtained  the  prorinoe  of  nuther 
SpnBa   Hk  Gonunand  waa  jndoiQed  in  tha  follow* 
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ii^  ynr.  After  naupMring  tiie  VttmA  and  Lo- 
ntui,  he  retunied  to  Rome  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  trinmi^  on  acconnt  of  his  victniea.  (Lir.  zL 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50,  zlL  3,  11.)  He  wa«  oonnil  in 
173,  with  M.  PopillioB  Lonuu;  and  tho  war  in 
Lignria  wia  aeagned  to  both  conmli.  Albinna, 
however,  wna  fiiM  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  luid  i^tha  atate  from  Aat  of  prirate  perwna; 
aad  HoM  bnrinrai  oecnpiod  him  all  the  nuuner,  m 
that  ha  waa  nnaUe  to  go  into  bii  provinoe.  He 
was  the  fint  Roman  magittrats  who  pot  the  alliea 
to  any  expenu  in  tmr&Uing  thnragh  their  teirito- 
riea.  (xli.  S3,  zlii.  1,  9.)  The  featiTal  of  the 
Fkraha,  which  had  been  ditoontinoed,  waa  n- 
■Icmd  in  his  consulship.  (Or.  fM.  t.  829.)  In 
171,  he  was  ono  of  the  amfaaMadars  sent  to  Maai- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  nuse  troops 
for  the  war  against  Penens.  (Lit.  ^U.  35.)  la 
169  ho  was  an  nnsnooessfiil  candidate  for  the  oen- 
Bor^ip.  (xiiii.  16.)  Be  served  nnder  AenuUns 
Awllas  in  Uaoedonia  in  168,  and  oranmanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseos.  (xUt. 
41.)  Tile  hst  time  ha  is  mentioned  b  in  this 
war,  wfatoi  be  was  soit  to  pfamder  the  town  of  the 
Aenil   (xIt.  27.) 

one  of  dw  offioBia 
in  tiie  am;  of  Aenulhu  Paollae  In  Macedoaia, 
m.  c  168.  He  was  sent  bj  PsaUns  to  treat  with 
Panens ;  and  afterwards  Penens  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullns,  (Lir. 
zIt.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  PoaruMiua  Sr.  r.  L.  n.  ALBunis, 
appuinitljr  son  tS  No.  12,  was  emde  B.  e. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Lodi  Bi^alenies,  at  which 
the  Ennnch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  ont 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  hia  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poison^  hy  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  i  VaL  Max.  vi  3.  8  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMiuB  A.  r.  A.  N.  Albinuh,  ujpa- 
RBtly  son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  B.  c.  155  (Cic. 
Aoad.  ii.  45  ;  Polyb.  xzxiii  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lncullus,  He  and  his  coUesgne 
weic  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  far  oon- 
dncting  tho  levies  with  too  mvch  severity.  (Lav. 

48;  Polybi  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  Bmbassadon  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attains  and  Pmrias  (Polyk  xzxiii. 
11),  and  accompanied  L.  Munmiius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statae  eieetad  to  hia  honour  on  the  Isthmus, 
(Cie.  ai  AO.  xiSL  SXtt  82.)  AttnnnB  waa  wd  ao- 
qnaiated  with  Oradt  Uteriktnre,  and  wrote  in  that 
famgnam  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  whidi  is  mentioned  bv  several  ancient  writers. 
PdyUns  (zL  6)  speaks  o^  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
Ha  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
npnved  Albinus  sharply,  becanae  in  the  pre&ce 
to  hia  hiatoiy  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  leaders, 
if  ha  should  make  any  mistakea  in  writing  in  a 
ftn%n  fauiaiage ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  waa 
iioteomp^dtowriteatal],lnitUiatif  hechoae  to 
write,  he  had  no  bannesB  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
eS  hia  readers.  This  tale  is  also  reUted  by  Oellins 
(xL  8),  MncrobiuB  (Piefiue  to  Satim.),  Plutarch 
(Cfato,  12),  and  Suidas  {».  v.  Ai\os  IIooW/uoi). 
Polybins  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  Uie  Greek  character,  that  ho  was  entirely 
dafoted  to  pleauue,  and  diiikad  all  labour  and 
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danger.  Be  idatas  that  be  retind  to  Thehea, 
•whm  the  battle  waa  fought  at  Phooa,  on  the  plea 
of  indi^NMstion,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  preaenL 
Cicero  speaks  with  lather  more  respect  of  hia  Itte- 
rary  merits ;  he  calls  him  daehm  homo  and  H/tera- 
tmetdaertw.  (Cie.  Aead.  u.  46,  Btvt.2\.}  Ma- 
CTobini  (ii.  16)  quotes  apasa^efrmn  thefiiat  hook 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  reflecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinua,  it  naa  baeo  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  LAtin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  oo  the 
atrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
Tins(arf  Fw;^j4aa.ii;  710),  and  die  author  of  the 
woric  '*I>e  Origjne  Qantis  Ronanae,"  c.  15. 
(Kranse,  Viiae  et  FroffiiL  Vetenm  ifulorioorKm 
Romanorum,  p.  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  PosTUMins  Albinus  Magncb,  was 
consul  a,  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  it  this  Sp. 
Albinos,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Bmte*  (c 
25  ),  and  lays  diat  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

W,  Sr.  PoBTtiHius  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Albisoo, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  waa  consul  n.  c.  110,  and 
obtained  the  novince  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  apiBst  Jngnrtha.  Ha  made  vigorous  prepa- 
tatima  for  war;  sat  when  ha  nached  the  proTinoe, 
he  did  not  adwt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  oeoeind  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtlia, 
who  constantiy  promised  to  surrendiir.  Many  per- 
sons wppoaed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  th^  Jngnrtha  bad  botwfat  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Afiiea,  he  left  his  brother 
Anlna  in  emnmand.  [See  No.  31.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  rctnrtied  to  Nmnidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganised  state  of  his 
aimy,  he  did  not  prosecute  Uie  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  uiis  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (Sail  Jug.  35,  36, 
39,44;  Oioa.  iv.  15;  Entrap,  iv.  26.)  He  waa 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed 
to  pnoiafa  all  those  who  bad  been  gnihy  of  tnuai». 
able  practices  with  Jngutha.  (Cic  Bnd.  34; 
CMnp.  Soil  Jt^.  40.) 

21.  A.PoarDMnnALBiNini,1intherofNo.  20, 
and  probably  aon  <tf  Na  19,  waa  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-jnaetor,  in  command  of  the  anny  in 
Africa  in  B.  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiego  Suthol,  whm  the  treoanies  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  lar;^  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  Ida  aimy  mto  a  rstirad  plsee,  whoa  he 
was  Boddenly  attacked  W  the  Nuimdiaa  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troopa  mini  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pas*  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (Sail  ./mo. 
86—38.) 

22.  A.Pon-UKiUBA.P.  Sp-KALBmuSie^aikd- 
son  of  No.  19,  and  probaUy  Mm  of  No.  21,  waa 
consul  B.  c.  99,  with  H.  AntoniBS.  (PHn.  If.  N. 
viil  7 ;  Obieq.  106.)  Gelliua  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  tenatuaooosultom  passed  in  ibtai  too- 
■olsfaip  in  conaeqaenoe  of  the  spears  of  Mars  having 
moved.  Cicera  says  ^t  he  waa  a  good  qieakar. 
{Bna.  35,  pod  Aad.  ad  Qvtr.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckb«l  (toL 
T.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Annnna.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  witii  the  lettaia 
HiBPAN.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  hia  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtuned  in 
Spain.   [Sae  Noi  15.]   On  the  other  aida  a  dhui 
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ii  lamented  rtntdiiiig  oat  hi*  hand  to  u  w^s* 
■  Buhtary  111111111(1,  and  bdund  him  an  th*  fciew 
with  the  axe.  On  it  an  th«  lettcn  a.  roar.  A.  r. 
s.  &  ABiN  (m  on  the  ooin,  initflad  of  Aum.).  (>n 
the  ccona  of  the  Postomia  gen>  the  ^aenomen 
Spun  i>  alway  wzittan  a  ai^  not  v. 


S3L  a.  Ponxnam  Albinui,  a  penon  of  fna- 
torin  nnk,  commanded  the  fleet,  b.  c.  89,  in  the 
Uamc  wir,  and  ma  killed  by  hia  own  aoldien 
■nd«  tba  flea  that  be  meditated  tnacbay,  but  in 
Mality  an  accoont  vt  Ua  etudty.  Sulla,  who  waa 
ften  a  Ic^rte  of  the  etmaol  Poititu  Cato,  iocorpo- 
attd  hia  tnopa  with  hia  own,  but  did  not  punuh 
the  ofienden.    (Lit.  £^  75 ;  PlnL  Sulla,  6.) 

34.  A.  PosTUUios  Albwus  -waa  phued  br 
Canar  over  Sicily,  b.  c  48.  (Apinan,  B.  a  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  JoNiDs  BauTua  ALUNca,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  wimiarroontted  m  th«  ■nn*^  enn, 
wim  Bratae  ia  eaQed  Ai3Ufv(a)  bkttl  r. 
[Batntra.] 


ALBI'NUS,  poeaiator  of  Jodaca,  in  the  reign 
rfNtn^  about  ^  d.  68  and  64,  aooceeded  Featua, 
tad  na  gnilty  «f  ahnoat  ereiy  kind  of  crime  in 
\m  gonmment.  He  paidoned  the  viieat  criminala 
money,  and  ihameleaaly  plondered  the  pro- 
rindik  He  waa  socceeded  by  Florae.  (Joaeph. 
Am.  Jmd.  Ti.  9.  il;  BeO.  J»d.  iL  14.  8  1.)  The 
Ltmos  AuiNUB  mentioned  below  may  poaaibly 
have  ben  the  aame  penon. 

ALBI'NUS  CAAfiwr),  a  Platonk  t^iiloaopher, 
vbo  lived  at  Smynia  and  waa  a  cantemporary  of 
Galen.  (Oakn,  toL  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Baail)  A 
■hort  tiaet  by  him,  entitled  "Eunrftry^  tit  rods 
lUirtpw  aioAireirt,  baa  coma  down  to  ua,  and  ia 
|uUhhed  is  the  aenmd  Tolome  (p^  44}  of  the  fint 
fdibim  of  Fkbricina ;  bat  oaitted  in  the  reprint 
hj  Hailei,  beconae  it  ia  to  be  fonnd  prefixed  to 
Elw^*i  etUtioD  of  tbree  dialogoei  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
1771;  and  to  Fiecher^B  fear  dialognet  of  Phtto, 
Li^  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
P<«>ance.  AAer  expUining  the  nature  of  the 
Kaiqgne,  whidi  he  comparea  to  a  Diwna,  the 
yiita  goet  on  to  dinde  the  DialogaeB  of  Plato 
^  fan  daaaaa,  AoTun^  ^rperumSt,  ^uuwi, 
WMttt,  and  mentiooa  another  diriiion  of  them 
intoTetialogiea,  accadii«  to  their  nhleeta.  Ho 
win  that  the  Ahdbiadea,  Phaedo,  R^ublic,and 
flnaeni^  ihoald  be  read  in  a  aeries. 

the  anthorities  respecting  Albinns  hare  been 
nOtcted  by  Fabridns.  {mU.  OrwaiiL  p.  658.) 
He  ia  aid  to  hare  written  a  woric  on  the  aiiaqge- 
■attf  Aewxitinga  of  Pkto.  Another  Allunaa 
a  MotiDned      Boetlniii  and  Caadodon^  who 
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wrote  in  i^tin  acme  wm4u  on  mtiHc  and  geo- 
mabT.  [&J,] 

AI^I'NUS,  CLODIUa  wheaa  fbll  na» 
waa  Dedmoa  Clodina  Ceiraiina  Septimiua  Al- 
biona,  the  aon  of  Ceionina  Poatumina  and 
Ani^ta  Mwaaatina,  waa  bom  at  Adrometnm  in 
Africa ;  but  (be  year  «f  bis  birth  ia  not  known. 
According  to  Ua  bUier'a  atatement  (CnitoL 
Clod.  JMi.  4X  he  reeeived  the  name  of  AlU- 
nna  on  ammnt  of  the  extraordinary  wUteneaa  of 
hia  body.  Shewing  great  diqioution  for  a  military 
lifie,  he  entered  the  aimy  at  an  eariy  age  and 
aerred  with  great  diitinction,  eopedally  during  the 
rebellion  of  Aridina  Caaaina  againat  the  emperor 
Marcna  Anrelioa,  in  a.  d.  175.  Hia  merita  were 
aeknowled^  by  Aa  empeier  in  two  lettm  {it. 
10)  in  iriueh  he  eaOa  Albunta  an  African,  who  ra- 
aembled  hia  ounntrymen  bot  little,  and  who  waa 
piaiaeworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 
giari^  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  withont  AJbinna  the  l^ooa  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  orer  to  Aridina  Ots- 
aiuB,  and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  choaen 
consol.  The  emperw  Commodna  Albinns  a 
command  in  Own  and  afterwarda  u  Britain.  A 
Use  nunour  having  been  spread  that  Commodna 
had  died*  Albinns  urangned  the  aimy  in  Brilaia 
on  the  oenuco,  t*— ''™g  Comnodna  as  a  tyrant, 
and  iMiw«»iwi«.g  that  it  would  be  uafol  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  reatora  to  the  senate  iU  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  Tbe  aenato  waa  very  pleased 
with  these  aentimenta,  but  not  ao  the  empenr, 
who  sent  Jnnins  Sererna  to  sopeisede  Albinna  in 
hia  command.  At  thia  time  Albinna  nnat  have 
been  a  very  diningm^ed  man,  wkidi  wa  amj 
coQchide  from  the  &ct,  that  some  tine  befot* 
Commodna  had  o&red  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wiaely  declined.  Notwithatanding  tlie 
appointment  of  Jnnins  ScTems  aa  his  snccessor, 
Albinna  kept  hia  command  till  after  the  mnrder  of 
Commodos  and  that  of  hia  ancoeaaor  Pertinax  in 
A.  D.  19S.  It  ia  doBbtliil  tf  Albunia  waa  the 
secret  anthn  of  the  mnrder  vS  Pertinax,  to  which 
C^tolinna  makea  ao  allusion,    (/fi.  11.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didins  Jnlianne 
porchaaed  the  throne  by  bribing  the  |H«eteriana  ; 
but  immediately  afterwaida,  C.  Pcacenniua  Ni^ 
waa  pradaimed  emperw  by  tiie  legioia  in  Syna ; 
L.  Septimina  Saranu  b^  the  troops  in  lU^ricsm 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albmna  by  the  anniee  in  Bri- 
tain and  GaoL  Julianas  having  been  pnt  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimina  Sevems,  the  latter  tnmed  his  aims 
againat  Peaoennias  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
bmns,  we  most  believe  that  Sevenu  made  a  pro- 
viuonal  arranganant  with  hink  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  CaoMr,  and  holding  wftn  him 
the  consolafaip  in  a.  d.  194.  Bnt  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  A.  D.  194,  and  the  complete 
diacomfitnre  of  his  adherents,  eqtedally  after  the 
Ul  of  Byiantinm  in  A.  D.  196,  Sererna  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  abaolnte  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  AKiinaa  aeeii^  the  danger  of  hia  position, 
which  be  had  incraaasd  by  his  indokoca,  pr(|wred 
for  reaistanoe.  He  narrowly  cached  being 
■smiainated  by  a  meeaenger  of  Serema  (ib.  7,  8^ 
wheienpon  he  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  amy, 
which  la  aaid  to  have  consiated  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  e^nal  Gnces  of  Sevens  at  Logdonnm 
(Lyoas),  in  (Ami,  and  them  fonigiht  with  hua  on 
tte  ISthoCFelcnary,  197  (Spaztian.  Aear.  ll).a 
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bloody  bftttle,  in  -wKA  be  wu  at  flnt  Tietoriou, 
bat  at  kit  WBB  estinlT  dafcated,  and  lott  hit  life 
dthor  ij  mkide,  or  V  Serenu,  after 

baring  been  made  a  loiMner,  Hia  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Serenu,  who  lent  bii  head  to  Rome, 
and  ■ocnaqianiad  it  with  an  iaaoleot  lettw,  in 
vkU  ha  modtad  the  aanata  fiw  thair  adhanuo  to 
AUnmu.  The  town  of  Logdanam  ma  phmdared 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adhaienta  of  Albmita  wan 
croelly  proeecnted  by  Serenta. 

Albinna  waa  a  man  of  great  bodily  beanty  and 
alnngth  ;  ha  waa  an  experienced  general ;  a  nldl- 
fd  Radiator;  a  aeTace,  and  often  cruel  commander; 
and  he  haa  been  eaUad  the  Catiline  of  hie  tine. 
He  had  one  Ha,  or  paifaqiB  two,  iriio  woe  pnt  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  onier  of  Serenis,  It 
ii  nid  that  be  wrote  a  treadee  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  etoriea,  called  Miloiian.  (Cho- 
tolinna,  Clodmi  ABiimt:  Din  CaiL  Ixz.  4—7; 
Uerodiaa,  ii.  15,  iii.  S — 7<} 

There  an  Mreral  medau  of  Anrinni.  In  the 
ma  anneiiad  he  ia  edU  o.  (Xod.  sxpt.  albin. 
OUB.  (W.  P.] 


ALBFNUS.  LUCE1US,  was  made  by  Vm 
proesmtor  of  Hauretania  Caesarienm,  to  whidi 
Galba  added  the  prorince  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  a.  n.  69,  be  eapooKd  the  ude  of 
Otho^  and  piqiand  to  invade  ^win.  Cluriaa 
Rvfa,  iriw  commanded  in  ^un,  being  ahimed  at 
this,  sent  eentnrions  into  Manratania  to  indnoe  the 
Mauri  to  nTolt  against  Albinos.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  moch  difficol^ ;  and  Albiniis 
was  mnidered  with  his  wife.  (Tac  Hitt,  ii.  &S,  £9.) 

A'LBIONotALE'BIONCAAStMvor'AAsCW), 
a  aon  <^  Poseidon  and  brother  cd'  Dtrcynus  or 
Beqion,  togediat  with  when  he  attadted  Hendea, 
whn  he  passed  through  thmr  conn  try  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Oeiyon.  But  they  paid  far  their 
presumption  with  their  liTea.  (Apollod.  ii.  &.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Hek,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholisst  on  Lyto- 
phnn  (648)  calls  the  Ivotber  of  Alebion,  Ligya. 
The  story  is  dso  alluded  to  in  Hyginns(/W^<(r. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionynns.  (141.)  [L.&] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrios  Se«mdna, 
and  inbmooB  for  her  many  amours,  waa  accused  in 
the  but  year  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impien',  against  the  empemr  (a^iekiiu 
n  pnaoipeai),  and,  with  httt  Cn.  DoDutins  Aheoo- 
larbus,  Vibins  Marraa,  and  L.  Ammtius,  as  ao- 
complices.  Sbo  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attonpt 
to  destroy  bersel£  (Tac  Atm.  vi.  47,  4S.) 

ALBU^EA,  a  pmi^etic  nym[J)  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neij^boonood  irf  Tibur  a  gtove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temi^e.  Near  it 
waa  the  onde  of  Amma  Fatidicna.  ( Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  81,  Ac ;  Hor.  Oarm.  i.  7.  12  ;  TibuU.  iL  5. 
€9.)  Lactantius  {De  jtfiyfi.  I  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Silnl,  called  Albimea,  was  WMsbipped  at 
Tibnr,  and  that  her  image»  holding  a  book  m  one 


hand,  was  femd  in  the  bed  of  the  nnr  Aaio. 
Her  jorta,  or  otadea,  which  bdonged  to  the  fin 
^stabtMy  were,  at  the  ccmmand  of  the  senate,  itfh 
sited  and  kept  in  the  CuutoL  The  naall  ■qure 
tanple  of  thu'Sib^  is  still  extant  at  TiTdi.  Re- 
jecting the  locdkjr,  esa  Kephalidai,  Amsm  dwd 
/ta&a,  i.  p.  125,  Ac.  [L.S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBimUS,  a  pkydeoa  it 
Rome,  who  lived  probaUy  about  the  beginmiig  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  ud  who  ii 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  ixix.  5)  sa  hsring 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953^ 
2«.6<L}.  This  is  considered  br  Pliny  to  he  a  Teiy 
laige  sum, and  majtberefbn  giniu  eomenoiiuia 
the  fortunes  made  by  phyucians  at  Rome  aboat 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBUTIUS,  finiibedbii 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  Utter  end  of  the  Mcood 
oentniy  a  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Efttcurcon  lert. 
He  was  weD  acquainted  with  Greek  Utetatare,  or 
lather,  nyi  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Oreek.  (Zh^ 
35.)  On  accoont  of  his  sffecting  on  erery  oeessm 
the  Greek  Ungunge  and  phUoaapby,  he  wis  eti- 
rized  by  Lucilitts,  whose  lines  upon  him  are  pre- 
serred  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  L  3);  md  Cieeto  haM 
speaks  ^  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  aecoKd, 
but  nnsnccessfnlly,  Q.  Mucins  Scaerda,  the  si^, 
of  maladministration  (w/wftiwtfae)  in  ttis  ptonDce. 
(Ant.  26,  A  Oral.  iL  70.)  In  B.C  105  Aibodis 
waa  jnaetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
aoma  insignificant  saccess  which  he  had  gained 
orer  some  robbers,  he  cdebiated  a  trinm[^  in  tk 
prorince.  On  his  retain  to  Rome,  he  ^qJied  to 
the  senate  fer  the  honour  of  a  snmilicatio,  bat  tbii 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  b.  c.  103  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caenr,  and  oondcmiwd. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Stnbo  bad  offered  himself  u  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  coodort  ike 
proaecntion,  beeaua  be  had  been  the  q,naestar  of 
Albnons.  (/)s  Prvo.  Com.  7,  m  PiKM.  38,  Mi  m 
Cbwai.  19,  E^eQir  ii.  14.)  After  his  coodennstkn, 
he  retired  to  AUiens  end  pursued  the  study  of  pb- 
losoi^y.  (TWe:  t.  37-)  He  left  bdiind  him  Kmc 
uations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero,  (first.  3.1) 

Varro  {deRt  RvtL  iii  2.  $  17}  speak*  of  mm 
satins  by  L.  Albodns  written  in  the  atyleof  Lnct- 
lius ;  he  appean  to  be  the  same  pecaon  as  Titu. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [S11.A&] 

ALBUS  OVmUS  JUVENTIUUS.  [Jp- 

VSNTINUR.] 

ALCA£US  CAAKOMrr).  1.  A  eon  of  Peneu 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipptmaoe,  the 
daughter  of  Henoeceus  of  Thebes,  1^  whoa  be 
becune  the  father  of  Amphytrion  wid  AnsiA 
(Apollod.  ii  4.  §  5 ;  SchoL  a<f  far?.  Het^  8S6.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (riii  14.  S  2)  his  vite'i 
name  was  I^nome,  a  dai^ter  of  the  Arcsdnn 
Ooneos,  or  Lyaidice,  a  dan^ter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodonti  (L 14)  tu  ct^"*! 
name  of  Heiaclea,  girai  him  on  aocoont  of  h» 
descent  from  Akaeos,  the  eonefPenens.  [Ba- 

RACLUI.] 

3.  A  son  of  Hcndes  by  a  fanale  alsTe  of  Js> 
danas,  fnm  whom  the  dynarty  of  the  Heiaclidi 
in  Lydia  were  beUeved  to  be  descended.  (Hcnd. 
L  7.)  Diodoms  (It.  31)  calls  this  son  ofHen- 
des,  Cleolaas,  (Comp.  Hellanicns,  op.  Stepk.  Bjt. 
».  V.  'Axik^ ;  Weaeding,  ad  DiotL  Ic) 

4.  Aeoordug  to  Diodoms  (t.  79)  a  geneid  « 
Rhadamanthys,  who  pnaentod  him  with  the  idsnd 
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ftoML  AjdManm  (iL  £l  9  9)  t^Ktet  that  he 
VM  I  M  if  Andragau  (dM  m  «f  Mibm)  and 
Inths  cfSthaidaa,  ud  tkrt  whea  Hoa^  m 

ka  ezpedlttan  to  fetdthe  gitdle  of  Ana,vhidi 
m  is  the  {MMMua  of  the  qae«a  of  tha  Amaaou, 
Blind  at  Paroa,  aonw  liia  oompamooa  were 
■luD  bj  tbo  Mms  of  Minoa,  naiding  then.  Ho- 
aclM,  in  hit  anger,  ilew  the  deaeendanta  of  Hinoa, 
uapt  Akaeuaod  Stbendua,  wfaan  ha  tM&  wiA 
Msk,  ud  Id  iritom  he  afterwuda  aaaigned  tha 
bladafThaua  as  their  hatntation.  [US.] 

ALCA£US  CAAaouf),  of  Hmnn,  the  anther 
gf  t  Donfatt  of  epignuna  id  the  Qnek  anthidogy, 
frcn  MM  cf  whkh  hia  date  may  be  easily  fixed, 
fie  TO  cdntenparary  with  Philip  III^  kiiw  of 
ibt*imaM,  and  aon  of  Demetrioi,  ^ainit  whom 
mcfsl  of  hie  eptprama  an  pointed,  ^parratly 
tna  fstnotk  feelings.  One  of  theae  ej^ratna, 
Imrm^  pre  even  man  offence  to  the  Roaun 
|weBl,FfawBtini%  than  to  Hiilip,  on  aeaount  trf 
the  aih«^  iRriUog  the  Tialacy  flf  Qjaoee^i*- 
he  ta  AeAetbBana  aa  mndi  aa  to  the  Ronttoa. 
tV&f  foatfleJ  himadf  with  writing  an  epigram 
n  to  that  of  Alcwns,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Ucaenin  a  ncy  bvoad  hint  of  the  fiUe  M  mi^t 
opea  if  he  til  into  hu  hand*.  (Plat.  Flamm. 
9.)  Thii  reply  has  nBgnhriyenoadi  led  Sahnaiia 
CVk^  p.  449,  i&Tkbn:.  Ai6&<ft.  OroA  iL  p. 
tt)  to  nppoee  that  AleMoa  was  aetDa&y  cncifiea. 
In  motlMi  ^igatn,  in  pniee  of  Fbminimu,  the 
KBdoQ  of  the  Reman  general's  name,  Titna,  led 
XKUet  {Pnlef.  u  Lfc^Jmm)  into  the  enw  of 
'Mgwingtheexiatcpee  (rfan  epigramnatiat  named 
Abeu  imder  the  em|ietw  Titoa.  Thoae  epgnmi 
<f  AJcMi  vUeh  hnr  intend  evidence  of  their 
^  mn  writtao  betwaoQ  tha  yaua  219  nd 

Of  the  twm^two  epigtama  in  the  Oreek  An- 
uokgj  which  bear  the  name  of  •'Akaena,"  two  have 
w  i«d  *'UytiIeinena"  added  to  it ;  bat  Jacobs 
raa  to  he  perfecdy  right  in  taking  thia  to  be  the 
iwitini  of  1000  j^omnt  copyist  Otbns  bear 
Be  ana  of  "Aleaena  Meeaenina,"  and  aome  of 
Aliaas  line.  Bat  in  the  hist  dasa  there  are 
■mal  which  mnat,  frasn  intenul  evidence,  have 
^written  by  Ahawaa  of  Messene,  and,  in  bet, 
w  waa  n»  reaeoa  to  doubt  his  balng  the  author 
•ftheiMetwen^-two. 

'Hme  SR  meationed  as  contamporaiiea  Al- 
wu,  tvo  other  pas<mB  of  the  feme  name,  one  of 
Bni  n  Epieenan  philooopher,  who  was  expelled 
no*  Borne  by  a  deoec  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
1^  B.C  (Periaon.  orf  ^0&M.  K.     ix.  23 ;  Adioi. 
P-^U7,A.;  Soidaa,  «i.eL 'Evfaa^pos):  the  othw 
a  nddcMsay  tftAea  of  by  Pdybhia  as  being 
>»i4i)acd  to  ridicale  the  grammarian  laoGrates. 
[PAjii.  nxii  6 ;  a.  a  160.)    It  is  just  posaiWe 
two  perwns,  of  whon  Dothiag  fbither  is 
nay  have  been  identkal  wi&  each  other, 
*■  with  tha  fpigramnatisL 
.  (Jxahs^atU  6rwe.xBLpp.83&-888;  there 
■■an&uuee  to  Akeeva  of  Messene  in  EnaeUns, 
Em^  X.  2.)  [P.  8.] 

AWAEUS  CAA«^f),  of  Hytilznx,  ta  the 
^  <f  LcAos,  the  easiest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
t0  flourish  in  the  42Dd  Olymjuad 
(ontcat  had  commeDced  between  the  nobles 
"'J*  F^l^le ia  Ua  natire  state.  Akaenabe- 
luth  te  tlw  baoa  parfy,  nd  vainly 
^j¥<d  ttdr  enacL   In  the  aeomd  year  of  the 
Q^rn^iBd  (h.  a  6U),  we  find  the  bralheia  of 
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Akaena,  namdy,  Ckta  and  Anthaenidaa,  fighting 
under  nttacoa  igaiint  Mdandma,  who  la  d»- 
■eribed  as  the  ^nnt  of  Ledioai  and  who  fell  i&  Ae 
GonflicL  (Diog.  LaerL  i  74,  79 ;  Stiab.  xiiL  p. 
617  ;  Soidaa,  t.  v.  K£nf  and  nlmwot ;  Etymtd. 
M.  p.  SIS,  $.  e.  KtBapotf  instead  of  f^m;  Clin- 
ton, Padi,  i.  p.  216.)  Akaeus  does  not  aj^iear 
to  have  taluii  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa" 
non:  va  the  eontiary,  be  ^eeka  of  Melanehnis  ia 
teiiM  of  hi^  pnise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfidd.) 
Akaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troaa,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytiknaeane 
fbrthepoeaessiuiof Sigenm.  (&C.6060  Thongjk 
Pittacns^  iriio  conusandod  die  army  of  Mytilen^ 
skw  with  Us  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olyrapk  victor,  the  Mytik- 
naeaas  were  driieated,  and  Akaeus  incnirea  the 
disgnee  of  kaviog  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  q£ 
IMk  i  theae  anna  were  hung  up  as  a  tto^y  by 
the  AUunians  in  Um  tenpk  of  Pallas  at  Kgenm. 
(Hand.  t.  95 ;  PluL  da  Herod.  MaUg.  i.  15,  p. 
868 ;  Stnhi  ziil  pp.  599,  600 ;  Eaaeb.  Ckrtm. 
Olym,  xliii.  8;  Clinton,  Fa^  i  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  Uie  news  itf  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addcsMed  to  his  friend  Meknifqins  (Fr.  56,  p. 
436,  Blmnl),  aeons  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion fer  oonnge,  such  aa  a  sin^  diiaater  oonlo  not 
odannr ;  aiu  BccordiBgly  we  find  him  apokeB  ttf 
by  enoent  writeta  as  a  Inave  and  ddlAd  wanior. 
(Anthol  Palat  ix.  184 ;  Cic  Tate.  Dbp.  ir.  38 ; 
Hor.  Cbm.  i.  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xr.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  wailtke  deeds,  and  hit  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instmmenta  ef 
hisarb  (Athen.  xiv.  ^  627;  Fr.  24,  pu  480, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigenm,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peopk  of  Mytikne  was  brought  to  a  crisia ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  anccession  of  kadeis, 
who  are  calkd  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
Uoned  the  namea  of  Myndhia,  He^ah«yni%  and 
the  Cleanaetids,  aueoeeded  is  driving  the  nobles 
into  exik.  During  this  dvil  war  Alcaeut  engaged 
actively  ou  the  nde  of  the  noUes,  whose  spirits  be 
endeavoured  to  deer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  frill  of  isvectivea  against  the  tymnts  % 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  sgain  in  an  attempt  to 
(egun  their  country.  To  c^ipow  this  attempt  Pit- 
taena  was  unanimoosly  chosen  by  the  peopk  as 
tiavfw^t  (dictator)  or  tyiant  He  held  hu 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589—679),  and  dnriiu 
that  time  be  defeated  all  the  efitoa  of  the  exibd 
nobks,  and  established  ^  oonititstiai  on  a  popo- 
kr  basia;  and  then  he  reugned  his  power, 
^tisfai  xtiL  p.  617 ;  Akaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Bkm£;  Arist.  S^.  iiL  9.  |  5,  or  iii.  14 ;  Pint. 
AmaL  §  18,  p.  783 ;  IJiog.  Laert  i.  79;  IMoBya, 
T.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [PmrACoa.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectiTea  of  Akaen 
agunst  him,  Pittaeni  ia  mad  to  have  set  hfan  at 
liber^  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  sayii^ 
that  "  finsiveness  is  better  than  revenge,"  (Diog. 
Uert  i.7fi;  Vakr.  Max.  iv.  1.  g  6.)  Alcaeua 
baa  not  escaped  the  so^cion  of  being  moved  by 
peisonal  ambition  in  hu  q^ositum  to  Pittacuc 
(Stiab.  xiiL  b  617.)  Wbea  Aleaena  and  Anti- 
menidas percaTed  that  all  lu^  of  thor  rorteratioii 
to  Hytimw  was  gone,  tiiey  travelled  over  difleient 
eonntdeai   Akaena  ndted  Egypt  (StaakL  p.  S7]b 
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■nd  be  ^ipetn  to  ham  written  poami  in  whidi  bi> 
•dTentaies  by  m  were  dewacibed.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  AntimenidM  entered  the  aerrice  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  ud  perfornwd  an  exploit  which 
wu  cetebiRted  by  AIcMtu.  (Stiab.  ziiL  p.  617, 
Ft.  as,  p.  433,  maal)  Nothing  ii  known  of  the 
life  of  Alaeni  afta  this  poiod )  but  from  the 
pc^tical  state  of  Mytilene  It  ii  noM  fnbaUa  tlut 
be  died  in  exile. 

Among  the  nine  prindpal  lyric  poeta  of  Greece 
■ome  ancient  writen  auign  the  nist  pkoa^  othna  the 
aaoond,  to  Alcaeaa.  Hit  writinga  praaent  to  na  tbe 
Aaolian  lyric  at  itahigheatpotnL  Bnttbdrditvb- 
tioii  in  Oieeoe  eeoni  to  hare  been  limited  by  the 
atnt^eneai  of  the  AeoUc  dialect,  and  perht^  their 
Ion  to  u  may  be  partly  attribnted  to  the  nune  canae. 
Two  recenuona  ^  the  woriu  of  Akaeua  were  made 
try  tbe  gnunmariana  Ariatanb&a  and  Aristophanes. 
Soma  fiagmrata  d  bis  poema  wbidi  ramam,  and 
tba  axccflent  imilatfona  of  Homce,  enaUa  na  to 
imdentand  lomething  of  their  chatacter. 

His  poems,  which  consiated  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xL  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymna,  or  Songa  (ftr^ianx).  Those  which  hare 
receiYod  tbe  h^iest  piaiae  are  his  warlike  or  pft- 
triotie  odaa  nfiwring  to  tba  ftctuna  of  bia  state 
VTWHfrMil  or  SixMrraowTiKd,  tba  **AlcBd  mi- 
naces  CamoeDae**  of  Horace;  (Cbm.  ii.  13.  27 ; 
QoistiL  X.  1. 1  8S ; Dionya. (f»  VM.  Scr^Eau.u. 
8,  pi  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fiagmenta  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  m  emltadon  orer 
the  death  of  MyiiilDa  (Fr.  4,  Blom£},  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  nuned  pw^  to  a  diubl^  ship 
(Fr.  iy  Blom£),  both  of  which  an  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Cbrm.  i.  37,  i  14.)  Many  fragments 
ore  presen-ed,  especially  by  Athenaens  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  whi^  tbe  poet  sings  tbe  maises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  S,  16, 18,S(l,BIomC;  oonp.  Hor.  Oarm.  1 9. 
18.)  UlUIer  nmariu,  that  <*it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeos  ocanposad  m  separate  dsas  of 
drinking  songs  (invmnMl};.. .  it  is  mcoe  proba- 
ble that  he  coimected  erery  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  npon  the  particular 
cirenmatanoea  of  tbe  time,  at  npoo  man^  des^y 
ingaHnL"  Of  bia  erotie  poema  wn  bare  bat  &w 
nouna,  AnKn^  tbem  ware  soma  addressed  to 
Sa^ho;  one  of  which,  %ith  Stqipbo's  reply,  is 
preserred  by  Aristotle  (Abt  L  9 ;  Fr.  38,  Blom£; 
Sf^ipbo,  ft.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  yoatht. 
(Hor.  Oarm.  i.  32.  ID ;  Cic.  dt  Nat.  Dtor.  L  28, 
TWsB.  Quoesf,  ir.  33.)  Moat  of  his  remaining  poems 
•re  leligioQB  hymns  and  emgrama.  Many  of  his 
poons  are  addnasad  to  bia  mends  indiridBally. 

The  poetty  of  Akaeos  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  wiUi  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  ou^iouring  of  the  writer's  iimioetfeeUngs. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeos  were  generally  lirely, 
and  bis  poema  se«n  to  barv  baan  omatnictad  bt 
short  siigi^  stnpbes,  in  all  of  which  the  oottea- 
ponding  linea  were  fdf  the  same  matn^  as  in  tbe 
odes  of  Hoiace.  Ha  is  said  to  bar*  inrented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserred,  t<^tber  with  that  of 
Pittacoa,  on  a  brass  orin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engiared  by  Viaconri. 
(/ran.  PL  iiL  NoL  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neonder  in  bis  "Aristologia  Pindoiica," 
BasiL  1556,  8to.,  than  by  Heniy  Stephens  in  Ids 
coUeetion  «f  tba  ftagnuou  of  tbe  nine  chief  lyric 


poeta  (tfGieaea  (1557),  of  which  there  are  sererai 
editions,  and  by  Falriiu  Urnnaa,  1668,  8to.  The 
more  modem  collections  are  tboae  by  Jani,  Halae 
San.  1760—1782,  Ito. ;  by  Strange,  Halla.  1810, 
870. ;  by  Blomfield,  in  tktf  **MnseBm  Criticnm," 
roL  L  p.  421,  &&,  Camb.  18*26,  reprinted  in  Oais- 
fbrd*s  "Poetae  Oiaed  Minores;"  and  tbe  most 
complete  editicn  u  that  of  Mattbiae,  '^Atcaa 
Mjrtilenaei  reliquiae,**  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragmants  bare  bees  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
aenm  for  1829, 1883,  and  1835 ;  in  Jaho^a  **  Jabi^ 
bncb. fttr Pbilobg.**  tat  ISSOi  nd  in  Cnmar's 
"Anacdota  Oraeca,"  rd.  i.  Ox£  1885. 

(Bode,  GnaUoUe  dsr  l^riiAm  IMAMmtt  dn> 
AWUni,  ii.  p.  378,  Ac)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAmuoi),  tbe  son  of  Mkeoa,  was 
a  natire  of  Mttilinb,  according  to  Snidaa,  irito 
mar,  howerer,  bare  oonfbondcd  him  in  thia  p«at 
with  tba  ^no  poab  Ha  is  fimnd  exhiMting  at 
Atbflna  aa  apoat  of  ^  ^  eomedy,  or  ntheroC 
that  mixed  oonwdy,  which  formed  the  tranatias 
betwaoi  iha  old  and  the  middle  In  b.  c.  368,  be 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  IWifAj,  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutos^  but,  if  the  meaning  tS  Smdas  is 
right^  nndanteod,  be  obtained  only  tbe  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  aome  frsg- 
ments  remain,  and  tbe  fiiDowing  titlea  are  known, 

yituts,  KaXXurrm,  KM^tfAn-^OTyUo,  UaXcuirrpe. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabndus 
{BiHioth.  Graac  iL  p.  282),  does  not  ^pear  to  be 
a  difiisrent  petaon  from  Akaeaa  the  comedian. 
Tbe  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
sunply  frcKU  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
**  domoedo-tragoedia.** 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  th«  Platas;  Soids*. 
s.  «.  i  Pt^ax,  X.  1 ;  Casaobon  on  Athen.  iiL  p. 
206 ;  Meindu,  /Vio^  Comie.  Grace  i.  p^  244, 
iL  p.  824;  Bode,  GtaekMte  dtr  DramaluAn 
DiMemut  der  HeOmm,  il  p.  386.)       [P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAn^iinif),  king  of  ^wta, 
lOtb  of  tbe  Agids,  SMI  of  Teledus,  commanded,  ac- 
ootding  to  Pansantaa,  in  tbe  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  wbidi  commenced  the  fint  Mee- 
senian  war,  bnt  died  befim  iU  4th  year.  TUs 
woold  fix  tbe  38  yean  assigned  bim  by  .^(dlodatai, 
about  779  to  742  B.  a  In  bis  reign  Hdoo  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saiolas, 
the  last  independent  hold  moat  likdy  of  tbe  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  orim  af  the 
term  Helot  (Pans.  iiL  2.  3  7t  it.  4.  S  8,  5. {8; 
Herod.  riL  204  ;  PlnL  Apopktk.  Lae.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAjHy<4>w),tbe  son  of  Stbe- 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  ^tpointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  B.  C;  412.  A\1ien  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  hs  was 
imraiied  fay  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Istbmoa  t£ 
Corinth,  and  driren  on  shore.  Tbe  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  shipe  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thnc.  riil  5, 10.) 

ALCA'MENES  XtOMfUi^  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  natire  of  Athens,  (nin. 
H.  N.  xxxrL  5.  i.  4.)  Suidas  (s.  n)  calls  him  a 
Lamnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  0.  MuUer  {Ardt.  da-  Ktmtt.  p.  96)  inter- 
prets to  mean  that  he  was  a  deruchus,  or  bidder  of 
one  of  the  icA^fMu  in  Leomos.  Voss,  who  is  fol- 
lowed Tbierach  (J^oatsn  der  HU.  Kmd,  p. 
180X  coqjeetuad  tlmt  the  tnie  xeadmg  ia  A^fmo^ 
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mi  aeeoriinglf  Utat  Alounenes  wu  intn  in  the 
Atiict  called  the  Ai/mu,  which  U  in  loine  d^tee 
toafiimd  bjr  kit  kaTing  made  a  wMat  of  Dionyaiu 
u  pU  snd  inuT-  to  adon  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
tbf  I-*™™*,  a  port     the  Limnae.  (Pans.  i.  20. 
§  2.)  He  was  tlta  most  bmoiu  of  the  papila  of 
Kidiu,  bat  was  not  to  chwe  an  imitator  of  hi* 
■MtK  aa  AgnaoitiiL   laka  hia  Ulow^pnpil,  be 
ennKd  Ua  tdent  chiefly  in  makiiig  Btatoea  of 
tin  deitiM.    By  udent  wiiten  he  ii  lanked 
«Mi^  the  moat  diatingniiihed  ardit>,  and  is  con- 
ndovd  by  Panaaniae  Kcond  only  to  Phidiaa. 
(Qidiitil.  xiL  10.  §  8 ;  Dionys.  IM  Demoitk.  aam. 
\ii.n.B.  1108,  ed.  Reiike;  Paoi.  t.  10.  §  2.) 
He  flMnlied  from  aboot  OL  84  ( Plin.  H.  If.  xsjm. 
1 1. 19)  la  OL  9S  (a  c.  444-400).  Pliny'a  date  ia 
MtSimedlnrPMMniaa,  vhony>(nii9.  9  l)tthat 
Piuitdn  oeamkei  in  the  thud  genmtion  after 
Alamena;and  Pnxildea,  aa  Pliny  telU  na,floiir- 
iibKl  ftboot  OL  104  (b.  c  W4).    The  last  works 
of  hii  which  we  hear  o^  were  the  coloMal  statues 
■CAtkeM  and  Hcftnlu,  iriuch  Thnqrbnhu  erected 
ii  the  temple  of  Uenmlea  at  Tbebca  after  the  ez- 
pahioD  of  the  tyiants  from  Athena,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  nost  beantifal  and  renowned  of  the  works  (a 
Ak— enss  was  a  statue  of  Veniu,  called  from  the 
where  it  was  set  op,  'R  ^  Kifvott  'A^po- 
(Looan,  Inagmtt,  4,  0 ;  YtHM.  i.  19.  %  2.) 
It  is  mid  that  Phidiaa  fchn—tf  pat  the  iP"'«l''"g 
tpgcbcs  to  this  woriu  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzzri  5.  s.  4.) 
ne  btensu,  cbeeke,  and  hands  were  e^tecially 
idiDatd.   It  has  beat  suppoaed  by  sotoe  that  this 
WM  ths  Venoi  for  wUch  he  ^uned  the  ptise  orei 
J^BnoritK  There  is  no  direct  etidenca  of  tbia, 
■d  it  it  nndy  eanmstent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
thst  Alawwnea  owed  his  •access  more  to  the  b- 
witimi  ef  his  fUlow-citiseos  than  to  the  excet* 
Is>ce  <£  his  statoe.    Another  eelebmted  qwcimeii 
•f  his  genias  was  the  western  pediment  U  the 
tenple  st  Olymiua,  ornamented  with  a  rtpreeenta- 
tin  af  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Iipthie.  (Pans.  T.  10.  8  2.)    Othw  works  cf  bis 
«m :  a  statoe  of  Man  in  the  temple  cf  that  god 
St  Athens  (Pans,  L  8.  §  5);  a  statoe  tS  Hephae- 
ttn,  in  whudt  the  kaumeas  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
pniaQityrqneseDted  as  not  to  give  die  ^ipearance 
rfddimity(Cic^l)*iV<itZ)Mr.i.30;  VaL  Max. 
liii.  IL  extL  8)  ;  an  Aeandspioa  at  Mantineia 
^u.  i£.  9. 1  I)  ;  a  three- filmed  Hecate  (the 
m  of  the  kmdX  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Atheu  (Pans.  iL  30.  S  2,  L  24.  |  S) ;  and  a  bronxe 
*Wie«f  a  Tictor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xzzIt. 
8- 1 19.)   A  story  of  Terr  donbtfnl  credibility  is 
t<U  by  Tsetses  {(M.  viii.  193),  that  Alcamwes 
md  PhidisB  con  tended  in  maidng  a  atatne  of 
Atkeue^  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  tlieir  destined  derated  pontion,  that  of  Alca- 
Mbci  was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
^ finish;  hot  th^when  set  nn,  the  e^  of 
n  nm  stiin^y  defined  featuiea  u  that  of  Phi- 
Cm  aoKd  the  Athenians  to  chaage  thdr  opinion. 
,  OnaRoBianni^yphintbeTfllaAlbaaitlwn 
a  As  Uowing  inscriptam : 

Q.  LoLLina  Ai.cAHims 
Dnc,  XT  Duumvir. 
If  this  contain*  the  name  of  the  artist,  be  would 
"dts  hne  Iww  a  deastsidant  of  an  Alcamensi) 
HehidbHBibethm  and  afterwards  the  &eed- 
■nsf  MM  of  the  Lollian  &mily>  and  to  bare  at- 
tnitd  to  the  d^i^  of  decnrio  and  doionTii  in 
Me  ■nud^oB.   Be  paring  ezodaed  the  art 


of  carting  as  an  amatenr.  (Winddmann,  vilL  4, 
5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCANDER  (^h^xavipas).  There  are  three 
mytliical  personages  f£  this  name,  who  an  nai^ 
tioned  respectirely  in  Horn.  //.  t.  (i78 ;  Vits.  Am. 
ix.  766  i  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  fanale  Alcandia 
ocean  in  the  Od.  IT.  125.  [L.  S.] 

AXCANDER  ('AXioB^pes),  a  yoang  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycnigus  and  thnut  eat  one  of  hia 
eyes,  when  his  fiellow-eitiieu  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  pn^Meed.  His  manned  &ee, 
howerer,  prodnced  shune  and  repentance  in  Us 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alouider  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  But  Lycnr^  par- 
daaed  hia  oatnga,  and  thus  eonrerted  him  into 
one  of  hia  warmest  friends.  (Plat  Lye  1 1 ;  Adian, 
r.  H.  ziil  23;  VaL  Max.  t.  3.  S  ext.  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCI'THOE  ('AA««^  or 
'AXxiAir)),  a  daughter  of  Uinyas,  and  sister  of 
Lendppe  and  Arsippe.  Instead  ef  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian  (  r.  /f .  iiL  42)  calls  the  ktter  Aiistippa,  and 
Plataich  (<2iNiMt  Gr.  38)  Arunoe.  At  the  tima 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introdaoed  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelliiig  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bnochic  joy,  these  two  sisters  slooe  remained  at 
home,  deroting  themselres  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profiuing  the  days  sacred  to  the 
^od.  Dionysas  punished  thnn  by  changing  then 
tnto  bats,  and  their  work  into  vuies.  (Ot.  Mtt. 
ir.  1—40,  390-415.)  Plutarch,  Adian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  thongh  with  some  difierences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysas  appealed  to  the 
sislen  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  then 
to  partake  in  the  Ditmyuae  n^itetiea.  When 
this  request  was  not  coiaplied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  succesnvdy  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sistera  were  seiced  with 
mulium.  In  Uiii  itate  they  were  eager  to  honoar 
the  god,  and  Lendppe,  inio  was  uosen  by  hrt 
to  o%r  a  nerifiee  to  Dionyan^  gave  np  bar  own 
son  Hipposos  t«  be  toni  to  ^ecea.  In  eztiemn 
Bacchic  frenxy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  unti^at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birdk  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  kA  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  fiunily 
woe  called  i/oKiMs^  that  is,  moamers,  and  the  wo- 
men iXsiki  or  alaXrihi,  that  la,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  ne^eet  of  the  Dimysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
fer  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
DitA.  <f  AnL  a.  e.  'ATpufw  ;  comp.  Bnttmann, 
Mytiiolog.  iL  p.  201,  &c  [U 

ALCA'THOUS  (^AXtMoot).  1.  A  son  of 
Vdofa  and  Hij^iodameia,  brother  of  Atiens  and 
Hiyestes,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaedune,  and  wis  the  father  of  Echepolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Aulomedusa.  (Pans, 
L  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4i  ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
S  7.)  Pauaanias  (L  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euiwna,  the  son  of  king  Megareus,  was  destroyed 
the  Cjrthaennian  lira,  Megareni,  whose  eider 
era  Timauus  had  likewise  fidW  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  daughter  Euaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathoaa  nndertook  the  task,  conquered  the  Imkd, 
and  thna  obtained  Enaedmw  tat  his  wife,  and 
aftwwaida  becaow  the  suooeasor  of  Mqarena.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success,  he  built  at  MegaiB  a 
temi^e  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Anaena. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Uegara,  whidi  had 
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been  dertrojed  bj  the  Cretans.  (Pans.  141.8  5.) 
in  this  work  he  was  said  to  bam  been  aaristed  1^ 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  npoo  whidi  the  god  and  to 

Etace  Ui  \yn  while  he  was  at  work,  was  eran  in 
ite  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  gire  forth  a 
aoand  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (PauL  i.  12.  §  I ; 
Ot.  «et  Till  15,  Su.  I  Virg.  Oir.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Ecbepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Akathoos, 
was  killed  daring  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
«nd  when  hit  brother  Callmolis  hastened  to  oury 
the  sad  tidii^  to  hi*  &t£er,  he  ftood  him  m- 
^aged  in  offering  a  ncriiice  to  ApoUo,  and  think- 
ing it  nnfit  to  offer  ncrifioes  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  frrai  the  altar.  Alca- 
thoQs  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegioos 
wantonness,  kiUed  his  eon  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Pans.  L  42.  S  7.)  The  KropoUs 
of  Megara  was  culed  by  a  name  derired  from  that 
ofAIcatboua.   (i.  4-3.  S  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthoon  and  Euiyte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  ot  Aeayetea  and  hatband  of  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchiies  and  aistM^  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  honae.  (Horn. 
JL  xiii.  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  {K  ziL  93,  ziiL  427.) 
}{e  was  slain  by  Idomeneoa  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  stnick  Alcathoos  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  be  could  not  flee. 
{ft.  ziiL  433,  &c.) — Another  personage  cf  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L,S.] 

ALCEIDES  CAAK<[St}r),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  g  12),  while,  aocwding  to  Diodo- 
ruB,  his  original  name  was  Alcabdb.      [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  (^AXtafiru  or  "AA- 
Wtm)),  a  daughter  of  Petias  and  Anaiibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetns.  (ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§10,15.)  Homer  (//.il  715)  calls  her  the  bii^ 
est  among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tui^  king  of  Pbene,  sued  for  ha  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  immmus  snitors,  dedued 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  Us  oontt  in  a  dtariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accoi^lished  by  Ad- 
metus,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  farther 
story,  see  ADHSTua.  The  sacrifice  (tf  herself  for 
Admetns  was  highly  celebnted  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xir.  4fi,  Ammi.  L  15  ;  PhUostr. 
Hw.  iL  4  ;  Ov,  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AUMtit.) 
Towards  her  &1^er,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  at 
CBctiun,  for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodcons  (ir.  52 ; 
eomp.  however,  Pakeph.  D«  imartdS*.  41),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sister^  who  mur- 
dered their  fiuher. 

Andent  as  weD  as  modem  critics  ham  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcesds  to  life  in  a  lation- 
alistic  manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  a  phyKcian  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  I.  a. ;  Pint.  Atna- 
ior,  p.  761.)  Alceatis  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypiehu,  in  a  mnp  shewing  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  PeUaa.  fPans.  t.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  tnere  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Ottch. 
ArbSdemL  K&tute,  L  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'X>C£TAS  ('AAiMTas),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
was  the  author  <rf  a  work  aa  the  omriagi  (dpo^ 


fuira)  JO  Delphi,  of  which  AtbaoMU  quotes  the 
second  bo<^.  (ziiL  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  CAAK^Xkiif  of  Epikds,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypos.  For  some  reason  or  otfaeTf 
which  we  are  not  infbnned  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refi^  with  the  dder 
Dionysins,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinsMted.  After  his  restoiation  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Atbeniana,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  In  B.  c.  373,  he  speared  at  Athena 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  throng  their  influence,  was  acqoitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  or  Arym- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Aiybilna. 
(Pana.Lll.  8  8;  Don.  Tteatf.  ppi  1187,  1190  ; 
Diod.  XT.  18.  36.)  [C.  P.  AL] 

A'LCBTAS  n.t1ui>g  of  Epihcs,  was  the  eon  of 
Arymbos,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  aocosnt 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  btber,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeacidea, 
to  socceed  him.  On  the  ^th  of  Aeacidea,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fburiit  with  rasnnl<ii  B.  c. 
31 8,  the  Epm>to  recalled  Alcetaa.  Cassasder  aent 
an  army  af^inst  him  under  the  ccmmand  of  Lycia- 
CQS,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  i^|liw>  with  him 
(&  c  312).  The  Epirota,  incensed  at  the  outra^ 
of  Alcetas,  rmo  agauut  him  and  pat  him  to  deufa, 
together  with  his  two  sons;  on  which  Pyiriius, 
the  son  of  Aeaddes,  was  pUced  upon  the  thnma 
by  his  protects  Ohncias,  king  of  the  Ulyrima, 
B.C.  307.  (Pane.  i.  11.  gfii  Diod.  xix.  88,  89; 
Plut  PffTh.  3.)  [a  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  CAAa^),  tiie  eighth  king  oC 
Macidonu,  caaa&if  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifih, 
counting  fton  PerdicoBs,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebins,  twen^-nine  years.  He  wa>  the  btber 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  put 
the  sii^  century  &  c    (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAk^]^  the  brother  of  Pbkdk- 
CA8  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioted  as  one 
of  Alexander's  geneiab  in  his  Indian  a^editioD. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  deaA  of  Akxudei;  he 
espoused  his  toother^  V^Jt  his  orders, 

murdered  in  b.  c  322  Cyane,  the  hslMster  of 
Alezandw  tiie  Qreat,  when  she  wished  to  many 
her  daughter  Enrydice  to  Philip  AnUdaeus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  60 ;  Aman,  ap. 
Pkal.  p.  70,  ed.  Bdlier.)  At  the  time  of  Ptor- 
dleeas*  nnrder  in  ^ffpl  in  S2I,  Alcetaa  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Mmor  engaged  uainat  Cratenu; 
and  the  army  of  Perdieeas,  whi^  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetaa 
and  all  the  partisans  ot  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  agauut  Aloeta^  who  had  now  left  EunenBa 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  waa 
entrasted  to  Antipnos.  Alcetas  and  Attahia  were 
defeated  In  Piudia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Teimessus.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
bis  hands  alive,  slew  himseUl  (Diod.  xriiL  29,  87, 
44 — 46 ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  op.  Pkot.  L  e.) 

ALCIBI'ADES  CAXmCkUv).  the  sot  of 
Cldmaa,  was  bom  at  Athem  abmt  B.  c;  4M,  or  m 
little  earliff.  His  fiitber  fell  at  Corcoeia  &  c.  447, 
leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (Plat.i'n>tii^ 
p.  320,  a.)  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  wiUi 
Potidaes  was  in  &  c:  429.  Now  aa  Alcibiadea 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  wen 
not  aoit  out  on  fimjgn  militoiy  ssnioo  bofate  thv 
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had  attained  tlieir  20tli  year,  he  conld  not  hare 
b«a  bom  later  than  B.C  449.  If  he  Mned  in  the 
fint  ounpajgn  (b.  c.  432),  he  iinut  have  been  at 
Iratf  fin  jnn  old  at  the  time  of  hia  father'a  deMh. 
Nepoa  {Aiabk  10)  mj%  he  waa  about  forty  yean 
oM  at  the  time  of  hii  death  (&  a  404),  and  his 
mirtake  haa  been  oi^iied  Mitfiwl 

Aldbiadcs  warn  eomeeted  ^  birth  with  the 
nsUeat  frnaliea  of  Athens,  nuoog^  hia  &ther 
bt  traced  bia  deocent  from  Eoryvioea,  the  aoD 
of  Ajaz  (Pbtf.  Abab.  i.  p.  121),  and  thnnigfa 
him  from  Aeacua  and  Zeus.  Mia  mother,  Deino- 
madie,  waa  the  daugfater  of  M^adea,  the  head  of 
tfaa  hoose  of  the  Alcmaeonida.*  Thna  on  both 
sidca  he  had  hereditary  daima  oa  the  attadtDmt 
of  the  people;  fin'  hia  paternal  gnmdfcther,  Ald- 
faiadeo,  look  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  PeiBstiatida  (laoeiat.  Da  Bijf.  10),  and  hia 
mother  wis  deacendeid  from  Cleiathoies,  the  fiiend 
of  the  commanalty.  His  &tha:  Cleiniaa  did  good 
HTTice  in  the  Persian  war.  He  fitted  oat  and 
naned  a  tiiraBa  at  Us  own  aqwnia,  and  graMly 
diftiBfuhed  hibsadf  in  the  battle  of  Aitnurinm. 
(Httod.  TiiL  17.)  One  of  his  anceatm  of  the 
une  tX  Qeiniaa  earned  a  less  otviaUe  notoriety 
hj  takjif  fiandnlent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
ofSoloii.  The  name  Aldbiades  was  of  I«eoman 
<)ngia(TbBc.  fiii.  61  and  waa  dehred  from  the 
Spirtaa  family  to  which  the  ephcc  Endina  belong- 
ed, with  wiSA  Oml  a  Jdabmim  had  ban  an- 
dnlly  omnected  by  the  tka  of  ka^itaHty.  The 
who  bore  the  name  waa  tiw  gnmdfather  of 
the  great  Aldlriadea. 

On  the  death  of  bu  bther  (b.  a  447),  AldUades 
ws  left  to  the  gaardianahip  of  hiaidatioaa  PCTidea 
aDdA:^hion.f  Zt^iyrna,  the  Thxadan,  b  men- 
6md  aa  one  of  his  faMtmetora.  (Plat  Ale.  I 
p- 133.)  Vnat  his  ttrj  boyhood  he  eshlUted 
dgni  of  that  inflexible  detenmnadon  which  maik- 
td  bin  thioBghont  ^i** 

He  was  at  erery  period  of  his  li&  remailmble  for 
Ike  eitmndinary  bwity  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
Hou  to  hsTe  been  exie«edingly  vain.  £ren  when 
«  mlBtuy  aenrice  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
fold  and  iTDty,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
■un&ig  the  thnndetbolc  When  he  grew  np,  he 
*ancd  a  disgnoefiil  notoriehr  by  his  amours  and 
Miwrbaiei.  At  the  ^  of  18  he  entered  in)on 
poMMaon  of  Ua  fiirnme,  whidi  had  doobOeaa 
IwcD  onrinBy  fanabanded  dnring  hia  long  minm^ 
by  hii  gur^ana.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
mnt  inflnendal  fiuniliea  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
^one  of  the  largeet  fbrtoaes  in  Atnens  (to  which 
ke  afterwards  reeeired  a  large  aoeeaaion  tfannigh 
b  nam^  with  H^naiete,  the  dan^ter  of 
%p)iiic«ttX         ^th  a  ndnd  of  ain^lar  m- 


*  Demoathenea  (Mid.  p.  £61)  nys,  that  the 
"Mba  of  Aldbiades  waa  the  dao^ter  of  Hii^ 
Jam,  and  that  hia  &tlier  waa  connected  with  the 
Atomeamdae.  The  latter  atatement  may  poaaibly 
W  ine.  Bat  it  ia  diffienh  to  e^un  the  fimer, 
'■■■latwe  sappMeDemoatbenei  to  hare  confimnded 
^  gnat  Aldbiades  witii  Ms  son. 

t  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
•«  the  dan^ter  of  HiRwaates,  whoee  brother 
^^'''■thenea  wu  the  giand&ther  of  Deinomache. 
(Umd.  tL  131;  laocr.  De  Bu.  10;  Boadkh, 
^  ad  Phd.  fySL  TiL  pu 

t  He  leceifed  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  hia 
*B>iAiAwiate  be  donUed  on  Oe  bixlh  «f  • 
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aatifi^  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence^  and  oiged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
iriirtade  ooold  daont,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupolona  as  to  the  neana  by  which  ita  enda  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  dty  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Atheniana,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
aa  an  tmpenonadon,)  and  in  bmea  like  thoae 
of  the  Peloponnedan  war,  Aldlnadea  foond  a  field 
singolariy  well  ad^tted  for  the  exmiae  and  iiKfbiJ 
of  hia  Ittilliant  powers.  Accosbnoed,  howenr, 
bom  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  ■dmiring 
panions  and  needy  paiasitea,  be  early  imbib^  that 
inordinate  nnity  and  iove  of  diatincticii,  which 
■arindhia  iriKdeeiiaar;  and  ba  waa  thna  led  to 
plaea  the  moat  pcrfeet  eonfldenoe  in  hia  own  powera 
long  before  he  had  obtained  atiength  of  mind 
soffident  to  withstand  the  sednctire  infloence  of 
the  temptations  which  sutotmded  him.  Sooatca 
nw  hia  Test  c^wbilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  Tirtoe.  Their  tntimaey 
waa  atrengthened  by  mitaal  aenkea.  In  one  m 
the  engagementa  before  Potidaea,  Akifaiadea  waa 
dangerously  wounded,  but  waa  leacned  by  So- 
eratesi  At  the  battle  of  Deliom  (a.  c.  424),  Al- 
cibtadea,  who  wma  ntonnted,  bad  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Sooatea  from  the  purtoera.  (Plat. 
CbMM  pp^  330,  221 ;  laoer.  D»  Big,  12.)  The 
baaona  of  lSh»  phiknw^her  were  not  iltiwBthac 
withont  iB*"f"  vftfn  bia  pa[al,  but  the  enl  tan- 
dendes  of  hia  duuader  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thoroogh  refbrmaticn  poasible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  thoae  who  adviaed  hin  to 
aecon  by  the  rtadwat  moana  the  giatificntlDn  sf 
hia  desins. 

Aldbiades  was  exeaaiiTdy  Inid  irf  notorial  and 
di^liT.  At  the  Olympic  gaowa  (probably  in  OL 
89,  B.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  aeren  charioto 
in  the  aaaM  raee,  and  gained  the  firat,  second,  and 
fourth  prisea.  Hia  libemlity  in  diKharging  tho 
office  of  trieiardi,  and  in  proriding  for  the  poblie 
anuuementa,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitade,  who  were  ever  ready  to  ascuae,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetoodty  and  theugfatleaaneaa, 
his  moat  viident  and  eztiaTagant  acts,  into  iriiidl 
he  waa  probably  aa  (tften  led  by  bis  lore  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  oUis  motiTe.  Accounts  t£  variooa 
instances  of  this  kind,  aa  hia  forcible  detention  ot 
Agathaichua,  hia  violenca  to  hia  wife  HipparetOi 
hia  aaaaalt  upon  Taureaa,  and  the  aodadous  man- 
ner hi  wbidt  he  aared  H^emon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plntareb,  Andoddes,  and  Athenaeui.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  pmdent  dtixens  thought  it  la&r  to 
connive  at  his  delinqnendes,  than  to  enapetato 
him  by  poniahmant.  As  Aesdiylus  is  made  to 
say  \ij  Aristophanea  {Png$y  1427),  "A'  lion^ 
wh^  ought  not  to  be  mured  in  a  dty  \  but  if  a 
person  reara  one,  be  muat  let  him  have  his  way.** 

Of  the  early  political  liie  of  Aldbiades  we  hear 
bat  little.  While  Cleon  waa  alive  he  probably 
qipeared  but  addon  in  the  asseniUy.  From  alli»- 
aions  which  were  contained  in  the  AorraXw  ti 
Aristophanes  (acted  &  c.  427)  it  q>pears  that  h« 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  stoiy  con- 
nected with  his  fiiat  appearance  in  tiie  aaaemUy, 
see  natarch,  Alab.  10.)   At  aome  period  or  Mlur 


son.  His  maniase  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
IMium  (&  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicu  was 
ifadn.  (Andoc..i&&p.80.) 

H  2 
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before  B.  c  420,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  io- 
creasing  the  tribnte  paid  b^  tBe  subject  alliea  of 
Athena,  and  hj  hia  numagcment  it  was  rused  to 
double  the  amonnt  fixed  by  AristeideB.  Af^r  the 
deiuh  of  Cleon  there  was  no  riral  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiadei  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  conqdetely  opposed,  and  his 
jealou^r  of  ^  influence  and  high  coancter  of  his 
riYal,  led  him  to  entertain  «  Tery  cordial  dislike 
towaids  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feelings  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, : 
and  Hyporbolns  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occumnce  ia  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  deumiu  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  ftmily  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grand&ther.  With  this  new  he  Tied 
with  Nidas  in  bis  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisonns  taken  ia  Sphaeteria ;  but  in  the  negoti*- 
tiouwhidi  ended  in  the  paaeeof  43],the^iMtns 
preferred  onploying  the  interretatioD  of  Nidu 
and  Laches.  Incenied  at  this  slight,  Aldbiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  c:  420,  f^r  tricking  the  Spartan  amboandort 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Araos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  StTRtegos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  foroe  mardied 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiatioiu  and  nilitaiy  apeaHxm 
which  were  curled  on.  Whether  or  not  be  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear ;  but  be  was  at  lay  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  ponish- 
ment,  and  himself  purchaaed  a  Melin  woman,  Igr 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  a  415  Aldlnadea  ^tpeart  aa  the  fMmort 
among  the  adrooates  of  the  Kalian  eiq«dit»n 
(Thuc.  ri.),  which  bis  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thne.  tL  90.) 
While  the  prepamtions  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  tbe  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hennea-bosta.  A  man  named  Pytbrnuou 
charged  AldUades  with  having  divulged  and  {oo- 
fiined  die  Elennnlan  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades WHS  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachos  in 
ocoamand  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
ooald  carry  out  the  plan  of  opemtioDS  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  nante^,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sioly,  except 
Symcnse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  tiie  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Synense.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Saiaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thniii,  firom 
whiw  place  he  crrased  over  to  Cyltene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  inritation  of  the 
Spartan  goremment  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  hia  ooontry;  disclosed  to  the 
Sputins  thfl  idant  of  tite  Auoiiana,  and  recom-  I 
mended  them  to  send  &rlippns  to  Synwoae,  and 
to  fiirtify  Decdeia.   (iW  tl  88,  ftc,  vil  18, 


27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sidly  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acqoiM- 
ti(m  of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  codiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  tuion  him  by  the  ministen  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  p<9Qlar 
by  the  bcility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  indnoed  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tissa- 

fhemes(ThncviiL6,&c);  but  the  machiaatkms  of 
is  enemy  Agis  [  Aois  II.]  indoccd  him  to  sbandoa 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissaphemes 
(a  c.  412),  whose  &vour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissapbemea  from  his  Spartan 
allies  flnased.  Aldbiadea,  the  anany  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  letnm  to  Athraa,  H«  acconding- 
ly  entered  into  correspondence  with  tbe  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
oSering  to  bring  over  Tiiaaphemes  to  an  aUIanee 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
parehy  ^onld  be  eatabUsoed  there.  This  coincid- 
mg  with  the  wiibea  of  those  wiUi  iriun  ha  was 
negotiating,  Aose  political  movementa  were  aet  on 
fiiot  by  Peinnder,  which  ended  (b.  c.  41 1 )  in  the 
establuhmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oti- 
sarchs,  however,  finding  he  could  not  perfbnn 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphemes,  and 
conscious  that  he  bad  at  heart  no  ml  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiera 
in  the  armament  at  Samos,  headed  by  Thiaaybulaa 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  reetdution  to  restore 
donociacy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  AlciUades 
was  pardcmed  ud  recalled,  and  appointed  one 
thmr  genemls.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  conntry,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
dvil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrows  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  yean  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  tbe  Athenians  sained  the  vio- 
miea  of  Cynossfmi.  Abydo^*  and  Cysicas,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Bytantiom.  In 
B.  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  when  he  waa 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records 
tbe  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordwed 
to  recant  their  cones,  and  he  was  mmntad  oonw 
mando^in-diief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  fMcei. 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  Pint  Ale  95  ;  Xen.  HeO.  i.  4. 
8  IS — ^20,)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleuais,  which  bad 
been  inteinipted  nnce  the  occupation  of  Deceleia, 
But  his  unsnocessfnl  expedition  against  Androa 
and  the  defeat  at  Notinm,  oocanoned  daring  his 
absence  by  the  impmdenoe  of  his  Ueuteunt,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  cunmond. 
(bl  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athene  would  •careely  be  a  safe 

place  for  him,  Aldluades  went  into  voluntary  exile 


*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Aid- 
biados  pud  a  vint  to  Tiwaphemes,  who  bad  ai^ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  HeUaqiont,  bat 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  wcefedad  in 
making  his  escape.   (Xen.  ibiU.  i,  1,  |  9.) 
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to  hit  fifftifiad  domin  at  Kutba  in  the  Tlmwian 
Chengoem.  He  cdhcUd  •  b«nd  af  iiMneMriei, 
md  lude  war  on  tb«  nti^baaritifl  Thndan 
tribra,  hj  which  monu  h«  condderahfy  enriched 
and  affiitded  protection  to  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Greek  dtie*.  Befare  tke  &tal  battle  of  Aego*- 
Pats[iii(B.  c.40d),  he  gare  an  ineSectaal  warning  to 
the  Aiheiian  geaeiala.  AAer  tha  wtibliihment 
of  the  tfsnmy  of  tha  Thirtj  (■.  c.  404),  ha  wia 
candonned  to  bMiMimmt  Upon  tUa  ha  totk 
refagt  with  Pbamabazna,  and  waa  abont  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxeixea,  when  one  night 
hia  home  wm  Hiitoanded  hj  a  band  of  aimed  men, 
and  wt  on  fire.  He  nuhed  ont  swud  in  hand, 
bot  feH,  piereed  with  amnra.  (j.  c  404.)  Ao- 
ending  to  Diodonu  and  Ephmu  (Diod.  xir.  11) 
the  iiMwiiii  were  emisaariea  of  Phamahaxna,  who 
had  been  led  to  thii  step  either  bj  hit  own  jealonij 
af  Alcibaadea,  or  by  the  initigation  of  the  Spartan*. 
It  ii  iiHMC  probable  that  th^  were  either  amj^ojed 
hr  the  Spartuii,  or  (accnoing  te  one  lecotmt  in 
nstard)  by  the  bcMbeia  of  a  kdj  wham  Al6- 
biadea  had  eednced.  Hia  corpM  waa  taken  op 
and  bimed  by  hia  miatraa  Timandia.  Athenaeaa 
(xiii.  p.  574)  mentiont  a  monument  erected  to  hie 
menmy  at  Meliua,  the  place  of  hia  death,  and  a 
ttatno  of  him  aracted  theieon  hjr  tha  mj/am 
Hadfwi^  wbo  dao  iutitatad  cattam  JMth'  moi- 
ficH  in  Ua  hooow.  Ha  left  a  aon  dj  hia  wib 
Hhpaate^  named  Akibiadea,  who  noTer  diitin- 
giuaed  *'f"^1^  It  waa  for  him  that  laocralea 
ante  the  ^leeeh  lUpl  to0  Zfiymit.  Two  of 
LfBM^  ^eechea  (xir.  and  xr.)  are  directed 
i^DM  him.  The  fortaoe  which  ha  left  behind 
him  tBmad  out  to  be  Bnller  thn  hia  patrimony. 
(PbL  AIA.  and  Sieiat;  Thveji.  lib.  T.— tol; 
Xeno^on,  HeUen.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc  m  Atab.  and 
itUpltT.;  Itaa.  DtBigit;  Nepoa,JUk;  Diod. 
lii.  78—84,  liiL  2—5,  37—41,  45,  46,  49—5], 
64—73 ;  Atben.  i  3,  i*.  p.  184,  r.  ppw  215, 21fi, 
■a.  p.  40?,  XL  pb  506,  xiL  pp.  £2^  534,  £35,  xiiL 
nu  571, 575.)  [C.P.M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  CAJUnAAv).  •  Rattan  a^ 
m  reatoied  to  hia  country  abont  i.  c  184,  by  the 
Achwana,  bat  waa  ungrateful  enough  to  go  ai  am- 
hwinr  from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  aeeoie 
Philqwemen  and  tha  Adaeana.  (Pdybu  zzin.  4, 
II,  12,  zxiv.  4 ;  Lir.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCIDAMAS  rAAxtBdfui),  a  Greek  ihato- 
lician,  waa  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolii,  in  Aaia 
UiiMV.  (QnindL  iiL  l.|  10,  with  Spalding*!  note.) 
He  wia  a  papl  of  Ouigiai,  and  rended  at  Athena 
between  the  yewa  m.c  432 and  411.  Hen  be 
pre  iaatractiooa  in  doquano^  ""^"g  to  Eudo- 
aa  (p.  100),  BB  tha  raeoenar  of  hia  naatar,  and 
wae  the  hat  of  that  aophiidcal  lehool,  with  which 
the  Mly  bbgeet  of  a^aence  waa  to  pleaie  the 
heama  by  tha  pomp  and  Ixilliancy  of  worda.  That 
the  WD^  at  Alddamaa  bore  the  itnngeat  marka 
sf  thia  ^araetet  of  hi*  achool  ia  atated  by  Aria- 
talle  (JHrf,  iii.  8>  I  8),  who  cenaurea  his  pompona 
^etkn  ad  extnwant  uae  of  poetical  epueta  and 
fbam^  and  bj  DionyBOa  {Dtltaeo,  19^  who 
oBa  Ui  atyle  Tolgu  and  inflated.  He  ia  aaid  to 
ban  been  aa  c^nent  of  laociatea  (Taeta.  CM. 
li  C72),  bat  whether  tliia  atatement  v&m  to  real 
(cnanal  anai^,  w  whether  it  ia  merely  an  infei^ 
eaoe&OB  tha  net,  thai  Akidanaa  condemned  the 
inclMa  of  mitmy  ontiou  for  the  porpoae  of  deli- 
wiag  then,  ia  aneertiiB. 
Theaacanta  nen^  MTeBal  woriu  af  Akida- 


maa,  anch  w  an  Enlogv  on  Death,  in  whkh  he 
ennmaiatad  the  arOa  af  hmnan  life,  and  of  which 
Cieen  aeema  to  apeak  with  gicat  praiae  {Tmx,  i. 
48) ;  a  ahew-apeech,  called  A^yai  Vltva^naKAt 
(Ariatot.  Rktt  i  IS.  S  5)  ;  a  wwk  on  nniue  (Sni- 
daa,  a  v.  'AAjuS^w)  ;  and  .aome  acientifk  wwka, 
Tia,oneon  rhetoric  (Wx'^M'vp"'^  Plot- ^'""^■'L 
5X  and  aortber  called  Ktym  ^utii  (Diog.  Laert. 
vifi.  56) ;  bat  all  of  then  an  now  loat.  Tietaea 
{CM.  XL  783)  had  atSlbafim  him  Hraiil  cntiona 
of  Alcidamaa,  bat  wa  now  poaieaa  only  two  deel^ 
matioiia  which  go  under  hia  name.  1.  'OSmtoWi, 
4  iMnrd  IlaAaft^wf  wpoSofftai,  in  which  Odyaaeue 
u  made  to  accnae  Pakmedee  of  tieaehery  to  the 
canae  of  the  Oreeka  4<iring  the  ai^  of  Troy.  2. 
npl  ffo^wrrA',  in  which  the  anthw  aeta  foith  tha 
advantages  delirering  extempore  ^eecha*  orer 
those  which  hare  preriously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  ill  fonn  and  thought,  bear  aearoely 
any  traces  of  the  firalu  which  AriMotk  and  Dio- 
nysios  censtue  in  the  woriia  of  Alddamaa  ;  th«r 
fiialt  u  lather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  haa 
therefore  been  maiotained  by  several  critica,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  worita  of  Akidamaa ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
stkm  u  aappinted  by  ationg  probability  i  the  aa- 
coBd  nay  haTo  bean  writtan  vy  Alcidainaa  with  a 
Tiawtoconnteiactthainfloenoeof  leoentea.  Tha 
first  editioo  of  then  k  that  in  the  collection  dt 
Chreek  ormton  pabliahed  by  Aldna,  Venice,  1513, 
(oL  Tha  best  modem  edition*  are  those  in  Reiske's 
OtaiortB  Gnady  vol  viii.  p.  64,  &c. ;  and  in 
Bekker^OraftiMf  J«Ms<nd.riL  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 
A'LCIDAS  CAAiiAaO*  appointed,  a.  a 
428,  commander  of  the  Pehnnmesian  fleet,  which 
waa  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  MyUlene,  thai 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytikno  snr- 
renduad  to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  airived  on  the  coast  ti  Asia ; 
and  Alddaa,  who,  like  nost  of  the  Spartan  com- 
naodaB,  had  littk  cntaipriBa,  leaolved  to  retam 
hnoa,  ahhoog^  he  was  reeonmended  either  to  at^ 
tempt  the  reeomy  oi  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  tlie  Ionian  coast  Whik  sailing  akut 
the  GOast,he  captured  naay  TesaeU,  and  put  to  death 
allthoAthenianaUiesiiAonhetook.  FromEphesoa 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  betngchased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pachea,  as&r  asPatmos. 
(Thuc.  iil  16,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
mrata,  Akidas  niled  to  Cotcyia,  b.  c.  427 ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyraeans  sailed  out  to 
meet  hin,  ha  defeated  them  and  dnre  them  back 
to  tha  iahnd.  With  hk  habitosl  caation,  how^ 
aver,  he  would  net  feOow  up  tha  advantage  ha  had 
mned;  and  being  infbimed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  waa  ^iproaching;  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesns.  (iiL  69 — 81.)  In  u.  c.  426,  he  wa*  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  cokmy  founded  1^  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Henckia,  near  Thenoopyke.  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCia>ICE  ('AAnSkq),  the  dangfater  of  Akos, 
and  wife  of  Salraoneos,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidica  died  early,  and  Salmoneaa 
afterwarda  maniad  ^dero.  (Diod.  ir.  68  ;  Apol- 
kd.  I  9.  8  8.)  [L.  S.3 

ALCI'MACHUa,  a  painter  mwlioned  by 
Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.)  He  ia  not 
qxAxn  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  punted  a  picture  of 
Diozirawi  ■  nctor  in  the  pancntiun  at  01^-mpia. 
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Dioxqipat  Hred  in  the  time  of  Alezmdcr  the 
Omb  ^Aetnn,  T.  /J:  z.  22;  Diod.  xriL  100; 
Athen.  n.  p.  351,  l)  Aldmachiu  therefim  pro- 
Ubly  lired  iboot  the  Mme  time.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  ('AAkWSit),  •  daogfater  of  Pbr- 
hcuend  dTBieiie,  the  dugbt«r  of Mii^M  (Apol- 
Im.  Rbod.  L  46  i  9AoL€Klloe.  and  nrf  L  330 J 
She  named  Awon,  bgr  whm  ihe  became  tW 
■oAar  of  J«MB  (Or.  Henid.  it.  105  ;  Hjgi&. 
Flai.  IS  and  14),  who,ko«eTer,  ii  ciQed  by  othm 
a  eon  of  PtdTmede,  Aine,  or  Souphe.  (ApoUod.  i. 
9.  $  8 ;  eomp.  Arson,  Jawn.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON  QAXwifiitm').  1.  An  Aica- 
din  bens  whom  the  Anadian  plaia  Akime- 
don  derived  ita  name.  Be  ma  ue  &tber  of 
PhiUo,  'br  iriiom  Mendea  be^  a  m,  Aechma- 
goraa,  whom  Aleimedon  ezpoied,  bat  Heradea 
tared.  (Paaa.  viii.  12.  %  2.)  [AaciiiiAOoaLAfl.] 

2.  Om  of  tb«  Tyirtienian  nilon,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  in&at  Dimyina  from  Naxot,  bat 
wai  metamnphoaed,  with  hia  eompaninu,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Or.  Mtt  m.  618  t  Hjgin.  FaL  134  ; 
tomp.  Acoim.) 

3L  a  ion  of  I^ercena,  and  one  of  the  tiniiinan~ 
dera  of  the  Mjimidoos  under  PatroclaL  (Horn.  IL 
ZTL  197,  zriL  475,  Ac)  IL.  &] 

AIA^I'MEDON,  an  nnboaaar  or  chaaer,  spoken 
of  hj  Virgil  {EeUig.  iii.  37,  44),  who  aMndona 
■ome  BobleU  (rf'hia  wotkmanahip.        [C  P.  H.] 

ALCI'UENES  (•Atjofiii'ni).  1.  A  Mm  of 
Glaocati  who  was  DnintentionaOy  killed  bjr  hit 
bnrtber  BelleroiAon.  According  to  Mate  tiadi- 
tiona,  thia  brother  of  Bellerophon  waa  called  Ddi- 
adea,  or  Peiren.  (ApoUod.  iL  3.  g  I.) 

2.  One  of  the  mu  of  Jaaon  an!  Hedoa,  When 
JatOD  subeeqiiently  wanted  to  many  Glance,  hie 
aons  Akimenea  and  Timnder  were  mudoed  1^ 
Medeia,  and  were  aftarwarda  boned  by  Jaaoa  in 
the  mnetaarr  of  Heia  at  CorintL  (Died.  ir.  54, 
M.)  [L.  8.] 

ALCI'MENES  (*AA«vi6v),  an  Atbauan  aunk 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Acachyloa. 
One  of  hU  pieoea  it  lappoaed  to  have  been  the 
KoAififwnu  (the  Female  Swimaoi).  Hii  woriu 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnicbai^  a  yonnger 
contemporary  of  Aetchjlua, 

Than  waa  a  tngic  writer  of  the  tame  name,  a 
aatire  of  Megan,  nentioBed  by  Satdaa.  (Meiitdce, 
HUt.  CriL  Comieonm  Grate  p.  481 ;  Said.  &  a, 
*AAin^>^f  and  'AAKfufr.)  [a  P.  H.] 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAjcifiOT),  alto  caDed  Jadmoi,  or 
Joachim  {'Utmiiot),  one  of  the  Jewish  prieata,  who 
eepoaaed  tbe  Syrian  causes  He  waa  made  high 
priest  ^DeawbiiUf  about  ac.  161,  and  waa  in- 
Btalled  in  hit  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  hit  cruelbes  he  waa  expelled  hj 
tbe  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  ofiice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  baf^iened  suddenly 
(b.  c  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  ot 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Oentiles 
from  that  of  the  luaelitea.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xii. 
9.  S  7  ;  1  MaeecA.  tiL  ix) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AA«viM),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  IHogenes  LaerUns  (li  114)  calls  tbe  moat 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
abont  a.  c  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  tama  as  the  Akimua  to  whom  DioflcDct  in 
another  passage  (lit  9)  aacribea  a  work  apdt 'Af(rfi<- 
Tov.   AthenMUi  in  aerenl  placet  speaka  of  a  K- 


rilian  Aknnn^  who  appears  to  bam  been  At 
antbor  of  a  gnat  hittCTical  work,  parts  ttf  wkidi 
an  RfiiRed  to  under  tbe  namea  'I-nihiii  ai4 
SiMXuti.  Bat  whether  he  was  tbe  sane  si  ttt 
rfaetoficianAki  mas,  cannot  be  determined.  (Atbea. 
x.|k44l,  xii. p.  518,  m p. 823;)  {L.&] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVITL'S)  ALEXIUS,  tk 
writer  af  aeran  ibort  poent  in  tbe  I^tin  aolhtkgf, 
lAaa  Wcmsdoif  has  shewn  (Po£L  LaL  JfM.  nl 
TL  pi  26,  Ac)  to  be  the  same  peiaoB  as  Aldmoi, 
tbe  rhetaeidan  ia  Aqnitania,  in  Gaol,  who  is  gpoka 
of  in  terms  of  bi^  praite  by  Sdomaa  ApoUi&ui^ 
(£))ut  riii.  11,  T.  10,)  and  Auaoiiut.  [Ptffm. 
Bmr^gaL  il^  Hia  date  is  determined  1^  Uiou- 
ayrnns  in  hia  Qnnioon,  who  says  that  Akina 
and  Delphidiut  taaght  in  Aquitank  in  KS. 
Hk  poenu  are  superim  to  moat  of  his  tkc. 
They  an  printed  lij  Mder,  in  hk  **AnAo)iipi 
Utina,"  ep.  254  -360^  and  b^  WanadiaC  isL  ^ 
PL  194,  Ac 

ALCI'NOUS  CAA«kaas).  L  Atsnof  Kss- 
silboQS,  and  gnndaon  of  Poaddoo.  Hk  matt  ii 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Aigonaala,  and  Miil 
moR  in  that  of  the  wanderinga  of  Odystem.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  k  i^iraeBted  as  liring 
his  qncen  Arete  in  tbe  iskod  of  Drepaae.  The 
Argimauts,  on  tbnr  return  from  Coldiis,  tsnN  t> 
hk  itknd,  and  wen  moat  boi^tably  iwinl 
When  the  C<4duant,  in  thrir  ponait «  the 
nauta,  likewise  airiTod  in  Dnpaoc,  and  dasndrJ 
that  Medek  should  he  ddirered  up  to  them.  Aio- 
nous  declared  that  if  abe  was  atUl  a  maiden  •» 
ahoold  ba  nstored  to  them,  but  if  she  watahtadr 
the  wife  of  Jason,  be  would  protect  hs  and  it« 
husband  against  tbe  CoUuBiw.  The  CalcUsninR 
obliged,  by  the  coDtrinnoe  of  Ante,  to  depart  witb- 
out  tb^  princca%  and  tbe  ArgonaaU  esatisstd 
thek  Toyage  houawarda,  after  they  had  ieeni(d 
munificent  preaenta  from  AkiwNu.  (ApoBan.  fiki 
ir.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Aryom.  1288,  Ac  ;  ^sDod. 
19.  §25,26.)  AceoTdingtoHosae^  Akkovii 
the  iMppy  mkr  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  tattsd  if 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Ante  Atc  aont  and  one  daub- 
ter,  Naaucaa.  {Od.  -n.  12,  &c,  62,  &<■)  ihs 
description  of  his  palace  and  hts  domininu,  tiK 
mode  in  which  Odysaeoa  k  rec^ved,  the  entff-j 
twnments  given  to  aim,  and  the  stories  he  rIm 
to  the  king  aboot  hk  own  wanderings,  sccq?  • 
eontideiahle  portiim  of  the  Odyiaey  (foua  bosk  ii 
to  ziii.),  and  ftsna  one  of  its  most  "tiMwiiipg  |tilM 
(Conqi.  Hygin.  Fixb.  125  and  126.)  ,  ' 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  coajsixti* 
with  hk  &ther  and  ekven  brothers,  ei^dled  \m 
rion  and  Tyndarena  bom  '■"■'nr"""i  but  M 
afterwards  killed,  with  hk  &tber  and  hniihai>V 
Heracles.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  $5.)  [L.S.] 

A'LCINOUS  CAAxImtX  a  Pkbmic 
pher,  who  [«ibably  lived  niuLer  the  Caessn.  !^ 
thing  k  known  of  hk  personal  histtny,  bst  a 
entitled  'Erirofi^  tAi>  irf^irm,  «• 

taining  an  analytk  of  the  Pkbmk  pUkoopfaM 
it  wat  set  forth  by  lalo  writeia,  haa  bess  pRi^ 
The  treatise  k  written  m^r  in  the  muwi  4 
Aristotle  than  Plato,  and  the  authtf  bas  fl< 
hcdtated  to  introduce  any  of  the  vkn  of 
philoao^ien  which  seemed  to  add  to  tbe  csmplell 
neu  of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  Ql 
giam  (c  6),  ^e  doctrine  the  mean  sad  <f  ■ 
and  infyAu  (&  2.  8),  are  attributed  i 
Pkto ;  as  well  at  the  diTiuon  phibsi^^r 
WH  ceounmi  to  the  PciipatelMa  and  Stem-  ■ 
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ni  i^NiMiUe  fim  the  writing!  of  Plato  to  get  a 
ijiun  conpfete  in  iu  porta,  and  hence  the  t«np- 
btioB  rf  met  writen,  who  Hn^t  far  wytUm,  to 
^  Plato  and  AiishMle,  without  pereeiring  the 
nMMMea^cf  the  union,  while  emTthins  which 
aritfd  their  po^oae  waa  fmdemlj  aaaibed  to  the 
feoncier  their  own  aecL  In  the  treatise  of 
JUaaooi,  hew«nr,  there  are  still  tncca  of  the  m- 
Dt  at  VkUt  hewmr  low  m  idea  be  give*  of  hia 
•wn  phikwophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  wul  to  he  eternal.  Thii  aoal  of  the 
nnifene  (ii  ^vxi  t«w  mtfayav)  WM  not  created  by 
God,  bat,  to  n>e  the  image  of  Aldnona,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
tnnwd  towards  himself  "that  it  might  look  ont 
ipn  midlectaal  thinga  (&  14)  and  leeeiTC  feim 
and  ideas  fmn  the  difine  nfaid.*'  It  was  the  flrst 
af  a  raoccasian  of  intemiediate  beings  between  God 
and  mm.  The  Mat  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
«ar  intellect ;  the  ''fbnn"  of  natter,  the  types  of 
Msble  things,  h«Ting  a  real  being  in  themaeWea. 
{c  9.)  He  dilfend  fnnn  the  eai^  PUtonista  io 
confining  the  SHv  to  general  laws :  it  seoned  an 
mwnttliy  notion  that  God  cottid  Mmceive  an  IMa 
gf  things  artificial  or  nnnatural,  or  of  indiridnals 
«r  naitiealan,  or  of  any  thing  relatiTe,  He  seems 
to  BBTC  aimed  at  hannoniaing  the  news  of  Plato 
wi  AristoUe  on  the  Bfo,  as  he  dittinguiihed 
ttem  fim  the  Mt,  jonra  of  things,  whidi  he  al- 
Imd  wen  inseparable :  a  Tiew  wUch  seems  ne- 
onaiily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ettfiiity 
nd  sdfcziBtenee  of  matter.  God,  the  first  (oaa- 
tainafthe  jMaiiCoiild  not  be  knnni  as  be  is:  it 
jabot  a  Unt  notion  of  hm  wa  obtain  fmn  nega- 
tins  and  anakgies :  his  nature  ia  equally  beyond 
w  power  of  ezpreauon  or  conontion.  Below  him 
m  a  aeries  of  beings  (Saf^iorn)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  Irring  things,  and  hold  inter- 
course  with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
niioaa  tzsnMUgnttMU,  thus  eonneiAinff  the  series 
with  tha  lower  daaaea  of  bdag,  nntil  tt  ia  finally 
puified  and  nndend  acoeptaUo  to  God.  It  will 
be  leen  that  hia  syatem  waa  a  eonpcnnd  of  Plato 
and  Atisbttle,  with  soum  parts  boirawed  from  the 
(ast,  and  pnhape  dented  bm  a  atody  of  the 
Pfthagoiean  system.  (Bittar,  QttMdilt  dtr  mio- 

Aktuuua  first  npcarsd  bi  tha  i^tm  vainan  of 
Pietn  BalU,  wUA  waa  pnbliahed  at  Bone  with 
Apolnaa,  1469,  foL  The  OredE  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apnleins,  1521,  8to. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
The  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzis,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  traaafaited  into  Fra>ch  by  J.  J.  Combas- 
Doanona,  Paris,  1800,  Svo.,  and  into  EngUdt  hj 
Stanley  in  bis  History  of  Philosophy.         [&  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  CAAjcl4>pM>),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epiatolo- 
gnfhefs.  Re^ectii^  hia  life  w  the  age  in  which 
he  find  we  posoeaa  no  dinet  infimnation  what- 
enr.  Some  of  the  eariier  critics,  as  La  Crtne  and 
J.  C  Wolf,  placed  bim,  wHhont  any  plannble 
Mm,  in  t^le  fifth  century  of  our  aenu  Berber, 
md  otben  who  followed  him,  placed  Aldphroa 
in  the  period  between  Lncian  and  Ariataenetos, 
^  is,  between  a,d.  170  and  550,  while  other* 
apdn  assign  to  hnn  a  data  arcn  ^pifier  tha  the 
tns  of  liDBaB.  n*  only  dremnslanee  that 
wants  aaytUw  respecting  hU  age  is  the  ftct, 
tbtamg  the  Mtm  of  AiiitaeortM  then  an 
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two  (i.  fi  and  22)  between  Lnoan  and  AJaphnn ; 
now  as  AriitanutBB  ia  nowbeie  guily  of  any  great 
historical  inaecancy,  we  nay  aafJy  infer  that 
Akiphron  was  a  conlompcmtty  of  Ludan — an  infe- 
rence which  ia  not  incompatible  irith  the  opinion, 
whether  tme  or  {alasj  that  Alciphnm  imitaTH 
Lnaan. 

We  possess  under  the  naase  of  Aldphran  116 
fietitiaaa  lettan,  in  8  booka^  the  object  of  whid 
ia  to  delinMla  the  chaneten  of  entain  claisrs  of 
men,  by  introdnring  them  as  expressing  tlmr  pe- 
culiar tentiments  and  opinions  upon  aubjecu  with 
which  they  were  fiuniliar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, cotnitry  people,  paraaitea,  and  hctaerae  or 
Athenian  confteaana.  AU  are  made  to  expnaa 
their  sratinenU  in  the  most  giacefni  and  el^^ant 
langoage,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  oboMoe  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  abore  their  conmuin  standard,  without 
any  great  viohition  of  the  trath  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiilul,  and 
the  bognage  is  the  pore  Attic  dialect,  such  aa  it 
WM  spatea  in  the  beat  timea  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conreraation  at  Athens,  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  ita  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  whcr- 
erer  it  is  discernible,  ia  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  OreaL  llie  new  Attic  comedy 
waa  the  [ffindpal  source  from  which  the  author  d^ 
rived  hia  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
mannets  which  be  describes,  and  for  this  reaaon 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  infimnation 
about  the  private  life  «f  the  AtiMniaos  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  dmt  Akiphroo  ia  an  imitator  c£ 
Ludan ;  bat  bamca  the  style,  and,  in  a  lew  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  tnere  is  no  rasemblanoe 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  aabjecta  is  totally  difierenL  Both 
derived  thdr  material!  irrHn  the  mma  sources,  and 
in  s^le  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
Mumie  Attic  CIrcek.  Be^^  baa  truly  remarked, 
that  Akiphron  stands  in  the  same  nMion  to  Mc- 
naader  as  L<uian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  AkiphroD'a  letters  ia  that  i4  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Eiristologiaphers,  Venice, 
1499,  4t&  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modern  editions,  fbnn 
.  the  flnt  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
i  a^ed  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Beigler, 
in  hia  edition  (Leipsig,171S,  Svo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Lditin  trandation.  These  eeventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bei^er'a  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipziji,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo^ 
with  the  notes  of  Beigler),  added  two  new  letloi 
entire,  and  fiagments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  severs]  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  CAAjtiwwu).  I.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Anaidoa,  the  dwishter  of  Cecropa.  Ha- 
linfaothina,  uie  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  vidate 
her,  but  waa  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bote  a  grudge  against  Ares,  (Pana. 
i.  21.  3  7  i  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  mudra,  who  waa  di^ononred  by  her  own 
Ivother,  Aatraena,  unwittin^y.  When  Aatraeua 
became  aware  of  hia  deed,  he  threw  himaelf  into  a 
rivet,  whidt  neeiTed  fiom  lun  the  name  of  Astne- 
ua,  but  WW  afterwards  called  CWna.  (Pint  De 

Otbw  peraonagea  of  diia  nmne  an  >ientioned  in 
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Aptdlod.  iii  1 5.  §  8  i  Diod.  ir.  16  i  EoiMh.  «l /Am. 
p. 776;  Horn.  Od.ir.  124.  [Alctokidh.]  [LlS.] 
ALOIS  fAAJCM),  thm  ii,  the  Strang.  1.  A 
sumamfl  of  Athena,  nndCT  which  ih«  wu  m«riu|>- 
pod  in  Macedonia.  (Ltr.  xlii  £1.) 

2.  A  deit;  among  tho  Nafaarnli,  an  anaent 
Gennan  tribe.  (Tadt  Arm.  43.)  Qrimm  (DeiU- 
Ml*  Mj/thot.  p.  39)  coiiaiden  Alda  in  the  pasaage 
of  Taeitaia  to  be  the  senitiTe  of  AIz,  which,  ao- 
eoiding  to  faint,  ugninea  a  ncied  grove,  and  ia 
eomtected  with  the  Greek  2\<roj.  Another  Alcii 
ocean  in  Apollodonu,  iL  1.  $  6.  [L.  S.] 

ALCrSTHENE,  a  female  painter  ipokea  of  by 
Plinj  {H.  N.  xxxT.  1 1 .  i.  40],  who  mentiona  one 
of  her  pictures  rnirewnting  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.I 
ALCITHOE.  [ALCATH01.J 
A'LCITHUS  CAAxiAu),  sent  aa  ambarador  by 
tho  Achaeani  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  &a  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadeteria  (tee  Diet, 
AtU,  *,«.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  Ua  hooonr. 
(Pdyb.  zzriiL  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('AAK/ioUirV  a  ton  of  Asq^ 
rana  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Ami^ilochui, 
Eorydice,  and  DemonaMa.  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  wa*  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  >he  received  from  Polyueices,  to  per- 
auade  her  hnaband  Amphiarwu  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebea.  (Hon.  Od.  xr.  247, 
Ac.)    But  before  Am^ianiu  aet  out,  he  enjoined 
hia  aons  to  kill  their  mother  aa  aoon  aa  tiiey  ^ould 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iii  6.  §  2  ;  Hjgm.  Fab. 
73.)    When  the  Eptgoni  prepared  for  a  lecond 
extwdition  againat  Thebea,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fiithera,  the  oncle  praniaed  them  aueoeas  and 
Tictory,  if  thay  ehow  Akmaeon  their  leader.  Ho 
waa  at  first  diamdiiied  to  undertake  the  cmima&d, 
aa  he  had  not  yet  taken  Tengeance  on  hia  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  tSiuM  father.    But  ahe, 
who  had  now  received  fron  Thertander,  the  taa 
of  Pidvneicea,  the  peplna  of  Harmonia  alao,  in- 
duced ttim  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dia- 
tingniahed  himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  I^oda- 
mua,  the  too  of  Et«oclea.j[ApoQod.  iii.  7.  $  2,  Ac. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  the  M  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  tot  which  hia  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
ht  alow  her  OD  the  idTioa  of  ao  onde  of  Aptrilo, 
and,  aomding  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  hia  brotntt  Amphilochns.    For  thia  deed  he 
hecame  mad,  and  vna  haunted     the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleos  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophia,  and  bHng  purified  by  the 
latter,  ha  married  his  daughter  Arauoe  or  Aipha- 
Bboea  (Pana.  viii,  24.  i  4),  to  wbam  he  aav*  the 
necklaee and  pc^na  of  Hanunia.   Buttoe  coon*  I 
try  in  which  he  now  reuded  waa  ririted  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  hia  being  the  murderer  of 
hia  mother,  and  the  oracle  advued  him  to  go  to 
Achcloua.  According  to  Pausanias,  be  left  Psophia 
becaoae  hia  madneaa  did  not  yet  cease.  Paoaaniaa 
and  Thncydidee  (ii.  102  i  eomp^  PhiL  Oe  JSat.  p. 
602)  fnrUiCT  Mate,  that  the  etaele  commanded 
bim  to  go  to  a  country  whidi  had  been  formed  ' 
Bubaequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  Urns  point- 
ed oat  waa  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  month  of  the  river  Achelous.  Apol- 
lodonis  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de-  > 
tailed  history  of  Alcmaeon^a  waniderings  unUl  he  : 
reached  the  month  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  hia  : 
daughter  CaUirboe  in  mairiagck   CamifaoS  bad  a  ; 
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.  deuia  to  possess  the  necklace  and  pqilua  of  Ha^ 
I  monia,  and  Akmaaon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  fiom  Ph^eva,  onder  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madneaa.  Pfaegens 
complied  with  hb  request,  bat  when  he  heard  that 
the  treaaorea  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  stms  Pronoos  and  Agenor  (ApoUod.  iiL  7-  S6} 
or,  aoonding  to  Panmniaa  (vliL  24.  f  4)tT«aienB> 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  comiwnd  to  kill 
him.  Thia  was  done,  bat  the  woat  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirriioe  took  bloody  vengeoDoe  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  IL  ec  ;  Ov.  Ma. 
ix.  407,  tu.) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials {or  the  e|>ic  and  tragic  poeU  ctf  Greece,  and 
their  RcRnan  imitattwa.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  7-  §  7),  that  Euripidea,  in  hia  tragedy 
"  Alcnuwon,"  stated  that  after  the  fall  of  Thebes 
he  married  Mairto,  the  danghter  of  Tarauaa,  and 
that  be  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochns  and 
Tiaiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  idng  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Own,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisipbone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  sbive,  and  Alcmaeon  hiataelf  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  hia  dangfater. 
(Diod.  ir.  66;  Pus.  n.  9. 1 1,  ix:  93.  1 1.) 
AIcmaeMi  after  bis  death  was  wwihipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  hare  had  sn  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (PgA.  viii.  80,  Ac.),  who 
calla  hun  hia  neighbour  and  the  gnaidian  ci  hia 
property,  and  alao  aeems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  vrera  ascribed  to  him,  aa  to  hia  &ther  Am- 
pUaani.  At  Psofdiia  hia  tomb  waa  shewn,  sof- 
rounded  with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (PauL 
viii  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropns,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phianuia  and  Araphiloctiua  were  worshipped,  Ale- 
maeon  enj<md  no  anch  hononia,  because  be  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  L  S4.  §  2.)  He  waa  reimanited 
in  a  atatne  at  Delphi,  and  <m  the  diest  <^  Cypn- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  V.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCMAEON  (AAicH«»),  son  of  ^e  H^es 
who  waa  guilty  of  sacrilc^  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  br  Croeeos  to  Saniii 
in  conseqnance  ttf  tbe  services  lie  bad  rendered  to 
aa  onlMBBy  Mnt  by  Croesu  to  cmsnlt  the  D^faio 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  mads 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gdd  as  he  could  cany 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  kiag  at 
his  wwd,  by  patting  on  a  most  c^iacions  dnas, 
the  folds  of  which  (aa  wdl  aa  the  vacant  i^aoe  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  Sor  the 
oceaaum)  he  stofisd  with  gidd,  and  then  filled  his 
month  and  bur  with  gold  dust.  &oesaa  hvgfaed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  hun  with  aa  madi  sgsin 
(aboat590B.c.).  The  wealth  thus  ocqoiied  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  ma- 
perity  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  (Herod,  vi  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  fiir  charict- 
racos,  and  oa  one  occasion  guned  the  prise  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olynqna.  (Herod,  l^a;  laocntes, 
c  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  infnmed  by 
Plutarch  {Solon,  c  11^  that  he  commanded  tbe 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  which  b^n 
a  c.  600.  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAEON  (^AAx^m').  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  naturat  philosophers  of  antiquity,  wu  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Oraecda.  Hia  fiubcr^ 
name  was  Piritbns,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pU|Ml  at  Pythagona,  and  most  thera&n  have  lived 
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m  tbe  iMa  kilf  of  tbe  rixdi  coitaiT  beftn  C3uiit 

(Diog;IiaertTiiL83w)  Nothing  more  ii  known  erf  the 
grants  of  his  life.  His  most  c^bnted  anatomical 
^itomj  has  been  nodiced  in  the  Diet  of  AM.  p. 
750,  a;  Imt  whether  hii  knowledge  in  ttui  branch 
aatea  wm  derind  bom  th*  iliMirtinn  of  ani- 
mb  V  rf  hoBtn  bodiei,  it  a  diqntad  qnntioii, 
wUdi  it  ii  ffifficBk  to  dedda.  CInlddinfl,  on 
wboM  aBtlnritj  the  fact  nsta,  merely  lays  {Com- 
maU.  at  Pk±  -2S«."  p.  868,  ed.  Fabr.),  "qui 
primoa  enectiooem  aggredi  est  aofus,"  and  Uie 
word  oacdio  would  spglj  eqwdly  well  to  either 
aw.  He  IB  nid  alio  (Diog.  Laifrt  L  c ;  Ge- 
neni  Alezandr.  ^froia.  L  p.  308)  to  have  bcim  the 
fint  penon  who  wrote  on  natuial  philoamliy 
(fvnui'  kiyv\  and  to  ban  in  Tented  &blet  Of>- 
Mh^  lad.  i.  39).  He  alao  wrote  aerend 
odier  madical  and  rduloata^iical  woriu,  of  wfaidi 
nrthi^  bat  tha  tides  ana  a  few  fragmenta  bava 
been  BRMmd  Slobaeaa  {Beloff.  P)^\  Flo- 
tBA  [De  Piof*.  PMoa.  Deer.),  and  Oalen.  {Hklor. 
nUeKfJL)  A  further  account  of  his  philoaophical 
ofaniDu  may  be  fbond  in  Menage'a  Notea  to  Dio- 
gmei  La&boa,  viii.  83,  p.  387 ;  La  Clerc,  JHuL  ds 
fa  Mid.;  Alfons.  Ciaccouna  Fabric  BUJiolk. 
Oraee.  joL  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  ret, ;  ^sengel,  HiiL  d» 
bMtd.-nLlf.239  i  C.Q.K^^m^  D»  Pkibmpi. 
•*  Hipfaer.  JUadicaiM  t^Oor.  Lipa.  1781,  4to^ 
Rfdnled  in  Ackertnann'a  Optae,  ad  HiMor.  Medic 
PtHtae^ki,  Norimb.  1797,  Svo.,  and  in  KUhn^ 
Opn^  Aead.  Med.  et  PUloL  Lipa.  1827-8,  2  Tola. 
in.ilmmt»,OmA.derMediim.  [W.AO.] 
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AlUuMigh  Akmaeon  ia  tenaed  a  papU  of  Pytha- 
goias,  there  ia  great  rcaaon  to  doubt  whetker  he 
waa  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  hk  name  jwema  I*  hsva 
crept  into  the  Uata  of  suppoaititiaDB  Pytbagoream 
giTen  us  by  Uter  writera.  (Biandia,  OetdUdde 
dtr  Pmm^a^  tA.  1.  p,  507.)  Aiiatotla  {JAeLa- 
A.  8)  amdimi  urn  aa  aNriy  contempmiy 
with  Pythi^MH,  bat  diitingidahea  between  the 
irroixaui  of  oppontea,  under  which  the  PyUiago- 
reana  included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  aecording  to  Ariatotle,  leaa  extended, 
although  he  doea  not  explain  the  weciae  difier- 
ence.  Other  doctrinea  of  Alcmaeon  hare  been  pr»- 
aefTed  to  uai  He  Mid  that  the  httman  aonl  waa 
immortal  and  partook  tA  the  dinne  natin,  becaaaa 
like  the  beaTenly  bodiea  it  contained  in  ttaelf  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Ariat.  deAmma^  i  2,  pu 
405  i  Cib  NaL  Dear.  L  11.)  Tha  ed^  «f 
the  noon,  wfaieh  waa  abo  atetnali  be  aappoaadto 
■riae  from  it!  ihi^  wUA  he  iaid  was  Hka  a  boaL 
All  his  doctrinea  which  hava  cone  down  to  oa, 
relate  to  pbyaica  or  medidoe ;  and  aeem  to  haTC 
arisen  partly  oat  of  tbe  specnlationB  of  the  Ionian 
acbod,  with  which  father  than  the  Pyihagorean, 
Aristotle  appean  to  connect  Akmaeon,  jpartly  ftom 
tbe  tiaditiMwry  Im  of  the  aailkat  nedial  acienee, 
(Biudis,  tdI.  I  p.  808.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAE(rNIDAE  (AAayiouvAu),  a  noble 
fiunily  at  Athena,  memben  of  whkh  fill  *JPKe  in 
Grecua  history  from  1100  to  400  B.  &  Ue  fol- 
lowing  is  a  gsBealogical  table  of  the  bmily. 


1.  Aksuaeon,fiMinder  of  tbe  fiunily,  1100  i.  a 

8.  (Me^adea),  6th  paipetaal  aichon. 

&  (AkueonX  hrt  peipetad  vAim,  (i.  c;  755— 75&) 

A  Hagadea,  arcboo  in  B.  c.  61X 

A  Alonaeoti,  about  590  b.  a  (See  ALCMAaON.) 


6.  Mq^ea,the 
tA  Pdmatratoa. 


datLenfl 


'Agariste,  daughter  of  CleiathNteir 
tyrant  of  Skyon. 


lHAkifaiadea.  Hispa- 
tentage  ia  unknown, 
bnt  lie  was  aaid  to  be 
■a  Akxaaeooid  on 
tbebther'Bsde.(I>e- 
■K»th.mtfid.fLA61.) 


7.  CleisUienea,  (the  re- 
fonner.  ScIbClbw- 

THBNXS.) 

11,  Ifagadea,  victor 
ia  tite  Pythian 
games.  (Find. 


8.  Hippocratea.  (Herod.  Ti.131; 
SchoL  i^iykvii.  17.) 


9.  Coea^ia,  mar. 
to  Feiaiatiatufc 


12.H(aadea. 

(Herod.  Ti 
151.) 


1  _ 


IS.  Aganate.^XanddppaB. 
(Herod.  Ti. 
131;  Pint 
AriaS.) 


UAxtadna  15.Clttnias^I6.Dein<HDache^HiKKmieiia,17.Entyptolemii8.  lAPeiides,  1ft 


PlaL  Em-  commanded 

p.  atiiiemeat 
385.)  Artemiaiom 
Bu:.480;feU 
at  Connieia 
a  c  442. 
(Herod.  Tiii. 
17 ;  PluL 
Aial.) 


commanded 
at  Tanagra 

B.  c.  248. 

(ThucilL9l.) 

Heisthougjit 
by  aome  to 
Iwre  been 
bimaelf  an 

AlonaeoniA 

HiraoNKOB. 


(Pint  dm.  4.) 


(the  great 
atates- 
man.  P^ 

niCLBS.) 


(PhitJ&: 
1;  Pht. 
Pntag,  a 
320.) 
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20.AIci-21.Celinia&  22.Aldbiade%  23.C!eituu.  Si-CnlHas.  25.  iBodicersCimoiL  26. 


biadei, 
(Xenoph. 

2.|13w) 


(Xenoph. 
Qmviv. 
hr.12.) 


(the  gnat 
geneiaL 
Alcibi> 
ADBH.) 


28.  Alcilitadea. 

(ALCUtADSK.) 


(Plat 
Prolog. 


(The  rich 
Caujui.) 


(Pint 
dm.*.) 


.nialiia.  27.:Lii- 


The  AlemaMnklae  were  a  bnuKh  of  the  bmiljr 
of  the  Nblsidas.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  ont 
of  Pfbs  in  Measenia  b;  the  Dorians,  idrant  1100 
B.  a,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthas,  the 
repretentatiTe  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  fiunily  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  re[avientBtiTe  the 
Mcondtnwieh,beeaiBeanoUe  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Akmaemidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
<tf  NesbM'.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  g  7.)  Among  the  arcbons 
fbr  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  arcbons  for  life  iqtpear 
to  luTe  been  always  taken  fin»n  the  bmily  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  onl;  Alcnuieo- 
nids  on  toe  mother's  tide.  The  first  reminfadtle 
man  among  the  Alcmaeomds  was  the  ardion  He- 
gsdes,  who  brou^^t  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insoigents  under 
Cylon.  (b.c.612.)  [CiuonMsgacli&J  The  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  londly  de- 
monded,  and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
eTent  an  important  step  towuds  his  intended  re- 
forms, adrised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  mult  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phods,  probably  abont  596  or  5S5  b.  a  Their 
weahh  havina  beoi  mgmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  .AJcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
hason],  and  their  ii^neoce  increased  by  the  mar^ 
riage  of  Megadea,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cldsthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  adTantage  of  ^e  divided  state  of  AUtena,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  I^rcnigns,  they  ed^cted 
their  ntnm ;  and  shoitlj  ■nenmrdSi !»'  a  rimilar 
imimi,  they  expelled  Peidstntaa  toon  taa  be  had 
•e»edthagDTernnient(B.c.559.)  [Pkibistbatus.] 
This  state  ofthingsdid  not  last  long;  for,  at  the  end 
offive  years,  M^aclesgave  hisda^bterCoesyn  in 
marriage  to  Peiustratns,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens^  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
anse  out  of  the  conduct  of  PdaiBtratas  towards  hit 
wife,  and  ^  Alouaeoni^  once  mors  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistntns  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  be  iuTsded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  itill 
formidable  en^es.  After  the  death  of  Hipper^ 
chas,  they  took  possesMon  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  ue  fhmtier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippies.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  infloaace.  In  the  year  548  b.  c.  the 
tonple  of  ApoUo  at  De^hi  was  bunt,  and  the 
Akmaeonids  hamg  contracted  with  tiie  Amphic- 
tyonto  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
•  style  of  magni£Gence  which  mudi  exceeded  their 
engagement  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
tliTOughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peinstratids  into  odium  by  diarging  them  wiu 
havii^  caused  the  fin.   The  onck,  Mside^  &■ 


(Plat  Aft- 
»«,  94i 

815;  Plat 
At.  37.) 


Tooied  them  thenc^ixth;  and  whenerer  it  was 

consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  slways  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Akmaeonids.  (b.  c  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  iscdated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  haw  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popubr  party  whidi  bad  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  die  Petustnttds.  Cieialhencf, 
now  tho  bead  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athras. 
Fntther  particulars  respecting  the  fiunihr  aro 
pv«n  mder  the  names  of  its  memben.  (Hand. 
VL  12l-181;PtDdar,iy(.m,andBSckh'snotea; 
Clinton's  FtuH,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAN  ('A\K^},  called  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  AJcmaeon  ( AAxfioloM'),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  bir^  a  Lydian 
of  Saidis.  His  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Titor- 
rus.  He  was  brought  into  Loconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dentiy  when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genhu,  and 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  distiiigiush 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Suidu,*.*.;  Uendid. 
Pont  PoUt.  p.  206;  VelL  Pst  i  18;  Aknao,  fr. 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolms 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  Thest.,  in  Jacob's  AnikoL 
Graec  L  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  110, 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  dted  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  Inrth ;  and 
Siddas  {L  c)  calls  him  »  laconian  of  Measoo, 
whidb  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enroUed 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  hit  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Akman's  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  alave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  bom  at 
MesBoo.  It  u  not  known  to  what  eztmt  he  ob- 
tuned  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  diflferent  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  bo  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-serenth  01yni|»Bd.  (d.  a  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  b.  c,  with  Lesches, 
the  author  of  the  **Littie  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
nandev,  during  the  hrter  years  of  these  two  poets ; 
tie  was  dder  than  Stesichoros,  and  he  is  aud  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we  lean 
from  himself  (^.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  Sourished 
from  about  671  to  about  621  B.C.  (Clinton,  Foif. 
L  pp.  189, 191,  365{  Hnmaan,         laaan.  pp. 
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7$,  77.)   He  k        to  Imra  died,  like  Snlla,  of 
tka  HOttei  ptHemlarm.    (Aivlot  Bid.  Amim. 
SlorSS;  PhL  jUbs  86  ;  FSa.  ff.  If.  a.  dS. 
S39.) 

The  period  daring  which  nMMt  of  Aknun^ 
poeui  vere  compoMd,  wu  thai  iritich  Mlowed 
die  eonchiuen  of  the  aeomd  Menenisn  mr.  Dnr- 
ii^  ^  period  of  qniet,  the  Spartaiu  begin  to 
dwiiih  tlut  taste  feur  the  ^nitiul  eojt^rinetttB  of 
poeby,  i^ich,  tbongb  Ult  by  them  long  before, 
bad  nerer  ittBUied  to  a  high  state  of  enltintion, 
(  wtiile  their  attcatti<m  wu  abeoriied  in  war.  In 
diii  WDceaa  of  irapiovemeDt  Akraan  was  imme- 
diitetr'  pmedcd  bj  Tcnander,  as  Awdiaa  poet, 
nha,  farfbn  the  jear  676  B.  c.,  had  lanorcd  team 
htJbM  to  die  maiidaiid  of  Oneee,  and  had  intro- 
dnced  the  Aetdian  Ijrie  into  the  Pdoponnesns. 
Hi*  new  style  of  poetry  was  ipeedily  adapted  to 
tfaedionl&tm  in  which  die  Doric  poetry  had  hitbef^ 
to  been  cast,  and  gradually  aapplanted  that  eartier 
ityle  whidi  waa  nearer  to  die  epie.  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  hit  greet  im- 
{nrcmoita  in  ranuc  [Tbrfakdib.]  Hence 
■me  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  hii 
yoaiuer  contempoiaiy,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  dtoial  lyric  in  tiie  hi^ieit  enellence  which 
the  imisc  of  Terpasder  eiubled  it  to  reach.  But 
Alemtn  had  also  an  inttmate  acqoaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydiac  styles  of  mnsic,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  fbnns  of  ibythn, 
•Mne  of  which  bora  his  name. 

A  lane  pottini  of  Alcman^s  poetry  was  eioti& 
In  6et,  Bfl  II  said  by  sane  ancient  writers  to  hare 
ben  the  inreotor  entic  poetry.  (Athen.  xiti. 
p.  600 ;  Soidas,  m.  r.)  From  his  poenu  ^  this 
dMs,irindi  are  marked  bya  freedom  bordering  on 
Geentimsness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet** 
tnd**  pleasant"  (yXtMctfs,  x<V*'')*  Among  these 
poau  woe  many  hymeneal  ^eces.  Bnt  the  Par- 
itma,  iriiich  Sam  s  brandi  of  Akman'a  poenu, 
lUBt  not  be  eenftonded  with  the  erotie.  They 
wen  so  called  beomse  they  were  composed  fi»  the 
pmpoie  of  bong  snog  by  chonues  of  riigina,  and 
Diit  on  accoont  of  theii  snbjects,  which  were  Teiy 
various,  sacnetimes  indeed  erotic,  bat  often  reli- 
paok.  All-man^  othtt  soems  emlnaM  hymns  to 
die  gods,  Pkeana,  pRModm,  songs  adnted  for  dift- 
RBt  idigioaB  festivals,  and  short  etnieal  or  philo- 
K^hicsl  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whethn  he  wrote 
any  of  diose  Anapaestic  wartongB,  or  marches, 
vUch  were  called  iiiSarifpm ;  bnt  it  teems  rery 
nslikety  that  he  should  haTe  neglected  a  kind  m 
ennoBtion  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
bytyrtaena. 

Im  metres  are  very  Tariooi.  He  is  said  by 
Snidas  to  haTe  been  die  first  poet  who  composed 
■By  Tmca  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  stste- 
Bot  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
•hwter  dac^lie  l^ns  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
the  Hooerie  hexameter.  In  diis  pnctice,  how- 
he  had  beoi  [tfended  by  Aruiilochna,  from 
wbda  be  borrowed  several  others  of  his  peculiar 
nietRs:  others  he  invented  bimseUl  Among  his 
luties  we  find  Tarions  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
pantic,  trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  weQ  as  lines  com-  I 
pNd  of  dibmit  matiei,  for  example,  iandnc  and 
»»»I»es6c.  The  Cntic  hexameter  was  named 
Aknanic,  from  Ids  bebg  its  inventor.  The  poems 
9f  Akman  wen  chie%  in  strophes,  composed  of 
^Bn  iometinMs  at  the  same  metre  thtoogfaoot  the 
■tnpbf^  nnttiBea  of  difeant  metres,  mm  their 


choral  chsiBcter  we  might  conclode  that  they  aoBe- 
tiaea  had  an  antistn^hic  foim,  and  this  aeens  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  stotement  of  Hephasstiop 
(p.  134,  Oaist),  that  he  coropooed  odes  of  fonrteen 
strokes  in  which  thoe  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  atnvhfc  Than  u  no  tmce  of  an 
epode  ftOewing  tta  atn^  and  nllstnpbe,  n  Ui 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Akmao  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
widi  an  inleonUtuie  of  the  Afl(di&  The  popular 
idicwu  of  Laconia  appear  most  freqaently  in  his 
more  fsmiliar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyiie  poatt. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  smd- 
tioDed  the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  saog^ 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  perfoimaoce 
of  the  gymsopaedia  at  Sparta  (b.  c.  665,  Aelian, 
r.  H.  xiL  &0),  and  the  aaeertained  foct,  that  thn- 
frequenUy  afterwards  used  at  that  festiTaL 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragmenta  wUdi 
rmndn  searcely  aHov  as  to  judge  how  &r  ha  de- 
served his  repntation ;  but  sane  of  them  diqday  a 
true  poetical  spirit 

Alcman*s  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant ftagnents  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lection* of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Palvina 
Ursinns,  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  thai  af 
Welcker,  Gieasen,  1815.  [P.  S.] 

ALCME'NG  CAAxMif)^))  »  daaghter  of  Elee- 
tryon,  king  of  Heseene,  by  Anaxo,  the  dan^ter 
of  Alcaens.  (Apdlod.  iL  4.  §  5.)  Aeoordtng  to 
other  aeeoonta  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(SchoL  orf  iNW.  OCvii.  49;  Plot  TVt.  7).  or 
Eorydiee.  (IKod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Aahu  repre- 
sented Akmene  as  a  daughter  of  Ampfaianas  and 
Eriphylei  (Pans.  v.  17.  %  4.)  ApoUodoms  men- 
tions ten  brothen  of  Akmene,  who^  with  the  ex- 
cation  of  one^  Lieymnins,  foil  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  PtMttbms,  who  had  earrfed  off  the  catUa 
of  EleetiyoB.  EleetryoD,  on  setting  ont  to  atange 
the  dcaUi  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  m» 
daughter  Akmene  to  Amphitryon,  who^  mdu- 
temianaOy,  killed  Elecbyon.  Stbenehu  there- 
upon expdled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Lieymnins,  went  to  Thriiea.  Afe- 
mene  declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
avenge  the  death  of  her  Imthers.  An^ii- 
voAtTtodk  the  task,  and  inrited  Creon  of 
llebes  to  assist  lum.  During  his  abaenoe,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  vinted  Alcmene, 
and,  pretendins  to  be  her  hmband,  rdated  to  her 
io  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apdkid.  ii  4.  §  6—8 ;  Ov.  Amor.  I 
IS.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  AAu^;  Locian, 
Dialog.  Dear,  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  sorprised  at 
the  repetition,  bat  Teiresias  s<dved  the  mysteiy. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heiades  by  ZenSf 
and  of  Iphides  by  Amphitryon.  Heia,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Hemdes  he 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  ))ara  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  aceoidisg  to 
a  vow  of  Zens  hinud£  (Horn.  A  xix.  95,  Ac; 
Ov.  MA  iz.  273,  Ac;  Diod.  Le.)  Afta  the 
death  of  Amphitrycm,  Alcmene  manied  Rhadvaan- 
thyB,aion(nZeus,atOca]eiainBoeotiB.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  4.  §  11.)  After  Heiades  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcnene  and  his  sma,  in  dread  of 
Enrystheos,  Bed  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athen% 
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and  when  Hy Ihu  had  cat  off  the  head  of  Enryl- 
tbeua,  Almeae  utiified  her  lerenge  by  pickuig 
the  eyea  oat  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  iL  8.  $  L) 
The  acconsta  of  her  death  are  Tety  diiaepaat. 
According  to  Paiuaniaa  (i.  4L  §  1),  ahe  died  in 
M^aria,  oa  her  -my  from  Aigos  to  Thebea,  and 
aa  the  wns  of  Heraclea  disagreed  as  to  i^ether 
■he  was  to  he  carried  to  Argoa  or  to  Thebea,  ahe 
was  bmied  in  the  place  whete  ahe  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
{DeGm.  Socr.  p.  578,}  her  Umb and  that  of  Rbadit- 
mnthyi  were  at  Huiartna  in  BoeotM,  and  hen 
ma  vpaui  by  Ageulana,  for  the  purpoae  of  cany- 
ing  her  remains  to  Sparta.  AcconUng  to  Pheie- 
cydes  {Cap.  Anion.  Lib.  33),  ahe  lived  with  her 
una,  after  the  death  of  Eoiyatheiu,  at  Thebea, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
Bona  of  Heraclea  wished  to  bnry  her,  Zens  aent 
Hermei  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  cany  it  to 
the  ialanda  of  the  blesaed,  and  give  her  in  marri^ 
there  to  Hbadamanthyt.  Hennea  accordingly  took 
hxx  out  of  her  coffin,  end  put  into  it  a  atone  to 
heavy  that  the  Heraclida  could  not  move  it  from 
the  apol  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  thay  found 
the  atone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thdiea, 
iriiich  m  later  timea  amtained  the  aanctuary  of 
Akmene.  (Pana.  iz.  16.  S  *■)  At  Athena,  too, 
ahe  waa  worshipped  aa  a  heroine,  and  en  altar  waa 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heraclea.  {(^no$arff», 
Paua.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  waa  repraented  on  the  cheat 
of  Cypaelna  (Pana.  v.  1 8.  §  1),  and  epk  aa  well  a* 
tragic  poeta  made  frequent  uae  of  her  etory,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  ia  no V  eUsnt  {Hes.Saa.Ifen. 
init. ;  Pau^  v.  17.  §  4, 18.  8  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  {'AXxttr).  1.  A  eon  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  waa 
killed,  together  with  hia  fiitfaer  and  bnthen,  1^ 
Hemdea,  sad  had  a  hmam  at  ^wta.  (Apcdiod. 
iii.  10.85;  Hygin./\iAil78;Faaa.iiL14.8  7, 
IS.  §8.) 

2.  A  Bon  of  Erechthena,  king  of  Athena,  and 
fiither  of  Phalena  the  Argonaut  fApollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Ft^.  U.)  Valerius  Flaccni  (L  S9S, 
&c.)  represenu  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  iidien  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  seipest  without  hurting  hii  child.  Viigil 
{JSctog.  V.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  ttory  aa  that  which  Valerina  Flaccna  aaeribea 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Ereehtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  aanw  naiM  oeeor  u 
Cicen  {dt  Not  Dear.  iiL  21),  and  in  Hyginna. 
{Fab.\7i,)  [L.  a] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  {vtdnmtm  vmdiau)  at  Rcme 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  11-54,  who  ia  aaid 
l>y  Pliay  {H.N.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Ganl,  and  to  han  been  fined  ten  million  of 
aeiteicea :  ILS.  cuOiet  cent  nuB.  (about  78,125/:). 
After  his  return  from  Isoishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  hia  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  yeans  which,  howevn,  seema  ao  enormous 
(compare  ALsoaua  and  Abruntius),  that  there 
moat  probably  be  amne  mistake  in  the  text  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  nam^  who  ia  men  turned  by 
Martial  (Ejpiffr.  zl  84)  as  a  contempoiaiy,  may 
poeaibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALCON,  a  sUtnary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {H.  N. 
xxxiv.  1 4.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  aa  sjnnbolical 
•f  the  god's  endonutce  of  labour.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCr'ONE  or  HALCY'ONE  ('AAm^Fq). 


1.  A  Pleiad,  a  dan^^ter  of  Atha  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  PoB^on  begot  Aethnaa,  Hyiieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ;  Uygiiu  Pro^. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Staveien;  Ov.  ffenAL  xix.  133.) 
To  these  diildnn  Paiuaniaa  (ii.  SO.  8  7)  tddt  two 
others,  Hyperas  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolua  and  EnareteiwA^iak. 
She  waa  married  to  Ce^x,  and  lived  ao  happy  with 
him,  ^t  they  were  preatunptaons  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeas  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birda,  df^ximf  and 
(Apollod.  L  7. 8  3,  Aft ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hy^na 
zdatM  that  dfjx  poUifd  in  a  shipwred^  that 
Alcyone  bi  grief  threw  hers^  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  bbled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  aa  many  after,  the  ahortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  Inrd  iAxMir  waa  breeding, 
thoe  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lisbed  form  ttC  the  same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 
{Ma.  XL  410,  &c ;  comp.  Viig.  Gtoty.  i.  399.) 

S.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apdlo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  562 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Ham.  p.  776 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)     [L-  S.] 

ALCY'ONEUS  f  AXmwfrfi).  1.  A  giant,  who 
kept  posaesdou  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heiadea  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Oeiyon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twelve 
waggona  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Hetades 
with  a  huge  block  of  atone;  Heradea  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  slew  Aky- 
oneua.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  lift  of  Hendea,  waa  uewn  on  the 
Istlunns  down  to  a  very  late  pmod.  (Pind.  Aim. 
iv.  44,  with  the  SchoL)  In  another  passage  {Idk. 
vL  45,  dec)  Pindar  ^lls  Akyoneos  a  Thracian 
ahrahnd,  ud  places  the  straggb  irith  him  in  tha 
Phfegraean  plains. 

2:  One  of  the  gianta.  [OiaANraa.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AAkvov/Sk),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  &ther^ 
death,  they  threw  themidvea  into  die  aea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  namea  an 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Methona,  Alcippe,  Pallow, 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  od  Htm.  -p.  776 ; 
Snides,  i.  o,  *AAx«»^t.)  [L.  &] 

A'LEA  ('AX4a)y  a  surname  of  Athena,  und^ 
which  ahe  waa  worshii^ed  at  Alea,  MantineiB, 
and  T^ea.  (Pana.  viit  2S.  8  9-  §  ^  ii- 17.  8  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  waa 
Uie  oldeat,  waa  atud  to  have  beoi  bnilt  by  Aleua, 
the  son  of  Apheidaa,  from  whom  the  goddess  pn>> 
bebly  derived  this  surname.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  f  5.) 
Thia  temple  waa  burnt  down  in  B.  c  394,  and 
a  new  one  bailt  by  Scopaa,  which  in  aixe  and 
qdradonr  supaiaed  all  outer  ten^ea  in  Pdc^Mio- 
neauo,  and  waa  nuiounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
eolomns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoens  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustas  to 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Puis,  viii.  45.  §  4, 46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  waa  an  andsit  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  namea  of  many  perxms  an  recorded  who  nved 
themselves  by  seeking  rrfuge  in  it  (Pana,  iiL  5. 
8  6,  iL  17.  8  7,  iii.  7.  §  8^  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Fans.  viii.  47.  g  2.)  Respecting  Uie 
aichitectun  and  the  aculptuiea  of  thia  temple,  ace 
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Utju,Gmk.  (far  UAmd.  KtbuU,  ii.  pi  99.  ftc 
On  tte  nmd  bam  ^oita  to  TbimfBm  then  wu 
EkcwiM  ft  statM  flT  Athoa  AlMk  (Fuu.  uL  19. 
§7.)  IL.&] 

ALEBION.  [AunoN.] 

ALECTO.  [Fdkub.] 

ALECTOR  (  AA^rrMp).  1.  The  firther  of 
Leitu,  the  Afgraaot.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  g  16.)  Ho- 
mer {/L  xrii.  602}  call*  hun  Alectiyoti. 

2.  A  Boa  of  Anaxagiaas  and  father  of  Iphia, 
kiig  of  Aigoa.  He  wae  crauolted  by  Polynekea 
m  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiarani  might  be 
wmpdM  to  take  part  in  the  ezpediti<Mi  against 
ThebM.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  g  2 ;  Paoa.  ii.  18.  g  4.) 
Two  otken  of  the  nme  name  an  mentioned  in 
HoBKi.  (Od.  ir.  10 ;  Eiutath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  SOS 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

ALE'MON,  ALEMCNIDES.  [MTScutn.] 

ALEVES  fAXi^),  a  Mu  of  Hqipotea  and  • 
Jwwmdint  of  Htadm  m  tte  fifth  ia^m*  Ho  u 
aid  to  hare  taken  poiiBwion  of  Connth,  and  to 
htTe  expelled  the  Siayphida,  thirty  yean  aAer  the 
£nt  inwion  of  Pek^xnuKBu  by  the  Heradid*. 
Hii  family,  lometimea  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tuned  thomidvea  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Bacchii.  (Pau^  iL  4,  g  3i,  t.  18.  g  2;  Stnb.  TiiL 
p.389;  Callim.  J^Vtyi"-  103;  Pind.  Of.  xiiL  17.) 
Velteius  Patercnloa  (i.  3)  ealla  him  ft  deacendant 
of  Hentdea  in  the  nxth  d^ree.  He  leoeired  an 
«acle^  pnmiaing  bim  the  ooTeraignty  of  Athena,  if 
dnring  the  war,  which  waa  then  going  on,  ita  king 
■hoald  ranain  uninjured.  Thia  onde  became 
known  at  Athena,  and  Codnw  ncrificed  himaelf 
khiaconntiy.  (Conon,  Aiimit  36.)  [Coonua] 

Other  penona  of  thia  naiM  an  mentioned  in 
Apdlod.  iil  10.  §  6 ;  Hygok  Fab,  123,  and  in 
\ap       i  131,  is.  462.  [L.  3.] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEITADAB  fAXafet  and 
AXniAai).  Aleoas  ia  the  anoeatorwl  hero  of  the 
Thetalian,  or,  more  paitkolariy,  of  the  Tiariaaaean 
Gmily  of  the  Alenadae.  (Pind.  PyA.  x.  8,  with 
the  SdwL)  Tho  Alenadae  were  the  nobleat  and 
most  pownful  among  all  the  bmiliea  of  TheoMly, 
whnee  Haodotua  (viL  6)  calla  ita  memben  ffaaf 
Ad:  (Coopb  Diod.  zr.  61,  xn.  14.)  The  fint 
Alenu,  wb»  boxe  the  nmame  of  Utf^ot^  that  ia, 
Ike  nd-hand,  ia  called  king  (hen  aynonymoua 
vith  T^gna,  see  Diet.  t^AiL  p.  932)  of  Thesnly, 
■nd  a  deaeendsnt  of  HenuJea  through  Tbeaaaliu, 
one  of  the  many  aona  of  Hemclei.  (Soidaa,  a.  o. 
'/AtvOm;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Oimlk.  L;  SchoL 
orfJpAMf  At^Aiu-lOSO;  VeBeLLS.)  Plntanh 
(d»  Jm.  PnO.  in  fin.)  statea,  that  be  waa  hated  by 
his  father  on  accoont  of  hia  haughty  and  aavage 
chatactet;  bnt  hia  mule  tteverthelesa  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  nnctioned  by  the  sod  of 
uAfka.  Ub  leign  waa  mon  gloriout  than  that  of 
any  of  hia  aneeatora,  and  the  nation  rooe  in  power 
and  importance.  Thia  Aleuaa,  who  belonsa  to  the 
■ythical  period  <rf  Greek  hiatory,  ia  in  ul  probar 
hility  the  aame  aa  the  one  who,  aconding  to  Hegc- 
■BOO  (op.  Ad.  Amm.  nil  1  i),  waa  beloved  by  a 
^ngna.  Aceoiding  to  Arialotlo  {ap.  HarjpomU. 
a«.  Tnyt^b)  the  diviaion  of  Theaaaly  into  few 
iwta,  ef  wUn  tmcaa  ramftioed  down  to  the  btwt 
timet,  UiA  place  in  the  leign  of  the  fint  Aleuaa. 
BattBann  plaeea  thii  hen  in  the  period  between 
^  ao-eaUt^  return  of  the  Heradida  and  the  age  of 
Penittntttfc  Bat  even  eeriier  than  the  time  of 
PeiMtatua  the  fiunily  of  the  Aieoadae  mean  to 
m  bceona  dinded  mto  two  bntidi«h  tte  Alme 


adae  and  the  Scop«dae,  called  after  Scopa*,  proba- 
bly a  ion  of  Aleuaa:  (Or.  Ibii,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae  inhaUted  Ccannon  and  perhapo  Pharanlua 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Alenadae,  remain- 
ed at  Imm.  Tha  iafluaaca  of  the  faniliea,  how^ 
ever,  waa  not  confined  to  these  towaa,  bat  extended 
mon  or  leaa  over  the  greater  part  of  Tbetaal^. 
They  fomed  in  reality  a  powerful  ariatocratie 
party  (^ortActt)  in  oppodtbn  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Tbesaaliana.  (Herod.  riL  172.) 

The  earliest  hiatoricBt  person,  who  pobaUy  b^ 
longa  to  the  Alenadae,  is  Euiylochaa,  who  teimi- 
natedtbew«rofCinhaaboatB.a£90.  (Stlab.ix. 
p.  418.)  [El-rvlocuub.]  In  the  time  in  the  pott 
Simonidca  we  find  a  aeoond  Alenaa,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  He  ia  called  a  aon  of  Echecn- 
tidea  and  Syria  (Schol.  ad  T/teoeriL  zvL  34);  but 
besides  the  soggeation  of  Ovid  (ibu^  725%  that  he 
had  ft  tngie  cad,  Dothtng  ia  known  aboat  hiak 
At  the  time  when  Xetxea  invaded  Gneoe,  three 
sona  of  thia  Aleoas,  Thocaz,  EnryOTlna,  and  Thm- 
sydaau,  came  to  him  aa  ambasaadora,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  jHtanise  him 
thdr  aasiitanee.  (Herod,  vil  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychide*  waa 
ant  to  Tbeasaly  to  chaatiae  those  who  had  acted 
aa  tnib»a  to  their  country,  be  allowed  himaelf  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Alenadae,  although  he  might 
have  anbdned  aB  Tbeasaly.  (Herod,  vi  72;  Pan*. 
UL  7.  g  8.)  Hiia  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Alenaue  waa  thai  atill  aa  giMt  aa  benm^  About 
the  year  &  e.  460,  we  find  an  Alevad  Orestes^  son 
of  Echecndidea,  who  came  to  Athena  as  a  fiigitire. 
and  persnaded  the  Atheniana  to  exert  themselvca 
for  hia  lestontioo.  (Thuc  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Tbeasaliaoa  or  more 
probably  by  a  fiction  of  hia  own  family,  who 
wished  to  ezdode  him  from  the  diigni^  of  fiamki4w 
(i.  a.  probably  Tagns),  for  anch  imda  among  tba 
Aleoaidae  thenuelves  an  freqoently  mentioned. 
(Xen..d»a6.L).giO.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponncaian  war,  another 
Theaaalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Phene,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  infinenoe,  and  gave  a  great  shodt 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleaadae.  Aa  eany  aa 
873,  Jason  of  Phoae,  after  vanooa  atrn^Jes,  aao* 
ceeded  in  niaing  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagna. 
(Xea.  H»Ugm.  iL  3.  g  4;  Diod.  xrr.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynaata  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
acHne  of  the  Larissaean  Alenadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  thia  purpose  they  invited 
Alexaader,  king  of  Btacedonia,  the  aon  of  Amyntaa. 
(Diod.  XT.  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Cnnntm,  but  kept  them  to  himselC  Afterwards, 
Peloindaa  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Theamly ;  bat  the  dynaaU  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Alenadae  again  sdicitod 
the  aaaiatance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willin^y  csniplied  with  the  requeat,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyranta  of  Pherae,  reatorcHd  the  towna 
to  an  appeanuue  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleuar 
dae  his  faithful  fnenda  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  poipooea, 
and  how  little  he  sptrsd  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  soffidently  attested.  (Deia. 
ds  Oor.  p.  341 ;  Polyam.  iv.  2.  g  II;  U)pian,I.&) 
Amraig  the  tettanhs  whom  he  entrusted  with  tiie 
administntion  of  Thessaly,  there  ia  one  Thrasy- 
daeus  (Tfaeopomp.  ap.  Aiken,  vi  p.  249),  who  uo- 
doabtedly  brionged  to  the  Alenadae,  just  aa  the 
Thf— liin  Hediui^  whs  is  aMntioDed  as  ow  of 
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the  eomponiona  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plot  De 
TrmtquU.  13 ;  comp.  Stnb.  zi.  p.  530.)  The  &- 
mily  now  nnk  into  iiwignifipmee,  ud  the  last 
ceitaiit  ttaes  of  in  Akud  is  Thtn^  i  friend  of 
Andgonui.  (Plut.  DmOr.  29.)  Whetbw  the 
acolpton  Aleoas,  ni<ntiioned  by  PUny  {H.  N.  xxut. 
8),  ud  Seopu  of  Pane,  wen  in  muj  way  coo- 


ALEXANDER. 

oected  with  the  Alenadae,  caniiot  be  fttcertained. 
See  Boeckh^  Onwamfatjr  on  Find.  i>L  z.; 
SchDeidei^M.lriWe(.iWjLT.&,9;  but  mom  p«rti- 
cnlarij  Battmaun,  Vom  da»  Ga»cU«dU  dar  AU^aden, 
in  hit  MyiioL ii. p.  246,&c^  who  haa  made  ont  the 
fiJlowiag  genealogical  triile  of  the  Alaoidneb 


Alsdas  ni^^t, 
Knro*  OE  TAODfl,  of  Thshalt. 

Mother  Ardiedioe. 
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Hellanocntea. 
Eurylochiu.    Endicua.    Sunna.  Thruydaena. 

[L.  S.] 


ALEUAS,  an  artiat  who  waa  fiuMRia  for  hi* 
stataes  of  philoaonhai.    (Plin.  H.  N.  zzzit.  8.  *. 

19,  26.)  IC  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  CAXtSs),  «  wa  of  Apheidai,  and 
giandion  of  Arcaa,  He  was  king  of  T^ea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  is  aaid  to 
hare  fonndod  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  AUiena  Alea  at  Tegea.  ( Pani.  Tiii.  23.  g  1, 
4. 8  3,  Ac.;  ApoUod.  iiL  9.  §  1.)  [Alu.]  [L.  S.] 
ALEXA'MENUS  ('MeCiVMi^i),  wai  general 
of  the  Aetoliana,  a  a  19$  (Polyb.  xriii.  26),  and 
was  aent  by  ths  Aetoliana,  in  b.  c  192,  to  obtain 
poMeuion  of  Lacedaemon.  He  aocceeded  in  hia 
object,  and  killed  Nabii,  the  Qmnt  <d  laoedae- 
mon ;  bnt  the  Lacedaemoniani  riong  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  hia  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  (^AJiM^w6t),  of  Teot, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  npon 
poets  {mpl  TonrnSf),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialognes  in  the  SociaUc  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.xi.p.50S,b.c.;  I>ii«.lAertiiL  48.) 
ALEXANDER.  [Paili&] 
ALEXANDER  ('AA^(w«pot),  the  defender  of 
men,  »  mmasie  of  Heia  andw  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hen  Alezandros  1^  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Aigoa.  (SchoL  ad  PimU  Xm.  iz.  SO ; 
comp.  ApoUod.  iii  13. 1 5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^tw^O)  »  <owi  whom 


Mithridates  is  charged  by  SuUa  with  having  sent  'When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Oreece, 


to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  (A-ppsa,DeBelLMiiAr. 
57.)  He  seeniB  to  be  ibe  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphl^onian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  Ac.) 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  genoals  of  Jlithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  Ij  Lncnlhis,  who  kept  him 
to  sdom  hia  triamph  at  Bonw.  [L.  &] 


ALEXA'NDER  (^AXidnSptt),  a  Mint  wd 
martyr^  whcM  Hemory  ia  cdalHatod  by  the  Romiali 

chorch,  togethn  with  the  oths  nar^rs  of  Ly«w 
and  Vienne,  oa  the  second  of  Jnne.  He  was  » 
natiTe  of  Phrygia,  and  a  phnician  by  profession, 
and  was  pnt  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  pene- 
cntion  that  Higed  sgainat  the  chorcbee  of  Lyona 
and  Vienne  under  Uie  empnw  Marcus  Anrdina. 

EccUt.  iMffdnm.  €t  Vtmn.  apoA  Enseb.  /AaC 
Ead.rA.p.iSS,)  He waacondemMd^tt^etheTwith 
another  Cnristiaji,  to  be  doTonred  wild  beeats 
in  the  am^theatre,  and  died  (as  the  historiui 
ezprrasea  it)  '^neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  couTernng  in  his  heart  with  God." 
(BsoviuB,  NomenekOor  Samdorum  Pn^miom  Me- 
ilioonim;  JVorhrraJ.  AMMoa,  ed.  Bazon.;  AdaSano- 
toram,  Jmie  2.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanun,  who  had 
0DC6  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedoniii, 
but  fonook  him,  and  inainwted  hinuelf  so  mnch 
into  the  bTonr  of  Antioehna  the  Great^  that  he 
WM  admitted  to  bit  moat  •aent  ddibentinii.  U« 
adfissd  tile  kin(^  to  inrsde  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  bnlhant  jooqiects  of  victcoy  over  die 
Romans,  &  c.  192.  (Liv.  zxxr.  18.)  Astiodwa 
followed  his  adrioe.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
in  which  Antioehna  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
AUwinlani  was  eorand  with  woimd^  and  in  this 
■late  he  canM  die  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  kins, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  guf. 


reached  Cenaenm  in  Enboea,  Alexandra  died  and 
was  buried  there,  a.  c.  191.  fzxxri.  20.)  [L.  S.1 
ALEXANDER  of  AEOAE  (^AX^vSpm  Ai- 
7«Jor),  a  pmpatetie  philosophy',  mo  floniiihed  at 
Rome  in  tha  fint  GUrtaty,  and  a  disc^  of  the 
fwlobnilod  madMBiadoinii  Sflpgnnwi^  whoae  calcvia* 
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ALEXANDER.  Ill 


tioBt  wm  Bwd  by  Jnlhu  Cmmt  far  bk  emeetion 
d  the  yen.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nen. 
(Said«,«.«.'A\<Cw«pei  A^jwra;  Suet  Ttt.  57.) 
Tvo  trcatiaet  on  the  vritingB  of  Aristotle  m  attri- 
(rated  to  him  by  Mme,  but  are  aangned  by  other* 
to  AleiBDder  Ajduodiaeiuii.  I.  On  the  Metewo- 
kgy  of  AriMle^  edited  inOndtby  F.  Aeahmu, 
Von.  ISn,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Picotdamini,  1A40, 
fai  II.  A  commentaiy  on  the  Met^yrici.  The 
Gnek  hu  nerer  been  pnUiahed,  hat  there  ii  a 
Utm  Tenion  by  Sepolreda,  Rom.  1527.    [&  J.] 

ALEXANDER  AEOUSu  [Alkundb  IV., 
Knra  or  ftUcmDONu.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^ttvtpM),  a  na  of  Abm>- 
Trs,  ma  one  of  the  commuidefs  of  the  Maccdo- 
nm  )^\«(0viBn  in  the  army  of  Antigonoa  Doaon 
during  the  battle  of  Sellans  against  ClMmeDM  III, 
of  Sparta,  in  a.  c.  222.  (PoLyb.  u.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEHIUANUS.  [Awiu- 
isust  No.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAX^or^),  mq  of  Akro- 
rm,  a  natire  of  the  Macedonian  diatrict  called 
Ljneestia,  whence  he  ia  nau^y  <alled  Alexander 
LjiKMtei.  Joatin  (zi  1)  makea  the  nngolar 
mutak*  of  eaUing  bun  a  brother  of  Lynceataa, 
vUleiaiidiarpaMaggafxi.  7ixU.  U)heiueathe 
comet  expceanon.  He  waa  a  cratempoiary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexandn  tM  Onat 
Ht  Ittd  two  bntbera,  Hennnenea  and  Aiihabaana  ; 
all  thne  were  known  to  hare  been  accompiioei  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  B.  c  336.  Alexander 
the  Gnat  on  hia  acceMWi  pat  to  death  all  thoee 
had  taken  part  in  Ae  untdar,  and  Alexander 
Ae  Ljiweetini  was  Ae  only  one  tlwt  was  par 
dmed,  beeuue  he  was  the  fint  who  did  homage  to 
Alennder  the  Great  aa  bi*  king.   (Anian,  AiuA. 

i  "25 ;  Cnrtins,  viL  1 ;  Jnitin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Akiwder  not  only  pardoned  Um,  bnt  eren  made 
him  hit  fiiend  ai^  raited  him  to  high  honours. 
He  nt  first  entmated  with  tbo  coamand  et  an 
any  in  Thrace,  and  afterwarda  roceired  the  com- 
Bmd  of  the  Thesnlian  horses  In  thia  capaaty 
he  actentpamed  Alexander  on  his  eaatem  ex- 
pcdiUoo.  In  B.  c.  334,  wiien  Alexander  was 
Agring  at  Phaaelis,  he  was  mfonned.  that  the 
Ljneestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  Gwreapondence 
vilh  kii^  Darins,  ud  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
«is  pnmiised,  for  which  he  was  to  mnider  his 
•oTBirign.  The  Mfirer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
v»  taken  by  Parmeoion  and  brongfit  befim  Alex- 
uin,  and  the  treachery  waa  manifest.  Yet 
Aleuader,  dnading  to  ante  ai^  faoatile  feeling 

ii  Antipater,  the  i^ent  of  Hacedrnda,  whoae 
dugbter  was  married  to  the  Lyneestian,  thonght 
itadfiiBUe  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  hun 
Derriy  deposed  from  hia  office  and  kept  in  ena- 
lody.  In  this  manner  he  waa  dn^ged  abont  Ibr 
thne  yean  mth  the  array  in  Asia,  until  in  B.  a 
Ud,  when,  Philotaa  having  been  put  to  death  Sar 
■  ndar  trine,  the  ftbe^oniana  demanded  that 
Abnadar  the  Lyneestian  shoold  Ukemae  be  tried 
nd  pmidwd  aeending  to  hia  desert  King  Alex- 
i>ia  pre  way,  and  aa  the  traitor  was  tunable  to 
unlpate  himself  he  was  pnt  to  death  at  Proph- 
Ihwa,  in  the  country  td  tne  Dfangae.  (Cnitins, 
L  >nd  TiiL  1 ;  Jastin.  ziL  14 ;  Diod.  zviL  32, 80.) 
^  f^Kt  of  Aia  tnutor  waa  pnbably,  wHa  the 
M  of  Penia,  to  gain  poasesnon  of  the  throDe  of 
IbRdonia,  «4itch  loenoas  to  the  rdgn  of  Amy&- 

U.  1^  for  a  time  beloitted  to  hii  biaily.  [L.S.1 
ALEXANDER  CAA^fv^},  an  AnoLuii, 


who,  in  conjimetien  with  Dorymachna,  pot  hiattalf 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  A^eiia  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  B.  c  220.  But  the  eoi^ 
dnet  ii  Alexander  and  his  stsffHstft  waa  so  inso- 
lent and  i^Nwions,  that  the  inhabilanta  of  the 
town  me  to  expel  the  amall  band  of  the  Aetoliana. 
In  the  earning  coateit  Alexandai  waa  killed  iriiila 
fighting.  (Polyb.  It.  57. 68.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  AETCTLUS  ('AA^o*^  4 
AlrMAof ),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  leigD  of  Ptokmaeos  PhiUdelphui.  He  waa 
the  son  M  Satyins  and  StTatocteia«  and  a  natiTe  of 
nenrm  in  A^olia,  bnt  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  at  Alexandria,  where  ha  waa  reckoned  one 
of  the  aeTai  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tn^ 
pleiad.  (Said.  t.v.;  Eiidocp.63;  Pana.iL 22.  §7; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  A  xn.  233.^  He  had  an  offioa 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  waa  eommia- 
simied  by  the  king  to  mako  a  eoUectiim  of  all  tba 
tiagediea  and  Mtyxie  dfamaa  that  ware  extant. 
He  tfvat  eome  time,  together  with  Antagoraa  and 
Aiatoa,  at  tba  court  of  Antigonns  Gonataa.  (Ara- 
tus,  Phamomita  tt  Diomm.  il  pp.  431,  443,  &e; 
446,  ed.  Bnhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  ^oet,  ha  appeara  to  haye  had 
greater  merit  aa  a  wntar  of  ^ie  poems,  elcgieSi 
epignuns,  and  cynaedi.  AmoBs  his  epe  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  Bagments  of  threa 
piecea :  the  Fisherman  {iJutit,  Athen.  riL  p.  296)^ 
kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  Tii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, ia  designated  by  Athenaeus  aa  doubtftd,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Amid.  p.  96.)  Of  hia  ali«ie% 
some  beaatifid  bi^ntenta  are  MUl  aztant.  (Auien. 
ir.  pu  170,xLp.  496,  xT.p.899;  Stmb.  zii. p. 55^ 
xiT.  p.  681 ;  Partfara.  EnL  4 ;  Taetx.  ad,  lyoofkr. 
266;  Sdiid.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  iiL  314.)  Hia 
Cynaedi,  or  'l«m«d  vonffiara,  are  mentioned  br 
Strabo  (xir.  646)  and  AtbMiaena.  (xiv.  ^  620.) 
Some  am^MUStiG  Terses  in  pntM  of  Euripides  ata 
'  pmemd  m  Gdlino.  (xt.  20.) 

All  the  fragment*  of  Alexander  Aetdos  are  col- 
lected in  "^xandri  Aeloli  fragmenta  colL  et  ill. 
A.  CapeUmann,**  Bcmn,  1829,  Bto.  ;  compi  Welo- 
ker,  QneA.  TVi^ieM,  p.  1263,  ftc;  Dilntser, 
Dm  Fragm.  dtr  E^mi.  Poena  dtr  CfiKAM,  vm 
AUxand.  dem  Oposmb,  4^  p>  7,  Ac.       [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  CAAV(a»a^t),  (ST.,)  of  Albz- 
ANDiuA,  succeeded  as  patriarch  that  city  Sb 
Achilbu,  (as  hia  predeceaaor,  St  Peter,  hod  pre- 
dicted. Martyr.  S.  Petri,  ap.  Sarinin,ToL  tl  p.  577,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  **  the  noUe  Chanson  of  ApostoUe 
Doctrine,"  (Theodt  HiiL  EeoL  U  2,)  first  bid  ban 
the  irreligion  of  Arias,  and  condemned  him  in  hia 
di^te  with  Alexander  Baucalis.  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  o. 
325,  with  hia  deaccm,  St  Athananus,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  I7ih,  a.  o.  326. 
St  Epqihanina  {adv.  Haerm.  69.  §  4)  saya  he  wrote 
some  serenty  drcolar  epistles  against  Arias,  and 
Soeiatea  {H.  E.  i  6),  and  Soionen  {H.  E.  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  Tolome,  Two 
e[nadea  lonun ;  1.  to  Alexander,  biabi^  of  Cm- 
■tantinople,  written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arias,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  biBh<»«.  (See  Theodt 
U.E.\.Ai  OaUand.  i^.  tcL  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  En^die  letter  annoandng  Arioa'a  depo- 
sition (Soa.  /r.  L  6,  and  GaDand.  Le.  p.  451), 
with  the  sobsd^tkau  from  Gelaains  Cyzioen. 
{Hilt.  Qm.  meam.  iL  8,  ^  Mans.  Cbaetfia.  vol  ii. 
p.  801.)   n«e  nuiaa;  toe^  Tit  DftttHm  y 
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Arim  <mi  Ui^  L  ei  an  AddrcH  to      PrinU  and 

tlieran  (ap. 

S.  AthuiM.  ToL  L  Pk  1.  p.  396,  Puis,  1696 ;  see 
Gal  land.  Lc.  p.  455).  Two  fragmentomoKjjtpud 
Oalland.  (/.  c:  p.  456.)    St.  also  gives 

the  second  eputle.  (/.  e.  p.  397.)       [A.  J.  a] 

ALEXANDER  QM.i(ia^)y  commander  of 
the  hone  in  the  anny  of  Antioonus  Down  dar- 
ing the  war  agtunst  Cleomenes  III.  of  ^mit^ 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  agunst  Philopoemen, 
then  a  yonng  man,  wboM  prudence  and  nlonr 
fitfced  Mm  to  a  d^wrtigeou  engagement  at 
SeDasia.  (iL  68.)  Tbit  Alexander  is  probahly  the 
same  penon  as  the  one  whom  Antigoans,  as  the 
gnardian  of  Philip,  had  i^ipointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-goard,  and  who  was  cahimniated  by 
Apelles.  (It.  87.)  Snbaeqnently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambaandw  to  Tbebei,  to  pereecnte  Me- 
nleM.  (t.  28.)  PidyUiu  atatet,  tbnt  at  oD  times 
he  maoilMted  a  moat  extnonUnaiy  uttachmoit  to 
bis  king.  (Til  12.)  [L.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^Coritpet),  of  ANTiocau, 
a  Mend  of  M.  Aotonini,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  longnam,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonins  ana  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plani  of  Hu  Parthiam,  to  aan 
Oa  Romans.  This  bappenad  fai  &  c.  86.  (Psendo- 
Aniian,  Partk.  pp.  9S,  96,  ed.  Schwogh.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^crSfWf),  am  of  Anto- 
Nius,  the  trinmrir,  uid  Cleopatra,  qneen  <rf  Egypt 
He  and  his  twin-uster  Cleopatra  were  bm  b.  c 
40.  Antooios  bestowed  <m  aim  the  titles  of  **  He- 
tios,"  and  **  King  of  Kings,"  and  called  bis  sister 
"  Selene."  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  snch  countries  as 
might  yet  tn  conquered  between  the  Enpbiatea 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  bare  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public  (&  a  34.)  After  tba  coo- 
qneat  of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
dangfater  of  the  Median  king  Artarasdes,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  When  Octarionus  mode  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  bis  sistn  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  wen  genennslv  neeiTed  1^  Oo- 
tana,  die  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  tbem 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cossius,  xlix.  S2, 
40,  41,  44,  L  25, 11  21  ;  Pint  AiOoit.  36,  54, 87; 
LiT.        131,  132.)  [C.  P,  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ("AAifw^poi),  bishop  of  Apa- 
HiA,  sent  wiUt  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antweh  to  tba  Conncil  of  Epkms.  A 
latter  by  him  is  extant  in  I«tin  fai  tha  JWico  CU- 
UeHo  CtmtSiorum  A  Sepia*.  BalMXia,  p.  8S4.  c, 
132.  foL  Paris,  16B3.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  CAA**- 
ttnipos  'Af^unnfr),  a  natire  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lired  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
baginiiingof  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
caMuated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Henoiniu  and  Aristocles  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  synaetiam  of  Am- 
momna  and  others,  and  to  reetcre  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writmgi  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
4  iivn^  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
ezeellenee  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
Toluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
LaUn  at  the  rerival  of  lileratnre ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  ordinal  Greek,  whieh  have 
amr  bean  printed,  and  an  AndHc  Taiaioo  ia  pra- 
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served  of  aemal  others,  whose  titles  may  be  neen 

in  the  BiUiotheca  of  Casiri  {VuA.  L  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defecta 
an  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  ia 
die  same  perspicui^  and  power  of  analyiia,  united 
with  ^ost  more  than  Ariatotelian  plainiieM  of 
style ;  everywhen  **a  flat  sorfaoe,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attrition.  In  a  miiul  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  piaoe  for  original 
thoo^L  His  only  CDdeavoor  ia  to  adapt  the 
vrorlu  of  hia  master  to  the  qnrit  and  langiuge  of 
his  own  age ;  bnt  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  pbiloaoi^y,  and  attacks  by- 
gone  opinicms,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected agunst  tbem.  (Rittor,  OraaUeto  <lsr  J'^iUo- 

The  Platonuto  and  eoriiar  Sti^  an  Ua  chief 
o^M>nents,  for  he  regarded  the  I^ueureans  aa  too 
sensoal  azid  nnphiloo^thical  to  be  worth  a  aeriona 
answtf.    Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
Ood  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  natare  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
PlatMuat  doctrine  of  the  neeeanir  imriftmiTt  of 
evil  in  all  eoRuptible  things.    (Bitter,  p.  262.) 
God  himseUj  be  said,  was  the  veiy  form  <tf 
things.    Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  mto  thu  abstract  notiim  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  nuny  passages  he  attrUmtes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Bang,     This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  be  has  broo^ht  oot 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  cleariv,  from  bis  living 
in  the  light  of  a  hrter  ag&  Ood,  he  says  (n  Mthf 
pkj/a.  ix.    320),  ia  ■*^ap«ty  and  nmgkj  one,  the 
self«xistMit  snDstatwe,  toe  anthor  of  motion  hiu- 
■elf  unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Dei^,  witfaont 
b^jinning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (iMM^apk. 
ui.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pnt- 
videoee  is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fin  of  watratb,  snow  of  wbiteDeaa  and 
floobiMSk  or  die  sovl  of  motion.  Hw  (nmdenen  of 
Ood,  bowevetv  is  not  directed  in  tba  nne  way  to 
the  sublunary  worid  and  the  rest  of  the  naiverae  : 
the  latter  ia  committed  not  indeed  to  fiite,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  craxems  of  men  an  the 
unmediato  can  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  foil  peifectton  of  bis 
bong,  (QMm<.A'a<Li.35,iL21.)  HanwDoincon- 
aiatatqr,  aa  p^bqia  there  waa  nonek  between  theaa 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  wen  connected.    Aa  Ood  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  aoul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  coo- 
oeive  as  existing  in  an  indeqpendent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  be  says 
((je  Jmmm,  i.  p.  188),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  aa  an  instiimient  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  snfitcieot  of  itsdf ;  nnlnss  the  latter  is  to 
be  loAed  npon  as  an  inoouiBten^  into  which  be 
has  been  led  by  the  deoin  to  baimonize  the  ear^ 
Per^atedcism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philoM^y.  (Bnicker,  vol  ii  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  has 
come  dovni  to  us,  is  the  Fato,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  rainioos  of  Aristotle  on  the  rabject  « 
Ftta  and  naawiU.  It  ia  pnhaUjfliia  of  hkklcat 
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woikit  md  mmt  have  been  written  between  the 
jean  199-211,  became  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
wm  Sercna  and  OMaBalla.  Hen  tAo  eulier 
Stoica  are  Us  opponetiU,  who  nerted  that  aU 
thags  tfoee  frcm  an  etenial  and  ukUMoInUe  chain 
of  eaues  and  ^bctm.  The  mliject  it  treated 
ytmedaRj  ntfaa  than  ipeciiJatiTely.  UiUTetaal 
ojHoiac,  the  cmnmon  ok  of  kngnage,  and  inlenial 
raoMaonnma,  an  hk  main  aignnaente.  That  fiite 
has  a  ml  exisleiiocs  u  prorad  the  diitioctMHi 
we  daw  between  fiua,  d»iMe,aaa  poanbility,  and 
between  fiee  and  necBwary  actions  It  U  another 
word  for  nature,  and  ita  working!  an  wen  in  the 
teadewriw  (rf  not  and  thingi  (c  6),  fer  it  ia  an  att- 
penadhg  canee  of  nal,  bat  not  ab^dnte,  power. 
The  iBmta  of  tbe  Stoiea  does  aw^  with  free- 
wiD,  and  u  destrojr*  recponaibilitj ;  it  is  at  wi- 
ance  with  erery  thooftht,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
fires.  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  ftoewill;  bat,  jpopertv  speaking, 
thej  nse  freewill  in  a  new  anose  Car  the  mcmkhjf 
eiMperatkm  «f  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nataie : 
moBBomr,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  cazry  into 
inctice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  wiQ  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting ;  and  hence,  hj  destnying  tlte 
sttsontaUcneas  of  man,  they  Aeibm  the  fonnda- 
tioo  of  nonlity,  religion,  and  dnl  goretmnent. 
(c  13 — 20.)  Snpposoig  their  doctrine  traa  in 
ikefy,  it  is  impoeabk  in  aetiaD.  And  arcn  ipa- 
raktiVdy  their  argoment  from  the  oniTersal  caun 
is  a  con&aion  of  on  order  of  seqnence  with  a  series 
vi  cxutt  and  eflects.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  han  certain  liwriuiawledge  of  mtnre  erents, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  most  uecesMrily  be, 
it  ii  answered  by  decyii^  that  in  the  natore  of 
dungs  there  can  be  any  sacfa  fiwrimowledgB,  as  f<>re> 
knowledge  is  proportimied  to  ditina  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  wlutt  dirine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  Tiew  ineritably  Lea^  to  the  ccmcliuion,  that 
sfl  the  eaiating  ordinaiicas  irf  nligion  are  htsaphe- 
laaaa  md  afaaud. 

TUs  treatise,  whidi  has  been  odiled  hj  Orelli, 
pies  a  good  idea  of  hn  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  nrnt  be  allowed  that,  althoogh  with 
Bttlerwe  cannot  place  him  hi^  as  an  ind^endent 
thmker,  be  did  mncfa  to  encourage  the  accurate 
tiody  of  *T»*«*I*,  snd  exerted  an  infloenoa  which, 
■coardiiig  to  Julias  Scaliger,  waa  still  M%  in  Ua 
day.  (ftncker,       iL  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
Hirics's  Fabricius.  (Vd.  t.  p.  650.)  I.  Ilepl 
^/ufiiinp  Koi  Tov  i^'  if^uv,  De  Paia,  datpu  m> 
if^  n  notlra  peteitaie  tA:  the  short  treatise 
Bentieaed  abore,  dedicated  to  the  emperon  Se- 
wms  sad  Cancalla ;  first  printed  by  the  sne- 
MSBn  of  Aldus  Mamitius,  1534,  ft^o,  at  the  end 
of  the  wtnka  of  Tbemistius :  translated  into  Latin 
bf  Orotius  in  the  collection  entitled  **Vetenim 
Hiika.  Sententne  de  Fato,**  INiris,  1648.  4to^ 
Unid.  1688,  12m&,  and  edited  1^  (^dli,  Zurich, 
1824,  Sto.,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
Aifbrtmo,  and  titatiiesof  Ammoniio,  PlotinaB,&c. 
•oAemnie  sabjecL  IL  Ommeatertt(t('Tw^^un|yia) 
wfnaii  tihrwm  Aitai^llmniim  Priorum  Arutoiduy 
Vnet  Alii,  15-20,  fbl.;  Floren.  lfi-21,  4to.,  with  a 
la^ transition  1^^  J.  Bi^Felicianus.  IlL  CW 
KsMst  »  yill  Hbm  Tifriterm,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1S13;  irith  a  Latb  reraioa  O.  Dontheus,  Ven. 
la^audlMI,  and  Paris,  154*2,  folio;  and  another 
bj  Uanrius,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.  IV.  Q>m- 
-aO,  H  UteKdkm  SufUilieM;  Onecc,  Ven.  Aldi, 


1520,fid.t  FIor.lfi20,fDL:  translated  mto  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Raaarioa.  V.  Gmmmt.  m  Mek^>ignoarMm 
XII  Utne:  ex  versione  J.  O.  Sepdndae,  Ron. 
1537,  Paris,  1536,  Van.  1544  and  1561.  Tha 
Greek  text  has  nerer  been  pinted,  althongli  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  libnuy  and  sevetal  others. 
VI.  In  tibmm  deSenn  et  tw  ^iiae  »ii6  tmium  eacbtiU ; 
the  Qreek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicias  on  the  De  Animi,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  thaie  is  aba  a  Idtin  version  lAwi- 
lins  Philothaeos,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554»  1559. 
1573.  VIL  In  Arulotdk  Mrtenli^;  Ven. 
AMi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphred.  VIII.  De  Mittioite; 
beand  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  pteoeding. 
IX.  Dm  AnimS  Sbn  Am  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themiitius :  then 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronymns  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502, 1514,  folio.  X.  Pl^mea  ScMia^dubOaiionn 
et  tolMiionei;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  15.%, 
folio;  in  Latin,  by  Uieronymus  Dagolinns,  Ven. 
1541.  1549,  155&,  1569,  1563.  XL  Iot^ 
'Awopifftara  nU  twnad  n^^jf^ioro,  QwiMffoasB 
Medioae  et  ProUmala  Pigmea.  XII.  llfpi  Oup*- 
TMT,  UbeUm  d»  PeMbma,  The  last  two  treatiiea 
an  attributed  by  Theodora  Gaaa  and  many  other 
writen  to  Alexuder  Trallianni.  They  are  waAxa. 
of  bekw. 

His  enmnentariet  on  dw  Ckt^goriea,  on  the  lat. 
tar  Analytics  (of  the  last  thm  was  a  transhtion 

by  Sl  Jerome),  on  the  De  AnimL  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  w«f>l  ywivMit  mi)  ^tf^poi, 
together  with  a  woric  entitled  Liber  I  de  Tbeologii, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphyrics,  are  still  extant  in  Anbic.  A  Com- 
moitary  on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inte^ 
pretatione,  a  trsatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled wspl  Sai^iw  A^TOt,  a  treatise  agsinat  Zeno- 
bios  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  natnn  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  hook  of  Allegories  from 
aglhokgjeal  fables,  an  aU  either  ^notad  by  othen 
or  referred  to  Iqr  himsdt  [B.  J.] 

Beaidca  the  works  nnirersaUy  attributed  ta 
Alexander  Aphradisiensis,  there  an  extant  two 
othersi  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  an  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  whwb  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  fint  of  tbeoe  is  entitled  'larpud.  'Awof/^an 
ml  *vouEd  HfntKiimrot  (^kwtionet  MetUeae  at 
ProUemata  Plyioa,  which  there  are  strong  muons 
for  beliering  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  {BMiotM.  AnMoo-HtMp.  Etemrial,  toL  i. 
f,  24S);  sacmidly,  it  meara  to  have  been  written 
b^  a  penni  who  befonged  to  the  medical  profassioa 
(li.  praeL  et  S  1 1 ),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Akunder  Aphrodiuensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fen  (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself^  entitled  'AXKrt- 
yofHol  TMv  tli  Ofo^t  'AntarfMrrofUrm'  HiBatmi' 
Iffropmr,  AUtgoriat  Hulonanm  CndSiitian  da 
Diia  FoMeatarum,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed  among  Alexander's  works  ;  fourthly,  he  mon 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (iL  praeC 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  AJexaoder  Aphrodi- 
siaiais  denied  t  and  fifthly,  tha  style  and  l^ngwngft 
of  the  woric  aaera  to  belong  to  a  hda  sg«.  Severd 
eminent  critics  ani^NMe  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianns,  bat  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consuls  of  two 
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booki,  mi  contatM  Krenl  intentdiw  medical  ob- 

Berrationi  nlong  with  ranch  that  U  frivoloiH  and 
trifling.  It  wai  tint  published  in  a  Latin  tranda- 
tion  hy  Oeorge  Valla,  Venet  UR8,  foL  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  foand  in  the  AMine  edidon  of 
AriatoUe's  works,  Venet  foL  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sytburgiiu,  FnuK»£  1686,  Svo. ;  it  wa*  puUiihed 
with  «  Latin  translation  by  J.  Darion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  IGmo.;  and  it  is  inaerted  in  the  first  Wome 
of  Ideler*B  P/^/nci  A  AMidGraeei  Mimntt  BooL 
1841,  8to. 

Th«  other  woric  u  s  diort  tmtiH»  Htpl  Uupmh', 
De  FebrAiu,  which  is  addnssed  to  a  medical  pnpil 
whmn  the  antbor  offers  to  initnict  in  aaj  otter 
branch  of  medicine;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Atabic  list  of  Alexander's  worits  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisienaisi  wbUe  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  'book  li  the  nwt  medical  work  of 
Alexander  nilHamu  (to  iraom  it  has  alto  been 
Kttribnted)  is  taken  up  with  the  snbject  of  Ferer, 
and  he  wmild  hardly  Imve  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  ™«Ving  in  either  the 
slightost  alluuon  to  the  other.  It  may  posubly 
bdoDg  to  one  of  the  other  nmnerons  ^yeicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  pnblished  in 
a  Latin  transhitioo  by  George  Valla,  Venet  1498, 
fbi.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Afawatm 
OrOkunu,  voL  ii.  pp.  S59 — 389,  transcribed  by  De- 
netrins  Schinas  from  a  maooscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  pnblished,  together  with  Valla's  tranilation,  by 
Fmns  Passow,  Viatislay.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  tu 
Passow's  Oputchla  Academka,  Lips.  1835,  Sto., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Pbytici  el  Medki  Oraed 
Miwrf,  Berol.  1841,  8ro.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  {'AA^SorSpof),  the  eldest  son  of 
AuBTOBtatts  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
■oner,  with  hia  &ther  uid  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  ot  Jenualem  (b.  c.  63),  bnt  nwde  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conTeyed  to  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  hone,  and  fortified  Alezan- 
dnion  and  other  itrong  posta.  Hyrcanos  ^^ied 
for  aid  to  OaUniiu,  who  brought  a  lai;ge  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alcxan- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested,  Throi^h 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  pennitted  to 
deport,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tmaes  still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
daring  the  expedition  of  Oabinins  into  Egj-pt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  anny.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fen  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Oerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  bv 
GabiniuB,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  hie  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crashed,  for  in 
B.C.  5S«  on  the  death  of  Craaaui,  he  agun  collected 
•dnw  fbrcea,  bnt  was  compelled  to  crane  to  terms  by 
Caawui.  (b.  c.  52.)  In  bl  c  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  prenuing  to 
support  him,  waaaeiied  at  the  coornHHut  of  Pompey, 
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■nd  beheaded  at  Antioch.    (Joinh.  AmL  JtA 

xiT.  6—7 :  BO.  JMd.i.6, 9.)        [CL  P.  M.} 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athkk*,  a  eooK  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inacrip- 
tioD  given  in  Bdckh  {Corp.  Imer.  i.  p.  765),  ^rbo 
refer8ittothel46thOlympsad.(&c.200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  luune 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  qooted 
bytheSchoL  on  Homer  (/2Lix.  2I6),aad  Ariatoph. 
(Am.  864),  and  Athen.  (iv.  p.  170,  e.  z.  p.  496,  c; 
Meineke,  Proffm.  Cam.  nd.  i  p.  487.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
ALEXANDER  ('AJU^va^X  <"  HnfaMMdor 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  ISS,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  aenate.  (Polyb. 
xviL  10.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  Cf^S^pot  BdJw\ 
a  person  of  low  origin,  asurped  the  thnme  of 
the  Gre^  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  160, 
a  c.,  pretending  that  he  was  tlie  son  of  Antiodna 
Kuphanea.    Hia  cUm  was  set  up  by  Henwleidei, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanea,  but  had  been  faani^ed  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrina  Soter ;  and  tte 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Phikanetor,  king  of 
Egj-pt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Ci^padocia, 
and  Attains   Philadelphna,  kin^  of  Pergnmoa. 
Heracleides  also,  having  takra  Alexander  to  Rome, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  bvour.    Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexand^  ratered  Syria  in  162,  b.  c,  took  poa- 
session  <rf  PtolemaiB,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Sotar,  in  which,  howev^,  he  was  de- 
feated.   In  the  year  150  b.  c.  Alexander  again 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  soccesa.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  touted,  and  he 
himself  perished  is  the  flwht.    No  socmer  had 
Alexander  thns  obtained  ue  kingdcMn  than  he 
gave  sp  the  adminiitration  of  aSun  to  hia  rainia- 
ter  AmnnniaB,  and  himadf  to  a  lift  of  plramrc 
Ammonins  pnt  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  Gunil^  who  were  in  his  power ;  bnt  two  aons 
of  Deractnns  were  safe  in  Crete.    The  cjder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  a^nst  the  nsuiper.     Alexander  ^Ued 
for  hdp  to  his  frtherinW,  Ptolemy  Phikowtn; 
who  inarched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  fiivour  of  Demetrius.     Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  COicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
tho  river  Oenoparaa.     In  thu  battle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  vras  cmnpletdy  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  bad  taken  r^iige.    (b.  c  146.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Balaa)  is  doubtfuL 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  ngnifying    lord"  or 


**  king.**  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  called 
"  Epiphanes"  and  "  Nicephorus"  after  his  pre- 
tended fother.  On  others  **  Eoergetes "  and 
•*  Theopator."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14, 16 ;  Liv.  ^0. 
L  liiL;  Jua^  xxr,;  Appan,  .^rioaa,  c  67f  1 
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3Ik(ili.z.]I;Jowph.^  ziiL3Lf  4;  EMk 
(^miam;  CUntoa,  /tet,  iii.  p.  334.)       CP-  S.] 

ALEXAMDSft,  of  Bcsou ;  he  ud  Thnns 
loftKited  Daaetiiu,  the  md  of  Philip  IlL  of 
]bndBHi,ttHaMUi,ini.G.179.  (Lir.zL24; 
cemp.  DBHsnuuB,  «m  of  Philip.)      [h,  8.] 

ALEXANDER  CAJUfv^),  it  fint  bi^ 
n  Capfadocu,  ftmriafaed  a.  d.  212.  On  tl^ 
teth  oT  SerenUH  A.  D.  211,  he  nnted  Jenualon, 
ud  WW  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  NaiciMU, 
Uihif  of  that  city,  irimn  he  tfterwaidi  uoceeded. 
Ba  focnded  m  nrrliniiiilii  nl  library  at  Jaamlm, 
of  ihnA  Bawhiua  made  great  naa  in  mitiiig  hi> 
Hinacy.  After  wafierii^  under  Serenu  and  Carft- 
olhiba  wasat  laatthrtnrn  ialo  priam  at  CaeMM, 
tai,  after  witoeniog  a  good  eonflBMion,  died  A.  d. 
!S0.  Euebins  haa  preaetTed  fngnmta  of  a  lettn 
nittea  bv  him  ta  the  Autinoitei ;  of  anoUwr  to 
die  AntiadwDca  (liuL  Eod.  tL  11);  of  a  third 
Is  Oi^en  (n.  14);  and  vS  another,  written  ia  coo- 
junctitm  irith  Theoctistiu  of  Caeaarea,  to  Deme- 
ttiai  of  Aieiandria.    (n.  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  i^tAik- 
arf^  i  'A»4|paRcdf),  floaridwd  in  tha  third 
cenlny.  To  armd  the  dai^en  of  a  hand- 
•ame  penoo,  he  diagnioed  hinuelf  and  lired  aa 
a  contbeaver  at  Camae,  in  Ana  Minor.  The  aee 
of  atoM  city  being  neant,  the  pet^le  aoked  St. 
Gngocy  ThanmaturguB  to  ewne  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  ibr 
wMWiafibn,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
fiitae  to  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  **  Well, 
thca !  aako  Alezaadefv  the  coal- beaver,  biihop !" 
StOngory  had  him  lomiBOiMd,  diaeorered  hia 
£^giu*e^  and  having  arrayed  h^  in  taoefdotal 
THOnenta,  pcaented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
nrinn  and  joy,  accepted  the  i^ptHotment,  He 
addntaed  than  in  hwiifly  but  dignifiad  phrmti 
«al  tafed  the  church  till  the  Dedan  penecotion, 
aba  he  was  bant,  A.  s.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyiaen. 
Ta.  S.  Gnif.  TloMMotef^  19,  20,  ^  OaUand. 
AUiod.  iW.  voL  iii.  pp.  4fi7~460.)   [A.  J.  &] 

ALEXANDER  ^AXi^aipnt),  third  aon  of 
CissAinntB,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Theaiakoica, 
wt«  of  Alazaiider  the  OreaL  In  his  quarrel 
with  hu  dder  btother  Antipater  for  the  govem- 
nnt  [AMTirATu],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
PfrriiaB  of  Epima  and  Demetrins  Poliorcelea. 
To  tbe  former  he  waa  con^)eUed  to  nureDdar,  aa 
tbepriteof  hia  allianeo,  the  land  oo  the  aaa  caaat 
oflfatedoniK,  together  with  the  immnceB  of  Am- 
anda, Aanania,  and  Am^iiioehia.  (Pint, 
Pjnk.  p.  386,  b.)  DemetriuB,  according  to  Plo- 
tueh  (Pyrrk.  386,  d.,  Demetr.  S06,  a.),  arrived 
■fier  PjTifana  had  retired,  and  when  mattart, 
tkoi^  hia  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
die  laetheia.  Demebini,  tbereCbn,  ww  now  an 
mdcDae  viaitu^  and  Aksmder,  while  be  »- 
tared  him  with  all  outward  dvility,  la  aud  by 
Phitazch  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
•  baoqaet,  which  waa  baffled,  however,  by  the 
imMBiaD  of  Dcnetrina.  {Dmatr.  906,  a.  b.) 
na  Mxt  day  Demetriua  tot^  hia  departure,  and 
Almadtt  attended  him  aafeaaTheaaaly.  Hera, 
tt  lariM,  be  went  to  dine  with  Demetriua,  and 
(tiUng  tu  gnarda  with  him  by  a  Guided  refine- 
■ntt  vS  policy)  waa  aaaaaainated,  together  with  hia 
fricnda  no  attended  him,  one  U  whom  ia  aaid  to 
liavaeidaaHed,  that  DesiebiBi  wne  only  one  day 
brfmdind  with  then.  (Plot  DtmOr.  p.  90«, 
&d.;  Jnabsn.  1}  Diod.  zzi.  Esfc  7.)    tS.  B.] 


ALEXANDER  QlM^)a4f9i\  csqmw  of  Con^ 
RANTiMorLn,  waa  the  diird  ton  of  the  emperor 
Baailin*  and  Eudocia.  He  wu  bora  ^lout  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  hia  bther'a  death,  he  and  hia  bro- 
ther Lea,  the  phBoamher,  bi»e  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  Uth  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  oown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianahip  of  hia  bntther^i  aon, 
Conatantinua  Porpbyiogenitna,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  ao  aa  to  render  him  unfit  to  govon, 
had  be  not  been  pmanted.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, lAidi  kated  only  fcr  one  year  and  aoma 
daya,  wm  one  wimteniwtad  a^riei  of  acta  of 
cinel^,  debauchery,  and  licentiouaneaa ;  for  the 
leatnunta  which  m  had  been  obliged  to  pat  on 
himiatf  dttring  the  lifetime  of  hia  brother,  ware 
thrown  off  immediately  after  hia  acoeaaion,  and 
the  worthieat  |>monB  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  miniatera  to  hia  Insta  and  Inaaiona  were 
rataed  to  the  higbeat  honom  He  involved  hia 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simetm,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
riaoB,  but  he  did  not  live  to  aee  ita  outbreak.  He 
diedoD  the  7thof  June,  912,  in  ccoaeqaence  of  a 
dotaodi,  after  which  he  took  vioknt  eievciae  on 
hondiaek.  (Conatnt.  im  BatiL  36  j  Scylita.  pp^ 
£69,  608 ;  Zonaraa,  xvi.  15,  &&)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.).  patrianh  of  Coaatanti- 
noplb  [Arivb.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  {'MU^flOfu 
KofoifAMs),  awnamed  POLTUutQR  (noAatmfp), 
a  Greek  wiitw  and  aontawpoiwy  of  niDa.  Accmd- 
ing  to  Svidaa  be  waa  a  aatin  of  ^^eana  nd  a 
pupil  of  Crate*,  and  daring  the  war  of  SuUa  in 
Greece  waa  made  priaooet  and  aold  aa  a  akvo  to 
Comelina  Lentnlua,  who  took  him  to  Ilmne  and 
made  him  the  paedagogui  of  hia  children.  AAer- 
warda  Lentulua  teatornl  him  to  freedom.  From 
Saidaa  it  would  aaoa  aa  if  he  had  noeiTed  dw 
geatile  name  Comdina  from  Lentulua,  while  8w- 
vina  {ad  Am.  x.  388)  mya,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  fiaachiae  from  L.  Comeliua  ijulla.  He 
died  at  I«uentma  in  a  fire  which  ecDaunied  hia 
hctMB,  and  aa  aoon  aa  hia  wife  lieard  of  the  cala- 
mity, aha  hong  heraetl  The  atalement  of  Suidaa 
that  he  was  a  uHxn  of  Epheasa  ia  contradicted  by 
Slephanoa  Bymnthu  (a.  «.  Karidaor),  who 
thatbewaaanstiveofCotiaenm  in  Leuer  Phrygia, 
and  a  wm  of  Aadepiadea,  and  who  u  bwne  out  by 
the  Etnudogicum  Magnam  (a.  «v.  Sttoum  and 
vbere  Alexander  k  called  Konaadt. 
The  ■"V""  of  Polyhiatw  waa  given  to  him  oa 
account  of  hia  prodi^oua  laandng.  He  ia  aaid  to 
have  written  innnnKuable  wocka,  but  the  gnateat 
and  moat  important  among  them  waa  one  conaiatiog 
of  42  booka,  which  Steptumua  Byaantiua  calla 
nurroSarqt  'VKiis  A^yot.  Thia  worit  appeara  to 
;  have  contained  hiaterical  and  geagn|Aicid  aocounta 
of  neariy  all  coontriea  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  wrty  booka  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corre^nding  title,  auch  aa  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyoaca,  Ac.  But  audi  titlea  are  not  al- 
ways Bue  indiartiona  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  gieat  werfc ;  and  in  aotae  casea  it  ia 
maniieat  that  particolai  conntriea  were  treated  of 
in  aepaiale  worici.  Thua  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  aepunte  work  on  Crete  (SchoL  ad 
Apollm.  Rkod.  IV.  1492),  and  of  anothn  on  the 
"  Tnetna  lUyiicoB."  (VaL  Max.  viil  IS,  ext.  7.) 
Theae  geogsuihico-hiatinical  worka  are  referred  to 
ia  imwniwablft  paaaagea  of  Stephanua  Byaantina 
■nd  PSny.    A  aeparatc  wodt  on  the  Phiyi^m 
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mnndnu  Is  mentloaed  by  Pla torch  (D»  Afw.  5), 

and  ihvn  is  every  prolnbility  that  Alexander  Poly- 
bittor  u  alM>  tlie  antlior  of  the  work  Awlloxal 
*ikotriipuii,  which  teema  to  be  the  gnmndworic  of 
Diogenee  LaerduL  [Alexander  Lvcbnok.]  A 
wen*  on  the  lymboU  tt  the  PythsgMeant  U  mea- 
tioned  by  Clemens  Alexaadrinos  ^Snm.  i.  p.131) 
and  CjmUtis  {tidv.  JuUam.  ix,  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  histonr  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considenible 
fisgment  i>  preserved  in  Ensebins.  {Pra^,  Eoaaig. 
ix.  17 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alezand,  Sbvm.  L  p  143 ; 
Byx.  *;t)L 'lovSafo,)  Ahistoiyof  RomeinfiTe 
u  mentioned  \ty  Snidaa,  and  a  few  fragmenu 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Servins.  {Ad  Ae*.  niL  330, 
X.  888.)  A  completo  list  of  aD  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  pren  in 
Vossins,  De  Hid.  Graee.  p.  187,  Ac,  ed.  Wester- 
nann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  L  IL,  kings  of  Sgj^t  [Pto- 

intAEUS.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^|(D«fiot)  I.,  king  of  Epi- 
Rus,  was  the  son  of  Neoptolemtu  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  «  Alexander  the  Oreat 
He  came  at  an  eariy  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fiuhioD  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  PhiHp  in  requital 
mode  him  king  of  Epinis,  after  dethroning  his  con- 
sin  Aeacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavonred  to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Phibp. 
Philip,  howerer,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  faim  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatm  in  nuuria^.  (a  c  336.)  At 
die  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Paasaniaa. 
In  &  a  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lncanians  and  Bmttil  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samniteo  and  Lucanians  near  Paeatmn 
he  made  a  treaty  irith  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heraclea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lncanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
6rom  the  BmttlL  But  in  &c.  326,  thnngh  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucamm  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unftvoaraUe  drcomstances 
near  Pandosin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandoeia  find  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemns,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Justin, 
TiiL  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  S,  zriil  1,  xxiiL  1 ; 
Lir.  nil  3, 17, 24 ;  Diod,  xvi.  72.)  The  bead  on 
the  annewd  omn  Alennder  L  n^tresents  that 
of  Jnpiler.  [C.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epiriw,  was  the 
son  of  Pynhus  and  Lcmassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tjrrant  Agathoclea.  He  Buccf«ded  his  fa- 
ther in  a  c  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  bad  b^un  with  Antigonus  Gonataa,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  ftom  the  kingdom  of 
WsMdon.   He  was,  howereTf  di^oiseiied  of  both 


Macedon  and  Epinis  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  reAige  amongst 
the  Acamanians.  By  thnr  asnstanee  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  bbn,  be  recovered  Enima,  It  ^ipean 
Uiat  be  was  in  alliBnee  witii  the  Aetotiana.  H« 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrfaus  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  a  dai^ter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olymjuas 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  hw  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrio^  Then  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  aans  of  this  king.  Tba  tuma 
bear  a  youtbnil  heed  covend  with  the  sUn  of  an 
elephant*s  head,  as  spears  in  tbe  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  leivesenta  Pallas  fatdding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  uield  in  the  other,  and  bdbre 
ber  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thundeibolL  (Justin,  xviL 
I,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxriiL  1 ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix.  94 ; 
Pint  Pgn*.  9.)  IC.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  ('AA^fwSpot),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian, who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.Antoninua.  (CapitoLJV.  J«f.2 ; 
M.  Antonin.  i  §  10.)  We  still  possess  a  Atryos 
trtritpm  pronounced  apmi  him  by  tbe  ibetoiician 
Aristetdea.  (Vd.  L  (MiL  xii.  p.  142,  A&)  rL.S.] 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [Hebodes.] 
ALEXANDER  {'AkiSfutpot).  I.  Kshop  of 
HiKRAFOLis  in  Phrygia,  flooiisbed  a.  d.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  On  deoesptlt^gB 
iatrodaoed  by  ChriM  mA>  tkt  vjorid  rt  mtupip  *i<r^ 
frptt  XpiarSi  th  rif  xitrtum.  xe^  tf ;  net  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.  n.  481.  He  was 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesos.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  i^penly 
chaiged  him  with  Aponinarsnism,  and  x^ected 
the  comninnion  of  John,  Theodmt,  and  die  other 
Eastern  bishopa,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt  Twenty-three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  SymoetioM  advemu  TV^oediam  Iremaa 
m  Kooam  CbUeetioHtm  QmeSionim  A  B^wda,  p^ 
670,  &C.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^wSfm),  ST.,  HIERO- 
SOLYMlTANUS,a  disdple,  first,  of  Pantaenns, 
then  of  St  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  h«  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (BnBeb./fii<.£<»^  vi. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemont  HiiL 
Bed.  iii.  415,)  in  Capp«docia.  (S.  Hier.  Vv.  lU, 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Severrs  be  was 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.d.  204,  Euseb.Ti.  II,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asciepiades  siiecceded 
Sermon  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  31 1,  the  b^innins  of 
CaracaUali  retgn.  (See  [■]  tbe  Epistle  St  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antioctienes  by  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Enseb.  H.  E.  ti.  11.)    Ensrbius  ro- 
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IttH  (I.  that  by  Divbe  rmhtiaii  k  be- 
ame  cMdjiitar  Utbop  to  NazdMua,  biihcp  of 
Ariia,  Lc  Jenualem,  a.  D.  212.  (See  EhmK 
M  £L  TL  8;  Oarumie.  a.o.  228,  and  Alexan- 
itt\  [0]  pintle  to  the  Antbmtea  i^i.  Eiueb.  ff.  & 
li  11.)  Dnriag  hk  tmmopatm  of  oeady  fiorty 
nan  (far  he  oootiBwd  hiibop  as  tha  death  « 
8l  NaidHOi),  be  odieeted  a  TiluUa  Ibuy  of 
Baetfrimlieat  I^itda^  whidt  eziited  in  the  time  of 
EuttfaiDi.  {H.  JS.  vi  20.)  He  rwdred  Origen  when 
the  tmsUea  it  AleiandriB  drore  fahn  thcoos,  a.  d. 
216,  and  made  him,  tbon^  a  layman,  oxpbun  tha 
Seriptmea  pohlidy,  a  [no«»eding  whidi  he  jtutified 
in  [7]  an  e[aatie  to  Bidtop  Demetrias,of  Alezaadiia, 
(ip.  Emeb.  H.E.-n.  19,)  who,  howerar,  aent 
•onw  deacon*  to  bring  Oi^en  h<nne.  Ai  Origen 
wai  pe«iiig  thrtni^  Palestine,  on  aonie  neceiaary 
btanoB,  SL  Alezsnder  ordained  bun  pneat, 
(SLHier.  £ft  H  54*62,)  which canaed gnat dia- 
UibaDoemtfaedwdt.[ChuG»i.3  Afra^nentofa 
[t]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  rab- 
jatemU,^iLjSNaa&.  JE££n.ld.  SL  Alezandw 
died  in  the  I>edan  peraecntioa,  a.  d.  251,  in  piiaon 
{&  Diui.  Akx.  op.  Etmk.  H.KiLiS)  after  great 
■afefiagB  {Emtb,  n.  38),  and  ia  eommeiaoatsd  in 
ihe  Eaatem  dmcdi  an  12A  Oeeember,  m  the  Weat> 
cn  oa  IStfc  Blaidu  Mawbanea  aneeeeded  bin. 
Sl  Clement  ei  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  hia  De 
Camom  SecUmutioo  abont  the  obatfrance  of  Eaatw. 
{H.K  li.  13.)  Hia  ftagmenta  hare  been  men- 
tioned io  chitnological  order,  and  are  collected 
ia  GaUandi,  BibL  Pair.  iL  p.  201,  and  in  Roath'a 
iU^WK  Saenty  iL  pt  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  CAA^^u^pos 
IvMwx),  waa  the  aon  of  Johannea  Hyreanna,  and 
brother  <f  Aiistobolos  L,  whom  he  succeeded,  ae 
Kiag  of  theJew^  in  a.c  104,  aftor  pottiDg  to 
teh  oae  of  hia  bnthera,  iriw  kid  cUm  to  the 
ctDwn.  He  took  advantage  t£  the  nn^aieC  atate  of 
^lia  to  attack  the  citiea  of  Ptotemala  (Acre), 
Don,  and  Oaaa,  wbicb,  with  aevetal  otboa,  had 
Bade  themaelvM  independent.  Tha  people  of 
Ptalenau  mdied  lev  aul  to  Ptolemy  lAthyina, 
AcB  Icing  of  Cyprna,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
tikty  ihouBad  matt.  Alexander  waa  defeated  on 
the  faaaka  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  rataged  the 
(otmtiy  in  the  moat  barbarona  laamnT.  In  a.  a 
102,  dei^iatra  ome  to  the  aanataitee  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  waa  com- 
peQed  to  return  to  CyjHua.  (&  c  101.)  Soon  af- 
tenmda  Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed Us  atta^a  i^on  the  iadefondaBt  dtiea.  In 
&  c  N  he  took  Uaaa,  deatn^ed  the  city,  and 
iBUMcnd  all  the  inbabitanta.  The  result  ti  these 
andatakuiga,  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  |aity  oC  the  Saddnceea,  drew  npon  him  the 
lattel  of  tlw  Phariseea,  who  were  by  br  the  more 
Bimenaa  party.  He  waa  atta^ed  by  the  peo]^ 
io  a,  c  94,  while  offidating  aa  bigb-prieat  at  the 
fart  itf  Tabemadea ;  bat  the  insiuiectioa  waa  pat 
dnwD,  and  aix  thotuaod  of  the  inaoigenta  shtin.  In 
the  next  year  (&  c.  93)  he  made  an  en>edition 
s^snst  Anboa,  and  made  the  Anbe  ofOiuad  and 
the  Mosbites  tribntaiy.  But  in  c.  92;  in  a 
tamiaign  againat  Obeites,  the  emir  of  the  Aiaba  of 
iiwlonilis,  he  fell  into  an  ambnah  in  the  moaa- 
(BBS  of  Oadaia  ;  hia  armv  was  entirely  destroyed, 
sad  he  himadf  escq>ed  with  difficult.  The  Pha- 
ruecs  sdxed  the  of^xHtanity  thus  afforded,  and 
tnlu  ou  into  ooen  lerolt.  At  first  they  wen 
«EeHU.8nd  AleiaDdei  waaeompellad  to  ^  to 


the  raoiintallis  (a  c.  88) ;  bat  two  yean  aft«^ 
wards  he  gained  two  dedsive  victories  After  the 
second  of  theae,  he  caused  eight  bimdred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  nbela  to  be  cmdfied,  and 
tbnr  wives  and  cbildren  to  be  butchered  befwe 
their  ayea,  while  be  and  his  concttbines  baoquetad 
fn  sUht  af  the  Tktina.  Thia  act  of  attod^  pre- 
cnied  lor  him  the  name  cf  "  the  Thnein.^  It 
prodneed  ita  effect,  however,  and  the  nbellion  was 
abortly  afterwards  au^prasaed,  after  the  war  bad 
bated  six  yean.  During  the  next  three  yean 
Alexander  made  soote  snecessfid  campaigns^  reco- 
vered several  dties  and  fortrcsaes,  and  pushed  his 
eonqnesta  b^and  the  Jordan.  On  his  letura  to 
Jenualam,  u  n.  c.  81,  his  excesdve  drinking 
bnu^t  on  a  qnattaa  agne,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engi^ed  in  the  siege  of 
Ri^aba  in  Oenwena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-aenn 
years.  He  left  Us  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Cmna  of  tbia  king  an  extant,  bam  wUdi  it  a^ 
peart  that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  waa  a  name  which  he  asaamed  accord- 
ing to  the  Dfevaknt  custom.  ( Jotepbos,  AnL  Jud, 
liu.  12-15.)  [C.P.M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AX4(o»faef),  aunamed  laiua, 
tbeehief  *™™«"«^**'  of  the  Aelaiian%  wu  a  man 
of  eonddamUa  ability  and  ekqneaoe  bt  an  Aet»> 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  S3 ;  Poiyb.  zviL  S,  &c.)  In 
n.  c  198  be  was  picaent  at  a  coUoqny  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gall,  and  spoke  againat  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  mying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Oreeoe,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetoiiana  the  towns  wbicb  had  foimerly  been 
sabject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  suen  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aebuian,  answered  bim 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxiL  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting  be  was  aent  aa  amhaHador  of 
the  Aetdiaus  to  Rome,  whoa,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  aoeaaationa 
againat  Philip.  (Polyb.  x«ii.  10.)  In  a  c  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeUng,  at  which 
T.  Qninetins  Fhuninmoa  with  his  allies  and  kin^ 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip waa  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peacefid  arrangement  with  Hiilia  (Po- 
lybt  xviiL  19,  Ac ;  Appian,  Maoed.  viL  I.)  In 
B.  c  1 95,  when  a  conpeas  el  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
QnincttBs  Fhunininos  at  CoiinUt,  for  the  purpoas 
<rf  wwuiwting  the  war  that  was  to  be  ondertakea 
a|Bnat  Nafaii,  Alexandet  tpeka  uainst  tha  Athe- 
nians, and  also  indnnatad  that  the  Romans  were 
actiiig  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv, 
23.)  When  in  &  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobitior, 
after  hia  victory  over  Antiocbus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aelolians  seat  envoys  to 
Athena  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  aikd  Lycopus,  wen  sent  to 
Rome  to  sne  for  peace.  Sunder,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  priaonen  in  Cepbalenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extMting  a  heavy 
lanaam.  Alexander,  nowever,  although  be  waa 
veiT  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  aoeord- 
ingiy  kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  hbented,  at  ^e  command  of  the  Ramans^ 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAAJ{<»V»)>  sumaaed  Lvch- 
Hira  (Altxm),  a  Greek  riietstidan  and  poet.  He 
waa  a  native  of  ^lwan»»  whean  he  is  aDmetimei 
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eaDed  Alexander  Epbeitiia,  and  miut  ham  fifed 
■hoitly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xir.  pt  642), 
who  nendons  Um  among  the  more  recent  Epheaian 
anthoTB,  and  alio  atates,  t)uA  he  took  a  part  in  the 
politick  affoin  of  his  natire  cit^.  Stn^  aacribes 
to  him  a  hiatiHy,  and  poema  of  a  didactic  kind, 
TIL  one  on  aatrwiomy  ind  another  m  geogi^ila'i 
in  wioA  he  dewnbei  the  gnat  eontfawnts  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  aepante  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  aonroea,  bote  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  whu^  it  contained  an 
account.  What  kind  of  hiitory  it  waa  that  Strabo 
allndei  to,  ia  nnoertain.  The  ao-called  Aorelins 
Vietor  (da  Or^  OaO.  Bom.  9)  i}notea,  it  ia  tme^ 
the  flrat  botdc  of  a  hiataryof  die  Bfanic  var  by 
Alexander  the  EphniaD  ;  bnt  thia  authority  i> 
more  than  doubtfnl.  Some  writers  have  aappoBed 
^t  this  Alexander  ia  the  author  of  the  hiitoiy  of 
the  anooemon  of  Greek  philoHopherB  (of  t^w  ^u\o- 
ai^m  SnSoxo'lt  which  ia  ao  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenea  iMrtnu  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iT.  62,  vii.  179,  Tiii.  24,  ix.  61);  bnt  this  woric 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Poljhiator.  Hia 
gewn^jhioil  poem,  of  which  Beveial  fragment*  are 
atilT  extant,  u  freqn^dy  referred  to  by  Stephanna 
Byiantiufl  and  others.  (Steph.Byx.f.m  Adwifdoi, 
Ttnrpofidi^  Afipot,  TfWtarat,  HeXirala,  &c.;  comp. 
Euatatfa.  ad  Dion^.  Peri^.  388,  591.)  Of  hia 
aatKmomlcal  poem  a  fragment  is  atill  extant,  which 
haa  been  erroneously  attribnted  by  Oale  (Adtiend. 
ad  ParUim.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  {ad  VUrwe.  ii. 
p.  23«  &C.)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke, 
SAadm  CMtwae,  pi.  7,  &c)  It  is  hi^ly  probable 
dnt  Cicero  (w<  Jit  iL  20, 22)  is  spetOiing  of 
Alexander  Lychnna  when  he  aaya,  that  Alexander 
ia  not  a  good  poet,  a  caieleu  writer,  but  yet  pos- 
lesaea  some  infoTmation.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLlTESCAA^go^JpOT 
AvunroAintr),  was  ao  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
whether  aa  bom  there,  w  because  he  was 
theie^  ia  nncertun.  At  fitit  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  1^  peraons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himselL  Converted  to  the 
fidth,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  {Trao- 
iatmt  de  PlaeHi*  MaiuiAaeonm)  in  Greek,  which 
was  fint  published  by  Combos,  with  a  I^tin 
Teraion,  in  the  Avctarixm  Nomtriamtn  BiU.  u. 
Pair,  Ps.  iL  pag.  3,  &&  It  is  pabliahed  alno  by 
<3aDandi,  Sibl.  Pair.  toL  n.  p.  73.  He  was  biahi^ 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  ^^lome  da  M<mieh.  op. 
Mtmtpuuom.  BibL  CbuUs.  ^  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Heletins.  (Le  Quien,  Oriem 
JOm.  Tol.  il  p.  697.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^fartpoi),  the  son  of  Litbi- 
HACHue  by  as  Odiyrioa  woman,  whom  Polyaenna 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  A^thoclea  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
hia  hther  m  b.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Alia  with  the 
widow  (rfhia  bntber,and  iolicited  ud  of  Seleneu. 
A  w«r  enmed  In  conseqnenoe  between  Sdencne 
and  Lyumachna,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
B.  c  281,  in  the  plain  of  Coros  in  Phiygia.  His 
body  was  convejed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersoneans.  and  there  bnried  between  Cardia  and 
Poctya,  where  hia  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausaniai.  (1  10.  §  4,  5 ;  Appian,  64.) 

ALEXANDER  1.  ('AAi{(p4pot).  the  tenth  king 
of  Macbdonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntaa  L  When 
Hegabasna  sent  to  Macedonia,  abont  &  c.  507,  to 
danDid  earth  and  water,  aa  a  tdun  of  mbnuanon 


to  Darim,  Amyntaa  was  still  leigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Petann  envoya,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntaa,  through  fear  of  his  gueata,  oideied  than 
to  attend,  Bnt  when  the  Fersiana  proceeded  ta 
ofiet  indignitiea  to  them,  Alexander  cansed  them  . 
to  retiR,  nnder  pelenoe  itf  amy  tug  Umu  mm 
beootifiil^,  and  intradnced  in  ueir  ctead  Mane 
Macedonian  yonths,  dressed  in  female  attii«,  who 
slew  the  Petaians.  As  the  Peraiana  HA  not  re- 
turn, Megabazns  sent  Bubom  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  bnt  Alexander  eao^ied  the  dan- 
^r  by  givii^  bis  sister  Qygaea  in  nmniage  to  the 
Purian  oenoaL  AoeoKUng  to  Jmtiii,  jUannder 
sneoeeded  his  firth  er  in  the  kingdom  sood  after 
these  erenta.  (Herod.  17—21,  viiL  186; 
Justin,  viL  2 — 4.)  In  &  a  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Perrian  general  Mar- 
donins  (Hood,  vi  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece  (&  c.  460),  Alexandw  accompanied  the 
Pnsian  army.  He  ganied  the  confidence  of  Mor- 
dontus,  and  waa  sent  by  him  to  Atbena  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  to  propose  peace  to  the  AUic- 
nians,  which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impasdUe  to  contend  with 
the  Peruana.  He  was  nnaBCGearfnl  in  hk  nua- 
don ;  bat  thoi^  he  continued  in  the  Pennn 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  conse 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardoniua 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136, 140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  &  c.  463, 
when  CinM»  recovered  Thaaoa.  (PlnL  CSas.  14.) 
He  was  iocceeded  tnr  l^rdiccaa  II. 

Alexander  was  the  firat  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
compe^tor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  hia  Greek  descent, 
(Herod.  T.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  receivad  a  conadenUe  awesaina  of  ter- 
riuny,   (Thne.  iL  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II,  f^AJj^artpat),  the  aU- 
teenth  king  of  Macbdonia,  the  ddest  am  of 
Amyntaa  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  K  c.  869, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  neatly  two  years, 
thouf^  DiodoTus  as«gna  only  one  to  hia  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thesaaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der (tfPhoaa,  a  nanrper  roae  iq>  in  Haoedoma  of 
the  name  of  Ptademy  Alcntea,  whom  IKodoma, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king;  Pelo|udas,  being  caUed  in  to  mediate 
between  uem,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  aevetal 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, waa  PhiUp,  the  youngest  ^tber  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  bther  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  he  hod  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  mordered  by 
Pttden^  Aloriteo,  or  according  to  Juitin  (vii.  5), 
thmngn  the  intrigoea  ti  hia  notber,  ^mj^et. 
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Paiwttwi  (itfiA.  Jy.  pL  402)  mmn  Apollo, 
■hues  u  one  of  tha  morderen.  (Diod.  xt.  60« 
61, 67.  71,  77 ;  Pint.  POt^  26. 27  \  Athen.  xit. 
p.629,d.;  Aeachin.  dafaU-  Lts.^  31,1.  38.) 


ALEXANDER  IIL  fAA^JivV),  king  of 
MicKDoNu,  EomMmed  the  Qrrat,  was  born  at 
FeOa,  in  the  aatunm  of  b.  c.  356.  He  was  the 
loa  of  Philip  IL  and  Olympiaa,  and  he  inherited 
much  of  the  natnTsl  di^mntioa  of  both  of  his  p>- 
Kiits — the  cool  forethought  and  pnctieal  wisdom 
of  his  bther,  and  the  a^ent  enUiBUMm  and  nn- 
goTerasble  pasnons  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
betmged  to  the  rojal  hoose  of  Epeirus,  and  throu^ 
l(T  he  traced  his  descent  &Dm  the  great  hero 
Adulles.  His  csrl^  education  was  committed  to 
Leoudu  and  I^amachu^  tlw  fbnner  of  whom 
was  a  idatian  of  his  motlier%  and  the  latter  an 
Aamanian.  Leonidas  early  accostomed  him  to 
eidnre  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lynmachus  recom- 
mended himself  to  bis  rojal  pupil  by  obsequious 
flittery.  Bat  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
^  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
OKT  his  nmid  and  chaneter,  midi  it  maaifcat  to 
tie  hteat  petiod  of  his  lifb  Aristotle  wrote  for 
hii  ose  s  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  dear  and  camprebenBiTe  fiews  of  the  political 
icIttioDsofnatiQnsandoftbe  nature  of  goreniment, 
idiidi  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
qutsts,  may  &iHy  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
lad  memd  in  bu  youdi  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
Isamben.  It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
ef  disooTery,  which  diirtingutshes  him  from  the 
herd  of  Tulgar  conqoann,  mi^  also  have  been  im- 
pholed  in  hira  by  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
m  his  phyaieu  cdacatio&  negjected.  He  was 
ciriy  trained  in  all  maaly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
bonematiship  h«  excelled  all  of  his  ue ;  and  is 
the  art  of  war  he  liad  the  adnntage  «  his  father^ 
instruction. 

At  the  eai]y  age  of  uxteen,  Alexander  was  en- 
tiBsted  witb  the  goTemme&t  of  Macedonia  by  his 
falhtr,  while  he  was  obliged  to  kave  his  Icin^om 
to  ns^  against  Byaantinm.  He  fint  distinguished 
himid^  boweTct,  at  the  battle  of  Chaaroneia 
{%.  c.  U8),  when  the  nctoiy  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impetnod^  and  connue. 

On  the  nmider  of  Phibp  (b.  c.  3S6),  just  after 
he  had  made  anaagements  to  march  into  Aua  at 
tha  head  eg  tha  emftdeiata  Oieeks,  Alexander 
aseaded  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  and  fbmid  hbn- 
sdfsDmmBded  by  enemies  on  erery  side.  Attains, 
dte  imde  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Aas  by  Pannenion  with  a  consderable  force,  ae- 
pted  to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
■Msthfww,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy ; 
sod  the  barborisns  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dnumons.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
could  save  him;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  nerer 
defideuL  Attalus  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  npid  march  into  the  soath  of  Greece  otct- 
ntd  all  oi^oatkm;  Thebea,  vhich  Iiad  bean 
flHst  USm  ^^nst  him,  submitted  when  ha 
lOBtditita^deB;  and  the  aMmUecI  Oieeks  at 
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tha  Itthmna  (X  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exertion  of 
the  Idwedaemmiiana,  elected  him  to  the  command 
agunst  Persia,  which  bad  preTiousI^  been  bestowed 
npcm  his  &ther.  Being  now  at  hbeity  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  <£  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (e«riy  in  &c.  333)  ■eioai  mount  Hasnma, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  fiv  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
bam  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  bis 
retnm,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
lUyrians  and  TaulanUi,  who  were  oUiged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Haoedonian  snpremac7>  While  en- 
gaged iu  these  distant  conn  tries,  a  report  of  hia 
deaUi  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  Bat  a  terrible  punishment  awmted 
them.  He  advanced  into  BoeoUa  by  ra^ud  marches, 
and  ^>peared  before  the  gates  of  the  cttpr  almort 
before  the  inhabitants  bad  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
bniluttga,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  firte,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprscaling  his  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
Tance  further ;  the  panisbment  of  Thebes  was  A 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  [vepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  &  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  aa  army  of  aboat  35,000  men.  Of 
these  80,000  w«e  foot  and  5000  hocae;  and  of 
the  fnmeroidy  12,000  were  Macedonians.  Bat 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skilL,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
laige  mpidiei. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Graoicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memoon, 
a  Rnodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
dw's  aimy  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
bnt  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  Uie  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  foUowing 
year  (n.  c  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  birnaA- 
able  opponent  After  the  capture  of  Halicamaasna, 
Mnmwn  had  collected  a  powerfiil  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  idaods  in  the  Aegaean,  and  thnatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  nuching  against  Dnrius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  <^  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
tt  impntance  m  the  ompaign  was  the  captine  of 
HaUeaiusana,  which  was  not  taken  till  bte  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Oordimn,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  waa  smd,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Aria. 

In  B.  G.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordinm  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Oordium  he  marched 
Ihroi^  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  c^y  of  Tarsus,  where  he  neariy  lost  his  life  by 
a  fevw,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
throng  throwing  himself  wmii  heated,  into  the 
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cold  vaten  of  the  Cydmu.  Duin  BMBotime  had 
collected  an  imiDeiue  aimy  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
witli  SOfOOO  Qreek  nerccnanea  ;  bat  ioitead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  6a 
some  time,  and  which  was  &TOtifBble  to  his  nnm- 
ben  mi  the  evoIntiMi  of  his  isvaby,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  (dain  of  Tbbdb,  who*  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  thnnigh 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darios  reached  it  j  Init 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligeDce  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  stf^  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Penian  army  m*  de- 
feated with  druadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
eucapei  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thxp- 
sacus ;  bnt  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  ban^  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  ddicaey  and  leqiect.  The  hatde  of 
Imiib,  iriiich  was  fbugbt  towuds  the  dose  of  B.  c. 
S33,  decided  the  &te  of  the  Persian  empire ;  bnt 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pnrsae 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially fmnidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
■ntoaitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  a  &  332,  af^  an  obstinate  deCmce  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  paaished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  si«^  of  Qaaa,  which 
again  ddayad  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
ward%  according  to  Joseph  at,  he  marched  to  Jen- 
aalem,  intending  to  pualsh  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  utpeaiance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  T^s  story  is  not  mentimied  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  'Egy^ 
tiona  had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  tem{Je*.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  whidi  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eaatcm  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
mote  than  realised  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
Ammon,  and  afWr  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  eoast  to  Paiaetoniiun,  be  turned  aouth- 
ward  through  the  desert  and  thnateached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  qning  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  aimy.  He  marched  throngfa  Phoe- 
niciaand  Syria  to  the  Euphmtes,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacns ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  nave  amounted  to  more  than  •  million  ol  men, 
is  the  fbam  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fimght 
in  the  montii  of  October,  b.  c  S31,  and  ended  in 
the  comjJete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  porsued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  milea  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fbudiL  Da- 
rius, who  had  loft  the  field  of  battle  eany  in  the 


day,  fled  to  Edatna  (Hamadan).  in  Me&t. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  tiT  AMa ;  ud 
he  began  to  aasnme  all  the  pomp  and  fidendaar  of 
an  Auatie  de^oL  His  ad<^on  of  Peraan  halrits 
and  cnstoDU  tended  donbtiess  to  conciliate  the 
aflections  hia  new  sal^iectB;  bnt  these  oat- 
ward  skna  of  eaatem  royal^  were  also  aooooi- 
paniad  hj  many  aeU  wwtby  on^  ef  an  Bartein 
tyrant;  he  exennsed  no  contnal  over  hia  paa- 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  die  most  violeDt 
and  nngovemable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Snsa,  and  Pers^Mlis,  which  all  somen dered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  Hud  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
acooonts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  ina^ 
gation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  conrtexan. 

At  the  be^nning  of  B.  c  330,  Alexander 
macbai  fiont  Persqwik  into  Medi%  whwe  Datioa 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  thnngh  Bhagae  and  the  pasaea  of  the 
Elbun  moBntains,  called  by  the  ancienta  the 
plan  Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  par- 
sned  bun  throiuh  the  deserts  of  Pwthia,  and  had 
neariy  reached  him,  when  the  nnfoitnnato  kins  na 
murdered  by  Bessns,  sati^i  of  Bactria.  and  hia  aa- 
sociates.  Alexandtt  sent  his  body  to  Pmepolis,  to 
beburied  inthetmnbsof  thePernan  kin^  Bessns 
esci^ied  to  Boctria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gmn  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius's  army,  who  wen  assembled  thera.  After 
some  n^tiatioQ  he  saooeeded ;  they  wete  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spendmg  fifteen  days  at  ZadiacartK, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entmated  to  Sadbamnes,  the 
fbimer  mtiap  of  the  oovntry,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus,  but  had 
not  proceeded  fiu,  when  he  was  recalled  by  tbe  re- 
volt of  Satibaizanes.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days'  march :  the  satrap  took  to  ftuht,  and 
a  new  governor  was  mninted.  Instead  ^  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  aeems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordinglT 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangae  an^ 
Sanngae, 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Pn^thasia,  the  ctuti- 
tal  of  the  Drangae,  an  event  oocnired,  wbich 
shews  the  altered  character  of  AlexandN*,  ud  re- 

preaenU  him  in  tbe  light  of  a  suniidous  oriental 
despoL  Philotas,  the  eon  of  his  raithful  general, 
Pannenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  lifo.  He  was  accused  by  Alexaader 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death* 
Pormenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  amy  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  bis  son.  Several  other  trials  for  tRaaon 
followed,  and  many  Mncedwdans  were  execntcd.  ' 

Alexntder  now  advanced  through  the  country 
'  of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Aiachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  CMnplete  subjugation  of  Ar^  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (b.  c.  330.)  In  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  fbllowing  year  (&  a  329),  he 
dOBsed  the  moonbuna  S[  uie  I^niwnisaa  (the 
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Hindw  Cwwh),  and  marched  into  Bactria  agaiiut 
Bhm  On  tile  approach  of  Alexander,  Beint 
M  wmm  the  Oxoa  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
Ubwcd  hiu,  and  tran*ported  hia  amy  aooaa  the 
rinr  on  the  akina  of  the  tenta  stofied  with  atnw. 
Shortly  after  the  panage  Beaaua  was  betrayed  into 
hii  handi,  and,  aftn  being  cndly  mntiUted  by 
order  d  Alezandtf,  waa  put  to  death.  Prom  the 
OxM  Aleuader  advanoed  aa  lur  aa  the  Jaxaitea 
Sir),  whidi  he  cmned,  and  dafaUed  amnl 
SnrAan  ttibaa  mcA  of  that  rim  After 
bmSm  s  city  Alexaodiia  on  the  Jaxartaa*  he 
itOani  Us  atepe,  recroaKd  the  Orna,  and  iMntned 
to  Ztriaipa  or  Bactta,  whete  he  tfmt  the  winter 
oT  339.  It  waa  hoe  that  Alexander  killed  hk 
fnai  Ckiaa  in  a  dmnkeD  nrd.  [CLurua] 

b  the  ipring  irf  &  c  S38,  Akoouider  again 
CTPtd  the  Uzna  to  eoaplata  the  aiibjngatioD 
Sogdima,  bnt  waa  not  ahle  to  eflect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  wintw  qnartfn  at  Kan- 
taea,apfaKe  in  the  middleof  the  prorince.  At  the 
begjnnbg  of  the  following  year,  B,  a  827,  he  took 
a  iBOimtain  fortteaa,  in  whidi  Ozyartei,  a  Bactrian 
prince^  had  depootad  hia  wife  and  danf^item 
The  beaaty  of  Hozana,  eoe  of  the  ktter,  cqiSfated 
the  conqnerw,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  hii 
mik.  This  marriage  with  one  oif  hii  eaatem  ml^ 
jtcta  via  in  aocotdance  with  the  whoie  of  hia 
pdicy.  Haring  completed  the  aHtqaett  of  Sogdi- 
ina,  Alexander  maidiod  aonthwatd  into  BacUia, 
and  made  preparationa  for  the  inndon  of  IndiL 
\fhile  in  Bactria,  another  con^aiacy  wai  diicoT- 
end  far  tlte  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
fanned  by  Hennokos  with  a  nnmber  of  tne  royal 
pigei,  anl  CaUiathenea^  a  pnpil  of  Aristotle,  was 
tardred  in  iu  AH  the  cou^ntim  wan  pot  to 
dnth. 

Alexander  did  not  leaTo  Bactria  tiO  late  in  the 
i|nng  of  &  c  327,  and  croiaed  the  Indus,  profa*- 
Uy  near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
tiK  coontty  of  the  Penjab,  w  the  Five  Rirers. 
I^iflaa,  the  Im^  of  the  pM^  inmediatdy  east 
ef  tte  indna,  rahoitled  to  Urn,  ud  thos  ha  net 
with  DO  laaiatanca  till  he  nached  the  Hydaapea, 
^ao  the  i^oiita  bank  of  which  Poms,  an  Indian 
bag,  waa  posted  with  a  huge  army  and  a  consider- 
able nmnber  of  deiJunts.  Alexander  managed  to 
CRMS  the  rirer  lupeiceiTed  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Pons  ma  defeated  after  a  galUnt  moslaaoe,  and 
likea  priaotter.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kit^dom,  and  treated  him  with  distingoished 
koooar. 

AlmnHar  remuned  thirty  days  oo  the  Hydaspes, 
daring  which  time  he  fconded  two  towns,  one  on 
eadi  bonk  of  the  rirer:  ob»  waa  called  Bwephala, 
in  hoDDor  of  hia  hone  Bacephiha,  who  died  here, 
i^onying  him  thran^  so  mai^  Ttctofka;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemoiate  his  victory. 
From  thene  he  marched  to  the  Acesinei  (the 
CUaab),  which  he  CRMaed,  and  sabaeqnently  to  the 
Hydaslea  (the  Bsvee),  iriudi  be  also  cioaaed, 
to  attadi  anothn  P«iia,  who  had  spared 
to  ledat  him.  Bnt  as  he  apposdted  nearer, 
this  Puiu  Sed,  and  his  dominions  wen  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hjdaifies.  The  Cathaei,  howerer,  who  also 
mil  cast  of  the  Hydnotea,  offsred  a  Tigcgoos 
iTMtsnu.,  bnt  wera  defeated.  Alexander  sliU 
pRaed  ferwaid  tiD  he  nached  the  Hyphaais 
\Gna),  wUch  he  was  pepuit^  to  enaa,  when 


the  MaeedoniaBa,  worn  eat  by  hug  serrice,  and 
tited  of  the  war,  raftued  to  prDoeed ;  and  Afexan- 
der,  notwithstanding  his  entraaties  and  pnyera, 
was  obliged  to  lead  then  back.  He  nturned 
to  the  Hyda^ea,  when  he  had  prerioiialy  pven 
otdMs  for  the  baildii^  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  tin 
nmainder  mangled  along  the  hanks  in  two  diri- 
siona.  This  was  late  in  the  aatninn  of  327.  The 
paopla  on  each  side  cS  the  river  anbmitied  witb- 
eot  weiitanee,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  oonqnest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  aeveidy 
wonnded.  At  the  eonfluenoe  of  the  AoeaineB 
and  the  Indna,  Alexander  fonnded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  ntnp,  with  a  conndembte  body 
of  Oree^  Hen  he  bmlt  aone  fraah  ships,  and 
shortly  aftaiwaids  sent  aboat  a  third  of  the 
amy,  mdar  Cntms,  throng^  the  country  at 
the  Anchoti  and  Dfati|^  into  Cbnnania.  He 
himself  cmtinned  his  voyage  down  the  Indna, 
foonded  a  dty  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  iha  Indian  ocean. 
Ha  seems  to  have  reached  the  moath  at  the 
Indna  ahont  the  niddla  of  836.  NeaichiiB  waa 
•ent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  eonat  to 
the  Penian  snlf  [NnAacHiIs],  and  Alexander 
set  out  foun  Pattala,  about  September,  to  ntun 
to  Persia.  Is  his  maidi  thrangh  Oedioaia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
prorisioiu,  till  they  arrived  at  Pun,  when  they 
obtained  sopplies.  From  Pun  he  advHieed  to 
Carman  (Rinnan),  the  cafntal  of  Caraania,  wheia 
he  was  joined  by  Cntoiia,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Neatchus,  who  had 
aocomi^iahed  the  voyage  m  atfety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  aniy,  under  H»- 
phaestioo,  along  the  Penim  gnlf.  while  be  htm> 
sel^  with  a  snuU  force,  marched  to  nuaigadaa^ 
Mid  from  thence  to  Peiaepalis,  when  M 
pointed  Peooestas,  a  Macedonian,  goveiMir,  » 
idace  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whan  ho 
pot  to  death,  fer  lypresring  the  province. 

Fnn  Poniepolii  Alenader  advanced  to  Sua, 
iriiidi  ha  nadied  in  the  b^innii^  of  325.  Hen 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  tn^  aone  net  fesai 
their  hboun ;  and  foithfol  to  Ua  pfan  of  femn^ 
his  Buopean  and  Asiatic  nbjecta  into  one  people, 
he  asagned  to  about  ewhty  <^his  generals  Antic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  hias- 
aelf  took  a  aeoond  wife,  Bardne,  the  eUeat  datq^ 
ter  of  Darius,  and  accwding  to  some  acooants,  a 
third,  Pamatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Uuodonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  genoali,  and  married  Asiatic 
women;  all  titan  nceived  pnsento  from  the  king. 
Alexander  abo  aaroUed  bvge  numben  of  Auatica 
among  his  Imopa,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  dirwted  his  attentvm  to  the 
increase  of  eommerce,  and  fox  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigaUe,  by  mnoving 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  hem  made  ia 
die  liver  far  tk  puipon  irrigation. 

The  Macedcniana,  who  wen  discoitented  with 
sevenl  of  the  new  anangemento  of  the  kii^,  ud 
e^sedally  at  his  placing  the  Persiana  on  an  eqiality 
with  thonselves  in  many  mpects,  rose  in  mutiny 
i^ainst  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  1 0,000 
Macedmian  vetanna,  who  nturned  to  Eun^  un- 
der the  command  of  Calbetm.  Tomrds  the  chne 
of  the  same  year  (n.  c.  32ft)  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
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when  ha  loti  Ua  gral  branrito  Haphwition ;  and 
hie  grirf  for  hu  lo«  knew  no  bonnde.  From 
tarn  ka  tnanked  to  Bftbjion,  mbduing  in  hie  way 
tha  Coeaei,  a  moontain  tribe ;  and  befon  he  rmdk- 
fld  Bab^on^  he  was  met  hj  anbaeeadon  from 
afanoet  erery  part  of  the  known  worid,  who  bad 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqomr  of  Aeia. 

Alezandw  reached  Babylon  in  the  ipringof 
321,  abont  ■  year  before  his  death,  notwithstandr 
in^  the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  jtredicted 
enl  tohim  if  beentand  the  city  at  that  tuna.  Ho 
intendad  to  maka  Babybn  the  cqMlal  itf  his  ampin, 
aa  the  beat  p^t  of  oommnnieatioD  between  Us 
eastern  mid  westam  domimoiii.  His  schemes  were 
amneroua  and  gi^tie.  His  first  object  was  the 
oonqneet  of  Aii^ia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  and,  by  the  sebji^iatioD  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  wast  But  bis  Tiem  were  not  confined 
awvely  to  oonqoest.  He  aeot  Handaides  to  bniU 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  nid  to  m  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  Uie  diatriba- 
tioD  of  waten  in  the  Babylannn  phun,  and  fnr 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  En^irates  to  inject 
the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Anbian 
expedidon  neariy  comi^eta ;  hot  ahnoat  imraedi- 
aiely  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
batdy  brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  aroond  Bahyton,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  hCay  or  Jane,  &  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
bat  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diocaa.  Roxana  was  with  ohild  at  the  time  of  his 
deadu  and  afterwards  b«M!e  a  eon,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexuder  Aegna. 

The  history  of  Alexander  fbnns  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  mariced  by 
■DButhiog  BiMe  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
ernjrstep  at  hia  coarse  the  Greek  langoMe  and 
civihaatini  took  root  and  floniisbed  t  and  after  his 
death  Oreek  kingdoms  were  fMined  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  eenturiea.  By 
hia  oonqneaU  the  knowledge  of  ™f"^'"^  was  in- 
oeased;  the  sciences  of  ge^ruhy,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additiona;  and  it  was 
throogh  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Earopeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  sorviveB.  Our  beat  account  oomesfrom 
Anian,  who  lived  In  the  seoond  contory  of  the 
ChristiBn  aera,  bat  who  drew  vp  hk  history  from 
die  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I^sus,  and 
Aristobulns  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  Qidntos 
CurtiuH,  Phitarch's  life  of  Alexaodw,  and  the 
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epitones  of  Jostin  and  Dtodoms  8■e□]lB^  w«R  abo 
oranpited  from  eariier  writers.  The  best  modem 
writers  on  the  sabjeet  are :  St.  Cr»x,  Exumm 
eritigm  det  mama  Hulorimt  AltMmdn  le  Qnmd; 
Droysen,  Oetekkkte  Alaamhn  tim  Gnmm;  Wil- 
hauM,  Zj«  </  Alamderi  ThiilwaU,  ifntory  ^ 
C/neoe,  nU.  vi.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  iV.  CAA^m^s),  king  of 
Macidonu,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Oraat  and 
Roxana,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  deatii  of  his 
fothat,  in  BL  a  828.  He  was  adcoowledgedaa  tha 
partHK  of  ndlip  Arriudaans  in  the  emjure,  and  waa 
under  the  guardianship  of  Peidiccaa,  the  r^ent, 
tin  the  death  of  the  latter  in  &  a  321.  He  waa 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  gaardiaiuhip 
ot  Pithon  and  the  general  Anfaidaena,  and  aabse- 
quently  under  that  of  Antipater,  who  ooaveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arriudaeva  and  hia  wife  to  Maoedotia  m  820. 
(Died.  xvilL  86,  89.)  On  the  death  of  JUtipater 
in  319,  the  government  feU  into  the  hands  of 
Polysperchon  :  bat  Eorydice,  the  wifo  of  Philip 
Armidaeua,  began  to  farm  a  powvfol  party  in 
Uacedonia  in  oj^osition  to  Pohweichon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  ho-  eon 
Alexander  into  j^ims,  where  OlynqHaa  bad  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Olympiaa, 
Aeaddes,  king  of  Epeirua,  made  common  cMtae 
with  Polysperchon,  and  re^ored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Aucmaa.]  Eury- 
dice  and  ha  husband  wen  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  poww  fell  into  the  bands  of  Olymptaa. 
(xix.  11 1  Joatin,  riv.  £.)  Bat  in  the  following 
year  Cossaader  obtained  poesesaion  of  Macedonia, 
pat  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alerander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crowB  waa  recmiied.  Many  of  lus  par- 
tians  demanded  that  be  ihouM  be  iunnediatdy- 
released  from  prison  and  pbced  apon  the  thnuie. 
Cassander  theiefwe  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
geroQS  a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murderod  secretly  in  prison.  (n.c. 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105}  Justin,  XV.  2; 
Pans.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^at«fot),  a  MiOAtOPo- 
LiTAH,  He  waa  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Me^lo- 
polis  aboat  a.  c.  190.  He  pnlended  to  be  a  de> 
soaodant  of  Alexander  the  (mat,  and  acoordingly 
called  hia  two  amis  Philip  and  Alexander.  Hia 
daughter  Apama  was  mairied  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  g"'"™g  poseession  of  the 
throne  of  MmAiwh*  (Ut.  nzv.  47;  Annan,  ^/r. 
13 ;  comp.  Philip,  son  Ot  ALnuHnnu)   [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA4(ai<^r),brether  of  Molq. 
On  the  Bcoession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterwaida 
called  the  Great,  in  &  c  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  ntnpy  of  Persia, 
and  M«lo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  dicamataae^ 
tcgethw  with  the  Cut  that  Uermnaa,  a  base  flaU 
terer  and  cnif^  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-power&l  at  his  court,  induced  die  two 
brothers  to  form  the  fiaa  of  «"'ipg  the  upper 
satn^ies  of  the  kbgdcn  to  levolL  It  waa  the 
secret  wish  of  HenMsas  to  see  thekii^  involved  in 
as  amny  diflkultiea  as  |ioiiible,  and  it  was  n  his 
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ei  to  wea  withoat  ooarage  and  abilitjr.  In  b.  c. 
S3Q,  boverer,  Antiodnis  hinuelf  iniiertook  the 
IT— HxAo  ms  deserted  Vf  hia  tnoiM,  and 
Id  KtoU  UKng  into  tho  fc^^xi*  of  tin  kins,  pnt  an 
od  to  ku  owB  life.  AH  the  kaden  oTSw  letwt- 
one  of  then,  wbo 
tnped  to  Pvsi,  killed  Uolo'e  moHm  wd  ^ 
dm,  penmded  Alexander  to  pnt  an  end  to  hii 
Eb,  at  krt  InDed  hima^  npon  tfae  bodiee  of 
Ui  biaiM.  (P0I7K  T.  40,  41,  43,  64.)  [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Momc  ('AAc{w«pot  iianr 
]t^)t  f**"!™  *  native  of  Cjvni^  All  we  know 
lw9  nmilwt  ha  Hnd  bsfara  Mid^  <%eu, 
4.9.1128;  who  qutea  Idu.  Two  <«atko«  him 
■It  eitanL  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St  Barmlne,  op. 
Bolh^  Aeta  Smdonm,  toL  xzL  436.  2.  Coo- 
enoBg  the  Inrenlioo  of  the  Craaa,  op.  Gnhai:  d» 
C^CMli,4to.  IimdiLlSDa       [A.  J.  a] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^arilfUf)  of  Uthov  in 
Cira,  a  Qtetk  niter  on  zoology  irf  onoartain  dat& 
Hit  vorki,  which  are  sow  ioat,  mint  ban  been 
ansdered  Tery  vahiable  by  the  andenta,  ainee 
they  refer  Id  thon  rery  freqamUy.  The  titlee  of 
hii  wnfa  an :  KnfKSr  'brrofrfo,  a  long  Eragmeot 
■f  i^A,  bfl™g'"g  to  the  weond  bodi,  ia  qootod 
byAthmacoi.  (t.  pi  221,  comp.  ii.  a.$5;  AeliaB, 
HiM.JM.  uL  33,  iT.  33,  t.  27,  x.  &4.j  Thia  woik 
ii  fnbMj  the  Mme  w  that  wltich  in  other  pw 
age*  IB  aimply  called  Ilepl  2Jmr,  and  of  which 
Atbaneua  (iz.  p.  392)  likewiae  qnotea  the  Mcond 
hook.  The  w«A  on  bud*  (IM  nr^vwr,  Phit 
Mv.  17;  AtlMiL  is.  nu  S87,  SBB,  390,  dbb)  waa 
a  Kpamle  worit,  and  the  aecand  book  of  it  ia  quot- 
ed Athenaena.  Diogene*  LMrtnu  (i.  29)  men- 
tigns  one  Alexon  of  Uyndm  aa  the  author  of  a 
work  OB  mytfaa,  of  which  be  qootea  the  ninth  book. 
Thii  author  beii^  otherwiae  unknown.  Menage 
■Dpoaed  to  lead  *AAi£gB-^o*  i  KMua  inalead  of 
AlH^Hw.  B«t  ererytlui^  ia  nncotain,  and  the 
iwijuifK  at  kmt  ia  not  very  piobable.  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUMFNIUS  (^AX^pos 
Ww^r^'wi,  i  Nw^utp^,  aa  Soidaa  calla  him),  a 
GmA  iheteiiao,  wbo  lived  in  the  nign  of  H*- 
dnan  or  that  ef  the  Antoainea.  Abmit  Ua  life 
■athiDg  is  known.  We  poaaeaa  two  wodn  which 
are  aeaibed  to  htm.  -  The  one  which  certainly  ii 
hii  wocfc  benra  the  title  IIcpl  rmf  rfs  AKOtUa 

2xwi^nrr,  t.  a.  **  De  Figniia  ScntantianuB 
et  £3ocatiraiia."  J.  RnfiniaDOB  in  his  work  00  the 
mmt  aahiect  (p.  ISfi,  ed.RBhnken)  expieaafy  etatea 
tkat  AqdhBenann%iiiUatrMtiaa  <*Da  Kguia 
Sntnnanim  et  Etonrtionia,"  took  hia  aHtaiab 
Im  Alnmnder  NnmenioB*  wori:  I'^fv™*^  above. 
The  ieemd  work  beaiinsthe  name  of  AleiBnder 
Waiaiiahii,  entitied  Ilcpi  TmSmmtuiSp,  i  s.  On 
Sbov^feecbea,*'  ia  adinitted  on  all  handa  not  to  be 
Ma  wBA,bt  of  a  htw  gmmnariaB  of  the  name  of 
Almndor ;  it  i%  to  ^ciut  son  cometly,  nade  m 
wy  dommfy  fim  two  tBatinetonsa,  one  of  mddt 
na  wiittni  by  one  Alsnnder,  and  the  odier  by 
Mennder.  (Vales,  ad  Emeb,  HmL  Bedn.  p.  38.) 

The  fint  editum  of  theae  two  wtoka  ia  that  of 
AUbk,  in  hia  collection  of  the  BJtetona  Oraeei, 
Veaiee,  1508,  foL,  toL  L  p.  574,  &c.  They  are 
■Isa  *«atianed  in  Wah'a  Siutorm  Graeeiy  vol.  viii 
The  gmmae  work  of  Alexander  Nnmoiku  haa 
aim  been  edited,  togethc*  with  Mjnneianiia  and 
PWhanmioa,  by  L.  Normanii,  with  a  Latin  trana- 
Ittia  and  aaeftl  notes.  Upaala,  169«,  8T0.  (See 
i^t^adAfA  Mam.  p.  138,  Act  WaMv- 
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mann,  Gmi.  dtrGriaek  Bm»llmmhit,  §  95. «.  IS, 
1 104,  K.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  AOenian  FAitma,  one  ot 
whose  prodnctiona  ia  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  whtdi  bean  his  name.  (Winc^buuin, 
ToL  ii.  p.  47,  T.  p.  130,  ed.  Eiaalein.)  Then  was 
a  100  n  Idnr  Feiaeu  of  this  name,  who  wit  s 
■UUnl  imates.  (Plot.  ^md.  i\nrf:  S7.)  Then 
was  alio  a  M.  LoUiot  Alexandov  an  cngraveT) 
wboie  name  ooeoia  in  an  inmiptiim  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [a  P.  ht] 

ALEXANDER  CAX^t"><^tX  ^  P^raLAOO- 
ITIAN,  a  celebiBted  hnpoator,  who  flooriahed  aboot 
the  be^udiv  of  the  secotid  ceBtanr  (Ladaa^lar. 
S),  a  natife  of  Abonotekbos  on  ue  EnxiiMi,  and 
the  pciwl  of  a  ftiond  of  Apollonina  Tyanseot.  His 
history,  which  ia  totd  hj  Locian  with  great  makmii, 
ia  ^iefly  ao  aocoont  of  the  nrims  cmtriTaneea  1^ 
which  be  eMaUnhed  and  maintaiDed  the  cradit  of 
an  onek.  Being,  acendiag  to  lAdanl  seconnt,  at 
hia  wtt*a  end  for  the  mtana  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  mannet  and  potson,  he  d»- 
tennined  cm  the  following  hnpoatnte.  After  lais- 
ing  the  expectationa  of  the  Paphlagimiana  with  a 
Mpocted  Vint  the  god  Aeacokpin^  and  ^ving 
hnadf  ont,  nndo-tha  aaactioo  m  aaoraela,  sas 
deaeeodant  of  PetMna,  he  gntified  tfae  «specMMiB 
which  he  had  himaelf  niaed,  by  finding  a  aeipeBt, 
whidt  be  joggled  oat  of  an  egg,  in  the  fewdiuona 
of  the  new  temple  <tf  Aeacalainna.  A  laigw  sor- 
poit,  whidi  be  bmnght  with  him  from  Pdia,  was 
diagoiaed  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 
bgwiians  nally  betierad  that  a  nmr  god  Ojcon 
had  wppmnA  among  than,  and  gave  ondes  in  the 
likeneaa  of  «  aerpent  Dark  and  crowded  romoa^ 
jnggUag  tricka,  and  the  other  arte  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  wen  the  chiof  meana  used  to  impose 
on  a  credoloas  popohwe,  which  I^ieian  detecu 
with  aa  mndi  seat  as  any  modem  sceptic  in  the 
marvek  of  animal  magnetiam.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  ezpoee  the  impostor,  waa  aecnacd  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  Mid  even  Lncian, 
who  amused  himself  with  hia  contradtctorjr 
dea,  haidly  eati^od  the  effects  of  kia  maligni^. 
He  had  hu  ^iaa  at  Rome,  and  buied  himaelf 
with  the  affiun  of  the  whole  worid :  at  lbs  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  hia  instigation,  aa  the  aDtbors  of  thia  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  hia  body,  and  pmpheaied  that  he  should  livo 
a  bondred  «^  fifty  yettn.  and  then  die  from  tite 
fell  of  a  thnodeibDlt :  imfortnntely,  ■■  nk»  ia 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  hia  impoitnn  in  tht'seven- 
tisth  year  of  Ida  age,  just  aa  ho  waa  in  the  hmght 
of  hia  fljoty,  and  had  mqnasted  the  emperor  to 
have  m  modal  atnick  in  honour  himaelf  and  tiie 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  aeema  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
<f  Lodm  would  ^ipear  to  be  a  men  nmnnf 
wen  it  not  confinasd  bgr  acme  nadab  of  Antodnw 
md  M.  Aoieliua.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  C^i^ntpot)  of  Paphiub,  a 
Oreek  writer  on  mythdogy  of  nicertoin  date. 
Euetathiua  ^adHom.  Ml  x.  pp.  1658, 1713)  refen 
to  him  aa  twanthority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER(>AA4^fas),anf«Hned  Pblo- 
PLATON  (niiAovAdTMi'),  ft  Gndt  riietorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antoninea,  waa  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleoda,  in  Cilida,  and  of  Seleucia.  (Philoatr. 
Fit  aoph.  iL  6.  i  1,  compered  with  j^msL  Ajx^. 
jyaa.  13»  when  the  feOer  v£  Akondn  Pdopla- 
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ton  it  called  Stntton,  wbieb,  however,  nuiy  be  a 
mere  Buniaine.)  His  bther  wu  distiugoi^ted  aa 
a  pleader  in  tfae  courU  of  jutice,  hj  which  he  ae- 
qnind  conudenUe  fvoperty,  bat  be  died  *t  ani^ 
when  hit  Mn  yet  wanted  the  can  of  a  &ther. 
His  place,  howeTcr,  wae  ainndjied  'bf  hi*  fiienda, 
espedally  hj  Apollonnu  of  Tyana,  who  u  aud  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Sdencia  on  acoount  of  her 
extn(»dinar7  bean^,  in  which  ihe  was  equalled 
by  her  vm.  His  education  was  entnisted  at  fint 
to  PhaTorinoB,  and  afiwwards  to  Dionynos.  He 
tpeat  the  property  which  his  bther  had  left  him 
npon  pleasures,  bat,  say*  PhUostnitas,  not  con- 
temptible ideasom.  When  Iw  had  atlaiiied  the 
age  of  manhoodf  the  town  «f  Sdeuaa,  for  tome 
reason  now  onknown,  sent  Alexander  as  smhanm 
dor  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  lidicnled  the  young  Eian  for  tlie  extravagant 
cue  he  bertowed  mi  bis  outward  ^pearance.  He 
qtent  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Taisoa,  and  tn- 
velled  througfi  all  Egypt,  as  &r  as  the  country  of 
the  r^fuw.  (Ethiopans.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  a[^inted 
Oroek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M-  Antoninns, 
who  was  carmng  on  a  war  in  Panneoia,  about 
A,  D.  174.  On  his  joomey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticas.  He  had 
a  dtetorieal  contest  with  him  in  wliich  he  not  ou}^ 
coDqnered  hia  fiunons  advenary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  mat  a  degree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  liim  with  a  munificent  presenL 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptei, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  dis^pointmoit  by  Ba>-ing  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clay  (IlnAat},  but  not  Plato."  This 
Baying  gave  rise  to  the  aaniame  of  PelopIatmL 
The  jim  and  time  of  Ub  death  are  not  known. 
Philastntu  gives  tbe  variooa  statements  which  be 
fimnd  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ibetonciaiM  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
espedally  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boMiwss  of  bis  thoughts ;  bat  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anydiing.  An  aoeonnt  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostntns  (VtL  Sofk  II  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  end  some  of 
the  snbjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp, 
Stddas,  jv  e.  'AA^ftvSper  AlytSos  in  fin. ;  £adoc 
p.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  {'AXi^atifKn^  son  of  Pbrssijs, 
king  of  Macedonia,  waa  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
Ids  &ther  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aetnilius  PaoHos  in  b.  c  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  toffether  with  his  father.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  ue  toreutic  art,  learned  tbe  I^tin 
langnasei  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Ut.  xIt. 
42i  no.  Aem.  Pad.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  (;AXi^pos\  tpmt  of  Phi- 
RAK.  The  accounts  of  his  usnipation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61 }  tells  as 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  &  c  370,  Po- 
lydoruB  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poiaoned  by  Alexander,  another  brotiier.  Accord- 
big  to  Xenophon  {HeO.  vi.  4.  g  34X  Pcdydonu 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phnn,  in  his  turn,  B.  c,  369,*  by  Alexander — his 
wepiat,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  rehites  also  that 

'  This  date  is  at  variance  with  l^uaanins  (vi. 
5)  ;  but,  tee  Wttseling  on  Died.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  wwshipped  as  a  god  tfae  tfou  witk 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Pelop.  pu  293,&e.; 
Wess.  ad  Diod.  L  c)  Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  aocordineto  Diodorus  (I  c),  difierentiy 
fimu  the  fcimer  nuers,  bat  Ptdyphnni,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  exam]^  (Xen.  L  k.) 
The  Tbesnlian  states,  however,  which  had  ae- 
knowtedged  tbe  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagus 
(Xnl  HelL  vi  1.  §  4,  5,&c.;  Diod.  xr.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  omrearion  of  Alex- 
ander tfae  tmnti  and  they  mdied  therefon  (and 
especiallT  tbt  old  bmily  the  Alenadaa  of  Lbp 
rissa,  wlio  had  moit  mson  to  ftar  bim)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntaa  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  meigy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  teaecay  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
kbig  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  ri^,  obliged  the  Thfsinlinn  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pheme,  wm.  left  a  gmiaon  in  I*- 
riaea,  aa  wdl  aa  in  Cnsion,  whidi  had  also 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Tbesaaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  aent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  coune,  was  to  check  a 
nei^bonr  who  migbt  otherwise  become  so  fbnnid. 
able,  and  Pehqndas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
BDoconr  them.  On  the  anmal  of  the  latter  ait  Lft- 
tissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedooian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
soited  bimsdf  and  ofiered  aubmiseiim  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alanned  by  the  indignatiim 
whkfa  Pelopidas  exprraeed  at  the  tales  he  beard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  joofligacy.  (Diod.  L  c ; 
Plat  Pdojp.  p.  29),  d.)  These  events  i^peor  to 
be  refenhle  to  the  early  pert  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pdopidas  was  again  SMit 
into  Theswly,  in  consequence  of  fiesh  complaints 
against  Alewidw.  Accompanied  by  Ismeniaa,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seised  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Pint.  PtL  p. 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viiL  1.)  The  butgawe  <^  De- 
mosthenes 10.  Arutoar.  p.  660)  wm  hardly 
sinip<Ht  Milferd's  infeimce,  that  Pelo^daa  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  .Mitford,  €lr.  HiO. 
ch.  27.  sec  5.)  The  Thebana  aent  a  large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pekipidas,  but  they  could 
Dot  keep  the  fidd  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who^  uded  by  auxiliaries  fropi  Athon, 
porsued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
stractiaa  of  the  whole  Theban  anny  is  aaid  Is  haTo 
been  averted  mly  by  the  alnlity  of  EpamiDondaa, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neiaL 

The  next  year,  867,  was  signalised  by  a  q>eci- 
men  of  Alexander's  treachwous  cruelty,  in  tfae 
roaasacre  of  the  dtucens  of  Scotnssa  (Plut.  PeL  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paua.  vL  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  tS  the  Thebans  under  Epamincni. 
das  into  Thessaly,  to  efiect  tile  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  reuatance,  and  waa  glad  to  parchase  even  a 
thirty  days'  trace  by  the  ddivery  of  tfie  priaonm. 
(Plut  Pd.  pp.  293, 294  ;  Diod.  it.  76.)  During 
the  next  tluee  years  Alexander  woold  aeem  to 
have  renewed  Us  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especiaUy  thoae  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (PluL  Pd.  p.  396,  a),  for  at  the  end  >a  that 
time,  B.  c  364,  we  find  thcon  i^ain  i^^ying  to 
Thobos  for  protectiaD  nffiM  him.   The  amy  ap- 
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fotaled  to  wnA  nnder  FdopHM  ii  udd  to  iam 
bent  Smmytdhjaa  edipM(Jiine  IS*  364),  and 
Pcic^adu,  UftTing  it  bdiind,  emend  T1wttal]r  at 
the  bead  of  time  bundled  Tdnnteer  hMMmen  and 
now  iDHeaiBiiea.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynoece- 
bIhIk,  lAnein  Pdtqrida*  ma  hinnlf  elain,  bat 
acfaded  Alenader  (PhiL  PeL  ff.  296,  296  ; 
Died.  XT.  M)  ;  and  t&u  netofy  waa  doaely  fid- 
lowed  by  another  ti  tbe  Tliebans  under  Haldtes 
■nd  Diogit«L,  who  oUiged  Aiexander  to  nstore  to 
tbe  TbeaMliata  the  conqnend  town*,  to  confine 
biouelf  to  Pbetae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  aOj  of 
Tlebea.  (Phit.  Pel,  pi  297,  Ac;  Died.  xt.  80; 
camp.  Xen>  HtiL  rii.  &.  g  4.) 

Tbe  death  of  Epaminondaa  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  fram  fear  of  Thebes,  mppean  at  the  nme 
time  to  have  ezpoied  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
•nder,  who,  ••  tbongh  be  felt  thM  he  bad  no  fu- 
thet  OBcama  for  Imping  ap  lu*  Atiieniiii  alUaiMa, 
nade  a  pfaatkal  dewent  on  Teooa  and  otheia  of 
the  Cydades,  plundering  them,  and  making  ilaTea 
of  the  inhabitanta.  Peparetfane  too  he  beaieged, 
and  ''enn  landed  troopa  in  Attica  itaal^  and 
sned  the  port  of  PaDonnoa,  a  little  eastward  of 
Svohaii.*'  Laoadmea,  tbe  Atbeniaa  admital,  da- 
faded  ban,  and  n&red  Pnantbni,  but  Alezan- 
d«  ddnnd  bia  mod  bvm  wodrade  m  ^nMnnni, 
took  aercnl  Attic  tiimnei,  and  ]dnndared  the 
Pdncan.  (IKod.  xr.  95;  Potyaen.  n.  2;  Dcmoith. 
cP<^yp.  1207,  1208;  rtfA  orc^  r^t  rpny. 
p.  1330  :  ThnrlwaU,  Gr.  Hut.  toL  t.  p.  209 :  bat 
for  another  aeooont  of  the  poaidon  of  Pamnmna, 
meWvm,adJ>iod.Le.) 

The  aniider  of  Alezaoda  ia  terigned  hj  Diodo- 
na  to  a  a  867.  Plutarch  givei  a  deteiled  ao- 
aant  of  it,  fmit«.i«iiig  ■  liTdy  inctuie  of  a  lemi- 
bwhaiiMt  pafaMe.  Gmrdi  weened  throughout  it 
■B  the  D^t,  except  at  the  tyianfa  bedchambw, 
vbidi  waa  utoirted  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
&e  door  at  which  a  ferocioas  dog  vaa  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wile  an^  couain  of  Alexandet,  and 
dau^ter  of  Jaaon  (Plat.  PA  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
ha  three  brothm  in  the  hooae  during  the  day, 
tuxd  tbe  dog  to  be  remoTed  when  Almuder  had 
tetirEd  to  teat,  and  haring  coreied  the  stepa  of  tbe 
bdder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  hnahand'i  diamb^.  Though  she  had  taken 
mj  Alesander'a  sword,  they  fisared  to  set  about 
die  deed  tQl  ebe  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
»Tti  aD :  tbey  then  entered  and  despatched  him, 
Kb  body  waa  cast  forth  into  tbe  streets,  and 
cxpgscd  to  ewof  indigni^.  O!  Tbt\m\  motiTe 
fx  the  Bmider  dificmit  aeeonnta  an  giTHL  Ph- 
tsnh  Atea  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
ttgeAer  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
ncter,  and  ascnhea  these  feelings  principally  to 
tbe  lepresentations  of  Peloptdas,  iriten  she  Ti- 
nted him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ncribed  to  jeabmsy.  (PInL  JV.  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
IKDd.zn.14;  Xen.  VeU.  Ti  4.  $  37;  Cic.de  £^ 
u.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  /an.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
iDder'i  murder  illnstntes  a  knot^  point  for  spe- 
olpbadii^;  also  Aristot.  ^  Cfe.  daDh.  I  25  ; 
ihe  dnam  of  Rodemaa.)  [K  E.] 

ALBXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  ('AA^ 
ipat  *iAAXi|9itt),  an  andent  Oreek  physician,  who 
K  called  by  Octariua  Horatianos  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent.  153*2),  AlM»der  Amator  Feri,  and  who 
n  fsnbably  ^e  MiDe  person  who  is  quoted  by 
CaeHiis  AaTcGamis  {£k  Afwh.  AcuL  it.  I,  p.  74) 
BhdBT  the  mme  of  AhKmder  Lmdieaim,  He 
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GTed  probaMy  towards  the  end  of  tbe  tint  oentniy 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  ^leaks  of  him  (xiL  p.  580) 
as  a  ocmtempomry ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiadea 
(Octav.  Horat.  I.  e.},  succeeded  Zeaxis  as  head 
a  celebrated  Henphilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Pbiygia  between  Laodice*  and  Caruia 
(StnAk  L  WW  waa  tutor  to  Aiiitoxcniu  and 
DeousaeBea  PbiUethei.  (i3akia.DeDifir.Ptaa. 
IT.  4,  10,  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  tevenl 
timee  mentioned  by  Qalen  and  also  by  Sotanus 
(De  Arte  ObtMr.  c  93,  pi  210),  and  Kpptan  to 
haTs  written  some  mediod  wona,  which  are  no 
longer  extanL  [W.  A.  0.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXi^ca*pot\  was  appointed 
goremor  at  Paocu  by  Philip  III.  of  Uaeedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanotena  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  poaL  In 
concert  with  him  he  inTited  tbe  Aetoliana  to  corns 
and  tak«  pnasewion  of  the  town,  pnmisiBg  that  it 
■boold  ba  opened  and  smendered  to  them.  Hie 
Aetoliaa^  nnder  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entved  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
bMt  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
piisonen  by  Alexandw  and  his  associate.  Tbia 
happened  in  n.  c  217.  (Polyb.  t.  96.)   [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  P0LYUI8T0B.  (Ai-bur- 
on  CoBNsLnnt.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^M^*).  m  of  Polts- 
raxcBON,  tbe  Macedonian.  Tm  r^ent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exduuon  and  oonsequMit  die- 
eontent  of  his  own  son,  CasMuider.  (Diod.  xriii. 
48;Pht.P»oe.p.7i5,C)  Tbe  chief  men,  who  had 
been  ^aeed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar. 
risottcd  towns  of  Greece,  were  fitTouiable  to  Caa- 
lander,  as  their  patron^  son,  and  Polysperchon^ 
pidiey,  thdefiae,  waa  to  leverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  nstore  demoeney  where  it  had  been 
aboGshed  by  tbe  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  |h«- 
secntion  of  Uis  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  wm 
sent  to  Athens,  b.  c.  31 8,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
nnder's  ai^ntment  commanded  the  ganriion 

?hwed  by  Jl^tipster  in  Manychia.  (PlaL  Pioe, 
56,  £  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xTiii  6.5.)  Befim  bia  acriTal, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  &esh 
tiDopa  inMonyehia,  had  also  treacbenmal^seiied  the 
Peineens.  To  occupy  these  two  poru  himself  soon 
ajqieared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  be  bad  probaUy  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  tbrnwh 
IKodorai  \l  a.)  seems  to  inmly  tbe  cmtraiy.  The 
AtbenianB,  howerer,  kxdcea  on  Hiocion  aa  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  exdtad  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor^  Phocion  was  accused  of  tcui' 
son,  and,  fleeing  with  seveiBl  of  hie  frimde  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon. (Diod.  xviii  66 ;  Pint.  PAoc  756,  £  767,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  sochi  after  and  occu- 
pying tbe  Peiiaeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperchon with  a  large  force ;  bnt  tbe  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  want  to 
attempt  tiie  redoelini  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex^ 
aoder  was  left  in  command  of  the  ranunder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)'  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
tieety  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassandw 
(Paoo.  i.  25 ;  Diod.  XTiii.  74)  gave  tbe  city  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 
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WlicnFolraenlum,l)aflledstMcgd<ipalia(l)i^ 
xriii.  72),  withdrew  into  Maoedook,  hii  sob  Mcmi 
to  hare  been  left  with  an  amy  in  Pcloponnenit, 
wbere,  m  we  read  in  Diodom  (zix.  S6),  the  field 
wu  left  open  to  him,  and  the  Maids  of  (^jgndiy 
were  greatly  alanned  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligraoe  of  the  murder  of 
Anbidoeas  and  Eurydice  by  Olyminaa,  &  c.  Sl7. 
(Pans,  ill;  Diod.  zix.  1 1.)  Daring  his  absence, 
Alexander  socceeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
BeTcnl  cities  lod  important  puces  in  the  Pelopoo- 
noDS  (IKod.  xix.  63)  i  bat,  on  CasMitdv^  return 
to  tbe  aoBth,  t£ba  cmahug  Olympiaa  in  Macedon, 
he  in  nin  attempted  to  dwck  him  1^  his  fortifica- 
tion the  Isthmos,  for  Cawandar,  passing  to 
Epidauma  ij  sea,  r^ainod  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Muaenisn  towns,  with  the 
ezoeptioD  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  zix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  815,  Antuomu  jwlioae  ast- 
Ution  and  snecwsea  in  tbe  east  liid  muted  against 
him  Casaanda:,  Lysimachna,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  Bmong  odier  measures,  s«it  Aristodemos 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  feim  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexandw ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  fay  Aristodemns  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  penonal  eonferenca  with  Antigonua.  Finding 
him  at  Tyra,  a  treaty  was  mode  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
£00  talents  from  Anligonos,  and  a  moltitade  of 
aaaniificent  ^mmsea.  (Diod.  zix.  60,61.)  Yet, 
in  we  Terr  mmt  year,  we  find  him  renoundng  his 
«lli«M«  with  Antigonns,  and  bribed  by  the  tiUe  of 
governOT  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconole  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  zix.  64.) 

Id  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
siled fbr  Cassander  in  the  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  hr  Aristodemns  and  his 
AetoUin  anxiliariea.  After  the  retun  of  Aristo- 
demus  to  AetoHa,  the  dtiims  of  Dyme,  in  Adiaia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  oocnined  by 
one  of  Casaander's  garrison^  Alexander  foned  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprisim- 
ment,  or  exile.  (Diod  xiz.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Si^oniaa,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  whe  nnmd  herself  fnUy  adequate  to  the  task, 
— Ids  wua  Cntoanolii.  (&a  814,  Diod.  zix. 
67  ) 

ALEXANDER  (^AX^osB^),  a  Rhoduh.  In 
the  war  against  Casnns  ha  was  at  tke  head  of  the 

popular  patty,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  a  c.  43.  (Appian,  ds  BelL  Citi.  ir.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  uid  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnsaeas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassiits  in  a  seft-fight  off  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  tis  BelL  Cn.  ir.  71.)  [L.  &.} 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  byimt  of  RoKt,  a.  d. 
109—119.  (EuMb.  ffiift  £W.  IT.  4.)  There  are 
three  J^wrilea  &lsely  ascribed  to  him  by  ludore 
Mercator,  as  well  as  a  decna,  according  to  Gratian. 
(Manii,  CbMcitia.  vol  L  pp.  643 — 647.)  Hetadeon 
is  said  (in  the  book  iVoei^eiAMatM,  op.  Sitmond. 
Opf^  vd.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  hk  heresy  in 
^oly  in  the  tfana  ct  St.  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  confhted  hy  him.  Bat  Heiadeia  was  ool« 
perhaps,  yet  bom.  [A.  J.  C.} 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  £m- 
rnoR  OP  KoMB  in  A.  o.  811,  was,  according  to  some 
acGonnts,  a  Phrjgiaa,  and  aocording  to  others  a 
Fannonian.  He  was  upmnled  hjT  Uaxenthu 
goTemor  vi  Africa,  bat  discorenng  that  Masen- 
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tins  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  asswnwd  tbe 
purple,  though  be  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  natnm.  Mazentias  sent  seme  troops 
against  htm  uoder  Bnfins  VolosianuB,  who  pat 
down  the  inmeetian  without  difficulty.  Aks- 
aoder  was  taken  and  atan^ed.  (Zosimus,  ii  1*2, 
14;  Aor.  VicL  d»  Gau.  40,  40.)  There  are 
a  fisw  medals  of  Alezander.  In  tbe  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imf.  ALiZANnuL  P.  F.  Aug.; 
the  nvetse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, VicTOaiA  Alsxandri  Auo.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [Alu- 

AKDBR  PkLOPLATOM.] 

ALEXANDER,  L  If.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Albc- 
ANDKR  Balab  and  Zskna.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (Trf^  *AAlt 
at-Bpof ),  was  hum  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  paicnta. 
His  fiither  held  the  office  of  Alabardt  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  tbe  well-known  writer. 
Alezander,  howew,  did  not  oontinoe  in  the  iiuth 
of  his  anceatora,  and  Was  nwaidad  fi»  his  apostacy 
hj  varioos  publk  appointmenta.  In  die  idgn  of 
Uaudins  he  succeeded  Fad) us  as  procniator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  prometed  to  the 
equestrian  oidw.  He  was  subsequently  a^^conted 
by  Nero  procurator  of  E^ypt ;  and  by  his  oiders 
60,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alez- 
andria  in  a  tumult  in  tbe  dty.  It  was  ^paiently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  bis  expedition  into  Armenia, 
A.  n.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  mfety  of  Tiridates, 
when  tbe  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  finwor  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  da^  on  wfaidi  he 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  m  the  oame  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  a.  d,  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor'*  reign. 
Alexandor  afterwards  aceoo^aaied  Titus  in  tbe  war 
agunst  Jiidasa,  and  was  praHBt  at  the  taking 
tt  JattualeDi.  (JoseiA.  JmL  zx.  4.  |  2 ; 
BeO.  JwL  iL  II.  8  6,  15.  S  L  18. 1 7, 8,  iv.  IdL 
§  6,  vl  4.  §  3 ;  Tac  Atm.  xr.  28,  Hmt.  i.  11,  iL 
74,  79 ;  Suet  Vetp.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUSCAA^tai4pot 
d  TpoAAuu^s),  one  of  tbe  most  oninent  of  the  an- 
cient phyaidana,  was  bom  at  IMlea,  a  aXj  of 
Ly^a,  from  whenee  he  derives  his  namcb  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  uxth  centnry  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xiL  S,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  uxth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulas  Aegiittta  (ut  26, 
76,  Til  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660.  687)1 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  tbe  seventh ;  fa^ 
sides  which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contempoiaryby 
Agatbias  {HitL  v.  p^  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  ofJnatin 
the  yonnger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage ^  being  brought  <af  under  his  bthcTf 
Stephanas,  lAo  was  hiinaelf  a  phjuoaa  1, 
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f.  IN),  aaA  akt  mder  another  penon,  wboee 
tame  he  does  not  mention,  bat  to  wdom  son 
Coanss  he  dediates  fait  chief  vwk  (xiL  i.  p.  313), 
which  he  wrote  out  of  giatitade  ftt  his  reqnesL 
He  was  a  man  of  ma  extengTe  pnctioe,  of  a  Toy 
Intt  expeiiam^  and  of  gnst  lepotstion,  not  only 
at  Rooe,  bit  whwww  be  tarcDed  in  Spun, 
Gmi,  BDd  Itd7  (L  15,  pp.  156, 167),  whmn  he 
WIS  caDed  by  vmy  of  eminence  **  Alexander  the 
Riynattt."  Aoathias  qieaks  also  with  gnst  praise 
rfUt  fcar  bnuen,  Aniheimiu,  Diosooma,  Metro- 
iana,  aiid01ynpina,«lio  weie  aU  oaiiieitt  in  their 
snenl  pnftaaioiu.  Alezandn  is  not  s  more  oont- 
pilcr,  Bke  Aetina,  Oribanns,  and  otheia,  bnt  is  an 
anther  of  qaite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  die 
airof  an  ori^nal  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(ashe  OS  himaeU^  ziL  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  an,  from  the  resDhs  of  his  own  ezperiwice, 
wha  Be  oonld  no  Irager  bear  the  bt^ne  of  pne- 
tite.  His  style  in  the  main,  i^s  Fmnd,  b  very 
jpiod,  abort,  dear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  zii  1, 
p.  313)  consitting  of  common  expressions;  and 
tboogh  (throogfa  a  mixtorc  of  some  foreign  words 
oecsooned  perfaiq^  by  his  travels)  not  alwars  per- 
fectly dc^nt,  yet  very  expresurc  and  intelligiUe. 
EUfidns  conMen  Alexander  to  have  beloii|ed  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Hethodid,  but  in  the  qiinHm  of 
FreiDd  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  die  pas- 
mfti  addticed.  The  weakest  and  most  cnrioos 
port  li  hk  practice  ^ipears  to  be  hii  belief  in 
chsms  and  mnilets,  snne  at  which  may  be  qnoted 
st  specimens.  Fot  a  qaotidian  ague,  "  Gather 
an  din  leaf  be&Kc  son-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
BOB  ink  a,  pot,  a,  and  hang  it  roond  the  neck  ** 
(xii.  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gont,  "  Write  on  a  thin 
(hte  of  gold,  daring  the  waning  of  the  moon,  /icf, 

w,  and  wear  it  maud  the  ankles ;  prmoiindng  also 
Mf,  J^f♦.  fAsr,  Sp^i,  $at»,  x«.f«"  (ri.  1,  p.  318), 
w  else  this  Tern  of  Homer  (/L  0.  95\ 

Trrpix"  •'^y'Wf        Jr  <ffTomxtf»TO  yeut, 
vhile  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  bat  it  is  much  better 
if  the  should  be  in  Leo."  (/£•<'■)    In  exorcising 
the  goKt  (ibid.  p.  3U)  be  says,  •*  I  adjnre  thw  by 

the  gnat  name  locJ  SafaifS,"  that  is,  H^iT 
MM^i  and  a  Cttle  £utbH  on,  **  I  abjure  thee 
by  Oe  ^y  namee        SaftuM.  'ASm^  'BAdf,*' 

that  is,  vfjK  >:hti  niwis  rrinr»;  from 

T     v:        T     -J  T       ;  T  ! 

wUd  be  would  wpear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
«  a  <3uia&n,  an^  from  hia  freqnei^  prescribing 
nrine's  flesh,  h  k  most  pnAnUe  wat  be  was  m 
Chrirtian.  His  diirf  work,  oititled  Btthta  lorpiitd 
AvgcofSara,  Ubri  ZhuAdm  de  lU  Mediea,  fint 
sppcared  in  an  old,  barbarons,  and  imperfect  Latin 
"""'■*~n.  with  the  title  Alarandri  Yatnt  Prae- 
'KBi^o,  hagi.  1504, 4ta.,  which  was  several  times 
irpfinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Alhanos 
Tmans,  BaaL  1633,  fi^  It  was  first  e^ted  in 
Onek  by  Jac  Oonpylos,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beanti- 
U  and  smrce  edition,  containing  also  Shaxae  de 
Pftblmfitt  UbeUuM  tJt  Sfrromm  La^mai  m  ^neoam 
tanfata*.  It  was  pnbusbed  hi  OieA  with  ■  new 
Latia  tnndalaon  by  Jo.  Oaintena  Andemacoa, 
fisdl  1556,  Sro.,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
tditioa.  Qoii'^^  translation  baa  been  several 
tiiwt  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
Ma  Uadicae  Artu  iVm^MS,  Paris,  15fi7,  kl ;  it 
■bo  fanns  part  ot  Bailer's  Collectitm  of  Medical 
Witta^Unmnn.177%  8nt.  STda.   The  othar 


wmk  ef  Alesandeini  Oat  b  atill  octant  Is  a  short 
treatise,  IIs^  'EX/iMmt,  Do  Lmmbrieii,  iriuch  was 
first  pnUirfied  in  Onek  and  Latin  hj  Hieron.  Mer- 
eoriuis,  Venet  1 670, 4ti>.  It  is  also  inswted  in  his 
w«fc  Zte  JVorM  Aieiwwsi,  Prancirf;  1684, 8vo.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  Tdome  of  the  M  edition  of  Fabricins, 
BUSiAtta  On^ea;  the  I^tin  tiandation  alone  la 
indoded  in  HaOe^  CoBsetbin  nmitioned  above. 
An  Anhie  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprrager 
in  his  disoertatjon  J)e  Oriffinibta  Medidmae  ArM- 
am  mA  KiaU/atM,  Lngd.  Bat  1640,  Svo.;  and 
aleo  1^  J.  O.  Wenrich,  Dt  AmelorMm  eramrmm 
Veniemilmt  et  OommemtaTiit  Sj/riam,  AnMeUt 
Armemads,  Peniciiqtie,  Lips.  1342,  Svo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  sevml 
other  medical  woriu  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wonnds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alhided  to  by  Joannes 
Actnarins  (De  Urm.  Dif^.  V-  ^3),  and  he 
fainuelf  menti<Ris  a  work  of  his  en  tMseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprier, 
Wenrich,  JLe.)  The  other  medical  treaUie  on  neii- 
ri«y,  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Anbic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
gnat  woik,  wnich  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  eon- 
ndemtkm  of  this  dissase.  A  very  fnO  oocoont  of 
the  life  and  worics  of  Alexander  TnOianns  was 
published  at  London,  1734,  Svo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  **  TraUianus  Reviviswos ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Qafen :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  &r  fr«a  deaerring  the  imputsr 
tion  of  mere  comfnlers,*'  Ac.  Two  other  medical 
woricB  which  sre  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
TraUianus  (viz,  a  Collection  of  Mescal  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  tnatise  on  Feven)  are  noticed 
under  Alixahdkr  ApauKuamimiL  (FMnd'B 
Hid.  t/Pkj/tiR,  whose  words  have  been  somefriea 
borrowed ;  Fabridus,  BSi,  Graec.  voL  xii.  p.  699, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Haller,  BibtioaKa  Medidnae  Practi- 
eat,  Um.  i.;  Sprengd,  Hiil.  de  la  Mid.  torn.  IL ; 
Iiensee,  Ge$(^diie  der  Medkm ;  Cboulant,  Hamd' 
bnA  der  BSOaiMde  fiir  die  AdUn  MetHoK.) 

[W.  A,  G.} 

ALEXANDER  CMi{arBpof  )>  of  TucaoNttrH 
in  AetoUa,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  retnm  from  Thomus,  bnt 
the  attempt  was  unsocceiefal,  and  many  Aetolians 
fcH  (Polyb.  V.  IS.)  [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINA8 
CAX^Sartpet  ZoCfros),  the  Mn  of  a  merduuit 
named  Protarchus,  was  set  up  by  Ptokany  Riyscon, 
king  of  ^ypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  cnwn  of  the 
Greek  kingdc«n  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochna  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicatot  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians, 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioai,  Apomea,  and  several  other 
ddea,  di^usted  with  the  tynamr  of  Demetrius, 
acknowle^ed  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  b^  Antiochus 
Sidetes ;  bnt  he  never  succeeded  m  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  tf  Syria.  In  the  eariisr 
part  of  the  year  126  he  defeated  Denetrins,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  midr 
die  of  the  saioe  year  Alexander^  patron,  the  king 
o^E^Tt,  up  against  him  Antiochus  Orypus,  a 
son  m  Demetnus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
Bttonpted  to  plunder  the  tem^  of  J^AWf  in  order 
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to  pay  luB  troop* ;  tmt  the  people  roM  gainst  him 

and  drove  him  ont  of  the  dty.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  vho  delivered  him  np  to 
Antiochiu,  by  whom  be  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  122. 
He  waa  weak  ud  effrmiiiatf,  bM  ■ometimea  geae- 
Tons.  Hia  umame,  Zebina,  which  means  "a 
purchaaed  slave,"  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  bees  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  ore 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jnpiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1, 2 ;  Joeeph.  Axliq,  ziii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  /bfti,  iiL  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 

ALKXANDRIDES  {'AXt^pSX^s)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  01  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
worfc  was  a  history  of  Delphi  (Plut.  Lymitid.  18 ; 
SchoL  ad  Etirip.  AleegL  1,  where  nndoabtedly  the 
same  perBon  U  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandridea  i  ScboL  ad  Aridemk  FUO.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NOR  CAA«(<bwp),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  bnilt  to  his  sire 
a  teitiple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifioes 
were  o&ted  to  bim  after  sunset  only.  (Pans.  iL 
23.  §  4, 11.  §  6,  fte.)  [US.] 

ALEXARCHUS  (*AA^{ivx»r),  t  Greek  liia. 
torian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
I'lrafMii),  of  which  Plutarch  (ParaiUL  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Scrvins  (ad  Aen.  iii  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeims  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably behmged  to  his  work  on  Ital^.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  «4iom  Plutarch  moitioni  in  another 
passage  {De  It.etOt.^.  365),  is  probably  a  difieient 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AAjCopxos).     1.  A  brother 

Casnnder  of  Macedonia,  who  ia  mentioned  as 
the  fimnder  of  a  town  called  UranopoUs,  the  dte 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
beenr^arded  asakindofslang.  (Athen.iiL  p. 98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedemo- 
nians were  fortifying  Daoelria  in  Attica,  a.  c.  41 3, 
and  w«ie  aoiding  an  e^wdidoi  to  Sicily,  was 
entmsted  with  the  command  of  600  Hopliteo,  with 
whom  be  joined  the  Sicilian  expediticn.  (Thucyd. 
viLI9.)  [L.S.] 

ALE'XIAS  (^hKtllat),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pn[^  of  Thiasyas  of  Mantinea, 
and  lived  probaUy  idiout  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  Theophiaatna  mentions 
liiia  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (//iri. 
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Plead,  ix.  16.  |  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXI'CACUS  {'AAtlfwwoj),  the  averter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
duties,  as — ^Zeos  (Orph.  De  Lapid,  Prooem.  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  waa  wwshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  i^ed  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnerian  war  (Pans.  i.  3.  §  3, 
TiiL  41.  i  S\f  and  to  Henelea.   (I^^lant.  v.  3.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXICLES  CAA«5i«xfli),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  b.  c. 
411,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  dty 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  iviaoner  in  Peiiaeeus,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  bis  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92 ;  Lycurg.  m  /.«ocr. 
p.  164.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXICRATES('AA.{ucpiTiK),a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  Uved  at  the  tune  of  Plutaru,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  andent 
diet  of  the  Pytbi^onanB,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (PlnL  Sgmpoi.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  none  occun  in  Phitaich,  Pj/rrk.  5.) 

[L.&] 

ALE'XIDA  CAAc^),  a  dasght«r  of  Amphi- 
araus,  from  whom  certun  divinities  called  Elani 
(  'EAtCiruH,  t.  0,  the  avertm  of  epileptic  fiu)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (Pint  (i»aal.  Gr.  23.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('AXfpwii),  a  philosopher  of  the 
IMalectic  or  Mq;arian  school  and  a  disciple  of  En- 
bulides  [EucLiDiaj,  from  bis  eristic  propenaties 
&cetiously  naawd  *EXr){u>os,  who  liveo  about  Ui« 
b^inning  of  the  thiid  century  befcm  CbrisL  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
Frrai  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disdples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhealthinets  of  the  place  and 
udr  ican^  meana  of  subustence,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant  None  of  his  doctrine* 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
don  made  of  bim  by  Cicero  {Acad.  ^i.  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puziles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Cratema,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alexinas  also 
wrote  against  Zcno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephonis  the  historian.  Diogenes 
LaertioB  has  preaerved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
vducb  was  occasioned  by  his  bung  pierced  with 
a  ned  while  swimming  in  the  Alphens.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  waa  pro. 
bably  (judging  bata  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece ; 
he  was  a  inend  of  Cicero,  who  pnuses  his  medical 
skill,  and  deedy  laments  his  sadden  death,  b.  c. 
44.  (.^<fi<aLvii.2,xiiL25,xv.l.d2.)  [W.A.O.] 

ALEXrPPUS  fAX^nnros),  an  andent  Oreek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plntaicb  {Ala. 
c.  41)  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself  to  thank  bim  for  having  cured  Peucestaa, 
one  of  hii  officers,  of  an  illness,  probably  about  a  a, 
327.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXIS  CAAsftf).  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thniii,  in  Magna  Gtaecia  (Suidas  i.  o.  'AA.},  but 
admitted  suHeqneiitly  to  the  privileges  of  on 
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AAenini  citimi,  md  enrolled  in  the  done  Obr, 
UB^ag  to  the  bibe  Leootii.  (Steph.  By.  •.«,) 
He  «M  the  nude  and  iiMtmctor  of  Houndsr, 
(Soidu  K  V.  'AAc(tt ;  Proleg.  Ariitoph.  p.  zxx.) 
niien  ke  ms  bom  ve  an  not  exprMily  told,  but 
he  hred  to  the        of  106  (Pint.  De/ed.  Orae. 

tSUK  e.),  and  wu  living  at  leaat  aa  late  as 
K  c  ^M.  Now  the  town  of  Thnrii  was  de- 
■tiOTed  by  the  Locanians  aboat  &  c  390.  It  is 
dmebre  not  at  aU  unlikely  that  the  parent*  of 
Akm,  in  order  to  escape  tmn  the  threatened  de- 
rtmctioii  of  th^  dty,  remoTcd  shortly  before  with 
Adr  little  son  to  Athena.  Perhaps  thprefore  we 
ay  amm  about  b.  c.  894  aa  the  date  of  the 
Urth  of  Alexit.  He  had  a  son  Stephanui,  who 
iho  wrote  comedies.  (Snidas  I,  e.)  He  ^>pean 
to  hare  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasues  of 
the  table.  (Athen.  TiiL  pi  344.)  Aocotdiiw  to 
Phtlaich  (Ar  Semis  Admimiii.  RmpM  p.  785.  b.]^ 
he  ezpred  npim  the  stage  while  bein^  crowned  as 
niat.  By  ^  aM  grammariHu  he  la  commonly 
calkd  a  writer  of  the  middle  oomedy,  and  frag- 
■Mats  and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  pays  confirm 
this  Hatonent.  Still,  for  more  than  30  yean  he 
wBi  eamenipwmtT  with  Philippidei,  Philemon,  Me- 
nada,  and  Diphilns,  and  serenl  fragments  ^ew 
dut  he  also  wrote  pieeos  which  would  be  classed 
nth  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  wu  a  le- 
BsiUbly  prolific  writer.  Snius  iqra  be  wrote 
245  i&ys,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  eome  down 
to  Ds.  The  HfpeiHi,  'Aytnajim»,  'OA^iMt^t, 
sad  Uof^ffim,  in  which  he  ridioiled  Plato,  were 
[roUbly  exhiUtad  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
pisd.  The  'Ay^fit^  in  which  he  ridiculed  His- 
gi^  was  no  dmibt  written  wUk  he  was  altre, 
sod  Aeschines  {e.  Ttrntrch.  pp.  6  —8)  in  a  c.  345, 
•peak*  <^  him  as  then  living.  The  'AStA^of  uid 
iroari^rv,  in  which  be  satirized  Demosthenes, 
me  acted  shortly  after  b.  c.  343.  The  'Ivrot, 
ii  wfaidt  be  alliided  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
■gaiiut  the  ^liksophers,  in  &  &  316.  The 
IwpcBMvs  m  B.  c  S12.  The  *afiiMKor>i\ii  and 
T^dufieuos  in  B.  c  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  to  much,  the  mme 
Fwnge  frequently  occtirred  in  wveral  phtys ;  nor 
did  stride  sranetimes  to  borrow  from  other 
5*eti,  aa,  ezamfde,  from  Enbulos.  (Athen.  L 
p.  25,  £)  Caiystiua  of  Peraarans  {op.  Aiien.  vL 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
psrt  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  bad  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmos ; 
but  he  if  pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  whkh  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
ttsge,  nd  to  ban  been  ttrj  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
ti<n  of  it  His  wit  and  degance  are  praised  by 
Atbenaens  (ii.  p^  5!l,  tX  whose  testimony  is  con- 
Gnned  by  the  extant  fragments.  A  consideraUe 
hit  of  peculiar  words  and  fenns  used  by  lum  is 
^vm  by  Meineke.  His  plays  were  frequently 
■nuhted  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (OelL  ii. 
23.)  IV  fragments  we  possess  of  hu  pbys  have 
fRserved  chiefly  by  AUienaens  and  Stobaena. 
(Steiadw,  FngTu.  Cam.  vol.  i.  pp.  374—403 ; 
CGnton,  Patti  IfeSend,  under  the  yean  above 
giTOi;  FaBriduB,  BOL  Gr.  vol  ii.  p.  406,  dec) 

2.  Awiitcr  mentioned  by  Athenaeus(x.p.418) 
St  llie  author  of  a  trestiae  wtfj  A^rapiMlai. 

1  A  Sannan,  the  aathor  of  an  historical  worit 
oDcd  S^uM^OpM  or'Ofw  ta^mitA  (Sbatimi  A»- 
■^),  iriiidi  Atheaaeuf  ffwrtaa.  (xUL  a  572,  £, 
^p.h»^^)  [CP.  H.] 


ALEXIS  CA^i**})  »  ecBlptor  and  statuary, 
MsntiDiied  hr  Plin  (seut.  8.  s.  19)  aa  «w  of 
the  pupils  of  Polydetas.  Pauaniaa  (vL  S.  %  3) 
mentitms  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cajithanis.  It 
cannot  be  latisfitctorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  tame,  or  difleient  persons.  Pliny^  accoant 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polydetus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  OL  95  (b.  c.  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  wbun  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  &  c.  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersdi 
{^oAm  ier  biU.  KmuL  p.  276)  tUnks,  we  most 
snt^xMe  either  that  Pliny  made  a  nastake,  and  that 
I  Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Ptdycletus,  or 
i  else  that  the  Entychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  tlie  artist  under  wbiun  Osnthsnis 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  L  COMNE'NUS 
CAA^  ,  or  'AX4lios  Ksfu^i^f),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  bom  in  A.  o.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Com&enns,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnesus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  frmn  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  agunstAlp-Anl&n,  tultan  of  theTuika- 
Seljuk^  and  waa  pressnt  at  the  battle  «i  Hala» 
keid,  where  this  emperor  waa  made  a  |«B0iwr  hj 
the  sultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dto> 
genes  in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Issac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michad  VII.  Duces,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  wbo  had  produced  f[rc&t  disturbances  in 
Alia  Hinoff,  In  tUs  war  Akzia  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  saeeeisfiil  geiwnd,and  shewed  that  eztiar 
ordinary  shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
priodpd  teature  of  bis  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  NicephtHUS  Beta- 
niates,  but  the  cause  ^  Michael  liaving  become  hepe- 
Issa,  hie  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel*  who  be- 
came emperor  under  tbe  title  of  NicetdLoras  III.  in 
1077.  TbeaathorityofNioephonuIllwBsdisobey 
ed  by  several  nbels,  among  whom  Nicepborus 
Bryennius  in  Epeinu  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexii  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  oonfmed  npon  hha  tbe  title  of 
"Sebastos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  ss  the  first 
general  of  the  Byaaodne  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyesof  tbe  emperor, 
who  kept  bim  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues,aodaahe  was  not  only  the  moat 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  Ms  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  hut 
gave  ordrn,  that  hu  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  tiie  anny  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  empnor  by  the  troope.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  al  the  city  a  ■tntagon,  depoaed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Bytantine  empire  was  then  at  the  pmnl  rf 
ruin.  VhiTie  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebd  Nicephoms  Bryennius,  and  sherwards 
during  hts  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  diflerenoes  with  Nioephorus  III., 
Melek-Shidi,  tbe  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  and  the 
nwteat  prince  ot  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Bysantine  part  of  As^  Minor,  which  be  ceded  to 
hia  eottun  Solbn&n.   The  Bnlgariau  threatened  to 
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invsda  Thnce,  and  Robert  Oabcard,  duke  of 
ApnUa,  wiUi  a  nnghtj  lioit  of  Nmnan  knighu,  had 
eroBsed  tbe  Adriadc  and  lud  ri^  to  Duruzo,  the 

andent  Dyrrachiom.  In  this  critical  potition 
Alexia  evinced  extmordinaiy  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuki,  ceding  Asia  to 
tbem ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Oennany ;  and  he  sold  the  lacrcd 
Teasels  <tf  the  dmrchaa  to  pay  his  troopa.  His 
■tnin^  with  the  Koimani  ww  Jmig  and  bloody, 
but  umine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  power^ 
diTeraion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeims  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
Jnks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Oreek  captives.  In  thia  extremi^  Alexia 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Enropean  prinoea. 

The  conqnest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljoks,  the 
inteiruptiou  of  the  pions  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
giave,  and  the  v«xatiooi  which  the  Christians  in 
the  Eaat  had  to  endure  from  the  infidela,  had  pro- 
duced an  extnordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  &voumble  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  aft«r  the 
amfaamdon  of  Alexia  bad  related  to  them  at 
Piacnua  in  1095  the  hopeless  atate  of  the  Chrii- 
tians  in  Asia.  The  first  Crusaders  ^^peRrsd  in 
Constanliiiople  in  1096.    Hiey  were  commanded '. 

by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennylen,  j  Alexia  Angelot-Comnenus.   In  1197  and  1198,  he 
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The  life  of  Alexia  liaa  been  carefully,  though 
TC^  putially,  deaoibad  1^  his  daughter,  Aim 
Comnena,  in  her  AletioM,  which  ia  &e  priodpa] 
source  conceming  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycas,  pi 
4;  AIbertusAquenais,ii.  9-19;WilhehnasTyrensii, 
ii.  fi,  23  ;  croup.  S.  F.  Wilken,  "  Rerom  ab  Aleiio 
I.,  Joanne,  Mmiuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
mm  libri  qnatuor,"  Heidelberg,  ISl  1.)  IW.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IL  COHNE'NUS 
("AAtftr  or  'AXiJjor  K^anpiit),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Bon  of  die  emperor  Maiinel  Com- 
nenus,  was  bom  in  1167,  according  to  Nicetu 
In  1179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anita,  the  daugfaler 
of  king  Loaia  VIL  of  France,  and  succeeded  hia 
father  in  1 180,  under  the  gniudianship  of  hia  coo- 
ther  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  eS 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  ^e  amln- 
tion  of  AndronicDB  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  aign  the  death  of  bis  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1183;  whereupco 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  thron&  (Nicetaa,  Alam 
Mmmel.  Comn.fiL;  camp.  Ducango,  Famiiiae  Bg- 
zaittimui,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A'NQELUS 
fAX«gtr  or  'AA^{io»  'ATTtAor),  the  brother  of  ibe 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.  B&ag  a  deawndant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  fay  Theodora,  the  yonngeat  dan^ter  of 
the  latter,  he  asanmed  the  ftmily^name  of  hit 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 


and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army,  Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turica. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerfiil  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  <^  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexia,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerons  foreignen  Iqr  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Ana,  bat  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillaii  and  hia  tuibolent  banns 
with  ao  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Aaia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byxantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seliuks.  In  his 
turn  he  promiaed  to  asuat  them  in  Uieir  enterprise 
with  a  atrong  army,  but  the  dangerons  state  (rf  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexia  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gndnally  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Epheaus, 
Sordea,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor,  The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
jMalmistra.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  constdidating  the  do- 
mestic  peace  of  his  empire,  vhtcfa  was  uen  of^ 
disturbed  religitHis  troubles.  He  died  in  1 1 1 8, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Colo-Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Ao^ufiiKi),  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  AaaUebt  Graeca,  Par,  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Oronovina  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  SestertUs,  Lugd.  Sat.  1691.  Respecting 
the  eccleuasticnl  edicta  of  Alexins,  Beveral  of  whidi 
are  extant,  see  Fabric.  BM.  Graac  viL  f>  729. 


carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapaciona,  and  cntel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  aabjects,  and  prepared  his 
nun.    He  lost  the  crown  through  hia  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  laaac  II.  Angelua,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  ytr- 
Buading  the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  a^punst  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  luid  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  th^  attacked  Coostantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  befwe  &ey  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrj-ing  with  him  10,000  potmdt 
of  gold.    Aft^r  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cnuadera,  who  recognised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac   and  hia  son  Alexia. 
[Alucis  IV.]   He  afterwRfds  returned  to  Greece, 
and  treacherously  blinded  the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  MuRuphlus,  who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  IIU  whoso  daogbUr 
he  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascani 
sucoeeded  in  mulring  himsdf  independent  at  Nicara, 
but  wac  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghay&Ui-ed-diii, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  hit 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Bynntium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Laacaris.    The  war  proved 
&tal  for  the  anltan,  who  vras  killed  iu  the  battled' 
Antioch,  and  Alexia  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascuia  had  married  Anna  Angda-Cooi- 
nena,  the  aecond  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  ( 1 210.) 
There  Alexis  III,  died  some  years  af^  at  an 
advanced  age ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.     (Nioetaa,  AUrit  AigAm,  Itaada 
A^tOy  iiL  8,  Ax.;  Jiaaehu  a  Alex.  jSL  &  1; 
Villehaidouin,  De  la  CmqmeMe  d»  CoMbmtmoUc, 
Paiia,  1838,  c  51, 56,  &c}  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  «  ALE'XIUS  IV.  A'NQELUS 
fAA^  or  'AX^fos'AyyiXot),  wu  the  ton  of  the 
taptnr  Imc  11.  Angeliu.  It  u  mentioned  under 
Alius  III.  that,  t£tr  tbe  depontioii  of  this  em- 
peror, he  ud  hk  father  were  placed  on  the  thnme 
bf  (tie  CriMdtn.  Alexia  IV.  wu  crowned  to(|»- 
tkr  witk  Iwe  II.  on  tba  2»lh  of  Joly,  1203, 
tnl  to  teem  hinwlf  on  the  thnme,  engaged  the 
Cmodeii  to  contiinK  at  Conatantinoide.  He  had 
pwnijed  tltem  to  pat  aa  end  to  the  idunii  at  tbe 
Greek  Chnich,  but  did  not  do  aiiTthlng  far  that 
pmpote,  DOT  did  he  fnlSl  his  othM  engagements 
tewai»  tb>  CnMidm,  At  the  uuae  times  he  did 
nt  imfatfnd  bow  to  his  dtgnity  among 

dietiifadent  wai  hugfaty  banmi  of  laly,  France, 
md  Flaadtn,  who  were  assembled  in  lus  capital. 
SmoDi  difantces  consequentlf  arose  between  him 
and  his  ddiram.  Alexis  Doeas,  sonianied  Mur- 
laphlo^  m  ambitioDS  and  enterprising  man,  took 
idiunge  of  these  tronbkdi,  and  soddenly  seiiad 
thr  Bj  bk  «der  Alexis  IV.  was  pnt  to 
dndi  SB  the  28th  of  Jmnwy,  1204;  Inae  II. 
di^  of  griet  (N'icetas,  Iiaaamt  Angdia,  iiL  &  8, 
&ci  /wMWi  et  Aterii  fiL ;  VlUehardouin,  Ibid,  c 
51. 56. 60,  Ac  10*2_I07.)  [ W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  Of  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  CAXfJti 
<t'AA^  A«vnt),  EOmamed  **HimzuPHLt;8,"  on 
vmrot  ef  the  dose  junettoa  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
ln¥\  m  crowned  emperor  of  Conatantinople  on 
ili<  Sth  of  Febroaiy/  1204,  after  faaring  been  pre- 
Kt  at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV^  who  was  pat  to 
IsiA  )ij  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
itan.  Nioetas^  howew,  states,  that  he  had 
liwm  been  npodous  and  Tolt^ituoas ;  on  the 
e'J:«r  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  grest  courage  and 
rosy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
tiirniie,  the  Cnitsdcn.,  who  were  still  assembled 
iider  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  si^  to  this 
<:.\y.  Aleiii  V.  disdained  to  cooclode  peace  with 
Uan  on  diihononnUe  conditions,  and  prepared 
Tt  RHMince,  in  which  be  was  Tigorously  assisted 

Ttradon  Idsearis.  However,  courage  suddenly 
liftadiKted  him,  and  he  fied  to  the  deposed  em- 
Alexia  1 1 1.,  whose  daughter  Eudoiia  Angehi- 
(jaceia  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
taluB  fay  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
^pil,         wh^  after  having  eammitted  those 
^«nn<  of  which  Nketas,  an  eyfrwitness,  gives 
an  HQjAatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
'^3A  of  Fboden,  emperor  of  Constantinople^  hat 
■^'■U;  him  only  the  fonrth  part  of  the  empire. 
Alier  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  &ther^in-law, 
'^Ini*  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
CRiad  to  Constutinople,  where  the  Cmsaden  pat 
^todeath  by  easting  him  bam  the  top  of  the 
jWoiianeohmin.  (1204.)  (Nioeta>,A/iirta7)iUu,- 
^»*»»iapefatrfJZe*.^  c4,  5;  Geita  Fran- 
e.  94;  Vaiehardouin,  IbkL  c.  61,  56,  60, 
106, 113-115, 127,  Ac.)       [W.  P.] 

ALTXIUS  ARISTE'NUS  C'AAfJwj 'Api<mh 
l^t).  Oeemomtu  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan- 
^'^^  fioorished  a.  n.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
inaent  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
«xH  ■  Sjmiptk  Caammn  with  scholia,  which  is 
ffiahep  Bevuidge  in  his  PamdedM  Chno- 
Osn.  1$72,  foL  voL  ii.  post  pog.  188,  and 
>  1,  fte.  Other  voi^  by  him  are  quoted. 
Fitric  BiU.  Or.  nl  n.  p. 280.      [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS  {'AA/Jio*),  Patriarch  of  Conbtan- 
P^u>  >  noibet  of  the  UMinstenr  of  Stndins 
s.  a  4«0X  «eeed«d  Eosttfhiita  «  P»- 
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trhuch  1.  D.  1025.  Id  d.  1034  be  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zo¥,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  proenred  the  death  of  ber  hnabuid, 
the  Emperor  Romanns.  He  thwarted  the  attempu 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal see  (a.  o.  1036),  and  died  A.  n.  1043.  IM- 
erttt  of  hu  are  extant,  ap.  •/■»  (fr,  Rom.  voL  i. 
Ub.  iv.  p.  250,  Leundav.  Fiancot  1596.  See 
Fabric  BM.  <Jr.  vol.  xL  p.  55a       [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS('AA^{u>tX  MetropoUtan  of  Nicaia, 
oonposed  a  Oaun  or  Hymn  on  St.  Drmeiriut  tka 
Martyr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  Uved.  The 
canon  is  in  maniucript.  See  iMmUeuu^  BiblioUu 
VindabDn.voLv.p.699,ed.KaUar.  [A.J.  C.] 

ALEX  ON  CAAiiwr),  an  Acham  who  Mrred  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeom  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Rontons  in  &C.250.  Dnrhw 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mereenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  phn 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ho- 
nana.  But  Akxon,  who  had  on  a  Conner 
■ved  tbe  tows  of  Agrigontun  fhuB  %  nmilar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  &ithfbl  apirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  merceiuuies  to 
remain  Suthful  and  resist  the  temptations  ofTerod  by 
their  eamndea.    (Polyb.  i.  43,  ii  7.)    [L.  R.] 

ALEXON  MTNDIU&  [AtiXANou  Mth- 

DIU&] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.  [Vaui-b.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVIJS.  [Fi.avii(i.J 
ALGOS  CAAtoi),  is  tised  by  Hesiod  (Titoff. 
227)  in  tbe  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  ore  there  represented  as  tbe 
daughters  of  Kris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [PAlA«8TINf9.] 

L.  ALIfNUS,  plebeiuD  aedile  n.  c  454,  so- 
cased  Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
oceount  of  selling  the  booty  whkh  had  booi  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amonnt  in  the  Miarium. 
(Liv.  iiL  31.) 

ALIE-NUS  CAECI'iVA.  [Cakini.] 

ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  a.  c  209,  with  the  OHnmaiid 
at  two  I^ons.  He  wrote  an  aeeovnt  of  hia  im- 
jHisonment  in  the  second  Panic  war,  and  *  history 
of  Oorgias  Lcontiuus ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annaks.  (Liv,  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Fcstus,  and  the  tinigmcats  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Cone's  S^usL 

Niebnhr  (L  p.  272)  piuses  Alimentns  aa  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  dear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf  and  gave  him  on  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  tbe  Alps, 
whidi  Alimentns  afterwords  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  hia  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  moat  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difierence  between  Alimentns  and 
all  other  chronohigers  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
tatf  ahont  the  fonrth  year  ci  the  12tk  Olympiad. 
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This  difference  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical Tiew,  fron)  Alimentua  having  written  on  the 
oU  R«maii  otlendw  and  luTuig  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  andent  Etnucan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniouBly  accoimt«d  for  hj 
Niebuhr,  hj  aupposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiflh 
reckoned  132  cjn^lical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarqninina  Priacua,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Gzacchanns,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
diicontinued.    The  reduction  maket  a  diffaence 

of  22  year^  for  132-  L^?!l^=22,  and  22yeara, 
12 

added  to  the  en  of  Polybiua  and  Nqraa,  viz.  OL 

7.  2.  teing  us  to  the  vaj  date  Alunentus,  OL 
12.4. 

AlioMntna  eompoaed  a  treatise  Dt  p^do  -Jitrv- 
eaualti,  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Veriit  prvda,  one  De  Cotmdum  PotetUiUj  one 
D*  ComUiis,  one  De  Fastis,  two,  at  least,  Mj/ttago- 
giatm,  and  several  De  lie  MUitari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  *"™*^ff  the  mbjeets  of  military  levies,  of 
the  cenmoniM  of  dedaiing  war,  and  generallv  of 
the  Jtu  Fedak.  (Cell.  xvi.  4 ;  Vosa.  Hi^.  Gr.  iv. 
13,  Jbi^  HiM.  Lot.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmann,  de  FonHb. 
HiOor.  Tit  lami  Com.  i:  17,  4to.  1822 ;  Zimmtrm, 
Aim.  Rechia-geat^  L  §  73.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS^  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.  a  201,  pn^ioaed  in  faia  tribnneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  CWtn  Lex  de  Domt  et 
MuMerSmt,  or  Mwteralit  Ltx.  (Liv.  zxziv.  4; 
Cic.  Cato,\,  deOroL  iL  71,  adAU.\.1(i;  Festus, 
*.  V.  MtmenUit.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  {Did.  <f  Ant  S.  e.  Onda  Lex.) 

ALtPHE'RUSor  H  ALIPH ITRUS  ('AAl4n»»j), 
one  of  tiie  sons  of  Lycoon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iiL 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Alipheia  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paua.  viii.  3.  g  1,  26. 1 4  i  St^.  Byz.  t.  v.  'AXl- 
*«fw.)  [U  S.] 

ALITTA  or  ALILAT (^AXlrra  or'AKiXdr),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  HerodotuB(i.  131,  iii, 
8),  the  Arabs  tailed  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Camusius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  panishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  n. 
293  to  murder  Caroasius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantiuB  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  anny  and  fleet 
gainst  him.  Allectus  was  deieated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Auid. 
Vict,  de  Giei.  39 ;  Eutn^  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inMription  is  Imp.  C.  Allkctus. 
P.  F.  Ano.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Ciccro%  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate     Q.  Cicero  in  Ana,  b.  c.  CO  (Cic.  ad  Qv. 


Fr.  i.  1.  g  3),  and  praetor  in  &  c  49.  {Ad  AU.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  [Vorince 
of  Sicfly,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  Uua  in 
Afinca,  a  large  body  of  troojM.  He  continned  in 
Sicily  tilt  &  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  <^  ^ 
consuL  Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addreued  ta 
him.  (Hilt.  BdL  A/r.  2,  34 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  riiL 
7S,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  hai 
on  one  ude  C.  Caes.  lur.  Cos.  Iniu,  aad  on  tt*  j 
other  A.  Alubnvs  Pboocm. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabell^  c.  43,  to  bring  to  j 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  hii  re-  ' 
turn  from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  tai- 

Erised  by  Caarius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the  I 
ead  of  eight  legions.    As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, AllienuB  jmned  Cassias.  (Appian,  £.  C  iii.  j 
78,  iv.  59;  Cic.  PhiL  xl  12,13;  CaBiius,^Ck 
ad  Pam,  xii.  1 1,  12.)  This  AUiemu  may  peria^ 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  I, 

ALLU'CIUS,  aprince  of  tbeCeltibeti,  betrothed 
to  a  moat  beautiftil  viigin,  who  was  takn  prisooa 
by  Sdpio  in  ^laiu,  a.  c.  209.  Seipio  generDmly 
gave  her  to  AUudua,  and  refaaed  the  preaeata  her 
parents  oflered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi  50),  and  is  alw  related  by  otbet 
vmlera.  (Polyb.  i.  19 ;  Vol  Max.  iv.  3.  §  I;  SiL 
ItoL  XV.  268,  &c) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbonrhmd 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiboinna  and  wim,  wen 
prayed  to  by  the  ongura.  lo  tbe  water  of  Ahno 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  iiL  '20 ;  comp.  Vatro, 
de  Li^.  Lot.  V.  71,  ed.  MUller.)  [L.  &]  I 

ALMOPS  CAA^nfi),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon  i 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  <^  Almopia  and 
its  inhalntanta,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Stcph.  Bp.  \ 
M.  V.  'PiXfunla,)  [U  &]  I 

_  ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALCADAE  I 
('AA«miB(u,  AXtMSm  or  'AAao&u),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeuii,  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimcdcia  by  Poseidon :  rix. 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extnoi- 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  tfaej 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubiu  in  breadth  aad  twenty-seven  in  height 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympiaa 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Osa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  npon  Osso.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  say-s  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  {Od.  xi  305,  &c.)  la 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  Ac.;  comp.  Philoato.  d»  fUSbpL 
ii.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  fbat  of  dinr 
early  age.  They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  ^irteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympua.  According 
to  him,  they  actoa^y  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  Areatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  fiirther  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialies  sued  for  the  band  of 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  Uiat  of  Artemia.  But  this  led 
to  theiideatractkmin  the  ialand  of  Naxua.  (Cm^ 
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finA.  PyOL  ir.  156,  Ac.)  Here  Artemia  appeared 
u  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brother*,  who,  both  aiming  at  the 
It  the  Mme  time,  ahot  each  other  dead.  Hyginiu 
( AL  28)  nbrtea  their  death  in  a  aimilai  maniMr, 
b«t  Makes  ApoUo  Mod  the  fatal  stag.  (Comp. 
Callnii.  Ilifmm.  w  Dion.  264 ;  ApoDon.  Rhod.  i. 
4fU,  with  the  SchoL)  Aa  m  paniuunent  fi>r  thrir 
prtfomptiiRi,  they  were,  in  Hadea,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  Mipenta,  with  their  feces  turned  away  from 
wk  other,  aui  were  pefpetnally  tonnented  by 
tit  abiidn  of  «n  owl.  (Moiid:,  ad  Hggm.  /.ft; 
Alig.  Am.  vL  582.)  Diodona  (t.  50,  &c),  who 
doea  not  raoition  the  Homeric  atoriea,  cmtriTea  to 
pre  to  his  accoont  an  appearance  of  history.  Ao- 
corduig  to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Thesnlian  heroea 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  Akeaa  to  fetch 
bock  their  moth^  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Panoatis,  who  had  faeen  caiiied  off  by  Thraoana. 
After  hanng  orertaken  and  defeated  the  Thiaeiana 
ID  the  i^and  of  Strongyle  (Naxoa),  they  settled 
there  aa  nilers  orer  the  Ttuaciana.  But  soon  after, 
Uwy  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Nazians  worshipped 
them  M  heneSL  The  faondation  of  the  town  of 
AloTom  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byx.  a.  c)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
iirpreseDted  aa  only  remarkable  fat  their  gigantic 
phyiical  strength ;  but  there  is  another  atory  which 
^aoea  them  in  a  diSerent  light  Pauaaniaa  (ix. 
29.  i  1)  rektes,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
bcoi  the  firat  of  aQ  men  who  wonh^wd  the 
Jlases  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  hftYe  conaeonted 
this  monntain  to  them ;  but  they  wonhiiq>ed  only 
three  ^ases — Melete,  Mseme,  and  Aoide,  and 
fbuded  the  town  of  Ascn  in  Boeotis.  Sepulchml 
BMnmnenU  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Panudaa  (iz.  22.  {  5)  near  the  Boeotiaa  town 
of  AnthedoQ.  Later  time*  faUed  of  thnr  bones 
being  aeen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  i.  S.)  The  in- 
ter^tation  of  these  traditions  by  etyouAogies  from 
i^tfi  and  iXttd,  which  has  hem  attempted  by 
modem  acholara,  is  little  satisfactory.      [L.  &] 

AUyEVS  CAMm^s).  1.  a  aoa  of  Poseidon 
and  Caiuwe^  He  muried  Iphbiedflta,  the  dangh- 
ter  «f  Triops,  who  waa  in  loVe  with  Poaddon,  and 
wed  to  wallc  by  the  aea-side,  take  her  hands  fall 
rftts  wa&v,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  aons  whom  she  had  by  Posddon  were  tailed 
AlwidacL  (Horn.  R  v.  385,  M.  xi.  303 ;  ^^od. 
L  7.  S  [Ajlohdab.] 

2i  a  BOD  of  Hdioa  1^  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
KeeiTcd  from  hia  father  the  sorerrignty  over  the 
distriet  of  Aaopia.  (Pans,  ii  1.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

AXOPE  ('aAiJwi?),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  bdored  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
gnat  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  oiUr  his 
birth.  Bnt  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  chiht 
DDtQ  it  was  fannd  by  shepherds,  who  fail  into  a 
di^le  OS  to  who  was  to  hare  the  beautifal  kingly 
stliie  ot  the  boy.  The  case  was  bronght  before 
CeicTon,  who,  on  recogniabg  by  the  dress  whose 
AOA  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  pot  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
foKi  again.  The  latter  was  fad  and  found  in  the 
nine  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
bim  Hit^nthoiu.  [Hippothous.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poeeidon  into  a  well,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  fab.  187 ;  Pans.  !• . 
&  j2;  Ariatt^.  jln  533.)   The  town  of  Alope, 


in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  op.  Steph,  Bye.  t.  v.  'AA^vi}, 
where,  howerer,  Philonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  aa 
a  daughter  of  Actw.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  tha  toad  from  Elenna  to  Meota,  on  the 
spot  where  aha  was  b^ered  to  have  twen  killed 
by  her  father,   (t^tua.  L  39.  9  3.)  [L.  &] 

ALCPECUS.  [AaxiuBicus.] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal*k  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Sagnntinea, 
went  into  Sagnatum,  when  the  city  waa  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  ondeaTOor  to  perauadc  the 
iahatrilantt  to  accept  Hannibal^  terms.  (lir.  xzi. 
12,4c.) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AA^M,  'AA^ifdla,  or  'AA^xtomra),  a  surname  of 
Artemia,  which  she  derived  from  the  rirer  god 
Alpbeius,.  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
wa^-ifiirsfa^qied  at  Letrini  in  Elia  (Pans.  ri.  23.  § 
5 ;  Strah.  Tiii  ^  843),  and  in  Ortygia.  (Sch<d. 
ad  Find.  Pyth,  il  12,  Aem.  i  3.)         [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  {Met.  r. 
487)  deugnates  the  nymph  of  Uie  Sicilian  well 
Arethuaa,  because  it  waa  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous eommonication  with  the  river  Alpheiua, 
in  Peloponitesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIU3  or  A'LPHEUS  CAA^sirfi  or 
'AA^«((f),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpbeius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Thelva.  (Find. 
Mem.  i.  1;  Hes.  Thnff.  338.)  Acconling  to 
Pansaniaa  (v.  7-  §  2)  A^^heins  was  a  paasionale 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethiuo, 
bnt  she  fted  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syiacuse,  and  metamorphosed  hetself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sen  to  Or- 
tygia, theiv  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethosa.  (Comp.  Schid.  ad  Find.  Nem.  L 
3.)  This  story  is  related  aomewhat  ^erently  by 
Ovid.  (A/et.  V.  572,  &c)  Arethusa,  afairnymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheina  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god ;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  npon  ner  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  SeiT.  ad  Vity.  Ed.  z.  4; 
Virg-  Aen.  iiL  694;  Stat  ^v.  i  2,  203;  TM. 
i.271,iv.239  ;  Ladan.JMo/.  MoTM.S.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  bj  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
hw  face  and  those  of  her  eompaniana  (nyin^)wtth 
mud,  so  that  Alph^oa  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  returiL  (Pans, 
vi.  22,  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  uie  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Scbol.  ml  /yA.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius*  love  of  Artemia  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties hod  one  altar  in  common,  (Pans.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  v.  10.)  In  these  accounU 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  tn  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethnsa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  Uie  w«U 
Atethusa  in  Ortygia.    (titrab.  vL  p.  270,  viiL  p. 
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343 ;  Senec  QaaeiL  Nat  iii.  26 ;  Folgent.  MyA. 
Ui.  12.)  Plutoich  (lis  Flm.  19)  girea  on  account 
whicb  is  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned  above.  According  to  him,  Alpbeiiu  waa  a 
son  of  Heliot,  and  killed  his  brotiier  Cercaphus  in 
a  conteat.  Haunted  by  deipur  and  the  &innyes 
he  le^t  into  the  river  Nyctmnu  wbkh  hence  re- 
oeiTsd  the  name  Alpbehu.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE/NOR.  [NiOB*.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  fA^^iSou).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.  [Adonib.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegena,  who  married  Ak- 
nuflon.  [Alchakon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iu.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  waa  pasaionately 
loved  by  Dionysos,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
^eld  to  his  wishes,  nnUl  the  god  changed  himaelf 
into  a  tigeiv  and  thua  computed  her  by  fear  to 
aflov  him  to  carry  her  acroos  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  thia  circnmatance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (P]aU  de  Muv.  24.)  [US.} 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUSCAA^io*  Wv- 
TiAirraibi),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  latheserenth 
epigram  (Jacoba)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embraring  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  &vours  from  JuKus  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiiL  p.  889.)  Hence  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
poae  that  thu  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
dier  difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  Iram 
frmn  Pantanias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  atatue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
nm|ile  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus,  (Jacobs,  Ait- 
thoL  Graec.  ziil  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  A  VITUS.  [Avrrus.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  {Sat.  I  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably meana  M.  Furina  Biboculua,  [Bibaculub.] 

ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treriri, 
the  most  powerful  et  the  Belgic  peofde,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  aimy  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  D.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  Civilia  in  the  next  year.  (Tac.  Hitt,  iii. 
55,  iv.  31,  T.  59.)  [CiviLiB.] 

ALTHAEA  f'AAAda),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
Uan  king  Thestiua  and  Euiythemia,  and  aiatci  of 
Ledn,  Hypermnestra,  Iphiclus,  Enippus,  &c  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeua,  Thyreus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters.  Gorge 
and  De'ianeiia.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager  waa  regarded  as  the  fruit  at  her  intercourse 
with  Area,  and  that  ahe  was  mother  id  Dci- 
aueira  by  Dionysus.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  eqiedaDy  oelebnted  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  aay  that  ahe  hung  herself,  others 
that  ahe  killed  herself  with  a  da^^er.  (Apollod.  i. 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  MA  viii.  445,  &c)  [U  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE^ENES  ('AA. 
9rifUy^s  or  'AXBeufUinis),  a  aoD  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
meoes  quitted  Crete  together  vrith  his  uster  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  inatnunent 
of  his  bther^s  death.  He  lauded  in  Rhodes  at  a 
phwe  vhidi  he  called  Ciatenia,  and  in  ranambrBnce 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  oo 
mount  Atabyme  an  altar  to  Zcua  Atabyriua,  His 
aister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermeo,  but 
Althemenea,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catrens  had 
become  advanced  in  yeara,  he  had  an  invindb^ 
deure  to  see  his  only  son  moe  more,  and  to  plaOB 
bia  crown  m  bia  bands.  He  accordingly  Bailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  bia  Inmling  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panioQB  vrere  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
them  fer  pitatea.  During  the  enaning  atruggle, 
Althemenea  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
and  ahot  bia  own  &ther  dead.  When  be  became 
aware  of  what  be  had  done,  he  payed  to  the  gods^ 
and  waa  awallowed  ap  by  the  eartiu  This  ia  the 
account  of  Apollodoms  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &&),  with 
which  Diodonis  (v.  59)  agreea  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  be  represents  Althemenea  as  wander- 
ing about  a^r  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
gnef.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodiana  subsequently 
worahijmed  him  as  a  hero,  [L.  S.J 

ALTHE'PUS  fAAftproi),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  I>eis,  a  daughter  of  Orua,  king  of  Troezen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  waa  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  bia  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  poMeauon  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paua.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAwtmii),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded bia  father  Sadyattea,  n.  c  618.  Sadyattes 
during  the  lost  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletua,  which  was  continued 
by  bis  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall- 
ing sick  shortly  afterwards,  be  sent  to  Deli^  for 
adrice ;  but  the  orade  refbaed  to  give  him  on  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  die  temple.  This  he  did« 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  droTe  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Aaia,  took  Smyrna,  and  stacked  Clazomenae. 
The  war  with  Cj-axares,  which  lasted  for  five  yean, 
from  B.  c  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  bis  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  Sed  to  bim  after  injuring  C^-axarea. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
annies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  ABtyagea,the  son  of  Cyaxares^  wiu 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
B.  c  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  yean^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appeoia 
to  have  been  previously  asBociated  with  his  fauier  in 
tbegoveniment.  (Herod,  i  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

Tba  tomb  (<r^i*a)  of  Alyattea  is  mentioned  by- 
Herodotus  (L  93)  aa  one  of  the  wonders  of  I^rdia, 
It  was  noru  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Oy^tea,  and 
Goniiated  of  a  largu  mound  of  eoitb,  railed  upon  a 
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famdalMa  of  gnat  stoDoa.  It  wai  erected  bj  the 
tade^eo^  mechanica,  aad  courteiana,  and  on 
tbe  ta^  it  then  wan  fin  pfllm,  wfakh  Hcn- 
datu  mw,  and  on  wiaek  mn  mortioiied  the  dif- 
fcrent  poitionB  raiaed  hy  eacli ;  from  thia  it 
femi  that  the  conrteouu  did '  the  greater  part 
It  nwaEored  nx  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  circiim- 
Saaet,  and  thirteen  plethra  in  breadth.  Aecord- 
iDg  ta  Hmo  wiiiera,  it  waa  called  the  '*tomb  of  the 
oorteiaB,*' and  waa  erected  by  a  miatreM  of  Oygea. 
(Cleudi.  ap.  AHem.  ziii  573,  a.)  Tbia  mound 
tdQ  exitta.  Mr.  Hamilton  taya  (ijeaearcfte*  ta  Ana 
Mmor,  ToL  L  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
■insles  to  ride  round  ita  baae,  whidi  vonld  give 
it  1  drounfermcc  of  naarty  ■  mOo;  and  ba  alto 
italet,  that  towaida  the  nwtli  it  conaistB  of  the  na- 
t<nl  nek — a  white,  hoainaitaDf  atratified  earthy 
limwaaig,  cut  away  ao  m  to  appear  part  of  the 
atnctaie.  The  npper  portion,  be  adda,  ia  aand 
and  gnrel,  apparently  brooght  frtan  the  bed  of  the 
llaama.  He  fiamd  on  the  top  the  lanaina  of  a 
famdatkn  imily  n^tean  feet  aqnan,  on  the 
north  tiiacii  waa  a  bage  dreakr  atone  ten  feet 
in  diameler,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  laiaed  edge 
or  lip,  eridently  fbaei  then  aa  an  omaiiMnt  on 
the  nex  of  the  tomnlua. 

ALY'PIUS  i'Wiwios),  the  authw  of  a  Greek 
mnncal  treatiae  entitled  timftty^  iiovmic^.  There 
«re  no  toleial^  nn  gnmnda  for  identifying  him 
irith  any  one  «  the  Tariooa  penma  who  hm  the 
name  ia  the  timea  of  the  later  eropMon,  and  of 
whoae  hiatory  anything  is  known.  According  to 
moat  platudfale  conjecture,  he  waa  that  Alypiua 
whom  Etmi^Ds,  in  hia  Life  of  lamblichua,  cele- 
biatM  for  his  araite  intellect  (d  SioAwTuc^rrarof 
'AA^nos)  and  diamntiTe  stature,  and  mho,  beiiig 
a  friend  of  lamUidinB,  pmbaUy  flourished  under 
Joliao  and  his  immediate  sueceaaors.  This  Aly- 
pini  was  a  Qative  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  adTanced  age,  utd  therefore  can  hardly  have 
ben  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus 
J^pnta  Amtiodaais,  who  waa  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
Mill,  and  afterwards  employed  by  JiUian  in  his 
atltnpt  to  refaoild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
atirenea  two  epistka  (29  and  30)  to  Alypim 
^tukuris  'AAvriy  dStA^  Kat<npUni\  ia  one  of 
nhicfa  he  thanks  him  for  a  geogiwhiad  tnatiae  or 
chaR ;  it  wvnld  aeam  mon  likely  that  thia  was  the 
Aatkdnn.  than  that  he  waa  tha  Alenndiian 
Abpios  aa  HeurHus  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
einer  oae  or  the  odier.  lamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
sot  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meoraiaa,  Not.  ad  Algp.  p.  186,  &c.  & ;  Jo- 
liao,  ^itL  xxix.  XXX.  and  not  p.  297|  ed.  Heyler ; 
£<iai^aa,  ViL  loMUieL  and  not  toL  iL  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbacb ;  Amm.  MaicelL  xziii.  1.  §  2 ;  De 
la  Bnde,  £;»»  w  &i  Mki^fw,  toL  lii  p.  133.)  ' 
The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
■ueption  of  a  abort  introdnction^  of  lisU  of  the 
nmbals  used  (both  ioi  Toice  and  instrument)  to 
dnMie  all  the  Bounds  in  the  fbrty-fiTe  scales  pro- 
daeed  by  takiiuf  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  ia  the 
tkee  genenu  HJiataiue,  Chroinatk:,  Enharmonic.) 
IttRats,  therefore,  in  fiict,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
■■■nely)  tS  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sab- 
jM  ia,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
■ny  poaiibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
*odL  It  would  have  been  moat  valuable  if  any 
""ajfaable  number  of  ezamplea  had  been  left  na 
rf  tbe  sctoal  uae  of  the  systmn  of  notatitm  de- 
Hobed  in  it ;  iuifi«tunatdy  very  few  remab  (see 


Barney,  Hut.  ofMutie,  vol  L  p.  83),  and  they  aeem 
to  belong  to  an  eariier  stage  of  the  adence.  How- 
erer,  the  work  serves  to  throw  soma  light  on  the 
obscure  histMy  of  the  modes.  (See  Bdckh,  <fe 
Metr.  Pmd.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursios,  ita 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  sac- 
cess,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  inde&tiga- 
fale  Meibomiua.  (Antiqnae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomins,  Amstel.  1652; 
Aristoxenus,  Nicomachua,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Meur> 
siua,  Lugd.  Bat  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALYTIUS  {'KKuTiot),  priest  of  the  great 
dnuch  at  Constantinople,  floiirisbed  a.  n.  430. 
Then  is  extant  an  epittle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorouB  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorins.  (See  QMcilioruM 
Nova  CkiUfciio,  a  Maiui, -vol  J.  f.HS^)  [AJ.C] 

ALYPUS  CAAwot),  a  atatnary.  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes,  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bmaa  statues  of  suae  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lyaandn  at  Aegoipotaml  (b  c 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  Tictora  made  by  him.  (vL  L  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi  1.  §  2,  a  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  ('AAiff^r),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
lather  of  Penelope  and  Lencadiua.  Aha  bis 
fitther!a  death,  be  reigned  in  conjonction  with  his 
brother  over  Acanuuiia,  and  ia  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyseia  there.  (Stiab.  x.  p.  452; 
Staph.  Bys.  i.  v.  ''AAvf.ui.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'DOCUS  ('A^wtoi)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(W^iSoKos),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracian& 
it  waa  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thtaoe.  Pounniaa  (i.  4. 
§  4)  apeaka  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrj-iae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiadea,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegoapotami,  B. c. 405.  (Diod. xiillOA.) 
He  and  Senuea  wen  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thnea  iriien  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c. 
400.'  They  wen,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  wen  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thiaaybnlus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
AmA.  viL  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  |  3,  Ac,  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  n^entioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  {PoL  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  ia  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Ceraobleptea  the  do- 
minioDB  of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  tne  latter  in 
B.  c  iSH.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
inAriilocr.  p.6'23,  &c)  [Csrsoblbptrs.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Plul^pp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat  t.  V.  'A/ui8oKot. ) 

8.  One  of  the  pnncee  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c.  Ift4.  (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  ia  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximaa  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  pia^ 
tor.  (About  &  c  77.)  She  waa  called  Attdro- 
gy»e,  from  having  a  man'a  qnrit  with  a  tcnaia 
fium.   Compare  Afrania  and  Hortbhkia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  ww  one 
tt  lim  cariieat  Boimn  writen  in  broor  of  the  Epica- 
ren  pluloMphy.  'lie  wrote  Mfcnl  woAi,  whidi 
ue  eeniand  hj  Cicero  u  de6cie&t  in  imagcment 
•iid  tVfie.  He  it  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
bat  Cicero.    {Aoad.  I  2,  Txac  XT.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  ('A^uUSna).  1.  The  nuM  of 
the  infimt  Zeua  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
denta  thenuelrea  q>pear  to  have  been  as  nncertain 
iboat  the  etyiwdogT  of  the  name  a>  about  the 
veal  nature  in  Annttbd^  Heiyduiu  deriTca  it 
fiwn  the  Terb  ifuAMtai,  to  nooriah  or  to  enrich ; 
othen  from  iitaXBoicrmi,  i,  &  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  irran  ifiaX^  and  Mo,  aooording  to 
which  it  would  lignify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddeaa.  The  common  derivation  it  from 
to  milk  or  Mick.  According  to  aome 
ttaditiom  Amalthna  b  the  goat  lAo  nidUed  the 
in&nt  Jove  (Hygin.  PoeL  Attr.  iL  IS;  AraL 
Phaen.  163 ;  Callim.  HymM.  m  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  thia  aervioe  by  being 
pbced  among  the  staia.  (Comp.  AptJfed.  L  1.  § 
6.)  [AaoA.]  According  to  another  aet  of  tra- 
ditions Amaitheia  was  a  nym^  and  daughter  of 
Ocean ns,  HeUoa,  HaemMuna,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisaeoi  (SchoL  ad  Horn.  A  xzL  194; 
Eratosth.  CaUut.  13;  Apc^od.  ii  7.  §  5 ;  Lac- 
tanL  /mAK.  i.  22;  Hygin.  Le^  and  FiA.  139, 
where  he  calla  the  nyapfa  Adamanteia),and  is  Mid 
tohavefedZeaswitbttieinilkDfagaat.  When  this 
goat  once  toiAe  off  one  of  her  homa,  the  nymph 
Amaitheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  frnit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  tiansplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Fast  t.  115, 
&&)  According  to  other  acoonnta  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  ci  the  ggat  Amaitheia, 
gare  it  to  the  danghters  of  Melisaena,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  mch  powers  that  wheneva  the  po»- 
aeaaor  wished,  it  wodd  instantaneooaly  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  deaired.  (Apollod.  L  c; 
Schol  ad  OaUim.  1.  c)  Thia  is  the  story  about 
the  orina  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaitheia, 
cnmmoifly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  comuR^na, 
whidi  plays  soch  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  GreKe,  and  which  was  used  in  hUer  times  as 
the  qrmbol  of  plenty  in  general  (Sttab.  z.  p.  458, 
iii  p.  151 ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  (Achblou&]  Dio- 
donu  (iii>  68)  gives  an  accoont  of  Amaitheia, . 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditional  Ac-  [ 
cotding  to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheiai  a  mudoi  tit  extiaoidinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  <^  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bnll'i  horn,  and  received  from  tti  queen 
the  name  of  the  ham  of  Amalthm.  This  account, 
however,  ia  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationaliatic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mytbna. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  andent 
and  simplest  veaaels  for  drinking,  and  thns  we  find 
the  atory  t4  Amaitheia  giving  Zeos  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  woric  of  art  atill 
extant  (Oaleria  Qinstiniani,  a.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plen^  waa  ficqoently  ^ren  as  an  attribute 
to  the  repreaentationa<^Ty(£eorFortinia.  (Pans, 
iv.  30.  §  4,  rii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Amal- 
lieia,  oder  der  Creieruudte  Ze%*  ait  SaSgUi^; 
Welcker,  emt  Oetixhe  Cobmie  m  Tbeden, 

JK6.)  ' 

2.  One  the  Sibyls  (TiboU.  ii.  5.  67X  whom 
Lactantiua  (L  6)  idenUfiea  with  the  Cunuean 
Kbyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Taiquinios 
the  oelebiated  Sibylline  boob.   The  same  ia  atatcd 


:  by  Serrios  {ad  Aem.  vi.  72)  and  I7  Ljdoi  [it 
I  Memt.  ir.  M);  CMBp.  KlaawD,  ^aaasi  mi  i* 
PmaloL,  p.  29S,  Ac  [L.S.1 
AHANDUS.  [ABLUNCH,p.2a.a.l 
AMARANTUS  ('A«i^w«t),  trf  Alemndtih 
wrote  a  commentary  npoo  one  of  Tbeocritn' 
Idyls  {B^moL  M.  ^  273.  40,  ed.  SylL).  sod  1 
work  entitled  wipl  owipiH.    Re^nctiDg  hii  bae, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  saboeqimlly  to 
king  of  MauNtania.   (Athm.  nH.  p.  MS, 
p.  414,  £) 

AHARYNCEUS  (^AtufvrnAt\  a  chief  of  tk 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesmacfans  cs  of  Acoa. 
(Hygin.  Fofi.  97 ;  Enstath.  ad  Htm.  p.  301)  A^, 
cording  to  Hyginns,  Amarynoeos  himself  j<iiM<lik< 
ezpedition^aiastTtoy  withnineteenshipt.  hw, 
on  the  other  hand,  mly  mentions  his  son  Usrai 
(Anauynccidea)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojui  sil 
(IL  ii.  622.  IT.  517.)  When  Amarrnceoi  dud. 
his  sons  celebnted  funeral  games  in  his  haoaai,  ii 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relate*  {IL  ixiii.  60, 
Ac),  took  part  According  to  Pansanisi  (t.L| 
8)  Amamtceus  bad  beenof  great  service  to  An^ 
against  Hendea,  in  return  tot  which  Aagesi  ^laicd 
his  dime  with  him.  [h.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  ('A^i^Nwfet),  a  himut  if 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amsryntlw  is 
Euboea  (Steph.  Byt.  says  Enboea  itat^  m  W 
lieved  to  hare  derived  its  name.  (Stnk  x.  ^ 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  freo  the  ton 
Amnynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  toraame  Ass- 
rynthia  at  Amaryua,  under  which  she  w  w 
uipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paas.  L  31.  | 
3,  oompi  DieL  t^Ant.  *.  v.  'AfiapMia.)    [L  S.j 

AMA'SIS  CA^uum).  1.  King  of  £^  » 
eariy  times,  according  to  Diodorua  (i.  60),  is 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  ActiwKii| 
king  of  EUiiopia-  [AcnaANxs.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  A^ies,  ihi  lut 
king  of  ue  line  of  Paanunetichaa,  in  a.  d  SiS, 
He  waa  of  cmnparatiTely  low  origin  (HoodoltV 
iL  172,  calls  him  9w«fvip),  and  was  bora « 
Siuph,  «  town  in  the  Sattic  botm.  When  ik 
Egyptians  rwolted  apinat  Apries,  AiMai** 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  ore 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  prodsintJ 
king  by  Uion.  He  defeated  A^es  in  a  tanlt 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoier.  H* 
seemed  diqraaed  to  treat  his  captive  wiUi  gMt 
miklnesa,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  it» 
the  handa  of  the  Egyptians,  who  pot  him  to  death 

It  waa  prohahly  to  strengthen  himself  aguul  ■ 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amcmgit 
warrinHaute,  that  he  eoltiTaled  the  frimdihiF  ' 
the  Qieeks.  He  not  only  gave  np  to  them  the  acj 
of  Nancratia,  which  bad  hitherto  been  their  onl; 
mart,  but  mened  aU  the  montha  of  the  ^^  •» 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  Imild  teaBflM  to  tbtf 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alSanee  with  tk 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladiet,  a 
CyrenaicUdy.  (Herod.  iL  181.)  Heremotedua 
lonians  and  Cariana,  who  were  settled  an  tht 
Pelnuac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Momphiis  ■» 
fmmed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  himiA 
(il  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alhanee 
Croesus  {i.  77)  and  with  Polyaates,  the  tytaat 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  hare  nf 
troduoed  Pythagoiaa  to  him  hj  fetter.  {Diofr 
ImerL  viiL  3.)  Amada  alio  sent 
aevard  of  the  Oraik  ddea,  (Uend.  a.  183.) 
Solon  in  the  cowae  of  hia  tnrcb  dated  bs- 
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i\.  30;  PhL  &Jm,  aS;  Plat  Tbmatm,  p.  21.) 
It  Timid  ippev  from  Xeaophin  (Cyrajh  riii.  6. 
§  20)  that,  aftw  the  oreithrow  <^  Ctomiu  hj 
Cmu,  Anuu  wu  compeUed  to  tribute. 
He  ftnm  to  win  the  hmai  of  the  pnest-cute  hj 
baildiag  than  twwpl^tt.  During  the  leigB  of 
Jaaat  ■gricohnn,  egamKiee,  nd  the  wta 
ftnriibcd  giMtlf-  The  «xt«niim  of  Egyptiu 
WM  modi  fimmred  by  the  oonquett  oi 
CjjRus,  which  he  made  tribataiy.  His  reign  «« 
uiK  of  ifaiMit  nninlerrnpted  peace  and  pro^ritj, 
wkjch  ^ra  him  leisnre  for  adorning  Egyp' 
■fTcnl  ngnificent  bttildinga  and  woiki  of  art.  (iL 
175, 176.)  The  phns  of  conqneat  whkh  Cyrm 
had  been  anable  to  cuiyinto  eSect,  were  followed 
out  bj  Cuib]rwa,  who  in  B.  c.  525  led  an  amy 
iQuist  Egypt  According  to  the  atory  told  by 
UenMlotiu  (ni  1),  Cambyaea  had  been  inoenaed 
{it  a  dMepdon  pnwtiaed  >pon  him  by  Amatia, 
who,  pmeiding  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
firmx  king,  that  be  shmiJd  aend  him  hia  daogliler 
to  aiani  hu  harem,  aobatitated  the  dugfater  of 
Apries  for  hia  own.  Amaaia  boweTer  did  not 
lire  to  tee  the  &11  hi>  conntiy.  He  died  be* 
fen  Cambyiea  reached  the  bordera,aft»  a  icign  of 
II  nan,  and  waa  baried  at  Saia  in  the  tomb 
•inch  he  had  cooatmcted  in  the  templeof  Athena, 
(iii.  10,11 169.)  Hisoorpae  waa  afterwards  taken 
rat  at  the  hmb  and  ahamefnlly  insnlted  by  the 
initr  of  Cambyaea.  (iiL  16.)  Aa  a  goremor  he 
<xMbited  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
Kiml  okIdI  rmkttiona  (iL  177),  bat  he  iq^eara 
to  bar.  udnlged  is  more  bmiliari^  towarda  those 
ibrat  him  than  wia  altogether  consbtent  with  hia 
kingly  difmty.  (Herod.  iL  161—182,  iiL  1—16  ; 
Dtu'l.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Penian  of  the  tribe  of  the  MnrapMi, 
na  m  KDt  by  Aryandea,  the  governor  of 
Eirpt  under  Cambyaes,  at  the  head  ci  an  army, 
to  uiut  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  AiceuUna 
III.  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Bans  by  stmta- 
ud  tnach^,  and  made  an  imsiicceflsfiil 
iOtmft  upon  Cyrene.  He  waa  then  recalled  by 
Arrude^  On  its  march  back  the  Penian  anny 
■s^md  smrdy  fnm  the  Libynuk  (Herod,  ir. 
I«7.-ttI,M3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

.«(ASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  C^W^P"  or 
'A*vTpw),   1.  The  wife  of  Xenea,  and  mother 
Aitaxerxes  I.    According  to  Herodotus,  she 
nt  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Cteaiaa, 
■b»  alls  her  Amiatria«  of  Onophaa.    She  waa 
crvl  ud  rindiEtiTB,   Oa  one  oecaaiim  ahe  Meri- 
ted fbtnteen  yontha  cf  the  noblest  Pendm  bmilies 
to  tbe  god  nid  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
lale  of  her  hrarible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Mor 
recnded  by  Herodotiu,  gives  as  a  lively 
pcaire  of  the  intrignes  and  cmeltiee  of  »  Persian 
ijhe  snrrired  Xerxes.    (Herod,  rii.  61, 
'It,  ix.  108—113;  CtMMM^Fmio.  &  20.  30.  ed. 
I^iPltO.  JU&.P.  123,c.) 

1  A  daaghter  of  Artazerxes  II.,  whom  her  fii- 
i*e  pronnied  in  marriage  to  Teribonis.  Instead 
f  6il£llmg  hi*  promise:,  he  married  her  himself. 
'Hit  Artat.  c.  27.) 

3.  Abo  called  Amastrine  CA^iaoTfUMf),  the 
^^^bi«  of  Oxyaitea,  the  brother  of  Dariiu,  was 
F*™  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Crate nu. 
lAniaiL  Anah.  tu,  4,)  Cratema  having  bllen  in 
with  Phila,  the  danghter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
'^BBtried  Dinnysias,  tyrant  of  Heiadeta,  in  Bi- 
■>!U.a-c.t22.  After  the  death  of Dtonynns, 


in  B.  c  306,  who  left  ho-  guardian  of  their  ehil- 
dren,  Clearchua,  Ozyathrea,  and  Amastria,  she 
married  Lyainuichna,  B.  c  30'2.  Lyamachiia, 
however,  abandoned  her  ahortly  afterwatda,  and 
married  Arainoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phib- 
delphus ;  whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Hentdeia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right  Hke  also 
fbonded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  oa  the 
aea-fioaat  of  PaphlagoniL  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  aona  about  a.  c  286.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  XX.  109.)  Th«  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastria:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
hudaa  amoU  figure  of  neUnr  in  her  hand.  (Eck- 
hel.  iL  p.  421.) 


AMATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latin  as  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneaa  sued  (or  the  hand 
of  the  Utter,  ot^oaed  him,  became  ahe  had  already 
pnnnised  Lavinia  to  Tumns.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Aleeto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Tumoa.  Tbia  story  fills  the  peatcr  nart  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Wnen  Amata 
waa  in&imed  that  Tumus  bad  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hnng  herself.  (Virg.  At*.  zlL  600;  Dionys.  L 
64.)  [L.  8.] 

A'BIATHES  CAMdffqi),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus  waa  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mothw  of  Cinynu.  (Steph. 
Byz.>.  v.'A/<aSoot.)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ('A^ 
BouaU  or  'A/iatfovrrfa),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  ww- 
ship.  (Tac;  yfmoJ:  iiL  62;  Uv.  ./fmor.  iiL  15.  15; 
Virg.  dr.  242 ;  Catull  Ixviii.  £1.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'TIUS,  sumamed  Pmidomariui^  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marios.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  a  c.  44,  he  cane  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  when  hia  body  had  been  bomt  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  triaL 
Thia  illegal  aa  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  }  2)  says,  that  his 
name  waa  Herophilni.  (Apptan^  B,C.  iii.  2,  8 ; 
Liv.  Epil.  116;  Cic  ad  AIL  xii  49,  riv.  6—8, 
Pbilipp.  L  2;  Nicolans  Damoscenus,  ViL  Aug. 
c.  14.  p.  258.  ed.  Coraei.) 

AMA'ZONES  CA>«ifl(«»),  a  wariike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  port  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  elatemeot,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thennodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Trebiwmd.  From 
thence  they  ore  said  to  have  at  difierent  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Aaia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
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gean,  Omce,  Syria,  Anbia.  Egypt,  ud  Libjm. 
The  country  about  the  Thennodon  with  ita  coital 
ThemiscyiB  wiu  inhabited  only  by  the  Amaxona, 
who  wen  goranied  by  a  qneen.  The  Oaiganaiu, 
K  ncs  of  man,  wen  aepaiatcd  frao  Hum  by  a 
moon  tain,  bat  once  erery  year  the  Amasoca  met 
the  Qaigwouta  in  the  tnoontabi  for  the  purpoae  of 
|rT^*'"g  their  race,  and  then  retnmed  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
tez,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amaaon  mothera.  and 
trained  in  their  ciulmnary  panuita  of  wai,  riding, 
bnntiiigi  and  cultivatiDg  the  had ;  bat  eadi  girl 
had  her  right  bnaM  eat  Off;  thnr  male  children, 
on  the  other  hiuid,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareani,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  £03,  &c ;  Diod.  iL  45, 
Ac,  iii.  £2,  &c.;  Justin,  ti.  4.)  The  principal  godi 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Anemu  Tauro- 

GloL  The  foundatiDn  of  MTefal  towni  in  Ana 
inor  and  in  the  iilanda  of  the  Aejiean  ia  aicribed 
to  them,  e.  ff.  of  Ephecua,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphoa.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorua  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  aasuiMS  all  the  appear- 
ance of  hiatMy.  That  the  Aimions  were  reguded 
a*  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  ia 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Tholeatris  haatnied  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqoeiw  <tf  Aul  (Plat, 
AkM.  46.) 

But  we  confine  onnwlTei  bne  to  aotidiig  aoaie 
of  the  mythical  adTCntnies  with  which  the  Ana- 
Kona  are  connected.  They  are  aaid  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lofaates,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontea,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  court  (Ham.  II.  vi.  186,  Slc; 
Schoi  ad  I^/cojA.  17.)  [Billirophontzs,  Lao- 
HBDOH.]  At  the  thne  when  Piiam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  inTsdcd  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Hom.  Jl.  iiL 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  laboura  imposed 
upon  Heraclea  by  Eurystheua,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  enaign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  tud  re- 
cetTed  as  a  present  from  Area.  (Apollod.  iL  £.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xi. 
244.)  [Hrraclks.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  2 ;  Plut  7*^.  31,  33.) 
[Thbsbus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  th«r  qveeo  Pentheoleia, 
came  to  the  aawafaee  «f  Priam ;  bat  the  qneen 
was  kiUad  by  Adiillea.  (Qwnt  Smym.  L  669  j 
Patia.Y.11.  §2;  Philoatr.  Aer.  ziz.  19.)  [Pb«- 

TBSSUWa.] 

The  qnestiou  as  to  what  the  Amaions  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  aneh  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
diacussed  by  ancient  ss  wdl  as  modern  writen. 

Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oioipata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  MpoKriyoi.  The  Greek  name  Amatoaes 
is  usually  derived  from  fui^it,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "breast^sa,"  or  '*not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,"  "brings  with  strong  hieaata."  or  "with 
one  bieaat."  (PhiToatr.  Lc;  Euatath.  ad  Ham.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  bom  the  Circaaaiaa  word 
maza,  aaid  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmglck, 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengel,  Apo- 
logi»  dn  HgipocnUtA,  iL  p.  £97:  Klaproth,  Acue 
noA  d*m  CVnMXMW,  L  p.  65£.)  Among  the  vanooa  , 


ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  iconmi 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazoas  tvo 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  a[«mon  is,  that  ibe 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  uxm  of  the 
Caneaaian  districts  lived,  and  pcrfonned  the  dat^ 
which  in  other  countries  da  voire  mtm  mm,  to^ 
ther  with  the  many  T"tfTtTT  of  female  iKaT^rr 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  rema^Ue  eTrn 
by  modem  travellers,  were  convejed  to  the  inta- 
bitanu  of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  npie  and 
obacoce  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  enatmiee  of  audi  a  warlike  nee  ot  women,  aad 
that  these  ramonrs  and  reports  wen  anbaeqaeBtiy 
worked  out  and  embelliahed  by  papular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazou 
were  originaUy  priestesses  of  Artemia  (the  moca). 
whose  worship  was  widely  ^>read  in  Ana.  ani 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  vaiMmij 
parts.  It  ia  further  inferred,  fr«n  the  name  Ana-, 
cones,  that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manntf  limiiar  to  dut 
in  which  the  Qalli  and  other  priests  munlavd  tbrir 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amaxons  reprecnited  ur 
male  ideal  ia  the  female  sex,  Jnat  as  toe  Galli  reptv- 
sented  the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  Butitatisid 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  pron  the  exjiircn 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  ho* 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a 
female  race  of  Uiia  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nr^. 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amasona  crauia 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plaaiitdi'; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence.  ^ 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  rccommeiid  iL 
(Comp.  M'liller,  Ordtom.  p.  356,  &c) 

The  representation  of  these  wariike  women  cc 
cupied  the  Greek  artists  very  eztenaivdy,  and  tf 
still  powcM  a  large  series  of  the  moat  beaatiMj 
woriu  of  art,  audi  aa  paindnga  on  vaaea  and  w>lts.| 
bnsuea,  reliefr,  and  genu,  in  which  tbe  Amamvl 
and  their  battlea  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiqdir 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amaaons  with  thp  Athenia:! 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Pam.  i.  11 
9  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  fwt- 
stool  of  the  Olyminan  Zeus,  by  Phidias.  (L 1  j.  s  i.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  AlcamcDM  u 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  at  01]tn[na 
(v.  10,  $  2.)  Reflecting  the  extant  repcMcntatiuo 
of  Amazona  and  uteircostomee,  see  MiUlrr.  /fuaA 
d.  ArduiU.  $$  36£,  417.  [U  S.} 

AUAZO'NIUS  ('A^rfnet),  a  aaname  of 
ApoOo^  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  bad 
a  tem^  at  Pyrrhichns  in  Laconia.  The  naaw 
was  derived  either  frmn  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetmted  into  Peloponneaiu  as  &r  u 
Pyiriuchus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  Un^ 
there.   (Pana.  iii  25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUBIQATUS,  king  of  the  Celta  in  Osal  ia 
the  leign  Tarquinius  Prtacna.  He  belong  to 
the  Biturigca,  the  most  powttfid  of  tbe  Celtic  pe> 
pie.  When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  BellovesuB  and  Sigovesus,  Um  aone  of  hit 
sister,  with  laige  aarsrms  of  his  peo[^  to  aeek  nev 
settiementa,  in  consequence  of  the  mat  number  of 
the  popnlatiim.  BeUoresua  and  Stgoreaua  drew 
lota  as  to  the  course  they  diould  take ;  the  laUff 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Liv.  v.  34.) 

AMBI'OHIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburonea.  a  Gailir 
people  between  the  Meuae  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  fbimeriy  tribntaiy  to  the  Adnatid,  bat  were 
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(kSTOcd  hj  Caemx  from  the  payment  of  thia  tri- 
b-jte.  InB.c54,GBnardacedalegiint«iidfi«e 
eobrata,  under  the  r^™^  ef  Q.  Ittnrins  Sabiiuu 
and  L.  AomiKalerai  Cotta,  in  die  teiritoriea  of 
tbt  Ebnnnus  fat  the  porpoM  of  paaun;  the  winter 
ifa^re.  But  fifteen  4*yu  after  Uiej-  had  been  ata- 
doTwd  in  tbdr  teiritoriea.  the  Eburaoes  rerolted  at 
i\«  initigationof  Ainl»orix and Catirolciu,  another 
cUe^  besieged  the  Renan  camps  and  deatnjed 
alsMi  all  the  Roman  ttoopa,  afttt  thej  bad  been 
iadoeed  by  Amiaoriz  to  leara  their  camp  under 
pRfinise  of  a  stfe-condoet  After  their  deatnction 
Anbiorix  hutened  to  the  Adnatid  and  Nerrii, 
aai  induced  them,  in  oonjonction  with  the  Ebn- 
laoKK  to  atta^  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  v'as 
^tanoDed  ior  the  winter  amoiw  the  NerriL  The 
SnaiMM  of  GtifOf  and  the  deMt  of  the  Gaola  on 
Ht^  airinl  of  Caaw,  compelled  Anbiorix  to  laise 
u«  siege.  In  the  Mowing  ye«ra  Amhioriz  con- 
tiiioed  to  pnMccnte  the  war  against  Coeaar,  but 
t£i3ugh  all  lus  plana  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
tmot  tntypt  he  laiaed  were  defieated  by  Caeaar,  he 
linn  e«ciqie4  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
qnHur.  (Caea.  B.  G.  r.  24,  26—^1,  n.  5,  2^ 
iX  nil  24,  Sec;  Dbn  Can.  zL  5—10,  31,  Ac ; 
Lit.  EpiL  106.)  According  to  Flonu  (iiL  10. 
^  3)  be  neaped  the  rengeance  of  the  Roamna  bj 
iaaig  beyond  the  Rhine. 
L  AMBI'Vins  TlTRPIO.  [Ttmno.] 
AMBOLOGE^  ('A^tCoAorlpa),  fimn  dnx- 
Hmm  and  "  delaying  old  age,**  aa  a  aur- 

smt  of  Aphradite,  who  had  a  atatue  at  Sparta 
iDikr  thia  name.  (Paaa.  iiL  18.  S  1 ;  Plat. 
.>PM.  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

.^MBRA'CIA  CA^i^nucm),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
:at^  bam  whom  the  town  of'^Ambncia  derived  its 
Bne.  l&tepL  Byx.  t.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Diam/t.  P»- 
nj.  4^2.)  Other  traditions  rcpreaent  her  as  a 
trisdnlaiightCT  oS  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
T^H,  king  of  the  Dryopea.  (Anton,  Lib.  4.)  A 
sceooDt  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Axbiax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Itww.  (St^h.  Byt  /.  c)  [L.  S.] 

.UIBR4ysiUS  ('Afrf^MMnw)  ALEXANDRI'- 
M'S,  a  nobleman  and  eonrtier  (&  Epiph.  adv. 
II^T.  64.  [44]  S  3)  flounced  a.  d.  230.    At  first 
I  VafentiinBn  (Enseb.  //.     ril  1 8)  and  Maidonist, 
^  m  ««D  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whoae  con- 
^  tilsw^ati^t  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
ijrkeu.  voL  L  p.  29),  and  was  ordi^ned  deac<m. 
l&His.  Fa'./IAM(r.5S.)    He  plied  Origen  with 
^EBrti<«a,  and  urged   him  to  write  hia  Com- 
Beaanei  (J^yottiMmij),  supplying  him  with 
i=>sicriben  in  abundance.    He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fewr  dmiDg  the  peraecotion  of  Julius  Maziminas 
(Ewk  Ti.  18)  A.  D.  236,  and  died  between  a.  d. 
-^7uid25S.   His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
l;LJennDt)aie  lost ;  part  of  one  ezista  ap.  Origen, 
"fr  Oral,  c  5.  p.  208,  a,  a    (Sec  Houth'a 
^'foae  Saer.  ii.  p.  367.)    Origen  dedicated  to 
Bdnrteiiim  to  Mar^niom ;  Boola  againit 
fiiBwiwHiiiy  on  8L  Jofa's  Ooye/ ;  and  On 
[A.  J.  C] 

AMBBtysiUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
M^pntably  at  Augosto  Trevironmi  (TVwwi), 
«id>  m  ^  fggi  of  goTemmeut  for  the  province 
^  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  Hia 
'"fipben  di&r  as  to  whether  the  date  of  hia 
3133  or  340^0.,  but  the  ktter  is  pro- 

Sttlr  ^■***  CS™™*wweB  oocnrred  in 
a^aaa^whidiwen  noderstood  to  portend  his 
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future  greatnesa.  Hia  father  having  died,  Ani> 
bmse,  then  m  boy,  aocmvpanied  his  mother  to 
Roma,  when  he  reoaind  the  edueadon  «f  an  advo- 
cate undo-  Anidus  Probns  and  Symmachns.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  fiir 
forensic  eloquence.  This  sncceaa,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  ■>.,  or  a  little  later)  as  conwikr  pre- 
fect of  the  pnniitcea  of  Ligoiia  and  Aemilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auzentius,  biahop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  queaUon  of  the  appointment  of  hia 
nwcessor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambme  oMited  hia  inflnsnoe  to  restom 
peace,  and  addreaied  the  pet^  in  a  cmKiliatorf 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  In  tlu 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  '*Antbnmiu 
epixopm."  The  words  were  received  as  on  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  biahop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  partiea  nnitbg  in  hia  electioa.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  edqited  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  coold 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Panlin.  ViU  Ambm, 
fip.%S\;  in  vain  did  he  flee  bam  Mibn  in  the 
ni^t ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  otj.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  (Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecmted  on 
the  eighth  day  after  bis  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
hia  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  hia  election  he  gave  all  his 
proper^  to  the  dmrch  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life^  while  the  pahlie  aduunis- 
traiion  of  hia  oflico  was  moat  firm  and  akilfuL  He 
was  a  fff^t  jpatron  of  monaaticism  :  about  two 
yean  after  his  consecmtion  he  wrote  his  three 
books  **  Do  Viiginibua,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcelling  In  the  Arian  controversy  be 
espoused  the  orthodox  ude  at  his  very  entnnoe  on 
hia  biahopric  by  dawuiding  that  hia  biqAiam  should 
he  performed  by  on  orthodox  biahopt  He  applied 
himself  most  ^igently  to  the  stiuly  of  theology 
onder  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
warda  became  his  anccessor  in  the  bishopric  Hia 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  en^eror  valaitinian  and  hia 
aon  Oration,  for  whose  inatnctioD  he  composed  hia 
trestiaea  **  De  Fide,"  and  "  De  Spirita  Sancto.** 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
lllyiicum,  and  afterwards(in  Cave^  opinion)  risited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  em^yed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  aSuth  When 
Maximns,  after  the  death  of  Oration  (383),thKa(- 
eaed  Italy,  Juatina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Vijentinian  11.,  aent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  defying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  ^ain  to  Treves  on  a  like  missimi ; 
but  hia  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offiinca 
to  MaximuB,  that  he  was  eompeOed  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  lervices  to  Jus- 
tina  and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  <q)ett  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Juatina  was  heradf  an  Ariao,  and  had 
brongbt  up  dw  young  emperor  in  the  same  teneta. 
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Her  oonlMt  with  Anbmae  begin  in  the  Tew  380, 
when  ihe  appointed  wa  Arian  tMshop  to  ue  maot 
Me  of  Sinnium ;  upon  which  AmbvoK  went  to 
ginniom,  and,  a  miraculoai  judgment  on  ma  Ariao 
who  intolted  him  hsniw  Btraek  tenor  into  hia  op- 
ponenta,  he  cmiaeentea  ABenmina,  who  waa  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  biahop  of  Sinainm,  and 
then  retnnied  to  Milan,  where  Joatina  aet  on  foot 
■evenl  iatiigiiea  against  him,  bnt  without  effect 
Id  the  year  382,  PaUadioa  and  Seeandiaoua,  two 
Arian  Inahopa,  potilioiwd  Gtatian  fmr  a  genoal 
council  to  deiaaB  the  Azian  aoDtiDgeray ;  but, 
thim^  the  f"*—"  of  Ambroao,  inatead  of  m 
general  cooncil,  a  ijnod  of  ItaUan,  Illjpiaa  aod 
<^lic  biihopa  waa  aaaemUed  at  Aquileia,  OTcr 
which  Ambrote  preuded,  and  bj  which  Palladins 
and  Secnndianua  were  depoeed. 

At  length,  in  the  yean  385  and  386,  Ambroae 
and  Jualina  cans  to  open  omflict  Jaatina,  in  tlu 
name  of  the  onperor,  demanded  of  Ambiwe  the 
uv  of  at  leaat  one  of  chuichea  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  ecde- 
aiaatica,  Ambroae  refused,  and  Uie  people  row  up 
to  take  hi>  part.  At  Eaater  (385)  an  attempt  wu 
made  by  Juatina  to  take  forcible  poaseaaion  of  the 
faaailica,  but  the  show  of  renitance  waa  to  grmt, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
WIS  eren  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambroae  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  Ood akme  could  still^em. 
Ijm  peoide  now  kept  guard  about  the  biahop^  ro- 
ndenoe  and  the  banUca,  which  the  imperial  fbrees 
beaitatad  to  attack.  In  fiut,  the  people  were  at 
moat  whdly  on  the  side  of  Ambroae,  the  Arian 
party  ooniisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentiua,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
waa  Justina's  chief  adriaer  in  these  proceeding*, 
now  challenged  Ambroae  to  a  pnblie  disputatjon  in 
the  cmperor'a  palace ;  but  Amnoae  lefiued,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  pn^wf 
I^aoa  for  each  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refiised 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple^ he  introdaced  into  the  dnnch  where  they  kept 
watdi  the  legoJar  performance  of  antiphonal  hymiu, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  £aatem 
Chuicb,  bnt  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
iqiarted  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
rdiquea  of  two  hitherto  unlmown  mar^rs,  Qervft- 
ains  and  Pntasius,  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
hare  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
bnaa  himself  by  his  secretary  Pwilinus,  ajid  by 
his  disciple  Augustine^  who  was  in  Mikn  at  the 
time  i  bnt  a  particular  discuarion  of  the  truth  of 
these  nuracles  would  be  ont  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Ariaaa  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  bat  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
{Hudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  ( Ambroe.  Ejjui. 
zii.  xz.  xzL  xxii.  §  2,  liiL  Uv.;  PauUn.  VU.AiuiroL 
§14-17,  p. 4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Oinfia.  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxiL  8.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  £k  Fidt  CatUoUoa)  \ 
bnt  we  have  bo  evidance  that  its  axecution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  portiei  waa  qntr  j 

altered  fay  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  tot 
(3^7^  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  ul 
still  more  cmnpletely  by  the  victory  of  Theodora; 
orcr  Hazimaa  (S88).  Iliio  eroit  put  thertok: 
poww  of  the  empire  into  the  handa  of  a  priia| 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  aiid  onr  whom  Ambmci 
speedily  acquired  each  inflnence,  that,  after  tkci 
massacre  at  Tbeasaloniea  tn  390,  he  revised  Thco>| 
dosius  admiauon  into  the  chnich  of  Miho  fir  s 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  tfiaj 
na  had  pemtnaed  a  pnUie  peaanca,  and  had  ai-| 
fessed  that  he  had  leant  the  difiimn  betwtrsj 
an  emperor  ai>d  a  priest,  | 

Ambrose  was  an  acure  (mKnent  aot  onlyof  dK! 
Arians,  bat  also  of  the  Macedtmiana,  Apollinaiiini^ 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  ^xtkMj 
about  the  year  384  that  he  sooceis&illy  leiiittd 
the  petition  of  Symmachna  and  the  heathen  ans- 
tots  fA  Rome  for  the  lestomtion  of  the  ahii  d 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Ar 
gnstine  in  the  Christian  fiuth.  [AuGUSriNtriv] 

The  latter  years  oS  his  life,  witl^  the  eis^Bsl 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  twpj 
tion  of  Eugenins  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  aid 
of  bis  bishouic  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April] 
A.D.  397.  I 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  bid] 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloqoence.  Hi)  tbe»^ 
logical  knowladga  acanely  extoided  beyond  a  M 
acquaintance  whh  the  wocks  of  the  Greek  btbcn 
frcHn  whom  he  borrowed  nmdi.  His  woifci  tun 
also  the  ma^  haate.  He  was  rather  a  md 
of  action  than  of  letters 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  thoi^  sevenl 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Letiow 
Sermons,  and  OratiiHiB,  Commentaries  on  S3i|H 
ture,  Tre^isea  in  -■"-^1*^*"  of  celibacy  w 
monssticimi,  and  other  treatiaaa,  of  which  the  ma 
impwtant  ar» :  "Hexaemeron,*'  an  acoomrt  ti  M 
creation;  "De  Officiis  Ministnaun,"  whidi  'aff\ 
nerallyconudeied  hia  beat  work;  "De  Myttcriii;'] 
"De  Sacnmentisi"  "De  Poenitentia sod  thej 
aboTo-mentioned  works,  '*De  Fide,"  and  "DrSf^- 
ritn  Sancto,"  whidh  are  both  upon  the  Tntutd 
The  weD-known  hymn,  **Te  Denm  buidamiu,'*  M 
been  ascribed  to  him,  bat  its  dato  is  at  kait  s  tcs-j 
tnry  later.  There  are  oth«  hymns  aseribtd  i* 
him,  bnt  upon  doubtful  uithority.  He  ia  btSend 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  woralup  io  tbtj 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  tili  tin 
eighth  century  onder  the  names  of  '^Offidum  lot. 
brouantno**  and  **Misaa  Ambroriana." 

The  best  edidon  of  hia  works  is  that  of  tlxi 
Benedictines,  2  vols,  foi,  Pari^  1686  and  l^i 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambnae  tf' 
hia  secretary  PauUnns,  another  in  Greek,  wUA  ii| 
anonymons,  and  ia  diiefly  co|aed  fiom  llieodmt^l 
Eccleaiastical  History,  aiM  a  third  by  the  Bentdie-i 
tine  editors.  Two  worits  of  Ambrose,  Et^MatiA 
Sjfmboli  ad  Mttmidot,  and  Epitlo/a  de  Fidt,  hswj 
been  discovered  by  Ajigelo  Maii,  and  are  pntdisM 
by  hiffl  in  the  seventh  rolomo  of  his  SiT^>tonm 
rdtnm  ^f6va  CuOeelio.  [P  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS, »  hearer  of  Didymns.  at  Aln- 
ondria,  lived  a.  d.  392,  and  was  the  author 
Comnteutaries  on  Job^  and  a  book  in  vene  sgais^ 
ApoIUnaris  of  Loodicea.    Neithw  is  extant  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  llUat.  §  126.)  [A  J.  C] 

A'MBRYON  i^Aiiip^)  wrote  a  ««k  « 
Theocritus  the  Chuui.  fion         DiqgaM  Lae^ 
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liu{T.  ll)qiiote>an  epignm  of  11wocrit« aguut 

AUBRYSSU3  CAftC^m),  the  mTthyal 
hania  of  tbs  town  of  Ambtyuu  or  Amphiymu 
in  Phocis.  (Pam.  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L. 

AMBUUA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AJIBU'UUS 
fArMOa,  'A^<m(Aw,  ud  'AftUiKm),  amiiuwi 
uder  wiiA  the  Sputua  woidiipped  Athena,  the 
Knoni,  and  Zena.  (I^os.  iii.  13.  %  4.)  The 
maiaig  of  tbe  name  ii  nnceitain,  but  it  tuu  been 
affOMd  to  be  deriTcd  from  Jb^MAXm,  and  to  de- 
mte  tboae  ^rinitiea  aa  the  dabrett  of  death. 

[L.  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  nanie  of  a  &mily  of  the 
patridaa  Fabu  Osns.  The  fint  member  of  the 
Fsbia  gena,  vho  acquirrd  this  cagnomen,  waa  Q. 
FobiuB  Vibalauiis,  conml  in  B.  c  4 12,  who  appean 
to  hare  been  a  aoo  of  N.  Fabiua  Vibnlanua,  conanl 
in  R  c  421.  Frmn  thin  time  the  name  Vibnlanna 
wu  dn^  and  that  (tf  Amtnutua  bx^  ita  place. 
He  iuter  waa  in  ita  tnm  mpplanted  by  tlwt  of 
UaxuDoa,  whidi  waa  fint  acquired  hj  Q-  Fabio*, 
MD  of  Noi  7  [ne  below],  and  waa  handed  down 
\ij  him  to  hia  devendanta. 

1.  Q.  Fabito  H.  r.  Q.  h,  Vibulahus  Ambub- 
m,  eamal  in  B.&  412.   (Ut.  it.  62.) 

2:  U.  FABiua  AxBUVrUB,  Fontilex  Mazimna 
in  the  jear  that  Rome  wai  taken  b;  the  Ganli, 
a  c  3M.  Hie  three  ><»u  [lee  Noa  3,  4,  and 
5]  weie  tent  aa  ambaaeadon  to  the  Gaola,  when 
the  litter  were  beaieging  Clnuom,  and  took  put 
in  a  alij  of  the  beai^;ed  againnt  the  Oanla.  The 
Qnali  daoandod  that  the  Fabii  aboold  be  tar- 
Mdned  to  them  tat  viobting  the  law  of  natkma ; 
nd  tfm  MDate  Teftamng  to  giro  np  the  guilt; 
(ntiei^  ftej  wawteJ  agwnat  Rome.  The  three 
Mil  vne  in  the  aame  year  elected  conuhw  tri- 
buM.   (Lir.  T.  35,  36,  41 ;  Pint.  Gan.  17.) 

1  K.  FABim  M.  F.  Q.  N.  Ambustus,  nn  of 
K«.  2  and  bnllwv  to  Not.  4  and  fi,  waa  onaestor 
a  B.  &  409,  wiUi  three  ^k^ieiana  an  his  colleagaee, 
lUch  wan  the  fint  tune  that  qoaeaton  were 
diMoi  from  the  pleba.  (Lir.  iv.  54.)  He  waa 
cnuoiar  tribone  for  the  fint  time  in  404  (it,  61), 
agui  in  401  (v.  10^  a  third  time  in  395  (t.  24), 
and  a  iinith  time  ia  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  AuBurroa,  aoc  of 
N«  3  and  bnthor  to  Noa.  3  and  6,  cranlar  tti- 
Inae  in  &  c.  406  (Ut.  it.  66),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  So.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabiub  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustu^  aon  of 
No.  2  ud  brather  to  Noa.  3  and  4,  ontaslar  tri- 
boM  in  a.  t  390.    [See  No.  2.] 

S.  M.  Fabius  K.  r.  H.  n.  Ahbuitu^  aon,  aa 
i>  tppcan,  of  No.  3,  waa  connlar  tribone  in  l  c. 
381.  (Ut.  tL  22.)  He  had  two  danghtera,  of 
Tbm  the  elder  waa  married  to  Ser.  Solpidna,  and 
the  jnmger  to  C.  Licinina  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Ucisiu  Rogationa.  According  to  the  story  n- 
«<ded  by  LiTy,  the  yout^r  Fabia  induced  her 
falhet  to  aaatat  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
■khip  fiir  the  |4ebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
nrried.  (vi.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
■  teeond  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  pert  in 
nfpxtoftbe  Licinian  Rogations,  (tl  36.)  He 
na  KBBor  in  363.  (Fiui.  Oipiiol.) 
^  7-  H.  Fabidb  N.  f.  M.  n.  Aiibubtu8,  son,  aa 
itsfipai^  of  No.  4,  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  360,  and 
caratd  on  the  war  against  the  Hemid,  whan  be 
empacd,aBd  obtained  an  oration  in  conaeqnmee. 
(Ut.  iil  11 }  FM.  Tnm»pL)   H«  waa  owuol  a 


saeood  drne  ib  36^  and  ouried  on  warigdnat 

the  Faliad  and  Tarqninienaes,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  be  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  cams  tta  holding  the  oomitia,  the  aeaale,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  coUeague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  atiU 
laaa  to  the  dictator  hitnaelf ,  nominated  intencgca 
fbr  the  pBipoae.  Tiu  object  of  the  patridana  waa 
to  aacore  both  {dacea  in  the  oonsnlship  fw  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  efiiscted  by  Ambttstaa,. 
who  seems  to  haTe  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  elerenth  intctrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  oonaula  in  Tiolation  of  the 
Ijcinian  law.  (Ut.  TiL  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  iie  conqoered  theTibnitet 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (rii.  18, 
19;  FotL  TVwii^)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frnsttata  the  Licinian  law  agab 
at  the  oomitia,  bat  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Lit.  til  32.)  He  was  aliTe  in  325,  when  hia 
am,  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  Rullianos,  was  master  of 
the  hone  to  Pqnrina,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implwe 
protection  from  the  rengeanoe  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  leiiala 
and  the  peoplei  (TiiL  33^ 

8.  C.  Fabidb  (C.  r.  m.  n.)  Av bustus,  conaol 
In     c.  858,  in  whid  year  a  dktatar  was 
pointed  throngh  ftar  of  the  Gaala.  (Ut.  ni.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  AMBVSTua,  aon  ap- 
parentiy  of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  ^ 
Fabius  Maximus  RuUianns,  was  mastar  of  lha 
horse  in  &  c.  322.    (Iat.  viiL  38.) 

10.  Q.  Famdb  (Q.  f.  Q.  K.)  AHBUSTua,  dic- 
tator in  B.  &  321,  bat  immediately  redfmed 
through  some  bnlt  in  the  election.    (Lit,  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  Ambu8TUb,  son  op- 
parently  of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  waa 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  b.  c  315  in  pUee 
of  Q.  Aiiliua,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Lir.  ix.  33l) 

AMElNIAa.  [NABCisauB.] 

AMEI'NIAS  ('Aftawlat),  a  younger  brotiter  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demoa  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (Tiii  84,  93X  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (T'Aem.  14),  distin- 
guished himaelf  at  the  battle  of  Salamis(a.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  firat  attack  upon  the  Peraian  ahipa, 
and  also  by  his  punmt  of  Aitemiaia.  He  ud 
Enmenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bniTMt  on 
thia  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Pint.  U.  ee. ;  Diod.  xL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(V.  if.  T.  19),  that  Ameinias  pnTonted  the 
demnation  of  hia  brother  Aescbjlus  by  the  Anio- 
pagus.    [Abbchvlus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOGLBS  CVMFoaAjs))  a  Cninthian 
alupboilder,  who  visited  Samoa  atmt  &  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samiaoa.  (ThucLIS.) 
Pliny  {H,  JV.  rii  56)  aaya,  that  Hucydldes  men- 
tioned Ameinocles  as  the  inTentor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  thia  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydidea  merely  atatea 
that  triremes  were  fint  built  at  Corinth  in  Oreoce, 
witbont  aaeribing  their  inrention  to  Ameinocles 
According  to  SynoeUui  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  wme 
firat  built  at  Atiiena  by  AmeinoclM. 

AMEI'PSIAS  fA^fnftai),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athena,  contemporary  with  Ariatophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  conteats,  gaining 
the  second  prise  with  his  Kiimot  when  Arist<K 
ph&Dca  was  titirdwith  the  '^Gonda"  (423  B.  c.% 
and  the  first  with  his  KKftfunvf,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds."  (414 
B,  c.;  AigabL  in  Aiiatoph.  ATah  et  At.)  The 
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K^nvt  Kppean  to  luiTe  had  the  nine  nibjeet  and 
aim  u  the  Clondk."  It  U  at  leait  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  is  the  play,  and  that  the  Chonu 
coniicted  <tf  tpomorai,  (Diog.  I^tert.  iL  28 ; 
Athen.  t.  p.  218.)  AriBtophanei  alludea  to 
Amdpnu  in  the  **  Frogi"  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
an  tffld  in  the  anonymoiu  life  of  ArietoiduuMa, 
that  when  AriBtophanea  fint  ezUUted  his  playt, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Amnpuas  applied  to 
him  the  prorerb  Tcrpcui  yryo»4t,  which  means 
"  a  person  who  hdwan  for  otben,**  in  aUouon  to 
HeracleB,  who  wm  bom  on  the  finuth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipnaa  wrote  many  comedies,  oat  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ine ;  — 'AroKorraSi^oPTtt,  Kcn-wffltin'  (donbtful), 
Kamos,  Kaixol,  Xmr^,  2^c»Mn},  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  an  unknown.  Most  of  his 
|im  weie  of  the  old  eomedy,  bnt  aone,  in  all 
prooalHlity,  wen  of  the  middle.  (Mdndn, 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  iL  p. 701.)  [P.S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  {'AiukiKnry6pat)  or  HE- 
LESA'G0RAS(M«X)}<ra7d/Ku),  as  be  is  called  by 
others,  of  Cbalcedon,  one  of  the  eaily  Greek  histo- 
rians, &om  whom  Oorgias  and  EudMnns  of  Nasos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  AJei.  Strom,  tl  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad&rb.AleeH,2i  Apollod.  iu.  10.  g  S, 
where  Heyne  naa  substitnted  KtkiivayifKa  for 
Hyvrorf6pas.)  Maximiu  Tyrius  (Serm.  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoms,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonos  of  Carystns  {HuL  Aftrab.  c.  12)  of  an 
AmelesagOTaa  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  At^ ;  these  penou  an  probably 
the,  nne,  and  perhaps  also  tne  Mine  as  Ameleia- 
goias  of  Chalcedon.  (Vossins,  d»  Hat.  Graec  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  ('A/tiAtot),  a  natjre  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  AjiUxiat),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (tnt  Plotin.),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  schocJ,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plodnns  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
ofHtiion  of  SL  John  about  the  A^yot  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preaerred  by  Euscbius.  (Praep.  Evai^.  zl 
19.)  See  Snid.  Porphyr.  U.  tx.;  Syrian.  ziL 
Mttapiga.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
AMonb  em  Fr»Thiitkuiff,  p.  182,  Lond. 
1743 1  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grata,  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('Afi^tn^s),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
real, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inrentor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (De  F<ueii$,  c  58.  61,  89, 
Td.  zii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  ChaiL)  Some 
fiagmenu  of  ^e  wo^  a  euigeon  named 
Amyntat  (of  which  name  Ametiiet  is  very  posaibl; 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicetas  (Fabridus, 
BiU.  Gr,  vol.  lii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserred  by  Oiibaaius  {Ck)IL  Medic  xMii. 
SO)  in  the  fonrth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai^  Collec- 
tion CSamd  Aaehra  t  Yatieiam  OodwUmt,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8to.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ  He  may  pcrimps  be  the  tame 
penon  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theociitus 
(/dyO.  xvii  128)  to  have  been  pot  to  death  by 
Fti^emy  Phitadd^ni,  about  &  c;  264,  for  plotting' 
against  his  Ufe.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AME'RIAS  (^AfM^),  of  Macedonia,  a  gtam- 
marian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  r^waaai, 
whkh  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  another  called  'PtfrnfUK^i.   (Aunt  ir.  p. 


176,c,e,zv.  f.m,  Schol  ad  ApaiLRhod. 

il  384,  1284  ;  Knster,  ad  Umd^  t.  v.  'A9qfi(n».) 

AMERISTUS  ('A^urroi),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichtxus,  is  mentioned  by  Produs  (ed 
EmeSd.  iL  p.  19)  as  (me  of  the  earlj  Gnek  ges- 
metsn.  He  Utm  in  the  latter  end  gf  the  aevmtb 
century  B.  o. 

AMESTRIS.  [Amastjus.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whoa  Cicero  mentiona  in  a  letter 
to  Atticas  (vi  1.  g  13X  written  B.  c  50,  was  pr»> 
baUy  a  debtor  of  Atticna  in  CUid& 

AJf  ISO'DARUS  (*A^u«n»afiof  Xa  king  i^LyoB, 
vbo  waa  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Cbi- 
macra.  (Hom.  IL  xvL  326 ;  Eostatfa.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  ApoUod.  it  3.  §  1;  Aelian,^..4.  ix.  JS.) 
His  sons  Atymnias  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (IL  xvi  317,  &c)  [L.  &] 

A'MITON  ('A^Tw),  of  Eleutherae  iu  Ci^ 
is  Hud  to  have  been  the  fint  persoi  who  tang  to 
the  lyn  amatory  poouL  Hu  deseendanta  vete 
called^MttorafCA^To^t).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.638,b.) 
Hiera  seems  some  eornqmon  in  the  text  of  Aih»- 
oaeos,  as  the  two  names  Amitom  and  Amitiire$  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  fonner  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ameior,  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  S3. 
1£,  ed.  Sylbnrg. ;  HeaydL  «; «.  AfarnpUoLi 

AHMIA'NUS  ('Amubs^),  a  Gnek  epigmm. 
matist,  but  probably  a  K<Mnan  by  birth.  Tbe 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93—98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jscotu, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  amoDj; 
the  BDonymovs  «[Ugrama,  but  whidi  some  MS& 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobe,iv.  p.  127,  No.xlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  wetious  chuacter.  In  the 
Planadean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wemsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  fom  ot  Arianui 
or  Avienus.   {Poet.  Lai.  Mm.  v.  p.  iL  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathntd, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigramntatist  Lacil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  infeired  fzm 
the  ciiciimstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
FhucDs,  (Ammiaa.  2 ;  Lncii.  £^  86, 
Jacobs.)  One  of  hi»  epigrams  (13)  is  idenUcat 
with  the  Ust  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial'^  (ix.  30), 
who  u  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefue  to  have  Uved 
after  him.  But  the  &ct  is  equally  well  explamed 
on  the  suppositioD  that  the  poets  were  contempo- 
rary. ¥nm  two  other  epigfanis  of  Ammtanui 
(Jacobs,  voL  ir.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  voL  xiii. 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  waa  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonlus  Polemo,  who  flourished  mid<x 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  AntioL  Oraee.  xi 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.j 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  pro&ne  hiitray 
in  the  Latin  language,"  was  by  iHith  a  Gie^  as 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxzi.  sub  fin,, 
xziL  8.  g  33,  xxiii.  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  frmn  ■  letter  addreiied 
to  him  by  Libanius.  (See  Vales,  pra^  m  jIhusms. 
MareeliiH.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  aims,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protecton$  domettid,  which  pfovea  that  ha  belonsed 
to  a  distingnished  fimiiiy,  since  none  mae  tniolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  «r 
officers  wtuse  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proTcd 
in  hag  servioa.  Of  his  sobaeqaent  pmnotion  ne- 
thii^  la  known.   Ha  was  attw^hed  to  ^  staff  «f 
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rraciinH,oiK  of  the  moM  aUe  •moag  tliemiertl* 
sf  CaatfHitin,  and  uoMiiiiBiUBd  him  ta  Uw  Eut 
b  354L  He  Rtampd  wiih  hia  commuxier  to  Italy 
feir  jtan  afkmardt,  from  thence  paued  orer  into 
isd  milted  in  the  eDteipriae  againat  STl*a- 
D^v  ajain  faUoired  Uniciniu  irhen  despatched  for 
1  seemi  dme  to  the  Eas^  and  aypean  to  have 
DCTcr  quitted  him  nntQ  tbo  period  of  hia  final  die- 
pace  in  MO.  Amainnu  •obaeqnenlly  attended 
lW  flnpow  Jnlkn  m  hi*  J™!* ig"  againit  the 
Potiuu,  vu  pieaent  at  Antioch  in  37U  when  the 
[Jilt  of  llKod^Kiia  wu  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valmi,  and  witnemed  the  tortnree  inflicted  upon 
thr  compinlMv.  (xxix.  i.  g  24.)  Eventnally 
Be  ntabtiihed  lumidf  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
pMrd  hi*  hiitoiT,  and  during  the  {Hrogreia  ot  the 
tssk  read  Kreial  poctiona  pnhlidf .  wfaidi  were 
Rcciied  with  great  appIiuiM.  (Liban.  Epitt. 
K<-<rcLxxxia  p.  60,  ed.  Weil)  The  predae  date 
tt  tis  death  it  not  recorded,  but  it  mnit  have  faap- 
pned  later  than  390,  since  a  relerenoe  ocean  to 
t&e  eoualahip  of  Neoterina,  which  belongs  to  that 
jfar. 

The  work  of  Ammianns  extended  from  the  ac- 
B>woii  ctf  Nerra,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
iLriones  of  Tadtua  and  the  biographies  of  Sneto- 
uitttenDinaled,  to  the  death  of  Valena,  a.  d.  378, 
enpiini^  a  period  (rf  282  yean.  It  wu  divided 
iaiit  tUrty-oDe  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteeo 
IvL  The  mnaining  eighteen  embmce  the  acts 

CoutantiBS  from  a.  d.  353,  the  seventeenth  fear 
df  tit  rcigu,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
(hiiut,  Jnlianiu,  Jonas  as,  Valcntinianna,  and 
VaJrin.  The  portion  preaerved  iiwlndes  the  trans- 
■noi  of  tven^f-five  jnean  only,  which  prores 
the  eiriier  boolu  most  have  presented  a  very 
cBd^ued  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
lie  long  tface  over  which  they  stretched ;  and 
^  «e  may  feel  aatiafied,  that  iriiat  haa  been 
vri  it  mndi  mote  TahnUe  thu  what  h«  pe- 

Gibbon  (op.  xxri.)  p«ya  a  w^-deaerved  tri- 
h*4  to  the  aocnncy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
i-'iEiiaiiin.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
1'.'^-  1^  many  important  frets  not  elsewhere  re- 
f^'.i,  and  for  much  valoable  intight  into  the 
t  j>in  of  thought  and  the  genera!  tone  of  public 
£xling  pfevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
^mKiheRgardcd  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
(A;  ihoK  pnceedinga  only  are  brought  forward 
It'nitatstly  in  which  he  hiniMlf  was  engaged,  and 
t-tf.y  iQ  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
(~^;sded  npon  his  own  obaervationB,  or  upon  the  in- 
bnutiOT  derived  from  tnutworthy  eje-witnetaes. 
^  m^derable  namber  of  disoertationa  and  digtes- 
ynm  introdoccd,  mai^  of  them  bigUy  intereit- 
ad  vahaUe.  Such  are  hia  nodoea  of  the 
tr-tUEtions  and  manners  of  the  Sancois  (xiv.  4), 
■(tiw  Scjthixns  and  Sarmatiana  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
llLia  ad  Alani  (xzxi  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
!Ur  omnity  (xxiL  6,  14 — 16),  B,nd  his  geogra- 
V-^  ditcnMioaB  opou  Gaol  (zt.  S),  the  Pontus 
<uiL  i),  nsA  Thfaee  (zxnL  4),  although  the 
tzaxj  ofiiany  of  Ua  details  has  been  called  in 
r-^Ks  by  D'Anville.  Leas  legitimate  and  leia 
are  his  geologiol  specnlaUons  upon  earth- 
^<n«s  (jnii  7),  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
"■JpMjji,  3),  cometa  (xxv.  10),  and  the  nga- 
«t  the  alendar  (xxri.  1),  his  medical  re- 
Kb  Uie  oripn  of  eptdnnics  (xiz.  4),  hia 
ihtocy  OD  the  deabuetioB  of  liana 
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raoaqiiitoea  (zviiL  7 ),  and  hia  horticultural  eany 
on  the  impiegnatioB  of  pafans  (xzir.  3).  Dnt  in 
addition  to  industry  in  icacaieh  and  honeaty  of 
pnrpose,  he  was  gmed  with  a  large  mcaaare  of 
strong  common  tenae  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  dear-aighted  indepeodenee  of  ^>irit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dauied  or  ovei^ 
awed  the  brilUancy  and  the  terror*  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  thnme.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakneaa,  and  debaochery  of  CoBstantiua, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  miniona  by  whom  he  waa  aurrounded, 
the  female  intrigue*  which  rated  the  court  of 
Gallna,  and  the  conflicting  element*  of  vice  and 
viitoe  which  were  »o  strongly  combined  in  the  dta- 
racter  of  Valentinian,  are  aU  sketched  with  btJd- 
neia,  vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  expoung  the  follies  of  others, 
and  eapedaJly  in  ridiculing  the  abaurditie*  ^  p(H 
polar  snperatition,  Ammianua  did  not  Mttirrty 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  apella,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
ondes.  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strengUi  upon  the  lii*t  introduction  of  Chrittiaiiity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  hia 
mind.  The  old  legend*  and  doctrines  of  Uie  Pagan 
creed  and  the  MibtlB  myatidam  which  phihiaapbera 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pore  and  simple  but  startling  teneu  of 
the  new  &ith,  formed  a  confuaed  mats  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  higbeat  daaa, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  conlroveray  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  rali^oua  creed  of  onz  author.  (8ea 
Bayle.)  There  ia  DOthing  in  hi*  writings  mich 
can  entitle  as  todedde  the  question  positively.  In 
several  paatagea  he  speak*  with  marked  respect  of 
Christiaoity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  anb  fin.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxu.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expreaaions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Oibbon  **  to  the  incompanUe  'pGaaeT  of  b 
polytheiit,"  afibrd  no  conclusive  evidence  uut  he 
waa  himself  a  diadple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  aciuple  to  ttigmadze  with  the 
utmost  aeverity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
secta  (xxii.  5),  nor  &il  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damoaas  and  Urainua  in  the  conteat  fix 
tite  see  of  Rmati  (zzriL  3):'the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  ^testacy  of  Julian,  and  the  teitn* 
which  he  mploya  with  regard  to  Nemeais  f  xiv. 
11,  xxiL  3),  the  Oenins  (xxi.  14),  Metcarius(xvL 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  dtcidve  proob  that  be  waa  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  a*  Heyne  jnstiy  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  pnrpoady  to  avoid 
cmnmitting  themaelves.  Being  probably  devmd  ^ 
■tnng  religioua  prindplea,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaiation  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forma  which  the  fiuth  of  the 
ooort  might  from  time  to  time  auume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
miantu.  liie  melodioot  dow  and  aimple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  ofton  detect  the 
harsh  dktion  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occaaionallyby  tM 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  ritetort- 
cal  lehocdL  Hu  phraaeokwy  as  it  regard*  the  up- 
nificstion,  grammatical  infludon^  and  (^ntacticil 
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MOilrinBtinu  of  wordi,  probably  reprewnta  the  car- 
rent  laogtage  of  the  age,  but  most  be  pniKnioeed 
full  of  barboriniu  asd  toleciama  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  LiTy. 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  Aioimaniu  MaiceUiniu, 
edited  by  Angelna  SaUniii,  WM  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folia,  hj  Qeom  Sadiad  and  Barth.  Odach  ia 
the  ycac  1474.  It  it  ray  inconeet,  and  comaini 
13  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26tli,  both 
induflive.  The  remaining  liTe  were  fint  pnbliahed 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edidon  printed  in  firiio  at 
Augabtug  in  1532,  booats  that  ha  had  omncted 
five  thonaand  errors. 

The  numt  nsefal  modmi  edMona  an  thoae  of 
Qmumtta,  4to.,Lngd. Bat.  1693;  ofEmesti,8m 
Lipa.,  1773 ;  bat  abore  all,  that  which  waa  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  hia  death  by 
Erfiirdt,  and  pabliahed  at  Leipeic,  in  3  toIb.  8to. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  C'AfV<*f)t  originally  an  Aethioinan 
<w  Libyan  divinity,  vhoae  worwip  aabwqimitly 
wpnai  aO  over  E^pt,  a  part  of  the  noithent  cout 
<^  Africa,  and  many  parta  of  Orceee.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  wat  Amtm  or  Ammun  (Herod.  iL 
42 ;  Pint  de  Ii.  et  Ot.  S) ;  the  Oredu  called  him 
Zens  Ammon,  the  Roman*  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  AmoiL  (Jerem.zlTL25.)  Thatinthe 
countries  where  his  worahip  was  fint  established 
he  waa  revered  in  certain  respects  aa  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  &ct,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeua,  althoogh  the 
identity  of  the  two  god*  in  latv  timet  rests  upon 
philoai^liiGal  mcnlationa,  made  at  «  period  when 
the  original  cnaracter  of  Ammon  was  almmt  lost 
ai^t  01,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  asbati- 
ttited  in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  hia  worship  appears  to 
haTe  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
orade  (Herod.  iL  29);  thence  it  waa  intiodoced 
into  E^pt*  where  the  worahip  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore freqnattlr  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  ot 
the  city  of  Zeua.  (Herod.  iL  42;  Diod.  i  15.) 
Another  bmons  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  T^mnoninm  (Siwah)  in 
the  Lilian  desert ;  the  worahm  was  also  established 
in  CTrniaica,  (^ns.  x.  13b  |  IL)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  bong  with  tha  head  of  a  ram  (Hnod.  L  a; 
Stimb.  zriL  p.  812) ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  ^tpears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  TertulUan 
(ds  PaO.  3)  caUs  him  divm  omm.  If  we  take  all' 
dme  dreumstances  into  cmiidantion,  it  saents 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flodca.  The  Aethio- 
inana  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wraith,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  Ue  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
ia  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  Tiew 
is  a^ported  by  wions  stories  about  Anmon. 
HyginuB  (Poet.  A9tr.  i.  20)  whose  acconnt  ia  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  posa^tsioa  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  ntam  for  thia,  uber  gave  Mm  a  neca  of  land 
near  Thebe^  and  in  eommemoiBtian  n  Ae  benefita 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  wat  represented  as 
a hmnas  being  with  boru.  WhatPanHniaB(iT.23. 


I  5)  and  Enatathius  {ad  Ditmgt.  Perieg.  212)  re- 
maric,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  <rf  the 
name  of  Anunon  from  the  Egyptian  wixld  Amami, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originallj 
the  leader  and  |sotector  of  flocks.  Hendotos  re- 
latet  a  story  to  loconnt^  the  nm^  head  (iL42): 
Henwlea  wanted  to  see  Zens,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  boweveri  Heradra 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreatiea,  Zens  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
nun,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  bis  body 
with  Uw  skin  of  the  nun*  he  ai^eared  befon  Hem- 
clea.  Henoe,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Tbebaas  never 
aacrifce  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zens  (Ammon)  ;  by  the 
dde  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Herades. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servina  {ad  Aen. 
n.  196)m^  serveaa  a  coninentary  iroon  Herodotiu. 
When  Baediiit,  or  aoending  to  ouers,  Henaclea, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thint,  and  invoked  hia  &ther,  Jupiter,  Hereupon 
a  ram  ^tpeared,  which  led  Heradea  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  i^ing  in  the  aand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot  For  this  reason,  says  Serriut, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
if^t  (wnd),  is  represented  witii  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fa6.  133,  Po«<.  ^i<r.  L  20; 
Lucan,  i'Aarsaj.  ix.  511.)  There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  &om 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  nun  aa  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oFaclee.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  bis  pos- 
sesunn;  he  ataads  in  the  same  rriatioo  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  lam  to  his  flock. 

The  intndnction  iX  the  worahip  of  Ammon  from 
'Aethu^  into  E^ypt  was  symbolically  rejmsented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  imaige 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  tome  d^  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiofna.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  [ad  Horn. 
IL  V.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeua  at  Tbebec 
With  these  images  they  went  aboat,  at  a  oertain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  i^endid  festival  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  be  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  coo- 
tain  g  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  ngns  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  nun  (caper)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  phasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  m  the  son  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeusdiagiuaed  in  the  akin  of  a  nm. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  PoeL  Adr.  i.  20 ;  Maerob, 
SaL  L  21.  18 ;  Aetian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)  This  astro- 
nomical character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  uxth  century  before 
Christ  The  speculating  Greeks  <^  atiU  later  times 
asaigned  to  Ammon  a  mote  siuritual  nature.  Thna 
Diodoma,  thongh  in  a  paaaoge  (iiL  68,  &&)  he 
makea  Ammon  a  king  of  Libjn,  describes  bin  (L 
1 1,  dtc.)  a»  tbe  spirit  pemding  the  nnivenet  and 
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H  the  ntkor  iD  life  in  mtaa.  (Ccmp.  PloL  de 
Jiitf  0:0,21.)  Tk>  new  Pbtoniia  panened 
m  Jbnns  tbeir  damhiigMt  that  b,  the  oattor  wd 

pranrer  of  tlK  worid.  As  thii  rabject  bdongi 
note  cqMciillj  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  w« 
niuHt  hat  enter  into  a  detailed  dimuaion  aboat 
the  nstme  and  ehaactcr  which  the  later  Oreeki 
MM|Btd  to  liiia,  or  bis  connexioD  with  Dioajana 
■nd  Hnadaa.  Reifectiiig  theae  point*  and  the 
nrioui  qanioBi  of  modern  eritica,  aa  well  m  the 
Maeut  TqmMntstions  of  Anunoa  still  extant, 
tbe  readtf  majcontnlt  Jablonsky,7*aadMM  ^eg)^; 
Soiiea,  Dot  oHe  ImUem,  mii  btmmdenr  RHehieH 
ts/Eofptoi,  ii.  (L  2.  §  9 ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  E^yptiaM 
MfHuit^;  J.  F.  Champollion,  iWUoH  .£J/J7><mk, 

Ptoi*.  1821 

The  wonhip  of  Ammon  was  introdoeed  into 
Greece  at  an  eari;  period,  pnbably  tluongh  the 
Bedim  i4  the  Qndt  colooj  in  Cyreae,  which 
Mit  han  famed  •  eonnerion  with  ths  great  am- 
dt  bf  Aman  in  the  Oaaia  iooi  after  iu  eatoblisb- 
Btat  AnnoD  lad  •  temjde  and  a  statse,  the 
fid  of  Pindar,  at  Tbebei  (Paaa.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
tsedwr  at  Sparta,  the  iijiafaitanu  of  whidi,  as 
hBuniu  (tiL  18.  %  2)  mya,  coneoited  the  oracle 
tt  Aomon  io  Lifagra  from  eatly  times  more  than 
titt  otker  Gveeka.  At  Aphytis,  Aaunoa  waa  wor- 
lulled,  finn  the  tiBM  of  LjHnder,  as  ualonily  as 
a  Ammoiiiun.  Pindar  the  poet  hatoored  the  god 
•hh  a  hjnuL  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Pans,  riil  32.  g  1 ), 
the  Gteeka  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
ciaratwiihaetatoeof  Aumon.(z.l3b|3.J  The 
bni|e  which  Aleaander  paid  to  tha  god  in  the 
OsmieveUknownb  [US.] 

.UIMON  {'Amimny,  a  geometrician,  who  made 
1  Deannuent  of  the  wa^  of  Rome,  about  the 
1^  «f  the  fint  inTasion  of  the  Ooths,  and  found 
to  be  21  miles  in*  ciicnit.  (Olympiodu^ 
^Plfd.  Cod.  90,  p.  SZ^td.  Bekker.)    [  P.  S.] 

AMlfON  CAivuM*)-  !•  Bishop  of  Hadrianof^ 
i-D.  wrote  (in  Greek)  0»  ike  SeMmetim 
igma  Oi^eaism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
iaani,  fnm  this  voric  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
&CniLAlex.jU&.<iBAedai%je.  (VoLt.  pL2,ad 
^  p  50,  ed.  Paris.  163&)  He  was  present  at 
Cemcil  of  ConaUntinc^  A.  o.  894,  held  on 
ttwian  of  the  dedicatioa  of  Rufinna's  dinrdi, 
MrCbalcedoo.  (So& /fttl. £aeJ. TiiL  a  8 ;  Mansi, 
Cviiia.  Td.  iiL  p,  851.) 

-  Biihop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Tbebaide,  in 
^  4th  ud  Sth  eentaiies.    To  him  is  addressed 
ihc  Cuoaica]  E^stle  of  Theophilaa  of  Alexandria, 
^  SfK)&tm  Bereiegii,  toL  i.  pL  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
hs>  [nbli^ed  in  a  Latin  version  his 
i^j^  to  Theofdiilus,  De  Vita  et  Camena&m 
Pixkmai  et  Thaodori  (ap.  BoUand.  Ada  Sano- 
ToL  m.  If.  347,  Ac).     It  contains  an 
^  «f  St  AotonT.  (A.  J.  C.1 

AlQlO<NASCA#Vu'w)oc  AHOUN  CA/»^), 
of  goe  .the  moat  celebnted  nwnutic 
'"^ndtiet  in  l^ypt.  Ohli^  by  his  rdations 
^- be  penoaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
1^  (Swm.  HuL  Bed.  1 14)  by  the  authority 
•^St  Panl"!  ^ade  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
^&J:iT.23L)  lived  together  thus  for 

when  at  her  man,  for  greater  parbction, 
^^T  (sitd,  itf  be  retired  to  Seetia  and  Mt 
•Vui,loae  isiiih  of  Lake  Hareotia,  when  he 
■■^H  jw^  nitiiv  Us  BistM>-vt&  twice  m  the 


year.  (lUd.  and  Pallad.  Hiat.  Lam.  e.  7  ;  RulEn. 
Fa.  Pair,  c^.)  He  died  before  SL  Antony  (finm 
whom  there  is  aa  epistle  to  him,  S.Athan.0^  toI. 
L  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i.  «.  before  A.  n.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoon  borne  by  angds  to  heaven  (  Fit  &  Aalamii  a 
S.  Athanas.  S  60),  and  w  8L  Athanaains's  history 
of  SL  Antony  pcesems  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  A.  o.  320.  There  are  serenteen  or 
nineteen  Ridetof  Atcttiatm  (m^dAoia)  ascribed  to 
bim  ;  the  Qreek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
Bibiiotk.  VmdoL  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6) ;  th>.-y  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Oeriiud  Vossius 
in  the  AiUiod.  PP.  AmxUea,  toL  iL  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  7Vvn4*4*~  Aiertie  /niMMioMs  of  the  same 
Amonn,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
inMS.  (LRmbee./.c.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.J.O.] 

AMMCVNIA  ('A^MUwlaX  ft  rarname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  waa  wonhipped  in  Elia.  The 
inh^taau  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  hahit  of  consulting  the  oncle  of  Zeus 
Amnmi  fai  Lilm.  (Pans.  r.  15.  S  7.)    [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  ('Awis^iimnJi),  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lired  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fwid  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  n^lect- 
ed  iu  food.  (Damaseins,  ap.  PkoL  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  >.  v.  'A^ifisnw^  and  'Oai  \£pM,) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Alkxandkr 
Balas,  king  <^  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  a&irs.  Am- 
moi^  was  ayaricKNU  and  cmel ;  he  put  to  death 
nnmerons  friends  of  the  king,  the  quaen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
IcMnetor,  about  b.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
thongh  Alexander  relnied  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitant*  of  AntiMh, 
whom  Ftokmy  had  induced  to  esponse  hi*  cause. 
(Liv.  50 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ^iL  4.  §  5  ;  Uiod. 
Etc.  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('A/ywfcwj)  of  Aluxindria, 
the  son  ol  Ammonius,  waa  a  pupil  of  AJexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachen  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  1^  Aristardms.  (Suid.  (.  i;.  'A^ 
/utnot.)  He  wrote  eommentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Arietophaues,  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tant (Fabric  £iU.  GroK.  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
^Moti  hi^orimut  sw  FteoU  d'Alexandn,  i.  pp. 
179,233.) 

AMMONIUS  ('A/vuffioO,  of  Alxxandku, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  ^jrptian  by  birth,  a.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  cler^  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chakedon.  (Cbactfut,  ed.  Uabei,  voL  iv.  p.  897, 
K)  He  wrote  (in  0mA)  Oa  Os  Dighrmet 
hiwem  JVbtefs  md  Penm,  agmst  the  Mono- 
physite  hemy  of  Eotychei  and  Dioficorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  ExponiiM  of  Su  Book  of  Aatt  {sp. 
Catena  Grate.  Patr.  w  AA  SS,  Apostolontnty  8vo., 
Oxon.  1 838,  ed.  Cramer) ;  a  Commentary  on 
tie  Prndma  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catedh  ;  see 
Cod.  189,  BiUioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Mont&uc.  p. 
244) ;  On  Os  HenHmtm  (no  remains)  {  0»  St. 
JolmU  Omfid,  which  exist*  in  the  Cbtaia  On»- 
Patnm  as  S.  Jem.  ed>  Corderii,  M., 
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Antv.  1630.  He  b  qooted  in  the  Gdemie  on  the 
/lutofy  o/auofMob  and  on  DaiM.  {Nova  Col- 
bet  Script.  Vet.  «b  Angelo  Him,  p.  166,  Acred.  L 
A.  o.  182fi.)  [A.  J.  C.) 

AMMONIUSCAw«*r«>i)GRAMMATICUS, 
profcMor  of  giwnmar  at  Alexandria,  with  Hdladhu, 
•t  the  elote  of  the  4th  century.  He  wn  ain  prieat 
of  the  E^ptian  Ape.  On  the  Tigoroni  OTerthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  a.  d. 
389-391,  Aiunonius  and  Helladius  Qed  to  Con- 
•tantinople  and  there  resumed  their  pnfetuon. 
(Socr.  HuL  Ecd.  t.  16.)  Amnoniiu  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  Oe  Differeneet  if  Words  of  like  Siffidfieor 
Horn  (w^  ifjtoltaw  koI  Zm^pmt  hi^tvw),  which  is 
^ipendad  to  many  lexicons,  e;  j^  to  that  of  ScapnU. 
It  was  edited  by  VaJckneaer,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat  17S9, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  woric  by 
t}us  Ammoniui,  npl  ixvpoKoyias,  which  has  not 
yet  been  tainted.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  Ttd.  t. 
p.71fi.)  The  hisfaman  Socrates  wis  a  nrasl  of 
Ammonhu.  {Hia.Eed.  y.lQ.)  [A.J.C.] 

AHMONIUS  ('Awu^mos),  son  of  Hbsmbas, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodonis  at  Athens 
under  Prod  us  (who  died  A.  D,  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplidus,  Asclepias  Tialliamis,  John 
Philopooiu,  and  Damascios.  His  OommaUana  (in 
Oieek)  on  Plato  and  Ptideny  an  bat,  aa  weU  w 
many  on  Aristotle.  Hia  extant  walu  are  Cbiw 
mmterjet  on  Ac  Itagoge  of  Porpijfrj/,  or  Ae  /W 
PrtdkaUeM,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  tie  OUegoria  of  ArvtoUe^  and  De  Interpre- 
tatiotte^  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
Alexand.  Aphrodls.  De  Fato,  p.  180,  8to. 
Lond.  1658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  SduiHa  im 
An'tlot  ed.  Brandis.  In  MS-arehisCoiDmentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Meliodut  comiraetidi  Aitrolabmm.  (FalKic.  Bibl. 
Omec  voL  T.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AlfMONlUS,  of  Lahpras,  a  Tillage  cf 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instmctor  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  {Symp.  iii.  1),  and  iotrodnces  him  dis- 
conndng  on  religion  ud  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Cacuni  endeaTonrs  to  shew  (in  vita  Plaiarcki,  p.  6), 
that  Amnmiiis  of  Lwnprae  is  really  the  same  per 
son  with  Ammonins  the  ^yptian  mentioned  by 
Eunaidns,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
sonrce  Plutatch  obtained  the  minnte  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  ho  haa  shewn  in  hia  tna^ 
tiae  on  Iiis  and  Osiris. 

Ammmiins  of  LamnBe  b  mentfanwd  bj  Ammo- 
nins, the  anthor  of  the  woric  D$  Di^i-UHu  Ver- 
knott,  under  the  word  Brnfiit,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  TltfA  Bwfub',  or  as  the  fuller  duo  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  Utpl  Bw/wv  koI  9wrmK  (xi.  p. 
476, 1)  Whether  the  same  Anunontoe  was  the 
author  (tf  another  -wmk,  ru¥  'Mrpniaip 

*tirm^Smy  wiaitaaatA  by  AthouM  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMCNIUS  CAw*^"*)  LITHO'TOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
CelsuB  {De  Med.  vii.  PraeC  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  u  not  known,  hut  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Pbdemy  Pbiladel^os,  b.  a  283—247, 
as  bis  name  occozs  in  Colsos  tt^her  with  those 
of  seveml  other  mrgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  colebrmtcd  for  having  been  the  first 
penon  who  thongfat  of  bredting  a  atona  within  the 


Uadder  when  too  large  for  extnctioa  enlke;  en 
which  KCODnt  he  received  the  ooRiwaMn  of 
Xt0er4fios.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  t^tentioa, 
aa  deKzibed  1^  Celmu  {D»  Med,  viL  26,  p.  161X 
isgivenmthe/)ie&<^^ii<.p.220.  Some  medical 
prepacatinis  used  1^  a  phyudan  <rf  the  same  name 
oeenr  also  in  Aetios  and  Panlns  A^finela,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  peraon  is  un- 
certain. [W.  A,  0.] 

AMHO'NIUS,  the  Mohk,  flourished  a.  d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Oreat  BrotMera  (so  called 
bom  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt  iiitmiyUaePatnm,u.2ii  Pallad.  Hid. 
Latu.  c.  12,  ed.  RoBWeyd.  543.)  He  knew  die 
BiUe  by  heart,  and  carranUy  stodiad  IMdynms,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  anthors.  In  a.  d. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasios  to  Rome, 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  is  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Aiian  persecntois, 
Ammonins  retired  from  Canopoi  into  ^kaUoe^ 
He  witnaaMd  thecrodtiesof  the  SanemaaguBst 
the  monks  of  Moont  Sinii  a.  d.  377,  and  teeaved 
inteOigenee  of  the  soSeringa  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea.  On  bis  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  be  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  fbond  at  Maociatis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  CkniH  Martfrmm  B»eti  tri' 
umpa  (p.  88,  ed.  Cambefi^  Svo.,  Par.  1660). 
Anunonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avrnd 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  PaUad. 
Hid.  Laut.  c.  12.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMHO'NIUS  CA/ifuInsf)  the  Pbmpatstk, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  dedamatioak. 
He  was  a  difl^ent  person  from  Ammonias,  the 
teacher  of  PlotinnsL  (Lwwin.  e^  Forp^.  h 
Plolim.  mf.  c  20 ;  Phikatr.  b.  37 ;  Rohnken,  Diu. 
tULoitgino.) 

AMHO'NIUS  CA/V<(>««>))  •  Poni 
who  lived  in  the  t«gn  of  the  empenw  TheodosnsII. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insuirection  of  the 
Ooths  nnder  Oainas  (a.  n.  400),  which  he  called 
Taona,  and  is  sud  to  have  read  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(SocraL  Hid.  Eedu.  tl  6;  Nice^or.  zlL  6.) 
Who  tiiis  Ammonins  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Etymo](^icmn  Msgnum  ^s.ci.HfKirTOf ) 
from  one  Ammonias,  and  tiie  two  epigrams  in  the 
Antholo^a  Oiaeca  (iii.  3,  p.  B4I,  od.  Jaeoba), 
which  brar  the  some  name,  belong  to  him,  is  tin- 
certain.  [L.  Sk] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMM0NIU8,  aa  ant- 

1  J—  g[  pTO&niAim  Anleteat  who  was  sent 

to  Rome  a.  &  56  to  aoA  aaaistanee  agiiiiBt  ^ 
Alexandrians,  who  had  oppoaed  the  kkg.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  i.  1.)  He  is  periisps  the  same  persrai  as 
the  Ammonias  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c.  44,  *{Ai  A&.  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('A/ifubws 
3aKKaT,  \.e.  ZcuMof^pos)^  or  ■A-cmiei;  beGaBS0 
his  official  employmcDt  was  carrying  the  com,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  aa  a  public  porter  (•aconrms,  see 
Gothofied  ad  Cod,  Tktodoe.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (Hb.  3, 
adv.  Ckridiait.  ap.  Euaeb.  H.  E.'n.X  9),  Euwhius 
{I  c)  and  St.  Jerome  {Vir.IU.^  55)  deny,  that 
ho  ^oatatised  from  the  £dth.  At  any  rate  he 
eomlnned  the  stody  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
andisropided  l^thoaa  whomai9tai&  his  ^tostasy 
as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School 
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Ancng  InsdlMqlea  are  nuntiaoed  Lnngiou,  He- 
KmuiM,  PIotiDUB   (AmtD.  MucelL  xziL),  botb 
OrigMM,  and  SL  Hm^M.    He  died  a.  d.  243,  at 
the  age  oi  mace  than  80  yean.    A  life  of  Aristv- 
He,  prefixed  to  die  Commentaiy  of  his  mirriMVr 
OQ  (he  Calegwiea,  haa  been  aacribed  to  him,  bat  it 
it  probaUr  the  mA  of  Jabn  PhikpoDna.  The 
P^an  diaciplea  of  Amm<miua  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
loao^phical  theology.     Faith  waa  derived  hj  ia- 
wmii  perception;  God  waa  threefold  in  utatee, 
imitflignety  (vis.  in  knowMga  of  himielf)  and 
pMner  (tIl  m  actifi^),  the  two  latter  notions 
being  ininiar  to  the  fint ;  the  care  of  the  worid 
waa  entrurted  to  goda  of  an  inferior  mee,  below 
ihoae  again  were  daemoni,  good  and  tnd;  an 
ascetic  life  and  thetug5  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  waa  wonhipped  bj  the  Wgar, 
only  in  their  aatumal  dfitifia.  Alenndriaa 
phjsie>  and  vtijAiioa  ««•  in  Moordaiiea  with 
tbeae  prindplea.     If  w«  m  to  eimiidcr  him  a 
Christian,  he  waa,  beudet  hia  phiktophy  (which 
vonld,  of  eourme,  then  be  repretented  bjr  Origea, 
and  not  bj  the  pagan  Alexandrian  echool  aa  abore 
duBLilbed)  noted  for  his  writings  (Enteb.  H.ELn. 
19X  c^cciallj  on  the  Scriptures.    (Eusebi  BpuL 
ai  Oaipiam.  a  OaUandi^  BilL  Pair.  toL  ii.)  He 
co^oaed  a  Diatmarm,  otRamoi^  y  ti«  GatpiU, 
which  exists  in  the  Idtiii  ranon  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent.,  who  wrm^y  aacribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Lnsdniiis.    (See  MamtuJtnta 
Pttr.  Orthodoxograplta,  L  pt.  2,  per  Oiynaeun,  pp. 
661-747,  foL,  Basil,  li6S ;  E  Oiseoo  rena  per 
OttOMrl  ZmnsMi.  Ai«.  Vind.  4to^  1523;  and 
in  Genoaa,  Angsb^  8nk,  1A34 ;  the  muon  of 
Victor,  Hogunt.,  Svo,  1524 ;  Colon.,  8ro.,  1532 ; 
in  EUg-Impu  et  Consist.  MonasL  K  il.  V.  dv 
Salem,  8ns  U74 ;  BibiiotA.  Pair,  i  Oalland.,  toL 
iL  p.  531,  VeneL,  1766;  where  vid.  Prolejpm.) 
Be^des  tlic  Haimonv,  Ammonius  wrote  Ve  Con- 
»mm  Mcgik  el  Jetu  (^Eoseb.  H.  E.  ri.  19).  whkh 
is  pnisMl  hj  St.  Jennw  {Vir.  IBMatr.  %  551  bnt 
il  bit.  [A.  J.  C] 

AUNISI'ADES  CA^o-iiStt  or  'kp^yutiSv), 
the  nyiiqihs  ^  the  river  Amnisus  in  Cnte,  who 
are  awBtioDed  in  conneziiHi  with  the  wotship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Cidltin.  ^jnu.  ■*  i>ua.  15,  162| 
ApiAMi.  Rbod.  bL  881.)  [L.S.] 

AMOME^US  ^liiiAfarn%\  a  Greek  writer  of 
BBceitain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
oiled  Attad  (Plin.  H.  N.  -n.  17.  s.  20),  and 
another  entided  'AMfirA4)vr'?K  Mt;t^«wf.  (Antigon. 
CaiTst.  HiA  Atir.  c.  164;  eomp.  Aelinn,  V.  H. 
xrii.  6.)  We  onght  probably  to  read  'AiuifOfTos 
instead  oi  'Arpiforroi  in  SchoL  ad  JpolL  iii.  179, 
and  Endoc  r»^.p.  2-18. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  (;Atu>ti^^ot),  com- 
ipa^nifr  of  the  Pitanatan  lochna  in  the  Spartan 

S,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
!ofPIataes(a&479)  to  a  put  of  the  ^ain 
near  die  city,  as  Pwuaniaa  oidmd, .  lecanse  he 
tbou^t  that  sodi  a  movement  waa  eqoivalent  to  a 
fl^t  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
h^  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  amy,  and 
set  out  to  join  Paonnias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
whidb  {oDowed,  after  diatiimiishing  himself  by  his 
bamy,  and  was  boried  among  the  Iiimu. 
(Hood.  ix.  68—57,  71.  85;  Phtt  ArMd.  17.) 
Aj  ts  the  TiTiniiij  of  the  hat  woid  aee  Did,  of 
A»Lm.v.  tSjf^Wt  «od  ThiriwaD,  Hid.  tfOneety  ii. 

^35«. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  lore  and  hanuony.  He  had 
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no  ^aoe  in  the  nGgioD  of  dia  Rima^  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  tmnilatr  the  Qreek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Enoa.]  [L.  S.] 

AHORAEUSfA^uyMwr),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  apinst  whom,  aoeoiding  to  Ctesias 
{Panio.  c  ^  ed.  Uoo),  Cjiu,  tha  firrt  king 
Penia,fUL 

AUORGES  CAft^prrt)-  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  CteaiaB,  whom  Cyras,  king  of 
Penia,  conqaned  in  battle,  bnt  afterwards  re- 
leased,  when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  fay  Spamithia,  the  wife  Amorges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amotges  at  nbseqaeDtly  one  of 
the  finnest  alUea  of  CyniL  {Perne.  oc  S,  4,  7, 8^ 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  oommsnder,  kiUed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revi^  of  the  novinee,  n.  c.  498.  (Hood.  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  ton  of  Piasatbns,  who  rarolted 
in  Caria  about  ■.  c  413.  The  Pclopoanesiaiw 
aiaistad  TiBiq>hemea  in  puttii^  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  lasus,  b.  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amoigeb  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  pbca,  and  was  sanoidered  by  them 
to  TisiaphatMa.    (Thac  viii.  5, 19,  28, 54.) 

AMPE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  iboft  tnct  bwr- 
ing  the  title  Iwtf  AwmM  Ubtr  Memoridk.  It 
was  first  made  known  nSalmasins,  in  1638,  from 
a  MSw  in  the  library  of  Joretos,  and  sabsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  Reneially  w- 
pended  it  to  ^tiMU  of  Fiona.  We  ooochide 
mm  intamal  eridenoa  (ot^  29,  47X  tluA  it  mast 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
bafeitt  Um  final  division  of  the  Raman  empire. 
Himeiios,  Ammianus  Maicelliniis,  and  Symmachas 
make  frequent  mentitm  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magister  officioiam, 
pToconsol  and  pradectus  nrbi  under  Valentinian 
and  hia  immedtato  soooeseon,  and  the  name  ooenci 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  Uws  of  the  Theodoiiaa 
code.  Sidonins  ApoUinaris  also  (ix.  301)  con^ 
memorates  the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enaUe  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  pensa  or  psrsms 
^wken  of  by  theae  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Mentorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  baa 
adduced  reaaons  (in  Ahn'niw&cs  Mumum  for  1642, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Idber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c;  18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla    prinnu 

invasit  imperium,  tolumjut  dtpomuL"  Now  aa 
Diocletian  and  Maiimianm  reaigned  the  govern- 
ment in  A.  n.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  bean  cob- 
posed  at  least  before  that  year. 

This  wodt,  which  is  dedicated  to  ft  caitmn  Ma- 
erinna  w  Harinns,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself  is  a  sort  of  e«aunon>place-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  sommary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  ohjecta  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  oniverse  and  the  most  remarkable  eventa 
in  the  history  of  the  worid,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  diapten.  It  is  of  little  vahte  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  tha  fects  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  »ti»- 
factoiy  finm,  and  truth  ia  so  Uended  irith  Use- 

l2 
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hood*  md  the  blosden  committed  hi  numennu, 
that  it  cannot  be  uied  with  nfety  (w  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  ii  not  a  mere  catalc^ue  of 
namea,  ta  umple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
conitTuction  of  the  aentencei  and  in  the  u*e  of 
particular  worda,  we  can  detect  many  tiaoea  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentariei  and  criti- 
cinns  of  Sahnaaiua,  Muretus,  Freinaheim,  Hein< 
•iui,  Pctiiomna  and  other  icholaiB  will  be  found 
in  ibe  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  hii  Florui. 

ihog.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  refdiitcd  at  Leipa. 
83*2,)  Anpeliua  was  fint  publikhed  in  a  Kpante 
fbnn,  with  very  usefol  prolcftomeaa,  by  Tuchucke 
(L«pa.  1793X  and  mliaeinently  by  Pockwits 
(Lunenb.  18231,  nd  F.  A.  Beck.  (Uipa. 
18-26.)  [W.  B.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  ('A/>^uIra{),  a  king  of  Lyda. 
When  Proetai  wu  e^elled  from  A^oe  by  hia 
twin-bnther  Acriuva,  Amphiuiax  received  him  at 
hit  eonrt,  gave  turn  hia  daughter  Anteia  (w»ae  call 
ha  Sthraeboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Ari^lii,  where  hia  ihaie  in  the  go- 
Temment  and  Tiryni  were  reatoied  to  him.  Some 
tradition*  called  this  Lycian  king  lobatea.  (Apot- 
lod.  iL  2.  f  1 ;  Horn.  II.  yi.  157.  &c)     [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  ft  Greek  tngic  poet  at  Alex- 
ndziL  (SdioL  ad  Chrmam.  Ant.  332,  p.  78,  ad. 
BuhL) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  utronymic  from  Am- 
pliiaiBua,  by  which  Ovid  [Fatl.  ii.  43)  calls  hi« 
aon  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIARA'US  ('A/i^tdptut),  «  aon  of  Oiclea 
and  Hypeimneatra,  the  duightet  of  Theatini. 
(Hod.  Od.  xr.  244 ;  ApoDod.  L  8.  §  2 ;  HygiD. 
Fiib.  73 ;  Paul.  il.  21.  §  2.)  On  hia  fother^a  side 
be  was  descended  from  the  fiunoua  aeer  Melampus. 
(Paua.  ri.  17.  §  4.)  Some  tradition*  rcpreaented 
him  as  a  son  of  ApoDo  by  HypermitestrB,  which, 
boweTer,  is  merely  s  poetkal  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  seer  and  prc^het.  (Hygin.  Fait. 
70.)  Amphiarans  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
•  Imstg  hero :  he  ia  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Colydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  aa  one  of  the  Ai^ 
nauts.  (ApoUod.  i.  a  S  2|  9<  I  16*)  For  ft  time 
he  reigned  at  Aivos  in  common  with  Adnstnsi 
bnt,  in  ft  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adiastvs  took  to  flight  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  leconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  uster  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [AnRAsrus],  by 
whom  Amphianns  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochua,  Eurydice,  and  Demonasaa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Ami^uanas  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  deciuon  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  difier  in  opinion  frcm 
AdrastuB.  When,  tlterefbra,  the  latter  called  n|Kin 
him  to  joiD  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Aa^hiaians,  although  he  finesaw  its  on- 
fivtiuftta  isaua  Mid  at  fint  refiiaad  to  take  any 
part  ia  it,  waa  nerertbdeaB  posaadel  by  his  wife 
to  ^oin  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  mdnce  her  husbuid  by  the  necklace  of  Haimonia 
which  Polyneices  had  given  her.  Amphiarans  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iiL  6. 
I  3;  Hygin.  FtA.  73;  Died.  ir.  «3;  Hon.  Od, 
XT.  247.  &C.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaiaus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  tii.  6.  8  4.)  During  the 
war  Rgainat  Thebes,  AmphiaiBai  fiMight  bavdy  | 


(Pind.  0(.TL  36,  ftc),  but  sdDheesaUaitii^ 
press  anger  at  the  whole  undettakii^.  asd 
when  Tydeua,  whom  he  resided  w  the  arigiinur 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wooded  by  Mrh- 
nippHB,  ud  Alheaa  was  haalcaiag  to  Rfldir  bin 
iminortal,  AaipUaiaas  cat  off  the  kad  «(  llcb- 
oippns,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  beat  ikis,  and 
gave  Tydeiu  hia  bains  to  drink,  and  Athens,  itntk 
with  honor  at  the  nght,  withdrew.  (Apcdbd.  ii. 
6.  S  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiamu 
the  ottly  heroes  who  sarvived,  the  htttr  was  pa- 
sued  1^  Pflridymenais  aad  fled  towards  the  riw 
laneniBft.  Here  the  earth  opewd  Mbie  be  m 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  op  .\b- 

Ehiaraoa  together  with  his  diariot,  but  Zeu  muie 
im  immortal.  (Pind.  A>ai.  ix.  57,  OL  n.  'Jl, 
&.C.;  Pint  PanU.  6;  Cic  ds  Divm.  i  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiarans  was  wmhipped  aa  s 
first  at  Oropos  and  afianmds  in  all  Gaae. 
(Pai».i.  34.S2;  Uv.  ^T.27.)  HehadaBD^ 
tuory  at  Aigos  (Paua.  ii.  23.  1 2),  a  atstse  it 
Athens  (1  8.  |  3)^  and  a  hennn  at  Sfsro. 
(MUUer,  Orekm.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  deparut 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  hooM  'trhen  be  vmt  t* 
Thebes,  was  rcfmaentod  on  the  cheat  of  CvpecliL 
(Pans.  T.  17.  §4.)  Baapeetiiig  aama  oxMat  wwfa 
of  art,  of  which  *i«pfc«n— ii  the  sidgcci,  w 
QrQneiaen,  £H»  alt  ^rnsaUsob  Bromze  do*  Tia'tdiai 
KabinetM  m  rMmfem,  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Ampl^noi  nt 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  hii  if 
toent  from  Melampus  or  ApoUo^  though  tfaeie  w» 
also  a  local  tradition  at  PhUns,  aceordii^  to  whid 
he  had  acquired  thm  in  a  ni^  which  be  tfot  ni 
the  prophetic  house  {oU»s  luurrtxit)  of  Phlini 
(Paul.  ii.  13.  S  6 ;  comp.  l  34.  $  3.)  He  «u, 
like  all  seers,  a  Esvourite  of  Zeus  and  Ap>iil"> 
(Hmn.  Od,  XV.  243.)  Be^mting  the  onck  if 
Amphiaiam  see  DiaL  Atd.  $, «.  OraeahM.  It 
should  be  renutriced  here,  that  Virgfl(JM.TiLfiri) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  cootemponria 
Aeneas,  vix.  Tiburtus,  Catillua,  and  Coras,  the  ^ 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibir, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (/f.MxTi87)aisMS; 
of  AmphiaEBna.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  CA/t^licXm),  the  iiaAtftd 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  ik  the  ant  of  laahliatss.  v- 
oeived  instnction  in  j^ilosi^ihj  bim  Pknimi 
(Porphyr.  tA  Platm.  c  9.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  {*Aii^>uef>^\  ktng  of  St- 
moa  in  ancient  tinea,  in  whose  reign  the  iiaMiiu 
invaded  Aegina.   (Herod.  iiL  £9.) 

AHPHIVRATES  CJ^M**>V^'),  a  M 
sophist  and  rhetoridaa  of  Athena.  He  «a>  ■ 
contempocaiy  of  linanes  (&  c.  70),  and  brisg 
exiled  (we  know  not  wr  what  reason)  from  Athoni 
he  went  to  Sdenorift  on  the  Tigris,  lite  inhabiUDH 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teat^  rhetoric  io 
their  city,  bat  he  haqgfati^  n^ued,  aying,  ikn 
the  vessel  was  too  smaU  to  contain  a  ddpUn.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  dasgfitw  of  Mithii- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  l^gnne^  and  wlw 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Anphi- 
ciates  soon  drew  suqudons  upm  K™— sod  m 
forbidden  to  have  any  interconrie  with  the  Greek*, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (I'hiL 
ImoUL^)  IiOi]ginna(i«&£ttM.pi54,ed.TMip| 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegenas  and  MaUM, 
and  cenaures  him  for  his  affec^tion  of  snbhiBit;- 
Whether  he  ts  the  same  person  as  the  Anmfaimtn 
who  wnrta  a  watk  at  edebnted  bmb (mfiMit^ 
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oJ>£r,  Atlm.  xiii  pi.576;  Diog.  LaerL  ii.  101), 
a  imrwtriii.  {h.  3.] 

AMPHI'CRATES.  ft  Omk  Kalptor,  probably 
of  Athens,  liace  he  was  the  maker  of  a  ctatne 
which  the  Athenian!  erected  in  honour  of  a  conr- 
Inan,  who  haTing  learnt  from  Harmodiiu  and 
AriUogeiton  their  oonsiHiacy  against  Hippiai  and 
Hipparchus,  w&b  tortored  to  death  by  the  tyiaotc, 
viuont  diirloaiDg  the  Met.  Her  name  was 
Lean*  (a  Homm)  t  and  the  Athenians,  nnwilling 
i^nly  to  honooT  a  eonrtenm,  had  the  statne  nude 
in  the  fonn  of  a  tioHea;  and,  to  pcnnt  put  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  oommanoiato,  the  animal's 
traigDe  was  tanitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
•colptor's  age,  nnleaa  we  wmj  infer  from  the  nam* 
tire  that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expnl- 
■ion  of  the  Peiairtttfidae.  (b.  c.  510.)  Id  the 
pusige  PlinT*  iriiich  is  oar  sole  authority 
{ixiiT.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  An^lueratu  is  only  a 
coDjectoie,  thoogji  a  most  probabie  me,  by  Sillig. 
[Cataiogw  Art^aoK,  m.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  ('A^i^urrMfr),  a  son  of  Den- 
ohon  and  Pyiifaa  ( ApoUod.  1  7-  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  haring  married 
Cnnae,  the  dan^ter  of  Cianaua,  king  of  Attica, 
tilled  his  fiukw-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
tuoped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twdre  years, 
■Dd  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(.tpoOod.  iiL  14.  §  5,  Ac.;  Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
amling  to  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  was 
nniried  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Pbyiou,  the  fetber  of  Locrua  According  to 
Stepfasoas  Byzanthis  (&  r.  M<rjcai),  however, 
Actdus  was  a  ton  and  Physoia  •  gnradion  of 
AnpUetyon.  Ha  waa  beliered  to  hare  been  die 
&Hwho  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
whh  water,  and  to  hare  dedicated  two  altars  to 
QioDjiDi  OrthcM  and  the  nymi^s.  (Eustath,  ad 
Bm.  p.  1815.)  Dionyiins  of  Halicamaaans  (iT. 
25),  who  alls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pantaaias  (x. 
&  i  J  X  and  otbera,  n^ard  Anrohietyon  aa  the 
bonder  of  the  amphictyony  <tf  ^kenaqiylae,  and 
in  eoueqeeaee  of  this  belief  a  sanctnary  of  Am- 
phictron  was  built  in  the  Tillage  Anthela  on 
the  Atopos,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
■miBg  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  rii.  200.) 
Bat  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
iRw  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  estaUishmeDt 
•f  their  institutions  to  some  my^ical  hero.  (DicL 
«fAtd.  t.  r.  Aimii^/ctioiu.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTY'ONIS  ('AHHvnwWA  a  somame 
Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
w«iip^  under  this  name,  becaase  it  was  the 
pkcc  meeUng  for  the  amphictyons  of  Theimo- 
prhe,  snd  betuse  sacrifieea  were  ofiered  to  her  at 
Hm  opeaiiig  of  every  nwetiiig.  (Hood.  rii.  200 ; 
8tt»h.ii.  ^  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AUPHl'DAMAS  CA/<^<H>«)-  1-  A  son  (tf 
Lynugnt  and  Cleophile,  and  fether  of  Antimacfae, 
wbommied  Enrystheus.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §2.) 
Aowding  to  Pansaniaa  (viiL  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
xiu  Rhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
''*>*qiKtitly  a  brother  of  Lyeurgus,  Cepbeus,  and 
Ange,  snd  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Vmats.  (Hygb.  Fab.  14.) 
^A  kug  of  Chalds  in  Eahoea,  after  whose 
Ml  Us  xmi  cdabrated  fbwnl  gamea,  in  whkh 
iHwd  wen  die  nia  in  a  poetical  contest  It 
*"x«tca  of  a  giAlcii  tripod,,  which  he  dedicated 
■"thcManrflldieoD.  <Heh  Qp^sf  A  654,&c) 
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3.  The  fetbtf  of  Clysonymos,  wboia  Fatrodna 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  (Horn.  IL  xxiii.  87 ; 
ApoUod.  iiL  IS.  S  8.)  Othnr  mythical  petimiagas 
of  this  name  occur  in  ApoUod.  iL  fi.  §  1 1  j  Hygin. 
fiA.  14 ;  Horn.  //.  x.  266,  &c  (L.  S.) 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHl'DAMUS  ('Af*. 
^JSdfua,  'A/i^fa^oi),  genenl  of  the  Eleans  in 
B,  c  218,  was  taken  prisoner  b^  Philip^  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympta,  bat  was  set  at 
libraty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  bis  conn- 
tiymen  to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  ddeoding  Aiatns  against  the  charges 
Apelles.   (Polyb.  it.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  ('A^ucot),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  Jiis  naUve  dty, 
slew  PartbenojMeus.  (ApMlod.  iiL  6.  $  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (PAon.  1156X  howero',  it 
was  Perklymenns  who  killed  Partfaenopaans. 
Pansanias  fix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  tiitiei  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  ApoDodoru.  [L.  &.] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIETEKUS  fA^ 
^imff),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  (Orph.  Hymi. 
62.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  beliered  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionynac  festivals  were  held  annnalJy, 
the  name  signified  yeariy,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebtated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  rptmff.  [L.&] 

AMPHIOYEEIS  ^Afj^tyv^t),  lame  <tt  Ump* 
ing  on  both  feet,  a  inmame  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upm 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Heia. 
(Horn.  IL  L  599;  comp.  ApoUod.  i  S.  S  5.) 
(HiFHanvrus.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  CAn^pO^tt),  a  son  of 
Amphiaiaiis  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  A]o- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  9  2 1  Horn.  Od,  x*.  248.) 
When  his  &ther  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pauianias  (v.  17.  g  4), 
yet  an  in&nt,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  E^gtMii,  and  according  to 
some  tnditiMU  assisted  hia  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcuabon.]  He  is  alto  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  tuis  expediticm  he  together  with  Nopsos, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Aigos.  Bat  a*  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  af&iii  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsas  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  feuriit  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  snne 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  th^  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  fer  from  Pyrap 
mus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.67S ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  ScboL)  According  to  other  tiaditiuis  (Strab. 
xiv.  pu  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Tray,  went  on  hoi  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
smne  accounU  he  was  said  to  hare  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  op.  &nii.  xir,  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochiu  retained  from 
Troy  to  ArgoB,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  ha 
emigrated  and  founded  Aigos  Amphih>diinni  on 
the  Ambradan  gulf.    Other  accounts,  however, 
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MCribe  the  finmdadoh  of  tbii  town  to  AlcmMOD 

(Str^.  riL  p.  3*26),  or  to  Anpbilochiu  the  son  of 
Alemaeon.  (Apollod.  iiL  7-  S  '.}  Being  a  md  of 
the  aeer  Amphiamu,  Amphilocnni  was  likewue 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  pn^hetic  powen; 
and  at  Malloe  in  Cilieia  there  was  aa  «Bcle  of 
Araphilochni,  which  in  the  tinw  of  nmnniai  (L 
Si.  S  2)  WM  regarded  ai  the  moat  tnrthftal  of  all. 
(DioL  of  Ant.  p.  67S.)  He  wu  wonhipped  to- 
gether with  hu  fiither  at  Onpoi ;  at  Athena  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroun.  (Pant.  L 
34.  §  2,  iiL  Ifi.  §  6.)  . 

There  an  two  other  mjtbical  penonagefl  of  thia 
naiae,  one  a  gnodim  of  our  Amphilwbns  (ApoDod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  ud  the  other  a  son  of  Diyaa.  (Puthen. 
Bnt,  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPUI'LOCHUS,  of  Athins,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Vairo  (R,  R,  i.  I)  and 
ColameUa(i.  1).  Pliny  alio  apealu  of  a  work  of 
hi>  ■*  De  Medica  et  Gytieo."  {H.  N.  xriii.  16. 
a.  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  ('A^*^x«>»),  metropo- 
litan of  Cvzicua  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  PhotiIu^  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
■ople^  wrote  MToal  letteia,  and  wboae  auswen 
are  atill  extant  in  mamiaeript.  {¥tMe.BiU.  Orate 
'riiL  p.  383.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bithop  of  Iconiux, 
the  friend  of  St.  BaaU  and  St,  Gregory  rfNaziannu, 
wu  bom  at  Caeiareia,  and  began  lifij  aa  a  pleader. 
(Bamage,  AtimaL  PolUio.  EaeL  iiL  p.  145,  a.  ;  and 
ChUamiii  BitiioA.  Pair.  toL  tl  Prolwan. ;  EpiiL 
&  Qffff.  IfoM.  9  [139].  Paiia.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retimnent  wiUi  hia  bther  at  OsisaUs  in  Cappa- 
doda,  dll  he  waa  nunmoned  to  precide  oyer  the 
ne  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Piudia  2^,  A.  d. 
373-4.  St.  Barilla  Congratulatory  Epiatle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant.  393,  aL  161,  toL  iii.  p. 

251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  »oon  after  paid  St  Basil  a 
fiut,  and  parauded  him  to  ondertake  his  work 
'*0n  the  Holy  Ohort"  (tol.  iiL  p.  1^  which  he 
finished  a.  n.  375-6.  St.  Basil's  OuuMteal  E^t&et 
are  addressed  to  SL  Amphilochius  (^c  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374, 375).  Tlie  latter  had 
received  St,  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
lynodical  letter  (extant,  «f.  Mansi^  Conaiia.  toL 
iii  p.  505)  to  certain  bishiopa,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  o^  Macedonianiim. 
The  Arian  perBecution  of  tiie  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochias  was  present  at  the  Oecomenical  Council  of 
ConatanUnople.  While  there,  he  sifned,  as  a  wit- 
ness, Sb  Ornoty  Nuiansen^  will  (CljDp.  S.  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimu 
of  Antioeh  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
nmnion  in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  n.  383,  he 
obtained  fivm  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Aiian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  oUle^ 
wise  pnt  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  yonng  AicadioB,  (Fleory's  Eed. 
Hist  xriii.  c  27.)  TUs  same  year  be  called  a 
coimcil  at  Side  in  Pampfaylia,  and  condemned  the 
Massalian  heretics,  who  mode  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt.  Haerti.  Fah,  iv.  11.) 
In  A.  n.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
aople  [see  Auuon  of  Hodrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadios  in  the  see  of  Boi^a.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  Sb  Chiyaoetoni,  ^ohably  a.  d.  395, 
and  he  ia  conuMmonted  on  Nov.  23id.   Hia  i»- 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combefis, 
with  those  of  Methodins  of  Pataia  and  Andreas  ot 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Ei^  HomSier  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititioas  (Gallandi 
gives  five  among  his  worics,  tqL  vi  Biblioth.  Pair.), 
ea  IB  the  lAfe  <f  SLBmO.  There  is  attribated  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  338  verses  (in  referaiee 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Sdenciu,  nephew  «f 
St  OLympias  (who  had  bendf  bem  tsonght  ap  by 
Theo^Mia,  sister  to  St  Amphilodiina)  and  grand- 
son of  the  genetal  Trajan,  who  perished  with  hii 
master,  Valens,  at  Hadriaaople,  a.  d.  378.  Gal- 
landi adds  the  testiniony  of  Coainaa  Indiooideaatee 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damaacene,  Zanaiaa, 
and  Balaunon,  in  favour  of  the  anthentid^  (rf*  thia 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  frngmenta  {L  e. 
pp.  138-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  {L  c 
p.  497,  &C.,  and  Prvlig.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  hxt  (St  Jerome,  d»  Scr^  EocL  c 
133 ;  Fabric  £tU.  Onee.  vol.  viiL  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Nananaen  states,  that  "  by  Jiaijm, 
adoration  of  the  Trini^,  and  ncrifiees,  na  anbdned 
the  pain  of  diseases."  {Cam,  ad  VitaL  toL  il.  pp. 
1030,  T.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st. 
and  164tb  Epistles  of  St  Grt^ory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  a] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  Ushop  of  Stox  in  Pan- 
|)hyiia,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesui^ 
m  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  iras  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  AmfJiilochiiis  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  OotL  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a^ed-Bakk.;  I^bbena,  <fe         jBodL  vol  i  p.  63.) 

AMPHI'LTTUS  CAfuptkvrosi  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peiustratus.  Herodotos  (L  62) 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Plato  (  Tket^.  p.  1 24,  d) 
and  Clemens  Alezandrisus  {Strom.  L  p.  333)  ^leak 
of  him  OS  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acamanian,  and  perh^  recoved  the 
Cronchiaa  at  Athena  fiom  Peisistiatu.  This  anp- 
poeitimi  lemoves  the  neoeavty  ttf  Takkataer'a 
onendation.  {Ad  Herod,  L  c.) 

AMPHl'MACHUS  {'A/uptiiax'^)-  I.  A  aon 
of  Cteatns  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  anit- 
otB  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apcdlod.iiL  10.  |B; 
Pans.v.  3.8  4;  Horn.  An.  620.)  Hevaadain 
by  Hector.  {IL  jm.  185,  &c) 

2.  A  sm  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  asmstance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilla  into  the 
Scamander.  (Hon.  11.  ii.  870.  &c)  Coood  {Nor- 
rai.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  Uie  I^ciana. 

Tvro  othw  mythical  personages  of  this  noise  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §5,  and  Paua.  T.  3.  §  4.  [L.S.] 

AMPHl'MACHUS  {'Afi^futxos%  obtained  the 
satn^y  of  Mesopotamia,  together  vridi  Arfaelltia,  in 
the  division  of  tite  provinces  1^  Antipata  in  n.  c; 
33L  (Arrian,(tp.i>lk)<.p.71.b.,36,ed.BakkCT; 
Died,  xviit  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  ('Afi^fU8»r),  a  son  of  Me- 
loneus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staying  when  he  come  to  call  l^>on  Odyssras 
to  join  the  Greeks  a^nst  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  m  Hades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
103,  Ac)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Peoehqie, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachns.  (Od,  xxiL  284.) 
Another  mythical  penonaga  of  thia  name  ooonn  in 
Ovid.  {atef.  1.  7S^  [U  &] 
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AMPHraOME  ('A/.^>tit),  the  wife  of  Amob 
ud  molber  irf  Jmool    Wben  her  hnsbuid  and 
ber  wm  Pramidiiu  had  been  <lun  by  P«liu,  and 
Aft  too  wu  on  the  point  of  diarinff  Uwir  &te,  ihe 
fled  to  the  hearth  u  Pdiao,  that  ais  crime  might 
be  aggravated  hj  mnrdenng  her  on  that  ncrsd 
ipoL   She  then  ciuacd  the  murderer  of  her  lela- 
tifet,  and  phinged  a  sword  into  her  own  breaaL 
(Diod.  iT.  AO ;  ApoQen.  Rbod.  i.  45.)    Two  other 
wjiial  ymautgem  at  diu  nuw  an  men^oned  in 
Diod.  ir.  53,  and  in  the  niad,  xriii.  44.    IL.  S.] 
AMPHrON  C^/**^-')'   1.  A  ion  of  Zeiu  and 
Antiopc,  the  daughter  of  Nycteoa  of  Thibet,  and 
trin-brotber  of  Zethoa.  (Or.  Met.  ri.  110, 
Apoliod.  iiL  5.  §  5.)    When  Antiape  waa  with 
iMd  bjr  the  faiha  of  the  sods,  feu  of  her  own  fiuber 
indvced  ber  to  flee  to  EpMwaa  at  Keyon,  whom 
■be  lanMd.   Nycteu  killed  himaelf  in  despair, 
bat  datged  hia  brother  Lyciia  to  aTenge  him  on 
Epopeu  and  Antiope.  Lycna  aceordingl y  maiebed 
agahit  Stcyon,  took  the  town,  alew  Epopena,  and 
aiiitd  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotio. 
Dnring  ba  impriaonment  there  abe  gave  birth  to 
two  Ku,  Amphion  and  Zethiu,  who  were  expoaed, 
bot  fuimd  and  brought  up  by  abepherda.  (ApoUod. 
It.)  Aocording  to  Hygintn  {Fat.  7),  Aiitiope 
wu  the  wife  of  Ljcns,  and  was  seduced  by  £po- 
pciL  Hereupon  ahe  was  repudiated  by  her  hua- 
bud,aad  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  sb* 
«M  noted  by  Zeoa.    Diice,  the  second  wife  of 
Ifcas,  was  jealoua  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
WBS ;  but  Zeua  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Chbaarai,  where  ahe  gave  Inrtfa  to  her  two  son*. 
Anonting  to  Apoliodoma,  ahe  remained  in  cspti- 
nty  for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  ber  sons, 
w1h>  gtew  up  ammg  the  ahedMrdt,  and  did  not 
fawv  tbdr  oeocent.  Hermea  (according  to  otberv, 
ApoUo,  or  the  Mnaes)  gsTe  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
^Dcefotth  ptaetised  aong  and  miuic,  while  his  bn>- 
tbet  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
locks.  (HmaL  £^)uL  I  18.  41,  Sec.)    The  two 
Intbcn,  whom  Euripides  (Phom.  609)  caDs  **the 
Diomri  with  white  horaea,"  fortified  the  town  of 
Entitsis  near  The^iae,  and  settled  liken.  (Steph. 
Bft  I.  e.)   Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  t«ty  ill-treated  by  Lycua  and  Dirce,  eacaped 
Enm  her  prison,  her  chaioa  baring  miracnloualy 
Imb  hioaened ;  and  bxr  sons,  ra  recognising  their 
■nliBi,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycos,  tied  DifM 
to* bull,  sad  had  her  dragaed  about  tilt  ahe  too 
«M  Ulkd,  and  then  thiewha  body  into  a  well, 
vliith  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Diree. 
Afler  baring  taken  poesesnon  d  Thebea,  the  two 
■•miicn  fortified  the  town  by  a  waB,  the  reasons 
br  which  are  difierentiy  stated.    It  ia  said,  that 
vksAnphian  played  his  lyre,  the  atmes  not  only 
xntd  of  tbeir  own  Mooid  to  the  phee  when  they 
««  wanted,  bat  fitted  tbemMlres  together  so  as  to 
^  tbe  waa  (ApoUoD.  Rhod.  i  740,  755,  with 
Sdxd. ;  SynceU.  p.  125,  d. ;  Hont  ad  Pwm. 
^^tc)    Amfdiioa  aftmwaids  married  Niobe, 
hon  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
^  were  killed  by  ApoQow  (Apolbd.  iiL  5.  §  6; 
^«nisi,n.7;  Hygin./bL7,8;  Hom.  Oi/.  xL 
'M.&ft;  Paus.UL  S.  8  4;  eomp.  Niobb.)  As 
the  death  of  Amphion,  Orid  {MA  vL  271) 
thst  be  killed  himself  with  a  awotd  fnm 
tt  the  loM  of.  his  diildien.    Aocording  to 
he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
nmritm  the  Pythias  temda  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
Pi-  M  ^)  Ai^UoB  was  booed  together  with 


■■  hia  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanua 
Byzantiua,  a.  c.  Tiftipw'a,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeani  beGered,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fri^tiiil  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion*B  gnve  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  gnve  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  tite  Thebona  watched  the  gisYe  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  aeaaon.  (Paua.  iz.  17.  §  3, 
&&)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  poaished  for  his 
coodoct  towards  LHo.  (iz.  5.  f  4.)  The  following 
poanges  may  also  be  compared :  Patts.  iL  6.  $  2, 
n.  2£  8  8 ;  ProperL  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflii'tH  by  Amphitm  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  woiks  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  the  work  of 
ApoUonins  and  Tautiicas,  which  was  discoreied  in 
1546,  and  pfawed  in  the  palace  Faneoe  at  Roue. 
(Pliny,//.JV:xxzTL4;  Heyne,.^isCi|Mar.^)j/Ufa«, 
il  p.  182,  &c;  comp.MUller,  OrtAosk  n.227,  ftc.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jasos  and  husband  of  PeiseijioDe, 
by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Chloris.  (Ham. 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c.)  lu  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomeaos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe ;  but  in  earlier  ttaditiona  they  seem 
to  hare  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (E»- 
stath.  adHoM.  p  1684 ;  MiiUer,  Ordtom.  pp  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeiana  against 
Troy  (Horn.  IL  xiiL  692),  the  second  one  of  tlie 
AigonauU  (Apoilon.  Rhod.  L  176t  Orph.  Arg.  214; 
H7gin..Fa^  14),  and  the  third  oas  «f  sons  of 
Niobe.  [NiOBL]  [!'■  S.] 

AMPHION  ('A/i^).  1.  A  sculptor,  sou  of 
AcBSTOB,  puml  is  Ptolichus  of  Corcym,  and  teacher 
of  of  Cdaoreia,  was  a  natiTe  of  Cudssds,  and 
flourished  about  a.  c  438  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  coloniier  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicat«l  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyieat. 
(Paiis.Ti  3.  §2,  X.  15.  S  4.) 

2.  A  Oredc  painter,  was  contemponnr  m& 
Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  m 
arranganent  or  grouping  {etdAat  An^Aiomidif^ 
tiikme,  Plin.  zzt.  36.  §  10 :  but  the  mdiag  Am- 
pUemi  is  doubtful :  Melamlkio  ia  Brotier*s  conjee- 
ture;  Mblantkius).  [P.  S.] 

AHPHIS  fA/i^),  as  Athenian  cmnie  poet,  at 
the  middle  ewiedy,  contempoimry  with  the  tdiilo- 
iophvr  Plato.  A  leierence  to  Phryne,  the  Thea- 
pisn,  in  one  of  4us  pla^s  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d-X 
proTcs  that  he  was  alire  m  b.  c.  332.  We  hare 
the  tides  of  twenty-nx  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidaa,  *.  v.;  Pollux,  L  233; 
DiM.  Laert  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  xui.  p.  567, 1. ;  Mo- 
Mke,Lp.403,  iiLpSOl.)  [P.S.] 

AMPHISSA  CAM^<ni),  a  dau^ter  of  Maco' 
mis  and  gtand-daaghter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apdio,  and  is  smd  to  hare  given  the  tume  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phods,  where  ber  memorj 
was  perpetuated  by  a  aploidid  mmuunenb  (PMia. 
z.  38.  §  2,  &c.)  CL.  S.} 

AMPHISSUS  CAii^iomt)t  a  son  itf  Apdio 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extnundimuy 
stmngth,  and  fo  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  monntain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  tonples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nympha.  At  the  bitter,  games  were  cele- 
lamted  down  to  a  late  period.   (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[US.J 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  CAft^parxv)  ud  his 
brother  Rhecu  were  the  chaiiotMrs  ot  the  Dio*- 
curi.  Thejr  were  beliered  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Ctdchis,  and  to  lure  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  coootiy  which  was  called 
aner  them  Heniochia,  as  livUtxot  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Stiah.  xl  p,  495 ;  Justin.  xUL  S.) 
Pliny  (H.  /f.  vi  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chiiu.    (Comp.  L  19.  S  HOi  Isidor.  Orig. 

XT.  1;  AmmiaiL  Marcellin.  zxii.  8.)      [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  CAii^parot),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  fionrished  about  B.  c.  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  hj  Plinj  (xzxri  4. 
§  10)  and  Tatian  (OnU.  n  Gnue.  62,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  soppoied  that  most  of  his  statoes 
were  cast  in  bronse,  and  that  many  of  them  were 

IlkflIK!  iSCl.  [P  &  J 

AHPHITHEMIS  f'A^i^fut),  a  m  of 
Apcdlo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  &ther  of 
Naaamon  and  Ci^hanms,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonii.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ir.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRITE  CA/i^OTpfnj),  according  to 
Hodod  {TkMff.  243)  and  Apollodoms  (i.  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  jwces  ApoBodtmia  (i  2. 
§  2,  i.  4. 1  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.  She  is  repm- 
■snted  as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
pbitrita  is  merely  the  nma of  the  iw.  llienioat 
ancient  paaiagei  in  whidi  she  oecma  aa  a  real 
goddcu  u  that  of  Hesiod  aboTe  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
when  she  is  represented  at  haring  been  pre- 
•ent  at  the  I»rth  of  ApoUoL  When  Poseidon 
soed  for  ber  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  bat  her 
lorer  sent  ^es  after  her,  and  among  them  me 
D^phinni,  who  broi^t  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grstefid  god 
rewarded  bis  serrice  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.  (Eratosth.  CdioMt.  31 ;  Hygin.  Poei.  AUr. 
ii.  17.)  When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  stnne 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite's  jealousy  was 
ezdted  to  etich  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  Uiereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  beads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzets.  odLyoapk. 
45,  649.)  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  and  Bentheucyme. 
(Hesiod.  Tieog.  930,  ftc. ;  ApoIIod.  i.  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)  Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
godden  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Enrip. 
C>rf.  702  J  Ot.  Afef.  I  14.)  Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art  ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
nraally  diatingiuahed  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.  Sho  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  *p- 
peared  among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  tniple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iil  19.  §  4).  on  tha  throne  of 
tile  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (t.  2.  g  8, 
«ompi  i.  17.  §  3,  T.  2fi.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite. A  colossal  statue  of  ber  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albrai,  and  she  bvquently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracut.   The  moat  beialifid  ^eciman  aztant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustas  at  RiminL  (Wiw 
kelmann,  AlU  Demkmmr,  L  S6 ;  Hirt,  JUjdol. 
BOderb^  il  p.  159.)  [L  S.] 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  CA/>^ 
rpimv),  a  son  of  Akaeus,  kii^      TrocKit,  Iqr 
Hipponmne,  the  dan^ter  oS  Menoecens.  (ApcQid. 
ii.  4-  §  h.)    Paosanias  (niL  14.  $  2)  olli  hii: 
mother  Laonome.    While  Electiyoa,  tbe  broths 
of  AlcaeoB,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae^  tin  soot  d 
Pterelaos  together  with  the  Tnduana  innded  Ui 
territory,  demanded  tbe  iunoaec  of  the  kingdtai, ; 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  EkrtTrn  | 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  Pierrisu. 
but  the  combatants  on  both  ndes  all  (ell,  lo  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Li^fnnins,  left,  and 
Pterelaos  Ukewisa  only  one,  Enere^    The  Ts- 
phians,  howero;  eae^ied  with  the  oxen,  iriiick 
they  entrutad  to  Polyzenna,  kii^  of  tta  ESesn ! 
Thence  they  were  aftenmd*  bnwgfat  back  to  \ 
Myeenae       AmphitryvB  after  he  had  psil  si 
ransom,    Electryon  now  resolrod  npoo  tvei^ ; 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  opon  ifat , 
Taphiane.   Daring  his  absence  he  attmsted  kit  j 
kingdom      his  daogfater  Akneae  to  AnplunycBi  i 
on  condition  that  be  sbonld  not  nany  htf  til]  I 
after  his  return  from  tbe  war.    Anqihitryaii  no*  I 
restored  to  Electryon  tbe  oxen  be  had  brw^ht  I 
hack  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  tamed  wild,  and  { 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  bii| 
club,  he  acddenlally  hit  the  head  of  Electtyos  ud  | 
killed  him  on  the  mot   Sthendna,  the  bntberaf  i 
Electryon,  arailed  ninudf  of  tbb  opptstanin-ff ' 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Ami^trytm,  who  to^thd  | 
with  Akmene  and  Licjrmnius  went  to  Thebn.  i 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Cteon,  his  uncle.   In ; 
order  to  win  tfw  hand  of  Alcmene,  Ami^itiT'Oi 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alanoic's  Inobtn  i 
on  the  Ta^iiaiia  (Tdeboans),  and  icqnested  Oc 
to  aarist  nim  is  his  enterprise,  which  tbe  Utter 
promised  on  condition  that  AmjiAitryaii  Bhoald  d*- , 
Ever  the  Csdmeon  oovntiy  from  a  wild  fox  wfaiiii ; 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     Bat  as  it  ' 
decreed  by  lute  that  this  fox  shoald  not  be  om- 1 
taken  by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  CephiCu  | 
of  Athens,  who  poMcised  a  bmotts  dog,  vbicii, , 
according  to  anouer  deme  of  bte,  overtook  trm  \ 
animal  it  punned.    Cqihalns  was  induced  to  lend  ; 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  shooM 
rec^e  a  part  of  the  qwils  of  the  expedition  sftuut 
the  Taphuns.    Now  wfacai  the  dog  was  hontii^ 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zi^ 
dianging  the  two  animals  into  stone.  Asdited  bf 
CephahiB,  Panopeus,  H^a%  and  Cr«on,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attadced  and  nn^'d  the  isfamds  of  tbe 
Taphians,  but  could  not  sabdoe  them  so  Img  ■■ 
PtereUas  lived.   This  chief  had  on  hu  head  «e 
golden  bair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendrnd 
him  immortaL   Hit  daughter  Coaiaelbo,  who  «ai 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  bad  died  in  consequence,  Am;^ 
tryon  took  poisession  of  the  islands ;  and  hsTinj 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cepbalna  and  HelKOH,  he  retonked  to  Thebes  vith 
hie  noik,  oat  tt  which  he  dedicated  •  tripod  lo 
Apollo  Ismemos.    (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Pau- 
ix.  10.  8  4 ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  anmr 
of  Zens  with  Alcmene  doting  the  absMMe  of  Aia- 
phitryon  see  Alchini.  Amphitryon  fell  in  s  «st 
against  E^nns,  king  <J  the  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivmd  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
aduch  the  dty  had  to  fay  to  Eipnai  aa  an  atow- 
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ment  for  the  mardcr  d  djiamaa.  (ApoHod.  ii  4. 
S  8.Ae.)  Ua  (onb  wm  Avwa  st  Tkebn  in  th« 
tnteiif  Fbhuoh.  (i  41.  f  1 ;  empm  Horn.  Oi. 
iL  We^  Ac;  Has.  Sad.  Htrc  imt ;  Diod.  it.  9, 
iLc;  Hjpn.  FA.  29,  244;  Muller,  OrAm.  p. 
9)7,  &c)  AcK^yhn  and  Sopfaoelea  wrote  each  b 
bagedj  of  the  Banw  of  Amphitryon,  whidt  ue 
DOW  lost  We  stiU  poineie  a  comedy  of  Plaatua, 
the  "  Aniphitnio,''  the  Mibject  <^  whidt  ii  b  ludi- 
cnns  TFpTMentBUon  of  the  Tint  of  Zetu  to  Alcmwe 
ID  the  diigDiw  of  her  Iotot  Ampfaiti7<iii.    [L.  S.1 

AMPHITRYONl'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO^ 
MDES  CA/i^puHFiiiSiItJ,  K  pktronjmic  from 
Am[diiti7oii,  bj  which  Hendea  it  Mmetiniet 
dt«piaied,  beeaoM  his  motbu  wm  nanied  to 
Amphitrrai.  (Or.  Met  ix.  140,  rr.  49 ;  Find. 
(M.  tiL      lA.  tL  5fi.)  [L.  &] 

A'MPHIL'S  CAft^wtV  •  Mn  of  Mcni]M  and 
bnibtr  of  Adnstnc  ^(leae  two  bnthen  took 
[■in  b  the  Trojan  ww  against  thnr  fiuher*!  ad- 
and  wm  ibiii  1^  Oiomedea.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
<^  Ac,  n.  328,  &&)  (Another  h«o  rf  thia 
Buae,  vliit  waa  an  ally  of  the  Trojana,  ocean  in 

[L.S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  CA^tf^tpof),  a  aon  of  Ale- 
DMon  by  Caliitfaoe,  and  bnAer  of  Acamu. 
lAcut!ux]  A  Tlti^  of  tUa  name  ocean  Horn. 

AMPHOTERUS  ^hfufrnph),  the  bnithar  of 
Cmerai,  wu  appointed  hj  Ateimet  the  Oieat 
e-minuidR  of  the  fleet  in  the  HeUeapont,  a.  c  8SS. 
Anrphoteru  nbdoed  the  ialanda  between  Gieeee 
nA  Asia  whidi  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
dearpd  Crete  of  the  Peniana  and  [riiates,  and  nil- 
<d  H>  Pdeponneaiu  B.  c  331,  to  pit  down  a  liaiiw 
■UM  the  MacedoniaB  power.  ( Aiiia%  L  35,  iu. 
<:CocLt5.1,iT.5,&) 
T-A-MPIUS  BALBU3.  (BALBtr&] 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUSw  [Pi-aviajhjs.] 
AMPY'CIDES  CAfanmOnt},  a  potRmymic 
&ni  AropTCTU  or  Ampyx,  ^^lied  to  Mopann  (Or. 
tfK.  Till  3I«,  350.  xiL  456, 524 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L 1D83 ;  amf.  Orpb.  Ary.  721.)         [h.  8.] 

A'MPTCUS  (OM«Mm).  1.  A  aoo  of  Peliaa, 
kutood  of  Chlorii,  and  fiither  of  the  bmons  teer 
ili^  (Hjgin.  Fait.  14,  128 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i-  im-.  Or.  MeL  xii.  450.)  Patuaniaa  (t.  17. 
K  m  18.  9  4)  calla  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  Ko  of  J^tetna,  a  bard  aod  priert  of  Ceres, 
mtd  bjrPeltahiB  at  the  marriage  or  Petania.  {Ot. 
^T.110,fte.)  Another  penonage  of  this  name 
«nn  i>  OrjA.  Arg.  721.  [L.  8.] 

AMPYX  ('A/Mru{),    LCAmptcdk]   2.  There 
ve  two  ether  mytiiiea]  peraonagea  of  tbu  name. 
tUr.JALT.  184,X)i  450.)  [L.S.1 
AXD-LIUS.  [RoMDttm.] 
AMVLIUS,  a  Roman  painto',  who  waa  diiefly 
^I^ed  b  decOTBting  the  Odden  Houae  of  Nero. 
|m  of  iria  works  was  a  picture  of  Minma,  which 
>iWT»  lolled  at  the  spectator,  whateter  pOTOt  of 
^'*he chose  Pliny  calla  him  "graiia  at  aeTenis, 
^^^flsiidat,**  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
Btsfevhoaia  in  the  day,  and  that  with  anch  a 
S»  tit  own  dignhy,  that  he  woold  not  lay 
bis  toga,  eren  when  employed  in  the  midat 
n  tdSriding  and  madihwry.  (Plin.  xxxt.  37 : 
in  m  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
''■Iwaitnitiaat,  nbatitDtes  FtdmUM  for  Antdhu. 
^mdag  a  adopted     Jmiiiia  and  Sillig;  bat 
7?**'*iD*tobeno  stffidnitnDimd  to  reject  the 
'^'"-K)  [P.31 
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AHYCLAEUa  fA^wKXawrX  a  nmaiM  of 
Apidio,  derivad  from  the  town  of  Amydae  ia  La- 
conia,  where  ba  had  a  ceWaated  lawitnary.  His 
orioaial  atatoa  tbefe  is  aitinataj  by  hBaaiiaa(iii. 

19. 1  2)  at  thii^  cnbiu  in  height  It  ^>pem  to 
ham  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exo^ttion  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
mon  a  biasen  pillar  than  a  statne.  This  figore  of 
the  god  wore  a  befanat,  and  in  hit  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
erery  year  a  new  ^  S"^  ^  theplace 

where  they  made  it  waa  alao  called  the  ditom. 
(Paaa.  tii  16,  {  2.)  The  Hmctnary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  thrMW  of  Amydae,  a  work  of  Bathydes 
of  "-g-^t  whkk  PaaMniaa  mw.  (iiL  18.  i  6, 
ftfti  coaap.  Wd^,  ZiOKkrifi  fir  Gmk.  4tt 
idt,  L  2,  IL  280,  dtc)  [L.  &] 

AMYCLAEU3  fA^uwAaiot),  a  Coiinthtaa 
aeolplar.  who,  in  CMijnnction  with  Diyllna,  exa- 
cated  in  bronse  a  groop  which  the  Pbocians  dedi- 
caled  at  Delphi,  after  th«r  nctny  orer  the  Thea- 
■dians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Perrian  war,  &  c. 
480.  (Paos.  X.  1. 1  4,  13.  §  4;  Herod,  viii  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  oiece  of  sculptore  was  the  con- 
tort of  Heiaclea  wila  Apdlo  (or  the  tacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apc^  were  te[»eaented  aa  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Lelo  and  Arte- 
mis tapported  ApoUo,  nid  Heracles  was  enconnged 
bj  Atnana.  Tm  Imnd  to  which  the  gn»p  r^ 
fctmd  la  irialed  by  Pnnnias  (z.  18.  §  4) ;  the 
reason  Ihr  an^  a  aabjeet  being  dwaoi  by  the  Pho- 
dana  on  thia  occasion,  seems  to  he  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Ap«^o  as  guardians  <^  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  va.  the  other  hand,  becanae  the  Thea- 
salian  diiefe  were  Heradeidae,  and  their  warcrr 
"Athene  Itonia."  (Milller,  ilniUU.  dtr  Kmut,  | 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Hmclsa  to  oany  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  hare  been  a  ftvoorite  anbjeet 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  repreaenta- 
tknu  of  it  are  stiU  extant.  (Win^ehaann,  WeHUy 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1885;  oon^are  DlYUua, 

CHioNia)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  ^hiUttXm)^  a  son  of  I^tcedae- 
moa  and  Sparta,  wtd  btner  of  Hyadntiius  b^ 
Diomede,  the  danghter  of  I^ithns.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
10.  §  3;  Pans.  X.  9.  §  3,  TiL  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  foondtf 
of  £e  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iiL  1. 1  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  penonages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EnL  16,  and  ApoUod  iiL  9.  f  1.  [L.S.] 
AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amydaa, 
by  which  Ofid  (MtL  x.  162)  designates  Hyadn- 
thns,  who,  acooroing  to  some  ttadimma,  was  a  son 
of  Amydu.  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLUS  rA/oaAer),  or  AMYCLAS  CAld- 
■Aar)  of  Heradeia,  one  of  Halo's  disdplea.  (Diog. 
I«ert  iii.  46 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  iil  19.) 

A'MYCUS  fA^iwMi).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nympfa  Melia. 
He  was  mjer  of  tiie  country  of  the  Bebiycea,  and 
when  the  Ai^^mwits  landed  on  the  coast  tS  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  braTest  of  them  to  a 
boxii^  matdL  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
challenge,  killed  him.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
FtA,  17  i  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  lelates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  htal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  fend  with 
Lyeas,  king  of  Myua,  who  waa  simported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Myd«i,  the  brother  of  Amyens, 
ftU  by  the  hands  of  Heiadei.  (Apolkd.  iL  &.  {  9 ; 
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ApoUoa.  Rhod.  iL  754.)  FUay  {H.  N.  rrL  89) 
nlatei,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amyvoa  then  grew 
a  species  of  laud  (famnu  msao),  which  had  the 
cfiiKt  that,  when  a  teaaeh  of  it  wai  tidten  on 
board  a  Teiwl,  th«  enw  begaa  to  qnand,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  waa  thrown  overtward. 
Three  other  mythical  peraonages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Or.  Met.  zii.  245 ;  Viij;.  Ae».  i.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  77.  tl  289 ;  Viig.  Am.  xiL  509^ 
oonqned  with  t.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMtyNE  ('A^uf^X  one  of  the  dang^tere 
of  Denaua  and  Elephantii.  When  Banana  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  conntry,  according  to  the  wiih  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  InachuSi  waa  suf- 
fering from  a  droi^ht,  and  Danans  wnt  ont  Amy- 
mone  to  fatdi  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  bat  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  roae  and  pursued 
bar.  Posadon  appeared,  and  leaened  the  maiden 
firom  the  satyr,  t^t  apfsDpriated  her  to  himself 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lema.  (Apollod. 
ii.  ).  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tiar 
dition,  Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  eorprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  ioToked  Poeridon,  who  ^ipeared  and  cast  ma 
trident  at  the  sa^,  which  howerer  stniek  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidtm,  after 
TBTishing  the  muden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
oiled  NanpUos.  (Hygin.  Fab.  169 ;  I^eian,  DiaL 
Marm.  6 ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  stray  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ntyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Nudes  in  1790.  (Bottiger, 
AmaUMy  ii.  pi  275.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYMANDER  OA^ubwSpes),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  histny  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  AetoUans. 
(b.  c  208.)  When  the  Il<nnans  were  ahoat  to 
wags  war  on  Philip,  thejf  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynander  to  inform  lum  of  their  intentitMi. 
On  the  catmneneenieDt  cf  the  war  he  came  to  the 
eamp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  aauBtaiwe : 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assinied  to  him. 
In  ac  198  he  took  the  towns  Phoca  and 
Ooraphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  Gtmferaice  between  Flaminias  and  Philip, 
and  daring  the  short  truce  was  sent  taj  fiomer 
to  Rmub.  He  was  again  present  at  toe  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoicmhalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
Philip,  waged  with  Antiochas  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  Inotfaev-iitlaw,  Philip  of 
Mwalimlis,  to  ride  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
lenaered  active  service.  But  in  &  c.  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  6ed  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  hut  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetoliana  he  lacovomd  hia  kiw- 
dom.  He  sent  amtMsadors  to  Bone  and  tow 
Scipios  in  Aria,  to  treat  for  peace,  whidi  was 
granted  him.  (&  c  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
tiie  Ambradots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  M^^o- 
poUtan  named  Alexander.  Reinjecting  his  death 
we  have  so  acoounta   (Ut.  xxviL  30,  zzix.  13^ 


xxxi.  28,  xxxiL  14,  xxziu.  3, 34,  xxxr.  47,  xxrrl. 
7—10,  14,28,  32,  xxxviiL  1, 3, 9 ;  Polyb.  xvi.  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xnii.  I9»  80,  zx.  10,  zziL  8,  13  ; 
Appian,  SifT.  17.)  [CP.M-I 

AMYN0'MACHUS(*A*4WH(Max«).tl» 
Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Timociatea,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  16,  17;  Cic.  tU 
Fin.  il  31.) 

AMY  NT  AS  ('A^u)  I.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
too  of  Aleetaa,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  fi»nder  <^  the  dynasty.  (Herod.  viiL  139; 
comp.  Thneyd.  iL  100;  Just  m  I,  3; 
Pans.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tii- 
bdtary  to  the  Persians.  M^abaxua,  whom  Darius 
on  hu  return  from  his  Scythian  eqteditiim  bad 
left  at  the  head  of  80^000  nm  in  Enrapa  (IHood. 
iv.  143),  sent  after  the  conqneat  of  neonia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Ajsyntas,  who  immedi' 
ately  ctnnplied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occarion  behaved  wiUi  much  in* 
science  at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(Seep.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  notliinff  re- 
corded of  Amyntas,  «xc^  Ids  ofiv  to  the  Pdaia- 
tiatidae  of  Anthemus  in  Cbalddice,  when  Hippias 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  irf  a  icetora- 
tioQ  to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. (Hiffod.  V.  94 ;  MiiU.  Dor.  App.  l  S 
16;  Wasse,  ad  TTtuc  ii,  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  B.  c.  leaTing  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viiL  136)  speaks  a  son  of  Bubares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grand&ther. 

2.  n.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiocas  II.  (Thuc  ii.  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  a|^anage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  nave 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  bad  before  endeav- 
onred  to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dtted  by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  B.C.  Amyntas,  aided  by  ^ 
taloes,  king  of  the  Odr^ian  ThraciaBs,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiocas  the  thnma  of 
Macedoua  itself;  but  the  httw  contrived  to 
obtmn  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Sentbes,  the 
nephew  of  the  Ttuacian  king  (Thuc  U.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  lumself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  B.  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tMned  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Paitsaniaa,  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropna.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Aigaeus,  the 
son  of  Pausaniaa,  who  was  sai^rted  by  Bardylis, 
the  lllyrian  chief :  the  result  was,  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thessaliaus,  and  was  enabled  by 
thair  aid  to  ranmr  hia  Ungil™.  (IKod.  xiv,  92  ; 
Isocr.  Artiid.  f.  125,  b.  c;  compu  Diod.  xvi. 
4 ;  Cic.  d«  ii.  II.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Aigaeus  and  the  lUyriana, 
he  had  given  tip  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  <^ 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own, — despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  thnme^ 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  quettion  to  Oljn- 
thva  rather  than  to  his  riv^  (Kod.  xiv.  92,  xw. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  dumed  back  what  be  pn>- 


*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point.  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (xiL  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Meneians.  See,  too, 
DknL  XT.  60,  and  Wessding,  ad  loc 
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kmi  to  hire  cntnuted  to  them  u  &  depoat,  and 
u  they  refbsed  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
for  lid.  (Diod.  zt,  19.)  A  umUu  appUtation 
m  tlto  mule,  B.  c  382,  hj  the  towns  of  Aomthni 
ud  Apollooia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Olnihu  for  declining  to  join  her  coDfedemcy. 
[Xen.  HtB.  r.  2.  $  1 1,  &c)  With  the  coiuent  of 
the  lilie*  of  ^nrta,  the  required  toccour  wo* 
ginn,  onder  the  command  niccewively  of  Euda- 
midu  (with  whom  his  brother  Phoebidaa  wu 
utociilcd),  Teleatias,  Ageiipalit,  and  Poljbiadei, 
b]-  the  hat  of  whom  Olyothus  wu  reduced,  b.  c 
379.  (Diod.  ir.  19—23  j  Xen.  HdL  y.  2,  S.) 
Tluinghont  the  war,  the  Sportana  were  Tigorouly 
neooded  by  Amyntoi,  and  by  E>erdaa,  hia  kin>- 
min,  prince  of  Elymia.  Bende*  this  alliance  with 
Sputa,  which  he  appeon  to  have  preaerred  with- 
Ht  intenuptioD  to  hia  death,  Amyntaa  united 
hisiielf  alao  with  Joaon  of  Phene  (Diod.  xv.  60^ 
ud  carefully  cultivated  the  feiendahip  of  Athena, 
witb  which  nate  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
ia  ihetr  common  jemlouay  of  Olynthua  and  pro- 
bably alio  of  Thebea.  Of  hia  &Hendship  towarda 
the  Athcuiaiu  he  gave  proof,  lat,  by  advocating 
tlttir  claim  to  the  poaaeaoion  of  Amphipolia  (Aescb. 
Ilipi  Baparp.  p.  32)  ;  and,  2Ddly,  by  adopting 
Ipkknles  aa  hia  aon.    {Id.  pt  32.) 

It  ippeaia  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Anyntoa, 
uitperhapa  implied  by  Strobo  (Exe.  vii.  p.  330), 
that  the  teat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
moved  from  Aegae  or  ExleaM  to  Pella,  though 
the  fonnef  atill  coDtinaed  to  be  the  burying-ploce 
of  the  kings. 

Jnttin  (vii-  4)  rebitra,  that  a  plot  was  kid  for 
hii  UMMiitation  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
Id  place  her  son-in-law  and  poramonr,  Ptolemy  of 
Alorai,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
dimvaed  to  Amyntaa  by  her  daughter.  Diodonia 
(it.  71)  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorua  the  aoa  of  Amyii- 
tn;  but  see  Weaaeliug*a  note  ad  loe^  and  Thirl- 
■ill,  Gr.HkL  vol  T.  p.  162.  Amyntaa  died  in 
M  sdvanced  age,  B.  c  370,  leaving  three  legitimate 
HDi,  Alexander,  Perdiccos,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
[Jut.i.e.,-  Diod.  XT.  60.) 
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3.  Grudwn  of  Amyntaa  II.,  was  left  on  infiuit 
in  naniul  poaaeaaion  of  the  thmne  of  Macedonia, 
vhenhii&thet  Perdiccos  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  lllynma,  a  c  360.  (Diod.  xtL  2.)  He  waa 
Soictlj  eidnded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
UKle  Philip,  a  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
Dnelj  u  regent  (JoaL  vii  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
kIT  n  lafe  in  hia  usoipation,  that  he  brought  up 
Anjutu  at  hia  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  hia 
dughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
rtign  <A  Alexander  the  Great,  a.  c  336,  Amyntaa 
wu  exenufd  for  a  plot  against  the  king'a  life. 
(Thirlw.  Gt.  i/iri.  Td,  V.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  vol 
n.  p.  99,  ud  the  anthoritiea  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Jw.  ni,  6,  and  Freinaheim,  ad  Curt.  vi.  9,  1 7-) 


4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt  v.  1. 
g  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p^  72,  £,  ed.  Stenh.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Oronicua,  &  c  334,  wnen  the  garrison 
of  Sordis  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Air.  i  p.  17,  c ; 
FieinBh.5ap.MCWrliL6.gl2.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  whilo  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Qaaa  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  enaoing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Suso.  (Air.  iii.  p.  64,  c. ;  Curt.  iv. 
6.  8  30,  V.  1.  8  40,  vii.  1.  §  38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philolas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  B.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  two  othw  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Aiulus  and  Simmias)  were  amsted 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  [dot 
The  suqncion  was  atrcngthonea  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotaa,  and  by  the  bet  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  aunp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iiL  pp.  72,  f.,  73, a.), 
or  according  to  Curtiua  (viL  1.  %  lU),  when  he  woa 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntaa  defended  hinuelf 
and  hia  brothera  ably  (Curt.  viL  1.  g  16,  &&),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  eatabliahed  by  Polemo'a 
re-appearaace  {CWL  vii.  2.  §  l,&c.;  Arr.  iiL  p.  7S, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  afier, 
Amyntaa  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  viUage.  (Ait.  \a.Lc.)  It  ii  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntaa  mentioned 
by  Cnrtius  (iiL  9.  g  7)  aa  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troopa  at  the  battle  of  Isaas, 
&  c.  33S ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "  Persian  Gate*," 
a  c  S31.  (Curt.  v.  4.  g  20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt.  iv.  13.  g  28,  v.  2,  |  5, 
viiL  2.  g  14.  16,  vL  7.  $  15,  vi  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  tiaitor,  bod 
of  Antiochns.  Arrian  (p.  17,  1)  ascribes  hia 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  hia  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings ia  not  stated,  but  Mid'ord  (ch.  44,  aect.  1) 
connecta  htm  with  the  plot  of  Pauaanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Epheaua 
under  Persian  protection ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Oranicus,  {earing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  witb  the  Greek  mercenariea 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  tied  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Air.  I.  c)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  B,  c  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselia 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  agunat  hia 
life,  in  which  Amyntaa  was  implicated.  He  ap> 
pears  to  have  acted  aa  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  hia 
aasasnnating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asisineo,  a  Persian, , 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  bjr 
Paimenio  in  Phrygia,  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  K) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt.  iiL  11.  $  18;  comp.  Arr.  iL  p. 
40,  h.) :  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (Plut  AUm.  p.  675,  b.; 
Arr.  ii  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Peniani  at  the  battle  of 
lutu,  AmyntM  fled  with  s  laige  bod;  of  Oreeka 
to  Tripolis  in  Phoenidk  There  he  Mtied  Mme 
ihips,  with  which  he  maaed  OTer  to  Cypnu,  and 
tiienoe  to  %7pt,  of  the  Mrereigntf  of  which — a 
double  tiaitor — he  dengned  to  poeeeu  binwlf. 
The  gatei  of  Pelnnum  were  opentMl  to  him  on  hia 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authmitj  from  Da- 
nina :  thence  he  preaaed  on  to  Hemphia,  and  being 
joined  hy  a  large  number  of  EgTptuuii,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Peraian  gamaon  under  Masacea.  Bat 
thia  Tictorj  made  hia  troopa  over-confident  and  in- 
caotiouB,  and,  while  they  were  diaperaed  for  plun- 
der, Mancea  aallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntaa 
himaelf  was  killed  with  the  gnater  part  of  hia  men. 
( Diod.  xriL  48  i  Air.  ii.  p.  40,g;  Curt.  iv.  1.  £27, 
Ac,  IT.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  ia  poanble  that  the  anbject  of  the  preatnt  arti- 
cle ma;  have  been  the  Amyntaa  who  ia  mentioned 
among  the  ambawadon  aent  to  the  Boeotiaoa  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thehet  with  Athena.  It  may  alao  have 
been  the  ion  of  Andromenea.  (Pint.  Dm,  pp.  84S, 
854;  Diod.  xtL  85.) 

6.  A  king  of  Oalatia  and  aereial  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiL  p.  569) 
aa  contemponuy  with  himaelf.  He  aeema  to  have 
first  poatessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocka.  (Stiab.  xii  p.  5S8.)  To 
thia  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  ita  ptince,  Antipater,  the  &iend  of  Cicero  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  73),  and  iMOia  and  Cappadoda  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumetatea  him 
among  the  adherenta  of  Antony  at  Actiam  (Ant. 
p.  944,  c.),  apeaka  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  he  did  not  aucceed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  DeVotama  (Strab.  xiL  p.  567); 
and  the  latter  ia  mentianed  by  Phitarch  binuelf 
{Ani.  p.  945,1).)  aa  deserting  to  Octaviua,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntaa. 

While  purtuing  hii  schemes  of  a^randiiement, 
and  ondearouring  to  reduce  the  rebactory  high- 
landera  around  him,  Amyntaa  made  himaelf  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Homona 
(Plin.  H.N.  T.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  bnt  hia  death  waa  avenged  by  hia  widow, 
and  Amyntaa  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambuah  whi 
aha  laid  for  him.  (Stiab.  Le.)  [E*  £.] 


com  OF  AKTN-TAS,  KINO  Of  OALATU. 


AMTNTAS  ('Afiims),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  Urad/iol,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting-placea  of  Alexander 
the  Great  is  hia  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhape 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Niike,  Oloen/M,p.  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  aeema 
to  have  contained  a  good  d«l  of  hiatorical  informa- 
tion. (Athen.  iL  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xL  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  5 1 4,  f.,  529,e. ;  Aelian,//. N.  v.  14,  xviL  1 7.) 

AMYNTAS,  aurgeon.  tAHiNTX&] 


AMYTHAON. 

AMYNTI A'NUS  fA^av^i),  the  aotlior  «f: 
a  iroik  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  tbci 
emperor  M.  Antoninna,  the  style  of  which  Pbadui 
blainea  He  alao  wrote  the  ti£E  of  Olympian,  tbc 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  b)<ign|^in.| 
(Phot  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a,  ed.  Bekker.)  Tkl 
Scholiaat  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  m.  52)  leSat  to  i; 
woik  of  Amyntianus  on  elephanta, 

AMYNTOR  CA^uWmp),  according  to  Hono 
(/^  z.  266),  a  aon  of  Ormenna  of  Eleao  in  Thesdv, 
when  Autolycns  boke  into  hia  honse  aod  wjc 
the  beautifnl  helmet,  which  afterwiids  came  ino 
the  hands  of  Merionea,  who  wore  it  during  ilc 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntcr  waa  the  father  d 
Crantor,  Eoaeniaa,  Astydamcaa,  and  Phooii. 
The  laat  of  theae  was  cursed  and  expeiW  br 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  insti|>3« 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  oiila*- 
ful  intercourse  with  hia  fioher^a  miatreaa.  (Hem. 
It.  ix.  434,  ftc;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  ui 
ApoUodoms  (iL  7.  8  7,  iii.  13.  %  7).  who  tuut, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  i 
king  of  Ormeniom,  and  was  alain  by  Heracln,  u 
whom  he  reliiaed  a  paaaage  through  hia  domiiiioo^ 
and  the  hand  of  hia  daughter  Astydameia.  (Cm^ 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Grid  (Met  viii.  307, 
xiL  364,  &C.),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calvdo- 
nian  hont,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopea,  and  'ba 
conquered  is  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gave  him  his  vm 
Cianl&r  as  a  hostage.  [L. 

A'MYRIS  CApuifHt),  of  Sybaria  in  Italv,  no- 
named  "theWiae,"  whoae  aon  waa  one  of  ttit 
suitors  of  Agariata,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  aith 
century,  b.  a  Amyria  waa  aent  by  hia  fellow-ciu- 
tena  to  conault  the  Delf^ic  oracle.  Hia  reputaiua 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 'A/ufKt  iiaamat, 
"the  wise  man  is  mad."  (Herod.  vL  126;  Athen.  lu. 
p.520,a.;  SuidaB.a.o.;  Enxtath.  a<j A  ii. p. 298 ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemioffr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  CA^iuproIbt).  1.  The  mm, 
according  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Pkot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37. 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  ^ypt  vrho  was  conqoend 
by  CambyaeL  [PaAifiiiNiTUS.] 

2.  A  Saite,  who,  having  been  invested  witli  ilw 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  waa  joined  with  Inanu  tiie 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  wbes 
they  rebelled  againat  Artaxerxea  Longimanas  ( »■  c 
460).  After  Uie  first  ancsess  of  the  Egyptinni. 
B.  c  456  [AcuABHRNXa],  Artaxerxea  sent  ■ 
aecond  immense  army  againat  them,  by  which  ihr; 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  maintained  himself  aa  king  in 
^e  marshy  diatricta  of  Lower  Egypt  till  aboni 
year.414  &c,  when  the  Egyptians  expelkil  iIk 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeua  reigned  six  yearn,  hriuj: 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  ool 
the  monuments  is  thon^t  to  be  Aontaliane. 
Eaaebins  calls  him  Amyrtes  and  Amyrtanai 
{'A/wprdror).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iii  15;  Thoc  i. 
110;  Diod.  XL  74,  75;  Cteaias.  op.  FhoL  ^^.T,,. 
32,  40.  Bekker;  Eoaeb.  Cknm.  Armem.  pp  1(^1 
342,  ed.  Zohnb  and  Mai;  Wilkinscn'i  Ati.\ 
£^.1.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.]  i 

A'MYRUS  ('A^iupos),  a  aon  of  Poseidon,  ftwn, 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyma  in  Thesalri 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (SteplL> 
Bya.  :f>.;  VaL  Flacc  U.  11.)  (\^  S-J  i 

AMYTHA'DN  ('A^wAUw),  a  aon  of  Crciheus, 
end  Tyn  (Horn.  Od,  xi.  235,  Slc\  and  bmiber 
of  Aeton  and  Pherea  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  He; 
dwult  at  Pyloa  in  Meaac-nia,  and  by  IdomiMie  bc-i 
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cne  0*  frtker  of  ffiw,  IMmhikm.  wd  AaoS^ 

ApoUod-LS.  Ill,  7.  S7.)  Aocording  to  Pindu 
Tyi  ir.  220,  &c),  he  ma  wewtaX  other  memben 
of  hii  finfly  went  to  lolciit  to  intemde  with 
Pdiu  Ml  briulf  of  Jawm.    Pumium  (t.  S.  S  1) 
Doitioiv  huB  among  thow  to  whom  the  mtontion 
tlw  Ohrmtnan  games  ww  aacribed.     [L.  S.] 
AMYTHACKNIUS,  a  punnjrmic  finHn  Amy- 
AaoQ,  by  vhkb  hia  sod,  the  aeer  Melampua,  ia 
dengnaled.    (Viig.  Gtorg.  iil  550; 
CdtDBciLx.  318.)   The  deaooidanla  of  Anythum 
m  pmul  an  oUed  by  the  QntkM  AaythMoidMk 
(Smb.  im.  p.  372.)  [L.  &] 

AHYTIS  rA/wm).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tjige^  the  wife  of  C^na,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
bjKS,  McwdiDg  to  Ctanu.  (Pen.  &  %  10,  &c, 

i.  Ihe  itaf^aet  of  Xaxei»  the  wife  of 
l^n^  nd  tw  mother  of  Achaaaenea,  iriui  pe- 
iKhadin  EgyptfMcoidiDgtoCtflnw.  (An;&30, 
22,28,30,36,  39,  &c) 
A'NACES.  [Anax,  No.  S.) 
ANACHARSIS  ('Af^xop^uX  *  Scythian  of 
princdj  imk,  according  to  Herodotoa  (iv.  76),  the 
m  of  Oaunia,  aod  brother  af  Saulina,  king  (rf 
Thnm;  ■ewtding  to  Lnckn  {SsgHit)  iok  of 
DncBlH.  He  lA  lua  iati*«  cooBtiy  to  tavel  in 
patnit  of  knowledge^  and  came  to  Athena  jnat  at 
&  low  that  Solon  waa  occupied  with  his  lepsl»- 
tite  aeamrefc  He  became  acqnaintad  with  Solon, 
ud  by  the  unplieity  of  his  way  of  liTing,  his 
VitUM,  and  his  acate  obaernUiona  on  the  iastitn- 
iMBnd  omgaa  of  the  Gieeki,  he  csdted  genenl 
■ttEBtamnd  admimdon.  The  feme  irf his wiadon 
w  aoch,  that  he  waa  even  reckoned  by  some 
■Bdig  tlM  aerea  sagea.  Some  writers  affirmed, 
ihu  after  haying  been  bonoared  with  the  Athenian 
hoduse,  be  was  initiated  into  the  EleDainian 
■jUeucL  Aoeosding  to  the  aoconnt  in  Herodotoa, 
taUmtnm  toThnee,  ho  was  killed  by  hisbio- 
AerSaafins,  while  eelebndng  the  orgiea  of  Cybele 
>l  Hjhea.  Kogenes  Laerttos  gitea  a  somewhat 
di&nnt  vcnion — that  he  was  killed  by  bis  bro- 
lha  wbile  hnntin^  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Ktiital  work  on  l^jjiBlation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cictn  (7W  Diip.  t.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  Us 
IttHi,  of  vhich  seveial,  though  doabtAil  an- 
tlMtidty,  are  still  extant  Varions  inyuigs  of  hia 
been  preened  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeiu. 
(H«nd.  ir.  46,  76,  77 ;  Plut.  SoL  5,  Cbmie. 
SyLSofiad.;  Diog.  Laert.  L  101,&c;  Strabi  vii 
303;  Lndan,  Stftta  and  Ammkum;  Athen. 
i*.  ^  159,  X.  pp.  428,  437,  nv.  p.  613 ;  Aeliao, 
ya.f.t)  IC.P.M.] 

ANA'CREON  ('AMurpMn'),  one  of  the  principal 
GfA  Ijiic  poets,  waa  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
<f  Tms,  ia  Asia  Mincff.  The  accoants  of  his  life 
■n  laagn  and  confused,  but  he  aeema  to  hare 
Ui  yanib  at  faia  natin  dtj^  and  to  Inn  le- 
■n«d,  wiA  the  great  body  of  lU  inbabitaata,  to 
Abden,  id  Thrace,  when  Teoa  was  taken  hf  Hai<- 
p)Bu,lhe  general  of  Cynu  (aboatac  540 ;  SttaK 
n*.  p.  644).  The  nrly  part  of  hia  middle  life 
^  tfoit  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
m  whose  pnise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
<8Uabi  xiT.  p.  636 ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
"Vfti  vtry  hi^  fiiToiir  with  the  tyrant,  aod  ia 
■d  to  hare  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
mac  (Usxim.  Tyr.  Diu.  xxxnL  5.)  After 
wdwh  of  Pol^rcntee  (b. c.  522),  he  want  to 
^■w  at  tha  iantation  Of  tlw  ^raat  Hippnchn^ 


wbo  ant  a  galley  of  fifty  oais  to  fetch  bim.  (Pht. 
H^iparck.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonidea  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taate  of  Hippaichus  had  cdleetad  round  him, 
and  he  waa  to  intimacy  by  other  noUe 

fcinitiM  beaidea  the  PeiaiBliatidae,  among  whom  bo 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
t&  Droindea.  (Plat  Ckarm.  p.  157;  Beighk'a 
AmtencM,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  B5,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c.  478.  (Lndan,  Maenb.  c.  26.) 
Simonidea  wrote  two  epitaphs  uptm  him  {AhUoL 
PaL  riL  24,  25),  the  Atheoiani  set  im  bia  atatw 
in  the  AGrop<dis  (Pans.  L  25.  S 1^  oiHrtbe  Tehns 
struck  his  poitrut  on  their  coins.  (Viaoonti,  /«aa^ 
Grvxpte,  pL  iil  6.)  The  plaeo  of  hia  death,  bo«^ 
erer,  ia  imoertain.  The  second  epit^h  of  Simo- 
oides  upears  to  say  clearly  that  he  waa  buried  at 
Teas,  whither  be  is  aoppoaed  to  hare  returned  after 
the  death  orH%arduis(B.c.  514);  bnt  there  is 
alao  a  tndition  that,  after  his  ntum  to  Teo%  ho 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  copaeqaenee 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (b.  c.  495;  Suldaa,  t,9, 
'AtvKpitw  and  T^.)  Thia  tradition  has,  howoTer, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  omfnaion  with  the 
ori^ial  emigiatioa  of  the  Toiaos  to  Abdenk 

Tba  tmtnnal  tnditioa  of  antiqaity  wpraaaula 
Anaenoa  aa  a  moat  ooDionmBta  Tolnptaaty ;  and 
his  poema  prove  the  buth  i4  the  tnuUtioa.  Though 
Athenaens  (x.  pi  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  waa  afieeled,  argnins  that  the  poet  muat  hare 
been  tolerably  sober  wbuiB  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  ainga  of  h>Te  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  hia  song*  in  honour  at 
Polycr^os  canio  ien  fi«n  the  baart  than  tha  ei- 
preasioQB  of  his  lore  (or  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  ronnd  him.  {AtUkoL  Pal. 
rii.  25 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dim.  xxwi.  1.)  We  aee  in 
him  the  Ittxury  <a  the  Ionian  innamed  by  the 
fervour  fd  the  poet  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sqipho 
is  veiy  impridnUeb  (Atho.  ziii.  f.  599.)  Hia 
death  waa  wwtby  of  bia  life,  if  we  nm  b^Mre  tho 
account,  which  kwka,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  gr^e-Mtme. 
(Plin.  viL  5 ;  VaL  Max,  ix.  12.  {  8.)  The  idea 
ibrmed  of  Anacreon  by  neariy  all  ancient  writera, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  aeema  to  hare  been  do- 
rired  fexn  his  later  poenw,  in  foigalfiiliiaai  of  tbo 
&ct  that  when  hia  feme  waa  at  its  height,  at  tbo 
court  of  Polycmtea,  fae  was  a  very  young  man ;  tha 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  m™***-^  wannth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  rerjr  last 

In  tba  time  of  Smdas  five  books  of  Anaenoa^ 
poems  wMe  extant,  bnt  of  thaaa  only  a  few  goiuiiM 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Odea** 
attributed  to  him  are  now  univeraally  admitted  to 
be  apurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  aome  of  them  are  veir 
^uodaL,  othett  an  very  deficient  in  poetical  feet 
us ;  and  all  are  wanting  m  tbo  tone  tteameataaaa 
wnicb  tba  poetry  of  Anacnm  alwaya  hnathed. 
The  oaual  metre  in  tbeao  Odes  »  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  oecnia  only  once  in  tlie 
genuine  fiagmenta  of  Anaaetm.  Bio  fevonrito 
metrea  are  tba  ChnriamMc  aad  the  lonie  a 
Minora. 

The  editiona  of  Anaanoa  an  wy  nanerottL 
The  best  are  tboaa  of  Bnmek»  Stiaab. 1 786 ;  Fiedler, 
Lips.  1793  ;  Hehlhom,  Okgao,  1625;  and 
Bergk,  Lipa.  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  CA*wa>r8apd{t)>),  the 
fethor  of  Satdanvalaa,  king  of  Aaqrria.  (Aaiaa, 
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An.li.B;  Strab. xit.  p. 672;  Athen. TiiL  p.  S85,  t, 
xii.  pfk  529,  c  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  {'AyaSvofum),  AegoOeu 
riting  out  of  tfa«  tea,  a  aoniaDW  givea  to  Awmdite, 
m  aUiuioii  to  tha  atoi^  of  lier  bang  bom  Dmm  the 
finm  of  the  aet  Thia  """"ift  lu^  not  much  ee- 
lebrity  preTions  to  the  time  of  Apellea,  but  hU 
&moiu  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  waa  represented  aa  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
onoe  diew  great  attention  to  thia  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emohtian  of  other  aitiiti,  painters  as 
well  as  seulptcai.  The  renting  of  ApeDes  was 
made  for  the  inhabitantB  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  ap  in  their  temple  of  Asdepius.  Ita  beau^ 
induced  Augustus  \o  hare  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coaiu  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  e&ced, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  woric  of  another  artist. 
(Strnb.  liT.  p.  657;  Plin.  H.  JV.  xxit.  3fi.  §§  12. 
and  Ifi  ;  Auson.       106  ;  Pau8.ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Aiwa),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  tiie 
town  of  Anaem  in  Cuia  derired  its  name.  (Sl^h. 
Bys.  >.«i  >•  EuRtath.  adDUmyt.  Perkg.  828.)  [U  S.] 

ANAOALLIS.  [Aoallis.] 

ANAGN0STE8,  JOANNES  {•imiMvnt  'A*a- 
f  Mftmri),  wioto  an  account  of  the  etonning  of  hii 
native  city,  Thesaalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amnrath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
"Honodia,**  or  lamentation  &r  the  erent,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latfai,  in  the 
"Ziitfrntra  of  Leo  AUatius,  Rom.  1653,  8to.,  pp. 
818—380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  waa  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  all  hie  pro- 
perty. (Hanekioa,  lU  HitL  Byx.  Ser^  L  88, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  8m.  to  Cave,  Hist.  LU.  v, 
p.  130.)  [P.S.] 

ANAI'TIS  CAMfru),  an  Anatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appmra  in  varioos  modifications,  same- 
times  written  Anaea  (Strnb.  xvL  p.  738),  some- 
times Aneitis  (Plut,  Artax.  27),  s(»netimes  Tauals 
(Cltai.  Alex.  ProtnpL  f.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Maecab. 
ii.  1, 13.)'  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadoda,  Assy- 
zia,  Persis,  &g.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv, 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  {UpiSou^oi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Adlisene  these 
•lavea  wen  takra  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostitnted  them- 
•rives  (at  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
snch  temples.  (Plut  LiuuU.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  ciTGamatancea  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  AttutiB  was  a  iMianch  <rf  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  nte,  dear 
that  it  was  a  port  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Pans.  iii.  16. 
§6;  Pint  J.  a),  and  Bometimee  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Akx.  JL  o. ;  Agstfaias,  L  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xziii.  3 ;  Spartian.  Cane.  7;  comp.  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22.  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  fAf^nosX  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
smtempnarf  widi  Hipponax  (about  540  &  a) 


The  iuTCDtion  of  the  satyiic  iaraUc  vena  edled 
Seann  is  asczibed  to  him  aa  well  as  to  Hqyponu. 
(Uephaeet  p.  30, 11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragmenU  of 
Ananias  an  preserred  by  Athenaans  (pp.  78,  282, 
370),  and  au  that  is  known  of  him  bM  beai  col- 
lected by  Wek^er.  {H^ipomielm  tt  AnamS  lambo- 
gnpiorMni  PragmMia,  p.  109,  Ac.)       [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('Am^),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  bl  c  5*21, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atoaa, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  waa  the  £sthec  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadodan  kings  tiaeed  their 
orinn  to  Anqihas,  who  received  tlw  gmenuneiit 
of  Ciqipadoda,  free  from  taxes.  Anapbaa  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  htts 
by  Datames.  (Diod.  xxxi.  EcL  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdnn  in  the  Diocletian  persecation. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,       ■xp^ttriymnt.    [P.  &] 

ANASTA'SIUS  ('Aiwrtitnoi).  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addresaed  to 
a  certain  Annatua,  "De  Haticme  Victaa  Sahitana 
post  Indaam  Venam  et  EndsMun  Sangoineia/' 
whidi  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  die 
RegimmSamikai$Saien^amm.  (a-g.  Antverp.  1557* 
t2ma,)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physidaa  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
^t,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
la  quoted  with  ap|NN>badon  by  Aetins  (tetnbu  iii. 
serm.  ir.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  fasva 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifth  centory 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patrindu  of  Amtioce. 

[AHAITASnn  SlNAFTA.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L  ('ApwrrAnoi),  enpemr 
of  CoKSTAiiTiiiopi.1,  mmmed  Dieom  (a1m»- 
pes)  on  account  oi  the  difiinent  colour  of  Ua 
eye-balla,  was  bom  about  430  A.  D.,  at  Dym- 
clunm  in  Epeirua.  He  was  descmdcd  from  an 
unknown  &mily,  and  we  an  acquainted  with 
onij  a  few  circnDutancea  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  aeoession.  We  know,  bowerer, 
that  he  wai  a  teahms  Entychian,  that  he  waa  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  impetia]  lif^ 
guard  of  the  Sitcntiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anastaaina  SUentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeuo,  the  Isaurian,  havmg  died  in  491 
wiUiout  male  isaa^  it  waa  generally  believed  that 
his  Isnther  Langinns  would  succeed  him ;  but  in 
eonseqoence  of  an  intrigue  curied  on  duihig  sane 
time,  u  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  fooclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  bat  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterona  inters 
course  with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  AnastanuB  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  waa  a  man  of  at  least  nx^,  bat 
though,  notwithstanding  his  adranoed  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deferable  periods  Byxantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and ' 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  Magister  Officionuo, 
and  Longinus  Selinontiua,  rose  against  him,  and 
bdng  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  thia  province  the  centre  of 
their  opcntkma  i^ainst  the  inpcrial  tnopb  This 
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«UA  b  kmnni  in  hiatoty  miv  tlw  nioM  of 
Ike  bunm  nr,  hited  tiSl  467,  and  pwtly  till 
498,  it  ma  finialied  to  the  adnrntage  of  tlu 
d^erar  the  c^rttTity  and  death  of  the  ling^ 
laden  of  the  RbelUffli.  John  the  Scythian,  Jolm 
tix  HoDchlMckcd,  and  under  them  JnatiBU,  who 
bccanie  afleiwarda  snperar,  djitiiigwdwd  tluiiv- 
kItm  gnatly  as  eonnmdm  of  the  aimiea  of 
AaMtaHDB,  The  IbDowing  yean  were  ngn^izod 
hf  a  K^tioD  fai  CoDitantiiiople  oecaaioned  by  dia- 
torhuKxi  between  the  faction*  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Okku,  by  idigioaB  tnmblea  which  the  emperor 
TO  able  to  qodl  only  by  his  own  hmniliatioa,  by 
van  with  tiS»  AnlM  and  the  Bnlgariana,  and  1^ 
nnbqaaint,  fintme,  and  plagne.  (a.  d.  500.) 
AiHwtamii  tiied  to  rdie're  bU  pet^  by  abolishing 
the  xi^eifywpos,  a  heavy  poU-taz  whid  was  paid 
iDdiffmntly  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  cakmitieB,  Anastashia  vaa 
iDTohed  in  a  wmt  with  C^tadis,  tlw  king  <rf  Peraia, 
dcMMyed  the  Bysaatine  snny  eanmuided  by 
Hypadm  nd  Patridna  nuygins,  and  imaged 
Mtsopolamia  in  a  dreadfhl  maimer.  Anaatasiua 
pvT^aaad  peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  poonds 
tfM.  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  thres talked 
with  an  ionnioa  of  the  Huns,  restornl  to  the  em- 
peror the  ptorinees  which  they  had  ovemin.  From 
Aaa  ftiiMlMim  cent  his  genefals  to  tba  baokt 
Ike  Ehimbe,  where  they  fbn^t  an  onaaoeeasfiil  b«t 
Mt  ii^atuniB  eampdgn  against  the  Eaat-Oothi  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  Init  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
«f  the  Dwnbe  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
MtipUe  warriors  crossed  that  rinr  in  great 
nmheiB,  snd  raragii^;  the  greatM'  part  ot  Thmce, 
^peued  in  nght  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
wani  were  left  to  the  onperor  to  secure  the  im- 
Bcdiite  ndghbooriiood  of  nis  capital  but  by  coo- 
ttrsctii^  a  fi«tt&ed  wall  acroaa  the  isthmoa  Con- 
tfSBtiBnaie  fiom  the  ootet  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
«( Ac  PontDS  Eozimw.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
eC  tUi  wall,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  nsefid 
■jButthelWlUiate  BtiU  esisting:  Clovii,  king 
rfihe  Fm^  was  created  consul  by  AnaaHoina. 

The  end  of  the  ragn  of  Anastaains  cannot  wril 
^  nndcnloDd  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
rd^jion  during  tiiis  tintSf  a  more  ciraimstBBtial 
■mmtof  whidi  the  mdcr  vOl  find  in  Evagrius 
•ai  IVephanes  citod  Mow. 

Ai  early  ss  488,  Anastasios,  then  only  a  Slen- 
Quiu,  hsd  been  active  in  |ffomoting  the  Enty- 
(ikn  PaQsdios  to  the  see  of  Aotioch.  This  act 
«»  node  a  subject  of  reproach  againat  him  by  the 
>nhodox  patriaidi  ai  Constantinople,  Slaphenins, 
^  op«  Anastasjos  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
penaaded  or  ocmpeOed  him  to  lign  a  c<hi- 
ima  of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  prindnles 
Ud  down  in  the  coiUKdl  of  ChalcedcHL  Motwitb- 
Rasdiiig  this  eonfesdon,  Anastasins  conttnued  an 
■dkonit  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
<96  he  had  his  enemy,  Eapbemioft,  deptMed  and 
t"B»h(d.  It  is  nid,  that  at  this  tinu  AButasiiis 
ikevtd  grest  prapennties  to  the  seet  of  the  Aea- 

The  successor  of  EupbeminB  was  Mated 
lUHi  who  often  tiiwarted  the  measnrea  of  the  em- 
ptor, and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
frtm  bis  we:,  which  Anastasins  gave  to  the 
pR^^an  Tbsotheoa,  who  onxised  the  orthodox 
May  mttOB.  Upon  t££^  Anastauui  was 
"■■■iMudaid  by  pope  Sjnmadiu,  whose  anxw- 
^,  Htouidiai  sent  dqnttiea  to  CoostaDlinople 
"  the  paposs  of  nstoring  peaee  ta  ths  (Amh  of 


die  Ehl  Hnnmv  the  religioa  nMtirca  of  dieia 
distuhaneaa  ir«»  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  poUtacal  motives,  or  the  hatnd  between  the 
partiea  was  so  great,  that  the  depntiea  did  not  sufr 
ceed.  In  514,  VitaUanus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
serrice  of  the  anpnor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  poweifiil  army*  and  laid  siege  to  Conatantinople* 
noder  the  pretext  of  eompdling  Aaastaaius  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  dinreh. 
In  order  to  get  lid  of  ndi  an  enemy,  Anastaains 
joomised  to  assemUe  a  seneial  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
VitaliuniB  his  conniMids-iiraurf  in  Thnca.  But 
no  soon*  was  tba  any  of  VitaUnus  disbanded, 
then  Anastasins  mce  man  eluded  his  promises^ 
and  the  predtmunatim  of  the  Eatychiana  orer  the 
orthodox  bsted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastaains  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  yean.  Kvogriui  ttates, 
that  after  his  death  hu  name  was  eased  from  the 
■wred  **Dipmhs"  cr  taUea. 

R^^oni  natnd  having  mom  w  Issa  guided 
modem  wrilos  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
ooraider  ss  the  sources  with  regsrd  to  Ansstsaius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  bees  described  in 
a  very  difierent  manner.  The  ieai&  will  find 
diese  <^ions  canfaUy  collected  and  weired  with 
pndenee  and  criticisn  in  Tillsmont's  "  Htstoii* 
des  Eapneurs.**  Whatever  wen  hia  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  &itiiless  he  was,  Anastaana 
was  hr  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  othen  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Bean,  the  author  of  the  "Histoin 
du  Bas  Empire,''  doea  not  condemn  him;  and 
OiUion  commends  him,  although  principally  6a  his 
economy.  (Evagrias,  iii.  29,  seq, ;  Cedrenos,  pp. 
354-965,  sd.  Paris;  T^phasesipp.  115-Ul,ed. 
Paru ;  Ongor.  Turoo.  iL  9&)  [  W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  IL,  empenr  of  Constam- 
TINOPLB.  Tbe  oibinal  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Aitanuns,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministen 
(Protoaaecretis)  of  the  enpuor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufhs,  in 
the  month  of  Jnns  a,  d.  713.  Artemins,  nn»- 
venaUy  estesmed  fiw  his  dmacter  and  his 
qualitiea,  was  chosen  in  Us  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  tronblea, 
be  gave  sufficient  proc^  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
A&a  having  punished  Rufua  and  bis  accomfdicea, 
he  appcdnted  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards empeiw,  his  general  in  chief  agwnst  the 
Lases  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  binuslf 
made  vigorous  prepaiatitms  ^tdnat  the  Araba^  by 
whom  tin  sonUiem  provinces  of  the  empin  was 
then  oontmnidly  harasaed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  at<ces  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  atorea  neoeaaary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intanded  to  lay  siega  to  Cbnatantinopla.  The 
conunaodtf  of  the  Byamtine  fleet  vras  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treaeurer 
the  empire,  admiral,  wad  dean  of  St  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  <d  which  John  was  maa- 
Baaed,aDd  TheodsainB,  onee  areceivwof  the  taxes^ 
ancli^ned  anpenr.  It  is  prohaUe  that  the  nbd 
had  many  adbocnta  in  the  Aaalie  pnrrinoea ;  fu 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Canitantinaplit 
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AmttMnv,  after  haTui^  left  a  strong  gnrim)  for 
the  dafenee  of  his  cajHtal,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
pnipoae  of  {werenting  all  dai^cr  from  that  nde. 
After  aa  obstinate  reiistanee  daring  nx  months, 
Constanlinoj^e  wu  taken  hj  eorpriae  in  the  month 
of  Jannar]r7I6,  andAnastaahu,  besieged  inNicaea, 
snrreudered  on  condition  of  having  hit  lifs  jm- 
served.  This  ma  granted  to  him  by  the  Tictoriout 
rebel,  who  aaomded  the  thnme  tinder  die  name  of 
Tbeodoiiiu  IlL  Aaastaaoi  retired  to  a  oonrait 
at  Theisalonica.  In  the  third  jar  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  laaums  (721),  AnaatOuus  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigadcm  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  sapptnted  by  Ter^ 
belis  or  Terbelitu,  king  of  Bulgaria;  bnt  their 
enter^nse  proved  abortire,  and  the  two  con^irators 
were  pnt  to  death  by  order  of  Lea  (Theophaoea, 
pp.321,&&,33fi,ed. Paris;  Zonaias,  zir.  26,&c.; 
Cediefus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Eothyhidh  in 
Palestine,  about  741  a.  wrote  a  Greek  woric 
uainst  the  Jews,  a  I^tin  version  of  which  by 
Torriamis  is  printed  in  Caniaii  Antipmr.  Led.  iii. 
pp.  128— 18S.  The  traaafatdgn  ia  vtaj  iD^eifecL 
A  MS.  of  the  origiiMl  work  ia  sdD  extant.  (CataL 
l^ndobon.  pb  1,  cod.  307,  imiii.  2,  ^  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a Oneeo-Roman  JuBwr,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest  He  is  dted  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  iL  p.10;  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  2&8},  ia  wbioi,  on  one  occadon,  his  opinion 
is  pUoed  ID  Dppositioii  to  that  of  Stephanos  Be- 
jond  this  rimrnitttiniTi  wa  can  discorer  in  his 
ftiODMnta  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Jottii^nn ;  Reits, 
however,  conudered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  vrith  an  asterisk  iu 
the  list  of  jurists  sulgMued  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
^lilBi.  {Bmmn.  xx.  ^  12S4.)  The  name  is  so 
that  it  wooM  be  nwi  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anaatasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  x.  d. 
£17.  Procopius  {de  BdL  Pen.  ii  4,  5)  relates, 
that  AnastasiQs,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
namp  imperial  power  in  his  native  dtr  Dan,  and 
had  aeqnired  a  high  reputation  for  inteOigMice,  was 
sent  on  on  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540,  This 
Aoastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  ^troyed  the  dty  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  Q.} 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  Inshop  of  Nick 
(about  320 — 536  a.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Ore^  a  woik  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.   {B&L  Ooidm.  p.  389.)  [P-  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L,  bishop  of  Bohx,  from  398 
to  hit  death  in  402,  took  tiie  side  ^  Jerane  in  Ikis 
controTcny  with  Rnfinu  ra^ectiDg  Origan.  He 
exomnmaiocated  RnflnuB  and  condemned  Ufl  w«ks 
of  Origen,  conlesnng,  however,  that  he  had  nerer 
heard  Orion's  name  before  the  trantbuion  one 
of  hit  woikt  by  Rufinus.  (Cwataat,  Pcmtif. 
Son.  p.  715.)  J«ome  praiaea  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  {EpiML  16.)  [P.  a] 

ANASTA'SIUS  IL,  bishop  of  Rom  ftom  496 
to  liis  death  in  498,  mside  an  nnsncceasfol  attMnpt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
lAtin  Churches,  which  had  been  ezdted  by  Aca- 
ciui.  There  are  extant  two  lettetB  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasins  on  this  oraasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Bdncini,  JVok  CtiUd.  OmoB.  p.  1437.    [P.  S.] 


ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  CAnvRimn  Xi- 
Mirqr).  Three  persona  ai  this  nana  we  nunttaned 
by  ecfjeaiaatical  wiitens  and  often  oonfiNinded  with 
one  another. 

1.  ANABTASitrs  I,,  made  patriarch  of  Antiocfa 
A.D.  5£9or  561,  took  a  prominoit  part  in  theom- 
troversy  with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thoogfat 
that  Uie  body  of  Christ  before  the  re«ntncti<m  was 
incormptible.  Ha  oppoeed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian imed  in  fitTOor  of  this  opinion,  and  was 
lerwards  banitbed  1^  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antiocfa, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  AnaatasiaB  1.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  woric  (tf  Or^ory  the  Gvest,  **de 
Cuia  Pastonli,**  and  waa  UUed  by  th»  Jam  in  a 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

3.  Anastabiub,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  ML 
Sinai,  called  by  laterOreek  writers  '^e  New  Moses" 
(Uttv^t  yios),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  dear  from  the  contents  <^  his  "  Hodegtu.** 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  prtriwrrht 
of  Autioch  wen  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  ^>plicati<Hi  of  the  ^thet  **  Knaito*' to  them  haa 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anaatadufc  The  '*Hodqfut"  (tfin^t),  m 
*'Guida,**  above  mentioned,  a  woric  agaioat  the 
Acephali,  and  other  hnetics  who  racognixed  only 
one  uatore  in  the  persm  of  Chiiat,  is  ascribed  hf 
Nieqibonu  and  otlier  writan  to  Aaaataaiua  I^ 
patriaidi  of  Antioeh ;  bat  evanta  an  nwntiooed  in 
It  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Othoa 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  woric 
originally,  bnt  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  howew,  moat  probably  the  production  <^ 
the  third  Anastanna.  It  was  pablidwd  by  Gretser 
in  Greek  and  I«tin,lDgdsfadt,  1606, 4to.  Itiaa 
looie,  Hlogicil  lAapsody,  withimt  any  gnoea  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  at  to  Acta. 

An  aeconat  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discusuons  re^ieetii^ 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabridos  {BiU, 
&raecx.p.571),andCaTe.  (^ZiL)  [P.  S.] 
ANATO'LIUS,  of  BaaTrns,  afterwards  P.  P. 
{prae/xtta  praelorio)  of  Illyricum,  received  a  legal 
education  in  the  disttnguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
bis  pn^esntm  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  fboensic  eminence,  from  Berytns  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
bvoor,  was  respected  even  by  his  enonies,  and 
was  soccesuvely  promoted  to  various  honoors.  He 
became  amularu  of  Oalatia,  nod  we  find  him 
named  vkariu  of  Aaia  under  Cnutandva,  a.  o.  S39: 
(Cod.Th.  IL  ttL  SO.  a.  19.)  A  constitution  of  tiia 
Mffle  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  tixi^t  vicarmi  AfrixK;  bnt 
the  opmion  of  Gode£roi,  that  hwe  also  the  true 
reading  is  Ariae,  hat  met  with  the  ^probatioD  <tf 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit  1.  a.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  bat  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  98,  >fi.  t.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianua  Marcellinut  aa 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc  xix. 
11.  §2),  and  his  death  iu  that  office  is  recorded  b>- 
the  some  author,  a.  d.  361.  (xxL  6.  $  5.)  Whether 
be  wen  at  first  prefect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  hdd  the  aanw  office  continnoualy  from 
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i.  D.  U6  to  a.  D.  361,  canDot  dot  be  detenuiaed. 
Hii  idiiiiiiiitntkiii  u  mentioned  by  MsrceUmai  u 
an  en  of  no  anal  improTonent,  ud  u  aJao  recorded 
br  Anrelhu  Victor  (7Vqi<n^  M  «  biidit  bat  ui&- 
taj  iiutaiiee  of  refcnn,  which  checked  the  downr 
nid  pnigreM  oecaaooed  b^  the  mriee  and  op- 
pRsion  of  pnmndal  governor*.  He  ii  often 
■pokoi  of  in  the  letters  of  Libonios ;  ud  eevetBl 
Iftttn  of  Libumu  m  extant  addieiBed  directly  to 
Aoitoliiii,  and,  for  the  moat  port,  aakinghTiMin  or 
iKDmiKDdiiig  foenda.  W«  would  nSa  npecially 
tD  Ac  latten  18,  466, 587,  at  iDiiitntiii|  the  cha- 
aaa  AnSo&u.  Wheo  he  leeeiTed  nom  Coo- 
itiBtiaiUiaBpantmenttothe^aefectiinof  lUjp- 
rieoiBt  he  wa  to  the  empoor,'*  Henceforth,  prince, 
M  di^iity  ihaD  shelter  the  guilty  from  poni^imeat ; 
heatebctiu  no  one  who  Tit^atea  the  lawa,  however 
bigfa  may  be  hia  judicial  or  sdlilaiy  laak,  ahall  be 
■bwcd  to  depart  with  inpaiatT."  It^paanthat 
ke  acted  iqi  to  hit  virtiieiiB  muntion. 

He  waa  not  only  an  excellent  goremor,  bnt  ez- 
timdy  derer,  of  rexy  nrioiu  abilitiea,  eloquent, 
mde&^gaUe,  and  amlutioua.  Part  of  a  panegyiic 
■peo  AnatoUna  compoaed  by  the  ai^biat  Himerioa, 
km  btcn  preaerred  by  Photina,  bat  little  if  any- 
thiog  QhutrntiTC  of  tat  nal  ehaiMter  of  Anatolina 
i)  U  be  coOeeled  from  the  reowina  of  thia  pawOT- 
lie  (Wcfnidor^  ad  HimriiM,  xxxiL  and  397.) 
If  «e  mold  learn  awnething  of  tbe  prirate  hiatory 
&  wan,  we  mnat  look  into  the  lettera  of  Lib»- 
nu  md  the  life  of  Proaeretioi  by  Eaniqnni.  In 
ibe  18th  letter  of  Libanina,  which  ia  partly  written 
IB  a  tMK  of  ptgw  and  ^enfftva,  it  ia  difficvlt  to  aay 
far  the  cenaore  and  tbe  ptaiae  an  ironical. 
Libniiu  aeema  to  iminaate,  that  hit  poweiM  ac- 
qmnrtante  waa  atoiited  and  iH-bToared  in  peraon ; 
^  not  Knipto  to  emich  himaelf  by  accepting  pre- 
nbvahnlaiily  offend;  waa  partial  to  the  Syriana, 
Bii  own  coontrymen,  in  the  dutribntion  ^  patron- 
tgi;  and  was  qrt,  in  hia  pn^erity,  to  look  down 
i^itt  eld  &ia>dB. 

Aaaag  hia  aooomplishmenta  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  ao  mocb  admiied 
tbe  ptetic  effitoMia  of  Mitenna  of  Smynta,  that  he 
tOti  tin  HileHna  the  Mvw.  Anatolina  Unuelf 
ncdred  fima  l3um  who'  wished  to  detnet  from 
ha  npata&n  the  nickname  'AftrrpUwy  a  word 
which  baa  poxikd  the  whole  tribe  oi  oraumentatora 
md  )exic«^]4ihen,  mdading  Faber,  Dacsnge,  and 
tnqi.  It  ii  {ffobably  connected  in  aome  way  with 
itagg^  aa  Bamyiv  nefiam  for  its  explanatiw  to 
the  nnii^iam  vwr  fttquaAwv  XV^*-  ^  • 
katben,  ai^  do^  to  l^a  idigiao  at  a  time  whm 
hMthenim  waa  nn&ahionaUe,  and  when  the  tide 
if  qiiiiUQhad  began  to  aet  atran^y  towaidsChris- 
i>nnty.  It  ia  reoorded,  that,  upon  his  aixiral  in 
Alheni,  be  nther  ostentatiooaly  performed  sacri- 
&a,aadTiaited  the  ten^a  of  tbe  ^oda. 

onr  cC  importanoe  codgmiuiv  Anatdiu 
im  m  a  wodc  of  iuBunae  baniiiig  and  desen^ 
<^  ^  rathori^.  Jac  Oode&oi  atatea,  in  the 
''VMp^r^iba  attadted  to  bis  edition  of  the  Theo- 
doonCode,  that  16  letters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(*&  letten  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolins. 
ths  taiXf  which  wo  haTo  no  doubt  originated 
^  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sottaice  tiiat  be- 
'"pd  to  the  preceding  artida  on  Ampk3oekiia, 
^  hca  oreriooked  in  the  revision  of  Ritter. 

Tie  Anatolias  who  was  P.  P.  of  Illyricum  ia 
l''Bc*cd  by  ione  to  hare  been  akiOed  ia  agricnl- 
tnndiiafidiwaawdlaa inlaw.  ItiapoaaUs 


that  he  was  identical  with  the  AnaUdina  who  ia 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Aoatoliua,  Vindauina,  (or  Vindania- 
nna,)  Ber3rtitia.  Theae  names  bitTe  aometimes 
been  erroncou»ly  supposed  to  designate  three  diSe- 
rent  indiTidaala.  (Nidaa,  Pnlepom.  ad  Geopem.  p. 
xlriiL  n.)  Tbe  woric  on  Agricnltnre  written  aj 
thia  Anatolina,  Pbotiua  (OxL  163)  thoo^t  tbe  beat 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
TcUous  and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolina  may 
also  be  identical  with  tbe  author  of  a  treatise  coa- 

ml  'AFrfaa9fi«r),  the  remains  M  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabridna  {BSil.  Gr,  ir.  p.  29) ;  but  we  are 
father  diapoaed  to  attribute  thia  work  to  Anattdioa 
tbe  pbiloaopher,  who  waa  the  master  of  lamblichua 
(Brucker,  Uitt.  PkiL  toL  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
pMphyiy  addnoaed  Homerio  Quathiu.  Othcc 
omtemporariea  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanina,  md  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted froni  tbe  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  tbe  Roman  emperon.  Thoa  onr  Ana* 
tolius  has  been  confounded  with  the  mojfldar  tffiei- 
omm  who  fell  in  the  battle  sgainat  the  Persisns  at 
Maranga,  a.  d.  36S,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc  zx.  S.  1 8,  zn.  6.  {  5.)    [J.  T.  O.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  profissaor  of  law  at  Bnnv& 
In  the  second  prafiice  to  the  Digest  {OmiL  Tania. 
%  9),  he  ii  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  «tr  Ubutrit,  magitUr,  among  those  who  were 
emjdoyed  in  compiling  that  great  woric,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  frum  an  an- 
ctoit  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontina 
and  his  giandfiuher  Eudozina  "  ojirisiasi  md  «w- 
moriam  in  l^ibtu  rdliqtiemit.^  He  wrote  notfla 
im  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  vorki  are  dted 
in  the  Baattica.  Matthaeus  Bfastates  (m  Praef. 
J^fHtag.)  states,  that  tbe  "  pnrfeaaor  (drrucjivwp) 
Thalelaeua  edited  the  Code  at  length ;  Theodo- 
rus  HeimopoUtes  briefly ;  Anatoliua  still  mora 
briefly^  Isidoras  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeua, 
but  more  difiiiBely  than  tbe  other  two."  It  is  pos* 
siblyfrom  sane  mtaunderatanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passsce,  that  TemaBon{.0iMoti«<l*  la 
Jiimp.Som.-p.S5i)  apeaka  of  an  Anatolina  difisient 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  aaya  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocaa,  conjointly  with  Tbendorua  Hermt^^tes 
and  laidorua,  to  translate  Juatinian'a  Code  into 
Greek.  Thia  atatement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  anthori^,  aeema  to  be  intrinsically 
impnbaUfc  Tbe  Comtitwlio,  Ohmsbs  (one  <rf  the 
pr^Kcs  of  the  Digest),  beaia  date  a.  o.  5S3,  and 
IS  addressed,  among  others,  to  lleodorus,  Isidorua, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  ia  very  unlikely  that 
three  juriau  of  similar  name  should  be  empkryed 
conjointly  by  the  empoor  Phocaa,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  603—610.  Thera  was  probaUy  sane  con- 
fiuion  in  the  mind  of  Tenuam  between  tha  em- 
peror Phocaa  and  a  jurist  ti  tha  aaaw  name,  who 
waa  contemporary  with  Jnatiniai^  and  rrmtw<artt»t\ 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
waBadt>ooa(Mjiac<  and  waa  Mte  of  toe  mt^ormju- 
dkaa  ncninatad  by  JnaUnian  in  Nor.  ^  e.  1. 
FinaDy,  he  filled  Uie  i^ce  of  oonnl,  and  waa  ap- 
ptnnted  eurator  dmnae  domia  tt  rri  prioaiM,  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, hj  ^pfopriating  to  himself  under  colour 
of  coafiioUiiwa  to  the  empem,  the  eStcts  of  de> 
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eeawd  {wnoni,  to  the  exdnutm  of  dteir  ligbtfal 
hein.  He  perialied  in  a.  d.  557,  in  ui  earthquaks 
at  Byzantiam,  whither  he  had  remored  his  reai- 
deneefintm  BerjrtQi.  (Agath./ful.  t.  3.)  [J.T.O.} 

ANATO'LIUS  ('Ajmt^j),  Patriarch  of 
C0NSTANTINOPI.B  (a.  d.  449),  preiided  at  s 
^nod  at  Conatantiitople  Ja.  d.  450)  which  con- 
d«nmed  EntydiM  and  hu  foUowefs,  and  wai 
prewttt  at  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contMt  tpmng  up  between  Anatolioa  and 
Leo,  biihop  of  Rroie,  respecting  the  reUtire  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolina  to  Leo, 
writt^  apon  this  subject  in  a,  d.  457,  is  stiD  ex- 
tant. (CaTe,  HUL       a.  d.  449.)          [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  CAmriXiot),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
DicBA  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Euaebius  nnki  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  lit«ratnre,  philosophy,  and  sdence,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  orged  hira  to  opm  a 
■ehotd  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (If.  B.  m  32.) 
Ha  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  bedeged  by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  262. 
From  Alezandm  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  mrdained  by  Theotechnus  who  destined 
him  to  ba  his  snccessn  in  dte  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  whidi  he  disehaiged  for  a  short  time  as  the  near 
of  Theot«chnut.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  it  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suSierad  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  latge 
fragment  of  which  is  preserred  by  Euiebins.  {L  e.) 
Tm  woric  exiite  in  a  Latin  tnuislation,  which 
■ome  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  "  Vola- 
men  de  Paschate,"  or  **  Canones  Paachales,"  and 
which  was  publidied  by  K^Uva  Bacherius  in  hii 
Doetrima  Tempommt  AntTerp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatiia  on  AriUmwtie,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
Ton.  dt  Ftr.  lUuA  c  73),  of  whidi  aanie  fragments 
are  preserred  in  the  9*oKvyointva  rqi  *A^>i«rur^T. 
Smne  £ngments  of  his  mathematical  woricB  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Qraec  iii.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  ^Arn().  1.  A  giant,  ion  of  Uranus 
and  Qaea,  and  &tfier  of  Aslerius.  The  Imnds  of 
Miletna,  which  for  two  geneiations  bore  u«  name 
of  Anaetaria,  describad  £iaz  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conqtwred  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (E^us.  i.  35.  %  5, 
Tii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
chaiacterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  worid; 
bat  the  plmal  forms,  'Aram,  or  'Aratrref,  or 
'kvax%t  wttSft,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
cu±  (Paue.  it  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic,  <&  Abt 
Dtor.  iil  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.y.A  ,  Plat.  TKet.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  pasngea  of  Pausaniaa  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
'Ammsi  wvuS*t  at  Amphisaa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  dosbtfiil  point  whether  they  were  dw  Dioacnri, 
the  Curetea,  or  the  Cabeiri ;  and  fenn  diis  cucum- 
atance  a  connexion  between  Amphiasa  and  Samo- 
tfaiace  haa  been  inferred.  (Corop.  Etuiath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critica  identify  the  Anacea 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'OORAS  ('Afa{ayrfpat),  a  Oredt  fky 
losopher,  was  bom  at  Clasomenae  in  Ionia  about 
tiu  year  b.  c.  499.  His  fiither,  Hegesibulna,  left 
him  in  the  posssiwon  of  considerable  property,  bat 
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as  he  intended  to  demte  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  omnething  which 
on^t  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Oreda  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  tuight  in  that  atj  for  a  period  of  thixt  j 
years.  He  became  hen  um  intimate  friend  and 
teadier  of  the  most  eminent  men  tit  tiw  tine,  soeb 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  whUe  he  Urns  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiiaticm  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superatitions. 
Boon  found  reasons  tor  com^tlaint^  The  ^ineipal 
cause  ti  hoMili^  towards  hnn  mast,  hoirarov  be 
looked  flir  in  the  fbUowiiw  dienmslanoe.  As  be 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  par^  v^idi  was  dia- 
satisfied  with  his  administration  seised  npoo  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philoBopber 
as  a  hvouEaUe  opportunity  for  striking  a  bk>w  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  Rsalto  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  nncertunty  on  account  of 
the  di&reat  atatanenta  of  the  ancienU  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert  iL  12,  &c.;  Pint.  P»ricL  32,  A%»a*, 
23.)  It  sems  ^obaUe,  bowevw,  that  Anax^ons 
waa  aeensed  tww^  mm  00  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partialis  to  Penia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  Uie  inflnenee 
and  eloquence  of  Perides  tiiat  he  was  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  liunpsacns,  and  it  seenia  to  have  been 
during  his  aboeoco  that  tiie  second  charge  of 
fnfiiVfiAs  was  brought  against  him,  in  conseqnence 
(tf  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Ha  ia  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  hia  aentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  I^mpsacns  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitanto  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifietime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  I^ecL  ii. 
C,  3  ;  I>iet  of  Aiit.  s.  r.  'Avaiacy6ptm.) 

Diogenes  Laertiua,  Cicero,  and  other  wiitera, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes;  but 
this  statement  ia  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronolr^ical  difficulties,  but  ia  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  accounta  c€  othw  wrilera.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certun,  that  Anangonu  mtraek 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  disaatitfira  with  the 
syatomsof  hia  predeceasora,  the  Ionic  philoeophert. 
It  it  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  hia 
Bucceaaora  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  phUoso- 
phers  had  endeavoured  to  exphin  nature  and  its 
Tsrions  phenomena  by  r^arding  matter  in  its 
difl^ent  fonna  and  modiflcatiom  as  the  tnoaeof  all 
things.  Anaxsgorss,  on  the  other  hand,  conceired 
the  necesaity  of  aeeking  a  higher  cause,  Indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  conndered  to  be 
yovt,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intollig«tce.  Thii 
poffs,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  die  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  aecor^ng  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  frran  all  eternity,  Uioagh, 
before  the  rovt  was  exercised  ^foa  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts 
(iimoittpii)  as  well  aa  hetengeneoos  onea,  The 
rovr  united  the  fimner  and  t^xmited  from  them 
wbat  was  heterogeneous,  and  ont  of  thla  proeets 
arose  the.  things  ws  tee  in  this  worid.  This 
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vam  ad  ufontioii,  howera,  wen  nude  in  mdi 
a  DDUisr,  tint  each  thing  ooDtuna  in  itaelf  part* 
rfotbv  thing!  or  hetengeneotu  doiMiitB,  and  ia 
vhit  it  ia,  only  ob  Meooiit  ef  the  preponderance 
of  cettsiii  homogeneoiu  patta  which  conatitate  ita 
cbaader.  The  noStf  whkh  thua  r^ulated  and 
fanad  the  natOMl  wodd,  ia  itaelf  alio  oognoacent, 
and  eooaaqnentlj  the  pfincude  mO  cognition :  it 
alooe  cu  aee  tinth  and  the  aaaence  of  thinga, 
wiiile  ou  tenaea  are  imperfect  and  often  lead  ua 
into  emr.  Anaiaflom  e:qilained  hia  doalistie 
trUea  in  a  woric  which  ia  now  loat,  and  we  know 
itnlf  fan  taeh  frignenta  an  Rioted  from  it 
^  hm  wtitcn,  m  Pbto,  Aziatotle*  Flatndi, 
Diogma  Idcrtins  CiouD^  and  otkoa.  For  a 
■on  daluled  aceoimt  aee  Ritter,  OatdL  d.  lomteh. 
itdiK.  p.  203,  Ac;  BnuidiB,  AUa.  AfM  L  p.  1 17, 
Jkb,  AaMA.derCteii.dn-i'UtMkL  p.232,&c.; 
J.  T.  Henuen,  Attaane/oraa  CUaomtmim,  mc»  de 
FSta  M  flfaw  FkUtmpiith  pottiiig.  lS21,8To.i 
Bmcr,  Dk  PkHeteflm  dm  Ammgenm  vm  Kioto- 
Mas  aori  AriiMilm,  BaOu,  1840.  Tb»  b»f 
■Moto  of  Anuagcoa  have  been  coDeeted  ^ 
Sdiaufaaeh:  Ama*agora»  Froffmemla  ooUtgit,  ^o, 
LcipDg,  1827*  8to^  and  nncb  better  by  Seh«n, 
iau^woe  Frogwrnda  dfapat.  tt  Ulimlr^  Bonn, 
1^8*0.  [L.S.J 

ANAXA'OORAS  CAm&o^).  of  Atp^  a 
■cdpior,  floonhed  abont  &  a,  480,  and  exKotad 
the  MatDB  of  Japiter  in  hnnu  act  up  at  Olymiua 
bj  the  itatea  which  had  '^^>i*^'^  in  iMielling  ua  in- 
noDo  of  XeizM.  (Pana.  t,  23.  §2.)  H«  ia  ai^ 
pad  to  be  the  mae  person  as  the  acolptor  men- 
tioaad  in  an  ^ignm  by  AnacraoD  {AntkoL  Cfraee, 
i  p.  55,  Na  6,  Jaooba]!)  but  not  tM  hhm  aa  the 
wiiM  on  acsDe-paintii^  menticiiid  by  Vitranaa. 
[Agithakchds.]  [P.  S.] 

ANAXANDER  <'Afa{Bi«fWT),  king  of  Spait*, 
13tk  of  the  Agida,  aon  of  EQijciatea,  ia  named  hj 
tmmm  aa  cmmanding  againat  Aiiatonanaa, 
lad  to  the  end  of  the  aaeood  lleaaeniau  war,  m.  c 
6tl;  bat  pnbafalf  oo  mere  conjecture  from  the 
Woent  of  Tyrtaena  (girai  by  Strafao,  tiiL  p. 
36%  that  the  smiid&tbera  fba|^t  in  the  first,  the 
paadaona  ia  £e  aecond.  (Pant.  iiL  3,  14.  §  4, 
if.  11  1 1.  18.  8  £.22.  §  3 ;  Pint.  ApopM. 
Im.)  [A.  H.  CI 

ANAXANDRA.  Qium^pa)  and  her  aiattf 
Uthria,  twin  daDghten  of  Thenander,  Hetadida 
tingofCleoDae.are  mid  to  hare  been  nuuriad  to 
iIk  twio-boin  kinga  of  Sparta,  Eurytthenei  and 
PikIh;  AnazandfB,  it  would  arrrm.  to  Prodea. 
Aa  altar  aaend  to  then  ranaiaed  in  the  time  of 
PuHM.  (iiL  16. 1  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daniM*r  of  the  painter 
Knkaa,  wu  handf  a  paioSer  about  &  a  228. 
imjmoM,  mh  Cbm.  AUm,  Stnxn.  p.  520,  K 
E?!h)  [P.  8.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  CAMCwepOqi).  1 .  Son 
^TlMapgayaB,  the  9th  EorjpoDtid  king  of  Sparta; 
Uiudf  lew  "rg*^!  bnt  1^  Uw  aneairion  of 
Iwtyrhidia  baeame  from  tha  saranth  genoation 
Aibdur  rfOe  kii«a  U  Sparta  of  that  bcanch. 
(See  far  Ua  deacemdanta  in  we  intarfBl  CUntOD'a 
/'arii,iLp.204,BDdH<CDd.TiiL  tSl.) 

1.  Ring  of  Sparta.  15th  of  the  Agida,  aon  of 
Uon,  RigMd  fion  about  £60  to  £20  &  c.  At 
■^tiniriMa  CiMtaa  aent  hia  anbaan  tofon 
■ffiMcawiih  "dtaari^tieataftbaGnAi,"  L4. 
■bw  fiM,Ae  war  Witt  Tqp%  iriiieh  ia  the  lata 
Bipaawagraiat  tiwu,  had  new  ben  dadded 
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in  the  ^aitana'  laTour,  ander  Ananndridet  and 
Aristfni.  Under  thran,  too,  waa  mainly  carried 
on  the  annffeaaion  t4  the  tyianniei,  and  with  it 
the  eatabliahment  of  the  Spartan  hegttnmy.  Har- 
ing  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephoia,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
•ectmd.  By  bar  he  hadClBonanea;and  after  tUa, 
by  hia  firrt  irifrt  Pirffifni,  fitmniiiaa.  anfl  nffrmhrrtiia 
(Herod.  L  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paua.  iiL  S.)  Several 
■ayinga  are  aaeiibed  to  him  in  Plat  Ap^Mk.  Lor. 
(where  the  old  reading  ia  Alexandridaa).  With 
the  reign  <^  Anaxandridea  and  Ariaton  commence* 
the  pwiod  of  certain  dales,  the  chronology  of  their 
pndeceaaors  being  doubtfol  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  soa^cioas;  the  only  oertaia  point  b»- 
in^  the  coincideiiee  of  Polydoma  and  Theopompua 
with  the  first  Mesaenian  war,  which  itaelf  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinbm'a  FoiH,  i.  app.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
Miiller's  DorioM,  bk.  I  c  7.)         [A.  U.  C] 

ANAXA'NDRlDESCAywtwMNr),  of  Delphi, 
a  Gfeelt  writer,  probably  the  lane  as  Alanndridea. 
[ALHANORlDsa,  and  Pint.  QMoeif.  Oraee.  c  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  (' AmtB»4^t),  an  Athe- 
niaa  comic  poet  of  the  middle  oomedy,  waa  the  aon 

Aoaunder,  a  native  of  Gameina  in  Rhodea. 
Ha  began  to  exhibit  cunediea  in  B.  c  876  (.Vom. 
iW.  Ep.  84),  and  29  yeara  later  he  waa  preaent, 
and  piwbably  aihiUted,  at  the  Olympic  gamea 
eelebtaled  by  Philqt  at  IKnm.  Arialolle  held  him 
in  hi^  eateem.  (WmL  iii.  10— 12;  EULEmd. 
tL  10 ;  JVann.  m  10.)  He  is  mid  to  have  been 
tha  fiiat  poet  wbo  made  love  intrigaea  a  pRHoiaeDt 
part  fA  oomedy.  He  gained  ten  i>nxea,  the  wbtde 
nnmbcff  of  hia  comedies  being  six^-five.  Though 
be  ia  nid  to  have  destroyed  several  of  hia  playa  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandridea  waa  alw  a  dithyiambic  poet,  but 
we  hare  no  remaina  at  his  dithyianba.  (Suidas, 
■.«.;  Athen.  iz.  p.  374;  Meineke ;  Bode.)    [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ('AMf^m^),  •  pUtoaopfaer 
of  Abdera,  of  the  sehotd  of  Demoeritna,  Booriahed 
abont  840  &  c  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert  ix  58, 
p.  667,  Staph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gaiiied  hia  fsTonr  by  flattery  and  wiL 
Frem  the  aasinsas  of  hia  tamper  and  bis  love  of 
pkasara  he  obtmned  the  aroellation  of  •J8a«HHa^. 
When  Alexander  had  kilted  CleitB^  Anaxardns 
consoled  him  with  tb»  "«■'""«  **a  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
choi  waa  thrown  by  ahipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  &rpnia,  to  whcm  he  had  nran 
mortal  oflbBae,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  atone  moctar.  The  philoao[dier  endnred  hia 
snffuings  with  tiw  ntmoot  fbrtitnd&  Cicero  (7W. 
iL  21,  da  AU.  7>sor.  iiL  S3)  is  the  eariiest  antho- 
rity  for  this  tale.  Of  the  phiktaophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus  we  know  nothing.  Swne  writers  nndmtand 
his  title  •dSaifianaii  as  meaning,  that  be  was  the 
liiihur  a  phfloaophy  lAieh  made  tha  and  of  lift 
to  be  edBoifiepfa,  nd  they  made  him  the  fbonder 
of  a  sect  called  eJBa^wsiOTf,  of  wbidi,  howarar, 
he  himself  ia  the  only  person  meirtkNied.  Stmbo 
(Pl  594)  aaeribea  to  Anaxarchua  and  CalBatbenea 
tbe  reoenaton  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  ia 
Darioa^  perfume  casket,  and  which  ia  genoally 
attribnlad  to  Ariatotta.  (Aziian,  AmA.  it.  10 ; 
Pht^W.  £2;  Plin.  «fi.2Si  Aelkn,  V.  H.  iz. 
c;87;  Bmcksi;  mt.  PUkm.  L  p.  1207;Dathe, 
iVoMb  A  Amamrdn,  Idpa.  1 763.)     [P.  S.] 
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ANAXA'RETE  CAnafoptrn^  «  maiden  of  die 

island  oS  Cypiui,  who  belonged  to  the  andent  b- 
milj  of  Teucer.  She  remained  nnmored  by  the 
pTofeauon*  of  lore  and  lamentationi  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  deipair,  hung  hiniMlf  at  the  door  of  her 
reudence.  When  the  nnfiHtunate  youth  waa 
going  to  be  buried,  iha  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  fnnentl  proceinon ;  but 
Venua  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  atone 
atatue,  which  was  preaerred  at  Salamie  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Ventu  Proipidena.  (Or.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Libenlis  (39),  who  relates 
tbe  Hune  story,  caUt  the  maiden  Ariiaoe,  and  ber 
lover  Areeophon.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XlASorANAXlSCA*<i(fwor'Ani(if), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  br^ 
ther  of  Mnaatnoa,  with  whom  he  ts  uaoally  men- 
tumed.  The  temple  of  th«  Dioacnti  at  Arsos  con- 
tainad  also  the  statues  of  theaa  two  sum  «  Castor 
(Pau*.  iL  21  §  6X  and  on  the  throne  el  Amyclae 
both  were  reimaented  riding  on  horseback.  (iiL 
18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  CAM^tCta).  1.  A  dugfater  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  beome  the 
mothw  of  Acastas,  Peisidioe,  PekKoa,  Hiimothoe^ 
ud  AloaMii.  (ApoDod.  i.  ».  g  10.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cntieu,  and  leoond  wife  of 
NertoK  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  9.) 

3.  A  daoj^ter  of  Pldathenes,  and  atster  of  Ag»- 
naanon^  married  Stnphius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pyiades.  (Paiis.t.29.H;SchoLatf.ra(np. 
OaiC  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  117)  ealla  the 
wife  of  StropUoa  Astyochok  Bnrtatfaiu  (ad  lU 
ii.  296)  oonfimnds  Affunenmon^  ntter  with  the 
daoghter  of  Cratiens,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut.  de  Flum.  4.       [L.  S.  j 

ANAXI'BIUS  ('Ara(f«toi).  ^»  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Bycantinm,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Qnaki,  on  tbor  airival  at  Tiatna  on  tao 
Eiudne,  tent  Chririsophns,  ono  ct  their  generals, 
at  his  own  iwoposal,  to  obtain  a  sofficient  nnttiber 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c.  400. 
Xen.^fiai.  r.  1.  §  4.)  When  howeyer  Cheiriso- 
l^ias  met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  broaght  beck 
nothing  from  Anuibins  but  ciril  wtffda  and  a  pro- 
miae  «  enqiloyment  and  pay  aa  soon  as  they  came 
oat  of  the  Eoxine.  (Anab.  vi  1.  g  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Boaponu,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Phanabaxus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satiapj,  again  engaged  to  fiuniih  them  with  poj, 
and  bronnt  them  over  to  Byzantinm.  Here  be 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anudbius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  ^e  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remons trances  of 
Xenophon.  {AueA.  m.  1.  1 1-83.)  Soon  after 
this  die  Gneks  left  the  town  nnder  the  CMmnand 
of  the  adrentttrer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  snbsequendy  acted  on 
bjr  Aristarchns  the  Haimost,  that  all  Cyiean  iA- 
diers  found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
{JmA.  viL  1.  9  36,  2.  S  6.)  Being  however  soon 
af^er  aupttseded  in  the  oonunand,  md  finding  him- 
edf  OMleeted  by  Phannbnsus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge oimnlf  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
anny  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  bat  the 
enteffoin  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
tliRatstrfAiMtHGhu.  (JnoBi  tU. -2.  i  M4.)  In 
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the  yaar  8S9,  Anazilrias  was  sent  oat  hm  Spatta 

to  supersede  Dereyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dna,  and  to  dieck  the  rising  fortimes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespant.  Hoe  he  met  at  first  with  some 
aacceases,  till  at  length  Iphicratea,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Atheniana,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandma,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possesaioa.  Anaxllnas,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  AUienian  amboscade,  and  forescy^ 
ing  the  cotainty  of  bis  own  defeat,  denied  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  ffif^  Hia  own  doty, 
he  sud,  reqnind  him  to  die  there;  and,  with  a 
small  body  of  eamrades,  be  lemained  m  the  s|K>t, 
fighting  till  he  fiill,  &  c  888.  (Xen.  ffdL  iv.  a 
%  32—39.)  [B.  R] 

ANAXI'CBATES  QA^ucp^j),  a  Greek 
writer  (rf  nncertain  date,  one  of  whoee  statemenu 
is  conpand  with  ene  of  Qaitodenraa.  He  wrote 
a  wodc  on  AtgoUs.  (SdioL  ad  Bar^  Mtd.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS(;*AFa(l8^t),king  ofSparta, 
11th  of  the  Eniypontuls,  son  of  Zeuzidarans,  coo- 
tem|iorary  with  Anazander,  and  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  aeoond  Messenian  war,  b.  c  668L 
(Fhna.in.7.15.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDAIIUS  CA*«|»^Mf),  HI  Adiaeaa 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  164,  and  again 
in  B.C.  \66.  (Polyb.  xzzL  6,  8,  xzxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILATJS  C**^", 
'AMi((Aa0f),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  irith  Plato  and  Dcmoe- 
thenes,  the  former  at  whosn  he  attadud  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog,  Laert.  iiL  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titlea  of  nineteen  of  hia  cmiedks, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  snbjecta.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,84;  X.  190;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  37  4^ 
416,  655;  Meineke;  Bode.)  [P.  &] 

ANAXILA'US  nLM{(Xaoi),aGTeek  historian. 
ot  moertain  date.  (Dionya,  Ant.  Horn.  LI;  Diog. 
Laert.  i  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  rA«{£xaoi),  of  Byxaotiom, 
one  of  the  parties  who  sumndeced  Byxantiiiin  to 
the  Atiienians  in  b.c  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surreoder,  bnt 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitanta  were 
ahnost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  iMLi  3.  §  19; 
Pint  Ale.  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a. ;  oomp.  DioA.  xiiL 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  §  Z) 

ANAXILA'US  ('AroflXaoi)  or  ANA'XILAS 
("AMitUat),  tyrant  of  Rhigiuh,  was  the  son  of 
Cietines,  ami  of  Mesaenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rheginm  in  B.  c;  494,  when  the  Smmm 
and  other  Ionian  fugitive*  seised  upon  Zande. 
Shortiy  af^rwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fivsh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Heasene.  (Herod,  vi  22, 28;  Thuc  vi 
4  i  comp.  Ariatob  PU.  v.  10.  g  4.)  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  asaiitanee  of  the  for  hia 
&ther.iiHlaw,  Terilhis  of  Himera,  against  Tbenm. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anazilaaa 
was  manied  to  Hieio.  (SchoL  ad  PmL  PftJk.  L 
112.)  Anaxilana  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythna 
guardian  oS  his  children,  who  obtained  poaseuioD 
of  their  inheritance  in  467*  but  waa  aooo  afler- 
watds  dqmved  of  the  sovwngnty  by  the  pe(^d& 
(Diod.  XL  48,  66, 76.)  The  dirondogy  cf  Anazi. 
laus  has  been  discussed  by  Brntley  (Diti,  <m  Pha- 
hritff.  105,  &C.,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anazilaus  of  PanaaniaB  (iv.  23.  §  3)  is  the 
Hme  M  the  one  DMBtioMd  abm. 
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ANAXILA'US  CA^iiC^Xm),  a  phpicim  and 
Pydiagami  pliikMoidwr,  wu  bran  at  LuiMn,  but 
tt  wtiA  atj  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  H«  was 
bnudwd  by  the  Kuperor  Angiutoa  from  Rome 
tD&  It^j,  Sl  c.  28,  cm  account  of  hia  biaag  ac- 
caed  of  beii^  a  magirian  (Eiueb.  Gmm.  ad 

putod  in  hia  pntimng  wiieiiui  tkill  in  wtonl 
philnaopby,  and  thu  perfbnninff  hj  natnral  nMaaa 
ttRain  wonderfhl  thuiga,  whidi  bj  the  igDoiaot 
ind  cRdnkma  wm  ascribed  to  magic  Theae 
tricki  are  moitiiRted  by  Sl  Iimama  {i.  18. 1 1, 
IiL60,ed.  Paria,  1710)  and  St.  Epi^umins  (A^ 
Haem,  lih.  i.  tom.  iiL  Ham-.  14,  toL  L  pi  232.  ed. 
CtAoa.  1682),  and  MTcr^  ipecimena  are  given  hj 
P&nj  (JT.  JV.  xix.  4,  xxr.  95,  zzviii.  49,  zzxiL  52, 
xzzT.  50),  which,  bovever,  need  not  be  beie  men> 
tiooed,  aa  aome  are  quite  ineredUile,  and  the  othen 
Day  be  oanly  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variaa  OktmriL 
nL10,pL213,&ced.Itom.l587.)  [W.  A.  O.} 

ANAXIXIDES  ^A^AOnf),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  HDcatain  date,  the  anthn  of  a  mA  upon  pbilo- 
aepheia.  (Diog.  ImoL  iii.  2 ;  Hieren.  c  Jovm.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  CArafl^fwi)  of  Mite- 
taa,  the  m  of  Piaxindea,  bom  a.  c  610  (Aptdtod. 
op.  Dipf.  lami.  n.  1,  2]^  vna  me  of  the  eariieat 
philoMipheta  of  the  laidan  adiool,  and  u  conmoDly 
Hid  to  have  been  initnicted  his  fnend  and 
conn  try  man  Thale^  it*  fint  ibonder.  (Cic  Acad. 
iL  37  ;  Simplic  ta  JrvM.  lib.  i,  EoL  6,  a, 

od.  Aid.) 

He  waa  the  fint  author  of  a  phiIotq>Iucal 
tiCBiin  inOnA  proacanleHPhawydeaof  Synw 
be  an  execptieii.  (Thegnit  <Vat  xxvi)  Hit 
wort  eooMcd,  accwding  to  ZHogenai,  of  iiminwiy 
■tawifnta  of  Ida  opininu  (vwottrroi  xflfaXouAh? 

fcderiv),  and  mu  accidentally  fennd  by 
ApoUodonta.  Suidaa  girea  the  litlea  of  aeveral 
treatiiea  n^qMiMd  to  lure  been  written  by  him  j 
bnt  they  are  ertdently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  8  DUMiDdcntiBdli^  of  the  eipwirioM  of 
oaifier  writen 

The  eariy  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
bejaod  the  contemplaUon  of  the  aenaible  worid. 
B«t  it  waa  not  in  jfta^  mom  azperimental ; 
Bar  did  it  retain  ondar  the  aseeeMMS  of  Thalet 
Ae  mathematical  chaiacter  which  aMBB  to  have 
tclonged  to  him  individnally,  vbA  wtiidi  so  re- 
mwffraWy  diatinguished  the  omtempomy  Italian 
or  Pythagonan  sdiooL  (Comp.  ContiD,  Hid,  de  la 
A&'Lcc;  vii)  Tha  ^ysioli^  of  Anazimaader 
eoHHlad  dadfy  oC  ^wmhtioiia  eonwinihig  the 
geuenlieu  of  the  caiatii^  anivme.  He  fint  osed 
Ae  word  ifX^  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
latber  the  material  ont  of  which  they  wen  fonned ; 
be  hdd  that  this  ifjc^  was  the  infinite  (ri  dtTtiper), 
"- TlnaTiiig,  and  divine  (Arist  Pijii.  iiL  4),  though 
aat  attribotiag  to  it  a  niritnal  or  intelligent  natnre ; 
■id  that  it  waa  tlw  nntnce  farto  whidi  all  things 
wm  naolved  on  tHair  disscdution.  (Simplic.  L  c) 
We  have  aevaal  mon  particulir  aecoimta  of  his 
ofDiona  on  llua  pnnii  Imt  they  dife  materially 
Gram  each  other. 

Accordiog  to  some,  the  inipm  was  a  ringle 
d«tenninBte  sabstaoee,  having  a  middle  natnre 
hetnsn  «ala  and  air;  ao  that  Anazimaader^ 
thsoiy  wnold  hold  a  mitUle  phue  between  those  of 
Hake  and  Anazimenea,  who  deduced  everything 
bm  the  two  latter  elements  respectively ;  and  the 
Ane  sjatema  would  eijiibit  a  gndul  fvogress 
bam  taa  wmlTrTlwlV"  of  tha  aeoaifale  towaida 


that  ti  the  IntdBgible  (eompare  the  doctrine  of 
Anazimenea  aoBeeming  air.  Pint  d*  Plae.  PkiL 
L  3),  the  hat  at^  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
tsken  by  Anaxagotas  in  the  iatrodnction  of  poCs. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  eariier  than  Alexander  of  Aphndiaia* 
SmpL  Plifft.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Ariatotlo 
seems  to  allnde  to  it  (d«  Cod.  iiL  5^  Other  ae- 
eoont*  rei»caent  Anaximander  as  leaviiw  the  nature 
of  the  iwtipaf  iodetenninate.  (Diog.  Laert  L  e. ; 
Sim^  Pk^  fid.  6,  a;  PlnL  Ptao.  Ph.  i.  3.) 
Bnt  Ariatotie  in  another  plaoe  (Mrfqii.  zi.  2),  and 
Theophnatna  SmpL  Pl^  foL  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  qieaks  very  definitely  and  seenu  to  refer  to 
Anazimander's  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem^ 
bling  Anaxagoraa  in  making  the  Awiipof  conaiat  of 
a  mizttira  of  aimple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
iftMOfupi^  of  Anaxagonw).  Out  «f  this  matMial 
dl  thinga  wen  organifed,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  natnre,  bat  by  the  coDcnrrenea  of  homogeneom 
partidea  already  eziating  in  it ;  a  jmceu  which, 
according  to  Anazagoras,  was  eftcted  by  tha 
agency  of  mtelligence  (mwi),  whilst  Anaximander 
rderred  it  to  the  convict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  tha  particles.  (Plat,  ap, 
EuKb.  Praep.  Stai^.  L  8.)  Thus  &a  doctrines  of 
bodi  philosophers  would  reaemUe  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  apposed  to  the  o^niona  ol 
Thalea,  Anaximenea,  and  Diogenea  of  Ap^lonio, 
who  derived  all  snbriances  bom  a  single  but 
diaogeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  miier 
of  Thales  cocresponded  to  the  oceoa,  from  which 
Homer  makee  wl  things  to  have  qnm^  ao  the 
iwtipow  of  Anazimnnder,  indnding  all  in  ■  cmi- 
fused  nnorganized  stale,  would  be  the  [Ailoeophical 
exi»esBion  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art. 
Amaximaiider,  in  Ench  and  Oniber*s  Bmyel,) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  fand»- 
mental  hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  specolative  system  of 
physica  is  sore  to  falL  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  amvavi^  and  snironnded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion }  bnt  that  the  az- 
terior  stntmn  of  fin  waa  broken  np  and  collected 
into  naaiBi ;  whence  the  ann,  moon,  and  stara  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  ramd  the  three 
sdieres  in  whidi  tbey^  wen  nspectivdy  fixed. 
(Eoseb.  Lc;  Plat  dki^.  iL  15, 16  ;  Aiiak  di 
Ooel.  a.  13  ) 

Aoootding  to  Diogetua,  he  tbonglit  that  the 
mooo  borrowed  its  light  fronj  the  son,  and  that 
the  latter  body  conaiated  of  pure  fin  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statemento  of  Plutarch 
(<i«  Plati.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  {Ed.  L  26,  27) 
an  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  26  times  as  laige  aa  the 
earth,  and  thon^t  diat  the  light  of  tha  nn  isaaad 
through  an  orifice  as  huge  aa  the  earth ;  that  tha 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  tta 
phases  wen  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotatimt. 
-  For  his  theory  of  the  original  prodncdon  of  ani- 
mals, indnding  man,  in  water,  and  their  gndual 
progress  to  the  conditim  of  htnd  animals,  see 
V\aX.d»Plae.  t.  19;  Enadt.  Uc;  PhL  Ani^aa. 
viiL  8  ;  Orig.  PM.  e.  8 ;  and  eompai*  IMod.  i,  7. 
He  held  a  phinlity  of  worida,  and  of  goda  ;  bnt  in 
what  sense  is  not  dear.  {Go.  d»  AoL  Deer.  L 10; 
PhiL  <ja  Pbu.  L  7.) 

Tha  oae  cf  tha  Qnomon  waa  fint  iatndneed 
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into  Gneee  by  AiMihnander  or  hit  cont«mponnea. 

(PaTorin,  ap.  Di»g.  L  e. ;  PUn.  ii.  8  ;  Herod.  iL 
109.)  The  assert) on  of  Diogenes  that  he  imtented 
thii  initmrnent,  and  alio  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
repntation.  On  the  sobject  of  the  Goomon,  sea 
SahnsB.  PSk.  SnrdLj.  44fi,  K  0,  «d.  Utneht, 
1689,  and  Schanbaeh,  GuA.  d.  GrieAAilnmimie, 
p.  119,  &c  It  probablj  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
noriiantal  plane,  and  iu  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  iJiortest  shadow  daring  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  hj  its  shorteA  and  longest 
meridian  shadows ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  eztienuty  it*  shadow : 
to  the  latter  two  pmposes  Anarimandcr  is  laid  to 
have  applied  it;  bat  since  then  is  little  eridence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  eqnlnoetial  dnles  wen  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  most  be  donbted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  b^  a  rongh  obaerration  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  Ac)  Anazi- 
mander  flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycmtes  of 
Samos,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  Ivili.  2  (b.  c.  647).  according  to 
Apdlodoraa.  (opi  Dioff.  L  e.)  But  since  Polyecatas 
yttgm  to  mga  b.  c.  582,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximnnder's  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  <.  v. 
"IfvKot)  bemumt.  (Clinton,  FomI.  Hell)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  oS  infonnation  see  Preller, 
HiiL  PbUcti^L  Graeco-RomoKae  ex  fontium  loeia 
eimtala.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXl'MENES  CAsngi^i),  who  u  n«iaUy 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  bom  at  Miletus,  like  Thalea  and  Anazimander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
tat  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  ti  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laettioa  qootes  at 
IcngUi  two  letters  nid  to  him  been  wiittes  to 
FyuH^oras  by  Anazimenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  ^waking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  eongntolates  Pythagocas  on  his  removal  to 
Crotosa  from  Samoa,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tynmts  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  aptunaching  war  with  the 
Permns,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  lonians 
mutt  he  subdued.  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  3,  &c) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  aa  to  the  eaet  pe- 
iwds  of  the  Mrth  and  daMh  of  Anaximenea :  but 
sinoe  there  is  snffioant  eridenoe  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoias,  B.  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  a  c  544,  he  most  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Sttab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic.  de  NaL  Dear.  i.  11 ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p  238.)  The  question  is  dtscnsaed 
by  Clinton  in  the  PhiUdogiGal  Moaeom.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  Ac.) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  tne  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  aniverse: 
and  aa  Thalea  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  aii  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  thii^  the 
primary  fixm,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  whxh  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metaph.  L  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
•eem  to  have  tiiought  it  poseible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  1^  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
■ingle  eknent :  irinle  AnHdmander,  on  the  coo- 


traiy,  regarded  the  sabatance  oat  of  which  the 
univetie  was  fiwrned  as  a  nuztnra  at  all  ckncBta 
and  qualities.  The  proccM  by  whidi,  accwdiDg  to 
Anazimenes,  finite  things  wm  fotmod  fran  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rsiebction 
produced  by  motioa  which  had  ezisled  from  all 
etomiM' :  thu  the  earth  was  CMted  oat  cf  nr 
made  dense,  and  from  the  eanh  the  am  snd  ths 
other  heav^y  bodies.  (Pint.  op.  BimA.  Pnep. 
Boofg.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  prodnced  by  didierent  degrees  ai 
densi^  of  the  primal  element :  the  dooda  were 
formed  by  the  tiuckening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  ito  plsce  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  iu  shape.  (Pint.  <fe 
Pr.  Priff.  7,  dt  Plae.  Pk-HH;  AristoL  AfHapk, 
iL  13.) 

Hence  it  ■|)pcan  that  Anaxinenea,  like  hia  pr»- 
decesson,  hoi  the  atemi:^  of  mattaf :  nor  indeed 
does  he  saem  to  have  believed  in  the  itristimrifi  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  hnman  aonl, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  tike  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Pint  de  Plae.  PL  IS);  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  sappoaing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  ne  heU  that  motion  was  a  natnnl 
and  nscesaaif  law  of  the  aniranb  It  ia  thcfcfiwc 
not  nnreasonaUe  in  nntaich  to  Uame  him,  aa  well 
as  Anasimander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  worid  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.  (Pint.  L  c)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANAXI'MEN£S('Ara(t^i)ef  LAiirucus. 
Sim  of  Aristodea,  and  pninl  of  Zoilns  and  Diogenea 
the  Cynic  He  was  a  ooatempany  of  ai»»^imW 
the  Great,  whom  he  u  said  to  have  inatnicted,and 
whtnn  he  aceomponicd  on  hi*  Ariatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  i;  e, ;  Endoc  p.  5i ;  comp.  Diog.  l^att.  r. 
10 ;  Diod.  XV.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pansaniaa  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  abont  the 
manner  in  which  he  nved  his  native  town  from 
the  wiath  itf  Alazander  fiir  haviiv  ewonsed  the 
cause  the  FeraianB.  His  giatefiubllowMstiMiM 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympic  Anazi- 
menes wrote  three  histmical  worics :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (HarpocraL  *.  v.  KoAlAi),  'AA^rvtfmti; 
EustrUius.  ad  AriMtot.  Eth.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  histmy  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Diog.  LaerL  iL  3 ;  Harpo- 
craL ff.  'AAk1^x(">  vrho  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Paasaoias 
(vL  18.  $  2)  calls  rd  'EAAntriy  dpxoM,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  wpArm  Uroplm 
or  aiptirq  hrtpl^  (AUho.  vi.  SiSt ;  Died.  zv. 
89.)  It  eonmriaed  in  twelve  bowa  the  hiatorj  of 
Greece  tcom  tne  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battie  of  Mantin^  and  the  death  of  Epaminondaa 
He  was  a  very  skilfnl  rhebmcian,  and  wrote  a 
woric  calumniating  the  tliree  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens^  and  Thebes,  which  he  puUished 
undcf  the  name  of  Theo|K»npiia,  hia  penional  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitatea  the  ityla  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  woric.  This  production  Anazinawa  aent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exaspention  ag^nst 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vL  8.  §  3 ;  Suid. 
Lc)  The  histories  of  Anazimotea,  of  whidt  only 
voy  few  ftismento  an  now  eztan^  are  coMnred 
bj  Pltttardi  (A-oea  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetiHical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  IM  Jtaeo^  19 ;  De  adm.  vi 
die.  Oemoitk.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  hia  histories,  shews  that  the  andonta  did  not 
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thiak  lii^f  of  than,  and  tint  they  wan  men  of 
t  rhetorical  thaa  an  hutorial  chanetw.  He  en- 
ytfti  ame  teputUMO  m  •  teachtt  of  ihetoric  and 
M  m  on  tor,  both  in  the  aiiemMy  of  Qm  people 
iM  in  the  courts  of  juitice  (Dionyi.  Hal.  L.  &  ; 
Pant.  L  eX  and  aUo  wnrte  qteeehea  for  othen, 
mh  u  the  oae  wiaA  Entbiaa  delivmd  agunrt 
^^M.  (Athen.  zuL  p.  591;  comp.  Harpocr.  x. «. 

Tboe  hare  been  iritica,  such  aa  Cannbon  (ad 
Dioff.  Laeri.  iL  3),  who  tbou^t  that  the  ifaetori- 
dui  and  the  historian  Anaximenee  were  two  dit- 
tiiKt  pcnoM ;  bat  their  identity  has  beeD  proved 
by  Tccy  nUisbctvy  anuioenti.  What  reoduv 
Un  a  penon  of  the  highest  impwtance  in  the  hia- 
Wj  <^  Greek  UteraSoie,  u  the  following  fact, 
wludi  haa  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
anwigatima  of  our  own  age.  He  ii  th*  only 
ibeUnein  prenraa  to  the  tnw  of  Aiiitotla  whose 
■dntifie  tmtiae  on  rhetoric  ia  now  •xtnot.  This 
n  the  MHcaUed  'PvropMn)  i^t  'AA^CwSper,  which 
ii  gsoaOj  printed  aiiiong  the  woriu  of  Aristotle,  to 
vbrna,  Bowem,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opimon  that  it  ia  a  woric  of  Aoaxi- 
noMs  was  firrt  expretted  by  P.  Vict«ius  in  his 
p^te  to  Aristotlo^  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  finnly 
rataUiibed  as  >  fiKt  by  Speogel  in  bis  SMwywYit 
Tfxn*r,  "Sire  Artinm  Smptores  tla  initiis  naqne 
sil  ediUM  Aristotclia  de  rhetorics  libros,"  Stottgard, 
lO,  p.  182.  Ac  (Comp.  QuintiL  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Oeaaer  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
ii  preceded  by  « letter  which  is  maniiixtly  of  later 
and  wu  pcobibly  inteitded  aa  an  introdve- 
tin  10  the  study  of  tbe  Rbetoiie  of  Aristotle, 
lite  work  itself  u  much  interpolated,  bnt  it  ia 
al  any  nte  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
nbjen  beyiHid  tbe  limita  adopted  by  his  predeeeo- 
Hia,  with  whose  worka  he  waa  well  acqnainted. 
He  dirides  eloqaence  into  forensic  and  delibanti*e, 
bat  alia  aa^esta  that  a  third  kind,  the  qpidactia, 
diwld  be  aepamted  tarn  tbeio.  As  vegnda  the 
phn  and  eoastmction  of  tbe  work,  it  ia  erident 
Uat  its  aothn  was  not  a  phUoaophtf  :  the  whole 
ii  a  leries  of  pnctical  anggeatiooa  how  this  or  that 
•abject  ahoold  be  treated  ondei  Torioua  drcum- 
>tincea,aa  far  as  aigomentation,  expresrim,  and 
tbe  aanttanent  of  ^  ports  of  a  KpteA  are  con- 
otdmI.  (Voaaiaa,  <fe  Hiilor.  Graee.  p.  92,  &&,  ed. 
Weitemaon ;  Ruhnken,  HM.  CtiL  Orat.  Grate. 
>86;  WestennaiiBtfiWLdrrGrwct.&mfliani' 
tei,  §  69.)  [L.  S.] 

AX  AXIPPUS  CAxdiEnnra*),  m  Atheniao  comic 
poet  of  the  new  eouedy,  waa  cwtemporary  with 
Astigoaaa  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flomi^ 
ed  about  b.  c  303k  (Suidaa,  a.  r.)  We  have  the 
litV*  ft  foor  of  his  plays,  and  perfa^  of  one  more. 
(MeiKk^  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXIS  (^AmCu),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
<haaoe,  which  was  cairied  down  to  b.  a  360, 
tW  jasr  bB(m  the  aocesrioD  of  PhiHp  to  the  king- 
^  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xr.  95.) 

ANAXO  ('Aya(^).  1.  [ALCuirE.]  2.Awo- 
aan  of  TToesen,  whom  Theaeoa  waa  aaid  to  have 
nnitd  o£  After  slaying  bar  aona,  be  violaled  bar 
iaaghten.  (Plat  Tie*.  29.)  [L.  a] 

ANCAEUS  ('ATtrauu).  1.  A  aon  of  the  Ar- 
ea^ Ljcorgns  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and 
£>d>«  of  .^q>enor.    (ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 

tO-H;  H^in.^aA  173;  Horn.  /^iL609.) 
He  na  one  of  the  AigonauU  lud  partook  in  tbe 
Calf  dsuu  hont,  in  whkh  ha  was  killed  by  ^ 


boar.  (Apollud.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paua. 
TiiL  5.  %  %  45.  S  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rfaod.  u.  S94 ;  Or. 
Met.  Till  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poaeidon  and  Aatypalaea  or  Alia, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  and  hndtand  of 
Saida,  the  dau^ter  of  the  rinr-god  ftUeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaaa,  Eoodoe, 
Samoa, Alitberses, and  Paiihenop&  (PBna.TiL4. 
g  2;  Callim. /fysm.  m  Del  50.)  This  henaeems 
to  have  been  confomided  by  some  mythognphers 
with  AocaeuB,  tbe  son  of  Lycuigns ;  for,  accnding 
to  Hyginns  {Fob.  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, waa  one  of  the  Atgonauta,  but  not  tbe  other ; 
and  Aw^loDiiis  Rhodias(iL  667,  &c.)  relates,  that 
after  uu  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  hdmaroaa  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  ii  just  whet  Apolludorus  rektes  of  Aii> 
caens,  the  son  of  Lycuigns.  Lycaphnn  (449), 
moreover,  in  qmlring  of  the  death  of  the  Ion  of 
Lycnrgna  tqr  the  Calydmion  boar.  mestioDs  a  pm- 
TOb,  which,  according  to  the  Schdiast  on  Ap<4- 
kmins  (L 185),  originated  with  Antaeus,  the  son  of 
Poaeidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  mna  thua: 
Ancaeus  waa  fond  of  agricultanl  occnpations,  aud 
planted  many  vinea.  A  aeer  aaid  to  him  that  he 
would  not  Utc  to  taste  the  wine  of  bis  Tinqraid. 
Wb«ii  Ancaeus  afkerwarda  was  on  the  pant  ti 
putting  a  cup  of  wi&e,  the  growth  of  his  own  vin^ 
yard,  to  hia  mouth,  he  scorned  the  leer,  who,how- 
tjvt,  answered,  woAAi  furof^  a^Aui^t  t<  ml 
X*oii«tr  iitpmr,  **  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cop  and  the  lip."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tamoH  amse^  and  Aneama  was  inftrawd  that  a 
wild  boar  waa  near.  Ho  put  down  hia  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  waa  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phraae  waa  uaed  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  onforeaeen  occurrence  1^  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thiriwall 
itti'Uo&y.  AfweMMtTid.  i.  p.  106,  Ac)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  A  zxiii.  635.  [L.  &] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
pnetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marioa  <a  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Roma  in  B.  c  87. 
(A^nan,  A  C.  i.  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship 
Caesar  and  Bibulua,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caeaar,  and  in 
conseqaence  of  hia  serricea  to  the  ariatocratical 
party  obtained  the  prsetorahip  in  &  c  56.  He 
aucceeded  K  lhan  in  the  praviDce  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cie.  pro  SnL  53,  aa  i^soa. 
36;  SchoLBob.  ^  Aal. p. 304,  ia  F<irfw.p.317, 
ed.  OrellL)  One  <rf  Cicwo's  letters  ia  written  to 
him  (ad  #tM).  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Pnwcua.) 

ANCHE'SMIUS  ('Kyx*«l^^%  a  snmame  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  AtUc  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  tbe  god.  (Pans.  L  32.  §  2.)     [L.  8.] 

ANCHl'ALE  CAtxu^Aii).  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petua  and  mother  (rf  Cydnos,  who  was  beUaved  to 
nave  founded  the  town  of  An^iala  in  (Alicia. 
(Steph.  Byz.  a. «.)  Another  personage  cS  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1 130.    [L.  S.] 

ANCHl'ALUS  ('AtxIiCU")-  Three  mythical 
perooaagea  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od,  i.  180, 
viiLI12;  /i.  V.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHi'ALUS,  MICHAEL  (*A7x(oXor),  pa- 
triarch of  C(»utantinople  from  1167  to  1165  A.  n.. 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  chiuclie^  and  an  eminent  Ariatotelian 
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philoioplwr.  Hit  extant  woAi  in,  1.  Fin  ■vnodal 

decrem,  publithed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Uie  Jitt 
Or.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227)|  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  Uie 
emperor  Manuel  Comnentu  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontift  Of  the  latter  woric  only 
•ome  extiBcti  Iuto  been  published,  hj  Leo  Allv 
tina.  (i>f  Eedm.  OceideitL  lOqm  Ormd.  purpeL 
Ohwmc)  [P.  &] 

ANCHI'NOE.  [AcBiHoi.] 
ANCHIMO'LIUS  ('A7XM<<fA»fX  the  eon  of 
After,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  eiqiedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peinstiatidae  out  of 
Athena;  but  he  waa  defeated  and  killed,  about 
B.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  io  Attica. 
(Herod.  V.  63.) 

ANGHI'SES  i^Kyxl(nit\  a  ton  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Una.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  IL  xx.  208,&c.), 
from  Zens  himsalfi  (Comp.  ApoUod.  iiL  I  2.  g  2 ; 
ttuXa.adligeofh.lZZi.)  H7ginua(.fVii. 94) makes 
htm  a  son  of  Auoracas  and  grandson  of  Capyi. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  rojal  honse  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Id&  In  beauty 
he  equdled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  becane  the  iather 
Aeneaa.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  820 ;  Hes.  Tkng.  1008  -, 
Apollod.  Hygin.  U.  oc')  According  to  the  Honeric 
h^ma  on  Aphrodite  (15,  Ac),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreua.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  ^  father  of  a  son,  Aeneaa,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  diild  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  tlwt  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  Wben,tiiere- 
fore,  on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  waa  struck  by  a  flash  oS  l^htning, 
which  BGCoiditw  to  soma  tnditiona  UUed,  bnt  ac- 
cording to  otfien  only  blinded  or  bsKd  Urn. 
(Hygin,  L  c;  Serr.  ad  Am.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  iather  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
asMSted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennins,  attributes  pro- 
adc  powers  to  Anchises.  {Aat.  ii.  687,  with 
rv,  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  {Am.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &C.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  oC  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicamaasiis  (i  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  %esta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fad. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buriM  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  L  64 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  229 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Or^.  Gmt.  Rom. 
10,  &c)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Paosanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  fiom  him  the  name  of  Anchtsia. 
There  ware,  however,  some  other  {daces  beddes 
which  boasted  of  poseessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  sud,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
other*,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 


gulf  ofTbemuB  near  the  HeUeipoDt.  (C(Hion,46.) 
According  to  Apolledonta  (tiL  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyras  or  Lynm% 
and  Homer  (/{.  ziii.  429)  calls  H^ipodanteia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
SicyoQ  occurs  in  IL  zziii.  396.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISI'ADES  ^KyxffJI^\  ■  patianyiak 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  hu  son  Ameii 
(Hom.  //.  xviL  7fi4;  Viig.  Am.  vL  348),  and 
Echepohu,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
IL  xxiii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHU'RUS  ('ArKotywr),  a  son  of  the  Pluy- 
fp»a  king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  nughboorbood  of  the  town  of  Celaenae  is 
PhrygiL  Midas  consulted  the  (xacte  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  dosed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  ^eeioiis  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  gnat 
quantity  of  gold  and  ulver,  bnt  when  the  dhssa 
still  did  not  dose.  Us  son  Anchurus,  thinking  that 
li&  was  the  most  predons  of  all  thinga,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  cbaim,  which  doted 
immediately.    (Plut  ParalL  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUS  MA'RCiUS,  the  fourth  \xag  of  Room. 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twen^thiee  or  tweu^ 
four  yean,  frmn  abont  B.  c.  688  to  614.  Aecetd- 
ing  to  tradition  he  was  the  sonof  Numa^dangfater, 
and  sought  to  bead  in  the  footsteps  of  his  gnnd- 
fiither  by  reestablishing  the  religious  oaoBanies 
which  had  &llen  into  negject.  But  a  war  vitfa 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  parsniu  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  lAtins,  to^  wmnj  Latin  tewBs 
transported  the  iniialntants  to  Rome,  and  gan 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwdl  on.  These  ccmqnered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr*s  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  {Did.  of  AnL  ». «.  PUm.)  It  is 
related  fiuther  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  builtafbrtresi 
on  the  Janienhnn  aa  a  protection  asainst  Etnris, 
and  united  it  with  the  dty  by  a  bridge  acnei  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  f£  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  grouiid 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and  boilt  s 

f rison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increauag^ 
Liv.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iiL  36 — 45 ;  Cie. 
iL  IS ;  Pint.  Num.  21  \  Nidmhi^  HM.  ^Bmt,  i> 
p.  352,  Ac.;  Arnold,  AM  ffttaim,  i.  pi  19.) 
ANIxyBALEa  [INDIBIU&] 
ANIXyCIDES  (*Avto«0«>),  one  of  the  tm 
Attic  orators,  wbote  woriu  wen  contained  in  ihs 
Alexandrine  Camxi,  waa  the  son  of  Leogmm,  and 
was  bom  at  Athena  in  n.  a  467.  He  belmged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  femily  of  the  Ceryoes,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes,  (^t.  VU.  X.  OraL  p.  834,  b.,  Akili.  31 ; 
comp.  Andoc  da  Redti.  %26;  de  Myder.  §  141-) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  diguchical 
party  at  Athcnis,  and  through  tbail  inflnttoe  sh- 
taiaed,  in  b.  c  436,  together  with  Obneea,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  CorinthiaiU' 
(Thuc  L  61 ;  Pint.  Fit  X.  OraL  L  c)  After  thii 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  oc(a- 
uons  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
losaia,  Thesprotio,  Italy,  and  Sidly  (Andoc.  e.  Al- 
ct£.  §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  st- 
tacked  for  his  political  opinions  (c  Aid).  §  B}i 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  b.  c  415,  when 
be  became  involved  in  the  charge  bma^t  sgsinrt 
Alcibiades  far  having  praftned  the  mysteries  and 
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■nlSiAed  tba  HwniM.  It  i^pnicd  the  aign 
]ikdf  tiwt  .Andoddes  waa  an  icconipliM  in  the 
hUa  of  thcM  aimM,  vhidi  wu  believed  to  be  a 
ptdnmaif  iiep  towaids  overthiDving  the  demo- 
tntieal  constitutitni,  HDce  the  Hemea  itanding 
doM  to  hia  hooae  m  the  phyle  Ae^m  waa  among 
the  VST  few  utiA  kad  not  been  lojnnd.  (Pint. 
U.te.;  Ncpoa,  AiA  8;  Shnta,  Lee.  Amdoe. «.  8.) 
Andocidea  waa  aoeordinf^y  aeized  and  thrown  into 
priam,  but  after  aoma  time  recoTcred  hia  liberty 
by  a  [nmiae  that  he  wotild  rereal  the  namea  of 
the  ml  pspetratoia  <tf  the  crime ;  and  on  the  aog- 
genun  tf  one  Charmidea  or  llmaeiu  {de  MjftL 
1  48 ;  Pint  Atdk.  I  c),  he  mentioned  four,  aU  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  ia  nid  to  hare  alao 
denomned  hia  own  father,  but  to  haTe  nicued 
him  apin  in  tha  hour  of  danger.  Bnt  aa  Ando- 
cidea waa  imti^L*  to  clear  himawf  from  the  chargs, 
he  wu  deprived  of  hia  lighta  aaa  dtinen,  and  lefk 
AAu.  (Z)»/lRi.S^.)  He  now  trnvdled  about 
ia  Tatiooa  parta  of  Greece,  and  waa  chiefly  engaged 
ia  ctwunacM  enteipriiea  and  in  forming  con- 
Miiona  with  powerful  and  iDuHtiioiia  persona.  (iV 
MjM.  §  137;  Lya.  e.  Amioe.  §  6.)  The  meana  he 
aqdoyed  to  gain  the  fiiendahip  of  powerful  men 
wife  *■«—*'«—■  of  tha  moat  mmpntaUe  kind ; 
MofiAich  a  aarriee  ha  tendered  to  a  i«ince  in 
Cypnu  a  paiticnlariy  mentioned.  (CompL  Plut.  ^  c.  ; 
Phot.  mU  p.  468,  ed.  Befcker;  Taeta.  (M.  vi 
373,  &C.)  In  B.  a  411,  Andocidea  retained  to 
.^boia  on  the  eatabliahment  of  the  oligarchical 
gnwnuufnl  of  the  Foor  Hundred,  hcqnng  that  a 
acfttm  aarriee  he  had  rendated  the  Atheina  ahipa 
SnxH  would  aeenn  him  a  wdoome  reception. 
{Oi  Ad.  f§  11,  12.)  Bat  no  looner  were  the 
afigarcha  inibrmed  of  the  retun  of  Andocidea,  than 
thdr  leader  Peiaander  had  him  aeised,  and  accuaed 
hia  of  baring  si^iported  the  party  oppoaed  to  them 
■t  Samoa.  Darmg  hie  tiial,  Andocidea,  who  per^ 
cenad  tha  niaeiinratinn  pnniling  againat  him, 
haped  to  the  altar  which  itood  in  the  court,  and 
thnc  amomed  the  attitode  of  a  aoppliant  Thia 
mrtd  hia  life,  but  he  waa  impriaoned.  Soon  after- 
vaida,  howerer,  he  waa  aet  &ee,  or  eacaped  from 
Friam.  (iJtt JBgdL  §15;  Phiti-c;;  hjm.  e.Am- 
dKLS29.} 

Aadocidea  now  went  to  Cyimia,  where  for  a 
tiaw  he  enjoyed  tiie  fiioKUiip  of  Evagoraa ;  bat, 
by  ane  eiicnmatance  or  other,  he  ennerated  hii 
friend,  and  waa  eraiaigned  to  priaon.  Here  again 
he  camped,  and  after  the  Tictory  of  the  demMn- 
tiol  at  Athena  and  the  aboGtion  the  Fonr 
Ibriied,  he  Tsntand  tnee  man  to  letnm  to 
Athena;  bnt  aa  he  waa  »till  aufiering  onder  the 
KUenee  of  ciril  dw&anchiaement,  he  endearoored 
hj  meana  of  bribea  to  perauade  the  prytanea  to 
ailev  bira  to  attend  the  asaembly  of  the  peoi^ 
TW  litter,  bowcTW,  expelled  him  from  tM  ei^. 
{hp,  tAmiet.  S  39.)  It  wu  mi  thia  oocaahm, 
>-a  411,  that  Andoddea  ddirend  the  qieech  atiO 
-  (ttot  "on  hia  Return"  (a^v^JavrovicaMSoD), 
in  vUdi  he  petitioned  tor  petniaaion  to  reaide  at 
Athena,  but  in  vain.  In  thia  hia  third  exile,  An- 
dodda  went  to  leaide  in  EUa  (Phit.  VU.  X.  Orai. 
P-  835,  a.;  Phot.  L  c),  and  daring  the  time  of  his 
■lance  firom  hia  native  ci^,  Uu  houae  there  waa 
occupied  by  CletnAtm,  a  mano&ctiiRT  of  lyrea, 
wbo  hid  traced  hinarilf  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
owol  party.  (DtMyd.  §  146.) 

Andocidea  lenained  in  exile  till  the  year  a  a 
^  lAer  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 


Thirty  by  Thtaaybulna,  when  the  geoetal  amnea^ 
then  proclaimed  made  him  htqw  that  ita  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  alao.  He  hinfielf  aaya 
{de  Mytt.  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athena  from 
Cypnia,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  waa  aettled  in  Elia,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cypna  for  aommeicial  at  other  porpoeea;  far  it 
appaaia  that  he  had  become  reconoled  to  the 
prineea  of  that  idand,  aa  he  had  great  inflnence 
and  oonaidenble  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
I  20,  i)e  Mifit.  §  4.)  In  ooneeqaence  of  the  ge- 
neral amneaty,  he  waa  allowed  to  remain  at  Athena, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  ycara,  and  aoon 
reeovered  an  influential  poaition.  According  to 
Lynaa  (e.  Andoc  $  33,  coup.  S  1 1),  it  waa  acaicely 
ten  daya  after  hia  return  that  he  brought  an  acco- 
aadon  againat  Archippna  or  Ariatippoa,  wUdi, 
however,  he  dropped  on  feceiving  a  an»  <^  neney. 
During  thia  period  Andocidea  became  a  mMuber 
of  tha  aanate^  in  whidi  he  ^eata  to  hare  poe> 
aeaaed  great  inflaenoa,  aa  well  aa  in  the  nqialar 
aaaemU^,  He  waa  gyauiaatarch  at  the  Hephae- 
ataea,  waa  aoit  aa  anhithenaa  to  the  lathmian 
and  Olympic  Ramea,  and  waa  at  laat  evui  en- 
traated  with  me  office  of  keeper  of  the  Mcred 
traaauy.  But  thaae  diatinctiona  i^paar  to  hava 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  hia  fbnner  ene> 
miea ;  fw  in  the  year  b.  c  4O0,  CalUaa,  aupported 
by  Cephlaina,  Agyrriiiua,  MeletoBi  and  Epicharea, 
urged  the  neceaaity  of  preventing  Andocidea  from 
attending  the  aaaembly,  aa  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  diafranchiaemenb 
But  as  Calliaa  had  bnt  little  hope  in  thia  coe,  ha 
brought  againat  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  myiteriea  and  violated  the  lawa  rcipecting  the 
temfh  at  Eleoaia.  (De  MfwI.  §  1 10,  &c)  The 
orator  [deaded  hia  caae  in  the  oration  itill  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteriea"  (irtpi  riv  iiutmjpUm),  and  waa 
acqnitted.  After  thia  attempt  to  cruah  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occapied  hia  fanner  poai- 
tion in  the  republic  for  npwarda  of  aix  yeara,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  B.  c  394,  he  waa  aent  aa  ambae- 
lador  to  Sparta  reapecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  conieqaeDce  of  Conon'a  victory  off  Cni- 
dna.  On  hia  return  he  waa  accuaed  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  .hia  embaaay  {nprnrptattUa),  The 
apeech  **0n  the  peace  -wiiii  LaoedamoQ"  {npl  v^* 
irpit  AamSai^iein  eipifntr),  which  ia  itill  extant, 
refers  to  thia  afiair.  It  waa  spoken  in  &  c.  393. 
(Clinton  [dacea  it  in  391.)  Andocidea  waa  fonnd 
guilty,  and  aent  into  exile  for  the  firartk  laau.  He 
oevei  letnmad  afterwards,  and  Beau  to  have 
died  ioon  afto-  thia  blow. 

Andocidea  iq>pean  to  have  left  no  iaane^  ainoe  at 
the  age  of  aeventy  he  had  no  children  {d»  MjfiL 
Sfi  146, 148X  though  the  icholiaat  on  Aristophanes 
( Pe^  1262^  mentirau  Antiphon  as  a  ion  of  An- 
docidea. This  waa  uobably  owing  to  hia  wander- 
ing and  nnateady  lite,  aa  well  aa  to  hia  diaaohle 
character.  (De  Myd.  %  100.)  The  large  fbrtone 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  bther,  or  aeqaired 
in  hia  ctmimercial  undertakings,  waa  greatly  dimi- 
niahed  in  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  life,  {De  Mjftt. 
§  144 ;  Lya.  e.  Amdoe.  g  31.)  Andocidea  has  no 
cbims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  aa  a  citisetL  Beaidea  tha  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  nndoubtedly  genuiite,  there 
ia  a  fourth  againat  Alcibiades  (nnd  *AAki£mC8ou), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  bjr  Andoeides  in  b.  c. 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  prohabihty  qwrioaa,  though 
it  ^^eara  to  contain  genuine  hiatorical  matter. 
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Twjlv  ueribad  it  to  PhaMX,  whik  oUm  think  it 
more  probablA  it  ia  the  work  of  aome  of  the 
later  riietoricians,  with  whom  the  accuiation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiadet  wu  a  standing  theme.  Bnidea 
thaw  four  orations  we  potseu  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  Teiy  ngoe  alhuioDs  to  othn  orations. 
(Slniter,  IteL  And.  p.  239,  &c)  At  u  ontor 
Andoddea  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been  held  in 
Tory  high  esteem  by  the  aneiente,  a>  he  ii  seldim) 
mentioned,  thongh  Valerins  Theon  is  Hid  to  hare 
written  a  ccprnmentary  on  liu  oiUinu.  (Snidu, 
t,  V.  9^.)  We  do  not  bear  of  hia  Itaniig  lieen 
tiained  in  any  of  the  u^ustical  aehook  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  pnbably  deTeliqied  liii  talents  in 
the  janctical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  bo  maonerism  io  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  firee  firom  all 
riietorical  pomp  and  otnament.  (Coma  Dionys. 
BMLd0lM.%  denM^Jmd.Bl.)  Bometimes, 
howevw,  his  style  is  difliise,  and  becomea  tedions 
and  obaaue.  The  beat  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Myateries ;  bat,  tor  the  history  of  the  time, 
aU  are  of  the  highest  Importaaoe.  The  orations 
am  printed  in  tiie  collections  of  the  Greek  otators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  beat  separate  editions  are  those  ef 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  Svo.,  and  of  AutCT  and 
Sanppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  worics 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocidet  are :  J.  0. 
Sloiter,  Lationei  Andoeideat,  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  O.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  tnuilation  of  Andoddei^  QoedUnbnrg, 
1832,  8to.  ;  Rohnken,  HiaL  OHL  Orat  Gra&c  pp. 
47-fi7 ;  Westermann,  Otadu  der  OriaA.  BencU- 
Kunbeit,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  ('A^VW)-  1-  The  hus- 
band of  Gorge,  the  dau^ter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneos,  and  father  of  Tboas.  When  Dio- 
medei  delivered  Oenens,  who  hod  been  imi»isoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrios,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
AndiaemoR,  since  Oenens  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  I  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  II.  iL  638;  Pans. 
T.  3.  S  fi.)  Antoninus  Libeialis  (37)  represents 
Oenens  as  nnmii^  the  govamment  after  hia 
liberation.  The  tomb  <^  Andiaeoion,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphisn 
in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
doms  (ii.  8.  §  3}  calls  Ozylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  i«  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  I^tusa- 
niaa  (i.  c)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Ozyhia  aa-the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoaa,  so  that  the  Oxylos  in  Apollodorus  mnat  be 
a  great-gnmdson  of  Aodramon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  Aluoroi  instead  of  'At^pcdfutvoi. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Ozylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  wm  was  nKtther  of  AnnJiiasns 
by  ApoUo.  (Ov.  MA  {z.  36S ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
Iliere  are  two  other  mythical  persiHiagea  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codros  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strain  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  &] 

ANDRAEHO'NIDES  (^MpaifmSivs),  a  pa- 
tionndc  from  Andraemon,  Grequently  givra  to  hia 
eon  Thoaa.  (Hon. /f.iL«38,  viL  168,  &c)  [US.] 

ANURA^OATHUS  {Mp4rra0at)  was  left 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  B.  c.  287, 
bat  treaeherousty  sunendared  it  to  Lysimachua. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  g  3.) 


ANDRANODORUS,  the  atRMur  of  Hien, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hiennymna,  the  grsnd- 
Bon  of  Hiero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliamce  widi 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himsdf  with  HannibaL 
After  the  aaaasaination  Hiennymna,  Andiano. 
donu  seised  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  nsurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracnaans,  and 
was  elected  in  eooseqnence  one  of  their  generak. 
But  the  an^aau  <rf  the  people  ezdted 
against  him,  he  waa  kilbd  ahwtly  afteiwatdi^ 
&  c.  214.  (liT.  zxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  CAwtpkti),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  woric  on  Uie  dtiea  of  Sicily,  of  whidt  the 
thirty-third  bocdc  ia  idemd  to  ttj  Athenaem. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  ('AsSfifaf),  of  Aigoa,  a  aea^ 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  luda  ■  atatae  of 
LysippuB,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boya*-wreatlin^ 
(Pans.  vi.  Ifi.  |  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  ('A*9piea%  the  name  of  aer^ 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  eaich  other.  The  Andreas  Cornea,  quoted 
aevaial  times  by  AStina  (which  title  hmmh  Cbaut 
ArMaronm)t  was  certainly  the  bteat  of  aQ.  and 
probably  lived  shortly  bdbre  Ai^tina  himeelf  fthat 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  ai 
the  title  waa  tmly  introduced  under  the  Romsn 
empoora.  {Diet,  of  Aid.  ■.  v.  ^raUofcr.)  \i, 
fi>r  want  of  any  poutive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages iriicfB  the  name  Andnas  oecnra  be  enppesed 
to  lebr  to  the  anne  poisan  (which  msy  ponbly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu* 
boea  (Cassius  latros.  PrchUm.  Plt^fa.  |  58),  the 
ton  of  Chiyiar  or  Chryuor  (4  row  Xf6in(»s  or 
XfNwnlopoj),  if  the  name  be  not  comtpt  (Galea, 
ExpHeaL  Voam  Hippocr.  t.  v.  'Mutor,  voL  xil 

105),  and  ooe  of  the  fiillowers  of  Hert^ihiliia 
Cela.  £M  Medic  Prae£  p.  81  ;  Suan.  De 
Arte  ObtUtr.  c  46.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  whiie  in  ti**"'*'"'—  on  that  prince^  shoctly 
before  the  hatda  of  Raphi*  (b.  a  317),  1^  Thco- 
dotna  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  antwed  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  mvrder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
V.  81.)  He  wrote  sevnsl  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  diflereut  ancient  anthora.  He  wai 
probably  tiie  first  peiaon  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydcophoUa,  vrideh  ha  callad  Kw^imvoj:  (Cae- 
lius  AnreL  Da  MoriK  Aad.  ui.  9,  pi  218.)  la 
one  of  his  worics  -r^t  larpurqt  rwAsTiiaf 
On  Mediad,  Oaualogg,  he  is  said  by  Soramia,  ia 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  toL  iil  p. 
85L),  to  have  given  a  Use  and  scandaloot  account 
'of  tbat  great  phvsician,  aaying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  nis  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fira  to  the  Hbiary  at  Oiidos ;  a 
story  which,  thongh  universally  considoed  to  be 
totally  unfonnded,  was  repeated  with  soaie  varia- 
tions fay  Vam  (in  Pliny,  H.  M  xzix.  2)  and 
John  Tzettes  (CUL  viL  HiiL  155,  in  Falwidiu, 
BibUtM.  Qraaea,  vol  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  nl.),  and  vat 
mneh  in  the  middle  agea.  (See  ISd. 

tif  (it  anem  Wiat  JMoKafi,  in  ElUa%  ^Mtew  af 
Eartj/  EmgUA  Metneal  Romanea,  voL  iii  p.  43) 
Eratotthenea  is  laid  to  have  accused  Andreas  d 
phgiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BiS^iafTMrA», 
Ou  A^iaOm  (or  Adattanr)      Awfa.  (B^/meL 
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Jtfiyi.  «■  V.  B^Sk^y99oj.)  The  one  oenn  m 
tnrnl  •Bdent  uthon  (Plinj,  ff.  If,  xx.  76,  xxiL 
iS,  ixxii  27 ;  Sl  Epi[rfiaiuiu,  ^tfo.  Ilaem.  i  1. 
S  3,  p.  3,  Ed.  Colon.  168-2  ;  SclioL  ad  Ariilopk. 

684,  B2S,  Ac),  but  no  other  facto  an  raUted  of 
that  Bead  ba  Ktioed  fane  (Le  Cl«e,  lfii<.  <fa 
faJfW;  lUsk.  IhK  0hHe;  ToL  xm.  p.  57,  ed. 

ProA;  SpKagd^mcdgtaMtd.;  iKiiMe,  Gs»- 
dkUs  <Ur  Aftd.)  [W.  A.  a.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Camaku  in  Cappddo- 
m,  probably  aboat  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  CoinmnitaTf 
on  the  Apocalypae,  which  ia  printed  in  the  princi' 
pal  editknu  of  ChiyMstom'i  warki.  Ho  also  wrote 
a  woik  entitled  Tho^xntica  Spintnalu,''  frag- 
ment* of  wfakh  an  extant  in  ibe  **  Eclogae 
Asceticae^of  Jriumatriarehof  AntioGh.  (Neteel, 
CUPai^Pt.i^flad.376«No.  I.plSSI.)  [P.&] 
ANDREASk  aidibuhop  of  Cbbts,  WBB  a  natire 
ofDamaaesa.  He  waa  fint  a  nxnk  et  Jenualent, 
wbaee  be  it  called  in  torae  ancient  writinos  "  of 
Jouslan"  {'I^MovAi^piIni]^  i  I^KNToX^FUfc),  then 
■  deacon  at  Cautaatmopie,  and  laatlj  ardibiihop 
ofCrete.  Hi*  time  ia  lather  donbtfoL,  but  Cave 
has  dwwn  dwl  ba  ffofaably  flmuidied  a»  mAy  as 
A.  D.  035.  {JSH.  JUL  mA  am.)  In  680  be  waa 
Kst  \ij  Tlieadanu,  the  patriarch  of  Jemnlem,  to 
the  Gth  covncil  of  C<Histantino[^  against  the 
MoDotheHtea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  lamina  an  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Aga^  the  keeper  vi  the  docnmenta,  for  oonum- 
■icatiagtobimuwaetoof tbeaynod.  Itaeemsto 
have  been  aoon  after  this  conndl  that  be  waa  made 
ndibuhop  of  Cnte.  A  donbdiil  tmditioD  relates 
^  he  died  cm  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
SiU.  Grate.  xL  p.  64.)  The  worics  ascribed  to 
Uoi,  eoHBsring  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
Itynms,  were  pabliahed  by  CMnbefisins,  Par.  1644, 
lBL,aiidiabia.4cter-^i^Par.  A'^Com- 
pvtns  Risrfiiilia,**  aacribed  to  An^eaa,  was  pub> 
liAcd  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petanns.  {Dodr. 
Tnip.  iii.  p.  393.)  There  is  gieat  doubt  as  to  the 
genniiKneas  of  several  of  these  wo^    (P.  8.} 

ANBREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  480 
A.  took  part  in  the  Nestnian  ccmtiDveisy 
igsiiut  Cyril,  patriaRh  of  Akaaadria,  in  answer 
to  wfaoce  anathemas  be  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
SrM  of  vhich  a  large  port  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
bi)  AjieL  adn.  Orieniain,  and  of  the  second  some 
fngmenta  are  contained  in  the  Hodagua  of  Anasta- 
RosSmuta.  Thinigh  prevented  by  illncM  from 
bring  EMMnt  at  the  coondl  ti  Eidiaaas  (a.  d. 

be  joined  Theodore!  in  his  apposition  to 
die  agreement  between  Cyril  and  Jolui,  and,  like 
Tfaeodont,  be  dianged  his  comae  throng  Hear, 
hit  St  a  much  eariier  period.  Aboat  436  he 
jidded  to  the  pezraaaons  v£  Jtdm,  and  jomed  in 
Ae  cmdeainalion  cf  NeatoriiM  Ei^t  lettcn  by 
ve  crtut  in  I^tin  m  the  **  Epiati^  Gphe- 
■Bse"  of  Lapna.  [P.  8.1 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Syntipaii.] 
ANDREUS  CA)«pf^).  a  son  of  the  rivergod 
PmeiBS  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Oithoamus  in  Boeotia  waa  called  And  reds, 
(has.  ix;  34.  95.)  In  another  pasMge  (x.  13. 
I S)  ftnauiiaa  ^eaka  of  Andreas  (it  is,  bowerer, 
Bttr^n  wbethw  he  means  the  seme  man  aa  the 
^*niieT)  aa  the  person  who  firat  colonised  Andres. 
A^cQT^Dg  to  Diodora*  (v.  79)  Andreas  waa  one  of 
lite  Bcnola  of  Khadamanthys,  fxota  whom  be  re- 


ceived dw  idand  afterwards  callad  Andma  aa  a 

present  Stephanna  of  fiyiantinm,  Coaon  (41), 
and  Ovid  {MtL  ziv.  639),  call  this  first  ocdonisw 
of  Andros,  Andms  and  not  Andreas.  [1*8.] 

ANDRISCUS  ('A»«fI(r«of).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  notaial  eon  tS  Per- 
aaw,  king  of  llaeadoiUa,  waa  ariaad  by  Damatrio^ 
king  of  Syria,  and  atnt  to  Rou  V»  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  peitisana, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  poises 
sion  of  Macedonia.  His  leiga,  which  was  naiked 
by  acts  of  ouelty,  did  not  Lwt  much  nuae  than  a 
year.  He  defnUod  the  [oaetor  Jnventins,  but  was 
cniqaeied  by  Caeciltna  MeteUus,  and  condaeted  to 
Romain  chatna  toadoni  thetrinmph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liv.  EpU.  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Ek, 
xxxii  p.  690,  Ac  ed.  Weas.;  Polyb.  xzzvii.  Etc 
Fotie. ed.  Mai ;  Fbr.  iL  Ui  VelleL  L  11|  Pans. 
viL  18.  8  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  meertain  data,  tiw  aalbw  of  a 
work  upon  Naxoa.  (Athen.  in.  pi  78,0.;  Paitbn. 
e.  9, 19.) 

ANDRO.  [ANoaoN.] 

ANDIUyBIUS,  a  pointer,  wbooe  time  and 
country  an  trnknowB.  He  painted  Seyllis,  the 
dira,  catting  amy  the  anchon  of  the  Peraiaa 
fleet    (Plin.  azzv.  40. 1  82.)  [P. 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sen^,  celebmed  a*  a 
BtakerofatBtmaofpUbaoBlieia.  (Pba.  xxxiv.  19. 
8  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCLEIOES  ('A»8fiMc\«aqi).  a  Tbeban, 
who  ma  bribed  by  Timocntea,  the  wnieaary  of 
TiaaqihameB  fat  a.  c.  395,  in  order  to  indaoe  tba 
Thebans  to  make  war  npon  the  Spartans,  ood  thss 
bring  back  Agenbms  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HtlL  iiL 
5.  S  1 ;  Pint  37;  Pans.  iiL  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentimed  in  b.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  omtoaed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seised  the  citadeL    (Xen.  MA  v.  2.  g  81.) 

A'NDROCLES  CAs^oaAiii),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  oratob  He  was  a  aontmponry  and 
enemy  of  Aldbiadas,  againat  whom  he  bnnght 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  vary  vehemently  in 
the  affiur  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae, 
&  c  415.  (Plut  Alab.  19 ;  Andodd.  de  M^. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertion*  that 
Aktlnades  was  bani^ed.  After  this  event,  Andn^ 
det  waa  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democmtical 
party;  but  during  the  revolation  of  n.  c.  411,  in 
which  the  demooacy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligaichical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  waa 
eataUished,  Androdea  was  pat  to  death,  (Thuc. 
viiL  65.)  Aristotle  (Alat  iL  23)  has  prnoved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androdea*  speedies,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L. 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consuhu-, 
of  whom  the  following  story  ia  niated  by  Aulas 
Oellins  (v.  14)  on  the  aathority  of  Ap|non  Ptisto- 
nicea,  irito  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tibains  and 
Caligula,  and  who  afflimed  that  be  himadf  bad 
been  a  witneas  of  the  acene : — Androdut  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
drcus ;  but  a  Uoo  which  was  let  loose  npon  him, 
instead  of  springing  npon  hia  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  i^peared  that  Androdna  had  been  cob- 
peUed  by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
AfhoB,  to  ran  amy  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  son,  a 
Ikm  entered,  apparently  in  gnat  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  want  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An> 
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dndiu  fiinnd  thst  a  lai:ge  tbom  had  paned  it, 
which  he  drew  ont,  and  die  lion  wbi  mwd  able  to 
DM  his  paw  ^ain.  They  liyed  together  for  aome 
time  in  the  care,  the  lion  catering  for  his  Iwne&o- 
tor.  Btttathatttindof  thitMTageltre,Androclaa 
itA  the  cam,  waa  apprehended  by  torae  aoldien, 
bnoght  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beaata.  He  was  pardoned,  and  preiented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  uied  to  lead  about  the  dtj.  [C.P.M.1 
ANDROCY'DES  (^Mpw^tiis),  rfCyricna,  a 
Oteek  painter,  a  contempMaiy  and  rival  of  Zeiuia, 
flouriahed  from  400  to  377  &  &  (Plin,  xxxt,  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  tba  spot  and  partlj- 
in  Thebei,  a  skinnish  of  hone  whidi  took  place 
near  Plataeae  ihortly  before  the  battle  of  Leoctrn 
(Pint.  Fakp,  25),  and  a  picture  of  Stella  tar- 
rounded  by  Sake*.  The  latter  picture  waa  mach 
ptsind  for  tiie  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  iriiidi  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  ban  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fend  of  fidL  (Plat 
Qaoe*.  Omv.  ir.  *.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  AOm.  TiiL 
^341,0.)  [P.  3.1 

ANDROCY'DES  CA^ipo^s),  i  QrtA  ^hj- 
naan,  who  Und  in  tha  reign  ef  Alexander  the 
OihU,  k  c.  836— S23.  Then  is  a  story  told  of 
luBi  by  Pliny  (ft  M  xit.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
tor  to  that  prince  cantiooing  him  against  the  Im- 
modtfato  use  wine,  which  he  called  "the  hlood 
•f  the  earth."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
ajBthor  (xTii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  p»- 
ti»t«to_  eat  a  ladish  as  a  preBenrative,  against 
latoneatioo,  from  baring  obsemd  (it  "is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  TheophrastuB  {Hid.PlaiO.  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeos.  (ri.  p.  268,  b.)  [W.  A.  G.l 

ANDROETAS  CAfB^b(w),  of  Tenedoa,  the 
author  of  a  n^Aoin  r^t  nMrarrfSof .  f  SdioL  ad 
Ap<ALRiod.u.  159.) 

ANDRaOEUS  CA»Jp*y««),  a  ton  of  Minoa 
and  Faaiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  nid  to  have  con- 
qnend  ^  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
I^mathenaea  at  Athena.  Thia  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  came  of  hia  destmction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  diSmntly. 
According  to  lome  accounto  Aesess  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Haiathoniao  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  aaaaa- 
■inted  hia  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  toThebei, 
whither  ne  waa  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apolloi  iiL  1.  S  2,  ft.  §  7  ;  Pana  i. 
87.  8  9.)  AcGordinx  to  Diodoma  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegena  bimsdf  who  oad  him  murdered  near  Ocnoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
dngeus  should  sntowt  the  sons  (4  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginna  (PiA.  41)  makea  him  fiOl  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  hia  bthra-  Minos  against 
the  Athmiaaa.  (See  aome  di&rant  accoonto  in 
Pint  ThtB.  16|  Serf,  ad  Aen.  ri.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  od  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii  1.  64)  leUtea  that  Andrc^ua  was 
vestned  to  life  by  Aeseulqdaa.  He  waa  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  aitar  was  erected  to 
him  in  tiie  port  of  Pbalerus  (Pans,  i  I.  §  4),  and 
games,  ivipoyttivia,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
•»ery  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Diet,  of  AnL  t.  e. 
'AifpOTMSvio. )  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Edpiry^t,  k  e.  be  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
■Bsaea  ezteniin  fialdik  wheoee  it  haa  bees  infened 


that  wigjnally  Androgens  was  wotshiiqMd  as  the 
introducer  of  sgricaltoie  into  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  ('ArSpoMx^).  >  diui^terof 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilirian  Thebiw,  sod  one  of  tha 
noblest  and  moot  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  hcothen  were 
shun  by  A<^illes  at  the  taking  of  Thabae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  pnrdiased  ber  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  waa  married 
to  Hector,  fay  wbtsn  she  bad  a  eon,  Scamandrina 
( Aatyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  S  6.)  See  the 
beaudjul  passage  in  Homer,  IL  vi  390 — 502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fidi,  xxii. 
460,  &c;  xxiv.  725,  &c  On  the  taku^  of  Troy 
ber  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  bersdf  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemns 
(Pynhus),  the  son  of  AcUUee,  iriio  took  her  to 
Epeima,  and  to  whom  she  bm  three  ami,  Moloa- 
sns,  Pielus,  and  Pergamna.  Ha«  she  waa  fbond 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeims,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  np  a  sacnfioe  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Viig.  Ae».  iii.  295,  &c ; 
comp.  Pans.  I  11. 1 1;  Find.  ^ssi.  iv.  82,  viL  50.} 
After  the  death  of  Neoptdenm^  or  aoowding  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermion^  the 
daughter  of  Menelaos  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenua,  a  brother  of  hca-  fitit 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaooia,  a  part  of  Epeima,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ceatrinus.  (Vi^.  I,  e. ;  Pan^ 
Lc^^u.  23.  S  6.)  After  the  death  of  HeleDoa, 
who  left  hia  kii^om  to  Molossas,  Andromadie 
followed  her  son  Peigamns  to  Aaia.  She  was  mp- 
poaed  to  have  died  at  Peigamns,  where  in  after 
timea  a  heroum  was  erected  to  hamenMnj.  (Pui> 
!•  11.  S  2  {  oomp.  Dic^  Cret.  vL  7,  Ae. ;  Burip. 
Amiramacitk)  Andnmadie  and  her  am  Scamen- 
drins  were  painted  in  the  Lew^e  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotos.    (Paua.  x.  25,  in  fin.)        [I^  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHUS  CAyS^fiax<»)-  1.  Com- 
mander of  the  Eleana  in  B.  c.  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himadf  ia  cMnequance. 
(Xen.  ML  rii.  4.  g  19.) 

2.  Rnler  of  Taanmienivm  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  &  c,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaena,  ia  said  to  have  been  by  fer  the  beat  of 
the  mlers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  aariated 
Timoleon  in  hu  expedition  against  Dionydaa,  b-c 
344.  (Diod.xvi7,  6R;  Plat.  TIhnoL  100  Re- 
specting the  atateniBntof  IKodsma  that  he  niinded 
TanromemDm,  aae  Wesading,  ad  Died.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  (Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
aiegeofTyre  by  Alexander,  a.  c  332.  ( Airian,  ^enfi. 
iL  20.)  He  may  ttave  been  tlie  same  Andromachns 
vfho  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  waa  burnt  to  death  by  the  Se- 
laaritani.    (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  fethu-  of  Achania  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  l^odice,  who  married  Seleucus  Calliiu- 
cus,  waa  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  bnt  was  liberated  about  a.  c  320  on 
the  interceauiHi  of  the  Rhodiaua.  (Pidyb.  iv.  51, 
viii  22.) 

5.  Of  AependuB,  one  of  Ptolemy  PHiliqntor^ 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Ra[Aia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  B.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachns  in 
command  of  Owile-Sym  and  Phoenicia.  (Pdyh. 
T.  64, 83,  85,  87.) 
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<L  An  imbmdtftrPtokmr  PhBomstor,  aent 

Id  Rome  B.  c  154.    (PolyK  xxziiL  5.) 

7.  A  Oicek  gnnnmarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
Uoiiwr(/Z.T.  130),  whom  Caniiu{/W.^tt. 

L  Dm.  vL  p.  386),  witbont  ■nffictent  rteaona, 
iiHipftiuA  to  be  the  aothn  of  the  E^mdogienm 

8.  A  Greek  rfaefanidw,  who  tuant  at  Nieome- 
iok  in  tbe  reign  d  Demitian.  (Endoc  p.  58 ; 
Stdd.  t.  v,3ifi*os.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  CMpimCot}  1.  Com- 
mmSj  called  "  the  Elder,"  to  dutingnuh  him  from 
fail  mef  the  nme  name,  wu  bom  in  Crate,  and  was 
phTBonitoNwv  — 68.  He  u  priadiidlj 
oklmtcd  Ibr  bani^  been  the  fint  pcMon  <n  whan 
the  title  of  Anhiatet"  i»  known  to  have  been 
anfeied  {Diet,  ef  Atd.  t.  v.  JreUattr),  and  alw 
fat  havn^  been  the  inrentor  of  a  rerj  bmona 
compound  medkuie  and  antidote,  which  wu  called 
after  hie  name  "  Tberiaoi  AndromtKbi,"  which 
iNgtsjoyed  a  gnat  leputatiat,  and  whidi  ntaina 
in  i^Me  in  aaDie  fiweign  Phannafopiwiiii  to  the 
pteient  day.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  g. ».  Tieriaea.)  An- 
dnoadnM  has  kft  na  the  dinctions  for  making 
tlni  itmnge  mixtore  in  a  Qreek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
Mting  of  one  hnndnd  and  Hfent]r-&Mai  linea,  and 
dedioited  to  Nen.  Galen  baa  ineeited  it  ratire 
iotwoof  bia  woika  (DeAnhd.  i.  6,  and  Zfe  Tier, 
ad  Pk.  e.  S.  ToL  ziT.  pp.  33—42),  and  mfu, 
that  Andrainachiu  choae  this  form  for  hia  ra- 
nipl  aa  being  more  eaaily  remembered  than 
poM,  and  lea*  likely  to  be  altered.  Tbe  poem 
km  been  pabtiahed  m  a  eepante  fam  bj  Fiuw. 
Tifiaew,  T^uri,  lfi07,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
trmdiUiaiis,  one  in  proee  and  the  other  in  rerte ; 
md  again  by  J.  9.  Leinker,  NOTimb.  1754,  foL 
It  i>  abo  tnaerted  in  the  fint  mlume  of  Ideler^i 
njmstff  Ahdiei  Grata  Mmorta,  Berol.  Sm  IS41. 
There  it  a  Qomm  tnndatian  in  E.  W.  Weber> 
B^mia  DkUa-  dtr  HaUmut,  nmnkfbct,  1836, 
Seae  penooa  fa^oee  fafau  to  be  the  autbtn 
•fa  wok  on  phaniMcy,  but  tbia  ia  generally  attri- 
buted to  hia  Bon,  Andromachna  the  Younger. 

2:  The  Younger,  lo  called  to  distinguiah  him  from 
bit  tuher  of  tbe  aune  name,  waa  the  wn  of  the  pre- 
«diBg,«nd  is  anj^NMed  to  luTe  been  also  physician 
la  Nm,  A.  B.  54—68.  Nothing  is  known  of  tbe 
mats  of  his  lifc,  bat  be  is  generally  supposed  to 
faste  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
Ihiw  books  (Qalen^  £*b  Cbatpot.  Medioawu  kc 
OfM.  ii.  1.  ToL  ziii.  p.  463),  which  ia  qooted  very 
frcqBentlT  and  with  approbation  by  Oaten,  bat  oif 
vhiefa  cmly  a  few  fingments  remain.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ANDRiXHEDA  ('Ai^po^H),  •  daughter  of 
ihe  Aethio|rian  king  Cephena  and  Caasicpeia.  Her 
■Mtlier  boasted  of  her  beanty,  and  laid  that  she 
mrpMaud  the  Nenida.  The  Utter  pnTailed  on 
PoKidsii  to  visit  the  eooutiy  by  an  innndftdon, 
sad  s  namanater  waa  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oade  of  Ammoo  pnxnised  that  the  people  abonld 
bt  ddvered  from  these  calamities,  Andronwda 
■Si  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cephens,  being 
dUtged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andnoieda  to  a  rock.  Hera  she  was  fonnd 
lad  (sved  Penens,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
•btUDcd  her  aa  hU  wife.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  3  ; 
Hyps.  Ak  64 )  Or.  MA  ir.  663,  Ac.)  Andr»- 
bad  previonsly  been  pimniaed  to  Phineus 
(Hjpmis  eiQs  him  Agmor),  and  thia  gare  rise  to 
the  Sneos  figbt  of  Phinena  and  Petaeua  at  tbe 
«tddiiig,m  which  the  fimier  utd  aU  Us  aiiodtca 
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wen  Oain.  (Or.  MA  t.  1,  Ac.)  [PBMnm.] 
Andromeda  thus  beeute  the  wife  of  Peraeua,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  |  5.) 
Athemi  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  M 
a  maiden  with  ha  arms  atretcfaed  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  deiirery  by  PeraeiM. 
HygiB.  PM.  Atbr.  ii.  10,  Ac;  Et^wsUu  CbAut 
7;  Aiat  Pkaau  198.)  Ctmon  (Aomrf.  40) 
giTes  a  wrelebed  atten^  at  an  historical  interpn- 
t^ioD  of  this  mythus.  The  scow  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  tbe  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  usign  to  it  a  place  «  the 
saw  Dime  in  Aethio^  Tba  Inde  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andnmeda  the  suqeet  of  dnuuas, 
whidi  an  now  lost  Tbe  uonient  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rack  by  Perseus  ia  nprssented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant,  (/.at  fi^M  Amwr 
JfomnwM  <i<i  Rome,  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDHON  ("AyS^).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
iriusa  woric  entitled  X^ewri  ia  refund  to  by 
Athemew  (ir.  p^  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Epheana,  who  wrote  a  work  oo  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Oreece,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
entitled  TpArvvt.  (DIm.  Laert.  I  30, 119;  Seh<d. 
ad  Pimd.  Att.  iL  17 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sros*.  i  p.  332, 
b.;  Said,  and  Phot.  t.  v.  Jaftimr  i  HltM  ;  Euseb. 
iVoqa.  Be.  x.  3.) 

8.  Of  Halicainassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  ia 
mentioned  by  PIntarcb  (rAea-cQS)  ineonjunetian 
wiUi  Helhuilcaa.  (Compy  Tsetxes,  ad  hjftepkr. 
894,  1288  i  Schel.  od  AaA.  Pm.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teost  thfl  anthor  of  a  n^mrAMt  (Sdiol. 
ad  ApoU.Rhod.Ta.  854),  who  is  probably  tbe  ama 
peiSMi  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stej^umua  of  Byxantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  IlepJ  '^trrrawvmv,  (Haipocrat  t.  v. 
♦afCarrnar ;  Sdid.  ad  ApalL  Mod.  ii  946.) 
Conp.  Voaafaia,  Da  ISator.  Onuo.  ^  28S,  mL 
Westennann. 

ANDRON  <!tatpm^\  a  sculptor,  wkaa  age 
and  conn  try  an  onknown,  made  a  statue  Har- 
monia,  the  daughtor  of  Man  and  Venos.  (Tatiau, 
Orat.  H  Graee.  56,  p.  119,  Wor^)       [P.  &] 

ANDRON  OM^,  a  Onek  physician,  who 
isaiqfosed^  Tinquelhu  {Da  AoMttol^  ei.  81), 
and  after  him  by  FabiiciuB  {B&t.  Or.  toI  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  ret),  to  be  die  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystus  [Aifnuus] ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take whidi  baa  arisen  fitmi  their  reading  Amdnm 
in  Pliny  (H.  AT.  xx.  76)  instead  of  ^adnaa.  He 
is  mentioned  1^  Athenaeus  (xr.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
aeraal  of  hia  mediial  presaipdons  an  pvesened 
Celsos,  Oalen,  Ca^us  Aurdianai,  Oribasins, 
Aedns,  INinltu  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  hia  works  are  in  existence,  nor  ia  any 
thing  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  hia  date,  it  can  only  he  laid  with  cer- 
tainty that,  aa  Celaus  is  the  earlieat  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  r.  20,  ri.  14,  18,  ^  92; 
132,  133,  134),  he  moat  have  lived  aome  time  be- 
fore the  b^inning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hia.  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  KUhn,  Index  Madiomm 
Ocaiariorum  inter  Graecoa  Jiomaneaqna,  Fasdc  i, 
p.  4.  Lips.,  4to^  1829.)  [W.  A  G.] 

ANDRON  ICIA'NUS  (A»8porin^t),  wnto 
two  botdts  uainst  the  EonomianL  (Phot.  Ood.  45.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (;Apipiruioi),  ambassador  of 
ATTAttra,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  156,  to  infimn  tbe 
senate  thatPrvBas  had  attacked  the  teiritwies  of 
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Attalui.  (Polyb.  zxxiL  26.)  Aiidnaieiu  wu 
agaia  not  to  Rome  in  &  c.  149,  and  asuited  Nico- 
inedes  in  coQapiring  against  his  bther  Pninai. 
(Appan,  Afttiir.  4,  Ac.) 

ANDBONI'CUS  CAv^uto*),  an  Aktolun, 
the  ioa  of  Andiwiiciu,  wu  put  to  death  bj  the 
Bomana,  in  a  c  167,  becaose  he  had  borne  anns 
with  his  btber  sgsinat  Uie  Romans.  (Lit.  xIt.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE-NUS  (•A>*po- 
vims  Ka/umyis),  emperor  of  Comstantisoplk, 
son  of  I§aac,  grandson  of  Alexis  L  and  fint-cooain 
of  the  empeiw  Mamul  CoBmemu,  was  bom  in 
the  b^jnning  at  the  twelfth  centoiy  after  ChrisL 
The  life  of  this  higfalj  gifted  man,  who  de- 
aerres  the  name  of  the  Byxantine  Aldbiadea,  pre- 
■enu  a  series  of  adrentores  of  ao  extraordinary  a 
description,  u  to  ^ipear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  hiatorj.  Nature  had  laTiahed  upon  him  her 
dioieest  gifts.  His  manljr  beaut  j  was  onpaialleled, 
and  0»  vigour  of  his  body  wis  animated  bj  an 
entetjariaing  mind  and  an  ttndannted  apirit.  En- 
dowed with  great  c^tadties,  he  received  a  careful 
educadon,  and  the  peraoasiTe  power  of  liia  eloqacnce 
wu  ao  great,  that  he  wu  eqnallf  dangeEous  to 
kings  and  qneena :  three  royal  princeaees  wen  his 
conciitinas.  For  lore  and  war  were  his  piedoni- 
Bant  passions,  bnt  they  both  degenerated  into 
hmuy  and  cmel^.  In  OTery  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (eh.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  reeolTe,  a 
head  to  emtrire,  and  a  hand  to  ezecnte. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  tfaa  TwAb' 
Seljnki,  and  runained  dnting  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tirity.  After  being  releaaed,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  aocompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comneoa,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Mannel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  fi>otiiig  with  her 
aiater  Ttwodom.  At  the  doae  of  thia  war  be  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Nubrs,  Bnmiseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  wdend 
him  to  be  im{nisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Raaaia,  and  at  Kiev  obtuned  tiie  pardon  of  bia 
obnded  aovereign>  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tweaii  Manual  and  JansIaT  against  Hungary,  and 
Bttbeheadof  aBaanan  army  diadnguished  him- 
self in  the  nege  of  Semlin.  Stilt  sn^ected  by 
Manndr  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Anti^,  and  tiiere  seduced  Philippe, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Aatioch,  and  the  siater-in-law  v(  the  emperor 
Mannel,  wbo  kad  married  her  sister  Marik  To 
eae^  iht  resentnurtf  of  the  amperort  he  fled  to 
Jeroaalon,  and  thMioe  d^ied  with  ThaodMa,  the 
widow  d  BaUwfak  III.  king  of  Jemialem,  a  Com* 
nenian  princess  who  ww  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  firat  took  refage  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultu  of  Damaacus ;  tiience  they  went  to  Ba^d&d 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  aattled  among  the  Tmka. 
He  then  pmeeded  to  make  war  npon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebiaondf  but  the  governor  of  thia  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  childiKi 
•he  Iiad  boma  to  Andronicus,  and  aent  them  to 
Conatantinople.  To  r^ain  them  Andronicns  im- 
plond  tfca  mercy  ci  his  sovermgn,  and  after  pros- 
tmling  himself  laden  with  diains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor^  throne,  he  retired  to  Omoe,  cow  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sw  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trd>iioiid.   There  he  Uved  qnirtly  till  the  death 

the  emperor  Sbnnel  in  U80. 


Mannel  was  socceeded  by  Alexia  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  pot  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  th^npon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Auxis  II.]  Agnea  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexii^  and  danghter  otLo^ua  VII.  king  irf  France^ 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  wu  compeDed  to  many 
Andronicns,  who  wu  thtm  advuced  in  years. 
His  reign  wu  short  He  wu  hated  by  the  noblea, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  bat  wu  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  adminiatntion  wu  wise ;  and 
he  remedied  several  idrases  in  dvil  and  ecclesiwa- 
tiial  mattoB.  William  XL,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  noUes  had  pov 
auaded  to  invade  Gnece,  wu  compelled  by 
Andrcoiicu  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Conatanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  hia  country,  after  he  had 
deatroyed  Theeaalonica.  Thus  AndnHiicua  thoogfat 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
pmdeoes  of  his  Untenant,  the  anpaatitioaa 
Hagjoduirtmborites,  snddenly  caused  a  dreadtiil 
lebdHon.  Tniaofficer  reaolved  toput  todeatk  laaac 
Angdos,  a  noble  bat  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  [uty, 
toA  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  laac  wu 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicns  wu  seised,  and 
laaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revnige  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  bera  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  dty,  he  wu  hanged  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
poution  wu  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
S»tember,  1185.)  (Nioetae,  Mimntl  Cbsmaaw, 
L  I,  iii.  iv.  1—5  i  AUxii  JMbnwrfi*  Omm.  PS.  c. 
2,  9,  &C. ;  Andmtiau  Cbwasaai  ;  Guilidmns  Ty- 
renaia,  zxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO^GUS,  &t 
ESdar  {AAfmAKOs  HaiuuiKayos)^  empmtff  of  CoK- 
aTANTiNOFLB,  the  eldest  son  of  the  cnqienr 
Midiad  Palaaologiu,  «w  bom  a.  d.  1360.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  aasedated  witii  his 
&ther  in  tiie  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Midiael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  cfaorcbcs  on 
the  second  general  oonncil  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
wu  c^iposed  to  this  nkeaaure^  and  wu  at  length 
exommnnieatod  1^  pops  donent  V.  in  1307. 
Doling  this  the  Oiwk  annies  were  beaten  C^- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  eanpire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byxantine  posieariwM 
in  Ada.  In  this  extremity  Andronicas  engaged 
the  amy  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  wariike  adventoret^  to  aadst  him  against 
the  Tn^  Boger  da  Flor,  or  da  Florid  tfaa  son 
of  a  Goman  nobia  at  the  cowt  the  Mj^eior 
Frederic  II.,  the  cmamander  of  these  adventntera, 
acGordingly  w^t  to  Constantinople  with  a  sn- 
merous  fleet  and  an  army  of  BOOO  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
cmiferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  This 
bmoiu  captain  drfaatod  the  Tuiks  in  aevoal  en- 
gagament^  bot  hia  troope  ravaged  fta  conutiT  of 
thdr  allies  with  u  much  lapadty  u  that  tS  ueir 
common  enoniea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  empem  caused  Boger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  Bnt  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  agunat  the  Oraeka,  and  aftot  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponneana,  where  they  oonqo^ed  aevenl  di^ 
tiicts  in  which  they  maintained  themaelves. 

Midiael,  the  sod  of  Andronicna,  wu  asaodated 
witii  hia  fidher  in  the  throne.  Miduwl  had  two 
sonii  AndmUcui  and  Hanad.   Both  hived  the 
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mme  woamn  witliout  knowing  thnt  ibty  were 
rink,  and  hj  in  nnluippj  miitake  Mannel  wu 
dsin  hy  the  hand  of  bi>  brother.  Tbeir  bther, 
Michafl,  died  of  grief^  and  the  emperoT,  eiaqient- 
ed  agwnM  hia  nasdaav,  ihowed  Kane  intention  to 
tzdnb  IdiB  Doin  tlw  throsek  Thu  n  diMdM 
dni  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  anae  between  the 
enpenr  and  his  gnodson,  which  bwted  from  L321 
tOl  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
ahdicate  in  &n>ar  of  the  latter.  Andronicns  the 
ddw  rstind  to  a  canTcnt  at  Drama  in  Themly, 
when  be  lired  aa  monk  nnder  the  nane  of  Anto- 
■nvk  He  died  in  1333,  and  hia  body  ww  buried 
ia  Conitaitin^Je.  (PadLjneRa,  JmdruuaiM  Pa- 
f«aBhjM;Kicephorae  QwM^»al^lilni — x.;  Canta- 
cuoma.  i  1,  ftc)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONrCUS  IIL  PALAEO'LOOUS.  tie 
fn—jer  CAn^wfAm  TU\aii>nrfot)y  mpanr 
ComTANTiNOFLS,  was  bom  in  1^6,  KM  no- 
ceeded  bia  grand&ther  in  1328,  aa  hw  been  re- 
lated in  the  pmeeding  article.  He  was  ttnsiie- 
eeeafol  in  bia  wan  with  the  Tnriu ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocnne  against  sultan  Uikhan  and 
bia  tnUur  AUr«d-din,  who  had  just  Mguiiad 
the  bodj  of  die  JanuMriea,  by  whom  Thmn  was 
taraged  as  br  as  the  Haemua.  Equally  unsnoeess- 
fnl  against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
iatnnate  against  the  Bnlgariani,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptschak,  and  the  Serrians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
tbe  daagjitCT  of  Hflwy,  dnke  of  Bmnawic^  and 
afko-  boc  death  to  Anna,  comiless  of  Saroy,  by 
-mkan  be  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanneL  At 
Us  death,  in  1841,  he  left  them  under  the 
gnaidianahip  of  John  Cantacuxenna,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reum  io  his  own  nauM,  (Nkephoms 
Oragoraa,  Hb.  iz. — ^zL;  CantacuMmos,  L  c.  SS, 

{  coup. 

Fadiymma,  Jsubometu  Patimiogm.)  [W.  P.] 
ANDRONI'CUS  CYRRHBSTES  (so  called 
from  hia  mtiva  plaM,  Cjiriia),  was  tM  builder 
of  the  oct^onal  tower  at  Atunii,  Tul(|arly  called 
"the  tower  of  the  wind^**  Vitrurius  ^i.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating  that  enus  make  the  number  of 
the  wmda  to  be  finr,  but  that  those  who  have 
jMiiiMi*  the  nbject  more  carefully  diatingnished 
a^bX,  adds,  "  Especially  AndronicnB  Cynhestes, 
who  also  set  at  Aueiu,  as  a  represmtation 
thereof  (aawapfuni),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  sereral  ddes  of  the  octagon  he  made 
icniptuied  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looldng  towards  tbe  wind  it  represented,"  (that 
is,  the  ^ore  of  the  ntnth  wind  was  indptured  on 
Ute  north  aide  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
nstX  "and  above  this  towa  he  set  up  a  marble 
pfllar  (assfaat),  and  on  the  lop  he  plac^  a  Triton 
m  bflopac^  holding  oat  «  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  diivm 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  o^po- 
Bte  the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
at  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind.** 
Vtm  caQs  the  building  "  horologiura."  {R.  R. 
UL  &  1 17,  Scfan.)  It  foimed  a  measure  of  time 
fntwowsyb  Ondwouter  walla  were  fines  iriikh 
with  gBonums  above  them,  fomed  a  seriee  of 
Mm-dkls,  and  in  tlw  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
applied  from  the  ijiring  ca^ed  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  AmipoUa.  The  building, 
vludi  atin  stsnda,  has  been  described  hj  Stnart 
■ad  othna.  The  |dain  walls  are  snnnoonted  by 
aa  ntablatare,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 


figORs  t4  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  tbe  depndia  are 
•till  TiflU^  aa  an  tbe  dial  linsa  on  the  oater 
walk. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  oiteatain,  but  the 
s^le  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  behmg  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Oreat. 
The  depsjrdra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  whidi  was  invented  by  Ctedbius,  about  135 
■.  a  (i)iet  i^AmL  «.  v.  Honlymm.)  Mttller 
0accs  Andnnkos  at  100  b.  a  (AUiia,  in  Ench 
and  Gruber's  Bncydap.  vl  p.  233.) 

FriHu  the  words  of  Vitnvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicua  was  an  astcwKHuer.  The  mecba- 
niod  anangemenU  of  bis  **bonrioginm"  were  of 
coutie  hia  w<ak,  bnt  whether  he  was  ^periy  the 
anhiteet  of  the  building  we  have  nothmg  to  deter- 
Bine,  ezcsft  the  abseBee  v£  any  statement  to  the 
ecmtmiT.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  br  as  poetical  literatnro  is  ooncemsd ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  then  nay  have  ozisted 
at  Rome,  iu  poetical  Utaratan  b^jns  with  this 
writer.  (QnintiL  x.  2.  §  7-)  He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentom,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  tbe  Romans  daring  their  wars  in 
BODthem  Italy.  He  then  became  the  slave  of  U. 
Livitts  SaUnator^  perb^is  the  same  wbo  was  consul 
in  8.  c.  319^  and  i^aiB  in  a.  a  207.  AndnNucDB 
instructed  Ae  ebUdrm  of  Us  mastH',  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  recuved  from  hn 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Uieroiu  w  Kuteb. 
Chnm.  ad  OL  148.)  Daring  his  sUy  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Itftin  language,  and  appears  to  hare  exerted  him* 
self  eUiefly  m  enatnig  a  taato  fbr  ngokr  dianatk 
representatioiis.  Hb  firU  dnma  wasaeted  in  Blc. 
240,  m  the  oonsolahip  of  C.  Cbudina  and  M.  Todi- 
tanns  (Cic  Bnt.  18,  comp.  Tute.  QMoeiL  L  1,  i<* 
JSnwc<.14;  Liv.  viL2;  Oelliiis,  zvii.  21) ;  bat 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  vncertain. 
That  be  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt  (IMomedes,  iiL  f.  486 ; 
Flavins  Vopisc.  Nmrneritm^  IS ;  the  avthor  of  the 
■wmk  dm  Comoed,  et  T^vg.)  The  number  of  his 
dnunaa  was  euuidenUe,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  Iburtcen.  The  sub- 
jects of  than  were  all  Oreek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  tnnslatioiu  or  imitations  Qteek  dra- 
naa.  (Soat  rf>ySw(r.  GnMaawt  1 ;  Diomed.  £.«:) 
Andmnkni  la  said  to  have  died  in  a  c.  221,  and 
amnot  have  lived  beyond  B.C.  214.  (Omnn,^iM^ 
OriL  p.  2ft.)  As  to  the  poetical  merit  nf  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragmenu  sie  few  and  short 
The  languid  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  fimn,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  sdid 
basis  for  further  devdopment  Cicero  {BnU.  18} 
•ays,  that  in  his  time  ibej  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  tbe  6U0  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestramid  the  8000  enters  in  the  Equns  Tiojanns 
covld  not  aflbrd  any  pleaian  apon  tho  st^e.  (ad 
FamU.  viL  I.)  In  the  time  oS  Honoe,  the  pooat 
of  AodnmcBa  wan  read  and  ez{dained  in  sootds ; 
and  Hotaee,  aldioagh  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Rranan  poetiy,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  Andnmkna  destnycd.  (HontJ^uf. 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Bandea  his  diamaat  Uvios  Andrniicns  wrote : 
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1.  A  Latin  Odysaey  in  tlie  SatnmiaD  verie  (Cic. 
Unit.  18],  bnt  it  ia  tmcertun  whether  the  poem 
wns  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymna  (Lit.  xxriL  37 ;  FesL  v. 
SerihoM^  of  which  no  bagments  in  extant.  The 
rtatenniit  of  wme  wiHen,  that  he  wrote  retiified 
Annala,  ia  fimnded  npon  s  confduon  d  Livina  An- 
dronicos  and  Ennitu.  { Vonins,  de  HuL  Lot  p.  827.) 

The  fhigmenu  of  Livius  Andronicoa  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  diamatiats  mentioned  under  Acciuh.  The 
fropnenta  of  the  Odyaaea  I^Uina  are  collected  in 
H.  Dilntzer  et  L.  Lersch,  ds  Vtm  quMt  roeaiU 
SatunmOf  p^,  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Diintzer's  Ztvn  Andrmiei  FragtMHia 
eoUecta  et  itlti^rata,  j'c  Beriin,  1835,  8to.;  comp. 
Oaann,  Atudecta  Crimea,  c.  1.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  (■Ai«f>rf>'i«>i),a  Macsdonun, 
ia  fint  meDtioned  bt  the  war  against  Autiochns, 
B.C.  190,  as  the  goremor  of  Ephesai.  (Lir.  xxxviL 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  B.  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generab  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
■ent  by  him  to  bom  the  dock-^ards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  grati^  the 
Romans,  according  to  I^odonu,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  r^ent  of  his  purpose,  as  Ltvr 
atatMTtle  was  Portly  afterwuds  put  to  death 
hj  Persent.  (Lir.  xlir.  10;  Diod.  Exc.  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  d*  RA.  Mae.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  f;Ki^pivucot\  of  Oitntbub, 
who  is  probaUy  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agetihua 
mentioned  by  Arrian  {Anab.  iii.  23),  was  one  'of 
the  four  gennala  upointed  by  Ant^nos  to  form 
the  military  conncu  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrioa'  army  at  the  battle  of  Oaka  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  TyiCh 
He  refsaed  to  aononder  the  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
howerer,  obtained  poaaeisimi  of  i^  but  ipamd  the 
life  of  Androniena,  who  fell  into  hia  hands.  (Diod. 
xiz.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AySptfyutot),  a  Greek  fhts^ 
ciAM,  mentioned  by  Oalen  (i>e  Ompoi.  Medicam, 
wee.  Loeoe,  viL  6,  Vol.  ziii.  p.  114)  and  Theodorus 
PiiMunns  (jRsr.  MeiOs.  L  18,  il  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent)^  who  must  therefore  have  lired  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  ChrisL  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Apdronicns  qnoted 
sereral  times  by  Oalen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
ItHau  or  Bluduu,  a  [oobably  quite  another  person. 
He  U  called  by  TiiaqueUns  {De  Ncmale,  e.  81), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  {JKbl.  Gr.  toL  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet), "  Andronicns  Ticianns,"  but  thia  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianua  appear  to 
hare  been  two  different  persons.      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  ('Aj^fi^cuwii),  a  Greek  post 
and  contemporary  of  the  enuexor  Canatantina, 
about  A.  D,  860.  lifaenioi  (S^td.  75  i  comp. 
De  VHa  Sm,  p.68)  says,  that  the  sweetneia  of  hit 

Etry  gained  him  the  &voar  of  all  the  towns 
nbably  of  f^ypt)  as  fiir  as  the  Kthiopiana,  bnt 
t  the  full  develofment  of  hia  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  hia  mother  and  the  mis- 
foctune  <rf  hia  native  town  (Hermo^Us  Pi  If  he  is 
the  same  as  tl»  Andronicns  mentioned  by  Pfaottits 
{Cod.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
ffiopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decnrio, 
Themiatnia  {OnO.  xziz.  p.  418,        who  speaks 


of  a  yonng  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  m 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appear* 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicns.  In  a.  d.  369, 
Andronicus,  with  seraal  other  pmoiu  in  the  eaat 
and  in  Egypt,  inenned  th»«a^ciwi  of  indnlging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Panlns, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  pupoae, 
but  he  waa  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Mareellin.  zix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  hia 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthalogy.  (vii  181.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'Mpimm),  of  RBoOE^  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  AristoUe's  successors,  waa  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  a  c.  68,  and 
waa  the  teacher  of  Boethua  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Sttabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655,757;  Ammon. 
M  ArwM.  Caim.  s.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
littie  more  <tf  the  ufo  of  Andmucm,  bat  he  ia  of 
medal  interest  in  the  history  <tf  jdiiloeaphy,  fvm 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SuU.  t.  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  worics  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastua,  whidi  formeriy  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon's  library  in  B.a  84. 
Tynnnio  commeDced  tiua  task,  bat  ^^larently  did 
not  do  much  towaids  it.  (Comp.  Piaphyr.  «*(.  Pto- 
<M.c24;  ^tiani,  ad  AriM.de  ftdem^  p.  29% 
ed.  BasiL  1570.)  The  arrangement  wtdch  Andro- 
nicns made  of  Aristotle^  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forma  the  bads  of  our  present  editions; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  nitn  foi  the  pte- 
aervation  of  a  large  number  of  Ariatotle'a  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries npon  the  Phyaica,  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  fbr  the  pat^mae 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  ia  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicna 
Calliatua  of  Theaaalonica,  who  was  profoeaor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fitieenth  century.  Androniciu  Callistna 
was  the  author  of  the  work  TUpl  IlaMr,  a^udk  ia 
also  aacrib^^  to  Androniciu  of  Rhodes.  The  Tbpt 
noflnr  was  first  published  by  Hijschcl,  Aug.  Vin- 
deL  1 594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heindus,  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  Heinaiua  as  the  work  of  Andronicns  of  Rhodes, 
Lngd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  n<pt  HoMv  attached  to 
it  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  AriiMeiia,  a.  p.  129.)  . 

ANDIUyNIDAS  ('Aifl/Kw^as),  waa  with  Cal- 
licrates  tiie  leader  of  the  Roman  par^  among  the 
Achaeans.  In  B.  c.  146,  he  was  sent  by  Hetellua 
to  Diaeos,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  to 
offer  peace ;  bnt  the  peace  waa  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seised  by  Dtaeus,  who  bowevw  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talott  (Polyb.xxix.10, 
XXX.  20,  xL  4,  S.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  Q/wSpio^t).  1.  Of 
Thaaus,  one  of  Alexander^  admirals,  suled  with 
NearchuB,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gul£  (Strab.  xvi, 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  AmA.  vii  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  '^y*^  0°^  *  T4>  'Iriunjr 
s-opds-Aom.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mer- 
cian. HeracL  p.  63,  Huda ;  Theophr.  de  Caue.  Plmt 
ii.  5 ;  VosdiiB,  deHiitor.  Graee.  p.  98,  ed.  Weater- 
mann. 
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2l  Of  Cyncitt,  left  bf  Antiochia  the  Great  in 
India,  to  convej  the  tKMom  pronuMd  him  by 
tbe  Indian  king  SophagSMnna.  (Polyb.  zi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Orinth,  who  defended  Ccrinth  tfKtut 
die  Sonuu  in  a  c.  198.  and  waa  deftated  m  the 
bfiowii^  jcar  by  the  Aouwbm.  (Ut.  xzaii.  28 ; 
xxxiiL  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Theanlj,  called  by  Caeaar  the  praetor  of 
the  coantrj  (by  which  he  inecna  merely  the  mili- 
tuy  commander),  ifaut  the  galea  of  Gomi^u  against 
CaewiBS.C  in  cooeeqaence  of  t^  defeat  at 
I)yiifaaduiuB.  (Cim^  JK.  A  iiL  80.) 

ANDIUySTHBNBS  CAvBpnrMwX  «>  Atbe- 
uu  tcalptot,  the  diadi^  of  Eueadnnu,  completed 
tbe  %ures  eapporticg  the  roof  of  the  temple 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  bad  been  left  nnfiniibed 
by  PiBxiaB.  (Pana.  x.  19.  8  3-)  The  time  when 
he  Ured  is  not  exactly  knowo ;  it  waa  probably 
abaat440.&€L  [P.  S.] 

ANDIUrriON  C*''9pvTUn'),wa  Atbeniao  ora- 
tor,  wM  a  tan  of  Ai^ion,  a  pupil  of  laocratea,  and 
a  eoDtemporary  of  Demostboies.  (Said.  t.  v.)  To 
which  of  the  political  putiea  of  the  time  ne  be- 
Idb^  b  ime«tain;  hot  Ulpan  (adJDmmA.e. 
AmdnL  p.  594)  eiaica,  that  he  waa  one  flf  the 
lea&ig  deoi^agves  of  hie  time.  He  eeems  to 
have  beai  a  partunlariy  skilAil  and  el^^t  qieaker. 
(SAaiadHtrmogea.-p.Ml.)  Among  the  ontioni 
ef  Denwathenea  tbeie  ia  one  agaioit  our  Androtton, 
whiih  Demoathcnea  delirered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
wevea  (OeUraa,  zt.  28 ;  Plat  Dem.  15),  and  in 
wUih  he  BDitsted  the  ek^ant  ityle  of  Iwcntea 
and  ABdntioo>  The  mbwct  of  the  ipeech  ii  thii: 
AadntiSB  bad  indneed  ue  people  to  make  a  pee- 
l^iisDa  in  a  manner  eontnry  to  law  or  enatom. 
Eoetemon  and  Diodorua  came  forward  to  accuM 
htm,  and  propoaed  that  be  ihould  be  diafranchiied, 
partly  far  baviog  propoaed  the  ID^il  piephiima, 
aad  partly  for  Ua  had  conduct  is  other  reapecU. 
Uemoathene*  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
(or  Diodama,  one  of  the  accniera,  who  delirered  iL 
(Li[mn.Arff»m.adDemotli,A)idrat,)  The  iwue  of 
the  eimtest  i»  not  known.  The  orationi  of  Andro- 
tion have  periihed,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment whiu  ia  preitrved  and  pnited  by  Aristotle. 
(AldL  iii  4.)  Sane  modem  critics,  inch  as  Wea- 
■ding  (ad  Diad.  L  29),  Cones  (ad  Itoerat.  ii  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  {ad  Itocrat  ds  Antid.  p.  248),  as- 
dibe  to  AndiDtirai  the  ERrticua  which  is  uKially 
|fiat«d  aoHmg  the  otatinia  of  Demoatboies ;  bat 
Acir  aignmenta  an  not  ntisbctoty.  ( Weatenoann, 
i^mM.  JWM rfi.  iL  pi  81.)  There  ia  an  Androtion, 
^  sntkor  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
Mme  petaoo  aa  the  orator.  (Zosim.  ViL  Iiocr.  p. 
zi.  ed.  Dind.)  4    [U  S.] 

ANDROTION  ('Aptpvrtmr),  tbe  author  of  an 
Atthia,  or  a  work  on  the  lustoi|y  of  Attica,  which 
ii  freqncnUy  nSemd  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
n.7.i2,  X.8.  a  1;  Manellin.  Vit.  7^  §28; 
Pht.  Soiom,  c  15,  Sic)  The  bagmemts  of  this 
work  hare  been  pobliahed  with  uoae  of  Philo- 
chOToa,  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811.  (VoMUia,  d»  Hid. 
Graee.  386,  ed.  WestemMnn.) 

ANDROTION  r'Aft^vriiir),  a  Oredt  writer 
^mn  agricaltnre,  who  lired  bdcve  the  time  of 
Theophnatoa.  (Theophr, /Tut  PW  iL  8,  d«  Gnu; 
PtoMt.  iii  15 ;  AthM.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
S.S.i.1;  ColumLl;  Plin. £bMcA)(«,lib.Tiii.,&c.) 

ANDRUS.  [Anorsuh.] 

ANEMOTIS  ('Amfkiru),  tbe  auhduer  of  tbe 
wiadm  *  naamm  of  Athena  imda  which  aha  was 


worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mea- 
senia.  it  waa  beliered  to  haTe  been  bailt  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  hii  prayera 
the  goddess  bad  subdued  the  storms  which  did  io- 
jury  to  tbe  coontiT.   (Pus.  ir.  85.  S  ^)   [l^  ^} 

ANEKISTUS  CAviMrraf).  tbe  son  of  Spei^ 
thias,  a  Lacedaemmiian  ambasaadoTt  who  was  sent 
at  the  b^nnins  of  the  Pelopmucsian  war,  b.  c. 
430,  to  toUdt  Uie  aid  of  the  lung  of  Persia.  He 
was  snmndered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sedocut,  son  cj'  Staloea,  king  of  Iwace,  taken  to 
Athena,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  187 ; 
Thnc  ii.  67.)  The  grsnd&ther  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  rii.  134.) 

ANEROESTUB  or  ANEROESTES 
•oTot,  'Anipojffrqi),  king  of  the  Oaecati,  a  Oallie 
fieoph)  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
mdaced  hy  tiic  Boii  and  the  Insnbres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Rtmrnns.  He  aeeoidingly  inraded  Italy 
in  B.  c  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  h«ne  waa  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C  Atilina,  who  had  come  from  Corsica  A 
battle  ensued  new  Ktae,  in  which  the  Gauls  wen 
defcated  with  sUughter,  bat  Atilina  waa 

kiDed.  Aoeroettus,  m  deqair*  pot  an  end  to  his 
own  UEb.  (Polyb.il 22, 26,&g., SI;  eanip,E»tn^ 
iii.  5 ;  Ons.  iv.  3 ;  Zonana,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('ArtiaMpa)^  the  speodn  of 
gifts,  a  Muname  given  to  Oaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  htter  of  whan  had  a  temple  nnder  this  name 
at  PUini  IB  Attka.  (Pana.  L  81.  g  2 ;  Hesych. 
<.  r.;  Plut.  Sympoi.  p.  745.)  [U 

ANOE'LION,  sculptor.  [T«cta«ub.] 

A'NGELOS  CArysAot).  1.  A  surname  of 
Anemia,  under  which  she  was  wonb)|^)ed  at 
S^nwuae,  and  aooocding  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Henta.  (He^ch,  a.  e. ;  ScboL  ad 
Thtoerit,  a.  12.) 

2.  A  BOB  of  Pnndon,  whom,  together  with 
Mehu,  he  bq|ot  1^  a  njiqih  in  Chios.  (Paui.  viL 
4. 1 6.)  [L.S.] 

ANOERONA  or  ANOERO'NIA^  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whan  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  accoont  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  Acccsdin^  to  one  class  of  pnseagea  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  foar,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  rehevea  men  from  it  (Verrius  Flacc  t^. 
Afaenb.  Sal.  L  10.)  Her  etotoe  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volnpia,  near  the  porta  Komanula,  don 
hy  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  witii  her 
mouth  hound  and  sealed  up  (ot  obUffoitm  ti  tip- 
MteM,  Macrob.  I.  c;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  S),  which 
according  to  Maasurius  Sobinus  (tg>.  Matrob.  JL  c.) 
indicated  that  thoae  who  conceal^  their  anxiety 
in  piUienoe  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
h^>iHitBM.  HtaUa\%(Dm Rdig.  d.  Kim.ii.  p>247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  su[^nssion  <^  cries 
(languish,  because  sodi  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omenik  He  also  thinks  that  tbe  statue  of  the 
goddeas  of  imBnwb  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  de%ht,  to  in^cate  that  the  latter  should 
•raeise  hn  influgice  n|ion  the  fignnei^  aad  danga 
iORDW  into  joy.  Jnhos  ModeatOB  (op.  Macrob. 
L  0.)  and  Festos  (s. «.  Amgtnmae  dean)  g^ve  an  his- 
tOTical  origin  to  the  worship  this  djvinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  1^  a  disease  oiled  aaptM,  which  dia^h 
peaifld  aa  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
nna.  (Conp.  Onllt,  /mbt^     87.  No,  116.) 

H 
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Other  aeconnta  atate  that  Angerona  vrt»  the  god- 
daw  of  ulence,  and  that  her  worahip  was  intm- 
dnced  at  Rome  to  prevent  the  wcret  and  aaci«d 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
fona  wu  hcnelf  the  protoctinff  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  1^  li^ng  her  finger  on  her  meath  enjoined 
men  not  to  divnlge  tne  lecret  nanio  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  I.  c;  Macrob.  iiL  9.)  A  featiTal,  Ango- 
roMoUa,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  hmmir  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  Deoember,  on 
which  day-tbe  pmlifia  offeced  nerifioea  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Vitdoiria,  and  in  the  cnria  Accsleia. 
(Varro,  de  Lmg.  Lot.  Ti.  33;  Pltn.  and  Macrob. 
U,ee.)  [L.S.] 

ANGITIA  or  ANOUI'TIA,  a  goddoM  wor^ 
flipped  by  the  Maiaiana  and  Hairabiani,  who 
liTBdaboatthediareBflftheltka  Fndntu,  Sbewaa 
balioTed  to  have  been  onoe  a  banc  who  actual^ 
lived  in  that  neighbonihood,  taoght  the  people 
remediea  aganut  the  poiton  of  serpents,  and  bad 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  a^ere  or  atiffwit,  Serv. 
od  Aan.  viL  750)-  Aeoording  to  the  account  given 
by  Servios,  tbe  goddeia  was  oi  Greek  origin,  for 
/m^tia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  tbe  Mar> 
ntbians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  tanght  the  peofOe 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Siliiu  Italitnu 
(viil  498,  Ac)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea,  Her  name  occors  in  several  inscriptions 
(Otrili,  n  87,  No.  116;  P.S35,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
whkh  Boe  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  ^e  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 15)  it 
seeins  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it.  The  Silvia  Ai^tia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinni  derived  its  name  from  her,  (Solin. 
c2.)  [L.S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  tbe  r^ermdarim  (Dnfrenie, 
Olon.  (.  V.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  aqndty  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
BrtviariatiL  {DicL  of  AnL  $.  a.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  anbsetiption  he  used  the  winds  AtucMut,  w 
spetrfoWw  nbior^m  ei  edidi,  and  it  is  probaUe  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edid*,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  ttie  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
•ometimas  been  called  Brevianum  AnkMi,  The 
Bubactiption  took  place  at  Aire  {Admrit)  in  Oas- 
ctngne,  i.  d.  606.  |[%lben«d,  ad  Htinte,  Hid. 
Jar,  Oerm.  g  15.)  Sigebert  (de  eeckncutiea 
toribtu,  c.  70,  cited  by  Jac^  Oodefroi,  Pnlegonuma 
IK  Chd.  IHeadot.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianns  trwulated 
from  Greek  into  liitin  the  woric  of  Chrysostom 
upon  SL  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
fidlowinff  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'NUS  CAiwnfT).  I.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  £th  century  after 
Chriat,  and  wrote  a  chrDnognq)hy,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Syncelhis,  he  genenDy  followed  Euaebius, 
bat  aometimea  corrected  errora  made  by  that  writer. 
It  i^  however,  very  dovbtful  whetlm  Anianns,  on 
the  whole,  sutpassed  EnseUns  in  aecnracy.  Syn- 
ealhu  frequently  finds  fiuilt  with  him.  (Syncell. 
Orxmogr.  pp.7.  16.  17,  34—36.) 

3.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Ituy,  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  d  Pelagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelwiaa.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  DioipoliB  (a.  D.  415)^  and  wrote  on  th«  Pela^an 
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controversy  against  JeK>ni&  (HieruL  ^;u(.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  L^tin  the  faraiiliea 
Chrysostom  on  the  Qocpel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  ChrysosttHU^s  Letterw  to 
Neofiiytes,  Of  all  his  woriu  there  are  only  extant 
the  tranalationB  of  the  first  eig^t  of  Chcyaoatom'a 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
fiuicon'a  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  tranalated  by  Gr^«naa(orGeoigius) 
Tiqietttntuia,  bat  Fabriimia  nuaida  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  tbe  work  <^  Amanai^  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  (J%6J1  Gra&s.  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  odier  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianos,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  pre&ce  to  the  work  is  addnssed  to  Orontius, 
iriio  was  condemned  for  Pel^auaa  in  the  council 
of  E^esns.  (a.  n.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICETUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
fbtmeriy  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Hiaenum 
in  A.  D.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  anperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  waa  aubaequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  oonfess  having  cMnmitted  adulleiy 
inth  Oetavia,  bat  in  consaqnenoe  of  his  condnct  in 
this  afidr  was  banidwd  to  Sardinia,  wlma  he  died. 
(Tac.  An*,  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Diim  Caaa.  Izi.  13  : 
Sueb  Aer.  35.) 

2.  A  fraedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellins,  and  excited  an  inaonection 
againat  Veapasian  in  Pmitos,  A.  D.  70.  it  wan 
howBVflr  pnt  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anieehu^ 
who  had  taken  refiige  at  tbe  mooth  of  the  itm 
Cohibns,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  tha  Sedo- 
ched  to  the  lieutenant  of  Ve^asiKl^  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  HuL  iiL  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  a{^Man  to  have 
written  a  gjosary.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  783,  c.;  comp. 
Aldphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler^  note.) 

ANl'CIA  OEN&  PermiB  of  ib»  name  of 
Anidus  are  mentioned  first  in  the  bcynning  of  the 
second  century  &  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Oau^os. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  given 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  I.Cn. AinciDs,alwateofPauIlaa 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  n  c  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Aniciub,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchaae  a  place  in  the 
snhurbsfor  him,B.c. 54.  {dc  adQu,  Fr,  iiL  1.  §7.) 

3.  C  AmciuBt  a  aenatw  and  a  friend  of  Gieero, 
whoae  vUlft  waa  near  that  ot  tha  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of^  nttroduction  to  Q.  ConiiliciiiB 
in  Africa,  when  Aniciua  was  gtnng  thrae  with  the 
privilc^  of  a  ^otio  UbentiDid.  o/A»L».v.  Ltpatvi) 
in  B.  a  44.  (Cic.  ad  <ifi.  Fr.  a.  19,  ad  Fam.  vii. 
■26,  xil  21.). 

ANI'ORIDES  CAi>(rp<3fi),  the  nym^  of  the 
ma  AnsroB  in  ESm.  On  tlie  coaBt  of  Elia,  not 
far  tna  tne  month  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  viuted  by  persons 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cored 
here  by  prayers  and  samfices  to  the  nym^e,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5. 8  6  ;  Sttab. 
viil  p.  346;  Eastath.(i(/ /Tom.  p.880.)  [L-S.] 

A'NIUS  ("Afioi),  a  son  Apollo  Crenaa, 
or  according  to  ouiers  by  Rhoeo,  the  dan^^ter 
of  St^ihylus,  who  whoi  her  pr^nancy  became 
known  waa  e^toaed  by  her  a^ry  fiuher  in  a  cbest 
on  the  waves  of  the  aea.  The  cheat  Iwkled  in 
DeloB,  and  when  Rhoeo  waa  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
conaebated  him  to  the  snviee  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  vitk  pnphadc  powin.   (Diod.    63  j 
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,  Cwm,  /ifarrvL  41.)  Aniiu  had  by  Dryope 
three  daaghtaa^Oeno,  Spomot  aod  Elua,  to  whoaa 
Dionyna  gsre  the  power  oSftodadag  at  will  any 
qaantity  oi  wise^  corn,  and  cSi — ^wlkowe  they  ware 
ciUed  Oeswtime.  When  flw  Qreeks  on  their 
v^editioD  to  Tnj  kndad  in  Ddoe,  Anioa  aadear* 
oned  to  pemade  them  to  itay  with  him  for  nine 
jrmn,  aa  h  waa  decreed  by  firte  that  tiiey  ahoold  not 
tike  Tpoy  ontil  tbe  tenth  year«  and  he  {ffouiaed 
with  the  heb  of  Ua  thiea  daniJiten  to  sopply 
them  inxk  dl  they  wanted  dming  that  pcniid. 
(Pbereeyd.  <^  Ttdx.  ad  Ljfooph.  569 ;  Or.  MeL 
nil  6*23,  &e. ;  eomp.  Dic^  Cret  i.  23.)  After 
the  &U  Ttoyt  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Ddoa,  he 
WM kindly reeeiTed Anitti(Or.^&;  Viig.  Am. 
m.  80^  with  Semiu),  and  a  Gteek  tiaditiwi  staled 
that  Aeneaa  manied  a  dawfatar  of  Amaa,  oC^ 
naiae  of  Lscriida,  who  waa,  ue  her  ftther,  andowad 
with  iR^hetic  powHB,  Mlowed  Aeneaa  to  It^y, 
aad&datLariiuBm.  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  £9 ;  Anrd. 
Vict  Dm  Orig.  Gad.  Rom.  9  ;  camp.  Hartaog,Z>H 
Sdig-'d.  Bom.  L  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythical  per- 
•oosgM,  one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Larinia,  and  tbe 
other  a  king     Etmria,  from  msm  the  rirer  Anio 

I  dcrircd  its  name,  occor  in  Seir.  ad  Am.  m.  80, 
and  nvL  ParaUd.  40.  [L.  8.] 

ANNA.  [Anna  PnsNNA.] 
ANNA  COHNE74A  ('Ami  Kivu^vd),  tbe 
danghts  of  Alexia  L  Cnniiimii%  and  tha  emiRvas 
Innc,  waabdni  in  A.i>.  1083.  She  waa  destined 
<p  nsny  CnnstantiDe  Dacas,  bat  he  died  whilasbe 
WW  itiU  a  child ;  and  (he  waa  aabaegnently  mar- 
ried to  meephonu  Bryennins,  a  Greek  noUeman 

JimiglliJlwl  tiy  lHtrii,tal«nt«j«fi^  UaTping,  Anna, 

|ified  bj  oatan  with  beanty  and  we  tafenta^  waa 
■aatnasted  in  ereiy  W*"*-^  of  Bwne^  and  alia  taUa 
as  in  the  pR&oe  to  her  Alexiaa,  that  A»  waa 
lhamegfaly  aeqmnted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato^ 
The  nnlty  of  a  female  pfailoeopher  was  fiattered 
widi  the  bomagea  she  reomred  from  the  Greek 
adaian  sad  artista,  and  during  a  long  period  hen 
and  her  bnihand'i  boose  waa  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  aakMaa  of  Canatantbumla.  Her  Iota  for 
kr  haahand  waa  BDeaa  and  uanded  npon  real 
esteam,  and  die  and  the  empreaa  tried,  althon^  in 
*am,  ta  poanada  the  dymg  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryennna  lua  •oeceaaor.  Tne  throne  waa  inherit- 1 
ed  by  John,  the  acm  of  Alexia,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
Snrinff  Ida  teign  Anna  paraoaded  foyennius  to 
snatte  mwn;  bat  Oa  eon^iaey  felled  at  the 
laamant  of  its  execctioo,  and  Ansa  and  Bryennitu 
woe  pmmbad  with  exQe  and  the  confiaeadon  of 
tbe  greater  part  of  their  ympatj.  Bryeunins 
died  aome  time  aAorwards,  and  Anna  r^retted 
his  loas  with  deep  and  tin  cere  afBiction.  Dniing 
her  retirement  firam  tite  worid  she  compoaed  hex 
"Alexan"  CAAa^). 

Tfak  cdebtated  woifc  la  a  Vh^ai^  of  bar 
bdiec,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  u  divided  into 
fiftem  bcmki.  In  the  first  nine  die  relates  wiUi 
gicat  pn£xity  the  youth  of  Akxis,  bia  exploits 
ipinst  the  Tarki,  Selisks,  and  the  Greek  rebek 
in  Aaa  and  ^leinia,  his  acceaaion,  and.  his  wan 
tgfiatt  tha  Nnmana  in  S^eanu.  The  tenth  book 
9  loHikably  ntenabng,  fMrtrimng  tiie  relation 
«f  tite  transactiona  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  {nnces  which  led  to  the  first  cnuade, 
and  tbe  aniTal  of  the  Cnuadera  at  Cmistantinople. 
The  Mlowii^  three  contain  the  niations  of  Alexia 
aith  the  Cnuadera  who  had  then  adraaeed  into 
Aoa,  and  Ui  iHt  cCBtMt  widi  dw  Nomn  Bo- 
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henond,  then  prinee  of  Ajttioch,  in  Oreece  and 
Epeinis.  .In  fenrteoitb  book  an  rebrted  the 
sneeesafal  wiAa  of  Alttis  affBiBit  the  Twka  after 
they  had  bean  waakaned  ^  tha  Cbuadeis;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  aha  nvas  a  lalher  short  reUtioa  of 
the  lattar  part  of  the  rajgn  of  her  fether.  TUi 
dinnon  ahawa  that  aha  did  not  start  feom  a  hia- 
torical  bat-man^  ftna  a  Uop^hkri-pmnt  of 
view. 

To  wnte  Oa  life  of  a  man  like  Alaxii  L  waa  a 
diffleolt  tadc  for  Ua  daaf^M^  and  thia  diflcal^ 
did  not  eacBpe  her  ngadty.  "  If  I.pnise  Aleiia," 
abe  aays  in  the  [nefece,  "  the  wodd  will  aocnae  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth  i  and  whenever  I  shall  ba  obliged  to  blame 
aome  <^  his  actiona,  I  shall  ran  the  risk  of  beiiw 
aBcoaedaf  impiouinjaatfeb"  Howevec,  this  self 
jaatification  ia  BMia  maikaj.  Anna  knew  voy 
weD  what  she  would  write,  and  br  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  "  im|Hoas  in^nsttce,"  she  onl^  de- 
serves that  of  "  [Houa  injnstiee."  The  Alextaa  is 
histMy  ia  the  form  of  a  nmanoa, — ambellisbed 
tnith  with  two  pnrposea, — that  of  preaenting 
Alexis  aa  tha  Macs,  and  his  dangler  aa  the 
Minerva  of  the  BjwrtiiMa.  Anna  did  not  intent 
fects,  bat  in  pninting  ber  portaita  aho  always  d^ 
her  pracil  in  tbe  colonr  of  vanity.  Thia  nnihr  is 
threefold, — petaonal,  domestic,  aad  national.  lana 
Alexis  ia  ^Mtleaa;  Anna  beeomea  an  onde ;  the 
Qraeka  are  tbe  first  all  the  nationa,  and  tka 
Latins  are  wicked  barfaariana  Bohemond  alone  ia 
worthy  c£  aD  her  iniae ;  bnt  it  is  said  that  aha 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  torn, 
thenllant  prince  of  the  Numans. 

lite  style  <rf  the  aatbor  ia  often  afibetad  and 
loaded  with  Mae  amditioni  nmnmortant  datailB 
an  eoostanlly  tnaled  with  as  mna  aa  and  even 
more  attention  than  fiuta  of  hi^^  importanea. 
Tbeae  an  tiie  defects  of  the  work,  bat  wboem 
wiU  lake  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
win  find  tbe  Alexias  the  moat  intereating  and  one 
of  the  moat  valuable  histotieal  pnditetioBa  of  the 
Bysantine  litemtsrh 

The  editio  prinoepa  of  the  Alextaa  was  pablish- 
ed  by  Hoebehelios,  Angsbnig,  1610,  4to.  Thia 
is  only  an  abridgment  ocmtaining  the  fifteoi  books 
redoeed  to  ei^t.  Tbe  next  is  by  Poadnus,  with 
a  Latin  tiandation,  Paris,  1661,  feL  Dn  Canga 
baa  written  aome  vahiaUe  notes  to  the  Alexiaa, 
iriiich  an  contained  in  tha  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namns.  (1670,fol)  ThabeateditiaiiabySeh^en 
(2  vola.  Svo.),  with  a  new  Latin  tnnsfaition,  Bimn. 
I83S.  Tlie  tianalalion  of  Poaainai  ia  very  bad. 
The  work  waa  tnuulated  into  French  by  Conain 
(le  ]»£ndent),  and  a  German  tnsdation  ia  con- 
taiiwd  in  the  firat  votnme  of  tbe  "  Hiattniadie 
MoBoinn,"  edited  I7  FV.  von  SdiiDer.  [W.  P.] 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Romna  divinity,  the 
l^ends  about  whom  an  related  by  Ovid  (/W.  uL 
£23,  &c)  and  Virgil  {Aen.  iv.)  Accnding  to 
them  the  waa  a  darter  of  Bdns  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carriage  to  Italy,  when  she  was  kindly  received 
bj  AansML  Han  htt  jeakai^  oi  Lavinia  was 
Toosad,  and  boi^  wanted  in  a  dream  by  the  ^irit 
of  Di^  she  fled  and  threw  hendf  into  the  river 
Nnmiciua.  Hencef<»th  abe  was  worshipped  as  tbe 
nym]^  of  that  river  nndei  the  name  of  Perenna^ 
tor  previooaly  her  name  bad  dmply  been  AnuL 
A  second  ttory  related  by  Ovid  statea,  that  when 
the  plebi  bKl  Ncaded  to  die  nooa  awier  and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
banring  Bovillae  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  durtribnted  cakes  among  the  hongiy 
multitude,  and  after  th«Sr  return  to  the  city  the 
giatefol  people  built  a  temple  to  her.  A  third 
Btoiy,  likewiie  related  by  Orid,  tella  ns  that,  when 
Mars  was  in  lore  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  asdatance.  She  ^ 
peared  befwe  him  benelf  in  the  diagiuae  of  Minem, 
and  iriioi  the  god  took  hold  of  bar  veQ  and  wanted 
to  Idaa  hei^  she  lattghed  him  to  •com.  OYiA{Fatt. 
iii.  657,  &c)  remark!  that  Anna  Perenna  waa  con- 
aidered  by  aome  as  Luna,  by  others  aa  Themis, 
and  by  others  agun  as  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachua, 
or  OB  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  in&nt 
Jove.  Now  ai  Macrobiits  (SaL  i  IS)  states,  that 
St  her  fiMtival,  which  Ml  oo  the  lAth  of  March, 
■nd  ma  oeMmted  by  the  WnmaM  urith  gieat  joy 
and  meniment,  the  people  prayed  at  ommts  permt- 
nartque  ammode  Uoeat,  it  seema  dear  that  Anna 
Perenna  waa  orij^nally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plen^,  as  the  goddeu  whoee  power*  were  moat 
manilnt  at  the  return  of  ^nDg  when  her  festival 
was  oelebnted.  The  identtfiauon  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  liatar  of  Kdo,  ia  mdonbtedly  of 
late  origin.  (Hartang^  Dm  RiHg,  4,  I&m,  iL  p, 
229,  &C.)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEU8  CORNU'TUS.  [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORU&  [Fiorbs.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUa.  [Lccand&I 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Hblla.] 
ANNAEUS  SENECA.  [Senka.] 
ANNAEUS  STA'TIUS.  [Statiub.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villta  Qena, 
which  was  .  first  acqniied  by  L.  Villiua,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  a  c  1 79,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  ((u>rm)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  lor  Uie  public  officM. 
(Liv.  xL  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Sex.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  MiIo*B 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii.  6),  ^baUy  tiU  same  a«  the  Sex. 
Aanalis,  of  whom  Qdntifian  speaks,  (vi.  3.  S  86.) 

2.  L.  ViuioB  Annalis,  praetor  in  &  c.  48, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triinnrira,  and  betfsyed  to 
death  by  bis  son.  He  is  probably  the  aame  aa  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalia  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
CaeEus  to  Cicero,  b.  c  51.  (adFam.  viii.  8.)  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  s  dninken 
brswl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  bia  &tfaer. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  VsL  Msx.  ix.  11.  g  6.) 

M.  ANNEIUS,  l^jsta  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilida,  &  c  S\.  Anueius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sardis,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Th^nna,  that  the  latter 
m^t  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  (Scero^  cam- 
pa^n  against  the  ftrdiinu  in  B.  c.  50,  AmiMus 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  tmopa,  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  65,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
8.  c.  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piao  Calpnmianaa,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  aceoont  sf  hw  previous 
connexion  with  hia  enemy  Gbmib  (VdL  Fkterc 
it  41.) 

2.  The  wiie  of  C.  Pqiius  Celsua,  and  the  mo- 
ther <tf  Mflo,  the  oontanporaiy  of  Cicero.  [Milo.] 

ANNIA  GENS,  plebdui,  was  of  conaideisble 
antiqiii^.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Ziivj  mandona,  is  the  I^dn  ^aetor  L.  Aaniua  of  | 


Seda,  a  Roman  colony,  (n.  c.  340.)  [Annius, 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
repnblic  are :  Asrlliis,  Bklubnvs,  CiHnu, 
Luscus,  Milo.  These  who  have  no  cognomea 
are  given  under  Annids. 

JiUicording  to  Eckhd  (t.  IM),  the  gennine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  opgnonien  opes  them. 
The  one  figured  bek>w,  which  rqxesents  the  head 


v£  a  woman,  and  on  the  rererse  ^Hctory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Annl  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(sf). 
ia  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Sertorias  in  Spain.  [Annius,  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabins  ma^  lure  been  the 
qnaeatw  of  Ansiua,  but  nothing  la  known  for  cer- 
tam. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  waa  a  friend  of 
A.  Oellius,  who  aaye  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  things,  he 
pears  to  have  written  Fcacennine  verses.  (OdL  ni. 
7,  ix.  10,  XX.  8.) 

A'NNIBAL.  [Hannibal.] 

ANNI'CERiS  ('Aw(*cip«X  a  Cyrenaic  phUoso- 
pher  [AjtiSTiPPUS],  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
left  us^ve^  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
ia  said  to  have  lanaomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
DionynuB  of  Syiwnse  (Diog.  Laert  iL  86) ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  othn  hand,  that  he  was  a  dis^le 
of  Paraebates,  whose  socceasion  from  Arisdppns  in 
the  order  of  disdpleship  was  as  follows : — Axistip- 
pus.  Arete,  Aristippns  the  younger,  Antipater, 
^timedes,  Paraebates.  Plato,  Imwever,  was  cou- 
ten^aniT  with  the  first  Aiistiimiia,  and  thmibre 
one  of  the  above  aoeonnts  of  Amiioeris  imut  be 
false.  Hence  Menage  on  Laertiua  {L  r,)  and 
Knster  on  Suidaa  («.  v.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philoeophen  of  the  name  of  Anniceris, 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  If  ao,  the  latter  ia  the  one 
of  whose  system  aome  notices  have  reached  as, 
and  who  finisia  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epieoraan  schools.  He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  womld 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  geneial  end  of  htonan  Ufa.  In  both 
theae  statements  he  reasserted  the  faindple  of 
Aristippns.  But  he  differed  ttom  Aristippas,  inas- 
much aa  be  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
euch  qualities,  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  Mend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natnral  aSecdon.  Again  he  denied  that  reason 
{6  h^yoi)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  habit  (dixMj'orte)  was  aLw  necessary. 
(Suidu  and  Diog.  l^aL.  k  e.;  Clem.  Alex.  Srom. 
ii  p.  417 ;  Brucker,  Hid.  OriL  PkH  ii.  9 ;  lUtter, 
GteAKtUs  dsr  PUI.  viL  &)  Aeliao  (  F.  iT.  iL  27) 
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tint  Amuceiu  (pnlablj'  the  elder  of  the 
tvo)  WW  diMingidabed  tat  hu  ikill  aa  a  cha- 
mtar.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annim,  of  Setta,  a  Roman 
Bokmjt  ma  pnstw  of  the  Lutiiu,  B.  a  346^  at  the 
lime  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  lent  at  am- 
bundor  to  Rome  to  demand  for  the  Latina  Mtfect 
eqoalitjr  with  the  Romani.  According  to  the  Ro- 
Baa  Aon',  he  dated  to  mj,  in  the  o^nlol,  Ont  he 
defied  the  Rooibd  Jupiter;  and  la  ha  honied 
dowB  the  atepa  «f  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
tD  the  botton,  and  waa  taken  vf  dead.  (Lrr.  ym. 
iS.) 

2.  Amnca,  a  freedman,  the  fidher  of  Cn.  FU- 
naa,  who  waa  coruk  aadile  is  b,  c.  304.  (OelL  n. 
9  ;  UT.iz.4&) 

t.  T.  Amm^  a  trinmTir  fa  fimndiitf  ctdoniet 
in  <Saa]|Aie  Ganl,  WM  obliged  by  a  ndden  rising 
of  the  Boil  to  take  nfbge  in  Mntina,  a,  o.  316. 
(lir.  xzi.  25.) 

4.  Anhius,  a  Campenian,  who  ie  laid  to  hare 
been  wnt  aa  aminfisador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  &&  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
musola  ihoold  bencc^lorUt  be  a  Campenian.  (Val. 
Max.  Ti  4.  §  1;  LiT.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Ahhius,  tiibane  of  the  j^bi,  &&  110, 
^tempted  with  P.  Luculliu  to  continue  in  office 

next  year,  bat  was  ndatei  by  Ui  other  uA- 
htgaa.  {SaD.  Jm,.  37.) 

6.  P.  Amtiua,  tribone  of  the  soldier*,  waa  the 
naidenr  of  M.  Antonioa,  the  orator,  in  &  c  87, 
and  bttm^t  his  head  to  Marina.  (V^  Max.  ix.  2. 
12;  Appian,     a  L  72.) 

7.  C  Annics,  sent  into  Spain  by  SoUa  abont 
a  c  82  wnnst  Sertorins,  whom  he  compelled  to 
mtn  to  Non  CaiUtago.  (Plot.  Saior.  7.) 

flu  <^  Amniits,  a  aenalor,  one  of  Catiline^  con- 
qNtntoia,  &  c  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
ns  and  the  othen,  and  we  do  not  know  his  futare 
kle.  (SalLaitl7,50;  comp.Q.  CicoEePAC  S.) 
A'NNIUS  BASSU8.  IBASsual 
A'NNIUS  FAUerrua  [F^un-ual 
A'NNIUS  GALLU&  [0.4llub.] 
A'NNIUS  PCLLIO.  [Pollio.] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  trinniTir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  <^  the  detractors  of  Virgil.    Orid  calls 
him  pnca*.  (Vilg.  EeL  ix.  36 ;  Sur.  adlocttad 
£el.  Tii.  21 1  Prop.  iL  25.  84  ;  Ot,  TVwL  ii  4S5 ; 
(Ttc  PMpiK  xiii  5 ;  Weichert,  Potbr.  Lot,  Rdi- 
gnoo,  p.  16Q),  Ac  Lipa.  1830.) 

ANTABA  rAmla),  a  nnuune  of  ;Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cynle,  probably  ^nifiea  a  goddess 
vbcn  man  may  a{^iroaeh  in  piayers.  (Orj^  Hymn. 
40.1;  .^nDon.  L1141;  Hesych. «.  v.)  [L.  &} 
ANTAEUS  CA»TaHS>  L  A  eon  of  Poseidon 
md  Oi^  a  a^ty  ^ant  and  wicstkr  in  I4byB> 
wboae  aticngtn  waa  mTinciblo  eo  long  aa  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  Hie 
itnngen  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wnsde  with  him  ;  the  conqnered  were  stain,  and 
(Hit  of  their  akDlla  he  built  a  honae  to  Poseidon. 
Hemdea  discorered  the  sonroe  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  np  from  the  earth,  and  emshed  him  in 
iheatr.  (Apdlod.  iL  &  {  11 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  81 ; 
Died.  ir.  17 ;  Ptnd.  TiU^  iv.  87,  Ac ;  Lncaa, 
Pkand.  IT.  690,  Ac;  JnTen.  iiL  89 ;  Ot.  lb.  397.) 
The  tDinb  of  Antaeus  (Aniaei  eotfu),  which  formed 
I  modenUe  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  foil  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
n  Manetnia  down  to  a  kte  period  (Stnk  xriL 
^829;  F.lleh,m.iaS35,dCG.),  and  U  waa  be- 


lieved that  wheneTer  a  portion  ti  the  earth  coTer- 
ing  it  was  taken  away,  it  lahwd  until  the  hole  was 
filkd  up  again.  Sertorins  is  lud  to  harc  opened 
the  gnTe,  but  when  be  fimnd  the  skeleton  at  sixty 
cubits  in  Iragth,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Stnb-  L  e. ;  Plut 
SeHor.9.) 

2.  A  kii^  ttt  Insa,  a  town  in  the  teiritMy  of 
Cyiene^  who  was  aomethneo  identified  by  the  an- 
dents  whh  the  giant  Antaau  Hehad  adan^tar 
Alccis  or  Barce,  whom  he  pronised  to  him  who 
■hould  conquer  in  Uie  foot  race.  The  prise  waa 
won  by  Alexidanuis.  (Ptnd.  PgA  ix.  183,  At, 
with  the  SchoL)  A  tUrd  personsge  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg..^ea.x. 561.  [L.&] 

ANTA'GORAS  C^mn^X  Rhodea,  ■ 
Oreek  epic  poet  who  ftmished  about  the  ytar 
B,  c.  270.  He  waa  a  friend  <£  Antigonus  Gonatas ' 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aiatua.  (Puis.  L  2.  §  S ; 
Plut  ApopUL  V  182,  Syn^.  ir.  p.  668.  c.) 
He  is  ssid  to  bsTO  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Phitarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,&c.)  rdate  sane  boetioos  anecdotea. 
AntagMas  wrote  an  epie  poon  entitled  J^eUiu. 
(eqCofo,  rOa  Andi,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poon  he  ia  said  to  haTe  read  to  Uie  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  PrmeHt.  Ce*L 
T.  82 ;  Maxim.  Gm/in.  ii.  p.680,  «d.  Combefiaias.) 
Ho  also  eampMod  anne  eugtans  of  which  sped- 
mena  are  soil  eztanL  (Diog.  Laeit.  iv.  26; 
AnthoL  Onec  ix.  147.)  [U  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  CArraAitfJoj),  the  Spartan, 
qq>ears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  pi^ticians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  eioeigenciea  of  his  countiyf 
an  apt  pnpil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  vened  in  tbe  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  fitther's  name^  aa  we  leain  from  Pln- 
tarcb  {Arlat.  p.  1022,  a.),  waa  Leon— the  nme, 
possibly,  who  u  recorded  by  Xenophon  (HeiL  iL 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  ^rtavifMi  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponneaian  ww.  At  one  of  the  moat 
critic^  perii>ds  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  ii  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Penian  money,  the  suocnses  of  Pbai^ 
nahaxus  and  Cunon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  tbreaten  the  re-e*la- 
bUshment  of  Athenian  dominirau  Antakidas  waa 
selected  as  amtasssdor  to  Tiribssus,  aatr^  of 
western  Aaa,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  pcaee  for 
Sparta  witii  tbe  Perwan  king,  u.  a  393.  (UeU.  iy. 
8.  §12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independenee,  might  Leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
f^rw"*"!!**  her  pncarioos  smtreinacy  smoug  the 
Gneks  of  Enmpe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  eSbrU  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  mae  purpose  aceompaoied 
them  from  Thebea,  Argos,  and  CotintiL  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Strang  oppoution  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribaxus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  bnt  be 
secretly  famished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
nary,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  pence.  MMcover, 
ho  seized  Conon,  on  ue  pretext  that  be  had  un- 
duly used  tbe  king'k  fineet  fa  the  ezteniion  of 
Athetuan  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prisML 
[CoNOH.]  Tiiibnans  waa  detained  at  cont  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  gire  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  supeneded  for  a  time  in  hia 
satrapy  hj  Stnithas,  a  warm  fricDd  of  Athena. 
The  war  therefore  contmoed  for  some  jean ;  hut 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  a&ira  appeared  to  give 
promiae  of  aaoeesa  if  a  freeh  nc^iotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.   Tirifaama  had  letomed  to 
his  fonner  goremment,  Phamahuiu,  the  of^onent 
of  Spartan  intererts,  Imd  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
many  Apama,  the  king's  dan^ter,  and  baii  en- 
tnisted  Ilia  goremment  to  Ariobamnea,  with 
whom  Antalddas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(^iwos  Ik  mAoMu).    Under  these  oircomatances, 
Antakidaa  was  once  more  sent  to  Ana  both  aa 
commander  of  the  fleet  (ra^t^oiX  snd  ambaasador. 
(HeO.  T.  1.  §  6, 28.)    On  his  amTal  at  Ephesns, 
he  ^Te  the  cluurge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolodins, 
as  his  lieoteiiBnt  {hmmturvs),  and  sent  him  to  ud 
Al^diu  and  kan  Xphicntea  in  check,  while  lie 
Umself  want  to  Tiribasiis,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him*  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
in^ortant  bsdMu  of  his  misuon.   In  this  he  was 
ctnupletaly  sncceasfnl,  hanng  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  tbrir  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  tenua 
which  Penia,  acting  under  Spartm  i«i<lnwi«f, 
dioDld  dictate   On  hi*  return  howew  to  the  sa*- 
coaat,  he  received  intelligmce  that  Niot^hus  was 
blocbtded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydns  by  Iphierates 
and  DiotimuB,    He  acoordiugly  proceeded  by  Isnd 
to  Abydua,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  rqiort  Uiat  the 
Chslcedoiuans  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
ninthwud,  he  stopped  at  Pam^  inA  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  m  fitneied  pnrsoit 
of  him,  he  retumed  to  AWdus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reintorcement  of  twenty  riiips 
from  Syracuse  mi  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thmr 
^buhis  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advandng  firamThiace  with  eight  ships  to  jmn  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  pnt  oat  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  cs^ituring  the  whole  squadron. 
(^HelL  y.  1 .  g  25-27 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
6i  loe.  J^m.)  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ahi^  from  Sidhr  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
aD  the  Ionian  towns  of  wliich  Tiribanis  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  1^  tome  which  Ariobamon  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  Antal- 
cidas  thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
vrith  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  (Heil.  v.  I.  1—24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also 
"trongly  felt  by  Sparto  and  Argoa  (aee  the  terersl 
reasMiB  in  Xen.        v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tirilanu  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  soeh 
states  as  mi^t  be  \nllisg  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satre|>  then  tead  to  them  the  loyal  decree. 
TUs  bmoos  document,  drawn  vp  with  a  snffietent 
assnmption  of  imperial  majesty,  nn  thna :  "Arta- 
xerxes the  kmg  thinks  it  just  that  the  dtiea  in 
Ana  should  b^ong  to  himse^  as  weU  as  the  is- 
lands Clasomenae  and  Cypnu ;  but  that  the  other 
Qrecitin  cities,  both  sniall  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  exce[A  Lemnoe  and  Imbros  and 
Sqrra;  and  that  these,  aa  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenjans.   But  i^herer  par^  receives  not 


*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
whidi  Xenophtm  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  *0  Si 
'ArroAxlSBt  m^fq  /liw  furi  TipM^aOf  k.  t.  X, 
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this  peace,  against  them  wfll  I  war,  with  soeh  aa 
accede  to  thne  terms,  both  by  bund  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money."  {HeiL  t.  I. 
g  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  exc^  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govem- 
ment  of  Argos  and  Corinth  {HelL  r.  1.  i  82—34); 
and  thus  was  eondnded,  b.  c.  887,  uie  fiunooa 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  frnit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  efiectoally 
provided  for  the  intosfts  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  {ffeS.  T.  1.  $  36) ;  that  it  was  cordially 
chMished  by  most  of  the  other  Orecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  leas 
certain.  (HdLii.3.  ^  9, 12, 18,  ri. £.  $2;  Paa*. 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peM(i,iee  Thiriwall, 
Gr.  MriL  ToL  iv.  p.  44£;  Hitfind.  eh.  2&  ibgl  7, 
ch.  27.  sea  2. 

Our  notkea  a(  ths  rest  of  tba  life  Antaktdaa 
are  scattorad  and  donbtfuL  From  a  paasing  sUn- 
Hon  in  the  speech  of  CaQistiatns  the  Auenian 
(HeU.  vi.3.  $  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(b,  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Penia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia.- 
tion  of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HtH  n.  3),  and  Ukv- 
wiaa  ban  been  connected  with  sona  uam  at  tin 
probable  intemrt  of  Timothens,  son  of  Cmon,  at 
the  PeiHan  court?  (See  IKod.  xv.  fiO;  Dem. 
c  TWA.  p.  1191;  Thiriwall,  vol.  t.  p.  63.)  Pin- 
tarch  again  (Agei,  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  atate- 
meot  of  Bome  persmts,  that  at  the  thne  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laoonia  bf  Epamincaidas,  a  c  389, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  die  epbots,  and  that,  ftaiing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conv^ed  hia  diildmi  for 
safety  to  Cythera.  The  same  anther  iniimns  ns 
i^rtaa.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antslddaa  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  suiqtliea  a£ba  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  b.  c 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  snpeiciliously  received  by 
the  king,  I^  considering  the  general  looseiian  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plotardi, 
it  were  aOowable  to  set  the  6a.te  of  this  misdon 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  powdbly  ooi>- 
nect  with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  868.  {HelL  vii  1.  $  27;  Died.  xr.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plntaich^  acconnt  of  the  treatment  <tf  Antalcidaa 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  pofat^  be  no 
overwhelming  abjection  to  our  hypothecs.  (See, 
however,  Thiriwall,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  pbce  immediately 
after  the  WHe  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Jgea. 
613; «.)  of  the  miamLtj  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  nfates  what  Plntaich  (ArtaM.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  drivm  to 
suicide  by  his  feilure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicole  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  m  other  gnmnda 
intrinncally  improbable,  aitd  savours  much  the 
period  at  which  Plutaidi  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  aoDM  ktw  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  soidde  Ae  ehancter  <f  a  fcJ<;iiT«y»  t^. 
sooice  u  casea  of  distress  and  peipleiity.  [E.  E.] 
ANTANDER  (^Ami4fm%  brother  of  Agatho- 
des,  king  of  Symcuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  die  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  beneged  by  the  Bntii  in  B.  c.  317. 
During  hia  bcotberls  absenca  in  Africa  (&  a  SlOX 
ha  was  left  together  with  Erynmon  in  command  ot 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  aurrender  it  to  Haroilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  atill  retMned,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathoclea,  for  hm 
ia  mentuned  afterwards  aa  the  inatmment  of  hia 
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brotber'a  enidij.  (Diod.  xix.  S,  zx  16,  72.) 
AnUnder  wm  the  aatbor  of  an  hfatoriml  worit, 
vhiefa  IHodons  qwrtcs.  (An  xxl  12,  fi  493;  ed. 

AMTEIA  fAvTflw),  ■  duster  the  Ljma 
Hag  lefaAtM,  and  wife  of  Proetni  of  Aigoe,  by 
imiiii  ebe  benrae  the  motW  of  M«n.  (Apdlod. 
S.  9L  §  1 ;  Hod.  IL  <ri.  160 ;  Eaiteth,  ad  Horn.  p. 
168&)  The  Onek  tragedimuB  call  the  wife  of 
PiMtiB  Stheneboea.  Respocting  her  love  far 
Bdloinhanteej  Me  BuLBHOPHoims.     [I*.  S.] 

AMTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  CArralu  or  'Arrfw), 
•Be  ft  the  three  eone  of  Odyneoe  hj  Om,  fnm 
•wbaai  the  town  of  Antdk  in  Italy  was  belieTed  to 
have  denred  itl  nanift  CDimj*.  HaL  i.  72 ;  Stepb. 
Bjx.  a.  V.  'AvrwB.)  [U  Sl] 

P.  ANTEIUS  waa  to  baye  had  the  proTinoe  of 
SmM  in  A.  D.  £6,  bat  waa  detained  in  ue  dtj  by 
Nem.  He  waa  bated  by  Nen  on  aeeowit  of  bia 
mtiaa(7  with  Amipina,  and  waa  that  cowpefled 
topot  an  end  to liis  own  life  m  a.  o.  57.  (Tac. 
Amm.  ziu.  22,  xri.  14.) 

ANTENOR  ('A^vwp),  a  Trojan,  a  ean  of 
Ae^etea  and  Cteomeatn,  md  hnafauid  of  Theano, 
by  whton  he  had  many  diildrai.  (Horn.  IL  n. 
398 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  Acctoding  to  the 
Momerie  account,  he  waa  one  tn  the  wieeet  among 
the  eUoi  at  Troy,  and  reouTed  Mendana  and 
Odytaena  into  hia  honae  when  they  came  to  Troy 
at  amhaawdcm.  iii.  146,  203,  &c)  He 
ako  adTiaed  hia  Mow-dtixena  to  reatore  Helen  to 
UeuAau.  {IL  TiL  848,  Ac.)  Thia  u  the  aab- 
(tnee  of  all  that  ia  ma&  about  him  in  Uie  Homeiic 
poem  ;  bnt  the  aoggeetion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entartained  a  fiiratdly  di^msition  towarda 
the  Qneka,  has  been  leiied  npon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writen.  Bdbie  the  Tnjan  war,  he  is 
aid  to  bsn  been  aant  by  Flint  to  Gneea  tocbnu 
the  aamnder  of  Hcwne,  who  had  been  canied  off 
by  the  QnA» ;  bnt  thia  niiarion  waa  not  followed 

any  ferooraUe  leanlt.  (Darea  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Maadaos  and  Odyiaena  came  to  Troy,  they  wonld 
ha*c  been  killed  by  the  aons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  far  the  protection  which  Antanor  aSwdad  them. 

Sirt-CntLll.)  Jnatbafen  the  tdd^cf Troy 
fiimdihip  fat  tiie  Oredu  aaeoiHa  die  character 
of  tieadieiy  towarda  hia  own  coontry ;  tat  when 
lent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  deriaod 
with  hiiwand  Odynene  a  plan  of  ddivering  the 
dtj,  and  even  the  palladinin,  into  their  handa. 
(DicLCret.iT. 22,  t.S;  SerT.ad.^ca.  i246,6£l, 
B.1A;  r^etsea,  ad  Lycopkr.  339;  Smdaa,  a. «, 
vbAAAmt.)  men  Troy  waa  phmdered,  the  akin 
of  a  panther  waa  hung  np  at  the  door  of  Anteoor'a 
hooae,  aa  a  aign  ihr  the  Greeka  not  to  commit  any 
eatage  npon  iL  (Sehol  od  PmLPML  t.  108;  Pana. 
z.  17 ;  Sbab.  ziiip.  608.)  Hia  hiatany  after  thia 
event  ia  related  dinovntly.  Dic^  (*•  17 ;  comp. 
Scrv.  ad  Jen.  ix.  284)  atatea,  that  he  feonded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  npon  and  oat  of  the  rem- 
nanta  of  the  dd  one ;  and  aecording  to  oUma,  he 
embarlced  with  Menekna  and  Helen,  waa  eairied 
to  Libya,  and  aettled  at  Cyrene  (Pmd.  Pytk.  y. 
110);  wbe  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thoice  to  the  waatem  ooaat  of  tha  AdiiatiG,  where 
the  faandatkn  of  aeveral  towna  ia  aacribed  to  him. 
(Stmb.  L  c;  Serr.  ad  Aat.  i.  1 ;  Liv.  L  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  fenily  and  hia  honae,  on  which  the 
ponther'a  akin  waa  aeen,  waapafaited  in  the  Leache 
atDe^  (PluiB.t«.)  [US.] 
ANTB^OR  ('aWmp)*  the  aon  cf  Eophnaor, 


an  Athenian  acalptw,  made  the  firat  bronie  statues 
of  Uarmodina  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  ^the- 
niana  aet  iq»  in  the  CenuneiCTis.  (b.  c  509.)  These 
statoes  were  carried  off  to  Soaa  by  Xenes,  and 
tbrir  i^ace  waa  ani^iliBd  by  othera  made  eithic  by 
CaDiaB  or  by  Praxitales.  After  the  owqaeat  aS 
Peraia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athena,  where  they  wen  again  set  op  in  the 
Cennuacoa.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  5 ;  Arrian.  Amab.  iiL 
16,  TiL  19;  Plin.  xxziv.  9;  tA.  19.  g  10;  B6ckh, 
Cbtp.  Aserip.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  tetsra  of  the 
•tatnea  b  ascribed  1^  Paanniaa  (L  o.)  to  Mte  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valeriiis  Mazimus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
9  I )  to  Seleucns ;  bat  the  acconnt  <tf  Arrian,  that 
they  ware  retomed  by  Alexander,  ia  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meuraii  PiiutraL  14.)     [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  {'Arr^mf>\  a  Greek  writer  of  on- 
certun  dale,  wrote  a  w^  npon  the  history  of  Crete, 
whidi  on  aecoont  of  its  excellenoe  was  called 
A^T^  inimnw*!  a^  says  Ptolenqr  Hephaestioa 
(op.  PAot  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  tint  which  ia  good  At Arpy.  (Aelian, 
H.  AT.  xTiL  85 ;  Plot,  de  Mai.  Hend.  c  32.) 

ANTENCVRIDES  ('AiTurySiif ),  a  patronymic 
firom  Antenor,  and  ^ihed  to  his  aona  and  descend- 
anta,  (Viig.  Am.  n.  484;  H(»n.  !L  iL  221.) 
At  Cynna,  when  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
connto  had  aettled  after  the  deatnwtiDn  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  herne  honours.  (Pind. 
Fytk.  r.  lOa)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.  [Emm.] 

ANTEVORTA,  alaa  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ot,  Fad.  t  633;  QelL  iri.  16),  toge- 
ther aritii  PostTorta,  are  described  either  aa  the 
two  aistets  or  companiona  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Caimenta.  (Ot.  Macrob.  &t.L7.)  It  aeems 
to  be  dear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Jlaaobina 
•peaks  of  Anterorta  and  Poatrorta,  that  originally 
tney  were  only  two  attribates  of  the  one  goddew 
Cannenta,  tha  fenna  deacriUng  her  knowledga  tt 
the  future  and  the  brtter  that  of  the  past,  anali^oaf 
to  the  two-headed  J  an  a*.  But  that  in  later  times 
AnteTorta  and  Poatrorta  wen  regarded  aa  two  dia- 
tinct  beings,  companiops  of  Canienta,  or  as  two 
Camumtae,  is  aya^  nid  by  Varro  {op.  GM. 
L  a),  Ovid,  and  Hacnwiaa.  AocM^Ung  to  Vano, 
who  also  says,  that  tbey  had  two  altan  at  Rome, 
they  wen  mTokad  by  ucgnint  wooten,  to  aTsrt 
thedangenofchild-birtL  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  {'MtSos)  or  Antaena,  a  phyai- 
dan,  whoae  ridicnloos  and  soperstitioiu  remedy 
Car  hydnmiMAia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {H.  If, 
zzriu.  Z)  One  of  his  presmptioua  is  presemd 
by  Oakn.  {p»  Compot.  Medioam.  see.  Looot,  It.  8. 
ToL  xiL  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  eTents 
of  his  life,  but,  aa  PBny  mentions  him,  he  mnst 
haTo  lired  soma  tSma  in  or  bsfcre  the  first  centniy 
after  Chriat  [W.A.O.] 

ANTHAS  CA»Ms).  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
^^ine,  the  dn^^tec  of  Atlas,  He  waa  king  of 
Ttoexen,  and  beUerad  to  have  built  the  town 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  alaOb  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthed(Hi  derived  ita  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Pans.  iL  80.  S  7,  Ac,  iz.  22.  S  5.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  U'NDIUS  {'Mw%  a  Greek 
poet,  vS  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flonridied  about  a.  c 
596.  Hewaaoneoftheearlieatenunaitcompoeersof 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  song  at  the  head  of 
his  phaDffl^um.  (Athm.  x.  p^  445.)  Hoice  be 
ia  laued  1^  Athsnuu  (^  c:)  aa  a  eonie  poat,  bat 
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tiiis  ii  not  preciiely  corr^  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  asnimed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bode  {Dratit.  iXoUfauut. 
iL  p.  16),Uiat  Antbeaa,  with  ia$  eomm  of  pfaallo- 
^ori,  stands  in  the  nae  tekdcm  to  eanedj  u 
Arion,  with  hb  dithynmbie  ehwus,  to  tngedy. 
(See  also  Diet.  t^Aid.  t.  n.  CaaotdiaS  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON,  [Anthab.] 
ANTHEIA  ("Ai^ett),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  nmuune  of  Heia,  under  which 
she  had  a  tem^  at  Aij^os.  Before  tiiis  temple 
wa*  the  moond  noder  which  tlie  wonen  wen  bo- 
ned who  had  come  wiUi  Dioi7«iu  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  bllen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Pans,  il  22.  %  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Qnoesos  u  a  KimBme  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  u  «.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  CA>«it^i  SofiuoMt),  certain  di- 
vinitiea  whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeschyL  Agam.  530;  LobeGl^ 
od         Ajae.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
aUe  for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  die 
Eastern  nninie  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Pneopius,  and 
stm-in-law  of  the  nnperor  Maician,  and  on  Ridmer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  socoessor 
to  Majoriau  in  the  west,  he  was  in  k,  d,  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  whkh  be  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  Hia  duif^tet  was  manied  to  Ridmer ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ridmer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrins  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  m  473.  Antbemins  perished  in  the  assault 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  npon  him  by  Sidonios 
Apdlndns,  whom  he  patinuied ;  hia  public  life  in 
Janmades (d» AaAi OtL  Marcdlinns (CStnm.), 
and  Tbeophanes  (p.  101).  See  Qibbon,  DedliM 
ami  Pall  &  86.  [A.  P.  &.] 

ANTHFMIUS  ('A>^^t),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  bom  at  Tnlles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  fiuher's 
noite  was  SteidianuB,  who  wasaphyrieian  (Alex. 
TValL  ir.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  hia  brothers  waa  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Tiallianus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  othte 
hrothen,  Dioscoms,  Metrodonu,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  on  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  JnsUnian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
8t  Sophia,  a.  d.  532  (Piocop.  in  Ctunbefis.  Mtaiip. 
Senm  CPoL  p.  284;  Agath.  HiH.  v.  p.  U9, 
&c;  Da  Cange,  CPoUt  OtritL  hb.  iil  p.  II; 
Anselm.  Bandur.  ad  Aniiq.  CPol,  p.  77'2),  and 
to  htm  Etttodos  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Comca  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  puuished  at  Paris, 
4to.  by  M.  Dnpuy,  1777,  with  the  title  Frag- 
ment d^ul  Ouvrage  Orec  d'Anthemins  sur  d^ 
*  Paradoxes  de  M6canique;'  levu  et  corrig6  sur 
qnatre  hfannscrits,  avec  one  Traduction  Fian^oise 
et  des  Notes."  It  n  also  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  foity^ 
■eoond  volume  of  the  HiA  tU  PAead.  diss  /aser. 
1786,  pp.  72,  392— 4B1.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Bupalus.] 
ANTHES  CAj^s),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  uKooia ; 
and  in  nntaith  (QHoofc  Cfr.  19),  whm  says,  that 


ANTIA& 

the  island  of  Calauria  was  originaDy  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [I^  S.] 

ANTHEUS  f^Aveth),  the  Uooming^  a somame 
of  Dionysus.  (Pans.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Andiius,  a  sor- 
nsme  whidt  Dimyaas  bon  at  Athens,  is  {oohablr 
only  a  diflensat  finn  for  Antheos.  (Pans.  i.  31.  S  2.  j 
There  are  also  two  fcbuloM  penonages  of  thia 
name.  (Hygiii.fVA  157;  Vii^  181,  510, 

zii.  443.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rale  excellence, 
floniiahed  about  180  &  c.  (Plin.  zzxIt.  19,  when 
AmOiam  is  a  ccmctiBD  for  the  comnini  reading 
AtOatuM.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  m 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Severus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  wwk  upon  the  Edict,  iriiich  in  the  Floieti* 
tine  Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  ii^poi  Mitnv 
flrfxia  wh^t,  but  there  are  only  three  extiacta 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilm  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  itDparfbct  copy  of  hia  woA.  (P.  1.  Besier, 
Din.  (is  ArsD  AmtkhmOt  J.  C.  ^/tuqn'  fragmaUit^ 
Log.  Bet  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'NTHIMUS  (^Av^iuh),  Inshop  of  Tn4>ecna 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patariarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  o. 
535)t  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Entychian  heresy  by  Severua.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Ag^tetus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Juatinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimos,  which  waa  confirmed  by  a 
synod  hdd  at  Constantinople  under  Mennaa,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  o.  536 ;  Novell.  42; 
Blansi,  Nova  OoUad.  OmeO.  nil  m.  821,  869, 
1149-1168;  Labbe,  v.;  Aoapbtub.)  S«ne  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  and  Aga- 
petus  in  the  presence  (rf  Juatinian  are  |»eserved  in 
the  Acts  of  tile  Coundla.                      [P.  S.] 

ANTHIPPU8  CArfnnroi),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  play  of  whose  is  dted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  403), 
when,  however,  we  ou^t  paring  to  nad  Asafir- 

[ANAXIPPDS.J  [P.S.] 

ANTHUS  fAyAis],  a  son  of  Autonons  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  Us  fiuher,  and  was  metamoiphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  I.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  Uie  eognmnena  ate 
Bribo  and  Rxsnu,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tide  rable  antiquity.  The  only  p»son  of  this  naflsc^ 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sf.  ANTiira. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('AmtfH^).  1.  The  motbv 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apdlo.  ^)ifh.Arp. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apt^onius  Rhodius  (l 
139),  however,  calls  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2,  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytos  and  Echiones,  whom  she  hare 
to  Hennea.  (Aptilim.  Rhod.  i.  56 ;  Bj^a.  Fab. 
14.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cogutuaen  of  the  Valeria  Goia, 
derired  bam  the  Roman  et^y  of  Antium. 

1.  L.  Valxrius  Amtub,  waa  sent  with  five 
diips  in  B.  c,  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  ontured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedimia. 
(Inv.  xziiL  S4.) 
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SL  Q.  VALsuini  AmtuSi  the  Roowb  liiab»iu>, 
was  ather  a  descendaDt  of  tb«  pnceding,  or  de- 
rired  the  flmnaiDe  of  Antiaa  from  hu  being  a 
natire  of  Antinm,  u  POny  utate^  {H.N.  PneC) 
He  -wm  a  cmntfTPporMy  of  Qn^drigMina,  Smmn, 
■nd  Rotaiu  (VdL  Pu.  ii.  9),  and  find  m  tlu 
fimier  lalf  of  the  fint  eentnij  befeie  Christ 
Emn^  TitlMnit  mentimmg  his  authority,  BlatM 
that  Aauaa  was  i»Betor  in  a.  v.  c  676.  (&  a  68.) 
Ha  wrote  th«  hutory  of  Rome  from  the  eariieat 
peried,  relating  the  rtories <tf  Amnliu,  Rhea^via 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  tins  of  Sulla.  The 
laHcx  period  nuat  Inre  bean  tnated  at  ntndi 
pcBta-  lei^th  than  the  eailier,  aince  he  vpokit  of 
tlieqnBeatorahipofTLOiaodina(B.c  137)aaead7 
aa  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  ooccMrding  to  aome  md- 
in^  in  the  twentj-BKond),  and  the  work  extended 
to  aeteut^-fire  bodu  at  leuL    (OelL  vlL  9.) 

Valerina  Antiaa  »  frequently  referred  to  by 
Ljfy,  who  speaki  of  him  as  the  moat  lying  gf 
the  annaliata,  and  addom  mentiona  hia  name  with- 
out tenna  of  reproach.  (Cconp.  iiL  5,  zzri.  49, 
xzxti,  38b}  Qdlioa  (n.  8,  tu.  19)  too  mentiona 
caaea  m  mddi  An  atatenunti  of  Aatiaa  an 
poaed  to  thoae  all  othor  writen,  and  tho*  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Liry'a  ju^ment  i»  correct 
Antisi  was  in  no  difficulty  ahont  any  of  the  pai^ 
txahn  of  the  early  hiatory :  he  fabricated  the  moat 
mnmatantial  nanatiTca,  and  was  partjcolariy  dia- 
tingaiahed  by  hia  tnaggera&oDM  in  numbera. 
PtDtnrdt  aeems  to  hare  drawn  much  of  hia  eariy 
hiafaKy  from  him,  and  Liry  too  appeara  to  hare  d»- 
tired  many  hia  atatmenta  frun  the  nmesooroe, 
though  be  wsa  aware  <tf  the  untraatworthineaa  of 
bia  authority.  It  ia  rather  curioua  tbat  Cicero 
never  rcfcn  to  Valerina  Antiaa.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
BkL  <f  Borne,  L  pp.  237,  501,  536,  iL  p.  9, 
B.57Q,  liL  ppi  134,  358;  Ktauae,  VUoBalFngm. 
vL  IBaMe.  La&t.  pi  366,  &&) 

ANTICLEI'A  CAiTucA,«a).  a  daughter  of  Au- 
t^ynn,  wife  of  I«ertea,  and  mother  of  Odyioeafc 
(HoBi.  Od.  zL  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  ww,  who  met  her 
and  apoka  with  ber  in  Hades.  {Oi.  xr.  356, 
3d.  20^  Ac)  Aoc«diitt  to  otbn  taditiona,  aba 
pot  an  end  to  bar  own  ufe  after  she  bad  beard  a 
report  of  the  deaUi  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Pe^  243.) 
Hyginua  {FcA.  201)  also  states,  that  pnviotts  to 
bv  marrying  I^ertea,  she  lived  on  intimate  tenna 
with  Siaypbue ;  whence  Euripides  (/pAy.  524) 
caDa  Odyseeua  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sopbod. 
PM.  417;  Or.  ^af.  xiil  82 ;  Serr.  «j  ^ea.  ri. 
539.)  It  ia  mweitain  whether  this  Antideia  is  the 
same  aa  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  waa  killed 
by  Theaesik  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother' 
l^-  Hei^iaestua  «  by  Poseidon.  (Apdlod.  iii.  16. 
SI:  Pans.  iL  I.  §4;  Hygin.  fbk  88.)  Another 
mythical  pentmage  of  tua  name,  wvo  nairiad 
Hachaon,  the  son  of  Aacle^ana,  is  mentioned  by 
PaiM.  IT.  30.  S  2.  [L.  S.] 

ANTICLEIDES  (^ArrucAffSns),  of  Athens 
(Athen.  xL  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Phit  AIkk.  46),  and  ia  fin- 
qoBitlyKCenadtobylaterwritenL  Hewn>te,l. 

N  Jvmr,  crartainiuK  an  aoeonnt  of  tbe  ratnm 
<f  Ae  Greeks  frtan  their  andent  expeditions. 
(Athen.  ir.  p.  157,  £,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  &) 
AntideidM*  statement  about  the  Pelasgima,  which 
Strabo  (t.  p.  221)  quotes,  u  probably  taken  frm 
the  wnk  OD  the  NMvot.  2.  AqAwto,  an  account 
ofMoi.  (SdnL  orf  4pi>'I>  AkxJ.  L  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  tixf>P''A'y  ai^wan  to  hare  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perh^  an  explanation  f& 
those  wo^  and  phnses  was  givau  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xL  pi  473,  b.  c.)  4. 
nq)l  'AAsfiMpm,  of  which  the  second  bow  ia 
quoted  by  Diogenea  Laertioa.  (viii.  1 1 ;  comp.  PlaL 
AUx.  Lc)  Whetha  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Antichiidaa  of  Athaos,  cannot  be  dadded  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  CAwuc^Nf-ni*),  a  Spartan  who, 
accordiw  to  Dioscourides  (op.  Plat.  Ayet.  35), 
kiUed  ^aminondai  at  the  battla  ef  Mantinda. 
The  deacendanta  of  Anticralea  w«  said  to  have 
been  called  lHAxtufim»*s  by  the  Laceda^oniana, 
on  account  of  his  baTing  stradE  Epaminondas  with 
a  futxoipt  (Pint.  L  c),  but  Psusanias  (viii.  11, 
§  4)  meDtiooi  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mimtiiwun,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
worn.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllua,  the  son  « 
XenophoR.  [Grvllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMU3,  of  Hera- 
deia,  wrote  in  Qnek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  nunl  works,  which  an  iderred  to  by 
Fnlgentina.  (a. «.  FmmUmoi,  /<tin.) 

ANTIDOilUS  (ArrtttpQs),  of  Lemnos,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battie  cl  Artamiatiiu, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Atheniana  1^  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamia.    (Herod,  riii.  11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  {'Arritorot),  an  Athenian  oomic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothii^[,  except  that  faa 
waa  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  ia  endott  from 
tha  &et  diat  a  oartain  play,  the  'Ofuia,  u  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexia.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titlea  of  two  other  plays  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  bia  name  onght  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeas(t.p.38,e.)aiidPoUnx(TLg9).  (See 
Hdneke,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  anwMtia  punter,  the  di»- 
dfde  of  Enpbranw,  and  teadier  of  Nidaa  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  hit  colouring  waa  somewhat  harsh  {mxrior). 
He  flourished  about  &  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxt.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S-J 

ANTl'GENES  ('AvrtWi^f>  1.  A  general  of 
Alexandn  the  QtMt  also  aemd  under  Philip, 
and  lost  aa  eye  at  the  nege  of  Perinthua.  (a.  c. 
840.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satnq>y  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  cont- 
mandeta  of  the  Aigyiasinds  (Did.  of  AnL  «,  v.), 
and  eaponaed  with  nia  troops  the  aide  of  Enmenea, 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  n.  c  316,  Antigenea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonua,  and 
waa  bnmt  alive  by  him.  (Plut.  Ala.  70 ;  Anian, 
ap.PkoL  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xviiL  62,  xix.  12, 
&c,,  44;  Pint.  Btm.  lit.) 

2.  A  Giedc  hiatoriao,  who  ^oke  of  the  Ama- 
nn^  <ririt  to  AlexandH.  (Plok  ^Uah  46.)  There 
waa  a  gnamarian  of  the  same  namn  (Fabric 
BibL  Graec  iil  pi  34,  vi.  pi  355.) 

ANTI'GENBS  CA^Tfnn),  the  name  of  at 
leaat  three  Greek  phyvcian& 

1.  An  inbatntant  of  Chios,  mentiDned  in  one  of 
the  aporiona  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  E^A.  2. 
voL  u.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  be  ever  really 
eiiitad)  most  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  Chie  of  the  fbllowm  of  Clei^antua,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  tiie  third 
century  b.  c  aa  Mnemon,  one  of  hia  fdlon^-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergctes,  a  c  247 — 222.  [Clbophaktuh  ; 
Mnbhon.]  One  of  his  woika  ia  qnoted  by  Caeliua 
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Aoreliatiaa  {De  Mori.  And.  iL  10,  p.  46),  and  be 
is  probably  tlie  phynciui  mentioned  ^  Galen 
(CbffimMt.  M  Hippocr.  '*Da  Nat.  HomT  iL  6,  ToL 
XT,  p.  136),  together  witli  aeml  others  iriio  lived 
aboot  that  tima,  aa  bdng  cdebtated  irnitflnritti 

8.  One  of  QaleD*a  omtenponriaa  at  Rome  m 
the  Mcond  centonr  after  Christ,  vho  waa  a  pnpO 
of  Quintau  and  Harimu,  and  had  an  eztenaive 
and  InaatiTe  practice.  Qalen  givea  an  account 
(De  PraenoL  ad  Podk.  c  3.  roL  xIt.  p.  613) 
of  their  difoing  in  ojnnioB  aa  to  the  probaUe 
mutt  of  the  ilmeai  of  the  phikMoplur  Endemna. 
(Le  Qere,  HhL  de  la  Mtd.;  Fatnichu,  BiUAA. 
ffr.Tol.ziii.  p.  63,  ed.  ;  Halter,  miiotk. 
Medic  PracL  ton.  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIOE'NIDAS  ('A^iyMcuS,  a  Thelw, 
the  son  of  Setynu  or  IKonynua,  waa  a  celebrated 
flnte-pl^yo-,  and  aUo  a  poet  He  lired  in  the  tima 
of  Alenmdw  AeGnat  (Snidaa  aod  Haipooat. 
«.«.;  TVaLdaAle*.  /wt  p.35£,a.,  di*  Mwtie.  p. 
1188,  a.;  BnO.  50;  Bode,  Oaek,  d.  IgrimA. 
DiekOamii  d.  ffeliam^  ii  p.  321,  Ac.)  His  two 
dai^hten,  Helo  and  Satyra,  who  Allowed  the  pn^ 
fesooaof  their  &tfaer,  are  mentioned  in  an  ejNgiam 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  306.) 
ANTIGNO^Ua  [AimooMtn,  acolplw.] 
ANTI'OONE  CArrt)^).  1.  A  dangfater  of 
Oedipas  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
tben,  Eteocle*  and  PolyneiceB,  and  a  ristar  Inuene. 
In  tlie  tragic  story  of  Oedqtoa  Antigone  upears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  &ther  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  &te  which  had  driven  him  to  murd^  his 
&ther,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mothw,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  waa  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  goided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  dan^tw  Antigone.  (ApoUod.  iiL  5.  |  8, 
Ac.)  Oie  remaiiMd  with  him  tiu  he  £ed  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haanon,  the 
■on  of  Creon,  bad,  according  to  ApolIodarDt,  died 
before  fltii  tima ;  but  Sophocles,  to  snit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  fiUling 
in  loTe  with  Antigone.  When  Polynetces,  subaa- 
qoently,  who  baa  been  eneUed  br  hie  faiMhar 
Etaocka,  mavebad  agdnat  Tbafaea  m  tha  war  of 
the  Seren),  and  the  two  brothers  bad  bDn  in 
angle  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  isaoed  an  edict  forbidding^'  under  heavy 
pendtiei,  tha  burial  of  thor  bodies.   While  every 

Antigonns,  died  b.  c.  301. 
dsng^ttt  of  Corriiaeu 
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one  rise  snimitted  to  this  imponi  command,  Anti- 
gone  alone  defied  the  tyiant,  and  bnried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  Aoeording  to  ApoUodoms  (iiL  7. 
1 11  Cnon  bad  her  buried  alive  in  the  «me  tonb 
wita  bar  bnthar.  Aaoording  to  Sophoda^  abe 
waa  shot  1^  in  a  ntbtMianaooi  cava^  wboe  aha 
lulled  herself  and  Hacmon,  on  heuing  <tf  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  siile ;  so  that  Croon  too 
leceiTed  his  punishment  A  diffirent  aooount  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hygions.  {Fab.  72.)  Aea- 
chylu  and  Sophodea  nasde  the  atoty  of  Antigone 
Uw  nlgact  of  tmgedie%  and  that  of  tiia  latter,  ma 
of  the  most  beaotifnl  of  ancient  dnonns,  is  still 
extant  Antigone  acts  a  port  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aea- 
chylas,  in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonos  aS  Sopbodea, 
and  in  the  Phoeninae  cS  Kuipidea. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eniytimi  of  Fhthia,  and  wift 
of  Pdaui,  aj  whom  ihe  baeamo  Ae  nothec  of 
Poljrdfln-  what  Pdens  had  killed  EniytHm 
danng  Ihe  chaoe,  and  fled  to  Acastns  at  lolcns,  hs 
drew  npon  hhuelf  the  hatred  of  As^dameia,  the 
wife  of  AcastoB.  [Acastits.]  In  conaeqaeooe  tS 
this,  she  semt  a  cahunniatory  meeiage  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Pelens  vras  on  the  point  of  marrying 
SteimadawditarttfAcBatas.  mmipim  Antigone 
hnnglMndf  in  despair.  (ApoBod.  iiL  13. 1 1-8.) 

8.  A  daughter  of  Ijumedon  and  sister  of  Priam, 
She  boasted  of  exoeUing  Hera  in  the  beauty  (tf  her 
hair,  and  waa  punished  for  her  pieramptnoos  vanity 
by  being  chained  into  a  st4»iL.  (Ov.  Met,  tL  93.) 

4.  A  danghter  of  Pberea,  manied  to  Pyrenas 
or  Cometes,  by  whom  die  became  the  mower  of 
the  Aigoaaot  Aateriim.  (Apt^on.  Bhod.  i  35 ; 
Oiph.  Atv.  161;  Hygin.  fiib.  14.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTl'lX)NE  CAKTiTiinr),  the  danghtoc  of 
Casaander  (the  bnither  of  Antipatw),  waa  tha 
is«ml  wyeof  Ptslany  LagH,  and  the  mother  of 
Bewniee,  who  married  fiiatthe  Macedonian  pmip, 
•on  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  BotSK  (Droy- 
sen,  OeiA.  d.  Nael^hlgm-  AbmaKdan^  p.  416^  Ab, 
and  Tab.  viii.  8.) 

2.  The  dao^ter  Beraiioe  by  her  first  faaa- 
band  Phil^  and  tiw  wife  of  PynhBs.  (Pink 
iyvA.4.) 

ANTIOO'NIDAE,  die  dasemdanta  of  Anti- 
gonns,  king  of  Asia.  The  foUoiring  gennlogical 
taUe  of  this  &mily  is  taken  from  Di^rMali  Gef> 
ekieU$dttIfaelfi^  AUmmiUn. 

Ibnied  Slntonhe^ 


Demetrins  I.  (Polioroetes),  k.  of  Mimdaaia, 
Died&a28S.  Married 

1.  Fhila,  d.ef  Antiiater. 

9.  Enndice,  widow  of  Opbdias. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeaddes. 

4.  An  lUyrian. 

5.  Ptoienmis,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
6. 14unia,  an  Hataba^ 

^  I  


Piuiii 


lip^  died  &  c  306. 


Antigonns  Qoaataa, 

k.  of  Macedonia, 

Died  B.  c;  289.  Married 

t.  PhiIa,d.4rfSeleaene 
Nicator, 

2.  Demo. 

I 
a 


Stratonice. 

Married 
1.  Selencui. 
'2,  Antiochus. 


CtBiaba. 


Danatriai^ 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.  c  2d0. 
Married  Olynpaa 
of  LariMb 


Pluk. 
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DcBietriaa  IL,k.or 
MaeiiJBBifc  IMedKc929. 
Manied 

1.  Stratonice,  d.  of  Antkh 
chns  Soter. 

2.  Pbthia,d.orAkzaiidec, 
Aa  MO  of  Pjiihin. 


HalqwiML 


Aotigmoa  Down,  k.  ot  Ecfaeamtet. 
HMedoniiL  Died &c. 231.  | 

UaniadPhtluRitluvidow  Aatigmnu. 
ofBametiiaa  IL 


I 


Philip  V.  kii«  of  Maoadonn. 
DiadKo.  178. 


pManHLof: 
Cmquend  1^  the  B«ibmm  %  c  1S8. 


ANTI'OONTTS  CA^^^y^).  >  Oimk  writw 
OS  the  history  of  Italy.  (PmL  >.  r.  Ramam; 
DioDja.  Hal.  L  6.)  It  haa  been  nTOoaad  that  the 
Antigoons  mcfitinied  by  Phitanh  (AnnuL  17)  ii 
the  lame  aa  the  hiitorian,  bat  the  mjisf  then 
footed  Mongs  to  a  king  Antigomu^  and  not  to  the 
hiMKioD,  [L.S.] 

ANTI'OONUS  CAitItmvs)*  ■<»  of  Albx- 
ANSKB,  WM  sent  by  Penena,  king  of  Macedonia, 
M  ambaandor  into  Boeotia,  in  &  c.  172,  and  aoo- 
neded  in  indndi^  the  towns  ot  Coraneia,  Thebes, 
and  HaUartiu  to  remain  bithfiil  t»  the  king; 
(Polyb.  zxviL  &)  [U  S.] 

ANTI'OONUS  fArrfTorer),  of  Auundku, 
a  grauiiiarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  hii 
Pnoeminm  and  his  Prenica.  He  is  periu^  the 
turn  poBon  aa  the  Antignraa  of  whom  the  8cio- 
liast  on  NioandCT  qieaka,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
goDBs,  the  ecounoitator  of  Ui^ocratea,  (Erotian, 
p.  IS.)  [L.8.3 

ANTI'OONUS  CAmiyom),  king  of  Asia, 
•atnamed  the  One-eyed  (LncianfJIfaaraA.  11 ;  Phit 

Pmeror.  Etbie.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Etyniotia.    He  was  mhh  ahoBt  K  a  882,  and  waa 
one  of  the  gawnla    Alexuder  ^  Great,  and  in 
the  diviaiaD  of  the  «mi^  after  hii  death  (a.  c 
he  veeeiTad  the  of  the  Orcater 

Fhr^^ia,  I^rda,  and  Pamphylia.  Peidiccaa,  who 
had  been  ^^toiirted  regent,  had  fmned  the  plan  iriT 
afatainiiHr  tba  aovereiBnty  of  the  whole  of  Aitx- 
aader^  dsmioioiia,  and  theielan  Eesolnd  mpoa  the 
mm  flf  Andgonu,  who  wm  likely  to  stand  in  tho , 
way  ot  his  ambitions  projeeta.  Peraeinng  the 
daqger  whid)  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
loB  son  Denetrins  to  Astipater  in  Hacedoma(821) ; 
bat  the  death  of  Pcodiccas  is  ^7pt  in  ibt  mnte 
year  put  an  end  to  the  ^pnhenrioosof  Aotiganaa. 
Antipater  waa  now  dedamd  ngent;  ha  natond  to 
Antigonna  his  fanner  provineea  wiA  the  addition 
of  Soaiaiia,  and  gaye  hnn  the  eonminioa  of  earry- 
iag  cm  the  war  a^init  Enmenea,  who  woold  not 
Kdnnit  to  the  andority  of  the  new  regent  In 
this  WHT  AntigoDDB  waa  oomj^tely  niocnifiil ;  he 
defeated  Emnenea,  and  oonpelled  him  to  take 
rffnge  with  a  small  body  of  tnx^  in  Nora,  an 
iajw^naUe  fuitieas  on  the  cmfinet  of  Lycaooia  and 
Csppadocia ;  and  after  koring  this  place  doady 
iamted,  he  nmrdied  into  Pisidia,  awl  conquered 
Alottas  and  Attalna,  the  only  generals  who  atill 
hdd  oat  against  ABt^nter(B  a  S20).  [Ai^btas-J 

The  death  of  Anfa'patw  in  the  Mbwii^  year 
S19)  WM  brounUe  to  do  omfaitiou  newa 


of  Antigoinii,  and  abMst  placed  within  his  read 
the  thrme  of  Aal  Ant^ater  had  af^xnnted  P»- 
W^nchon  regent,  to  the  ezdnaion  of  his  own  sm 
Cassandar,  who  waa  diewliifted  with  the  anaaaa- 
BMit  of  Ua  bdu^  and  daiawd  the  i^im^  Ibr 
himsdC  Ho  was  supported  hy  AntigMiitt,  and 
their  eooMoiacy  was  aoon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptdemy.  Bat  they  fnind  a  fbnnidablo  liial  in 
Eamenes,  who  waa  appointed  by  Pdyq>eid»Ni  to 
the  conmand  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonna 
ooauaaDded  the  troops  of  toe  oonfedentcs,  and  the 
stmggk  betw»  him  nd  Eameoos  hwted  fbc  two 
years.  The  aoaaa  of  theSntcaaipaiga  (b,c.  8181 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syna,  of  the  seoond  (b-c.  817) 
Peina  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  lei^ 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  QabiMie  at  the  b^inning 
of  B.  a  816,  in  whidi  Eameoee  was  defeated.  Ho 
waaaamndend  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  thnng^ 
ihe  tRodiery  of  the  Atgymspidi^  and  waa  pot  to 
death  by  the  eonqnenr. 

Antigonna  waa  now  by  br  the  noat  powerful  of 
Alexander^  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vie- 
toiy.  Ho  boini  to  di^ose  at  the  prorincee  as  he 
thoog^t  fit  He  ouaed  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
inflnenca,  to  be  broogfat  bef»  Us  coaadl,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  chaige  «f  tnadiery* 
and  execated  sereial  either  offioen  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  After  taking  peaaession 
of  the  iBHBcnas  tnoaoies  eoUeeted  at  Echatana  and 
Soaa,  bo  praeaadad  to  BBh^oe^  whan  he  called 
npon  Seleaeaa  to  aeeeant  fir  the  adodaiAalra  of 
the  nmnes  of  this  pnninMk  Sad  an  aeooont, 
bowem,  Sdencns  refkued  to  giTC^  BiaiatMning  that 
he  had  nodved  the  proriDce  aa  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander^  army ;  hot,  admoniAed  by  we  ncant 
hte  of  Pithon,  he  tiMm^t  it  more  pendent  to  aeC 
ont  of  the  reach  of  Andgamii^  and  aeeeidiiidtr  faft 
Babylon  secretly  wiA  a  ftw  botaamen,  and  wd  to 

The  ambitions  projects  md  great  power  of  Auti- 
gonns  now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
^1^n■lrting  of  Selenca^  Ptolemy,  Casaander,  and 
Lysimachab  The  war  began  in  the  year  S16» 
and  waa  carried  on  wiA  neat  ▼dMaoenoe  and  al- 
ternate eneeeas  in  ^lia,  PhoaBida»  Ada  Minoiv 
and  Greece.  After  four  yean,  aQ  parties  became 
exhaasted  with  the  stngde,  and  peace  waa  accord* 
ingly  made,  in  B.  c.  311,  on  cmditicm  that  the 
Gnek  dtioa  ehoold  bo  free,  that  Casaander  ahonld 
retain  his  antboriQr  in  Eorape  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gaa  came  of  age,  that  Lyamadnii  and  Ptolemy 
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■honld  keep  poMesiion  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  le- 
qtectiTdy,  and  that  Antjgonus  ihoold  hare  the 
gOTonment  of  all  Ana.  Th«  name  of  Seleaciu, 
•trangeljr  enough,  dora  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.  Ptolemy  wai  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cibda  to  dislodge  the  gairisons  of 
AntigoiniB  from  the  maritime  towns,  (k  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  snccesaful,  but  was  soon 
depriv^  of  all  he  had  guned  by  the  conquests 
of  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Bleamriiile,  howeTer>  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
pcnrar  <rf  Caasander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
■ent  with  a  large  fleet  to  efiect  a  diveruon  in  his 
fittherls  fevour.  Demetrius  met  with  Uttle  ogoon- 
tion ;  he  took  possesdon  of  Athens  in  Bi  c.  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extiaragant 
flattery.  He  also  obtained  possesdon  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  fiither  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
idand  of  C3rpniB,  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Sabmis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensned^  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lony  waa  entirdy  defeated  (b.  c  306),  and  Anti- 
gnnu  aasmned  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  vpnbol  of  royal  |iower  in 
Persia.  He  also  conforied  the  same  title  npon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  fttber  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  fallowed  by  Ptole- 
my* Lyaimachiis,  and  Seleocus,  who  are  from  this 
time  dea^nrted  as  iDngs.  The  dty  of  Antinmeia 
on  the  Onmtei  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (a  a  307). 

AntwonuB  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  cmshing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  hut  bis  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassander's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  ntiie  with  great  loss,  (a  c.  806.)  He 
next  sent  Donetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  bad 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutraL  Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extiaordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  thwefoie 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Rhodians  on  terms  very  bvoomble  to  the 
latter,  (ac  304.)  While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  Mie  reason 
that  made  Antigonoa  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rhodiana,  Dometrins  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  prindpol  dties  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (a  c 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  bad  fbnneriy  been  bntowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander,  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards Bgunst  Casnnder,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
geroas  positim,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus. The  proud  answer  was,  "Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigen ns.**  But  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  be  sent  ambas- 
sadon  to  Selencns  and  Ptolemy  tot  assistanoe,  and 
induced  Lyiimaehni  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  bvour, 
Antigomu  proeeeded  in  person  to  ofpose  Iiysunar 


chus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Alia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  saoceed,  and  the 
campugn  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (a  c  302.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  &ther.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (a  c; 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antieonns  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  nis  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Dtmetrins 
esc^Md,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [Dehbtriits.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conqumo : 
Lyamadios  obt^ned  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  » 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  xviiL- 
zx. ;  Pint.  Eiimaia  and  DemOnta;  Droysen, 
Cfe$M^  der  Nael^^ar  AUmmdtn;  Thiriwall's 
Green,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  followhig  coin  of  AntigomiB, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tory off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  couquwed 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol  iL  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  ('AKTfTOFoi),  of  Cahystcis,  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaeiu  PhUadelphus,  and  by  others  in  tW 
Eneigetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  forspiAr 
mp^^m  awaytiyil  {^Hatoriae  MirabUei),  whick 
conusts  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 

Auscullationes"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timaeus,  and  othera 
which  are  now  lost  It  is  only  the  circnnulance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  frosn  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  eompib^ 
tion  d  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Libetolis,  by  Xyhinder, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  The  beet  editions  are  those  of 
Meunins,  Lugd.  Bat  1619,  4to.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann,  L^png,  1791,  4to.  Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'Ayriwarpot,  of  which  two 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaensi  (ill  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Grocca  (a.  406)  coBtains  on  epigram 

Antkonna.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OONUS  CAi^hvwiX  of  CtmAB,  in 
Ana  Hinw,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
reGarred  to  by  Pliny  (S&iuL  Hbk  viiL  xiv.  xv. 
xvil),  Varro  {De  He  Rud.  L  I),  and  Columella  (u 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  ('AyrfToroj  AAnw), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  waa  the  son  Of  Olympias  of 
Idniaa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  who  was  a  son 
td  Dtmetiiiu  PoliMGeleB  and  a  bntha  of  Antigo- 
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mu  OonitM.  [ANnooNiDAB.]  On  the  dwth 
of  Demetnu  II.,  &c.  229,  Ant^iu  wM  u- 
praited  guardian  of  hie  ton  Philip,  whence  be 
was  Mmwtiiiws  deaignated  by  the  suniame  "Evt- 
Tpoavi;  (Athen.  Ti  p.  251,  d. ;  Lir,  xL  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetriua,  and  almoat 
imnedktdy  afterwarda  awiiiiaiil  the  ovwn  in 
hit  own  riglrt.  At  Ibe  commawemnt  «f  fan 
mat  be  was  enjpged  in  wan  against  the  bai<- 
banans  on  the  boiden  of  Macedonia,  bot  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  aAurs  of  Greace. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  kagne 
against  Cleomenem,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
HoMf  and  waa  eonipletaf  tncceasfiiL  He  defeated 
Oaoaenea,  and  took  Sparta,  bat  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invarion  of  the  IlljrianL  He 
defeated  the  lUjiians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c.  220X  af^  a  tugn  of  nine  ymn.  Polybiaa 
speaks  feroondilj  of  his  cbaiacter,  and  cwamends 
bin  far  his  wisdmn  and  modeiation.  He  waa  sne- 
eeedad  bj  Pbi^  V.  (Justin,  xxrUi.  S,  4  ;  Pbt 
AnLwaAOeem.;  Pdyb.il 45, Ac. 70;  Niebnhr, 
JOetMe  SArifleH^  pi  &c)  [Abatus  ;  Clwo- 
MEnaa.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (*A»Tt7w»»),  son  oC  Echbc- 
RATBS,  the  brother  Of  Antigonns  Doeon,  mealed 
to  PbHip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  Biootbs 
befiire  his  death,  B.  &  179,  the  fitlse  aeouations  of 
his  son  Peraens  agunst  his  othw  son  Doaetrias, 
is  consequence  of  which  Philip  hod  pnt  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  condnct  of  Penena, 
Philip  appoint^  Antigonna  his  sorcessw ;  bat  on 
las  death]  PerseuB  obta^ed  ponessiDn  of  the  tbione^ 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  kQled.  (Lit.  xL  U- 
58.) 

ANTI'OONUS  G<yNATAS  fAiTlTsrof  To- 
wror),  son  of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  i^aghter  of  Andpaler),  and  grandwrn  <tf  An- 
twonns,  king  of  Asia.  [AirneoNinAB.]  When 
bw  fiither  DnnetiinB  waa  drircn  oat  of  Maee- 
doma  by  Pyrriius,  in  a  a  287,  and  crossed 
orer  into  Asia,  Antigonns  mnained  in  Pdopon- 
nesns ;  but  he  did  not  assnma  the  title  of 
king  of  Mondonia  till  after  his  btber^  death 
in  Asia  in  a,  c.  283.  It  was  some  year^  how- 
ever, before  be  obtained  possession  of  his  po- 
tenal  danimoDa.  Pyirbus  was  deprired  of  the 
kiugdum  1^  LyihnadKir(B.c.  286);  Lysimachiu 
was  succeeded  by  Selencns  (280),  who  was  mnr- 
dcfed  hf  Ptolemy  Cenumns,  Cerannns  shortly 
after  M  in  battle  (gainst  the  Gooli,  and  daring 
the  next  three  years  there  was  a  sncoeHion  m 
claunanta  to  the  throne.  Antigonns  at  last  ob- 
tained paassMon  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwitb- 
slanding  the  opposition  of  Antioehns,  the  son  of 
Sdleocaa,  nho  hid  claim  to  the  crown  in  Tirtno  of 
lus  fether*s  conquests.  Bot  be  withdrew  bis 
dsim  on  the  marriage  bis  halMster,  Phils, 
with  Anttgomia.  H«  subaeqnently  defeated  the 
Qanls,  and  con  tinned  in  poasessioa  of  bis  kin^r- 
dom  tiD  the  Rtnm  of  Pynbus  from  Italy  in  273, 
who  d^iTTvcd  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  plaoesi  He  recovered 
his  domtnionB  in  the  fbUowing  year  (272)  on  the 
doth  of  Pynfaos  at  Aigoa,  bnt  was  a^in  de- 
jani  of  tfaem  by  Alaander,  the  aon  of  PTrrini. 
Alexander,  howerer,  did  not  retain  posseisiop 
«f  the  country  long,  and  waa  oonpeQed  to  retire 
bj  the  conqnests  of  Demetriua,  the  brother  or 
son  of  Antiganns,  trbo  n»w  obtained  part  of 
Epeims  IB  addition  to  bia  patamal  doninioBik  lb 
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snbseqnently  attempted  to  prereat  the  finmation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  &  c.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  i^er  a  reign  of  forty-fbor  yean 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (P]aLDemetr. 
51,  26  J  Justin,  xxir.  1,  xu.  1—8, 

xxn.  2 ;  Polyb.  ii.  43, &c;  Lncian,  il/aera6.&  11; 
Niebahr,Jrfawa&)lr{firM,pb227,&&)  Antigonns* 
sumsroe  Gonatas  is  nsually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Qonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  bis  birth  or  education.  Niebohr 
(Lc),  however,  remarks,  that  Theaaly  did  not 
ooroe  into  his  Cubei^  poiaesMBn  tSl  Aatigomu 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Qonataa  is  « 
Macedonian  word,  the  MM  as  ^e  Romaic  TOfwrdi, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee^ 
ntd  tint  Antigonna  obtained  this  sninane  from 
wearing  ncfa  a  piece  of  ddensivc  aimoor. 


COIN  or  ANTieONUS  aONATAI. 

ANTI'GONUS  ('ArrlTomi),  king  of  Jodasa, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  Um  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  Ht  «i  the  royal  throne.  After  his  &• 
ther  bad  been  pnt  to  death  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonns  was  driven  ont  of  Jndaea  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
anoa  fion  CaeMrls  party.  He  waa  at  kngdi  ra- 
stottd  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  &  c.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Rnnans  the  title  of  king  of 
Jvdaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  matched  against  Antigonns,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  JetuaSeBK  with  the  asaistaiice  of  the  Reman 
general  Sodaa,  after  a  long  and  abstinnte  ^ege. 
Antigonns  sanendefed  himsrif  to  Sooiui.wlKi  hand- 
ed hUn  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  msle&ctor  in  a  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  AMtiq.  xiv.  13-16,  B.  J.  i  13,  14;  Diim 
Cass.  xUx.  32.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassias,  see 
Wemsdu^  ds  FUt  Librorwm  Maeeab.  pL  34,  and 
Ideler,  CkrmtoL  il  p.  389,  Ac) 

ANTI'GONUS  CAiTiyimn),  a  writer  on  tAim- 
utQ,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  I^iSrtins  (viL  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptw,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S,] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  geneial  of  PnsBOS  in  the 
war  with  the  Rmnans,  was  smt  to  Aania  to  gnard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xKv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'OONUS,  a  Greek  scolptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  npon  his  ait,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Oauls.  (P£n.  xxxiv.  19.  9  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  2S9  ac,  when  Attains  I., 
king  of  Per^mna,  eonqnend  the  Ganla.  A  little 
further  on,  FSbj  (S  26)  says,  ^Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tynnniddaaqne  supra  dietos,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  haB**Antigiuitas  et  hictatorea, 
petixyomenoD,"  Ac  [P.  S.j 

ANTI'OONUS  ('Awriyoivs),  a  Greek  amy 
stniosoH,  mentioned  by  Galen,  -whe  mnst  tbetaline 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  centniy  after 
Christ  (Galen,  JM  CbmpoB.  MedkaM.  see.  Zooos^ 
ii.  1 ,  vd.  zii.  j;>p.  557,  580.)  MarccUna  Empirieas 
qnotaa  a  physidan  of  tha  •ame  name*  wlw  may 
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pOHiUy  be  the  Mine  penon  (Mub  Empir. 
A  UMieam.  c  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274} ;  and  Luciui 
■nentMDB  an  impodent  qnack  namfld  Antigonna, 
who  among  other  things  aaid,  that  one  of  his  p»- 
tienti  bad  been  restored  to  liie  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Lac.  Phikpieudeay  §8  21 , 
26,  26.  toI.  iiL  ed.  Taochn.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTI'LEON  fAiTt^UM'),  a  QnA  author  wIm 
wrote  a  woik  on  chnmology  XpmirX  the 
second  book  of  which  is  reieiTed  to  by  Diogenes 
La«rtiai.  (iiL  3.)  Whether  he  ia  the  same  per- 
SOD  as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
Ul)iBanoertatiL  [US.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  CAm-^oxos),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  \n  Anaxibia  f  ApoUod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  Bconding  to  the  Odyssey  (iiL  451),  by  Enry- 
dice.     Hyginus  {FiA.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
in&nt  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  sockled 
\n  a  doc.   He  is  mentioned  among  the  soitoia  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  fi  8.)  Aeoocdiiw  to  the 
Honciic  aocoont,  he  aoenupinied  Ua  Sdher  to 
Troy,  bat  Nestor  bdag  advised  by  an  <TOde  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
ChalioD  IS  his  constant  attendant  (Eostath.  ad 
Bom,  p.  1697.)    AntilochoB  appears  in  the  Ho- 
merie  pootu  as  one  of  the  ymingest,  handsomest, 
and  bavest  amcmg  the  Oieskm,  and  is  beloved  by 
Aehillei.  {Od.  iii.  112 ;  A  xxiiL  556.  607,  xviil 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  {Od.  iv.  186,  Ac,  xL  522;  Pind. 
FjfA.  TL  S2,  Ac;)    Hyginas,  in  (me  passsge  {Fab. 
1 12)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Msnmon,  and  in 
another  {FiA.  118)hennlte«Heetor  his  cooqaeior. 
The  tenMinB  of  Antiloi^  mn  boiiad  1^  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achillea  and  Patrodus 
(Od.  zxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Lenoe 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  fnends.    {Od.  xxiv, 
16;  Pans.  iiL  19.  §  11.)    Philostntns  {Her.  iiL  2) 
gives  a  difierent  account  of  him.    When  Nest(» 
went  to  Tny,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ao- 
onpanyhim;  bat  in  the  eouae  cc  the  war  be 
came  to  Tioj  and  q^Hed  to  Adiilles  to  lootbe  the 
anger  of  his  &tlia  at  his  unexpected  airivaL 
Aaiilles  was  delighted  with  the  beaaty  and  the 
wadike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
pioad  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
AnanwliTig  to  Philoatntos,  Aotilochus  was  not  slain 
by  tlw  fithiopiu  Mwniinn,  bot  by  a  Itm/u.  of 
that  name.   Achilles  not  only  aveqpd  his  death 
on  Memnon,  bat  odebnted  splendid  fimeial  games, 
and  bomt  the  head  and  annoar  of  Mamnon  on  the 
funeral  pyie.    (Comp.  Bockh,  ad  Pmd.  p.  299.) 
Antilochua  was  painted  by  Polygnotns  in  the  I<esche 
of  Delphi.   (Pina.  z.  80.  S  I ;  Philoatr.  lam,  ii 
7.)  [U&l 

ANTTLOCHUS  ('AvtOoxm).  t  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  aocoont  the  Greek  philoao- 
l^n  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death 
Epicuma,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (CteuL 
Alex.  Sirtm.  L  p.  1 33.}  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentumed  by  Dionynas  of  Hali- 
cvnasnik  {Dt  Ckmp.  Peril  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
Zlsaeral  Olgmf.  xlix.)  Theodoret  {Therap,  viiL 
■p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochua  as  his  aothority  &r 
placing  tiie  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropoUs  of 
AtboM,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {ProlnpL 
p.  IS)  and  Amobios  (oA^  OmL  H.  6}  nfer  bt 
th«  same  fiet  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Jutiodii^ 
there  may  posmbly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret  [L.S.] 
ANTlMA'CHIDES.architect  [Antistatk] 
ANTI'UACHUS  (>Arr(^xM),  *  Tioju,  who. 
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irim  Meneliiu  and  Odjwaiii  came  to  Tngr  to  vk. 
tern  the  sannidef  of  Helen,  advieed  his  eovntmnen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  IL  xL 
122,  ftc,  138,  &c)  It  was  Antimachas  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  {IL  xL  125.)  He  bad  ^ree  sons, 
and  whra  two  of  them,  Peiaonder  and  H^ptdodma, 
fell  into  the  handa  of  Manehas,  they  were  both 
pat  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  pemonages 
this  name.    (Hygia  FeiL  170  ;  Sch(^  ad  PmU 
Ittkm.  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  460.)        [L.  &] 

ANTI'MACHUS  ('A»T^X«).  l.OfCLAEOS, 
a  son  of  Hipparchua,  was  a  Greek  epic  and 
dc«iM  poet  (Cie.  BfiU.  51 ;  Ov.  TViKL  L  6.  1.) 
He  is  wnaDy  called  a  Colqihoaian,  probably  only 
because  Clans  belonged  to  the  dominion  id  Colo- 
phon. He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Pelopnmesian  war.  (Died.  xiiL  108.)  The 
statement  of  Snidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasit  wouhl  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
bat  the  &et  that  be  is  mentioned  in  connexioa 
with  LjrsBiider  and  Plato  the  philoaopher  suffi- 
cientiy  indicates  the  ago  to  which  he  belonged. 
{Plat.lgKmd.  18;Proclns,<M/i'/af.7&n.Lp.28.) 
Plutarch  rdates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Snoiana  called  their  gnat  faatinl  of  the  fisanea, 
to  hmour  Lysander — Aatimadws  entered  upon  a 
poetacal  contest  with  (me  Kiceiatua  of  Hemdeia. 
The  latl«  obtained  the  priie  from  Lysander  him- 
self and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destrmred  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  yoni^ 
man,  aamened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
BiwiMfianil  poet  by  sayings  dait  %iionuua,  like 
bliadnea^  was  a  misfbrtnne  to  those  who  Uboamd 
under  it  The  meeting  between  Antimaduis  and 
Plato  is  related  difftrently  by  Cicero  {I.  c),  who 
also  {daoes  it  manifestly  at  a  di%rent  time  and 

Eb^y  also  at  a  difierrat  place ;  for,  according  to 
I,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerons  andioue 
his  Tohiminoaa  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  beams 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gmduaUy  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato^  whereupon  the 

giet  ssid,  I  shall  nereitlielesa  eontinoe  to  read, 
r  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hewrm.*'  Now  aQ  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  idated  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antaguas 
the  Rhodian  [AntaookasI,  and  this  iqietitiMi  ei 
tiie  sane  oocurenoe,  tagetbn  with  othw  inmnfak- 
tnlitiea,  have  led  Welder  (Der  .^Naoftf  CyJtu,  p. 
105,  &C.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  aa 
inventiona,  made  either  to  show  the  onintereating 
character  of  those  epica,  «  to  insinuate  that,  af 
thoogh  they  did  not  snit  the  taste  of  tiie  multitude, 
tiiey  were  duly  ^ipredated  by  men  of  karaiog 
and  inteIligeno& 

The  «ily  other  circumstanoe  of  the  life  of  Ants' 
machos  thiu  we  know  is,  bis  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  hit  miatreas  or  bis  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  ahe  ^tpears  to  have  died  bomi 
aftar,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  etmsolation  in  the  compodtion  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xitL  p.  598;  Brunck,  Anabat.  i, 
p  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
aiated  of  aoeoouts  of  the  misfortanes  of  adl  the 
mythkd  benas  who,  like  the  poet,  had  beoone 
unforttmate  through  the  early  death  of  thdr  be- 
loved. (PbAOomoLadApolloii.  v.m,h.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mytaical  and  anti- 
qnanap  inloinatwna  and  it  was  wiefly  fiw  this  and 
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mol  for  any  higher  or  poetiod  nMon,  th«t  Agtihar- 
dtidea  nade  sn  abridgniait  of  it  (Phob  BiiL 
p.  17U  ecL  Bekker.) 

priDCiBal  woA  of  AntjnMchm  wu  his 
pMBi  oilkd  ndM  (ftiMk),  whidi  Cicen  dang- 
nlH  m  magmHm  whmm.  Porphjrniu  {ad 
NonL  orfPMM.  146)  Miya,  that  Antiinachiu  hid 
ipnn  oBt  hii  poem  m  bq^  that  ia  the  21th  book 
(nof—)  hia  Seven  Hnoes  had  not  jet  aniTed  at 
Tbebea.  Now  aa  in  the  icmainitig  part  of  the 
wnfc  the  poet  had  not  onl  j  to  dMcrihe  the  mt  of 
the  Seren,  bst  ilw  pobaU;  tmted  ol  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (SdtoL  ad  Afilapk  Pax.  1286),  the 
length  if  the  poem  moat  have  been  immenae.  It 
ma,  like  the  deg;  J^Ptfa,  fdO  of  mythological  lore^ 
and  an  that  had  any  enmexion  with  the  lubject  d 
the  poem  waa  incoiponted  in  it.  It  waa,  of  conna, 
diSesh  to  control  rach  a  mam,  and  hence  we  find 
it  atated  by  Qaintilian  (z.  1.  §  53  ;  comp.  Dirayt. 
HaL  vai.  Oompi^  22),  that  Antiinachiu  waa 
Bnaneeemfnl  in  tia  deecripttma  of  paanon,  that  hia 
woiha  were  not  gnc«fal,  and  were  deficient  in 
anai^ement.  Hi*  atyle  alao  had  not  the  rinple 
and  «Hy  flow  of  the  Homerk  poana.  *  He  m- 
iDwad  cxpreiaiaMa  and  phnaea  from  the  tiagie 
«iitH%  and  freqMOtly  introdDced  Doric  finmt. 
(SML  ad  Memd.  TieriaB.  8.)  Antinwihna  waa 
una  one  of  the  feranmnera  «f  the  poet*  of  the 
Alexandrine  acboc^  who  wrote  mon  fiar  the  learned 
and  a  aelect  nnmber  of  teadett  than  for  the  paUic 
ii  laig&  The  Alezandrine  gnmiaariana  aarigned 
to  hn  the  aaomid  pUca  among  the  epic  poeta,  and 
the  ognpenr  Hadtiu  ftafcnad  hia  wokb  ereo  to 
Aoae  Honer.  (Dion.  Cm^  Ldx.4;  Spartian. 
Badriam.  5.)  Theoe  are  nne  other  worka  whtdi 
are  aooifaed  to  Antimadraa,  mch  aa  a  woA  en- 
thied  'Aprmiut  (Stei^  Byi.  ».  v.  Kot^Aomw),  a 
neond  called  Ai\Ta  (AthoL  ni.  p.  SOO),  a  third 
called  li^Ani  (EtymoL  M.  &  «.  *A«a)ufrwp)>  nd 
petfana  alio  a  Centanromadiia  (Natal.  Con.  vii. 
4);  bat  as  in  all  theae  caae*  Antimiwhai  la 
BBcntioiied  witiwDt  any  deacriptiTe  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  aaeertained  whether  he  ia  the  Clarian 
part,  lor  there  an  two  other  poeta  of  the  mme 
mamt.  Siddaa  aaya  thatAiitniMhwof  Cbroawaa 
alM>agiHmnarfao,ntdthcre  !••  tn£don  that  he 
teoenaion  of  the  text  of  the  Homoic  poenis ; 
hot  reflecting  theae  poinU  tee  F.  A.  Wo^  Pro- 
layoei.  ppLdxxviL  anddzxzi.,&c  The  nnmennu 
ftagnwDle  of  Antimadiai  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  O.  SeheOenbeig,  Halle,  1786,  Sro.  Some 
addhiiHial  fragmenta  are  cont^ned  in  H.  Q.  Stidl, 
Jmmadv.  M  Jmtimatdu  Fragm.  GStting.  1641. 
Theae  bdoi^Dg  to  the  Thehab  are  coUected  in 
DBntaer^  Die  Fragm,  <Ur  EpitA  Poea.  d&r  Qrwek. 
hm  a»f  Alemmd.  p.  99,  Ac,  coup,  with  ^aeUroff, 
p.S8,&e.  Sttii.Bmibynatla»,HenM»i,ma4^ 
rttiquiae,  jfe.  E^rimOnm  dt  AntimaeM  Lj/doy 
p.  340 ;  Komfidd  in  the  Gatiieai  Jomnal,  it.  p. 
231  ;  WdckCT,  Dir  BpmekoCgckm,  p.  102,  &c 

2.  Of  Tnos,  an  epic  poeL  Plntarch  {Rtmtd. 
12)  itatea,  that  Le  waa  ttid  to  have  known  eone- 
Ihmg  ahoot  the  edipae  whid  ooconed  on  the  day 
af  dM  bnidation  of  Rome.  Cknena  Alexaadifana 
(AniM.  Ti  p.  622,  c.)  qnotea  an  bexametec  verae 
man  him,  which  Afpaa  ia  aaid  to  hare  iititatod. 
If  this  statement  is  conect,  Antimadma  would 
bdong  to  an  eariy  period  of  Oiedt  litenrtnn. 

S.  Of  HxLiopoLn  in  Egypt,  is  aaid  by  Snidas 
to  have  written  •  poem  callMf  Kotr/iontfa,  that  ia, 
oBthecraidmi  of  lh«iiiib«nB,eeaiiitingflf  3780 


hezaowter  Tetaea.  Tietaea  {ad  I^/eofir.  245) 
qnotea  thite  lioea  from  Antimachna,  bat  whether 
diey  betoiw  to  Antimachna  of  Helu^dia,  or  to 
either  of  ue  two  other  poeta  of  the  aune  nama^ 
cannot  be  aacnrtuDcd.  (Duatter,  Awn.  dmr 
^)i$ek  Pom.  mm  Altaaad^  ftc  pi  97.)  [L  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  so^rtor,  celefaotad  fbr  hia 
Btatoeettfhidiea.  (Plin.  zxxir.  19.  8  26.)  [P.  8.] 

ANTIME'NIDAS.  [Auunva.] 

ANTIMOERUS  l^hjnliiwfot),  a  aophiat,  waa 
a  native  of  Hende  in  Thiaca,  and  ia  mentioned 
with  pEuae  amoDg  the  diiriBiea  of  Protagona. 
(HaL  Pnlag.  n.  313,  a. ;  Theniat  Orai.  xziz. 
p.S47,d.)  [L.8.] 

ANTFNOE  CArriw^),  a  daughter  of  Cohens. 
At  the  command  of  an  nacle  ahe  led  the  inhalnt- 
ante  of  Hantineia  fiom  the  qiot  vritete  the  old 
town  atood,  to  a  dace  where  the  sew  town  waa 
to  be  foonded.  Sne  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
atqwnt.  She  had  a  nonnnWDt  at  hfantineia  eom- 
nwnxwattng  this  event.  (Pans.  viiL  6.  8  3,  9. 
8  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  paaaagea  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythinl  penonagea  of  this 
BUM  oeeu  in  SAoL  ad  AptBM.  Bud.  I  164  i 
PaaaiTiiLIl.  82.  [L.8.] 

ANTraOlfs  CAj^fMM),a  an  of  Enpeitheaor 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  anHoffa  af  Peoelope,  iriia 
during  the  abaeoee  of  Odyaaena  even  attempted  to 
make  himaeif  master  of  the  kingdom  and  tbiealen- 
ed  the  life  TelemadiBS.  (Horn.  Od.  niL48,Ac., 
iv.  680,  &&,  xvL  871.)  When  Odyaaena  aft«r  hit 
return  ^^Mwad  in  the  diagniae  of  a  beggar,  Anli- 
nooa  insulted  him  and  threw  a  fbot-«tool  at  hio. 
(Od.  xriiL  42,  Ac)  On  this  aoeoant  he  ma  the 
first  of  the  suitcn  who  M  by  the  hands  of  Odya- 
aena. (xxiL8,Ac}  [L.8.] 

ANTI'NOUS  CAi^lran).  a  chief  among  the 
Holoarima  in  baini,  who  beoone  invalved, 
uainat  his  own  wDl,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Haeedonia,  against  the  Romana.  His  fianily 
and  that  of  another  diie^  Cephalna,  ware  conneefr 
ed  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  &iend- 
ahip,  and  althnigh  he  waa  convinced  that  the  war 
uainst  Rome  would  be  minona  to  Maoediniia  and 
theieiMe  had  no  intratini  of  jomina  Penana,  yet 
Champa,  a  yomg  Epeirot,  who  had  wen  edoeatad 
at  R«De  and  wished  to  innnuate  himself  into  the 
bvour  <rf  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalna  aa  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostili^ 
towards  Rome.  Andnous  and  his  friends  at  firat 
trealed  the  machinatitms  of  Chan^  with  omtempt, 
hot  irtten  they  poceind  that  aome  of  tbor  friends 
were  arrested  and  conmred  to  Rome,  Antinoos 
and  CephaloB  were  eompeUed,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  aanty,  (qwnly,  thou^  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Moloanans  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
AntinoQB  fell  fighting,  b.  c  168.  Polylnna  doea 
not  atate  dearly  whether  Antinous  feD  in  battle,  or 
whether  be  put  aa  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xiTu.  1 3,  ixi.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  prohably  of  low 
bora  at  Bithyniom  at  Oaodiopc^  in  Eithynia. 
On  account  ot  bis  axtnoidinsiy  hean^  he  waa 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  hii  page,  and 
soon  beome  the  object  of  his  eztnvagant  amction. 
Hadrian  took  him  wUb  him  on  all  hia  jonrn^a. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  theae  that  he  waa 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  his 
death  waa  aoddental,  or  whetha  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  eithar  fhm  disgnat  at  the  Ufa  ha  lad. 
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or  from  «  nipentitiouB  belief  that  by  k>  doing  be 
diotild  avert  maao  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
INon  Cawiiu  tmm  the  latter  nrooaitioB.  The 
grief  (rf  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  itroTe 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  fiivonrite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  o{ 
Bern  in  the  Thebus,  near  which  Antinona  was 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antuoopolis. 
He  e moiled  Antinons  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Qraeee 
(at  Mandneia},  and  ilataes  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  eveiT  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oradea  were  delirered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebnted  in  his 
hononr.  {DicLo/ AnLi.v.'Ai>raiifia,)  A  Star  be- 
tween the  ea^  and  the  todiac,  which  the  conitiers 
of  the  empeiw  pnlended  had  then  fint  made  its 
appeanutce,  and  was  the  sool  of  Antinons,  receiTCNl 
his  nwse,  which  it  still  bean.  A  large  nnmber  of 
woriu  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extanL  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levezow  in  his  beatise  Utbtr  dm  A»- 
fiaoas  dargttUm  im  dm  Kwutdmbmaltrn  dss 
Alter^au.  The  death  of  Antinons,  which  took 
place  probably  in  a.  o.  122,  seems  to  hare  formed 
an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  ancient  art.  (Dion  Cass, 
bdx.  1] ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14 ;  Pans,  viii,  9. 
§4.)  [C.  P.M.] 

There  were  rarioos  medals  struck  in  honoor  of 
Antinons  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  IIATTI2 
ANTINOON  eEON,  that  is,  **  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinons."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  neariy  e&ced  on  the  medal  turn 
which  the  drawing  was  made:  it  was  originally 
AAPIANnN  BieTNlEDN.  On  it  Mercury  is  re- 
presented with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
naa  reference  to  Apis.   (Eckhel,  tl  p.fi28,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHIS  CAmoxjs).  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochns  the  Great,  mairied  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathea,  king  of  Cappodocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridates. 
(Diod.  xzzi.  Ed.  3 ;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  manied  to  Atlalus, 
and  the  mother  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Peigamna. 
(Smb.  xiiL  p.  624.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  {'ArriSxm).    There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  tliis  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.    (Diod.  iv.  37 ; 
Paus.  I  5.  g  2,  X.  10.  S  1 ;  ApoDod.  iL  4.  § 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  (*AsTloxor),  of  Aigai  in  Cili> 
da,  a  so^ist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  • 
Cynie  phUoaopber.  H«  floonshed  about  a.  d.  200, 


ANTIOCHUS. 
during  the  reign  of  Sevens  and  CaracalU.  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  members 
of  irtdob  were  iftowarda  raised  to  the  consnlship 
at  Rom&  He  toc^  no  part  in  the  piditical  afiain 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  feUow- 
citiaens  whenever  it  was  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asd^na,  partly 
on  acooBut  <a  tha  dreams  uid  the  conmiinkationa 
with  the  god  in  Uiem,  and  partly  on  accoontof  tbs 
conversation  cf  other  persons  who  Ukewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  b^ng  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caiacalla  against  the  Pkrthiana 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  army 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  be  de- 
serted to  Uie  Firthiana  together  witii  Tiridatea. 

Antiochai  waa  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
riietoridans  aS  Ms  time.  He  was  a  pnpil  u  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysios,  the  Mileaiao. 
He  used  to  speidc  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richaesa  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
sMe,  which  had  nothing  of  tiw  pomp  and  humhast 
of  otiier  ifaelotictans.  But  he  also  aeqoired  sobw 
repntation  as  a  writer.  Philostratns  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  (lartpia)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  hialory  is  unknown.  Phiynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  bis  called  ^Ayopd.  (Philostr. 
Va.  Sopk  il  4.  5.  §  4 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxrii.  19 ; 
Suidas,  *.  V. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.)  [L.  &] 

ANTl'OCHUS  fAtrtoxoi),  of  Alixandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Atben.  zL  pi  282.)  Fabridns 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mytlxographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  •  w(^  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  Hepbaest  t. 
9 ;  PhoL  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythograpber  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochns  of  Syracuse ;  but 
uothira  certun  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

ANTrOCHUS  {'Awioxoi),  aa  AacAoiAN,  waa 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Peruan  court  in 
u.  c  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Snsa  Gram  moot 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidas,  the  Thebau 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  leas  importance 
than  the  Eleana — an  afemt  vdiich  Antiochns  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
HtU.  vii.  1.  §  33,  &C.)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochns had  conquei'ed  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vL  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  tiie 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian ;  but  it  is  more  usoally  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Rlwfi 

ANTl'OCHUS  fAwtoxoi).  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  aa  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridates, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athena  (a.  c.  79) ;  but  he  hod  a  achool  at  Alexan- 
dria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  CVx  c  4,  LuctdL  c  42 ; 
Cic.  Aead.  iL  1 9.)  He  was  a  philosopher  t£  con- 
siderable reputation  in  hia  tim^  for  Stnbo  in  de- 
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nOing  AKftktn,  mentimi*  hi*  biith  thew  u  ■ 
uk  of  dktmction  fbi  the  cit7  (9tnK  xir.  p.  759), 
aid  Ckoo  fireqnvntly  qwoki  of  bim  in  affisctioiiate 
■nd  retpeetfiil  temu  u  the  beat  and  wisest  of  tlw 
Acadenaics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acnte  phiJo- 
aa|Jier  of  his  age.  (Ge.  Aead.  a.  35,  BnU.  91.) 

He  atndisd  niiaer  tha  stew  Mwarfhiia,  bat 
hb  ixindpal  tencher  was  Phflo,  who  iwnaded 
PlMo^  Ananksjand  Can»fldes,8S  the  founder  of  the 
fearth  Academy.  He  is,  howoTer,  bettor  known  as 
the  ui-mrnry  uan  the  disni^  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mepttOM  a  treatise  called  Sonu  (Ge,  Aead.  \y,  i,), 
written  faj  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
idbtea  tha  sec^ilidni  of  Oa  Academici.  Another 
of  Ida  TOka,  caDed  *  CaoBiika,"  is  quoted  I7 
Sextos  EmpiriBai^  mi  npoan  to  ban  been  a 
tmtis«  on  logib  (SexL  Eap.  ra.  Ml,  aoe  not  in 
lot) 

The  aoepdcal  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoao- 
before  Anttochns,  probablj  bad  iu  origin  in 
Vila**  •oeecoriiil  Manpta  to  ImA  hia  diad^  to 
abibMt  nundng  aa  the  light  method  of  diseOT«^ 
ii^  tmth,  and  Bot  to  trast  too  modi  to  the  impRO- 
aions  of  Um  SMwea.  (Sceio  even  tanks  Plato  nim- 
•elf  with  those  phSosopben  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  sod  thing  a*  cotainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  {Aead,  iL  2S)j  as  if  bis  depreciation 
of  the  oenaea  as  tnutwwuy  oigpu  of  peroeptioii, 
and  ^  the  kind  of  kaoirie^  wUdi  tb^  eonrey, 
innlidnted  also  the  eondnsions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  donbt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insiith^  too  exdusiTely  on  the  uncer- 
lainty  of  the  lenaes  (in  order  like  Aicenfau  to  ex- 
apgetate  by  comparison  the  value  of  specnladTe 
tF^),  or  like  Camesdes  and  Philo,  by  ezteoding 
the  sanae  blHbility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradnaHy  &Ilea  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  tnith,  theoredcal 
and  pifticaL  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiaehus,  besides  iscnlcsUng  partiotlar  doe- 
trinea  in  mosal  ]dulooophy,  to  »«in™»  the  ^romtds 
at  tm  knowledge,  and  oar  c^iarities  for  ducorer- 
ing  tntb ;  thongb  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
fanned  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  iriudi  Cicero 
fare  the  fbllest  refmentatiMi  of  his  opinitHH  bsa 
been  k»L    {Ck.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  leriringtBo  iloctriitea  rfthe 
«U  Aodemy,  at  of  Phta*b  idiod,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  oppoation  to  Philo  and  Oameades,  that 
the  intdlect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  wbicb  it  conld 
distiDgnish  tmth  from  ftlsehood ;  or  in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  Aodemics,  diseen  between  the 
imay  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptiona  Aat  had  no  cdmqianding  naB^.  (Cio, 
Atmd.  tL  18L)  For  the  argnmeat  of  the  aeqrtics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  smibtt  as 
that  they  eonld  not  be  diatingnished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  aoid  to  be  known  with  more  oer- 1 
tuoty  than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notim 
wis  fiaUe  to  have  a  Use  one  of  this  kind  attadied 
1»  it:  thetfAce  nothing  eould  be  certainly  Imown. 
{14.  13.)  This  reasoniM  was  obtioosly  over, 
thrown  by  the  a«ettion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  Itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  mors  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  stub  reasmung  refntes  itaeh^  (onoe  it  pro- 
ceeds iqton  prindplea  aianmed  to  be  tnie,  and  thai 
that  thm  ean  be  no  earlatn  gnauid  far 
any  aaaaiapliiui  at  aO.  {Id.  (4.)  In  lin  naanv 
AstiodM  aeone  to  bm  taken  Ae  side  of  the 
Suiee  in  iliJailiim  Thii  aaoaea  bom  tbechii|tof 


■tter  ftBariiMwii  bron^t  agalnat  them  by  the 
Acadenica.  (M  SSL) 

It  is  eridnt  that  in  lodi  discosaiaas  (he  mum 
questims  were  examined  which  had  fwmerty  been 
more  thoroughly  ufted  by  IMato  and  Aristotle,  in 
aaalyring  the  natare  of  sdenoe  and  treating  of  the 
difiimBt  kiada  of  tmth,  ■awriing  aa  they  were 
objecta  li  pare  intdlactaal  Mcuenaon,  or  only 
of  probaUe  and  nneertain  kwnrlechp  {ri  ivtmrrM* 
anarj  to{wt4f):  andasthonsoU  waaaa  attcinpt 
to  rerire  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Acadomca 
des^nsed,  so  the  sotioes  extent  of  Antiodins'  moral 
teaming  aeam  to  abow,  tiiat  withont  yidding  to 
the  pandoKBa  cf  the  StoM^  or  the  latitiidinanai^ 
ion  of  the  Aindemcs,  he  hdd  in  the  main  doo- 
trines  neariy  coinciding  widi  thoae  of  Arittotle : 
as,  that  happineas  connsts  essentially  in  a  rittnous 
Ufa,  yet  is  not  independent  of  ezteinal  things. 
{Id.  42,  deFm.^.  35,  Tkk.  <biaaL  t.  &)  So 
he  denied  the  StMc  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  {dead.  iL  43),  but  agnad  with  than  in 
holding;  that  aO  the  enotinu  oo^  to  be  sop- 
pressed.  On  the  whole,  iherefim,  though  Cicero 
indines  to  lanfc  him  among  the  Stinta  {H.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  oonsidaed  himself  aa  edectie  riii- 
losopher,  and  attetnptMl  to  nnite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  reme  old 
Academy.   (Seat  Empir.  L  385.)  [CLE.P.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  QkpHirxu),  u  AtriKHmnE 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  woik  'AnrsAstrfurutd 
stiD  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  baa  not 
jetbeNiprinted.(Fahr..^&r.iT.p.l51.)  There 
IS  an  intndnctiMi  to  the  Tetratnblus  of  Ptdbmaeva, 
of  whidi  the  original  text  with  a  I«tin  tzanshtion 
by  a  Wolf  wae  paUiahed  at  Basel,  1559,  faL,  as 
the  voA  of  an  anonyaMna  writer.  T.  Oale  {ad 
lamU,  d»  MjnL  p.  864)  daims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochas,  whose  name,  howevo', 
oocuri  in  the  work  itsslC  (P.  194.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAfTbxw),  an  AnmuK, 
was  left  by  Aldbiades  at  Nomna  In  enwHaand  of 
the  Atbenkn  fleet,  a.  c  407,  with  strict  injnnetiona 
not  to  fight  with  Lyaandor.  Antiodins  was  the 
master  of  Aldbiades'  own  ship,  and  hi*  personal 
fiiend ;  he  was  a  dciUnl  ■aiiiaii.  bnt  am^t  and 
heedless  of  oonaeqnences.  His  intimacy  with  Ald- 
biadea  had  fint 

by  Ptutarch  ( JUL  10),iriiotdlsns,thatAldUadea 
in  one  of  his  fint  ^peaianeea  in  the  popokr  aaaon- 
bly  allowed  a  tame  quail  to  esa^  frnn  and«  hi* 
cloak,  whidi  oceonenca  aaspoided  the  bariweaa  of 
the  aasembly,  till  it  was  canptt  by  AntioAaa  and 
given  to  Aldbiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions 
Aldliiadea,  and  pronged  Lymnder  to  an  engaga- 
roent,  in  which  aftoea  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
sad  Antiodiaa  himadf  waa  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  t4  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  seemd 
banishment  of  Alrilsades.  (Xen.  fftU,  L  5.  |  11, 
ftbi  Diod.  xiii.  71;  Plub  .^eib.  Sfi.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  CArrfexot),  Ui^  of  Coh- 
K AOIKB,  a  aaadl  coistiy  between  the  Ea^uataa 
and  moont  Tsnnta,  the  oqiital  of  which  was  Same- 
nta.  It  feimeriy  farmed  part  of  the  Svriaa  king- 
dom of  the  Seleoddae,  but  prohaUy  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  dvQ  wars  <tf 
Antiochus  Oiypua  and  his  brother.  It  haa  been 
aiypeaed  br  aono,  Aat  Antiodma  Amatirm,  the 
hat  king  Of  ^yria,  ia  the  aama  aa  Antiodma^  the 
first  bau  of  Canun^fane;  bnt  there  are  no  good 
teaanu  far  thla  opinion.  (CUntoB,FJ7.fii.pbS4&) 
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Thii  king  is  fint  mentioned  abont  b.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Loculliu  agunst  Tigranea.  (Dion  Coa*. 
Frtig.  xxxT.  2.) 

After  Pompcy  had  deposed  Antiochns  Aaiaticaa, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  B.  c  SA,  he  marched  against 
AntiochiiB  of  CoDunagene,  wiUi  vhom  be  shortly 
afterwards  condnded  a  peace.  ^&  c  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dmninions  Seteuceia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Milhr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  goTcmor  of  Cilida 
(b.  c.  51 ),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
XV.  1, 3, 4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (b.c.49),  Antiochai  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  B.  C,  iii.  S ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  b.  c  38,  Ventidios,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonins,  after  conqnering  the  Parthiaoa,  marched 
agunst  Antiochns,  attncted  by  the  great  treasures 
mich  this  king  poasesaedj  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  tbe  war  waa  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid' «^  to  Samosata. 
He  wn,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- . 
chus.  (Dion  Cass.  zliz.  20-22;  Plut^al  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochns  mairied  Ondea,  king  <d 
I^rthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
tbe  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antioduu^  bat  he ' 
most  hare  died  before  b.  c.  31*  aa  hia  ■  accessor 
Mithiidates  is  mentioned  as  kingof  Commagene  in 
that  year.  {Pint.  Jnt.  6t.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  i'At^loxos),  king  of  Com- 
HaGBNB,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  waa  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Angnstoa  and  azaeated  in  B.  a 
39,  because  he  ud  caused  the  asaasnnation  of  ao 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  bther  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  liL  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.  ('A^Tioxoi),  king  of  Com- 
MAOSNB,  seems  to  hare  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  D.  17.  (Tac  Jmw.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Rcanan  province  (Tbc^mm. 
ii.  56),  and  lemuned  so  till  a.  D.  38,  when  Antio- 
chns Epphanes  waa  appointed  king  by  Calignla. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  CArTfox«),kingofCoy. 
UAOBNB,  nunamed  EPIPHANES  ('En^onft). 
was  appaientiy  a  son  of  Antiochns  lit.,  and  n> 
cared  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  A.  n. 
36,  with  a  part  tS  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revennea  of  Cmnmagma  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  •  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  liz.  8 ;  SueL  CaL  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accessiim  of 
Claudius  in  a.  d,  41.  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  8.)  In  a.d. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochns  Epiphanea,  was 
betroUied  to  DrusiUa,  the  daughter  of  Agrippe. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ziz.  9.  g  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochns 
pnt  down  an  insnmctaon  of  some  baibannis  tribes 
u  Cilkia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Aim.  xii.  55.)  In 
A.  D,  65  he  received  orders  fanj  Nero  to  levy 
troopa  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  agunst  Tin- 
dates,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vok^gesefc  (xiiL 


7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  aerrioes  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  t4  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  eaponsed  the  nde  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  n.  70 ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac //iMLii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  be  sent 
fefcea,  commanded  by  hia  son  Antiodms,  to  assist 
Titua  in  the  riege  of  Jenualem.  (Joseph.  BetLJud. 
V.  11.  §  3;  Tac  Hitt.  v.  1.)  Two  yeara  after- 
wards, A.  D.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetas,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  first  ^pointment  by  Caligula.  He 
first  retired  to  Lacedaemon,  and  then  to  Rtme, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect,  (Josnih.  B.  J.  vii  7>)  There 
are  several  ema»  of  this  iatag  extant,  fins  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  fau  wife  waa  lotapb 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA3IAETS  MEFAl 
ANTI0X02.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, sntronnded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laniel, 
and  inscribed  KOMBfArUNXlN.  (Eckhel,  iiL  p. 
255,  &c;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  343,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHUS  ('Ayrfoxoi),  an  Epigkaiihatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.j 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  {•A>^&x"  '^f^ 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitions  chaiacta, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  tbe  death  of  hia  bther  in  &  c  246, 
Antiodius  waged  war  upon  hia  brother  Seleucna 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Ana  Minor  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  hut  Antiochns  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Penamui,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antio(£nB  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
wbm  he  waa  killed  Inr  robbers  in  &  c.  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  «  Zielas,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin.  xxTii.  2,  3 ;  Polyaan.iv.17;  Plut.  itffw- 
p.  489,  a.;  Euseb.  Ckrm.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iiL  pp.  311,  313,  413.)  AfoUo  u 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  nan. 
(Eckhel,  iii  p.  219.) 


COIN  or  ANTIOCHUS  HIKKftX. 
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Aim'OCHlTS,  s  JcRnr,  who  ms  «t  the  howi 
of  the  Gonmiunan  appcnntod  to  ctmpik  the  Theo- 
iomaa  Code.  H«  wu  prw/iotiu  praetorio  and 
consoL  In  the  53rd  Novell  of  Theodomni  the 
Yammer  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  ^token  of  as  a  panon 
deceased,  iUmttrii  wmarim  Airiiodnu,  He  u  om>- 
ftnnded  Jm.  Oodefini,  in  the  jhroleffomemt  of 
hbcditiaiof  theTheodooan  Cod«(c  1.  §5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochiu, 
Mentioned  by  MarceUinns  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Ajotiochiu,  the  eonncb,  who  was  pratpo- 
tUm  swuA'  cMcmlL  This  ertor  was  pointed  ont 
bj  Ritter  in  tlie  6th  vidome  of  hk  editioo  of  the 
Theodorian  Code,  pu  6.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('ArrloxM),  of  Laooicu,  » 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  •  disoiile  of  Zeozis,  meit- 
tioned     Diogenes  Lafirtiiu.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  ('Ajrloxo'),  a  honk  (tf  the 
■wnsstery  of  St.  S^m,  near  Jenuilem,  fioarisKed 
at  dte  time  of  the  taking  of  Jemakn  by  the  Pet- 
■m(4.D.614.}  He  wrote,  otter  woriia 

«f  little  imoctuiee,  om  entitled  PwWirw  v^i 
iejfias  ypBuf^s,  an  epitonoe  of  the  Christian  Uth,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  130  cbqitcsi.  This  work 
wu  firvt  paUished  in  I^tin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543i,  8nx,  reprinted  in  the  BiUiotkeea  Patrwm, 
Paria,ld79;  C<dMLl618;  L)igd.l677.  The 
^nal  Ore^  WW  first  pnUiahed  by  Fnnto  Dooaens, 
in  the  Ametani  BUL  Pair.  Psris,  16S4,  Kprinted 
in  Heien'^  JBOL  Pair.  Paiia,  1644.  A  considera- 
fale  fngment  <rf  it  is  printod  fat  Abridiu^  BibL 
Grate,  x.  p.  501.  [P.  &] 

Aim'OCHUS  PA'CCIUa  [Paociui  Ah- 
nocHO&l 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOME^R  (*As,Kifr«p) 
is  si^Fpoaed  by  soine  persons  to  hare  been  a  ^ysi- 
dsn,  or  dmgpst,  who  most  have  lived  ia  or  benre 
the  seeond  century  aftn  Christ;  he  is  the  ii>- 
TOBlor  of  on  antidote  agaiiut  poisonooa  reptiles, 
tLt,  of  w4iidi  the  prescriptiao  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  degiae  potan.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Oalen  in  one  oi  his  wtvks  (De  Atdid.  ii 
14,  17,  v(d.  xiv.  fp.  185,  201),  bat  nothing  u 
known  of  the  history  of  the  antlm'.  Others  snp- 
peae  that  a  jrfiyBeian  of  this  nsme  is  not  the  aoUior 
etdicr  of  tha  poem  or  the  antidote,  bat  that  ther 
ne  Mnaceted  in  aoine  way  with  the  ntertaca  whieh 
Airtiodint  the  Oicat,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  orin^  and  the  jmscription  for  which  he 
dadieatad  in  vrase  to  Aescnla»ins  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xz. 

ah.)  or  ApolloL  (Plin.  Valet;  JM  Re  Mtd.  iv. 
3&)  (SeeCwnati  rariwO(ifr«atii.25,p.l74, 
tA.  Rem.  1587.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTI'OGHUB  CAfrfoxof).  !•  A  ranicuif, 
«Ao  mgffim  to  hm  fired  al  Bone  hi  dw  semid 
emtmy  after  OuisL  Oafan  givea  a  precise  account 
lOtSama.  l^mdn,  t.  fi,  vtd.  vi  p.  332)  of  the 
nod  he  osed  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  be 
lived  ;  and  tdls  as  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  Ac,  be  was  to  diqwnsa  with  the  ose  of 
imtAwimm^  ud  whsD  upwoids  of  cogh^  yean  old 
uad  to  Tint  his  patient*  on  fcot  AStius  (tetnb. 
L  serm.  iiL  c  114.  p.  132)  and  Paolus  Ac^eta 
(viL  8,  p.  290)  qaote  a  prescription  which  may 
poriiaps  bdoi^  to  this  j^ysidan,  bnt  he  is  pro- 
bshly  not  the  person  oentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name     Antiochns  Philometor." 

2L  The  name  of  two  phyrioani,  saints  and 
UMityn,  the  first  of  whan  was  bom  <tf  an  eques- 
trian bmily  in  MiTjtfnfii  After  devoting 
ame  jnn  to  the  atndy  cf  noed  snd  j/nSm 


htentore,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  im^M- 
■ion,  not  for  the  nke  of  gain,  bnt  merely  Uiat  be 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minw,  where  he  exercised  his  [ffofession 
gratnitonsly,  and  used  to  endeavoor  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  thoa  wait  to  SM^in^a 
daring  the  peraaenlion  apinrt  dw  C^ri***™*  un- 
der Hadrian,  abont  A.  D.  120,  vriiare  he  ia  said  to 
hare  been  enielly  tortured,  and  at  last  miiaculoud^ 
delivered  by  being  taken  np  into  heaven.  Uia 
menwry  is  oelebr^ed  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  ISth  of  Deoembec 

8.  The  otbu  was  bom  at  Sehasto  in  Armenia, 
and  was  pat  to  daalk  dnriqg  the  paaaention  nndar 
Diodetian,  a.  o.  803—811.  He  is  aid  to  bava 
been  tortared,  and  thrown  to  the  vrild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  frmn  his  neck,  open  which  the  executioner 
iamediat^  prttfeised  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  aoooranfljly  aaffmd  aMr^idon  with  him. 
Bit  memoiy  ia  eilebnted  1^  the  Oiaek  and  Bo- 
misb  ehnnaea  on  the  15th  of  July.  {Marljfnio- 
gmm  Romanwrn ;  BMvias,  Nomaui^or  Samelarmm 
Pn/lmioM  Mtdicormm ;  Acta  Sameb/rum,  JnL  15, 
voL  iv.  p.  25 1  dementis,  Memolagum  Oraeaonm, 
vol.  iii.  p.  168 ;  Fabricins,  BUUoUl  Graeea,  voL 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrioxos),  bishop  of  Ptol»- 
MAID  in  Palestine,  vras  a  Syiiut  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  centon'  aftn  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  doqueot  preaching 
attracted  meh  atUntion,  tluU  he  waa  called  W 
some  another  Chrysostani.  He  afterwards  toot 
part  warmly  with  the  enemiee  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  406  a.  d.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  wnk  "against  Avarice,** 
whidi  is  lost  (Qennad.  20 ;  Tbeodoret  Dial,  il ; 
Phot  Cod.  288;  Aet.  QmeiL  ^Aeg.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  CalaL  OuU.  Kasdbtea.  pt  L  p.  116,  No. 
5a)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (^ArrUxn),  an  Athenian 
SCDLFTOB,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  bis  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Lndovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kehnann's  Waria,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  {'Arvl«x«i),  the  fiUher  itf  S>- 
i.BUCin  Nioatn,  Aa  king  of  S^jn,  and  tha  ffnmd- 
fiUhar  of  Antiochns  Sotei^  was  one  of  Philip^ 
genemls.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  geneal<^|wa]  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Sklxucwak. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ^'Arr(«x<").  of  Syracusm,  a 
eon  of  Xenophanea,  is  called  by  Dionyuus  of  Hali- 
camams  (AtO.  Som.  L  12)  a  very  anaent  hist»- 
riaD.  He  Uved  about  the  year  a.  0.  423.  and  was 
thno  a  eontemporary  of  Thucydidea  aad  the  Palo- 
ponnenan  war.  (Joseph.  c^/Mbn.  i.  9.^  Reqtect- 
tng  his  lifo  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
wo^  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Ditsiys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  woAs  were :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  botdu,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i  e. 
bom  tiie  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  &  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xiL  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (z.  11.  §3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Pro- 
tiypt.  p.  22),  and  Thwdoret  (P.  115.)— 2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  veiy  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  DionyBi-js  (ttl  oc, 
and  L  22,  35 ;  corop.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  e.  Bprmoi ; 
Hesj^  t.  V.  Xtji^  ;  Niebuhr,  HitL  of  Rome^  i 
p.  14,  Ac    The  fiB^uenta  of  Antiochus  are  coft- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  MUller,  Froffm.  Hidor.  Graee. 
Puu,  1841,  pp.  18!— 184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ("Awiox")*  king  of  Syria, 
■omamed  SOTER  (2<rnfp),  was  the  wn  of  Seleucua 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama.    The  mar- 
riage of  hii  &ther  with  Apama  waa  one  of  thoae 
mairiasea  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Stua  in 
&  c  325,  -whea  he  gave  Pentan  wire*  to  hia  ge~ 
neiala.    This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochoa 
about  B.  c  324.    He  was  preunt  with  hia  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsoa  in  &  c.  301,  which  lecored 
for  Selencns  the  government  of  Asia.   It  ia  related 
of  AntiochuB,  that  he  fell  aide  throogh  lore  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  hia  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  that  when 
hia  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  throagh 
his  physician  Eruistratsa,  he  leaigned  Sttatonice 
to  hun,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Aria  with  the  title  of  king.   On  the  murder  of  hia 
bthw  in  Macedoma  in  B.  c  280,  Antio^ns  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  hts  dominions,  and  proae- 
cuted  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  agunst 
Antigonus  Gonataa,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Haradonia  on  hia 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Selencos  and 
Stratraive^  The  teat  of  Antiodras*  reign  waa  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Ganls,  who  had  invaded 
Aua  Minor.  By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  vietoty  over  the  Ganls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  anmame  of  Soter  (Xamjp).  He  was  aiWwards 
defeated  by  Eumenes  near  Sardis,  and  was  sab- 
aequently  killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Oaula 
(a  a  261),  after  a  ndgn  of  nineteen  years.  By 
nis  wifis  Stntonice  Antiochns  had  three  cUldnn : 
AnriochuB  Theoa,  who  succeeded  him ;  Apama, 
nuuried  to  Magna ;  and  Stntonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  59-65; 
Justin,  xvii.  2 :  Pint  ffemetr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiJi, 
p.  623 ;  Paua.  1  7  ;  Julian,  Mitopog.  a.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lnoan,  Zauii,  8 ;  Aelian,  H.  A,  n.  44 }  Plin. 
H.  S.  Tiu.  42.)   ApoUo  is  repretsnted  on  the  ra- 
vtrae  of  the  annexed  coin.  (Ekhd.  iil  pi  215.) 


ANTIOCHUS. 

conditini  of  hia  putting  away  hia  former  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  dangler  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  ia  referred  to  in  the  book  ^  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  kii^  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  yean  aflenraids 
Antiot^us  recalled  Laodice,  but  ^e  could  not  for- 
give Uie  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 
mistmating  Antiochoa,  canted  him  to  be  mordered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  ber  ion.  Antiochoa  was 
killed  in  &  &  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  yean. 
By  Laodice  he  had  foor  children,  Selencns  Callini- 
vok,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochna  Hieiaz,  a 
daughter,  Stntonice,  married  to  Mitfaridates,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariaratbes.  Phy- 
larchns  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochut 
was  noch  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  <%r.  65 ; 
.4iheiL  iL  p.  46;  Justin,  zrvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  |  1,  ezteim.;  UiBranym.ad 
Dcm.  e.  II.)  On  the  rewae  ti  the  coin  annexed, 
Heiculea  is  lepietented  with  hia  dob  in  hi*  kud. 
(£ckhel,iiL  p.218.) 


COIN  OP  ANTiOCHUS  I. 

ANTIO'CHUS  II.  rArr(ox«w),  king  of  SfRiA, 
sumamed  THEOS  (Oeoi),  a  surname  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Milesians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus,  succeeded  his  bther  in 
B.  o.  361.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in- 
Tdved  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lasted  (or  many  yeoia  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaces  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  B.  r.  250;  and  his  example 
waa  shortly  alterwarda  Mowed  by  Theodotus, 
the  goveiuOT  of  Bactria,  who  nvolted  from  Antio- 
chua  and  made  Bactria  an  independent  lungdom. 
The  loai  of  these  provinces  induced  Andocfans  to 
sne  (or  peace,  whidi  was  granted  (a  u  2S0)  on 


COIN  OP-ATmoCHm  IL 

ANTI'OCHUS  in.rAjTfox«().kingofSriiu, 
sumamed  the  Obbat  (M^t),  waaUie  sm  of 
SelencnaCallinicns,and  succeeded  to  the  tfanneon 
the  death  hia  brother  Sdencna  CeiMnnu,  B.  c. 
223,  when  he  waa  only  in  hia  fifteenth  year.  His 
fint  coosin  Adiaens,  who  might  earily  have  assom- 
ed  the  royal  power,  waa  of  great  uae  to  Antiochns 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  ail  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalue,  king  of  Penamni,  had  ap- 
propriated to  bimsel£  Bat  Andodua  was  not  so 
fortonato  in  hia  eastern  dominions.  M<do  and 
Alexander,  two  brothera,  who  had  been  iqipointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Penis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochns  in  penon,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominiona  the  provinoe  vS  Media 
Atropatene.  (a  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chns commenced  war  againat  Ptcdemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  die  Syrian  kingdom.  At  fint  he  was 
completely  auccemU.  In  a  c.  218,  he  gained  poa- 
aesaiiHt  of  the  chief  toinit  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  (a  c.217),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaxa,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  lie 
ceded  the  prorinces  in  dispute.  He  was  the  man 
anzioua  to  make  peace  vrith  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Ana  Minor.  In  one  eampat^  he 
deprived  Aehaeos  of  hu  conquests,  and  pat  hnn  to 
death  when  he.f^  into  hia  handa  in  ac  214, 
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after  nitMDiag  m  dega  of  two  yeui  in  Skrdu. 
[AcHAXUft,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antkochiu  nsma  now  to  have  fonoed  tba  detign 
of  ngaining  th«  eastern  pnmcea  of  Aaia,  whidi 
had  re  Tolled  daring  tho  nign  of  Antiodiiu  II. 
He aoeordingl J  marehed  agaiiut  Anacea  HI.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  EnthydeBW,  king  of  Bnetria,  and 
earned  on  the  war  foe  tome  jmn.  Altboogfa 
AtttiodlDi  met  npon  the  whde  with  gnat  ncceM, 
he  foond  it  hopeleas  to  effect  the  nhjogation  theae 
kingdonu,  and  accordingly  coneloded  a  peaoe  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognised  their  independence. 
With  the  aHUtMtce  of  EnthTdemus  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  fiance  of  the  Syrian 
fcinga  with  that  country;  and  he  obtained  &Nn 
SofwagMniBit  the  chief  of  the  Indian  king*, «  huge 
of  dephantft.  He  at  length  retained  to 
Sytto  after  an  abaence  of  leren  yean  (&  c.  212 — 
205),  iriudi  may  be  r^arded  aa  the  moit  flouub- 
ingpefiodef  hiiie^  It  sppeaia  that  the  titk  of 
Gnat  waa  eonferred  open  him  daring  thii  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antioebni  retarned  to  Syria 
(bl  c.  205X  Ptolemy  PhDopator  died,  IcAnng  m 
his  neoenor  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  then  a  child  of 
fire  years  old.  Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  this  EgyptiaD  gmnunent,  Antaochoa  entered 
mta  an  agiaaaent  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Miilyt  becsBO  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romana,  he  was  onable  to  send  forces 
apunst  Egypt ;  bat  Antiochas  prosecnted  thu  war 
ijgaroaaly  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
kagth  obtained  eonpleto  powesriop  of  these  pro- 
fiaeea  by  his  victary  orer  the  Egyptian  general 
Sc^aa,  near  Paneaa,  in  a  c  198.  He  was  aaaist- 
ed  in  this  war  by  the  Jews«  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.  Fearing,  howeTcr,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  poo- 
ifirion  of  many  porta  of  Ana  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  be  condoded 
peace  with  E^pt,  and  betrothed  his  dsoghter 
Cleopntnt  to  the  yonng  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Aida  Minor,  where  he  carried 
mrything  before  him,  and  then  crosaed  over  into 
Em^ie,  and  took  posseasion  <rf  the  Thracian 
Chetsmese  (■.  c.  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  bnt  which  he  daimed  as  his 
own,  becaaae  S^ncna  Nieatw  had  taken  it  from 
Lytnnaehu.  Bat  here  his  (mgreaa  was  stopt  by 
ihe  Bomana.  At  die  commawemrat  of  his  war 
with  Ekjf^  tlw  giHudiana  of  yonw  PtolsBay  bad 
■heed  um  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
bat  while  the  hrtter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Ailip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrapt  Antiochna 
in  hia  conqnesta,  lest  he  shonld  march  to  the 
■ssishiTiCB  of  the  Macedtmian  king.  Now,  however, 
arnttem  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
^aered  PUlm  in  a.  a  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiodiaa.  They  acnxdingly  sent  an 
embaa^  to  him  (h.  c  196)  requiring  him  to  sni^ 
mder  the  Thiacian  Cbenonese  to  tlw  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conqoeied  Cram 
Pudemy.  Antiochns  retained  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
hieeonrt  in  thefcOowing  year(ac.  195)  atraigth* 
oed  Urn  in  hia  detennmatioB  to  resist  the  Roman 
duma.  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invada  Italy  with- 
oat  loos  cf  time;  hat  Antiodiaa  restdved  to  see 
first  what  conld  be  done  by  nqotiatian,  and  thns 
last  a  mort  bvoncaUe  momoit,  as  the  Romans 


wen  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ganla. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  hint,  that  ^len 
the  war  actnally  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  a  c.  192  that  Antiochas,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  a  191 ) 
be  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consol 
Acilius  OUbrio  at  Theimapylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  hia  fleet  in  two 
icft-fighta  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  bat  the  coodi- 
tions  npon  which  the  Romans  oSered  it  aeened  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  te 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  bat 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Muneda.  (a  c  190.)  He  s^sin  sued  for 
peace,  whidi  was  eventnally  granted  mac.  188 
on  conditioii  of  his  ceding  all  his  domimonawastof 
Mount  Taoras,  paying  15,000  Euboie  talents 
withia  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surreoderiog  the  Ronwn  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  hie  court.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  eive  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  ue  treaty,  and  anoog  them  his  son 
Antiochns  {Bfifhmea).  To  these  tenns  he  ac- 
ceded, bnt  nlloind  Haudhal  to  eecape. 

Abmt  this  tinM  Antiochas  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  lainng  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thns  led  to  plunder  a  wnlUiy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people^  however,  nee  aminat  him  and 
killed  Um  in  his  attempt  (a  a  187.)  ThedefciU 
cf  Antioehns  by  the  Bomans,  and  his  death  in  a 
*  f^  of  his  own  Und,"  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochns  was  killed  in  the 
53nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Loodice,  daughter  of  Hithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
wen,  1.  Antiochns,  who  died  in  his  bther's  life- 
time. (LiT.  XXXV.  15.)  2.  Ardya,  S.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
bther.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  Boeceedod  his  firther.  5.  Antiochas  ^m- 
phanea,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleoena.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochas  1.  I^odiee,  nmried 

to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochns.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epipbanes. 

3.  Antiochia,  married  to  Ariaiathes,  king  of  Cap- 
pedofia  4.  One  whose  name  ia  not  mentioned* 
whom  her  father  o6ered  in  marri^  to  Enmenea 
(Appian,  Sfr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  thooe  of  the  Sdenddae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 12th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleoddae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  leign  of 
Antiodius.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c ;  Appian,  •%(■.  ; 
Liv.  lib.  xxxL — zxzviii  Justin,  lib.  xxiz. — xxxiL; 
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Josepb.  AnL  ziL  3.  g  3;  Diod.  E»c  pp.  57S— 
675,  ed.  We«8. ;  Strab.  xtL  p.  744  ;  Frohlicli, 
AtmalM,  p.  39 ;  Eckhel,  lii.  p.  220,  &c)  Apollo 
is  npresenled  on  the  reverse  of  the  foKgoing  coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  CKrrit>x»i),  kmg  of  Syria, 
nuiuuned  EPIPHAN^  CE*t0an}i),aDd  on  coiiu 
Theoi  (9t6i)  alM,  wu  the  Min  of  Antiochai  IIL, 
and  wu  given  ■•  &  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  b,  c. 
188.  He  wu  released  from  oiptiTity  in  B.  c.  175 
thnngh  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopat^r,  who  gBTe 
his  own  son  Detnetrias  in  his  stead.  While 
Antiochns  was  at  Athena  on  hia  return  to  Syria 
in  ^ia  year,  Selracus  wu  m ordered  by  Heliodo- 
ns,  who  seized  npon  the  crown.  Antiochns, 
however,  with  the  aaaistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  nsorpeTf  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (b.  c.  17S.)  Demetriua  lonainBd 
at  Rome. 

Cleopotia,  the  rister  of  Antiochns,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  wu  now 
dead,  and  Antiochu  therefbie  claimed  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  aa  her  dowry.  As  the  Romana  were 
■t  this  time  angled  in  a  war  with  Femoa,  Idng 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  fimnrable 
opportunity  to  |nosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt  In  four  cam- 
paigns (b.  c  171 — 168),  he  not  only  obtained 
posaeasion  of  the  cooatriea  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
bnt  almost  oHDi^eted  the  cooquest  t£  Egypt*  and 
waa  pnpuing  to  ky  dege  to  Alexandria,  whan  a 
Roman  embu^  oommuded  Um  to  retire  tarn 
the  country.  This  command  he  thongjit  it  most 
pmdent  to  obey,  bat  he  still  retained  posaeasion  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  The  cruelties  which 
Antiochns  perpetrated  sgainst  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  rec«ded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  hare  rendered  his  name  He 
took  Jenualem  on  Ua  mtam  ftom  hia  seomd 
campdsainto  Egypt  (b.  c  170),aDd  aoaio  at  the 
end  rf  the  fbortA  campaign  (b.  c  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Oreek  divinities ;  bnt 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathiaa  and  his  aeroic  sona  the  Macca- 
bees, whidi  Antiodnu  «n  unaUe  to  pot  down. 
Lysias,  who  wu  sent  against  them  with  a  latge 
army,  wu  defeated ;  atad  Antiochns,  who  wu  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befidlen  his  arms.    On  his  return  he  attempted  to 

nnder  a  temple  in  Hymus^  probaUythe  same  u 
father  had  attacked,  bnt  was  Remised,  and 
shortiy  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  Bulyects  gave  him  the  name  of  Eplmanes 
('ETifioHf)  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  CEvi^avift). 
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He  died  in  B.  c.  164,  after  a  leign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochns  Enpatoi^  who  socweded 
him,  and  a  dangfater,  I^odice.  (Liv.  lib.  xll — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi^ — xzxL  j  Justin,  xxiv.  3 ; 
Diod.  Em.  jff.  £79,  683,  dec,  ad.  Woaa.!  i^p^an, 
45,  66 ;  Maecab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Jos^  AiO.  ziL 
5 ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dam.  &  1 1 ;  Eckhel.  iiL  p.  222, 
&c)  On  the  reverse  of  the  forgoing  coin  JupitCT 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victo^  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  apeor  in  his  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  ('Arrioxor),  king  of  Stria, 
somomed  EUPATOR  (Edntnsp)^  wu  nine  years 
(dd  at  his  father's  death,  and  reinwd  Domhially 
for  two  years.  (&  c.  164 — 162.)  Lysiu  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  Ad- 
tiodina  IV.  had  appointed  Pnilip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  aecMnpanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jewt,  snd  litid  si^  to  Jetu- 
sslem;  but  hearing  that  Philip  wu  maiching 
against  him  from  Penis,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  be  conquered  and  pat  to  deauu  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  ihemselTea  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  anfiwee  dw  tenu  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  coDcInded  with  Antiochue 
the  Great ;  but  an  insomctioD  wu  ezdted  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  these  commands,  in  which  Octavios, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  vru  ilain.  About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Selencua 
Philopator,  who  had  nmaiited  in  Rome  up  to  thia 
tiaw  [see  AiniocHim  XV.],  qipeued  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  Uirooe.  Lyins  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediat^y  put 
to  death  by  him,  ac.  162.  (Polyb.  xxxL  12,  19; 
Appian,  %T.  46,  66  ;  Jo»eph.  Ant.  lii,  10 ;  1  Mac- 
006.  vi^  &c ;  2  Maecab.  nii.,  Ac ;  Cic  PUL  ix.  2.) 
ApoUo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  u  in  Uuse  of  Antiochaa  I.  and  IIL  The  in- 
seriptHm  St  the  fcot,  ETnAT0P03,ia  partly  cutoC 


COIN  OP  AHTIOCSDS  T. 

ANTrOCHUS  VI.  (■Awfoxo»),kingof8rRi*, 
simumed  THEOS  (B«^t),  and  on  coins  Ej^hanea 
Dionysus  (^wt^ari^t  Aiimrot),  wu  the  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria  [see  p.  114,  b.^, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father's  death  in 
B.  c.  146.  Two  yean  afterwards  (b.  c  144), 
while  he  wu  still  a  youth,  he  waa  bnnght  forward 
u  a  cbiiniant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrina 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  IKodotns,  who  had  been 
one  of  bis  father''B  chief  ministers.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party;  and  Antio- 
chus  wu  acknowledged  u  king  bv  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  But  Tryphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  power  for  himself  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochns  only  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  B.C.  142.  (1  3faao&.  zi., 
Ac;  Joseph.  Aaiiq,  jdiL  6,  ftc.;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
752 ;  Justin,  xxxvl  1 ;  Ur.  ^pit.  55.)  The  re- 
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yme  of  tlie  vmexed  coin  r^Teaenta  the  Dioacuri 
hding  on  homback,  and  hu  upon  it  the  year  0  P, 
that  U,  the  170th  year  of  the  Selenddae.  (Eckhel, 
i>Lp.231.  Ac.) 


COIN  or  ANTIOCHUS  TL. 

ANTI'OCHUS  Vn.CAyT£oxot),k>ng  of  St- 
ria, sonumed  SIDETES  (SiSifnts),  from  Side  in 
Puophylia,  where  be  wu  hnnght  np,  (ukl  not 
from  a  Syriac  iroid  ngnifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coins  EDergetes(E^*p7^t),  wat  the  younger  ion 
of  Demetriu*  Soter,  and  obtained  poMeaaion  of  the 
throne  in  B.  c.  137,  after  conqoering  Tijphon.  who 
had  held  the  aovereignty  aince  the  murder  of 
Antiochiu  VI.  He  maided  Cleopatia,  the  wife 
of  hia  elder  brother  Demetrina  Nicator,  who  waa  a 
priaroer  in  the  hand  of  the  Partliiana,  He  carried 
on  war  againat  the  Jews,  and  took  Jeruaalem 
after  alnwat  a  year^i  aiege,  in  b.  c.  153.  He  then 
gnnted  them  a  peace  on  IsTouiable  terma,  and 
next  directed  hia  arma  againat  the  Parthiana.  At 
fint  he  met  with  aDcceaa,  but  waa  aflerwarda  de- 
feated by  the  Parthiui  king,  and  )o«t  hia  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  yean.  (b.  c.  128.) 
Hia  aon  Selencna  waa  taken  priaoner  in  the  Mme 
battle.  Antiochua,  like  many  of  hia  predeceiaora, 
waa  paaaionately  devoted  to  the  pleaiaarea  of  the 
taUe.  He  had  three  aona  and  two  danghtera,  the 
]axta  of  whrn  both  bore  the  name  m  Laodice. 
Hia  Bcoia  were  Antiochua,  Seleucua,  and  Antioehoa 
(Cyncenua),  the  laat  of  whom  aubaequently  auo- 
eroded  to  die  throne.  (Joaepfa.  AwL  ziii.  8 ;  1 
JfoeeoA.  xt.,  ftc ;  Jnatiii,  xxxri.  1,  xxxviii  10  ; 
Diod.  xxziT.  Ed.  1 ;  Atben.  z.  p.  i39,  xii  p.  &40.) 
The  rcTeiw  of  the  annexed  coin  repreaenta  Athena 
holding  a  snaB  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand. 
(EckheL  iii.  p.  235,  &c) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCBUB  VII, 

ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  CArrfoxw),  king  of  Sv- 
aiA,  aamamed  ORYPUS  (Tfrvwdt),  or  Hook- 
Doeed,  from  ypi^,  a  mlture,  and  on  coins  Epiphanea 
CEm^ifpqi),  waa  the  aecond  aon  of  Oemetriua 
Nicator  uid  Cleopatn.  Hia  eldest  brother  Seleo- 
cua  waa  pat  to  dnth  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
bemae  he  wiahed  to  lure  the  power,  and  not 
merely  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochua  waa  after 
hi*  hrother'a  deatb  recalled  from  Athena,  where  he 
wu  atudying,  by  his  mother  Cleopetra,  that  be  might 
bear  the  tide  of  king,  while  the  real  sovereignty 


remained  in  her  bands,  (b.  c  125.)  At  thiatime 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  waa  in  the  power  of  the 
uaurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiochua,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  Ptolemy  Phyacon. 
the  king  of  E^ypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Aleunder  and  becune  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatia  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life  ;  but  her  aon  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c,  120.)  For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochua  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochua  Cyticenus,  the 
aon  of  Antiochns  Sidetea  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  dril  war 
ensued,  (b.  c  1 12.)  The  remaining  history  of  the 
^lenddae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  ia 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  ciril  wars  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  royal  femily.  In  the  fint 
year  of  the  struggle  (b.  c  112),  Antiochos  Cyti- 
cenos  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (b.  c  U 1 ),  A.  Orypua  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
■bared  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  baring  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A  Orypus  the  remainder 
of  the  proTinoes.  This  arrangement  lasted,  though 
with  finquent  wan  between  tae  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Aotiochus  Oiypaa,  who  waa  assaaainated 
by  Heiadeon  in  b.  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  fire  sons,  Seleucua,  Philip, 
Antiochua  Epiphanea,  Demetriua  Eucaerua,  and 
Antioehoa  Dionysus^  (Justin,  xudx.  I — 3 ;  Liv. 
EpiL  60 ;  Appian,  Syr.  69 ;  Joseph.  Aatiq.  xiiL 
13;  Athen.  xiL  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coins  of 
Andocbus  Orypus  hare  the  head  of  Antiochua  on 
one  tide,  and  tnat  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  &c.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUB  VIIL 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  {'fiiniox'>i),)angotSvtUA 
aumamed  C  YZICENUS(KufiJcn>'^0  from  Cyricus, 
where  he  waa  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Pbilopator 
(•iXorerwp),  reigned  o»er  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  c.  Ill  to  96,  aa  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochua VIII.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  posaeaaion  of 
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the  whole  of  Syiia ;  but  hii  cUimi  were  misted  by 
Seleaeua,  the  ddeit  Mn  ttf  Antiochw  V 1 1 1^  by  whom 
he  wu  killed  in  battle,  b.c  95.  He  left  befamd 
him  &  Hn,  Antiochoa  Eiuebee,  w)»  moceeded  to 
tbe  thione.  (Juatin,  Appion,  Jowph.  U,  cc ;  Eck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  revene  of  the  fbi^oiog 
00 in  is  Uie  lame  ai  that  of  Antiochiu  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  CArrioxa').  king  of  Syria, 
aunamed  EUSEBES  (EArMqt),  and  on  cotiu. 
PhOopator  (WUmiray)  alw,  aaeeeeded  to  dia 
dmne  on  tba  death  of  hit  btbar  Antiodnu  IX. 
B.  c.  95.  He  defeated  Seleucoi,  who  conqoeied 
his  btber,  and  compelled  him  to  Qj  into  Cilida, 
where  he  perished;  bat  be  then  had  to  cont^ 
with  the  next  two  bnthen  of  Selencus,  Philip  and 
Antiochoa  Epiphanea,  the  latter  of  whom  aanimed 
the  title  vt  kmfe  awl  Is  known  aa  tha  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  «  thia  name.  In  a  battle  fonght 
near  the  Orontea,  Antiochna  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochni  XT.,  and  the  latter  waa  drowned  in 
the  fiTer.  The  crown  waa  nowaaeumed  by  Philip, 
who  continned  to  proaecnte  the  war  asusted  by  hu 
brother,  Demettiua  Eucaema.  The  Syiiana,  worn 
ont  «4th  theae  dnl  bmla,  oSmd  tbe  kingdnn  to 
Hgninea,  Idng  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
peaaeauon  of  Syria  in  n.  c  8S,  and  ruled  onr  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lncnllui  in  &  c  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochiu  X.  is  oncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  hare  &llen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  before  Tigianea  obtained 
pooseaaion  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiil  13.  §  4.) 
Acooding  to  some  accounts  he  surrired  the  reign 
of  llgtanea,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euseb.  p.  192 ; 
Justin,  xL  2} ;  but  these  aecoimu  aacribe  to  Anti- 
ochos  X.  what  beltmgs  to  his  son  Antiochna  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.H.nLiu.jf.  338,  340.)  Jnpiter 
IB  w presented  oa  the  tvrene  <f  the  anneiad  cmn 
aa  in  that  at  Antiaehna  IV. 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCBUS  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XI.  rA»T(ox«).  Iting  of  Syria, 
BomamedEPIPHANES  ('Evt^r),  was  the  son 
at  Antiochna  VIII.,  and  u  ^oken  ii  under  An- 

TIOCHUS  X. 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  XL 

ANTI'OCHUS  XII.CAPTfoxoO.hingofSvB". 
snmamed  DIONYSUS  (Aufrwrn),  and  on  cmns 
Philopator  Callinicns  (tiAomtn^  KtMUmmt)  also, 


the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VIIL,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
^HtxiiLUSl;  Eddul,iii.p.246.Ac.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCBUS  XIL 

ANTI'OCHUS  Xim  king  of  Syeia,  bui- 
named  ASIATICUS  CAncrructfi),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  CaUinicua  (At^nvos  *tA»- 
KnAAfcucoi)*  was  the  son  of  Antiodna  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigianes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  gownmont  of  Verres.  (B.C.  73-71.) 
On  tbe  defcat  of  Tigranee  in  B.  a  69,  I^ictdlna 
sllowed  Antiochus  Auticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  B.  c.  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sidly  to  a  Roman  pro- 
rinoe.  In  this  ymr  the  Seleuddae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49, 70 ;  Cic.  in  V<trr.  it.  27, 28, 30 ; 
Justin,  xL  a.)  Some  writers  suppose^  that  Antio- 
chus Analicns  afterwards  reigned  as  Ung  of  Com- 
magone,  but  there  are  not  saffident  reasona  to  sap- 
port  Aia  opnioo.  [AitTiocHim  king  of  Con- 
magane.] 


OOIH  OW  ANTI0CH1TB  Zm. 

For  tlie  histny  and  dinmology  of  the  Sytiao 
kings  in  genenl,  see  FMailidi,JaMite £>nas,^; 
Volant,  SaUtuidttntm  /wperwiw,  jfc ;  Niebnbr, 
KietM  SekrifUn,  IfitU>rMer  Onemm  am  der 
armemucitat  UtbenOxmgderCknm&dMEmtebim; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

ANTION  ('A*tI(m'),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Pcriroala,  by  whom  he 
beoune  the  father  of  Ixitm,  (Diod.  It,  89 ;  SehcL 
ad  Piitd.  PgO,  iL  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OPE  (■A»Tirf«,).  1.  A  daoghttr  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopns  in  Boeotitk  {Odgm.  xi. 
260  i  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zens  the  mother  of  AmjjuoD  and  Zethus.  [Am- 
PHION.]  Dionyaus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness CO  account  of  the  venseance  which  her  sons 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  throngfa  Greece,  until  PImcub,  tbe 
gtsndsoi  of  Simhns,  cured  and  married  har.  8ha 
was  bnriad  with  Phocns  m  ona  commcMi  tomb. 
(Pans.  ix.  17.  $  4.) 

2.  An  Amason,  a  sister  of  Hippolrte,  who  mar- 
ried Theseus.  (Poos.  L  2.  §  1,  41.  §7-)  Accord- 
ing to  Serviaa(ai^m.  xi.  661),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyteu  Diodoma  (iv.  18)  states,  that  The- 
seus nceived  bar  aa  a  pteaent  from  Hcnde^ 
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Wbm  ndnequntlj  Attka  ww  innM  br  At 
AoMonu,  Antiops  fboriit  with  Thami  againit 
tbeai,  and  died  the  death  of  i  herrane  bj-  fail  nde. 
{Camp.  Diod.  ir.  28;  Pht  TAti^  26,  27.)  Ao- 
Gocdmg  to  Hjgniu  (FaL  241)  Antu^  wu  » 
duqkuT  ot  Am,  nod  wai  IciDed  bj  Thaaeu  him- 
•eif  in  emeqneooe  of  sn  onde. 

3.  A  dughtet  of  Pjlon  or  Fylaon,  wu  mairied 
to  EoTfttu,  bj  whom  the  became  tli«  mother  of 
the  Anonaute  Ipfaitna  and  Gytiiu.  She  u  also 
called  Antiocbab  (Ap^on.  Rhod.  i.  86 ;  Hygin. 
RA.  14,  irith  MnndGer^  note.) 

4.  A  dni^iler  of  Aeidaa,  by  whom  Fonidrat 
begot  Boeotm  and  Hdlen.  (Hjrgin.  FaL  157 ; 
Diod.  It.  67,  who  calb  tlw  witlur  of  thoee  two 
henea  Ana, )  [AaoLUS.] 

Two  oth«  m  jthiod  penonagea  of  thit  name  otv 
car  m  ApoDod.  n.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Scrr.  ad  Am.  n. 
4Sp  Aongb  Snvuia  bbcbm  to  oonfbnnd  Antiope 
witk  Antaia,tkeirifcof  Pnataa.  [L.S.1 

ANTI'PATER,  a  eolefafated  ufaaaer  of  dlTer. 
(Piin.  xxxiiL  £5.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ^Arriwarpot),  a  writer  on  the 
interfaetation  of  intw{Oiianeriliea)t  mentioned 
bj  Artemidonu.  (Oiwir.  iv.  64.)          [L.  3.] 

ANTI'PATER  CAnAmr^l  id  Acantbds,  a 
OnA  graiiiBiaihn  of  nneertam  data  (Ptolem 
He^  opu  Bk4.  Cod.  1»0;  Enrtatb.  ai  Horn.  Od. 
XL  p.  458),  who  ia  probaUy  the  MMe  aa  the  one 
mentioaad  bj  the  SdioUaat  on  Aiialo^ianea.  (Av. 
1403.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  QA^hncrfot),  an  An-aoLoaBR 
or  wilhiiaaHi  inn,  who  wrote  a  wotk  ■pun  gnwtv 
Itakgia,  in  which  he  endeavoond  to  axphun  ■an\i 
fate,  not  from  the  cireanutancea  nnder  which  he 
waa  bom,  bnt  from  thoae  under  which  he  had  been 
coneeiTCd.  (Vitrnr.  iz.  7-)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATERCA^mn>Mt),Uahop  of  BomA 
fai  Aiafaia,  ftmridied  about  460  a.  d.  Hia  chief 
woik  waa  'AtTlfipifrit,  a  teplj  to  Pamphilua^  Apo- 
lo^  tar  Origen,  aome  fragmento  of  which  are  can- 
tamed  in  the  Acta  of  the  2nd  eoandl  of  Nice.  He 
alao  wnte  a  bonuly  on  John  the  Biqttist,  and  eame 
otbar  Aaeouaea.  (Wtijnc  BM.  Orams.  x.  p.  Sli  i 
Onv,  lAfc  UK.  mi  am.  460.)  [P.  &] 

ANTIPATER  {'A^lm/m),  the  bther  of 
CASSAltDKB,  waa  aa  offleer  in  hu^  &Tour  with 
Phil^  of  Jfaeadan  (JuaL  ix.  4),  who  after  hia  vie. 
tocy  at  Chaeroaeia,  &  a  S3S,  adected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athena  tlw  bonee  of  the  Atheniaaa  who 
bad  fidka  in  the  battle^  (Jut  L  Polyb.  t.  10.) 
Ho  jHoed  ^nwnloB  in  tbe  inaflbafawl  adTiee  to 
AWfamdar  tha  Oreat  not  to  eat  out  on  bb  Aaiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  pmridad  by  marriage  for 
the  enceeanon  to  the  tbime  (INod  zriL  10) ;  and, 
CD  tbe  king'*  departore,  b.  c  334,  be  waa  left 
regent  tn  Macedonia.  (IMod.  xvii.  17;  Arr.  AntA. 
i.  p.  12,  a.)  In  B.  c  331  Antipater  ■upprewed 
Thnwiaa  isbdlien  nder  Henaon  (Diod.  zriL 
63).  asd  aho  faroogfat  tha  war  with  tbe  Spartana 
andcr  Agts  III.  to  a  noceeafol  tenuoation.  (See 
pi  72,  bi)  It  ie  with  reference  to  thit  erent  that 
we  fint  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander'!  jealooty 
of  Antipoter — a  feeling  which  wai  not  improbably 
pmdnced  er  fMtend  by  the  repmaentationa  of 
O^n^aaa,  and  peib^  by  ^  known  Mntnnenta 
•f  Astipater  bimaelt  (Cutt.  ^  1. 1 17,  &c,  x.  10. 
1 14 ;  Phit  Agm.  p.  604,  K,  Alti.  ppi  688,  c^ 
705,£;  Perison.  ml  .i<<.  r.H.BLl6i  Thidw. 
Or.  HkL  T<d.  vii  p.  89 ;  bat  aee  Plot.  Pkao.  p. 
74S^e.;  Ad.  r.  ff.  i  2S.)    Whether,  bowanr. 


froH  jaalonay  or  from  the  neeeMty  of  guarding 
^ainat  tbe  eril  coDaequeiioea  of  the  diuenaiona 
between  Olymptat  and  Antipater,  the  latter  waa 
ordered  to  lead  into  Aaia  the  fneh  troop*  required 
br  the  king^  &&  324,  white  Cratenu,  under  whom 
the  discharged  Tetoiaaa  woe  eent  buna,  was 
pointed  to  tbe  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  Tii. 
p.165;  PMndo-Curt.x.4.  |9,&c.;  JuaLxiil2.) 
Tbe  itory  whiA  aaoibea  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  im|>licatea  Ant^ater  and 
even  Ariatotlo  in  the  plot,  is  periiapa  aiffidenUy 
nfirtad  by  ita  own  intrinaie  abaotdity,  and  b  sat 
aaida  aa  Use  by  Airian  and  PIntardi.  (Dbd.  xriL 
UB;  Pans.  viiL  18;  Ta&^aa.  ii.73;  Cnrt.  x.  10. 
I  14,  &c ;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167 ;  Plat.  AUk.  ad  fin. ; 
LiT.  TiiL  3 1  I>iod.  xix.  11 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  434,  c) 
On  Alazander^  death,  tbe  regency  of  Macodunia 
was  aasignBd  to  Antipater,  and  ho  forthwith  fooad 
Umadf  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  atnng  ooofodamiy 
of  Oreebn  Matea  with  Athena  at  their  bead.  At 
fint  be  waa  dafaated  by  Leoathenea,  and  beaieged 
in  Iwaia,  iHwnee  ba  aran  aent  an  cmbaasy  to 
Athena  with  an  nnsoeeesafnl  appUottion  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xniL  3, 12, 18;  Paui.  l  25;  Just.  xiiL  fi; 
Phk  Fkoe.  ^  752,  b.,  DamoA  p.  858,  d.)  Tbe 
mnadt  of  Timnnatiit  obUged  tha  Athenians  to 
raised  siege,  and  tbe  dcatb  of  that  general,  wbo 
waa  defeated  by  Antiphilna  (the  suooeMor  Leoa- 
thenea), and  who  waa  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olymptaa,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  zriiL  14,  15  ;  Just  xiit 
5 ;  Plat  Emm.  pi  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  }>j 
Cntenis,  he  defeated  the  confedeimtea  at  Cianon, 
and  niooeeded  in  diseolviiu  the  leuue  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  fint  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  waa  obliged  to  pur- 
chaae  peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admiaaiM  of  a  ^airison  into  Muujchia,  the  Utter 
of  which  oonditiona  m%ht  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  diapenae  with  the  destroction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  cbieb  of  hu  party.  (Diod. 
zriii.  16-18;  Pint />)locj^  758,  754,  DmotSt. 
p.  858 ;  Pans,  m  10 ;  Thh4w.  Or.  HiiU  roL  vii 
p.  187,  note  U  BiSvkh,FM.Eeom.^Atktm,L7t 
If.  S.)  Batotiuiig  now  to  Muadoua,  be  aaTB  Ida 
dangnttf  Phik  in  marriage  to  Chttama,  witb  wbon, 
at  ue  end  of  tbe  year  b.  c.  S23,  he  invaded  tiw 
Aebdiana,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  wbo 
had  not  yet  sobmitted.  (Diod.  xviii  24.)  Bat 
tbe  intell^rooe  brou^t  him  by  Antigonos  of  tbe 
treackeiy  of  Pcrdiccas,  and  of  hu  intatioa  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  AntipaterS  to  many 
Clet^atra,  eompeUt^  him  to  pass  ow  to  Ana; 
whm,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumene^ 
be  biiBsetf  hastened  alter  Perdiccas,  wbo  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii  2^  25,  2S-33 ;  Pint  Emm.  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Jnst  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  PndiccH,  tbe 
snpnau  regency  davolrad  m  Antipater,  whi^  at 
TiipaiadeiMia  in  Sytb,  raGoeBafoDy  muntained  his 
poww  against  Eurydke,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eomenea,  and 
be  DD  his  side  was  dissuaded  frran  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  n^ent 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  doee  of  tbe 
nar  321,  be  returned  into  Europe,  taUng  witb 
nim  the  king  and  qneen,  and  leaving  Antigmins  to 
[maeeute  the  war  with  Enmenes.  (EKod.  xviiL  39, 
40 ;  Pint  Eum.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  dnring  tbe 
■MHtal  iUnesa  of  Antipate^  ac.  320,  that  Denadea 
was  tent  to  Um  fton  Atlwna  to  eadeavoor  to  ob- 
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tain  the  ninoTal  of  th«  guriMa  &om  HimTcllis, 
and  wu  put  to  dentli  roi  hii  trMcherooB  com*- 
pondeoee  with  Peidiccu.  Antipater  left  the  n- 
gency  to  Poly iperchon,  to  the  exdaaion  of  hia  own 
■on  Cunnder.  (Plot  Pioe.  p.  755,  Dtm.  ad  Jm.; 
Alt.  1^  Fiat.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xriii.  4&)  [K  E.] 
ANTIPATER  (AtThrorpof),  second  son  of 
Casundsk,  long  of  Macedonia,  by  Themlonka, 
■iiter  id  Alezandor  the  Great.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cauander  (&  c  296),  his  eldeA  son  Phi- 
lip alto  died  of  eonenmption  (Paw.  ix.  7;  Flat 
/hMMfr.  90A,  I.),  and  gnat  diisensiont  ensued  be- 
tween Antipata  and  Us  yonnger  brother  Alexan- 
der kr  the  goTeniment.  Antipater,  belierine  that 
Alexander  waa  bvottred  by  hia  mother,  put  her  to 
death.  The  jovnger  brother  ujion  thii  ap[Jied  for 
■id  8t  onee  to  Pynbna  of  Epeinu  and  Demetrins 
Poliacetea.  Pymiiu  arriTod  fint,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  conudenlde  portiim  of  Macedonia 
aa  hia  rawatd,  obliged  Antipater  to  fl^  before  him. 
According  to  Phtuch,  LysiiOBclina,  king  of  TluBoe, 
Antipater^  &ther-in-Uw,  attempted  to  diasoade 
Pyrrhna  from  fiiithar  hottOitie*  by  s  fbiged  letter 
nuporting  to  oome  from  Ptolemy  Sotob  Hw 
nigin'  waa  detected,  bat  Pytriioa  aeenu  notwilh- 
alBiiiihng  to  have  wididiawn  after  aettling  mattera 
between  the  brothen ;  aoon  after  which  Demetriiu 
iiriTBd.  Jnadn,  who  aaya  nothing  ^  Pyiihua, 
tdla  na,  that  Lyaimachua,  fearing  the  interference 
td  Donetiitu,  adTiaed  a  leconcUiation  betweoi 
Antipater  and  AkamndBr.  On  the  mnider  of 
Aleunte  by  Demetrins,  the  latter  appeara,  ae- 
ODidiiu  to  Platarch,  to  hsTO  been  made  lung  of  aU 
Maoemoia,  to  the  exclnaion  at  onoe  of  Antipater. 
Accaidisg  to  Justin,  Lyaimachua  conciliated  Deme- 
trina  by  pattiiw  him  in  potaeauon  of  Antipater's 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  mnidoed  Antipater, 
wbo  ^ipaan  to  ham  M  to  him  he  refitgb  The 
murder  aeems,  fion  DiodtHUs,  to  hare  been  owing 
to  the  ins^adon  of  Denwtrina.  (Plat  Pyrr.  p. 
SB6,  Demebr.  pp.  90fi,  906 ;  Jut  xri.  1, 2 ;  Diod. 
Si&  xxL  Exc7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELTUS, «  Roman  jurist 
and  faiatnian.  Pamp«»iui  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  *•  2.  § 
40)  eonndna  Urn  more  an  orator  than  a  joriat ; 
Cicen,  on  tlio  other  hand,  priaea  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  aa  lo  orator  or  historian.  (De  Or,  iL 
12;  (U  Legg.  1,  2;  Snd.  c  26.)  Ho  was  a 
contemporary  td  C.  Oiacchua  (a  c.  123);  L. 
CiiMiia,  the  oiator,  waa  hia  pn^  He  was  the 
first  who  endeoTOnnd  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  omamenta  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  erenta,  but  hia  dic- 
tion waa  nUher  vehement  and  high-aouuding  than 
eWant  and  p^^ed.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
widi  CodiiiB  SddBua,  tho  Coelios  of  the  Digest 
Now  of  hia  jnridiiad  writings  hava  been  preserved. 
Ho  wnte  ■  hiitoiy  of  the  noODd  Panic  war,  and 
composed  Aimeim,  which  epitomised  by 

Bkutns.  (Cic.  orfJKziiLS.)  The  hutory  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  poifi^is  only  a  part  of  the 
Atrnala.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
EHkons  Calatinos  (Cie,  de  Die.  i.  24,  49),  *nd  oo- 
eanoiidly  borrowed  from  the  Or^fun  of  Cats 
CenMiriBS.  (GelL  z.  24;  Maen*.  Satum.  L  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  repwted  to  have 
preferred  k^  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianna, 
HadrioK,  c.  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maximua  (i.  7)  he 
ia  dedgnated  eertua  Romcmae  hutoritu  taictor;  and 
be  b  occaaionally  quoted  b^  Liry,  who  sometimes, 
with  leapectfiil  coondention,  diaaenU  from  his 


authority.  It  is  maniiest,  bovercr,  from  Cicoo 
and  VaL  Maximns,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  poMenls,  Otdli  (OhoimuL  Cie.)  rrfera 
to  the  diastftatioDs  on  Antipater  hj  Barius  Ant 
Nanta  and  0.  Omen  nn  Frinstecet^  inaaled  is 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  for  I82I. 
His  fragmenta,  lereal  of  which  are  presaged  in 
Nmuus,  are  to  be  found  ^>pended  to  the  editio&a 
of  SoUust  by  Wasse,  Cotte,  and  HaTereamp ;  and 
also  in  Kiause'a  yUat  *t  FivgrnaUa  mt  Ifabir. 
Rom.  p.  182,  &C.  U-  T.  G.] 

ANTITATER  ("ArrfawpMX  of  Cthkn*.  one 
of  the  diaciplea  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cjrrenaic  school  of  philoM^hy.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  {TncmL  f.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  vying, 
Uiatdaikneaa  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.] 
ANTl'PATER  fAtT^Katrpoi),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Debbi.  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seised  his  principality.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero^  one 
of  whose  letten,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Phibppna,  inoconsnl  of  the 
pminoe  of  Aoa,  who  wo*  offimded  with  Anti- 
potor  and  bdd  his  sons  in  his  power.  (StnK  xii. 
pL  892;  Cicarf/fMcziiL  78.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTl'PATER  ('AiTfarw^af ),  fidher  of  Hnoo 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Joaephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
gOTemment  of  Idomaea  had  been  given  by  Alex- 
andor  Jonnaeaa  and  hia  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
tbdr  coort  the  young  Antipater  was  broo^t  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  hia 
rent^  appear  to  be  fidse.  (Joseph.  Jut  xir.  1.  $  8; 
Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Jotepik.  L  e. ;  African,  ap.  Emteb. 
Hist  Eod.  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot  n.  76,  288.)  In 
B.  c  65,  he  peiwaded  Hyrcanna  to  take  refuge 
from  hia  brotner  Ariatobana  IL  with  Aicta%  kiqg 
of  Arahia  FetraM,  whom  aoeotdingly  an  nnauo- 
ceaafiil  attempt  waa  made  to  replace  Hymnna  on 
the  throne.  (AnL  xir.  2,  BdL  Jwi.  i.  6.  §  2.)  In 
B.  c  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  canse  of 
this  prineo  before  Pompe^  in  Coele-Syiia.  [AnL 
xIt.  9<  I  2.)  In  the  ensmng  year,  JeruMlon  was 
taken  Pompey,  and  Ariatoholus  was  deposed; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  sealoualy 
adhering  to  Hyrcaous,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Roinana.  His  serricea  to  the 
latter,  especiBlly  against  Alexander  soai  of  Aristo- 
bnlna,  and  ia  ^gjirt  i^nnat  ArcbebaB  (b.  c.  87 
■nd  56),  w<ere  fimiiuably  raprded  by  Scaans  and 
Gafainins,  the  lieutenants  m  Foo^i^  ;  hts  actira 
seal  under  Mithridatea  of  Pergamns  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.  g:  48)  waa  rewarded  by  Jttlins 
Caeaai  with  tike  gift  of  Roman  dtizenahip;  and, 
on  Caesar^  coming  into  Syria  (&c  47),  Hynonna 
waa  confirmed  bim  in  ua  turi^^aieatbood, 
throng  Antipaten  influence,  notwiuatonding  the 
crai^laiDts  of  Antigonua  aon  of  Ariatobulus,  while 
Antipater  himsdf  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xir.  6.  §g  1, 2,  6.  §S  2-4, 8, 
£eU..AuI.L8.  8§l,8,7,9.§SS-5.)  AfterCaeiai 
had  left  Syria  to  go  agonal  Pharuoes,  Antipater 
setbunaelf  to  provide  fiur  the  qniet  settiemont  of 
the  country  under  the  existiiig  govenment,  and 
appointed  hia  eons  PhasoiilnB  and  Herod  to  be 
goremora  reqwctirely  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee^ 
(Joseph.  Amt.  nv.  9.  §§  1, 2,  BelLJittLi.  10.  f  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  frirther  shewn  in  B.  c,  46,  when  he  dio- 
aoaded  Hood  from  his  pnipoae  cf  attoddng  Uyrca- 
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BotiD  JctoMlem  [HMBooBB],«itdigau  in  aaU 
(tbe  fcarafter  Cmmt^  murder),  bj  his  iqpUtknu 
for  tlie  coUectim  of  tha  tax  imposed  oa  Jndaoi  by 
Caiaiiia  for  the  gnppart  of  hit  tnx^  {Jnt.  xit.  9. 
15,  11.  9  2.  •/«<'■  i- 10.$  d,  11.  9  2-)  To 
the  lart-mmtioiud  year  hia  dfl«^  ia  to  be  rabnad. 
He  waa  canned  off  bj  pdaoii  which  M^'MiTiiii, 
vhoae  life  be  bad  twiee  mtad  [HAUoatn],  bribed 
the  cnp-beanr  of  Hyrcaniu  to  ilminif^w  to  him. 
{Ant  ziT.  11.  §§  3-4,         Jki.  L  11.  |§  2-4.) 

Forhis&mii7,9eeJofleph.^iitxiT.7.S3-  [£■£■] 
ANTITATER  {'Ajrrbnrrpot),  the  eldeet  em 
HaaoD  the  Great  bj-  hit  fint  wife,  Doria  {Joe. 
AiA  zir.  12.  %  1),  a  monater  irf  wiekednett  and 
cafi,  whoee  life  ia  briefly  deeeribed  by  Joeephna 
(BM.  JmL  i  24.  g  1)  in  two  worda— mickf  fiw- 
T^pton.  Hend,  having  divorced  Dorit  and  married 
Marianaie,  b.  c  38,  banithed  Antipate  front  court 
{BJLM.  L  92.  S  IX  but  recalledlum  afkcnnidt, 
m  tbe  hope  of  cbeding^  by  tbe  piattnea  of  a  rival, 
tbe  nijence  and  leaentment  of  Mariamne'i  aona, 
Alexander  and  AiistobnhiB,  who  were  ezaapeiated 
hj  tbor  mother^  death.  Andpater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  bia  balf-bnthflrs  ander  the  tntpicion  of 
lua  &t£er,  and  with  tiicb  aocceta,  tiiat  Hood 
altarad  Ui  tntantiaoa  in  tkdr  bdyU(  lealM  Doria 
to  eout,  and  aont  Aatipatw  to  B<n»,  nconmnd- 
iag  Imn  to  tbe  faveor  of  Amittiia.  (Jot.  AwL  xti 
3,  BdL  Jmd.  i  33,  |  2l)  He  atiU  eootamied  his 
machinations  against  lui  bcotbers,  rfAj  tboi^ 
Hcfod  waa  twice  reconciled  to  then,  yet  hia  arti, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Phentnt,  and  ei^ecially  by 
the  Sputa  Eoiydea  (eenpL  Plnt^p. 947, b.> 
wceaeded  at  length  in  briqgiBg  about  tbeir  deau, 
B.  c.  &  fJoa.  AmL  zri  4-11,  ML  JmL  I  23-37.) 
Having  uins  removed  hia  rivals,  and  been  declared 
■oecesan  to  the  throne,  be  entered  into  a  plot 
against  iut  firtha^  life  with  hit  ancle  Pheroras  ; 
Had,  to  avoid  somcion,  cantriTed  to  gat  himadf 
aent  to  Bom^  tah^  with  bim,  ftr  tM  npnh*- 
ticn  of  AngintDa,  ^nd^  allend  wilL  fhit  tbe 
iavestiption  oeeadooed  1^  tbe  death  of  Phnoras 
(wbom  hia  wife  waitnspeeted  of  poisoning)  bra^t 
to  li^t  Antipaler's  mnrdNona  deeSma,  doAy 
tbrmgji  the  diaclosnret  of  tbe  wife  of  Phemaa,  of 
Ant^iater't  own  freedman,  and  of  hit  ttewwd, 
Antipalar  Hit  Samaritan.  He  waa  aeccrdingly 
recalled  from  Borne,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  tlu 
charges  ifaintt  him  till  his  arriv^  at  Jeraaakm. 
Here  he  waa  arraigned  by  Nicolans  of  Damascns 
bcfiwe  Qoin^u  Vans,  the  Bmnan  governor  of 
Syria,  and  tbe  awrtmoe  againac  bim  ^ving  been 
confinaad  bf  Angottos  (who  recommended,  how- 
cvar,  a  ndt^tion  of  it  in  the  thape  of  banishment), 
be  waa  enented  in  prison,  five  days  befim  tbe 
trnninalimi  <d  Hend^  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
tame  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocenta.  (Joa. 
AwL  xviL  1-7,  Bea.JwL  i  2B-38;  Enseh.  HvL 
JULi8.{13.}  Tbe  death  gfAat^aterpnhaUy 
called  brth  the  wdl-knowa  nnaan  of  Angnttnt : 
*MeInis  est  Herodit  pcncom  eeae  qnam  filinnu" 
(Macnib.  Saturn.  iL  4.)  [R  E.] 

ANTlTATKfi  CAjriwaT^poj),  HiaRAPOLit, 
a  QnA  st^jdiist  and  ibetoridan  of  tbe  time  of  the 
empCTBg  Sevooa.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeaiidemus, 
and  a  pimil  of  Adrianna,  Polbu^  and  Zenou  In  his 
ontionB  both  eatampote  and  writtoi,  some  of 
which  are  meotioDed  by  Philostntns,  Antipater 
waa  not  sa^ierior  to  bis  contemporariea,  but  in  the 
act  (tf  writing  lettoa  be  ia  aaid  to  bare  emelled  all 
athei^  ad  fir  thia  Roaon  the  anpoor  Sereras 
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snch  a  hi^  opiiaaa  of  him,  uat  be  raised  bim  to 
the  eonsolar  dignity,  and  aflawards  made  him 
pnefect  of  Bilhynia.  But  aa  Antipater  used  hia 
tword  too  finely,  be  was  deptived  of  his  office,  and 
rrtiiad  to  bis  native  ^aee,  where  ha  died  at  the 
1^  of  68,  it  is  said  ti  mhnituj  atanation. 
loftntna  mya,  diat  be  wnta  •  binory  itf  the  Ufh 
and  ezploita  of  the  Sevecna,  but  not  a 

fiagment  of  it  it  extant  (Phitottr.  VU.  SofiL  iL 
24,  25.  g  4,  26.%3  ;<Men,lkTluriae.adPuom. 
ii.  p.  4$B  i  Ettdoc  p.  £7.)  [L.  &] 

ANTITATER,  the  name  of  at  leatt  two  phv- 
BKiAHS.  1.  The  anther  of  a  worit  Iltpl  Vvxi>* 
■*  On  the  Sonl,"  of  whit^  the  second  book  k 
quoted  by  the  Scboliaat  on  Hnner  {IL  A.  US. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramec,  AttmL  Gram  Park. 
itA,  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  aaid  that  the  aool  ia- 
creaaed,  dimMAad,  and  at  latt  pariibed  mlb  the 
body ;  and  which  may  yfsj  possibly  be  tbe  woA 
quoted  by  Diogenea  Lailrtnu  (viL  157),  and  oom- 
monlT  attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  Ifhebe 
tbe  fAyaiciBn  who  ia  laid  by  Oalen  (A  MA.  Med. 
L  7.  vol  X.  p.  52 ;  Intnd.  c  4.  vt^  xiv.  p.  684) 
t«  have  belated  to  the  sect  of  the  If  rtbedid,  be 
mnit  have  lived  in  or  after  tbe  fint  omtoix  B.  ai 
and  tUa  date  will  agree  very  wdl  with  tha  bet  of 
hia  being  quoted  by  Andnmmcbns  (ap.  GaL  Ik 
Compot,  Medioam,  taa.  Loeo$,  iii  I,  iz.  2,  toL  xiL 
p.630,  itA.xm.  p.239),  ScriboninBLargua(Z)eaMN- 
pot.Med.  e.  167,  p.  221Xand  Cadins Aurelianna. 
(Z)kJ<brkCftraii.u.  18,0.404.)  Hia pnaoriptiona 
an  fteqaentlr  qootod  mh  mnfaBtioB  br  (Man 
and  AStirn,  and  tba  saoond  book  of  Ua  ^iMaa'* 
ia  Beationed  by  Cadiua  Aufdianua.  o.) 

3.  A  enttenponry  of  Oalan  at  Bone  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  iriioae  death  and 
the  morbid  tynptanna  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teraating  account  ia  given  by  that  physician.  (A 
Zooii^^iT.  ll,vaLTiii.pL29S.)  [W.A.O.} 
ANTFPATBR  CAcrfvar^),  of  Sidok,  lha 
aathw  of  sevezal  epgnms  in  the  Oraek  Anthdogy, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  {d»  Orat  iii.  50), 
to  have  bean  contanpoiaiy  with  Q.  CatnUna  (oon- 
snl  B.  c.  103),  and  with  Cnasns  (qoaeetor  m  Mace- 
donia B.C.  106).  The  many  minatB  refetencca 
made  to  bim  by  MnkaMiir,  who  also  wrote  his  apt- 
tqih,  wa«ld  aaan  to  uww  that  Antipater  waa  an 
elder  coDtemporary  of  thia  poet,  who  is  known  to 
hare  flouriahed  in  tbe  I70th  Olynqaad.  From 
these  dreamatancea  he  may  be  phioed  at  &a  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  ue.  (Plin.TiL52; 
Cic  da  Fat  3 ;  VaL  Max.  L  8. 1 16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
AtdkoL  ziiL  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PAT£R('AjYf«arpotXrfTABauB,aStaic 
philosopher,  was  the  disdple  and  tneeessor  of  Dto- 
giates  and  the  teacher  of  PanaetiBt,KC.  144  neariy. 
(Cic(fai)K<M.i.3,daQ^iii.l2.)  Ptntardi  qtcaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Oentlies,  and  Chry^^na^  aa 
one  of  tbe  principal  Stoic  plulosoidma  (at  Slok. 
StpitgiiaxL  p.  144),  and  Ciono  ma&tioiu  him  aa 
remariuble  for  acntenoK  (A  iiL  13.)  Ofhis 
pertonal  hittwy  nothing  it  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notioet  of  hu  philoaopUcal  opiniont  be 
a  tufBdent  ground  tst  any  neat  reputation,  if  it 
w«a  aot&r  tbe  testinMBy  of  anoent  anthinto  hia 
merit  Ha  teens  to  have  taken  tbe  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  dilutes  constantly  recuniog 
between  biaown  school  and  the  Academy,  althou^ 
he  u  said  to  have  fUt  faimaeif  so  unequal  in  aign- 
mmt  to  bia  coBteB^oiaiy  Cameadea,  in  public  dia- 
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Entitaoik,  that  h«  confined  hinuelftowritiiig;  whence 
e  wu  caUed  KaXafweiv.  (Pint  Mor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Eoeeb.  de  Pnup.  Eemg.  xir.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in,Ood  M  "a  Baing  Ueeeed,  incarrnptifale, and 
«f  goodwill  to  men,"  ai^  Uamed  thoee  who  aacrib- 
•d  to  die  godi  '*genemtionaiid  comBtian,"whidi 
h  nid  to  hare  been  the  doctnoe  of  Cht7nppns. 
(Pint,  (fa  <S(m&  p.  192.)  Bnidea  thii  treatite 
**  on  the  godi,"  he  alio  wrote  two  boohi  on  Din- 
nation,  a  common  tope  among  the  Stoictf,  in  which 
he  proTed  the  tmth  of  the  aaance  fixim  die  fiwre- 
Imoidedga  and  benercdeiice  of  the  Dd^,  nid^ned 
dnanu  to  be  snpematunl  intimadonaM  the  fhtnn, 
and  collected  itoriei  of  diTiaation  attributed  to 
Sociates.  (Cic  de  Diom.  I  S,  20,  39, 54.)  He  ia 
■aid  to  have  believed  that  Fate  wa*  a  god,  tbongfa 
it  ie  not  clear  what  wu  imidied  in  thii  equcnion 
(Stob.  df  Fato,  16);  and  it  appeaia  from  Athe- 
naeu  that  he  wrote  a  tnstin  emtitkd  Acun- 
iaiiiMfUa.  (nil  p.  346.)  Of  hb  htbonn  in  moral 
idtHoeaiAy  nothing  remaini  but  a  few  ecattered  no- 
tices, jnst  lofficient  to  shew  that  the  wiNMe  had 
begsn  to  decline ;  the  queetioni  which  are  treated 
being  pointa  of  detail,  and  nicb  u  had  more  to  do 
with  ttie  applioatioB  of  moial  precepu  than  with 
tiie  prindplea  thenuelvai :  ndt  m  th^  woe,  how- 
•reivhe  took  U^wr  giannd  In  acMiig  tbem  than 
hii  maater  Diogenei.  (Cic.  ds  iii.  12,  IS,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  d»  MJm,  Lot.  n.  1.  p.  184,  Fi^m. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [a  E.  P.] 

ANTl'PATERCArThttrfMt),  of  Thekalonka, 
the  anthor  of  aereial  epigram*  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  M  we  may  infer  from  mne  of  hit  epi- 
gnmi,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anguitu 
(b.  c.  10  and  onwarda),  and  periiape  till  the  reign 
of  Ooligula.  (a.  d.  38.)  He  i>  probably  the  aame 
poet  who  it  called,  in  to*  titles  <rf  lOTeial  epigrams, 
"  Antipater  Ifaeada"  ( Jaooba,  JM.  xiiL  m.  848, 
849.)  [P.  a] 

ANTI'PATER  (^A^lmpoi).  1.  Of  1mm,  a 
Stoic  philoeopher,  and  a  oonlttn[>oiaiy  of  Cato  ^On 
Yoai^er,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  haTO 
been  when  Goto  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Pint  CaL 
Mim.  4.)  He  ^^saia  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pals  tiTjn  mmtioiied  by  Stnbo.  (ztL  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Ttsb,  Skewise  a  8t«e  philosophw, 
but  nnqnastionably  of  a  later  data  tun  the  fbr- 
net,  thoofi^  Vosuas  (de  Hid.  Or.  p.  S92,  ed. 
Westemann)  confbunds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  wm  at  least  younger  than,  Panaetins, 
and  Cicero  (de  Qff.  iL  24),  m  ipnnlriiw  of  hki, 
Mys,  that  is  (Aal  lots^  Mmt^  nnut 
mean  shorUy  before  a  45.  Fnm  tlus  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  Qgkne),  and  Diogenes  Laertina 
(Til  139,  140,142,148)  refiBntoawMk  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  («^  a^ajfisv),  t£  which  he 
quotes  the  eiriith  book.  [L. 

ANTI'PHANES  ('A»ri»Aw),  of  Amob,  a 
sealptor,  the  diaeiide  of  PeiideitiUt  and  tcadiar  of 
CleOD.  Since  Cleon  flourished  a.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phonea  may  be  placed  at  400  Bi  c,  Pansaniai 
nentionB  several  of  bis  works,  which  were  at  Dd- 
pU,  e^edally  a  bnaa  in  bronie.  (Paasan.  t.  17, 
X.  9  )  [P  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  CAmfAr^),  of  Bwa  in 
Thnwe^  a  Greek  writer  on  marveUoua  and  inciedi- 
Ue  thhigi.  CAviffTo,  Sc^rmnina  Chius  657,  Ac.) 
Fran  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Stiabo  (L  p.  47,  it  pp.  102, 104;  con^  Polyb. 
xzdiL  13),  it  wonld  seem  that  ha  wnia  Us  sto* 
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ties  with  a  view  that  thi^  ahoold  be  believed  aa 
biatoiy,  and  that  conacqnently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  waa  owing  to  Antipbuies  that  the  verb  0*py^~ 
{'tor  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Ste^ 
Bya.  v.  Bt^fti,  who  however  confounds  onr  An- 
tiphanes  with  tlw  oomie  writer  of  Rhodes ;  oomp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i  p.  133;  Phot  Cod.  166.) 
Host  writen  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphaues 
of  Beiga  is  the  nme  as  the  Antiphanea  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtesans  (Ttpi  iratptii'),  and  whom 
■onw  writen  call  Antii^ianes  the  Yonngn.  ( Athm. 
xiiL  p.  586-1  HaipoaiL  slvo;  Mrfmoi',  'Juttitvpcn 
8dd.fc«.N(bw.)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ("Airier),  a  come  poa^  ■ 
the  eariiest  and  one  ot  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  waa  bom, 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  «.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
nad,  and  died  in  the  USth,  at  tbe  age  of  74. 
But  Athsnaau  (iv.  p.  1M,g.)  quotes  a  ft^ment 
in  iriddt  Ant^phnes  mentions  '^Kii^  Sdeacoa," 
andSeleuGuswaanotkingtOlOl  118.  2.  Thetrue 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  tltat  in  this 
instance,  u  in  oUers,  Antiphanes  has  been  con* 
founded  with  Alexia,  and  Uiot  the  fagamt  in 
Atiienaeos  belong*  to  the  latter  poet  (<£ntoBt  in 

Oom.  L  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  date*  on  given  as 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  yean  being  qied- 
fied,  but  we  may  softly  place  the  lift  of  Antiphanea 
between  404  mi  330  >.  and  his  first  "^iMtjon 
abont  B.  a  88S. 

The  parentage  and  Inrthphce  of  Antiphanes  are 
donbtfiu.  Hi*  fother's  name  waa  Demwhanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  aince  he  nad  a  son 
nsmed  St^hanua,  in  accordance  with  Uie  Athenian 
custom  aS  naming  a  child  after  hia  gnndfirther.  A* 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cioe  on  the  Hellaa- 
pont,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  I^risaa ;  bat  the  last 
statonent  deserves  little  cie<lit  (Maneke^  1 808.) 

Antiphanea  was  tbe  most  hig^uy  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  cmnedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
dialed  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
vrtuch  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  wm  right  in 
miring  him  for  the  el^anoa  of  his  linningri  (pp. 
27»  156, 166),  thoogh  he  neat  sone  weds  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
forexanqiles  Haineke,i.  p.S09.)  He  waa  one  oi  the 
most  fortile  dramatic  onthon  tlut  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
at  tbe  fcast  to  260.  Wo  still  possess  the  titles  of 
abont  ISO.  It  ia  ptofadde^  howem^  thai  some  of 
tbe  eomedies  ascribed  to  him  wen  1^  etber  writen^ 
for  the  gnmmarions  frequently  cenfosnd  him,  not 
mly,  aa  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  bat  also 
with  Anti|dion,  Apollophanes,  Antistheoes,  and 
Ariitophanea  Some  of  his  piaya  were  on  mytho- 
logical snb  wets,  others  had  reCmnce  to  particular 
persona,  euwra  to  danctara,  personal,  yofessienal, 
and  national,  while  othen  aeon  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  daasea  of  anbjecta  we  aee,  aa  in  all  the 
comediana  of  the  period,  the  gradual  trooritioQ  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  frwments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  {PhSol. 
Mtu.  U  &),  and  more  fully  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comie.  voL  iiL).    He  gained  tbe  prise  SO  times. 

Another  Antiphanea,  of  Beige  in  Thnce,  is 
mentioned  br  Stephanos  Byzantinns  aa  a  comic 
poet  (t.  «L  Befy^)l  bat  thia  waa  the  writer  cited 
by  Stnbo  (p.  193)  and  Antouus  Dioganes  (tq*. 
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JPtaLOed.  166,  p.  112,  Bdkcr),  m  the  author  of 
■urrdhMU  rtociea  re^ec^  distant  countriea:  he 
s  spoken  of  in  the  preceding' artide. 

Smdm  mentiMU  "  another  Antiphsnea,  an  Athe> 
nian  conk  poet,  later  than  Panaetitu,"  who  is 
meatioped  hj  no  otlier  writer,  nalev  b«  be  the 
Antiphaneo  who  wrote  a  wotfc  IIcpl  "Vmiprnw. 
(Sni^  a.  r.  Nctfuw;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  £86.) 

Antiphanei  Carystina,  who  ia  called  bj  Endoda 
(p.  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  reallv  a  tragedian,  eon- 
tenpoiaiy  wiUi  Theniia.  (SniiiM,  n  v.)  [P.  &] 
ANTI'FHANES  CAmfAnp),  an  Ephwam- 
MATic  poet,  Mfoat  cf  iriioae  epigiaiu  an  atiQ 
extant  in  the  Greek  an^ology.  He  lived  after  the 
time  of  Helnger  ((.«.  after  b.  c.  100),  hot  before 
the  time  of  PhiUp  of  Theualonica,  that  it,  about 
the  Rign  (tf  Angnstiu ;  fet  Philip  inctwponted  the 
epB^nana  of  AjQtiphane*  ia  faia  Anthology,  hj 
wlach  meana  Aar  Ihtb  eonu  down  to  otir  timet. 
(Jwx,}»,adAmatS.OnKe.^p.m,Ae.)  [L.S.] 
ANTI'PHANES  (>Am^((nf>),  a  ramcuH  of 
Ddoa,  who  ia  qaoted  ij  Caeliua  Anrelianiii  (D$ 
Mori.  Cftran,  it.  8,  p.  537),  and  Oalen  {Da  Oom- 
jtca.  Mtdicam,  mc  Loco*,  t.  5,  vol.  zii.  p.  877X 
aod  most  therefore  hare  tived  lome  time  ia  or  be- 
te tiM  aeeond  centmr  after  dukt  He  b  men- 
tined  Ij  St.  Clement  of  Akwdria  {Paedag.  ii 
1,  p.  140)  aa  having  aid,  Ait  the  at^  caase  of 
diwaaai  m  nan  wu  the  too  great  wietj  of  hia 
Ibod.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laoooow.] 
ANTI'PHATES  i^Arrttirv),  a  king  of  the 
linalrjgrtinia  in  Mdly.  Wlim  on  the  aemith 
after  leaving  the  Vkni  of  Aeohu  OdyMeaa  landed 
•n  the  coast  of  Hit  Laeatrygones,  and  sent  oat 
three  of  his  mm  to  explore  their  coontry,  one  of 
than  was  immediately  seized  and  devotind  by 
Anti|diatea,  for  the  Laestrygones  wen  mue  like 
gknta  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  open 
the  ships  of  OdyMeaa,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
TCsseL  (Horn.  Od.  x.  BO— 182.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occor  in  Od.  zv, 
242,  At;  Viig.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  8.] 

ANTIPHE^US  {'Arrl^im),  Ae  Rhodian, 
bonder  of  Oela,  B.  c.  €90.  The  colony  was  oom- 
of  lUiodians  and  Cretuis,  th«  httter  led  by 
OB  the  Cretan  (Thnc  vi.  4,  and  SchoL  ad 
Pad.  OL  iL  14%  the  fonner  chiefly  from  Ltndus 
(Herod.  viL  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemns 
himadf  (Philostephamu,  ap.  AUum.  viL  p.  297,  £) 
heloMed.  From  Uie  Etym.  Ha^  (a.  v.  TiMi 
■nd  AriatHDetat  in  Stefdi.  ByMatmoa  (ft  «,  riha) 
it  appeata  the  tale  tan,  that  be  and  his  brother 
Laou,  the  finmder  of  Phaaelis,  were,  idbaa  at 
DdpU,  Boddedy  bid  to  ^  fi»th,  mo  eaatmrd, 
one  westward ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  Frcan 
J^atniM  (viiL  46.  §2)  we  bear  of  his  taking  the 
i^tMiMw  town  of  Ompuoe,  and  curyug  off  from 
it  a  ftatne  made  by  Doedalno.  UODer  {Dor.  i.  6. 
U  5,  6)  GoosiderB  him  a  mythical  pemn.  (9ee 
Boekh,  Comm.  ad  Pimd.  p.  115 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
a  c.  690 ;  Hermann,  P6L  A^.  \  85 ;  Ooller, 
it  Orig.  SgratM.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  an  archttbct,  btiilt,  m  con- 
jimetion  widi  Pothaens  and  Mmcles,  Ute  treosory 
sfdwCaztfc^iniuwat01ymi>ia.(PMis.  vl  19.  {  4.) 
His  age  and  country  an  nnknown.       [P.  SC] 

ANrrPHILUS  ('Ain-l^iAo*),  an  Ath»i*i*n 
genenl,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leoa- 
ihnea  in  the  Ijuman  war»  K  c.  828,  and  gained  • 


vidoiy  over  Leonnstns.  (Dwd.  xviiL  18 — 15; 
Phit  Pioeio*,  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  (*Arrl4iAotX  of  Bvuntiux, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  aboat  the  f/mt  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appeua  from  tme  of  his  tpr 
grams  in  which  he  OMOtions  the  bvour  co^htnd 
by  that  emperor  npon  the  idand  of  Rhodes,  (^r^ 
tkd.  Gr.  ix.  n.  178;  comp.  Tadt  AnmU.  ziL  48.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  moat  of  them  are  snperior  in 
eonoqttion  and  style  to  the  niaj<»ity  of  these  com- 
pontions.  Rciske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthcdogy 
of  Cepbalaa  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  A«  difieienca  of 
style  in  snne  of  the  poems  bearii^  the  name  ol 
Antipbilus,  to  sni^iose  that  then  wen  two  or 
thne  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  prodno- 
tions  wen  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byiantinm.  But  thvo  is  not  sufficient  gnxud 
for  soch  an  bypothasiiL  (Jaeobs  a*  AniltaL  Gr. 
xiii.p.851,&c)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  EoTFT,  •vnydistinsni^ 
painter,  wu  the  piml  of  Ctaadmn^  and  the  con- 
temporary  and  nvaJ  of  ApeUes.  (Lscun,  de  Co- 
Imm,  liz.  I-&.)  Having  been  bom  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  eourt  of  Macedonia,  when 
be  pabtad  peitinta  of  Philip  and  Alezander.  Tha 
latter  part  of  hia  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  undar 
the  patronage  of  Ptolnny,  the  son  of  Logos,  wboni 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  thenfefa^ 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  k  o>  Cm- 
coming  his  bise  aocnsatim  agiinat  i^dlsa  brfbn 
Ptolemy,  see  APXLLia. 

The  qnali^in  irinA  he  Bost  andled  la  tfma 
described  t^QdntiUm,  who  mmtiona  him  among 
the  greatest  painten  of  the  we  of  Philip  ud  Alez- 
ander ^xii  10.  §  6):  **&eihtata  Antiphilns,  cod- 
dpiendis  vidnubos,  qww  ^oitwIcu  vocant,**  which 
expnssions  seem  to  describe  a  li^t  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
an  soose  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  tM 
**farrao(Bt"  of  Qnintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  87,  40.) 
Vam  (A  it  iii.  2.  S  5,  Sehn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippos.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  {'AjTifA-).  1.  The  moat  ancient 
ammg  the  ten  Attic  oralon  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Soj^ns  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  bl  a  480.  (Pint 
Vk.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philoslrat.  Fit.  Apk.  i. 
15.  |1;  PbebOxl.  p.  485;  Siitd.j.e;;  Endoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  duiBcter  (Thucyd.  viii.  60 ;  Pint  Am.  6), 
and  ia  said  to  hare  been  edncated  partly  by  his 
firther  and  partly  \n  Pythodoraa,  while  aecrading 
to  othen  be  owed  bis  education  to  none  but  him- 
self When  be  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  waa  at  its  height.  The  object  of  0(Hgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazsle  and 
captivate  the  bearer  hy  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
riietorical  artificM  than  to  prodnce  a  solid  cmvio- 
tkm  based  upon  sound  aignments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  tchool  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oiatwy  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assemUy  by  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
[^on  peicdved  this  de&nency,  and  fimned  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted hintMlf  i  that  is,  ha  wbhed  to  produce  eon- 
vietkm  in  the  nnnds  of  the  hearen  by  raeansof  a 
thoroi^h  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  hat  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hmn  the  andanta  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  of 
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pablic  atatorj,  or  itate  that  he  niaed  it  to  a  higher 
poution.  (Philoftr.  ViLSijA.  i.  15.  §2;  Hennog. 
de  Form,  Orat.  il  p.  498 ;  comp,  QuintiL  iiL  1.  g  1 ; 
Diod.  f^n  CUm.  AIm.  Sirom.  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphoa 
«u  thiu  the  fint  idho  ngnlated  practical  doquenoe 
\if  certain  tbeoretieal  hm,  and  he  opened  a  (chool 
in  lAath  )»  taught  riietoric.  Thncydidet,  the 
hiitaiiu,  s  papu  of  Antiphon,  ipraki  of  hia 
nuwtar  with  tlw  higbeit  eatcem,  and  many  of 
the  ezceDendee  of  hu  st7le  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  infloence  U  Antiphon.  (SchoL  ad 
TSiM.  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  Bekker;  tau^  Dionj*.  HaL 
iU  Omp.  Verb.  10.)  At  the  woe  time,  AntiphoQ 
ooeupied  hinuelf  with  writing  ipeechea  for  otners, 
who  delirered  them  in  the  coorta  of  jastice ;  and 
aa  he  waa  the  firat  -who  KceiTed  money  for  anch 
ontioni — a  paction  which  ■ubaeqaentfy  became 
qail«  gmml — he  waa  aeTenly  attiwked  and  ridi- 
enled*  eqwdal^  hy  tha  oonie  witten,  VbXa  and 
PoModar.  (PhOoitr.  L  a;  PhiL  VU.  X  OraL  p. 
833,  c.)  lieM  attadu,  however,  may  alao  hare 
been  owii^  to  hia  politiod  opiniona,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.  Thia  tmpepnlarity,  to- 
ntfan  with  hia  own  leaerred  diancter,  prerented 
nil  evw  appearing  aa  a  «>eaker  either  in  the  ootirta 
or  tlM  Maembly ;  nd  the  <mly  time  he  apoke  in 
pablie  was  in  &  a  41 1,  iriten  he  def^ided  himaelf 
againai  the  charge  of  tmchery.  (Thus,  riii.  68 ; 
Lya.  e.Statoilk.  p.  427 ;  Cie.  BnO.  12.) 

The  history  of  Andphonla  cueer  «s  a  politician 
U  fiw  the  moat  part  inrolved  ia  great  obscnrity, 
which  ia  in  a  great  measore  owing  to  the  &ct,  that 
Antiphm  the  orator  ia  freqnently  cmifinmded  by 
ancient  writera  with  Anti^oB  ^e  interpreter  o{ 
aigna,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Phitarch 
(L e.)  and  Philoatratna  (Vii.  Sopk.  L  16.  g  I)  men- 
tion acnw  eraita  in  waieh  he  waa  euagvd,  bnt 
Thnc^ydidM  mum  to  ban  kmnra  notUiw  ibont 
them.  The  only  put  of  his  public  Bfe  or  lAich 
the  detaO  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
rendation  of  B.  c  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  ^orernment  of  the  Four  Hnndred. 
Hie  person  chiefly  instmmental  in  bringing  it 
aboM  was  PeiM&dw ;  but,  acoording  to  the  express 
testimoi^  of  Thncydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  entrtfaing  to  prapare  the  change^ 
and  had  dnwa  too  phui  of  it.  (Comp.  Philortr. 
Le.;  PhL  VtL  X  Orat  p.  8^  C)  On  the  orar- 
thnnr  of  the  disaichieal  gOTenunent  riz  mtrnths 
after  its  establiument,  Antifdion  was  bronght  to 
trial  for  haTing  attempted  to  iHf[0tiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  waa  oondemned  to  death.  His  qwech 
in  defimoe  of  himaelf  ia  stated  by  Thucydides  (viit 
68 ;  comp.  BnO.  13)  to  hare  been  the  ablest 
that  waa  erer  aaade  by  any  nan  in  nrnflar  dRom- 
slanoes.  It  is  now  loat,  bat  waa  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  ia  re&ired  to  by  Harpocmtion  «. 
ormruhTp),  wko  calla  it  Kfr/nt  wtpl  fxrratrrdatmt. 

piapiKtf  was  eonfiseated,  hia  honaa  mad  to 
the  gromtd,  and  <»  the  site  of  it  a  taUet  waa 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  tiutor." 
Hia  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plat  L  c.) 

As  on  orator,  Antiphon  waa  highly  esteemed  by 
the  andenta.  Hennogenes  {deForm.  OraL  p.  497) 
says  of  hia  oietiona,  that  they  were  dear,  trae  in 
the  ezpreaaion  of  feeling,  and  &ithfiil  to  nature, 
and  consequentiy  convincing.  Others  aay,  that 
his  oiatiqns  were  beantifiil  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  aDstaie  or  anti^oe  aboat 
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them.  (Dionys.  de  Vtri.  Comp.  10,  da  Imuo,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  very 
obviouB  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  eape- 
dally  in  those  actually  nokea  \tj  Antiphna's  dieota. 
(No.  1, 14,  and  16.)  His  laqgn^  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  time  oratims  mentiraied  above, 
of  remartable  deameaa.  The  treatment  aad  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  ar«  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thuyd.  51,  D^utttlu 
8i  PhoLp.  485.) 

The  ancients  poaseased  aix^  orationa  of  difocnt 
kinds  which  want  b^  the  name  of  Antiphon,  bat 
Caedliiia,  a  rhetoriciaa  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twraty-five  to  be  qnuioua.  (Plat  ViL  X. 
OraL  p.  833,  K ;  Phot  U  c)  We  now  poaseas 
only  mieen  orationa  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  fiv  others,  vis.  No.  1.  Korq- 
7iyfa  ^oMaittlas  mrJi  t^i  la^pwas ;  No.  14. 11^ 
To5  'UpJiou  ^ivmtf  aadNa  If.  I^pl  tvv  x^psfmS. 
The  rwpaining  twdTO  were  written  aa  ^wdmena 
for  hia  achool  or  exodsea  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
an  a  peculiar  pbenomeDon  in  the  history  of  ancieBt 
orato^,  Itx  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
eadi  which  conaiats  of  four  orations,  two  accuaa- 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  lame  subject  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  ia  a  nuirder,  the  per- 
pMmtw  of  iriuck  ia  yet  unknown  t  that  of  the 
aecond  an  onpremeditatad  murder ;  and  that  of  the 
thirdamudercoamittadinadMe&nce.  Thedear- 
neas  whid  distinguishes  hia  other  three  oiatiwa  ia 
not  perc^tle  in  these  tetialogiea,  which  arises  in 
part  from  tha  corrupt  and  mutOsted  state  in  which 
they  hare  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number  of 
the  ontions  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fiKt  all  thoae 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
miauon  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  aometimes 
reforred  to  under  the  name  of  Kiyot  (Her- 
mog.  da  tiirm.  OraL  p.  496,  &&;  Anwon.  a.  «. 
Minttfui)  The  genoinenesa  of  the  extant  natima 
haa  been  the  aubject  of  much  diacuaaion,  bat  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  a^eed  that 
all  an  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.  Aa  to  the 
hiatoiical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
^peacbea — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
questko  ban — it  must  he  ramarked,  that  they 
contain  mora  infotnatitm  than  any  otiiw  ancient 
woA  raspecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criiainal  oowts  of  Athens.  AU  the  orationa  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  coQectiona  of  the  Attic 
oraton  edited  by  Aldoa,  H.  Stephens,  Reiako, 
BdiktK,  Dobaon,  and  olhen.  The  beat  separate 
editions  an  tbosa  of  fivter  and  Smippe,  Zurich, 
1888,  lemo.,  and  of  E.  Mfitiner,Beriin,  1888, 8vo. 

Beaides  these  mtiona,  the  andenta  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (rij(ril  p^opacf)  ia  three 
booka.  (Plntnt.  XOnX.  p.  832,  d.;  Photi.fi.; 
QuintiL  iiL  I.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
waa  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  msat  ba  limitod  to  the  thany  of  ontory 
in  the  coarte  at  jnstica  and  in  the  aasemUy ;  tot 
treatises  on  the  art  of  aanpoung  show-apaeches 
had  been  written  by  aeveial  aophista  b^ore  him. 
The  work  ia  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoriciana  and  gianunarians,  but  it  is  now  loat 
2.  Upooliua  Kol  irlKoyoi,  seem  to  have  been  model 
qwechea  or  exercisea  for  the  uae  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  u  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  &  m.  i/io, 
a&7)ff9ai,  ftoxOnpit ;  Phot  Lex.  :  v.  itoX^Vp^s-) 

The  best  modem  works  on  Antiphon  are:  P.  van 
Spaao  (Rnhnfcen)^  Diimtaiio  iktoriea  da  Aati- 
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fitrntot  OratortAUieo,  Leyden,  1765, 4to.,vqnnted 
in  Bnknkan^  Qpwwfa,  ad  m  Roike^  aiid  Dob- 
ami^  Oiwk  flnlM;  Taylor,  ZhC  Z^fiiae.  fit  p. 
368,  ftc,  ed.SeiBke;  Wertennann,  GaduckUdar 
Gr^  Bend^amJMf  §§  40  and  41. 

^  A  tngic  poet,  whom  Plntaich  (VH,  X.  Orai. 
p.  833),  Philortntu  (FA  Sofk.  i.  15.  g  3)^  md 
others  confound  wiUi  tba  Attie  oator  Anti- 
phoB,  lAe  wa«  pot  to  duth  at  Athou  in  b.  c 
411.  Now  AntiphoD  tbe  tragk  poet  lived  at 
Syncnae,  at  tlw  court  of  the  elder  Dionjnos, 
who  did  not  aamme  the  tjianny  till  the  rear 
&  c  406,  that  ia,  fire  yean  after  tba  death  of 
tbe  Attic  cntw.  1%«  ^aet  Anti^OB  b  wd  to 
hsT*  wiittoa  dnaiH  m  emjunetion  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  hia  pas- 
sim far  writii^  vntii  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  omtor  and 
the  poet  wore  two  difierent  penoDi,  and  that  the 
httar  nut  have  mrfind  the  former  many  years. 
Tbe  poet  was  put  to  deatb  by  the  tynwt,  accord- 
iag  to  aome  accounts,  for  hariog  used  •  nrcaitk 
exjmeaion  in  regard  to  ^numy,  or,  according  to 
otien,  for  hanng  impudently  cenrared  tbe  tf- 
nnt's  cmnpoaitions.  (Plat.,  Philoetr.  0,  cc ;  Ans- 
toc  SkeL  n.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  fin 
of  Ant^Jum^  tagediaa:  w  Mefaagei,  Andio- 
raache,  Medek,  Jason,  and  Pfailoctetes.  (Bode, 
GnoL  (fer  i>ntM.  Z>M&  (far  Aflai.  L  p.  554,  Ac) 

3.  Of  Athens,  •  iinliiBt  and  an  epte  poet 
Snidaa,  who  mys  thai  ne  was  sonuuned  Xvye- 
fi^iffipos,  and  othen  state,  that  he  occspded  him- 
self with  the  into^etation  of  aigoL  He  wrote 
a  weak  on  tbe  faiterpwfartiiio  of  dnni%  whiA 
is  lefismd  to  by  Artemidewia,  Cieenf  and  etbersi 
(Artemid.  Omeioer.  il  14;  (he  de  Diem.  L  30, 
51,  sL  70.)  He  u  mqaestionaUy  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antigen  who  waa  an  ontcnient  of 
Sodstea,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophoa 
{Aftamorab,  i  6.  §  1 ;  ctmqaie  Diog.  ImtL  iL  46  ; 
Senec  Qndrov,  9),  apd  mnst  be  distinginsbed  tnm 
the  ibetoridan  Ant^on  vt  RhMnma,  as  well  aa 
hm  tbe  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  ahhon^ 
the  andenta  thcmaelYes  i^pear  to  have  been  doubt- 
fiil  as  to  who  tbe  Antiphoit  mentioned  1^  Xeno- 
pbon  reaDy  was.  (RnhmtMi,  Opiuaila,  I  pp.  148, 
Ac,  169,  &C-,  ed.  Friedemann.)  Not  a  line  of  bis 
poena  IS  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  jdulow^^  has  immortaliaed  in  bis  diah^^ 

Pumenidea."  (PhiL  de  FraL  Amor.  p.  484,  t) 
The  Csther  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  called 
Ant^hon.  (Pint.  4b  GMs  Awrat) 

i.  As  Athwrian,  and  a  coDtemporary  of  De- 
imsthenesi  P«  some  offisnee  lus  name  was 
flfiwed  from  tbe  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
vfmx  be  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  lung,  that  he  would  de- 
stivr  by  fin  the  Athenian  ananal  in  Pdnesns ; 
hot  men  be  anmd  there  with  tbia  intentioD, 
he  was  amsled  by  Doaostbenes  and  accused  of 
tieadteiy.  He  waa  found  gnihy,  and  pnt  to 
death  in  &  a  342.  (Dem.  ds  Cbnm.  p.  271; 
Stedww,  de  AemAimi$  Oral.  Vita,  p.  73,  &c;  Ak- 
CHIMBS,  p.  38.) 

(6.  A  Onek  sophiat,  who  lired  before  the  time 
•(  Ariatotk^  and  whose  mnmons  mpectiiw  tbe 
qaadatme  of  tbe  dKle^  and  tbe  genesis  nS  things, 
an  mentiinied  \fy  this  pbHoaqiher.  (AiiatoL  So- 
jUt  ShmA.  L  10,  Fkgt.  i.  S,  iL  1.) 


7.  A  Gredi  antbor,  who  wtote  an  acoonnt  of 
nan  Jistiagnished  for  nrtne  (w^  tSv  h  ipwrf 
BfMsiaiwilpiwX  ^  whom  was  Pytbagnaa. 
(Dbig.  Lae'rt.  riii.  3 ;  Poiphyr.  dls  FU.  P^iag.  p.  9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agrienUofa,  mentioned  by  Atfae- 
naeos.  (zir.  p.  650.)  [L.  8.} 

ANTIPHUS  ('Arri^r).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecnha.  (Hem.  IL  ir.  490 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12. 
S  5.)  While  he  waa  tmdii^  tbe  floelis  aa  moaat 
Ida  with  his  toother  Isn^  ht  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  Imt  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransran  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  br 
tbe  bands  of  Agamemnon.  (Horn./!,  ix.  101,Ac.) 

S.  A  son  of  Theaiahu,  and  one  of  tbe  Oiedt 
benea  at  IVoy.  He  and  bis  bnrtbw  Pheidii^ 
jcnned  tba  Qrec^s  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpatbos,  Caaos,  Cos,  sad 
other  isbmda.  (Ham. iL  675,  &&)  Aocindiag 
to  Hyginiis  {FbL  97)  be  was  a  son  of  Mnesylns 
and  Chaldope.  Poor  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  an  mentioned  in  Hmu  //.  iL  846,  Od, 
iL  19,  rriL68;  Apollod. L  7. 1 3.  [L.S.1 

ANTI' STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
HA'CHID£8,  and  PORI'NOS,  were  the  aichi- 
tects  who  laid  tbe  foandatiuis  of  tbe  temple  of 
Zens  Olymiaas  at  Athens,  nnler  Peiaiitoatns. 
(VitniT.  TiL  Prmd:  1 15.)  [P.  &] 

ANTTSTBENES  CAmaUntU  Aghobh- 
TiMB,  is  mentioned  1^  Diodona  ^xiiL  84)  as  an 
instance  of  tbe  vaahb  whitk  private  dti- 

aens  pesasasad  at  Agrigantam.  Wban  bia  darter 
was  married,  mom  than  800  canines  went  in  the 
nnptisl  raneession. 

ANTl'STHENES  ('Ami>«<nis),  a  Cnw 
philoBi^hei^  the  son  of  Anttstheaaa,  an  A  AamiB, 
waa  the  fiiander  (tf  tbe  sect  ef  the  Cynka,  wbiek 
of  aD  the  Greek  sebooti  of  pbilosopby  was  per- 
h^w  the  most  devoid  of  any  seiendfic  ptupoaa^ 
He  flonrisbed  &  c.  866  (Diod.  xr.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Snidas,  i.  v.;  Diog. 
iMmtU  vL  1),  though  srane  say  a  Pbiygtan,  an 
opinion  nnAid^  derived  from  hia  repying  ta 
a  man  wno  nrued  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citiien,  that  the  mother  of  ub  gods  waa 
a  Plirygian.  In  bis  youth  be  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Ooigias,  and 
then  of  Soaates,  whan  he  never  qnitted,  and  at 
whose  deatb  he  was  pnoent.  (Pht  Pkmd.  |  59.) 
He  never  fonave  hu  master's  petsccntwi,  and  is 
era  mid  to  have  been  instmmuital  in  pnenring 
their  ponisbntent.  {Diog.  LtHit,  vL  10.)  He 
sorvirad  the  bsttle  of  Lenctra  (a.  c.  371),  aa  he  ia 
mported  te  have  compared  tbe  rietonr  of  tbe 
Tbebans  to  a  set  of  sebodbm  betting  Aaii  mas- 
ter (Pint  J^emrg.  SO),  and  died  at  AtiwBa,  at  tbe 
^  of  70.  (Endoda,  ViohrimH,  p.  56.)  He 
tMgbt  in  the  C^osarges,  a  gynmaajum  for  the  nse 
of  Atheniaas  bom  «  fneign  motbeta,  near  the 
temple  of  Herealea.  Hence  probaUy  bis  followers 
wen  called  Cynics,  though  the  Sdioliast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  28,  Kandis)  ^dooes  the  name  from  tbe  halnts  of 
the  adiool,  Mther  tb^  doylike  n^ect  of  aD  finna 
and  nssgqs  of  lodc^,  sleeping  in  tnhs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  tbey  could  find,  or 
from  their  shamelMS  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nadmii  adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
ftota  their  habit  of  driving  from  t^cm  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philost^uoal  life.  His 
writings  wen  very  nomeniu,  and  diiefiy  dialogues, 
some  of  them  behig  vehement  attadcs  on  his  oon- 
temporariei,  as  on  Akibjadea  in  tbe  second  of  his 
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two  wmfci  mlitled  Cynu,  an  Ooi^us  in  ia*  Ani&- 
lata  and  a  most  fdrknu  one  on  Plato  in  his  Satko. 
(Athen.  T.  p.220,b.)  Hit  ttfle  was  pure  and  ele- 
fisnt,  and  Thmpompiu  eren  nid  that  Plato  itolo 
from  him  man;  of  hi*  thoiighta.  (Athen.  zL  p. 
606,  c)  Cioero,  howeTer,  caDs  him  **  homo  acn- 
tUB  m^M  qwm  emditna*'  {ad.  Aa.  zii.  S8),  and 
it  b  impouible  that  hit  vritingi  coold  bare  do- 
■erred  any  iaghtx  pntM.  He  poneaaed  conuder- 
afafe  powen  of  wit  and  nicaam,  and  was  fond  of 
pbtyin^  upon  words ;  nying,  for  initaoce,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  KopJaut  than  imXttftu,  for 
the  one  devoor  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  liring ; 
and  that  «ib  of  hie  papUa  ttood  hi  need  fitlHnor 
plav  KOOvS,  Koi  TpB^rfew  muivC  (t, «.  aol  ivS). 
Two  declamation*  of  hia  an  preserted,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulyiaea,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippni  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  pfailocopbical  lyatem  waa  almost  confined  to 
elhicB,  In  all  that  the  wiee  man  doea,  he  laid,  he 
eonfoim*  to  perfect  TirtQe,  and  pleaaun  it  not  «il^ 
unnecetaarj  to  man,  but  a  pontive  enl.  He  u 
reported  to  have  lield  pain  and  even  in&my 
(wo^la)  to  be  bleatinga,  and  that  madnesa  ia  pie- 
ferable  to  pleaaon,  tb^igh  Hitter  thinks  that  aotne 
of  these  eztraTagaooea  most  haie  been  advanced 
not  a*  hia  own  optniona,  bat  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  hia  dialogues  According  to  Schleiennacher 
{Anmaiatnffen  zum  PiSeb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  li),  which  mentions  the  thewy, 
that  pleasure  ia  a  mere  negation,  and  conaiata  only 
in  the  abemee  of  pun,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
AntiaflieiMa;  and  the  statament  in  Aristotle  (£U. 
Nie.  z.  1),  that  amne  peraona  ooniidend  pleaaore 
wholly  worthless  (mvuSp  ^aSXiw)  ia  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.  It  ia,  howerer, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
wortbleaa,  but  only  that  whidi  results  firom  the 
natificatioa  of  sensual  or  artificial  dedrea,  for  we 
find  him  praiaing  the  pleaanrea  which  spring  h 
TQi  iffx^  (Xen.  ^mp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments  «f  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
IaStL  Ti.  11.^  The  sammum  bonmn  he  jdaoed  in 
a  life  according  to  rirtae, —  virtue  conaiating  in 
action,  and  bring  such,  that  when  once  obtamed 
it  ia  never  lost,  and  exempta  the  wiae  man  from 
the  ehanee  of  enor.  That  ia,  it  k  cloaaly  cmr> 
meted  with  reaaon,  but  to  eni^  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  anffident  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  enoigj  (XaH^Nirur^  iffx&s), 
so  that  we  may  Rpreaent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
summum  bonum,  dptr^,  is  attainable  teaching 
(Si&un-di'),  and  made  np  of  fptfntvu  and  brx^. 
But  hen  be  becomes  inrcdved  in  «  Tieama  dicier 
for  n^ea  aslnd  what  ftpA-^nt  is,  ha  coold  only 
call  it  an  iraught  into  the  f^ood,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  m  ^f^viiva.  (Plak 
Rep.  vi.  p.  £}5.)  The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  hia  apophthq^m,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  -ri  ittuti 
An/iaBtTw,  while  in  hia  wiah  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  aage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  afiection 
and  the  pt^tieal  instinittons  of  his  eountrr,  he 
radly  fonnda  a  ajatam  as  pnrriy  tdfish  ai  that  of 
AristiifiBa. 

The  Pl^/iiau  of  Antiathenes  contained  a  theoi^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear.  i. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Dnty,  and  that  man  b  unable  to  know  him  by  i 


-  any  HDsible  lepmaentatioii,  anwe  be  is  anlike  any 

.   heang  on  eartiC    (Clem.  Alex.  Sttvm.  r.  p.  601.) 
■   He  probably  held  juat  viewa  of  providence,  shew- 
I   ing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
foct,  that  outward  ev^ts  are  regulated  by  Ood  so 

-  aa  to  benefit  the  wise.  Snch,  at  leas^  was  the 
I  view  of  hia  ^pfl  DiosBnes  of  Snopa,  ud  aeena 
'  involved  in  bis  own  stateinent,  that  idl  whidi  be- 
.  longs  to  others  is  truly  the  proper^  oS  the  wise 
:  man.  Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitiona 
I  to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
'  individual  ia  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
i  a  description  of  its  qualities,  s.  g.  that  nlvet  is  like 

tin  u  eoloar.  (Arist  MA  viiL  S.)  Thoa  he,  of 
Gonne,  diabeliered  the  Platoue  ^aten  of  idou, 
nnce  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  ita  own 
aeparate  eesenoe.  This  also  is  in  confiinnity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doe- 
trine,  and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disdplee,  which  annoyed  hiaa 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  thoae  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogeoea,  wbo  renmined  witk 
him  till  hia  death.  His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
Nothing  wem  only  proofa  of  his  vanity,  which 
Sociatea  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holea 
his  coat  The  same  qoality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athoiian  constitntion  and  social  in- 
atitntions  genefally,  leoolting  fitan  his  being  him- 
self debanvd  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citiien 
by  tbe  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.  His  phi. 
losopby  was  evidently  thought  worthlcaa  by  Plato 
and  Ariatotle,  to  the  foimer  of  whom  he  waa  pw- 
sonally  hostik.  Hie  school  b  dwaad  by  Ritter 
among  Uie  imperfect  SoentkiBti]  after  hb  death 
his  duciples  wHodered  further  and  further  from  aQ 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.  The  fragments  whidi  remain  of  hb 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Wiackebnann 
(Antiathenes,  F^xfffmaUot  Turici,  1842),  and  thb 
small  w(«k,  with  the  aooount  of  him  by  Ritter 
^GmL  A*r  PUtamipU$,  vii.  4)  will  supply  aQ  the 
information  which  can  be  deaiied.  Most  of  the 
anciait  aathorities  have  been  given  in  the  couiae 
fit  thb  artide.  We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
J^iietM.  iiL  22,  It.  8, 11 1  Locian,  CMc  iu.  p. 
541 ;  Julian,  OnL  vii.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ANTI'STHENES  (^Amathnt),  a  disriple  of 
HiRACLarTUS,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  hb  master.  (tHog.  LaerL  ix.  1&,  vi  19.)  It 
b  not  improbable  tuit  thb  Antiathenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  wodt  on  the 
soceeadm  of  the  Oredc  ^uhMO^ien  (af  twt 
#iA«ff<fsN>  tiOax^-wiaeklMmnatm  rrfemd  to 
by  Diogenes  Latirtius  (i  40,  iL  39. 98,  vL  77, 87, 
vii.  168,  &c),  unless  it  appear  preferalde  to  asMgn 
it  to  the  per^ntetic  philoso|Uiff  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  {de  MinM.  8.)  f  L.  8.] 

ANTI'STHENES  Qti^ui9i^t),  of  Rhodio, 
a  Qreek  historian  iriio  lived  about  the  year  b.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pditical 
aflairs  of  hb  conntiy,  and  wrote  a  hutory  of  hb 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partblity 
towards  his  native  island,  b  qwken  of  in  tema  of 
high  praise  by  Pidybiua.  (xvi.  14,  ftc;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  v).  19.)  Phtarch  {ds  Pirn.  22)  mon- 
tions  an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  c^ed 
Meleasria,  of  which  the  third  book  b  qooted ;  and 
Pliny  (Al^.  xxxri.  13)  qwaks  of  a  pecaon  of  th« 
tame  mmie,-  iriu  wrote  on  tka  pjnmida;  bat 
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wfcaAir  ibtj  we  the  nme  peTMo  u  the  Rhoftn, 
or  tm  diattnct  writm,  or  the  Ephe^an  Antie- 
thoKB  mentioiwd  by  Diogenn  La^rtiiu  (tL  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Arrtff<f«iOi  ■  SPARTiN 
admiisl  in  the  Peloponneuan  wu,  wa>  wnt  out  in 
B.  a  412,  in  commaiid  of  •  tqnndjon,  to  the  coast 
of  Ada  AGnor,  and  waa  to  ham  nceeaded  Aityo- 
dnis,  hi  ease  Uie  Spartan  cmunitnonen  thongfit  it 
mntmry  to  drorire  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thoc  viii.  S9.)  We  hear  of  him  igain  in  &  c. 
399,  when,  widi  two  other  comnuMionerK,  he  was 
■est  ont  to  inqiect  the  itate  of  afiairi  in  Aaia,  and 
annoonce  to  DercyUidas  ibat  hii  command  was  to 
In  pndoDged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  ffeUem.  iii.  2. 

5  S.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  (Afim.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  [CRM.] 

ANTI'STIA.    1.  Wife  of  Apt  Claudius,  Cos. 

6  a  143,  and  mother-io-htw  of  Tib.  Oiacchus. 
(PhtL  lib.  OneA  4.) 

%  DaoghtttofP.  AntittiB»[AKTiiiTiu8,No.6] 
and  Calpuinia,  was  married  to  Pnupeins  Hagnns 
in  B.  c.  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  be 
mig^it  obtain  a  brouiable  judgment  from  Antistiiu, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  &  a  8*2  by  Snlia'a  order,  who  made  him  many 
his  step-daughter  Aemilia.    (Plut  Pomp.  4, 9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inamptiona 
nsullT  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian,  (lir.  tl  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sntetimat  mentioned 
withont  one.  The  somBmaa  under  the  repnhUe 
me  LABao,  RnotNUi^  and  Vrdi  :  thoae  who  had 
no  fliniame  are  given  under  ANTimua.  No  per- 
sms  of  this  name  are  of  great  historicd  importance. 

ANTI'STIUSl  1.  Sax.  Antibtiub,  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  b.  a  423.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistiub,  consuhur  trihmv,  B.  c.  379. 
(Lir.  vL  90.) 

3.  H.  AimsTtos,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
B.e.  320.  (Uv.  zxtL  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  ANTI9TID8,  was  sent  in  &  c  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Fhrniinius,  the  eonanl 
eileet,  to  RosfL  (IAj.  xxi.  68.) 

5.  Shx.  AtmsnuB,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  208  into 
Gaol  to  watch  tbe  movemenu  of  HasdniboL  (Liv. 
zzrii  3C.) 

6.  P.  ANT19TII78,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  88, 
opgmoi  in  his  tribnneship  C  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  withont  haring 
bean  nmetor.  Th«  qpeeeh  he  made  ipon  thia  occa- 
■on  bno^t  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though  he  waa  already  adTanced  in  years. 
Cicno  q)»ka  bvourably  of  his  eloquoics.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter  to 
Pooipeins  Magnus,  he  Biq>pMted  the  partry  of  Sulla, 
and  waa  pat  to  death  by  order  of  mong  Harius  in 
B.  c.  82.  His  wife  Cupnrnia  killed  bmdf  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic  Br^  63.  90, 
pro  Amc.  Amer.  32 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  26 ;  Appian, 
A  a  i.  88 ;  Lir.  86 ;  Phit  Pomp.  9 ;  bra- 
mann,  G«tck.  Bomt,  L  p.  65.) 

7.  T.  AMTMTtua,  qnaeatm  in  Macedonia,  B.  c 
SH  WImo  Poraper  came  into  the  provinoe  in 
the  following  yew,  Antisdna  bad  reodred  no  tae- 
eeaaor;  and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  aa 
modi  for  Pompey  aa  circunutances  compelled  him. 
He  took  DO  pwt  in  the  war,  wid  aftm  the  battle  <tf 


Pharaalia  went  to  Bithynia,  when  he  anr  Caeaw 

and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Conyia  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro- 
perty.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  nnme  of  the  phyncian  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  b.  c,  44 ;  and  who  ia  aaid  by  Suetonius 
(JaL  Ccm.  82)  to  hara  dadarcd,  that  out  of  all 
bis  wound*  mtly  one  waa  mortal,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  reccired  in  the  breast.        [W.  A.  G.J 

ANTIS'TIUS  ('AvTf<rr«»),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epicrahb,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  hut  we  posseu  ^ree  of  hia 
eingnuoa  in  the  Greek  Antbokgy.  (Jaeoba,  ai 
AmOcL  Gr.  xHL  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosiakus.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Ami  Tolumniaa,  the  king  of 
the  Veientei,  in  B.  c.  488,  by  udiom  he  waa  kiSed. 
Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostn. 
{Lir.  IT.  \H;CK.PkiL  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  {H.  AT. 
xxzir.  6.  a.  11)  the  reading  ia  Sp.  Nsutiua,  wbidi 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Comp. 
Dnkenborch,  ad  Lie.  I.e.) 

ANTCXNIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonios  the 
orator,  Cos.  B.  c  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
•eiied  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pimtes  over  vbom  her 
&ther  triumphed,  and  (Stained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (PluL  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antoniua,  Cos. 
&  c  63,  of  whom  one  waa  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Qallua  (VaL  Max.  ir.  2.  8  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
finteensin,  M.  Antonios,  the  triumrir.  The  latter 
was  (Urareed  hr  her  huahand  in  47,  on  the  groond 
of  an  aUaged  mtiigne  between  her  and  DoUbella. 
(Cia  mi  iL  38;  IHat.  AtiL  9.) 

4.  Dangfater  of  M.  Antoniua,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wifs  Antonia.  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidna  in  b.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
86.  (Dion  CaaL  zlir.  53  ]  Ap^an,  B,C.y.  98.) 
She  mnat  kave  died  soon  afker ;  for  bw  huahand 
Lepidna,  who  died  in  SO,  waa  at  that  time  maiiied 
to  a  aecond  wife,  Serrilia.  (VelL  Pot.  iL  88 ;  Dm- 
mann,  OttA.  Bom$,  I  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughten  of  M.  An- 
toniua by  Ootaria,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  B.  c  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenoborbus,  Cos.  n.  c  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  DooiiriuB,  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  {Atm.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  luve  followed  Sueto- 
nius (iVer.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ani.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughten  of  M.  An- 
toniua by  Octavia,  bom  about  B.a  36,  was  married 
to  Druaoa,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  childrai :  1.  Germanicns,  the 
fodnr  of  the  empem  Caligula ;  2;  Liria  or  Lirilla ; 
and  3.  the  cnmrw  Clai^ina.  She  Ured  to  aee 
the  accession  ofher  grandaon  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  37,  who  at  fint  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
hia  conduct :  according  to  aome  aoeonnts,  he  adm>- 
niateied  pcnson  to  htt.  TIm  enpoor  Clandins 
paid  the  lugfaert  hononn  to  her  meniory.  Pliny 
{H.  xixv.  36.  §  16)  Mfetkt  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  waa  prob^ly  bnilt  at  the  command  of 
Chmdnia.   Antonia  waa  cekbiated  for  her  beauty 
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Tirtoe,  and  ebaaUty .  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  npportt  the  accoanta  which  are  given  of  her 
beanty.  (Plut.  Ata.  87;  Dion  Cau.  Iviii.  1 1,  lix.  3, 
Ix.  5 ;  Suet.  OU.  i.  15,  23 ;  Toe.  Ann.  iil  3,  18, 
xL3{  VaLMaz.iv.3.§3;  £ekhel»¥i.  p.  178,&c) 


7.  Tha  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudiiu  hy 
Petina,  waa  married  by  her  bther  firat  to  Pompeius 
Maontu,  and  afterwards  to  FauRtus  Sulla.  Nero 
wiued  to  many  her  after  tlie  death  of  his  wife 
PoppMB,  A.  D.  66 ;  and  on  her  refusing:  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  chai^  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  pnvy 
to  the  omqnra^  a  Piso.  (Suet.  CUuui.  27,  Ner. 
86;  Tac  iliM.  xiL  2,  xul  23,  xr.  53;  Dim  Cass. 
lx.5.) 

ANTtyNIA  0EN3,  patridan  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mkrknda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sor- 
name  under  the  republic,  with  the  excepUon  of  Q. 
Antonins,  proptaetor  in  Sardinia  in  the^  time  of 
Snlla,  who  is  called  Balbns  npon  onna,  '  (Eckhel, 
T,  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius,  tiie  trinmvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  waa  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut.  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  hia  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin,  H.  N.  yuL 
16.  a,  21 ;  comp.  Gic,  ad  AU.  x,  IS);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
Ti.  pp.  3fi,  44.) 

ANTO'NINUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  high  lank.  and 
a  contempoiBiT  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  ara  three  addressed  to 
Antooinua.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravBgant 
ptolse  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  compoaing  Greek  epigiuma  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  EpitL  ir.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fimrth  century  of  our  era,  waa  a  aon  of  Eoatathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopns,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  hii  instructions,  but  he  never 
ezpreaaed  any  opmion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  hia  diadplea  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion ;  but  he  had  acuteoeas  raon^  to 
see  ttut  its  end  waa  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  hia  death  all  the  splendid  templea  of  the 
goda  would  be  changed  into  tomhs.  His  moral 
conduct  ia  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eanapius, 
Fa.  Aedetii,  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  Antonini  Itinerarium  u  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  sereroUy  to  Julius 

Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 
Crasnl  A.  D.  85  and  89,  and  Pnefeetua  nrln. 
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Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalia, 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  ia  a  very  valu^de 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire^  in  which 
both  the  prindpal  and  the  croas-roods  are  desoibed 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  atations  upon  them, 
the  distances  frtau,  place  to  ^ace  hang  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  hy  Adhions,  a  Greek  geogiar 
phei'  whose  Comnographia  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (b.  c  44),  a  general  aurvey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  ctanmand  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  aeveraUy  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  1 9,  B.  a,  wd  that  Angnstus  auctioned 
the  results  by  a  deoee  of  the  senate.  The  prob»- 
ble  inference  from  this  atatment,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinenuy,  ia,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  tact,  the  drcumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  OmogngiUa  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  Aune  MS.  has  led  soma  writers  to 
suppose  that  h  was  Aethiens  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  iL 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  aitd  Anguatus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  ahould  expect  each  a  woric  to  be 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  cOr 
lendar.  The  honour  ot  the  work,  therefine,  seema 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it ;  to  H. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  poaition  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prtMecution ; 
and  to  Augustua,  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  ia  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Anionines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire;,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  exiating  atate  oC  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  28&-3U5), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  **  ConatantiwH 
polls"  occurs  are  probably  furious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve- 
ral pasaagea  the  numfaais  are  doubtful.  The  names 
an  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  the 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris. 
(1512.)  Hie  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
Amat  1735,  4to.  (The  Prebce  to  Wesaeling's 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  'Antoniniu, 
thb  Itinerary  o^'  in  the  Pem^  Cydopadia.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS,  M.  AUBE'LIUS.  [M.  Ao- 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.    The  name  of  this 

einperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  T^ut  AureliM  Fulvus  Boiomus  Arriiu  Anto- 
tmut — a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  tsmily  of  his  fitther 
was  originally  from  Nemansus  (Niames)  in  Tran^ 
alpine  Gaul,  and  the  most  important  memben  of 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  Mowing  table : 

Titus  Arrius  Antoninus,  ^  Boionia  ProciUa. 
Conanl  a.  n.  69  and  96. 


Aureliua  Fulvus,  -p 
Omsul,  but  not  named  in  the  Faati.  | 
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llbn  Anrdiu  FUvaa,  iftanraidi  T.  Abuus  HADSumra  AinoNiNm  Pios  Aooditit^ 
Muiied  Aimm  Galeiu  nnulinL 


U.  CUerins  Antooinus.  —  M.  Anreliiu  I'hItiii  — 
Antoninos. 

AutODinas  tumaelf  wu  bora  nor  I^nvium  on  the 
iSth  of  Ssptember,  a.  o.  86,  in  the  rdgm  Donii- 
tUn;  wms  brougfit  up  at  Loriiiiii,  »  viUa  on  the 
Amelian  way,  abont  twelve  mUea  frixii  Rome; 
pnmrd  hi*  boyhood  onder  the  superintetidence  of 
bis  two  gnmd&then,  and  from  a  reiy  early  age 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  Aftef  having 
filled  the  i^oea  of  quaestor  and  piaetor  with  great 
diitinctiMi,  he  waa  elevated  to  the  coiuolahip  in 
130,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consiUan  to  whom  the  administratioii  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  i^ipoioted  proconsul 
of  Ute  prorinoe  of  Ana,  which,  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  aanaaaed  in  fiune  all  (brmer  gOTcmors,  not 
euqrting  his  grand&tber  Airins,  and  on  his  re- 
tan  home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  eoun- 
■ds  of  the  prinee.  In  eoaseqoence,  it  would  ap- 
pear his  moit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelins 
Caecar,  he  was  adapted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
Fehnuuy  138,  in  tiie  62nd  year  of  his  ag«.  He 
waa  imnediatdy  «— ™— J  br  Ua  sew  &ther  as 
fniUfagwe  in  the  tribunate  and  pcoeonsukr  imperi- 
nai,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelios 
Hadriaana  Antoninus  Caewr.  Bong  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  reqoirnl  to  adopt  M. 
Annins  Veraa,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionins  Contmodos,  the  son  of  Af^ns  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  piaTknuly  adiyted  \ir  w^m« 
bnt  was  now  dead.  These  two  indiriduals  were 
afterwards  the  emperMa  M.  AureUus  Aatoninaa 
and  h.  Aurelius  Venu. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2Dd  of  July,  1S8, 
hat  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
hen  etndnded,  and  Antoninus  widumt  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Seraal  years  befiMe  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  &mily  of  her  nephew, 
M.AuBBUcrs.  By  her  he  had  two  dan^ters, 
Anrelk  FadiHa  and  Annia  Fanstina,  and  two  sons, 
U.  AurefiuB  Fnlvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerhu 
Antoninos.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  ifhea  her  father  was  setting  out 
far  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
'con«n  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  disoorered  by  Pagi  in  an 
insciiptioD,  the  portndt  of  dw  aeomd  appears  on  a 
rare  OreA  coin,  with  the  l^end,  H.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTQNEINOC.  ATTOKPATCMPOC.  ANTONEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
sf  his  nurtber,  with  the  words,  e£A  MTCTEINA, 
a^iid)  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  war  her 
hiiibud*k  aceesaion.  It  will  be  obaemd,  that 
while  Oalerin  is  styled  **  son  of  the  empeior  Anto- 
ninna,"  be  ia  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  onitted  had  he  been 
bom  or  been  alive  after  his  father's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
inte  silence  of  history  with  r^(ard  to  these  yontbs, 
and  fium  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassias 
(bxL  21),  that  Aotoniant  had  no  male  issue  when 


Aurelia  FadiHa.  —  Annia  Fatutina,  wife  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurklius. 

adt^tted  by  Hadrian^  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  befon  this  qtodh;  and  heaice  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, ia  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
abnost  a  blank  in  lustory — a  Uank  caused  by  the 
snspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  worid  enjoy  for  an  equal  fam  so  huge  a 
measure  of  {wouiipHis  tranquillity.  AD  the  tbou^ta 
and  energies  of  a  most  mgacioua  and  aUe  pnnce 
were  stwdfiistlj  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  ha^iiness  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  aowned  with 
more  ample  mcceu. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  w<xi 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  oouiteqr  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  aocesa  granted  to  hit  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  ha  listened  to 
represenutions  upon  all  manner  of  anbjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Canmon  infonners  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disi^peared;  nerer  had 
confiacationB  been  ao  nn;  dnniig  aloi^  nceaauon 
of  years  no  wnator  was  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  ai>d  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  paitidpated  largely 
in  the  blesnnge  difiiiaed  1^  sach  an  example.  The 
beat  governors  were  pomitted  to  retain  their  noww 
for  a  Bwiet  of  yean,  and  the  oollectors  of  tne  re- 
venae  were  cMnpsUed  to  abandon  their  eztortioas. 
Moreover,  the  general  conditiim  erf  the  provincials 
was  in^roved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  &e  re- 
aotnma  and  stability  ot  the  whole  aniure  increased 
by  the  cmnmunication,  on  a  laige  aiwe,  of  the  full 
r^ta  and  privileges  of  Romsn  atjama  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  oS  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  sul- 
feiers  were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  nntpBring  liberality. 

In  foreign  p<diey,  the  judicious  system  of  hia 
[nedecesscff  was  steadily  fbUowed  ouL  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rehel- 
lioDB  from  within  and  aU  agressions  from  without 
were,  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Oermans,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Uooia,^  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  wot  qnellel 
by  perssaaon  or  a  mere  demonstration  of  force ; 
whOe  a  more  farmidaUe  insurrection  in  northern 
Britun  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  LoUins  Urbicua,  who  advancing  bevond  the 
vndl  of  Hadrian,  cMinected  the  friths  of  the 
and  the  Forth  Toy  a  rampart  of  tur^  in  order  that 
the  more  pcacafnl  diBtriets  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  Tha 
British  war  waa  concluded,  aa  we  learn  from  me- 
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daU,  between  the  yean  140-145,  and  on  thii  oeca- 
■iDD  AntonmuB  received  for  a  Mcond  time  the  title 
of  imperator — a  diitinction  which  be  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  tiiumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  viL  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  nibject  to 
Rome  paid  tbe  ntmoit  reipect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthian^,  yielding  to  hii  re- 
moDttrance*,  abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythian*  gabmitted  di>pui««  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration ;  the  barbarian*  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  hi*  hands ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clan*  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  his  homage  in  pcman,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  bank*  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Oangea,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  Tarious  improvements  wer«  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regiilations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  to«-na 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  penuons  bestowed  on 
the  most  distiugnisbed  professor*  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  &cilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbour*,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opioion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nisme*,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Oard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
countiy  of  bis  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successor*  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gukrities,  which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honour*.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  wa*  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  fiimales  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
putUae  tdimenlariae  Fantiniaitae.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  satred  rites. 
Be  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  bad  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

Hi*  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  bis  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amon^t  the  ancient*  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pint, 


and  several  different  explanations,  many  <£  them 
very  siUy,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capiio- 
linus.  The  most  probable  actount  of  the  mattu  ii 
this.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  lenste,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  memben  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  wilhhokl  the  hatunin 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  at 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  caruwt  en- 
treaties. Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  bunt  of 
indignation  bad  passed  away,  somewhat  alarai«d 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determiited  to  mda 
the  concesnon  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  maii  thrir 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Piui,  or  the  dmtifiilln  afftcHomiSt. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  frum 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  fint  lime 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  aftrr 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  id 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  besr 
no  such  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  commonlT 
supposed,  conferred  in  con*equerH«  of  the  genml 
holiness  of  hii  life,  it  would  in  all  probabihiy  bsve 
been  introduced  either  when  he  fint  became  Cse- 
sar,  or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  ezactiy  at  the  moment  of  bii 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  bTonr 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successora,  that  it  was  ahntat 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  (bund  united 
with  the  appellation  of  jlH^vste*. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinut, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric  But  the  few  fscts  which 
can  collect  from  inedals,  from  the  scanty  fragmenu 
of  Dion  Cassius,  and  from  incidental  notices  iii 
later  wriura,  all  corroborate,  as  &r  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capilolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  Curly  refuse  to  receive  bis  nwraUve  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  si- 
most  unpai^led  exceUeocn.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  ANTONtNim  PIUHL 

ANTONI'NUa  LIBERA'LIS  fArrswl^r 
Aif(|Ni\ii),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  whe  is  generally  belie<'ed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  n.  147.  We  possesi  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  fwro^wp^sMTewi'  m>>a7«ryi|,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men- 
tions the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  accounta 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  composi- 
tion and  style  it  ia  of  no  value.    There  are  but 
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my  flew  AfSS.  of  this  worii,  and  th«  chief  ones 
an  that  at  Hodelbeis  and  the  one  in  Paris.  The 
fiat  edttkn  from  the  Heid^wig  MS.  with  a  I^tin 
tnaalBtioii,  is  1^^  Xylander,  Basel,  1566,  Sto. 
Then  is  a  good  editkm  by  Verheyk  (Lagd.  BaL 
1774,  8to.)  with  notes  by  Moncker,  Hemsterhuia, 
Ac  ThebestbbyKoch(Lcipz.l8.12.8vo.),who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  Talnable  notes  of 
hi*  own.  (HaUmann,  CommeHtatia  de  oumh  d  ono- 
iorAm  wrwft'owKsi  it  mktoA  firmk,  Leipz.  1786, 
p,tl9,&e.;  BmUt .^nlolaeriliea ad  BiAmmadeiiq)er 
Aniimimo  ZJbtrali,  Partkexio  et  Arutaetieto,  hapx, 
1809;  Koch's  Prefiu»  Ui  his  edition.)    [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  plebeian.    See  Antonu  Gknh. 

I.  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Kquitum,  B.C.  334, 
in  the  Swnnite  war,  (Liv.  Tiii.  17-) 

S.  L.  Antomioi^  expelled  from  the  aenste  by 
Aeeeom  mate  307.    (ViL  Max.  iL  9.  |  2.) 


3i.  Q.  Antoniu^  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  nnder  the  praetor  L.  Aemiliot  Kegitlos,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochos  the  Great,  b.  c.  I90l 
(Lit.  xxxriL  S3.) 

4.  A.  ANTONina,  was  sent  by  the  eonsnl  Ae- 
milius  Panllns,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  Um 
defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlr.  4.) 

5.  M.  ANTONiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  a  167, 
opposed  the  Inll  introdnced  by  the  praetor  M. 
JuventioB  Tbalna  tor  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodions.  (Liv.  xlr.  31,  40.) 

6.  L.  Amtoniub,  defended  by  M.  Cato  C«uo- 
rina,  about  the  middle  of  the  spcond  centnry  b.  c 
(PriseiBn,  is.  p.  868,  ed.  Putw^h.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  lather  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  froai  coinn  The  following  ia  a  genealogi- 
cal  tihln  of  his  Aa1l■^l^^^f^^^ ; 


7.  C  Antonius. 
8.  M.  Antonina,  the  orator,  Cos.  a.  c.  99. 


9.  M.  Antonius  Creticna, 
Fr.  B,  c  7fi.  Minied 

1.  NnmitonL 

2.  Jnfis. 


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 


U.  Anton^ 


16.  Antoaia. 


11.  Antonia. 


I'l  M.  Antonias,  Illvir. 
Married 
1.  E^dia. 

3.  Aatomib 
1  FnlTw. 

4.  OetKTm. 

5.  Cltopati& 


13.  C.  Aotonias,  pr.  b.  a  44. 


14.  L.  Antauns,  Coa.  a.  c  41. 


9.  L 


IT.Antenia.  18.21Anto-  19.  Juks   20.  Antonia  21.  Antraua  23.Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24. Ptolemacas 
nios.         Antonius.     Major.        Minor.        ander.      patnu  Philadetphna. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  AitTomofs  the  ontu,  was  bom  b.  c. 
14&  '  (Cio.  BnA  43.)  H«  was  qvaeator  in  113, 
sad  poebtf  in  104,  and  lecuTed  the  province  tk 
GBdt  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  onler  to  pro- 
Mcolo  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
•f  lui  ncceeses  he  obtained  s  triumph  in  102. 
(Pint  PoHip.  24  ;  Fast.  Tn*ii^h.)  He  was  con- 
•iilin99  with  A.  Albinus  [seeALBiNus,  No.  22], 
addiitinpiBhed  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  SuummiiB  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
hvof  the  tribune  Sex.  TitiuB.  He  waa  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Sannina,  bat  waa  acquitted.  He  nnnmanded 
in  the  Hank  war  a  part  ci  the  Roman  army. 
Antmins  belonged  to  toe  axistocnUical  party,  and 
tfwi  Sulla's  aide  in  the  fint  dTil  war.  He 
in  conscqoenoe  pat  to.  death  1^  Marina  and 
Gam  when  diey  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  Hs  was  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  the 
"tiBtn  Kut  to  murder  lum  hesitated  to  do  their 
anad  thnnjji  the  moring  eloqueoee  of  the  WBtor, 
liDthdr  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
•Bd  ctttied  it  to  Uarius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
ibeRoitia. 

Anliidw  is  fieqnrady  ^okcn  of  Iqr  Cicero  aa 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  oralwa.  He  is 
introduced  aa  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  Dt 
Orafore,  blether  with  his  celebrated  contemponuy 
L.  Cnssos.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  ^>pear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unardficial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  nther  than  by  fini^  and 
polishu  He  wrote  a  woric  ds  Satiim  Dietudit 
which  is  referred  to  by  Citen  {do  OraL  L  31)  and 
Quintilian  (iiL  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  oiations  has  come  down  to  na.  His  diief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  oi  himself^  when  ac- 
cused incest  with  a  restal  virgin,  b.  c  113. 
(VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  tl  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpO.  63  ; 
Asoon.  ad  die.  MHon.  c  12 ;  Oros.  t.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirins  Carbo,  a.  c  111,  who 
Imd  beai  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (AppuL 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ei.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  a  99. 
(Cib  de  OraL  iL  1 1,  Balfir.  perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  AqtuUina,  accused  extortion  in 
the  goreroment  ii  ^cily,  about  &  c.  99.  This 
was  Uie  most  celebrated  of  his  ontionB.  (Cic.  Brit, 
62,  Qi^  ii  14,  ^  Flaccoy  39,  de  Omt.  iL  28, 
47.  M  Verr.  T.  1 ;  Liv.         70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  liimielf  when  accuied  of  brilwiy  by  Dannuiu. 
(Cic.  de  OrvL  iL  68.)  C.  A  defence  of  Norfauiiu, 
who  wu  bcciumI  of  haviTis  caused  the  destmcdon 
of  a  Roman  onny  by  the  Cimbri  thirnvh  cueleu- 
aess.    (Cic  da  OraL  it  25,  89,  40,  48l) 

(Orelli,  OmmmHeom  TUOimmii  ;  Drumnui,  Of*- 
aUcAfe  Amu,  toL  L  p.  5B,  &c;  EUeadt,  PraUg.  ad 
CtcBnt;  Meyer,  Oat  Rom.  Pragt^  p.  139, 
&C.;  Wettermann,  GeaoltaUs  dor  AomitcAm  Bendt- 
tamkeU^  §g  46—48.) 

9.  M.  ANTONitiRM.p.C.N.CiiBTlcir8,Mnofthe 
pncediiu  and  &tker  the  Trinmviiv  waa  praetor 
in  &  c.  75,  and  obtained  m  74,  thnugfa  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Cethegiu  and  the  conaol  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  oil  the  coaata  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  tea  of  |riiate>. 
But  Antoniot  was  avaricioaa  and  greedy,  and  mi«- 
nied  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinoea,  and 
Mpecially  Sicily.  He  did  not  nioceed  uthw  in 
the  object  for  which  he  bad  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  waa 
aauBted  by  the  Byxantines  and  the  other  alliea, 
entiiely  fiiiled ;  the  greater  part  of  hia  fleet  waa 
deaCroyed ;  and  be  probably  nred  hinuelf  only  by 
an  ignominiona  treaty.  He  ahortly  afler  died  in 
Crete,  and  waa  caDed  CreticQa  in  deriaicn.  Sallnat 
{Hilt.  lib.  iii.)  deacribed  him  aa  "  perdundoe  pecn- 
niae  genitua,  et  vacuua  a  curia  niai  inatantibus." 
He  waa  married  twice ;  firat,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic.  Philipp.  iii  6),  and  aftep- 
warda  to  Julia.  (Plut  AnL  i  2 ;  Oc  Die.  tw 
CaedL  17,  aa  Ferr.  il  8,  iiL  91 :  Paeiid».Aacmi.M 
m.  p.  122,  M  Yen-,  pp.  176,  206,  td.  OrdH  ; 
Veil  Pat  ii.  Z\;  Appian,^6;  Uctant /luf:  L 
II.  §  32;  Tac^HM.  xiL  62.) 

10.  C.  Antokius  M.  p.  C.  n.,  aumamed  Ht- 
BRiDA  {Plin.  H.  N.  Tiii  53.  a.  79,  aocoidiiig  to 
Drumann,  Gtuk.  Jloau,  i.  pi  531,  becanaa  be  waa 
a  AoMo  imtfena,  the  fiiend  of  Cat3ine  and  the 
plunderer  <^  Macedonia),  waa  the  lecond  ton  of 
Antonina,  the  orator  [No,  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12],  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  hia 
war  against  Mithridateo,  and  on  Sulla^  return 
to  Rome,  b.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  Oreece  with 
part  of  the  araW  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  waa  snbaeqoently  accuaed  for  hia  opprearion  of 
Greece  by  Jnliua  Caesar  (76).  Six  yean  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
oenson  for  plundering  the  alliet  and  wasting  hia 
pnqwrty,  bat  waa  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
edabntod  hia  aedileship  with  extmordinary  aplen- 
dovr.  In  his  pneloidiip  (64)  and  coninlsbip  (fIS) 
he  bod  Cioen  as  his  colleague.  According  to  moat 
acconnta  Antony  waa  one  of  Catiline's  conspiiatoro, 
and  his  weH-known  extraTsgance  and  npadty 
•eem  to  render  this  probaUe.  Cieeio  gained  him 
over  to  bis  aide  by  promising  him  the  rich  promce 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  woold  ban  a  better  op- 
prntonity  of  amasHing  wealdi  than  in  the  other 
eonsolar  prince  of  Gaol  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  agamst  Ca^ne,  but  unwilling  to  fi^t  against 
his  former  frieiid,  he  gare  the  command  oa  the  day 
of  battle  to  hia  l^ate,  M.  Petrrins. 

At  the  condn&ion  of  the  war  Antmy  went  into 
bis  proTioce,  which  he  laundered  ao  ahameTnlly, 
that  hia  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
bqinning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  ttie  province  to  Antony  on  the  aeciet 
underatandiug,  that  the  latter  ahoiUd  give  him  pact 
tX  the  phudeL   Antony  said,  tfu  same  biuMlf  > 


and  Geero*B  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  se- 
nate, and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  saspidon.  In  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octaviua, 
the  fetW  of  Angnatns,  wtd  on  his  return  to  RooBe 
was  acensed  in  S  both  of  taking  part  in  CatiGnels 
consinracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  [ffovince.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  aubject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it.  (Stub.  x.  p.  455.)  He  waa 
subsequently  recalled,  prob^y  by  Caeiar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  in 
"BUxae  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  PUlipp.  ii  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient  nnthoritiea,  see  Ordli's  Oaomattieai 
7W/.  and  Dnunann's  CesoUdU*  Romt,  I  pu  31.) 
U.  Antonu.  [Antonia,  No.  1.] 
12.  M.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  U. 
Antoniua  Creticua  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  o. 
L,  Jnlina  Caesar*  consul  in  b.  c  64,  was  b<nn,  in 
all  ^bability,  in  &c.  83.  His  firtber  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  waa  brought  op  in  the 
honae  of  Cornelius  Lentnlus,  vrho  married  an  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  snbseqnattly  pat  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline^  cona|Hntars. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  diaaipation,  and  became  diatinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  eztravagaDce ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  Mber,  his  afiirs  soon  became  deftly  tn- 
TOlved.  He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties 1^  his  friend  Curio,  who  waa  his  "^p*"*^ 
in  all  hia  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexioQ.  The  deeiie  of  revengiiw 
the  executum  <rf  Us  atep-fiaher,  Lentalus,  led 
Antony  to  join  ClocUns  in  hia  oppontion  to  CEoero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.  But  their  friendship 
waa  not  of  long  contiunance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsi^  A.Oabinius  aa  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  aoon  became  diatinguiahed  as  a  biave  and  enter- 
prizing  officar.  He  took  part  in  the  campugns 
against  Aristobulna  in  Paleatina  (57, 56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  9i  Ptid^y  Atdetes  to  Egypt  in 
55.  In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Qaal,  whose  &vour  and  innieDee  he  aeqoired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  Us  letam  to  Rome 
(53),  elected  quaestor  fer  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  hia  canvaas  for  the  quaestocihip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  raconciled  to  him  throuA 
the  mediation  <d  Caesar.  As  quaestor  (52)  ne 
returned  to  Qanl,  and  served  onder  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristot^tical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
cruah  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  GmU  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Tluwiffb 
the  influence  <rf  Caesar,  he  waa  elected  into  tba 
college  <rf  angurs,  and  wmi  also  duaen  one  of  the 
tribnnea  of  toe  {debs.  He  entered  on  hia  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Pompey  and  the  aris- 
toaacy.  On  the  lat  of  Jannary  in  the  feUowing 
year  (49),  the  aenate  passed  ■  decree  deriving 
Caesar    hia  command.  Antony  and  his  coUsagos 
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Q-CtanmbitapaMdMrTato;  botHthsMaurte 
■M  tkb  M  Bn^t,  ud  thiMtcaad  the  lifM  vt  the 
two  tribune*,  Antony  and  hii  eollcague  fled  tnm 
Rone  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GaoL  Caetar  now  nwrcfaed  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  wedu  obtHned  ooin|dila  poaua- 
son  of  the  poiinsDla. 

Antony  waa  ooe  of  hia  legate*,  and  received  in 
the  mma  year  the  mpMne  ctmaiand  of  Italy, 
when  CaeMT  crosMd  into  Spain  to  ptowcnte  the 
war  againat  the  Pompaiu  party.  In  the  Mowing 
year  (48),  h«  conducted  rrinfonementa  to  Caetar 
in  GiMce,  and  waa  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Phu^ 
aalia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caeaar,  who  wu  then  dklatw,  appuuted  Antimy 
naotar  of  the  hme ;  and,  during  too  obienM  of  the 
fanner  in  Africa,  he  waa  again  left  in  the  command 
ni  Italy.  The  qoiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  i^nctanity  of  indnlging  hii  natural  love  of 
pleaaon.  Cieen  in  his  second  Philippic  has  givra 
a  aumto  aeeoimt  irf  the  flagnnt  debaucheriea 
and  lieentioQiDeM  of  which  Antony  waa  guilty  at 
tliia  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  theae 
aeeounu  are  labstantiiilly  true,  though  they  aie  so 
dovbt  onnerated  by  Uie  oiator.  It  was  during 
thia  tine  uat  Antony  divorced  hii  wife  Antonia 
(be  had  been  previoosly  married  to  Fadia  [  Fadia  ] ), 
and  Uved  with  an  actress  named  Cytheria,  with 
whom  he  anieared  in  public. 

About  the  tame  time,  a  ciicamatasce  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caeaar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  porcbaaed  a  gnat  part  of 
Ponmey^  piupeilj,  when  it  waa  oimfiMated,  onder 
the  idea  that  the  ikour  would  never  be  asked  for. 
Bat  Caetar  insisted  uiat  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
peritapa  owing  to  this  circumstance  tluit  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caeaar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  Dnring  thia  year  he  mairied  Fnlvia,  the 
widow  of  Cloditu.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  tiace 
of  diMgrecnient  between  Cmw  and  Antony  dia- 
appears ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaol  to  meet  Caesar 
OD  hie  re  tarn  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  o%red 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
aUk  In  44  he  ma  cmunl  with  Caesar,  and  dui^ 
ug  the  time  that  Caeaar  was  murdered  (Iflth  of 
Harth),  was  lu^  engaged  in  eonveraation  by  some 
of  the  conajniaton  outude  the  senate-house.  The 
coiupiraton  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  aa  an 
Mcompljce,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  1^  Tnbonios,  while  he  waa  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  pnpoKtiMii  wm  rejeeted  with  iDdignatini. 

Antony  had  now  s  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
nmder  of  Caesar  had  paralyied  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  phwed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirafan.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  pmdoit  to  conte  to  terms 
widi  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Catpomia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
HT;  and  by  lua  qieecfa  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
■nd  the  leading  of  his  will,  he  so  rouwd  the  feel- 
ings of  the  peo^  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  wen  obl^ed  to  wiUidnw  from  the  popular 
wiath.  Antony,  howev^,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
admd  himself  strong  etuni^  yet  to  break  with 
Ae  senate  anting ;  he  according  efleeled  a  re- 
coMtKatiiHi  with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ae- 
eept  a  number  of  laws,  which  be  alleged  were 
feaod  among  Caeaar^  papers.  Antony  iraa  now 
the  most  powerfol  man  in  the  state,  and  aeened 


likely  to  obtain  the  mm  pontioa  Oat  Cacasr  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  one^ected  rival  ap- 
peered  in  young  Octavianoe,  the  adopted  son  and 

Cl-ne^ew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
i  to  Rome,  aiaamed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  sectire  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
aenaia  and  of  his  tmcle's  veleiaa  tnx^  A  strug- 
gle now  ensoMl  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
lonner  went  to  Brnndusium,  to  take  the  eoounaad 
of  .the  kgicms  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony*a  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Noveub- 
bo*,  proeeeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
pievioasly  granted  him  by  the  smate,  and  laid 
negfi  to  Mutina,  into  whidi  Dec  Brutus  had 
thrown  himaell  At  Rome,  acantune,  Anbmy 
was  declared  s  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  agaiiut  him  commitled  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  VibioB  Panaa  and  A.  Hirtina,  at 
the  bf^nning  of  the  next  year,  b.  c  4S.  Sevoal 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mntina  (about  the  27th  of 
A^H,  43),  Antony  wru  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  Men,  and  the  command  now  devtdved 
up<»i  Dec  Bmtvs.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  bj 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  rigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caeaar,  who  had  been 
alighted  by  the  seiute,  and  who  had  never  hcarUly 
eqraused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediatim  of  Lepidos,  and  thus  the 
otlebnted  trinmviralo  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  recondliatiim  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caeaar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  frwrnrm  ReipuitUeae 
Coiuliiuendae  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
piduB,  Spain ;  and  Caetar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed,  and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  whidi  even  the  plea  of  neeeiuty  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Bnitua  and  Cossins,  who  oub- 
manded  the  lenatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  faatde 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  waa  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caeaar 
retnmed  to  Italy ;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  tine  in  Oreeoe,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  Uie  money  which  be  had  pnmisei  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  evnything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  aupport 
his  brothn  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Fut 
via»  who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caetar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possesNon  of  Perosia,  in  which  Ludus  had  taken  re- 
fuge ;  and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  aame  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
recondliation  between  Caeaar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  thrir  nniont  Antony  nwiied  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  worid 
waa  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  ^e  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  Mowing  year  (39),  the  Tjiumrirs  con- 
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diidad  a  peaee  with  Sext.  Ponpey,  and  Antony 
afterwBida  went  to  his  protrinoei  in  the  euL  He 
entnuted  the  war  againrt  the  Parthiani  lo  Venti- 
dina,  who  gained  a  complete  Tictory  orer  tfaem 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Soaina, 
another  itf  hia  genenUi  eonqnerad  Antigonvs,  who 
dumed  the  thrmte  of  Jodaea  in  oppoutioa  to  He- 
rod,  and  took  Jenualero  (38).  In  37  Antony 
eiowed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  bad 
nearly  taken  place  between  htm  and  Caeaar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  triom- 
Tiiate,  which  bad  tenninated  on  the  Slat  of  De- 
cember, 88,  waa  now  renewed  for  fire  yeara,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
fonner  had  ceaaed.  After  concluding  thia  amnge- 
ment,  Antony  tetnmed  to  the  eaaL  He  ahoitiy 
afterwarda  aent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
BuireDdered  himaelf  entiidy  to  the  chamu  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  amfeired  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provincea.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appeara  aa  Antony'a  evil  geoina.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  Uie  Parthian 
empire;  bat,  unable  to  tear  himaeH  sway  from 
Cleopatta,  he  delayed  hia  march  till  lata  in  the 
year.  TIm  expedition  waa  a  &ihira;  he  lost  a 
great  nomber  m  hia  troopa,  and  retnmed  to  Syria 
GOvend  wiU)  diagrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparationa  to  attack  Artavasdea,  the  king  of 
Atmenia,  who  had  deaerted  him  in  hia  war  againat 
the  Parthiana ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  poaaesaion  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebnted  his  triamph  with  extraordinary  aplen- 
donr.  Antony  now  laid  aaide  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  aaanmed  tiie  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eaatem  denwt.  Hia  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  inflnence  which  Clei^iatia  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  rapporten ;  and  Caeaar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  slater  Octaria  to  well  as  ambition 

to  atimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  cniabing  Antony.  The  yetui  33  and  32 
|iaaaed  away  in  prepustiona  on  both  aides ;  and 
u  waa  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  waa  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antony's  Beet  waa  completely 
defeated.  Hia  bind  forcea  anirendered  to  Caeaar ; 
and  he  himaelf  and  Cleopatra,  who  hnd  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caeaar  q>peared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Anton^^  fleet  and  cavalry  deaettcd  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantry  was  defeated ;  and  spon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himaelf  by  foiling  on  hia  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed ;  and  Caeaar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
[Autiuaros.]  (Plutarch'a.^r%^^Mtoitjr;  OreUi*a 
Omamailieoa  liiL ;  Drumann'a  GacAkkU  Aoma,  i. 
p.  S4,dLc.)  The  annexed  coin  repreienta  the  bead  of 
Antony,  with  tht  inactwtion,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Co&  Dsaio.  Itbr.  st.  tmkt^  whidi  is  amnninded 


with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  rerene  ia  a  data,  a 
box  uaed  in  the  worahip  of  Bacchna,  anrmoimted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompMaed  by  two  ser- 
pents.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vi  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  ANToNiufl  M.  r.  H.  v.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticns  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  trinmvir,  was  Julius  Caemr's  l^ate  ia  49, 
and  dty  piaetor  in  44,  when  hu  elder  bmtho  was 
consul,  and  hia  younger  tribune  of  the  pleba.  Id 
the  same  year,  Iw  reGeived  the  pronnce  of  Mace- 
donia, whofe^  after  an  tmaaeeasml  contort,  he  bU 
into  tiie  hands  of  M.  Bmtu  in  43.  Bntns  k^ 
him  aa  a  prisoner  for  aoaie  time,  but  pot  bin  to 
death  at  tiie  beginning  at  42,  diiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortraaina,  to  revenge  the  mmder  of 
Cicen.  (OrelU's  OmmmuL  ;  Dnuunn'a  CmoLAmu, 
L  p.  523,  &c)  The  following  coin  ei  C  AntoDisi 
moat  have  been  atndt  after  be  had  been  s^qmnted 
to  the  govemnoit  of  Hocedmia  with  the  titk  of 
proconauL  The  female  bead  is  auppoaed  to  repi^ 
sent  the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  on  the  hnd 
ia  the  cauaio,  which  frequently  qipears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  {DieLi^AMLi.v,CiimMiaj  Edchel, 
vol  vi.  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  AsTONiuf  M.  r.  M.  H.,  the  yoon^ 
brother  of  the  precedmg  and  of  the  triumvir,  ra 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  aapportiug  hia  bcMher'a  in- 
tereata,  eapedaUy  by  intndodng  aa  agcsrian  hv 
to  conciliate  the  pec^  and  Caesar'a  veteran  troopa. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  hia  brother  inie 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  oonsulship  for  41,  in  wtuch 
year  be  triumphed  on  account  of  some  auccesses  he 
bad  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  bis 
coRBulship  a  dispute  atoae  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  diviuon  of  tha  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commoDlf 
called  the  Peruainian  war.  Ludna  engaged  m 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Foivia,  his 
brother's  wife,  vho  had  great  political  influeifce 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Ludus  obtained  pnaseauon  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caeaar ;  bat  on  thr 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Peruda,  where  he  waa  atraigfatway  doady  bed^rd. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  aoirender  tha  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  Hia  life 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwarda  app<^!^ 
by  Caeaar  to  the  command  <tf  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antoniua  took  the  surname  of  I^etas  (K"" 
Caaa.  xlviii.  5),  becanse  be  pretended  to  attack 
Caeaar  in  order  to  support  bis  brother's  intcirits. 
It  is  true,  that  when  be  obtained  poasessia) 
of  Rome  in  hia  cmuolahip,  he  proposed  the  aboh- 
tion  trinmviiate;  but  thia  dees  not po^** 
aome  modwn  writers  wonld  have  it,  that  be  ma 
oppoaed  to  his  brother^  intereata,  Cicero  dtam  s 
fifightfiil  picture  of  Lncina'  character.  He  «"» 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  npon  bim 
every  term  of  refaoach  and  contempt  (PWt 
I3,T.7,Il,xii.e,&c)  Hndiofthisiaofeovw 
ex^eratim.  (Ordli's  OmmmmL;  Dnnmn^  Gw** 
Ammi,L  p.  S37t&c)  The  amwxed  coin  of  U  An- 
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tdaiu  Rpnaenta  also  the  head  of  hb  hrotber,  H. 
Antoaini,  the  tntnuni^  with  tba  iasenptioii  : 
IL  Aht.  Ih(p>  Avg.  Ill  nm.  R.  p.  C  M.  Nwva. 

PWM).  P. 


15.  16.  Antonia.   [Antonia,  2,  S.] 
17.  Antonia,  the  daogbter  of  M.  Antonitu,  th« 
tiiamnr,  and  Antonta.    [Antonia,  4.] 

1ft.  M.  Antonius,  M.  p.  M.  »^  called  hy  the 
Greek  writen  An^Uta  (^Amv/Aat),  which  ii  pro- 
Udj  onlT  ■  eonopt  mm  for  Antonilfau  {joung 
Ammamy,  waa  the  dder  of  the  two  aonB  the 
tnnmvir  by  hia  wi&  Folria.  In  b.c.  36,  while  he  . 
vai  Mill  a  child,  he  wu  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
duijthter  of  Caeaar  Octavianna.  Aft^  the  battle 
of  Actiom,  when  AntoDy  despaired  of  raccesa  at 
Alemadris,  he  conferred  upon  tiia  ion  Mamu  the 
toga  Tiritia  (b.  c.  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
hii  place  in  cate  of  hia  death.  He  Mnt  him  with 
pn^oaala  of  peace  to  Caeaar,  which  were  rejected ; 
*ad  on  hia  death,  abortly  after,  yoong  Marcua  waa 
executed  ijj  ocder  of  Caeau.  (IKm  Caaa.  jdniL  64, 
a6,8,lfii  Sart.^w:  17.63;  Pint  .^71.81, 

19.  JoLoa  AKTONtum  M.  p.  M.  h.,  the  younger 
m  of  the  triomnr  by  FnlTia,  waa  bnntght  up  oy 
111  etep-motlier  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
bdier's  death  (b.  c  30)  reeeiTed  great  marks  of 
htm  from  Aogostos.  thmi^  the  infliieuoe  of 
Octavia.  (Pint  Amt.  87;  Dion  Cue.  iL  1&)  Ao- 
imlaa  Bairied  him  to  Mazedh,  the  daoghter  of 
Odavia  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Maroellua,  con- 
terred  upon  him  the  inaetoraiiip  in  &  c.  1^  and 
the  (onsaUhip  in  a  c.  10.  (Veil.  Pat  ii  100 ; 
Dion  Caaa.  liv.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  OMtd.  2.)  In  con- 
sHiaence  of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daaghtor  of  Angustoa,  he  was  omdenuwd  to 
death  by  the  empwor  in  &  c.  3,  but  Meow  to  bsTe 
anticip^ed  hia  execution  b^  a  voluntary  death. 
He  was  also  accused  of  anning  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  Ckm.  Ir.  10 ;  Seneca  de  BnoU.  VU.  5 ;  Tac. 
ilaa.iT.44,  iii  18;  Plin. //.  A*,  vii.  46 j  VelL 
Pm.  L  c)  Antoniue  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  d  Horace^  odea  (iv.  2),  which  ia  addreased  to 
him. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antomus  and  OctaviL    [Antottia,  No.  6.] 

21.  Antonia  Minoh,  the  younger  daiufiter  of 
M.  Autouna  and  Oetaria.    [Antonia,  Ko.  6.] 

22.  AutXANDm,  son  of  M.  Antonina  and  Cleo- 
fatn.   [Alsxandkh,  p.  112,  a.] 

23.  Clxopatka,  daoghter  of  M.  Antonnu  and 
□eopatia.  [Cliopatba.] 

24.  Ptolihabus  Philasblphub,  eon  of  M. 
Autmina  and  deopatia.  [ProLBMAniB.') 

2fiw  L.  AitTDNim,  Mm  irf  No.  19  and  MarceQa, 
and  grandsoa  of  the  triamvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
father's  death,  into  honouiable  exile  at  Maasilia, 
where  he  died  in  a.  d.  25.  (Tac  Am.  ir.  44.) 

ANTtyNlUS  (*A«-«Vmi).  I.  Of  Argor,  a 
Greek  poet,  one  (mT  whose  epignuns  ia  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (iz.  102 ;  cnnp.  Jacobs, 
adJaiU:ToLziu.^853.) 


2.  Sumanied  Milhwa  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
onr  em.  H«  moat,  however,  at  any  rata  have 
lived  after  the  tine  of  Thei^ylact,  whom  he 
□lentiMU.  He  made  s  ooneetioa  of  so-called  lod 
commimet,  or  sentences  on  victnea  and  vioea,  which 
is  HtiU  extant  It  reaemblea  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
baeus,  and  conuits  of  two  books  in  176  titlea.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  ibt  eariy  Chrisdan  fethers. 
The  work  ia  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ediums  of 
Stobaens  pnblishad  at  Fnnkfhit,  1581 ,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  tA.  It  is  abo  contained  in  the  BUiiaA. 
Pair.  ToL  T.  p.  878,  Ac,  ed.  Puia.  (Fabr.  BOL 
Cr.ix.p.744,  &c:  C«Te,  Script.  EoeUf.  Hitt.  IM. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

S.  A  Omsk,  honk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
S^lites,  lived  abont  a.  o.  460.  He  wrote  a  hfo 
of  hia  master  SldmoIt  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  indmate  teims.  It  was  written  in  Ored^  and 
L.  Allatins  (iUoA-.  de  Script.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it  \  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  boNt  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland's  AeL  Smtdor.  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Seyt.  EeeUt.  Hid.  LtC  ii.  p.  145.)  Vosains  (£e 
Hid.  Lot.  p.  231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  tmna. 
lation,  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  conndar 
Antoniua  sa  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  hiatorian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  snmamed  Abbas,  because 
ho  ia  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastie  life  amoBg  the  eariy  Christiana,  waa 
Imn  in  A.  0.  SSI,  at  Cona,  near  Heiad^  m 
SGddle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  q>ent  in 
sedudon,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  nsed  to  ncqnire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  apoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen* 
afttf  having  loat  both  his  parents,  he  distiifaated 
his  large  property  among  his  n«ghbonis  and  the 
poor,  and  det^mined  to  live  in  solitary  aedoaion 
m  Uie  neighbouriiood  of  his  birthplaoek  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desireaof  the 
flesh  ia  said  to  hare  been  inunense ;  but  at  length 
he  Bocceeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  eomlnuei  vrith  manual  laboor,  atrengtb* 
ened  hia  health  so  mndi,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  yean.  In  A.  D.  285  he  withdrew  to  ^e 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  casUe  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twen^  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  stnigglea 
with  die  evil  ajHrit.  It  was  not  dll  A.  D.  305,  that 
hia  frienda  joevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
worid.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disdples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
peaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  waa  aud  to  perform  on  the  aiijE,  spread  hia  fame 
all  over  Egypt  Tha  number  of  pmons  anziona  to 
leant  fiwn  him  and  to  follow  hia  mode  of  Hfe  in- 
oeaaed  every  year.  Of  auch  ^raaons  he  made  two 
settlments,  one  in  the  monntams  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arunoe,  and  he  him* 
self  usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  ao.  From  the  accounts 
of  St  AthanaahiB  in  hia  life  of  Antonina,  it  is  clear 
that  moat  of  the  eaaential  pointa  of  a  monaatic  life 
were  obeyed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecndon  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  a.  d.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  miirtyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  aU  hia  efiorta  and  his  oppoudon  to  the  com- 
mands itf  the  govenmwitf  were  of  no  avul,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  hia  wlitude. 
As  his  peace  bqpn  to  be  mm  ud  more  distubed 
hj  the  nnnibet  ot  vidton,  ha  irithdnw  farther 
cut  to  ft  mountsin  whkh  is  celled  monnt  St  An- 
tonins  to  this  day ;  bnt  he  nevertheless  frequently 
Tinted  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  AthaQBsius,  bishop  Alexandria. 
SuriDg  Uie  exile  of  the  latter  bam  Alexandria, 
Antonios  wrote  several  lettere  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  giant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  estaem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  C<mstantinwle. 
Antonins,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders, 
the  restoration  of  Athanasins,  Antonius  at 
the  an  at  104  jmn  want  to  Alezindiia  to  see  his 
friend  onee  man,  and  to  axert  hii  hat  powers 
against  the  Ariani.  His  jonmey  diither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procesnon,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  j^pee  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
biasing.  After  Iraving  wrought  sundry  miracle* 
at  Akxaadria,  h«  letorned  to  his  mountains,  whwe 
ha  died  oo  tha  l?th  of  Jannaij,  856.  At  his  ex- 
pnea  deam  hie  &vonrite  diedples  boried  hia  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
hia  tomb  might  not  be  probned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  wiu  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  hia  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonins  was  &r  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
thoae  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St 
Athanasins.  Wa  have  twenty  episttes  which  go 
1^  the  name  of  Antonius,  bat  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  cmaidmd  goiaine.  Abont  a.  o.  800 
they  were  traaalated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  varioos 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonins. 
(3.  Athanasii,  Vita  &  Antami,  Gr.  et  Lot.  ei. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  Tindd.  1611,  4to.;  Socrat 
Hit/.  Eedet.  L  21,  iv.  SS,  25 ;  Somn.  Eode*. 
i  3,  iL  31,  34 ;  comp.  Cave,  Sa^  EocL  Hitt.  laL 
L  p.  ISO,  &C)  [L.  8.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Oalen 
i  ^oTQiutSy  *'tbe  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  hefoie  the  aecond  eentniy  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
{/}e  Gompoi.  Medkam.  see.  Loeot,  ii.  1,  vol  xii. 
p.  557;  De  Oompot,  Medkam  lec  Gen,  vL  15, 
vol  xiiL  p.  935),  and  be  ia  perhaps  tiie  same  per- 
son who  is  called  ^opfiwunnfAi}!,  **  the  dmggist," 
{D»  Cmtpo*.  Mutieam.  tee.  Loeotf  ix.  4,  vtdT  xiii 
p.  381.)  Potufa^  thtff  may  both  ba  identical 
with  .^tonhia  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Opera^  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galra's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
aubject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  tiXofuiff^f  "bI  ^Aico^t ;  and 
Galen  wrote  hia  work  Dt  Ptvprionm  Animi 
eajnadtm  Affeduttm  Dignotkm  et  Giratume  {Opera, 
▼oL  V.  pk  1,  &C.)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  ^lilosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  does  not  mppeu  to  have  been  a 
diyudan.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTO'NIUS  A'rriCUS.  [ATTKin.] 


ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [CAimjn.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'OENES.  rDK>(iSNi8.1 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Fklii.] 
ANTONIUS  FLAMMA.  [Fiamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.  [Onipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[Ho!«>iiATtns.] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Juuanus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Libbralm.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [MysA.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASD.  [Nam.] 
ANTOVIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Nataus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novkllus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polemo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Pjumu&I 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [SATinun- 
Noa.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  fTAOTHra.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLU8.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  witk 
Enphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pnpil  of  Aristo,  floo- 
rished  about  340  B.  c.  (Plio.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.1 
ANTYLLUS.  [Ahtoniub,  No.  1&] 
ANTYLLUS  ('ArraUos),  aa  eminent  ^yai- 
cdan  and  amaeoa,  who  moat  nsvo  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
titan  the  end  of  the  second  century,  aa  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  bis 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appMia  to  have  obtained  a  neat  repntation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alezanarini  (?)  Laieom 
(in  Cramer's  AModola  Graeoa  Paritiauia,  voL  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  oelelnated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  volnminous  writer,  bat 
none  of  his  woiks  are  still  extant  ocept  sodm 
fragments  which  have  been  presnved  by  <^UMsin% 
Aetiiu,  and  other  ancient  uithon.  Tbeee,  bow- 
er er,  are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originalitv.  The  most  int««eting 
extract  from  his  woriis  that  has  been  preserved  is 
I«obably  that  relating  to  the  weratiwi  of  tntche- 
otomy,  which  he  is  the  esniest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  an  still  extant  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Diet.  <^ 
A*L  I.  D.  Chintrgia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllns 
have  been  collected  and  published  is  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  AtUi/Ui,  Ketsm  CMraryL,  rd 
Acf^MVCt  ventilmda  Pamagiota  NieoUHdei, 

Praaide  Oirtio  Spremffel,  Halae,  1799,  4ta  Far 
partknilan  respecting  the  mescal  and  auigieid 
practice  of  AntyOna,  see  HaDsr,  Bibliotk.  CUrwy., 
and  AiUtoO.  Mtdie.  PraeL  ;  ^irei^el,  HiA  d»  la 
Mid.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  O'Amrfu),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  hmnan 
being  with  a  dog*s  head.  In  the  wotahip  of  tkia 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  diatingnished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
giually  a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  oS 
the  di^,  the  representative  of  that  usefol  qwcies  <^ 
animals.  Subeeqnentiy  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Anubia 
asBumiMi  a  symbolical  or  aXnwcanical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  teamed,  l^e  worship  of 
iogt  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotoa 
(iL  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  hew 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  fi»  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamantiiys  of  Crete 
comaanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
godS}  but  by.a  gooae,  a  dog,,  w  a  nun.  (Enslath. 
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ad  Odfn.  p.  1821 ;  VHdi.  ApoiL  CMter.  Proverb. 
zTii.  Ho.  7.)  The  bet  that  Socrates  uaed  to  swear 
hj  s  dc^  i>  to  well  known,  that  we  scaicely  need 
mcotira  it.  (Aihen  m,  p.  300 ;  Pnphjr.  d»  Ab- 
ifM.  iii  p.  38&.}   It  ii  bow«rer  »  zemaikaUe  &ct, 
that,  Dotwithitandbg  this,  the  name  of  Anabis  it 
not  exprenlT  mentioned  hj  any  writer  prenona  to 
the  ^e  of  Angnatoa ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fn- 
qoently  oecnn  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  antbon. 
(Or.  MeL  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11  ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen.  riii.  698 ;  Jttvm.  xr.  8 ;  Lndan, 
tr^  8,  CkMcU.  Dtor.  18,  II,  Tbimr,  28.) 
Serenl  of  ^e  pauogei  hen  nfomd  to  ittMt  the 
importance  of  the  wonhip  of  this  divinity,  and 
Strabo  ezprewly  itates,  tl^t  the  dog  waa  worship- 
ped tlutKighoot  Egypt  (xrii.  pi  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
mppe&n  to  hare  been  in  the  nomoa  of  Cynopolii  in 
middle  Egypt  (Strafa-ie.)    In  the  stoties  aboat 
Annbia  which  hare  oome  down  to  OS,  as  wdl  a*  in 
the  enilsaatjMu  of  hia  nature,  the  original  charao- 
ter — that  of  a  Cetisb — is  loat  ngfat  oi,  probably  be- 
caoBB  the  philoet^ical  qtirit  ol  later  times  wanted 
to  find  MiDething  higher  and  loftier  in  the  wmhip 
of  AaiilKa  than  it  oiiginaUy  waa.    According  to 
the  latioBalistic  view  of  Diodonis  (i  18),  Anntns 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
bther  on  hla  eipeditions,  and  was  corered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.    For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  •  humui  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Ib  snntiier  peswy  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  moDStrooi  liguie  by  saying,  that  Annbia  per- 
fetned  to  Osiris  and  Isis  the  aerrice  of  a  guatd, 
whidi  is  peifonned  to  men  by  dogs.   He  mentions 
a  third  accoimt,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  mythus.    When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Oniii^  she  was  pieoeded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
wUdi  defended  aod  pcotccted  het,  and  expressed 
their  dean  to  uust  her  by  barking.    For  this 
reason  the  processirai  at  the  &stifal  of  lais  was 
pRceded by  dogsi  Aoeoidingto  Phitanh(/Le<Ot.) 
Anubis  waa  a  son  of  Osiria,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthya  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  Isis  sought  the  child, 
bnu(^  him  op,  and  made  him  bergoard  and 
pamm  under  the  name  ot  Anubis,  who  thus  fee- 
feimed  to  ber  the  same  service  that  dogi  perform 
to  mea   An  inter|«etation  of  this  mythus,  deriTcd 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Phtarch.  (/■.  et  O*.  8S.)   Osiris  aocording  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  lus  the  coontzy  of  E^pt  so  &r  as 
it  is  uaally  frnctified      the  rirer.    The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
prt  of  die  country.    But  this  only  eT{daiiis  the 
origin  vl-  the  god,  witbont  giriiig  any  d^nite  idea 
■f  him.     In  another  passage  {L  c  40)  Plutarch 
i^a,  that  Nephthys  sigidfied  every  thing  which  was 
■oder  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
viiich  was  abovo  it  and  viuble.    Now  the  circle 
or  hemi^here  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
anilcs  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horison,  is 
called  Ambw,  and  ia  icpEBaented  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  ni^t  ss  well  as 
hy  day.    AnulUB  in  this  aceount  ia  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  duty  of  aatnmamieal  import  (Clem. 
Alex.  Sbvm.  r.  p.  567.)    In  ^  temples  of  Egypt 
he  Mems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
pnrd  of  other  sods,  and  the  phkoe  in  the  boat  of  a 
teple  (BfJfHM)  wia  putiauaily  Mated  to  him. 


(Strah.  xviL  p.  805 ;  Stat  Sglv.  ui  3.  112.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  JaUonsky,  Pamik.  Aegypt.  v,  1 . 
812,&c;  CbanipoDion(leJenne),/'a)i£UM.^;9ip. 
Ism,  Pari^  1823;  Pritdiard,  ^yp^  MyAo^. 
We  only  add  a  few  remarics  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
wmhip  amiwg  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (PluL 
iSd.  IIX  end  thus  speak  ot  Heimaniqihis  in  the 
same  muner  as  of  Zetu  Amnon.  (Pint  61,}  Hit 
worship  seema  to  have  been  intiodnoed  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  mny  be  in- 
fened  from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  {B^  Oio. 
iv.  47;  Gomp.  VaL  Max.  vii.  3,  g  8)  deaoibes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  H.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
^nad  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (ApoleL  Mi. 
XL  p.  262 ;  Lsunprid.  Cbmmod.  9 ;  ^•rtian,  A»- 
OMN.  l<fig.  6,  Anlim.  Oarac  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
miMiala  of  Sevenu,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Isana,  a.  d,  194,  He  aftenraids  cornimmded  one 
of  Uie  divisions  of  the  army  which  Sevmu  sent 
against  Adiabene,  a.  d.  157.  He  was  oonsul  in 
A.  n.  199.   (Dion  Caas.  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixzr.  31) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxar  (Terracins)  to- 
getner  with  Fwonia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthfiil  Jupiter,  and  Feionia  as  Jnno.  (Serv.  ad 
Am.  viL  799,)  On  ooins  his  name  appeats  aa 
Axnr  or  Anxur.  (Diakenberdk,  ad  SS.  ttal.  no. 
392  ;  McmlL  Tlesojir.  Mm.  iL  tab.  2,)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  f  Aimrtr),  an  andent  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  die  Ethio^aof  under  tbdr  king  Sdiaco,  and  »- 
mained  in  thmr  pcwesaiwi  for  tfty  yeui.  Aiqr^s 
in  the  meanwhile  took  lefiige  in  the  manhea  of 
Lower  ^ypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
aftenraids  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  waa  discovered  by  Amjniaeiis, 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  ^eais  Uie  EthiopianB 
withdrew  froan  Egypt,  Anysis  ntntiwd  from  the 
marahea  and  reanmed  the  government  (Herod. 
iL  137,  140.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  ("Ai^ni  TrywiTiij,  the  aa- 
thoress  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  6)  and  by  Stephanua 
Byiandniu  (a.  v.  Twyia),  She  is  numbeted  amon^ 
the  lyric  poets  byMeleager(Jacoba,  AniioL  L  1,t. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thesaalonica  {Ibid,  ii  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Pmxilla,  Mvro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (dqAiw  'O^pof),  m  epiUiet 
which  might  be  used  diher  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigmms,  or  to  their 
antiqne  character.  From  the  i^ve  notices  and 
from  the  ejugrams  themsdves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  ia  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  piaaa  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pa^ 
sage  in  Tatian  (adv.  Oraeeos,  52,  p.  114,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Gnthycrates  and  CephisodotnB,  who  ore  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  B.  c.  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certunly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  ctmtempwary 
with  these  artiata.   On  the  other  baud,  one  of 
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Anyte^  ejugnnns  (15,  Jacoba)  is  an  inierqition  tat 
a  moniiment  erected  hy  a  certain  Damia  over  hia 
horw,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  hutorical  penooage  of  this  name  ia  the  Damii 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Menenians  after  the 
death  of  Amtodemua,  towards  the  cloie  of  the  firrt 
Measenian  war.  (Fani.  it.  10;  §  4,  1 3.  |  3.)  We 
know  alao  from  Pauwnia*  tiiat  die  AicadJana  were 
the  aUiea  of  the  Metaeniatu  in  that  war.  The 
conjectore  of  Reiake,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyta  of  Tegea  is  the  same  a«  the 
leader  of  the  Meaaeniana,  scarcely  deserres  the 
Gcntonpt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs,  This 
nmjectore  phoes  Aoyte  lUHrat  723  &  c.  This  date 
may  be  thongfat  too  higk  to  snit  the  atyle  and  mb- 
jecta  <rf  aome  of  her  ^granu.  But  one  of  dese 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  **Anyte  '</  MjfUUne,'"  and 
the  same  epigmm  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  c.  (Jacolw,  ziil.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  veiy  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctire  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epignmiiiBtiat  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prercnt  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  bung  refeired  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilene^  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  (-Awoj),  a  Titan  who  was  bo- 
liered  to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoen^ 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  nde 
of  Despoena's.    (Pans.  viii.  37.  §  3.)    [U  8-] 

A'NYTUS  ('AvvTot),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  infloential  and  formid- 
able fit  the  accDsers  oi  Socrates.  (Plat.  ApoL  p. 
18,  b.;  Hor.  il  4.  S.)  Hb  &Uia  is  said  to 
have  made  « laige  fintune  as  a  tanna,  and  to  have 
tnnamitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Pkt  Mem.  p.  90,  a. ;  Xen.  Apo/.  §  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
PlaL  Apol.  I.  c)  An3rtnB  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alliide«(^k  p.l93.d,e.:  AtaaL  p.762,G,d.)  to 
bis  intimate  and  WHuently  disreputaUe  connexion 
with  Alcildad^  I  n  a.  c  409,  ne  was  tent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pjlos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  bat  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  wasobliged 
to  return  to  Atkoia.  Here  ha  waa  brought  to  ^al 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  e8c^>ed  deatb  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  HelL  L  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64 ;  Plut.  Cbr. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  >.  v.  Aici^iM. 
Bnt  see  Tbirtwall's  Gnm^  voL  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
Ihiential  man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.C.  404.  Xenophon  malces  Theromenes  join  bis 
name  with  that  of  Thraaybulos ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions hiu  as  a  leader  of  the  ezUes  at  f  hyle,  and 
records  an  inrtanceof  his  pradmce  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men.  p.  90  ;  ApoL  p. 
23,  e.;  Xen.  ApoL  %  2S;HelL  ii.  3.  §§  42,44; 
Lys.  c  Affor.  p.  1 37.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personaL  (Plat.  ApoL  pp.  21 — 23  ; 
Xen.  Mm^  i  2.  §§  S7,  38;  ApoL  %  29 ;  Pbit 
Men.  p.  94,  mfin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletns  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 


ment For  the  snbject  geaeiaUy,  see  StaDbanm 
ad  Plat  ApoL  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e.;  Scbletemwili. 
ItOrod.  to  the  MmMt  ta  fin.;  Thiriwill^  OrteoB, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  B.] 

AOEDE.  [Mua^K.] 

AUN  ('Auf),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  &om  whom  the  Boeotian  Aoniana 
and  the  coim^  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  wwe  bdisved  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Paoa.  iz.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat.  ThA.  i  84 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  *.  v.  BoHrrfa.)  [h.  S.] 

A'PAMA  ('AvctfM  or  'Awtf^n).  1.  The  wife 
of  Selencus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochos 
Soler,  was  manied  to  Selencas  in  b.  c  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  Us  generals  Auatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (viL  4),  die  was  the  daughter 
of  S|ntamenes,  the  Bactrian,  but  Strabo  (xii.  p^ 
£78)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Artar 
bazus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Sj/r.  57;  and  Liv.  xzxviiL 
1 3,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleacns ;  Steph.  Byx. 
■.  V.  'Amffifto.) 

2.  The  daoghlw  of  Antiochus  Soter,  maBied  to 
Magas.   (Pans.  L  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  ti  the  Athamaoea, 
about  B.  c  208.  (Appian,  18;  Idv.  zxzr. 
47.  who  calls  her  Apamxa.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('A«a7xo^)>  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  reUted  by  Pausanias.  (viil  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyle*,  there  was  a 
aacted  grove  of  Artemis  Condyltntis.  On  one  oc- 
carion  whan  tome  bojrs  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  pat  a  string  round  the  goddess'  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inJiabitants  tS.  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  q>ort,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  uiia  occurrence,  aU  the  women  trf 
C^yae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
■wa%  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  untU  the  boys  were  hononrably  bu- 
ried, and  on  azmual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Aptdlo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  waa 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('ATin-aupla  or  'Arctroupos),  that 
is,  the  deceitfiil.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Abthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Tourian  Chersonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way ; 
A^irodite  waa  attacked  by  giants,  and  colled  He- 
racles to  hn  asdstince.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  apfatwched 
her  (me  by  one,  she  suirendered  them  to  Heiaclea 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi  p.  495;  Steph.  Bya.  «.  v. 
'Awttmipoi'.)  [L.  8.] 

APATITRIUS,  oT  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  littie 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  by  Vitmvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  LiciniuB.  (Vitmv. 
vii  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  fAwsXAoi,  'AwaA- 
Xai).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  n«pl  twv  4v 
ncAowwf^ff^  VQKtvv  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
AfX^uei  (Clem.  Alex.  Proir.  p.  91,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  ApeUas, 
the  geogn^iher,  of  Cyrenc.  (Marc  Heracl  pk  63, 
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Ha^)  C(llDp.Qnmtt1.zL2.{l4;B8eU^nw^. 
ad  SM.  Pvtd.  p.  xxiiL,  &c. 

2.  A Bceptica] philosopher.  (Diag.LtterLix.106.) 

APELIIAS  ('AvcAAai),  a  acutptor,  who  m&de, 
in  bronie,  statues  of  worshipping  females  {advrtaiieM 
fimtMoa,  Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  g  26).  He  made  the 
Hstne  of  CjniMa,  who  conqncred  in  the  chariot- 
nea  at  (MTmpia.  (Paos.  -n.  1.  §  2.)  Cyniaca 
was  sister  to  Agedlaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  &  c  Therefore  the  rio- 
toty  of  Cyniao,  and  the  time  when  Apelku  fioo- 
mbed,  nm^  be  pheed  about  400  &  c.  His  name 
indicatea  hu  Doric  origin.  (Tblken,  AmaltiM,  iiL 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('AwcXAqi).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedtmia,  [Pai- 
LirpcB  v.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  no  of  the  peee^ng,  waa  a  fiiend 
of  Philip  and  aoeompuiied  hia  wn  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  B.  a  183.  (Polyb.xziill4,&c.tXziT.'l.) 

i.  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tra^  poet  in  the 
time  el  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  moat 
mtimate  tenna.  (PhUo,  LegaL  ad  Cbswa,  p.  790; 
DioD  CsM.  liz.  5 :  Snet  CW.  33.) 

APELLES  CAvcAAqi),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Gixdan  painten,  waa  boin,  moit  probably,  at 
(Moi^an  in  Ionia  (Snidaa,  $, «,),  tboagfa  FUny 
(xxxT.  36.  S  10)  and  Ond  (Art  Am.  ia.  401 ; 
iW.  iv.  I.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Stnbo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  {Zk  Column. 

§§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ez- 
ptained  fmm  the  statements  of  Snidaa,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Epheaua,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephona,  He  afterwards 
■todied  onder  Pamphilua  of  Amphipolia,  to  whom 
he  pud  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  coune  of 
mrtiuctioiL  (Suidas,  s.v.;  Plin.  xzzr.  86.  |  8.) 
At  a  hter  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  be  went  to  Sicyon,  and  agun  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  trf  Mmu- 
thins,  whom  be  aasisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
triaut  Aristiatui.  (PluL  Arat.  13.)  By  this 
course  of  atndy  he  acquired  the  adentiiic  accuracy 
<4  the  ^y<Kaiao  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apdiea  was  probably 
■pent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  Pliny  apeaka  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraita  of  both  those  princes  (xxxr.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  penntt  to  take  hu  portrait,  (vii. 
3S;  see  alao  Cic.  «l  Am.  t.  IS.  |  13;  Hor. 

iL  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  Till  11.  S  3,  exL  ; 
Arrisn,  ^itoA.  i  16.  S  7.)  Apellea  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
hit  studio.  In  one  of  these  visita,  when  the  king'a 
«ra»e nation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apdles  politely  advised  hun  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxt.  36.  §  12.)  Phitarch  relates 
this  speedt  aa  having  been  made  to  M^abyzua, 
{DtTram^Anim.  12,  p.4?l,  L)  Aelian  tells  the 
necdott  ^Zeuxia  and  H^byzna.  (For.  Hid.  iL 
3L)  Ptiny  (i.  e.)  alao  tdla  ua  that  ApeOes,  baving 
Mn  oonumsuoned  by  Alexander  to  paint  hia  &- 
VDtidte  concubine,  Cwnpospe  (noynEoni,  Aelian, 
far.  HitL  zii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  kive  with  her, 
opon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  waa  the  model  of 
the  painter's  best  pictore,  the  Venus  AnadyomtnB. 
Vru  iQ  tba  nbtnatioiL  we  bare  of  tba  couKxion 


of  Apdiea  with  Alexander,  we  nay  nM^  oonchida 
that  the  fbimer  accompanied  the  latter  into  AsiiL 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appeara  to  have 
travelled  through  the  weatem  parta  of  Asia.  To 
this  poiod  we  may  probaUy  K&r  hia  viait  to 
Rhodes  and  hia  intercourse  with  Protogenes,  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  aasnmption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  &votir  he  had  not  gained  while  he  waa  with 
Alexander,  his  rivala  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeaieid  by  an  ingenioaa  use  of  bis  akiU  in 
drawing.  (Plia.  xxxr.  36.  |  13.)  Lncian  rahtaa 
that  Apellea  was  aoenaed  bia  riral  AatiiMna 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo> 
dotua  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apellea 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilna  to 
him  aa  a  abve ;  Apellea  eonmoncwated  the  event 
in  an  allegMiealpicton.  {Dt  Ctatema.  lix.  §9  3— 
6,  vd.  iiL  pp.  127 — 132.)  Ladan^  worda  imply 
that  he  had  aeen  this  picture,  but  be  may  have 
been  miatalten  in  ascribing  it  to  Apellea.  He 
seemaalaoto  speak  of  Apelles  aa  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolnay's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. I^  therafism,  Pliny  and  Lncian  are  botii 
to  be  bdiend,  w«  may  condode,  ham  comparing 
their  tale^  that  ApeQea,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  hint,  and  reraained  In  £gypt  du> 
ing  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spila  of  the  schemes  of  bis  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  hut  from  the  above  focts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (a  c.  336X  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (b.  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  beta,  Itilkea 
(AmaiULm.  pp.  117 — 119)  plaoea  him  between 
352  and  S08  a.  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  fl&n- 
rished  about  the  112th  Oljrmpiad,  B.C.  332. 

Many  anecdotea  are  preserved  of  - Apelles  and 
his  contemporariet,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  hia  personal  and  hia  professional  cha- 
lacter.  He  waa  rndy  toacloiowledge  that  in  soma 
pomts  be  waa  ezcelled  by  other  artists,  aa  hj  Am> 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asdepiodoms  in  per- 
tpectiie.  (Plin.zxzv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genea  wen  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  countty- 
men,  he  oflered  bin  fifty  toleata  for  a  iinglo 
picture,  and  ^wead  the  report  that  ha  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  i(.  §  13.)  In 
;^>eaJdng  of  the  great  artiats  who  were  hia  con- 
temporaries, he  ascribed  to  them  every  poeaible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  ffrace,  whicb  ba 
claimed  Sot  himself  alone.   (/&.  §  10.) 

Tbronghottt  his  whole  life,  Apellea  laboured  to 
imjaon  bimael^  eapecially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  apent  a  day  without  practiaing.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12 ;  hence  the  proverb  Knila  din  ttttt  Zmco.) 
The  tale  of  kis  oontest  with  Piotogenea  afibrda  an 
exam^  both  of  tbe  aklU  to  which  Apdlaa  attained 
in  this  portioD  of  his  art,  and  of  tne  importance 
attached  to  it  in  aD  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Prob^eneSk  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artistes  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
BtMio.  Apdiea  waaeA  tbe  pencili  and  drew  aa 
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excenirely  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
whicli  Protogenea,  on  hia  tetnm,  at  once  gneMed 
who  had  bee^i  hii  vintor,  and  in  hii  torn  drew  a 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  ccdonrvpon  or  within 
the  fonner  (according  to  the  reading  of  tlie  recent 
editionfl  of  Pliny,  m  iSa  ^m).  When  Apelles  re- 
turned and  WW  the  Hsea,  aabamed  to  be  defeated, 
Miyt  Pliny,  '^tratio  colore  lineas  Mcwt,  nnllnm  re- 
linqnens  amplias  Bobtilitati  locom."  {lb.  §  1 1.)  The 
moit  natoifu  ezjdauation  of  tbis  difficult  pauage 
Menu  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
ApeUei,  ProtMenea  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  poiaQel  halves,  and  that  AjwUea  again 
diTided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  «nm  ffi/gKntet.' 
The  pmel  was  preserred,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  woriis  of  art  in  tlu  palace  of  the  Caenr^ 
tin  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  thitt  baildii«. 

Of  the  means  whicn  Apelles  took  to  ensore  ac- 
cnncy,  the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  paUic 

Elace,  while  he  bid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
ear  the  criticisms  of  the  paasers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fiuilt  in  the  ehoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  be  fimnd  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proeeeding  to  eriticiBe  the  leg,  when  Apdles 
rushed  bam  behind  the  pictvR,  and  commanded 
the  cobUer  to  keep  to  the  shoesi  (Plin.  A  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Na  tnpra  crepidam  luUtr: 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viiL  12,  ezL  §  3 ;  Lndao  tells 
the  Ule  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  v<d.  il  p.  492.) 
Marvdloas  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  leeuiacy 
•f  his  likenesses  of  msa  and  horses.  (TOn,  xzxv. 
36.  §§  U,  17.;  Lodan,  de  CalmM.  I  & ;  Aelian, 
V.H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however^ 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  Utter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  lud  down  the  maxiia,  JVbeira  snqw 
wimimiiaignuiam.  (Plin. i^&l lOj  Ot.OraL'ni 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  (/Kct  of  Ant.  $. «.  Coioret.)  He  painted 
with  the  pendl,  but  weare  not  told  whether  be  used 
^e  oestrum.  His  prindpal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish (airamaUum)y  which,  besides  preserving  the 
IHctore,  made  the  tints  deam  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  coloora,  (Plin.Le.  i  18.)  The  ^ocess 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
jria«H^  or  tomttff,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  "which  does  not  pro- 
ceed fivm  fine  ooloun,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
psar  too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  bnghtueas."  (Sir.  J. 
RejuMMt  Nctm  o»  Frtmog,  note  37.)  From 
the  fret  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing ' 
Gonld  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  Aongjtt  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggia 
That  he  punted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictnm.  Pliny  expresdy  says,  that  he  did 
not  pamt  Ml  waOs.  (xxxv.  37.) 


*  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excesdve  thinneie 
the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 

were  aetnallv  tapered  away  towards  a  common 

vmiihiag  pomt? 


A  Het  of  the  weeks  <tf  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xzxr.  SC.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  sinRle 
ngons,  or  gronpa  a  very  few  figures.  Of  hia 
portruts  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  i 
KtfMwo^pott  and  wbicb  gave  ooomon  to  the  say- 
ing, that  nt  two  Alexander*,  the  me^  the  an  of 
P^p,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (Plat  ForLAl«r.  2,  fi.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  band  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  daik,  tboogfa  it  was  really 
li^t.  (Phib  Alsx.  4.)  The  price  of  this  [ncture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portrute,  that 
of  Antigonns,  has  been  celehtated  fer  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king^s  eye,  by  tepresenting 
hia  pict  m  profile.  He  also  f'"'*^  a  portnit  of 
hinuelf  Among  his  allegorical  pictores  was  one 
rniresenting  Castor  and  Polhix,  with  Victoiy  and 
Aiexander  the  Great,  how  gronped  we  are  not 
told;  and  anodier  in  which  the  fignie  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  bis  bade,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  **  He  also  painted,** 
says  Pliny,  "things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightninga,  whkli  th^  call  Konte^ 
Astnqie,  and  Ceiamobolia.*'  Theae  wen  deariy 
altegOTieal  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  wene 
taken  from  ute  heroic  mytbdogy.  But  of  all  hia 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  *^  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,"  ()(  draSiw/Ut^  'A^peSfn)),  or  Venus 
rising  ont  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  fidling  dn^  of  water  fiamed  a 
transpaient  diver  veil  anmnd  her  form.  This  pio- 
ture,  which  is  nid  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  fi>r  the  temple  of  Aeeeuhqiins  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  tcm[de  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jnlius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
bdng  injoied,  no  one  oould  be  found  to  repair  iL 
As  it  oontinoed  to  deen,  Nera  had  a  eapj  <tf  it 
made  by  Dorotheas.  (Pkn.  Le.;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apdles  oomnwnced  another  picture  of  Venua  for 
the  Coana,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venua  Aaadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  tlun  his  former  finished  [Ufr 
tore.  No  one  could  be  ftund  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin. xxxv.JLc.,and 40.941;  Cicod^fam. 
I  9.  §  4,  (fe  Of  iiL  2.) 

By  the  geoenl  consent  irf  ancient  authors, 
Ap^  stiods  first  ammi^  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of^  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itsdf^  we  may  add  the  nnmeaanred  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  CdumeUa,  Ovid,  and  other  writoa 
give  to  the  works  of  Apdlea,  and  e^edally  to  the 
Venus  Anadyonena.  (Cic.  firaL  18,  <fe  Orot  iii.  7; 
Varro,  L.  £.  ix.  12,  ed.  MUller;  Colum.  R.  A 
Praef^  §  SI,  Scbn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iiL  401; 
iv.  I.  29;  Propert.  iii.  7-  H  ;  Anson.  106; 
AnthoL  PUrnvd,  iv.  178-182.)  Statins  {Sih.  L  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  "Ara  Apdlea."  Sir  Joshua  Re;rnddB  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  wid  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  ''if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  aadenta  themsdves  esteemed 
their  masteiiHeeeB,  I  have  no  doubt  bat  we  should 
find  diair  flgniei  as  cometly  diawa  aa  the 
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com,  ud  pnAabiT  caloond  like  ndm"  (JVbto  on 
Iht  Preawg,  noxe  37) ;  and,  thoa^  the  point  hu 
been  diipined,  such  i>  the  general  judgment  of  the 
be«t  modern  anthorities.  It  need  aamly  be  aid, 
that  not  one  of  the  picture*  <tf  ApeOn  nmuu  to 
decide  the  queitioQ  by. 

In  Older  to  oixiersUnd  what  was  the  *— ifliwMT 
which  ma  pecnliar  to  Apellea,  we  nnrt  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  {Did, 

AnL  s.  V.  Paimiu^,)  After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotna  had  been  elected  to  dtamatic  effect 
and  ideal  expresdon  bj  ApoUodorus  and  Zenxis, 
sad  atlinoed  with  the  vaiied  character  and  fiieling 
iriiidi  the  school  of  EiqMrapas  drew  forth  from 
dinct  ohnrvatini  of  mtare,  Apelles  peTceired  that 
mmething  wtSUl  was  wsnttng,  something  which  the 
r^nonaits  attained  by  hit  oontemporaries  in  gronp- 
tng,  perqwctire,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply— something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
age*  confirmed  the  boost,  that  he  alone  achiered — 
nmely,  the  quality  called  x<(p*>*  wnmAu,  grace 
(Plin.  xzzT.  36.  S  10 ;  QnintiL  zii.  10 ;  PluL  2M- 
mA  22 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
bcn^,  saUimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
Bity,  and  pathos,  e*ch  m  sb  pnper  meatur$;  the 
of  poww  ennu^  to  prodnca  the  denied 
iftet,  and  no  mon ;  theaMeneeofallczaggention, 
as  wen  aa  of  aaj  aoidble  deficiency ;  the  moat  n*- 
twalaod  plfwaing  mode  of  impressii^  the  subject  oo 
the  weclator'a  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
if  wvich  the  impresuon  is  produced.  In  £sct,  the 
acaning  which  Fnadi  attwites  to  the  word  seems 
to  he  that  in  which  it  was  and  by  Apellea:  **fiy 
gract  I  mean  that  artlem  balanoe  of  motioa  and 
lewne  ^inmg  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  &lls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leqa  the  modesty  of  natnn.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  mtaos  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
ncaas  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficoltiea 
it  hot  conquered."  {Led.  1.)  In  tba  sum  Laetan 
Fnieli  gives  tht  following  estimate  ct  the  dwaeter 

Ap^es  as  as  artist :  The  name  of  Apdles  in 
V^iijt  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
poinu  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  saperiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exdu- 
nre  snMimihr  of  iuTsntiim,  the  most  acute  discri- 
■nnation  of  dmracter,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
kenaion,  the  most  judicioos  and  best  bahmced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expresnon : 
his  gnat  pnragatiTe  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
thsa  in  Ae  extent  of  his  powers;  be  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  on^t  to  be  done,  at  what 
pMut  he  could  aniTe,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
Rach,  than  any  other  artist  Grace  of  conceptiOD 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  gtace  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldcm  possessed 
m^Tt  imnrtiUe  wben  uited :  that  be  built  boU> 
SB  the  film  baria  of  the  ignour  system,  not  on  its 
nbrenkm,  bit  wall-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Pniqenea,  not  a  Wendary  tala,  bat  a  wdl  at- 
tested bet,  irrefragaluy  proTes : . . . .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obvioosly 
(hose,  that  the  schools  t4  Oreece  recognised  all  one 
demoital  nrincqila :  that  acnteneas  and  fidelity  of 
^  and  owdiaDee  of  hand  form  precisian ;  preci- 
son,  impoition ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
'little  nune  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  Tnlgar  eyes, 
*hkk  coustitotea  grace,  and  establishes  the  snpe- 
rivity  tf  (oa  artist  abm  anotber :  that  tht  know* 


ledge  of  the  degrees  of  thii^  or  tastes  preni^Mwea 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  thenuelTes ;  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tuteo,  o[  form,  expression,  and  character ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  d^ienerate  into  qilen- 
did  fimltik  Such  were  tlw  prind^es  on  which 
Apdles  finned  Ua  Venn*,  w  latber  tbe  petaoaifi* 
caUon  «r  FeaiBle  Onoer-the  wonder  of  ait,  tba 
de^Hdr  of  artktsi"  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  'i%fat,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxr.  36.  §  10),  **  Deesse  iis 
unam  Venerem  dioebot,  quam  Graed  Chariia  to- 
caat,"  exe^  that  then  it  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Vemia  •'the  penooification  of  Aaiafa  Gnwer 
it  waa  ZBtbw  Ock«  personified  in  a  fmale  fbim. 

ApeUes  wrote  on  painting,  bnt  his  works  are 
entirely  lost.  [P.  S.j 

APELLES  CAvsXAitf),  a  disdple  of  Maiciisa, 
departed  in  some  points  frtan  the  teaching  of  hit 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  iu  oontenU  as  eonung 
partly  from  the  good  prindple,  partly  from  tba 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  ha  held  that  is  his 
deaoeat  from  bea*«i  be  asaumed  to  bimsdf  an 
aSrial  body,  which  ha  gav*  back  to  the  air  aa  he 
ascended.  He  denied  tin  reaonection  of  the  body, 
and  coandemd  difiierences  of  religions  belief  aa 
aniBpoitant,  since,  said  be,  "all  who  pat  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  theur  bith  by  good  works." 

ApeUes  floarisbed  about  a.  o.  183,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertnllian  {Pruucrifl,  Hoard. 
30)  says,  that  he  waa  oxpelled  fran  the  school  <rf 
Maroon  for  fimacadoa  with  one  Philumene,  who 
Caocied  h«raelf  a  prophetess,  and  whose  bntasies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
^or^MMTtM.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  ofpooent  of  Apellea,  speaks  of  him  aa 
aniveraally  nononnd  foe  oia  oonrae  of  lift  (Eoadfc 
H.  K  T.  IS),  wa  may  emielade  that  tbe  former 
part  of  Tertnllian^  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  conmionly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  *w*piiaM, 
ApeUes  wrote  a  work  entitled  •*  Syllogisms,"  the 
object  of  which  Eutebiua  states  {Le.)U>  have  been, 
to  prove  that  tbe  wiitinga  of  Moses  wen  bits. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose {DeParadiM.&)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  iL  (See  also  TertulL  adv.  Mankm. 
iv.  17 ;  Augttstin.  da  Haar.  23 ;  £^phanius,  Haer, 
«,)  [P.  S.1 

APE'LLICON  rAweXAuwr).  a  native  of  Teoa, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  tbe  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
Uia  pncticet  having  beoi  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  oUiged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  mve  his  lifo. 
He  aikenraidt  returned  daring  the  tyranny  of 
Anstion,  who  patramed  him,  aa  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessnesa  of  ApeUicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Ontnna,  and  with  difficulty 
esca^ied,  having  lost  bit  whale  army.  (Athen.  t. 
pp.  214, 215.)  Hia  library  was  carried  to  Roma 
)^  SuUa.  (b.  c.  84.)  Apdlkon  had  died  jnat  be- 
fwe.  (Stnk  xiiL  p.  60S.) 

.^ellieoi't  libnrr  contained  the  jatogn^ba  of 
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Arutotle^i  workt,  which  had  been  giveo  hy  thet 
pfailoeopher,  on  his  dcnth-bed,  to  Theophrastiu, 
and  by  Mm  to  Nelens,  who  earned  them  to  Scepsis, 
ia  Tims,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
■nd  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chaied  by  Apellicon,  who  publi^ed  a  very  &ulty 
edidon  of  them.  Upon  the  airival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicos  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  editioD  of  Aristotle.  [Andhonicbs 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  &} 

APB'MIUS  CAw^i),  «  lunnme  of  Znu, 
under  which  he  had  wi  altar  on  nonnt  Fames  in 
Attica,  on  which  saeiifioet  were  offered  to  iam. 
(Paua.  i.  32.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

APER,  aOreek  gnunmaijan,  who liyed  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchns,  and  was  the  instractor  et 
Hendeides  Ponticas.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suidas,  s,  v. 
■HpcuA*(8»,j.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Oaal.  rose  by  bis  eloquence  to  the  tank  of  Qoaea- 
tor.  Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  me  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  OratorHmt,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
Style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc  2, 7,  &c} 
APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  pnefect,  and 
the  aon-iB-law  of  the  emperor  Numerion,  nuidered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  nid,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  firom  Pmia  to  the  H^espcnt.  He  carefuUr 
GODcealed  the  death  of  Ntunerian,  and  issued  ul 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespimt  They  then  «lected  Diodetion  as  his 
nccessor,  a.  d.  384,  who  Btnigfatway  pat  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscuB  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
pro[Aecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  "  Imperator  ens,  cum  Aprura  oo- 
dderia."  (Vopisc.  Ntimer.  12 — 14;  Aural.  Vict 
de  Out.  38,  39,         38 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  1 3.) 

APESA'NTIUS  CAntripTun),  a  snmame  of 
Zens,  under  which  be  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesu  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  15. 
8  3  ;  Stcph.  Byi.  i.v.  'Awtmu.)  [L.  S.j 

APH  ACI'TIS  CA^wfCiTii),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oiade,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.  (Zosimus,  L  58.)  [L.  S.] 
APHAEA  [Britomartib.] 
APHA'REUS  {'Aipap€6s%  a  son  of  tbe  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Ooigophone,  the  daagfiter 
ofPerseaa  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  5.)  His  vrife  is  called 
by  Apollodonu  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoosaa.  (SchoL  ad  ApoOon.  Rhod, 
L  152;  TheocriL  xxii.  106.j  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  LynceuK,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
vhieh  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  rsceived  Neleus 
and  Lycns,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  as«gned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  from 
the  ktter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paua  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c.)  Pansanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of  j 
Aphamu^  Idw  and  Lynonu,  who  are  odebnted  | 
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in  andent  story  under  the  name  of  'A^ofHTrlSiu  or 
'A^opirrtdtoi,  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  desoibed  by  Pindar.  {Nem.  z.  1 1 1,  &c) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  IL  nu.  Ml;  Ov.  MtL  zii.  341.    [L.  &] 
APHA'REUS  ('A^Bf>«Jf),  an  Athenian  oiator 
and  tragic  poet,  vras  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pias  and  Plathane.    After  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
his  mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
jndidal  and  dalifaaiadT*  speeches  iucavucal 
«b1  oivifeiAwriKoI)-    An  oration  of  tbe  fonnw 
kind,     whieh  we  know  only  the  name,  was  arrit- 
ten  ud  spoken  by  Aphareas  on  behalf  of  Isocratea 
against  M^eides.  (Plut  ViL  X.  OnL  p.  839 ; 
Dionys.  laoar.  IB,  DntoraL  13;  Endoa  p.  67  ; 
Suid.  a  v.;  Phot.  Chd.  260.)    AecoidjDg  to  Ptn- 
tarch,  Apharens  wrote  dliIq^■Beven  tragediea,  bat 
die  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  mattar  of  dia- 
puto.    He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  continued  it  tUl  &  c.  342.  He 
gained  four  prises  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  thfl  Lenaea.    Hia  tngedioB  formed 
tetralogies,  i  e.  four  were  perfonned  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didasealia ;  but  no  fiwrncntSt  not  evoi  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  w>wn  to  ua.  [L.S.] 
APHEIDAS  ('A«/>««ar),  a  stm  of  Areas  by 
Lcaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Megancita, 
Chrysopdeia,  ta  Erato.   (ApoUod.  iiL  9.  g  1.) 
When  Apheidaa  and  his  twa  brotben  had  grown 
up,  their  fiither  divided  hia  kimdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  T^ea  and  die  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
KKripot  'A^iXdvTMs.  Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleus. 
(PauB.  viiL  4.  §  2 ;  Albub.)   Two  oUier  mythical 
personages  of  diis  name  occur  in  Hom.  Od,  xxiv. 
305 ;  Or.  MeL  xiL  817.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  CA+^tw).  a  wn  of  Bathippus, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptinea  respecdng  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippiu  died  soon  aAar,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  otaUa,  qioke  for 
Apbepnon,  md  Demosthenes  for  Ctenppna.  (Ar- 
gHm.adDem,  Lejptw.  p.  458;  DenLe.£e^  p.50t; 
Wolf;  Pnltg.  m  IkmoA.  UpL  p.  48,  Ac,  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  ("A^twrfs),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  snmaiue  of  Ares,  under  which  ho  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cneains,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  becaAie  by  Ares 
the  modier  of  a  son  (.Aetopus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the 'child,  and  Ares, 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  sonuune  'AAm&t.  (Pans.  viiL  44. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fiagment  of  whieh 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  {Ad  Zomar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  tiw  Viigin  Mary.  (Fbbrio.  Bikl.  Oraao. 
xi.p.678.)  [P.S.] 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disdple  of 
Orbilins,  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  vrife 
of  Augustus,  and  I7'  her  mannmittad.  (Svet  da 
lUialr.  Cfwa.  19.) 
APHTHOINIUS  CA^vm),  of  AaHaA,  a 
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On^  ihetoridan  wbo  \mi  whaat  a.  d.  315,  but 
of  wboM  Ufe  nothing  ii  known.    He  it  the  author 
of  in  elementary  introdaction  to  the  itudy  of 
iltttoric,  and  of  »  number  of  fable*  in  the  itjrle  of 
dwK  at  Aetap.    The  introduction  to  the  atiidy  of 
ifartocic,  which  beats  the-  title  Progynunaniata 
(*p«iw^»dff^urm),  if  ctnudered  from  a  right  point 
rfriew,  ift  of  gnat  intereat,  inaumch  as  it  shewi 
u  the  method  followed  by  the  andenU  in  the  in- 
itrnctiaD  of  boyi,  before  they  were  lent  to  the 
Rgnkr  adiools  of  the  riietoridaos.  The  book  con- 
Mtt  of  rules  and  axertises.    Pnvions  to  the  time 
Aphtbonini  the  ptogrmnMnata  of  Hermt^enes 
nre  onmDoiily  used  in  schools ;  Aphtbouns  found 
it  intuffident,  and  upon  its  basis  be  canslnicted 
hif  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progym- 
nsnnata.  «4iile  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelT&    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
Aphtbonhu  ■openeded  that  of  Hemogwes,  and 
bBcame  the  common  •cboel'bsoh  in  this  branch  of 
edmtion  for  WTetal  centuries.    On  the  reviTal  of 
letters  the  progymnasnuita  of  Aphthoniaa  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
vbcR,  hot  more  especially  in  Oerniany,  in  schools 
«d  aaifcnities,  as  the  text-book  for  riietaric  But 
by  a  mgitlf  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  leqaurcd  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
uthor  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  prepantory  exer- 
ciies  for  duldmi.    The  number  of  editions  and 
tzsnslatitnu  whicii  were  published  during  that 
poiod  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
niter.    (Fabr.  Bill.  Graec  vi  p.  9fi,  &c. ;  floff- 
matOL,  Lex.  BiUkiffr.  i.  p.  199,  &e.)    The  editio 
prinnps  is  that  in  Aldus'  collection  of  the  WteicTtt 
Graedt  Venice,  1508,  fiiL    The  most  important 
mug  the  snbsMiuent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
FlMraee,  1515,  8to^  which  contoinB  also  the 
Fngymuamata  (rfHermogenes ;  that  of  Caroerariaa, 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
Harfaart,  1591,  Uvo.,  with  a  liitin  translation  and 
Mes;  flf  F.  Scofaarius,  1597,  Svo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Scfaefe,  Upaah,  1670,  8to.    The  hst  and  beat 
edition  iatlntinWals'sco]lectionofthe''Rhetom 
Gtwd,''  J.  p.  54,  &c.     It  contains  the  notes  of 
Scbefler,  and  an  andent  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
sse  Hatthaeos  (^it(^4  •'t  Td  rqi  f^opMnjt  irpo- 
yvfvmajiaTa)^  and  a  sort  of  commentary  npon  them 
by  an  ananymoos  writer  {^Attn/ifiav  wtpX  rHv  ruS 
'ti^Sarim,  wpvyufuwr^ufrsir),  p.  121,  Ac^  126,  &g. 

The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
fcrioc  in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Scitharias'  edition  of  the  progymnsHmata,  and  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.    Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aetop  containi  twenty-three  of  those 
Aphthonius.      (Wcsteimann,  Gnekichte  dtr 
CiwL  Bncdtenaled,  g  98,  nn.  16-~20.)  [L.S.] 
APBTBO'NIUS  ('A^net)  of  Alexandria  is 
nmaned  by  Philoctorgins  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  doqnent  bishop  of  the  Manichaeans.    He  is 
"fotinied  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
hy  Photi&s  and  Peter  of  f&ily,  and  iu  Uie  fonn  of 
f^maf  Mamehaeism.    Phiiostor^iu  adds,  that 
Aetiai  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
n  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
days  sfterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICATA,  the  wife  of  Sejanns,  was  dlTon.-ed 
^  hia,  X.  D.  23,  after  she  bad  borne  him  three 
^fcu^  lAcB  Ik  had  Mdnoed  Livii,  the  wift  of 


Dmsos,  and  was  plotting  af(iunst  the  life  of  the 
latter,  Hts  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  Grst 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Toe  ^nn.  iv.  3, 1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  wei«  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  a.  o-  SI,  Africsu  pnt  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  11.) 

API'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  thu  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  ome  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  m  chronological  order,  is 
Mud  to  have  been  instrumental  in  pncuiing  the 
condemnation  of  Rntilius  Rufiu,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  a  c.  9*2.  According  to  Posido- 
nios,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare Potidomii  Reliqtiiae,  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Cfabau 
Apidmt  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  ibe  intentive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  ananging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  iiqtetite.  At  last,  after  having  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  litUe  mon 
than  eighty  thousand  remained;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  mi>enU>le  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sondry  oikes  (Jpicia)  and  Hiuces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  a 
woik  upon  his  luxarious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  uatten  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  ha  became  the  model  <f 
gastronomers,  and  schools  o!  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit.  ^«m. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cast.  Ivii.  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  ■- ;  PUn. 
H.  N.  viii.  51.  iz.  17,  >•  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec  Cim$oL 
odHelv.  10,  Epp.  xriv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  Vii.  Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Jnv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iiL  22,  x.  73;  Lamprid.  HdigiA.  18,&Ci 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidaa,  *.  r.  AtIkhu  ; 
Isidor.  Ori^.  xx.  4 ;  Tertullian.  Jpolog.  3.) 

3l  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Puthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apiciua 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserval  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.    (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d.;  Suidaa, 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 

Athenaens  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singolar  coincidence  of  name  snd  pursuit, 
have  endeavonred  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
i^ultiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  month  to  month 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  varioos  gluttrais 
having  been  all  in  the  proeesa  of  time  refrired  to 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe- 
naens points  directiy  to  the  source  from  whence 
bis  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nw  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
Gonfusiofl  tt  names  in  tm  nassage  relating  to  tiio 
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tldidt  dnee  it  is  confinned  hj  the  text  of  Snidaa, 
wbo  evidently  qnotes  from  Athenaeiu.  (See,  how- 
ever* Vinoent  Gmtarem.  Var.  LecL  e.  zm;  Lipinu 
on  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  1 ;  Liiter.  Pn^f.  ad  Api^) 

The  treatiu  we  now  poneiii  bearing  die  dtle 
Caild  Apicii  opiamik  et  eomdimMii$,  lire  de  n 
admaria,  Libri  decern,  Kppean  to  have  been  first 
disGOTered  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  yeu 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolai  V.,  ind  the 
editio  princepi  wu  printed  at  Milan  in  USB.  It 
it  a  nrt  of  Cook  and  Coii£Bct!oaer*ft  Manual,  «>n- 
taining  a  nnlUtude  of  nceiptB  for  piquing  and 
dnMing  all  kind*  of  fleih,  fiah,  and  fowl,  for 
oomponndlng  aauceo,  baking  cakee,  prewrring 
■weetmsata,  flaTouring  wineo,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuiaciei  and  atdecisou  of  the  ityle,  it  is 
probable  that  it  waa  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
■MOM  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apims,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insore  the  circulation 
of  hia  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
nnoe  it  affiirda  an  iod^t  into  the  detaila  of  a 
Roman  kdtehen  which  we  nek  for  eUairtiere  in 
wn. 

The  best  edidona  are  tboee  of  Martin  Litter,  ^b- 
liihed  at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  addition! 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (Mareobreit.  1787,  Baiuth.  1791,  and 
Anebach.  lAOO.)  Then  ia  an  illuatrative  work  by 
Dietbach,  entitled  Flora  AfkioHo.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  B.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.  [Tmo.] 

A'PION  ('Ardur^  a  Greek  grammarian.  Hia 
name  ia  Bometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
Bome  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  ton  of  Pleia- 
toneicea,  while  otiiera  more  correctly  state  that 
Pl^toneioea  waa  only  a  nimame,  and  that  he  waa 
the  Bon  of  Poaeidonina.  (Gell.  vi.  8 ;  Senec.  Epiil. 
88;  Eoaeb.  Praep.  Boang.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oat»,  but  used  to  aay  that  he  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apolloniua, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymua,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  liia  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
a  tt.  'Awim ;  Joaeph.  o.  Ajiiom,  U.  3,  &&}  He 
afterwarda  settled  at  Home,  where  he  taos^t 
rhetoric  aa  the  aocceasor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberina  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
hU  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ondenta  are  onanimou  in  censur- 
ing hia  oatentationa  vanity.  (GeU.  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  2f.  Praet  and  xzz.  6  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  ii  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
faia  worka  would  be  immortalized ;  he  placed  him- 
aelf  by  the  aide  of  the  greateat  pbiloaoimen  of  an- 
dent  Greece,  and  used  to  aay,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
amoi^  ita  ddiens.  It  ia  not  nnlikeljr  that  the 
name  "  cymbalum  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  c^  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
hia  loqoadty  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
nmken  of  as  the  most  acdve  gnmrnorians,  and 
the  sonuune  /idxSot  which  he  bon,  according  to 
Soidaa,  is  usually  explained  as  deacribinit  the  seal 
and  bbonr  with  whidi  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  t£  CaHgnla  he  tiavelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
jSenec  L  c)  About  the  same  dme,  a.  d.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  eompluntt  against 
the  Jews  nuding  in  their  d^,^  and  endeavoured 
to  cnztail  their  ri^ti  and  pnvil^es.   Th^  sent 


an  embaaay  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  waa 
headed  by  Apkm,  for  he  waa  a  akilfnl  ^waker  and 
known  to  entolain  great  hatred  at  the  Jewa.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  onbaaay,  iriiich  waa  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apitm  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  hie  conuniaaion,  for  h« 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fel- 
low-dtiseos,  but  endeavoured  to  exdte  the  em- 
penir'k  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  lefiiaed  to  erect  atatnea  to  him  mA  to 
swear  by  his  aacrad  name^  (JoaepL^at  xviiL  10.) 
The  reaulta  of  thia  onbasay,  as  wdl  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion'a  life,  an  unknown ;  bat  if  w* 
may  believe  the  account  of  hia  'enony  Josnthoa 
(&  Apion.  iL  1 3),  he  died  of  a  diseaae  which  ha 
had  farougfit  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  at 
Ufa. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  worics,  all  of  which  ore  now  loat  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tima  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  beet  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poem% 
bat  to  have  written  oqihDations  of  i^uaaea  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dicdooaiy  (\i(*a  'OfKi^putat), 
and  investiaations  concerniog  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  but  part  of  his  X4^us 
'OitnpiKtd  ore  supposed  to  be  iaoorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexiom  of  Apollonins.  ( Villoison,  Pro- 
hg.  ad  ApoOoH.  p.  is.  Ac)  Apaa'h  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  leferred  to  by  Eustatbius  and 
other  gTammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egj^t  {Alyuw- 
THuni),  conaisdng  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descripdcms  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  E^pt.  It 
also  contained  nnmerons  attacks  npon  ue  Jewia 
(Euseb.  Prwp.  Evm^  X.  10 ;  GelL  v.  14 ;  Plin. 
If.  y.  XXX vii.  19.)  S.  A  woric  i^ainst  the  Jewa, 
(Euseb.  Lc)  A  nply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
josepbus,  Id  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  'Avuifoi,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  wo  loom  anything  about  the 
character  rf  Apion^  m/^  4.  A  wont  in  ^aite 
of  Alexander  the  Crreat.  (GelL  tl  8.)  fi.  Historieo 
of  separate  countries,  {'laropia  mri  ffrnr.  Sold. 
*.  V,  AwUtv.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apidua, 
and,  7.  Tltpl  t^i  Vufu^K^s  SioX^ov.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  294,  XV.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  discipliaa. 
(Plin.  ElemA.  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragment* 
of  the  works  of  .^^on  an  the  atory  about  Andio- 
dus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dcd^in  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preaerved  m  Gellina. 
Suidaa  ((.  vc  'Ayvfyrns,  owiAdSci,  tr^parfmr,  and 
rplyXijya)  refers  to  Afdon  qs  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  ia 
uncertain.  ( Villoison,  Lc;  Burigoy,  in  the  M6m. 
de  VAoad,  diet  InxripLxnim.  p.  171, &c.;  Lehn, 
Qi«ie»t.  Ejneae^  Ditiert.  L,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L, 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEU&  [PTOiBKAiira 
Apion.] 

APIS  C'At(t).  I.  a  son  of  Phonmena  by  the 
nymph  I^odice,  and  brother  of  Niobo.  He  was 
king  of  Aigos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thd- 
xion  and  Tekhis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  1.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passagea  Apoliodorua  atates, 
that  Apia,  the  sMi  ot  Phonnm^  was  killed 
Aetohu;  but  this  is  a  mistake  ansing  from  tiie 
omfnuon  of  onr  A^  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jaaon, 
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who  WH  killed  by  Aetoloa  during  tka  fmoenl 
|Hi«  odabnied  in  banonr  of  Audm.  (Pu&  v.  1. 

5  6;  AvtOLCft.) 

AjM,  the  ion  of  Phoroneiu,  is  Mid,  after  bii 
detib,  to  have  been  wonhipped  aa  a  god,  under 
Uie  name  of  Setapia  (3dpttwts)t  and  diia  atate- 
mmt  diewB  that  Egyptian  mythoaes  an  luixed 
up  with  the  stoiy  of  Apia.  This  cmfnaioa  ia  atiU 
■lore  Moilcat  in  the  tnditiim,  that  Aiaa  gave  hia 
kingdon  of  Argot  to  hie  Imrtber,  and  wwt  to 
Egjpt,  where  he  teigned  for  eerenl  yeara  after^ 
varda.  (Euaeb.  Cirwt.  «.  271 ;  Angnatin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  zriii.  &,)  Apia  ia  moken  of  aa  one  of  the 
cailieat  lawgiTera  amoi^  the  Orceka.  (Tbeodoret. 
Grarc  JJiel.  Cmr.  voL  ir.  p.  927,  ed.  Schnla.) 

2.  A  am  of  Tdchia,  and  bther  of  Tbdxion. 
He  waa  king  at  81(7011,  aod  ia  aaid  to  hare  been 
■Dch  a  powerAd  prine^  that  prenova  to  the  airival 
of  Pelopa,  Peloponneana  waa  called  «Aa  Um  Ana. 
(Paaa.  iL  6.  §5.) 

Beadea  the  tniid  Apia,  the  aon  of  Jaaon,  men- 
timed  dMm,  them  is  a  fourth,  a  aon  of  Aaclepiua, 
mntioned  by  AescliTlub  (&9^262.)  (L.  8.] 

APIS  CAuX  Um  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
njoyed  tJie  highest  hononra  aa  a  god  among  the 
EgjrptiaBa.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hitt.  Am, 
XL  10;  LnciaB^  de  Saer^.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
gnateat  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  oatioiUt  while 
sthen  regard  Inm  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
moe  great  dinnity ;  for  some  anthoritiea  atate, 
dot  Apu  waa  the  bull  aaoed  to  the  moon,  aa 
Mneris  waa  the  one  sacred  to  the  son.  (Suid.  $.  v.  ; 
AmnuBn.  MarcelL  nil.  1  i  ;  Aelian,  L  c;  Lutatina, 
od  SbiL  Theh.  iiL  478.)  According  to  Maetolnua 
(&t  L  31 ),  on  the  other  hand,  Apa  waa  leguded 
H  the  lymbol  of  the  aim.  Um  most  common 
i^miioB  was,  that  Apis  was  aacred  to  Onris,  in 
vhom  the  ann  waa  woiahipped ;  and  oometiiDes 
Apia  ia  deacribed  aa  the  aonl  of  Oairi^  or  aa  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  t.  21 ;  Plot  /a.  s(  Oi. 
aO,  33,  43;  Stnb.  xriL  p.  807.) 

In  r^ard  to  the  birth  of  this  dirine  animal 
Herodetna  (iii.  2B)  says,  that  he  waa  the  ofispriog  . 
of  a  young  cow  which  waa  fructified  a  my  from 
Wten,  and  nccording  to  othen  it  was  by  a  lay  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Said.,  Aeliant 
K-te:;  PIut.(je/*.e(Or.43.)  The  aigus  by  which 
it  waa  recognised  that  the  newly  bom  bull  waa 
isaQy  the  god  Apia,  are  deacribed  by  seroal  of 
dtt  andaita.  Accor^Dg  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
compL  Stiab^  I.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
dmild  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  marie 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  bock  a  figure  nmUar  to 
that  rf  aa  eagle,  hare  two  kinds  of  haor  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  towne  a  knot  reaembling  an  inaect 
failed  nfvfl^wt.  (Qmipne  Ammimi.  MarcdL  H  a  ; 
Solinot,  32.)  rany  {H.  N.  viiL  71),  who  states, 
that  the  cantharas  was  under  the  tongue,  adda, 
that  the  ri^t  aide  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
spot  resonbling  Uie  bona  of  the  new  moon. 
Aetian  mya,  that  twecty-nioe 
hot  soiK  of  those  whia  he  mentioBB  have  nfia<- 
*w  to  the  later  aatrooomical  aod  physical  tpecu- 
^na  about  the  god.  When  all  the  aigna  were 
finmd  HdiafoetOTy  in  a  newly  bom  buQ,  the  cere- 
numy  of  his  consedution  began.  This  aolemni^ 
ia  deacribed  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammiaaos  Marcet- 
bnia,  and  Diodorua.  (t  85.)  When  it  waa  made 
known.  Bays  Aelian,  that  the  god  waa  born,  •ome 
sf  Ae  saoed  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
bMiriadge  of  Ae  agns  of        went  to  the  plMO 


id  his  butlu  and  baih  «  bouse  then  in  the  diree- 
tkai  towards  the  rising  sihl  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  fw  the  span  of  four  months 
and  after  tiiis,  idxwt  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  acribea  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  aacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  waa  conre)'ed  to  Memphia. 
Here  he  entered  hla  splendid  residence,  containing 
ejctenaive  walka  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  Jt 
number  of  the  chidceat  cows,  forming  as  it  wm 
the  haiem  of  the  god,  wen  kept  in  hia  pahee  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorua,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  containa 
some  additional  particulara  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammiauua  MarcelUnoa  do  not  mention  the  god's 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself^  morfced  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apia,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  oae  particular  well  in  hia  palace,  sioce  the 
water  of  the  Nile  waa  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  *other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  aervicea  and  homage  n  hia 
attendants  and  wnahippera,  and  to  give  oracle^ 
which  he  did  in  variotu  waya.  According  to 
Pliny,  hia  temi^  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly aa  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  oa  a  fovounUe  or  unfavourable  aign. 
Other  modes  in  which  onwles  were  derived  mm 
AjSa  an  mentioned  In  the  foUowing  paaaaoea : 
Lutat.wf  Slot  7M.  iiL  478;  Dk«.  Latot  rin.  9 ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  1 2 ;  Pliik,  AeUao*  SoliBoa,  U.  ec; 
Pint  deI».MO$.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  waa  wo^ 
shipped,  we  know,  ton  Herodotua  (ii  88,  41), 
that  oxen,  whoae  puity  waa  acmpuloauy  oxanined 
before,  WCT8  offitied  to  him  aa  sacriAcea.  Hia 
birthday,  which  was  celebnted  every  year,  waa 
his  most  solemn  faotival ;  it  waa  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt.  The  god  waa  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  yean,  probably  twenty-five, 
(Lucan,  Phan.  viil  477 ;  PluL  <je  /«.  af  Ot.  86.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expintiaa  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
{dace  of  which  wns  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betnyed  it  waa  aeverely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  OenL  ri.  p.  194.)  1^  however,  Apia 
died  a  natural  death,  he  waa  buried  publicly  and 
Bolemnly,  and,  aa  it  would  aeem,  in  the  temple  of 
Seraj^  «t  Memphis,  to  whi^  the  mtrance  was 
left  open  at  the  tmw  of  Ans'  bariaL  (Paaa.  i.  18. 
I  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  .Strom,  l  p.  322 ;  Pint  d»  ft.  tt 
Ot.  39.)  The  name  Serous  at  Sampis  itself  is 
nid  to  signify  "the  tomb  <rf  Ajos."  Respeetina 
the  particular  oeremoniea  and  ntes  of  the  burial, 
its  expenaea,  and  the  mtracIeB  which  need  to  ao- 
company  it,  see  Mod.  i.  84,  96 ;  Plut.  t  &  29,  35. 
As  «io  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  H^pt  with  jaf  and 
fostivides,  ao  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  monming;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Ludan  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  mold  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occaaion. 
(Liieiaa,<ia&RT^]5,  deDea^.S;  TibulLLS; 
Ammian.  Marc,  Solin.  U.  oc)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  laat  long,  aa  a  new 
Apia  waa  generaDy  kept  ready  to  fill  tiie  place  1^ 
hia  predeeeaaor ;  mid  as  soon  as  he  waa  found,  the 
monming  waa  at  on  end,  and  the  rejocinga  began- 
(Diod.  i.  85 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  A]ks  was,  withont  doubt,  or^ 
nally  nothii^  but  the  mmple  wwship  of  the  biul, 
and  focmed  a  part  of  the  fetidKwordiip  of  the 
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Egjrpdans ;  but  in  the  come  of  time,  the  ball, 
like  other  uiimaU,  was  regarded  as  a  mnbol  in 
the  utroDomical  and  physical  systems  of  uie  Egyp- 
tian  priests.  How  &r  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  frora  what  Aelian  Kiys  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apia,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  fiiither 
dfltailt  respecting  these  bte  speculfltioDS,  the  rradet 
is  referred  to  the  woriu  on  Egyptian  myUiology 
by  Jabloiisky,  ChampoUion,  Pritchard,  and  other*. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed mid  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iiL  *2S}i  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  (PluL  L  e.  31.)  The  Oreeki  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  df  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Aniao,  Jwi&.  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  tlnd  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  hare  maintained 
itself  neariy  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet.  Aug.  93,  Vetpa*.  5 ;  Tacit.  AnmaL  ii.  bS  ; 
Phn.Le.;  Sparlian.it,  &pL  Sever.  17.)  [L.S.] 

APHRODITE  {'\»ppoSlrv),  one  of  the  great 
01ym)nan  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  iioiD  the  foam  {d^s)  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronot 
after  he  had  onmaniwd  hia  father.  (Heaiod.  Titog. 
190 ;  compare  AHADyoHsNK.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  T.  370,  &.c^  XX.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonynie,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hemera.  (Ci&  ite  Nai.  Dear.  iii.  23 ; 
Natal.  Com.  it.  IS.)  According  to  Hcsiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  fbam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Gytbeia,  sjid  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
OS  she  was  walking  on  the  ie*-coast  flowMi  qoang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  En»  and  Himeroa  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  lore 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
erery  one  desire  to  have  her  fia  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonie  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodita,  ahe  was  the  penonification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  natore,  and  the  mother  at  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  teems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
TyphoB  with  the  gods,  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
knaelf  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  ceneratire  powers.  (Ov.  MeL 
T.  818^  &c ;  comp.  Hypn.  PotO.  Aatr.  30.)  But 
Mctadittg  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Qreeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Hom.  Hymn,  m  Vat.;  Lncret. 
15,  Ancient  mytiiology  furnishes  numerous 

instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
Defected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  bvoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognizi'd  her 
■way,  liove  and  beaa^  are  ideaa  easeatially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 


dess of  beauty  and  gneefnlneaa.  In  these  pmnu 
die  BorpBsaed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  itceirtd 
the  prize  of  beauty  frma  Paris  ;  she  had  furthn 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  inviDcible  dunni 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Horae,  and  Cbaritea,  the  attMidutt  and  cocapt- 
niona  of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem.  viiL  1,  &c.) 
Marriages  are  tnlled  by  Zens  her  wwk  and  tin 
things  about  which  she  oog^it  to  busy  hmelt 
(Horn.  II.  V.  429  ;  comp.  Od.  ix.  74  ;  Rnt  PA 
iz.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  &i»d  tbe 
sea,  she  is  re[wesented  by  htter  writers  as  bsTing 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  ( Virg.  AtM.  viii.  800; 
Ov.  Henid.  xf.  213;  compu  Pans.  ii.  U.  |  II.) 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beanti- 
ful  of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  nstoiailf 
sided  with  the  Trojans  She  saved  Paris  from  hk 
contest  with  Henehins  (IL  iiL  380),  bnt  when  dw 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darting  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  ha  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  ber 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mii- 
fortone  to  be/r  mother  Dione,  tmt  was  buried  at  bj 
Heia  and  Athena.  (IL  v.  311,  &g.}  She  iJta 
protected  the  body  of  Hectw*  and  anoinled  it  with 
ambrosia.   {II.  xziii.  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hepbaestni 
{Odytt.  viiL  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viiL  383)  to  have  married  Chaiis.  Her 
fiuthleaaneas  to  Hqihaestns  in  Iw  imou  vilk 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  sbe  was  cnn^ 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beantifoUj  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  (viiL  266,  &c)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phob«>s,  Deimos,  Ks^ 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Em 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  77^.  934,  ftc,  ScA 
Here  195 ;  Hom.  IL  ziiL  299,  iv.  440 ;  Schol.  ad 
ApollM.  Riod.  iii.  26 ;  Cic  tU  iVtif.  Z>0pr.  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whrnn  Aphrodite 
broured  ;  Dionysoa,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  wsi, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Prispu 
(SdioL  ad  ApoOm.  Rkod.  L  933)  and  Bacchoi 
(Hesych.  ■.  t>.  Bdv^ov  Aitin)!),  by  the  second  of 
Herm^hroditus  (Or,  Mel,  iv.  289,  &c;  Diod.  iv. 
6 ;  Lucian,  Dial  Dear.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  and  HerophUui. 
(SchoL  od  Pmd.  PyA,  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  ia  tha  hearta  of  the  goda  a  km  Ga 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  nsdved  to  miSce  her  pay  ftr 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  h«  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  pasuon  for  Ad- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeaea* 
and  LyruB.  [Akchi&bs.]  Respecting  her  ron- 
nexions  with  other  mortals  k«  Ados  in  and  Bctis, 

Aplirodite  possessed  a  magjc  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  tboM 
who  wore  it;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hea 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  ai  Zeus. 
(Hom.  IL  xiv.  214,  &c)  The  arrow  is  also  sMue- 
timea  mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributea  (Pind. 
Pyli.  iv.  S80;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  Uie  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  othen, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  FaM.  iv.  15.  143 ;  Bion, 
IdylL  L  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Ntib.  993  ;  Paus. 
iL  10.  §  4  ;  PhomuL  23.)  The  animals  sacfed  to 
]t«v  which  aie  often  monUoned  u  drawing  her 
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dmiot  or  lerring  m  her  meMengers,  are  the  sptr- 
rov,  tke  doT«,  the  iwaa,  th«  swiJlDtr,  uid  k  biid 
ofled  ijnx.  (Sappho,  m  Vem.  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395 ;  Hoiat.  Catm.  iv.  1.  10 ;  Ariian,  ffU.  ^it. 
X  34;  Pfaid.  /yt.  iLc.)  Aa  Aphrodite  Unnia 
the  tortoiae,  the  ■jrmbol  of  domestic  nodcat^  and 
chaKity,  and  a»  Aphrodite  Pandemoa  the  ram  was 
■acred to  her.  [Uranu;  Pandbhos.]  Whenshe 
vaa  RpTMentcd  aa  the  Tielorioua  goddMS,  she  had 
thesttribatea  uf  Ana,ahefaDet,  a  ahield,  a  award : 
or  «  bnce,  and  an  image  «f  Vietorj-  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venn*  and  the  apring-month  of  April 
were  Ukewiae  sacied  to  her.  (Cic,  dt  Nat  uieor. 
in.  20 ;  Of.  FomL  it.  90.)  AU  the  antnamea  and 
epitheta  giTen  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
<^  her  worahip,  frotn  events  cmniected  with  the 
bgmda  about  ber,  or  hare  Kfermea  to  her  efaarao- 
ter  and  her  fatfloence  upon  man,  or  are  deacriptite 
of  her  eunonUnarT-  beantjr  and  charms.  AU  her 
■armonea  are  ez|d^ied  in  aepaiate  articles^ 

The  principal  places  of  her  worahip  in  Greece 
were  the  ialanda  of  Cyprus  and  Cytheia.  At 
Ciudoa  in  Caris  she  bad  three  tei^es,  one  of 
iriddi  amtanied  ber  lenovned  statna  ay  Pnxilekai 
Mount  Ida  in  ttoam  waa  an  andmt  place  of  b« 
worship,  and  among  the  other  pheea  we  may  men- 
tion  paiticularty  the  idand  of  Coa,  the  towns  of 
Abydoa,  Athens,  Thesptae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Cdrinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily,  llie  sacrificea  offered 
bi  her  conuated  moatly  of  inoenie  and  garlands  of 
flewera  (Vii^.  Aem.  i.  416 ;  Tacit.  Hid.  iL  3),  but 
b  Bome  placea  animala,  auch  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cowl,  haiea,  and  othen,  were  sa^iAeed  to  her.  In 
Botne  places,  aa  at  Corinth,  great  nnmbera  of  females 
Milled  to  ber,  who  proatituted  themseivea  in  her 
■arriee^  and  bore  the  name  of  J<pMoi<\o<.  (/Mcf .  of 
AU.  a.  V.  *E.Tvlpat.)  Respecting  the  festivab  of 
Aphfodite  aee  D»eL  tif  Ant.  t.  r.  'ASijria,  'AyoTii- 

The  wonhip  Aphrodite  waa.  nndoabtedly  of 
tagbaa  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
Id  the  iaiaada  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others, 
i4iaice  it  ^read  over  Greece.  It  is  aaid  to 
hne  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Paus, 
L  14.  I  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
or^;inally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Aikxiia  dearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
tfptira  oC  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro* 
dite  had  eminently  an  Asiatic  cbaneterf  the  whole 
vmUp  of  this  goddese  and  all  tbe  ideas  coneera- 
ing  ber  nature  and  chatact^r  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
dnt  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  taaigned 
to  the  very  eariiest  periods. '  The  elementa  were 
derived  from  the  Eaat,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
aeat  of  it  belonga  to  Greece.  Reflecting  the  Ro- 
nan  goddesa  Venua  and  her  identification  with  tbe 
Grwek  Aphrodite,  see  Vxnus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frc^Toently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
■MSEU  artista.  Hie  moat  celebrated  representations 
ha  WCR  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidna.  Those  which 
■e  ^  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
*Wj>lrhwes,  accordingly  aa  the  goddcB*  is  ^epresen^ 
edinaitaDdiDgpoution  and  naked,  as  the  Mediceon 
Tons,  ot  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
^oak,  or  as  tbe  rictorions  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
Rjmented  in  the  temples  of  Cytfaera,  Sparta, 
Coriotfa.  (Pans.  tii.  23.  1 1,  ii.  5.  S  ><  iii- 
I3l  i  10;  MD&  Hirt.  MgOoL  BiUeHmek,  iv.  133, 
4bi  Vam,  VeftwAs,  pp.  1— SOa)     [L.  &} 


APISA'ON  CAwunwr).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  tbe  Ilfaid,  xi.  378, 
and  xvii  348.  [L.  8.] 

AP0LLA3.  [Apulab.] 

APOLUNA'RIS  and  APOUilNAHIUS  are 
di&tent  forms  of  the  loiae  Greek  name,  'AwoAAt- 
fiptos.  For  the  sake  of  convemence  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinsris,  whidi  is  olwajB 
employed  by  Latin  wrilera. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinamb,  buhop  of  Hin»- 
poUs  in  Phrygia  (a.  d.  170  and  onvraida),  wnle 
an  "  Apology  for  tbe  Christian  fisith"  {Kiyot  Mp 
T^f  TiffTfM  droXoyiat)  to  the  emperor  M.  Auto- 
ninna.  He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  agunst  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  iriiich  are  losL  (Enaek /T.^  iv.  27,v.  19f 
Hieran.  de  Vtr.  lOtuL  26,  EpuL  84 ;  Nieepbonia, 
iv.  11 ;  Photiua,  CoiL  14;  Tbeodoret  ds  Haent. 
Fab.  iil  2  ;  Chrmiom  PaadiaJe.) 

2.  Apoliinarjs,  &ther  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  I«odioea.  The  fa- 
ther was  bom  at  AlexondrtB.  He  tau^t  grammar 
firat  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  l4u>dioea  (about 
A.  o.  38S),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  i«et- 
byter  of  the  church.  ApoUifuria  and  hia  aoo  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sc^hiata  Ufaamos  and 
Eiapbanina.  They  wen  both  exconunnnicated  1^ 
ThMdotus,  bishop  of  Loodicea,  lor  attending  thie 
lectures  of  Epiphuiina,  but  they  irera  reatond  npoa 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics, 
they  were  baniabed  Oeo^pua,  t^  Arian  iqccbs 
sor  of  Theodotns. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  fbr- 
tndding  Chriatians  to  teach  the  classics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  lose  by  tiano- 
ferring  the  Scripturea  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historitkl  bodts 
of  the  Old  Testament  ioto  poetry,  which  conaialed 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrica, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Henonder.  According  to  oie  ao- 
oonnt,  tbe  Old  Tcstaaient  hiatory,  ap  to  the  reign 
of  Sanl,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  tbe 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. Tbe  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  woricB  remain  whieb  appear  to  have  fanned  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tnuedj  en-* 
titled  Christ  Suffering,*'  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  '*Metaphni«s  Psal- 
monim,"  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  16U;  by  Sylbnig  at  Heiddberg,  1596 ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathefs. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  &(ther  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Teatament  diidogoes  to  the  son,  who  waa 
more  distingmshed  as  a  philosopher  and  riietoiidan. 
In  accordanoe  with  this  view,  Voiuns  (ds  Hi^ 
Cfraec  n.  18,  and  ds  Poei.  GroK.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  862),  attribnte  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  neversi  Gontrov«r«al 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
abo  OS  the  founder  of  a  sect.    U«  was  «  worm  op- 
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ponent  of  the  Arians,  and  a  pemna]  friatd  of 
AUianauns ;  and  in  aiguing  againit  the  fbnner,  he 
maintaiBed,  that  the  DtTina  Word  (the  Xtyo*) 
ivppKed  the  place  of  a  ntional  mil  in  the  peiaon 
of  Christ.  He  died  between  382  and  392  ^  d. 
Hia  doctrine  waa  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  A.  D.,  bnt  it  continned  to  be  held  by  a 
conndeiable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinariata, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
d«  Kir.  JUvtL  104 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iL  46,  iii  16 ; 
SoEomen,  H.  E.  v.  18,  vi  25 ;  Snidas,  >.  v.;  CaTe, 
IJuL  Lot.;  Wemador^  Din.  d»  Ajx^m.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrami  in  ue  Greek 
Anthology,  is  rery  probably  the  nme  person  as 
tile  elder  Apollinarii  of  I,aodieefc  (Jacobs,  AnikoL 
GroK.  liii.  p.  853.)  [P.  8.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  ViteUios'  fleet  at  Misennm,  when  it 
rerolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  d.  70.  Apollinaris  m- 
caped  with  six  galleys.  (Tac  Hitt.  iiL  57, 76, 77.) 

APOLLO  ('A«^AA«M'),  one  of  the  great  dinni- 
tiea  of  the  Oimeb,  waa,  accof£ng  to  Homer  {TL  i 
31,36),theHBoFZeiuaiidLeto.  Heuod(7:^ 
916)  atatea  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  nster 
waa  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  snggesta 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  AMnrr(W>  (/^iv.lOl)  in  the  sense 
of  bora  in  Lycta,"  which,  however,  acocffdins  to 
othaia,  would  only  mean  **bom  of  or  in  lig£t** 
Sereial  towns  and  plaeee  daimed  the  honour  St  hia 
Urth,  aa  we  see  from  Tanona  local  traditions  men- 
tiMwd  by  late  writers.  Thns  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  neat  Ephesus  (TadL  AmaL  iiL  61) ;  the 
inhamtanta  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselvesi 
(Steph.  Bya.  s.  v.  Hyppa.)  In  some  (rf  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
ti^ether  with  hia  sister  Artonis,  The  account  of 
ApoUo'a  parentage!,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
tiaditiona  (Cic.  de  NiaL  Dtor.  iil  28),  and  the 
Egyptian!  made  out  that  ha  waa  a  son  <^  Dionysus 
and  Isia.  (Herod,  ii  156.)  Bnt  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  waa,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  drcnm- 
atancea  of  hia  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  CalUmachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
'  140.)  Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  Und  and  from  iale  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birtb.  At  last,  howeva,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  aftar  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apdlo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthua.  She 
waa  aaaiated  by  aO  the  goddeaaea,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  hittei  too  hastened  to  lead  her 
aid,  aa  sooa  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  ishmd  of  Delos,  which  pnriona  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  unda 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  beoune  stationary,  and 
was  fiiatened  to  the  roota  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aat,  Ui.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  HSo/tayv^s.  (Plat.^^riii|iof.8.) 
Aceoiding  to  soma  tniditnns,  ha  waa  a  seven 
months*  oiild  ( jwrt^iiiMuot).  Tht  number  aercn 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (^CS^iOf^nts, 
AeaAyl.       803;  oonp.  Collim.  Hynm.  im  Dd. 


250,  &c),  and  his  feativab  usually  fdl  on  the  so- 
venth  of  a  month.  Immediatelf  after  his  luitb, 
Apollo  WM  fad  with  amhcosia  and  nectar  by  Tlifr- 
mis,  and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  ^vine  food, 
than  he  ^rang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeua.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  oov««d  hers^  with  golden  flowers.  (Cosapb 
Theognia,  5,  &&;  Eurip.  HtctA.  457,  ftc.) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  goda  of  Olympu^ 
ia  yet  represented  in  some  sort  m  dependoice  on 
Zeus,  who  ia  regarded  aa  the  source  of  the  powera 
exercised  by  his  aon.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  qiparently  of  difierent  kinds,  but  all  am 
connected  with  one  anotlwr,  and  may  be  nid  to  ba 
only  mmificatians  of  one  and  the  same,  aa  will  ba 
seen  from  the  following  dasaification. 

Apollo  ia — 1.  de  god  teAo  ptmakci  amd  dettrof/a 
{atfMt)  Uie  mdctd  aid  overbearing,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  aa  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Hom.  It,  i  42,  xxiv.  605, 
(Hzl318,  XT.  410,  Ac;  eomp.  Pind.  i^rO.  iii. 
15,  &C.)  Various  epitheta  given  to  him  in  tbo 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  Skotoi,  JwdepTof,  JtoiC^Aot, 
wanjCdXot,  KAin^v«(or,  and  ifrfupofrt^m^  refer  to 
hira  aa  the  god  who  with  his  daru  hits  Ida  object 
at  •  diatanee  and  never  miaaes  it.  All  sadden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  vr&rt  regarded  as  m 
puniahment  or  a  reward,  wen  fadiered  to  be  the 
ofiect  of  the  anowa  of  j^oDo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  Tdague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hyginos  reutes,  that  four  days  after  hia 
birth,  ApoUo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  hia 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  bd'ore  she  readied 
Delos.  He  ia  also  said  to  have  aaaiated  Zeua  in 
hia  contest  with  the  gianta.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  2.) 
The  ciicumstance  of  Apolio  bcmg  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  waa  believed  by  aome  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  hia  name  Apollo,  wliick  they 
connected  with  ia^XAv^  "to  deatny.**  (Aasd^ 
Agani.  1081.)  S(«ne  modern  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  hia 
character,  say  that  ^tiwitJuMv,  L  a.  'AvcAAm',  (from 
the  root  pdlo),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonynona  with  dAe^/pmcoi,  Acioiu^ 
AcBSTon,  mfny^  and  oUier  aomea  and  ^thata 
api^ied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  ffod  tdo  qffanU  hdp  amd  wards  niL 
As  he  bad  the  power  viaidng  men  with  [dagoea 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  hia 
oiadea  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties  could  be  averted.  Variooa  names  and  epitbeta 
wbidi  are  given  to  Apollo,  eapecially  by  later  wri- 
ter!, such  aa  dxiaias,  tU^oTMp,  dXcf  ftnucot,  ffsfry, 
diroT^i^auu,  iwucoipioi,  ivrpofida^is,  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  powa.  (Paus.  i.  S.  f  3, 
vi.24.§5,  viiL41.§5;  PhtL  dsEii^  21, 
da  Defect.  Orac  7 ;  AesdiyL  Emm.  62 ;  com^ 
MUller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  3.^  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  bther  of  Asdepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 

[PAnDN.j 

8.  Ths  god  of  fTophecjf.  Apollo  azerdsed  tUa 
power  in  hia  numerous  ondes,  and  especially  in 
thatofDdphL(iMD(.^J«<:a.«.OnN»/tiin.)  The 
aourn  of  all  hia  prophetic  powen  was  Zeua  him- 
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Ktf  (ApoQodonia  tUtn,  that  Apdlo  ncmTed  the 
|Mpruc4  Eram  Pan),  and  Apollo  ii  aceot^a^j 
called  "the  prophet  of  Mb  btherZeua."  (AnchyL 
JSmm.  19) ;  bat  he  had  nererthelen  the  power  of 
ffo—iiiiimtiiig  the  gift  «f  prophccjrhMh  to  coda 
and  men,  and  all  the  aoeieiit  aeen  and  fm^Ma 
•re  placed  in  ume  reladcmahip  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
L  7'2,  Hjrmn.  m  M«r.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
iriiich  Apollo  came  into  Ui*  ponewion  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytbo)  ia  related  difierentlr.  According 
to  Apellodraiu,  uw  onde  had  preriontly  been  in 
the  poneaNon  of  Themia,  and  the  dn^on  Python 
onanled  the  mTiterione  chaam,  and  ApoUo,  after 
saTing  elain  the  monater,  took  poueuion  of  the 
oiade.  AecMding  to  Hj-finiu,  Pj-thon  himeelf 
poMCMcd  the  oiade;  whUe  Patuaoias  (z.  3.  g  6) 
■tatea,  that  it  belonged  to  Qaea  and  Poaeidon  in 
eommoL  (Gomp.  Enrip.  Ip)i^.  Tomt.  1246,  &c ; 
Athen.  zv.  p.  701 ;  Or.  MA  i.  439 ;  ApoUon. 
Hhod.  iL  70$.) 

4.  Tia  god  of  mmg  cmd  nmtie.  We  find  him  in 
the  lUad  (i.  603)  delighting  tha  immortal  goda 
with  hia  play  oa  the  phonninz  during  their  re- 
peal ;  and  the  Honerie  baida  daived  their  ait  of 
•ong  either  from  ApoUo  or  the  Maaea.  {Od.  riiL 
488,  with  Enatath.)  Later  traditioni  aKnbed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  finla  and  Ijrre 
(Callim.  H^n.  m  TfcZ.  253 ;  Phit  de  Mum.),  while 
die  more  common  tradition  was,  that  be  received 
the  lyre  from  Hemiet.  Orid  (HenM.  zri.  180) 
make*  Apollo  build  the  walb  tf  Tny  by  pkjing 
OD  the  lyre,  aa  Amphion  did  the  walli  of  Thebea, 
Reapccting  hia  musical  conteats,  aae  MAaavAi, 

&.  Tim  god  vAo  fnteeU  dk  Jlodt  md  eaOle 
{p4fimt  dMt,  from  potiii  or  raf^,  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (K  ii.  766)  nys,  that 
Apollo  reared  the  awift  ateeda  of  EnmeluB  Phere- 
tiMea  in  Pieiia,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermea  (22,  70,  &c)  the  herda  of  the 
goda  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  caie  of  Aptdlo.  At 
the  floanmand  of  Zens,  Apollo  gttaided  the  cattle  of 
lAamadan  in  the  nUeya  of  nMNDit  Ida.  {IL  zzL 
488.)  Tbm  an  in  Honwr  only  a  few  anualons  to 
this  feature  in  the  chancter  of  ApoUo,  but  in  later 
wiitera  it  aaaomea  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
fffk,  iz.  114 ;  Ckllim.  Hmi.  im  ApolL  £0,  Ac); 
and  in  the  itoiy  of  ApoUo  tending  the  flocka  of 
Adawtoa  at  Phene  in  TheMtly,  on  the  hanka  of 
Aa  rircr  Aa^hnrma,  the  idea  leadua  ita  hei^L 
(^dlod.i9.glfi;  Euu.^tei&8;  TibaU.  il  3. 
11;  Virg.  G^.iii.  2.) 

e.  TTk  god  v>i»dtli^Ma»fimwk^  of  imetu 
amd  Me  adiAliiktMiU  <^  eivil  oonttiMioM.  Hit 
aiaiaf  nee  in  the  bnildmg  of  Troy  waa  mentioned 
aben ;  reapecting  hia  wd  in  nuaiBg  tbo  wmUa  of 
Megaia,  aee  Aloathous.  Pindar  (/y*.  t.  80) 
ealla  ApoUo  the  dpyiry^Twr,  or  the  leader  of  the 
DorisDa  in  their  migiatioa  to  Peloponneana ;  and 
diia  idea,  as  well  aa  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  fonndatioa  of  citiea,  aeona  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  ciicnmatance,  that  a  town  or  a 
aHanj  was  never  founded  by  the  Oreeka  wttbont 
conaolting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  ao  that  in  every 
ctae  be  became,  aa  it  were,  their  apiritual  leader. 
The  epitheta  rri«Ti)s  and  otiCMv^s  (aee  Bdckh,  ad 
FiMd.  Lc)  refer  to  thia  part  in  the  chameter  of 
ApoUot 

Theee  duractetiadea  of  ApoDo  neoeaaarily  f- 
pcar  in  a  peenliar  Urikt,if  we  ad(^  the  view  which 
was  abMMt  nifand  mmmg  themlerpoeti^  Hytho- 


grapheia,  and  [JuloooiAera,  and  according  to  which 
ApoUo  waa  ideotial  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  tome  centuriee  aflw  hia  time  Apollo 
and  Helioa  an  perfectly  diatinct  The  queetion 
whidi  hen  pnaenta  itaeU^  ia,  whether  the  idea  of 
ikn  identic  of  the  two  divmitiea  waa  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  waa  only  revived  in  later 
timea,  or  whether  it  waa  the  re*ult  of  later  ipecu- 
ladona  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  ^typtian,  influence. 
Each  of  theae  two  opiaiona  baa  hwl  iu  able  advo- 
cate*. The  fivnoer,  which  baa  been  maintained  1^ 
Buttnuuin  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  atrong 
oiguments.  Id  the  time  of  CallinMchus,  aome  per- 
sons distinguiahed  between  Apollo  and  Helioa,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet.  (Fragm,  48, 
ed.  Bentley.J  Pauaaaiaa  (vii.  2».  §  6)  atatea,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  ^  two  goda  to 
be  identical,  and  Pansaniai  adda,  that  thia  waa 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Stnh.  ziv.  p.  635 ;  Plut.  de  £/  op.  De^  4, 
de  Dff.  One.  7.)  It  has  fhrtber  been  aud,  that  if 
Apollo  be  retarded  aa  the  Son,  the  powers  and 
attrihatea  which  we  liave  enumerated  above  are 
eaaily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  bup- 
none  of  Mfe*  (the  dining  or  brilliant),  wbidi  is 
fraqoently  applied  to  ApoUo  in  the  Homeric  poema, 
pmnta  to  tu  aon;  and  laatly,  that  the  traditiona 
concerning  the  Hyperbonans  and  their  worship  of 
ApoUo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  U^C  (Akaeos,  ap.  Himer. 
xiT.  10;  Died.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  atnaa  ia  Ud 
«D  the  fiwt  that  the  Egyptian  Horns  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  L  25;  Plut.  de  I:  it  O*.  12,  61 ;  Aelian, 
Hitt,  An,  X.  14),  as  Horns  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  homing  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
thia  view  derive  ApoUo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  'AvdXAsN'  atrrp^ 
as  toe  god  who  waa  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  onder  Cecropa.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  ApoUo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  irf  the  world — Cram  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hypobonaaa,  that  ia,  a  uatini  living 
beyond  the  p<^  where  the  nMth  wind  riaea,  and 
whose  country  ia  in  conaeqaence  moat  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  anrient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (z.  5.  g  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenna ; 
Leto,  too,  ia  said  to  luve  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Deloa,  and  EUeithyia  Ukewiae.  (Hend. 
iv.  33,  &c ;  Paus.  i.  la  §  4 ;  Diod.  il.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  aays  Diodorus,  worship  Apoilo  more 
a«alously  than  any  other  people ;  they  an  all 
priests  of  ApoUo;  one  town  in  their  country  ia 
sacred  to  ApoUo,  and  ita  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  pUyen  oo  the  lyre.  (Cnup.  Pind.  Pglk. 

Thaie  opposite  aeeosnta  lespeeting  tha  original 
aeat  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo  might  lead  ua  to 
anppoae,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinitiea, 
which  were  in  the  course  x£  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  ApoUoe.  MiUler  has  re- 
nted most  decidedly  and  jnatly  the  hypotheais, 
that  ApoUo  waa  derived  frran  ^jypt ;  Imt  he 
jeeta  at  the  aome  time,  without  very  ■tiafactocy 
reaaons,  the  opinion  that  ApoUo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
.  according  to  him,  Apollo  u  a  punly  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  fat  above  all  tiie  otba  gods  of  CH^n^oa. 
As  nprdi  tha  identity  of  Apwo  and  Hehoa,  ha 
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justly  lemarki,  that  it  would  be  a  atrange  pheno- 
menon if  thu  identity  ahoold  have  fidlen  into 
oUirim  for  imnl  oenturiei,  and  then  hare  been 
lenred.  Thia  olgection  ia  indeed  atrongi  but  not 
inmrmonntaUe  if  we  reccJlect  the  tenden^  of  the 
Greeki  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  leparate  divinity  -,  and  thia  proceaa,  in  regard  to 
Helioa  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  MiiUer's  view  of 
ApoUo,  which  ia  at  kaM  very  ingeniona,  it  briefly 
this.  The  niginal  and  etiential  featore  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  averter  of  evil" 
('AWaAwt)  ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  moat  andent  seata  of  hia 
worship  an  the  TbesialiaQ  Tempe  and  Driphi. 
From  tbence  it  was  tmns[danted  to  Crete,  the  inba- 
bitants  of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
■a  Boeotia  and  Attica,  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
lonians,  whence  the  god  became  the  'Av^AAw 
nrpfoi  of  the  Atheniaua.  The  conquest  of  Pdo- 
ponnesus  by  the  Dorians  laiaed  Apdlo  to  the  ratjt 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninanliL  The 
'AvtfAAtM'  vifuos  waa  originaDy  a  local  divinity  of 
the  ahepherda  of  Arcadia,  who  was  tranaformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apdlo  during 
the  proceas  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
dinnitj  of  the  rflnpnnii>aiiiii  In  the  nme  maa- 
ner  as  in  this  inatance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  hia  character 
waa  changed  and  modified  in  other  ports  of  Greece 
also :  witn  the  Hyperboreana  he  waa  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cietana  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  waa  made  to  form  a  part 
of  th«r  astronomical  system,  which  waa  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  when  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 
'  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
fitcts,  that  Apollo  and  bis  worship,  his  feativals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safety  be  Bsecrted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worvhip  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  aide  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Be^wctiug  his  fes^vals,  aee  OioL  tf  AA.  m.  v. 
'AavAAijem,  UiargilM,  and  Othen. 

In  the  rdigion  of  the  eoriy  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worahip  of  ApoUo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquunted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  nodons  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
donbt  Uiat  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  mong 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  saya 
that  they  consulted  liia  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expuluon  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.  c.  450,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
■oon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C  Julius.  (Lir. 
iv.  35,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  hun  in 
the  year  b.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capen& 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  b.  c.  212,  the 
hidi  Apollinarea  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo^ 
(l4T.zxT.12;  Macnb.&r.  i.  17;  ZKcf.  o/..4frt. 
UV,  Imdi  ApoiUivm$;  comp.  Ludi  Saamiara.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
Sana  a  very  j^ominent  part  in  the  religion  ttf  the 


Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  <mly  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  bnt  built  or  embellished  hia  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  PaUtine,  and  inetitated  qninqoennial  game* 
at  Actium.  (Suet.  Atig.  31,  b2;  Diet  i/AuL  ».n. 
'Amia;  Hartung,  die  Riligiim  der  RonuTf  iL  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  waa 
of  eoutw  tqmsentsd  in  all  ue  ways  whidi  tlw 
plastic  arts  were  capable  o£   Aa  the  ideas  of  the 

god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fiilly  de- 
veloped, ao  bis  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  mde  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  %  10.)  The  moat  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503at  Rettuno  {Mtt$.  Pio-dem. 
i.  14, 15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (HiiU 
MyliiiL  BUderbuA,  L  p.  25,  &c)  In  llu  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  ia  represented  with 
manding  but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intellect  and 
phyncal  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  ia  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  lodta,  while  tlte  leat  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  <Hi  his  neck.  The  limba  an  well  prapor- 
tioned  and  harmonious,  the  musdes  are  not  wmed 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  fignre  ia  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast,  (Buttmaon, 
Afytioloffiu,  L  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Dmertatio  dm 
Apollwe  H  /Mono,  2  parts,  Leipsig,  1836  and  1 837; 
Huller,  A>naM.  book  iL)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'CRATES  CAwoMMcpArnt),  the  alder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Yonngeiv  was  ItA  by  his 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  dtadel  of 
Syracuse,  bnt  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  snrren- 
der  tiiem  to  Dion,  about  r  c  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  Us  fiuher  in  Italy.  (Pint.  Diomy 
37,  &e.,  56 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  259 ;  Nep(»,  Dim,  5 1 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  U  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  tha 
elder  Diooysins ;  but  tiiis  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kiitm  {ad  AeL  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  thia  name,  one  a  son  of  tha 
ddw  and  uw  other  of  the  younger  DionyNus. 

APOLL0DO'RUS(*AvaULAnMj)  l.Of  Achak- 
N>  in  Attica,  son  of  l^on,  the  cdebiated  banker, 
who  died  b.  c.  S70,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  ww 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Pkorm.  p^ 
951.)  Hia  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freedman  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  death, 
lived  ten  yean  longw,  and  after  her  death  to  B.  & 
360,  Phoimion  beome  the  guardian  of  lux  younger 
son,  Paaidea.  Several  yean  later  (&  c  350), 
ApollodcMna  brought  an  action  agfunst  Phormion, 
ftw  whom  Demoathenes  wr6te  a  defience,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  atill  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorua  was  arcboo  eponymua  at  Athens. 
(Diod.xn.46.)  WhMi  ApoUodwns  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  oretions 
still  extant  Kord  2Tf(p(ii'au.  (Aeschin.dsFo^ 
p.  50 ;  Pint  DemotA.  15.)  ApoUodorus  had  many 
and  very  impcxtaat  UwHmits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
i^aitf.//e//.ii.p.440,&G.3d.ed.)  [Dxmosthsnes]; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaeni,  in  which 
Apollodoms  is  the  pleader  and  whi^  maypeiimpa 
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be  Rierred  to  tli«  jtai  a.  c  340,  when  Apollo- 
domi  WW  fiftj-fboi  years  of  age.  ApoLIodoma 
wn  a  Tcry  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
Htoqy  of  the  trienwdiy.  (Dem.  c  PolyeL  p.  1:208, 
AJViiaMfr;p.l247.) 

2,  Of  AjirHirous,  one  of  the  genoala  of  Akx- 
anda  the  Gmt,  wm  entmMed  in  s.  a  331, 
logeth»  with  Menet,  with  the  adminismtion  of 
B^yloa  and  of  all  the  satires  as  &t  a*  Cilicia. 
Alexander  aln  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troop?  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xviL  £4; 
Cnrtua,v.  1 ;  eon^  Arrian,  jfaokTu  18;  J^inu, 
A£Wi:0»LiL152.) 

3b  Of  ARTKMrTA,  whence  he  ii  distinguished 
{ram  others  of  the  name  of  ApoUodonu  by  the 
ethnic  adjective 'Aprcftirar  or 'Afn-ffunpirft.  (Steph. 
ByK. «.  e,  'Aprt/^To.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
i*  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
iriiicfa  ia  referred  to  by  Stiabo  (ii  p.  1 18,  xL  pp. 
£09,  £19,  XT.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (zv.  p. 
683),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
Thtm  are  two  paseages  in  Strabo  (zL  pp^  516  and 
£26),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaka  of  an  ApoUodonu  Adnmyttenns ;  but 
as  he  ia  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
l^ithka,  the  word  'Mpaimrnft^i  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Apr^vrv^*.  AVhether  thia  ApoUo- 
doras  of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whmn 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Slndianaa  BynnUns  («.  ve.  'KpttAmtata  and  Aaryt- 
*fa)  meationa  the  aerendi  and  fimctacnth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athikiait,  cominanded  the  Persian 
anxiliariea  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
a  c.  340.  ApoUodonu  was  engaged  with  these 
trooM  in  protectii^  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
PhiBp  invaded  its  territory.  (Paui.  L  29.  g  7 ; 
eomp.  Siod.  xvi.  7£;  ArriaD,^MA.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  BoBOTiAN,  who  together  with  Epaenetns 
ante  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Messenia,  in 
B.  C  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lyeortos,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  BoeotiBn  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Measenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achanns.    (Polyb.  kit.  12.) 

S.  Of  Cartbtgs.  The  andenta  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodoms : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Oela  in  SicUy,  and  the 
other  of  Caiystna  in  Euboea.  Snidas  mraka  of  an 
Athenian  eomic  poet  Apdktdmu,  and  Uiis  drewn- 
stance  faaa  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodortts. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
rise,  and  as  Soidaa  does  not  n9tice  the  Carystian, 
it  ia  so]^Mised  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mutake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  /(Athen. 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calf B  him  a  contemporary 
of  MachoD  i  10  that  he  pnbably  lived  between  the 
yean  &  c  300  and  260.  Apdlodwna  of  Carystus 
bekwged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguidied  among  its 
poeta.  (Athen.  L  c)  This  ia  not  only  sUted  by 
good  anthorities,  bat  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct,  that  Terence  took  hia  Hecyra  and  Photmio 
from  ApoUodonu  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
PtoKli  tl  nmatss  p.  38.)  Aocoding  to  Soidaa 


A^llodotu  wrote  47  comedies,  uid  five  timet 
gamed  the  |«iie.  We  know  the  titles  and  potisess 
fragments  <h  aevetal  of  his  plays ;  but  ten  cmnedlea 
are  mentioned  by  the  andents  under  the  name  of 
ApoUodonu  alone,  and  withont  any  saggestion  as 
to  wbelhw  they  belong  to  ApoUodonu  of  Caryt- 
tuB  or  to  ApoUodonu  of  Oela.  (A.  Meiaeke, 
HiM.  Orii.  Comuor.  Graecor.  p.  462,  &c.) 

7.  TyraDtofCABaiNDBziA(fonnerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  frwnd  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  tbeii 
cMifidence,  he  formed  a  conaiwai?  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  wd  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  In 
Diodorus.  (xxii.  £ac  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  B.  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapadousnesa, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldun  been  equalled  ia  any 
country.  The  andenta  nention  bun  along  wiu 
the  most  detestable  ^nanU  that  ever  fived. 
(Polyb.  vii.  7 ;  Seneca,  De  In,  ii.  5,  £Je  &Mr^. 
vii.  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
be  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Qonatas.  (Polyaen,  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18 ; 
Adian,  V.H.m.  41;  Jfitt.An.T.  1£;  Pint,  De 
Sera  Num.  Vimd.  10,  1 1 ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  1;  llein- 
sius,  ad  Orid.  es  Pont,  il  9.  43.) 

8.  Uf  CuHAi,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  ia  wd 
to  have  been  the  first  penon  that  waa  diatingniabed 
fay  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Stnm.  L  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  viL 
37)  his  fiune  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  1^ 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks 

9.  Of  OvRBNB,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  iaof^ 
dted  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  {OreiU  1485),  in  the  EtymohH 
gicum  M.  («.  V.  0vno\6xoi),  and  by  Suidas  (a  m. 
d^Tuipvt,  &miu)l>4xat^  Ncu'io*',  and  fiitKivvf), 
From  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (vimjpia),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalia  Comes 
(iiL  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  worit  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  poaubly  be  a  coBfiuion  tA 
ApoUodorus  of  Oyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Meyne,  ad  ApoUod.  pp. 
1174,  At,  1167.) 

10.  Uf  Cs'zicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  meutions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
Thia  statement  u  repeated  by  AeUan(K./r.xiT.£), 
but  in  what  campaigns  ApoUodonu  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  £06), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
ApoUodonu,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumemted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Jon,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philoBOphCTi  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  <rf  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cvzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  38),  and  ia 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  ApoUodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  AlexnndriiL    (jKroas,  iL  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamed  Ephillus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequentiy  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  ^uaucii, 
and  the  other  ifiue^.  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  die  ^wacil 
(Snid.  a.  r.  8^),  and  Stofaaeaa  {Edog.  Phj/e.  L 
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p.  257,  ed.  Heeren)  ha*  preierred  two  tagnuat* 
of  it  Thia  Stoic  miut  be  diiUnguUh«d  fnm  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodonii  who  ii  spoken 
tt  by  Cioen  (£1*  Nat.  Dear.  I  34),  but  he  ia  pei- 
lupa  the  MOM  M  the  one  who  i*  nenUoned  by 
Tertolliu  (De  Animot  15)  along  with  Chmippua. 

15.  An  Epicumah,  was  acerordiiig  to  Diogenes 
Laeitina  (z.  13)  Munamed  Nirrorrfpamvi,  fnx>  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tynnnj  or  snpremacy  tn  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  Sidon,  who  became  hie  aaGcesaor  aa  the 
head  of  the  school  of  E^cani^  about  B.  c,  84.  He 
i»  nid  to  hate  written  npwaids  of  400  books 
{0t9>.ta,  Diog.  Leert  z.  26),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  vit,  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert  z.  2.)  This  aa  well  M  his  other 
works  have  completely  perished. 

14.  An  KFioiiAHif  ATic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  AngDStOB  and  Tlboiua,  and  ia  eomnionly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  SmymiL  Ttu 
Greek  Anthology  conlaina  upwards  of  thirty  di- 
grams which  hOBT  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
f;oished  for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  aa 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiake  was  inclined  to 
aider  Uiia  poet  aa  the  same  man  aa  Apolionide*  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anth<4ogia  were  the  productions  of  two  difiier- 
ent  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodonis,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  thrae  ia  no  ground 
for  this  hypothena.  (Jaeofai,  ad  AnOoL  Orate,  xifi. 
p.  854,  Ac) 

16.  Of  EnYTBaxB,  a  Greek  writer,  who  qwke 
of  the  Erythraean  ^byl  a*  hii  fdlow-citizen. 
(VaiTO,  Fragnt.  p.  216,  ed  Bi^ ;  Schol.  ad  PlaL 
xFhMdr.  p.  343 ;  Lactant  De  Fab.  Melig.  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Obla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  eontempoary  of  UanaadHv 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  &  a  MO 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comediea,  of  which  they  give  the  titleik  But 
while  Bnidas  (<.  v.  'Aro\A<$8wfMt)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodonis  of  Oela,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (i.  v.  awmiM^)  to  the 
Ca^stian.  Other  writers  too  fiKquentfj  conCgund 
the  two  eondc  poets,  (Mondte,  Hiit.  Orit.  Oomie. 
Grow.  p.  459,  So.) 

n.  A  Greek  orauhahian  of  Athena,  was  a 
son  of  AKlepiades,  and  a  pnpil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristardius,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  140,  a  few  years  af^  the  fidl  of  Corinth. 
Further  particnhn  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xporunf)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.,  snmamed 
Pbiladelphos,  who  died  in  B.  c.  138;  but  how 
long  Apdloclonis  lived  after  the  year  b.  c.  143 
ia  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  wortu,  and  on  a  variety  fA  subjects,  whidi 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  <rf  them 
have  perished  vrith  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  sot  Come  down  to  us  ««Hn- 
^ete.  Tbia  work  bean  the  title  BtCXioa^aq ;  it 
conriats  of  three  bocAa,  and  is  by  fiw  the  best 
antoBg  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  wdi^arranged  account  of  the  num^ons  mythuses 
of  the  mytholt^  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materiala  are  derived  from  the  poets,  eapedally 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographeta,  and  the  histo- 
tiana.    It  begin*  widi  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and 


goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theaeua,  when  the  vrork 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  tA  the  Guoilies  of 
Pelops  and  Atreua,  and  prtrinUy  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  worit 
(i.  1 — 7)  Gontaina  the  indent  tbecgonic  and  ooa- 
mt^onio  mytiiuaes,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  diffiirent  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Cod.  186.)  The  ancienU  valaed  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  numing  mytholo^iaU 
commentary  to  the  Oraek  poets ;  to  w  it  la  of 
still  greatw  value,  as  Biost  of  the  worits  from  lAicii 
ApoUodoms  derived  his  information,  as  well  aa 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythic^  stories  in  a  pbun  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  fbond  in  Us 
BonrBBii  wi&oat  interpolating  a  pemRfaf  the 
gennine  fbma  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem 
oities  to  consider  the  woric  in  its  present  fbim 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
ApoUodtHUs,  or  as  made  up  out  of  aeveral  of  hi* 
works.  But  this  opinion  la  a  mere  hypotheua 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  waa  edited  by  Benedictoa 
A^na  of  ^loleto,  at  Roma,  1655,  8to.  A  some- 
what better  edition  ia  that  of  Heidelbog,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  ScripL  HiA  pad.  (Paria,  1675,  Bvo.X  there 
followed  the  critical  raition  of  Ch.  O.  Heyne, 
Qottingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12mo.,  of  which 
'a  second  and  impioved  edition  ^ipeeied  in  1803, 
2  Tcds.  8m  best  amoiw  the  snbseqaent 

editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805, 2  vols.  Bvo., 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  tranalatioD. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Tb. 
MUller,  Fragment.  Hid.  Graee.,  Palis,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Weatermann'a  Afy&ipn^N^  sum  Ser^lofm 
Potlkm  Hklor.  Cfneeit  1843,  8vau 

Among  the  other  w«ka  ascribed  to  Aptdlodoras 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  constdetable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heyne's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  MiUler's  Fmgm.  Hid.  Graee.,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  notioed  here :  1.  11^ 
^aiftflwr,  «,  «.  on  the  AAoiian  CouttMans. 
(Athen.  nii  pp.  567,  688,  ziv.  pp.  686,  591; 
Heynei  vol  iii- P- 1163,  MiiOer,  p.  467,  Ac.) 
2.  hyrtrfpa^  «p4r  ritv  'ApurmtXious  tvioroXQi'. 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &&)  3. 
r^s  wtptclSos,  Ko^uK^  Itirptf,  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  Iqr  Scymnus  Chios  and  by  Dionysius. 
(StrabOfXiv.  p.  656;  Stepb.  Bys-jNusm;  Heyne, 
n.  1126,  Ac;  Miilkr,  pi  449,  &c)  4. 
ETixdp^u,  either  a  conunentaiy  or  a  diasortation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epachamus,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  ViL  Platat,  4 ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  Ac.;  MiiUer,  p.  462.)  6. 
'ETv/«>Xo7lat,  or  Etymok^jiea,  a  woric  wUch  ia 
frequently  referred  to,  thouj^  not  always  under 
thia  title,  but  sometimes  iqiparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  artid&  (Heyne,  p.  1144, 
Ac ;  MilUer,  p.  462,  Ac.)  6.  Amv,  in 
twenty-four  books.     This  wvofc  contained  the 
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mythology  of  the  Oreeks,  u  &r  u  the  godi  them- 
adra  were  concerned ;  the  KUiothecSi  giving  en 
aoeoant  of  the  heroic  agea,  foniMd  r  of  conti- 
mMtion  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  Ac ;  MulleTf  p. 
438,  &c.t  7'  Ilfpl  wfmn  KimtJymt  at  wtpl  wtrnf, 
WM  u  niltoricil  and  ge<^T^>hic&l  ex^onatioa  of 
tbe  atalogao  in  the  aemnd  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
ctnuiated  of  twelTe  booki,  and  is  frequently  dted 
by  Stnbo  and  other  ancieut  milcn.  (Heyne,  p. 
I099.&B.;HuBac>p.4A3,&e.1  B.  lUfi  Siifpa^i^ 
that  ia,  i  commentary  oi  the  Mimea  of  Soi^nn,  of 
which  the  third  book  ie  quoted  by  Athenaeoa  (iii. 
p.  281),  and  tbe  finith  by  the  SchoL  on  Ariatopfa. 
(r«^  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  HuUer,  p.  461, 
9.  Xpowuti  or  Xf<"^  inW(i(u,  waa  ■ 
chnmide  in  iainl»e  TOiea,  coni|»iiing  the  hiatory 
of  1040  yean,  from  tkt  deatnction  of  TnT(I184) 
down  to  hit  vwn  time)  a.  c.  148>  Tua  wari^ 
iriiich  waa  again  a  tort  of  otmtiniiatian  of  the 
KhBoUMM,  thtM  completed  tbe  hiatory  from  the 
tmgin  of  tbe  goda  and  the  world  down  to  hia  own 
tine.  Of  how  many  hooka  it  conaiated  ia  not 
qnite  certain.  In  Stepbanua  of  Bytantitun  the 
ftwtli  boiA  ia  me«tioned,hut  if  ^waauoa  (Orotyr. 
v.  349,  ed.  IMndoiC)  nien  to  tUa  woric,  it  muat 
fuiTe  omnated  cf  at  Wat  eight  hooka.  The  loaa  ot 
tfaia  work  ia  one  of  tbe  aereicat  that  we  baTO  to 
lararat  in  tbe  hiatorical  UteTatare  of  antiqaity. 
(He7i>e,p.  1072,  &c;  Uulter,p.  486,&c)  For 
farther  infennatint  redacting  Apollodoma  and  hia 
writmga,  aee  FabrioM,  BM,  Gr.  it.  pp.  287— 
299 ;  a  and  Th.  MnBer,  ^  xxzriiL— xIt. 

IS.  Of  LuiNOfi,  a  writer  on  agricnlttire,  who 
lired  pneriona  to  the  time  of  Ariatotk  (PoUt.  i  4, 
P>.  SU  cd.  Gottling,}  He  ia  mentioaed  by  Vairo 
ipt  A  Sml.  L  1).  and  I7  Pliny.  (JSZawL  ad 
SUk.  tm.  X.  nr.  xt.  zriL  and  xriii.) 

I9L  Svmmed  Loouncna^  appewa  to  hare  been 
s  matbematician,  if  aa  ia  oraaUy  inppaaed,  he  ia 
the  mme  aa  the  one  who  ii  called  ipi9iurTOi6t. 
(Diog.  Laot  i.  2fi,  nii.  12;  Athen.  z.  p.  41&) 
Whether  be  ta  the  aame  aa  tbe  ApoUodotua  of 
wfaom  Pintarcb  {Norn  pome  vM  memd.  ^pio.  p. 
1094)  qnotea  two  linea,  ia  not  qnito  cflflain. 

20.  A  Macbdomian,  and  leoetary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  anothtf  acxibe  of  the  name  of 
Dcmostheoee  accompanied  tbe  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  nlf^  with  T.  Qninctiua 
flannninnB,  in  b.  a.  198.  (Polyb.  xTiL  1,  8.) 

31.  Of  NicABA.  Nothing  ia  known  ahont  him 
enqit  that  Stephanna  Bynmtiua  («.  v.  Nlaua)  mea- 
tiona  bim  among  the  diatingniahod  peraona  n  that 
town. 

23L  Of  Pbkgaicd^  a  Gnek  ihetoririDi,  waa  the 
author  of  a  achool  of  rbekvie  called  after  him  'A«oA- 
AaB4ptMS  o^Mmf  ,  which  waa  tobeeqomitly  cq^naed 
by  tbe  adHNd  eataUiahed  1^^  Theodotw  of  Oadaia, 
(9fMpttot  tlifma.)  In  lua  adTaacad  age  Apollo- 
dnrtu  tan^t  rhetoric  at  Apdionia,  and  here  young 
Octarianna  (Augsatna)  waa  one  hia  pnpib  and 
became  hie  friend.  (Stiab.  ziii.  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
At^  89.)  Strabo  aacribea  to  him  acientific  worica 
(r«xpu)  ou  dietoric,  but  Qointilian  (iii.  1.  $  18, 
comp.  §  1)  on  the  authority  of  Apollodoma  himself 
dedares  ndy  one  of  the  worica  ascribed  to  him  aa 
gennine,  and  this  he  calla  An  {rix^)  «f 
Matiam,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
OD^  in  BO  &r  as  making  in  the  courts  of  jostioe 
waa  emcemed.  ApoUodorua  bimsdf  wrote  little, 
and  kia  whole  theory  could  be  gathend  only  from 
Iha  woAa  t£  Ua  ^iaglm,  C.  ValginB  and  Attjeoa. 


(Ooip.  QuintiL  iL  II.  fi  2, 15.  g  12,  ir.  1.  S  £0 ; 
TadL  De  elar.  Orat.  19;  Seneca,  Ooiitrm.  L  2,  ii. 
9;  Sext.  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  iL  79.)  Lodan 
{MamA.  23)  atates,  that  Apdlodania  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (a  W.  Fiderit,  d»  ApoUodoro 
Perffameno  af  7%iodora  Oadarmti,  AlafentMi, 
hfarbnrg,  4  to.) 

23.  Of  PBALaRON  in  Attica,  a  Tory  ardent  and 
icaloaa  friend  and  follower  of  Socntea  (Xen,  Apcl. 
Soer.  I  oa.  Mm.  iii  II.  1 17),  bat  tmabla  with  all 
Uf  nttafhmtitit  to  andentand  tlie  real  worth  of  hia 
master.  He  waa  natuially  inclined  to  dwell  upon  tba 
darii  aide  of  things,  and  thus  became  diacontented 
and  ffloroee,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  itnig- 
xle  manfully  for  what  waa  good.  This  brought  upon 
Dim  the  nickname  of  pm»iuAs^  or  the  eeeentrie  man. 
(Flat  Sympot.  p.  178  d.)  Whn  Sooataa 
gmng  to  die,  ApoQodoms  loet  all  eontreul  over 
niraaelf,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  end  hmd 
lamentatians.  (Plat.  Pkatd.  p.  117,  n.)  Aeliaa 
{V,  H.i.  16)  rdatea  a  dndl  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apdlodoms  ofEsred  to  Socrates  before  hia 
death  a  suit  of  fine  dotbea,  diat  he  nkht  die  re- 
spectably. Ap<dlodotas  cenm  in  aarMiaf  of  Hato^ 
dialogoaa,  bat  tbe  paawffi  whidi  giraa  the  moat' 
liTely  picture  of  the  man  ia  in  die  ^lyasfMsi,  pC 
173,&c.  CoonfaraT.  A.W«I^Aa^arf<^ 
pot.  p.  41. 

24.  Sonuuned  PmAoaua,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citisens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Skily^ 
ir^  gKn  hia  aridenee  against  the  piaetor  Vanoa, 
(Gt.  im  Varr.  iii  81,  ir.  23.) 

25.  QoTemor  of  Susiana,  was  af^nted  to  this 
office  by  Antiocbua  111.  aJW  the  rebellion  of  Holo 
and  hia  brother  Alexander  had  been  pot  down,  in 
B.  o.  220.  (Polyb.  T,  54 1  conp.  Alulansh, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsub,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidaa 
and  Esdoda  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  foitber  ia  known  about  him.  Then  ia  atb- 
other  ApoUodorua  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  * 
grsmmarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  tbe  early 
dramatic  writen  of  Gieeee.  (SchoL  atffar^jtfaif. 
148, 169;  ScboL  adAritk^RaM.  323,  PlwL  535.) 

27.  Of  Tklhbssuii,  is  called  bj  Artanidoms 
(Onetrocr.  L  82)  an  d^f  iMdrytfuSf  and  aeema  to 
hftTe  written  a  woik  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persona  of  the  name  of 
Apcdbdonu,  who  are  mentioaed  in  andent  writers, 
bnt  nothing  ia  known  aboot  them  beyimd  tbor 
nani&  A  list  of  nearly  aU  of  them  a  given  by 
Fabridna.   (.WAL      it.  p.  299,  &&)      [L.  S.] 

APOLLODCRUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  n*- 
tireof  Athena,flonriabedabout408,B.c.  Withhin» 
commenoes  a  new  period  in  the  hiatory  of  the  art. 
He  g&Te  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  easendal  fimns 
Pdygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  tbem  aa 
modus,  by  adding  to  them  a  ropmentatioB  of  pev- 
Bona  and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  howcTer, 
indiTidually,  bnt  in  claases :  pcimns  jpeciet  ex- 
primere  inatituit,"  (Pluu  xzxr.  36.  g  1.)  Thia 
feature  in  the  woriu  <£  ApoUodorua  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fnaeli  {Led.  i.) : — "  The  acuteneaa  of 
bis  taato  led  bim  to  diacorer  that,  aa  aU  men  were 
connected  by  one  gneial  fbrn>,  so  they  woe  se|«* 
rated,  each  by  some  pedominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class :  that  in 
pimc»tioD  as  this  specific  power  partook  ti  indiTi. 
dnal  peeuliatitiea,  tiie  &rtber  it  waa  remored  from 
a  diarc  in  that  harmoaioaa  syston  iritich  GonstitBteB 
flataraandenwito  in  adna  batanesttf  aQitoparta. 
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Thence  he  drew  his  liae  of  imitation,  and  penoni- 
fied  the  central  fonn  of  the  class  to  which  Mb 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  qualir 
ties  adminisUred,  without  being  absoibed  :  agility 
was  not  snffeied  to  destroy  flrmneM,  etdidity,  or 
weight ;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility ;  el^uice 
did  not  degeneni«  to  effeminancy,  or  mndeur 
swell  to  hugeness."  Fusel!  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  hare  been  exemplified 
m  his  two  worics  of  which  Pliny  has  given  as  the 
tillea,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajaz  stmck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  thinl  picture 
by  ApollodoruB  is  mentioned  fay  the  Scholiast  on 
the  i*&<w  of  Aristophanes,  (t.  385.) 

Apollodomt  made  a  great  advanoe  in  colouring. 
He  invented  duaroacoro  {^Ovpdv  xol  iw4j(pttvii' 
<nuas.  Pint,  de  <Horia  At&en.  2).  Earlier  punters, 
Dionysios  for  example  (Pint.  TlmoL  36),  had 
tittaised  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
rtfrat,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
■hade,  bnt  Aponodoms  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  giadatioD  of  tints,  and  Uius 
obtuned  what  modem  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  waa  called  ffniaypd^t.  (Hesychini,  t,  «.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  ^e  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conien«d  doe  honour  upon  the  pencil,  |ilainly  be- 
cause die  eesbnm  was  in  inadequate  uutmment 
fn  die  production  of  those  efiecta  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil  In  this  state  he  deUvered  the  art  to 
Zeuzis  [Ziuxu],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art  Plutarch  {L  c)  uys,  that  Apollo- 
upon  Lis  woi^  the  veise  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zebxis, 

Mtiynfo'eTaf  nt  fia\\ov  4  /u/iifff«mi. 

3.  A  sculptor,  who  made  status  in  bronze. 
He  was  ao  rastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  jneces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
oblsiDed  the  surname  of  the  madman,"  in  which 
cbamcter  he  wu  twKKnted  by  the  sculptor 
l^lanion.  (Plin.  zxut.  19.  §  21.)  Asniming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  wen  eontempomry, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  Uttle  further  on  (g  2$)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artista  who  had  made  bronze 
■tatoea  of  philoawhers. 

On  the  base  of  the  "  Venus  di  Hedid,**  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  lather  of  Cleomenee. 
Thiersch  {Epodun,  p.  292)  suggests  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  ankle,  fw  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  \tj 
Silankm  m^  have  been  made  fran  tradition  at 
any  time  after  hia  death.  Bnt  ApoUodimu  is  ao 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  concluuon  can 
be  drawn  irom  the  mere  mention  of  it 

3.  Of  Damascus,  Uved  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Oymnasinm,  at  Rmne ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
nttoed  by  Uie  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  pat  him  to  death.  (Dion  Case.  Ixix. 
4  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodonan  Code.  In 
A,  D.  439  he  ajmean  as  coma  and  (twgwfar  mmmo- 
rue  (Cod.  Hi.  1.  tit  1.  s.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
coins*  taeri  euimtom  in  the  yeacs  4S5  and  438. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6;  Nov,  1.  Theod.  II., 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Oofput  Jurv  AtdtjutL  as  a 
second  joefaee  to  the  Theod.  Cod.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  naaon,  beyond  nmeness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  eomm  rei  prnaiae  under  An»diiu 
and  Honorios,  a.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  11. 
tit  36.  a.  32;  16.  tit  11.  s.  1.)  ToAp^odonis, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  an  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Syntmachns,  who  was  connected  witii 
him  by  affinity,  (viii  4,  ijt.  14,48.)  [J.T.G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  ('A«iAAi»wpor),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A'',  zx. 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentnm.  Perh^  it  waa 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  kii^  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  be  should 
drink  (ibid.  ziv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Ilfpl 
MifpoM'  Kot  Src^fbw,  On  Oiaimenit  and  ChafJets, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  1^  the  same  author,  Ilfpl  9i)pUn',  Oh 
Vmomow  Atdmali  (ibid.  xv.  p,  681X  which  ia 
possibly  the  wo^  that  ia  sever^  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny,  (ff.  N.  ixii.  15,  29,  &c.)  (W.  A.  G.] 
APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLCNIDASCAmiA- 
AwclSitr).  l.OovernHof  Anooa,who«asnisedto 
this  office  by  Caiaander.  In  the  year  B.  c.  315,  he 
invaded  Arradia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalui.  The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollnnides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Poly^erchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  Bnt  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytanenm ;  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  bH  perished  in  the  flames.  The  ethw 
Aigives  who  had  t^en  part  in  the  coosnim^ 
were  partly  exUed  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  6a) 

2.  A  BoxoTiAK,  an  oflicer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  ted  him  to  op-  * 
pose  Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necassity  of  ont^ 
ing  into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxennt. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Amd>.  iiL  I.  §  26,  &c) 

8.  Of  Ca&dia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  wnole  territory  of 
the  Cheisonesua.  (Demosth.  de  Hahnu.  p.  86.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemns  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  c.j4nifoer.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chids,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  tlie  Onat  one  of  the  leadors  of  the 
Peruan  party  in  his  native  island;  bnt  while 
Akxanda  was  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  was  con-  - 
nneied  by  the  king's  admirab,  Hegelochus  and 
Amphotems.  He  and  several  of  his  panizans 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  when  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment. (Airian,  AwA.  iiL  2 ;  Cnrtius,  iv.  6.) 

5.  Of  NuAU,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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tbe  of  Timon.  (Diog.  U£n.  a.  109.)  He 
wrote  MTstal  worici,  mH  at  which  an  loat — 
1.  A  commentary  on  DemoBtheDet*  ontion  vtpl 
wafmpfa€fUa,  (Ammon.  s.  v.  S^kfif.)  2:  On  fic- 
titioas  storiei  {wtfA  Karw^^fwr^tdMt>^),  of  which  the 
third  and  eig^ith  booka  an  meDtioiwd.  (Ammon. 
9.9,  KBrolm}7i>;  Anonym,  m  Vita  AraU.)  3.  A 
WMk  on  proTerba.  (Stej^  Bjx.  a,  v.  Tipttn.) 
i.  A  woHc  on  Ion,  Uie  tragic  poet.  (HaipocnL 

t.  'Imr.)  An  Apollonide*,  without  any  state- 
ment  as  to  what  was  his  native  comrtiTi  is  men- 
tioned by  Stiabo  (vu.  p.  S09,  xL  pp.  62S,  528), 
Pliny  {H.  If.  Til.  2>,  and  by  the  SdidiBBt  on 
ApaUoniaa  Rhodiu  (ir.  983,  U74;e(imp.  n.  964), 
as  the  author  a  woric  called  wfpiwkn  r4*  tifAnp. 
StohBcns  (Floiilf^  Ixrii,  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
one  ApoUonides. 

6.  Ao  OtVNTBUN  gmeral  who  used  his  in- 
Awnoe  at  Olynthna  agunat  Phitip  of  Maoedmiia. 
The  kin^  with  the  asaistmce  «  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  indnce  the  people 
to  send  ApoUonides  into  exile.  (Demostfa.  Pii/^. 
m.  pp.  125,  128.)  ApoUonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  be  was  honoared  with  the  dvic  famchise; 
bat  being  fiiand  anworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prired  of  iL  {Demosth.  e.  Abtur.  p.  1376.) 

7-  SvmaDwd  ORintra  w  Hcnaptu,  «mt«  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semennthi  (SsftwwM), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  ^yptiana.  (Theo- 
phiL  Alex.  iL  G ;  comp.  VasAu^  rfs  Hkt  Gnec 
p.  396,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  SicTON.  WbeD  in  B.  a  186  the  gnat 
tongres*  waa  held  at  M^ahtpoliB,  and  king  Enmenes 
ari^ed  to  foim  tm  alliance  with  the  Achaean  a,  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  m  view  of  securing  their  &Tonr,  Apollonides 
of  SicyvB  stnmgjy  t^mwd  the  Achaeans'  accepting 
the  nuMtey,  aa  soneuiog  nnwonfay  of  them,  and 
which  w<ndd  expose  than  to  the  inflneooe  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin* 
niahed  Acbaeans,  and  they  magnanimonsly  re- 
fused Mcepdng  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
tbia  OMigresB  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
pnaent,  and  after  their  retun.  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambusadon  went  to  Rome,  b.  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  ApoUonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  Uie  real  state  of  afbirs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambaisadoiv,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
AchacaiM  against  the  diargea  of  the  Spartans. 
(Pdyb.  xzitL  11, 12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
mr  between  the  Romans  and  Perseot  of  Mace- 
donia, Aptdlonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
vpfote  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
be  censured  sererdy  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  tuir  bandi  altogether.  (Poly£ 
zxviiL  6.) 

9.  A  Spartaw  who  mu  ^tpointed  in  B.  c.  181 
one  of  the  tieasiiren  to  cheek  vu  system  of  tqnan- 
dering  the  public  money  which  had  been  curied 
on  for  some  time  by  Cbacron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  ApoUonides  was  the  person  whom  Cha^n 
bad  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polybw  zxv.  8 ;  Chasron.) 

10-  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shoitiy 
before  he  oxnnutted  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plat  CaL 
MiM.  65,  66,  69.) 

11.  A  SntacuRAN,  who,  during  the  disseniiMU 
■iM«g  kii  felhnMitiieBa,  in  thetiae  of  the  leoond 


Pnnie  war,  as  to  whether  th^  were  to  job  tbo 

Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  inusted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  rain.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  ranain  bithful 
totheRomana  (Liv.  zxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  TRAoic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Paeda^. 
iiL  12)  and  Stobaeus.  (Semm.  76.)       [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESCAmMMB^).  l.AOredc 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Cos,  and,  Uk« 
many  other  of  his  eountrymen,  went  to  Uie  conrt 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanua,  b.  c.  465 
—425.  Here  he  cured  Mega^sus,  Uie  lung's 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  acandaloas 
amour  with  hts  wiihk  Amytis,  who  was  henelf  a 
most  pn>6igat«  woman.  For  this  offence  ApoUo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
abtmt  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctenas,  Dt  Heb,  Pen.  §S  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Anotbw  Greek  phyridan,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  fint  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  Bid  by  Galen  (de  Com.  Ptdt,  iiL  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  1S9)  to  have  diSered  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history ;  but  he 
is  someUmes  confounded  with  ApoUooins  of  Cy- 
jnus,  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
AroAXtM'fSav  instead  of  'AwaUsn'lov  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [ApolloniusCypbiub,]  Hemayperhapa 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  {One^oer.  iv.  2),  and  A<!tias  (tetiaK  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c.  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  ApoUoinadf.  (Fabricius,  BUiL  Or. 
vol.  xiii.  p. 74,  ed.  vet)  [W.A.G.] 

APOLLCyNIUS  fAvoxWFMt),  historical.  1. 
The  son  of  Chaiinns,  awoinled  b;  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  irf  Egypt,  B.  &  381. 
(Arrian,  AwA.  iii.  5 ;  Cnrtias,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Selracna, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  whoi  he  went  la 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollooins  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  fiuniliet 
bad  been  kmg  connected  by  friendship.  The  fiir 
ther  of  Apollonins,  who  bote  the  aune  name,  had 
possessed  great  inflnwice  with  Sdaneu.  (Polyb. 
xxxL  19,21.) 

3.  The  spdcesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An* 
tiochns  IV.  to  Rome,  in  a  &  173.  He  brought 
frcnn  bis  master  tribute  and  rich  pmenta,  and  re- 
quested the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
<jius  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
fiuher  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  IiL  6.) 

4.  Of  Clasamenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  B.  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  ^ 
Egj-pt.  (Polyb.  xrviiL  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  prindpal  leaden  during  the  revolt 
of  the  sla^'es  in  Sicilr,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  b.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  LocuUns  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  bj  bribes  and  the  proniise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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dnced  Apollonius  to  betny  the  oUwr  lesden  of 
ths  innurection,  and  to  sid  the  Honuiia  in  «np- 
pmnng  it.  (Dtod.  xzztL  Edag.  I.     529,  Ac) 

6.  Of  Dr^Mtonm,  s  wn  of  Niecm,  wu  a  ^rwt- 
^te  bat  wealthy  peiMii,  who  had  accnmulated 
great  treanirea  by  tobbing  oipbaus  of  their  pco- 
perty,  and  was  ipoiled  in  bJa  tnm  by  Veires.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchiae,  and  then  receired 
the  Roman  namo  of  A.  Clodio*.  (Ci&  m.  Ven.  it. 
17 ;  QnintiL  ix.  3l  S  53.) 

7.  A  tynot  of  a  town  in  MeeqxrtnBia  called 
Zraodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Craaeua 
in  B.  c.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  then.  (Plat.  Croat.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parik.  p.27,'ed.  Schveigh.)     [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  ('AmUUfnot),  liteiary.  1. 
Of  JuDOAXSAn,  %  Gnak  miter,  tlw  anther  of  « 
woiIe  <hi  the  festivals,  (n^  J^pmir;  Haipocnt. 
a.  m  ■wiKaoMts,  Ilvav^^ia,  XoAicfux ;  PhoL  e. 

2,  Of  Alabanda,  samsmed  6  Mo^wdt,  was 
iune  years  older  than  Apolloaiiu  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  '  He  . 
was  a  dietoridflii,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  when  be  taught  riwtoiic.  (Strab.  m. 
p.  655.)  Scaerola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  desinie  philosophy.  (Cic.  da  OraU  i  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  papil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  diimiued  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  althoogh  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic  de  OraL  I  28;  comp.  Spalding, 
adQiiH^i.p.490,  ii.  p.453,iT.p.562;  Clinton, 
F.AvoLiLp.  147,&e.) 

S.  Of  Alabanda,  snnamed  Mohm,  Hkewise  a 
riietoriuan,  who  Mt  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  ziv,  ^  655);  but  be  qipeacs  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  eooru 
of  jitstice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  &  a 
88,  be  received  instroctions  from  bim  at  Borne. 
(Cic.  BnL  Is  &  c  81,  when  Sulla  wu  dic- 
tator, Apollomos  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
tke  Rbodians,  on  which  occaoon  Cioero  again  be- 
nefited \iY  his  instructions.  {Brut  90.)  Pour 
years  later,  when  Cicero  retnraed  from  Asia,  he 
■tud  fat  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  bad  an  ohmv- 
tmuty  of  admiring  the  pmetieal  (Aoqoanea  of  Apol- 
loiins  in  the  ooort*  as  weD  as  hie  skill-in  teadung; 
(Bmt  91.)  ApoUoniaa  is  also  called  a  distin- 
gnished  writer,  rat  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  ai^>ear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  sabjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems, 
Phoebam.  i.  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  QuaeA  Homeric  p^ 
0.)  Joseplnis  («.  Apiuu  iL  38)  moitions  some 
work  of  bis  in  wUcb  he  spoke  oraunst  the  Jews, 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Pint 
Caei.  3 ;  Suet  Caa.  4 ;  comp.  ad  JtL  ii.  1, 
BrtO.  79,  de  IinmL  i.  56 ;  Plot  do.  4 ;  QtuntlL 
iii.  1.  g  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Apurodisiah  in  Cilicia,  is  called  1^  Sni- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tndles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  tldrd  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (KofHK^),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teentii  book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (i.  m.  Bdf>- 
yvaOf  XpvffttOf^fy  "Ayie^xt,  XmMv  tux*"  ■  Etym. 
M,  a.  th'A^nures,  &e.) 


5.  The  son  of  AacHaBULua,  Anchebtiis,  or  An- 
chibins,  was  like  his  hther  an  oninent  ^prammariaB 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  abont  the  tmM  of  An- 
gnitDs,  and  was  the  teacher  of  A|4osi,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymaiu 
This  is  the  statement  of  Snidas,  which  ViUtnaon 
has  endeavoured  to  eonfinn.  Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apdlonins  Hved  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  oar  ApoUoains  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  mode  use  of  a  similar  irork  written 
by  Apion.  This  ofunion  aeema  indeed  to  be  tlis 
more  probable  of  the  two;  bat,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Ap^kmios  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  us  a 
valuable  and  inatiuctive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
eeauider  the  lose  of  so  nuny  other  woriu  d  tbe 
same  kind.  It  is  nnfortunately,  hoiraver,  vary 
much  intopohted,  and  moat  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Villoison  inm  a  MS.  of  St.  Oennain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1779,  2  toIs.  feL,  witb 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  lAtin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Lnpsig,  in  3 
vols.  4to.)  H.  TolHoa  afborwarda  pnUisbed  a  new 
edition  with  some  additimol  notea,  bnt  witbovt  Vil- 
loison's  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lugd.  Bab 
1788,  Bto.)  Bekker's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Bei> 
lin,  18S3,  8vo.  This  ApoUonins  is  probably  tbe 
same  as  tiie  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres- 
uons  pecoliar  to  Herodotus.  (E^moL  M.  &  «a, 
Kw^f  and  ffo^urrljs.) 

6.  Of  Abcauin,  an  biitoriaB.  (Ste|dL  ^b.  t.  v, 

7.  Of  Athiks,  a  K^hist  and  riietorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  tbe  eraperor  Sevoua,  and  waa  a 
pupil  flf  Adrianni.  He  distinguidied  himaelf 
his  finenaie  eloquenoe,  and  tan^t  tbetuic  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Hwaclddea.  He 
was  ^p<^ted  1^  the  mperor  to  the  choir  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salair  of  one  talent.  He 
held  aeTenl  hi^h  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  ^"«n— if  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
di|doiutiBt  than  aa  a  ibetorician.  His  dedama- 
timis  an  said  to  have  excdled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beanty,  and  pro|aie^; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  lythmicaL  (Phi- 
lostr.  Va.  Supk.  ii.  20 ;  Eodoc.  p.  57,  &e.) 

8.  Of  ATU1N8,  a  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  woHc 
on  the  obscote  poetiy  of  bis  father.  (Athen,  xiv. 
p.  620  J  SoTADn.) 

9;  Samamed  'ArrtAWr,  the  author  <tf  a  wnk 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Oneu:  i.  84,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  eon  of  Chabris,  a  Qreek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
{Vetp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. {/L  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric.  Bibi.  Gnuc  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Cbalcxdon  or  Chakia,  or,  aoeordbg  to 
Dion  Casuus  (Ixxi  35)of  Niconiedio,  was  invited 
by  the  «nperor  Antoninus  PiuR  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Marcos  in 
philosophy.  (Cs{>itolin,  Aniimm,  Ptu,  10 ;  M.  An- 
tonio, de  RtbMS  «uu,  i  8 ;  Lucion,  Dwnon.  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric  B&d.  Grate,  iii  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freedman  of  Crassub,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero\  and  served  in  the  amy  of  J.  Cae- 
sar in  tbe  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  fUIowed  him 
into  Spoiiu  He  waa  a  man  of  gnat  diligence  and 
learning,  and  »"rV>nT  to  write  a  history  u  the  ex- 
pkuu    Caefur.   For  thia  raam  (Seeco  gare  him 
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•TOyflittaiiia  letter  of  recaaaiendatiiHi  to  Cw- 
■E.  {Gt.  ad  PamiL  xilL  6.) 

13.  A  Christian  writer,  whoee  puenta  and 
coBBtiy  are  unknown,  bat  who  U  believed  to  have 
bees  bUiqi  of  Ephecu,  and  to  have  Kved  aboat 
the  Tear  a.  n,  192.  Ha  wrote  a  work  s^MMtng 
the  emn  and  the  conduct  of  the  Chrirtian  lect 
(aDed  Calaphrygee,  aome  fiagmmtB  of  whkfa  are 
pewrted  m  EiuelHaa.  (HuL  Eeelm,  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertnliian  defended  the  sect  of  the  MontaniaU 
■gainu  thu  Apc^oniua,  and  the  eeventh  book  of 
im  work  npl  iKoriLrtmt  was  eepeciallj  directed 
■piBBt  ApoUtNUiM.  (Aaetor  Praedeitinati.  oc  26, 
37,«8i  Can,  Hid.  i.  p.  63;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Awic.Tii.pw  194.) 

14.  A  Chrutun,  who  raffered  martyrdtmi  at 
Bone  in  the  reign  of  Conunodiu.  He  ii  nid  to 
faa*e  been  a  Roman  wnator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beantiM  defence  of  Chriitianity  in  the  Roman 
mat^  wiatk  warn  afianmda  T™"T'ti^H  into  Oreek 
and  iuKrt«d  by  EnMbina  in  hia  history  ik  the 
Maityn,  bat  is  now  loeL  (Hieranym.  Epid,  84, 
CMag.42y&3iEwh.Hitt.K)ci4i.r.2l.)  Ni- 
o^croa  (it.  26}  confoundi  the  martyr  Aptjiomiu 
with  Apoilonina  the  ^ter  agaiaat  the  Cstaphiygee. 
(Cave,  JHmL  ZcL  i.  p.  £3;  Fabric.  BOL  Gratcm. 
piles.) 

15.  soniHBed  Ckonob,  a  native  of  laama  in 
Caria,  was  a  philoiopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
npil  of  Eobnlidea,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
DiodoraSiwho  leenTed  from  his  master  the  nmamo 
Omoi.  (9tcafa.ziT.p.658;  Siog.  LaSrt.  ii  111.) 

16.  Sunamed  Dvbcolos,  that  is,  the  iU-tem- 
peved,  was  a  ion  aS  Mnesithens  and  Aiiadne,  and 
ban  at  Alexandria,  where  he  fioorished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninns  Pint.  He  was 
am  of  the  most  renowned  grommariani  of  his 
time,  pmly  <n  aoeonnt  of  his  nnmeroiu  and  ex- 
crileBt  wtiikai  and  partly  m  aceonnt  of  his  son, 
Aelina  HenK&n,  who  had  been  edncated  b^  liim, 
ud  was  aa  great  a  gtanuaariao  as  hunseif. 
Apdloniiis  is  nid  to  have  been  to  poor,  that  he 
m  obliged  to  write  on  sheila,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  prDCDiing  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  stale  of  mind  to  whidi 
he  awed  the  anmaine  <i  Ihrooohw.  He  Uved  and 
was  fasried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bmefainm  or  Iltipui^fuM'.  Bat,  nnleos  he  ia 
omfbanded  with  AjN^onitu  of  Ch^cis,  he  also 
^wnt  aome  time  at  Rome,  wheiB  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

ApoUimins  and  bis  son  are  called  by  Priscjan  in 

WVCnl  piipnan  ttm  gi»atii«t  nf  all  g»^iHHmian^  MmI  - 

he  dedues,  tfiat  it  was  only  owing  to  the  aanstauce 

which  be  dniTed  from  their  works  that  he  was 
ntaUed  to  nndertake  his  task.  (Priadan*  Praef. 
orffiiA.  taad  ti.  viiL  p.  833,iz.  init.  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
Eke  a  ^iteoi,  aad  is  therefore  called  by  Priaaan 
"gMmaticomm  prinoqM.''  A  list  his  woAs, 
wat  tf  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Soidai,  and  a 
more  complete  one  in  FabriciuiL  {SAL  Oraee.  n. 

272,  Ac.)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  thooe 
whidi  an  atill  extant.  1.  n*^  awri^ms  «6 
iJmm  fOfSr^  *da  Conatmetioiie  Ontimua,''  or 
"de  Orffinatiotie  dve  Cotistrvetkne  Dictionun," 
infavrbotdu.  Thefirateditimtof  thiswoi^  is  the 
AUine.  (Vraice,  1495,  foL)  A  mndi  better  one, 
with  a  I^tin  traniiation  and  notes,  was  published 
Fr.  Sylburg,  Frank£  ISflO,  4to.  The  last  edi- 
tisB,  which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  aawilance 


of  fintr  Mw  MSS.,  u  I.  Bekker'k,  BefliB,18I7, 8v«. 
2,  n^il  iaFTmntilas,  "  de  Pronomine  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekker  in  the  Mawmt.  Antiq.  St^d. 
L  2,  Berlin,  18]  1,  Svo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Bedin.  I8I4,  Bvo.  3.  tUpi  nMgfmr.  *«de  C<h>- 
jimctionibns,"  and  4.  twif^nfftdnrnt^  **d0 

Adverbiu,"  are  both  printed  m  B^ar^  ^asoifot. 
ii  p.  477,  dec 

Among  the  wotiu  ascribed  to  Apdkmins  1^  * 
Suidas  there  is  one  vfpl  mrt^vaiUviis  Urroplta, 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  geaoallT 
believed  that  tha  work  of  one  ApoUonios,  whioi 
was  publi^wS  together  with  Antminna  l-nt^^l^ 
by  XyUttder,  nnder  the  title  "Hiitoriae  Conmeo- 
titiae,"  (Basel.  1568,  Svo.)  u  the  nme  as  tha 
work  ascribed  by  Suidaa  to  ApoUrains  Dyseoloe ; 
and  MeursioB  and  suboequenUy  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  ApoUraius 
Dyscoloa.  This  wwk  thus  edited  three  tunes  is  a 
coUeetion  of  inmdNfid  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
tha«d  fiem  the  wwki  a  Aristotle,  nieophrarttu, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  di&rent 
from  what  the  title  <rf  the  work  mentioned  by 
Snidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyacolos  wnrte 
a  wMk  wfaidb  was  on  exposition  of  certain  erron 
or  fcrgeriea  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreoveiv  qmtea  from  the  work  of  Apolkmius 
Dyacolos  passages  which  an  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Menruus  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  CB,  11,  IS,  17-)  The  conctusioa  thera- 
fore  must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonitu  Djicoloa 
w^il  Kart^mffftdnit  ttnoptat  is  Mit,  and  that  tha 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  beloi^  to  an 
Ap<JloniuB  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester^ 
mann,  Scr^:4ora  Aenaa  mtrabiL  p.  20,  Ac.,  when 
the  wo^  of  the  unknown  Apolkoiu  ii  alio  fawop* 
porated,  pp.  103—1 16.) 

17-  A  native  of  Eenr,  a  writer  who  is  tefi» 
red  to  by  Theophilns  Antiodienits  (ad  AiOolyc.  iii, 
pjpL  127, 136,  189)  as  an  authority  respecting  v*- 
tmu  iniiniinia  upon  tha  age  of  tha  worid.  Whether 
1m  is  the  oame  as  the  ApoUonins  from  wh<mi  Athe- 
namit  (t.  p.  191)  quotes  a  pasnge  concerning  the 
aympoda  of  the  ancwnt  Egyptians,  is  ODcertain. 
The  number  of  pmons  oi  the  name  of  Apolkniu, 
who  wore  natives  of  Egypt,  ia  so  gnat,  that  onieM 
some  .otiker  distingoishing  epithet  is  added,  it  u 
impossible  to  ny  who  they  were.  An  ApoUonius, 
an  EgyptiBD,  ia  mentioned  as  a  aoothsayer,  who 
pnq>heaii9d  the  death  of  CiUgntB.  (Dion  Caas, 
lix.29;) 

18.  SUBMud  EnMWUPRUS  (fl8o¥fK(fot^  a 
writw  referred  to  by  the  Schdiaat  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (i.  v.  tiSod^a)  it 
ia  probable  that  he  was  scnne  Uamjed  gninunarian. '  . 

19.  Of  LAoniCEA,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  aatfology  {atiroiogitt  apnidetmaiioa)  in 
whidit  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
ncanical  errors.  (Paulas  Alei.  Pra»f.  ad  Itc^og.) 
In  the  nyal  libnzy  ctf  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 

,  omtain  ing  "  Apoteleomata"  of  one  ApoUonius, 
wiiidi  FuridnabdieT«a  tobe  the  woik  MApidh»- 
nina  <tf  iMdkea. 

20.  Of  MvifDUS,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  louncd 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Senec  <^iaaL  A'ot. 
vii  3  and  17.)    His  statements  respecting  the 
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cometo,  which  SenecH  has  proierved,  are  snffident 
to  ahewthat  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
aBtronoroy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  ApoU(»- 
nids,  s  grammarian  of  Myndui,  who  is  mentioned 
bjr  Stephaniu  Byzantins  (ft.  v,  UMlos),  is  nn- 
certain. 

21.  Of  Naccratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  asaist&nce 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  duui;  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  tetirmtent  His 
nond  conduct  is  censured,  as  be  had  a  son  Rnfi- 
tius  by  a  coDcafaine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philoatr.  Fit.  Sa^ 
ii.  19,  26.  §  2  i  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

22.  PBRGABira.    See  belov. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Snidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  llleuB  and  Rhode,  and  bom  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  pfayle  Ptolemaia, 
whereas  Athenaeus    (til  p.  283)    and  Aelian 
(Hilt,  An.  XT,  23)  describe  bim  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citisen  of  Nancntis.    H«  appears  to 
haTe  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  about  b.  c  235,  and 
his  moat  active  period  &lls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.    (b.  c.  204 — 181.)    In  his  yonth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimacbus,  bat  afterwards  we  find 
s  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  expluned  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  roost  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
tile  ancient  poets  <^  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitattt  taem,  offended  Callimacbus,  or  perii^ 
even  entreised  contempt  for  his  poetry.    Ilie  love 
of  ApoUoniua  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed BO  great,  and  had  such  fiucinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (lifnjSos)  he  begas  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  lead  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  It  did  not  meet  witii 
the  approbation  of  the  audience^    The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  iUtHI,  which  ww  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Caliimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  die  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetrj'.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  fiulure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Caliimachus  which 
is  still  extant  {AntAol.  Graec.  xi.  275)  was  written  ' 
ai  that  time.    Caliimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in-  ' 
vectire-poem  called  "  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of 

.  ihe  nature  of  whi^  we  may  form  some  idea  fimn  I . 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  In  a  poem  of  the  nme  name. 
Caliimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  ApoUonios,  espe- 
cially in  V.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  drcum-  { 
stances  Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to  • 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of  i 
Greek  literature  and  learning.    Here  he  revised  < 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodlans,  who  re-  i 
ceived  it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re-  1 
putation  soon  rtin<;  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho-  I 
dians  honoured  him  with  their  frandiise  and  other  '. 


.  distinctions,  Apdionius  now  rwarded  himself  as 
'  a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  irt  bU 
'  times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstandmg  these  disUnctiona,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  reed  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  wiA  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  &me  and  popnlari^.  Ac- 
ceding to  Suidas,  ApoUonios  succeeded  Entto^ 
thoiei  as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, tn  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
B.  c  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  <rf 
his  luogn^ihen  statn,  thiU  he  was  buried  in  tha 
nme  twnb  with  Callimaehiu. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  {ArpomuUiea)^  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  srill  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
bu  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  whtdi  he  derived  this  or  that  acoonnL 
Hie  poem  gives  a  stntgfatfinrward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.  The  epieodea,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuses  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  ia  the  hero  ci  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  Thecharacter  ofMedeia,onthe 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  giadnd 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.  The  huiguaga  ii  an  imitatioa  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  haa 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  ia  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet  The  Argonantica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  it*  sppemmo  the  work  aeems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
sDch  as  Charon,  wrote  commentariea  upon  it  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  One  Eirenaeus  is  also  menrioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commeataiy  on 
the  Argonautica.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Riod.  L 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)  The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  pabliahed  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer'a  edition  of  the 
Aignuntiea,  and  consist  chiefly  <tf  verttal  e^riana- 
Ums  and  critidanu.  Among  the  Romans  the 
ArgonauUca  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentlns 
Varro  Atadnus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  87.)  The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.  In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  one  Marianus  made  a  Greek  paiaphiaae 
of  Apollonius'  poem  in  5608  iambica.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonantica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  Lascnris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.  The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition 
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b  dnt  of  BntDck.  (AnentonL  1780.  in  4to.  rad 
8m) .  The  adition  ti  Beck  (Lnprig,  1797,  8to.) 
b  ineomplele,  and  the  only  Tftlnme  whidi  appeared 
of  it  contunt  Uie  text,  with  a  Latin  tnnshUion 
and  a  few  critical  notea.  G.  Schaefer  publiihed 
an  edition  (Leipc  IBIO — 13,  2  toU.  Sto.),  which 
is  an  imjHOTement  upon  Uat  of  Bnmck,  and  ia  the 
fint  in  which  the  Paris  Sdidia  are  printed.  The 
beat  ediiKn  n  thtt  of  WdhauE,  Lopng.  1828, 
3  Tok.  Sto,  iriucfa  Gontaina  the  TCiunu  nailingi  of 
13  HSS^  the  Scholia,  and  ihort  notea. 

Beddea  tlie  Argonautica  and  e|ngranu(Airtoain. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  poaww  only  the  one  on 
Otnimachm,  ApoUonius  wrote  levflrB]  other  wotk* 
whidi  are  now  kst  Two  of  them,  'Afx<A^ 
(Aihen.  z.  451^  and  «pdf  Z^p^orow  (SchoL 
Venet  ad  Horn.  JL  uiL  657),  wen  pcoMAj  gtam- 
matical  wihIci,  and  the  liUter  may  hare  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
bj  Zeoodotns,  for  the  Schiriia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ifly  Fsftr  to  ApoSoniiiB.  A  third  class  of  Apol- 
Indni^writingB  were  hi*  vrltrnr,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  or  fcnndation  of  serwal  towns.    These  ' 

poena  wen  cf  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
meet  of  them  seem  to  hare  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter Terse.  The  following  are  known :  1,  *P^8ov 
KtivUf  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  an  preserred 
in  StejihiDns  of  Bynntimn  (a  v.  Ai(rMr%  and  to 
lAieh  w«  hire  periuua  to  refer  the  statements 
coDtmnei  in  the  Seholttrt  Ml  Pindar.  (Oi:Tii86; 
PfOL  IT.  57.)  a.  Vmmfimn  m-ltnt,  ot  which 
six  Unes  are  preserred  in  Atheoneos.  (Tii.  p.  283, 
&c;  camp.  Aelian,  Hid.  An.  it.  23.)  3.  'AAfCoi^ 
^wfat  arW  rSchol  ad  ITuand.  Tier.  11.)  4. 
Xarfsw  Kfiffu.  (Paniien.  Erot.  1  and  11.)  5.  KW- 
Afi  mint.  (Steph.  Bye  t.  e.  Vuxnlptor.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  vane  or 
pnM«  ia  nncertun,  as  no  fragments  an  extant. 
6.  Ktawis,  whicli  may  likewise  have  been  an 
aeconnt  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
book*-  Two  choliamlnc  lines  of  it  an  extant 
(Steph.  Byx.  s.  m>.  Xoipo,  K^pu^M.)  (Compan 
E.  Gerhard,  LeetMom$  ApoUotUamtA,  Leiptig,  1816, 
8tol  ;  Weichert,  Ueber  dia  Lebe»  wtd  OediM  dn 
ApoUoma  wm  Rkodmi,  Meissen,  1821,  8to.) 

24.  A  Strian,  a  platooic  philosopher,  who  lived 
abont  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  bin  works  an  orada  whidi  pnaniaed  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  wodfi.  (^artian. 

25.  TvANica.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Ttrb,  a  stoic  philoso^er,  who  lived  in 
Ae  Rsgn  of  Pti^emy  Anletea,  ia  mentioned  by 
IKogeoBS  Laertini  (viL  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  woric  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  irira^  -rmv 
Ami  Zi)MNxo>  ^Ao<r6^M>  teal  Twf  ^SAfMv,  and 
which  ^pean  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philoai^hen  and  their  wiitii^  irom  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  thia  ApoOomna  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  wonc  on  ftmale  philosophers 
(Phot  CW.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo- 
gical work  (jcpofiKi)  of  which  Stephanna  Byian- 
tins  (l  c.  XaXjtifTipia')  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Ttex,  ia  the  hem  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance^ the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Earth 
{Advenar.  hSL  1)  tbong^t  that  the  anthor  waa  a 
Christian  of  the  nnaa  of  Sjmponns.  About  the 
year  a,  d.  1500,  the  nBUDce  was  pat  into  ao- 
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called  political  wne  by  Constaatinns  or  Gabriel 
Cmitianua,  and  waa  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translatian  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  "  Namtio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4te.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  thia  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  waa  translated  into  nwat  ol  the  Ennpean  lan- 
gnsgea.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  aumamed  PERaAEUS,fitan 
Peiga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  dty,  a  mathemati- 
dan  educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  auocesson 
of  Euclid.  He  waa  bom  in  the  nign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Eutoc.  Comm.  im  Ap.  Chn.  lib.  L),  and 
died  under  Phifopat«,  who  rngned  a  c  222 — 
205.  (H^haeaL  op.  Phot  ood.  cxc.)  He  was, 
ther^re,  pnboUy  about  40  yean  younger  than 
Archimedea.  His  geometrical  woi^s  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procond  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc  /.  c) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
f,  from  his  fondness  for  obaerving  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  te  our  lime, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  ei^t  books. 
Of  these  the  first  fonr,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Gt«ek ;  and  lUI  Imt  the 
eig^tii  in  Arabic;  The  dghth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmats  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
fonaer  geomatan  had  done  ;  they  tnat  of  the  de- 
finitiona  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  as^ptotesi 
mutual  intersections,  &c.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  moat  of  what  followa 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifA  treats  of  ttie  longest  and  shortest  right 
tines  (in  other  words  the  normait)  which  can  be 
drawn  fma  a  (pven  point  to  the  curve.  Hie  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  nnuhuity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  nlatea  diiefly  to  their  diametera, 
and  lectilineNi  fignma  described  upon  them. 

We  kam  from  Eatocins  {Omam.  in  hh.  i.%  that 
Hendioa  in  his  life  of  Anaimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  n^y  quoted  by  the  same 
autiioi  bom  0  em  in  us :  that  neither  Ardiimedea 
nor  ApoDooiua  jHetended  to  have  invnntod  this 
brandi  of  Geometry,  bat  that  Apdlonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas 
Arehimedes,  according  to  the  andent  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  rigit  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicukr  to  its  side,  so  that  Uie  spedes  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  oime ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  oiijr 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  light  line  passing 
always  through  the  drcumference  of  a  fixed  drde 
and  anj/  fixed  point.  The  prindpal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  **  ApoU.  Perg.  Conic  lib. 
viii.,&c,"  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectonl  reatontion  founded  on  the  introdurtory 
lemmata  of  Pappus,  lite  first  ftur  books  were 
tnnalated  into  Xdtin,  and  pnbUshed  by  J.  Bi^ 
MonoB  (Vemee^  and  by  Commandine 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  5th,  and  7th  were 
tnnulated  from  an  Ambk  niKuitaaiiit  in  ^e 
Hedioean  libniy  1^  Abahara  EduUenui  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Fltwenoe,  1661);  and 
by  Ravitu  (Kilonii,  1669). 

ApoUoniiu  was  the  author  of  MTeral  other 
vorkt.  The  following  are  described  by  P^pm  in 
the  7th  bock  of  hii  Mathematical  Collection! : — 

Tltp)  A6yov  'Amroft^i  and  11^  Xteplou  *Awo- 
TQ/u^i,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  imw  a  line 
thniigh  a  given  point  so  as  to  cat  sc^imeDta  from 
two  given  lines,  let.  in  a  given  redo,  ^d.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  Gret  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  oonjeetonl  mtofattoD  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n*pl  AMtpunUpfp  To/iqr.  To  fiod  s  poiBt  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  shoald 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  L  c)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt. 
Simson.  Iltpl  T^Ttw  'ErnrMNV,  "  A  Treatise 
in  two  bodu  on  Plane  LoeL  Restored  by  Robt. 
Sinwon,"  Ofaug.  1749. 

Ilfpl  'Ero^M',  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
passing  through  one  or  more  tA  three  given 
pi^ta,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  vrhich 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  drdes  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zero  and  infiiuty,  (Ap.  de  Tactitmibus 
qnae  supers.,  ed.  J,  Q.  CamereK"  Ooth.  at  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

NfdovtM'.  To  draw  through  a^^Ten  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  givep  portion  of  it  showd  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stored by  S.  Horsley,  Oxou.  177U.) 

ProcluB,  in  his  eonunentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  Dt  Ooeilea  and  Ik  PerttiTiatu 
RationUuu. 

Ptolemy  (Moon.  Qmd.  lib.  xiL  init)  refers  to 
ApoIIonias  for  the  demonstiation  of  certain  pro- 
pooitions  relative  to  the  stations  and  retrc^radations 
of  the  planets. 

Entocins,  in  tiis  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Cireoli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
waA  called  'flmn^Coov,  (see  Wallis,  C^.  vol.  iiL 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
WaUii.  {Op.  vol  iil  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  JTist. 
det  Mathhn.  vol  i ;  Halley,  Pra^.  eui  Ap.  Coaic  ; 
Wenrich,  de  auoL  Graee.  vtnifmibia  et  tomment, 
Sj/riaeu,  Arab.  Armat,  Penidmm,  Lipa.  1842; 
Pope  Blonnt,  OfMir.  OUl  .^sO.)  [W.F.D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AweAXiMat 
Tmuwot),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  bom  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  u  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  8ape^ 
natuBl  powBia,  and  the  parallel  wfaidi  modem  and 
ancient  writen  have  attempted  to  dnw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  qtiestions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discnss  after  giving  an  aocoont  of  the 
conlanta-of  the  waA.  itselt 
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Apollonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kmdred  with  the  foundeit  of  the  aty  of  Tyana, 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  oth;Br  story  of  the 
incamatioD  of  the  god  Protons,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agem^.   At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigji- 
bouring  town  of  Ae^.    Here  he  is  said  to  hava 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Eptcoiean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preferenoe  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxecus  of  Hera- 
cles (PhiL  i.  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  ti 
treading  in  the  fbotateps  of  PythagMas  hod  idsed 
him  in  his  eariiest  yxnith,  be  b^n  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained from  nninnil  fbod  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  sappoaed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  fiivour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  ^e  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  fiitfaer's  death :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  livii^  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  hu  poorer  rebtives  (PhiL 
i.  13),  he  returned  to  the  disciidine  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  Uie  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Aua  Minor,  going  from  city  to  ci^, 
and  everywhere  dii^uting,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.   There  is  a  Uank  in  hia  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  aboat  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.    He  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
hia  ttaveb  to  the  east;  and  here  Phikwtiatns 
sends  forth  his  boo  on  a  voya^     discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  r^idly  to  follow  him. 
From  A^ae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  nnta  to  India,  he  diieoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanea,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theui|[ic  se- 
crets.   He  next  viuted  Tazila,  the  capital  of 
Phraortea,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  larchaa, 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  and  dia|)uted  with  In- 
dian OymnoBophists  already  vened  m  Alexandrian 
philosc^hy.  (PhiL  iiL  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  tint  hear  of  his  pre- 
tenuons  to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  tiie  east.     If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  ^  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  <rf  his  life,  we  are  of  coarse  led  to  suspect 
some  oolluHon  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relieC 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  hu 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  l^sbtor.  At 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admisiicHi  to  them  ontil 
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a  later  poiod  <rf  hu  lift:  tke  Hune  erase  ezcloded 
him  at  the  can  itf  Tn^hoiuiu  (frnn  whence  he 
pretended  to  have  obtaiiied  the  mmi  books  of 
pTthagona),  and  whkh  h«  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
IS.)  After  Tinting  I^cedaemoD,  Cc^th,  and  the 
other  tovns  of  Greece,  he  bent  bit  ctniTM  towards 
Rome,  and  arrired  there  jnst  after  an  edict  against 
magicians  had  been  iseaed  by  Nero^    He  was  im- 
■Koistely  bftnaht  before  Teleunns  the  omunl,  and 
TqidHaw,  the  ttromite  of  the  empMor,  the  fint  of 
whom  disnisaed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philowphy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  whkh  conld  make  the  letters  Tanish  frmn 
the  indictment    On  hia  acquittal,  be  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  waa  aAuitted  to  the  mysteiiei ;  and 
from  Atbou  pnceeded  to  Alexwuliia,  where  Vea- 
pasan,  who  waa  matoring  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  wbicfa  might  be  made  of  socfa  an  ally.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly cnriona  aa  exhibiting  ApoUonins  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  asnimed  by  Prthagorsa 
— ^jkaophov  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespanan 
wti  met  «t  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  ei 
magistratea,  pisefects  and  philoaopben,  and  haatily 
a«ked  whether  the  Tyanean  waa  among  the  niun- 
ber.    Being  tdd  that  he  waa  philosophizing  in  the 
Seiapenm,  be  poeaeded  ^thnr,  and  begged  AptA- 
kmins  to  make  him  empmr :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  **he  had  already  done  so,  in  pmyii^  the 
({ods  for  a  jnst  and  venerable  tonre^;"  npon 
which  Veqiaaian  deckied  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.    A  conndl  of  philosophm 
was  Gmrthwitb  held,  incinding  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoki  in  die  enpeior's  train,  in  which  the  qnea- 
tioa  WM  fbrmall^  debated,  Enphmtes  protesting 
agabst  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  Uie  base 
aibserriencj  of  ApoUomos,  and  advocating  the 
restuadon  of  a  republic,  (v.  31.)    This  dispute 
lud  the  fbondation  of  a  lasting  qnarrel  between 
Hut  two  philosophers;  to  which  Philostratns  often 
sDndea.   The  laat  jonney  of  Apidlonins  waa  to 
EtUqaa,  whence  be  tetnmed  to  amle  in  the  Imiian 
cities.   The  same  friendship  which  his  &tber  had 
shewn  was  continned  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
Titoa,  who  is  stiid  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
CiGeia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  tlut  he 
wunld  one  day  vint  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Deniitim.  ApoOomiu  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
nneagf  Aa^  Minor  against  the  tyrant.    An  order 
waa  sent  to  bnng  him  to  Boine,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  antidpate  hj  voltmtarily  surreadenng 
oiiBiel^  to  avoid  bringing  snspiciim  on  his  compa- 
nion*. On  being  condnjcted  into  the  caipaw^ 
{aescDce,  hia  prodenee  deserted  him :  ha  bnncbed 
ftrth  into  the  paiae  of  Nem,  and  was  hurried  to 

CI,  loaded  with  diains.  The  durges  against 
resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
Bogolarity  of  his  dresa  and  appesiance,  his  bong 
wcnliipped  as  a  god,  and  hk  aactificing  m  diiid 
wHh  Nem  for  an  an^ny.  Aa  destradaao  seemed 
napeodino,  it  waa  a  tune  to  display  his  niiaenliMU 
powciB :  he  vanished  from  his  peraecatota ;  and 
aAn  ^tearing  to  Darius  at  Pnteoli  at  the  nme 
hour  ht  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  ova: 
nto  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
givoi  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
hira.  The  last  years  of  his  lib  were  ^bably 
vent  at  E^esos,  where  he  is  said  to  uve  pro- 
mimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
inatant  H  toA  pbeo.    Three  ^ace^-E^heiiis, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  daim  to  the  honour  id 
being  his  last  dwdling-idace.  Tyana,  where  a 
tem^e  was  dedicated  to  fain,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  i^oceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
queetions.  L  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostrstus  was  founded.  II.  How 
br,  if  at  all,  it  was  deugned  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  IIL  The  nal  chancter  of  Apolkaiiiu 
himself. 

I.  Hovrever  imposuble  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tiatus,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
oiqwaled  to  as  such  by  contempomry  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
.^Mdloniua  himadf^  should  be  sinidy  tiw  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  fslse 
hoods  of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  and 
more  absurd  aa  they  are  brther  distant),  eastern 
foiry  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
1^  Philostiatus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  Airther,  that  the  history  itself 
stripped  of  the  mincles,  is  probably  as  blse  aa  the 
miiadea  themselves.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reec|)tion  of  the  narrative  among  the  anoanta, 
and  evNi  among  die  fothera  tiioiuBlvM,  nnlesi 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
chancter  of  Apdlonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
biuB  of  Caesarca,  who  answered  the  ASyos  ^lAo- 
Aq^r  wpos  XfitoTtivoos  of  Hierodes  (in  which  a 
comparison  waa  attenmted  between  oar  Lord  and 
Apcdhnina),  seems  (a  v.)  to  allow  the  troth 
of  Phileatntua*!  narrative  in  the  nmim  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  mimcnloos.  And  d>e  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pytbs^oraa, 
may  be  rather  baceable  to  the  impostor  hitnielf 
thaii  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  stUl  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  snrooaed  initinga  mm  extant;  the  manu- 
script (n  his  life  by  Damis  the  Aas3rrian  waa  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostiatus ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  di^iroved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  ot  ApoUoniiia  of  Tyona,  by  Moe- 
ngenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,  because,  he  says,  it 
ranitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Or^en,  who  bad  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
ApoUonios  as  a  magiciaa  whose  imposlan  bad  de- 
ceived many  ceiebrated  philosophers.  The  condn^ 
sion  we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  ia,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratos  gives  a  just  idea  of  hia  character  and  repo- 
tatiinii  howaver  inoanaistant  in  its  beta  and  afamid 
in  itaraaiT^ 

II,  We  have  pnipoaely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  PhihMtratns  bas  garnished  ]un  narra- 
tive, nf  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  port  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  liiK  birth  of  ApoUonins  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  t)w  incamatitm  Proteus  himself 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  song  for  joy  on  the  oo- 
canoi,  the  caating  oat  of  devili,  laisiag  ^  dead, 
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ind  healing  the  side,  the  ludden  ditappeaianeei 
and  reappearBOcea  of  ApolloDiiu,  hia  adventnrea  in 
^  cave  of  Tnphoniua,  and  the  lacred  roice  which 
called  him  at  bis  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  haTing  authority  to  reform 
the  iforid — eannot  &il  to  suggest  the  parallel  paa- 
lagea  in  the  Ooapd  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apdlonim  was  one  amon^  many  rirals  set  ap  by 
the  Edectica  (aa,  for  instance,  by  Hierodea  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  oar  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remaiking,  renewed 
by  the  EngUah  freethinkers,  Blonnt  and  Lord  Her- 
bert.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reaem- 
Uaacea  are  rery  general,  that  where  Philostratas 
has  borrowed  mm  the  Ooapel  namtiTc,  it  is  only 
aa  he  has  borrowed  from  dl  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  Uie  life 
written  by  Damia  the  groundworlc  of  the  more  re- 
cent stonr.  Moreover,  Philosttataa  wrote  at  the 
eoDunand  of  the  empreaa  Julia  Domca,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  wt  palace  of  Alexander  Sevenu, 
who  worshipped  onr  Lord  with  Orphena  and 
ApoIloniuB  among  his  Penates:  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  be  ahonld  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity;  whi]^  on  the  other  hand,  he 
wonld  be  acquunted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  dmw 
many  of  hia  own  incidtmta.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  Apollomna 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  aa  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indict  that  a 
tew  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhilnt  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel  (Ritter,  GexMeke  der  PUL 
vol  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  cluiracter  of  ApoUoniua  as  well  as  the 
&cta  ofhislifebearaiemarkableresemblance  to  those 
of  Pytha^raa,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  bo^  thrir  Uvea  may  be 
BumiDed  up.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  Apollo- 
nius  pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  waa 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  aa  a  magidan 
and  a  divine  being.  The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
&r  aa  it  can  be  ttaced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.  As  a  philosophy, 
be  is  to  be  conndered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systema,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
number*,  and  their  princi|^  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, ho  lo(dced  upon  as  quite  aabordinate,  while 
hia  main  efforta  were  directed  to  re-estabHah  the 
M  leltgton  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.  Hia  aim 
waa  to  purify  the  worahip  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  foblea  of  the  poeta 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.  In  hia  woriu  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  oSeringa,  be  rejects 
aactificea  aa  impvn  in  the  eight  of  Cm.  All  6th 
jecta  of  senae,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
rormptible  nature ;  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted ofifering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
raaaing  through  the  lips.  (Euseb.  Frvp.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtleas  connected 
with  the  Pythagoicnn  doctrine  of  the  tranamigm- 
tion  <tf  Bonu,  In  the  mindes  attribnted  to  1dm 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  dio  laws  of  natun  which 
ApoUoniiu  1^  diun  to,  bat  ntluf  »  w«Dde^ 


woricing  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  isy  wdinaiy  moL 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  ApoUoniua  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian*s  Alex- 
ander ;  and  in  this  double  character  be  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themaelvaa. 

The  fbllowing  list  of  ApollmiaaV  works  hia 
come  down  to  ua  :  1.  'Xftm  dt  Ui^iuciw. 
(Philoatr.  ViLApoU.  I  14;  Snidaa,  g.  v.  ApoU.) 
2.  nuflarf6pav  and  3,  UvOayipou  ^t,  men- 
tioned by  Suidaa,  and  probably  (aee  Ritter)  one  of 
the  woits  which,  aceoiding  to  PhilostntuB  (viiu 
19),  Ap<^oniiia  fanmghtwitJi  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonioa.  4.  AiaA|inh  vrittcai  in  lonie  OnA. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii  39.)  5.  'AmKoyta  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viiL  7.)  6.  IIspl  fiayrtlas  ivrfytHf. 
7.  TfKtral  4  wepl  AoaiAv.  (iiL  41,  iv.  19; 
Euaeb.  Prqi.  Ea.  iv.  13.)  6.  Xfirtv/ul^  quoted  by 
Suidaa.  9.  Kvjfi^tupw^  a  noriona  woriL  10. 
'EwurroAol  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  auppoMa  tboae 
which  are  srill  extant  to  be  a  spurious  woric.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Iconic 
brevity  of  their  style  auita  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive chaiacter  of  ttie  philoat^er.  They  were  cei^ 
tainly  not  inventiona  of  Phtlostratua,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  «)llection  to  whkh  be 
refers.  The  'AnXoyU  which  ia  given  by  Philos- 
tratus  (viii  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
ApoUoniua.  [B.  J.] 

APOLLONIUS,  arriata.  1.  Afollonius  and 
Tauriscub  of  Tralles,  were  two  broth  en,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  vhMh  ia  commonly  known 
as  ibe  Famese  bull,  r«n>reaenting  the  puniahm^t 
of  Diice  by  Zethna  and  Amphion.  [Dntcs.]  It 
waa  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  batos  of  CaracaUa, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  cantory,  and 
deposited  in  tbe  Famew  palaeo.  It  is  now  at 
Naplea.  After  itt  diacoveiy,  it  waa  reatored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  aQ  in  keepuig  with  ita  style,  hy 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  ia  aome  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  CaracaUa  It  waa  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  deacription  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckdmann,  who  uatinguishea 
the  old  parts  frtmi  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmannand  MliUer  refer  ita  execution 
to  the  aame  period  to  which  tbey  imagine  tht 
Laocoon  to  bdmg,  that  ia,  tfa*  period  after  Alex- 
anto  the  Oieat.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  aame 
achod  of  art,  the  Rbodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  aame  period.  therefore,  we  admit  tbe  force 
of  the  argumenta  of  Leaaing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  ot  the  Laocoon  [AoblaDab],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Famese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Roma,  and  conse- 
quently,  that  ApoUmune  and  IWiacua  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  aera.  It  ia  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  woric  before  ita  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apolkmina  and  Tatuiscua,  *^Ptr 
rentum  ii  certamen  da  se  feoere:  Ueneeiatan 
videri  ^fessi,  aed  esse  nalnralem  ArtMnidorum," 
which  IS  understood  to  mean,  that  they  fJaced  an 
inscription  on  their  woric,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther thnr  &thcr,  Artemidoras,  or  th^  teaser, 
BleiMciate%-oaglit  to  be  nutviiaeA  thur  tne  pn- 
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rent  The  Famew  Iwll  bean  do  koA  inicriptioii^ 
bat  there  an  the  marka  of  in  «flbeed  inKription 
on  s  tntnk  of  » tree  which  fbnn  a  nppoit  lor  the 
figon  Zethna.  ^ran.  xnn.  4. 1 10 ;  Windtel- 
tnaim,TPenba,Tipi52,riLp.305|  itJUSiaiArdMoL 
derKtaut.  §  157.) 

2:  An  Athenian  •ciilpt4Hr,  the  ton  of  Neetor, 
waa  the  maker  of  the  celebntted  tono  of  Hercnle* 
in  the  Belredcre,  which  ii  engnred  in  the  Mum. 
Pio-(XememL  iii,  pL  10,  and  on  which  it  inicribed 
AnOAAnNIOS  NEXrOPOX  AeHNAIOZ  EnOIEL 
From  the  fi>nnation  of  the  letter*  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  <tf  the  Molptor  mar  be  fixed  at  about  the 
biztbofChiut  Theworicitwlfboiieofthemoit 
qikndid  lematu  of  Oreciu  art.  There  ii  at  Borne 
a  itatae  of  AeBcnfaipiua  b;  the  wune  artiit.  ( Winc- 
kefanann,  Werka^  Lp.  226,  iil  pL  39,  vi.  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  tU.  p.  215 ;  Tbiench,  ^oehat,  p.  332.) 

3h  An  Atbeniaa  sculptor,  the  ion  of  Arcbias, 
made  the  bronxe  brad  of  the  young  hero,  which 
WH  fimnd  at  Hercnlaaenm  and  ii  engnvcd  in  the 
Alt.  HemU.  L  tab.  45.  It  bean  the  inacription, 
AII0AA0M1O2  APXIOT  AeHNAIOZ  EIUIHZE. 
It  probably  belong*  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  ChrisL  (Winckefaiuuin,  Werke,  n.  p.  158,  It.  p. 
284,  V.  pu  239,  viL  p.  92.) 

4.  A  iGiilptor,  whoae  name  is  inicribed  on  the 
beantifiil  marble  atatne  <tf  a  yonng  mtyr^  in  the 
poaeeantm  of  the  &ri  of  Egranont,  at  Petworth, 
SnsKx.  [P.S.] 

APOLLCNIUS  ('AwoAAiSrwi),  physicians. 
For  a  lilt  of  the  phyiiciane  of  thii  name  see 
FabridoB,  BM,  Gr.  toL  xiiL  p.  74,  ed.  ret.;  Le 
Clere,  Hi»L  de  la  Mid. ;  Halter,  miiath.  Medic 
Pmet,  ToL  i. ;  Harlcss,  Amaltcta  Hulorioo-CriL  de 
AnA^ene  Medico  el  de  Apoilomit,  ^c,  Bamberg. 
1816,  4to. ;  Sprengel,  Hui.de  la  Mid. 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antiochknub  ('AvTia;i^«ifi), 
the  name  of  two  ^h^Hciant,  fiaher  and  s<ni,  who 
wen  bom  at  Anttoch,  and  belonged  to  the  aect  of 
the  Bnpirid.  They  lived  after  Sempion  tS  Alex- 
andria and  before  Menodotas  [Siiupion;  Msno- 
ooTus],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  at 
secood  century  b.  c.  (OaL  Inirod.  c  4.  voL  xiv. 
ph  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
■ometiiMs  caOed  "Apolloniu  Em^iricua;"  the 
stber  may  poihapa  be  ApoOcninB  Senior. 

X  ApOLLONIDB  AlWHIRHATCIftCAf^urr^TI^) 

IB  the  author  of  a  nodical  prescriptioD  quoted  by 
Andnxnachos  (ap.  OaL  De  Compot,  Medieam,  see 
Gm.  V.  12,  Toi  ziji.  p.  835X  vni  lanit  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Chriat    Nothing  ia  known  of  the  erentaof  hia  life. 

4.  Apollonidb  Biblas  (BdMb),  livad  pmfa*- 
Uy  in  the  aeeond  century  b,  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno'a  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  nuu-lcB 
CWMTT^f)  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
cbapteia  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidania  of 
Hippocntea.  (OaL  Conm.  II.  n  H^ipocr.  **  Epid. 
Ilir  S  5,  ToL  xviL  pt  i.  p.  618.)  It  seems  moat 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  ApoUonins 
EmpiricDa.  His  name  is  sapposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  0iiXiaK6s,  and  Be«ns  to  have  been 
given  bin  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  boolhworm. 

&.  AreuoNiUB  CmsNan  (Kiriafc),  Hbe  <ddeat 
eonmeutator  on  Bippociatea  whoae  wtnb  are  stiU 
cxIanL  He  was  a  native  of  Citinm,  in  CyiHus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tanchn.),  and  studied 
medidne  at  Alexsodria  voder  Zt^yros  (ApoUon. 
Cit  p.3,ed.IKcto);  heia  Mpposad  to  have  lived 


in  the  fint  eenttuy  b.  c.  The  only  wwk  <£  hia 
that  mnaina  ia  a  abort  CnmnaDtKy  on  H^po- 
cnrtea,  Xlft'Aftpm',  De  AriiaiUi,ia  three  bowa. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  ia  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auktea,  king  Kgyp^ 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  {Pro  Dam.  e.  8,  20, 
Pro  Mace  c.  13,  Pro  Seat  c  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  puUished  by  Coochi 
in  hia  Dieoono  deU^  AmUmiaf  Firenze,  1746, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecorum  Cktrurgiei 
Libri,  FVavaX.  1754,  fiiL  The  whole  wori^  bow- 
ever,  appeared  fat  the  fint  time  in  the  first 
volume  n  Dietx^  &4oAi  m  Hij^poondem  at  Gb- 
lemvL,  Regim.  Prusa.  1834,  Svo.i  and  an  imimmd 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  pnUiahed  by 
Kiihn,  Lipa.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kiihn,  Addilant.  ad  JSknchm  Medkonm  V^enm 
a  Jo.  A.  Fahneioy  ^c.  ttkibiimmt  Lips.  1826,  4to^ 
bscib  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dieta,  fiAoL  m  Ifif^  H  GaL  vol 
i.  praeC  p.  v.;  Littr£,  Oeuvres  if  JSppoer.  VoL  L 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choulant,  Handlmak  der  BikUr- 
lauuU  pkr  die  Aellere  Median.) 

6.  AtoLiMSivH,  Clacdiur,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  aa  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Oalen.  (Us  AnHd,  ii. 
II,  voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  hii 
life. 

7.  APOLLONIUS  Cyfru'8  ifiAwfus)  was  the 
pupil  of  OlympicuB  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  ChrisL  Nothing  non  is  known  t£ 
his  history.  (OaL  De  Meti.  Med.  I  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  APOLLONIUS  EHPiRicua  ('Lforfiputdt),  ia 
supposed  to  be  OM  of  the  persons  caUed  "Apot 
lonius  Antiochmwh**  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsua  {De  Med.  L  praef.  p.  5),  af^r  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Heiacleides  of  Taren- 
tnm,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  a  He  belonged  to  Uie  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeoo's  work 
on  the  xPf^^'V**  ui  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above,  ^da  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  waa 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  ApoUraiBs  Bihlaa 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (OaL 
Cmnm.  II.  m  Hipp.  "  J^ad.  ///."  }  6,  voL  xvii. 
pt.  L  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Oalen, 
De  Metk.  Med.  iL  7,  vol  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apolloniub  Ulaucub  must  have  lived  in  or 
bdbie  tiie  aeeond  caitniy  after  Christ,  aa  his  worit 
**  On  Interaal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.  (ZM  Morit.  CKroa.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apolloniub  Hirophilbiub  ('Hfw^sus) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apdloniua 
Mua.  He  wrote  a  pharmaoenttcal  wi^  entitled 
Hcfil  EdnpfoTwr,  De  Paeile  ParalMttu  (Oal.  De 
Qmpoe.  Medieam.  tec  Loc  vi.  9,  voL  zii.  p.  995), 
which  ia  very  frequently  quoted  by  Oalen,  and 
viach  ia  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribaeius 
{Etpor.  ad  Emte^i.  piooem.  f.  674),  and  of  which 
some  fii^neota  are  quoted  in  Cramer^a  Aneod. 
Gram  Park.  vol.  i  p.  395,  aa  sdll  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paria.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  aa  that  writer  quotes  him  {xp.  OaL 
De  Omaoi.  Medioam,  tec  Imc  voL  xiiL  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  981},aDd  alao  befon  Anhi- 
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MDM  (G«L  ToL  xii,  p.  £15) ;  we  iiu;  theie- 
n>re  conclude  that  ha  lived  in  or  before  the  fint 
centmy  after  Christ.    He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 

Ehilus,  and  is  said  by  Oalen  {ihiti,  p.  510)  to  have 
Ted  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tl*pi 
Miptu'f  On  Ointments,  is  quoted  by  Athenaens 
(xT.  p.  68S)f  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelins 
AtuMianaB,    {De  Mot*.  Ac  ii  28,  p.  139). 

11.  ApoLLOKICS    HlPPOCRATICUR  ('I«1T0I^ 

Ttiof),  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Stcta  Opt.  c.  14. 
T<d.  i  p.  144 ;  Oomrnent,  III.  m  Hippocr.  "  De 
Rat.  VteL  m  Morh.  Ac.*'  c  38.  toI.  zt.  p.  703)  to 
hxn  been  «  pupil  of  Hippociates  11^  and  must 
therefere  have  Uved  in  ^e  fourth  century  b.  c 
He  it  lihuned  by  Erasistratus  (ap.  OaL  L  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  lestricring  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonivs  Hxmphitbs  (H«;i^Ti)t)  was 
bam  at  Hempliifl  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Ennstntiu.  (OaL  Inlnd.  e.  10.  vd.  ziv.  ^  700.) 
He  most  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tmy B.  c;,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  "ApoUoniusStiatonicus.'*  He  wrote  a  work 
"  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Qal.  ^  and  Defimt.  pooem.  toL  xix.  p.  347X 
and  it  quoted  by  Entiaiuu  {Gtou.  p.  86), 
Galen  {Dt  AtOid.  n.  14,  vol.  ziv.  p.  I88X  Nico- 
laus  MyrepsQs  {D«  Aw.  cc.  1 1, 16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Hvi),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  lifo  no  particulan  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  fint  century  b.  c, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contempoiary.  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tanchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pn|Hl 
of  Heracleides  of  Eryikrae  (J&id.),  and  compoBcd 
a  loi^  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.  (Gael.  AureL  De  Mori.  AaU.  ii. 
13,  p.  nO;  Gal.  De  IXfftr.Ptd$.  iv,  10,  vol  viii. 

744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (CeU. 
De  Med.  v.  praefl  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm.  i»  Hipp. 
**  EjM.  FA"  ap.  Diets,  StAtd.  m  Hg>p.  et  Gal. 
vol.  ii.  p  98;  GaL  Aniid.  ii.  7,  8,  voL  ziv. 
pp  143,  146),  and  ii  supposed  to  be  the  same 
penon  who  is  wnnetimes  called  "  Apollonius  Hero- 
phileiiu." 

14.  ApoLLONim  Ophis  (b  "O^mt)  is  said  by 
i^tiaiius  (Gfoi*;  Hipp.  p.  6)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Gloasaiy  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
wnds  by  Boccheins ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  sup- 
poaed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Peigame- 
nna,  by  others  Apollonina  Ther. 

15.  ApoLbONnis  OnoANicus  COpToruc^)  is 
quoted  bv  Oalen  {De  Compot.  Medieam.  see.  Loc 

15t  roL  ziii,  p.  856),  anid  mtut  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  afl^  ChiisL 
Nothinff  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  ApOLLONIDS  PKRaAHKNUS  {UtpyifLllPOi) 

la  fuppoaed  by  snne  persom  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  ApoDoBina  Ther.  He  wh  bora  at  Per^ 
gamns  in  Mjrsia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
ii  quoted  by  Oribsains,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Evpor. 
ad  Evn.  i  9,  p  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Orifaasius  OiU.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Hatthaoi  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  MedicJ  Writera,  entitled  XXI.  Vetenmet 
ClaronM  Medioorm»  Oraeconm  Varia  OpusonJa, 
Moaqn.  1808,  4ta,  p.  144.  | 


17.  ArouoHiui  PiTAHAniB  was  bom  it  Kta- 

nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitions  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Sxnior  {A  Tlpwt^tpos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianns  (Glet$.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
dierefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  eentury 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  i^ysicianB  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  AroLLONiOB  Stbatonicus  (li  M  Sfrpi- 
rmna)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  rf 
Stnto  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  perwn 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  centuiy  B.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Etaaistiatus,  and  wrote  a  worit  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Oalen.  (JSeDj^.iU: 
iv.  17,  v(^  viiL  pb  759.) 

20.  ApoLLONiira  TAtuxrfsia  (6  Tapatit)  was 
bom  at  TarauB  in  Cilkia,  and  lived  perh^  in  the 
fint  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  {De 
Compos.  Medieam.  sec  Gen.  v.  13,  voLxiiLp843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thkr  (d  9ifp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apolhmiua  Pergamenna.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianns  {Glass.  Hipp-  p.  86),  be  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  ChrisL 

22.  Another  physidan  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentiooed  by  Apuleins  {Met.  ix.  init)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  eenturj'  after 
Christ ;  and  the  name  ocean  in  sereial  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epilJieL     [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  fAwWo^j).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
AristoD  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  woik  called 
'AplffrmK  {Athaa.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  140,  comp  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
^iinf.  His  name  also  occun  in  TertuHian.  {De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writen  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  ApoUophanes  the 
Stoic  was  ike  same  as  ApollMbanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  ei  Antwchna.  A  later  Stoie 
philosi^her  of  thia  name  occun  in  Socntoa  {Hist, 
Ecd.^\,  19)  and  in  Suidas.  («,  v.  'Ofefiwnt;  amy. 
lUihnken,  i)iM0r^Je  ri(a  e<  ^r^rf.  Zoi^Mt,  sect  vii) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  cdd  Attic  oomedy 
(Snid.^  appeun  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
StrattiB,  and  to  have  conseouently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Hannent.  ft  n  dSsA^ftw.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  vli.  AoAit,  l^t^^^,  KpVTW, 
Aaviai  and  K^vrcuipoi.  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  posscsa  a  fow  fragments,  but  the  last  two  an 
completely  lost.  (A^en.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485  ;  PhoL  Lea.  s.  v.  /twrntdpipiit ;  Aelian, 
HisL  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  PhoL  p.  624 ;  M«»neke,  Hut. 
CnL  Omie.  Onssc  p.  266,  &e.) 

3.  Of  Cvzicif ft,  was  connected  1^  friendship  with 
the  Penian  satrap  Phamabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilaus.  Soon 
after  this,  Phamabazus  requested  him  to  pertnade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  HtUen.  ir.  1,  §  29  i  PluL  AgeaL 
12.)  This  haraened  in  &c.  396,  shortly  Man 
the  withdnwal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satnpy  of 
Pharnabaius.  [1^  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  CAiroAAo^inis),  a  native 
of  Seleuceia,  and  phyucian  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  rfSyiia,  B.  c  223—187*  with  wban,  as 
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ptan  fan  Ptdybiiu  (t.  56,  58),  he  pOMened  con- 
■ideiablff  iaflaenu.  Mead,  in  hu  Dineri.  dt 
NvmrnSa  ipi3»udam  a  Smyrnaai  m  Meiticonm 
ptraumM,  Lond.  1724,  4to.,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  couu,  Mnick  in  bonoor  of  a  penon 
umed  ApoUophanee,  refer  to  the  ph3rucian  of  thii 
name ;  bnt  this  is  now  generally  coaiidered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Diet.  ofAnL  t.  v.  Medieui.)  A 
physidan  of  Uie  aame  name  is  menlioned  by  KvenJ 
ancient  madiial  writers.  (Fafarnna,  BiU.  Gr. 
TiiL  ziii  p.  76.  ed.  Tab  )  CO.  KBhn,  AddOam. 
ad  EltmeiMm  Mvffeonm  Vtianm  a  Jo.  A.  FaM- 
€io,  ^fttUbUmm,  Lipa.  4fai.,  1826.  Fasdc  iiL 
p.  a.)  [W.A.G.] 

APOLUTFHEMIS  fAraXAMf^f),  a  Greek 
hiatoriaa,  whom  Plntardi  made  nw  of  in  his  life  of 
LyemsBa.  (c  SI.) 

APOHTIUS  ('A«4^iwe>)  "driTii^  away  the 
flies,"  a  snname  of  Zens  at  Olympia.  On  one 
occaaion,  when  Heradea  was  ofiering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zens  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  fliea, 
Mod  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tbem,  he  ofiered  a  nm- 
fioe  to  Zens  Apomyios,  wherenpon  the  flies  with- 
diew  aeniaa  tiw  rinr  Alphehu.  Fmn  that  time 
the  Eleana  sacrifieed  to  Zani  nsder  this  name. 
(Paufc  T.  14.  8  2.)  tL.S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  M'LLIUS,  joined  Antonins 
Primus  with  the  third  iMiw.  A.  D.  70.  (TmcHut. 
uL10,II0 

Q.  APCyN  1  US,  was  OM  of  the  ccnnwiiden  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  b.  c  46,  frnn  Traboniua, 
Caesar's  Hentenant  in  Spain.  (DionCaas,  zliii.29.) 
Apmuns  was  proscribed  by  the  triiucTirs  in  B.C.  43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  It.  26.) 
APCNIUS  MU'TILUS.  [Mdtiidh.] 
APOVIUS  SATURNl'NUS.[SATuiiNm(;s.} 
APOTROPAEI  ('AwoTp6moi\  certain  dirini- 
tiee,  by  whose  assistance  ^  Greeks  beliered  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
ealunity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Paua.  ii.  1 1.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  wonhii^ied  gods  <tf  thU  kind,  and  called 
them  da  aoemam,  derived  from  avemmoan. 
(Varra,<&£.£.Tii.102;  G«Uiiu,T.  12.)  [L.8.1 
APOTRCPHIA  (-Arwpp^),  "the  emwUer," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  imder  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebn,  ai^  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleeaore  and  lust  Her 
worahip  under  this  name  was  betiered  to  have 
been  inatitated  by  Harmonia,  tc^^er  mtk  that 
of  Aphrodite  Uiania  and  Pandemoa,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  alatseB  confirmed  this  belief  (Pans. 
ix.  16.  §  2:1  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  ('Awwfo),  a  native  of  Aioxao- 
drm,  lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Tiajan, 
Haibian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
Tarioua  pastages  in  his  work.  We  luve  hardly 
any  partictilaia  of  his  lile,  for  bis  autobiography,  to 
v^h  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preboe  to  bis 
history,  is  now  loaL  In  same  passage  be  men- 
tiona,diathawBaaBanirfcomdaaUa  distinction 
at  Alesandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
wlien  be  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
conrti  of  tbe  empeion^  He  further  states,  that  die 
qaperors  conaiiMtBd  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  managament  of  their  affiurs  (fUxpi 
<rf«r  jwn-pgrsfer  ^^Umw);  which  Schweigfaauser 
and  others  inteijaat  to  mean,  that  lie  was  appointed 
to  the  dSm  of  ptDomtor  tr  pmefectns  of  Eg^pt 
Then  m,  bowenr,  no  icaaoo  br  tfau  at^MsitMn. 


We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Pronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  be  held  (Fronto,  ad 
Amka.  Fmot  9,  p.  IS,  Ac:,  ed.  Niebvhr) ;  but 
wbethn  he  had  tie  nanaganent  of  the  emperors' 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pw/wicd,  or 
'PofuMt  laropla)  m  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  wlula 
in  chtonologicaf  orda,  following  the  series  of 
events;  bnt  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
afEain  of  each  country  bom  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  Uie  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
pec^  with  whom  the  Rmnaas  came  in  contact 
wen  the  Oanls;  and  conaeqaent^  hia  biatorjr, 
aceording  to  his  plan,  would  Imve  began  with  tut 
people^  Bnt  in  order  to  make  the  wnk  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  eoriy  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Ital^  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  diffsnnt  books  were:  l.'The  kingly 
period  ('PMfMllcAi'^anAwif).  2.  Italy  (IraAunf). 
S.  The  Samnttea  (Zatmrunf).  4.  The  Ganls  or 
CelU  (KfArunI).  5.  Sicily-and  the  other  islands 
(ZucsAun)  xal  Nirtriwrunl).  6.  Spain  (Itifpunl). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  ('An-i<abn|).  8.  Libya,  Car^ 
tbage,  and  Nnmidia  (Aitwci),  Rd^xil^orunt  ml 
NsfUiSunt).  9.  Macedonia  (MunftNWif).  IOl 
Greece  and  the  Greek  sutes  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAA«- 
run)  Koi  liMwif).  1 1.  Syria  and  Parthia  (SupiMif 
itol  nivAxif).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(MiSpiS(b-(u>f).  13— -21.  The  civil  wan  {'tf^ 
Am),  in  nine  hooka,  from  those  of  Marios  and 
Sulk  to  the  battle  of  Actinm.  Tha  last  fear  hooka 
also  had  the  title  irf  rd  Airvmoml.  22.  'Tmrm- 
rmrlo,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  iho  battle  of  Actium  to  tiie  beginning  of 
Vespasian^  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illyria 
('lAA«fHMt  or  AoKuni).  24.  Those'  with  Arabia 
('ApoMor).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
pete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  ieventh,  eighth,  rieventh, 
tweHUi,  thirteenth,  fenrteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-thiid.  There  are  also 
fragmenta  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
histo^,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schwei^Xuser 
to  be  no  worit  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  cranpilatioD 
firom  Phitarch^s  Lives  of  Antoiy  and  Craasas,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (Sea  Schwofl^MH 
ser's  ^ppMM,  vd.  ill  p.  905,  Ac.) 

Appian's  worii  is  a  mere  comjalatfam.  In  the 
eariy  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dtonysius,  aa  fiv  aa 
the  hitter  went,  and  his  work  amkea  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  tai  the  bodes  of  Dionyuna,  which 
are  lost  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
FabiuB  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  be  poaeetses  few  merits  as 
an  hirtorian,  and  he  frequentiy  makes  the  most 
^Murd  Uanden.  Thus,  for  uistanee,  he  pkces 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Ibens  {Iber.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britwn.  {Iber.  1.) 

Appian*s  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous Uiiin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  pari  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Ctnim  Stephanns,  Pari%  1551 ;  whi<^ 
was  fidiowad  an  improved  Latin  veruon  by 
GdninB,  which  wm  pabliebed  after  tiia  dnth  ef 
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th*  ktter  nt  Buel,  l&Si.  The  Gie«k  tot  of  the 
^Atpini  ml  'An-dolmf  mu  pobliehed  tot  the  ftnt 

time  bj  H.  StrphanuB,  Geneva,  I557>  Urunna 
pttblished  some  fragments  at  Antweip,  1682.  The 
•econd  edition  of  tne  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  f^tin  venion  of  QeleDius,  by  H,  Ste[jiaiiai, 
Genera,  1592.  The  twentv-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  mm  wiUi  lUynn,  «aa  fint  poUiih- 
ed  by  HoBscheliiM,  Augd)aig,  1599,  and  tome  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valenna,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian'a  work  was 
published  &t  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  ia  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanua.  The  work 
bous  OB  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
ToUiui,  fant  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  woric, 
and  allowed  the  typwraphicsl  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighauser,  Leipzig, 
1785, 8  toIl  Sto.  a  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
wen  pnbhahed  by  Mu  in  the  aecond  Tolnme  of  his 
A'otxt  OoBeeHo  m<.  Sergy. :  they  are  reprinted,  tog^ 
ther  with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybios,  in  **Po- 
lybii  et  Apptani  Hietoriamm  Ezcerpta  Vaticana, 
&c^"  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830,  Mu  alK> 
discoTered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Pronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr*!  edition  of  Pronto). 

A'PPIASt  a  nymph  of  ute  Appian  well,  which 
was  litnated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitriz  in  the  foram  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
snmnmded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Af^nades,  (Or.  Rem.  Am.  659,  An  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451. J  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  iii  1)  flattera  Appini 
Pnlcher  by  flying  the  name  Appiai  to  »  statue 
of  Minervs.  In  nndero  timea,  statuea  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  q»t  where  the  Apirian  wdl 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mu$. 
Pio-Clem.  L  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.] 
APPION.  fApioN.]  » 
APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  NoTell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
MarcelluB.  On  his  appointment,  A.  D.  539,  as 
oowmitwM  otaauHK,  or  miyorjudat^  with  jniiedkCion 
next  to  the  emperor^  pra^eeta  [XfxP'^'*)*  ^  ^ 
nid  by  Jaatinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  chafacter, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  preriooaly 
advocaiiia  jud,  an  office  to  which  waa  attached  the 
title  ^)edabilu.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUa.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPTUS  SILA^NUS.  [Silahos.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gena  an  DaciANOi^  Pansa, 
and  Saturkinus:  those  who  bear  no  cMnomen  are 
given  nnder  Appulbius.    The  first  of  the  Appo- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  connlihip^  waa  Q.  Appnlaina 
Pansa,  B,  c.  300. 
APPULEIA  VABTLIA.  [Afpuii«j^No.9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIU8.    1.  L.  Ap- 
POLEius,  trihnne  of  the  plebs,  8.  c.  391,  impeached 
Camillus  Sot  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil.    (Lir.  v.  32;  Pint.  Cant.  12.) 

2.  L.  Apt>in.uu8,oneoftheKoDian  ambassadors 
sent  in  b.c.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  aifaira 
between  Attains  and  Pnuiaa.   (P<dyb.  xxzii.  26.) 

S.  Appuluus,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  {ad  Fam.  ziiL  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  PhiHppoa,  the  pro- 
Goniul,  in  A^  B.  c.  55. 


4.  AppDtniDfl^  a  praadMftir,  mentioned  by(%efO 
in  two  of  hiatetten  {adAU.  xiL  14, 17),  moat  be 
distingnished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Afpuluus,  was  elected  angnr  m  B.C,  45, 
and  Cicera  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  hie  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  huted  leveral  days.  (Cie.  ad  AH.  xii  13 
—15.)  At  the  time  of  Caeaar^  death,  &  c.  44, 
Appuleius  aeenu  to  have  bem  quaestor  in  Ana ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops,  (Cic.  PiiL 
z.  11,  dii.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  6^  ir.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  trinmviis,  &  c  43,  and 
fled  to  BratuB,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Bmtns,  b.  c.  42,  he  rarrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  cotmtry.    (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appulbius,  jnttscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c  43,  escaped  with  Us  wife  to  8i<Hf.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  mut  be  diatingnidMi 
from  No.  5,  who  vras  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appnleius  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Ap^on.   {B.  C  iii.  93.) 

7>  Sbx.  ^pulbius  Skx.  r.  Six.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  b.  c  26,  fiur  the 
viebniet  he  had  gained  in  that  coantry.  (Dion 
Cass.  IL  20 ;  Fati.  CapOol.) 

8.  M.  Appulbius  Sax.  r.  Sbx.  v.,  cand  in 
K  c.  20,  may  posnbly  be  the  nme  poion  as  No. 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  r.  Sbx.  n.,  pmboUy 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Angutna  died.  (Kon  Cass.  IvL  39 ;  Suet 
Av.  100;  Tac  Jim.  i  7;  Veil  Pat.  ii  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Caseins  {L  e. 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
{Attn.  ii.  £0)  ^>ea]u  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  17,  as  a 
gianddanghter  of  a  sister  of  Augustas.  It  ia, 
therefore,  not  impoasiUe  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,  the  two  dangfaten 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage^ 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriiitionB 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
conaonant,  see  Cren.Aniniad,PhiLP.  zLBab.init; 
Oudendorp,  ad  ApuL  Ann.  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cel^ 
brated  as  the  author  of  the  Go^cn  Ats^  waa  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Modaura,  which  waa  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transfisred  to  Maainitsa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Panic  war,  and  having 
been  eventoal^  coloniied  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendonr. 
This  town  was  ntnated  br  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Nnmidia  and  Gaetnlia,  and  hence 
Anwl^as  s^les  himself  Semimmida  et  Sem^fon- 
bm,  declaring  at  Uie  same  tiiM,  that  he  had  no 
more  reaaon  to  ftd  ashamed  hia  hybid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyras,  who  in  like  manner  mi(^t  be 
turned  StmmedH$  ac  Sm^aeria.  {Apaloff.  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  fiither  was  a  man  of  high 
respectabili^,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  deatii  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  bis  two  sons. 
{Apolog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  oeriod  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florida,  iv. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athena,  where 
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he  beeame  wmdy  tttadied  to  the  tanets  of  the 

I^atMiic  philtM^y,  and,  piMecntiii^  h»  icwaiehM 
in  nunj  diferent  deportments,  bud  the  fcmnda- 
tions  of  that  copioos  tXoek  of  wious  and  profound 
leaming  by  wbi^  he  waa  nbseqaently  lo  diatin- 
^tuihed.  He  next  tisTelled  exten«i*df ,  viutiog, 
It  wonM  Bi^tear,  Italj,  Oreece,  and  Asa,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  wt  nomber  of  tcligknu  opinioni 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fiatemities  so  nomeroas  in  that  age.  (De  Mttmdo, 
p.  729 ;  Apotog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
tnrn  heme,  although  he  had  in  some  d^ree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  bis  long-condnued 
eoniie  of  study,  by  hia  protracted  residence  in 
fcrrign  coontriea,  and  by  Tarious  acta  of  generosity 
towarda  hia  frienda  and  old  instructors  (Apalog, 
p.  44*2),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  joamey  to  Alex- 
andria. (JpctM.  pb5IB.}  On  hia  wa;  thither 
he  waa  taken  lU  at  the  town  of  Oaa»  and  wia 
hai|MtBUy  received  into  Uia  boose  of  a  young  man, 
Sieiniu  Pondaaua,  with  whom  ho  had  Hred 
npon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  yean  pre- 
viooaly,  at  Athena.  (Apolop.  I.  c)  The  mo- 
ther fd  PontiannB,  PodentUk  by  name,  was 
STBiy  ridi  widow  whose  fbrtane  waa  at  her  own 
diapoeaL  With  the  fiiU  amtent,  or  ntber  in  eom- 
plance  with  the  eatneat  Bolicitali«m  of  hw  son,  the 
young  nhiloiO|dier  agreed  to  manj  her.  {Apolog. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontiaous  hmiaelf  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Herennios  Rafinus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pasa  out  of  the  family,  instigated  hia  aon-in-Iaw, 
together  with  s  younger  iHotner,  Seinina  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sidnius 
Aemilianna,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  cbaige,that  he  had  )(ained  the  affections  of 
Pndentilla  by  charma  and  magic  spells.  {AjxAog. 
pp.  401,  451,  £21,  522,  &c.)  The  accnaation 
Beema  to  hare  been  in  itself  suAdently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  waa  young,  hi^^  accom^iah- 
ed,  eloqaent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  peiaonal  adonunent,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  waa  worn 
and  wan  from  intenae  application.  {Apchg.  p. 
406,  aeqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  c4d  enou^  to  be  hia  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
wh3e  her  enemies  called  her  siz^ ;  in  addition  to 
whidi  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her 
penance,  and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
aoaie  tame  denroos  again  to  enter  the  married 
atate;.  (.^po^  pp.  450, 514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
647.)  The  caose  was  beard  at  Sabrata  before 
Cfamdiaa  Maximus,  pnconsnl  of  Africa  {Ajxiog. 
pp.  400,  445,  501),  ud  the  qurited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  exIauL 
Of  his  aobaeqnsnt  carew  we  know  little.  Judgii^ 
frm  the  Tolominoaa  catalogue  of  woika  attributed 
to  Ida  pen,  he  must  hare  deroted  himself  moat 
asttduoualy  to  literature ;  he  occasionaDy  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  f^isdiatonal  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  ^tnes  were  erected  in 
his  honovr  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
Btstes.  {Apoltig.  pp.  445,  494 ;  FioritL  iiL  u.  16 ; 
Augnstin.  t.) 

Neariy  the  whole  of  the  above  poi-ticulais  are 
derired  fiton  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appukins,  eq>eeial)y  the  Apologia  i  but  in 
a4ditiiin  to  tken,  we  find  a  oonudenble  nnmher  of 


dicanitaiMei  nooided  in  almost  ■&  Uw  Uogn^iea 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
pnenonwn  was  Lucina ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
waa  Theseus ;  that  his  motiier  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  ThessiUian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  ha  viaiied  Roma  he  was  en- 
tirdy  ignoant  of  Uw  Latin  famgoag^  whidi  bo 
Boqnired  withont  the  aid  of  an  inatmetor,  1^  bia 
own  exertions;  and  tiurt,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wwe,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Ouris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portiait  of  his  pcnon, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  auppoaition,  that  A|ma- 
leius  is  to  be  identified  with  Lociu  tlu  hero  cf  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficolt  to  con^vehend  upon  what 
princqilo  var  portiia  of  it  oodd  be  hdd  aa  aimdy* 
mg  mthentiG  malariab  fcr  the  life  of  ha  antnor, 
men  especially  when  some  of  the  fecta  so  oxtncted 
are  at  vaiiaoce  with  those  deduced  from  more 
tmstworthy  sources  t  aa,  fw  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  be  states  that  hia  ha- 
tnne  had  been  meidy  "  modiee  imminatint**  bf 
various  expenaes.  In  mm  instance  only  doae  m 
appear  to  wiget  himself  {MtL  xi.  p.  260)^  wbm 
Lucius  is  spoken  (tf  as  a  native  tS  Madaiua,  but 
no  valid  coodnaion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
ia  pofaably  an  oversight,  nalesa  we  aio  at  the  amo 
time  prepared  to  go  aa  fer  aa  Sunt  Aanitinek  who 
hentatea  whrther  we  ought  not  to  beBere  the  ao- 
count  given  of  the  transfennation  of  Ludua,  that 
ia,  Appuleiaa,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  tnie  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fimcifnl  identification,  coupled  with 
the  duoges  {Hpferred  by  the  relations  Pndentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  b^a^ 
which  soon  became  coinnt  jn  the  aneinit  world, 
that  be  leaBy  poiaesaed  the  supemaluial  powen 
attributed  to  him  by  his  eoemiea.  The  early 
pagan  controvatsialiaU,  aa  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tins,  were  wont  lo  rank  the  marvela  aud  to  ban 
been  wroo^t  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  aa 
equal  to,  or  mors  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (LactanL  IHo.  Ind.  v.  8.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalRit,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  reqneated  todnw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tatMHi — a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  moat  Mtisfantory  manner,  by  timply 
referring  to  the  ontion  vi  An«laiaB  hiuaoC  (Uar- 
eellin.  Ep.  iv.  ad  AtigmUt-  ud  Augnstin.  t. 
odMantSiu) 

No  one  can  pemse  a  few  pages  of  Appoleins 
withont  bang  at  ooce  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuona  exeaUuicea  and  glaring  defects.  We  uid 
everyiritete  an  exnbenmt  [day  of  fency,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  aenteness,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
Btyle  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  nnnatiiral,  both  in  iu  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phtaseology  emph>yed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses, 
while  the  latter  is  remaikable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  ahnost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  ba  fimnd  in  tha  eztut  con^oiitionB  of  the  oldest 
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il*ffr"*"  wiittn,  and  iit  qnotattona  prBwrrod  by 
the  gnminariwu ;  and  thoM  fbt  which  no  antho- 
rity  caD  be  piodoced  were  in  all  probabili^  drawn 
frmn  the  laine  eoane,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  pupow  of  the  moment,  u  so  me  aitid 
hm  ii— gined.  The  least  fimlty,  perhapa,  of  ail 
liu  ^eoea  ia  the  Apologia,  Here  be  qxike  from 
deep  (eeUn^  and  although  we  may  in  many  placet 
detect  the  mveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetoriciaii, 
yet  there  ia  often  a  bold,  manly,  etraight-forward 
noaitUMM  and  tnttfa  which  we  seek  is  rain  in 
thoM  coBfoutiam  wbote  hit  fiidingi  mn  lew 
tendwd. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  onr  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urlncus,  Sdpio  Orfitu,  SeveriaDDs, 
LoUianus  Aritas,  and  othen  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  cootemponriea,  and  who 
firan  other  sonnes  are  known  to  ham  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antoninea,  enable  w  to  delmnine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appoleins  are :  I.  Meio- 
aiof]pAoMo»  sea  dt  Amm  Amna  libri  XL  This 
fidebnied  ronunee,  which,  together  with  the  twos 
«f  Lncian,  is  aid  to  hara  been  fimded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  oertaio  Lucios  of 
PatiM  (PhoduB,  BibL  cod.  cxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  andents 
mnder  the  title  of  MUoim  /atmlae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  saure  upon  the  hypocrisy 
«nd  debancheiy  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  joggling  pretenden  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
titt  general  prafiigacy  of  public  morahk  There  an 
aome  however  who  Recover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  die  author  of  the  Divine  Lotion 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  dud  the  Oolden  Am  was  written  with  the 
Tiew  of  reeommending  the  I^gm  religiai  in  of^ 
ritioB  to  Christiani^,  whieh  wis  at  that  time 
making  mi»d  progreMt  and  espedally  of  incnlcating 
the  importance  of  initiadon  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. {£Hv.  Leg.  bk.  ii.  secL  iv.)  The  e^athet 
Aurau  u  genually  Buppooed  to  hare  been  be- 
atowed  in  consequence  of  the  admindoD  in  which 
the  tala  was  held,  fat  \ma%  considered  as  the  most 
szcdlont  composition  of  iu  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  moat  excdlent  of  metals,  just  as  the  ^>oph- 
thegnis  of  Pjrthagwas  were  disdngnished  as  j^wi 
tni,  Warfaiirton,  however,  it^euioudy  contends 
that  awvtu  was  the  common  efntliet  bestowed 
■pon  an  MUesian  tales,  becanae  they  woe  sadi  as 
atndlen  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  mbUe  in  a  circle,  after  the  bshion  of  oriailal 
atory-teilers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  ia  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (iL  20), 
ofSMt  parof  et  aeape  mmm  ^fitbulam^  which 
■eema,  howaroTt  nther  to  mean  **  pve  me  a  piece 
•of  oopper  and  receiTe  in  retmn  a  stwy  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  exphinadon.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beandful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  ^ndpal  narrative,  ia  eridoitly  an  alk^go^, 
and  »  generally  understood  to  slouow  forth  tno 
pttwrefls  of  the  soul  to  perfcction. 

n.  Floridonm  LAri  IF.  An  MoXoyla,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  rarions  oradons  and 
dissenations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  wo  have  here 
a  sort  of  conunon-plaoe-baok,  m  whieh  .^wleiiu 


registered,  from  time  to  time,  soch  idsa*  sad  bm 
of  expression  as  he  thou^t  worth  pretemag,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertira  in  aome  coDtmaoui  ctn- 
posidon.  This  nodon,  allbongfa  adopted  by  Of 
dendorp,  has  not  fimitd  maaj  iuppsrten.  It  ii 
wonderfiil  that  it  should  over  have  bem  tniindf 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  SoemOi  Liber.   Thii  tn^  iu 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augoitine. 

IV.  De  Dogmaie  Plabmii  Utri  Im.  The  fint 
book  contains  wnw  account  of  the  ycstafeg  J» 
froKi  of  Pkbs  tboMGOiidof  UiawrobitbelUid 
of  his  logie. 

V.  De  MmmJo  ater.    A  tnnsUtiinof  thamk 
wfpl  K6aiM»,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aiiitotle. 

VL  Apoioffia  an  De  Magn  Lber.  The  n*- 
dm  described  abovo^  delivend  bdbie  Ondiu 
Maximus. 

VIL  HvmeUt  TVum^tmA'  De  Jtbtero  Annw 
DitJagme,    Scholaia  are  at  variaoce  with  itgaid 
to  the  aatheotidty  of  this  tnasktioa  cf  tbt 
[uan  dialogue.    As  to  the  oajpaa^  tss  Fsbib 
BHL  OraecL  & 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  wrw  ImI  sn 
mentioned  inddentally  by  Appnleiot  himself  yA 
many  others  belonging  to  seme  Aj^utehis  are  dwd 
fay  the  gnrnmariana.  Ho  jpoleases  to  be  the  sn- 
thor  of  poaitala  mhm  ^ntas  apla  evjjoe,  ^ra^ 
sooeo, eodinwo,  item  mxtirae  ae gripkiMt^em  hAtree 
euriu  rentm  nee  mm  orattaiet  landalat  ^wertw  ■« 
MM  dialogoe  lamdatoe  philoeopUe,"  both  in  OnA 
and  Latin  {FMd.  ii.  9,  iii.  18,  20,  iv.  24)  ;  and 
we  find  especial  mentitm  made  t4  a  coHectmi  «f 
poems  on  phtyful  and  amatory  themes,  entiiM 
iMdicrOy  fimn  vrfiidi  « few  fngnonto  aic  qonv^ 
in  the  Apologii.  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  tmpte 
538.) 

The  Edido  Prineepa  wm  priuled  at  Beste,  V 
Sweynheym  and  hiuarta,  in  tfco  ypar  14SJI,  edilsl 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aloia.  It  is  excesavtly 
tare,  and  is  considered  vafauble  in  a  cridcal  punt 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  IwMtly 
copied  from  HSS.,  and  froe  from  the  mnltitodc  of 
eonjeetonl  eroendadona  by  whieh  ncatlr  bD  the 
rest  of  the  eariier  editiona  an  oomvled.  It 
moreorer,  the  otdy  old  ciUtian  wUdi  escqwd  BO- 
tilation  by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  it 
L^den  in  tbo  year  1766,  printed  in  4to,  aoi 
edited  by  Oudeodoip  and  Rnhnken.  Two  addi- 
tiMial  Tuomea,  cwilaining  the  lemaining  woiki, 
^ipeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscbs. 
A  new  and  very  elabcnato  edidon  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleins  has  been  published  at  Leifvf, 
1842,byO.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  Uamladons  of  the  Qiddeu 
Asa  an  to  be  faund  in  all  the  princqnl  Earopesn 
longuBgeh  The  last  En^iah  vennrai  is  that  by 
Thomas  Tayk^  in  one  vtdmne  8to.,  London. 
1822,  vriodi  con  tuns  also  the  tract  De  I)» 
&xnti$.  [W.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appulbii-s 
BAnsARDS^  a  botanical  writern  whooe  lift  no  par- 
ticolan  an  known,  and  whose  dote  is  rather  nn«3<- 
tain.  Ho  has  aomtimes  been  identified  with  Appo- 
teiuB,  the  andior  of  the  "  Golden  Aas,"  and  some- 
times with  Ai^iuleins  CelsuB[CxL8US,  Appuleils], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
riaoed  coriier  than  the  fourth  century  afttf  Christ 
It  is  written  ia  I^ttn,  and  entitlad.fiMiirnHN,  te* 
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APRON  lUS. 

A  MMmmSm  AiwAanm ;  it  eouiito  ti  one 
koBted  Did  tmn^f^igbt  ebuptan,  ad  it  metldf 
MkcB  fim  DioMoridM  and  Vtinj.    It  ms  lint 
fdbMcd  It  Room  hj  Jo.  Phil,  de  liiginmine, 
4ta^  widumt  date,  hot  beCon  1484.    It  wu  r- 
pinled  tine  tiioN  in  tbe  tixteenth  oentarf,  be- 
■det  bring  indndcd  in  two  coUectiou  of  Baedicnl 
mm,  ud  in  •erenU  editions  of  th«  woriu  of 
ApBBkiMdf  Madun.    The  lut  and  best  editian 
it  nt  bf  Adtmnuin  in  hii  PanMlam  Mmiim- 
makmm  Sn^dont  Anli^mi,  Nnimb.  1788,  Bto. 
h  ifaort  ««ic,  "  De  Pondaibaa  *t  HMunrim," 
baring  tke  mm  of  AppnldoHi  ii  to  be  found  «t 
ei^  of  wwnd  editionB  ^  HeMie^  woikj. 
fHalHAW«d.AAK;  Cboabmy  HamiM  tUr 
BbiniMde  fir  di$  Alien  M»ditm.)  [W.A.O.] 
APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECI'LICUS  HINU- 
TIA'.VUS,  the  author  of  a  wk.  de  Ortkoffn^Ma, 
of  which  cDniidenble  fiagmenti  were  fint  pnbliihed 
bj  A.  Hai  in  "  JtUH  Cinlia  Ante-Juatiniana  Reti- 
quKi  Ac,*  R«me^  1828.    They  mmUiahed 
I7  OiHin,  DUBHtidt,  1838,  with  two  oibn  giam- 
Buical  wofin,  de  Abte  A^>iraliomi$  and  de 
Hoffk,  which  abo  beer  tfa«  namo  of  Apptdeina. 
MidT^  hai  (hewn  {de  Apu/eH  Fragm,  de  OrtiUfir^ 
Hafoiae,  1829),  that  die  treatiie  de  OrlkoffrajMa 
it  the  mrk  of  s  liteiW7  impoatiw  of  the  SReentb 
caitury.    The  two  ouer  gninmatieal  treotiaea 
dwTC  wntieMd  were  probably  written  in  the 
tcoA  omtttij'  of  our  aera. 

ATRIES  CAvpi'in,  'A«p(at),  a  kinr  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Snite)  dpuutj,  lite  Phaiaob- 
Hopin  eS  Smptitre  (Ixx.  CMo^pit),  the  Vaphrea 
•TManetho,  tucoeeded  his  bAer  Pnmnnilliia,  B.C. 
VK.  Tie  commencement  of  his  reign  w«a  diatin- 
foithed  by  great  socceaa  in  war.  He  conqneied 
PatntiiK  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  ahort  time  re-  < 
^''bUiibed  the  ^yptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
hid  been  orerthrown  by  NebuchadneiBr.  He 
^  bewercr,  to  protect  bia  ally  Zadekiah,  king 
Jeiualan,  fron  the  tenewed  attack  of  Mebn- 
f^iidiieiar,  who  took  and  deatmyed  JemMlem. 
(>-c  586.)  About  the  nme  time,  in  canaeqoenee 
<^  the  Euloie  oT  an  expedidon  which  Apnea  had 
Mt  i^uoBt  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
u  Idng  Antana,  whom  Apriea  had  aent  to  lecoDctle 
tbem.  Tbe  cradtyof  Aprin  to  PUariMois,  whtm 
bid  lent  to  bring  back  Amaaia,  and  who  bad 
fuU  in  the  attempt,  en^rated  the  principal 
^ntian*  to  sodi  a  d^ree,  that  they  deserted 
tini,  laring  bim  imly  to  tbe  protection  of  an 
niary  fine  of  30.000  Oneks.  With  these 
^  like  few  Egjptiana  who  remained  fiutfafid 
Apriea  encountered  Amuia  at  Monum- 
Utt  his  army  waa  orerpowered  by  nnnbers, 
■Bd  he  himself  waa  taken  alire.  Amasia 
hint  Ix  aome  time  with  kindness,  bat 
■*  Hgtk,  in  conseqnence  of  the  continued  moi^ 
<f  tbe  Ennptiaiis,  he  auHered  him  to  be 
n  to  death.  (Hood.  161,  &c^  169,  ir.  159 ; 
^Jd.  I S8;  Ath«L  xiiL  p.  560;  JoMn.  zzxrii  5, 7, 
^-  »,  ilri.  26 ;  "SaOt.  8;  Joseph.  AtA.  i. 
»-|7;  AjiAsn.)  [P.  S.] 

APR07«IU3.  I.  C.  APRONID8,  elected  one  of 
BibaiMs  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
iwBBtiwe,  B.  c  449.  (Ut.  in.  84.) 
^  Q.  AnoHiDs,  the  diief  of  the  decomani  in 
ndir  doling  fite  goTenrnwDt  of  Verrea  (b.  c.  73 — 
*at  me  of  tite  most  distinguiahed  for  rapacity 
!^'>ickedicaio(etaTkilxL  (Ci&  Ferr.  ii,  44, 
".».12,M,2».) 


AP8INE8.  3S1 

3.  U  Armmnvs,  ooosal  taftctw  in  A.  o.  8 
(AA  CbfAX  bdnwed  to  Iho  loUitity  Maff  of 
DnuQs  (eoAon  Dnm),  when  the  tatter  waa  aent  to 

quell  the  revolt  of  tbe  anny  in  Germany,  a.  d.  14. 
Apnnins  waa  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  deoanda  of  die  mutineera  ;  and  on  bis 
return  to  Oermany  he  aerred  under  GennaiiicDs, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generak  in 
the  campaign  of  ju  n,  18.  On  account  vS  his  aer- 
ricea  in  tma  war  he  obtmned  the  hoDonr  of  tha 
triumphal  oraamanta.  <Tac  Ann.  L  29,  86,  72.) 
He  was  in  Bone  in  the  following  Toar,  a.  o.  16 
(iL  33);  and  fcitf  years  aAttwaids  (a.  n.  20),  ha 
aneeeeded  ChmilhMk  aa  pnoopaiil,  m  the  gorcnoMrt 
of  A&icL  He  carried  on  the  war  agaut  Tachti- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  disci[dine  with  gnat 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  Hewassobseqaendythepro- 
pmetor  of  lower  Germany,  when  tbe  Fristi  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  coiapaied  with  zL  Ik) 
Apnnius  had  two  dan^Uers:  oat  of  whan  wis 
married  to  nautiu  Khimu,  and  waa  muHfawd 
by  her  hnaband  (it.  22) ;  the  other  was  mairied 
to  Lentnlna  Gaetulicus,  consnl  in  A.  Du  26.  (VL 
30.)  He  bad  a  stm,  L.  Apronius  Caeoanua,  who 
accMnpanied  liia  &ther  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  uid  who  was  conaal  for  six  months  with  Ciit- 
gala  in  ^  D.  SB;   (Disn  Gaai.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUk  1.  C  VuvTANUi  Anu>- 
NiANua,  was  proconaol  of  Africa  at  the  aecessMm 
of  Vespaaian,  a.  d.  70.  (Ta&  HieL  i  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  aamo  ApRmianna  as  the  cmtsol  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  89. 

2.  Caaaiua  Apkonunus,  the  father  of  Oioii 
Cassins,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalnatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods  Dion  Cassins  was 
with  bis  fother  in  Cilida.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  S6, 
Izix.  I,  kxii.  7.)  Reimar  {de  VUa  CarnH  Ditmi 
fS.  p.  1835)  sapposea,  that  Aproniaaos  was  ad- 
■ttted  into  the  aenBte  about  a.  d.  IBO. 

3.  ApKOitiiNDt,  gorcnor  of  tbe  pro  fines  ec 
Asia,  was  nnjnady  condemned  to  death  in  Ua 
absence,  a.  d.  203.    (Dion  Csm.  ixxn.  8.) 

•  4.  APBOKiANUt  AiiTutaa.  [Aaruuua.] 

A'PSINES  CAiM>w).  1.  An  Adienian  so- 
phist, called  by  Snidas  (ai^;  comp.  Eodoc  ph67) 
a  man  wwthyof  note,  nd  fiohar  «  Oaaabnai,  hot 
otberwiae  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onanmna,  and  grandaon  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  ia  likewise  called  an  Adienian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsinea 
whose  commentary  on  Demoathenea  ia  mentioned 
by  Ulirian  {ad  Demoitk,  Leptim.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  SduL 
ad  Hemag.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rbetotio  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesina,  hi  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  en,  though  this  Apsines  is  aJled  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunsp.  ViL  Soph,  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apainea  and  his  disaplea 
were  hoatile  to  Julianns,  a  contemporary  riietori- 
cian  at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  Thisenmitygrew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  ^  end  fomid  item  in  a 
state  of  dvil  warfare,  iriiich  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress^  (Ennw  p.  115, 
Ac) 

3.  Of  Oadam  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  aephistand 
rhetorician,  who  floniiahed  in  the  nsign  of  Hazi- 
minuB,  about  A.  D.  285.  He  atudira  at  Smyrna 
under  Heradetdea,  the  Lydan,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basilicns.  He  anbaequendj 
taiufat  riietwie  at  Athene  and  ^adnguiabed  hin- 
■an  10  much  Art  he  «w  banoarod  with  the  ooit- 
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nlar  dkm^.  (Suidaa,  a  v.  ;  Tntnt.  Ckil.  riiL 
696.)  He  wn  » fnend  of  Philostratua  (  VO. 
IL  83.  S  4X  who  pniies  the  ttrength  lod  fidelity 
of  hia  memory,  but  ii  afraid  to  tay  mon  for  fear  of 
being  mupected  of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  itill 
poBMU  two  rbetwini  wwks  of  Apunei :  1. 
rSir  lUfrnf  TOO  aroXimuw  X^^ov  t#x*%  which  waa 
first  printed  by  Aldna  in  hii  Rhetoret  Gnieci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  Wx*^ 
^u:^  a-cpl  rpootiilMr,  as  it  ia  called  by  the  Schotiaat 
on  Hermogenea  (p^  14,  bat  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  !■  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  ia  ao  much  interpolated  that  it  ia  icarcely  poe- 
aible  to  form  a  eorrect  notkm  of  it.  Is  some  of 
.  tiie  interpolated  paita  Apainea  himaelf  ia  quoted. 
A  conaiderable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhimken  to  belong  to  a  work  irf  Longinns  on 
ritetotic,  which  is  now  lost,  and  thia  portion  has 
Gonaeqnentl^  been  oouttad  in  the  new  edition  of 
Wall  in  his  Rhetores  Qneci  (iz.  p.  465,  &c; 
comp.  Weetermannf  0«$A  d.  Oritek  Bendtiamlc 
9  98,  n.  6.)  2.  n*pt  tw  kcrxnitKriaiUvMi  vpo- 
SK-^drmi,  ia  of  little  importance  and  very  ahort. 
It  ia  printed  in  Aldna'  Alsfor.  Graee.  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Wal2.iii«tor.  Grate,  iz.  p.  534,&c.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYBTUS  ("A+vwj.one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  smgeons  of  whom  any 
mnaina  are  still  extant,  was  bom,  according  to 
Soidaa  (>; «.)  and  Eododa  (Vidar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted,  Graeca,  vol.  L  p.  65),  at  Praia  or  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia.  He  ia  said  to  have  served 
under  Craistantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Dannbe, 
iriiieh  ia  gesBially  anpposed  to  mean  that  under 
Cmstantiiie  the  Great,  a.  d.  822,  bnt  some  nferit 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogombu), 
A.  O.  671>  His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Veterinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  RoeUim,  I^ris,  1580,  kl, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  8.  OTjnaenB,  Banl. 
1537,  4to.  Sprengd  piMished  a  little  work  en- 
titled **  Prograimna  da  Apsyrto  fiithynio,"  HaUe, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  GO 

A'PTEROS  CA*t*pot),  "the  wingless,"  a  sur^ 
name  under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  Tictory) 
hod  a  saactnaiy  at  Athena.  This  goddeaa  waa 
aaually  represented  with  wiuB,  and  Uwir  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  ugnt^  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  couU  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  some  idea  waa  expressed  at  Spaita  W  a  tMao 
of  Area  with  hia  feet  chained.  (Pim.  l  22.  S  4, 
iiL  15.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

APULEIU8.  [AFrv&nua.] 
APU'STIA  GSNS,  had  the  cognomen  Vvllo. 
Hie  Apus^  who  bear  no  cognmnra  are  spoken  of 
under  ApufiTius.  The  first  member  of  Uus  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  waa  L.  Apustios 
FuUo,  R.  c.  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Afubtids,  the  commaih 
der  ef  the  Roman  tnvpt  at  Tarentnm,  &  c  315. 
(Lit.  zziii  38.) 

2.  L.  ArumoR,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
pciua  in  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200,  was  an  active 
(Acer  in  the  war  wunst  Philip.  He  was  aftei- 
wards  a  legate  of  Ue  consul  ll  Comelina  Sdpto, 
B.C  190,  ax>d  waa  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
enflageneot  in  Lycia.  (lAw,  zzxL  27,  xzxviL  4, 
16.) 

8.  P.  Apcmo^  one  of  tiie  ambasaadora  sent  to 
the  yom^Ptohimy,  B.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  zzzii. 

^*  A'QUILA  QAxHitts),  the  tnndator  of  d»  OU 


Teatnunt  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontiu. 
Epiphanee  {^De  Pond.  A  Men*.  15)  states,  that  he 
was  a  relatioo  of  the  empnor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebnih^ng  of  Jonsalem  (Aelia 
C^itt^ina) ;  that  he  was  canvetted  to  Christianity, 
bnt  ezcoaununicatod  frv  [""^""g  the  heathen 
aatnlogy;  and  that  he  uen  w«nt  orer  to  the 
Jews,  and  waa  aiKomciaed;  bnt  this  aooonnt  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  lumoura.  All 
tiiat  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  baring  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jevrish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  die  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
ISO  A.  D.  (Iren.  iiL  24;  EuseK  Praep,  Evan. 
vii.  1 ;  Hieroo.  t^,  ad  PammaA.  vol  iv.  pt,  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  parooee  of  fnniiahing  the 
Jews  who  Bp<Ae  Greek  with  a  venion  bettor  fitted 
than  the  Smtn^^t  to  aastain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Cjunstianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  blufy  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  tnnahited  every  word,  even 
the  titlea,  such  as  Metaak,  with  the  moat  literal 
accoracjr-  Thia  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  KPt^ 
iKpUvaM.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  ia  whose  synagogues  it  waa  rend.  (Abeetf. 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  scanetimes  showing  this  feed- 
ing, at  other  timea  apeaks  moat  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  veraion.  (QHoeML  2,  odi>aflu».  iii  p.  35; 
^liit.  ad  AlareeO.  iiL  p.  96,  iL  p.  312 ;  QwHsf. 
/fei.M  GtHM.  iii.  p. 216;  CammmLinJM,  a.  8; 
Oamamt,  m  Hoi.  c.  3.)  The  version  is  alao 
praised  by  Origen.  (Cbnmeat  m  •/'oA.  viiL.p^  131; 
Raipoiu.  ad  Jfiicam.  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  firapncmta  ranain,  whidi  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  <^  the  HenvU  [Obi- 
GXNn],andinDatbe'sC^NMai^Upiil746.  [P.S.1 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Booponu,  who  bad  received  the 
aovereignty  after  the  expuIsi<Hi  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  pnetorian 
inngnia.  (Tac  Amt.  xiL  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS  ?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  frnn  whose  rapOMsorwiia  two  fragments 
concerning  Mom  are  presnved  in  the  Digest  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  Gallus  AtpiSoy 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
roAAoo  for  loeAwK  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aqnik  to  be  cmfbimded  with  AqniUiua  Oalhu. 
Hia  date  is  nQoertain,  tbon^  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  rogn  of  Septimius  Sevents, 
A.  D.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit  7,  a  34  he  givea 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  have 
been  fint  settled  by  Sevems.  (Dig.  27-  tit  3.  s.  1. 
^  3.)  By  most  of  the  historiaa*  of  Rmnau  law  he 
is  refisrrod  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  wiu  Lncins  Julius  Aqdb,  who 
vnroto  ds  Etrutca  diMt^li»a,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Sewus,  was  piaefect  of 
Egypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
tiw  ChiistianiL  (Majanstua,  Comm.  ad  30  Juriteom, 
Fragm.  vcd.  iL  pk288;  Otto,  As  Tito,  vol 

L  p.  13;  Zimmem,  Aom.  AsdUt-GssaiiidUe,  vol.  i. 
g  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribnne  of  tiie  plebs, 
probably  in  r  a  45,  waa  the  only  member  ^  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes'  seats  in  hia  triumph.  (Soat^fa^Cbes, 
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78.)  He  wta  tme  of  Cmmt'^  mnrdeim,  *ai  after- 
mraa  Hr*ed  m  a  legate  of  Bratu  at  the  beginning 
•f  &  c.  43  in  Cisalpina  OauL  He  defeated  T. 
HnnaUne  Plsncna,  and  drove  him  ont  of  PoUentia, 
but  waa  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtina,  He  waa  honotued  with  a 
■tatoe.  (Aiqnan,  B.C.U.  113;  Dim  Caaa.  xlvi. 
38,40;  Cic  FULb.  6,  ziii  13,  ad  Fam.  x.33.) 
Pontim  Aqoila  waa  a  fiieiid  of  QeatOt  and  ia  tn- 
qncotly  mentioned  by  him  in  hia  Irtlen.  {Ad  Fam. 
T.  3—4,  TiL  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  riietnician,  who 
Itfed  after  jUemdw  Nnnoitna  bat  before  Jdina 
Rvfinianna,  probably  in  the  third  centtuy  after 
Chtfat,  the  Hthor  of  a  HnaD  weik  intitled,  de /l^wu 
Sadimtianim  el  ^oeMtiam,  which  ii  nnully  printed 
with  Rutilins  Lnpoa.  The  beat  edition  ii  by 
Rnhnkeo,  Lngd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tiraial  DO  tee  by  FroUcher,  IJpa.  1831.  Ru£nianiu 
ctates,  that  Aqnila  took  the  materiala  of  thii  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenioa  on  the  tame 
■alqeeL  (See  pi  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VrOIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otho'i  gmerala,  waa  pieoent 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho*!  troopa  wen  defeated 
bf  tboae  of  ViteUina,  jl.  d.  70.  He  nbeeqnently 
eipaiHed  Veapaaiao^  party.  (TacHU.  iL44,  iil  7.) 

AQUl'LIA  SEVETIA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  onpeisr  Elagabahu,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  hie  former  wife,  Paula.  Thii  marriage 
gaTO  great  oSence  at  Rome,  since  Aqoilia  waa  a 
TCetal  viigin;  hiit  Elagafaalua  aaid  he  had 
cmitncted  it  in  order  that  divine  chiMren  might 
be  bom  fion  hiraaelf,  the  pcmtiiex  mmri^i^i  and  a 
Teotal  tirgin.  Dion  Caanoa  ■aya,  that  he  dil  not 
live  with  ber  long ;  bnt  that  after  manying  three 
othen  aoooeanTely,  be  again  retumed  to  her.  It 
appean  from  ctam  that  he  oonld  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Ditm  Caaa.  Iznx.  8 ;  Hero- 
diao.  T.  St  Eekhal,  viL  p.  268.) 


OOm  OF  JIlUA  AQDIUA  SXTSEA. 

AQUILraUS,  a  cognomen  gf  the  Hermima 

1.  T.  HiHvmnrB  AqDiLiNtra,  one  of  the  heroea 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarqnhu,  waa  with  M.  Horatina 
the  eommander  of  the  troops  of  Tarqninina  Superbna 
when  be  waa  swelled  from  the  camp.  He  waa 
one  of  the  deftodett  of  the  SnUidao  bridge  against 
the  whcle  force  of  Ponenna,  and  took  as  active 
part  in  tlie  anbaeqaent  battle  against  the  EtmBcani. 
He  waa  conaal  in  a.  c  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  Jake  Renlhu  in  498,  in  aingle  combat  with 
UamiliBi.  (Lit.  ii  10, 11, 20 ;  Diimya.  iv.  76, 
T.  33,  23,  96,  36,  vL  13:  Pbt'  16.) 

2.  Lab  HsMninua  T.  r.  AQuantns,  Coa. 
B.  c  448.  (LiT.  iil  65 ;  Dionys.  si.  51.) 

AQUI'LLIA,  whom  aome  ud  aaid  thatQuintna 
CSoero,  the  brothw  of  the  nator,  intended  to  marry. 
Gtm  menliaBa  tba  xepMt  !■  me  of  bia  letteca, 
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B.  c  44,  and  aaya,  in  another,  that  yonng  Qumtns 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  AO. 
m  13,  17.) 

AQUI'LLIA  OENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  anna  and  inacriptiona  the  name  is  almost  alwaya 
written  Aqitiiliiit,  bnt  in  manoaeripts  generally  with 
a  aingle  L  Hiia  gena  -wm  of  gnat  aotiqiu^.  Two 
of  tlM  Aqoillii  an  mentioned  anmig  tbe  Roman 
nobles  who  cm^urad  to  bring  back  the  Tarqaina 
(liv.  ii  4);  and  a  member  of  the  houae,  C.  Aqail- 
Uds  Toscob,  ia  nmitioned  aa  cmsul  as  eariy  aa 
a  c  487.  Tbe  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  tmder 
the  repuUic  an  Cobtu%  Cbasbuh,  ¥u>BVa,QAi.- 
Lue,  Tuscua :  &r  thaae  who  bear  no  aamama,  aea 

AQCILUVa 

AQUI'LLIUS.  1.  U*.A(»)ULiu8,M\F.M\ii. 
Consul  B.  c  129,  pot  an  end  to  the  war  whkh  bad 
been  carried  on  against  Aiiitonicua,  the  ion  (tf 
Enmenea  of  Per|amti%  and  which  had  been  idmoat 
terminated  by  faia  predecessor,  Peipema.  On  his 
letan  to  Rome,  he  was  aocased  by  P.  Lantulaa  of 
maladminiatration  in  his  pmvince,  hot  was  acqm(- 
ted  by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii  20 ;  Justin. 
zxzTi4;  VelLPat.ii4;  Cic  de  Nai.  Dear,  il  &, 
Dk.  im  CaeeiL  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  hia  raccessee  in 
Aaia,  bnt  not  till  b.  c.  126.  {PatL  Q^iitol.) 

2.  M'.  Aquillivs  M\  r.  M'.  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  c.  101,  condncted  the 
war  againat  the  alaves  in  SicQy,  who  had  a  aecond 
time  revolted  under  Athemon.  Aquilliua  com- 
pletely aabdned  the  inautgenta,  and  thnmpbed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100,  (Flani%  iU.  19;  lAw. 
£^69;  Diod.nxvL  EcLI;  Cic  m  Terr.  iiL H, 
v.  2 ;  FaM.  ChpitcL)  In  98,  he  wn  aecnsed  by 
I^  Fufiua  of  maladminiatratian  in  Sidly ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofe  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  (tf  bis  bravery  in  tbe  war.  (Cic  BnL 
62,  A-6y:ii  14,  profJaoe.  88,  OrtU.  ii  28,47.) 
In  &  c.  88,  be  want  into  Aaia  aa  mw  of  the  eon- 
sakr  l^atea  to  proaecnte  the  war  againat  llithri- 
datea  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachinm,  and  waa  afterwards  delivered  ap  to 
Hithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
lidatea  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mitkr.  7, 19, 21 1 
Uv.  £^  77;  VeU.  Pat.  ii  18;  Cic  Ug. 
Mm.  b ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUI'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Juliawus.] 

AQUI'LUUS  RE'OULUS.  [Rboulus.] 

AQUI'LLIUS  SBVE'RUS.  [SnvmuK] 

AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  infwior  poet,  a  con  tem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicam.  (CatsU.  ziv.  18 ; 
Cic  TWc.  V.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeiao,  who  took  part 
ia  the  African  war  agidnst  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeiana,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
B.C.47.  (Zte  Afl.  J/TO.  67,  89.) 

ARABIA'S  US  ('Apotfuu^i),  an  emment  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  ccHnpoeed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  iosL  ■  (Enseb.  H. 
E.  V.  27  ;  Hieron.  d4  Vtr.  lUmd.  c  61.)     [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICU3CA(>^2xo- 
Awrrudt),  the  anthw  at  aeren  epgiama  in  the 
Oieek  Anthology,  moat  of  wbidi  are  npoo  worita 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  tbe  reign  of  Juatinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii  p.  866.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  nmiden,  dugbter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  i^  was  a  flnooaa  dy«r  in. 
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purple.  Hii  duster  w»  gmUly  akiUed  in  the 
art  of  weaTinfft  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  the  even 
ventured  to  cDollenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Anehne  prodiued  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
wnonn  n  the  goda  were  wotcd,  and  aa  Athena 
conM  find  no  bolt  with  it,  the  tore  the  woric  to 
pieeei,  and  Anehne  in  despair  hung  Iterielf.  The 
goddeai  looMned  the  rope  and  mred  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweh  and  Arachne 
kerwlf  into  a  spider  (dpifx*^),  the  animal  most 
odietu  to  Athena.  (Or.  Mtt.  vi.  1—145;  Virg. 
Gaorg.  W.  346.)  Thia  &hle  aeems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  leamt  the  art  (rf  weaving  frtau  the 
tgidet,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETUY'REA  {'ApaOvpia),  a  daughter 
Aiaa,  an  aatochthco  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  AioDtea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliaaia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fend  of  the  chase  and  warlike  ponoits.  When 
■he  died,  hw  toother  ailed  the  country  of  PUioHa 
after  htt  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  IL  iL  571 ;  Sttafa.  viiL 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Atsetbyrea  and  her  bnther,  oonaiat- 
ing  of  round  pillan,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
PausaniOB ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demetw 
mn  eMunenced  at  Phlias,  tin  always  in- 

voked Aiaa  and  his  two  children  with  their  fiues 
tamed  tomrds  their  monumrats,    (Paus.  ii.  12, 

H  *-«■)  [L.  s.] 

A'RAGUS  {"Apams)^  ^hor,  b.c.  409,  (H^. 
iL  &  S  10*)  was  i^Knntad  admhal  of  tlie  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  a  405,  with  Lysonder  for 
vioe-odmirol  (^noroAcvf),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  bnt  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(muilfixoi),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  ^is  office  twice. 
(Pint.  7 ;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100;  Paaa.  x.  9.  g  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  BS  one  of  die  commUiinncn  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prtdong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  ti) ;  and  in  869  be  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi  5. 
B  33,  where  *Aptum  dumld  be  md  instaad  of 

ARACYIITHIAS  QApaiaiMii),  a  sunanw  of 
Aphrodite,  draived  fam  mount  Anqrnthua,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertunty,  and 
on  which  ahe  had  a  temple.  (Rhianna,  ap,  Sl^Jt. 
Bfx.  $.  e.  'Apixm^s.)  [L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRl'CIUS  (HarpUaos  'Apdp- 
<ru>s),  a  Chriitian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Ooeama,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Anus,  is  quoted 
in  the  Synodiam  Vettu  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  BihL  Grate. 
xiL  p.  369).  The  title  of  tUs  fr^ment  is  norpt- 
mIoo  'Apapmw  tov  fiihapof,  im  rov  X^tov  oJrov 
nS  ^nAcTo^Mv  'OmweS.  Nothing  more  is 
knowD  of  the  writer.  [P.  8.] 

ARA'ROS  {'Apapiit),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  6nt  introduced  him  to  pnUic  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Pivtua  (b.  c  388),  the 
test  foj  which  he  ezhilHted  in  his  own  name  -.  he 
wrote  two  nure  mmedies,  the  KtimKot  and  the 
AwXooinM>,  which  were  bnngfat  oat  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Ary.  ad  Pita.  it.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Aioioa  first  ex- 
hibited in  bis  own  name  &  c.  375.  (Suidas.  *.  o.) 
Suidos  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Koiiwii,  KofuriAiw,  Ilai^i  70W,  'TfUvams,  'A3w- 
ra,  Hafttfttwu.  All  that  we  know  of  hisdnnwtie 


choTBCta  is  contained  in  the  fblk>wing  pui^ga  of 
Alexis  (Atheo.  iii.  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  was 
hisrifUi 

mil  70^  0a6\atttu 

Sfenff  <r«  fwirai'  wpay/ia  V  iini  ftot  fity* 

^pktTot  fp9w  tfrvxp^ffw  'Apap6rot.  [P.S.] 

ARAS.  [Ababthtbka.] 

ARASPES  {'ApiaT^j\  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  Gdling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyras  hod  inwimtwi  to  hia 
charge.  [Abbadatar.]  He  is  afterwards  seat 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  conditum  of 
the  enony,  and  nbseqaently  commands  the  ri^t 
wing  of  Cyras'  anny  in  the  battle  with  Croemis. 
(Xen.  Qff-.  r.  1.  ft  1,  8,  Ao,  n.  1.  §  S6,  &c,  3. 
B  U,  2U 

ARA'TUS  ('Ap«m),  of  Keyoa,  lind  from 
B.  a  371  to  318.  The  Hfe  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortaa, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Qredan  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  indepoudeace  agtunst  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedoma  and  Rome. 

Aratos  was  the  sMt  of  Cleiniao,  and  waa  bom 
at  Sicyon,B.  &  371.  On  the  moider  of  his  father 
by  Abaatidas  [Abantidas],  Aratns  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  fiunily  by  Soto, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  ctmveyed  him  to  Araoa, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  leaued 
the  age  of  twenty,  be  gained  possession  of  hia 
native  dty  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  SicjiNi 
itself,  without  km  of  life,  andd^ved  the  osorper 
Nicodes  of  hia  powei^  a  a  851.  (Conm.  Fmb. 
ii.4S.) 

Thimigfa  the  ii^nenee  oS  Antns,  Si^oo  imr 
joined  the  Adiaean  lea^ue^  and  Aratos  himadf 

soiled  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  ■iHam-,  in 
which  he  aucceeded.  In  8.  c  345  he  was  elected 
general  (arpcenry^s)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Maicedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  diiefly  dirough  his  instru- 
mentality  that  Megora,  Troeien,  Epidaurus,  Argos, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedititm 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aiatus  at 
Pellene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  powa 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
rain  wm  bud. .  The  very  pronect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened^  of  ue  hidwcto  aeattered 
powers  of  Greece  hung  nnited  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleomenes, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[CLxouaNaa.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  thia 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  at  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  lamnivr  of  Corinth.  Ptidnny,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Qeomenes;  and  in  a  saocesdon 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecatom- 
boeum,  near  D)-me,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  By  these  Aiatus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  plaijed  at  the  heed  oi  a  con- 
federacy, fully  sUe  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Oreeoe, 
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— TtoiMU,  ^lUsana,  Aigoa,  HernlnK,  Pdlene, 
C«phy»e,  Phlina,  Pheneaa,  and  Corinth,  in  whi^ 
the  Adiaean  guriaon  kept  only  the  dtadeL — 
It  wu  now  neceaaaiy  to  call  on  Antigoniu  tot 
the  tnamieed  aid.  PemnHien  to  paas  Umngh 
Aetdia  haring  been  refiued,  he  embarked  his 
mar  in  taiuporta,  and,  sailing  by  Eaboea,  kod- 
ed  nil  army  near  the  isthnas,  while  Cleomene* 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
il  52.)  The  Utter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  sooner 
was  be  engaged  there,  than  Aiatoa,  by  a  matter- 
•trbke  of  policy,  sained  tho  assistance  of  a  party  io 
Argoe  to  [4a«e  the  L«oedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  nege.  Cleomenet  hasteoed  thither,  lesTing 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  but  arriTing  too 
late  to  take  effisctual  measures  agunst  Aratus, 
irtule  Antigomu  was  in  hia  rear,  be  retreated  to  . 
Mantinria  and  tboioa  boDW.  Antigoaus  meao- 
wUfe  was  by  Atatas'  infloence  elected  general  of 
the  laagne,  and  made  Corinth  tad  Sicyon  bis 
wmter  qoarten.  What  hope  was  there  now 
that  the  great  desi^  of  Aratos*  life  conld  be  ac- 
complished,— to  mute  all  the  Greek  govemmeuta 
into  one  Qnmk.  natka  P  Henceftirwaia  the  etftin 
ot  the  Sfacedadaa  nonaveb  was  to  fsgdata  Ae 
relatioiw  of  tba  powna  of  Greece.  Hie  cataor  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  hare  been  no  fhrther  engaged  than  aa  hia 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  gnat  battle  of 
Sellaua  (b.  c.  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  erer  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
genua  in  the  tonne  oi  Macedoo  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
waa  bit  pdiey  during  tbe  next  two  yeata  (from 
221  to  219  &  c)  to  make  the  Acbaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ao- 
cordingly  taken  op  with  incnnions  of  the  Aetolians, 
tbe  nnmeeeaifcloppodtion  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
wbicb  fcUowed.  The  Aetolians  seised  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  it.  6.),  and 
thence  nade  their  plundering  excDrsiont,  tiU 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  phce 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piiatioa  of  Antut'  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  geae- 
Tolt  Dorimacbua  and  Scopaa  made  aa  attack  on 
Pbane  and  I^tne,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  tba  borders  of  Heasene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  actire  meotnfM  would  be  taken  against  them 
tiD  the  comiBander  for  the  following  year  was 
cboeetL  To  remedy  this,  Aratos  anticipated 
hit  eoramaad  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
tbe  le^ne  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians, finding  hit  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  tldnking  his  object 
safficiaitly  accomplished,  dishaaded  we  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  mardied  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Mediydrium,  upon  whidi  Ant  us 
dtanged  his  poaition  to  Caphjae,  and  in  a  batde, 
whi^  b^an  m  a  skimuah  of  canlry  to  gain  some  I 
high  groond  adTantageous  to  both  positionB,  was 
cntiKly  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  trinmph,  and 
Aiatni  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  seTeial 
charges, — asamning  the  command  before  hit  legal 
time,  disbanding  ai»  troops,  ontkilfol  conduct  in 
chooting  the  time  and  place  of  aedon,  and  careleia- 
neai  in  tbe  action  ittel£  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  RTonnd  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  coMidinatiMi  of  hia  part  amiees.  Fw  some  time 
■ftv  tbta  tba  AtttrHiwi  continned  thrir  innnonai 


aiutusl  su 

and  AnrtVB  waa  anaUe  effaeta^y  to  dwck  tten, 
tin  at  last  PhUip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
tbe  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  yean  of  Aratus* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  waa  more  or  lest  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  waa  entirely  set  aside  i 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  hit  object 
was  to  unite  Qreeoe  aa  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  B.  c  218,  it  appears  that  Aratos  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  troacheiy 
of  his  (qiponentt ;  and  the  efiecU  of  bit  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  orer  the  cmnbtned 
fwcet  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleana,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In &C.  217  Atstus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  for  as  the  securi^  of 
tbe  leagued  states  was  conoemed,  im>qMred ;  but 
the  fe^ngs  and  objecu  of  the  two  men  ware  ao 
diftnnt,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  ao  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  atatn 
was  aflected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  hia 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garriaooing  of  Ithon^ 
would  probably  reprsaent  well  the  general  tendenqr 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  B.  a  213  ho 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viu.  14;  PhiL  Arat,  62),  fhxn  tbe  efiact  of  poiion 
adainiitMcd  by  the  kuojc's  ordN.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  bj  hu  ooontiymen,  and  annual 
solemnitiea  eatablkhad.  {Diet.  ^  AmL  s.  r.  'Afi- 
TSM.)  Aratut  wrote  CommaKtaria,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  a.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Pidybioa  chancterises  as  cleady 
written  and  Uthfolreeordii  (iLM.)  The  gnat- 
nets  of  AntuB  In  b  the  staadinea  with  which 
hs  pursued  a  noble  porpooe,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  at  one  nation ;  ue  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  seal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  aifiafant  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatert  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  nnsuccessfol  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  lifo  waa  nobia  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Maeedon  and  af 
Egypt,  and  more  especiidly  the  existence  of  a  coih 
temporary  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menet, ably  condncted.  Had  he  been  suppnled  in 
hit  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
lueh  aa  that  of  Claomenes  in  the  cause  of  Spota, 
hia  firte  have  baen  different.  Aa  it  waa,  ha 
)»Si  hia  eomtiT  annnnded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
gw  to  the  gnidnig  hand  of  niilopoemea  and  Lyeor- 
taa.  (Plot.  Antu  and  Agk}  Polyb.  iL  iv.  vii. 
viiL)  [C.T.A.] 

ARA'TUS  f  A^etl  author  of  two  Greek 
attrtmnnical  poems.  Tne  data  ttf  hia  birth  is  not 
known ;  brt  it  aeema  that  ha  Uvad  abimt  &  c 
270 ;  it  ia  imbabte,  therefore,  that  tiw  death  of 
Eudid  and  tbe  birth  of  Apolloniua  Petgaens  hap- 
pened during  bis  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  liim.    {Mj^  vi.  and  viL) 

There  are  several  accounti  of  hit  life  by  anony- 
mons  Greek  writen :  Uiree  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  voL  of  Buhle's  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Endocia  also  menUon  him.  From  these  it  appeam 
that  he  was  a  native  irf  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polia)  in  CiUciB,  or  (aoewding  to  one  aatbori^)  of 
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Tum  i  that  he  wia  innted  to  the  oourt  of  An- 
tigonoi  Oonataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
H>ent  all  the  Utter  part  of  hie  life ;  and  that  hia 
diief  porsaiti  were  pbyiic  {which  it  also  laid  to 
have  been  his  profeuion),  gnmmar,  and  philoso- 
diy,  in  which  latt  he  was  initmcted  by  the  Stoic 
DioDjniu  Uendeotea. 

Semal  poetical  worfca  on  Tariooa  aabjeeta,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  pnse  epigtles,  are  attributed 
to  AratuB  (Buhle,  yoL  ii  p.  but  none  of 

them  bare  oome  down  to  ui,  except  the  two  poems 
Eientioned  above.  These  have  geoenOy  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work ; 
bat  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.  The  first. 
Galled  tau^ftmt,  consists  of  732  veraes  ;  the 
second,  Auwij/um  {I'njgiKttiaa)^  of 422.  Eudozua, 
about  a  century  earlier,  bad  written  two  prose 
works,  4ai>^fMra  and  "Lfirwrpoy,  iriiich  an  both 
lost ;  but  wa  an  told  iiy  the  Uogiqihen  of  An- 
tus,  that  it  was  die  derin  of  Antigrauu  to  hare 
them  turned  into  rerse,  irtlidi  gave  rise  to  the 
ttup6ium  of  the  bttMrwnter;  and  it  s^pean  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchtu 
(Petar.  Uranokg.  p.  173,  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aiatus  has  in  &ct  versified,  or  doaely  imi- 
tated  parts  of  them  both,  bat  espedally  of  the  finL 
The  design  of  Uie  poem  is  to  give  an  intndnctioii 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellationi,  with  the 
rules  for  their  ridngi  and  settings ;  and  of  the 
circlea  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.  The  posidons  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  an  described  by  re- 
ference to  tba  mndpu  groups  aumunding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheoa), 
iriiilst  Orion  serves  as  e  point  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.  The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  an  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  son  in  the 
Kodiac  is  described ;  but  the  planets  an  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit  The 
opening  <d  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeua,  and  contains  the  passage 
ToC  yip  ml  yhot  ttrfUw,  quoted  by  St,  Pul 
(Anitas*  MIoWHsonntryman)  in  his  addreM  to  the 
Athenians.  {Aeb  xviL  28.)  From  the  genenl 
want  of  predsion  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aiatns  was  neither  a  mathMnatinan  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cic.  dt  OraL  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  sdentifo; 
Rcennc^.  He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tioDS  of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  bat  describes 
MMue  phamomena  which  are  inconnatent  with 
uy  one  aupporition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  ouiera  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
(me  epoch.  (See  the  article  Aratdb  in  the  Penny 
Qftbifaadia,')  These  errors  an  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Endoxns  himsdf^  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  D^iich  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.  Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
vraa  a  sdentinc  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentaiy  upon  the  *na^/io«  of  Endoxns  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  lie 
had  noticed  between  his  own  obsemtiona  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  ^uMnitva  conusts  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  efiecta  upon  animals.    It  appears  to  : 
be  an  imitation  of  He^od,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated     Viigil  in  some  parts  of  the  Oeorgiei. 


Tile  materials  an  add  to  be  taken  dmoat  iriioQy 
from  Aristotle^  Meteorologica,  firom  the  work  of 
Theophtaatus,  De  Signia  Ventoram,"  and  from 
Uesiod.  (Buhle,  voL  ii.  p>471.}  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  abont  AiMejis  m  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resolting  from  a  study 

of  ancient  models ;  bat  it  wants  originidity  and 
poetic  elevation ;  uid  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  natan  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  1.) 
Jut  they  became  very  popobr  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Or.  Am,  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
tianslatioaa.  The  Introduction  to  the  froiraV'ra 
by  Achillea  Tatiua,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar- 
dius  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavins  to  Achilles  Tativs,  an  [ninled  in  tlte 
Uranologium,  wiA  s  list  of  other  CommeBtatm 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aiistanhns, 
Geminus,  and  Eiatostbenei;  Fms  of  three 
poetical  Latin  tninalationB  an  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  de  NaL  ' 
Dear.  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  Gennanicus,  the  / 
gandsoo  of  Augustas,  and  one  by  FestnsAviesua.'^ 
The  earliest  edition  ot  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Vol.  1499,  foL)  The  principal  lata  ones  an 
Oratioa  (Lugd.  Bat  1600, 4to.},  Buhle(Lips.  1793, 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  thtee  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Franco£  1817,  Svo.),  Voss  (Hcidelb. 

1824,  Svo.,  with  a  German  poetical  veruon),  Bntt- 
mann  (BenJ.  1826,  Svo.),  and  Bekka.  (Berol. 

1825,  8v&) 

(Fabric.       Onae.  vd.     p.  87 ;  Sdianbach, 

GskA.  d.  ffrieA.  AdroHomie,  p.  215,  Ac ;  Delambre, 
Hilt,  de  fAHron.  Atuxawe.)  [W.  F.  D.j 

AHA'TUS  ('Afxtroi),  of  Cnidoa,  tiie  author  of 
a  history  of  E^nit  (Anonym.  VU.  ArvL) 

ARBACI^  CAfMums).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Cteuaa 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24.  Slc,  82).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  BeleaiB,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
eapirc  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalna,  b.  a  876. 
Cteuoa  asngns  28  yean  to  the  reign  of  Aibaoea, 
&  c  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  conost  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deiocea  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  sasigns  only  four  kii^  to  his  dynasty. 
[Dbiocis.]  Ctesias*  accoont  the  ovnthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Aibacea  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculns  (L  6),  Jtislin  (i  S),  and  Stssbo. 
(ivL  p.  737.) 

2.  A  oomntander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  &  401. 
He  was  sati^  of  Media.  (Xen.  Antjt.  i.  7-  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pstronius 
Abbitbr.] 

ARBCRIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
Terse,  entitled  "Ad  Nympham  nuuis  cultam," 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
tnm  the  dd«  poets,  and  bean  all  the  tiacet  of  the 
artifioal  labour  whidi  dmmcterisea  the  buter  lAtin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bni' 
mann  (iii.  276)  and  Meyer  (Ep.  262),  and  in 
WemsdorTa  PoeL  Lot.  Minor,  (iil  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  undo  of  Anocmias,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  pn^se,  and  mentimu  that  he  eifjoyed 
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the  frimddiip  of  the  brothen  of  Constantiue,  when 
th^  lired  at  Toloaa,  and  was  afterwards  c^ed  to 
Conitandnoide  to  supmntend  the  edncuioa  of  one 
of  tha  CaMan.  (Anaon.  PartmU  iiL,  Prefm.  xri.) 

AUBIUS  ^hf«ns)y  a  simame  of  Zeoa,  derived 
friHO  mount  Arbiiu  in  Crete,  when  he  was  wor- 
■hipped.  (Sleph.  Byz.  (.v.'Afrfu.)        [L.  S.j 

ARBU'SCULAf  a  celebrated  Gemale  actor  in 
Pantomimet,  whom  Cicero  spwka  of  in  B.  c.  54 
as  haring  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  AU.  it. 
15 ;  Hor.  Serm.  L  10.  76.) 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  lone  of  the  empenr  Theodorius  I. 
and  the  empren  Flacdlla,  and  was  bom  in  Spain 
in  ^  D.  383.  Tbenittins,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  ifteiiwarda  Anemus,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
dotted  lua  education.  As  eariy  as  39fi,  Theodonus 
confined  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
vpoo  the  death  of  hie  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
bocame  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
giren  to  his  younger  brother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
him  begini  the  series  trf  «npen>n  who  reigned  at 
Ccmstantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  ci^  the 
Torka  in  1453L  Arcadina  had  iiUierited  neither 
the  talenta  nor  the  manly  beauty  «S  his  Esther ;  he 
was  iU-iliApen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complesion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectnal  rigour;  bis  only  accomplishment  was  a 
beaottfitl  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  bia  character ;  otheia,  women  or  eunuchs, 
c^ned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  hu  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.  Rufinus,  the  prae- 
fect  of  the  East,  a  man  cqiable  of  every  crime,  had  : 
been  appointed  b^  Theodonns  the  guardian  of 
Arcsdina,  while  StiUcho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius. Rufinus  intended  to  muiy  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Entropius  ren- 
dered this  [rfan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  beautlfid 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  amr-  Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eu tropins,  as  well  as  StiUcho,  who  pretntded  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Kuiinus  was 
aceosed  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Alaric,  chief  of  the  Ooths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.  His  M  was 
the  more  eaqr,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
npactty  of  the  miiuiter,  held  him  in  general  eze- 
ctatioD ;  and  thus  Rnfimu  was  muidennl  as  eariy 
as  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gdnas,  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stilicho.  His  successor  as  mi- 
nister was  Entropius,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  bis 
genetal,Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  emjnrc.  confiscated  hu  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  coududed  an  alliance 
with  Alanc,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this,  Eutropiua  was  invested  wiu  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  gcoMal-iiHchie^ — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoared 
with  those  titl(4,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
beiiw  as  amUtious  and  i^acious  as  Rufinus. 

The  &II  of  Gutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstancei.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  i£  the  Ootiie  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
PbiygiB,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  ^tubances 
bccanm  so  daz^anms,  that  Gunas,  who  was  per- 
haps the  ieaet  instipbir  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  affiur  in  a  fr^mdly  way.  No 


sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de. 
manded  the  head  of  Entropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  nt^otiations;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  Endozia,  gave  up  hit  minister;  St 
Chrysoatoni,  a&md  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  caiiMi 
of  llutiopiuB,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  vras  ba- 
nished to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partiy  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas,  after  ^ving 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  Arians;  and  as  St  Chrysostom  enei^ 
tically  o[^MMcd  sud)  a  concession  to  heresy,  Oainiw 
tried  to  set  fin  to  the  imperial  palace.  Bnt  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  aims,  and  Gainaa 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  sufiered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  lie  was  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  hit  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  M  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Augusta,"  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  "  Nolxlissima." 
Through  her  influence  St  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  10^  and  popular  troables  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  &1L  As  to  Arcadius,  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  coufinned 
the  laws  of  his  fother,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  pabce  from  heretical 
officecB  and  servants ;  and  in  896  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  nsed  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  Dnring  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Entropius,  which  was  issu^  in  397.  By 
this  IaW(  which  was  a  most  tynuinical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis,  the  principal  dvil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  ounces  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  8.  s.  5 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit  14.  a.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  kftving  the  empire  to  hia  son  Tbeo- 
dosios  llq  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenns,  vol.  i. 
pp.674— 5116,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327—334,  ed.  Paris  j 
Socrates,  Hut.  EccUt.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272, 305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Sozomenes,  viiL  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp^  63 — 69,  i^.  Paris;  Theodnet  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom.  (coia 
Montfiuieon,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4ta.)  EpittolM  ad 
/aaooealMM  Papam,  &c.  voL  iii.  pp.  613 — ^29; 
VUaCkiytodomitinYoL^i  Oandiantu.)  [W.P.] 


COIN  OP  ABCALIUa. 

ARCA'DIUS,  tnshop  of  Constantia  in  Cypnur 
wtute  a  life  of  SimeoD  Stylita  the  younger,  snr- 
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nmed  Tbwirautorita,  Mrenl  pannes  fimn  which 
are  qaoted  in  the  AcU  of  the  ncond  eonnal  ttf 
Nioa.  A  few  other  worka,  which  oust  in  MSn 
•R  Mcribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grate.  zL  pp. 
678,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  (Din.  dt  Script, 
Insert.  AeL  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  CVt^us)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
KTunmarian  o£  unoactain  date,  bnt  who  did  not 
an  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  wveni 
gmmmatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
ntpl  ipOaryptupiai,  Tltpl  ffuyri^MM  rw  rav  X&you 
fMpAv,  and  'Oro/uvrtK^K  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (11*^  Trfiw)  has  come  down  to  as,  and 
was  first  pobli^ed  by  Ba^et  £rom  a  manuscript 
at  Paiiib  fLripng,  1820.)  It  la  included  in 
the  first  Tttnme  of  DindotTa  OnnwL  Gnec  Lips. 
1828. 

ARCAS  f  ApMu).  I.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
inic  hero  of  the  Aicadiani,  fimn  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitttnta  derived  thor  name.  He  was  a 
son  of  Zens  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphoais  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
colled  him  Areas.  (Apollod.  iiL  8.  §  2.)  Anas 
became  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Elatns  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §1.) 
Aecwding  to  Uyginas  {Fab.  176,  PoeL  Atir.  ii  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fii- 
ther  set  before  Zens,  to  try  his  divine  diaractet. 
Zens  npset  the  table  (Tpcnrc^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  lestored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Titpeaus.  When  Anas  onoe  daring 
the  chase  pursued  bis  mother,  who  was  metsmor- 
phosed  into  a  she-bear,  as  &r  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  oo  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 

fOv.  A/e(.  ii.  410,  &C.)  According  to  Pansanias 
viiL  4.  §  1,  &C.),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimns  in 
the  gofenment  of  Arcadia,  and  gavo  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  ciuled  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  lie  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.  He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sods, 
Efatns,  AphMdaa,  and  Asan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.  He  had  one  Ulegitimato  son, 
Autolans,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remtuaa  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalui 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 
9.  %  2.)  Statues  (tf  Areas  and  his  famQy  were  de- 
dicated Rt  Oel^  by  the  inhaUtanta  of  Tege^  (x. 
9.  §8.^ 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Loean,  Phan.  ix. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6 ;  Hbrhbs.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCA'THIAS  ('Afwofffai),  a  son  of  Mithii- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 
graerals  of  his  father,  with  1 0,000  horse,  which  he 
bnu^t  frao  the  laaanr  Armenia,  at  tha  com- 1 
mencement  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after^ 
wards,  B.  c  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completeGy  conquered  the  coan- 
tiy.  He  then  proceeded  to  man»  ogunst  Salht. 
bnt  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaenm  (Potidaea?) 
(Appan,  MiOtr.  17,  18,  36,  41.) 


ARCESILAUS. 

ARCE  CApni),  a  daughter  of  Thanmas  and  na- 
Ux  of  Iris,  irim  in  the  oootest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  rided  with  tfie  lattw.  Zeoa  aftorwarda 

punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartanw 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Theds  at  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Thetis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefan  called  -wMftent,  (Pto- 
lem.  Hei^uest.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  CA^mMHOofX  &  patnmymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  eon  Odysseus  ore  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.  S.] 
ARCEISIUS  ('AfNtf^ffios),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euiyodia,  husband  of  Chalcomedusa  and  father  of 
I^ertes.  (Horn.  Od.  ziv.  182,  xvi.  118;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  ziii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn, 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginns  {Ft^.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1766.)         [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  ('AfMCfo^i'),  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamts  in  Cy^ns.  Antoninus  Liberalis 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arnnoe  precisely  the  tame 
story  which  Ovid  (JWrf.  xiv.  698,  &c)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphia.  [Anaxarbts.]  [L.  S.] 
ARCESILAUS  ('ApK«rfA<uu),  a  son  of  Lycua 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  BoeotiaDt  in 
the  Trojan  war:  He  led  faia  petqile  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Hom.  7i^  ii.  495, 
XT.  329;  Hygio.  F<A.  97.)  According  to  Pouaa- 
nias  (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remaim  were  brought  back 
to  Boeoda,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis 
memory  in  the  netghbouriiood  of  LebadeiiL  A  son 
of  Odyssetu  and  Pendope  of  tha  name  of  Arcesi- 
huB  it  mentioned  by  Enitathiiu.  {Ad  Htm.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('A^nrfXaor).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyr^ie.    [Battus  and  Bat- 

TUDAB.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Aichagathus,  the  wa  of 
AgBthodea,  when  the  fatter  left  Africa,  a  c  307. 
Arcesibns  had  formerly  been  a  fiiend  of  Agathodea. 

(Justin,  xxii.  8;  Aoatboclbs,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exOea  about  r  c  183,  who  was 
intercepted  by  piiates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  M^alopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  asusting  Persens 
in  the  war  against  the  Rtunans  is  B.  c  170.  In 
the  fallowing  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epipbanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviiL 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCESILA'US  CAp«»rfAao»)  or  ARCESILAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  (Comp. 
Stiab.Lp.15.)  HewasthesonofSeuthesorScythes 
I  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  18),  and  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeolia. 
'.  lis  early  edocation  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Sai^a. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo- 
phiastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  his 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  schoid,  he  left  hia 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  nd  the  line  of  Aristmi  upon  him, 
n^ootft  IIA([tin>,  SwiSw  ItifpWf  iiimm  AitftupM, 
described  the  coviae  of  his  early  education,  aa  well 
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w  tbe  diacordant  chancter  of  nome'irf  hii  later 
Tien.  He  was  not  without  reputation  a*  a  poet, 
and  Diogenes  lAertiiu  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
epgnma  of  hia,  one  oS  whkh  is  addmsed  lo  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamns,  and  nooida  hia  admii- 
atiiHi  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
wasao  enthnsiasticRsder.  Seveial  of  his  pons  and 
wittidsins  have  been  pcaenred  in  his  life  the 
lame  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accmnphshed 
man  of  the  worid  rather  than  a  graTe  philosopher. 
Usoy  traita  of  chancter  an  also  recorded  of  him, 
■OHM  of  them  of  m  pleasing  natnra.  Tlie  greatness 
of  hia  ^lenonal  chancter  is  ibewn  1^  the  imitation 
of  his  pecnliarities,  into  which  hb  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  lo  have  hllen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
scribed as  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
e&ct  of  it  being  enhanced  hj  the  fiankness  of  bis 
deraeAnoor.  Although  his  means  w«e  not  large, 
kis  reaouces  being  diiefly  derived  beat  king  Kn- 
■lenes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  onaanraiing 
geDerosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  another  side  lo  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  the  grossest  protligacy — a  charge 
wliich  be  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Arisdppna — and  it  most  be  coniesaed,  that  the 
Bcensation  is  sU^tly  confirmed  Ity  the  cimimsUnce 
tbat  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes, 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Cnuitor  that  AieesilauB 
•oeeeedied  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tmy  «f -which  he  makes  so  im^Mtaut  an  en.  As, 
howrver,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinioiis  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fused Btat^euts  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  grsdoal  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed,  untQ  no  room 
waa  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  whkh 
was  "hat  pooriy  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  ov^nwn  subtlety  <^  the  later  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
tkoica,  or  whether  it  waa  the  mtunl  lesult  of  ex- 
tending to  htdlectual  truth  the  dutmst  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seera  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilans  the  whole  of 
|diikMa]ihy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  gtwinds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peetuiar  views  of  Arcesilans  on  this  (]uestion,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  imeor^ 
mpted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cieero  {Joad.i,  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  formula,  "that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
bia  own  ignorance.*'  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
eonciling  the  difltcol^:  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  thrown  out  such  iropUu  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingennity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextns  Empiricus 
(Pj/rri,  Hifpalyp.  i  234),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
Septic,  would  have  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubted  the  eaotnic  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  siyposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
m^a  the  ^nents  of  the  Dogmatists,  whue  be 
was  in  bet  taking  from  them  aU  certain  principles 
whatevK.  (Cic  ^  OraL  iii.  18.)  A  cnriona  nnalt 
of  the  conftuicKi  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  retnm  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
loirie  Bchoid,  which  they  attranpted  to  haimoniie 
Tith  Plato  mid  thmr  own  views.  (Euseb.  /V.  Eu. 


xtT.  5, 6.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  hare  restored 
the  Socretic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  tluae  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
laus; he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (KaroAiTTTuc^  ^airraala)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  uist,  and  was  moely 
the  interpolBtion  of  a  name.  ((^  Aead.  iL  24.) 
It  iDTotved  in  &et  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  farroffta  implied  the  possil^ity  <^ 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Acadony  vras  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrriiou.  Admitting 
the  fbmvla  of  Avcenhuu,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,**  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  tmtli  in  itsel£  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  iL  It  diDered  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
Its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (htox^),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speenlatton  to  pnctical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how^ 
ev«,  formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fooL  Slight  as  the  diflerence  may  app(»r 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  Uvea  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  snccessora  leads  us  to  the  con- 
chision,  that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charao- 
terisdc  of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tice  were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  adf. 
Math.  ii.  158,  Py^k.  Ifypoim.  I  3,  226.)  [B.J.] 

AKCESILA'US  {'Apx*^^^*),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extanb  (Diog:  LaSrb  iw.  4ft.)         [P.  &] 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  I.  A  sco^r  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  4.5.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  a.  c 

2.  Of  Paroa,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxzv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotns  (about  460  b.  c.). 

S.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicratea, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  B.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  1.  g  3)  mentions  a  pointer 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peineeiia. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  B.  c  323,  Sillig  aigues,  that  the 
&t  of  his  sons  being  included  in  ue  picture  br 
vours  the  suppoution  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person,  {OMtaL  Artifl »,  v,) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  firat  century  b.  a,  who,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  eepedslly  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulns.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cnpds,  who  were  sporting  with  her.  Of  the  latter 
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work  the  mosaici  in  die  Mum.  Bmh.  viL  61,  and 
the  Miu.  CapiL  iv.  19,  are  suppoaed  b>  he  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  hy  him  of  centaun  carry- 
ing nympha,  in  the  collection  of  Aainius  Pollio. 
Hfl  nceiTsd  a  talent  frua  Octaviiu,  a  Roman 
knight,  fof  the  modd  of  a  bowl  {crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lncullos  to  make  a  atatae  of  Felicitas 
far  60  sestertia ;  but  the  duths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  tlio 
work.  (Plin.  xxxT.  45,  zxxvL  4.  §§  10,  13 :  the 
reading  Ardwnia»t  in  S  10,  ought,  almost  undmibt- 
edly,  to  be  AnxnloB  or  Areemi.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE  ( 'A^XKanwrOai  >, 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Boaponia  forty-two  years,  B.  c.  480 — 
438.    (Diod.  zii.  31,  with  Wesaeling's  note.) 

ARCHA'G  ATHUS  CAf-xtfT^i).  I.  The  son 
of  Agathodea,  accompanied  his  &tber  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  A&ica,  a  c  310.  While  there  he 
namwiy  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-aiotlier  Akia.  When  Aga- 
thoelea  ma  nnnaoned  from  Afiica  by  the  at^  of 
affijra  in  Sicily,  he  left  Arcfaagathoi  behind  in 
command  of  the  anny.  He  met  at  first  with  acnne 
niccess,  but  was  afterwards  deEeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathoclea 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compeQed  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Aichagathus  and  his  brother  wue  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  B.  c  307.  (Diod.  u.  33, 
57—61;  Justin.  xxiL  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thoclea, tne  son  of  Agathodes,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  giandfiitber.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maenon.    (Diod.  zzi.  Ed.  12.) 

ARCHA'OATHUB  ('Ap»£yci9<w),  a  Pdopon- 
ncsian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  b.  c  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  CassiuB  Hemina  (aa  quoted  by  Pliny, 
H.  N.  zzix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
Fecnved  in  the  first  instance  vitii  great  respect, 
the  **  Jus  Quiiitium "  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  bia  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  exdted  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  compete  disgust  to  the 
proCeMioD  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seema  to  hare  been  almost  exduuvely  surgical, 
and  to  bare  eonsiited,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  poweifd  caustic  applications. 
(Boatock,  Hist,  of  Med.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  {'A^iSovXat),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  aOT)eatB  to  ham  lir«d  abont  the 
B.  c.  280,  aa  Euphotion  ia  aaid  to  bare  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.  $.v,  Ed^OjpW.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  aft^  him. 
(HephaeaL  Endtir.  p.  27.}  Not  a  fragment  of  hu 
poeby  is  now  extonL  [L.  S.] 

aAcHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  ('A^ 
X^iVt  or  'Afix^S^ws).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  tirat  atep  against  theigenerals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  a  c.  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  jnstice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont.  (Xen. 
ifeti.  TIL  1.  g  2.)    Thia  leema  to  be  th«  same 


Archedemns  of  whcnn  Xenophon  speaks  in  thv 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
ndeisble  talents  both  for  sprnking  and  public 
buaineBS,  and  who  was  employed  by  Critmi  to  pro- 
tect him  and  bia  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  ^peara  that  Archedemiu  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
whidi  he  was  attacked  by  Aiistophuies  {Ran. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae.  (ScboL  ai 
Arikoph.  L  c.)  Both  Ariatophanes  (Am.  588) 
and  Lysias  (c.  AleUt.  p.  £36,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 

2.  'O  ThfXiii,  mentioned  by  Aeadiines  (e.  CIsa 
p.  531,  ed.  Rei^e),  should  be  distinguished  bcaa 
the  precedii^. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Aichidamua  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troopa  which  assiel- 
ed  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  b.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaujnaci  (Liv.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoscepn&lac,  n.  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xriiL  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetoliani,  ha  was  aent  aa  ambasMdor  to  the 
Achaeans  to  sotidt  their  aanstance,  b.  c  192  (Idv. 
XXXV.  48);  and  on  tho  defeat  of  Antiochut  tha 
Oreat  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  ambaasador 
to  the  consul  M'.  Aciliua  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace, 
(Polyb.  XX.  9.)  In  B.  c  169  he  wsa  denounced  to 
the  Romana  by  Lyciscus  aa  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xzviii.  4.)  He  joined  Peiseua  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Hacedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  '23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Taraus,  a  Stoic  philoaopfaer  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viL  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  Iltpl  ^t^t  and  U*^  Ifrotxtlfv^ 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  La£rtina.  (viL  55, 
134.)  He  is  jnohably  the  same  petion  aa  the 
Archedemus,  whom  Plutarch  {de  ISxsUio,  p.  605) 
colls  on  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  tha 
Stoic  sttcceasion  at  Babylon.  Archedemns  is  alao 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Aoad,  QmiesL  ii.  47),  Soieca 
(Epitl.  121),  and  other  andent  wiiten. 

ARCHE'DICE  QApxaiicTt),  daughter  of  Hippaa 
the  Pdsistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  ^ter 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip- 
podus,  the  tyrant  of  Lomptacua.  She  is  famona 
for  the  epitaph  pwa  in  ThiH^dide^  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Kmonides,  which  told  that,  with 
&ther,  husband,  and  sma  in  ureieign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thnc  vi  59 ;  Arist. 
Rket.  i.  9.)  [A  H.  C] 

ARCHE'DICUS  ('Apx^5«<ij),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  lU  the 
instigation  of  Timaens,  against  Demoduoea,  the 
nephew  of  Demoathenes,  and  supported  Anttpater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  preserved,  Aio^ioprctvan'  and  &riinafp6s. 
He  flourished  about  302  b.  c.  (Suidas,  <■ «. ;  Athen. 
vi.  p.  252,  £,  vii.  pp.  292,  e.,  294,  a.  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610, 1 ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.)        [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  ('Af-xvy^TTis).  1.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  s^ 
veial  places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi.  S ; 
Pind.  Pylk.  r.  80),  and  at  Megora.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  ApoQo  as 
the  leada  and  protector  of  colonies,  si  aa  tha 
founder  of  towns  in  general,  in  wlueh  case  the  import 
o(  the  name  is  neaefy  the  nme  as  Ms  Mrpyw. 
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Z  i  muHue  of  Aacle|HQ«,  under  which  he  wna 
wwdiipped  at  TtthDRB  in  Phoci&  (I^ia.  x.  3*1 
i  1)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  {'A^ikaas),  &  bod  of  Temeniu, 
t  Hetadid,  vho,  when  expelled  h;  fail  brothen, 
fled  to  Idsg  CiMeoB  in  Hacedowa.  Ciweoi  pro- 
mucd  bim  the  meetmam  to  hi>  throne  and  the 
Innd  of  hit  danghtei^  if  ba  wmld  Huat  him  i^ainat 
kb  udgiiboQnag  enemiea.  Aididans  peri^med 
vbtntuked  of  him;  bat  when,  after  the  defeat 
rf  dw  amnir,  he  claimed  the  fbUUmeiit  of  the  pro- 
miK,  Cnieiu  had  a  bole  dog  in  ^e  earth,  filled 
H  with  burning  ecols,  and  eoTered  it  orer  with 
boiKbei,  that  Arcbelaaa  mi^t  &11  into  it  The 
pha  wi»  disonered,  and  Ciaaena  tumaelf  waa 
Ibowa  mto  die  ^  bj-  Arcbelaiu,  who  then  fled, 
bat  at  the  -"nl  of  Aptdlo  bdlt  the  town  of 
Atjie  on  a  tpot  to  which  he  wm  led  by  a  goal 
Aamdiiig  to  wme  aceonnta,  Alexander  the  Great 
vuKdetceadantof  Archehraa.  (Hytrin.  Ji'a&219.) 
Tn  other  mythical  peroonagea  of  this  name  occur 
nApoUodoraa.^].  S6,4.|fi,ftcL)  [L.&] 

ARCHELA'US  (*Anc<AMf  )•  ^  uthor  of  a 
pnn  canutttng  of  opwarda  of  three  hundred  faai^ 
t»na>  Greek  iambica,  entitled  UfA  r^t  'UpSt 
"^iXTP,  Da  Saera  Arte  (ic  Ckrytopoeia).  No- 
>^  it  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
An  ii  incertain,  bat  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
*oA  of  a  companitiTriy  recent  writer,  and  nmst 
be  attribnted  to  any  of  the  older  aathon  of 
thia  Dame.  \%  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
Mtrad  Toltnne  of  Ideler's  Pl^piet  et  Medici 
Gnm  Miaoret,  BeroL  1 842,  Sra. ;  bnt  a  lew  ex- 
■iKti  hid  pienoiuly  been  inserted  byJ.  S.  Bernard, 
is  Ui  cdidim  of  Palhulins,  Do  Febrilmty  Lugd. 
at  1745,  «m  pp.  160—1631        [W.  A.  G  ] 

ARCHELA'US  (^Apxi>Mot\  one  of  the  illegiti- 
aue  WM  of  Amtntab  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
in  two  brothers  (Archidens  or  Arrhidaent, 
nd  Madans)  excited  the  jeakmsy  of  their  half- 
ImlMrPfail^'  and,  Ala  mviiK  proved  &ta]  to 
Aem,  the  otiier  two  fled  fiir  refiige  to 
OljiiBu.    According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
'hicb  they  obtained  there  gave  occanon  to  the 
OijithiiB  war,  b.  c.  M9  ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
oty.    c  847,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip's 
nidi  and  wen  put  to  death.   (Jnat  vii.  4,  nii. 

[E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Cabuuia  in 
t"dwa,  wrote  a  work  agiunst  the  heresy  of  the 
Mttwliiai,  which  is  referred  to  byPhotius.  (Cod. 
^i)  Csve  i^aces  him  at  440  A,  D.    {HuL  Lit. 
■hmE.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCfiEIiA'US,  KINO  OP  Cappadocia.  [Ar- 
^<)*BMaMnl  of  Mithridatea,  No.  4,  p.  263.1 

ABCBELA'US,  bishop  of  Cakiiha  in  Meso- 
P**™,  1.  0.  278,  held  a  pohlic  dispute  with  the 
Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
|3  Sjrac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
Onek  and  into  lAtin.  (Socmtu,  ^.  £.  i.  22; 
™««.  A  Rr.  JOtmlr,  72.)  A  large  fi^entof 
°t  Utin  nnioQ  was  pobUabed  by  Valedua,  in  his 
?"nt  of  Ssctatea  and  SoEomen.  The  same  ver- 
^»l»o*t  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
"^"lain  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
°  in  Ot&tL  MMmeni.  FeL,  Rom.  I69S,  and  by 
r^ndia  ia  his  edition  of  HippolytDs.    [P.  S.] 

ABCBELA'US  ('A^rfAaoj),  aOreek  chogba- 
fBtt,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
'w  coEatiies  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
(tKag.  Laert  iL  1 7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  ArcheUos  was  a  contcm- 
poraiy  ot  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  the  worit  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  abont  the  matter. 
In  like  maimer,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  ArcbelauB  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  "  En- 
boeica"  are  quoted  by  Harpocratum  (s.  c  'AA^ 
fi^tf  where  however  Maussnc  rsnds^jrobMiaoliM}, 
and  whose  woiks  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  [de  fim.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeu 
(/Vwtfiy.  i.l5,)  [L.8.1 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx<>^).  mu  of  Hkrod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Caasius  'HflSip  JlaXMvnp'it, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipaa.  (Dion 
Caaa.  Iv.  27 ;  Joaef^  Ant.  xviL  1.  $  3.  10.  §  1 ; 
SeO.  Jiuf.  L  2&  I  4.)  The  wiU  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  aa  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  fiklae  reinvsent- 
ations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  hia  &vour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  httei^  treachery  [ase  203] ;  and,  on  the 
death  ot  Herod,  he  was  sainted  as  king  by  the 
amy.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus ;  and,  in  a  qieech 
to  the  people  after  hia  &ther's  fiineral,  he  made 
large  [vofesaions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  idl  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvn.  4.  §  8,  6.  S  1,  8.  M  2—4  ;  BaU.  Jud.  I  81. 
f  I,  83.  I  7,  38.  H  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  {AtO.  xviL  9.  §§  1—3 ;  BeU. 
Jmd.  ii.  I ;  comp.  Ani.  xvii.  6 ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  bther^  will  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  come  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  Roman 
govemwa.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  mmn  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  tka 
divinon  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarcb, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  iL  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  II;  Beli.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  HitL  Eee.  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12—27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  ,with 
Qbphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia), the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit.  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Dent  xxv.  6) ;  and,  bis  genentl  government 
being  most  tyraimiol,  he  was  tigain  accused  before 
Aogastna  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  nnsMe  to  dear 
bimsetf  from  their  charges,  he  vras  banidied  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  {Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
Befl.  Jud.  il  7.  M ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  Euseb.  HitL  Eoc  I  9.)     [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Jw),  king  of  Mac»- 
OONIA  from  B.  c.  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  eon  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
taa,  his  coufiin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat.  Gorg, 
p.  471;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  F.  H.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow,  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  471, 
c.;  Ariatot./'o/»(.v.  10,ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
sfaury,  in  sinte  ^  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occauon  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remark* 
of  AthenaeuB,  who  aacribes  it  to  Plato's  love  of  ttaa- 
dal.  (Thac.ii.100;  Athen.xLp.  506, a.  e.;  Mitfoid, 
Gr.  HUL  ch.  34,  aec  1 ;  lliirlwall,  Gr.  Hut.  toI  v. 

E.157.)  1b  B.C.  410  Pydrat  revolted  from  Archdana, 
at  be  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  aqna- 
dron  under  Thenunenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  Mibjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miln  from  the  coast.  (Uiod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wesa.  ad 
bx.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sinbas  and  Arriiabaeus,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
{Aristot./>a/it.^ci  comp.  Thiriwall,      //iri.  voL 
T.  p.  158.)    For  the  iutemal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  bis  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  efiectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads,  mai  InoeBsing  the  amy  to  a 
stronger  force  than  bad  been  known  under  any  of 
the  fiomer  kmgs.  (Thuc.  il  lOU.)  He  establiriied 
alio  at  Aesae  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  im,  16  ;  Wess.  ad  Uiod.  xvi  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  "Olympian.''  His  love  of  liteni- 
tun,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adtmied  with  magnificent  pointings  by 
Zeuxis  (AeL  V,  H,  ziv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Agar 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  bis 
guests.  (Ael-  V.  H.  iL  21,  xiiL  4 ;  Kuhn,  ad  Ael. 
V.H.  xiv.  17;  Schol.  ad  ArittofA.  Ran,  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced ftiled  at  least  to  prevent)  even  if  tliey  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moml  comipdoD  of  the  court 
(AeL  U.  ee.)    S<x:rates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  ArchelauB,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  {KheL  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himauf  to  ^  degndation  of  receiving  fevours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Posubly,  too,  he  vras 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Uiodorus,  that 
Archclaus  was  acddentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  fiivourite,  Ctaterus  or  Crateuos  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  tu/ &IC.)  i  butacoordi^toothwaccoonta 
of  apparently  better  anthoritr,  Giatenu  murdered 
him,  either  from  amUtion,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
bis  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughten  in 
tnaniage.    (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk  ;  Ael 
y.H.ym.9%  Pseud.-Plat.  Jfaib-ii. p.141.)  [E.E.] 
ARCHELA'US  ("Afixi^t),  ageneral  of  Mith- 
RIDATX8,  and  the  greatest  that  he  bad.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  B.c.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptfdemos  hod  the  command  againat  Nicomedea 
III.  of  Bitbynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
livn  Amnios  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
be  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cnuu  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boootia,  however,  he  met  Bmtlins  Sura,  the 
lemto  of  SexUus,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  oei^bonibood  of  Cbaeroneia,  until  at  last, 
on  tbe  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  v/hich  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  posaesston  of  by  Archelaus.    In  the 
meantime^  Snlla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  i^nst  Mithiidates  had  been  pven,  had  ar- 


rived in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  throng  Boeotio,  Thebes 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Ariation  in  Athens,  while 
he  himsdf  with  his  main  force  went  straight  aa  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walla.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
l(Hig-|ffotrBCted  siege,  tmtil  in  the  end,  SuUa,  des- 
pairing of  nceeiB  in  Peineem,  tuned  aaunst 
Athens  itsd£    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiioeeua,  with  ludi  soo- 
cesB,  that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impugnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  &  a  86,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.   Snlla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  com^dete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalcis  in  Euboee,  where  Archelaoa  had 
taken  refiigei    SuDa  pursued  his  enemy  oa  &r  a* 
the  coast  u  the  Euripns,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  ialando,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  retnm  to  ChakiB. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresb. 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doiyalus  or  Doiylaus 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  ill 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchmnenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  SuUa  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archelaus  hunself  was  cMioealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  matahea,  until  ha  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  faim  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  fotces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  vras  informed  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  B.  c.  85.    Archelaus  accordin^y 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Udium  in  Boeotia. 
SoUa^  attempt  to  make  Aidielaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Aidielana 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treatjr 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  aanction 
of  Mithridates,    While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, SuUa  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribea  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  bad  conceived  great  esteem.    In  bis  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refust^  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
whidi  Archelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  leftued  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
CMidude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Archelaus  him- 
self^ who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  mcetii^  of  Sulla  and  bis  king  at  Dardanns  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  eadi  party  should  remain  m  possossiop  of 
what  had  behmged  to  them  before  the  war.  Thia 
peace  was  in  ao  &r  un&vomable  to  Mithridates,  aa 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  fiwl  that  be  had 
made  greater  concesuona  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  des«ted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatio 
war,  B.  c  61.    He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  t£  the  kin^  bnt  to  bc^  hoatilitjot 
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at  ODce.  From  thia  inoment  Archdaiu  u  no  mare 
mentioned  in  histoiy,  but  aevenl  writere  Btate  in- 
ddentally,  that  be  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
Mnate.  (Appian,  de  Bdl.  MiHuid.  17—64  ;  PlnL 
SmIL  11—24;  Uv.  EpiL  81  and  82;  VeU.  Pat. 
iL  25 ;  FloniB,  iiL  5  ;  Orm.  ri  2 ;  Paai.  L  20.  g  3, 
Ac;  AnreL  Vict  de  Vir.  IlUtlr.  75, 76 ;  Dion  Caw. 
FroffHt,  n.  173,  ed.  Rdmar.;  Sallust.  Fragm.  HiiL 

lib.  IT.) 

2.  A  ton  of  the  preceding.  (Stcab.  xrii.  p.  796; 
Dion  Com.  xxxiz.  57-)  In  the  year  B.  c.  63, 
Pompey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddns  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pontiu,  and  according  to 
Hiitios  {de  B«IL  Ale*.  66),  in  Cuppadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
npoQ  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
OTcr  the  place  and  its  inmiediale  vicinity.  (Appian, 
de  BelL  MiOr.  1 14  ;  Stiab.  /.  c,  xiL  p.  558.)  In 
B.  c  56,  when  A.  Oabinius,  the  proconsol  of  Syria, 
»-as  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthians,  Archetans  went  to  SytiA  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
reuiea,  the  daoghter  of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  who  aAer 
the  expulsion  of  her  &ther  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelant,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Stiab.  ^oe.;  Dion  Cass. /.&)  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaua  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Arche- 
laua  left  Oabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  Gabiniu's  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
aadst  Archelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribei 
btxa  Ptolemy  Aaletes  on  the  understandinz  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  tbe  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinins  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  b.  c  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
E^ypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued.  Archelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  U.cc.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxiz.  58; 
LiT.  £i>iJ.  lib.  105  ;  Cic  pro  Raidr.  PomL  8;  Val. 
Max.  X.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  {P]aU  Ant,  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  tbe  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
tbe  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xrii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558.)  In  a  c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  dietnrb- 
ancea  in  Cappadoda  and  threatened  king  Ariobar^ 
laoes  II.;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappedocia.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xt.  4.^  In  B.  c  47, 
J.  Caew,  after  tbe  conclusion  of  tne  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gave  it  to  Lycomedes.  {Affon^deBelLMiihr. 
1-21;  Hirt.  de  BeU.  AUx.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 
In  B.C.  34,  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariata- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
— a  hvour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Olaphyra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32 ;  Strab. 
jdi.  p.  540.)  Appian  {de  BeU.  Civ.  v.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  s.  c.  4 1,  calls  the  son 
of  Olaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 
Sisiana;  which,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavianua,  Archclans  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Qctavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  hi*  king- 
dom (Dion  Casa.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass,  liv,  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (DionCass.lvii.l7;  Suet.  7!i.8.)  But  after- 
words Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus, the  cause  of  which  was  ji^ousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit,  Annul,  a.  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Home,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ai^ 
chelaus  was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  bis  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  A.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  pro>dnce.  (Dion  Caas.,  Tacit.  IL  oc;  SueL 
716.  37,  Calig.  1 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  534.)     [L.  S.j 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  the 
reverse  a  dob  and  the  inscription  BA3IAEn3  AP- 
XEAAOT  ♦IA(A?)OnATPIAOI  TOT  KTI3T0T. 
He  is  called  (rrlimiT,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  island  of  tbe  same  name,  off  the  coast 
of  Cilicia  (Comp.  Joseph.  Anl.  zvi.  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  ('A/>x'^i)<  a  philosophxr 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Phgtieue  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  Laertius  (ii  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexnndrinus  {Slrom,  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxagoras  nfT^yayty  M  riji  'lu^Ua  'Aftf 
mj*!  r^v  SiaTpifqf,  but  the  two  may  be  recondled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  {F.ll.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
.^o^helauB  was  the  ^t  Athauan  who  did  so.  For 
tbe  £sct  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Ritter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simpbciui  (in  Phyt.  AruloL  fbl.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  &om  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apoilodorus,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myson,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  estabtiiihed  himself 
at  Athena  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  ia  never  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  pntron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  ia  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  paint  of  tranBition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophj'  in  Greece.  In  the  men- 
tal hUtory  of  aU  nations  it  ii  oheemble  that  aden- 
tific  inqniriea  are  first  confined  to  natuml  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations ;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Soctatic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Aichelans  is  the  union  of  the  two :  he  was 
the  last  recognised  leader  of  the  fonoer  (sncceeding 
DknenoB  of  Apollonia  in  that  cbarscter),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoias, 
some  attempta  at  moral  Bpecnlotion.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  {t6  ivtipov),tae  the  principle  of 
all  things,  by  which  Plutarch  (Plac.  i.  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinita  ur;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intraded  to  exdnde 
die  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
worid.  (Stob-fW-PV- >•!<--)  If  M.  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxsgoras  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Ritter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  matoialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  ftimed  «S 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  ezplanadon  has  the  advantage  of 
agrming  rery  fairly  with  that  of  Simplicius  c) ; 
and  as  Anazagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Archelana  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  beat  and  cdd,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  bypotheais,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  sepamted  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  QpOD  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  sodeties.  It  was  just  from 
this  ptnnt  vi  his  phyucal  theory  that  he  veaat  to 
hare  passed  into  ethical  qtecahtion,  by  tiie  propo- 
ntion,  that  right  and  wrong  are  od  fwtff i  dAAa  t^fuf 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its  form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
dioiacter  of  bis  physics,  which  mike  every  thing 
arise  from  the  teporation  at  dtttr^utum  of  the  pri- 
mary etementa,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  origiml  chaotic  mass,  u  strictly  by  nature 
(^(Tsi),  and  that  Archelaas  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human  , 
race  is  not  very  diflerent  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
thongh  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physicnl  system,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  bis  ethical  principles  are  so 
destiucUve  of  oil  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
riew  i*  made  almost  certua  by  the  &ct  that  De- 
mocritUB  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  Ac,  are  by  p6/ios,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaas  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  fonn  of  an  egg^  the  son  being  the  largest  of  the 
■tars ;  and  that  he  correctiy  acuonnted  for  speech 
by  the  motint  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plntaivh  {Ilae.  Phil.  iv.  \9\  he  was  indebted 
to  AnaxiQoiai. 


Archelaus  flourished  B.  c  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert.  L  e.)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hiit.  CrU.  Pkil.  ii.  2, 1 ;  Ritter, 
Gexhkhle  der  Phil.  iiL  9 ;  Teonemann,  Grmdrim 
der  OeteK  der  PliU.  §  107.          [O.  E.  L.  a] 

ARt'HELA'US  ('Apx'Ami),  a  Greek  ran,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  atid  is  believed  to  hare  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chersonesua,  as 
he  is  also  called  Cliersoneuta.  (Antig.  CaiysL  19; 
Athen.  ziL  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Antholc^, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  fivm  an  epignuoa  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AnthoL  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexandn  and 
Ptol^y  Soter.  Lobeck  {Ai^ph.  ^  749),  on  the 
other  band,  places  him  in  the  rngn  of  Ptcderay 
Euergetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  ArcheUus  in  all  pro- 
bability flourished  under  Ptdemy  Philadelphus,  to 
vrhom,  according  to  Antigonns  Carystius  (/.  e., 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  ("x^x^ 
fiata)  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  lund  of 
epigrams,  Archelaus  wrote  a  woric  called  iSio^uf, 
i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p.  4U9; 
Diog.  Laert.  a.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigtams. 
(Plin.  EletuA.  lib.  xxviiL;  SchoU  ad  Nioomd.  Ther. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Oneiner.  iv,  22.  Cconpare  Wester^ 
mann,  Scriptor.  Rer.  miral/iL  GratcL,  p.  xxii.,  ficc, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus.  p.  158,  &.c)  [L.  S.] 

AHCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aoat),  a  Greek  bhbto- 
Ric'iAN  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  rtyjn^fi^t  ^^ttp. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S-] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  scuLrroit  ttf  Prieiw,  the  son 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marUe  bni-relief  repr^ 
sentii^  the  Apothcons  of  Homer,  which  fonneri^ 
belon^d  to  ^e  Colonno  &niJy  at  Rome,  and  u 
now  in  the  Tovmley  Gallery  of  tiie  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  baa- 
relief  which  is  littie,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  sappoeitirai 
that  Archelaus  was  the  ion  of  ApoUonias  of  Rhodea 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  oera.  From  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  Apotheosis'*  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  BoviUae  (now  Prattocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
forHomer  {SwU Claud. i2)y  it  tsgeaeiallysainosed 
Utat  the  worit  was  executed  in  his  reinL  A  de- 
scription of  the  baa>relie^  and  a  Ikt «  the  woika 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  ia  given  in  Tie  Tovmley 
GaUery,  in  the  labrory  ^UaUmmg  Kmatdedgt^ 
il  p.  120.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  CApx'^i)*  Icing  of  Spahta, 
7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agesilaus  I.,  contempo- 
lary  with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegys,  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Pans,  iii  1 ; 
Plut  Lye.  5 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  v.  32.)     [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Amj\aoi),  son  of  Tubodo- 
BU8,  was  a^Kunted  by  Alexander  tiie  Great  the 
militoryeommander  in  Sonana, &a  300.  (Arrian, 
iii.  16 ;  Curt,  r.2.)  In  the  division  of  the  prorinees 
in  323,  Atchehuis  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dezipp. 
<^Pkot,OKLmt  p.  64,1).,  ed.Bekker.) 
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ARCHFMACHU3  {'Apxift^xof)-  l^em  an 
two  mythical  penonagea  of  this  name,  conceming 
whma  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  tlu  one  a  son 
of  Hencles  and  the  other  a  ton  of  Priam.  (Apollod. 
iL  7.  §  8,  lit  12.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  CA^XW««)>  of  Euboea, 
wrote  a  work  on  hi*  native  conntrj*,  which  con- 
•iBtedBtlcut  of  three  bodtt.  (Stnbi  x.  p.  466; 
Atben.  vL  p.  2fi4,  a. ;  Clem.  Alex,  l^rom.  i.  p. 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpocrat. «.  v.  KoniXoiov 
4pQS ;  Pint,  de  It.et  (Mr.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Azdidani  was  the  author  of  the  gTDaunatical  work 
hi  HmnivJai  (SdioL  ad  Apolio*.  Skod.  ir. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  (*Af>xW«>)t  «  aon  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycuigus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
name  was  Opheltea,  which  was  laid  to  have  been 
changed  into  Archemoms,  that  is,  "the  Forerunner 
of  daoh,"  on  the  fiJlowlng  occasion.  What  the 
Seren  heroes  on  their  ezpeditiw  s^unit  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  none  of 
the  child  Opheltei,  while  shewing  die  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaisus  saw  in  this  accident 
an  omen  boding  deabnctioD  to  him  and  his  com- 
panioDs,  tiiey  called  the  diild  Atdkemmis,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him, 
(ApoUod-  Hi.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  ('Af^ci^f)),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  br  Orid  {MtL  vi  248)  Alphenor.  The 
names  m  the  Niolddt,  howercr,  difiar  very  mnch 
in  the  diflenmt  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHESITA  [Aiici«lau8,  Artists,  No.  4.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apx^rparvt).  1.  One 
of  the  ten  trrparrrtiA  who  were  appointed  to  snpei^ 
sede  Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  batUe  of  Notinm,  b.  a  407.  Xeno- 
phoD  and  Diodoms,  who  give  «•  his  name  in  this 
list,  aajno  mtm  of  him ;  but  we  taum  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  bare  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  ^fJoKrir- 
mmt  (Xen.  Beit.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Died.  xiii.  74,  77, 
7B;  Lya.  'AwoA.  SwpoS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
tm.  i  6.  S  16 ;  ThirlwaU's  Onme,  vol.  It.  p. )  19, 
note  3.) 

2.  A  menber  of  the  jSovAif  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami^  B.  o.  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  adriMBg  oqiitalation  on  the  tenns  required  by 
the  ^ortansi  (Xen.  HtlL  it  2.  S  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Atfaemans  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
embassy  riwold  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaeos  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  a.  c.  818.  (Pint 
Fhoe.  c  33.)  Schnaider  (wl  Xtn.  HM.  iL  2. 
§  15),  by  a  strange  aoachnnism,  identifies  this 
Arcbestratns  with  the  one  mcaitioned  immedialely 
above.  [E.  E.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('ApxioTparoj).  1.  Of 
GeU  or  Syracnso  (Athen.  i  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
asDally  desctUied  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
have  Uved  abont  tha  time  of  the  yonngar  IKo- 
ayraiB.  He  tnvdlsd  through  nrious  conn  tries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acqnunted  with  every 
thing  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
tha  Axt  of  Cookery,  which  was  oekuated  in  an* 


tiqni^,  and  ii  constantly  referred  to  by  Athonens. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  waa  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Siadae  daptt.  Hot.  Cam.  iii.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial) ;  and  Terpuon,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Arcbestiatus,  had  already  written  a 
woriE  aa  die  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337. 
b.)  Tba  wtvk  Ardieatratos  is  cited  by  the  an- 
dents  under  five  different  titles,^ — roffrpaAiryfa, 
TaoTpovoylsL,  'Oifiovotta,  LttmoKayia,  and  'HSva-d- 
0«Mk  Enniui  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  CtimiMa  Hmtypathetiea 
or  HedifpaOuoa.  (ApuL  Apol.  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestiatus  delivered  bis  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  ue  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  The<^is 
of  gluttons,  and  hia  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
"  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  vS  Pythagoras.  (Atben. 
viipp.31(l^a.320,£)  Hiadesontionof  tha  various 
nataial  objects  naed  for  the  tabVs  was  so  aoeniata, 
diat  Aristotle  made  ase  of  hia  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  ediuon  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (vd.  i  pp.  Iv.— Ixxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menico  Sana,  niMer  tba  title  of  <*  I  frammenti 
deOa  Qastronomia  di  Archesttato  laccoUi  e  volga- 
rizsati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo, 

2.  The  author  of  a  worit  n<f^  KAKrermv  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  ('^frijs^i),  of  Syiacuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  inlarview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  iA  Greece  with  Cypaelns  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Arcfaetimas  was  presenL  (Diog. 
Laerl  L  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('Apx^Xof  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  a,  c.  784.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
accoont  at  Cccinth.  In  coasequaios  <rf  tha  dera 
of  Actaeon  [AcTAaoN,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Paosanias,  who  gives  tiie 
three  hexameters,  "to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethuia  and  Alpheins  reappeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
^x.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  Uie  Grade,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristo|riianes, 
he  and  Myscellue,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  saked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
HysceUos  cbose  health,  and  Archias  wedth ;  a 
dedsion  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  eoloniea  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  w«  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra:  as  also  Hyscellns  at  Croton,  in  the 
fbnnding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destinatiDB.  (Thuc  vi  3;  Pint 
Amat.  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Em.  ii.  p.  288 ;  Paua. 
V.  7.  8  2 !  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269  \  Steph.  Bys. 
$.  V.  Symau. ;  Scbol.  ad  AritL  Eg.  1089.  See 
also  Ginton,  F.H.B.C  734,  and  voL  ii  pt>-  264, 
265  ;  Mailer's  Dor.  i  6.  §  7.)        [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  ('A^tu).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  feH 
bravdj  in  the  LaeedaoiiaiiBD  attack  upon  Samoa 
in  B.  c.  526.  Herodotos  saw  at  Pitana  in  Laconia 
his  grandson  Aichias.  (Herod,  ill  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
B.  c.  ^2,  after  the  ^ttle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehend 
the  oiatm  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Atheniani,  and  who  had  fled  &«n  Atheni.  He 

auized  Hyperklet  and  others  in  the  aanctnor;  of 
Aeacni  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cieo- 
mt>  in  ArgoHs,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Aichiaa,  who  was  nick- 
named ^vToSoAfpar,  the  hunter  of  the  exileft, 
ended  hii  life  m  great  poverty  and  diigneeu  (Pint 
Item.  28,  29,  Fil.  X.  Omt,  p.  849  ;  Airian,  op. 
Phot.  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Belcker.) 

3.  The  goTemor  of  Cypnu  nnder  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived ■  teibe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrina,  B.  c.  155,  hot  bdi^  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polybi  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  ai  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditna.  (Suidai,  i.  v.  *t»app6Snas ; 
Vilktiaon,  ProUg.  ad  ApolL  Lest.  Hon.  p.  zz.) 

AltCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  &cek  poet, 
bom  at  Antiodi  in  Syria,  about  &  c  120.  -  His 
name  ia  known  chiefly  from  the  apeedi  of  Cicero  * 
in  bia  deCeoce,  which  is  the  only  eouice  of  inform- 
ation about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  v^  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  em^yed  in  celebiat&ig 
the  part  which  dial  orator  pli^yed  in  Uia  conspua^ 
of  uuiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terma  with  many 
of  the  Brst  fiunilies  in  Rome,  particulaHy  with  Uie 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.  His  leceptaon 
during  a  journey  thrgugh  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  merwards  in  Orecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rheginm,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
loUed  him  on  their  registeia,  shews  diat  fail  repu- 
tation was,  at  leaat  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
&C.  102  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
10  young  as  the  expression  "piaetextatus"  (&  3) 
Utually  expluned  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.H.m.^  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
moat  friendly  way  LncnUos  (ad  AU.  i  16.  9), 
Marhis,  then  consnl,  Hartensius  the  &ther,  Metel- 
1ns  Phil,  Q.  Catuhis,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullns  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  fin  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  idand,  to  Heradea  in  Lacania,  in  whidi  town, 
as  being  a  oon&denta  town  and  having  more  pci- 
vQeges  than  Tatentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  cidzen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucnlloa, — in  Asia  under 
SBlh^  agun  in  a.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  sgain  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
brie  war  io  hoooar  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  wai^  which  ha  had  witnesaed  (c.  8), 
in  honour  of  Lnciillua,  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero>  consul- 
ship (c.  1 1) ;  in  B.  a  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  b^on  it  {ad AIL  i.  16);  or  whether 
ho  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellos  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Oputeaia,  ii.  pi  46  ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.J  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  b.c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citixeiudiip  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 


*  Scbroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  {Oratio  ^uae  vuigo  Jertur  pro  Archiot  &c., 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  iully  established 
aa  that  of  any  othw  of  CieerD'a  qaechea. 


was  praetor  this  year.  (Sebd.  Boh.  p.  354,  ed. 
OrellL)  Cicero  piraded  his  cause  in  the  q>eech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserred. 

If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  wbo  stood 
so  high  at  an  auUior,  whose  talent  had  been  em- 
ployal  io  celebrating  LucuUus,  Marius,  and  him- 
self might  wdl  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citisen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heiadea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Marsian  war;  hut  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  tbeta. 
He  had  settled  in  Rmne  many  years  before  ha  be- 
came cittsen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  befim 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  propnty  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  waa 
sfter  all  do  proof  of  dlixenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  Dkt.  of  Ant  9.  v. 
Tubmntm*  Hera),  and  his  name  waa  on  the 
dvil  listL  But,  after  all,  his  diief  daim  was  hia 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  ^iplied  it,** 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c.  8)  and  Qumtilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verse*  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  hie 
varied  langa  of  tboqght.  [C  T.  A.] 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('AfixMKu).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
gnmmarian,  the  son  or  bther  of  the  gnunmarian 
ApdDonios  [Apollonius,  No,  5,  p.  238],  wrote  aa 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callimachus. 
(Suidas,  I.V.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
tanriit  at  Rome  in  the  time  <tf  Tiajan.  (Suid.  *.  a.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  (* Af>xtAot),  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  DO  particulars  are  lutovn,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  qu<ried  br  Heliodoni  (in  Cooehi*a 
Graemr.  OUnuy.  lAri,  jv.,  Flor.  1754,  fbl.  p.96) 
and  Oalen.  {Z>9  AnM.  ii.  10,  voL  xiv.  p.  159 ;  Dti 
Compoa.  AfRftsoM.  sec  Oen,  v.  1 4,  voL  xiii.  p.  &49.) 
Pliny  mentions  {H.  If.  xriiL  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria ;  hut  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Ardiibius  was  a  phvBician.      [W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHIDAHGIA  ('A/>xi8((^).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  lova  of  Aiiato- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisons.  (Paoa.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmotba  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  gnndson,  in  b.  c.  240u 
(Pint         4, 20.) 

S.  A  Spartan  woman,  wbo  distingiuabed  herself 
by  her  heroic  s[nrit  when  Sparta  was  neariy  taken 
by  Pyrrhos  in  b.  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  phut 
which  had  been  entertmed  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  {Pyrrh,  27)  calls  her  'A^t- 
Scytfo,  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  A^Qto/us.  The 
latter  writer  caUs  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cleadaa  ^ 
(Cleomenes  P). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  L  (^ApxfXaitos),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
damns,  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  sft«r  the  md  of  the  second  Mes- 
senian,  in  b.  c.  668.  (Paoa.  iiL  7.  S  6,  comp^  3. 
§5.)  [A.H.a] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeiuddamos,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  giandfiitfaer 
Leotychides,  n.  c.  469.  In  the  4d  or  perhaps 
rather  the  5th  year  of  hia  reign,  his  kingdtmi  was 
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TWted  ij  tin  ttanendau  cahni^  of  the  gmt 
aartbqinke,  by  wUch  all  Laeonia  wm  ilnkeii,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  ruiii&  On  Hub  occanon 
bu  preMDce  of  mind  is  aald  to  hare  nved  his  peo- 
jde.  Foieneing  the  danger  from  tfae  Heloti,  he 
•uBunoned,  b;  •onnding  ao  alarm,  ibe  scattered 
nrrinng  ^lutaiia,  and  coUeeted  them  annnd  iaiUt 
apmat&y  at  s  diatanoa  from  the  ndiu,  in  a  bodj 
nnicieiit  to  deter  tfae  aasuhnta.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  Kuardian  of  bis  col- 
league, PleistSaoax,  (Pleistarchiu  ma  probably 
dead,)  wonld  be  cmnmitted  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  nrolted  Hessenians,  which  oc- 
cDiaea  this  and  the  foUowing  niae  yean.  In  the 
expeditioDB  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  trues, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  disctw- 
sioo  at  Sfarta  before  the  final  dUsolutiou  of  that 
tnee  be  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rienee  of  many  van.  Of  tha  Peloponnesiao  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  yean  sometimes  styled 
the  Aiehidamian  war  ;  the  ahave,  howerer,  taJten 
in  it  by  Arcbidamua  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  .3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Piataea ;  and 
again  of  the  Unrd  expeditimt  in  the  4th  year,  428 
&  a  In  427  Ckmatw*  commanded ;  in  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidomos.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  tbe  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  b^jnning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  alrntdy  sncceeded, 
be,  moat  likely,  and  not  CleMoenes,  would  have 
tnamaoded ;  in  tbe  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
leign,  B,  c  437.  Hb  views  <^  this  momentous 
-  struggle,  as  refoeeented  by  Thocydides,  seem  to 
jasttfy  tbe  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  iniclligence  and  tempennce.  His  jnst  estimate 
of  the  oompeadTe  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  ntudance  to  enter  without  prapacation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admiea- 
tion ;  thon^  in  hm  actual  condnet  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemon*s 
moral  sapeiiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plaiaea  displays  Mmething  of  the  same  deUlwrate 
daneter ;  the  prapoal  to  take  the  town  and  tei^ 
ritory  in  trust,  howem  we  may  question  ^e  pro- 
bable Rsult,  soHDS  to  breathe  his  jnst  and  temperate 
^itrit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  nfoly  excluded 
mat  aQ  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  beakf^ed,  on  their  suirender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  aa  the  b^tpieat  in- 
stanca  of  ID  aceommodatioii  of  tbe  ^utan  ehuactar 
to  altered  eircwnatances,  and  bis  death  as  a  mia> 
fortune  to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  ho^tality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
•first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  fother's  half- 
sister  ;  Ageulaus  by  a  second,  named  Enpolia  (a{y 
parendy  the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Ephors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  tbe 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  01ym|iic 
victory.  (Thuc:  L  ii.  iiL;  Diod.  jL  63 ;  Pans.  lii. 
7.  gS  9,  10;  PIuL  OSKM,  16,  Affo.  1 ;  Herod. 
n.71.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  kii^  <rf  Sparta,  20th 
<rf  tbe  Euiypontids,  was  son  of  Agedlaus  II. 
We  first  bear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  fother 
in  behalf  of  ^tbodiiaa,  to  whose  son  Cleonymna  he 
WIS  wttacbed,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 


the  weak  aieetion  of  Agesilans,  from  the  poniab- 
ment  which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
bad  dewtrved,  &  c.  378.  (Xen.  v.  4.  §§  2£— 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Pint.  J^et.  c  25 ;  comp.  Pint 
Pd.  c.  14.)  In  B.  c.  371,  be  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  Ulness  of  Agesikut  (Xen.  H»IL  v.  4. 
I  £8;  PloL  Jgm.  c.  27),  to  nieconr  the  de&alad 
^Mrtans  at  Lmetn ;  tmt  Jason  of  Phene  had  al- 
rrady  mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Atcbidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Me^ara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen,  Htli,  n. 
4.  g§  1 7—26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess.  ad 
Ux.;  Thirlwall*k  ffneoe,  vol  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxilisiries  fiimished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  "Teariess 
Battle,"  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  bad  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen. 
viL  1.  S  28 ;  Pint  Ago.  c.  33 ;  Polyaen.  L  45 ; 
Diod.  XT.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamus"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perb^  to  be  delivered  \n  tbe  prince  in  tbe  Spai^ 
tan  senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Hesseoia,  vhea 
Corinth  had  made,  with  ^aria's  consent,  a  sepMratB 
peMe  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  HtO.  Tii  4.  8  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  HdL  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c.;  Just 
vL  5);  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaos  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mandneia,  be  bafBed  tbe  attempt  of  Ep». 
minondas  on  tbe  dty.  (XeiL  HtU,  m  5.  S  9,  ftcj 
Diod.  XV. 82,83;  PluL  J^cS4;lKKT.^a(/..4rak 
§  6.)  He  succeeded  his  fother  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privatdy  furnishing  Philomelus, 
tbe  Phooan,  with  fitteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
Rnrtance  to  the  Amphietyoaic  decree  and  his 
seimie  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24 ;  Jnst  viiL  I ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  4 ; 
Tfaeopomp.  ap.  Pout.  iii.  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  uainst  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolntion  {Smatutptis)  of  that  commonity ; 
and  ArchidamoB  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  suooesses,  tboogh  the  enterprise 
did  not  ulUmate^  succeed.  (Dioa.  xvi  39 ;  Pmil 
viii.  27  i  Demosth.  vro  Megal. ;  comp.  Aristot  Po- 
UL  V.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  tbe  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Arcbidomns  nurcbing  into  Pho- 
da  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  Accordii^  to  Dio- 
doniB  (xvi  69),  the  Phodans  bad  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  bat  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Asachinea  (4t  FaU.  Leg.  p.  45}  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Arcbidamus,  **to 
alarm  himself  about  tbe  dangers  of  Sparta  mther 
thanof  Phocis.''  Demosthenes  ((ie/W>./^.p.365) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards di^.  Whether  however  on  this  accotmt, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Pbslaecus  (Aesch.  «k  PoU. 
Ltg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  edect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Arcbidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  Us  foroea  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  b«  wait  to  Ita^  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  uen  be  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  IModoras, 
of  Philip's  victory  at  Cha^neia.  (Diod.  xvL  63,88; 
Pans.  iii.  10 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  280 ;  Theop<Hnp.  ap. 
Alhen.  xil  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut  A3U,  c  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statoe  of  him  at  Olym|»a,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  di.  4, 15.)  [EL  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'HUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23ri  of 
the  Eurypontids,  wu  the  Mm  of  Eudamidaa  I.  and 
the  gmndsan  of  Archidamua  III.  (Pint  -AffU,  3.) 
He  wu  king  in  b.  c.  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetriui  PoHorceteB.  (Pint  Danefr.  85.) 

ARCHIDA'HUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27tlk  of 
the  Emynrntida,  waa  the  mi  of  Endamidaa  II., 
uid  the  brother  of  Apa  IV.  On  the  m order  of 
hu  brother  Agia,  in  B.  c.  240,  Archidamua  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  poeaesaion  of  the  throne 
Bome  time  after  the  accesaion  of  Cleomenea,  through 
the  means  of  Aratiu,  vho  wiahed  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleonwnei 
alio  waa  piny  to  hia  leedd.  Aichidannia  was, 
however,  alain  ahnoat  iinmediatd7  after  his  retam 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  hia  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  waa  a  party  to  the  murder.  (PIuL 
Cleom.  1,  5  ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  37,  r'ai.  1.)  Archt- 
damns  V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypootid 
raofc  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleonwoes  in  &  c.  220,  but  they  were  pasaed  over, 
and  the  crown  giren  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archkda- 
MUo,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  {^t^x^tnta%\  a  Oraek  physt- 
dan  of  whom  no  particalus  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lired  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  c, 
sa  Onlen  quotes  one  of  hia  opinions  {De  SUtapL 
Medicam.  Temper,  ac  Factdi,  ii.  S,  Sec,  -vol  xi.  pL 
471,  &C.),  which  was  preserred  by  Diodes  of 
CaiTstoa,  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  mm- 
tioned  by  Pliny  (ff.  M  Ind.  AncL),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemui  are  to  be  found  in  the  •*  Vete- 
rinariae  Mediunae  Libri  Duo,"  fint  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Rnellius,  Paris,  1630,  fol.,  and  after- 
wards in  Qieek  by  S.  Orynaeus,  BasiL  I537t 
4to.  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('Apx^'actt),  a  celebisted  beta  in 
of  NauGiatis  in  Egypt,  whose  fiime  qiread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  Bvaridous.  (Herod.  iL 
136 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  63;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  596, d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  (^Spx'ji'^^'h  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  phjrsiciati,  whose  name  is  probably 
noro  fiuuliar  to  moat  non-praflMDnal  mden  than  I 
that  many  others  of  more  real  importaaee,  fnni 
his  being  menUoned  by  JuvenaL  (vL  236,  xiiL  98, 
ziT.  252.)  He  waa  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eciectici  (i>i<::t  of  Ant  t.v.  Eckttia),  and  waa 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria  \  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  9&- 1 1 7,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  rotation  for  his  profesaioiial  skilL 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fimd  of 
introdudng  new  and  obscure  tenns  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  fram,  which  produced  rather  the  aiqwar- 
ance  than  the  reality  of  accnmcy.  Arch^enea 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation;  and  the  same 
nmark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  aot  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  hia  life-time,  but  left  behinid  him  a  number 
of  diadplea,  who  for  many  yean  maintained  a  re- 
speclaUe  nok  in  their  [vatesuon.   The  name  of  | 


the  bther  of  Aidiignes  was  PhiGms;  hemui 
pupil  tS  Agathinns,  whose  life  be  once  iSTcd 
[ AoATBHttTs] ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  eiiher  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-tiiree.  (Suid.  a  e.  'ApxT-; 
Eudoc.  Vioiar,  ap.  Villoison,  AmeaL  Cr,  vd.  I  [l 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  inA%  are  |r- 
served,  of  which,  however,  noduag  but  s  fe> 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  1m*«  beta  jm- 
served  by  other  ancient  anthors,  and  some  an  nil 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (CiUKr't 
Aneed.  Gr.  Pan*,  vol  I  pp.  394,  395.)  By  lome 
writers  he  u  considered  to  have  belonged  to  tht 
sect  of  the  Pneumatici.  (Galen,  Inind.  c  9.  vaL  I 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  poitienlan  rtnectiig 
Archigenes  see  LeClerc,  ffiat  drAiilfU;  FArit 
BM.  Gr.  vol  xiii.  p.  80,  ed,  vet ;  Sprengel,  Hit 
de  la  Mid.;  HaUer,  BSi.  Mtdie.  Prod.  toL  i 
p.  198 ;  Osteriiausen,  Hut.  Seetae  fmamatic.  Mid. 
A1tor^l791,8vo.;  Harieaa, ^isaJmte //Mtoni»-(>tL 
d«  Arduffote,  4[e.,  Bambe^,  4to.  1816;  laeuee, 
OetcA.  der  Mtd.  ;  BostodE*B  Hutaryff  IMom, 
from  whidi  work  part  of  the  neoeding  aoeoant  ii 
taken.  [W.A.O.I 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  {'A^x^hJf)(9t),<i9txt*,^ 
one  of  the  eoriiest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  fint 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  venes  accoidisg 
to  fixed  rules.    He  nourished  about  7 1 4-676  a.  & 
(Bod^  Gachidds  der  Lgr.  JDidUk.  i.  ^  88,47.)  . 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  femily,  vho  Mi 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.     Hia  grand&thei  vu  ! 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worahip  of  Demeter  iDt«  ' 
TbasoB,  and  whose  portrait  wu  introdaeed  by  I 
Polygnotns  into  his  painting  of  the  iidetnal  R^m  ' 
at  Delphi.    His  bther  waa  Tdesidea,  and  hit  ns- 
ther  a  slave,  named  Enipo.    In  the  flower  of  hi* 
age  (between  710  and  700  a  c.),  and  pnbaUv 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prize  fw  his  h3inn  n 
Demeter  (Schol.  m.<f  rifl(9>i^e.  1762),  Aichilocfatii 
went  ban  Poroa  to  Thaaos  with  a  cdony,  of  vhk^ 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  Tlie  motiK 
for  this  emigTBtion  can  only  be  eonjectmed.  Ii 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  ■  political  dai^i 
to  which  canse  vras  added,  in  the  case  of  An^s- 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.    He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  dan^ten  of  Lycsm- 
bes,  who  first  prooiised  and  aftervrards  refeMd  ts 
give  his  dan^ter  to  the  poet.    Enraged  at  dis 
treatment,  AJrchilochuB  attacked  the  whde  Euuly 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycnnbes  of  peijery, 
and  bis  daughters  of  the  most  abandonnl  iives. 
The  verses  vrere  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demrter. 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daugfaten  of 
Lycambea  are  sud  to  have  hung  themselves  thton^ 
shame.    The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Atheo.  iiL  pL  76, 
D.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  bcmg  the  son 
of  a  slaves  Neither  was  he  more  h^tpy  at  Thasot. 
He  dnwi  the  moat  melanchalT  joctore  of  Ms* 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  wi^th  qtutted  in 
diigast    (Pint  da  ExU.  12.  p.  604 ;  Stnbo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viil  p.  S70 ;  Eustath.  w  Odj/u.  L  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  F.  H.  xii.  50.)    While  at  Tfaasos,  he  in- 
curred the  diagrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  niiMians  et  the  oppoute  con- 
tinent ;  but,  Hke  Akmu  under  nmihr  ciicnni- 
stances,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaater , 
he  recorded  it  in  hia  vene.    Plutarch  {tioL  Loom. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hoar  that  be  hod  arrived 
there^  beouiae  he  had  written  in  his  poenu,  tiiat  a 
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mm  bad  brttn  throw  twmy  hit  aniu  than  lose  bis 
Hfe.  But  Valerhu  Muimns  (t1  3,  ext  1)  myu, 
Iktt  the  peniu  of  Arehilochu*  wen  forbidden  at 
Spill  becnw  of  tbeir  IkeDtiouMWta,  and  taftA- 
%«■  aeoomt  tt  ths  ittadt  on  the  danihten  of 
Lnabea  It  miit  RsniiD  doobtfiil  inuther  • 
eDDfuBOD  hai  been  made  between  the  penonal 
biitary  of  the  poet  and  the  &te  of  his  works,  both 
b  thii  DUtBDce  and  in  the  atoij  that  he  won  the 
prin  at  Oljnti|na  with  bia  hymn  to  Heracles 
(TKtiei,  (M.  L  685),  of  which  tbos  much  is  cer- 
bin,  ikal  the  OIyin|iie  Tictota  used  to  nag  a  bynm 
by  AichikditMtn  tneir  triunphal  prowaiioB.  (Pin- 
^  Olp^.  iz.  I.)  These  traditjons,  and  the 
iliD  fut  that  the  fame  of  Aidiilocbus  was  qmad, 
ia  hit  bfetine,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  togethn 
mih  lit  onettled  dianeter,  render  it  probable 
Alt  bt  Bsde  laaay  joumeys  <^  whidi  we  hare  no 
■cncst  It  Mema,  that  be  riaited  Sitis  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  tity  of  which  he  speaks  welL 
(Athea  ziL  ^  £23,  d.)  At  length  he  retoroed  to 
Pins,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
pn>fie  of  Nazoe,  he  fiell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxiaa 
nwdCy«dss  or  Coiaz.  The  Uetpbian  orade, 
vbid,  bdoR  the  Inrtli  of  Arehilochu*,  bad  pn>- 
niied  to  hk  father  an  mmortal  son,  now  pro-  I 
KKutttd  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  bad  killed 
bim,  bHaoie  *'he  bad  daia  the  sarmit  «rf  the 
l(w>."    (Dkn  ChryMMt.  Orat  83,  T<d.  iL 

ArdilDchu  shared  with  Ua  eontemponnies, 
Ibalttai  and  Terpander,  in  the  booow  of  estft- 
Vi^iiag  lytic  poetoy  thrra^ioat  Greece.  The  in- 
^tmoa  of  the  eli^  ia  ascribed  to  bim,  as  well  as 
to  Cilliou ;  and  tboogh  Callinua  was  aoroewhat 
«Ih  tbn  Aiebilocbus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
dnbt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  eailiest  poeU 
vbo  excelled  in  Ais  tfeaxM  of  eon^Msition.  Ma- 
nga (nomeiates  hin  amontr  tbe  poets  in  his 
tinw.  (38.)  ■»  r~ 

Bot ii«u on  bia  sa^c  iambic  poetry  that  the 
faie  of  AniilDdinB  waa  founded.   The  first  place 
<>  iat  rtjie  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
tbe  anoeut  wtiteis,  who  did  not  beai- 
to  oapaFe  bim  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
t"a  Hoaaer,— meaning,  doubtless,  that  aa  they 
« the  head  of  tra^  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
u  *at  Atthilochus  the  first  of  iambic  sadrioJ 
vbite  some  place  bim,  next  to  Homer, 
in  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysuat.   c. ;  Longin. 
tin.  S;  Vdleins,  i  B ;   Ciowo,  Om*.  2 ;  Hera- 
tfcnu,  op.  Diog.  Lacri.  ix.  I.)     The  statues  of 
A^^ulochns  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  tbe 
^  daj  (Antip.  Tbeanl.  Epijfr.  46),  and  two 
Bra,  vUeh  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesaea,  an 
plwd  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.   ( Via- 
^t>>  Im.  Gnc  I  p.  62.)    Tbe  cnpmr  Hadrian 
IMgcd  tbst  the  Mosea  bad  shown  a  special  mark 
tTOBT  to  Hnaer  ia  leading  Ardiilocbus  into  a 
«*t6«  department  of  poetry.  6.1  Other 

are  coUeeted  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 
*■*  inibiEa  of  Archilochus  expreased  the 
""fM  feebnga  ia  the  moat  nnmeasured  lan- 
Tbe  limoe  of  loiiaii  democracy  and  the 
■^iioaii    a  dissmointed  man  wen  tmited  with 
"'•'S'wt  degree  of  poetical  power  to  gite  than 
and  point.   In  eoantriea  and  agea  unfamiliar 
*iu  the  pditiad  and  religious  licence  which  at 
sad  protected  the  poet,  hu  ntire  was 
Sc  iu  severity  (Uebel,  p.  41) ;  and  the 
KesaMBd  moat  conspicanu*  in  bia  Tarsea 


was  **mget*'    we  see  in  Uie  line  of  Hccnea  tA.P. 

79): 

**  Arcbiloehnm  proprio  rabies  annaTit  iambo," 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (/.a),  Aixrait-rai 
Uiitmvf ;  and  nia  Uttmwia  passed  into  a  pnrerl^ 
'AfxASj(fi»  wnnit.  Bat  there  must  have  been 
sometbing  more  thsn  men  aaroutic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  aar- 
casma  erf  tbe  poet  whom  Plato  doea  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  rery  wise,"  (toC  ito^utAtou,  Jifpul.  ii, 
p.  365.)  Quintilian  (x.  1.  S6U)aacribes  tobim  the 
greatest  power  of  expnasim,  dispbiyed  in  sen- 
tmoes  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brieC,  with 
pid  changea  (fmuia  validae,  tmm  breva  mbramteique 
seateaiiM),  tbe  greatest  Ufe  and  Derrousneas  (pltf- 
rimum  maigmmm  mervonm),  and  oonsidoi 

that  whateret  blame  his  works  daerre  is  the  fiuilt 
of  his  snbjecu  and  not  of  his  genius.  In  llie  latter 
opioicai  tiie  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined, 
(PlnL  ds  Aud.  13,  p.  45,  a.)  Uf  modem  writers, 
Archilocbus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
Mtiller,  who  says,  "Tbe  oateniible  object  of  Ar- 
chilocbus' lambica,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
waa  to  kIto  nality  to  «riGataKi^  every  hideous 
ftatnie  <d  which  waa  made  mon  atrikin^  by  being 
magnified.  But  that  these  pictures,  like  caries 
tures  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  bad  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  im[»«8sian  which 
Archilochus'  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poiaries  and  pooterity.  Men  calumnies  could 
never  bare  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambea  to 
bang  themaelvea,— ^  indeed,  this  stoiy  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  grois  exoggerstion.  But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;  tbe  univeraal  admitation 
which  waa  awarded  to  Archilocbua'  iambica  pnres 
tbe  existence  of  a  fonndatioa  of  troth  ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
vcnal  reputation  for  excellence?  When  PLato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sopbista, 
Gorgiaa  ia  said  tO~ba,ve  ezcliuined  "Athena  baa 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilocbua!"  Thia  com- 
pariaon,  made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  riiowa  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  tbe  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  duD  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it"  (//Wory 
the  Lterature  ofGrteet,  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writera,  as  diaplayed  for 
exam[de  in  tbe  MaryUet,  was  leas  pointed,  because 
its  objects  wen  chosen  out  of  the  remote  worid 
which  fiimished  all  the  peraonagca  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  tbe  iambica  of  Archilocbua  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  thnr  pep- 
aonal  bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  eztempom- 
neous  effouons  of  vnt,  em>ectal]y  at  tbe  featirala  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysoa.  lliia  laillenr, 
a  apedmen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  tbe  chorua  in  Aristophanes'  Fropt,  was 
called  iambtu;  and  the  same  name  was  ai^Iied  to 
the  veree  which  Archilochus  invented  when  be  in* 
troduced  a  new  style  of  poetiy  in  tbe  place  of 
these  irr^ubir  efiusions.  For  the  measured  more- 
ment  of  the  hemic  hexameter,  with  ita  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  snbstitnted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twi(»  as  long  as  the  tbesia, 
tbe  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit.  Accord- 
ing as  tbe  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strMigth,  in  the 
latter,  qieed  and  lightueai,  which  an  tbe  diaiac* 
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teristin  reipectiTely  of  the  ionibaa  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. Theie  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
■yttemi,  by  nnitins  ereiy  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(b  metre  or  dqiodit^,  in  which  one  anis  waa  more 
■tnmgly  acceatoated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
tbs  two  them  waa  left  doubtful  aa  to  qoantity,  «o 
that,  coniidmd  with  reference  to  mu&ical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  fbiroed  a  bar.*  Hence  aroie  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iamluc  and  trochaic  Terae.  Archilochus  waa  the 
inTentor  also  of  tbe  tjnde,  wbidi  was  fonned 
mbjoiiung  to  one  or  more  nraea  a  iliHter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  condsts  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallic  yerse 
(IffiffoAAas).  He  used  also  a  kind  rerae  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  stmctnres,  which 
was  called  atynaiitte.  Some  writers  aacribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  Uie  Sataniiaii  verae.  (Bent- 
ley's  DiuerttMon  on  Pk^riL)  Aichilodus  in- 
troduced several  improremanti  in  music,  which 
bmn  about  his  time  to  be  appliod  to  the  public 
natations  of  poetiy. 

The  best  (WHirtiuiity  we  have  of  jud^ng  of  the 
structure  Archilodias'  poetry,  though  not  <rf  iu 
satiric  character,  ia  fnnushed  by  ^  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  laam  from  that  poet  himadf  {£^pi^. 
i  19.  23) : 

"  Parios  ego  primtim  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  eecutna 
Archilocfai,  non  res  et  agenda  verba  Lycamben.** 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragmenU  of  ArcM- 
lochos  which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  A  nihol. 
Graoc,  Oaisford>  Poet  Oraea.  Aftk.,  Beigk'a 
Poet.  Lj/tici  Graec,  and  by  Liebel,  ArtUlodd  Bo- 
liqaiM,  Lipa.  1812,  8vo. 

Fsbricius  (iL  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
paaaagea  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
ntpposed  to  ba  mentioned.  [P-S-l 

ARCHIMEDES  {'Apxifi^f),  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  fiunoua  of  ancient  mathematicianB,  was 
bom  K  c  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tzetaca,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  coirecL 

Of  his  fiunily  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero;  but  Cicero  (^Tuac 
IXip.  V.  23X  contraadng  him  qparantly  oot  with 
Dionysios  (aa  Torelli  su^ests  in  tffder  to  avoid 
the  conttadiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  "  humilem  homuncnlnm  a  pnlvere  et  radio 
ezdtabo."  At  any  rate,  his  acUial  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  ziv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend.  If 
not  a  kinnou,  of  Hien.  A  modem  tmdition 
makos  him  an  aneestor  et  tbe  Syracuaan  vii^gin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  (Rivaltus,  m  vil.  Ardum.  Max- 
xvcheUi,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Vii^  Eol.  iiL  40),  who  lived  acidcr 
tiiK  Ptolemies,  Philadelphns  and  Eno^tes,  and 
tor  whom  he  testifies  hia  respect  and  esteem  in 


*  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  fint  arais 
and  the  fint  thena  of  the  iami/ic  metre,  and  to  the 
tectrnd  urm  and  the  tteomd  thesis  of  the  trodiaic  : 

^  JL  ^  J. 
2.     ^     iL  ^ 


•evetal  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  introdnctiona 
to  the  Quadratnra  Paraboles  and  the  De  Helidbus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37-)  Livy  (zxiv.  34)  caHa 
him  a  diatioguished  astronomer,  **  nnkoa  nectitor 
coeli  sidenunqne;'*  a  deacriptwn  of  whkh  the  truth 
is  made  sulfidentty  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occnning  in  the  Arena- 
riuB.  (See  also  Macrob.  iSdikii.  Si^.  iL  3.)  He 
was  populariy  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machinea ;  bat  Plutarch  (Jl/araeU!. 
c.  14),  who,  it  should  be  obaerved,  oanfimnds  the 
appliati<m  of  geometry  to  mediaiiiea  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  aa  despising  these  con- 
trivance&,  and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abatiBcdons  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  brancbea 

physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  sncceaa  which  placed  him  very  &r  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  tbe 
lever  waa  tbe  foundation  of  statics  till  the  uscovoy 
of  the  oonqwritiaD  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newtm, 
and  no  essential  addition  waa  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibrum  of  floida  and  floating  bodies, 
eitabliahed  by  him  in  hia  treatise  "  De  Insidenti- 
bua,"  till  the  pubUcation  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagmnge,  jWec. 
AttaL-nLi.  pp.  11,176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hien  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  mn  so  tea  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellos,  as  to 
convert  the  dege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plot. 
MetnxU.  15-1 8  ;  Liv.  zjciv.  34 ;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounu  of  the  paifonnanBea  of  tbeaa  endaea 
ore  evidentiy  exaggerated ;  and  tbe  story  m  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  son,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  i^ 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livj-, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Galen  (De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  hia  contemporary  Lndan  (/f^ipMS,  e.  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  aUude  to  it  aa 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaraa  (about  a.  o.  1100) 
mentiouB  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratna,  contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byian- 
tinm  was  beseged  in  the  reign  oif  Aoastaaina ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  hia  aathnity,  without  refeninir 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  worica  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Taetzea  (about 
1 150)  givea  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  {ChiL  ii.  103 — 156),  and  amongst 
themof  this  burning  machine,  which,heBays,  set  the 
Roman  ahips  on  nie  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  ^  walls;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaDer  ones  di^osed  round 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  aide^ 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  diacuaaed  in 
modem  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  **  Del  Specchio  Uatorio,'' Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Boffim,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  npon  it  in  his  introdnctian  to  die  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oeatmea,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  &c.) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  iL  of  Peyrard's  Ardii- 
medea ;  and  a  prise  easay  upon  it  by  C^ielle  is 
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tmulated  from  the  Dutch  in  Oilberfs  *'  Aninlen 
dar  Phyaik,"  toL  liii.  p.  242.  The  moit  pro- 
bable cmdiuioiL  Kerns  to  be,  that  Aichimedei  had 
on  some  occautm  set  fin  to  a  ship  or  shipa  b; 
neans  (rf  a  faoxniitt  minmr,  and  that  latff  writm 
talaAf  connected  Oa  circonutance  vith  the  ni^ 
of  Syiaeuse.  (See  Ench  and  Oniber^  C^/etop. 
art.  ArduM.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
medes' skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  odiected  frran  Tarions  aathors  bj  Rivaltos 
{who  edited  his  worlu  in  I61fi)  ud  ouen. 

He  detected  the  inixtnre  of  silTer  in  s  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
detennioed  the  pn^rtiims  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  su^ested  to  him  by  the  OTerflowing  of 
the  water  when  he  stemed  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thouglit  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
mnch  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  ^t  on  his  clothes, 
he  fan  home  sbonting  f^qaa,  tvptiKo,  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
|8vbabij  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  Tolnmes  of  silver  aiid  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  the  volumes 

beinff  measored,  at  Uast  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
lij  tat  qmnti^  of  water  di^acad  wheat  the  mass 
wa»  immersed.  It  k  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  faydrostaticnl  treatise  con- 
cerning the  Um  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
fiveljr  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  af^iUed  to  the  problem  of  the  crown; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  fn)tn  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  qnestion,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
theornu  referred  to.  (Vttmv.  ix.  S,;  Produs. 
Comm.  mHkL  AW.  ii.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
tnoidinary  uze  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  giv«i  in  Athenaens  (v.  p,  206,  d),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  hare  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  Aooordi)^  to  Produs,  this  ship  was 
intended  1^  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Pbdemy ;  it  may 
poBsiUy  have  been  the  oocaaon  tt  Azelidmedes* 
visit  to  ^Tpt 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  ita  fana. 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Anhimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i  34;  Vitniv.  z.  11.)  An 
inves^ation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Omber.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abnlphangius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  mising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
used  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nikb  (Pi^Bloimt,  CtnMra,  p.  S3.)  Tietiea 
and  Oribanns  (da  Maek.  zzvi.)  tpeak  of  his  7Vu- 
patty  a  machine  for  moving  huge  weights;  probably 
a  condrination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hfdraiUie  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed fay  Tertullian  {de  Aaima,  cap.  I4),  but  Pliny 
(viL  37)  attiibotes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (See  also  Pap- 
pBB,  AtaA.  OoiL  Ub.  S,  intmd.)  An  appaiatus 
called  focirfa^  apparently  somewut  resembling  the 
CkmoB  pax^  is  also  attributed  to  Archmiedes. 
(Fortanatianus,  d«  Arte  MOrica,  p.  2684.)  His 
BUM  celebrated  performance  was  the  constmction 
of  a  ipkmi  a  kind  of  orrery,  repreaeBtnig  the 


movenMnta  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  <A  which  we 
have  IK)  parUcolar  description.  (Claudian,  Bpigr, 
xjd.imS^>hatramAreltiiiuritt;  Cic.A'at  i>n>r.ii.  35, 
7lHe.i)£9>.  L25;  Sext  Empir.a(ji).JIfa^A.ix.  115; 
Laetant.i)»./iu<.  iLfii  Ov.  FatL  tL277.) 

When  Synteastt  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiera,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  mi^t  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematiol  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  de^y  regretted  by  MarceUus,  who 
directed  his  Inrial,  and  befriended  his  sorvtvtng 
relations.  (Ut.  zzv.  81 ;  Valor.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Pint.  ManxU.  19  ;  Cic  A  fai.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  pUced  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  with, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(a.  c  75)  he  fbtmd  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  aif,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  fergott^ 
1^  the  SyiBcusans.    (TWse.  i>np^  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.  Bat  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hii'ro,  in 
whose  service  be  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  wndd 
not  have  led  hi»  to  choose  (for  diete  is  donbtleti 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  6a  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Doritheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unafiected  sim|^ity  with 
which  he  annonncea  his  own  discoveries,  aeem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  ftvotuaUe  estimate 
of  it.  That  hit  inteUect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  possessed,  inad^rree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genins  which  diseovm  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  pointa  of  view  for  old  and  bmiliar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essentinJ  to  the  resolutitm  of  complex  pbaenomena 
into  their  eonsUtuent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifU  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  "De  Con. 
et  ^haet.")  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  dnnands  on  his 
mental  powers.  At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.  (Plut.  L  c)  Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  pert  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat.  :^np.  p.  220,  c.  d.)  The 
success  of  Anhimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expressioo  wpiSKtuM  'Ap- 
XifofBsHw  proverUaL  (See  Cia  ad  AU.  xiil  28, 
pro  Cluad.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  EtpapomdermUt  and 
OaUrei  of  Gravity,  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrinm  of  the  stmiffht  lever  is  demonstntted, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  variotiB  properties  ti  the  oentrea  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  pambola, 
are  established. 

Tie  (iaadratiire  tf  tie  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  u  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  side  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  ponbola. 
This  WIS  the  first  rrai  example  of  the  quadtature 
of  a  currilinear  spaee ;  that  ia,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  rectiliMar  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  tie  ^>i«r«  and  CyUttder^  in  which 
niioaa  pnpositions  relative  to  the  mir&ces  and 
volumes  vS  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  fint  Ume.  Many  of  them 
aro  now  fiimiliariy  known ;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (|)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  sorbces,  of  the  sphere  and 
drciunscribing  cylinder ;  and  Ha*  ratio  (1)  between 
the  area  t£  a  great  circle  and  the  ramce  of  the 
t^m.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modem  analytical  methods ;  but  the  orifpnal  dis- 
covery  and  geometrical  pnx^  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  .^chimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modem  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
eoncemiog  curved  lines  and  surbcea,  can  only  be 
proved  1^  a  kmd  of  geometrical  reaaoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroiz,  IHf.  CuL  toL  i.  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
compare  De  Monan,  Diffl  CuL  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimemion  Hia  Cirde  consists 
of  three  propositions.  Ist.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  rig^t«fli^  triangle  of  whidi  the  sides  con- 
tiining  the  right  angte  are  equal  mnectiTdy  to  ita 
radius  and  circamference.  Sbd.  Toe  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diametor  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  b^  comparing  the  circnn>- 
fetence  of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  orcumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirait  contains  demonsttations 
of  the  Mincipal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Kural  t£  ArchimedeB,  which  is  generated  by 
the  nnjform  motion  of  a  pmnt  along  a  struct  line 
revolving  onifonnly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satis&ctory  form 
without  fcmg-con^ued  and  repealed  tiiala;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as 
Uema  alon^  with  various  others,  had  died  withont 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoida  and  ^iheroidt  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  Uie  Conic  Sections  about  their 
prindpal  axes.  Uke  the  work  hut  described,  it 
was  the  reanlt  of  laborioos,  and  at  first  onsneoess- 
fill,  attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Areinrm  (i  Vofifiinit)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Oelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
asugn  a  number  neater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
■and  wbkh  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  star^ 
This  ringuhr  invesUgatioD  was  suggested  by  an 
amnkm  which  some  persons  had  expiussed,  that 
the  landa  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  anraent  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  idenUeal  in  principle  with 


the  modem  method  of  logarithms,  afibtda  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Ariatarchns  upon  the  constitatim  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aribtahchus],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determinii^  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pa^  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  SdjrrvAot  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  Saim/Kot,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  qnestion  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  mnltqilied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometriotl  progreasion  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  ■ 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  not^ 
tion  woold  be  ex[vessed  by  unity  with  63  dphera 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floatmg  Bodm  {TUpl  tiw 
'Oxavtubmr)  contain  demonstrations  of  tlw  lawa 
whid)  detaimine  the  porition  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particulariy  of  segments  of  sphoea 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  vereion  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  Ileal  rihi  'TSoti  i^urrs^ 
u£mv  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  vol  i.  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Ltnmaia  is  a  cdleclioB  of 
15  popositions  in  |dane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eotocitts  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  wnks  abOTe  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hcrvogins.  Of  the  sabaeqnent  aditioni  1^  &r  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  **Archim.  quae  supero. 
omnia,  cum  Eutodi  Ascalonitae  commentariia. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  BaMe  edition, 
except  in  the  cose  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub- 
lished this  tieause  and  the  Dimenuo  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
ore  reprinted  in  voL  iii  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  andent  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
637,  545.  Tsetses  says,  lAry*  U  xal  Swpurrl, 
^cn^  SiqpaiHNirff,  Ila  f3»,  koX  xofHOTWi  rdr  "fiv 
mKijffw  ra»f>,)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Atchimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Feyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8*0.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Aienarios  Iqr  G.  Ande> 
son,  London,  1 784. 

(G.  M.  Uamdidli,  Mifuss  uforaib  e  ertfieiir 
h^barwi  ofiu  vtfti,  a&s  wmiuiihs^  tA  qgli  scrittt  tU- 
AnMmede,  Brescia,  1737,  4to.;  CM.  Brandelii, 
Distertatio  tutent  Arehinudit  meant,  ^iuque  n 
MaAetin  tnerUa,  Gryphiswald.  1769, 4to.;  Martens, 
in  Ersch  und  Gmber,  AUgamiM  Ettafdopaditf 
art  ArtMmedet;  Quorteriy  Review,  vol  iii.  art. 
Pej/rar^  AreUmedtM;  Bigand,  t%s  Armirimt  t/" 
Ardiimedet,  Ocford,  1887,  printed  fer  the  Aahmo- 
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Ihd  Society ;  Fslmc.  BVL  Graee.  to).  iL  p.  514 ; 
Pope-Bloant,  Omamra  uUbriontm  Aalkormmf  Lood. 
1680,  fcL)  [W.  F.  D.] 

AACHQf  EDES,  of  Tnllea,  wnte 
ties  upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  apon 
mMhartict.  (Suidai,        Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCHIME'LUS  {'Afix!i*ifi>^t\  the  authw  of 
an  epigram  on  the  gnat  ship  of  Hiero,  which  a|y- 
peua  to  bm  ben  built  abovt  220  B.  c.  (Atheo. 
T.  p.  809.)  To  thia  epigram  Bmaek  (AttaieeL  ii 
pb  $4)  addBcl  another,  on  an  imttator  <^  Euripidei, 
the  tiue  of  whidi,  bowev^  in  the  Vatican  MS.  ii 
A^i/cqlhmt,  which  there  k  no  good  ztaaoa  for 
altaring,  althoorii  we  hare  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  nnmed  Amiimedea.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'NUS  QApxavt).  I.  An  Athenian 
■titegmn  and  enter.  He  waa  a  aatiTe  of  Code, 
and  one  of  the  Inidtng  Atbeniaa  patiiot%  who  to- 
gether with  Thnarbalna  and  ^ytiu  occupied 
Phyle,  led  the  Athenian  eiilea  back,  and  over- 
threw the  goremment  of  the  Thirty  tytanta,  B.  c; 
403.  (Demosth.  a,  Thuocrat.  p.  742.)  It  waa  on 
the  advice  of  Archinna  that  Thr^biuiu  podaim- 
«d  the  general  amnea^  (Aeaehin.  tU  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  338);  Arddnna,  moieorei^  canied » kw  wfaioh 
afibrded  jwotectian  to  thoee  indnded  in  the  amnetty 
againit  ayct^hantiam.  (laociat.  m  CaUim.  ^  61 6.) 
AJthoog^  ue  name  of  Anhiniu  i>  obicnred  in 
IiiBtsry  by  that  of  Tluairrbiihia,  yet  we  hare  eTsty 
seuon  tac  bdiering  he  waa  a  better  and  a 
gieater  nm.  Denoitfaenei  eayi,  that  he  waa  often 
■t  the  head  of  anaiea,  and  that  he  waa  patUculaily 
great  aa  a  itateaman.  When  Thiaaybnliia  propoaed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  hia  Cnenda  ^oiild  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Ardiinsi  oppoied  the 
ill^I  proeeeding,  and  came  forward  aa  aceiuer 
Thnsybubia.    f  Aeaehin.  c  p.  £84.)  He 

acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thrasybnlas  en- 
dearonred  in  an  ill^al  way  to  procure  honours  for 
Lyaias.  (Pint  VH.  X.  Orai.  p.  836,  L;  Phot  Cod. 
260.)  Tliere  are  ecTeral  other  paaiagea  of  andent 
wiitcn  which  attest  that  Archinna  was  a  skSAil 
and  i^q^  statesman.  He  ia  also  of  ImpoctaoGO 
is  the  litefBrrhistoiy  of  Attica,  fivH  waa  m  his 
advice  that,  m  the  archonship  vt  EncHdes,  b.  c. 
403,  the  Ionic  alidiabet  {'Ummi  ypdmian)  was 
intnduced  into  all  poUic  docnmentai  (Said.  $.  v. 
Joftimi' i  S^tiat.)  Some  ancieiit  a*  well  aa  modem 
wiiten  have  beUered  that  Archinna  wrote  a 
fnienl  enitiai,  sf  wbidi  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  bs  ^nerved  in  Clemens  of  Alem^iia.  (Strom. 
•wi.  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionyiius  of  Halicamassua  (De  adm.  vi 
HeimL  m  LhmotA,  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
pasi^  (tf  Plato.  (Memex.  p.  403.)  See  Valesius, 
ad  //(wyoerut  p.  101,  &c;  Rnhnken, Onif . 
Grate,  p^xlii.;  Taylor, /jyisiM  I^p.l41,&c) 

&  A  Greek  histoiiao  of  nnoertun  date,  who 
wrote  a  worit  on  the  history  ti  Thessaly  whidi  is 
now  lost.  (ScboL  ad  Pimd.  Pjdt,  m.  69  ;  Steph. 
Byx.a^ii:  A^ievO  [US.] 

ARCHIPPUS  CAmoms),  anAdtaean,  who 
■eeooipanied  Andnmdaa  to  Diaeni^  the  cmnmandet 
of  the  Achaeana*  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
&  c.  146.  He  was  aeiaed  by  Diaeos,  but  leleaaed 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5, 
comp.  c  4,  init.)  There  was  another  Archippne, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  th^  prriam  of  Nabis 
from  Ami,        194.  (Lit.  xxxit.  40.) 

ABCHIPPUS  CApx«^),  an  AUienkn  conic 
poet  of  tho  old  consdy,  puned  a  single  pdie  a  c. 


413.  (Soidas,  &  v.)  His  chief  pUy  was  'IxKr, 
**the  Fisbea,"  in  wtiich,  as  br  as  can  be  gathered 
from  tho  fagwMsrta,  tbs  fish  made  war  upon  the 
AtbenianSiaaexoesBTe  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  waa  eooclnded,  by  which  Mebnttuna,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  Tondous  fieh-eaten,  were 
given  up  to  be  devound  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  [uece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing  upon  words,  whidk  Arduppns  was  noted  &x 
carrying  to  great  excesfk  (Sehd.  as  Ariitopk. 
481,  Bekker.)  TTw  othn  pl^  of  Atchippua, 
mentioned  by  the  gnsnmanans,  are  'A/t^rrpMy, 
'HfHurAqi  yofiA',  "Khm  and  Vmit. 

Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  asdfpud  to  Ari^ 
topbaoea,  were  by  some  ascribed  to  Aichippns, 
unndy,  nUvru,  NaMrj^s,  Nqm,  tHata  or  NMm. 
(Ifdndcek  L  207—310^)  Two  PythBgoraan  pbt 
losopben  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  ut  <tf 
Fabridus.  (BiU.  Gtmc  L  pu  831.)       {V.  S.] 

ARCHITELES  ('Atoit^A)|i).  I.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunonnis,  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acd- 
dent  on  his  visit  to  Arehileles.  The  fiufaer  forgave 
Hetacles,  bat  Herades  neverthcleia  wnt  into  vo- 
luntary exila.  (AjnUod.  ii.  7.  i  6 ;  Died.  ir.  Sfi, 
who  caUs  the  bt^  Buynomoi;  Adtas.  ii^  p.  410t 
*c) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaens  and  Aotomate,  and  brother 
of  Archaadar,  together  with  whom  ha  carried  on  » 
warMainstl^Budon.  (Paaa.ii.6.S3.)  Hemar- 
ried  Aotomate,  the  daa^tn  of  Panaai  (vii  1. 
5  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'HUS  ('A^fT^Ms),  the  author  of  a 
wocl^  on  Arcadia.  (Plat  QauX- G'nuo- &  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Hendicua,  a  Thessa- 
lisD  diie^  whose  duldren  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (zL  4.)  [Thboxina.] 

ARCHON  CA^M^).  I.  tin  Pellaeaa,  ap- 
pointed satnp  of  Babylonia  after  the  deadi  oC 
Alexander,  B.C.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Diod.  zriiL 8)^ 
is  probably  the  same  aa  the  am  Cldniaa  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  expodititn  of  AlexandoE. 
(Airian,  I»d.  c.  18.) 

3.  Of  Aageiim  one  of  thoao  iriu  deAmded  the 
eondaet  of  the  Achaean  leagm  widi  refwcBoo  to 
Sparta  befwe  Caecilius  MeteQus,  B.a  16£.  He 
waa  one  of  the  Achaean  ambaasadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  &  168  (Pdyb.  zxiii.  10,  xxix.  lOX  and  is 
p^iapB  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
ienarchoB,  mentioned  by  livy.  (xlL  29.) 

ARCHYTAS(*Afx^)>  Akphms,  a 
Oreek  poet,  who  was  {mbaUy  a  emtenpoHcy  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  SCO,  since  it  waa  a  matter 
of  donbt  with  the  andente  themselTes  whether  the 
epic  poem  Npaiws  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphoritm.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (QaosiC. 
(Sr.  15)  quotes  fma.  him  an  hexaoeter  vwse  con- 
cenibg  the  counay  of  the  OaoBan  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hennea  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  {Serm,  IviiL  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  pcnon  whcon  Lo&tius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  be  quotes,  (iv.  62.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS(*Afx*iTM).  of  Mttiibnb,  a 
mnddan,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  wo^  (IcjM  AJAm',  whidi  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentom.  (Dic^.  LaSrt.  viiL  82 ; 
Athen.  xui.  p  600,  £,  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHY'TAS  ('At^e^),  a  Greek  of  Tabbn- 
TUM.  who  was  distingaiahed  bm  a  philosoiAer, 
nathomatician,  genoil,  and  statesman,  and  waa 
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no  lesB  admired  £»  his  int^ty  and  rirtuc,  both 
in  public  and  tn  private  life.  little  is  known  of 
litt  hiiUwy,  rinoe  the  lives  of  him  hf  Amtoxenna 
Aid  Ariitode  (Adioi.  xiL  p.  £45)  an  lort.  A 
brief  account  of  turn  is  given  b;  Diogenes  LaertiuB. 
(viiL  79 — 83.)  His  btber'a  name  was  Mnasai^ 
ehas,  Hnengons,  at  Histiaeua.  The  thne  when 
he  lired  is  diq)uted,  but  it  was  pnfaablj  about400 
B.  c,  and  onwarda,  so  that  he  was  oMttuupomy 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  waii  to  have  ttved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tynmt  Dionrnus  (Tietzea, 
CUL  I.  359,  xi  362  ;  Suidas,  >.  «.  ^Afxirva),  and 
with  whom  be  kept  up  a  bmiliar  intercoune.  (Cic 
lie  SenecL  12.)  Two  letters  whidi  are  sud  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  [CTwnad  hiy  Dii>- 
«nes  {L  e. ;  Plato,  Bp.  9).  He  was  aevni  timea 
ue'senenl  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  eoatimi 
for  Um  oiSce  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  cmnmanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  be  was  vicUnious,  Civil  a&irs  of  the 
neatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  bis 
ftDow^tiiene.  After  a  lifii  whidi  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  hoi  of  antiquity, 
he  was  dnwoed  triule  upon  »  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (Hor.  Cfarm.  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  bis  domesdc  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cranfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
edneatioB  ct  cbildrra  is  proved  hj  the  nMitian  of  a 
cbild^  ttttle  (Kkanrfi)  ttmoag  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.  H.  ziv.  19 ;  Aiistot.  PoL 
Tiii  6.  8  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  be  appears  to  have  been  himsdf  the 
fininder  of  a  new  sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
sencnl,  be  paid  much  attention  to  mathematica. 
Hence  (Lc)  calls  him  "maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
oamtiB  aienoe  hCensor^"  He  solved  the 
Uem  tit  die  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitniv.  is.pne£) 
and  inventad  the  method  of  analytical  gemwtty. 
He  WM  At  first  who  ^iplied  the  pi'^eq4ei  of 
—*'■-»■*''-  to  meduBki.  To  hie  Aeoretieal  eei- 
•noe  he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  eonstiucted  various  machinss  and  automatons, 
among  whidi  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (OelL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  suoceM  to  muncal 
■eisttee,  and  even  to  metapbyucal  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Ai^totle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  bis  categories,  as  wdl 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytaa. 

The  ftagmenta  and  titles  of  woriis  ascribed  to 
Aidiytw  an  verf  numerous,  but  the  geouinenesi 
of  many  of  than  is  greatly  doubted.  Host  of 
them  are  found  in  StoWas.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, met^>hyncs,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Falfficint.  GVow.  L  p.  &33.) 
Several  <^  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Oale,  OpmtcMg&oL  CaDtab.1671,  AmstlSSS. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Cat^ries," 
was  published  by  Camerarius,  in  Greek,  ni^er  die 
title  'Apxirav  ^pSfuvat  Mm  A^tm  KofioAunif, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Lat^i,  Vml  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  bis  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tenlamm  dt  Ard^tae  Tareniui  vUa  aique  operiftas, 
a  Jos.  Navano,  of  whieb  only  one  part  has  yet  vp- 
peared,  Hafh.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  lamblichus  (  VtL  Pgth.  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writera  have  thoog^t  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean pbiloBO|Jiers  of  tiiis  nam&  But  lambhehns 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley's  Piaiaru.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Dios. 
LserL/.c.;  VarTO,/{.ALl;  ColumeUa,i2.A.L  1), 
on  cookery  (Afm^vrmt,  lamblich,  Vit,  PyA.  29, 
34 ;  Atheu.  zii  p.  516,  c),  and  on  aidiiteetiue 
(IKog:J.c;  Vitrav.  vil  pnc£),  an  mort  pnbaUy 
identical  with  the  philfloopher,  to  whan  um  most 
varions  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Bosts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  Gronovios' 
ThaoMr.  AtOiq.  Graee.  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
dOa  (TBnolaM,  v.  tab.  29, 30. 

(Sehmidii  Oimart.  tie  Anl^  Taratt.  Jenae, 
1 883 }  Voanaa,  (l«  SUML  Jfott.  4&  8 1 ;  MoDtaela, 
Hid.  MaOm.  vd.  i.  pt  L  L  iiL  pL  137;  Ritter, 
OaOi^  der  Pytkag.  PkHot.  p.  65.)      [P.  &] 

ARCTI'NUS  ('AfMTUwt),  of  Miletus,  is  called 
by  Dionynus  of  HaBcanuusus  (A.  S.  168,  &c) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  scmie  writera 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Honer ; 
but  the  andenta  who  asngn  to  him  any  oertain 
date,  agree  in  placing  hhn  about  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  Olymtnuls.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  hit  father's  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  be  was  a  deseendant  of  Nantes.  (Snid.  a.  n. 
'ApKTum  ;  Tsetses,  ChiL  xiii  641.)  He  is  called 
B  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  tun  ««a  aeandy  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deaervad  this  title  man  than  Arctnnu.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cydie 
poets.  There  were  in  sntiqnity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  eyde,  which  are  unanimoualy 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  Aelkiopu  (A^fltMlr),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer's  IHad,  and  its  chief  heroes  wen  HemnoD, 
king  of  the  EthM^nana,  and  Adiilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  nbetanoe  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Produs.  2.  The  Dednetim  of  Jlion  (lAiow 
wspffif ),  in  two  books,  contained  s  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Tny,  and  Ue  aob- 
sequent  evrats  until  the  depurtun  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poon  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Produa.  A  portibn  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Leeches  was  likewise  called  'Vdm  npait,  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
tbatof  Aretinufc  [Lncns.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  TkTOMrwx^  dmt  is,  Ae  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titana,  and  whidi  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  ^de,  was  ascribed  by  loete  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctmns. 
(Athen.  L  p.22,  viL  p.  277.)  The  fiagments  of 
ArctinuB  have  been  collected  by  Dilnta»  (ZKa 
Frofffi.  der  ep.  Posm.  bit  to/  Ah».  pp.  2,  Ac,  16, 
&e.,31,ftc.,Aracito<i^,p.l6)andDiibna.  {Homeri 
CbrM.efQ«A'£^'/re£t9M<l^  Paris,  1837.)  Com- 
pare C.  W.  Muller,  De  Gnuoonm  Epito ; 
Wekker,  Dor  M^ttieha  OgdM,  p.211,&c;  Bode. 
Oetdi.  der  Ep.I>ieAlkmut  der  HtlleH.m.  276, 
378.4c  [L.S.] 

ARCTOK  {'AfKim'),  or,  as  othen  read.  Aley<m 
(* AAjc^),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  hry  Jeea- 
phtts  (AnL  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  A.  D.  41.   [W.  A.G.] 

A'RDALUS  CApSoAot),  a  son  of  Hephaestna, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanetaaiy  of  the  Muses  at  Troeseo, 
who  derived  from  hhn  the  anmame  Ardalides  w 
Ardaliotides.  (Pann  iL  81.  8  8;  Hesych.  s,v. 
'ApSaMlss.)  [L.  S.] 
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A'RDEAS  CApMot),  a  kid  of  Oijmewi  and 
Ciice,  the  mythical  fbondei  of  th«  town  of  Aidaa 
in  dw  coantry  of  the  RutnlL  (Dimiti.  l  72; 
Steph.  Bjm.  a.  n.  'AmML)  [L.  S.] 

AlblCES  of  Corinth  ud  TEl£THANES<f 
Keju,  wen,  according  to  Pliny  (zzxr.  &),  the 
finrt  iitistB  who  pnetiaMl  the  monogram,  or  dnir- 
ii^  in  outline  with  an  indication  auo  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  oatline,  but  withoat  cdoor,  as 
in  the  detigna  of  Flazman  and  Retnch.  PBoy, 
after  atating  that  the  inrention  of  the  eariieat  fona 
of  dnwing,  namdy,  the  extenal  ootline,  aa  marked 
by  the  edge  «f  this  ihadow  {umbn  kommi$  Amu 
ciiewwi/iiLfti,  or  MeAww  limtarit),  waa  daimed  by 
the  %7i)ttana,  the  Corinthiani,  and  the  Kcyooiana, 
«dd%  that  it  waa  aaid  to  hsTO  been  innaled  by 
Phibdea,  an  Egyptian,  m  by  Clcaiithea,  a  Coria- 
tUan,  and  that  the  next  step  waa  made  bj  Ardicee 
and  Telephanea,  who  first  added  the  inner  linee  of 
the  figure  {qtaiymlm  Imea$  intw).         [P.  &] 

ARDTSCVftif).  I.King  of  Ljdia,>iiooeeded 
hia  fithar  Q^gea,  and  letgned  fan  680to  681. 
H»  tank  PMm  vd  nd*  w  Hiiiiit  Blfletoi. 
Daring  Us  reign  the  CiMmenana,  who  had  been 
drirenoat  of  tMrabodeabythe  Nosad  Seythkaa, 
took  Saidia,  with  the  exception  of  the  dtadd. 
(Hood,  i  15, 16 ;  Pane.  ir.  24.  |  1.) 

2.  An  «i^«ieneed  gsneral,  ccaamanded  the  ri^t 
wing  of  the  army  of  Aatiodnu  tha  Great  in  hi* 
hMdsMunat  Mola^iLaaatk  [Saiu  196,  b.] 
He  jiatngiiAad  Unaalf  in  the  am  y«r  in  the 
riege  of  Sdbneoa.  (P^yk     58.  60.) 

ABB'GON  ('A^fyMvl  a  Cninthiaii  painter, 
-who,  in  enqimraan  witn  deanthea,  ornamented 
the  **'"*p^  irf  Artumif  Alp^nlin^^^^^  at  the  month  of 
the  A^iMQi  in  EHa.  Ha  painted  Arteinis  riding 
Ml  n  gnffin.  (StnK  m  p.  848.)  If  Gaanlhea  be 
the  artiat  neotianed  by  Nny  f  zzxv.  5^  Aregoi 
mnat  be  i^aeed  at  the  Tory  eonieBt  pcnod  of  the 
tiae  of  art  in  Oieece.   [Clkanthm.]     [P.  8.] 

AAffOONlS  ('ApiiToi^),  aocwding  to  the  Or- 
phk  Aigmantka  (127i  the  wife  of  Ajmpyens  and 
■other  flf  MoBana.  Hyginu  (Fak.  14)  call*  her 
Chkria.  [L.&] 

AREU  CA^),  the  warlike.  1.  A  niname 
«f  Aphrodite,  when  Tepreeenled  in  foil  armonr  like 
Area,  aa  waa  the  caae  at  Sparta.  (Fua.iiL  17.  {5.) 

3.  A  annHoae  of  Athnu,  nnder  which  she  waa 
wanhipyeJ  at  Athena.  Her  atatne,  togethw  with 
thsae  of  Area,  Aphrodite,  and  Koyo,  stood  in  the 
tenpfe  of  Are*  at  Athena.  (Pane.  i.  8.  9  4.)  Hw 
wonhip  nnder  this  name  waa  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  Iw  bad  been  acqoitted  by  the  Are^ngna  of 
the  imrder  of  hia  mother.  (L  28.  {  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Aran  who  gave  her  casting  Tote  in  caaes 
lAen  dw  AncoMitM  war*  a^aDy  dhided. 
(Aeadi^  Am.  758.)  From  theae  cinnmataDoea, 
it  baa  been  inftned,  that  the  name  Arua  ooght  not 
to  be  dmred  from  Area,  bat  fna  dpi,  a  pmyer,  or 
fitn  ifim  or  dp^ra*,  to  propitiala  or  atone  fi>r. 

9L  a  daadiln'  of  Cleochua,  by  whom  ApoUo  be- 
cne  die  fiiOer  of  Mibtna.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1. 1  2.) 
For  «tha  tradittoiii  aboot  hfuetna,  tee  Acacallu 
mi  MnBTDa.  [L.  St] 

AREI'LTCUS  CAp^UiMMf).  Two  mythical 
persoangeo  of  this  same  oeenr  in  the  Iliad,  (xir. 
451,  XTi.  308.)  Ih.  S.] 

AKEITBOnS  Cik^irffaar),  king  of  Ame  in 
BaaotiB,  and  hnabnd  of  MnlomadMa,  ia  called  in 
Aa  lUad  {m.  8,&e.)  atysn^nft,  boenaae  be  finight 
widi  ao  other  wa^on  bnt  a  ebb.    He  M  by  the 
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h&ad  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgna,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  ooold  not  make  use 
of  hia  dab.  Ezythaliwi,  the  friend  of  Lycnrgn^ 
wore  the  armoor  <)f  Aieithoos  in  the  Trojan  war; 
(Horn.  n.  viL  188,  Ac)  The  Uoib  of  Areithooa 
VBs  shewn  in  Anadia  aa  fate  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias.  (viiL  11.  |  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
peraonage  of  thia  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.  487).  [  L.S.1 

AREIUS  ('AfAs),  a  snname  of  Zens,  which 
may  mean  euher  the  wariike  or  the  pio^liating 
and  atoning  god,  aa  Aioa  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Undn  this  name,  Oeaoinana  noifieed  to  him  aa 
often  aa  be  entered  opon  a  oonteat  with  the  soitora 
of  his  daughter,  wbam  he  put  to  death  as  soon  aa 
they  were  conqnered.  (Paoa.  t.  14.  i  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ABEIUS  or  ARIUS  C^P*^>,  ■  citiun  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythaguenn  or  Stw  philoaopher  in 
the  dme  of  Angnstoa,  who  iiitiwsiml  him  ao  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  «{  Alexandria,  be  de(£u«d 
that  he  qaued  the  otj  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Aruna.  (PloL  AiO,  80,  ApopiU.  p.  207;  Dion 
Caaa.  li.  16;  Juliaa.  ^wt  51 ;  ccapb  Stmb.  sir. 
jk  670.)  Aniu  aa  wdl  aa  Ua  two  aona,  Diony^ 
■na  and  Nitaan^  are  nid  to  ban  inatmctad  An- 
natna  in  phUoaophy.  (Soet  Amg.  89.)  He  ia 
Beqoandy  mentioned  by  ThenuatiBa,  who  wya 
that  Angnataa  rained  hmi  not  leaa  than  Agiippa. 
(Themist.  Orat  r.  p.  68,  d.  riu.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
ISO,  b.  xiil  p.  178,  c.  od.  Petav.  1684.)  Fran 
Qaintilian  (iL  15.  1 86,  iiL  1.  1 16)  it  tppean* 
diat  ArdiB  alio  tan^t  or  wfoto  on  rlielorie. 
(Comp.  Senao.  eauoL  ad  Man.  4  {  Adian,  F.  H. 
xii.25;  Said.i.«.  e'iir.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (AwfvMt  'Afwwi),  a 
Ore^  phyaiciBQ,  nw  of  whose  medical  fbnnulM  ia 
quoted  by  Andmnadins  (i^  OaL  Dt  Ooa^xm. 
Mtdieam.  me.  Otm.  r.  IS,  toL  xiiL  p.  840),  and 
who  mnst  therefore  hare  Uved  in  or  before  the 
first  centary  aftn  ChrisL  He  may  perh^ia  be  the 
same  person  who  is  serenl  tinea  qooted  by  Qmlen, 
and  who  ia  somelimoa  called  a  follower  of  Asde- 
piades,  'AvKAvrtftBaM*  {Ik  Oompot.  Medicam.  me. 
Loom,  t.  S,  toL  xiL  jb  829  ;  Aid.  viiL  5,  toI. 
xiiL  p.  182*;  De  Oompo§.  Medicam.  me.  Gm.  t. 
15,  ToL  xiii.  p.  657),  aometimea  a  natiTe  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Gmftm.  Mtdioam.  me.  Lacot,  iii.  I, 
Td.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid.  iz.  2,  vol.  ziii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  nientinMd  withoat  any  distingaishing 
epithet  {De  Compo*.  Mtdicam.  me.  Loom,  x.  3, 
W.  xiii.  p.  847;  Ih  Compot.  IMiaam,  me.  Osa, 
T.  11,  14.  ToL  xiii  ^  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
petfaqia  also  be  die  penoa  who  is  said  by  Soianns 
( VHa  Hippoer.  init!,  in  Hipp.  Optra,  toL  iiL  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  lifo  of  Hii^tocistea, 
and  to  whom  Dkwoondes  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia liidica.  (voLip.1.}  Whethw all theoa 
pasaagea  rrfbr  to  toe  Mae  inuvidaal  it  is  fanpoe- 
liUe  to  ny  for  certain,  but  the  writer  ia  aotswan 
of  any  ctminolagiaal  or  other  diffrmltitii  in  the 
mppoaitiMk  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARE'LUUS,  a  painter  who  waa  celebated 
at  Rccoe  a  little  bones  tlte'  reign  <^  Aognstna, 
bat  'VgfM^iJ  ^  art  by  painting  goddesses  afUac 
the  likauaa  <f  Ui  own  mi^raaawi  (Plin.  xxxv. 
87.)  [P.  a.] 

ARETAIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fwcoa.! 

ARENE.  [Athauuh.] 


*  In  this,^latlar  pa■aag^  instead  of  'Afsfoe 
'AnXqnAov  we  shoold  read  *Af«fov  'AffKAipno- 
Iffanb   [AacLViADBa  Aaanm.] 
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C.  i^E'NMIUS  and  L.  ARB'NKIUS,  wen 
tribunes  of  the  plebi  in  b.c.  310.  L.  Ammias 
mi  pradiect  of  tha  allieB  two  yean  afterwarda, 
B.  c  208,  and  waa  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellos  waa  defeated  by  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  (^ApTfs),  tbe  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Heia.  (Horn.  IL  r. 
893,  &C. ;  Hes.  7%k^.  921 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  1.) 
A  ktu  tndition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Are*  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
HephaeatUB,  and  is  reUted  by  Grid.  (FaiL  t.  255, 
&&)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Oie^  mythology 
will  be  best  nndoitood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  dinnities  who  are  likewise  in  acme  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thonghl- 
fiilness  and  wisdom  in  the  afhiis  of  war,  and  pro- 
teeu  men  and  thdr  habitations  durii^  its  mfagee. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strengui,  and  not  so 
mnch  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  ccmfiirim, 
and  horrors.  His  rnter  Ens  calls  forth  war,  Zens 
directs  its  coune,  bat  Ares  lores  war  for  iu  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  tike  dangfater  of  men,  and  the  deatroction  of 
towns.  He  ia  not  enn  influenced  Ity  pu^Hnorit, 
bat  sometimes  asaistB  the  one  nnd  sometfane*  the 
otha  ude,  just  as  his  indiuation  may  dictate ; 
whence  Zeiu  calls  him  d\Xor(MtiraAAor.  (71.  t.  889.) 
The  destruetiTe  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  nTages  made  by  plagues  and 
epdeniCB.  (Soph.  Oed.  T^r.  18£.)  This  sange 
ud  Bangoinary  dianwttt  n  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  hia  own  parents.  t. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  aj^Mtara  aorrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  tH  the  fearful  phenotnma 
and  e&cts  of  war  (It.  440,  Ac,  xv.  119,  &c.); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  waa  contrary  to  the  qiirit 
which  asimated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  banc 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwbdming  phyricu 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  oomes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  hU  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  {IL 
T.  856,  &C.)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
noriiug  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xz.  69,  xzi.  403, 
itc.);  and  when  he  hty  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  ooveied  the  naoe  of  aeren  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadse  had  Hkewiae  conquered  and 
ehaiiMd  him,  and  had  kept  has  a  prisoner  fiir  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  &c)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  agunst 
Zeus,  Ares  waa  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  fiee  to  ^ypt,  where  he  metamorphoaed 
himself  into  a  fidi.  (Anbmin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
alio  conquered  by  Hemdes,  with  whom  he  ftngjit 
on  account  of  his  son  C^rcnua,  and  oU^ed  to  re- 
turn to  Olympaa.  (Hesiod,  Sent  Hav.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  mthal  hand- 
smne  god  loved  and  was  beloved  W  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  knt  her  his  war^hariot.  (t,  S6^  comp,  Afu- 
noDin.)  When  Aphrodite  lovod  Adonia,  Ares 
in  hia  jealousy  metamorphoied  himself  into  a  bear, 


and  killed  his  rival  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tmditiMi,  Ares  slew  Haliiriiotiaa,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  be  was  on  the  ptrint  of  violating 

Aldppe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Posodon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym- . 
pian  gods  were  assembled  in  court  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Artatfagas.  {DiaL  cf  AtA. 
s.a) 

The  warlike  chancter  of  the  tribes  of  Thnee 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  god^  reudence  was  in 
that  ooontiy,  and  here  and  in  Scythis  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  Od.  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Enstath. ;  Ov.  An  Aia.  ii.  585  ; 
StatioB,  ThA.  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  «9,  62.)  In 
Seythia  he  waa  woldiipped  in  the  tan  of  a  awwd, 
to  whkh  not  only  hmei  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Bespectiiig  tho- worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divini^  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  il  64. 
He  was  flirther  worshipped  in  Colchis,  where  the 
golden  fieece  was  sumended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  Ifi.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  beUeved  to  have  brought 
to  I^conia  the  ancient  statue  of  Area  whidt  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Area  Thareitas,  cm  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae;.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  7, 
&e.)  The  iatand  near  the  coast  of  Cdehis,  in  which 
the  Stjmphalian  birda  wen  bdiamd  to  have  dwelt, 
and  iriiiok  is  caDed  die  idaad  of  Area,  Aretiaa, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(St^h.  Byi.  u  e,  'A^i  r^of ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL 
1047;  Plin.^.iV:vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela, iL  7. §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  genei^  At  Atbou  he  had  a  temple  con^ 
taining  s  ttatas  made  far  Akameoes  (IVms.  L  8. 
§  fi) ;  at  Qeroathrae  in  IjaeiHiia  he  had  a  tem^ 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
biated,  during  which  no  womsn  was  allowed  to 
^iprooich  the  temple,  (iii  22,  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  T^ea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
i  6,  48.  S  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(ApoUod.  iiL  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  aa  aodent  at^ne,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  sfnrit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  dty  lA  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  15.  g  6.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
ofiered  to  Ares.  (ApoUod.  Fragtu.  p.  1056,  ed. 
H^ne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  wm  osoally 
bnut  ottlaide  the  towns*  pnbab(y  to  nggeit  the 
ides  that  ho  waa  to  pnvent  enemlBa  fkom  vf/patA:- 
ing  them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  ia 
the  Gounbies  north  of  Greece  sesm  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  eonntry 
from  Thrace ;  and  the  whole  charscter  of  tiie  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thonght  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art ;  in  fiuA,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenea,  who  iqipean  to  liave  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  repnaentationi  rf  the  aod;  ba 
appears  prindpaOy  on  coins,  relief,  and  gema.- 
(Hirt  JIfyfftoj.  mderh.  i  p.  51.)  The  Romaoa 
identified  their  god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Mars.]  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  ('Ap^im),  of  Lneania,  and  probtOily 
<^  Cnrtoi,  WM  at  tha  bead  of  the  Pytbajtonan 
school,  and  the  rixth  in  soccesnonfimnFythi^ons. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  w«k  "about  Hmnan  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  fnpuent  is  prei»Ted  by  Stofaaena 
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(Eilf.  847,  ed.  Hmrd)  ;  bat  others  tnppOM  it 
I*  bife  bctn  writt^  by  AcMim.  [  Amara.] 

ARESrOR  ('Aphnp),  the  &dier  of  Argus 
Pmplci,  tbe  gnudan  of  lo,  vbo  is  tfamfora 
ofled  AiMtoridea.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  f  3 ;  AwdloB. 
Rbod.  1112;  Or.  MtL  i  624.)  Accorduig  to 
PuMniH  (ii.  1$.  §  3),  AraMor  wu  tbe  hiubeiid 
of  Ujtxat,  tbe  daugbter  of  Inachtu,  from  whom 
Ihrtinni of MycBBH derived ittnano. 

ABETADES  CAr>pA|>X  of  <^idw,  of  alae^ 
^  due,  wrote  m  wwk  on  UMsdonuB  iffiun 
(lUttltruti)  in  three  books  at  lesat,  and  anotbsr 
ta  tlie  Uitoiy  of  iilandi  (mfffMn-iml)  in  two  booka 
at  lent.  (PlnL  PartMO.  11,  27.)  It  ii  nneertun 
vheiher  the  Aretades  refared  to  by  Porphyry 
(tf^i^i^ra^^x.  3),  as  tbe  autboi  of  a 
v«k  npvnmfraii^  ia  tka  H  the  abofs 
aragt 

ARETAEITS  (*Apcrawf),  oh  of  tb«  moet  cele- 
biaitd  of  the  aadrat  Greek  i^iTucaaD^  of  whooe 

hovere^  no  partictUare  are  known.  There  is 
ne  mcotunty  nepectiog  both  bis  age  and  conn- 
BT  ;  kit  it  Heau  profaaUa  that  he  practised  in  the 
^  QBrtDry  after  Christ,  in  the  nign  <tf  N«o  oc 
Vcqwn,md  he  is  genenOj  styled  '■theO^n'"^ 
au"  (Kan(E8o{).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
j|OKnd  treatise  cm  ^T— f— t  which  is  still  extant, 
«d  ii  certainly  one  of  the  most  Taloabl*  leliqoea 
atifaify,  diqjaying  great  accnracy  in  the 
detail  of  lyni^itiuUi  aitd  in  liging  the  diagnostic 
■^■nder  i  diirami  In  his  pra^ice  he  fiulowed 
|)rthciDiwt  part  the  netbod  of  Hippocrates,  bnt 
"  peid  Im  attention  to  what  hare  been  styled 
"  the  BstnraJ  actions  "of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
1*  the  foeiica  of  tbe  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
M  benMi  to  ittmpt  to  eoantaact  them,  when 

wand  to  Ubs  to  be  iqjmiaasi  Tbeaceonnt 
^>>1  oe  gives  of  hia  timtnwnt  of  Tariotu  diseases 
'odiales  s  nraple  and  aandoiu  system,  and  one  ot 
ant  nagy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodki. 
^  ha  freely  adminiatered  active  porgatives  ;  he 

Ht  otiject  to  nazcotica ;  he  waa  mnch  less 
yttsMsiidfag;  udi^Uie  whole  Us  Materia 
'l<&a  was  both  wmpU  nd  efieient  It  may  be 
goenUy  that  then  are  few  cf  the  ancient 
P^raasaa,  nice  tbe  time  of  Hippocfates,  who 
*nwtoliaTe  been  leas  biaMed  by  attKhment  to 
^  penlin  set  of  o|niuonB,  and  vhoaa  accoimt  of 
w  phnaoena  and  tiMttmoit  of  ditease  has  better 
•^thctHtafsnbaeqiMnt  ojcpinenBe.  Antaaiu 
"  piud  by  ame  wmm  maaag  the  Pnenmatiid 
{Oti.  if  AmL  t.  V.  PmawmatidX  Decansa  he  nudn- 
the  doctrines  which  are  pecnliar  to  this 
aths  systematic  writers,  nowerer,  think 
wt  ke  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 

HiiwackeoiinBtaofei^tbookt^tfwludi  fimraie 
Htfl  Afn«rical  Xvtdnr'OCiMr  Kol  Xpes^ 
IM  Cbanr  et  Sigmi  AaOonm  at  Dtxtwrno- 
f^J'trforvsi ;  and  tbe  other  Gw,  n^il  ecpanfar 
Ofi^aidXpasiMr  HaBSw^  DeOmiiiomAeKtonm 
*  ""^wawaai  Motianm.  Tbn  an  m  a  tolerably 
^leh  Me  of  pwauiiatfon,  thot^  a  fcw  ebap- 
^■Klsst.  Hlo  wrak  was  first  published  in  a 
taadation  by  J.  P.  Crasaiu,  Venet.  l&oS, 
^  together  with  Rafos  Epheuos.    The  first 
^  editaoB  is  that  by  J.  Ooopyliu,  Paris,  1554, 
V*^«kidi  iamora  complete  than  tiia  latin  nr- 
"vrfC^Mm.   In  1728  a  magnifieent  edition  in 
[^«m  fablklwd  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
"■"(•filel  by  J.  Wi^n,  cnetrining  an  impmred 


text,  a  new  Latin  Tersion,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  uid  a  o^ous  index  by  Maitlsire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boeriiaave  broogbt  oat  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  lattin  Ymion  had 
been  printed  before  the  sppeanmce  of  Wigan's, 
and  are  of  less  vafaie  than  his ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contwns  a  oopions  and  nseful  coUecdon  of 
aanolatiMisbyP.PetitandD.W.Triller.  Tbe  last 
and  moat  nsoitl  edition  is  that  by  C  G.  K'llhn, 
Liph  1828,  6m,  containing  Wigan^  text,  Latin 
Ternon,  disstftationa,  Ac,  traeUier  with  Petite 
Commantaty,  TtiUei^  Anendations,  and  Mait- 
taire's  Index.  A  new  edition  is  prq^ring  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermuins, 
of  Middfdbnig  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
TiiL,  to  Mippocr.  De  VieL  RaL  m  Moth.  AcmL 
Ldgd.  Bat  1841.)  The  wnkhasbeentnuishted  into 
Frouh,  Italian,  and  Oerman ;  thne  are  also  two 
English  translations,  me  J.  Mofit,  Lond.  1 785, 
0TO.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Land. 
1837,  Sto.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeos  may  be  fennd  in  Le  Clm^ 
HM.  da  la  Mid.;  HalWs  mU,  MtdiB.PneL  niL 
L  J  Spnngel^  /fist  da  £1  MU. ;  Fabridns,  BiU. 
Or.  ToL  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Uaries ;  Isensee,  G«$A.  der 
Mad.  See  also  Bostock,  Hiil.  ^  Med.,  and 
Choolant's  HamSmA  der  BSdterbimU  fur  dk 
AtUere  Mtdiem,  from  which  two  worits  tbe  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  ('A^a^),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Mithridatie  war.  Nicoerates, 
tbe  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  bnsfaand,  Phaedi- 
miu,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him ;  but  she 
at  lei^tb  deliTered  the  dty  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
earing  the  mnrder  oCNieoenteB,  and  ■abaeqaantly 
of  his  brother  Leandar,  whan  be  acted  in  the  same 
tyranniol  manner,  (nntdb  JUiiLeirtph  2S5,&e.) 

A'RETAS  ('Ap^X  ^  >H"M  *^  Hvenl  king* 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemponiy  of  Jason,  tbe  hi^-prieatof 
the  Jewa,  and  of  Antiochaa  Epiphanes,  about  a.  c. 
170.  f2  A/cu»i&.  T.  &) 

2.  A  contanporary  of  Alaoonder  Jannaeoa,  king 
irfJndaea.  This  Antas  is  probably  the  ume who 
reigned  in  Code-Syria  after  Antiodius  XII.,  snr- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  innted  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  posscstion  of  DamaacuB.  (Jo- 
aeph.  Antiq.  xiii.  18.  §  3, 1£.  S  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  comnelled  to  reliiiqiii^ 
^fria;  and  we  next  bear  of  hs  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulns  and  Hyrcanns  for  tbe 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  tbe 
same  as  Uie  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaen  in  &  c  63,  in 
ord«  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  riege  to 
Jemsidem.  Aristobolus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  Scanms  and  Qabinins,  Pompey's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joe«^.  ^at.  ziT.  i.  9  4,  c  2,  BiU.  JikL  I  6.  S  2.) 
[AnuTOBULVi^  No.  3.]  After  Pompey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  fun  of  a  Reman  province,  he 
tpmed  his  arms  ag^nat  Aretas^  &  c.  64,  who  tab- 
nutted  to  him  for  a  time.  Tlus  e^>edition  i^ainst 
Atetas  [seceded  the  war  against  Aristobulns  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  errraieoiidy  represenU  as 
the  fint.  (Dion  Cass,  xzxvii.  16  ;  Appian,  MUkr. 
106 ;  Plot.  Pomp.  89,  41.)  The  war  agunat 
Azalaa  wia  noswed  after  Pmapey'a  depaitun 
fiom  Asia;  and  Scanms,  P)inp«y1i  Irgatt^  who 
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remained  behisd  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Pettaea, 
bnt  wu  unable  to  reach  Petia.  He  laid  waate, 
however,  the  sumnnding  country,  and  withdrew 
hia  an^  on  Aratai'  [lajiag  300  talenti.  (Joaeph. 
AmL  zIt.  a.  1 1.)  Tba  ezpeditioD  of  Scranu  is 
eommemoiatod  on  a  com,  which  ii  pwm  nnder 
ScAURUs.  Tfao  neoMMtn  of  Scatma  in  SpM  alao 
piowented  the  war  with  the  Araba.  (Ai^nao,  Sjp: 
oO.) 

3.  The  &thei^iii-kw  of  Herod  Antipaa  of 
JndM*.  Herod  diamiued  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Are  tat,  in  consequence  of  having  feimed  an 
iocestuoui  connexion  with  Herodiaa,  hia  brothw 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  bis  daog^iter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Hwod  q>plied  for  aasistanee  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Vitellins,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra ;  bnt  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
coiuequence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  §f  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  bees  the  same  who  had 
poBseanan  of  Damaacos  at  the  time  of  the  eonvev- 
sion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31.  (3  OoriUk.  xL 
32,  33 ;  ^cb  ix.  19—25.)  It  is  not  imimUhle 
that  Aretas  obtained  ptMseasirai  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Joeepbas 
has  mentioned;  as  it  teems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  afiront  soon  after  it  was 
preo,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Joaephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whoee  dominions  Aelins  Oulus 
came  in  the  time  of  Angastus,  is  ^baJdr  also  the 
same  a*  the  ftthep-in-law  of  Herod.  (Stnk  zvi 
p.  781.) 

The  fbOowing  is  a  coin  of  Aretaa,  long  of 
Damascus,  bnt  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtfuL  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhi^  it  is 
a  coin  of  No,  %  and  may  have  been  stmck  when 
he  took  possessioQ  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitanta  ct  Damascus;  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reaaon  foe  die  inacription 
•lAU&HNOa  upon  it. 


ARE'TE  CApifn)),  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  ^paara  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od,  vi. 
810,  viL  65,  &C.,  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
nous. [L.  S.] 

A'RETE  CA^),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nyms  and  Aristomache.  She  was  first  married  to 
Th«arides,ai)d  npm  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomache.  After  Dion  had 
fled  frnon  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Uionymu,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 


many  Tlmocxatea,  one  of  his  fiiends ;  but  she  was 
i^ain  received  by  Dion  as  his  wifi^  when  he  had 
obtaioed  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysios.  After  Dion's  assaerination, 
a.  c  358,  Arete  wai  impriaoned  together  with  her 
modier,  and  broof^  forth  a  aon  iniile  in  confine- 
ment. Arete  and  Aristomache  were  anbaeqaently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hieeta^  one  at 
Dion's  fi4end%  but  he  waa  afterwards  posuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  pion  to  drown  them.  (Plut  ZKoa, 
6,  21,  61,  57.  56;  Aelian,  F.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
enoneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  CA^>^),  daughter  of  Aristippiis,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosoidiy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem,  which  she  tnnsmitted  to  her  Mm,  Ant6fpm 
fHtrpoitSaKTos,  to  wh«n  Ritta  (OmdL  der  PUL 
viL  1.  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine^  We  are  told  by  Diogenea 
Laertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con* 
tentment  and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
pmctice,  and  the  same  duties  are  innrted  on  in  an 
^atle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addreesed  to  her  bj 
huL  Thii  letter  is  oerbunly  spnriotia  IAk»tip- 
?tTS]»  altbon^  La&tins  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippnt  an  ^urroA^  wpit  'A^ifrqr  v^r 
^uyartpa,  'Wliether  the  letter  to  which  he  refeii 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  &ct  that  it  was  extant  in  hia  time 
would  not  prove  ita  ai^mitidty.  Aelian  (/f.  A. 
iii  40)  calls  Arete  the  uster  of  Atistq^ms,  nt  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  beaidea,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  compL  (Diog.  Loert  il  72,  86 ;  Brucker, 
mt.  CriL  PkU.  il  2,  3.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dyiiachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
graphor,  some  of  whose  calculatiotts  Censorinus  {de 
Dig  Nat.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETHAS  ('Ap^ftu).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cae- 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  o. 
540,  according  to  Gocdus  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  sncceeded  ANnRBAS.  He  wrote  a  coomien- 
tai7  on  the  Apocalypse  (01AA071)  i^ity^^m'  ix 
iuupdpm'  dylM*  orSpMr  tit  'ittdmv  rov  ityu- 
wtywiw  Kal  rioyysAiffToif  'AtouUv^)^  whkJi, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  pre- 
preriona  works,  and  especially  from  that  erf'  An- 
dreas. It  ia  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Oaariamtra. 

2.  Presbyter  (rfCaenma  in  Cappadoda,  wrote  a 
work  **  on  tiie  translatioa  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,**  who  died  a.  o.  911.  The 
date  ofArethaaiathereftoefixedat  920.  (Oudmua, 
Chmmad,  de  Sayft.  Eoele*.  ii  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identifies  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epgram  "  On  hia  own 
Sitter"  (M  ISlf  dSaA^),  which  it  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  ot  'Ap49it  toS 
SioK^iw.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  aa  Cod.  yaiie.  No. 
211,  in  AmtMoL  Oraeo.  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  ytyowint  ti  ul 
iffX^mndwou  KMinptlas  KnnnAMtfat^  nay  be 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  waa  the  nme  person  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Caeaareia.  [P.  S.] 

ARETHU'SA  {'Api9ovn),  one  of  the  Neieida 
(Hygin.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Stoveren ;  Viig.  Chon.  iv. 
844),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famoiu  well  Areunsa 
in  the  isbnd  of  Ortygia  near  SyracDse.  [  AxPBiitm.] 
Virgil  (Eclng.  iv.  1,  X.  1)  reoona  hw  among  the 
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Sidlna  nyi^du,  nd  w  A«  finnitjr  iA»  iaqnnd 
psatoni  poetry.  The  Synenauu  repreaented  on 
amnj  at  their  onni  th«  head  of  ARthnn  rit- 
nmnded  by  do^him.  (Raaehe,  LtK.  Nmmiim.  L  1, 
p.  107.)  One  m  tho  H«qieridea  BkewiM  bore  the 
BUMrfArethoM.  (Ap(^iL6.|l].)  [U  &] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('Af«fa&n«f),  the  wthor 
of  »  rnnfrMinii  of  bith,  pramlpted  in  the  thiid 
couwil  of  Sinunm,  a.  d.  359,  and  was  ndwe- 
qnentlj  a  martyr  under  Julian.  (SocaL  H.  E.  u. 
iO,  with  ValMins'  note  ;  Nanu.  OnL  48  ;  Tille- 
■MBt,  tH.  p.  726.) 

ARBTlIS  C^PVm).  Two  nTthkal  penonagee 
of  thia  name  are  mentioned  in  Hona.  {IL  zrii. 
494,  517,  and  <U.  liL  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  L  CApttfs).  inoeeeded  hie  gnnd&ther, 
Cleunenea  IL,  aa  kii^  of  Sfiarta,  t£  the  Eaijt- 
tlunid  tuaSjt  a.  a  309,  hk  bthv,  AcaoTATUfli 
hKriog  diad  bafim  hin.  Ha  irinad  44  n» 
(Diod.  a.  39.) 

Ib  the  jaar  280  &  a,  a  IsagM  tho  Ore^ 
■talM  ma  fonned,  at  the  iut^atiMi  of  Sparta, 
acting  imdsr  the  iidauice  of  iu  ally,  Ptolany 
CcrBsnoB,  to  free  themMtTCS  from  the  donutuwi 
of  AntigMiQa  OonatBs.  The  first  blow  wu 
ttnA  ^  Ama,  wbo^  baring  obtiiiMd  a  deeiae 
of  tha  AnidiyetioiM  agiinit  the  AaloliaBB,  be- 
canae  they  had  cat  tinted  the  Moad  land  of 
CiiAa,  aUacked  Ciiriut  uezpectedly,  and  Sun- 
dered and  bunt  the  town.  His  proeeedingi  wen 
viewed  by  the  Aetdian  shepherda  on  the  awaiitaiiu, 
■wka  fanned  themaetTee  into  a  body  of  about  500 
BMB,  and  attacked  the  ecattofed  troope  of  Arena. 
Thtm,  ignoiant  of  the  nrnaber  of  their  enemiei, 
wete  etiDcfc  with  a  panic  and  fled,  learing  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thu  the  expedition  tuned 
o«t  finitleai,  and  the  atmpta  of  Sparta  to  renew 
tha  wr  mat  with  BO  aucauny— t  ftwn  theothw 
•tatea,  which  Mupected  thai  the  real  deeign  rf 

rln  was  not  to  libeiate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
npremacy  kt  heiaelC    (Juitiib  zziT.  1 :  it  is 
acaieely  credibie  that  the  numben  can  be  ri^t) 

When  Sparta  waa  attacked  by  Pyirhni,  in  &  c. 
372  [AcBOTATCa],  Arena  was  abiant  on  an  ex- 
peditioD  in  data.  He  ntnmed  ita^bt  to  ^arta, 
and  finui  an  aHiaDee  with  the  Aigives,  the  eflbet 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrbu  dnw  off  his  forces 
{ram  ^arta  to  attack  Aigos.  (Paoi.  iiL  6,  1 3 ; 
Pint.  J^k  26—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Amu 
muted  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  iu  an  nnino- 
eeisfid  pttempt  to  Mve  Athens  fiou  Aatigonns 
Gowtwk  (Pui.  iiL  6. 1  8 ;  Jnatin,  xzn.  IL)  He 
M  in  a  battle  againit  the  MModoiiiana  it  Corinth, 
m  the  next  year  but  one,  265  b.  c,  and  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  his  s<m  Aootatno,  (Plat.  Agu,  S; 
Jnstin,  xzri,  ProL)  H«  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  wluan  tho  Jews  ant  the  (ubaaqr  mentioned  in 
lJI«a,zii.20. 

2.  Anna  II.,  a  paathmww  son  «(  Acnitataa, 
waa  bon  as  kfaig  probably  >n  ^-t 
at  the  age  of  eint  ywa.   Ha  waa  sneceeded  by 
hkgmtnnde,Lea>idasII.  (Plnb       3 ;  Pans. 
iii.6.  §3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  CAfM^),  a  ^Mrtan  azih^  who  waa  r»- 
stwed  to  bis  countoy  with  AldUndes,  another 
[sea  p.  100,  a.],  about  a  c  184,  by  the 
AdiMana,  bat  afterwards  went  aa  ambassador  to  \ 
Rome  to  acease  the  Adiaeans.  (Polyb.  zxiii.  11, 
12,  xiiT.  4  ;  I^T.  orix.  35  j  Psas.  Tii.  9.  §  2.) 

AROAEUS  {'Afri/Mt)^  king  of  Macedonia 
was  tlw  sm  and  laeoesscr  of  Perdiceaa  h,  who 


■flcofding  to  Herodotus  and  Thncydides,  was  tha 
founder  of  the  dynasty.    Thirty-four  years  are 
giren  as  the  length  of-  his  reiga  by  Dezippus 
S^nwatL  p.  494,  Disd.X  but  apparratly  without  any 
anthori^.  (Hood.  TiiL  139 ;  Jastin,  TiL  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
<rf  this  name,  who,  with  the  aasistanw  of  the  lUy^ 
rians,  expelled  AmyntasILfrom  his  dominions  (s-c. 
393),  and  kept  poeetssion  of  the  thrtme  tor  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Then 
uans,  soceeeded  in  ez^dling  Aigaeas  and  recore^ 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  his  daaainioaa.  It  is  pfobaUy 
the  mme  Argaaas  who  in  B.C.  359  again  affmn 
as  a  pralandec  to  the  dmue^  He  had  induced  tlie 
Adinians  to  nppwt  Ua  pietmsions,  but  Philip^ 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  tha  ra^mcy  of  the  king- 
dam,  by  his  intrignas  and  pcrauses  indneed  them 
to  lanin  inaetiTe^  Aigaens  npon  this  coUeeted  a 
body  of  Mswanariaa,  nd  being  aeogufanied  1^ 
sow  iTBiiiilimiiii  azOea  and  some  Athenian  ttaofM, 
iriio  wwa  pemhtad  bj  their  general,  Manlia^  to 
jmn  him,  be  nada  an  attempt  apon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  tetnat  to  Methons;,  he  was 
interested  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came M  him  we  an  not  in£anned.  (Diod.  ziv.  92, 
zri.  2,  S ;  Dam.  c  AriMoet.  p.  060 ;  Thiriwall, 
ToL  T.  pp.  16),  171}  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'ROALUS  ('A^ytfMt),  Uw  akleat  aon  af 
Amycks,  and  his  lueceasor  m  lha  thrana  of  ftait^ 
(Paus.  iiL  1.  §  3.) 

AROANTH(yNE  ('Ajryorftiir))),  a  fiur  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  nsed  to  hont  alone  in  the  fonsts. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fome  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  be  sooceeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  waa  slain  at 
Trov  by  Dicnnedes,  she  died  of  grie£  (Parthen. 
BnL  36;  Steph.  Bya.  cei  'AfytStttfis,)  [L.  8.] 

ABGANTHO'NIUS  (*AfywaAw*\  king  of 
TartoaHN  in  Spain,  in  the  sbrth  ceotun  a.  c, 
reeared  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  dty,  aud  save  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fratify  their  city.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  iUto  lived 
120.  (Hood.  L  163  ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  151 ;  Ladan, 
MaenL  10;  Oc  Semod.  \9 1  VSa. S.  N,  n. 
48 1  VaL  Max.  riiL  13,  ext  4.) 

ARO.\S  ('Afjii),  who  is  deooibed  as  m^wt 
mnipmr  ml  ifytAUf  weomrfi;  (Pint.  Dmm.  4 ; 
Athen.  xir.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  ennp.  ir.  p.  131,  b.) 

ABOEIA  ('ApYfJa).  1.  A  sumBBe  of  Hen 
derirad  from  Aisioo,  the  principal  seat  oS  her  wor- 
ihk  (Pnus.  iiL  13.  i  6.) 

2.  Afgeia  also  oecu*  aa  the  name  of  serenl 
mythical  peraoni^es,  aa — a.  The  wife  of  Inachua 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fbb,  145 ;  comp  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polyboa  and  mo- 
dier  of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ihip  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fak.  14.)  c.  A  daughter  of  Adiaatns  and 
Amphithea,  Mid  wife  of  Pdyneices.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
g  i:^  iiL  6.  i  1  i  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Anleuon  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  HetscUd, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eoryathenea 
and  Pnclea.  (Herod.  vL  52;  Pans.  n.  3.  S  3; 
ApoDod.  iL  7.  S  2.)  [L.S.] 

AROEIPHONTES  CA/>Y«f^f ),  n  sunmnia 
of  Homes,  Ifj  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mor- 
derer  of  Argus  Panoptea.  (Horn.  //.  iL  103,  and 
numerons  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  I«tin 
poets.)  [L.  S.] 

AROEIITS  ('Vr«M)>  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  soit  to  Pwda  to  eo-opanta  wiUi  Pelopidas 
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(a.  a  867)  in  countemelutg  Spurtan  negoUadon 
and  attading  Artaxenea  to  uie  Theban  cauae. 
(Xan.  Hell.  Tu.  1.  §  33.)  He  ia  again  mentioned 
W  Xen<^hon  (HaU.  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  kit  account  of 
the  war  between  the  AKadiana  and  Eleans  (&  c 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  demoeiatic  partf 
at  Elif.  (Cffinp.  Diod.  zt.  77.)  [E.  £.] 

AROE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  die  Ionic  tranple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  bean 
the  architect.  He  alae  wrote  on  the  proportiona  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (d«  S^/mnutrM  CbnaiUtt),  His 
time  ia  unknown.  (VilruT.  m  fat£.  %  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  i'Apytrris),  a  anmame  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  ahe  derired  from  Aigennua,  a  bronrite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whoae  ^th,  in  the  river 
CnihisBus,  Agamemnon  bnilt  a  sanetnary  of  Aph- 
iDUte  Anennis.  (StqA.  By*-  ^  ^  'Afytnks  ; 
Athen.  zKl  n.  60&)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ARQBNTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  abont 
thirtr  apjgnnu  in  die  Greek  Andudogf,  moat  of 
whicQ  an  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  hia  style  that  he  did  not  lire 
before  tne  dme  of  the  Roman  ra^re,  but  nothing 
more  is  known'of  his  age.  (Jmws,  AmIJuL  Gra»e. 
xiiL  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.} 

AROES.  [Cyclopm.] 

ARGILE0NI3  ('ApyiAwlj),  modier  of  Bra- 
aidas.  When  the  ambasaadore  from  Amphipolia 
broDght  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaTed  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  beat  of  the  Spaitans,  answered,  that 
the  atnogers  were  in  oiw ;  Bnaidaa  waa  a  brare 
man,  but  then  wen  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  fiunona,  and  Argileonia  is  said  to 
have  been  nwarded  for  it  by  the  epbors.  (Plut 
Lge.2B,Apopm.Lae.)  rA.H.C.] 

AROI'OPE  ('Afviwi,),  a  nymplt  ^  whom 
PhOammni  bMot  the  celebrated  baid,  tiiimyrii. 
She  lited  at  first  on  motmt  Ftonasnta,  but  when 
Philammon  refiued  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
PauB.  it.  33.  §  L)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occnr  in  Diod.  it.  33,  and  Hvain. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  8.5 

ARGIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  die  disei^  of  Pdy^ 
detna,  and  thw^m  flonrished  about  388  a.c 
(Plin.  xjcziT.  19.)  Thiersch  (EpoOeKy  p.  1176) 
anppoBOB  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  ^Atyka,  Aiopo- 
dmut"  mis-tianBlated  bis  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Apyttas  'Affwr^Bwpot,  "Aaopodonu  the  Ar~ 
give."  fiat  Argiosia  found  aa  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forma,  'ApTior  and  'Aff&n.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  $  6 ;  Ariatoph.  EoAa.  201.)         [P.  S.] 

ARGO.  [Argonautal] 

ARGONAUTAE  CAfyopaSrtu),  die  heroes  and 
demwoda  who,  acoordiiw  to  the  traditions  of  tJie 
Ore^s,  undertook  the  mt  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tkm  to  Colchis,  a  br  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  die  Enxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  Toysige  waa  made,  and 
which  waa  conatnieted  in  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  ^e  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  tradidmis  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise ia  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  th»  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyaaey  (xiL  6.9, 
&C.X  who  states,  that  the  diip  At%o  was  die  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whiriing  rocks 
{■w4rfM  Tjwfimd).   Jason  is  mentioned  aerenl 


times  in  the  Iliad  (til  467,  Ac,  xzl  40,  xxiii. 
743,  &c),  but  not  aa  die  leader  of  the  Argonauts. 
[Jason.]  Henod  {Tieog.  992,  &&)  relates  the 
■tory  <£  Jason  aaying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
tht  oonnmid  of  lila  uida  PeJias,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  Km,  Hedeins,  who  ma  educated  by  Cheinn. 
The  first  trace  oC  the  common  tradition  that  Jbbou 
WW  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
dty  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimneimus  (ap.  Strt^  L  f.  46, 
&&),  a  contcmp<ffary  of  Solon ;  but  the  moat  an- 
cient detailed  acoonnt  of  die  expedition  of  the 
ArgonanU  which  ia  extant,  is  diat  (tf  Pindar. 
{I^/tL  iv.)  PeHaa,  who  had  uanrped  the  throne  ot 
lolcus,  and  expelled  Aeeon,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  reoeiTod  an  onele  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  mu  who  shonld  cane  to  khn 
with  omy  one  sandaL  Wian  Jaani  had  grown 
up,  be  came  to  lolcus  to  demand  the  snoceasitHi  to 
the  thrrae  of  his  fether.  On  his  waj^  thither,  ha 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  croesmg  the  rirer 
Anaurus.  Pelias  recessed  the  man  indicated  by 
the  orack,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  bodm  wi^  ;  and  whin  Jaaon  OMmed  tiM 
throne  of  his  ancestort,  Peliat  dedaied  binuelf 
ready  to  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 

yonthinl  ngoor,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phbjxub  ;  Hellk.] 
Jaaon  accepted  the  pn^osal,  and  heralds  were  soit 
to  all  parts  of  Gnece  to  inrite  the  beroea  to  join  Um 
in  the  e^edidoL  When  all  wen  assembled  at  lo^ 
cna,  they  set  out  on  thdi  Toyage,  and  a  sonth  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinus  Pontos 
(subsequendy  Eoxinu*  Pontns),  when  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
wainst  tbe  danger  of  the  whiriing  nx^  The 
un  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Enxine 
and  ran  tip  the  nm  PhaaiB,  in  the  cooatrj  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Cddtiaas.  Aphrodite  inq>ired  Medeia, 
the  daoghtei  of  Aeetes,  with  lore  fbr  Jason,  and 
made  her  foiget  the  esteem  and  afiection  she  owed 
to  her  pannb  She  was  in  possessin  of  magic 
powers  and  bniriit  Jason  how  ta  areit  the  dan- 
gers which  her  father  might  prepan  for  Mm,  and 
gare  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Aeetes  ^miaed  to  gire  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  planning  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breath- 
ing oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  adnee  of  Medeta,  he  remained  uijiurt  by 
tbe  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplislted  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  gtdden  fleece,  which 
Jaaon  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Aigonauta,  Jaaon 
succeeded  by  a  atratagnn  in  slaying  the  dr^on^ 
and  on  hia  ntum  he  aeoeUy  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.  They  aailed  hrane  by  the  Erythmean 
aea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnoa.  In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  tea  u  difficult  to  undmtand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Oceanaa,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered througfa  tbe  river  Phaais ;  so  that  they  sailed 
finm  the  Enxine  tbrou^  the  river  Phans  into  the 
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M*t«rn  ocean,  sod  tb«o  roand  Am  to  the  natbani 

eoMt  of  Libya.  Hen  the  AigooMit*  buded,  ud 
earned  tlieir  ihip  thnni^  Liby»  oa  their  iboulden 
until  they  ome  to  the  bke  of  Triton,  throo^ 
iriiicfa  they  wled  Dorthwwd  into  the  Meditem- 
neu,  and  mend  towirdi  Lemnoe  and  lokoa. 
The  EiyduMniNa  in  thia  leeonnt  it  ttwewten 
oeouL  Tbm  k  mnely  iny  other  adTentan  in 
tlu  aadot  atotiei  of  Oraece  the  d«tul<^  wfaid 
bMlMDMdiSeientlynlated  bypocrta  of  all  kinds. 
The  mert  striking  diftieDces  an  thooe  rehitiTe  to 
the  countries  or  mu  thnxigfa  vbich  the  Ai:ganBBU 
letDined  home.  At  it  was  in  moot  cases  the  (dgeet 
of  the  poeta  to  Hike  tbem  ntnm  thnngfa  aoineaii- 
knovn  country,  it  waa  neeaiaary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  tbeir  road,  aeoordin^y  as  geographical  know- 
ledge became  mon  and  mon  extended.  While 
thua  Pindar  makea  them  retan  thmd^  the  castem 
ocean,  othera,  soch  sa  A^dlonios  Rhodfata  and 
Apidlodonis,  make  than  Mil  tnm  the  Eoziiie  into 
tfw  liven  Ister  and  Eridanos  into  the  weston 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatie;  and  othen,  again,  *ndi  sa 
the  Pseodo-Orphena,  Timaena,  and  Scymima  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  tailing  throng  the  tirer 
Taaais  kite  the  nortbom  ocean,  and  reond  the 
Docthon  coMBtriea  of  Europei  A  fourth  set  of 
tiaditMBa,  whieh  waa  adcntod  Hetodotoa,  Cal- 
IbaachoB,  and  Diodoma  Sicafa^  made  them  retam 
by  the  mme  way  aa  they  had  sailed  to  Cokhia. 

All  tiaditiona,  howoTer,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Aigtmaata  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  waa  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetea. 
TUa  fleece  waa  KgHdad  aa  gdden  aa  early  as  the 
tana  of  Haaiod  and  Phere^des  (Eratosth.  Oatad. 
19),  but  is  the  extant  woriu  of  Hedod  then  is 
no  trace  of  this  tndidon,  and  Himnermns  only 
calls  it  ''a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetea, 
when  the  nya  of  Hebos  mt  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Siaxmidos  and  Acusifauu  describod  it  as  <tf  purple 
ooloar.  (SchoL  aiSur^  MmL  A,  ai  JfoUom.  JOed. 
tT.lU7.)  Htberefim,  the  tradition  in  thia  form 
had  any  nislwical  foundation  at  all,  it  wonld  seem 
to  snggest,  that  a  trade  is  fan  with  the  conntriea 
iMrth  and  east  of  the  Enxiiw  waa  carried  od  by 
the  Miayns  in  and  about  lokns  at  a  T«y  eariy 
tims^  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprin  to 
those  conntriea  gSTe  riae  to  tiie  story  about  the 
Aigonanta.  In  hter  traditions,  the  fleece  is  nni- 
TCnally  called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
dnna  lam  who  won  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  ChiTsamallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Thaapaaie,  the  danghter  of  Briaalteo  in  the  iahtad 
of  Onaiaaa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  18S.)  Stnbo  (xL 
pL  499 ;  con^  Awian,  de  BtO.  MtArU.  103)  en- 
dcaronra  to  explam  the  stoiy  about  the  goUen 
fleece  from  the  Colchians'  oolleetiiqf  by  mnani  of 
•kills  the  gold  asnd  which  was  caoiad  down  in 
Aeir  riTors  from  the  mountains. 

Tba  ship  Argo  is  described  aa  a  pentacontoroi^ 
diat  is,  a  ahip  with  fif^  oara,  and  is  saU  to  ban 
conveyed  the  ume  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
lisst  on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  iriio 
BtMca  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  hare  been  one 
hundred.  Bat  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroea  an  not 
the  same  in  ail  the  liata  of  the  Aigmauta,  and  it  u 
aaBdeBBtaaktoattaB^toMeoBdletbBflB.  (AptA- 
lad.L9L  $16;  Hygia  flak  14,  with  tbt  oonmeD- 
tatofs ;  oMDpan  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Bumann^  edition  of  VaL  Flaccua.)  An  account 
of  the  wiiteta  who  had  made  the  expeditkm  of  the 
AigBBanta  tha  Mbjeet  of  poeua  or  critical  inniti- 
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gatioiis,  and  lAoae  werits  used  by  ApoBo- 
nins  Roodiua,  ia  pren  I7  the  Sdioliaat  on  tlus 
poet.  Besides  the  Aigmatt^  of  the  Paenda- 
OipheuB,  we  now  poaaesa  only  those  of  Apollonina 
Rhodiua,  and  bia  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccua. 
Hie  aecoant  iriiic^  u  preaerted  in  Apollodmta* 
BlhliothecB  (i  9.  Sf  18— S7)  is  darfred  from  the 
beat  soDteea  that  wen  oztaat  in  hia  tinte^  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydea.  We  ahaU  fAn  hia  ac- 
eount  ben^  becauae  it  is  the  plaineat,  and 

partly  bacaosa  it  mi^  fill  up  tboae  parts  whidi 
Pindar  in  hia  daicription  haa  toached  npen  bat 
altditly. 

Whan  Jason  waa  immnifaiiirtiinl  by  Us  tada 
PdiBB  of  loIettB  to  fbldi  tha  goldtn  flaec*,  whidi 
was  subtended  on  an  oak-tne  m  Hit  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchi^  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  ho  commanded  Argna,  the  son  of  Phrixos, 
to  build  a  shi^  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  pnw  of 
which  Athens  inserted  a  ^aoe  of  wood  from  the 
making  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  henea  of  hia  time  to  take  part  in  tha 
entedition.  Their  first  landing-plaoe  after  leaving 
lolcns  waa  the  island  of  Lenuioa,  when  all  the 
women  had  juat  beEm  mBrdewd  thmr  &theiB  and 
)uisband%  in  Boaaaqnanca  of  tha  anger  <rf  Aphio- 
dite.  Thcaa  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daagbtera 
and  hia  wUe  Hypup^  Tba  Aigonaata  united 
themaelvea  with  the  wcmen  «f  LenuMo,  and  Hyp- 
lipyle  bon  to  Jaacm  two  aona,  Ennena  and  Nebn- 
phonua.  From  Lemnoa  the  Atgonanta  tailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Dolionea,  when  king  Cicycua 
recmved  them  hoqritably.  They  left  the  ooontiy 
during  the  night,  and  being  thnwn  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
PahunuUK  the  enemies  the  DoUonea,  nd  a 
atrugpe  fiwH,  in  which  Cisycna  waa  sh^ ;  but 
being  recogniaed  by  the  Argonanta,  they  buried 
him  and  monned  ever  his  we.  They  next  landed 
in  Myaia,  whan  tiin  lafk  behind  Hetadea  and 
Poly^Mmna,  liw  had  gma  into  tba  oonntnr  ia 
learen  of  Hylaa,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  waa  fetching  water  for  hia  companiona. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebiyoea,  king  Amycna 
ehalleiimd  the  Aigonaata  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
what  Pdyiteocea  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nanta in  nvenge  dew  many  of  the  Bebryoea,  and 
sailed  to  Safaaydasaaa  in  'niiace>,  when  the  aeer 
PhineuB  waa  tormented  by  the  Harpyea.  When 
the  Argonauts  oinmlted  aim  about  their  voy^ 
be  promiaed  hia  advioa  on  conditimi  of  thdr  ddi- 
vacmg him  froBS  the  HarpysL  TUtwaadonabj 
Zetea  and  CUai%  two  aona  Bonaa ;  and  PMnana 
now  adviaed  them,  before  auHug  thrmi^  the  Sym- 
ric^ndes,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fiite  of  what  tluy  tbemtelves  would  have 
to  do.  When  they  t^tproached  the  Sym^egades, 
they  sent  out  a  dore,  which  in  its  npid  flight 
batmen  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  its  tail. 
The  Aigonauu  now,  with  the  aMstanee  of  Heia, 
fbllowad  the  examine  of  the  dove,  ssiled  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  ancceeded  in  passing  ihrongii 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
tome  ornaments  at  the  item.  Hencefinih  the 
Syin|jQ{adea  atood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  Oa 
their  arrival  in  tha  conntiy  of  the  Maiiandjni,  tha 
Aigonauta  wan  kindly  reesiTad  by  their  king, 
Lycua.  The  aeer  Idmon  and  the  helnaman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  Ae  place  of  the  latter  waa  sapidied 
by  AncaeniL  Tbey  now  sailed  akmg  tba  Tbenno- 
un  and  tha  Caucasiis,  until  thay  anivad  at  tba 
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moatli  of  the  rim  Phiau.  Tha  CokfaiaD  king 
Aeetaa  pionuMd  to  gin  np  tha  golden  fleece,  5 
Jaatm  alone  wonld  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  bnuenfeet,  and  aow  the  teeth 
of  the  dnigon  which  had  not  been  used  bjrCmdmn* 
at  Tbebei,  and  vhid  ha  had  feodnd  fiom  Athene 
The  leva  of  Madeia  fiumlihed  Jaaon  with  mean*  to 
reiiat  fire  and  ited,  on  condition  of  hit  taking  her 
ai  hii  wife ;  and  ihe  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  fends  among  and  kill  the  wairion  that  were 
to  ^ing  op  from  the  teeth  of  the  diagoo.  While 
JaaoQ  waa  engaged  npon  his  task,  Aeetea  finmed 
plan*  for  banuiig  the  sh^  Aigo  and  fiv  killing  aD 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Hedoa^  magie  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  diagon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  takea  possaauon  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  ArgonaBt^  together  with 
Hedua  and  her  young  brothw  Absyrtus,  ncberked 
by  nig^t  and  sa^ed  away.  Aeetei  pursued  them, 
bat  before  he  orertook  them,  Hedeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  orerboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  potaoit  by  oidlecting  the  limbe  of  hia  diiU. 
Aeetes  at  last  retomed  heme,  bat  sent  oat  a  great 
number  of  Coldiiana,  threatening  them  with  the 
paiushment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  tb^  fetamed 
withont  her.  While  the  Colciiiajis  were  dispened 
in  all  directions,  the  Aigonauta  had  already  reached 
the  month  of  the  river  Eridimns.  But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  mted  a 
stonn  vhi^  cast  the  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Abayrtian  idands,  the  ship  began  to 
qieak,  and  dedared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  oeaaa,  nnlnaa  they  sailed  tomrda  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Ciroe.  They  now  sailed  aloi^  the 
Goasta  of  the  Ligyana  and  Celts,  and  thnn^  the 
sea  of  flwdinia,  and  continning  thdr  couse  along 
the  coast  of  l^iritama,  thsji  arrind  in  the  island 
Aeaea,  whne  Circa  parified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orrdieus  ma^  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  aUured  by  them.  Bates, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Awrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaenm.  Thetis  and  toe  Nereids  cim> 
ducted  them  tbron|[fa  8cylla  and  Chaiybdis  and 
between  the  wliiriing  rocks  {wirpM  wXaymral); 
and  niling.l^  the  l^inacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helioa,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  when  they  were  received  by  Aldnons. 
Id  the  meantime,  some  the  Colcbiana,  not  bong 
■Ue  to  diaeDver  the  A^mssts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cenumian  moontains ;  othen  oonqried 
the  Abnrtian  islands  near  the  coast  oS  Illyricmn ; 
and  a  third  band  ovatook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  PhaeadanB,  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  vrere  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
qoeen  of  Alcinotu,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
dw  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [  ALdNoua] 
Doling  the  nig^t,  they  were  overtalMn  by  a  slonn ; 
bnt  Apollo 'tent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Aiwphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solonn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  contiaued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Thiat  atten^  to  h»d  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Tains,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
kiUed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  ¥nm  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  lokns.  B«specting  the 
events  snbsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 
AnaoH,  Mbdua,  Jabon,  Pxuas.  ( Compero 
Sduennunn,  <lt  GtagrapUa  Argimcmtanmt  GWt- 1 


tingen,  1788 ;  Ukert,  Otog.  det  OriaeL  «.  iloai. 
I  2.  p.  330,  &c  ;  Mliller,  OrAm.  pp.  164,  &&, 
267,  ftc)  The  story  of  the  Argimaiits  probably 
arose  out  <tf  aooonnta  of  eomnnetal  anterprisea 
whidi  the  wealthy  MiByaaa  made  to  tha  ooasU  of 
tha  Karine.  [L.  S.] 

ABOUS  i'Apym).  1.  The  third  ijng  of 
Argoa,  was  a  son  of  Zeos  and  Niobe.  (ApoDod.  ii 
l.|l,&c)  ASGholiast(<ii<ifbM./j:LU6)calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aigoa.  It  is  from  this  Aigus  that  the 
eonntiT  ■ftanmds  calbd  Anolia  and  all  Pekqiam- 
neaas  derived  the  name  of  Argos.   (Hygin.  Ri. 

145 ;  Pans.  iL  16.  $1,22.  $6,34.  M)  ByEu- 
adne,  or  aoeording  to  others,  by  PeiUto,  he  became 
the  firther  of  Jasns,  Peimnthus  or  Peiras,  Ejn- 
daarus,CriasasiandTiryns.(SchoI.ad.Blfy.Pioa>. 
1151, 1147 ;  ad  Emri>.  OnH.  1252, 1248,  930.) 

2.  Somamed  Panoptea.  His  nroitaga  ia  stated 
difierendy,  and  his  hther  is  oallad  Agoor,  Arss- 
tor,  Inachos,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de- 
scribed him  as  an  Antodithon.  (ApoUod.  ii  1, 2, 
dec.  i  Ov.  MeL  i  264.)  He  derived  his  somaoie, 
Planoptaa,  the  all-sewng,  from  bis  possessing  a 
hundred  c^ea,  atme  of  whidi  wm  alwayi  awake. 
Ue  was  of  snpertnunan  ttrength,  and  after  ha  had 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  mn^ed  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roods  nniafe,  and  the 
nnudererB  of  Ains,  who  ww  according  to  some  ao- 
oonntB  his  fctkar.  Hen  i^winted  him  gnaidian  (tf 
tha  cow  into  iriiicb  lo  had  been  metamofphoaed. 
(Camp.  Sdid.  ad  Bmr^  Pkaen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zens  oommisnoned  Hemies  to  carry  off  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  acotnding  to 
some  aeconnts,  by  stoning  Argns  to  death,  or  ae- 
coiding  to  othws,  by  sending  htm  to  akep  by  the 
awaatnaas  ttijBj^kj  oa  the  flute  and  then  cutting 
off  his  bead.  Heca  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  bvouiite  lard.  (AesdiyL 
Prom.;  Apollod.  Oj.U.ee.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  according  to  ApoUodoms  (ii.  9.  $$  1, 16), 
ascnctfPhrixns.  Apdknuus  Rhodius (i  112)calU 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  otheaa  a  son  Heater 
or  PdybM.  (SckoL  ad  ApoUom.  RMod.  14,  ad 
Lfcofkr.  888;  Hygin.  Ai^  14 ;  VaL  Flaec.  i  89, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Aigos,  the  son  of 
PhrizQs,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grand&ther,  after 
the  death  of  Phtixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  io- 
hoitanoe  in  Oreeca.  On  his  voyage  thtther 
he  Bufiwed  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jaaon 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (ApoUon.  Rbod.  iL  1095,  Ac. ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginus  {FcA.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrizus,  Aigns  intended  to  flee  with  his 
hndm  to  Athamas.  {!*•&] 

ARGYRA  ('ApysM),  the  nymph  of  a  vdl  in 
Adiaia,  waa  in  love  iHtb  a  beontifDl  shepherd-boy, 
SelemnuB,  end  viuted  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  yonthfol  beauty  vanished,  die  fivsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  vrith  grie^  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pi^,  dunged  him  into  the  river 
Sakimwa.  Thara  waa  a  popohr  bdirfin  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  vrster  of 
this  river,  he  would  fcoget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Pans.  Til  23.  $  2.)  [L.  &] 

AROYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.  He  ts  the 
author  of  a  coDsideEaUe  number  of  woHib,  but  only 
«tie  of  them  has  yet  been  puUished,  vis.  a  work 
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upon  the  method  of  fiDding  the  time  when  Easter 
■nonld  be  celebrated  (wwxi^*  uantf),  wltkh  he 
dedicated  to  Aitdroiucna,  piaefect  gf  ue  town  of 
Aenoi  in  TkeMaly.  It  wu  fint  «ditod,  willi  a 
Latia  tnuulation  and  do  tea,  bj  J.  fihrirtiiiainit  St 
Heiddberg,  1611,  4to.,  and  wa>  aftenmda  imati- 
«d  1^  PeUTuu  in  his  "  Uraoologiiim"  (Paria, 
1630,  foL,  and  Antwerp.  1705,  foL).  with  a  new 
Latin  traiuUtion  and  notes;  bat  the  last  chi^ 
ter  (rf  the  work,  which  is  contuned  in  Christ- 
maaB^  editkm  aaA  had  been  pobli^ed  beCon 
bf  Joi>  SolifH',  k  wutingin  tha  **  Unnologiiia." 
Fetanns  inacrted  in  hia  Unmolsginm"  also  a 
aecond  **  canon  paadiaUs"  (iiL  p.  384),  which  he 
ascribes  to  AigTnu,  bnt  wiuioat  UTing  an; 
anthoritT-  tat  it.  Than  exist  in  Tarioiu  Entouan 
libaiiea,  in  MS^  seTeral  works  ot  ArgTma,  wucli 
ban  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabridna,  ^U.  Or. 
zi.  PL  126,  Ac. ;  Cm,  iSd.  Lit.  i.  Appmd.  p.  68, 
.     ed.  London.)  [L.&] 

ARIABIONES  CAfHotiyrtti),  tba  son  of  Da- 
reius,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
bis  bcotbet  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamia, 
B.  c  480.  (Hend.  vii.  97,  itO.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  {Tiem.  e.  14)  Ariuienea,  and  speaks  of 
him  aa  a  taive  naa  and  the  jostest  of  the  brotben 
of  Xeixes.  The  same  writer  relates  (d«  Fratern. 
Am.  p.  448;  comp.  Apopkh.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  ii.  10,  Artemenes) 
Uiddaim  to  the  thnme  on  the  death  of  Dareins,  as 
the  eUast  of  his  «»%  bnt  was  <mooad  Xwxea, 
who  mniataiBed  that  be  bad  a  mU  to  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  aona  bom  after  Daretos  had 
beeooie  kii^.  The  Pnrians  appointed  Artabanns 
to  dedde  the  dispnte ;  and  npim  his  declaring  in 
bToor  of  Xerxes,  Arianwnes  iounediatelT  saluted 
bis  brother  as  kio^  and  was  treated  by  nim  with 
peat  n^ect.  Aoearding  to  Heradotoa  (vit.  3), 
who  calls  the  ddast  am  of  Dareins,  Artabasansa, 
this  di^te  took  place  in  the  life-timB  of  Dareios. 

AAIADNE  i^AptdSryi),  a  daugfater  of  Minos 
and  Panphae  w  Creta.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1.  f  2.) 
When  Tnesens  was  sent  by  his  father  to  conTcy 
the  tiibnte  of  the  Atfienians  to  Minotimrua, 
Arisdne  &11  in  love  with  him,  and  ^tb  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  be  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  henelf  had  receired 
tram  Hephaestus.  Theeens  in  return  promised  to 
amn;  her  (Pint  Ties.  19 ;  Hygin.  FtA.  42  i 
Jy^jia.  ad  Oigm  xL  320),  and  abe  aeeocdinriy 
left  Crete  with  nhn ;  bat  whoi  diej  amred  in  um 
island  of  Dia  (Naxos),  iha  was  lulled  there  by 
Artemii.  (Horn.  Od.  xi  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyesey,  Ator^dw  fiapTu^^aw,  are  difficult 
to  underhand,  nnlees  we  interpret  thetu  widi 
Phwecydea  try  "  on  the  dennnciation  of  Dionysus," 
bccanae  he  was  indignant  at  the  {cofanation  (tfUs 
grotto  by  tbe  Ion  a  lleaeaa  and  Ariadne.  In 
this  case  Aiiadne  was  {sobably  killed  by  A^*-™" 
at  the  momeat  she  gava  tnith  to  her  twin  children, 
br  she  is  said  to  ure  bad  two  sons  by  Theaeus, 
Oentqiion  and  Staf^yfais.  The  more  conunon  tradi- 
timi,  howeTcr,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Nctna  alive  ;  hat  hare  the  statements  again  difier, 
fiff  some  rehrte  that  be  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
IsBTe  her  (IKod.  it.  61,  T.  51 ;  Pans.  L  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  S  2,  X.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  ue 
death  of  bis  bth^.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  di&rent 
autmi  an  ginn  fiw  tbia  act  of  fidddesness. 


(Plat  Thf.  20;  Or.  Met.  nL  175,  Hmid.  10; 
Hygin.  Fab.  43.)  According  to  this  tradiUon, 
Ariadne  put  an  md  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Ditmysus,  who  in  amaaamrait  at  her 
beaaty  made  hn  his  wife,  laiaed  bar  among 
tbe  bnmoctala,  and  idaced  the  crown  which  be 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  tbe  stan. 
(Heuod.  Tkeon.  949  ;  Or.  Md.  I.  c ;  Hygin.  /W. 
Attr.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodius 
(iii,  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  oF  OenMUim,  Tboas,  Staphylns,  Latromii, 
EoBtbaa,  and  Ttanvolia.  Tben  an  tarcnl  dv- 
CTimsttnw  in  tbe  stwyaf  Aiiadne  wMAoflend  the 
h^^est  subjects  for  worits  of  ait,  and  some  of  the 
finMt  ancient  woifc%  on  genu  as  wdl  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject 
(Libert,  Dac^iHoA.  iL  £1,  i  388,  884 ;  Hafim, 
Otm.  Ant  iii.  33  ;  PHhm  d-EmJamo,  ii.  tab.  14 ; 
BeUori,  Adm.  Rom.  Antii.  VoL  tab.  48 ;  Bdttiger, 
AfAMoU  Mtu.  part  I)  [L.  &] 

ABUFTHUS  CAf)l(u««s),  of  T^  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  eariy  histwy  of  Airadis.  (Hygin. 
Poet,  Aitr.  ii.  1 ;  Dimys.  i.  49,  whan  'AptJi^  is 
tbe  lidtt  leadins.) 

AKlAVmfAf>iA$),  or  ARIDAffUS 
Soiof),  the  Mend  and  lientenant  of  Cynia,  com- 
manded the  batbarians  in  that  prince's  anny  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  &  c  401.  (Xen.  A»a^  i  8. 
§  5 ;  Diod.  xiT.  22 ;  comp.  Pint  Ariax,  c  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyras,  the  Cyieaa  Greeks 
oflned  to  plan  Ariaevs  on  the  PeniBn  thnme ; 
but  be  dedmed  ndung  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  wen  many  Perrisns  superior  to  tiimflf, 
who  would  never  vderate  him  as  king.  (Amilt.  ii. 
I.  M>  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidehty, 
however  with  Ue  Oreeks,  and,  at  the  commawe- 
ment  of  their  ntroat,  in  company  with 

tbem ;  bnt  soan  altecwatds  be  parcbaaed  bia  par- 
don from  Aitaaanwa  bj  dnsariing  tbcoa,  andaid^ 
ing  (posubly  throng  the  help  of  bis  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  TMwbames,  whenby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pw- 
sians.  (Amab.  iL  2.  §  8,  &cl,  4.  g§  1,  2,  9,  6. 
§§  28,  38,  &C. ;  comp.  PluL  Arlam.  c  18.)  It 
waa  pobm  thii  same  Ariaens  who  was  am- 
{doyed  by  Tithiaastes  to  pat  Tisa^hemsa  to  death 
in  acoordaiiM  with  the  king^  order,  a.  c-  S96. 
(Polyaen.  riii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wets,  and  Pahn. 
adhe,;  comp. Xen. HaU. iiL  1.  §7.)  IndMCOSoing 
jair,  a.  c.  396,  we  i^un  hear  ot  Ariaeas  aa  having 
revolted  frcm  Artaxerxea,  and  recMving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagomans  after  thnr  deoertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (X«ou  AsfiL  It.  L  g  27 ;  Pint 
Affet.cU.)  [E.E.] 

ABIA'MENES.  [Akubionss.] 

ARIAMNtS  ('A/M^tX     L  King,  or  mm 
,  fWPMly  satiM^  of  Caroadoda,  the  son  of  Datamea, 
and  fUher  of  AiianuiBs  L,  reigned  50  year^ 
(Diod.  xxxL  EoL  3.) 

IL  King  of  Cappedods,  succeeded  his  feUter 
Ariantfaes  II.  Ue  was  very  food  of  bis  ddldiea* 
and  shared  bis  crown  with  his  son  Aiianthet  IIL 
ia  his  life-time.  (Diod.  L  c) 

ARIAMNES.   [Aboabu^  No.  I.] 

AKIANTAS  CApm^X  • 
thiana,  wbo,  in  order  to  learn  the  pt^nilation  of  tus 
people,  ctanmandod  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  braten  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
phKe  called  Euinpaeus,  between  the  rivers  Borys- 
theaaa  and  Hypania.  (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  QAptm^s),  a  Wend  of  Bolii,  wa« 
employ«d  hj  him  to  betmj  Aehaeua  to  Antiochua 
the  Ormt,  m.  c  314.  (FOjb.  viu.  18*  Ab)  [Sm 

ARIAPEITHE3  CApt<i:rc[9iri),  a  king  of  the 
ScTthians,  the  father  of  Scyln,  wai  trea(£eroiulf 
IdUed  by  Spaigapeithea,  the  king  of  the  Agathyni. 
AriapeiUiei  waa  a  contempoiary  of  Herodotui,  for 
he  tella  na  that  be  had  fam  Timnea,  the  gmudiaa 
of  Ati^ahhea,  an  account  of  the  familj  of  Ana- 
eharna.   (Herod,  ir.  76,  78.) 

ARIARATHES  (•AfimfiBnt.)  There  an  a 
great  manj  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — « 
jirit^~,  and  Ar^,  which  all  contain  the  rooter, 
which  is  Been  in  A^rcuM,  the  audent  national 
name  of  the  Pendana  (Hood,  til  61),  and 
or'Apuot,  likewiaa  an  ancient  dedgnation  <^  the 
inbantanti  of  the  taUe-land  of  Penna.  (Herod, 
iii,  93,  TiL  62;)  Dr.  Roien,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted far  theie  remarks,  (in  QmrUrlji  Jottmcd  ef 
Edncaiinn^  toL  ix.  p.  336,)  also  obseires  that  the 
name  ArU  is  the  tame  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
^ryo,  bj  which  in  the  wiitingB  of  the  Hindus  the 
Movata  of  tbe  Rwhmankal  faw  aio  designated. 
Ha  ihewi  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit "  honour- 
able, enUUed  to  respect,"  and  AriOy  in  aD  {oo- 
babilitf,  **  honoured,  respected."  In  Ana^^mAtHy 
the  latter  part  of  the  wonl  iqipaientlj  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  roAt,  **  great,  master"  (Bopp,  Vtr^ti- 
tkmda  Qnmm^ky  p,  196),  and  the  name  would 
thoefen  signify  "  an  honooiable  master.''  (Comp. 
Pott,  EtgiiwIogitAe  Fortduatgea^  p.  xxxri,  Ac.) 

Ariaisthes  was  the  name  of  seveial  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  thor  origin  to  Anaphas, 
<ne  of  tbe  aoTen  Persan  chida  who  slew  the 

MWU  [AtrATKAB.] 

r  Thie  son  of  Ariamnea  L,  was  distingoisb- 
ed  for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophemes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
B.  c  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  PenUccas 
appointed  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariaiathes  re&sing  to  anloiit  to  Eomenes, 
Perdiocas  made  war  upon  him.  Arianrtbes  was 
debated,  taken  prisoner,  and  encified,  together 
wfth  many  of  his  relations,  b.  c.  823.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  C^tpadoda.  Ariarathes 
was  83  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  be 
had  adopted  as  bis  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  toother  HolofAemes.  fOiod.  xxxi.  EeL  3, 
iritare  it  is  stated  that  b«  fUl  in  battle ;  Diod. 
XTiiL  16  i  Arriauj  op.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69*  b.  26. 
ed.  BeUkn ;  Aj^ian,  M&kr.  8 ;  Lndu,  Maenb. 
13  ;  Plot  Bmmtm.  S ;  Juatint  ziii.  6,  whose  ac- 
count is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophemes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
U  Enmenea,  B.  u  815,  ha  reoofwnd  Cappadocia 
with  tbe  aaaiatance  (€  Aidoatea,  tlia  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntss,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vemur.  He  waa  aucceeded  by  Arismnes  II.,  tbe 
eldest  of  hii  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxL  EeL  S.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnea  II.,  voA  giandson  of 
the  preceding,  married  Stmtonice,  a  daughter  of 
Antioehns  IL,  king  of  Syria,  asd  atrtained  «  diara 
in  the  gorermnent  daring  the  Hfa^taas  vi  his 
father.   (Diod.  I.  e.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  waa  &  child  at  his 
aecesMon,  and  reigned'  b.  c.  220 — 163,  about  67 
years.  (Diod.  JL  o.;  Justin,  xdz.  1;  PoIyK  iv.  2.) 
He  mamed  Antiodiia,  tbe  dan^tet  of  Antiochua 
IIL,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  conaa^iMKa  of  thia 


alliance,  assisted  Antiochos  in  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  &  c  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in 
188,  which  be  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  te 
Enmenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  In  B.  c  18!^ 
179,  be  assisted  Eumenes  in  hia  war  against  Phar> 
nacea.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roiun  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  aftor  thedeath  of  Antiochua 
IV.,  who  died  B.  c.  164.  AntinchH,  the  wife  til 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bora  him  no  childtai,  and  ac- 
cordingly introdooed  two  suppontitiona  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophemes.  Subse- 
quently, however,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daoghters  and  a  sod,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Aiiarathes  V.,  and  then  inibimed  Ariarathes  of 
the  dsoeit  she  had  pmctised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  ftom  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Liv. 
zxxviL  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Potyb.  zziL  24,  zzv.  • 
2.  4,  xzvL  6,  xzzi.  12, 13 ;  A^ian,  By  32, 
42;  Diod.  &  a) 


V.  Son  of  Uie  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned  33  years,  b.  c  168—130. 
He  was  snmamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  tbe  excellence  of  his  character  and  hia 
cultivation  of  philoscmhy  and  tbe  liberal  arts. 
Aceordmg  to  Livy  (xUL  19),  he  waa  educated  at 
Rome  ;  ^t  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariantbes,  one  of  tbe  sa[q>osititioDs  sons  of 
^e  tate  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  wiUi  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  tbe  latter  trade  war  upon  him, 
and  brou^t  fbrward  Hoknrfiemes,  one  of  the  snp- 
poutitions  scms  of  tbe  kta  kin^,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Aiiarathes  was  depnved  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rmne  about  &  c  158.  He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  aUoved  Holophemes  to  reign  jointiy  with 
hbn,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appian  {Sgr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Pcuybiua  (xxxii  20).  The  jmnt 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.  In  a  a  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  Attains  in 
his  war  against  Prurias,  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
inoommand  of  hisfiirGes.  He  fall  in  &  a  130,  in 
the  war  U  the  Bttnans  against  Aristooieus  of  Per- 
gamns.  In  return  for  the  snceours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lyoonia 
and  Cilida  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.  By  his  wife  Laodice  he  hod  six  children ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  <rf  the 
youngest,  lulled  1^  tbair  motbw,  tut  aba  might 
obtain  the  goremment  of  tiie  kingdom.   After  aha 
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had  been  pnt  to  4eath  b;  the  people  on  acoonnt  of 
htf  cnd^,  her  yom^ert  eon  aooeeeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  L  &e.  vdr.  p.  636,  ed.  We«.; 
Poljb.  iiL  fi,  xzxii.20,23,  mm.  13;  Juttin, 
zxiv.  1,  xzxriL  1.) 

VI.  The  yoongeit  wm  <rf  tlw  pnMdiag,  mgn- 
cd  abowt  34  yean,  &  c.  190—96.  He  mt  a 
child  at  hu  He  muiied  I^odiea, 

the  uater  of  MithridatM  Eopator,  king  of  Pontu, 
and  was  pnt  to  death  by  Mithridatet  by  means 
of  OordiiuL  (Jtutin,  xzxvii.  1,  xxxriiL  1;  Ment- 
iu)a,ap.PIU>l.  Cod.  224,  p. 230, a.  41,  ed  Bekker.) 
On  Ue  death  the  kingdom  waa  leixed  hr  Nieo- 
medea,  king  of  Bithy^  irho  nnried  Laodiee, 
tha  vidow  of  the  bta  king.  Bat  Nicomedea  mu 
•ooa  ezpdied  by  Jfithridatea,  who  [bead  upon 
tbadmne. 


VII.  A  aonofArianthaa  VL  He  waa,  how- 
em,  alw  mudend  by  Mithtidatea  in  a  ahcot 
time,  who  now  took  poWBwion  of  hia  knudoai. 
(Jnattn,  zzxriu.  1.)  The  Cappadodana  i^beDed 
agaiiut  Mithridates,  and  [Jacea  npon  the  throne, 


YIII.  A  Mcond  son  of  Ariaiathes  VI.;  but 
be  wu  speedily  driren  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithiidatei,  and  shortly  afterward*  died  a  natnnd 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
AriaiBthes  VI.,  the  nyal  fiunily  waa  extinct 
Mithridates  placed  npon  the  thntw  one  of  his  own 
sous,  who  waa  only  eight  year*  old.  Niocanedes 
suit  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  daim  to  the 
anne  ibr  »  yoath,  iriia,  ha  pntMidfld,  waa  a  third 
sn  of  Aiiaiatbes  VL  and  Laodke.  HithridBtea 
abo,  with  eqnal  shametessness,  says  Justin,  sent 
an  embaaey  to  Ro^ie  to  asaert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariaratheo  V.,  who  fell  in  the  wu 
gainst  Aiistonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
asBun  the  fc*"gi*'«"  to  rither,  hut  granted  liberty 
to  ue  Qypadocians.  Bat  is  the  people  wished 
tar  m  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  chince  fell  upon 
Ariobanaoes.  (Jtutin,  zxxiiil  1, 2  ;  Stnb.  xii. 
pw  540.) 

IX.  A  SOD  of  Ariobananes  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobananea  IIL(Cie.  ad  Fam.  tw.  2),  logned 
nz  yeara,  b.  c,  42 — 36.  Whm  Caesar  had  con- 
finned  Ariobananes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariaratbes  under  his  brother's  goTemment 
Ariamthes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battte 
of  Philii^  bat  was  dowsed  and  pat  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointwl  Ardielaua  as  his  snceessor. 
(Apnian,  B.C.  y.  7;  IMod  Cass.  zUx.  32 ;  VaL 
lln.  ix.  IS,  ex.  2.) 

C&nfani  lukes  ttna  Ariaiathea  the  son  of  Ario- 
lamea  XIL  (whom  he  oJIa  the  second) ;  bat  as 


then  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobananes, 
grand&tho',  am,  ain  gnndsoD  [AaiOBAauHn], 
and  Stnbo  (xiL  p.  540)  that  the  fimily  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Arurathes  was-  a  brother  of 
Aiiobanaoes  IIL  Gioeto  (ad  AIL  ziii.  21  qwaks 
cf  an  Arianthaa,  a  ton  of  Aikbaznnes,  mo  came 
to  Roma  in  B.C.  45  j  bat  then  saema  no  reasmito 
belieYc  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  ono 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarssnes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
P.  H.  rat  iii.  Appendix,  c.  9. 

The  four  coins  tliat  have  been  p.rva  abora,  hare 
been  placed  under  those  Unp  to  whom  thaj  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  bebng.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bMr 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EB0TZ,  EintANOTa, 
and  •lAOMHTOPOX  On  the  reTerse  of  all, 
I^Qas  is  reiHvsmted.  (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  CVMUrwut).  osUed  by  Justin  fx.  1) 
Axiatatea,  one  ef  the  tkne  kntiuata  iona  of  Alto- 
xerzes  MnmBB,  wii,  iftar  Oe  death  of  ktt  aldait 
brother  Daians,  drivea  to  comnit  midda  1^  the 
intrigues  of  Ub  other  hfodier,  Odnu.  (Pht  jjftab 
e.30.) 

ARIBAEUS  CApWoief ),  the  king  of  the  Chp- 
padocians,  was  shun  by  the  Hyrcaniani^  in  tha  tiiBe 
of  the  ddar  Cyms,  Mcording  to  Xemmhonli  Cm- 
paedia.  (iil.SS,  iT.2.|8I.) 

ARICI'NA  (Apud^\  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  <k  Aricia  in  lAtium,  whwe 
die  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  lifs 
by  Asdepins,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  gnve  to  ArtMois.  (Pans,  iL  37.  |  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Tanrian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  389;  Hydn.  AAi  261.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Stnbo,  the  priest  4^  the  Alidan  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  hia 
office  in  the  following  nianner;~The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  waa 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  eSBCting  it,  the  piest  waa  oUised  ta 
fight  with  him,  and  u  ha  waa  conqaeied  and  kiQed, 
the  vktoriona  slave  became  his  socoesscn,  and 
might  in  his  torn  be  killed  \tj  another  shive,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  {GU^.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  mrnomutt.  Ovid  {Paii.  iii.  260, 
Ac),  Suetonius,  and  Pansanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Arida,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  ^fats  between  the  priest  sod 
a  Bhve  who  tried  to  eUain  his  office.     [L,  8,] 

ARIDAEUS.    [Anuxtm;  Arbridaiub.] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('Af>(8M\u;),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Cans,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  ni>  expedition  against 
Qreece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Oreeki  off  Artemi- 
sinm,  B.  c  480,  and  sent  to  the  istbmna  of  Cwinth 
in  diains.  (Herod,  vii.  193.) 

ARIQNOTR  ('Af)r)WnO,  of  Samoa,  a  fenale 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometime*  described  aa 
a  dangfater,  at  other  time*  merely  a*  a  disciple  (4 
Pytbu{aias  and  Tkeano.  She  wrote  epigram*  and 
•evenu  works  upon  the  wor*hip  and  mvsterie*  of 
Dionytas.  (Snidas,  t.v.  'Apeytthit,  Scom*,  TtvOoey.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629 ; 
Harpocrat. «.  v.  TAit.) 

ARIQNOn'US  ifAptyptmt),  a  Pyth^onaa  in 
the  time  of  Lndan,  waa  nnownad  fa  his  wiadoin, 
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aad  had  the  waxama  at  Upit.  {iMomt  PUIepmid. 
c29,fte.) 

ARIMA'ZES  CAfM^i^)  or  ARIOBIA'ZES 
CA^uvuf^|>),B  diW  who  had  poiaeaion,  in  b.  c. 
S28,  of  a  Toy  ■trona  fbrtnas  in  Sogdiana,  luaalljr 
called  the  Rock,  which  DnyHD  identifiea  with  a 
place  called  Kohit^  ntoate  near  the  peu  ef 
Koh^ha  or  Derbend.  Arinoxei  at  fint  renued  to 
nurender  the  place  to  Alexander,  hot  afterwarda 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  lummh.  In  thia  fiwtrew  Alexander  fonnd 
Bozana,  the  daaghtor  of  tka  Baelrian  ciud,  Ozt- 
artei»  iriiom  he  made  hia  wife.  Cnrtiu  (vii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crudfied  Aiimaaes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ^  but  this  is  sot  msi^ 
tioiiedbjAiTiaa(iv.  19)arPolyBenQs(iT.  3.  $29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Steab.  zl  p.  £17.) 

ARIHNESTITS  {'Aflfummu ),  the  ccm- 
HMBidiir  irf  thft  Flitiwiii  f  *  t***  *^t**—  ci  Macathui 
and  PlatMib  (^01.  is.  i.  g  1 ;  Hood.  ix.  72; 
PhiL  jlriit  c.  11.)  The  ^vlnt  who  kaied  Mnr- 
doniu  u  called  bj  Plutarch  Arimneetoi,  but  by 
Herodotns  Aeimestns.  [AniiNSSTDB.) 

ARIOBARZA'NBS  ('Apwtap^^r).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satrap*  of  Pontns. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  am  HithiidstM  to  ibe 
Ptniaa  klw.  (Xen.  Qfr.  viiL  8.  {  4 ;  Aristot 
i*olit.  T.d.  ei.  Schneid.)    It  is  dotibtfol 

whether  this  Ariobamnes  is  the  same  who  am- 
ducted  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  a  40fi,  to 
the  ssa  coast  of  Hyna,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tsioed  three  yean  by  order  of  CjtxiM  (Xeo.  HA 
i  4.  fi  7X  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidu  in 
B.C.888.  (/d.T.  ].  §2fl.) 

IL  Sncmeded  his  father,  Mithridatee  1.,  and 
nigned  26  years,  b.  c.  363~-SS7.  (Diod.  ztl  90.) 
He  vpgmn  to  hare  h«jd  enne  high  office  in 
the  Fwrian  eomt  fire  years  before  the  death  of 
his  ftther,  as  m  find  him,  apparently  on  bdutlf  of 
the  king,  scnduig  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  a  c 
S€&  (Xen.  ITeO.  Til  1.  §  27.)  Ariobarnuies,  who 
is  called  by  Diodnns  (xt.  90)  satnp  of  Phiygia, 
and  by  V^m  (Dntom.  c  3)  mOxtf  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phtygia,  tendted  firom  Aitannes  in  &  c.  362, 
and  may  ba  ngaidad  ■■  Oe  ftonder  of  the  inde- 
pendent  kingdcin  of  Pontns.  Danostheme,  in 
B.  c  852,  tp«ak§  of  Ariofaammea  and  his  three 
sons  haTiDg  been  lately  made  Athenian  dtisenB. 
(/«  AriitoeraL  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mentions  him 
again  (pro  Akm^  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c;  851,  and  Mys,  that  the  Athenians  had  suit 
Timotheu  to  hia  fiftnnce;  bat  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  mw  that  Ariobananes  was  in 
open  rcToIt  against  the  king,  he  refhsed  to  assist 

in.  The  sod  irf  Mithridatee  III.,  bmn  to  reign 
B.  c  366  and  died  abont  b.  c.  240.  He  obtuaed 
possesiion  of  the  ci^  of  Amastris,  which  was  nuv 
Tendered  to  him.  (Memnon,  cc  16, 24,  ed.  Onili.) 
Ariobaraanes  and  his  father,  Mithiidates,  sooght 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  crane  into 
Asia  twelre  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridatee, 
to  expel  the  E^yptiana  sent  br  Ptdeny.  (Apdloo. 
^pw  AmL  Ak  fco.'ATKupo.)  Aijotamsei  waa 
wiroedei  by  Mithridatee  IV. 

3.  The  tatn^  of  Pefii*,  fied  after  the  battle  of 
Qnagimela,  b.  c  3S1,  to  secue  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pasa  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis,  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  km 
the  pass ;  bnt  some  jwiMmers,  or,  according  to  other 
■eonmts,  a  Ljdaa,  hnnig  acqudnted  hnn  with  a 


way  OTer  the  momituns,  be  was  enabled  to  a*"^ 
the  heighta  aboTe  the  Penian  camp^  The  Penians 
thm  took  to  fiifj^it,  and  Ariobananea  ese^ied  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  moontains.  (Anian,  iii  18 ; 
Diod.  zrii.  68;  Curt,  t.  8,  4.) 

a  The  name  of  tiuee  kings  of  Cappadocik 
Clinton  {F.  H.iu.f.  486)  nmkaa  only  two  of  thia 
name,  tat  inscr^tiona  and  eoina  aaem  to  pnm  that 
there  were  three, 

I.  Snmamed  PUlonmaem  {*Aopii/uuM)  on 
coins  (bl  c  93 — 63X  vas  elected  king  by  the 
C^ipadodaiiB,  nsder  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  &a  93.  (Jnstin,  xzxviiL  2;  Strab.  xiL  p.  540; 
Annan,  Afsttr.  10.)  He  was  sereral  time*  ez- 
pelkd  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  aad  as 
often  restored  by  the  Rmnans.  He  seems  to  haTe 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediatdy  aAer 
his  aooraaion,  as  we  find  that  be  was  restored  br 
Snlla  in  B.  c.  93.  (Plnt&lb,  5;  liv.  AA.  70; 
Amdan,  MSkr.  67.)  He  was  n  leoond  tone  ez- 
peOed  about  B.C.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.  He  was 
then  restored  by  M.*  AqniUins,  about  &  c.  89 
(Appian,  MOkr.  10, 11 ;  Jurtin,  xxzriii.  3),  bnt 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  &  a  88.  In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  aad  Mith- 
ridate* ;  and  Ariobananea  was  dqrind  of  bis 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obt^ned  it  from  Snlla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Cuio.  (PluL  jUla,  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cass. 
173,  ed.  Rcim.)  Ai^^  Miiir.  60.)  Ariobar^ 
sane*  ^>peais  to  haTe  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
ped oda,  though  fivquently  harassed  by  Mithiidates, 
till  B.  c  66,  when  Mithridates  seised  it  after  the 
departore  of  Lacnllos  and  before  the  airiTal  of 
Pompey.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  M<m.  %  5.)  He  was, 
howerer,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
hi*  dominions.  Scon  after  this,  ^bsbly  abont 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  MUkr.  105, 1 14,  B.  C.  i.  103 ;  VaLMax. 
T.  7.  g  2.)  We  learn  from  a  Greek  insoiptioa 
quoted  \fj  Eckhel  (iii  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.  The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  waa  made,  is  indi^ 
tinetandpar^e&ead:  H  dioald  be  BASAEOX 
APIOBAFZANOr  *IAOFnMAIOT.  Palka  U  ic- 
ptcaentod  holding  aanaUatatna  of  Vietofy  in  her 
right  band. 


IL  Snmamed  PAtiopofor  (ttAmntrsip),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  b.  c.  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  bnt  it  must  bare  been 
preTious  to  a  c  51,  in  which  year  his  eon  wu 
reigning.  He  appears  to  hare  been  sssassinatedf 
as  Cicen  {ad  /bm.  xt.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  hia  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
faanaDea  in  one  of  his  rntiras.  {fl$  Prov.  Com.  4.) 
It  appeal*,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Sumamed  Eunbet  and  PkUoromaeMi  (EA- 
ffcC^T  Kol  4iXop«f/iaioi),  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  XT.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father  not 
l(nsb^ac.51.  (CicX-e.)  While  CSoen  was 
in  CilidB,  Bi  pntaetad  AiiownviB*  from  acon- 
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niney  which  was  fermed  agaimt  him,  and  nta- 
Uiihed  him  in'  his  kiagdtnn.  (Ad  Fam.  a.  17, 
XT.  2,  4, 5,  adAU.  t.  20;  PhiL  Ok.  36.)  It 
n^MTS  fimi  Cioen  that  Ariobunnta  «m  reiy 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompej  and  M.  Bnitos 
large  busm  of  nosey.  {Jd  AO.  tL  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Canar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  saustance  of  the  latter  with  fan  hundred  honfr- 
nen.  (Caee.  5.  C.  iii  4 ;  Flor.  it.  2.}  Caeaar, 
bowoTCT,  fiagan  him,  and  Mibnged  hia  territtmes. 
He  alH>  protected  him  aguntt  the  attack*  of  Phar- 
na»a,ki^of  Ponttu.  (DionCaia.  zli.  63,  xlii.  48; 
Hiii.  BdLAlex.U^hK.)  Ha  was  dain  in  B.C.  42 
bv  Caasiiu,  becaoM  he  waa  plotting  against  him  in 
Ana.  (Dion  Cacs.  xlrii.  33 ;  Aj^ian,  B.  C  it.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Aiiobaiaanes  the  iucrip- 
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tion  is  BASIAEO]  APIOBAPZANOT  ET3EBOT3 
KAI  •lAOPOHAIOT.   (Eddwl,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  {'A^iioftn),  a  Peinan  word, 
the  ktter  |art  of  whkh  ia  the  same  as  the  Pamao 
(vv)*  lAaaee  eoDwa  merdi  (nrilitaa,  Tirtns). 
Ario  mardmt  would  tfamfore  ripiify  "  a  man  or 
boo  hoBOsnbla,  «r  entitled  to  remct.*'  (Pott, 
Elfmalogkiit  Anahn^jm,  p.  zxzri )  Be^Mcting 

tha  ■ntattning  of  Ario,  100  AMAIUTHIS, 

I  The  Mm  of  Dareins  and  PamTi,  the  daog^ter 
•f  SiMtdia,  ewrniMutded  tbeHoiui  andTlMreni 
in  tbe  anny  ef  Xentet.   (Hand.  fii.  78.) 

3.  The  brother  of  ArtophhUt  commanded  the 
Cbifm  in  the  anoy  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii  67.) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  E^ypt,  one  of  the 
eanmaoden  of  the  Egyptians  in  Ae  amy  of 
Xm*.    (AeKh.  Pen.  38,  SIS.) 

ABI'ON  ('ApW).  1.  An  andent  Greek  bard 
and  great  master  on  the  cithaia,  was  a  native  of 
Methjnuia  in  Lesbos,  and,  accordmg  to  K»De  ao- 
coonts,  a  son  of  Crclon  or  of  Poseidim  and  the 
nymph  Omkl  He  is  caDed  the  iuTentor  of  the 
dftfajmnbie  poatrr,  and  of  tha  name  dithynmb. 
<Hcn>d.i23;  S«9ioLatfPUO(;ziiL25.)  All 
tnditians  about  him  agree  in  deseritdng  him  as  a 
cwitempMary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  most  luTe  lived  about  &  c 
700-  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  St  the  court  of  Periander,  biu  rejecting  his 
Hfe  ad  his  poetiad  or  maskal  vodnetHBa, 
■candy  anything  is  known  beyond  tm  beautifiil 
Mocy  OT  his  aacuie  from  the  nilors  with  whom  he 
vilod  from  Sidfy  to  Ccointh.  On  one  occasion, 
tlna  rans  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  ti^e 
part  in  sobm  mnncal  contest.  He  won  me  pnse, 
and,  laden  with  praaenta,  be  embarked  in  a  Coriit- 
tUu  ^of  to  tetam  to  iM  timA  Periander.  The 
rade  sa^B  ooreted  hia  treMues^  and  meditated 
his  mnrder.  Apdlo,  in  a  dream,  infbnned  hu  be- 
tored  bald  of  the  plot  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  tift^  he  at  length  obtai^d  permission 
ooee  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
aa  the  dthan.  In  festal  ^tire  he  ^aoed  himsdf 
in  tba  pnnr  of  the  lUp  and  invt^ed  the  gods  in 
m^itBd  stnina,  snd  wfln  thiaw  himadf  into  the 
■M.    Bat  mm^       loring  dyl|4ifrw  had 


bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  ouried  him  to  Taenanu^ 
from  whanee  he  retnnwd  to  Gotinth  in  saflBty*  and 
related  his  adventors  to  Periander.  Whoi  die 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired <d  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Taientma;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  asilm  owned  their  giult  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert  (Herod.  L  24 ; 
GeUins,xvi  19;  Hygin.  JPbb.  194;  Pans.  iiL  35. 
$  5.)  In  the  time  it  Herodotos  and  Puuanias 
there  existed  on  Taenanu  a  brass  mammmt, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himielf^  and  which  rmnsentad  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithaia  (lyre)  ware 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  11  & Serr.  od 
Flr7.£UM.  viiL54;  Aelian,^;^.  zii.4ft.)  A 
fra^nent  <£  m  hymn  to  Poieidoa,  aaeribed  to  Arion, 
is  oontmned  in  Bank*b  PimIw  Zmiei  GratoL  p. 
S66,  &c 

2.  A  febnlons  hon^  whieh  Poaaidoo  begot  hr 
Demeter;  for  in  order  to  <ae^  ftontbe  pusntt 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamtxphosed  h»- 
self  into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  1^ 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after, 
wards  gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to 
uninitiated.  (Pus.  viiL  26. 1 4.)  Aoevdiiig  to 
the  poet  Antimaehus  (op.  Pmt.  L  &)  this  horse 
and  Cavna  wan  the  on^iring  of  Gaea  ;  whereaa. 
according  to  other  tnditioas,  Poseidon  or  Zephyra* 
begot  the  hone  by  a  Harpy.  (Enstath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  &nynL  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
niated,  that  Poseidon  created  Anoa  in  his  ctm- 
test  with  Athena.  (Sorr.  ori  Virp.  Gtarg.  i.  13.) 
Fran  Pos^don  the  bona  oMaad  throng  tha 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oneos,  nd  Hendes,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adnstna,  (Pins.  <^ Hesiod. 
SaA.  Hen.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  Gennan  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julias  Caeair  in  Oml,  b.  c.  58. 
Fat  some  time  before  that  year,  Gsnl  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  beaded  by  the  Aedni  (in  the  modem 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arvemi  (Auvergue), 
and  Sequsoi  (to  the  W.  of  Jural  The  latter  called 
in  the  1^  <tf  thtf  Gtfmans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  OTMaed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  feitili^  of  Osnl  soon  attrseted  huge 
bodies  cf  treah  invaders.  The  number  of  tbe 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000 :  a  mixed  mnltitode,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  followiuF  tribes : — the  Harades,  Mar- 
comanni,  lUbod,  Vangiaoea,  Nemetes,  Sednrii, 
and  Snevi,  moat  of  iHiom  had  lately  occupied  tha 
conntiy  stretdiing  from  the  right  hank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Dwiube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Rieeengebirge  and  Engebiige,  or  even  beytmd 
them.  At  their  head  was  Anovittua,  whose  name 
is  sn^oeed  to  have  been  Latiniied  f^m  Aesr,  a 
bort,"  aitd  /lin^  "  a  prinee,"  and  v^  waa  so 
peweifid  as  to  reesiTC  mm  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  ti  amiam.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Ao^ii, 
and  ccmpdled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequsni, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  heJp  £mn  Ram&  But  it 
fitted  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
ooaed,  for  Aiiovistus  first  smied  a  third  part  of 
w  Seqimiuan  territory,  aa  tha  price  of  ^  tnnn^ 
which  he  had  won  for  then,  and  soot  after  de- 
manded a  ncond  poitian  of  equal  extent  Uat- 
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tiaeni,  the  only  noUe  Aedaan  who  had  neither 
ciTen  hortagea  nor  taken  the  oath,  reqneated  help 
bom  Canar,  and  waa  Accompanied  by  a  nnmennu 
deputation  of  Gallic  chieft  ^  all  tiibea,  who  had 
DOW  forgotten  their  mntnal  quarreli  in  their  terror 
nt  the  common  foe.  Thoj  all  expreiaed  the  greatest 
fear  iMt  th«ir  request  uonM  be  known  to  Aiio- 
vistuB,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  mch 
awe^  that  they  durst  not  ntter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  inly  abeind  thor  minnr  Inr  thdr  downcast 
Imkii  Cmme,  lAo  WW  afiud  that  first  Ganl  and 
then  Italy  would  bs  orarun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  ordus  to  Aiiariatiu  to  prerent  the  imption 
cS  any  more  Oeimans  and  to  restme  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  wore  reused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Arioviatns 
had  befim  used  indtdinins  u  interriew  propoaed 
byCaanr.  Both  putki  then  advaneed  with  wir- 
like  int«ntions,  and  tbo  Rmnans  aeiied  Veaontio 
(BeaanponX  the  chief  town  of  tba  SequanL  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  aeeounU  which  they 
hesrd  of  tba  pgantic  buUt  and  fierce  coonge  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gm  themselTes  up  to  despair, 
and  tbo  oamp  waa  filed  with  men  making  their 
wflia.  CiBaat  naahuated  them  by  •  brilHant 
speed,  at  the  and  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refdsed  to  adfunee,  he  should  himself  prooeed  with 
his  fiiToorite  toath  legitm  <xily.  Upon  this- they 
repented  of  their  de^ndoncy,  and  jcepared  fat 
bi^tle.  Before  this  conU  take  plan,  an  intar- 
viaw  betwaan  Caesar  and  Arioristu  wm  at  last 
hdd  I7  the  request  of  tba  httar.  They  oould 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  bot  the  battle 
waa  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  aooMOt  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Q^mans  would  not  dioeeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Arionstus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  anny  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  rirer  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Arioriatus  himsdC.  Hia  two 
wira  perished  m  the  tetnat ;  one  of  hia  daughters 
waa  taken  nisonw,  the  other  kiQed.  The  ftme 
ArioTistna  long  survived  in  Gaol,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
{HiiL  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealia  telling  the  Treveri 
that  tba  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  "  neqtis  atita  AriomitMt  rtgiu  Oallianan 
potintmr.'"  This  shews  that  the  lepreaentntion 
wluch  Caenr  nni  «f  hia  power  y  not  exmmted. 
(Caes.Aa  L  31—53;  Dion  Case,  xxznii.  81. 
he;  Pint.  Cm*.  18 ;  Uv.  EpIL  104.)  tO.E.  UC] 
ARIPHRON  ('Api<ppmi).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfitther  of  Perides.  (Herod. 
vL  131,  136,  viL  33,  viii.  131 ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  if  Feridea.  (Plat  Pntag.  p. 
320,  a.) 

S.  <)fScyoii,aareekpoet,the  anthorctf  abean- 
tifiil  paean  to  health  (Trlcia),  which  has  been 
preaerved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p^  702,  a.)  The 
bc^nning  at  the  poem  u  quoted  by  Lucian  (da 
Lapn  inter  Salt,  c  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (ziiL 
1.)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  Potlat  Lurid  Grateiy 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  ('AfH'a«ii).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wifo  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
metber  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  S  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  ^  Aiisbe  derived 
iu  name  from  he*.  (Stqth.  Yiju  a.  c) 

3.  Adu^ternfTnuersnd  wife  of  Daidanna. 


She  was  a  native  bf  Crete,  and  some  traditions 
stiUed  that  it  was  this  Ariibe  who  gave  the  nauA 
to  the  town  «f  Aririwk  (Steph.  Byx.  Lycophr. 
1308.)  AcGordi]^  to  otben,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanut.  (ApoDod.  iiL  12. 1 1  I  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  wifo  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Bye.  «.v.;  Enstadi.  te.)  [US.] 

ARISTAE'NETUS  ('A^imlwmX  DjnM* 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  oF  the  Aaweaa 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
B.  a  207.   (Polyb.  zL  11.)  [AnuTAiHtn.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  woric  cd  Phaselit,  of  which 
the  first  book  ii  quoted  by  Stepfaanus  Bys.  («.  v. 
IVAo.)  He  awean  alio  to  have  written  on  %ypt 
and  the  good  tuna  <tf  the  Nik.  (Eudoc  nof-p. 
67.)  nbridus  pSiU.  Grate,  ii.  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARlSTAE'NETUS('AfKffTHJiwror}, the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letten  {iwunaKal 
ipttriMtd),  which  wore  first  edited  by  Sambucus, 
(Antwetp,  1566),  and  aobsequently  by  de  Paaw, 
(Uttecht,  1736),  AhKBch,  (ZwolL  1749),  and 
BoisBMiade  (1833).  Theoe  Lettoi  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  flmn  Plato,  Lucian,  PhilostntBa, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  andtw 
Aiistasnetns  nothii^  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  language  in  oocaaiimal  sentences,  or 
even  pangr^is,  is  terse  and  d^snt,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgustii^ 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetos  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libaniiu'  Epistles  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nieomedia,  a.  d.  858,  (C<»np.  Ammian.  M*r- 
odL  xvii.  7.)  That  this  nppoaition,  however,  ia 
eironeoua,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimus  Caixinallns  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles, who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidautts  ApoUoniaris  (xxiiL  267)  as  his  contem- 
ponnr.   Sidoidns  diad  A.  D.  484.        [a  T.  A  ] 

ARISTAENU8  {^Afhranns),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Atistaenetus  by  Polybins 
(Schweigh.  ad  Po^  xviL  I)  and  Plutarch  [PU- 
lop.  13, 17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  crarect  name.  He  was  stntegns  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  B.  c.  188,  and  induced  the  Achaesns  to 
join  the  Boowu  in  the  war  againat  fiiilip  of  Ma- 
cedok  Ptdybins  defends  him  firam  Ae  charge  of 
treadiery  fi»'  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  he  was  again  stntegns  and  aoctm- 
panied  the  consul  T.  Qnhictius  Fluiiininui  to  hia 
interview  vrith  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxiL  19 — 21, 
82;  Polyb.  xviL  1,  7,  iS.)  In  the  same  year  be 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  eqtouse  the  dda 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xzziii.  2.)  In  &  &  195, 
when  he  was  again  stntegns,  he  jmned  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  in  order  to  attack 
Nabia.  ^Liv.  xxxiv,  25,  &c)  He  waa  also 
stntegoa  m  b.  c.  185,  and  attadced  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relaticm  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Poljb. 
xziiL  7,  9, 10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  aS  Philo- 
poemen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gntify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopo«aen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  dia- 
tingnidied  in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv,  9 ;  oosnp.  PhiL 
PMI9. 17 1  Pana.  viu.  51.  S  1.) 
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ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON.  [AkmAiira.] 

ABISTAEUS('ApurraM>r),  in  andeirt  dinnitj' 
vonhipped  in  various  parU  of  Qreece,  as  in 
Tbewaljr,  Geo*,  and  Boeotia,  bnt  especially  in 
the  ialanda  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
■en,  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelagians. 
The  diffiant  scconnti  ibont  Aristaeiu,  who  once 
via  a  nmtal,  and  awended  to  the  digni^  of  a  god 
through  the  benefits  he  had  omferred  upon  man- 
kind, teem  to  hare  ariien  in  diferent  places  and 
indepeudeutly  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is'described 
either  as  a  son  of  U  ran  as  aitd  Oe,  ar  aeowding  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  ion  irf'  ApoUo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-dau^ter  of  Peneitu.  Other, 
bat  more  local  traditions,  call  bis  &ther  Cheiron 
or  Caxystas.  (Diod.  iv.  81,  &c;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
ill  500,  lu.  with  the  SehoL;  Find.  ix.  4fi, 
Ac)  The  stnies  about  his  youth  are  rery  nujv 
vellooa,  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  &rourita  of 
the  gods.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  ha  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  iriiere 
Cptat  was  named  after  her,  ud  where  liie  gave 
Inith  to  Ariitaeufc  After  he  had  grown  bo,  Arii- 
taena  went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  ChnroD  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
nanied  Aotonoe,  the  daughtw  of  Cadmna,  who 
bore  him  sereml  sons,  Charm  us,  Calaicarpiu,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  Ft^ydorus.  (Heuod.  Tkeo^  975.) 
After  the  nnfortnaate  death  of  his  aon  Aetaeon,  he 
left  lliebes  and  went  to  Ceoa,  whoM>  inhi^lanU 
be  ddirered  from  a  destructive  dronght,  by  erecting 
aa  altar  to  Zens  Icmaeut.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaens  with  Zens  in  Ceos. 
Fnm  thence  be  leturoed  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
Hiled  to  Sicily,  visited  several  ialaads  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sa^ 
dini^  Prom  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Hflgna  Oraecia  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  last  he  wait  to  Thntee,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mjrteriea  of  Dionyns,  and  after 
baving  dwdled  mt  warn  time  near  mnint  Haemns, 
where  be  founded  the  town  of  Arisiaeon,  he  die- 
i^pcared.  (Camp.  Pans.  z.  17.  IS.)  Aristaens 
ia  one  of  the  moat  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mytfaology :  he  was  wonhipped  as  the  uotector  of 
flodts  and  sbqihsda,  of  vine  and  t^ve  ptantationa ; 
be  taariit  mea  to  hmt  and  keep  beea,  and  averted 
frm  the  fields  the  burning  beat  of  the  sun  and 
ether  caaaea  of  dettraction ;  he  was  a  Htdt  t>6fuor, 
4>pfifY,  and  d^fCnrifp^  The  benefits  which  he  cmi- 
fnred  upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ao- 
canliog  to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
iinch  exposed  to  beat  and  dnughta,  received 
nan  and  nfreahing  vrmda ;  in  Tbea- 
saly  ntd  Arcadia  he  was  the  |noleetar  of  tbe  floeka 
and  beefc  (Virg.  Gtorg.  I  14,  ir.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiiL  7)  throws  everything  into  confiudon 
by  desdibii^  Nmnim  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
nmamea  of  Aristaens,  as  his  broihers.  Respect- 
ing the  repeaentationB  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
cmna,  see  Baadu,  Lest.  Muauss.  i.  L  p.  1 100,  and 
leepectinc  Us  worsh^  in  geneiai  Briindsted, 
S^KMf  &e.  it  Griedt.  i  p.  40,  &c        [L.  S.] 

ARISTAEUSt  tbe  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (ziiL  7)  ^  fiottus,  the  foonder  of  Cyrene. 
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ARISTAEU3  {•Afurrws),  the  eon  of  Damo- 
phon,  of  Cntton,  a  Fythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (lambL  c  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pi^tpus,  lib.  vii.  MaOum, 
OoU.  init.)  Stobaeus  has  given  (£W.  k  ^  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  fi«n  a  woric  on 
Hanoony  (Iltpl  Afiiawiw)^  b^  Aiistaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  tiiii  Anataeu.  (Fabric 
BibL  Grow.  L  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  (ARIBTBA8.] 

ARISTA'OORA  ('A/Htrray^).  1.  An 
betaiia,  the  mistresa  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whran  he  afterwards  delivered  two  onUioos. 
(Athen.  ziii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  567,  d.  588,  c. ; 
Harpocrat  *.  *>.  'A^^) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaiia,  tbe  miatrcss  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demstrios  Pbalereua. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.e.) 

ARISTA'OURAS  {'Afumrfipois),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeua,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrdnus  and  during  bis 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  gnvem- 
ment  of  Miletus.  His  miacMidna  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  iutetial  of  nai: 
versal  pace,  and  commeooed  the  chain  of  evenu 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Fenia.  In  501 
B.  a,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  be  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbonring  satrap,  Artapbemes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  fiuled.  Aiistogoras  fin&ig  hia  tnamia 
wasted,  and  himself  embatiassed  through  the  fiulun 
of  his  prMnises  to  Artophemes,  began  to  meditoto 
a  genmal  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus  determined  him.  Hia  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjeeto,  and  pro- 
claim democracy ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering lus  power.  He  then  set  sail  fw  Greece,  and 
^jplied  for  succoDrs,  fint  at  Sparte ;  but  af\er  using 
eveiy  engine  in  Us  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  tbe 
king,  he  wu  erdmd  to  depart ;  at  Atbois  he  was 
better  reoeind ;  and  with  the  tioopa  fiom  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtuned,  and  five  added 
the  Eretrians,  ha  sent,  in  499,  an  anny  op  tu 
ooontry^  which  ci^tured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  cDssed  back  to  the  coast  These  allies  now 
departed ;  the  Perwau  conunanders  wen  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagona,  in  tr^khrtioB 
and  despondency,  i»vposed  to  his  fiienda  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrdnus,  This  course  he 
was  bmt  npcm  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  wouU  join  him  to 
Myreiana.  ^lortiy  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  tbe  neigbbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cat  off  with  his  forces  by  a  siJly  of  the  be- 
nded. He  seons  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  men  personaLends,  but  uttoriy  lack- 
ing in  addrese  to  nao  them  at  Uie  right  moment ; 
and  genffidly  weak,  ineffident,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  97—100,  124—126 ; 

Thuc  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Spumr^pus).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Coma,  son  of  Hendeides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chkA  left  Iqr  Dareina  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Daiwbe.   On  the  revolt  of  the  lonianji  from 
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•is,  &  c.  500,  Arutogoru  was  taken  by  etntagem 
and  ddiTered  to  his  felloir-citixeiii,  vbo,  how- 
erer,  diamiwed  him  unrnjimd.  (Herod,  ir.  138, 
T.  37,  88.) 

2.  Tyiaat  of  C;zicaa,  ona  of  tha  Imuni  chieb 
left  by  Dareins  to  guard  tha  Inidge  over  the 
Danube.    (Herod,  iy.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  {*Apurrayip<a%  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt.  (Stepb.  Bys.  9.  m.  'Epfunviir 
€wa,  Ttfan^t,  Nwlou  nifor,  YtCtf,  'EAAip'ur^v; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  zL  10.)  Stephanus  Bys.  (>.  v. 
riwoimfnAif)  tayi,  tliatAiutagorat  was  not  much 
younger  tbaii  Plato,  and  from  tha  order,  in  which 
be  is  mentioned  Pliny  (H.  N.  xzxvi.  12.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
ouds,  he  would  appear  to  hare  lived  betwe^  or 
Tmu  a  c(iiitemp(HBi7  ot.  Dam  of  Swnoi  «d  Azt«- 
miodonu  of  Ephenu. 
ARISTA'QORAS,  comic  poet  tMnAoiNxa] 
ARI'STANAX  ('ApurnbO,  a  Greek  physi- 
eian,  of  whose  life  nothing  ii  known,  and  of  whose 
date  h  can  be  poiitirely  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranua  (J>  Arle  ObttOr.  p. 
301)^  he  mnat  haTeliTed  some^me  in  or  before  tiie 
second  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  0.] 

ARISTANDER  C-Kf^taiipot),  the  moat  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
snrrived  the  king.  (Arriui,  AnaJh  iii.  2,  It.  4, 
&c;  Curt  iv.  2,  6,  IS,  15,  Tii.  7;  Plut..J&r. 
35 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  xii.  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  it. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plinjr  (ff.  N.  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
ElenchuB,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv.  xt.  zriii.)  and  Lncian 
{Pluii^.  c  21),  was  probab^  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pkroa,  wis  the  Ntaplor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  whidi  the  Lacediemonians  made 
out  of  the  ^ils  of  Uie  battle  of  A^ospotami  (b.  c 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amydae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of ' 
Pdydeitas  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.  8  50  [P.  S.] 

ARI^ARCHUS  ^tifiarafijen).  1.  Is  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynidius,  and  Antjphos,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  "Four  Hundred"(H.c.  411) 
at  Athena,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thnc  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-ieToIution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  conncil-rocan  with  Theramenea, 
and  acting  at  Peiiaeeus  at  the  head  of  the  yonnc 
oligarchic^  caTsliy  (tfi.  92) ;  and  on  the  down^ 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
■tntfflu,  ud  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbmos  the  fiaeign  archers  to  uie  bndn  fist 
of  OoDOf^  then  bested  by  the  Boeotiaiia  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  oommai^  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(75. 9&)  He  aftenrarda,  it  ^ipeora,  came  into  the 
hands  the  Athenian^  and  was  witti  Aleziclea 
brought  to  trial  and  pmisbed  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  f  Xen.  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lycurg.  c  Zeoer. 
p.  I64j  Thirlwall,  iv.  ^  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C] 
2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristaichus  (apparently  a  difierent  perstm  fivm  the 
oligBichtcal  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.  {Mem.  ii.  7.) 
3l  A  LacedaeiMman,  who  in  &  c  400  wu 


sent  out  to  succeed  Oleander  as  harmott  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  bia  expedition  against  his  brother  Aitaxerxes, 
had  recently  retumed*  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byiantiom.  Several  of  Uiem, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  foUowbg 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anazibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyricaa, 
sold  ^  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phamafaazus,  he  [Hevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-tieated  them.  (Xen.  Atudt.  viL  2.  g§  4—7, 
vii.  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  g§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Fhocaeans 
to  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Andochna  the  Grea^  b.  c. 
190.  (Polyb.  ixi.  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchiana,  ^ipointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  wax; 
(Appian,  de  BeU.  MOA.  c  114.)       [aP.  M.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('A/HtrropxoOt  of  Ai,BXAif- 
DRU,  the  author  of  a  woik  on  the  interpretation  of 
dieaou.   COtvtpoKptrif  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTAACHUS  {'Apbrrofx^^  the  Cbro- 
NOOKAPBIB,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  sitoa- 
tioD  of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  ApMtles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionyuaa,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildui- 
nus,  ad  Ludaviaimt  quoted  by  Vosiins,  Hut. 
Orate,  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Weatermaim.) 

ARISTARCHUS  (^ApUrryxos),  the  moot 
celebrated  okahhabian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  nadve  of  Samothmce.  He  waa  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  achool  <tf  Aristophanes  of  By- 
nntinm,  and  aftarwarda  ftHuded  h^Malf  a  gnun- 
matieal  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also.  Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physoon  too  was  one  of  bis  pupils. 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  had/ 
treatmott  which  the  sehomra  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  expericmeed  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  thm  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  when  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  Uie  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarian^ 
but  neiUier  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  bther. 

.The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aria- 
tarchns  were  designated  by  the  names  of  ol 
'ApurrdfXV*  or  ol  'Apundpxoit.  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Ciatea 
of  Mallna,  the  httd  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergamna,  were  the  moat  eminent  gtammariana  tS 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  wu 
devoted  to  gmmmatical  and  critical  pnrsuiti^  irilli 
tba  view  to  eiqibin  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
tha  ancient  poeta  of  Oreeoe,  aoch  as  Homer,  Kndar, 
ArchilochuB,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  vrith  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammaiv  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  irften  call^  the  prince  of  giammarians 
6  Kofv^tuat  tA  ypofifiarmVf  Ot  i  ypauuaraul- 
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TBTVf}.  SnidAs  ascribm  to  him  mon  than  800 
cmnnentariea  (inianiiurra),  vhile  from  an  expres- 
non  of  ft  Scholiut  on  Horace  {^tuL  iL  I.  257) 
•ome  writen  hare  inferred,  that  AriaUrchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  alL  Beridei  theie  ihra/u^ 
fwro,  we  find  mentrnt  of  a  rery  impoitant  woi^ 
w*fi  inktylM,  of  which  vnforttuiateV  ft  "nrj  few 
firagmenta  only  an  extant.  It  mm  attadcM  hy 
Crates  in  a  wofc  «^  irMfiaAfar.  (Oeltiiu,iu  25.) 
All  the  wofki  of  Ariataiehoa  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  his  conntta  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  soitteied  through  the  S^olia  on  the  aboTe- 
meotiooed  poets.  These  fragments,  bowerer, 
would  be  uttatly  inanffident  to  give  ns  nj  idea  of 
the  faimmwi  aetiritj,  the  estenm  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  <^  ue  nnifonn  strietneu  of  hia 
critical  prindpln,  were  it  not  that  Eustathias,  and 
still  more  the  Venetian  Scht^  on  Homer  (6nt 
pnbiiihed  by  ViUoiion,  Venicr,  1788,  foL),  had 
preaerved  such  extCKts  from  his  w^u  oq  Hraier, 
aa,  noCwithstniding  their  fti^Bentaijr  naton, 
shew  ni  the  critic  in  hit  whole  grwUBsas.  Aabras 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  abore  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genaine  text, 
and  carefrdly  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  G«npti(Hia.  He  maAed  thoM  venos  which 
be  thooght  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  eonsideTed  as  particolarlj  beantifu]  with 
an  astttiik.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  genanQj  ^leaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
diviaimi  of  each  poem  into  twenty-fbnr  raphaodies, 
arc  (he  mifc  of  Ariatwdtm ;  that  ia  to  nj,  the 
afition  whidi  Aristarelini  prwarad  of  tbe  Hnneiic 
poena  became  the  basis  of  aO  sabsequent  editions. 
T«  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchos  has  been 
more  or  leas  the  gnat  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editon  <rf  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  WoU,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genins,  who  first  shewed  the 
gnat  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aiistarcfaos.  Its  general  ^preciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  &ct,  that  so  many  other  gram* 
maiians,  as  Callistntiu,  Aristonicas,  Didynms,  and 
Ptolemaens  of  Ascalon,  wrote  aeparate  wt^s  upon 
it.  In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Hraneric 
poema,  for  which  aotlung  bad  been  done  befora  his 
lOMkt,  hia  nterits  wen  aa  gnat  aa  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  laboar^  Hia  explanations  aa  well 
as  hia  critidsma  wen  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detul  at  words  and  phrases,  but  he  ratend  also 
vpoa  invesdfptions  MF  s  bicker  ofdo',  comeming 
aytbdogy,  geogi^hy,  and  on  tbe  aitistie  compel 
tHDWBdstmetareoftlkaHomtciepoaDaa.  Hewas 
a  decided  opponent  cf  the  alleginical  interpretation 
of  tbe  poet  which  was  then  b^inning,  which  aome 
eentanea  later  became  my  general,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  aa 
in  OUT  own  days  by  the  author  **  Homeraa." 
The  antiqnily  irf  tbe  Honerie  poems,  bowem;  aa 
irdl  as  the  historieal  dianelcr  of  their  aathw, 
aecu  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchos. 
He  bestowed  great  care  apon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness  of  Uie  text,  and  is  sa^  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ao- 
cents,  the  inventian  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
fianes  of  ^ynntimn.  It  cannot  be  mqaising 
that  a  am  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  qnrit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  sa  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177),  in  which  Atbenodes  of  CyxicBs  is  pre- 
simi  to  Aiutudius,  an  mm  than  cagnta<> 


bahuced  by  othen.  A  Scholiast  on  Homa  (/J. 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarehus  most  be  foDowed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Paoaetius  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarehus  a  ^tdvrtr,  to  express  the  skill 
and  fielicity  with  which  be  always  bit  the  truth  in 
his  eriticims  and  explanaUons.  (For  further  in- 
ftmnatim  see  Matthedns,  Dumrlalio  de  Aritlania 
Grammalwo,  Jena,  1725, 4to.;  Vllloiton,  Proleg. 
ad  ApoUtm.  Lb* Htm.  p.xv.,&C.,  FnUg.ad  Horn, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvL,  &c;  and  more  especiidly  F.  A. 
Wolf^  Prol^om.  ta  Horn,  p.  ccxvi.,  &c,  and  Lehrs, 
De  Jrittardd  jVadm  Homerieu  Regimont  Pmsa. 
1838, 8vQ.)  [L.&] 

ARISTARCHUS  <^ApUrni>xet).  1.  A  Oieek 
PHTSicuN,  of  whom  no  particularB  are  blown,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  «  Berenioo, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c. 
261—246  (Polyaen.  Strai^.  viii  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  buds  <tf  her 
trsachMous  enemieo. 

2.  Some  medical  presoiptiaoa  belonging  to  an- 
other physiciaa  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Oalen 
and  Aetius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  CiliciiL  (GaL  Ik  CtMpot.  Mtdicam.  sc. 
£oc.  V.  11,  voL  xiii.  p-824.)  [W.  A.O.] 

ARISTARCHUS  {'A^ffnyxoi),  -of  Bamoo, 
one  of  the  earliest  aatrononers  <£  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  fM^dXir  ffimiitt  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  voL  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  HabBa),  ii  whidi  Hipparchus  is  uid  to 
have  reCsrred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarehus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  lat  Calipinc 
period :  the  aecond  from  Uie  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  [da  Faek  m  Orht  Lmitae),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Qeanthes  the  Sune^  the 
soMesoor  of  Zenik 

It  seenu  tliat  he  enidoysd  himself  in  the  deter- 
minatiim  of  amne  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy  \  but  none  of  his  wMks  mnain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  snn  and  moon  (*v^  ii^ftBSv  mil  dreo^ni^idTM' 
4\iov  Ktd  rfAi|yi)i).  \Ve  do  not  luiow  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarehus  (Suidas,  i.  v.  ^lA^tro^i,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  veiy  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  prind^e.  It  ia  founded  on  the  consideration 
Aat  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  marently  boonded  by  a  straigfat  line, 
tbe  phuie  of  Uie  circle-vhich  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  thnngfa  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  abo  perpendienkr  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  tbe  dis- 
tanoes  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
tiiat  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angl«l  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  son 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
[xobliNn  to  find  tbe  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result}  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible,  even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accural  the  instant  at  whidi  tbe  phaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarehus  there  were  no  mean*  of  meastiring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
fiirt,  be  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  &  right  angle  bj 
about  half  a  minute  only;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  dutance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  tmentioiaabouttwentytimeiasgKBt,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  neoriy  as  400  to  1 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  aim  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distanccK,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.  Aristorchus  aasumea  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  neariy  four  times  too  great.  The  ^eoiy 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  mag^tudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighboniiiood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84'.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 

Samelrica]  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
;e  trigonometry  was  Known.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  &ct,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
nest  generation.  [£rato8thbnbs.}  Aristaicbus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameten  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earths 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  hare  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
aiapAuint  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Somn,  Sci^  i.  20.)  This  instrument  is  said  to 
hare  been  invented  by  Arutarchtu  ( VttniT.  iz.  9) : 
it  connsted  of  an  improved  gKomoK  [Anaxihak- 
Dib],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
sontal  plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
■ur&ce  having  the  extremity  of  tlie  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  anries  m^bt  be  measured  directly 
by  am  instead  n  by  their  tangenU.  The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diometej  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
AristarchuB  must  aficrwuds  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
in^tplrtis  (WaUis,  Op.  vol  iii.  p.  615)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  wtfA  fuyt- 
&c  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristoichns  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  peridied  with  the  Alexandrian 
librarr. 

It  naa  been  the  oimmon  tqnnioD,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times,  that  Aristaithns  agreed  with  Philidaiu 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  toe  earth.  Plutarch  {de  /ac.  in  orb,  lun. 
p.  922)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chna  oiufit  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 

SvonW/iftvi),  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
at  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  ita  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
ISXiMtft  ^fTO  Sttir  'AfiffTopx^i  T.  A.);  and 
Diogenes  LaSrUus,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  rpit  'Apitrrapx'"'- 
Sext.  Eatpa.aA).Ma&.f.ilO,ci  Stofaaeva,  i  26.) 
Aichimedei,  in  the  ^lat^itnp  (i.  &X  nfitn  to  the 
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same  theory.  (ifroTf0«T(u  7^  k.  t.  A.)  But  tiie 
treatise  vcfd  fuyMiy  contains  not  a  woid  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
mointttins  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probaUe,  that  AriBlonhns  ad(q>ted  it  r»- 
ther  as  a  kipoOmit  for  particnbr  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  univcne. 
In  feet,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  {PlaL  t^uaeid. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypotbetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  {Cleick.  d.  Oriech,  Attrtmtnae,  p.  468,  &c) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  tf-ofEfiinis  allod- 
ed  to  above,  that  Arirtarchiu  had  much  jaster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  huge,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  ia 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antidpation 
of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observationa 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  lefiite — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tmth  on  these  points,  it  is  [OMbable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  neatly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  (de  Die  Naiali,  c  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarcbns  the  invention  of  the  magnM  amtu  of 
2484  yean. 

A  Latin  tianalation  of  the  treatise  *fpl  ixy^tk' 

was  published  by  Oeor.  Valla,  Venet.  UffS,  and 
another  by  Coramandine,  Pisauri,  157*2.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  WaUis,  Oxon. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iiL  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  tnnalation,  and  an  editaon 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1610.  (Delambre,  HkLie 
rAtiTvnomin  AndamB,  liv.  i  ch^.  5  and  9 ;  La- 
place, du  Monde,  p.  381 ;  Schmibocb  in  Ersdi 
and  Gruber's  Entydoj^ddie.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Ap/ffTo^xoi)  of  Teoea,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  a.  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  i.  v.;  Euseb.  Ch-m.  ArmenJ) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stoba^  Tit  63.  §  9,  tib  120.  f  2 ;  Athen. 
xiil  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  title*  of  three  of  hisphiys, 
namely,  the  'AirKAi|s-i^r,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'AxiAAnit, 
which  Ennins  translated  into  Latin  (Festns,  ■.  v. 
prolaio  aen),  and  the  TibraAsi.    (Stobaeus,  ii. 

1. 8  1.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARGTE,  a  pcunter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchue,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)  [P.  S.} 
ARI'STEAS  ('Apurrcai),  of  Proconnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrgbius  or  Democbares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  acvoidiog  to  Suidas,  about  the 
tinie  of  GroMU  and  Cyms.  The  aoceonla  of  hia 
life  aie  as  fobnhnis  as  tluee  abont  Aharis  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  whidi  H^»do- 
tus  (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
It^y,  be  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340 
years  after  lus  death,  and  according  to  thu  tradi- 
tion AristeAa  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centny  before  the  Chriatiaa  en;  ud  thm  an 
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otkcv  tnditioiM  wliidi  plaw  lum  before  Uw  time  of 
HMiter,or  describe  bimaaacontemporarj  and  teacb- 
eroTHMDer.  (Sttab.xir.p.  639.)  Intheaccoontof 
Herodotus  (ir.  13—16),  Tzeties  (CbiL  iL  724, 
&c.)  and  Suidaa  ((.  «.),  Aristeaa  was  a  magician, 
who  nu«  after  his  deadi,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-oiter  its  body  accordii^  to  its  idea* 
mm.  He  was,  like  Abans,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum,  Herodotus  calls  him 
tbe  laTouiite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (^mh- 
S6JiiHf».wTos),  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
tbe  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
hsTS  visited  the  conntries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
Tnaipaf,  Qmmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written  an 
e|Hc  poem,  in  three  books,  called  rd  'Api/i^owcia,  in 
whiui  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  hare  seea.  Tbia  woric,  which 
was  nnqneationably  full  «f  marvdkns  stories,  was 
nevnthdess  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historic^  and 
geogi^ikal  infiMmBtion,  and  some  writm  reckoned 
Aruleas  among  the  logogruphera.  But  it  was 
DeTwtheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Stnbo  (i.  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  hin  an  cbi)p  7^  tf  tu  i\Xas. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeia"  is  firequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancienU  (Pans.  L  24.  S  6,  v.  7.  g  9 ;  Pot 
Inz,  ix.  6 ;  OeUius,  ix.  4 ;  PHn.  If.  ^f.  viL  % 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longinus  (De  &iblim.  x.  4)  and  Tietzes  {OuL 
viL  686,  &C.).  Tbe  existeDce  of  the  poem  is  thus 
•tteited  beyond  all  donbt ;  but  Ui«  aocienta  them- 
aelvea  denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(DiouTB.  HaL  Jud.  de  Tkwyd.  23.)  It  se^  to 
have  fidleo  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
das  oJao  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossiua, 
De  Hut,  Oraee.  p.  10,  Ac  ed.  Westermanu ;  Bode, 
Getek.  der  £j»iiek.  DiML  pp.  472—478.)  [L.  &.} 
ARI'STEAS  CAptfTW).  I.  Stm  of  Adei- 
mantoa.  [Abibtbi7s.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguiabcd  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thooaaud.  (Xen.  iv.  1. 
S  28,  tL  I  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonke,  was  tbe  victor  at  the  Olymmc 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  panenthim  on  ue 
Bune  day,  OL  191.  (Paua.  v.  21.  S  5;  Kiause, 
Oiyatpia,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  ArRive,  who  invited  Pyrrhua  to  Argos, 
B,  c:.  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Aat^ns  GonataiL    (PluC  i>ml.  30.) 

fi.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  {L.L. 
X.  7£,  cd.  MUUer.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  waa  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  dutingoished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents,  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
Ua  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (&  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  tbe  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleaxar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
sevmty  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  couhi 
taanilate  it  into  Greek.  On  thor  anival  in 
CSgypt,  the  ddm  wen  noeived  with  great  distine- 
tion  1^  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  bi  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
sevens-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  vennoD 
ti  the  Pentateuch,  whidi  wis  caDed,  from  the 
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nnmbw  of  the  tzanstators,  mmt  roAt  iSSofxJiiui'Ta 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend' 
ed  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  andet  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
nven  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
ktter  fiom  Aristeas  to  hia  brother  Philocmtes,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  tbe  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  ii  probably  die  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  snortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  <tf  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  yean  298  and  285  n.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  b.  c  It  may  have  oblauied  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  $eventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  versios  were  tnna- 
lated  iy  difiereat  persona  and  at  nriona  timei. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  iru  fint  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schaid,  BasiL  1&6], 
8to.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxfcod,  1692,  8vo.i  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  BibUolK.  Pair.  a.  p. 
771.    (Fabrics  mb.  Grate,  iil  660.) 

The  stoiy  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  intei^  ' 
^ters  is  told,  diiefly  on  the  anthori^  (tf  the  let- 
ter bnt  diffsring  from  it  in  some  points,  hj  Aristi^ 
balua,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (m.  EmtA,  Pra^ 
Bam.  ziiL  12),  Pbilo  Judaeoa  {ViL  Mo*.  2),  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant,  JmL  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (CcAtyrt, 
ad  Graec  p.  13,  ApoL  p.  72,  DiaL  cuai  Trypk.  p. 
297),  Irenaeos  {Adv.  Uaer.  lii.  26),  Clemens 
Alexandrinna  (jEfraas.  L  p.  250),  Tvtnllian 
{Apotog.  18),  fiusebuia  (Pnqt.  Etam,  Tiii  1), 
Athanasius  {SgHop.  S.  Scr^  iL  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  {Oil«A.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphimins  {De 
Mau.  et  Pond,  3),  Jerome  {Priu/.  m  PentalauA; 
QuaeiL  m  Gene*.  Prooem.),  Augustine  {Da  Cw, 
Dei,  xviii  42,  43),  Chrysosbmi  {Adv.  Jud.  i,  p, 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (/a  PioIm.  2),  and 
Theodoret    (Pra^.  ta  Ptalm.)  [P.  S,] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaun 
in  darit  ney  marUe  which  were  found  at  Hadrian^ 
villa  at  TiVoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Cqiit»- 
linemuseom.  They  bear  the  inscription  APlCTEAO 
KAI  HAnuC  A*POAICIEIC.  l^om  the  s^Ie  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  ftem  tlie  ^aoa 
where  they  were  discovered.  Windtelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  at  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Pafutj  but 
of  better  woikmanship,  from  which  some  writer* 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
tw<f  centaurs  ore  fiilly  described  by  Winckelmann 
( WeHee,  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  vii  247),  and 
^gured  by  Cavaceppi  {RaticoUa  di  Siatue^  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Fo^ni  {Afnt.  Capit,  tav.  13, 14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTElUES('ApiirT<airs).  1.  SrakofLyrima- 
ehoa,  the  Athenian  statemun  and  gaieral,makes  hi* 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  Bi  C.  (Mar.  Par.  £0.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  jtutest 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistodea ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viiL  79,  82,  and  95J  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  conunanded  the  Athenians  in 
tihe  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydidea 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  Mwe  in  die  words  tAv  'hpuir^m 
M»r.  (i  91,  T.  1&)  IntbeGoiBiHrfPhAiihe 
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^  example  of  the  Yirtne,  bo  rare  among  ttateft- 
nea,  of  justice,  and  is  nid  "to  have  become  sin^- 
larly  fiunoua  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  bat  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Dcmo»- 
thenea  he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  ipipin  (c. 
AriOoer.  pp.  689, 690),  andinAeachineihehastne 
title  of  "  the  Just,"  (&  Tim.  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  Qet.  pp.  7  9. 
L36,90.1L18,20,ed.Stepk}  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  hare,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelias  Nepos,  Plutarch's  detailed  biography, 
dwiTod  from  Tarunis  souices,*  good  and  bad. 

Hu  fiimOy,  ire  ata  told,  was  aodent  and  noble 
(Cal&as  th«  torch-bearer  was  his  conno) ;  be  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Geistbenes  (Ptnt.  2,  An. 
Snuy  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  accouit,  partly 
from  pentHud  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistodes.  They  fought  together,  Ariiteides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Hiltiades  hniried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  eity,  be  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perh^  in 
conseqaence,  he  waa  archon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  saffiu«d 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  vhicb 
'  be  had  incnned  by  hia  scrupnkiis  hoDMty  and 
tigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
farther,  with  the  trinm[jk  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
■aid,  his  own  name  oa  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  ooontryman,  vho  knew  him  not,  bat 
tot^  it  iD  tbat  any  dtiiea  shonld  be  cdled  jiwl  "|  jmu 
beyond  his  ndgbboon.  The  sentence  seems  to 
hare  still  been  in  force  in  480  ( Heiod.  viiL  79 ; 
VmLcAriilog.  ii.  p.  802.1 16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegins  with  news  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  recondled.  Is  the  battie  itself  he  did 
good  ierrica  by  dislodging  ^e  enemy,  with  a  band 
zaiied  and  annad  by  lumsel^  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  be  was  strategus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seeoi,  bnt  not  the  sole  (Pint,  Aritt,  11,  but 
oomp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
donbt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  dne  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest.  Tli^  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Perna  and  the  fean  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  aMribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  ur>ta  'ApurTtiSov  embra- 
cing tiiem.  (c  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claima  of  Tegea,  lod  the  anangenoits  of  Pansaniaa 
with  regard  to  tiieir  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
fintbet  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocntioJ  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  ipurriia  by  conceding  them  to 
Pl^aea  (comp,  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  iz.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  m  Flataea  and  ettablishment  of  the 
Qeutheria,  or  Feast  of  F^eedmn.  On  tiie  retnm 

"  Plutarch  in  bis  Ansteides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  Callia- 
thenes,  Idomeneus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
wrote  an  'ApurrclSiii  (Diog-  Laert.  *.  60,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetias,  and  Cratems :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles (see  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Epfaoma, 
Charon  Lampsacenna,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  &  c.),  and  Stesimtottus  Thamu,  Deinon, 
HHideidea  Pontieiu,  and  Neaatbea;  periiftps  also 
the  Attbides  of  Hdlanieu  and  PbUochorna,  and 
tfi»(^of  lOB. 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  taeaa  to  have  acted  in  cbeerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (Heracl.  Poot.  1 );  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  tbat  secured  ton  it  its 
walls ;  as  pn^oaing,  m  accordane>  with  his  policy, 
peibaps  also  m  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
prodoced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  ^  archonsbip  and  areiopagus  to  all  citizens 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  tlut  1^  his  ccdieagne  and  disciple,  Cunon,  he 
had  thegjoiyofobtaimng  for  Athena  the  command 
vS  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  bim  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  uie  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This  first 
^pot  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  conunon  treasury 
at  Delot,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  aiW  times,  as  maiking  tbor  Satomian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitntioQ 
followed  it,  his  laat  recorded  act  He  lived,  Theo- 
phrastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  Thirlwall's  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  measure 
unjust  and  expedient.  Daring  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimon's  coadjator  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  Hs 
died,  according  to  snne,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certunly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostrodsm  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  aa 
Nepoa  states,  in  468.  (See  Clintm,  F.H.  'miba 
azs  469, 4S8.) 

A  tomb  waa  shewn  in  Phtanh's  time  at  Phale- 
mm,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
be  did  not  leave  enov^  behind  him  to  pay  for  hia 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  riietoric  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plat  27 1  camp. 
Dem.  e.  ZepC  491.  26),  tbat  his  son  Lyrimaehna 
received  lands  andnumqrbyadMreeof  AkaUadea; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  graod-dau^ter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  &r  as  we 
kaow,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  eponymna, 
among  the  pentaoosiomedimni :  the  wan  may  hare 
destroyed  bis  property ;  we  can  hardly  qaeatkm 
the  story  from  Aeachines,  tiw  disdple  in  Socntea, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  nude  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  jostice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  deeUned  off  en  of 
his  aseistaaee ;  that  be  died  poor  is  oertain.  Thia 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  hones^ 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  Mf 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  ssid,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  conn- 
try''*  interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
pn»^  and  be  certainly  dii^ajv  a  soose,  veiy  un- 
ninal,  of  the  dtttisa  of  nntiini  to  naticm. 

8.  Son  of  Lyrimadms,  grmdson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  aa  brought 
by  his  bther  to  Soctates  as  a  future  pupiL  In 
the  Theaetetus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  hia 
sodety,  bat,  after  leaving  him  prematorely,  hwt  all 
he  had  gained ;  an  aoeoont  whieh  is  nnikiUhllj 
expanded  and  put  in  the  month  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  llieages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  Zociss,  p.  179,  a,  &c;  TbtaA.  p.  151,  a; 
TiMff.V.  131,  a.!  [A.  H.  a] 

3.  oaa  of  AnUfpns,  an  A^enian  con- 
mandor  of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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tlw  Ora«k  fWM  in  a  a  42fi  ud  484.  (Thae. 

ir.  60,  75.) 

4.  An  £lean,  conqoeied  in  the  timed  ibc«  at 
the  Ol^rmpi^  "1  ^  Diaokw  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  taogn'  hone-iace  at  the  ManwaB  gusxt. 
(Pkna.  n.  16.  §  3.) 

ARISmDES,  P.  AELIUS  C^>l<rrWSnO> 
■nrnamed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  moit  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetoriciana  of  the  lecond  centniy 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Endaemou,  a  prieit  of 
Zens,  and  bom  at  Adnani  in  M;ua,  according  to 
amoM  in  A.  D.  129,  and  ancofding  to  othen  in  a.  d. 
117.  He  dliewed  extraiNrdinary  talenu  even  in 
hu  eariy  youth,  and  devoted  hiniKlf  with  an  al- 
iDDSt  nnjnTaUeled  seal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  i^peaied  to  him  the  arorthieat  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  he  coltivsled  poetry  aa 
an  amuement.  Betktea  the  rhetorician  Herodei 
Atdem,  whom  he  heaid  at  Atheoa,  he  alio  received 
inatnietiona  from  Anatocle*  at  Perganuu,  turn 
Pdemoa  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (Philoitr.  VO.  Soph.  ii.  9; 
Snidaa,  §.  in  'AfMaTcl9i)s ;  Ariiteid.  Oral.  Jim.  m 
Abm.  pu  80,  ed.  Jebb.)  After  being  Diffidently 
prepaied  tor  hia  {voMtaion,  he  teamed  lor  bcmim 
lime,  and  viuted  wions  plaeea  in  Ana,  Africa, 
especially  %ypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
lie  talenti  and  acquirements,  which  [acceded  him 
everywhere,  waa  ao  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  hia  honour  in  aeveial  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  bit  preoence.  (Ariatwd.  OmL 
Aegypt.  ii.  p.  S31,  ftc. ;  Philoatr.  VU.  Sopit.  il  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  before  hia  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  yean.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
hia  Botracted  iUness  prevented  hia  prosecuting  hia 
itiiaiea,  for  be  was  weU  at  interrala ;  and  in  hia 
"Semionee  Sacri"  (l^ti  Aivm,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
hia  iDneas  and  hia  recovery),  he  relates  that  ho  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
•tndiea.  During  thia  period  and  afterwarda,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
eomit  of  ita  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  ezcui^ 
none  into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towna.  {Serm.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  3-24, 
Slc)  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
AnicUna,  whose  acqnuntanoe  he  had  formed  in 
Ionia,  ud  when  in  a.  178,  Smyrna  waa  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Arii- 
leidea  nmeaoited  tbe  d^ilonhle  condition  of  the 
atj  and  its  inbaUtants  in  auch  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  lie  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
Tooaly  aaaisted  the  Smymaeana  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smymaeana  ahewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  him  a  biasen  statue  in 
dtdr  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  tbeir 
town.  (Philoatr.  ViL  Sc^  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
£jpitL  ad  M.  AvnL  ei  Cammod.  I  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  actxpt- 
ed  only  the  o&eo  of  priest  of  Asclepiua,  which  he 
bold  antil  hia  death,  about  a.  r>.  I  ilO,  oooording  to 
•one^  at  tbe  age  of  60,  and  according  lo  othen  of 
70.  Tbe  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  auch  great  honoun 
there,  is  probably  the  reaaon  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  {AntkoL  PlaiauL  p>  876)  be  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  SmjrniL  The  memoiy  of  Aria- 
tddoa  WM  baooured  m  Hwal  andant  towna  tqr 


■tatoN.  (Idban.  .^Mllfi£l.)  One  of  these  vb- 
pieaenting  the  rhetondan  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
diacoveied  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  tbe  Vatican  mit  ieum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconti, 
leonogrt^  Grecq.  i.  phite  zxzi.  p.  378,  &c ;  Bar- 
toli,  Ditmrt.  HiU.  Mtmo  Venmae,  Venna,  1745, 
4t^ 

The  -woAt  of  Ariateides  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orationa  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
tnatiBes  on  rhetorical  sohijecta  of  little  value,  vis. 
«<I>1  woXn-uml  A^yov  jcu  i^sAoSs  A^yw. 
Seme  of  his  ontions  are  euti^ea  on  tha  power  of 
certain  divinities,  othen  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  aa  Smyrna,  Cizyena,  Rome  ;  one  amooff  tlran 
ia  a  P^^np  >  tijwniima^  ynrl  fg\  inutstion  td  uat  cf 
laoeratee.  Others  <gain  treat  on  mbjeett  cod- 
nectad  with  rhetoric  and  eloqaeoce.  The  six 
orations  called  Itpal  \iyoi,  whitJ)  were 'mentionad 
above,  have  attracted  .eonaideiable  attention  in 
modem  times*  on  account  of  the  various  storied 
they  contain  respecting  the  cniea  of  the  aick  in 
temptea,  and  mi  aocouit  of  tlie  qjai^t  reaem- 
Uance  between  these  duee  and  those  aafd  to  ba 
effected  by  Heemeriam.  ^  (Thoriadns,  OpmeuL  iL 
p.  129,  Ac)  A  list  («  the  oatioDB  extant 
aa  well  aa  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeidea,  is  given 
in  Fabridus  (BM.  Gr.  n.  p^  15,  &c.),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  (CndL  ikr  OriedL 
SemUmmk  p>  821,  &e.)  Aristeidea  aa  an  oiator 
la  modi  superior  to  the  majority  of  ritetoridaas  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shim  and  make  a  momentaiy  impresaiim  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  briUIant  and  dasiUug 
style.  Ansteidea,  with  whom  thon^t  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, ezpretaed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rbetoridana,  at  hia  firat  interview 
with  the  anperor,  M-  Aurelius,  by  saying,  oOk 
4<r/iir  tAh  ifuiiwrm'^  d\Ad  rwr  ixfutowrtm, 
(Pbilostr.  1^.  Si^k.  iL  9.  §  2  i  SopaL  PnUg.  as 
.<<ru<»ilp.738,ed.  Dind.)  He  deiyised  the  ailly 
puns,  the  shallow  wittidams  and  insignificant  or- 
namenU  of  his  contemporaries,  and  aought  nouriah- 
roent  for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  andentib 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavoun  to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  Inief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  defident  in  case  and  dear- 
neaa.  Hia  sentiments  are  oftm  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intderable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  spon  for  himselt  His 
oraUons  remind  ns  of  a  man  who  is  [bnd  of  hear- 
ii^  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  delects, 
howevo,  AristeUes  is  still  unsurpaased  1^  any  ^ 
bis  Gontmnpacariei.  His  adnurars  compared  him 
to  Demostiienes,  and  even  Aristddes  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  Thia  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  bim  enemies  and  opponenta, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladiua  (Liban. 
Epi^.  546),  Sergiua,  and  Porphyrias.  (Suid.  i.  xm.) 
But  the  number  of  hia  admiren  waa  fas  greater, 
and  aeveral  learned  grammarians  wrote  comnwn- 
taiiea  on  hia  orations.  Besides  Athaoanna,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
mationa  Aiiateides,  and  also  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeidea,  whidi  have  been  published  by 
Traomel  (iScktta  as  Ariltidit  ObI»m%  Fiaakl 
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1826*  Rfo.),  and  by  Dindc^  (voL  iiL  of  hu  edition 
of  Aruteides)(  and  which  contain  a  gnat  many 
things  of  importance  foi  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  aloo  contain  numerous  fnRments 
of  works  now  lost  The  greater  part  of  these 
Bchtriia  are  probably  cocipilationa  from  the  com- 
raenlaries  of  Arethas,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Masson,  OotleelaMa  HtMbtriea  Ariiiuiit 
aamm  tt  vstoas  ywtoirtii,  cnlim  diromologieo 
digetbi,  in  the  editiwi  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorl  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Coster  published  at  Baael 
a  I>atin  tranBlation,  in  which  many  pawases  were 
skiUoUy  corrected.  This  transktiott,  togeuer  with 
the  Greek  text,  waa  r»«ditad  bjr  P.  Ste^was 
1604,  in  8  Tols.  8vo.  A  better  editiim,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Sainud  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  Toll.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  R«iske*s 
Ataamlvergiomea  m  AvcL  Oraee.  vol.  iii  .  Morelli 
in  1761  the  oration  Mpos  Anrro^  Mft 
whk^  he  had  diaeonced  in  a  VenMian 
MS.  It  waa  afterwaida  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wol^  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration 
^ifainst  Leptines  (Halle,  )  789),  and  by  Orauert  in 
his  Dxlamatkmm  LeptiMoe.  (Bonn,  1827,  8ro.) 
This  edition  of  Orauert  contain*  also  an  oratitm 
wpit  AiifMoMin)  vcp)  dreXsfot,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A.  Bfai,  and  published  in  his  A'oea 
CoUeeL  Script  VeL  yoL  L  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  voriu  of  Aristeides,  wljich  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  publi^ed  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipce,  1829,  3  toI*.  8to.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Abtuts.  1.  Of  Thebes,  waaone 
the  most  celebnted  Greek  paintera.  His  fidh« 
waa  Ariatodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxeuidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (PUn.  xxxt.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  cmitemponiry  of  Apelles 
(PUn.  xxxt.  36.  §  19%  and  flourished  abont  360- 
330  &  c.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
iim  described  Plhiy  (Le.) ;  **Ib  ramhim  pnmus 
animum  ptnzit  et  sensna  hominum  ezi»eBHt,  qnae 
Toamt  Oiaeci  4f9>t,  item  perturbationes,*'  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  fiselings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  ftar  could  be  {Mainly  seen  lest  the 
chikl  should  anek  blood  inatend  of  milk.  (Anikal. 
Grace  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  (Leti.  1)  has 
diewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  diwnsL  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  mudi,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictuiea  waa  a  suppliant, 
whose  Toioe  yon  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Lc.\ 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (tfi.  40.  |  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  worics, 
Pliny  (Jb.  36.  g  19)  tells  ns,  that  he  punted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tymnt  of  Elatea,  repreaentii^  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
roinae ;  and  that  long  af^r  his  death,  Attolus,  king 
of  PergamuB,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (/£.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8]  Pliny  tells  us,  tlmt  when  Mtunmius  was 
selling  the  spniU  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
tare  of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  seateicei, 


but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discoreied  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attains, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
whidi  was  exp(»ed  to  pnUk  view  at  Rome.  TIm 
comfflentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  paa- 
sagea  refer  to  the  same  iuctiir&  (See  also  Strab. 
viii  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  waa  called 
wops-owt^  (Athen.  sil  ^  567*  h.)  He  waa 
aomewnat  hanh  in  his  colonnng.  {VMa.  xxxr.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  sane  authorities,  the  inren- 
tioQ  of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  {DieL  cfAtiL  s.ol 
Painting,  pp.  685, 686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeidea, 
and  its  perfectioQ  to  Praxiteles ;  but  PUny  ob- 
serves, that  there  w«e  extant  encaustic  jMctnns  of 
Pd^motus,  Nicanor,  and  Anesibaa.  (stxv.  S9.) 

AnsteideB  kfi  two  sma,  Nkohu  rm  Ariatoo, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art  [Aribton  ;  Nicntffl.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disdple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  i  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightiy  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (CataL 
Art.  t.  9.  Ambmdei.) 

Aristeides  of.Tbebes. 


Nicero^  Ariston,  Ari^eides, 

■on.  son.  diadple^ 


Anboides  and  EuphrantH'* 
disciples. 

3.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebnted  fitthiaststoes  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horaed  chariots^  Knee  he  waa 
the  disciple  of  Polycletos,  he  miut  have  flonriabed 
abont  388  &  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Pei4itt« 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  tiie  Olym- 
pic stadium.  fPaua.  vi  SO.  J  7;  BoAh,  Oarp.  Jnr- 
scr^p.  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  Athsns,  one  of  the  earficat 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  be  became  a  Chris-- 
tian.  He  is  described  by  Jcmme  as  a  inost  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  ChriBtianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  A.  a,  was  imbsed  with  the  principles  at 
the  Greek  phikwophy.  It  ia  said  that  the  ^wlegjr 
of  Jnitin,  who  was  also  a  philoac^ther,  ma,  to  m 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeidea. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseb. 
HuL  EccUt.'rf, 'A,  Ciron-Armen,;  Hienm.  d«  Vir. 
IllMt,^;  £^.adMaffn.OraLS4,p.327.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  autiior  of  a  woric  entitled 
MiLKSUCA  (MAifnani  or  MiAiitrtaxol  A^Tm), 
which  waa  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  ux  books  at 
the  leasL  (,Harpocnt.  *.  v.  S^qonfs.)  It  waa 
transhited  into  Latin  by  L.  Corneliua  Saenna,  « 
contmnporary  of  SuUa,  and  it  seons  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (PIuL  Cram. 
32;  Ovid.  TruL  il  413,  414,  443,444;  Ludan, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeidea  u  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  titie  of  his  work  ia 
sui^wsed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  MtUnan, 
as  miplied  to  worits  of  fiction.  Some  writen  think 
that  his  work  wna  imitated  by  AppulnuS  in  hia 
JUetemotptoss^  and  by  Lacian  in  his  ImAu. 
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The  1^  utd  coontrj  of  ArijteidM  are  Onknown, 

but  ths  title  of  hia  woi^  is  thoogbt  to  broar  the 
«Hijecture  that  he  mu  a  native  of  Hiletui,  Vos^ 
■iiu  (de  HitL  Oraee.  p.  401,  ed,  Westermann) 
mpfioaea,  that  he  ma  the  lame  penon  u  the  Aru- 
teidea  of  Miletaa,  whoae  woA%  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Puaian  hiatoif  (2ut<AiJat,  'iToAuni,  tttpruid) 
are  aeTeral  tmiea  quoted  Plutarch  (J*aTvIL\ 
and  that  the  author  of  the  hiabakal  worii  w§pl 
KAtM  waa  alao  the  mm  penoo.  (SchoL  Pind. 
Fgik.  uL  14.)  [P.  &] 

ARIST£IDBS  QUINTILIA'NUS  QAptgrtl. 
9nt  KvbTihMDvt),  the  ntfaw  of  m  treatbe  in  thne 
}to6k»  on  moMC  (n<|il  Hevn*^).  Nothing  it 
known  of  hia  hiatny,  nor  ia  be  mentioned  by  any 
andent  writer.  Bnt  he  muat  hara  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
amia  Capdla,  who  haa  made  oae  of  thia  treotiae  in 
iuwoAJMNi^limPUIoMaeitMarami,  lifai  9. 
It  aeena  inobaUe  idio  that  ne  mnat  be  placed  he- 
fore  Ptolemy,  once  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
Saeaet  between  that  writer  and  his  predecesaon 
withreapect  to  the  number  of  the  mode^  (Aristox- 
enuB  icckoned  13,  hia  fellowers  15,  but  Pttriemy 
«ulj7.  SeeAiisteid.^22,33;Pbd.ifanH.ii.9.) 

The  wwlc  of  Aiwaidea  ii  peifai^  the  moat 
nfairiib  of  iD  tlM  udent  mideal  tmtiaea.  It 
embraces,  bendea  the  tfae«y  of  music  (dpfuvunl)  in 
the  modMu  seiue,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  cmd- 
prehended  under  fiotwunf,  which  latter  acienoe 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  hannoniouB  di^osition  of  ereiything  in 
nature.  Tbe  first  book  treats  of  Harmomet  and 
ItAjftim ;  the  fermer  subject  being  conudered  under 
the  onul  heads  of  Sounda,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Tnmsition,  and  Conpoaition  {fu- 
Xamo^).  Tbe  aecond,  <rf  the  monl  efiecU  and 
powcn  of  mnue ;  and  tbe  third  of  the 
Bumerial  latioa  iriiich  d«&M  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
admce  generally.  Ariateides  refers  (p.  B7)  to  an- 
other work  of  ua  own,  UtfA  IloatTac^t,  which  is 
losL  He  makes  no  direct  aUnsion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  wnters  oa  music,  except  Ariatoxenus. 

The  oob'  editira  of  Ariateides  ia  that  of  Mei- 
bomiua.  It  ia  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Manianua  Capella,  m  hia  col- 
lection entitled  Antiguae  Muneaa  Auctont  SepUm, 
Amsu  1632.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  andent  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Fianuw  (tf  Beiliu.  (Fabric  £i6^  Cniee. 
™L  H.  pu  m)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Sahos,  a  writer  mentioned 
Iqr  Vsm>  in  hia  entitled  **  Hebdomadea,"  as 
an  uthority  for  the  opinioii,  that  tbe  moon  com- 
pleted her  drcuit  in  twenh^-eight  daya  exactiy. 
(AuL  GelL  N.  A.  iiL  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTKT«US  ALE'XIUa.  [Albuus  Anis- 

ARISTEUSCA(»ffTfifi),orARISTEASCA/>w- 
T^ai, Herod.).  1.  ACorinthian,sanof  Adeimnntna, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidtfea  in  iu  wvolt,  &  c  432.  With  Potidaea 
be  waa  ooDneeted,  nut  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  rohuteeia,  aerving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  hia  airival  com- 
nander-in-chief  of  the  allied  infimtiy,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Callias,  but  waa  outmanceuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  waa  suc- 
ceaafttl,  and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  purauit 
be  fimnd  bimwlf  cut  o^bat  by  a  bold  onme  made 


his  way  with  slight  loaa  into  the  town.   This  waa 

now  bk>ckaded,  and  Ariatens,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  hinuelf  with  a  garrison  of  fiOO,  and  the 
rest  make  their  tray  to  aea.  Thia  escape  waa 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  wai&re  in  Chald- 
dioe,  and  UMottatiDnB  for  md  from  Pdoimuieain, 
Finallyt  not  kng  befm  the  snmnder  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  B.  a  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  amfaasaadoi*  from  Pdoponnesus  for  the 
cswt  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  OdiyaiaD 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambaa- 
ladwa  there  by  Sadocua,  hia  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partiy  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  abtlitf  of  Ariatena,  partiy  in  ntaliatioa 
fc«  £e  crudties  practised  l^^  Sparta,  be  was  imnifr- 
dtately  put  to  death.  (Tbnc.  L  6<^5,  U.  67 ; 
HenDd.  vii.  187;  TUriwall'B  Oneot,  iiLpp.  102 
—4,  16%  &)  [A.  H.  a] 

%  A  ConntUn,  waa  of  PelBehai^  ona  of  tha 
conunanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidanuuis,  b.  c.  436.  (Tbuc  L  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  a.  c  423.  (Thne. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argiva,  the  son  Cbaimn,  conquered  in 
the  Didi^  at  tba  Olysoie  gnaei.  (PMn,  irj. 
9.  S  1.) 

ARI'STIAS  ('Apwrlot),  a  dnmatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pfatinaa,  whose  tranb  Pansaniaa  (ii.  IS.  | 
6)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  bther,  wen  surpaiaed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus./.  e.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sopbodea  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  bttter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  nndoobtedly  Satyric,  viz.  the  K^fMt  and 
Cydops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  via.  Antaeus, 
OvpheuB,  and  Atalanto,  which  may  have  been 
tiagediea.  (Coup,  Atlioi.  xv.  686,  a ;  Pollux, 
viL  31 ;  Welcker,  IXe  OriadL  Tragodie*,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('AptorlMv),  a  philosopher  dther 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himaelf  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  &  c.  87,  in  the  first  Hithridatic  war. 
His  early  hutocy  is  preserved  by  Athenaena  (v. 
p.  21 1,  &c)^  oa  the  anthori^  of  PosidiMiioB  of 
Apameia,  the  instmctor  of  Ckiro.  By  him  be  ia 
called  Athenion,  whereai  Pansnnias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  {L  e.)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  dtisen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aiution, 
a  Mippodtion  confirmed  hj  the  case  of  one  Soaias 
mentioned  by  Theophrastua,  whose  name  waa 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  drcumstancea. 
Athenion  or  Ariation  was  the  ill^timate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athmian 
dtiitm.  He  married  early,  and  b^an  at  the  same 
ttOM  to  teach  ^lilosophy,  which  he  did  with  gnat 
saocesa  at  Meaaene  and  Larieaa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontua,  then 
at  war  vrith  Rome,  and  became  one  (tf  the  moat 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  auch  gbwing  colours,  that  his  country- 
roen  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
veinment  seems  to  have  bem  of  the  most  cniel 
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ncter,  to  that  be  ii  q;>okeii  of  with  abhonence  by 
Plutarch  {Pneaepi.  ger.  Re^.  p.  809),  and  claaed 
by  him  with  Nabii  and  Catiline.  He  lent  Apelli- 
con  of  Teo>  to  plunder  the  Kured  treaanry  of  Deloa, 
[Afbuicon],  though  Appiao  {Mi&rid.  p.  189} 
Bay*,  that  thia  had  already  been  dona  for  him  by 
Mithiidatei,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  ineana  of  the 
money  resulting  &om  thii  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  nipreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  nege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peuaena,  the  lattar  of  which  was 
occniued  by  Aichelaus,  the  gimeral  of  Mithridates. 
The  sufferings  within  the  dty  from  fiunijie  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  haTS  even  doToured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  1^  stmn*  and  Solla  gave  ordos 
to  sjan  aeitlur  hx  nor  age.  Ariation  fled  to  the 
Aenpolis,  having  first  bunt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  nse  the  wood*WMk  of  that  bnilding  ftr 
battering-rsms  and  other  inatrameuta  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  difine  Tengeanoe  for  tiiis  im- 
piety PkDianias  (L  20.  g  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disBMB  whk&  aftwwarda  tanninated  Snlla^ 
life.  [O.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARI'STION  ('A^fwr),  a  sorseon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alezuidzian  scho<^  was  the  son 
of  Paaicratea,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Madttmam.  cc  24,  26.  pp.  )80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  req)ect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c.,  as  he  lived  after  Nymphodoms  (Oiibas.  ibid. 
p.l80),andbeforeHeliod(mi8(p.l61).  [WjV.O.] 

AKISTIPPUS  ('A^trrof).  1.  Of  LariMa, 
In  Theaaaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lesaona  from 
Ooigias  wh^  he  visited  Tbeasaly.  Ariadppus  ob- 
tained numey  and  troops  from  Uie  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  &ction  oppoaed  to  him,  and  placed 
Meoon,  with  whom  be  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  ovat  these  forces.  (Xea.  Anab.  L  I.  g 
10,  iL  6.1  28;  Plat  JfMom  mit.) 

2.  An  Aigiva,  who  obtained  the  snpreme  power 
at  Aigos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonua  Gonataa, 
aboat  B.  c.  272.    (Plut  Pyrrk.  30.) 

8.  Aq  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aiataa.  He  u  described  hj  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  saise  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyiszmy,  but 
at  first  without  success ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  sncoeeded 
in  the  tirfanDy  1^  AriftomaehDa  II.  (Pint  Aral. 
25,  &c) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fosciis.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('AptoTiinroi),  aon  of  Aritados, 
bom  at  Cyiene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  IschomachiiB  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  OeeMomicus),  and 
by  his  deseriptioB  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
dariia  to  aee  Socrates,  that  ha  want  to  Athou 

"  In  the  extract  from  Oribaaius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volome  of  his  Ciaaia  Audom 
«  VatioKua  OoHeam  EdUi,  Bom.  8to.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vUv  instead  of  mripa  in  p.  152,  L  23, 
and  'ApurrUm  taOmi^'AfirSm  m  f.  168,  L 10. 


ARISTIPPUS. 
for  the  purpose  (Plut  ds  Qviot,  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
B.  c  999.  Diodom*  (xv.  76)  gives  &  c.  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippns,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  fiwts  which  we  know  afaoot  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  Ariitcpk.  Pt»t.  179X 
Lais,  the  courtezan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  bom  B.  c  421. 

Thongh  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  be  wandered  both 
in  principle  end  practice  very  ftr  from  the  twhitig 
and  example  of  his  great  master.   He  was  Inxuri- 
oos  in  Ms  mode  of  living ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  aode^  of  the  notorious 
Lais ;  he  took  money  fi>r  his  t^h'ng  (being  the 
first  of  the  disdplea  of  Socratea  who  did  so,  Diog, 
l4t£rt.  ii  65 ),and  avowed  to  his  instructed  that  he 
residMl  in  a  ferei^  land  in  order  to  eaeape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  m  the  politics  of  his  native  d^. 
(Xan.  Mtm.  ii  1.)    He  passed  put  of  hia  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  ia 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  j^isoner  by  Arta» 
phemes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  frran 
Rhodes  a.  a  396.  (Diod.  Sic  xiv.  79  ;  see  &uckw, 
HkUOrk.Pia.'^%Z.)  Hean>eari,howm(;at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  then  he  noit 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (it.  65,  dtc.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  parson  who  was  the  mere  ^ve 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  {aide 
in  extncting  ^joyment  from  all  drcnmstanoea  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversi^  and  pna- 
perity  alika    They  illustiate  and  confirm  the  two 
BtatemenU  irf  Horace  (^.  L  1. 18),that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristimns  ia  **  anU  ret,  mm 
rtbm  wb^mgen;*  and  (L  17.  28)  that,  **  oaniM 
Aru^ptun  decmU  color  tt  tbOtu  tt  nta."  Thus 
when  reinoached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgencea, 
be  ansirered,  that  there  was  no  ahame  is  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  diigiacefiil  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    Wlien  Dionyaius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  j/im  at  table,  ha  aid,  "  Yoa 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."    Whether  he  was  pri- 
son er  to  a  aatr^,  or  giosdy  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  » 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  bithleaanesa  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  muntained  the  same  cahn 
temper.    To  Xenophon  and  Plato  he  waa  very  ob- 
nozioaa,  aa  we  aee  ftm  the  MamMalnlia  (t. 
where  he  maintains  an  odioua  discnsdon  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjovment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  thou^  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200stadia  fromAthens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.    (See  Stallbaum's  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Afetc^ii^  it. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  spoddng  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    {WieL  ii  23.)    He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  dau^tM*  Arete,  by  whom  it  waa 
communicated  to  h^  son,  the  younger  Aristmpos 
(hence  called  ftqrpoStSaMros),  and  by  him  it  ia 
sud  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  aystem.  liaertina, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (b.  a  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (b.  c  143),  ^ves  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  sacnbed  to  Aristippns,  thongh  he  also 
says  that  Soucrates  of  Rhodes  (b.  a  255)  states, 
that  be  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatisea 
tlcpl  noiSafos,         'Aprrq5^  Htpi  TixVt  and 
many  otbna.  Smne  epistles  attributed  to  him  ■» 
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Anoredly  njeeted  n  Ibigerie*  by  Bentky.  (Dit- 
MrtatwmomPiaitmay^c.^lOi.'^  OnewtiiewU 
to  Arate,  and  its  fparitnmieM  [sorcd,  vaaag 
other  srgumentB,  hj  the  ocnureDce  in  it  of  die 
name  of  a  city  Bear  Cyrene,  Btptwheiif  which  most 
have  been  given  by  the  Mscedoaiaiu,  in  whoae 
dalect  0  atanda  ia^mt  that  tha  name  ia  eqinv»- 
knt  to  ttptrixih  At  vieloriom. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  Itading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenuc  school  in  gene- 
ral, thou^  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  liie 
system  was  wholly  or  eTen  chiefly  drawn  np  by 
the  elder  Aristippos ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  loss  of  contemporary  docitmanta  to  aepante 
the  ports  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cynnak 
phil<wo|4iers,  it  'a  better  here  to  combine  them  alL 
Pnnn  ue  feet  pointed  out  by  Hitter  {OaoUeiU  der 
PUbtopiky  Yu.  3),  that  Aristotle  eitooMa  Endonu 
nUier  tlian  Aiist^ppna  w  dit  rt  prase  ntatite  of  the 
doctrine  Hmt  Fimim  ia  the  ««"—™  bomim  (jBtt. 
NiB.  X.  2),  it  •eanH  pnhafale  that  bat  Uule  of  tbe 
Cyienaie  qrstcm  ia  dna  to  the  finindec  of  the 
sdiooL* 

The  Cyrenues  deqiiied  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inqnirie*  to  Ethios  though  Uun-  inchided  andn 
that  ton  a  much  irider  lange  e£  adeoe*  than  can 
&iriy  be  reckoned  bdong^  to  iL  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippiu  of  neglecting  mathe- 
madca,  as  a  study  not  concerned  with  ^>od  and 
evil,  which,  he  nid,  an  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  (Meb^tlofi.  a.  2.)  They 
divided  Philooophy  into  five  parts,  vis.  the  study 
ef  (1)  Objects  of  Desin  and  Atcswhi,  (2)  Foal- 
inga  and  Aflisctioni,  (S)  Actions,  (4)  CMisea, 
(5)  Pnob.  Of  these  (4)  »  deariy  connected  with 
phjmea,  and  (5)  with  logic 

1.  The  &r*t  of  the  five  divisions  of  scienoe  ia 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cynnaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Sociatic  Socrates  conndered 
bapiMness  (i.  e.  the  enji^nent  of  a  well-ordered 
mind]  to  be  the  aim  iQ  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taking  op  this  position,  pronounced  pleasote  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  nataral  feeUius  of  men, 
cUUkiI)  and  animab ;  bot  be  widied  tbe  mind  to 
ita  aothority  in  the  midst  of  pleasnr^ 
Desire  be  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  Waoi  of  hu- 
man life  was  momentary  pleasure  (^lov^^ifporot, 
luput^).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Fntufe  uncertain ;  pesent  h^piness 
then^iwe  ia  to  be  WMuhti  ud  not  tXaifiovia, 
which  ia  only  the  snm  of  a  number  at  happy  states, 
jnst  as  he  considered  Itfe  in  gesenl  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  souL  In  this  point  the 
Cyien^cs  were  opposed  to  the  Epicnreona.  All 
{deasures  were  held  equal,  thouj^  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  di%reace  in  the  dsgtee  of  uieir  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ong^t  never  to  covet  more  uian  be 
poesesaea,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  Uieae  concessions,  tiie  Cyienaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  WAi|  as  his  lin  contains  momenta. 
%  The  next  point  ia  to  determine  what  is  plea> 


*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
{Eti,  Nie.  X.  6)t  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persrais  bidding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  nesauMod  dmaelra  to  the  bvonr  of  tjnnta. 


sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive^  i  e.  ^e^ 
sore  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  doeo 
the  absence  of  [deasnn  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  ia  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  ( jr 
KUitow).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  viotent,  plea- 
am  a  modente  moUmi« — the  fiiat  being  compand 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  d  no-]^eanue 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  ataU  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  deniat  of 
pleanire  as  a  state  of  rast,  we  find  Aristippos 
agun  flfipoeed  to  Epieami. 

8.  Actiona  are  in  themselves  moially  indiflhrtnt, 
the  <mly  question  for  as  to  connder  bong  their 
result ;  and  law  and  costom  are  the  only  aothori- 
ties  which  make  an  action  good  or  had.  This 
monstiwis  dogma  was  a  litus  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injostioe  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Bmcker  (Aut 
OriL  ii  2X  that  it  is  not  dear  whether  the  Cyra- 
naics  meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
I^ertins  says  expressly,  6  amvSaiot  oMv  irm¥ 
Tpi^ti  Sid  rdt  trau^uraa  I)|f<lai  Kol  M^as,  and 
to  siqqMMe  a  law  of  natma  would  W  to  deatnj 
the  whole  Cynnaic  system.  Whatever  eondnoea 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue— a  definitton  which  of  eome 
indudes  bodily  exercise ;  but  they  aeon  to  ban 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  grea^ 
est  shan  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pie- 
fisrred  bodily  to  mental  pleasure;  bat  tkia  state- 
ment mast  be  qnalified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
tbur  pleasores  to  adfiah  gntification,  bat  admitted 
the  wel&n  of  the  smte  as  a  Intimate  soune  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasnn  itself  they  mined 
fi>r  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  nom  iL 

4.  Then  is  no  universality  in  human  conoep-' 
tiona ;  the  senses  an  the  only  avenues  of  kaoi^ 
lodge,  and  even  tiiese  admit  a  niy  limited  tango- 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaioa  aid,  that  man 
conld  agree  nuther  in  judgments  nor  notimu^ 
in  nothing,  in  fiut,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sauatiuia,  iriiidi  we  call  tnUt*  or  swasf ; 
but  whether  the  amsaUoo  which  A  calls  inUte  ii- 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  nsme,  m 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  torn  wUs  enry 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  cansea 
which  produce  these  sensations  ire  an  qsite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is- 
what  eaw  man  tnweth.  AU  states  of  mind  an 
motions ;  nothing  exiata  but  atalaa  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  Irm  wisdom 
consiBts  therefore  in  tnunfinning  diwyBtibto  inta 
agreeable  seosations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyienaio  doctiins  of  proofi,  no 
evidence  ranuns. 

In  many  of  these  onions  we  reeogniae  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  whiu  chaiao- 
terited  their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heradeitus  and  Piotagoms, 
as  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  ody  knows  olqects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impwsrion  which  ho  reodvea,  and 
^at  man  ia  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  slated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyroimc  qrstcm,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  ctmseqnence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  ^^waiance ;  so  that  the  whole  hbric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  ftntastic  pctnn.  The  nrin- 
diie  on  whidi  all  dds  reata,  t&  that  knomedgo 
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it  Msntion,  is  tba  fbundation  ct  Locked  modern 
ideoIog7,  though  he  did  not  perceire  its  connexion 
with  the  conaequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cjrfr- 
natca.   To  nme  these  was  reeerred  for  Hnme. 

Tba  ancient  authorities  on  this  mihject  ue  Dio- 
genea  Laiiitias,  ii.  65,  Ac;  Seztus  Empiriciu,  adn. 
Math.  tIl  11 ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aii»- 
totle  already  referred  to;  Cic  Tute.  m.  13,22, 
Acad.  it.  7|  46  ;  Euseb.  Fra^.  Evang.  ziv.  18,  &c 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Ennhardt,  Dmertaiio 
piSi>t.-iiitoriea  d»  Aritt^  PkUoii^phiti  moraU, 
HelnwtSdt,  4to. ;  Wieland,  ArUipp  and 

^migt  WMer  Zeitgmimit,  Leips,  1800-1802 ; 
Ritter,  OnaUcto  der  PkUoiophie,  tiL  8 ;  Brucker, 
Hitb>naCritioaPMoiopliiae,u.%^  [O.E.L.C.] 

ARISTO  fApKmi),  the  best,  a  mmame 
Artemis  at  Athrau.    (Paus.  L  29.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distugmshed  Rmnaa  joriat, 
who  Uved  andar  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Plinf.  He  it  qnken  of 
Ifj  Plbtj  (Epitt,  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  mtly  ac  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoronghly  acquunted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  T^emtrutJuru. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  auUior,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occanonally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Libri  Poiterionon  of  Labeo,  on  Cassias,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sahinus.  "Ariito  m 
decretis  /VotttumM,"  or  Proatiitianu,  is  onoe  dted 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  2.  s.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
deereta  were  has  never  been  sati^bctorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  bis  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsua  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  g  2, 
20.  tit  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  ns  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  n^ionM 
and  epUniae  of  Uie  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actoal  proctif^ 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  hare  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  tnfnred  ftom  a'  passage  in  Gellius  (zi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  ds  /iirtii;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
IHgest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  &  §  5 ; 
33.  tit  3.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Digetta  and  Responta,  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  tuually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  le^  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Cafito],  thou^  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  fi.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Procnieian  P^asus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sahinian  Jarolenus.  (Strauch,  Viiae  JCtorum, 
No.  12 ;  Orodus,  2,  3,  in  Franck*s  VUae  TripertUae 
JCkorum  Veionim,  HaL  1718  ;  Heinec  ffist.  Jur. 
Bom,  §  280, 1 ;  Zimmom,  Rim.  Rediit-GaekiiAU^ 
ToL  i  8  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.  [ARrsToN.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  ('A(N(rro*orfAi?),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  .^temts,  to  whom  Themistocles 
bnilt  a  temple  at  Athens  under  tiiu  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plat  7%emiH, 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CApuni9ov\os).  1.  Of 
Cassandreia,  the  son  of  AristobuluH,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  hbtory  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  nsod     Arrian  in  the  com- 


position of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Maerob.  22.) 
His  work  is  dso  freqnentiy  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iL  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutuch  (Alex,  cc  15,  16, 
16,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  rv.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi,  pp.  741,  766,  xviL  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  {^mmodo  hist, 
eomtorib,  c.  12)  about  AristobtUus  is  suf^Msed  by 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritiu. 

2.  Plntanh  refers  to  a  work  upon  atones,  and 
another  upon  the  affiun  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aiisb^ulns,  but  whether  he  is  tiie  same  person  as 
the  precedii^,  is  uncertain.  (^PluL  de Fbiv.  c.  14. 
ParalL  Mim.  c  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  mpposed  to  have  lived  nnder 
Ptolemy  Pbilometor  (.began  to  reign  b.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Eveigetes.  (2  Maaab.  L  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  (^E{trYtf<r«ii  rqs  MwArjm  fga- 
^i),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandiinus  (Srm.  L 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  V.  pi  595,  «•  d),  Eusetntu 
(Proep.  &>.  viL  13,  viiL  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  &ct  umoat  the  Greek  phikeophy,  waa 
taken  firom  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how<- 
ever,  admitted  that  this  vork.  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bean,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (VaJckenaer,  DkUriba  d»  Arwtobalo^ 
Judaeo,  Slc  edtia  pod  auetom  awrttm  «A  J.  Lusa- 
do,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  fbUovror  at  hia 
phUosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  X.  3,  Plut  JVm  poam 
smmter  vivi  m--.  Epic  p.  1103,  il) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (^Apurr6Sov^os),  princes  of 
Judaea.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyitonus. 
In  B.C.  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonns,  snccessfnUy  prosecuting  for  hla 
father  the  ti?^  of  Samaria,  which  was  dntmyrd 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiiL  10.  §|  2, 
3;  Bell.  Jad.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
fust  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jevrt  since  the  Babykmish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strain  xvL  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his&vourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanns  had  left  the  government  by  wilL 
The  life  of  Antigonns  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brother^  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illnesa 
nnder  which  he  was  sotlering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  hia  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  lav.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ♦lA^AAv'  from  the  &vonr  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  11; 
BeU.  Jud.  i  3.) 

2.  The  yonnger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaens  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  16.  §  1;  BeU.  JwL. 
1.  5,  §  1.)  During  the  nine  yean  of  his  mother'a 
reign  be  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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wna,  irhow  inflaence  ihfl  Ind  iwtond  ;  and  afler 
her  death,  b.  a  70,  he  mads  mr  againM  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcaniu,  and  obbuoed  from  him  the 
Rsigintioa  of  the  crown  and  the  hirit-i^ieathood, 
ehi^f  throng  the  ud  of  his  bder'i  frteitdi, 
whom  Alexaodra  had  placed  in  the  seTenl  fert- 
TtmtM  of  the  eoimtqr  to  mm  them  fron  the  ren- 
gpanee  of  the  Pharisees.   (Josei^i.  AnL  xiiL  16, 
zir.  I.  i  2,  BtO.  JmL  I  B,  S.  $  1.)    In  b.  a  65 
Judaea  was  invaded  hj  Aretaa,  kiag  of  Ambia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  initigatian  of  Antipater 
the  Idnmaean,  Hyrcanus  had  takfJi  lefv^.  By 
him  Anatobuliis  was  deftiated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem  ;  but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey'i 
lieutenants,  whose  interrention  Aristobulns  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiT.  2,  3.  $  2;  JkU.  Jud. 
L  6.  §§  2, 3.)    In  B.  c.  6S,  be  pleaded  his  caose 
before  Pompey  at  Damaacns,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  httni  HyccanuB,  ha  letvmed  to  Judaea 
and  pmaicd.  fiw  war.    On  PoBipey*B  ^qonach, 
Aristobalat,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alez- 
andieion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  bis  summons  and 
afftmi  before  him ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sini 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
vitfadrew  in  impotent  discimtent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advaneed,  and  Aristobulns  again  met 
him  and  niade  submission  ;  bnt,  his  frimds  in  the 
citj  refiisii^  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  bfr- 
aieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tolraluB  and  his  children  as  prisoners  (Joseph. 
Amt.  ziT.  3,  4 ;  BtlL  Jitd.  i.  6,  7 ;  Pluk  Pomp. 
ce;39,  45;  Strab.  xri.  p.  762;  Dion  Cass,  zxzrii. 
15.  le.)    Ap^  (A^  MUk.  c.  117)  emmeoady 
r^mesents  him  as  haTing  been  pat  to  death  imme- 
diately after  PompeyV  triumph.    In  B.  c  57,  he 
escaped  fnm  liis  ronfinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  AutigoaDs,  and,  retaniing  to  Judaea,  was 
jeined  by  large  mnnbm  of  bis  conntrymeD  and 
leoewsd  the  war ;  bat  he  was  beut^ed  and  taken 
It  Hachaenis,  the  fbrtificaticms  of  which  be  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Oabinini.  (Joseph.  AkL  zIy.  6.  $  1 ;  Beli.  Jml. 
1.  8.  S  6 ;  Pint       &  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  zxzix.  56.) 
In  m.  c.  48,  he  waa  wff&a  rdeosed  by  Jolios  Cae- 
an*,  who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  fbnmd  his  in- 
tecesU  there ;  he  was,  howeTer,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ziT.  7.  §  4 ;  BdL  Jmd.  i.  9.  §  li  Ditm  Cass.  zli. 
18.) 

Z.  Orsndson  tA  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alezan- 
der  and  bnther  of  Uend^  wib  Mariinme.  His 
wMber,  Alenndra,  indignant  at  Herod^  baring 
conferred  the  higlt-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelnB,  endeavonred  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  throngh  the  influence  of  Cleopatn. 
Bend,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariamne's  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelus  and  made  Aristobulns  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  years  tdd  at  the  time.  The 
king,  howeTer,  still  snqtecting  Alezandra,  and 
keying  a  strict  and  snnoying  watch  upon  her 
morcmenta,  she  renewed  her  coniplaints  and  de- 
■igBs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
nude  an  attempt  to  esoqw  into  Egypt  with  her 
nn.  Herod  discovered  tUs,  and  affected  to  pai^ 
doQ  it ;  bnt  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulns  to  be 
tteseherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  B.  c:  35.  (Jfr- 
seiJi.  A^  XT.  2,  iiBelLJiid.  i.  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heiod  the  Great 
Marininei,  waa  snit  with  Us  hnrther  Alenndflrto 


Rome,  and  educated  in  the  bouse  of  PolUo.  (Jo- 
seph. Aiit.  ir.  10.  $  1.)  On  their  return  to 
Judaea,  the  snspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patbb],  wded  by  Pberons  and  their  annt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daagfatsr  of  the  latter,  waa 
marrwd  to  Aristobohu ;  the  young  nun  themselves 
supplying  their  etuuSM  with  a  handle  uainst  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  in£gnatiiNi  at 
their  mother's  death.  In  &  c.  II,  they  were  ao> 
rased  by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.  Three  ynrs  after,  Aristobulns  was 
again  invtdved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  fiuher,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Arehelans,  king  of  Cappa- 
docio,  the  bther-in-law  of  Alexander.  A  third 
aocosation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurydes,  the  l«ce- 
daemoniaa  adventurer,  proved  btal ;  by  petmis- 
sion  of  Augustas,  the  two  yotuig  mai  were 
anaigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Beiytos  (at  which  they  wen  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sebaste, 
R  c.  6.  (Joseph.  Atd.  xvi  1—4,  8,  10,  U  ;  ^ 
Jwd.  L  23—27  i  Gomp.  Smb.  xri.  p.  765.) 

5.  SainBiBed**theVoiii^''(Jr«irtpot,  Joseph. 
AiU.  XX.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Amtebulna  and  Bere- 
nice, and  giandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  (Joseph. 
Ant.  zriiL  5.  §  4;  AtO.  Jud.  i.  28.  g  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
futBTB  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Rone 
together  with  Claadins,  who  was  aftenmds  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  alw^  leguded 
Aristobulns  with  great  fevour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  zviiL 
5.  §  4<  6.  g  1,  zx.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa.  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  procansol  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  baring  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant,  zviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronins  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aiistobulus  joining 
in  the  reoMMistranee  against  the  measure,  (Joseplu 
AnL  zriu.  8;  Btll.  Jnd.  iL  10 1  Tac  //ut  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  lud  lived,  in  a  privato  station  (Joseph. 
iteO.  Jud,  ii.  1 1 .  §  6),  baring,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Claudius  to  Ute  Jews  in  Josei^ins  [Ani, 
XL  1.  §  2),  sorriTod  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.  D.  44.  He  was  married  to 
lotapa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  s 
daughter  of  the  nne  name.  (Joasph.  AjU.  zviiL 
5.  §4;iMJLAd.ii.  Il.§6.) 

6.  Sm)  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson 
the  Aristobulns  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  GreaL  In  a.  d.  55. 
Nero  made  Aristobolus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secore  that  province  from  the  Porthians, 
and  in  A.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  snne  p«^ 
tion  of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  g  4 ;  Tac  Ann. 
ziii.  7,  xIt.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
BeiL  Jnd.  vii.  7.  §  1 )  U  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  bthflE*a  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  eousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  A.  d, 
52 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetus,  psDconsul  aS  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  lung  lA  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vesparian,  A.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  L  c)  He  waa  mar^ 
ried  to  Salome,  daoghter  of  the  innunous  Herodias. 
^  wbtm  ha  hikl  ttuM  srau,  Hend,  Agi^a,  and 
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Aiutobnlos;  of  these  nothing  further  it  recorded. 
{Joaeph.  AmL  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [E.  R] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  punter,  to  whwn  Pliny 
(zxzT.  40.  g  42)  gives  toe  epithet  Smua,  whi^ 
SiUig  undantandi  of  one  trf  the  CycUdet.  [P.  S.  j 
ARISTOCLEIA  CApivrinKw),  a  priertM*  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  aeii  oat  he  bad 
received  masy  of  hii  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  KUater.)  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
in  IMogenei  lAgrtiui  (viu.  21),  and  Theodeia 
in  Snidas.  (<.  c  nv0ay6pai.)  ^ythagoraa  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric  JBiU. 
Oraee.  i.  p.  981. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  {'hpurroKXtilha),  of  Ae- 
cina,  son  of  AriBtophanet,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Panotadom  in  the  Nemesn  Oamei,  bat  it  ia  not 
known  in  what  Ohimnd.  Diaaan  eoijiaotiirea 
that  it  wH  gained  beme  the  battle  of  Solaaii. 
The  third  Nenwas  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  bis  honour. 

ARISTOGLEIDES  ('AfMoroKActtifj),  &  cele- 
bratod  pkyer  on  the  citban,  who  traced  his  de- 
•cent  firam  Terponder,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peruan  mr.  He  was  Uie  master  of  Phrynia  of 
Mytilsneu  (Sehd.  at  ilWilqpl.  A'kfi.  958 ;  SiO^ 
du, «.  V.  *p8in>.)  [Phrtwib;] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  ('Ap«rrrfiAfiT«),  aa  he  is 
called  by  Platareh  (Lytand.  c  2),  or  Ajistocritos 
{'ApiffrSKpiTot)  or  Aristocratei  QApiffroKpintt),  as 
he  is  called  by  Pannniaa  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  S, 
vL  3.  §  6,  &c)y  the  &ther  of  Lytander,  the  Spaz' 
tan  lawRTsr. 

ARI^TOCLES  ('A/MtrroxAqT).  I.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  gtammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
conlemptnaiy  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whtmi  Ammoniui  (de  D^. 
Voft  under  ktmi^iai)  mentusia  a  wwk  wtfL 
narrt^s.  There  are  several  other  wntiks :  viz. 
wcpl  SuA^itrov  (EtymoL  M.  «.  e.  kv^;  comp. 
Cramer's  AnecdoL  L  p^  231,  iil  p.  298),  Aaiatiw 
vo\ertiu  (Athen.  iv.p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plntarch  (PanL  Minor. 
25,  41)  mmtions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristodes;  bat  whether  all  or  onW 
Bome  of  them  bdong  to  Aristodes  the  Bhodian,  is 
imca-toin.  (Compaio  Clem.  Alex,  jlran.  TLp.267; 
Varr.<«e/;^.i;<ifcz.  10,75,  ed.  Mailer;  Dionys. 
HaL  Dmanh.  &) 

2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  He  noA  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  omipletely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  aflerwiirds  he  was  seised  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  riietorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticns.  After  his  return  to  FergBmns, 
he  made  a  compete  change  in  bis  mode  of  life,  and 
vppeau  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
t«uher  of  riietoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanUi^  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resonUed  philosophical  diseussiooa. 
Snidas  ascribes  to  hnn  a  woric  on  rfaetorio  ("rixrv 
p^Topuei),  letters,  decIamaUons,  &c  (Philostr.  Vit, 
SopkiLS;  Suidas, s. t). 'Apun-McAiqi i  Eudocp.66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ  But 
if  the  statement  ia  correct,  ^t  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alezandor  Aphrodiaas  (CyriU.  c  JuL  it.  p.  SI), 
hs  must  have  lived  abeat  the  beginning  of  the  third 


century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidaa  cl) 
and  Eudocia(p.  71),  he  wrote  sevavl  worts: — 

1,  lUrtpov  arovSaiirtqos    Ofiifpot  i}  TlX^ttf. 

2.  Ttxf^  ^ofyad,  3.  A  wwk  on  the  god  Senpia, 
4.  A  w«k  on  Ethio,  in  tea  books  i  and  5.  A  woA 
(n  Philosopl^,  likewise  in  ten  boob.  The  last  of 
these  works  appeara  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated,  of  the  philosophers, 
thear  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eosehina.  {Pra^,  Evang.  m. 
17-21,  XV.  2.14;  Comp.  TbeodoieU  Tknyi.  jiinii. 
8,  and  Snidas,  who  also  meationi  some  otherwoikB 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentaiy 
in  four  books  m  a  wotfc  of  Chiya^as.  (8ud.f.« 

i.  A  nmndaD,  to  whom  Athenaau  (iv.  174) 
attributes  a  work  «^  x^P***"- 

6.  The  author  of  an  e[ngiam  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. {Append,  E^igr. ».  7,  ed.  l^hnitx.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  TlapHt^v^  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  {ad  AtitkoL  Or. 
xiii.  p.  662)  is  td  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Measenian.  Same  fragments  his  are  pe- 
•erred  in  Stobaens  {Flor^.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  ((Hymp.  viL  66.)    [U  S.] 

Aai'STOCLES  {^AfntrroKK^t\  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  an  seveial  dmee  quoted  by  An- 
dromachns.  (Apu  Gal.  De  Oampot.  Afedkcm.  tec. 
Loom,  vi  6,  voL  xiL  p.  936 ;  ibid.  viiL  7,  voL  xiii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Ompoe.  Medieani,  tee.  Oen.  vii. 
7,  ToL  ziiL  p.  977.)  He  b  also  mentioned  in  the 
Grst  volume  of  C^wncr's  Aneedata  Graeea  Pari- 
sMwo,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  li&,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
bdbre  the  first  century  after  ChrisL  EW.A.G.] 

ARI'STOCLES  {'AfwrrncX^rX  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pansanias  we  learn  the  follow- 
ii^  porlicalBrs : — 

(1.)  Aristodes  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors  j  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
deariy  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  be  flourished  be- 
ton  Zancle  wis  called  Maaaeiie  (Phos.  t.  2S.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  &  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-piUar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoelas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription : 

TsS^c  fu  KAfofm  hUs  'AfionKlUovt. 
(vi.  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  aa  Aristodes,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  waa  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  rqmta- 
tion.  Thu  Aristodes  had  a  pupil,  Synno&t,  who 
was  the  &ther  and  teacher  of  Ptolkhns  of  Aqina. 
(vi.  9.  g  1.)  We  are  also  tdd,  in  an  ^ignun  1^ 
Antipater  Sidonius  {Greei  AtithaL  iL  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),'  that  Aristodes  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Agdadas  and  Canachua  [Aobladas.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disdple  and  son  of 
SostratuB,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  frmn  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  vL  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
waa  common  wiUi  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  soies. 

From  these  pasai^ea  we  inftr,  that  then  wen 
two  sculptors  6[  tiiis  name :  Ariitodea  the  elder, 
who  u  called  both  a  Cydorian  and  a  S^onian, 
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probiblf  becaiiM  be  mw  hom  at  Cydonia  nd 
piactued  and  taught  bit  art  in  Kcyon ;  and  Ari»- 
tocl«s  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  waa  the  giaod- 
•on  of  the  fenner,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  broUier  of 
Canadint :  and  that  tbeee  artists  fetmded  a  echool 
of  acnlptan  at  Sicyon,  which  lecured  an  hereditary 
npataoon,  and  of  which  we  han  the  heads  for 
•even  generations,  namely,  Ariitodea,  Cleoelaa, 
Aristodes  and  Canachiu,  Syano&n,  Ptolichtu, 
Sostiatas,  and  Pontiae. 

Tkm  is  some  dilficalty  in  dtfermining  the  age 
ti  theieutiata;  Imt,  sni^oaing  the  dale  of  Caiwr 
dras  to  be  fixed  at  about  540—506  B-C  [Cana- 
CH  us],  we  hare  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristoclei,  and  allowing  80  yean  to  a  generation, 
the  cidn  Aristocles  must  have  lired  about  600 — 
568  &  c  BSckfa  (Corp,  Incrip.  i  p.  39}  places 
him  immediately  before  the  pniod  when  Zande 
ma  first  called  Heseene,  bat  there  it  nothing  in 
the  wordi  of  Bnuadas  to  lequire  mch  a  resirio- 
tim.  Br  axteniUng  the  oJcBhtion  to  the  other 
artists  mentkmed  above,  we  gK  the  following  table 
of  dates: 


1. 

Aristodes  flooriahed  600to568  b.  a 

3. 

Cleoetas 

M 

570—638 

M 

3.. 

r  Aristodes  1 
Canachus  f 

N 

540-408 

m 

4. 

Synnoon 

n 

510—478 

» 

& 

Ptdidins 

480—448 

Ml 

6. 

Sostratos 

450—418 

n 

7. 

Pantias 

» 

420—388 

» 

These  dates  are  found  to  agree  rery  wdl  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artiste.  (See  the  rsspectiTe 
artides.}  Sillig  {Catal.  Art  t,v.)  gires  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  difl^  from  the  above. 
He  ealcnlates  the  dates  at  664,  536,  506,  480, 
452,  434,  and  398  a  c.  le^eottTely.  In  this 
compotaticR  it  has  been  sssumed  that  the  aUsr 
Omiidnu  mt  the  bnthw  of  the  yomger  Axisto- 
des,  and  that  Pantias  was  the  serentit  in  order 
frfan  the  eUsr  Aristodea,  Any  other  sopposition 
wonid  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confiision. 

Pansanias  mentions,  as  a  wwk  of  the  elder 
Aiislode%  a  groap  in  bnnue  representing  Hercules 
atngf^Ui^  for  a  nrdle  with  an  Anuuon  on  horse- 
bad^  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evngoiaa 
of  Zsnde  (t.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  u  a  wotlc  of  the 
yoni^er,  a  groap  in  Innise  of  Zens  and  Oanyneda. 
dediestcd  at  Olympia  by  Onothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(t.  34.  g  1.)  The  Muse  I7  the  latter,  mentioned 
aboTe(4),  was  in  bronse,  held  a  lyre  (x^Aiw), 
and  was  intended  to  regwaent  the  Unae  of  tbs 
diatonic  genua  of  mnsie.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLIDES,  a  punter  meotioaed  by  Pliny 
(xxxr.  II.  B.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deaerwd  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  nasten  in  thnr  ait.  His 
age  and  country  are  nnknown.  He  painted  the 
tenple  of  Apollo  at  DOpbi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'CRATES(*ApiimM}KEntO-  1.  King 
of  Orchomenns  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aedunis,  was 
■toned  to  death  by  his  pMj^  for  ndating  the 
Tiigin-priestess  of  Arteiw  UynmiiL  (Fte»  fiii. 
S.|8,13.-8  4.) 

2.  King  of  Orcbonenus  in  Arcadia,  scm  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messoiian  war, 
when  they  cqMosed  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesns  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  LacedaemonianB,  and  was  guilty  of 
tiMchecy  at  the  battle  of  the  Trendt ;  and  when 
this  waa  diMOTCved  iBBie  yens  afterwanlii  he  was  | 


■toned  to  death  by  the  Aicadiani.   His  &mfly 

was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pan- 
nnias,  or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bins  ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodamus 
ruled  over  Orchomenns  and  a  great  put  of  Aim- 
dia.  The  date  of  Aristooatee  appears  to  have 
been  aboat  B.  a  680—640.  (Strab.  viil  p.  362 1 
Pans.  iv.  17.  S  4, 22.  §  2,  &.C.,  vui.  5.  i  8 ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  PluL  de  lera  Num.  Viad.  c.  3 ;  Miillar, 
AtffmOiea,  p.  65,  Dor.  L  7.  S  11.) 
&  The  son  of  ScelliH.    See  bdow. 

4.  A  person  againrt  whom  Deno^wnea  wrMa 
an  oiation.  He  wrote  it  for  Eathydes,  who  ao- 
ensed  Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illc^  decree  in 
relation  to  Chaiidamus.  [CHAiUDSHUtj.] 

5.  OenemI  of  the  Rhodians,  about  b.  c.  154, 
^tpaientl^  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po< 
lyb.  xzxid.  1^  with  Scweighiiaaer'B  note.) 

6.  An  Uatofian,  the  son  of  Hipparchns,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  lAcedaemonian  affiurs 
(AoxMrutd),  of  which  Athenaeos  ^iiL  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  ts  also  refbired 
to  by  Plutarch  (Incurs.  4,  31,  Pki/op.  16),  and 
other  writera.  (St^h.  i. «,  'AMrru;  Schol  ad 
Sopk,  TncA.  370.) 

ARISTCCRATES  (^AfHmapAmt),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  indnence(Plat  a>rj;;p.472,a.), 
etm  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligardiical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  govenunent  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Thenunenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overtnrow- 
ing.  (Thoc  viii.  89,  92  i  Ly^  e.  EraL  p.  126 ; 
Demosth.  e.  Huoer.  p.  1343.)  Aristo^unes  (Av. 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  panning  allusion  to  liis 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Aldbiades,  on 
his  letam  to  Athens,  was  iiade  craunando-ia- 
cUe(  AriitocaleB  and  Adrimantas  ware  elected 
gntnals  of  the  land  fiaeea  under  him.  (Xen.  HdL 
L  4.  §  21 ;  comp.  Diod.  xiiL  69 ;  Nep.  Ale  c  7.) 
In  the  BBDie  year,  Aristociates  was  q>pointcd  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginune, 
B.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  15.$  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§9  2,  34  :  Diod,  ziii.  74,  101.)  [£.  £.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('A/)urrM^n|f),  a  gnun- 
maiian,  whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromachns  (tf.  OaL  De  Oompoe. 
Medicam.  lee.  Loo.  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  876,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  sooie  time  in  or 
befim  the  first  cantmy  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  v(4une  of  C^amer^sjlaseiota 
OraeoaParmentia,  p.  395.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ARISTO'CREON  {'Apum)Kpiw%  a  bod  of  the 
sister  of  Chryiippus,  and  a  pii|>il  of  the  lattor. 
(Diog.  lAeTL  TiL  186 ;  Pint  de  Stoic  Repvjpt.  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Ariatocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertun.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vi  29.  s.  35,  30.  s.  35 ;  Adian,  H.  A.  vii 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  ('Afum^Kptros).  1.  Father 
of  Lytaadflr.  [AmnxKLBiruii.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Sdiol.  ad 
ApUL  Rltod.  i  186),  who  is  qnoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  11),  and  Pliny,    (ff.  iV.  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  ('KpuniKvwpos),  son  of 
Philocypms,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyi»us,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Penisns, 
Bia498.   (Herod.  T.  US.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('Api(rTo8ii>*jj),  n  Sicyoniaii 
womao,  who,  according  to  a  local  traditioii  of 
Sicfon.  became  the  motlier  of  Aratos  b;  Asclepiua, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (aeipent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dngon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  AsclepiuB.  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  3,  ir.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  thii  name  occur*  in 
ApoUod.  iii.  1-2.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  QApurr^rifus),  a  un  of 
AristomachuB,  and  a  descendnnt  of  Hflndei,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  ha  became  the  bther 
of  Enryathenes  and  Proctes.  According  to  lome 
traditions  Aristodcmus  was  killed  at  Naupactua  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  &cj,  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cuiae  he  had  coiuulted  Heiaelaa  about  the  letam 
of  the  Hendidi  instead  of  the  DelpMc  orade. 
(Pans,  iii.  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heiaclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52 ;  Xenoph.  At/etU.  8. 
§  7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
father of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Emipidet. 
{Ap.  Schd.  ad  Pmd.  Isih.  it.  104.)       [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('A(,urriSi,itos),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  widi  Enrytns  lick  at  JUpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp,  Euiytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  Sritun;  "no  man  gare  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
ewed  AriBlodemnt  the  coward"  (4  rpious  seems 
to  haTe  been  the  l^al  title ;  comp^  Diod.  zix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
B.  c  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  hia  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feate  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  ctrt^ua,  refused 
him  a  ahare  in  the  bonooia  they  paid  to  his  f^ 
hws,  FoeeidoiiiitB,  Philocnron,  and  Amomphaietua, 
though  he  had  ontdone  wem.  (Hnod.  vii  239 — 
231 ;  see  Valckn.  and  Bahr,  ad  loc;  it.  71;  Soidas, 
*,  V,  AvKoSpyoi.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  {'ApiarOviios),  historicaL 
1.  A  Messenion,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  rixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Meaeniam  sent  to  Delphi  to 
cmsult  the  oiade,  and  the  ambassador  Tins  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lydscus 
waa  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epeboius  dechied  that 
riie  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lydscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  orade  had  added,  that  if^ 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  HUiifieed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemna,  a  gaUant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  bmue  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  ofleted  to  lacrifice  hi*  own 
daughter  for  the  dcliveranee  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
Kiposed  the  intoition  of  her  fiither,  and  declared 
that  he  as  h«  betrothed  bad  more  power  over  her 
than  her  fiither;  When  thia  reaaim  waa  not  list- 
ened to,  1^  lore  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  dedared 
that  she  waa  with  child  by  him.  AristodBmos, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  bis  dau^ter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maraisn,  a*  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Measenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  kmr,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aiistodemua*  daughto',  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel  (Pans.  iv.  9.  §§  2—6  ;  Diodor. 
Froffm,  Vai.  p.  7,  ed.  DiDdor£ ;  Euseb. 
Evmg,  V.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonisna  were  detpwiding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messeniana,  nntil  at  laat  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encounged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  waa  elected  king 
by  the  Meisenians,  notwithstanding  the  oppontion 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  hs^ipened  about 
a  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  cmtinned  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  n.  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lac^ 
daemonians  now  endeavoured  to  efiect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
fidd,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
de^ttir  he  put  an  end  to  hia  life  on  tba  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  aftw,  a.  c  722,  the 
Messeniana  were  obliged  to  recognise  the  snpfmacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Pans.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarqninius  Supertnu.  His  history  is  re- 
lated at  neat  lai^th  oj  DimysiuB,  He  was  of  a 
distingoidud  frtmly,  and  lunamed  Wa^aiUsf— 
respectiiig  the  meanrng  of  which  the  aodenta  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  noble*  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
B.  c  502.  He  secured  hia  usurped  power  by  aw- 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  iMidy-guard,  Iqr 
liiwraing  the  people,  removing  the  male  deaand- 
anta  of  ^e  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  Uie  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  thia,  the  whole  of  the  young 
genentum  of  Cnmae  wets  edseated  in  anaSemi- 
nate  and  enensting  manner.  In  iid»  way  ba 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  nntU  at  laat 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenarie^  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  crud  vengeance  on  Aiistodemua 
and  his  family.  (Dionya.  HaL  vii.  p.  418,  Ac,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fhtffin.  lib.  vii.  in  die  EraipL  da 
Virt.  et  Vit.;**  Suidaa,  il  v.  'Afwrr^Stuioi.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  {de  Vai.  Afattvr.  p.  261),  he  aa- 
siated  the  Romans  against  the  Etmacana,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquina.  Accor^ng 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tai^uinius  Snperbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there^  (Camp. 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  ^Aaw,  i.  p.  553,  &c.) 

3.  Snmamed  the  Small  {6  fuxpAt),  a  disdple  of 
Socnte^  who  i*  reported  to  have  Imd  a  oonwi»- 
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tiw  vith  hiiD  mpoctiag  Mcrific««  and  dinnation, 
vhieh  AricUktennu  dei^wd.  (Xcm.  Memor.  Soar. 
L  4.  g  2,  Ac)  He  me  a  gnat  adminr  of  Sooatetr 
whose  aociety  he  nught  ai  mnch  aa  poMble.  He 
dwaja  walked  banfooti  iridck  he  eeaou  to  hare 
dene  m  imitatiai  t£  Soentaa,  (PlaLannoa^p.  173, 
i«>id.^m} 

4  A  tt^}e  actor  of  Athena  in  the  time  of  Ph3^ 
of  Maiwdnnia  and  DwDoadiMm.  He  took 
Buaent  part  in  the  political  affiun  of  hii  time,  and 
Moapd  to  the  par^  who  nw  do  n£Bty  except  in 
pence  widi  MMedonia.  (Dem.  de  (kirm,  p.  232, 
de  Pab.  Ltg.  pp.  »4, 371.)  Demotfhom  (c  Pki- 
^  iii  p.  160)  ther^nn  tnats  him  aa  a  taitor  to 
hia  conntiy.  H«  wm  amdi^fed  bj  the  Athemana 
in  thdr  negotiationi  with  F]uli{i«  who  wai  fimd  of 
him  on  account  of  his  gteat  tatent  for  acting,  and 
made  nie  of  him  for  hia  own  pnrpoaea.  (Dun.  de 
FaU.t^p.  442;  comp.  Ci&  da  PaU.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Pint.  ViL  X.  OraL-,  SchoL  ad  iMoan,  7oL  iL  p.  7.) 
There  waa  a  tragic  actor  of  the  mme  name  at 
^jnwoBB  in  the  time  of  the  fint  Puiic  war.  (liv. 
zxiT.  24.) 

&.  Of  Mitetna,  a  biead  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gonna,  Icing  of  Ana,  who  aent  him,  in  b.  c.  315, 
to  Pdoptmnessi  with  1000  taleota,  and  oidered 
fann  to  onintain  fiiendly  tdationa  with  Polj^er- 
chon  and  hii  aon  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
txidj  of  mmenariee  aa  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassandeb  On  his  arrivsl  in  TjiYmi»j 
be  ol^ined  pomission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenarieB  in  their  country,  and  tiios  laiaed 
in  Pdopoimesns  an  annr  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  PolyBpeRlion  and  hia  son  Alexan- 
der was  oonfinned,  and  the  fonKC  wis  made 
gorenor  of  the  peninBala.  Ptolony,  who  waa 
allied  with  Caaaander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
genual  and  the  allies  ik  Andgoniia,  and  Caaaander 
made  connderaUe  conqneitc  in  Pelt^Mmnenis.  Af- 
ter bis  departars,  Arutodemu*  and  Alexander  at 
first  endearoored  in  common  to  persoade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  ganisoas  of  Oamandei^  and  recover 
their  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
lumself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  enxmsed,  and  was  rewarded  Caaaander 
with  the  chief  conunaad  of  his  fwces  m  the  Pelo- 
postneana.  In  B.C.  814,  Aristodemns  innled  the 
Aetolians  to  snppoit  the  canse  of  Andgoniu ;  and 
having  laiaed  a  great  nomber  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexaadiff,  who  was  beaj^[ing 
Cjrllaie,  and  compelled  him  to  ralie  the  siege.  He 
thai  reetored  sental  othor  pfaues,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Aidwin  and  Sjnw  in  Aatuia,  to  what  was  then 
callod  freedom.  Afta  thia,  a  .a  SOfi,  Aiistode- 
mas  occurs  once  in  history.  (Diod-  xix,  67 — 66  ; 
Pint  DtmcL  16, 17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Hegalopolia  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonas  Oooatas,  and  shorUy  before  the  fbnnation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  natire  of  Phi- 
gakn  and  a  son  of  Artyla.  Ho  was  one  of  those 
tynnla  who  ware  set  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  tne  surname  X^ifimif.  Id 
his  reign,  CleomeBesrf  %arta  and  hia  eldest  son 
Acntatns  invaded  the  tenibny  of  Megah^olis. 
A  battle  was  fimght,  in  whidi  Aristodemns  d*- 
feated  the  enemy  and  Acrotatns  waa  slun.  (Pans. 
viiL  27.  8  %)  Aristodemns  was  asnsnnated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemos  and  Demo- 
l^ianea,  two  patriotic  citisens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
friends  of  ywng  Phili^oeBten.  (Phit  PkS^^.  1.) 


His  sepulchial  moimd  in  the  ueigfabonrfaood  of 
Megalopolis  was  letm  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  Pw- 
lanias.  (viiL  36.  g  3.)  [U  8.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  CA/wtt^Sivuh),  liteniy. 
1.  Of  Nyia  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Menearatee, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  giammarian,  Aristar- 
dtua.  (Schtd.  ad  Pmd.  Nem.  vii  1 ;  Stiak  xiv. 
p>6i0.)  Ha  himsdf  wasa  edahtatedgnBunaiian, 
and  Stnbo  in  his  youth  was  a  piqnl  of  Aristodemns 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  ia  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodranis  whraa  the  SdK&st 
on  Pindar  {/sfA.  i.  1 1 )  calls  an  Alezandiian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nynean,  who  most  hava  nrided  bt 
sense  time  at  ^exandriiL 

3.  Of  Nyn,  a  rdation  (d^Mt)  *>f  ^  finmer, 
Ha  was  younger  than  die  fiamer,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  gianonaiian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mcmtioned  among  the  imtmcton  of  Pmnpej  the 
OresL  During  the  eariier  period  of  his  ue  he 
taught  riietoric  at  Nynt  and  Rhodes ;  is  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  sn  hutorieal  innfc 
(/oTOf  foi),  the  first  book  of  which  is  qnoted  by 
Partbenius  {EroL  8),  but  wh^her  it  was  the  wax. 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemua,  and  what 
waa  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided,  f  C«np. 
Vair.  de  IJmg.  Lot.  s.^b,tA.  MUlkr;  SdioL  ad 
Htm.  IL  ix.  354,  xiu.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  rafeired  to 
by  Haipociation  {u  v.  "EAAoraSfnu)  as  an  autho' 
rity  respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  nme  aa  the  one  mentioned  by 
TertuUian  {de  An.  46)  and  Ensdnns.  {Cknm.  L 
p.  87 ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  S70,  ed.  Dind(a£)  As 
Aristodemns  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xL 
496)  as  the  author  of  a  conmentaiy  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Eleu  or  Njianan.  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (SchoL  ad  TieaenL  vii.  108), 
wrote  a  work  txa  his  native  dty  (ChiMkd),  whidi 
ia  often  referred  to  by  ancient  anthtni,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (n  r.  ijutKitlot  Zwis,  where 
the  name  'Apiaro^idnn  has  been  juady  corrected 
into  'AfwniS^s)  qootea  the  secoid  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Ern^  Pioem,  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  ApoOom.  iaod.u. 
906 ;  Valdenaer,  ad  SO^iL  ad  Eitr^  Phoem.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

Tbwe  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
wUeh  Aristodemns  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writei^ 
bat  as  no  distinguishing  e^uthet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passsges,  it  is  iropoonble  to  lay 
whether  in  aity.xase  the  Aristodemns  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  moitioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (ParaUtL  JVfin.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  ue  author  of  a  collection  of  ' 
&blea,  one  of  which  he  relatea.  A  aecood.  as  the 
author  of  feAota  drofutifua^/uwa,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viiL  pp.  338, 845,  xiiL  pu 
585).  A  third  occors  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(jSbvM.  L  f.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  worit  nfl 
•tfpViJTw,  and  a  fimrA  ia  mentioned  as  the  eiptto- 
mizer  of  a  woik  of  Heiodiaa,  wbidi  be  dedioted 
to  one  Danaus.  (Snidas,  a.  v.  'Apurdii^im.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (ado.  Colot.  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'HUS   ( 'A^itfriSitftf* ),  artists. 
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1.  A  punter^  the  fittW  and  instrector  of  Nioo- 
macbui  [Niconacbus],  flouriahed  probably  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  a  (Plin.  zxzr. 
10.  a.  86.) 

S.  A  itatBBzy,  who  tiYod  after  the  tnie  of  Al^ 
ander  the  Great  Among  other  wotka  of  hi* 
Pliny  (xxziT,  8.  s.  19)  mentiom  a  elatw  taking 
Seleumu.  To  what  eonntiy  he  belcoged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemponwy 
with  Philoatiattu  the  elder,  with  whom  he  waa 
connected  by  tht  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giring  nn  acconnt  of  diBtinguished  paintera, 
of  the  dtiea  in  whiuh  painting  had  flaiiriihed  moat, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(  Philoato.  Pnoem.  letm.  p.  4,  ed. Jacoba.)  [C.  P.M.] 
ARISTO'DICUSCAfwr^Swot).  1.  Ofj^me 
in  Ada  Miniw,  and  aon  of  Haadridea.  When 
hia  fisUow-citizena  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Ariatodiciu  dia- 
suaded  them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oiade  mi^t 
be  a  &brication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  u  a 
anpidianb  Ha  was  accordingly  aent  hinuelf  to 
eounlt  the  onde;  but  tiie  anawec  ot  Apdlo  waa 
the  aame  as  befbre;  and  when  AliatoaiGiu,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingeniona  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  atill  pmiated  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  waa  intended  to  bring  min  np<m 
Cyme.    (Herod,  i.  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  farther  ia  known  about  hinu 
(Brnnck,  Amiect.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191 ;  AnOoL 
Gr.  viL  169.  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOOEITON.  [HAiuroDiua.] 
ARI8T0GEIT0N  CApurroy^TM'),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demoathenea  and 
DeinaichuB.  His  &ther,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  waa  a  debtor  of  the  slate  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  waa 
likewise  impriaoned  for  anne  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  aycophant,  and  hia  doqucnce  is 
described  as  of  a  coarae  and  vehemsit  character. 
(Hennog.  dt  Form.  OnU.  I  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast paasun ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  496 ;  Pint  Phoe.  10 ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  the  dog."  He  was  ofien  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  otiiers,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost 
Among  th«  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
DeLnarchns  there'  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eitdoeia 
p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  id  Aiistogeitoii 
camp.F1iotC»i.  pp.491, 495  ;  Tteta. CM.vi. 94, 
Ac,  105,  &C. ;  Hatpocnt  s;  n>.  A^oKAvttqr  and 
^  9tpaw^pos),  and  an  eighth  against  Pbiyne  is  men- 
'  tioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  jmson.  (Plut  Apophlh.  B^.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compan  Tayhtf,  Prarf,  ad  Dematlk.  Orai.  e. 
ArM^  in  Sehaefin<s  J^pamL  CriL  iv.  p.  29?, 
&c ;  imd  Affsddn.  e,  Timardh  p.  22 ;  S.  Thoriacins, 
Ojmtad.  il  pp.  301— 240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('ApMrwyriTwi'),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorua,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statuea  of  the 
heroee  of  Argive,  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Atgives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  virtwy  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Laca- 
daononkna  at  Oenoe  in  Aigolis,  and  dedicated  in 


the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  10.  $  3L) 
The  noiaea  of  thoao  two  artists  occur  together  like- 
wise on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  dtixen  oi 
Ordioawnaa,  who  had  beoi  a  vietor  piobaUy  in  the 
Pythian  fpmes.  (BSckh,  Corp.  Ituer.  35.)  We 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thehans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  that  Hy- 
patodoruB  lived  abMit  OL  103.  The  above-men- 
tioted  inscription  was  doubtless  MHier  than  OL 
104,  when  Orchomenoa  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebana. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  waa  probaMy 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Aigives,  which  vnu 
bnHight  about  by  Alcilnadea,  a.  c  420.  It  af^ears 
therefore  that  Aristogcnton  and  Hypatodorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  eariy  part  <tf 
the  fourth  oentoriea  &  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Ariatogeifam  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
hia  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.P.M.] 

ARISTO'GENES  i^ikpun-tiyiw^t),  was  me  of 
the  ten  oommaudera  appointed  to  snperaede  Aki- 
UadesafkCT  the  battle  of  Notiim,&& 407.  (Xen. 
^L5.gl6i  Diod.ziiL74;Phit.4^e.36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callioatidaa 
at  Ai;^usae,  B.  c  406 ;  and  Protomachus  and 
himse^  by  not  returning  to  Athens  aft«  the  bat- 
tle, escap«l  the  &te  of  Uieir  ux  coQeagnes,  thoagh 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  i^iainst  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.i/e^  L  7.  fig  1,  34;  Di'od. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'GENES  (^fipttrrayiwnsy,  the  name  aS 
two  Greek  physidana  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  waa  a  native  of  Thasoa,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  emne  of  the  tithw 
are  preserved.  The  other  waa  a  native  of  Cnidoa, 
and  was  servant  to  Chryiii^MU,  the  phQoaopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  aa  Oal»  saya  {de 
Ven.  Sed.  adv.  BramOr.  Rim.  Deg,  c  2,  ^  CWr. 
Rai.  per  Fen.  Sett  c  2,  voL  xL  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  B  pupil  of  the  idiyncian  <€  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physidMi  to  Antigonna  Gonataa^ 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  383 — 339.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardooin  (in  his  Index  of  authora  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  phyucians  mendooed 
by  Suidas  were  in  bet  one  and  the  same  pmoo, 
and  that  he  was  called  Cnidius "  from  the  phwe 
of  his  lanh,  and  "  Tbarius*'  from  his  .residence ; 
this,  however,  is  qtiite  uncertaiD.  (Fidirib  BiU.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  KV,hji,  Additam,  ad £^ 
chum  Medicor.  Vet«r,aJo.A.FaMao,^e)diibiiimy 
iAf*.  1826,  4ta,  &scic.  iii.  p.  10.)  [W.A.O.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  pamter,  the  sod  and  adwlar 
of  Paulina.  [PAUSua.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  118,  B.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  worics,  and  dianeterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [CP.M.J 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ('ApMrr^xw).  «  t«*gie 
poet,  who  is  not  mcndoned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  E|aatles  fbrroeriy  attributed  to 
Phalaris  18,  ed.  Lennept),  where  the 

tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  iodignatiat 
f^  venturing  to  compete  irith  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  Btat  vrith  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Ariatolochua  moat  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  {Phalaritt  p.  260}  has 
shewn,  that  if  Ariatolochua  wore  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  most  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [1^  &] 
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ARISTCyHACHB  CApurrofiixi)-  )■  The 
dmghter  of  Hippaiiniu  STiiciue,  lad  the  nster 
of  Dion,  wu  married  to  the  tAdet  Dionjfiiu  on 
the  HUM  daj  that  he  mairied  Doris  (rf  hoai. 
She  bore  him  tiro  aona  and  two  daogfaten,  with 
one  of  whom,  Maely  Ante,  abe  afterward* 
perished.  (PlnL  Dion,  3,  6 ;  Diod.  xir.  44^  xri 
6 ;  AeUan,  V.  H.  xiti.  10,  who  erroneoiuly  call* 
bCT  Aziatwiiete ;  Cic  Ttuc  t.  20 ;  VaL  Haz.  ix. 
13,  «zt  4.)    ReqiectiDg  her  death,  mo  Ahktk. 

Sl  Of  ErTthtBB,  a  poeteu,  who  conquered  at  the 
TiAiAii  gaoMs,  and  dedicated  in  the  treonuy  of 
ffi^fea  a  golden  book,  that  i>,  probably  one  written 
with  goMni  letters.    (PlnL  ^/mp.  t.  2.  g  10.) 

ABISTaHAGHUS  ^fipurriiuexflt).  1.  A 
taa  Talaua  and  LyaimBche^  and  brather  of 
AdBMtBB.  (ApoOod.  i  9.  9  IS.)  &  wia  tha 
&tlm  of  Hippomedm,  one  o(  m  wma  bemeo 
affiant  Tfaebea.  (Aptdlod.  ia  6.  S  S>)  Hyginia 
70)  makea  Hij^iomedon  a  aon  of  a  wMer  of 
Adiubii.    (CompL  Pana.  x,  10.  §  2.) 

3.  A  BOD  of  Cleodoniu  or  CIeodae&%  and  great- 
giandBaii  of  Henclea,  was  the  &ther  irf  Temenoa, 
CiMi^ntea,  and  Ariatodeoinfc  He  maiched  into 
PeIo|Mnmesns  at  the  timo  wlwo  TiaanManu,  the 
aon  of  Orectea,  niled  over  the  Peninsuk;  bat  hia 
e:q«dition  failed  as  he  had  minmdentood  the 
wilds,  and  ho  &D  in  battle.  (Apc^  il  8.  8  3 ; 
Pniih  iL  7.  %9\  Herod. n.  52.)  Another  Aria- 
tonadna  ooeon  in  Paoa.  ti.  21.  %  7.     [L.  &] 

ARIST(yMACHUS('A^iMrT¥^X«'}-  1- Tyrant 
of  Aigoa,  in  the  iwgn  and  nnder  the  patronage  of 
Antigtmoa  Oonata&  He  kept  the  citiieni  of 
AigoB  in  a  defencricM  ccodition,  but  a  conipiiacy 
waa  fcnned  agnnst  him,  and  anna  ven  aecntly 
intradnnd  mo  the  town  bj  •  omdrinnee 
Amtoi^iriio'wiAed  to  gain  Argoa  br  the  Achnen 
le^oe.  He  plot  ma  diKorend,  and  the  pmou 
conoaned  in  it  took  to  flight  But  AristoBnchna 
was  aooD  after  asMainated  by  slares,  and  was  soo- 
ceeded  bjr  Ans6fpm  IL   (Plut.  Ar<u.  2fi.) 

2.  Sacoeeded  Ariatiniiia  IL  in  the  tyzumy 
of  Aigoa^  appaiitly  tnnnla  the  and  of  the  rngn 
of  Donetrint.  (b.  g.  340— 3S0.)  He  M«ma  to 
hare  beoi  rehted  to  some  of  hu  predecessors  in 
the  tyouiny  of  Aigoa.  (Polyb.  ii.  A9.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrraa,  b.  c  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  befao,  and  serenl 
otfaos  did  now,  Cbr  the  iafloanoe  tX  Maeedaaia  in 
Pdoponnesna  lud  nearly  ceased,  and  the  AafadiaBa 
weie  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Amtomachos 
had  becD  peraaaded  to  tlua  st^  by  Antas,  who 
ffen  him  fif^  t^mta  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  diaroisa  his  mercenaries.  Aqoanowjouwd 
die  Afhwawn  hagae.  and  AliMoaiaeInu  was  chosen 
stiategnaof  the  Acmmm  be  the  year  B.a237. 
(Phit  Jrat  35;  P(dyb.  iL  44;  Paoa.  ii.  8.  S  5 ; 
PlnL  Clnm.  4.)  In  this  e^iacity  he  nndertodt 
the  eommaod  in  the  war  against  Cleomeneo  of 
Sparta,  bat  he  seema  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealonqr  of  Antoa,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  whidt  ha 
aftonmda  deserted  the  caaae  «f  the  Acbaeani  and 
went  met  to  Qeantmos,  who  with  his  asnstRnee 
todk  poeseaaion  of  Aigos.  AristMsachus  now  again 
assamcd  the  tyranny  at  Argoa.  Aratua  tried  in 
im.  to  reoorer  that  city  tat  th«  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  omy  was,  that  the  tynnt 
ordtxed  80  distingiUBhed  Jugives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  wan  snqwcted  of  being  fiiTonnble  to- 
WBida  the  Acbeeaoft.  Not  long  afterwards,  ^lov- 
em,  Aij^DO  was  taken  by  Antigonns  Doson,  whose 


aaaistance  Aratna  hod  called  in.  Aristwnachns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aduuans,  who  stranded 
him  and  direw  him  into  the  aea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Pint.  Aral.  44 ;  Sdlon^  Go- 
sdUete)  CH«kml  a.  118,  note  I.) 

3.  Theleaderarthepopahtfpi»trat&«ton,in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  aboat  &  c  215.  At  that 
time  ocariy  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
dirided  into  two  parties,  the  peoftle  beii^  in  fimmr 
of  the  Caithaghiians>and  the  noUes  or  senatofs  in 
bvour  of  the  Banana.  The  Druttians,  who  wen 
in  ■in*™*  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  belied  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistanoe. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
bam  Croton  infenned  tbem  vf  the  state  of  political 
partis*  tiun^  and  Oat  Ariatovadnis  waa 

to  rnmnder  the  town  to  them.  The  Brottians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  wen  inhabited  by  the  people^ 
were  ofea  and  easy  of  access,  they  loou  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus,  howerer,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttiana,witlidnw 
to  die  arz,  vniwa  the  oohlea  wen  anmiiiMnd  and 
defei^ed  tfaemadves.  The  BruttinB  in  conjano- 
dim  with  the  peofde  of  Croton  beeieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arz,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  mpreision,  th^  l^^ied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  asBstaace.  He  prqNised  to  the  Cnto> 
niats  to  reeeive  the  Bruttianj  as  cokniats  witUn 
the  extmisiTe  bat  deserted  waUa  of  their  dt^ ;  but 
all  the  Cntoniats,  with  the  exception  <tf  Aiutom^ 
dins,  declared  that  they  would  ntfaer  die  than  lob- 
mit  to  this.  As  Aiistooaadtus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  waa  onable  to  botmy  tiie  an:  also,  he 
saw  no  w^  hot  to  take  to  flvpt,  and  )u  aeeard- 
in^y  went  ow  to  HaniMk  The  Grotoniats  soon 
after  qnittod  their  town  altogether  and  nigiated 
to  Loczi.    (Liv.  xzIt.  2,  S.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agricvltnn  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  sereral  tines  by  Pliny. 
(H.  AT.  xiiL  47,  xir.  24,  ziz.  26.  S  4.)      [L.  S.] 

AIU8TO'UACHU8CApH>T^X«).«  itatnaiy, 
bom  on  the  banks  li  the  Strynion,  made  statoes 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AntboL 
Palat.  ri.  268.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'OES  VApMm/x^),  a  stataaiy, 
a  native  of  Tbsbea,  and  a  cwitenperaiy  of  Pindar. 
In  eonjnnetion  witii  his  Mow- townsman  Sboates, 
be  made  a  atatue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.  (Pans,  ix  26.  §  3.)  [CP.M.] 

AKISTC/MEDON  ('Ap«mi/U*-»),  an  Argiye 
Btatnary,  who  Hved  shotly  faefi»e  the  Persian  wan, 
made  soim  atatosa  dedinted  by  the  Phooans  at 
Ddphi,  to  comnemMBte  their  nctoiy  om  the  Thao- 
salians.  (Pans.  x.  1.  S9  3~10.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO^ENES  CAjwrrofUi^il  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  the  sectmd  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myran.  (91.  jPohs.  It.  6  i  Diod.  Sic  zt,  66,  Fragm. 
x.)t  bat  in  defiance  ananntly  of  all  trsditioo. 
<Jjtt<^Piim,Le.;  llUler.  Iter.  L  7.  $  9.)  For 
the  emits  of  his  life  our  main  anthority  is  Pauaa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  haTe  prindpolly  followed 
Rbianns  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  efric  poem, 
of  which  Atistomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paoa.  it.  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristonenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  tmdi  of  ita 
goieral  outline  may  be  depoided  on.  (Pans.  It,  22; 
I  Pdyb.  iT.  Si.) 
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niirty-nine*  yean  bad  ebqwed  nsee  the  capture 
of  Ithome  and  tlie  end  of  the  first  Measeman  war, 
when  the  ipirit  of  Meuenia,  chafing^  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyh.  ir.  32 ;  Justin,  iiu  5 ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  PoMt.  iv.  14),  sod  eager  for  rendt,  found  a 
leader  in  Atialomenet  of  Andania,  ipnmg  from  the 
njal  line  of  Aepytos,  and  eren  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculou>  and  niperfauman 
origin.  (Pan*.  i\.  14.)  Having  gained  promiaes  of 
assistance  from  Argoa,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elia,  and 
Fiu  (Paul.  iv.  15 ;  Stnb.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  b.  c.  685.  The  fint  battle  at 
Draw,  before  Uie  arrival  of  the  alliat  on  either 
ude,  was  indecisive ;  bnt  Ariitomenes  so  distin- 
gui^ed  himself  there  by  his  valoor,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  hut  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  ranukabte  exploit.  Entering  ^arta  by 
n^t,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  t^ple  «  Atiuna 
of  the  Bmsen  Honse  (XbAjcIoutoi),  with  the  in- 
scripUon,  "Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess liiHD  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utteily  defeated  the  enemv  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (tciirpov  trq^},  a  plaoe  in  the  region 
of  St«nyderus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  lespec- 
tively  by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaens  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Paus.  iv.  16 ;  Miiller, 
Dor.  L  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  no^  ii.  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  nod  plunder  of  Phaiae 
(Phaiia,  IL  ii.  £82)  j  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
▼uoe  of  Helen  km  the  Twin  BrothMs,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  finim  his 
asMolL  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
bom  die  videoce  of  hi>  fbllowen,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  nmnjored.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianui  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  QuyiKti 
rd^pos),  where,  throngb  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
cratos,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  fint  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  Bnt  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Ptuu.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  bod  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untiUed.  In  one  of 
his  incnrsions,  however,  they  met  and  oveipowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  than  into  the 
pit  (ivwfSar)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  &vourite  of  the  gods ;  ba  legends  told  how  an 
eagie  bore  him  17  on  its  winn  as  be  fisU,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  couU  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  amy  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans'  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  be 
of^red  for  a  second  time  to  Zens  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaaghtor  of  »  hondred  ««miea 
(JKoro^no,  comp.  Plat  Horn.  c.  25).  The 
Hyannthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  trace 


•  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  IS ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, iii.  5  i  MialL  Dor.  i  7,  iO,  Ai^)end.  ix.,  Hut. 
i/Gr.  £i(.  e.  10. 1  5 ;  Clint  FOMt,  L  pi  256. 


was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
bith  of  it  too  &r  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  bnt  again  bunt  them,  and  slew  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwdt  fat  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  Bnt  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  be 
was  said  to  have  oounteifoited  them,  and  poUnted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(ThiriwaU,  Or.  Hid.  'nA.  i.  p.  364;  Poiyaen.  xi 
31.)  So  the  fiiTonr  of  heareo  WW  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hoar  of  her  fill  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialeet  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rfxtyot),  which 
oreriiung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
wanted  AristMnenes  that  the  Delphic  oade  was 
acoMnpUihed,  iriiich  after  the  battle  of  the  Tteo^ 
had  tins  dsekrad  (Pans.  ir.  30) : 
f trrt  tpi^  wippn  N^Sm  ^imMim  ttup, 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  bnt  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  deckred  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycns,  son  of  Pandion  (Pans.  iv.  20, 
26,  X.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  fbnni  rf 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  bron^t  of  dd  by  the  wiest^  hero  Cancan 
from  Elenaia  to  Messenia.  ^'aiia.  ir.  36.)  Thb 
holy  treasnre  Aristomenes  secretly  boned  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst.  Soon  after,  Ae  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  foil  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  maii^ 
tained  the  struggle  with  his  Uiinned  and  fiunting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Pans,  iv,  20, 21.)  Arriving 
s^ely  and  receiving  a  bootable  welcone  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  bnt  was  ag«n  betrayed  by  Aristocratcs : 
hun  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor's 
&te.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33 ;  but  see  Mull. 
Dor. ).  7.  §  11.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  vrar  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  whidi, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhe^um.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ; 
but  while  he  was  ctmsulting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
Damagetns,  king  of  lalysui  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  fay  the  god  "to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Oreeks." 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodiana 
nised  to  him  a  qilendid  monument,  and  hononred 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  fondly  of  the  Diagoridae.  (I^tn.  W.  24 ; 
Find.  a.  viL ;  Mull.  Dor.  i  7.  §  11.)  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  bronght  back  to  Messenia 
(Pans.  iv.  82) ;  his  name  still  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  l^enda 
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told,  when  MeeMnia  had  ttuet  more  i^ained  her 
place  among  the  nationi  (&  c.  370),  how  at  Leno- 
tia  the  wppuStiaati  AriaUnienea  had  beni  seen, 
aiding  tlie  Tbeban  ho«t  and  Mattajng  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Paoa.  ir.  32.J  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'HENES  CV^ofUnts).  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athena,  He  bdonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  w  more  correctly  to  the  aecond  dau 
of  the  poets  cnutitBtins  the  tH  Attic  cooedy. 
For  the  ucie&la  Ham  to  liatiiVidsh  the  coBuepoeU 
who  flDnriiM  hafim  the  Peh^omienBii  war  fan 
Ibooe  who  lived  during  that  war,  and  Aiutomenea 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  v.  'Aptaro- 
fthnp ;  Endoda,  p*  6fi ;  Atgum.  ad  Arutopk. 
Eqmit)  He  was  sometkoet  ridiculed  by  the  snr> 
name  i  dvpnWs^  which  may  have  beat  derived  from 
the  circamataace  that  either  he  kimsdf  cr  his  &tbw, 
at  one  tim^  was  an  artfnn,  perii^M  a  eaipoitar. 
As  early  at  the  year  B.  C.  425,  he  bronght  ont  a 
piece  odled  it^a^ipot,  on  the  same  oocasi<Mi  that 
the  Eqnilee  t€  Aristophanea  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cimtinua  ««n  peffimned ;  and  if  it  k  tne  that 
another  piece  entitled  Adinetna  was  peribrmed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Platns  of  Atistophanes,  in 
B.  c.  389,  the  dranmUc  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
very  long.  (Argnm.  ad  Arutopk.  PltU.)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes ; 
Heineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brou^t 
oat  together  with  the  first  editum  of  Aristophanes' 
Phjtus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
gnonds.  Of  toe  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ments are  extant;  besides  these  we  know  the 
titles  and  possess  a  few  fiagmesta  of  three  others, 
m.  1.  BoqM,  whidi  is  acmetiiiws  attributed  to 
Artstt^banea,  the  names  of  Aristmnenea  and  Aiisto- 
fdHnea  being  often  oonfimnded  in  the  MSS<  2. 
rAp-es;  and  3.  Aitfnww  dtntipiff.  llien  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentHMwd, 
Of  to  others,  the  titles  of  whidi  are  unknown. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  11 ;  Pollux,  m  167  ;  Haipocrat.  «. 
c.  lutnUtmr.  Coup.  Ueineke,  QMMt  &m.  &>cc 
iL  pu  48,  Sk^  HkL  OIL  Qm.  Or.  p.  210,  dec.) 

2.  Ao  actor  of  the  idd  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  and  was  a  freed-tnan  of  the  «aipeTor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him  'ATTixoi^f^i(.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  woric  *fit  rdt  UpovpyiaSf  the 
third  book  of  irtiieh  is  qootad  hj  AthmtaeBa.  (iiL 
p.  1 15.)  He  is  pHups  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  '*i**''Brt  on  Aptdkmiw  Rhodina. 
(L  164.) 

3>  A  Greek  writer  on  agricuHnie,  who  is  men- 
tioned  by  Varro  Ue  Be  RmI.  I  1 ;  Colnmella,  i. 
1 )  among  tfaoae  wnoae  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Ae 
amtcmptibU  Agatbocles,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
govenunent  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.lEuergetes,)  During  the  admi- 
nistiatien  of  Agatnodes  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
«fril,  and  wlwn  the  insonection  against  Agatfaocka 
}nk»  oat  in  B.  &  205,  Ariatomenea  was  the  cnly 
oae  mong  his  fliaids  who  vmitnred  to  go  and  t^ 
to  pacii^  the  rebellious  ICacedoniani.  But  thu 
attempt  was  nsdess,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rawly  escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathodes  was  put  to  death,  TIepolemua, 
who  had  headed  the  insanection,  was  appointed 
regent.  But  about  &  c  2(KJ,  Aristomenes 
ontrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distli^aiah- 
ed  hioMelf  now  by  the  enngy  and  wisdom  of 


his  administiation  no  less  than  previously  his 
bithfuInesB  to  Agathodes  Scopas  and  Dioeat^ 
chus,  two  power&l  men,  who  ventured  to  o^osa 
his  gorenuoent,  were  put  to  death  by  his  eom- 
maod.  Towards  the  young  king,  ^stomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  aud  sincere  councillor ;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Ariittnnenes, 
who  was  St  last  condemned  to  death,  in  b.  c.  192. 
(PoIyK  XT.  31,  xviii.  36,  Jkc;  Died.  SxnpL 
lib.  xiix.,  dt  Virtet  ^  pi  573;  Plot. d* />Mami. 
Adulak  32.)  [L.  &] 

AR18T(yMENEa^  a  painter,  bom  at  Thasoo, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitnivius  (iiL  Prooon.  §  2),  bat 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinctiini.      [C  P.  if.] 

ARISTON  {•Apl<rTw\  Itmg  of  Sparta,  14tii  of 
the  Ewypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemponn  of 
Auaxandrides,  ascended  ue  Spartan  thnne  braore 
B.  c,  560,  and  died  sonewhat  before  (Puns.  iiL  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  yean,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  era  for  him,  when 
the  house  ^  Prodes  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratus,  hence  named,  was  boine 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  frran  her 
husband,  hia  friend,  Agetns.  (Herod.  L  65,  vi.  61— 
66 ;  Pans.  iiL  7.  $  7 ;  Plut  ApoplUL  Lae.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  CAftirrmf)^  aoa  of  Pyiriudnia,  ■  Co- 
rinthian, one  <tt  those  appatently  who  made  their 
way  into  ^rracnse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici* 
lian  expedition,  414  B.  c,  is  named  once  by  Thar 
crdides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  B.C.),  and 
styled  the  roost  skilful  steersman  on  the  ude  of  the 
SvTacuMns.  He  Kiggestod  to  them  tiie  stntagem 
of  retiring  eariy,  glring  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unerpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  ^ve  them  their  first  naval 
victory.  (viL39;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
tarch {I^idas,  20,  25}  and  Diodoras  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  toe  invention  or  introdactum  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  altentiona  in  the  build 
of  thw  galleys*  bows,  mentioned  Thucydides 
(viL  S4),  and  said  by  him  to  have  bwn  previonsly 
used  by  the  CorintluanB  in  the  action  on  Erinens. 
Plutardt  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  jnst 
won,  in  the  last  and  dednve  sea-fight  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  ('AplcmM'),  historicaL  I.  Was 
sent  oat  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
Its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (_Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  AstiategnsoftheAetoliBnsmB.c.  221,  wIkh 
labntriiw  onder  seme  bodily  defect,  left  the  oon^ 
mand  the  troops  to  Scopes  and  Dorimadni^ 
while  ha  himself  remained  at  home,  Notwitk- 
**nnT'*y  ^  declantioni  of  tiu  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  tnspaas  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaio,  tlie  Aetolian 
commanders  invaded  Pdopounesos,  and  Ariston 
waa  ftiqdd  enough,  in  the  bee  of  Ais  fact,  to 
amert  that  tiie  Aebdtana  and  Achaeaas  mn  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9, 17.) 

S.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrena  in 
&  c.  403,  who  obtmned  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  noUes.  The  latter 
however  alWwards  became  recmidled  to  the 
popnlai  ^nrty,  and  the  powers  of  the  govanmmit 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (IHod.  xiv. 
34 ;  coop.  Pans.  iv.  26. 1 2.) 
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4.  Of  Mqnlopolu,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Ranwiu  agaiiut  Peneiu  in  b.  c  170, 
adfiied  tlu  Adiaeani  to  jinn  the  Roniaiu,  and  not 
to  remain  oeottal  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
dea.  In  the  year  follawing,  he  wa>  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambaandon,  who  were  lent  to  bring 
abont  a  peace  between  AndodinB  IIL  and  Ptokmy 
PUkfator.    (Polyb.  xzriiL  6,  xzix.  10.) 

6.  A  Bhodian,  who  was  aent,  in  the  firing  oS 
B.  c.  170,  with  aoTeral  otheri  as  ambaaaador  to 
the  Roman  coninl,  Q.  Maidiu  Philippna,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  dear  his  coontrymen  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  farougfit  against  tham  by  aome  poaons, 
(P0I7L  zzriiL  U.) 

6.  Of  Tjze,  who  uppmn  to  baTe  bam  a  fHend 
tt  Hunihd.  When  ^e  latter  was  staying  at  the 
CO  art  of  Antiochas  and  meditated  a  frMh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariaton  to  Car- 
Hago  to  ntue  his  friends  there.  Haimibal,  how- 
arer,  lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  wndn^  On  Ariston's  airival 
at  Carthage,  the  enonies  a  Hannibal  loon  conjee- 
tared  Uie  object  <^  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  mm  of  the  other  par^.  The 
suqiictons  were  at  kst  londly  ezpteaaed,  and  Ari»- 
ton  was  summoned  to  explain  the  otgects  of  his 
visit.  The  ezpboatwns  ^ren  were  not  vety  n- 
tis&ctory,  and  the  trial  was  deflnred  tiQ  the  next 
day.  Bat  in  the  night  Ariaton  embalmed  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  latter  which  he  pat  ap  in  a  pab- 
hc  place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
mDnicationB  he  had  brought  wera  not  for  any  ^ri- 
fita  mdiridaali  but  fir  ^  •anat&  Baspactmg 
the  conaequnwea  of  this  atistageBi,Bea  law.  xzxIt. 
61*  62.  Ctnapare  Amian,  S^.  6;  Justin,  zzxL 
4.  ih.  S.] 

ARISTON  CApdrriw),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  lay  Thewia.  (Snidas,  >.  o.  'lo^.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophoclea,  who  is  sud  to 
have  broo^t  out,  in  b.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Cdonns  of  his  gnuid&ther  Sophocles.  (Aisnm.  ad 
S<^  OkL  p.  12,  ed.  Wcndor.)  Whether  he 
is  the  ume  as  the  Ariaton  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tngediea  (Diog,  Laert,  viL  164),  and  one  of 
whoaa  tngadias  was  directed  against  Mneathenus, 
cannot  be  aid  with  any  certainty,  thou^  Fabri- 
dus  (B3)l.  Or,  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  phUoeopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert.  t.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  <^  the 
island  of  Ceos,  whoa  his  birthplace  was  dte  town 
of  Julia,  whence  he  ia  lometimes  called  KeSn  and 
sometimes  louAi^n)!,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  I^'rL  T.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
StratoD  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
B.  c  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  abont  h.  c 
280,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(de  Fm.  V,  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  (he  causes  of  lh«i  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philoaophicat  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenei 
LaertiuB  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  woriu 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetfus  and 
Souenues  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 


letters  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
&r  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  oourae, 
say ;  at  any  rata,  however,  one  of  those  wnka, 
'E^afTMol  tun-pMj  is  repeatedly  asoibed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  56S,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Epttruei  ifutia.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  nentioiied  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled A^rm>  (VbAAAmiLpott.  \%  in  gn^tsde 
to  bis  master:  Then  ai»  abo  two  qagmms  in  the 
Greek  AnthiAogy  (vL  SOS,  and  viL  457),  which 
an  commonly  atmbuted  to  Aiisfam  of  Ceos, 
thongh  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Ccaiqiare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Antbm  wm  JTeos,  d«r  Paripaietiker, 
in  Jahn's  JakHh/Hr  PUIU.  3d  sap^emestaiy  voL 
Lcq».  1885 1  Fahrieias,  Kit.  Or.'&f.  467,  Sbb.  ; 
Jacoba,  ad  AnOoL  xiii.  p,  861.) 

4.  OfAlexindria,  likewise  a  PerqiatetiG  philoso- 
phy, was  a  contemporaiy  of  Strain,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert  vii  164 ;  Stiab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eodotus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wioto  a  book  on  the  asms  subject,  and  the  two 
woriu  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  pl^iariKn.  Who  was  rig^t  is  not 
■aid,  though  Strabo  aeema  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  EudoruB  was  the  gnil^  pvty.  (Hsbnannt 
Lap.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  PdeaUna,  lived  in  the  time  rf 
the  emptor  Hadrian  «  ahortly  after,  as  is  infemd 
from  his  writing  a  work'on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Enseb.  H.  £  iv.  6 ;  Niceph.  Callist  HitL 
£eeL,  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
iuikt^a  UomUticov  aol  'biowof,  that  is,  a  dialo^ne 
between  F^seoi,  a  Jew,  and  Jasoni  a  Jamsh 
Christian,  in  whidi  the  fonner  became  convinrad 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  rdigion.  (OrignL  c 
ObU.  iv,  p.  199 ;  Hierooym.  £^ut.  ad  GaUO.  iii. 
IS.)  It  was  translated  at  an  eariy  time  into  lAtin 
by  one  Celsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  Cev 
fragments,  it  is  now  losL  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  ia 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  "  Opuscala" 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
JL  &  pu  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea('AAatctfs),aGTeekriietMidanwho 
wrote,  according  to  Diageoes  Ideitiui  (viL  164) 
scientific  treatises  CD  rhetoric  Anothw  uetotidau 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Genua,  is  mentioned 
by  StepbanuB  of  Byiantium.  (j;  c.  TipaaoL.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequentiy  in 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  thatabout 
ihir^  peraons  <£  thijf  p^pn>  nay  be  distinguiahfd ; 
bat  of  moat  «f  them  we  know  nodiog  but  the 
name.  Thqr  have  often  becai  cnafiianded  with 
one  another  both  by  andent  and  modem  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos. 
(Sbtenis,  ad  PluL  TkemiA  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hulonann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  &] 

ARIS'TUN  CAfiffTttr),  son  of  Miltiade^  bora 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  discilde  at  Zeno, 
flourished  about  a.  c  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  £picurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war,  Thoi^  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  Iran  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Di<MeiieaI«ertiua(viL 
I60,&G.)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquadty, — a  quality 
which  others  prised  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  i^ren,  as  a  master  of  perauBsive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  Pbalantus,  from  his 
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IwMnwi.  He  rejected  all  bnndiet  of  philowphj 
but  flthici,  Goiuideriiig  ph3raiology  as  beyond  omii'i 
powers,  and  logic  aa  nnmited  to  them.  Eren  with 
n;g8rd  to  ethin,  Seneca  89)  comphisi,  that 
he  dcpriyed  them  of  aD  thinr  pnrocal  nim,  a  mb- 
jeet  wbkh  he  Mid  bdonged  to  the  ■dio^maitM' 
rather  than  to  the  philoaopher.  The  lole  object, 
dwRfeie,  of  ethica  «m  to  shew  whereio  the  ■a- 
preme  good  eonnsta,  and  thia  he  made  to  be 
dSia^apia,  i,  e.  entile  indifference  to  eremhing 
except  Tirtoe  and  Tice.  (Cic.  Aoad.  ii.  42.)  All 
extecnal  thii^  therefore  were  in  his  new  perfectly 
tndifimmt ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Znio^a  dia- 
tinction  betweco  the  good  and  ^  pr^erMa  (rd 
npinnitipa^  t  e,  whaterer  ezdtea  deaire  in  the  in- 
dividaal  mind  of  any  ntional  being,  without  being 
M  itu^  denndde  or  pood,  and  of  nAkh  the  mm 
Stoical  doctrine  penutted  aa  aoconnt  to  be  taken 
m  the  eondnet  m  hnnan  life.  (Cic.  Fi»,  it.  25.} 
But  thia  notion  of  wpmryiidm  was  so  utterly  n- 
jected  by  Ariaton,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  aevereat  aiekneas (Cic.  /fa.  ii.  IS); 
whema  of  virtue  he  dedand  hi*  wiah  that  eren 
bcauta  could  andentand  woida  which  would  excite 
them  to  it  (Pint  Maxme  e.  PrvKip.  PkUotopko 
emt  duk  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obrioos  that  those 
who  adopt  tUs  theory  of  the  absolate  isdifierence 
of  ererything  but  -nrtue  and  rioe,  in  bet  take 
away  aU  materiab  for  nrtne  to  act  npon,  and  coo- 
fine  it  in  a  state  ti  mere  abattaetiaQ.  This  part  of 
Ariaton^  qrstem  is  purely  ^nical,  and  peib^  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admintion  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  sdtool  at  Athens  in  the  Cynoaarges, 
where  Antisthems  had  taught.  [Antistbsnbs.] 
He  also  difieied  with  Zeno  aa  to  tiw  jdanlily  <^ 
Tirtoaa,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  tiie 
health  of  the  soul  (itra far  iM>Mfc,  Plut  Ptri.  Mor. 
2).    Thk  appean  to  fellow  &om  the  cynical  paru 

his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  riitue,  he  of  course  deptires  it  of  variety.;  and 
•0  he  baaed  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Cagtneeled  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Smiau  iwa 
mimatm  the  philoaopher  is  free  from  all  (qnniona 
(mot  they  would  be  liable  to  diatuib  hia  immffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  u 
kteat  tendency  to  scepticimn,  which  Cicero  ^ipears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyiriia  In  amfbrmity  with  this  view,  he  dea- 
{aaed  Zeno^  ^yaieal  specilatisna,  md  dotbted 
whether  God  u  w  is  not  a  living  Being.  (CibAof. 
Dear,  i  14.)  But  this  apparently  athdatic  dogma 
periuLpa  only  relnred  to  Stcncal  conception  t& 
God,  as  <tf  a  anbtle  fire  dwelUng  in  the  aky  and 
difiiMingitaelf  through  the  nniveisb  [ZufD.]  He 
BUj  have  meant  oerely  to  demonstrate  hia  po«- 
ticm,  that  phjiiology  is  above  the  homan  inteUect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibili^  of  certainly  attribut 
ing  to  this  pantheistic  essence,  finm,  senses,  or  liie. 
(Bincker,^u<.CMl.i«l.iL2,9;  Bitter, flUUoUe 
drr/Uxifi.  U 

JUrtin  ia  toe  lonnder  cfa  Biall  Nhool,  qipawd 
to  dtat  oFHcoDns,  and  of  vriiidi  DiogHwa  UartinB 
mentima  Dif^iihia  and  Miltiadea  aa  members.  We 
leam  from  Athensens  (vii  p.,  281 ),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratoatbgnes  and  ApoUophanes,  two  of  hii  pn- 
pili,  that  in  his  old  he  abandoned  himaelf  to 
[deasare.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  of  a  cot;*  dm 
tML  DiMenes  {L  c.)  gives  a  list  of  hia  wo^, 
but  ann,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letten  to 
OoB^e^  «an  atbibatad  fay  PauBetini(B.c.U3) 


and  Sosietates  (a  c.  200-128)  to  another  Aiiiton, 
a  Pnipatetic  of  Ceoa,  with  whom  be  is  oficai  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaens  {Serm, 
IT.  110,  Ac.)  fragments  of  a  wnk  of  his  called 
Wrwn.  [O.  B.  L.  d 

ARISTON  CApbrriM'),  a  physiciail,  of  whose 
life  DO  particulars  are  knows,  but  who  probaUy 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  &  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
idm{CimmmLiKH^poa'.'*DeRaL  ricLimMoti. 
AemC  L  17,  vol  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  lAy- 
aiaam,  who  all  (he  says)  hved  in  old  times,  some 
aa  contemporaries  of  Hippocntes,  and  the  others 
befon  him.  Gaten  also  lays  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  lupposed  to  be  the  aatbor  of  the  tnA  in 
the  Hhipocratic  Collection  entitled  Utfk  Atofnif 

Faetilt.  i  1,  ToL  TL  p.  473 1  Qmment.  it  Uippoer, 
**^y4or.''Til,TaL  xviii.  ptL  p.9.)  Anedicalpre* 
paruion  by  a  pawn  of  the  same  name  u  quoted  \>j 
CelBns(ZtoM'e(ii&  V.18.  ^88)andOBten.  (ACbnt- 
poc  Jfe(<Mnai.aMX«eoc,ix.4.T(^xiiLp.281.)  The 
Aristm  of  Chios,  mentioned  \ij  Oalen  {DtHfypoar. 
et  no.  DtenL  t.  ^  viL  1,  2,  vei  v.  pp.  468,  689, 
m)t  is  a  difiteut  pwHO.  ( W.  A.  O.  J 

ARISTON.  1.  A  eeMmted  nlverdwaeraad 
snilpterinlnonse,bomat  MytHene.  His  time  isnn- 
known.  (Plin.  xxxiiL  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  pmnter,  the  son  and  pupQ  of  Ariatei- 
des  of  Thebes  [ABUTiiDn],  painted  a  satyr 
bidding  a  gobtet  and  crowned  with  a  garland,  Ajh 
torides  and  Enphranor  were  liia  diaciplea.  (Plin. 
zxxT.  86. 1  28.)  [P.  Sl] 

ARISTON  (Af>(0TMy)  and  TELESTAS  (Te- 
Afordt),  brothers,  were  tiie  acolptora  of  a  ndoeaal 
statue  of  Z«u  which  the  CleitoriaBa  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  wgak  of  suuij  ovtmad  dties. 
The  statne  with  its  padestal  waa  awot  cirirteas 
Qieek  feet  hi(^  It  We  an  iaaniptioD,  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutibtted  ttatb 
(Paua.  T.  23.  9  «•)  [I*.  8.] 

ABISTONI'CUS  ('kfurriwuta$).  I.  A  tyrant 
of  Ui^itjnam  in  Leabos.  In  b.  c.  332,  i^en  the 
navaztha  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  alnady  taken 
peaaeattOD  of  tba  harboor  ti  Chioa,  Ariatonieiis 
arrived  during  the  night  with  aome  privateer  ahipa, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  waa  still  in 
the  handa  of  tiie  Pernana.  He  was  taken  |ffi- 
soner  and  delivered  iq>  to  the  Methymnaeona,  who 
pot  him  to  death  in  a  tntel  manner.  (Arrian,  JmA. 
iii.  8;  Curtins,  ir.  4.) 

2.  A  natanl  ton  of  Emnenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  sncoeeded  by  Attalus  HI.  When  the 
latter  died  in  ikC  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Rmnans  Anrttmicai  claiiDed  his  frther's 
kingdom  aa  lua  lawM  inheritance.  The  towns, 
fcff  fear  <^  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
bnt  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  aims;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  sncceaa. 
In  B.C.  131,  the  consul  P.  Lidniua  Crassua,  who 
recOTed  Ai^  as  his  province,  mardted  agvnst 
lum ;  bat  be  was  atore  intent  upon  making  booty 
on  fnmbating  his  aueniy,  and  in  aa  ili-osan- 
ised  battle  wKcb  was  feoght  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himsdf  made 
prisoner  by  Aiiatmiicna.  In  the  year  following, 
B.  c  130,  the  consul  M.  Perpema,  who  aucoeeded 
Ciassnt,  acted  with  more  energy,  ai>d  in  the  very 
first  engag»ent  conquered  Aristonicos  and  took 
him  prisoott.  After  the  death  of  Fupema,  M.' 
AqnUlina  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pogamua,  a  c:  129.  Ariotouicns  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adom  the  triumpb  of  AqniUins,  and 
vaa  then  beheaded.  (Joetin,  zxzri.  4 ;  Lir.  EpiL 
69;  Veil  PaL  il  4;  FloT.  u.  20;  Oroa.  T.  10; 

I  17;  VaLMaz.  iil4.§5;  DioA.  Fragn.  W>.  34, 
p.  598;  Cic  da  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip.  zL  8 ; 
Aaeon.  ad  Cit.  pro  Soawr.  p.  24,  ed.  Ordli.) 

3.  A  enoach  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  who  had 
been  b«mght  up  with  the  kjing  from  hia  cariy 
yonth.  Pdylntu  ipeaks  of  him  in  temu  of  hi^ 
pruM,  aa  a  man  of  a  genermia  and  wulike  diipo- 
Ntion,  and  akilled  in  politial  tnnnctioni.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  light  againit  some 
discontented  Egyptiana,  Ariafaailcaa  went  to  Oreeoe 
and  engaged  a  body  of  movenariea  tham  (Polyfa. 
zziii.  16, 17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contsmpiaary  of  Stnbo 
(i  p.  88),  distinguiahed  Inmadf  aa  a  gmmmariwi, 
and  ii  mentioned  aa  the  anthu  of  MTeral  woiiu, 
moat  of  which  nlated  to  the  Homeric  poems.— 
1.  On  the  waaderingB  Menelaoa  (vcpl  r^t 
VLwAiov  ^kimfi ;  Stnb.  2.  c).  2.  On  Ue  critiad 
iigna  by  which  die  Aluandrine  critics  naed  to 
nui^  the  lospeeted  or  interpolated  veraea  in  the 
Homeric  poona  and  in  Heuod**  Theogony.  (Ilfpf 
TMT  ffitfiMM'  Taf  T^s  *IXM(8ot  Koi  'OSwnrdat, 
Etym.  M.  t.  vo.  A^oi,  tpaM  and  dnj ;  Snidaa, 
«.  SL  'A^MTifawta*;  Endoe.  p.  84 ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Mom.  lU  iz,  S97>)  8.  On  iir^nkr  srammitical 
ooDStreotiniB  in  Homer,  conaiiting  a  riz  booka 
(iffwriKTmy  ipofi^tm  /9i(Xla  ;  Suidaa,.  I.  c). 
Theae  and  aome  other  woika  are  now  loit^  witii 
the  eneption  of  a  ftw  fiagmenta  {veaerred  in  the 
paasagei  above  i^md  to.  (ViUmaon,  Pniig.  ad 
H<m.ji.  18.) 

5.  Of  Taimtnm,  the  anthor  of  a  mythological 
work  which  i»  often  refcired  ta  (Phot  Gbd  190; 
Serr.  ad  Am.  iiL  835 ;  Caes.  Oerm.  m  Arat.  Pkaen. 
327 ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Adr.  ii  34.)  He  ii  perhaiM 
the  nme  aa  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (i. 
p.  20),  bat  nothing  ia  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Piaiam.  HtpkemL  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTONIDA^  a  Matoaiy,  one  of  whoK 
prodnctioas  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {If.  N.  xzziv. 
14.  >.  40)  aa  extant  at  Thebee  in  hit  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athsmas,  in  which  bronse  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  nut  (rf  the  ktter, 
jdtowiitt  through  the  brightneia  of  the  bronie, 
might  UTS  theaf^wanDceof  a  bliuh,  and  so  might 
in^cate  the  lemorae  of  Athamaa.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTONIDES,  a  punter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  PHny  (zzzr.  11,  s.  40),  was  the 
bther  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimut.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTCNOUS  Qiipurriyoos).  1.  Of  GeU  in 
Syracnio,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ctJony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  SS2.   (Tbuc.  ri.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  son  of  Peiiaeus,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  fn- 
pose  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  PerdiccsB.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympias  in  the  war  with  Caasander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  bl  c  316,  he  was  pat 
to  death  by  order  of  Casssnder.  (Arrian,  Aaab. 
tL  28,  (9).  PioL  God.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker ; 
Cnrt.  iz.  5,  z.  8 ;  INod.  ziz.  85,  50,  61.) 

ARISTCNOUS  ('AfHiniwon\  a  itataaiy,  a 
native  of  A^na,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  wsa 
dedicated  by  the  Met^Kintines  at  Olympic  (Pans. 
r.22.S6;  Miiller,.^(^p.l07.)  [C.P.H.] 


ARISTO^YMUS  f 'A/iumfrv^),  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  tn  Aristophanes  and  Amei- 
psisa.  (Anonym.M  T^^rutopL;  SekoLadPlaltm. 
p.  381,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  viz,  Theaena  (Athm,  iii  pL  87), 
and  'HAmi  ^tyur  (Athen.  viL  ^  284,  287X  of 
which  only  a  fiiw  figments  are  eztanL  Schweig- 
hiiuser  and  Fabridus  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Fbdemy  Philadelphus,  an  error  into  which  both 
wen  led  by  Snidas  {«.  v.  'Aptartinftos),  who,  if 
the  lending  is  eotrect,  eridentiy  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  tbete  had  ew  exiirted 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  woiks  attributed  to  him  by  Suidaa,  he  would 
aasnredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
AAHoj^taua  of  Bymltiam  wis  tiie  sneoeaaor  of 
Apolkmins  as  diief  lifanrim  at  Alexandria  (whidt 
Snidas  says  of  Aristonymns),  Meineke  conjectures 
with  great  joxibability,  that  the  name  of  Ariito- 

fhanes  has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Snidas. 
Ueineke,  Httt.  CriL  Com.  G^r.  p.  ]  96,  &c) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  oontempoiaiy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bnt 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeuft 
(x.  p.  452,  zii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appeara 
to  have  been  n  grammarian.  (Plut  de  PIttm.  p. 
1185;  Stobaen%;iasntn.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOTHILUS  ('Apun&ptiim),  a  druggut, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  pnbaUy  in  the 
fourth  century  &  c.  He  is  mentHmed  by  Theo- 
phmstus  {Hi^  PlanL  ix.  18.  §  4)  aa  posaesung  the 
knowledge  of  certun  antHphrodisiac  medidnea, 
whidk  he  made  use  at  either  tot  tbepunishment 
or  reformation  of  his  dates.  [  W .  A.  O.] 

ARISTCPHANES  fApurrafitnp),  the  oity 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  |^ys  ^>proximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalus, 
his  last  production,  he  so  neariy  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  vras  the  son  of  Philippna,  as  is 
stated  by  all  tiie  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  met  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bast  exists  with  the  inscription  'Apurrofditri 
•iXmiBeii,  wbidi  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lovred  to  be  qmrions.  He  was  an  Athenian  rf 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenoean  Demna, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicns, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
mther  with  contempt  (A^uA.  360,  ^c.  692,  Thge- 
niit.  Fingm.  xviii.  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (SchoL  ad 
Ran,  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  conue  con- 
tests when  be  was  trxtSop  fMipdKunms,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  hia  6rst  comedy  was  b.  c 
427  :  vra  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
abont  B.  c  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  a  c.  380.  H  is 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araroa,  and  Nicostmtos, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasun  (Plat  i^tiqi.  particularly  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and 
witty  cmtversation.  Accasatwns  (hia  anonymous 
bio^pher  says,  more  than  one)  wee  bmnsfat 

Tinst  bim  by  Geon,  with  n  view  to  dqtrive  mm 
his  dvie  i^U  (fcyloi  ypa^tat),  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They 
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hmn,  bmnrer,  ffma  riie  to  *  anmlMr  at  tnditionB 
ef  hit  bein^  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
Ddan,  a  native  of  Camirtu  or  of  Naocnitis. 

Tbe  Gomediea  of  Ariato^ianea  are  of  the  higher 
hiatorieal  iotenst,  containing  aa  tli»  do  as  admir- 
able eNwi  of  omcatnie*  on  the  leaung  men  of  the 
day,  end  a  contemporary  commnitary  on  the  erili 
e^sUng  at  Athena.  Indeed,  the  caricatore  ii  the 
only  feature  in  modern  locial  life  which  at  all  re- 
■emblea  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wiae  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athans,  and  longed  to  we  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  whidi  she  was  flnuidiing  in  the  prerions  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Peridea  became  tbe  head  of  the  goremment,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Ansteides  had  but 
jnat  passed  away.  Tbe  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  be  invei^s,  is  the  PeU^nne- 
man  wUdi  ha  nsaids  as  the  work  ttf  Paiidaai 
and  even  attributes  it  606)  to  his  fear  of 
ptmidunent  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  ininenee 
of  Ai^nsia.  {Aek  500.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evfls,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  nlmr 
danagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  uso 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagt^ 
ism  of  Pericles.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introdnoed  by  the  Sophists, 
■eting  on  tbe  apecohtiTe  and  inquiring  taim  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Itmian  and  Eleatie 
philoeophets,  and  the  eztraordinaiT  intellectiial  de- 
velopownt  of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  moia- 
fity,  by  making  permaakm  and  not  truth  the  object 
ef  nan  in  his  interconne  with  his  felhnra,  and  to 
sabatiUito  a  unirersal  sceptidsm  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  Tbe  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Aldbiadea,  who,  caring  for 
nfrthing  but  hie  own  ambition,  v^uing  eloquence 
only  for  its  wotldlT  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  whiw  he  utterly  mis^mlied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristt^ianes  most 
didiked,  heading  the  war  part^  in  politics,  and 
|ffotecting  tbe  sophistical  school  m  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school — ^the  lite- 
rary and  poetical  Sophisto — Euripides  was  the 
datl,  whose  voriEs  an  full  at  that  lunttpoffo^Ui 
whidi  conttasts  so  tSeimrdj  widi  the  monl  dig- 
nity of  Aeacfayhis  and  Sophodes,  and  for  which 
Anstopfaanes  introduces  hbn  aa  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  (JA.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  {Aie,  971.) 
Another  festure  of  dte  times  was  the  ezceesive 
lore  far  Utiption  at  AtiiniSt  the  oooswiaeiit  impw- 
tonce  of  the  dicarts,  and  dis^meefiil  abase  of  th«r 
power ;  ill  of  which  enormities  aie  made  by  Aris- 
tophai^  otgects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  nw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  nndesiTable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wuds;  and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  die 
epithet  of  great.  We  subj<»n  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
formation, and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
aUe.   Hhmb  marked  f  are  extant 

&  C.  437-  AorroAcu,  Banquetlen.  Second  prize. 
The  pky'waa  prodwed  ondtr  the  name  of  Philo- 


nidea,  as  Atiati^Aanes  was  below  the  legal  age 

for  competing  for  a  price.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Bahylimians  {iv  dtrrn). 

425.  f  Achanuaoa.  (Lenaea.)  Pio^ioad  in  the 
UBoe  of  CaUUtiatas.  First 

424.  t  Imu,  jTm^  or  AbrasaMs.  (Loiaea.) 
The  first  play  [Hraduced  in  the  name  M  Aiistih 
phanes  himsetC    First  prise ;  seetmd  Cminva 

423.  t  Clauds  (fr^ct).  First  priie,  Cntinoi; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  i-  Warns.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prise. 

rqpos  (F)  (»•  WTci),  aeenrding  to  ^e  probaUe 
conjecture  oc  SiivenL  (Essay  on  the  rqpcij,  trans- 
lated 1^  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  Uled  in  obtaining  a 
prise.  But  Ranke  places  this  a.  c  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertun. 

419.  f  PcMe  (fr  doTst).  Second  prise  j  En- 
pidii  fiirt. 

414.  Amphiamis.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prise. 

f  Krde  {iy  ^vtsi),  second  piise ;  Ajneipsias 
first ;  Phrynichiu  third.  Second  campaign  in  Suily. 

r*mpy^  (?).  EzhUnted  in  the  time  of  Nkias. 
(Pint  A%.  c.  8.) 

411.  t  Lysistrata. 

f  Thesmophoriasusae,    Dorii^  the  OJigarchy. 
408.  t  First  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prise  j  Phry^ 
nicuB  second ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophodaa, 

392.  +  Eoclesiaxusa&   Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  cf  the  Pktns. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  AristqihauM  wen  the 
AeolosicoD  and  Cocahis,  produced  about  &  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  Antalddas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  I^e  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  cmnpounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  fomous  cook.  (AMmwAm 
Afufeam,  1828,  p.  50.)  The  seeoad  via  pnbiUy 
a  sunilar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minoa, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalns,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeoloaicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  tbe  AwTn\«u  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labonr 
<^  hia  lifo  to  restiRe.  He  atta^ed  the  modem 
schemea  tiS  edncation  by  introducing  a  fother  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  par^ 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  toni^  of  Hercules; 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  tiie  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  iu  height  (Schd. 
ad  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1 379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  meet  likely  to  pnvent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  AsSyloMUM  we  on  ttM,  that  he  "  at- 
tacked  the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot" 
( FiLArutoph.  Bekk.  p^  xiiL)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 

Xto  the  demagogue  Eucrates  {Eq.  129,  Ac.}, 
nnited  tbe  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  ^so  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
Was  brought  by  Cleon  against  CaUistntus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  pndnced,  aeensing  lum  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  tiie  pnsence  of  the  idliea.  Bwt 
the  attack  to  hava  fojled. 
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In  the  Adurmcau,  Arirtaphanet  exhort*  his 
conntrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dkae- 
opolii  make*  a  sepante  treaty  wiUi  Sparta  for 
hiniMlf  and  his  fanulj,  and  ia  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  ita  bleniiigst  wlulat  Lamachua,  ai 
the  repmentatiTa  of  the  nr  party,  is  introdnced 
in  the  want  of  common  neoesaaries,  and  toffering 
boa  cold,  and  mow,  and  wounds.  The  Kmigiii 
was  directed  against  Cltaa,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  to  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  maik  to  represent  his  featoies;  so  that 
Aristopltaoes  performed  the  chancier  hiinself,  with 
his  &ce  smeared  with  wine-leea.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demna,  the  impersonatitm  of 
tite  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  nme  time  conning^ 
aooB,  nngoremidile,  and  tynaniiaL  His  riaTM, 
Niciaa  and  Danosthenes,  detennine  to  rid  them- 
selrea  of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  iwung  np  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sani^e-Mdler,  by  wMch 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magt^es.  This  man  completely  triumphs  otot 
CImu  in  hia  own  arta  of  lyin^  stealings  fawning, 
and  blustering.  H»nng  thna  gained  the  day,  he 
nddenly  becomes  a  model  <rf  andent  Ataetdan 
•zedlence,  and  by  boiling  Donas  in  a  magic  canl- 
driNi,  nstores  him  to  a  condidon  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristetdes  and  Biiltiades.  (JSq. 
1322.) 

In  the  CSomis,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  sonree,  and  selects  as 
their  repreaentatiTe  Sooatea,  whom  be  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light  The  sdection  of  Sociates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aiiatophanea  obaerred  the 
gMt  philoKopber  from  a  dirtanoe  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosopbical  tam  of  miiid  pnrented  him 
from  entering  into  Soamtes'  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  oT  morality ;  and  by  the  fact,  that 
Sociates  was  an  innovator,  Uie  friend  of  EuripideB, 
the  tutor  of  Akibiadea,  and  pupil  of  Arcbelaus; 
and  that  then  wu  anich  in  hia  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  higlieit  degree  ludiomia.  The  phi- 
losopher, 1^  won  no  under  ganuenta,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  samntt, — who 
gaomlly  went  barefoot,  and  amean  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dreaa-aboM  wuch  lasted  him  for 
life  (BSckh,  Beonomif  ^  AOau,  I  f.  150),  who 
need  to  stand  for  honrs  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abattactiort — to  mj  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
eztraardinaiy  free  and  figure— could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably BpecuhitiTe  tun  whidi  he  gave  to  the 
convenation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythohigy,  iriueh  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  daf^jemns  even  to  aabject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
J^laednu,  p.  299),  had  certainly  prodncod  an  mi- 
frvourable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanea  as  an  aFchsophist,  and  repreaeuted  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouda,  he  ia  described  as  eomipt- 
ii^  a  young  man  named  Pbddii^dea,  who  ia  wast- 
ing hM  foUierlB  money  by  an  inaaoe  pasaion  for 
horaes,  and  ia  smt  to  the  anbtlety-ahop  (^porrur- 
TifpuH')  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fu> 
ther  set  free  from  nu»al  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needfol  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors  In  this  apnidthrift  youth  it  ia 
Bcare^  poiAIe  not  to  leoogmaa  Aldbiadea,  not 
oily  mm  hia  gennal  chaiwter  and  connexion 
with  Uie  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  paitknlar 


traits,  as  oDusioaa  to  hia  rpavkMfiit,  or  inabiUty 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (A'vfl.  1381 ;  Plut^^ 
p.]92),and  to  his  fancy  for  borae-breeding  and  driv- 
ing; (Satynia,^j4fiM.xii  p.  534.)  Ariatt^ianes 
would  be  imreDted  from  intiDdadng  him  biy  name 
dther  here  «r  in  the  Birds,  ftem  frar  of  tba  nolnt 
measutes  which  Aldbiades  took  agunst  the  comic 
poets.  The  inatructiona  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
indes  not  only  to  de&and  his  oeditOTa,  but  also  to 
beat  his  fother,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  fother's  prepanir 
tions  to  bom  the  philoso^r  aitd  his  whoto  esta- 
blishment The  hint  given  towards  the  md,  of 
the  proixiety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aiistophanes  was 
believed  to  have  cmtributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
ciates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  eooit  of  jostice  expieas  the  mbstanoe  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat  ApoL  &c;  p.  18, 
&c)  The  Cloada,  though  perh^  its  author's 
masteriaeca,  met  with  a  complete  foilnre  in  the 
contest  fw  priaes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Ahabia^ ;  nor  was  it  more  aaeeessful  when 
altered  for  ■  seeoiid  t^raseatation,  if  indeed  the 
altoatHMU  were  ever  completed,  which  Suvem 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
paiabaws  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Woifm  is  the  pendant  to  the  Enig^ita.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aima  hia  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  tlw  other  stron^otd  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues  This  play  fiimisbed 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Le$  Plaidam.  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamians,  and 
points  out  fotdbly  the  miseries  of  the  Pdi^onitesiaa 
war,  in  Mder  to  riff  whidi  TtygMBi*  the  hem  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beede^  lodk, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  poundir^  the  Oiedc 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  tiie  aasistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  deurous  to  che^  tfaic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  At  is  unftfiscued,  and  finally 
maniea  one  of  bn  attendant  nympha.  The  play 
ia  fiiU  of  hwnooi^  bnt  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  worka. 

Six  yeara  now  elapae  dating  whidi  no  |days  are 
pnoerved  to  OB.  The  objectof  the  Jm^NUcmiatand 
the  Btrdgf  which  ^>peared  after  thia  interval,  waa 
to  diacouTBge  the  duaatroua  Sicilian  expediticm. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chi^ 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  pnqiheqring  ill-Inck 
to  the  ezpediticm,  and  therein  correaponding  to 
Nidas.  The  object  of  the  BirtU  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  pvtons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  connds  it  a  mere  frucifiil  piece  of 
bnflbonery — a  at^pontion  hardly  credible,  when 
we  lemoiiber  that  every  one  of  the  plays  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  1^  Siivem,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  is  simpMted  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial avidenoek  The  Birds— the  Athenian 
people — an  persuaded  tobaildact^inthechnidB  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Ald- 
biades and  Qorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  SofAisU),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
.Sancho  Pan«»,  one  Euelpides,  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Atboiiana  ^^wfSst,  Thuc 
vi  24).  The  city,  to  be  colled  Nc^fAoKMonryfa 
(CZMntotatootosw),  ia  to  occupy  tlw  whole  horixon, 
and  to  cut  off  the  goda  from  aU  coanexioa  with 
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— ir"*^,  and  aren  from  tba  power  of  receivisg 
"^^fe-^  w  u  to  force  tlm  nltiiiiatd;  to  ■orren- 
dor  It  diacretion  to  the  birda.  All  uu  sdicDW, 
ud  ths  detaili  wfaidi  fill  it  vpi  ddncide  ■dmirabiy 
vitlk  tlw  PH'ff^  o^edition,  which  waa  deaigiwd 
not  aoly  to  taka  pnwBiaon  of  Siraly,  hat  aftmnida 
to  eonqner  Carnage  and  Lil^  and  ao,  from  tha 
Mtpremacrf  of  th«  Meditemncan,  to  acqnin  that 
of  the  Pdi^ponnaana,  and  ndoce  the  Spartana,  dte 
p6»Utbef^j.  (Thncvi  15,&ci  Pint.  JVio.  12, 
jHe.  17.)  The  pbn  anooeeda;  tha  goda  aaod  aat- 
liaaadon  to  iliiiiiiiil  tenU)  aad  finally  Paiath^ 
tanu  aaponaea  BauMa,  the  dan^tM  of  Zeoa. 
In  no  play  doea  Aiiatophanee  mon  indnlge  in  the 
exsbannice  of  wit  and  &ncy  than  in  thia;  and 
thoQgfa  we  beliare  Surem^  accoont  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  moat  not  anrooae  that  the 
poet  limiti  hinadf  to  thi*  object :  be  keepa  only 
genendly  to  hia  allegory,  often  tooching  co  other 
pointe,  and  aooietimea  indalging  in  ptm  hnmoor ; 
ao  that  the  pfaiy  ia  not  unlike  the  adiema  of  Gulli- 
m'a  TirnTob. 

The  Z^mlrala  retonu  to  the  nbjeet  of  the 
Pdapomunn  wtg^  and  hen  wa  find  miaariaa  d»- 
acribed  aa  eziating  wiaA  in  the  AAanriatw  and 
PcsM  had  only  been  jwedicted.  A  tna^  ia  finally 
zefoeaented  aa  Isonriit  abont  in  conieqaence  of  a 
dvil  war  between  the  seiea.  The  Tiemofiioria- 
tmaae  la  the  firat  of  the  two  great  attache  on  Bnri- 
pidea,  and  cmtaina^oine  inimitable  parodiea  on  hia 
pl^B,  aqacially  tha  Andnmadat  whkh  had  jort 
aapomd.  It  ia  ahnoat  v4idly  flne  from  pditical 
unnma ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  ihew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  demociBey,  and 
that,  though  a  atroog  craiaemtiTe,  be  waa  not  an 
oiigaKhiat.  Both  the  ffriw  and  tiu  JBeelmittxma$ 
are  deaigned  to  dinrt  the  prevailing  nmia  for  Do- 
rian mannera,  the  )tMet  ndicnling  tha  pditacal 
thetoiea  of  Plato,  which  were  baaed  en  Spartan  in- 
atitntiona.  Between  theae  two  playa  appeared  tiie 
Froga,  in  which  Bacdraa  deacenda  to  Hadea  in 
anich  of  a  tmgie  poet, — tboaa  thn  alire  being 
wotthbai, — and  Juaehyfaa  and  Earindea  eootead 
far  tha  pfiaa  «f  wawitilinifc  Ewipdea  ia  at  laat 
dianueeed  by  a  parody  on  hk  own  fiunona  Kne 
i)  TAAro*  ^/<^Wf'.  i  Si  dpJ^WToa  (Hm. 
608),  and  Aeachyhu  aectmipaniea  Bacchoa  to  Eartn, 
the  tragic  thnne  in  Hadea  bebg  giren  to  Sophodea 
doling  hia  dwoioe.  Amtag  tu  lost  playa,  the 
M$«M  and  FawpToi  w«a  amteUtlj  on-ue  aabject 
of  the  maek  dnked  PeBGa,the  fiimer  aettingfor^ 
the  erila  which  the  iilanda  and  aabject  atatea,  the 
latter  thoae  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  7>%NtaJaa  aeema  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiadea,  in  refmnce  probaUy  to 
hia  mutilatioB  of  the  Hramea  Biiata(SiYeni,  On  ti» 
Ctomdty  p.  85.  tnnaL);  and  in  the  DlpfrdSv  cer- 
tnn  pMtt^  pale,  haggnd  votnicaof  tbeSophirtar— 
Sannyiim  aa  the  retTOMntariTe  of  contedy,  He- 
Etna  of  tragedy,  and  Cineaiaa  of  the  cydio  writen^ 
Tint  their  bntloan  in  Hadea.  The  F^pas  apptaia 
fion  Oe  snalyaia  of  ita  fbgmenta  1^  SSTeea,  to 
have  been  named  frran  a  chorna  t£  M  men,  who 
an  wmpowd  to  biTe  laat  off  their  old  age  aa  aer- 
pcnta  oo  tlitir  akin,  and  thuefine  nrobaUy  to  hare 
been  a  lepnaentatkm  of  vicions  dotage  umHar  to 
that  in  the  Knigfata.  Pnun  a  fragment  in  Bekker't 
Aneedola  (p.  430)  it  ia  probable  that  it  waa  the  9th 
af  the  Aiiatophanie  cwiiediee. 

Smdaa  Uih  vb,  that  Ariab^ianea  wis  die 
aodio^  in  all,  of  64  plqriL    We  have  hidiorlo 


oonddered  him  only  in  hia  hiatorical  and  politieBl 
character,  nor  can  hia  meiita  aa  a  poet  and 
hnmoiiat  be  understood  withoat  an  actual  atudy 
of  hia  wo^  We  have  no  mean*  ot  comparing 
fain  with  hia  tnab  Ei^olia  and  Cntinu  (Hor. 
^  i  4.  1),  thoagh  ha  ia  to  ban  tendered 
their  bittatntai^  and  giran  to  omtedy  additional 

ra,  bat  to  have  bam  anrpaaaed  by  EapoUa  ia 
oondoet  of  hia  plota.  (Platoniaa,  ■wifi  Sio^xap- 
citedinBi^ka-'BjlnrttfA.)  Plato  called  the  mqI  of 
Aliati^ifaBaea  a  temple  for  the  Oraoea,  and  haa  ia- 
trodnced  him  into  Us  Symposiim.  His  works 
contaia  natdws  of  lyric  poetry  iriodi  aia  quite 
noble,  and  soma  of  hia  choroieea,  particnlariy  ime 
in  the  Knighta,  in  which  the  horaae  an  lepnsented 
as  rowing  triiemea  in  an  expedition  apinat  Corinth, 
ara  written  with  a  qitBt  and  hnmoar  nnti vailed  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  vwy  diamnilar  to  En^iak 
ballada.  He.  waa  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  hie  handa  the  perfection  of  that 
glariooB  inatniment  of  thonght  ia  wondeifiilly 
shewn.  No  fligfats  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
hia  fmej :  ■liwyj*  of  evOT  kind  are  preaaed  into 
Us  lemoe ;  frogs  cbMOt  Aatamt^  a  dog  b  tried 
fer  stealing  a  cheeee,  and  aa  iambic  ntae  u  coia- 
poaed  of  the  grants  at  a  pig.  Worda  are  iavoited 
of  a  length  which  mnat  have  made  the  ^eaktf 
bnathieaa, — the  Eeeiehaxu»a4  doaea  with  tma  nf 
170  letters.  The  goda  are  introdnced  in  the  most 
faidicrons  poaitiona,  and  it  is  certainly  ioeompre- 
henaiUe  how  awritw  who  rnnsents  Umsb  in  audi 
a  light,  could  fed  ao  great  indignation  against  thoaa 
who  were  aospected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu* 
hi  faith  m  them.  To  aay  tnat  hia  plays  are  de- 
filed by  coaneneaa  and  indecency,  ia  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comediea,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  si^erior  to  tiie  nnivecsal  fading  of  his 
ago. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristoidianea  waa  that  <tf 
Aldus,  Venice,  14ffS,  which  was  jmblished  without 
tike  Lysistiala  and  Theamophmiaxuae.  That  of 
BAker,  6  vols.  Svo.,  London,  163S,  contains  a 
text  fended  on  tha  cdtatian  of  two  MSS.  from 
Bavenaa  and  Vsniea^  nnknawn  fa  fonnar  editmb 
It  also  haa  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  veiwm, 
and  a  krge  collection  of  notes.  There  are  editiou 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Achamiwii, 
Knights,  Wwpa,  Clouds,  and  Froga,  by  Mitchell* 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  tnmihtted  the 
firat  three  into  En^idi  veree),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  PUtna  hj  Coi&eiley,  also  with  En^iah  notes. 
There  are  many  banalationa  of  dngle  plays  into 
EngHah,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  and  Droyaen  (Beriin,  1895—1836). 
Wieland  also  tianskted  the  Achamiaiia,  Knighu, 
Cloudy  and  Birds  ;  and  Wekker  the  Clouds  and 
Fnga.  [G.  E.  L.  a] 

ABIST(rPHANES(*Ap(0TefrfHri).  l.QfBy^ 
lantinffl,  a  son  of  Apdlea,  and  one  of  tiie  most  emi* 
nent  Onek  gnmnariana  at  Aleiandiia.  He  was 
a  pafnl  of  Zenodotua  and  Eratosthenea,  and  teacher 
of  tbeeaMHtfedAriatafdina^  He  lived  about  a.  c. 
364,  in  the  leign  of  Ptolemy  IL  and  Ptolemy  IIL, 
and  had  the  aupiema  management  of  the  lilnaryat 
Alexandria.  Ail  the  andenu  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  moat  distinguiabed  ^tics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  hia  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  be 
did  for  tha  Greek  language  and  Utenrtnr&  He  and 
Ariataichaa  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  caaoi  of  the  dassical  writen  of  Greece,  m  the 
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Belectioa  of  whom  they  ihewed,  with  •  few  ex- 
ceptiooB,  a  correct  taite  and  ^ifmcution  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hitt.  Qit.  Oral,  Gr. 
p.  xcv.,  &C.)  Arbtophanea  wu  the  fint  who  ixh 
tioduced  the  nie  of  acoenta  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kieoaer,  GritxA.  AcamOdin,  p.  167,  Ac.) 
The  subjecU  with  which  he  chiefly  occa|ned  himself 
were  themticismand  intarpretadon  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poeta,  and  more  ewedidly  Homer,  of  whoae 
worki  ne  made  a  new  aod  ciitial  adition  {Sdf^ 
irit).  But  he  too,  like  his  diacipla  Aiiatarcbu^ 
was  not  occupied  with  the  cnticiim  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  hi^er  subjects  of 
criticism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  constmction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
tame  spirit  he  studied  and  connented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  sock  as  Henod,  Pindar,  Akaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristoi^ianes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise eogsged  bis  attentioii,aad  of  the  former,  as  of 
•emal  amom  Hie  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
•ditioni.  (SehoL  ad  Oaiad.  Theog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Lvat.  liL  61;  Thom.  ISag.  VUa  Pimian.)  All 
ve  possess  of  his  numeroos  and  learned  woriu 
conusts  of  fiagments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  aboTa-mentioned  poets,  some  argumenta  to 
the  tn^  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanea, 
and  a  part  of  hia  A^a,  iraich  ia  printed  u  Bmt- 
sonade^  edition  of  Herodian*!  Partitiones.** 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  T>tmrrai  and 
'TmitM^limay  whixii  are  mentioned  among  hii 
waritB,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  meation:  1.  Notes 
npon  the  lUfcacn  of  Calliraachus  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aeliain, 
ff.  A.  ra.  39,  47.)  S:  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  IIc^  *iff*t»s  Ztiw,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  Twofur^iiara 
fii  'ApuTToTiMfif.  3.  A  work  aa  the  At^  courte- 
aans,  consisting  of  aewal  books.  (Athaik  xiii.  pp. 
£67,  563.)  4.  A  number  <^  grammatical  woriu, 
each  as  'ArrtKal  Aj{<it,  /uucmfiKol  rxArm  and  a 
work  n«f>l  'AraAo7i<tf,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  TarenUns  Vairo.  5,  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  dij^oMttt  (perhapa  the  same  as 
the  ftuBofaw  Spot),  and  Bourruid,  whkh  are  &e- 
qnantlj  mantkmed  by  an^ant  writers  (Suid.  s.  v. 
"O^wXAh  Ztrfi ;  ApostoL  Provtrb.  kit.  40 ;  Pint 
de  MaL  ffm>d.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  Thaocrit.  vii. 
lOS  i  Steph.  Bya.  s,  «,  'An-ucot^iAcu,  Ac,).  Sotse 
modem  writers  have  proposed  in  aU  these  passages 
to  labstitnte  the  name  Aristodemus  for  AriMo- 
phanes,  iqiparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Ariitodaiuia  is  known  to  hara  written  wwks  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compai«  Villoison,  ProUg. 
ad  Horn.  IL  pp.  xziiL  and  zxiz,';  F.  A.  Wo^ 
ProUgom.  w  Horn.  p.  cczri.,  &c ;  Wellauer,  m 
Snak.  wmd  Grwber't  Ene^dop.  v.  p.  271,  &c) 

3.  Of  HaQns  in  Cilicia,  is  roentiooea  aa  a 
writer  on  agricnltan.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rust  L  1.) 

a.  A  Boeotian  (Plut  de  M<diffH.  Herod,  p,  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (t.  vo.  'O^Xwws,  SijCofovi  ipout ; 
eomp.  StepL  Bys.  j;  v.  'Airrueoviv\fis)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (QifiaXKi). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Betsn-uco,  and  the 
second  bodt     it  ia  quoted  by  Smdaa.  {t.  9.  Xu- 

fMfck,) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libaniua,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Epsb  76,  1166,  1228,)  There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. {Operot  ToL  ii  p.  210 ;  conm.  orf 
Liiam.  £^  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ABISTOPHON  CAfiurri^).  There  an 
three  Athemans  who  are  called  orators,  and  hsTC 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (as 
by  Casanbon,  ad  TheopkraM.  CiaraeL  8,  and  Bur^ 
rnann,  ad  QMMti^  t.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (/fwf. 
OiL  Oat  Gr.  p.  xlr.,  &e.)  first  establidwd  the 
diattnction  betwaan  them. 

1.  A  nativa  of  the  demos  of  Azema  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c  Tim.  p.  159,  c  CSm.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiike.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponneuan  war.  In  B.  a  412,  Aristophon, 
Laeepoditis  and  Melesias  were  scat  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  tiie  oligarchical  goTomment  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thnc  tUL  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Encleides,  b.  c.  404,  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tjrrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneaanew  and  toouUes 
in  many  fimuUea  at  Athms ;  fin  it  odained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  dtiiea  of  Athens 
whose  mother  was  not  a  freebom  woman.  (Gary tt 
op.  AOien.  xiiL  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  ViL  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
oDofidenee  of  the  people  (Dem.  c  Enbal.  p.  1308), 
and  thor  gnat  nnmMc  mj  ba  inferred  fiwn  Ms 
own  atatemmt  (u.  Aeacbin.  c  Cte*.  p.  563),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  ill^ 
proposals,  but  that  be  bad  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  pec^le  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  tii  Iphicratea  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (a.  o.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  cm 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepoi, 
TimoU.3i  Aristot.  U,  23 ;  Ddnardu  ft 
moid. pull,fti>Moi)jLp.  100.)  Aftwtiiiserait,biit 
still  in  B,c.  354,  the  Ust  time  that  we  hear  <d  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  asaanUf  *o  ^ 
fend  the  law  of  Leptines  sgainst  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
a^  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
hnn  among  the  most  wqumt  orators,  (ft  P- 
501,  &C.)  He  Nenia  to  have  cUad  soon  after. 
None  of  hit  nations  haa  come  down  to  tis.  (Conp, 
CUntmi,  RuL  HdU  ad  Am*.  354.) 

2.  A  native  lA  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  gneter 
port  contemporaneous  with  that  of  DemosthoM 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  iriwaa  aarrka  he  was  trained  for 
his  pnUk  canw;  [A«bohim»8.]  Clinton  {F.  H- 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  a  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  F%  X  Oral,  p- 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Aienian  must  be 
understood.  Ulpan  {ad  DematA.  JOe  fW-  F 
74,  a.)  confbonds  him  with  Arist^^htn  the  AiMiiao, 

as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c  Qe^ak.  p.  585).  Th» 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demostheoea,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  <f  Ks- 
Awrreifj  only  once  (De  Cbroa.  p.  250,  comp.  W- 
248,  281 ;  e.  Mid.  p.  584 ;  ScboL  ad  Demx». 
p.  201,a.),Bndhaiaalwk]nudcenofasamanot 
considerable  inflnence  and  authority.  Asanontor 
he  is  tanked  with  Kopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popdar  men  of  the  tiine  at  Athens.  There  an 
some  pamagea  in  Demos theuM  (as  a  TImmT'  p* 
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703,  Zki  Corrm.  TVwr.  1230)  when  it  is  nn- 
ceittin  whether  he  ia  ipealciiig  of  Aristophoo  the 
*Mi>im  or  the  Ckdyttian. 

8,  Aiehon  ^MmTnun  the  year  B.  &  830. 
(Diodor.  xvu.  $2 ;  Plot.  Dtmottk.  21.)  Theo- 
phnstns  ( CAarac^.  8)  celli  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.  ^Ikat  thii  man,  who  was  aichon  in  the 
■ame  year  in  which  Demoadieiiea  deliTered  hit' 
oTatioD  oa  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Colyttian,  is  clear  from  that  on^on  ttadl^  in  whieh 
^281)  the  Coljrttian  is  qtoken  of  as  deoeased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  oiator,  as  Theophiaatw 
Btatea,  ia  Tcry  donbtAd,  nnce  it  is  not  menUoned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  ia  a  probuble  coDjectiue  of 
Riilmken*B  that  the  word  firitp  waa  inserted  by 
•ome  iHie  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 
Colytdan  was  meant  in  that  paange.  (Clinton, 
F.  S.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('ApuTTo^),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  Uie  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  mnst  infer, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
laiDw  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  playa,  tIb.  1.  IIAif- 
Tw  (Atheo.  xii.  p,  552),  2.  ^AMyldqt  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  473),  3w  tlvBayopurr^t  (Diog.  Laert.  Tiii.  S6 ; 
Athen.  Ti.  p.  238,  iv.  p^  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Bo- 
tim  (Stob.  Semt.  96.  19),  5.  ^fSv/Mt  1)  Tlipaovot 
(PoUqx,  iz.  70),  6.  lorprfi  (Athen.  tI  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  &m.  tI  27),  7-  KbJJmt^  (Athen.  ziiL 
p.  559),  8.  UapaiaergBiiKTi  (Stob.  Serm.  99.  31), 
and  9.  nciplSovT.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  303.)  We  pM- 
aeaa  mAj  a  few  fragments  of  these  come^ea,  and 
two  or  three  others  of  which  it  ia  uncertain  to 
which  pUya  they  belraged.  (Maineke,  HiiL  Crit. 
Gm.  Or.  p.  410,  fte.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  {^Apurmp£i'\  a  painter  of 
Mnw  diatinction,  the  Mm  and  pupR  of  Ag^jAon, 
and  the  hrothet  of  Polygnotna.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  &ther  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
bom  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (zxxt.  11.  s.  40],  and  Plutarch 
(die  audiand.  Poet,  3).  It  ia  prob^y  through  a 
mistake  that  Platarcb  (Jkib.  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  pictaie  lepmenting  Akilnadea  in  the 
arms  of  Nemea.  [See  AeLAOPHON.]    [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOTELES  ("AfwrorfAtiT),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c 
404.  (Xen.  HelL  ii  S.  g  2.)  an  alhuion  in 

the  speech  of  Theiamenes  befine  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  JEfetf.  iL  3.  g  46),  Aristotdei  appears  to  have 
been  alao  oae  of  the  roar  Ilnndred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  !□  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetiooia  and  admitting  tfae  Spartans  into  the 
Peiiaeens,  B.  c.  411.  (Thac  vui.  90.)  In  &  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophoa  aa  being  witS  I^rsander  during  the 
o^of  Atbeaa.  (/Mt.  il  2.  g  18.)  Plato  intro- 
dmea  him  aa  odb  of  the  persons  in  the  **  Parme- 
nldes,"  and  ai  a  very  yonng  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogne.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  CA^vr4\ip).  I.  Bioora- 
PHT. — Aiiitotle  was  Wn  at  Stagnra,  a  Ma-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Ch^dice,  in  the  first  ^ar  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(B^a  384.)  His  &ther,  Nicomachns,  an  Asdepiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntae  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Snidas, 
s.«.  'ApumT4K^t.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Pbaestiaa),  waa  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  fiunjly 
(Dioayh  d»  DameA    Arid.  6) ;  and  we  find 
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mention  of  hie  fanther  Arimnestna,  and  his  nstei 
Arimnestek  {Kog.  Laert  r.  15;  Snid./.e.)  Hu 
fiUher,  who  ma  ■  nan  of  scientific  coltue,  soon 
introduced  hit  son  at  the  eonrt  of  tiie  king  ti  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  where  at  an  eariy  agt  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwarda 
the  oelelnated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
■tndies  and  occap^on  of  hia  btfaer  aeconnt  for 
the  eariy  indinaaaii  mntfaated  hj  Ariilotia  fa 
tha  inrntintiaD  of  natora,  an  fafJfawtiwi  whieh  is 
pereeivad  uuwighmit  hia  whole  life.*  He  lost  his 
mthw  before  he  had  attained  his  sevrateoith  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  eariier),  and  he 
was  entrasted  to  the  gnardianahip  of  one  Proxenus 
of  Atameus  in  Myaia,  whoi  bowevw,  withoat 
doubt,  waa  iettkd  in  Sti^eira.  This  friand  of  Ida 
&ther  {wovided  ooiueientioiiBly  tot  dm  edneatioi  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himadf  a  lasting 
remonbrance  in  the  heart  at  hia  gntefnl  pupiL 
Afterwards,  when  his  foste>parenU  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicsnor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  fait  only  daughter,  Pythiaa,  in  marriage^  (Am- 
mon.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  conpletion  of  hia  seventeenth  year,  fais 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  ted  him  to  Athena, 
the  mother-city  at  Hellenic  caltnre.  (b.  c  S67>) 
Variooa  cahinniona  imMrta  respecting  Aristotie'a 
yonthfiil  days,  whieh  toe  hatred  and  envy  of  tlio 
schoola  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongeta 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  nil  p.  354;  Aelian.r.if.v.9; 
Guseb.  Praep.  BeamgeL  xv.  2 ;  comp.  Appoleins, 
Apol.  ^  510,  511,  ed.  Oodendoip)  to  tne  eflect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  prc^wrty  in  a 
conrae  of  dissipatimi,  and  was  compdled  to  seek  a 
subsiatenca  fiiat  as  a  siMsr,  then  as  a  drng-seDn 
(fcWMicoavfAi)s),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  anctenta  tiiemselves.  (Comp.  Aristodes,  <^ 
Eutib.  L  c)  When  Aiistotie  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  joamey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  eaai^oyed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  diariple  of  t^ 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fivtone,  whjdi,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  conriderable,  not 
merely  relieved  tdm  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
(rf  snbristence,  bnt  enabled  him  also  to  siim»t  tfae 
expense  which  parchaae  of  boi^  at  wit|rimw 
rendoed  neeeaary.  He  stndied  the  works  of  the 
eariier  aa  well  as  of  the  contemporary  phQosophen 
with  indeCttigable  seal,  and  aX  the  same  tme 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  aa 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  wliODi  we  may  mm- 
tion  Heradeidas  Pontienk 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  om- 
cealed  from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  toon 
distinguished  him  above  all  hia  othtx  disdples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restiess  indostry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  "inteUect  of  his  school"  (mSt 
SMwpit^i,  Philopon.  tU  AttenaU  MwOi  aim.  Pro- 
dmm^  tL  27,  ed.  Venet.  1585,  fol.) ;  hia  how,  the 
house  of  the  "reader"  (dsnrywwT^iv  AnmMi.il  e.; 
Caehus  Rhodigin.  xriii  17),  who  needed  a  cub. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  obsem,  that  Aristotle  ia 
fimd  of  noticing  phyuriana  and  their  opentions  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Conp.  e.^  PoHHa, 
iii.6.§8,  10.S4,  n.Si6.6,  viL2.|8,  12.  $  1, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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wheieu  Xenocntes  needed  the  ipnr.  (Dk^.I^mtt 
It.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  ''to 
ncriam  to  the  OnKct,"  he  appean  nrthCT  to  have 
waned  Aiiitotle  againat  the  **too  much.^  Aria- 
totle  lived  at  Athena  for  twenty  jean,  tiD  b.  c. 
347.  (ApolL  Dii^.  La£H.  r.  9.)  Daring  the 
whole  uf  thie  period  the  good  onderatuding 
which  lubaiated  between  teacheo'  and  acholar  con- 
tinued, with  aose  trifling  exception^  andiatorbed. 
For  the  rtoriea  of  the  diae^eet  and  iagntitode  of 
the  Utter  towards  the  fimner  are  nothmg  bat  ca- 
lumnies inTented  by  hia  enenueSf  of  whonif  accord* 
ing  to  the  expression  of  Themistins  {Orat,  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  laiaed  a  whole  host^  ( AeL  F.  A'.  iiL  1 9, 
\v.  9 ;  Euaebi  Praep.  Bo.  xr.  2 ;  Diog.  Laeit.  iL 
109,  2 ;  Ammon.  ViL  Arid.  p.  45.)  Nenrthe- 
teaa,  we  can  eaol;  bdien,  that  between  two  nun 
who  were  eogagad  in  the  aime  pnnaita,  and  worn 
at  the  same  tine  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, odUsiona  might  now  and  then  ocenr,  and 
that  the  yonthfol  Ariatotle,  posaeaaed  aa  he  waa  of 
a  vigorous  and  aqiirii^  min^  and  baring  poambly 
a  presentiment  that  he  waa  called  to  be  the  fonodcf 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowladget  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  aometimea  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetnonty.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  ud  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  «f  both.  This  n  not  mly 
proved  by  tlw  character  of  each,  i^idi  we  know 
from  otMr  aoonee,  bat  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
tmW'  amiable  maimer  and  afihctionata  rereienca 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controrersies 
with  his  teacher.  In  pardcnlar,  we  msj  notice  a 
passage  in  the  NicoawcbeaD  Etiiies  (L  6),  with 
which  otbm  (as  .GtUo;  ix.  7, /US.  iL  3.  §  3} 
may  be  «i»ipaied.  Aeoording  to  a  notice  ^ 
Olympiodorua  (in  hia  commentaiy  on  Plato's  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biogf^hieal  AiJyoi 
tyM»tuaariitA%  on  his  teacher.  (See  Condn,  Jottn. 
d.  AmoMS,  Dec.  1832,  p^  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  naidenoe 
at  Athens,  Ariatotle  hintsdf  had  already  assembled 
atonnd  him  a  cirde  of  schcdara,  amimg  whom  we 
may  notice  hia  fnend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  AtameuB  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  Us  hectares  were  not  so 
much  1^  a  j^osophical*  aa  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (QiUnttL  xi.  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Anstotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isociatee,  at  that 
time  the  most  distingnished  teacher  of  ihetoric. 
Indeed,  he  ^ipeors  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  eeriierand  contemporarf  theories  of  ihetoric 
(Aiist  RheL  i.  1, 2.)  Hit  of^ontion  to  Isocratea, 
however^  led  to  most  impwtant  eonseqaences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  Utter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  sohool  by  oil 
the  followers  of  Isocraten  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  inveatigation  with  the  super- 
ficisli^  of  stylistic  and  iheU^cal  acoompliahment ; 
of  aystematio  obeervatioi  with  shallow  eiaipiiiaam 
and  proaaic  ina^adi^ ;  of  which  laDcrttea  mi^  be 
looked  upon  aa  the  ^indpal  rii[iinBiiiilnliin,  wnoe 
he  not  only  desptsed  poetry,  but  hdd  phynsi  aad 

*  On  the  oth«  hand,  Ai^iiBtm  (cb  OML  Dti, 
viiL  12)  says,  '*  Qnom  Aristoteles,  vir  excellentis 
it^enii,  lectam  Peripatelkam  cosdidisaet,  et  plnri- 
moB  diacipulos,  praedaia  bma  excellens,  neo  adkue 
prateq^lore  in  anam  haeieain  congngaaaet." 


mathematica  to  be  illiberal  stndies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  the- 
toridan  aa  tiie  tme  phthwoi^era.  On  this  occasion 
Ariatotle  publidied  his  fint  rhetorioal  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  winhiin 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  giung  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  aome  bnsineas  of  the  Athraians. 
(Dio^  Laiirt  t.  3.)  Monover,  we  have  atill  the 
letter  in  which  his  nml  fiiend  annoances  to  him 
the  I»rth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c.  356 ;  OelL 
ixL  3;  Dion  ChrysosL  Orat.  xix.) 

After  the  deam  of  PlatO(  which  occurred  during 
the  abore-fflentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (&  c 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  iriiat  reuon.  PMuus  be  was 
offended  by  Plato^  having  aopointed  SpensippiiB 
as  his  successor  in  the  Acadmy.  (Diog. 
V.  2,  iv.  I.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  prt^ble 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philonphers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
comidetion  erf  hia  education.  Since  the  death  ^ 
Plato,  thero  had  been  no  longtr  any  tiea  to  det«n 
him  at  Athene.  Besides,  the  political  horison  tiwre 
had  assumed  a  very  di%rent  aspect  The  under 
takings  of  Philip  iwaiost  Olynthus  and  moat  of 
the  Gndc  dtisa  of  Chalddice  filled  the  Athenisas 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
Ariatotle  met  irith  the  &t»  of  many  othera,  and 
waa  destroyed  by  Phil^  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  inritation  from  bis  fimner 
pupil,  Hermia^  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Enbulus  (comp-  VA- 
hix,  ix.  6 ;  Arisb  PMU  iL  4.  {§  I>*  lOX  had,  as 
already  stated,  niiod  Umadf  t»  be  the  rnla  of 
the  dtiea  of  Atameus  and  Assoa.  On  hia  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  Mend  Xeso- 
crates,  the  disciple  (A  Plato.  Hennias,  like  Ms 
predeoesaor  Eubulna,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempta  made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Aus 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Peruan  dmniniai. 
Pffh^M,  therefore,  the  joomey  of  Ariatotle  had 
even  a  political  objeet,  aa  it  appears  not  unlikdy 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himsdf  not  merely 
of  his  counsd,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
ia  order  to  farther  his  plms.  A  fow  years,  hov^ 
ever,  aftn  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hemuas,  throu^ 
the  treachery  of  Menttv,  a  Qrecian  general  in  toe 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Peixians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Arutotle 
himself  escaped  to  MytUene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accoapanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  nnfot- 
tunate  fiiend,  which  is  still  praaored,  teatifiea  the 
warn  afleetion  whidr  he  had  fUt  for  him.  He 
afierwaids  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
menuny  at  De^iL  (Diog.  I^ert.  v.  6,  7>)  He 
tianafeired  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  ud  long  after  her  death 
ha  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  ihonid  be 
placed  beride  his  own.  (Diog-  v.  16.)* 

Two  yean  after  his  flij^t  fnm  Atameus  (b.  c 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
Henmaay  see  Stahr,  AritMelta,  i.  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Ebpn.  Mag*,  p^  376,  ^b, 
who  iq)peals  to  Aristotle  hfmsTil^  "^i^das  uid  not 
'tffu^  mnat  be  written. 
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342)  we  6ai  tb«  phflonpheT  acceptmg  an  inriti' 
liciii  from  PhiGp  of  MacMoiuB,  who  mmmoDed  him 
to  bU  csurt  to  nndeitake  the  iiutraetuni  and 
fdnadoo  of  his  wa  AJezBuder,  then  titiitaoi  jmn 
<if  age.  (Flat  Ala^  £f  Qamtil.  L  1.)  Hen 
Arirtotle  mi  treated  irfth  the  moat  marked  re- 
tptet.  Bis  natiye  dtj,  Stagein,  waa  rebuilt  at 
lui  request,*  and  Philip  aiued  a  gymnarinm  (called 
Nfmphaemn)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleaiant  grove 
eipinaly  fiir  Aristotle  and  fail  papiU.  In  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (v^/rariK)  and  stone 
mU  of  AiistoUe  were  still  ahewn  to  the  bsnQw. 
(PIdl  ^  c  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirenient  fnm  the 
iatriguea  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  fktnre  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plntarch  in- 
fonn*  us  that  seveal  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
inttiuctioo  of  Aristotle  whh  hm.  (Jpoplitk.  Rig. 
vd.  1.  p.  683,  ed.  Beiske.)  Anuaig  this  number 
we  may  mentitm  CasHoder;  the  son  iA  Antipater 
(Pint.  AU*.  74),  Musyas  of  PelU  (brotiwr  of 
Anlignuia,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequentfy 
note  a  wofk  on  the  eduotitm  of  Alexander; 
CiJIiitbanaa,  s  rehtiui  of  Aristotle,  and  aftermuds 
the  ^i«««'^n  of  Alenadnr*  and  Theo[^irastus  of 
Smus  (in  Iiesbos).  Nean^Ds,  Ptdemy,  and 
Hupahu  aho,  the  three  most  intimate  fijenda  of 
Alexander^  youth,  were  probaUy  hi*  fellow  pupils. 
(Plat.  Ala*.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
vidi  mdi  aident  affection  to  the  philoaophu, 
that  the  yonth,  whom  no  (me  yet  had  been  aUa  to 
msDage,  toon  Tslued  his  instroctn  abore  his  own 
&ther.  Aristotle  qieiit  seven  yean  in  Maeedmia ; 
but  Alexander  enjojred  his  instruction  without  in- 
tmuptioQ  for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pi^iil 
nen  this  short  period  waa  snflicient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fblfil  the  higjieat  pnrpoaea  of 
(dncatien,  to  ud  the  derelopmnit  of  his  pupilli 
facaltiea  m  ereiy  direction,  to  awaken  sosceptibitity 
sad  Evdy  inclhiation  for  every  art  and  science, 
■nd  (0  create  in  him  that  senae  of  the  noble  and 
gRst,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
mqueran  who  have  mly  swept  like  a  hmrieane 
Anigh  the  wtold.  Aeeordiii|  to  the  nnal  mode 
of  Gneian  •dneatun,  a  bMnmdn  of  the  poets, 
Hoi]Denee^  and  {duIoMi^y,  were  the  prindpal  sub- 
jccti  into  wlodi  Anstotle  initiated  his  royal 
pipd.  ThoB  we  are  even  informed  that  be  prepared 
>  sew  meauBoa  of  the  Iliad  for  him  4k  roS 
'^fO^K9t,W6U,Pnbff.p.dixii.),ib»t  he  instrected 
lum  ia  eOica  and  piditici  (PhiL  Ala.  7X  and  ^ 
ckited  te  him  tlte  abstrusities  of  hb  own  speenlations, 
dF  the  pnUication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
*nder  sfierwuds  complained.  (OelL  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
uder'i  lere  of  the  science  of  medidne  and  every 
hndt  of  pfayncs,  as  weS  a*  the  hvely  interest 
oiudi  he  took  in  Jitexature  and  [diilosophy  genenlly 
(Phit  Alex.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  thu 
■nitniction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  to 
tierciie  the  most  important  influence  on  his  snb- 
Hqnent  plans;  althngh  tiie  aim  of  Alexaodor,  to 
Bsile  all  tha  nalum  under  his  swa^  into  oae 
Ungdoia,  without  doe  regard  to  their  i&dividnal 
pwolisrities  (Pint  de  Virt  Alex,  i.  6,  roL  ix.  pp. 
33, 42,  ed.  Hutten),  waa  not  (as  J<A.  v.  M'dUer 
Bsintsins)  fiannded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
*  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
[iukw^er,  as  Phitaich  (j.  c  p.  88)  expressly  re- 


*  Aocoidb^  to  Diogenes  I«£rtius  (v.  4),  Aris- 
IMle  d«rw  np  a  new  code  of  hwa  &r  uie  dty. 


marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litic* of  Aristotle  IB  of  itsdf  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  Polit,  iii  9,  vii.  6,  L  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  impwtant  oonaeqaeoces 
as  regarda  Aristotle  himsdC  Livii^  in  wMt  was 
then  tha  cantn  and  SNUce  of  pobtiad  aetivily, 
his  lurrey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  oecauoned 
and  favoured  sevMal  itadies  and  lituaiy  works. 
In  his  extended  wseawhpi  into  natoni  sdence, 
and  particufarly  in  his  soological  investigation^  ha 
received  not  <mly  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  frtHU  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  hist^  of 
cirilimtitm.  (Aelian,  F.  H.  v.  19 ;  Athen.  ix.  pw 
398,  e.i  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c  340,  Alexander,  then  scanty 
seventeen  years  of  afga,  was  appointed  r^ent  }yj 
his  father,  irto  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Bysantiiun.  Fnm  that  time  Aristotle'* 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  sa^gestioii,  which  may  vwy 
possiUy  have  bean  aunad  w  bj  mni  of  e^ 
tohiy  conespaodeosfc 

In  the  nar  B.  c.  885,  soon  after  Alexander 
Hoended  the  thrmw,  Arirtotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whithn,  as  it  ^>pears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xen Derates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyoeom,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
nngbboariiood  of  the  temfde  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  stat&  He  woaa  assembled 
round  him  a  lam  number  of  distinguished  sehidars 
ootof  all  the  tbUeoic  dties  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (wspworei)  whidi 
■nrrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  oUier  of  these  arcamstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  givcm  to 
his  sdiooL  It  ^ipeara,  howevar,  most  ooizect  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonaha,  DimrL  d$  JSiL 
Per^  L  1,  pp.  419—435*  ed.  Ebwieb)  fion  the 
place  where  Aristotle  tan^t,  iriuch  was  called  at 
Athens  par  tKeeUatetj  i  w^pfwwros,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Tbeophnstus  and  Lycon.  Hu 
lectures,  which,  aeccffding  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Oeliias  (zx.  o)t  he  delivered  in  the 
monuDg  Xiuia>At  T^rfBOTOf)  to  a  nanower  drde 
of  chosen  and  oonfidnrtial  (esotnle)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  aenamotie  oi  oeraatu,  embraced 
mbjecta  connected  with  the  mon  abstruse  i^oso- 
l^y  (theokwy),  physics,  and  dialerticfc  Those 
which  he  dwrend  in  tha  aftsmoon  (SsAm^s  «^ 
vBTos)  and  intended  tu  a  men  promiseiKivs  dids 
(which  accordingly  he  called  tKOleric),  extended  to 
riietoric,  soidiistics,  and  politic*.  Sudi  a  Hpara- 
ti<m  of  his  more  intimate  disdples  and  uKHe  p(o- 
fbund  lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
heaien  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  abo  found  anumg  other  Greek  phifaisa^Mra. 
(Pht  TiUMtp.l52,&,  Pftosifoii,  p.6-2,K)  As 
regards  the  external  font  of  delivery,  he  af^Kars 
to  have  tao^t  not  so  moeh  in  the  way  of  conver- 
ntitm,  as  in  regular  lecture*.    S«ne  notice*  have 


•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  ^ritieh  we  meet  with  in 
htter  writers,  a*  a.g.  m  David  td  CUv^  i*  34* 
a^  SS,  ed.  Bnmd.,  is  fabalooi. 
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1>een  preMirad  to  ai  of  certain  external  regnlatitnu 
of  hu  Kbool,  e.  that,  after  the  enm^  of 
XenotntM,  ha  cn^ed  an  aidum  mry  tec  dayi 
among  his  tcholan,  and  bud  down  certaiii  km  rf 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  {t>6iun 
tfVfimrucof,  Diog.  I^rt.  iL  130 ;  Athen.  T.  p.  186, 
&  «.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  flotmshed  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
wroached,  in  extent  and  calebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, £nMD  whkh  proceeded  a  large  anmber  et  dia- 
tuignished  philoK^an^  historians,  stateMnen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  hen,  beside  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthns,  who  has  been  alreedT  spoken  of^  oalj 
the  names  of  Theophrastos,  and  his  oountryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresns,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenns  the  Tarentine,  Buniamed 
fuvffxis ;  the  brothers  Eademas  and  Pasicrstes  of 
Bhodes ;  Endemns  of  Cyprus ;  Cleaichos  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Phas^ ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
dkus  and  Sa^ms ;  the  celelsated  statesman,  orator, 
•ad  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos ;  Philon ;  Nelens  of  Sevpm,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  aeconnt  was  prtat  by 
the  Alexandrine  gnunnuuian  Nicandw  in  hie  loM 
work,  ntpl  TM-  'AfciTTOT^Aovi  ftafitrnty. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athena  in  actixe  exertions  amongst  soeha  ciide 
of  disoples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  ooen^ad  with 
the  coB^MMidoBttf  the  greater  part  of  luswnfcs.  In' 
these  laboun,  as  has  already  been  obsrared,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  tnily  kinj^y  liberality  of  his  former 
papil,  who  not  only  presoited  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  eren  for  oiir  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicigerents  in  the  conqnsted  pro- 
vinces, caused  large  collections  of  natnxal  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted &r  one  of  his  moat  excellent  works,  die 
«  Hisbny  of  Animals."  (Plin.         viil  17.) 

Meanwhile  Various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  oyer  the  lattn  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  tito  first  [dace,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  dan^ter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lirad  subsequently  with  a 
friend  at  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachns,  and  of  whose  f^thfblness 
and  attachment  he  make*  a  giatefiil  and  substan- 
tial aduundedgemant  in  his  wiU.  (Diog.  Ijaert  t, 
1;  T.  13.)  Bnt  a  source  of  ttill  greater  grief 
was  an  intemiption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opporition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
AristoUe,  iriio  had  in  Tain  adrised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  uj^t  of  prudence  in  his  behanour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Callkithsnss.] 
Stilt  Alexander  te&^oed  from  any  expresrion  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  l«ert.  t.  10,  has  been  correrted 
hy  Stahr,  AriiMelia,  p.  133) ;  and  although,  as 
IMntareh  expressly  infimna  oa,  their  former  cordial 
eimnexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  {TopKor.  iii. 
1,  7,ed.Bnhle;  comp.AIbert Heydonann^Qerman 
tninihition  and  expbuiation  id  the  oategoriea  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Bolin,  18S5),  Aristotle  nerer  lott 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Ar^ 
totle,  irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  pusoning  the  fcing^  u  altogether  un- 


founded. Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
tcstinumy,  died  a  natmal  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  AristoUe  in  connexmi  with 
tibe  ramour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  {H.  N, 
zxx.  £3.)  Nay,  even  the  pasage  of  Pliny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biogr^hers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  i  p.  1391;  for,  br 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  sudi  a  crinw, 
the  EUxnan  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  dMpert  mpect  fw  Aristotle, 
on  the  contrary,  jut  the  reverse, — that  the  lumaar 
had  been  **  magna  cum  ^fami*  Aristotelb  *b»- 

The  movements  which  conmwneed  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  b.  c. 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  securi^  at 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  MtaA  vt  Haoe- 
donia.  To  bring  a  poUtical  accusation  agunst  bin 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  qntlMS  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  nanu  is  menlimed  by 
Dranosth^ies,  or  any  other  contemporary  ontor,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.  He  was  accordin^y 
aoraised  of  impiety  (iertltUa)  by  the  himq^t 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  sumKtrted  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Denu^ihilui.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabnlist  Eutbyphnm  in  Plsto 
remai^  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude. (Plato,  £b%pA.  p.  3,  BL,  EdStdfoAa  rA, 
TOMwra  wpit  nit  wotXtis.)  The  charge  was 
mondad  on  his  having  addnsMd  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  bonoors  in  other  req>ects.  (Dio^-  Laeit. 
V.  6 ;  Ilgen,  DitqmmL  <U  SeU.  Pom,  ^  69 ; 
and  the  'KwoKoyia  itnSdat  attributad  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  andenta,  in  Athen.  zv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philoso^Jier  were  also 
used  for  the  same  object  (Ongen.  c  CUt.  i 
p.  61,  ed.  HoescheL)  Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his  danger  auffiiaaitiy  well  to  withdraw  tan 
Athens  befon  hit  trial  He  eaovad  in  die  be- 
ginning irf  B.  c.  832  to  Chains  in  Enboea,  where  be 
had  rations  on  his  mother^  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonianiufluence,  which  was  there  predonunant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.  In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
hadinChakii.  (Diog.lA£rt.  v.  14.)  Certain  ac- 
connta(Stiaba,x.pL448;  Diog.  U£rt.  x.  1)  even 
render  it  exeeedin^y  probaUe  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipoter 
has  been  pieservod  to  us,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  rest- 
deuce,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  ojffKvtDnity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philoaophy.  (Comp. 
Eustadi.  ad  Horn.  vil  120.  ^  1£78,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Baa.;  Aelin,  F.  H.  iiL  86.) 
From  Chalds  he  may  have  aent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accuaatiDn  of  his  enemies.  At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  1^  Athenaeus.  (Comp.  Phavorin. 
(g).  Diog.  Laert.  L  a,  who  calls  it  a  Mroi  8««w- 
Mt:)  How«va^  on  hia  nfiiring  to  answtt  the 
summons  of  the  Aieicqpagns,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  fi^ta  and  honoius  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Adian,  V.  H.  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  hia  absatce.  Ueantinw 
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the  pl>3owpher  continned  faia  ttudiea  and  lectnm 
in  Chald*  for  Mine  time  longer  without  moleitft- 
titn.  He  died  in  the  b^pmiiiig  of  August,  in  the 
Tear  B.  a  322,  a  short  time  before  I^mosthenea 
(who  died  in  Octoberof  the  Mine  year),  in  the  63nl 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  efiecta,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  s  chionk  £wrder  of  the  itoMcb.  (CenaoriikA 
ZMe  NaL  14,  extr.j  ApoOod.  op.  Diog.  LaXrL  v. 
1 0  ;  Dionja.  L  e.  6.)  The  accounte  hit  having 
committed  luicide  belong  to  the  legion  of  fablee 
and  tales.  One  stoij  (found  in  serMsl  of  the 
ChristiaB  fiitiiers)  waa,  tbt  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Eunpos,  from  reiatkin  at  being  unable  to  dia- 
eover  the  nuuea  of  the  cnnents  in  it  On  the 
otha  hand,  we  hare  the  account,  that  bis  mortal 
remains  w»e  transported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  bis  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  ■  hen,  \yj  yea^  festiTab  «f  remenbnuwe. 
(Vet  Into.  ^  Bshh,  nL  i.  p.fi6;  Anmon.  p. 
47.)  Bdwe  hi*  deaUi,  in  conqGaiwa  with  the 
wiu  of  his  schod,  he  had  mtimated  in  a  symbolical 
nsnner  that  of  his  two  most  disdngnished  icholan, 
Menedcmns  of  Rhodes  and  Theopbrastn*  of  Erena 
(in  I^bos),  he  intended  the  tetter  to  be  his  suo- 
oeawr  in -the  Lyceum.  (OclIin%  ziii.  fi.)*  He  also 
bequeatbed  to  Theo^inBtiu  his  wdtsloied  libmr 
and  the  wiginala  of  Ua  own  writings.  From  his 
win  (in  Diog.  I^ert  v.  21;  Hermipp.  op.  AAsm. 
xiiL  p.  589,  c),  whidi  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  world^  drcumstaucea  not  less  thtm  his 
jodiooiH  and  lympatfaetic  care  fin  his  &mi)y  and 
sernats,  we  (father,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
hia  daughter  Pythias,  the  ofii^ring  of  his  fint  mar- 
riage, as  weU  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  tqr 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  die  executor  of  his  wilL 

If  we  cast  a  ghmce  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
«e  see  a  man  ot  the  highest  intdkctnal  powers, 
pfted  with  a  [neiring  imderstanding,  a  eompre- 
hensiTe  and  deep  misd,  practical  and  extaiuve 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  ^>peara  in 
his  S&  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
fannation  as  we  poiiees  respecting  his  character 
aeeocds  most  eonqiletely  with  this  view,  if  we 
eatiiBate  at  Odr  real  lahw  tha  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  e«ne  down  to  ua.  At  Athens  the  fiut  of  hia 
bnng  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
tts  Us  taldng  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  d«- 
maaatical  patnota,  (rf  whom  Demosthenes  nay  be 
regarded  as  the  repreientatiTe,  but  pntably  eoincid- 
ed  lather  with  the  eonciliatonr  poUtics  of  Phodon. 
A  declared  opponent  of  abtointim  (PolU.  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  erenwhoe  innsts  on  ccmfotmiQr  to  the  law, 
fat  die  hwis  "  the  only  safe,  nAii»a]  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  wtU  of  die  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on."  He  wished  to  form  the 
beao  ideal  ^  a  ruler  in  Alexander  {PoliL  iiL  8, 
extr.},  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philoeophen,  as  Avioenna  and  Abo-tfiknj,  some- 
dnei  call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  riiaer.  (Comp. 
Befanoelder'k  HoaaNaila  mbmpi.  Arab.  p.  74.) 
The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  matked 
a  oertain  iKiskneas  and  vivadty.  His  powers 
eloquence  were  conaidenble,  and  of  a  kind 


*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands,  but 
nid  ha  dwaghCthatofLeabM  the  more  ^neable. 


adapted  to  produce  convictifHi  in  his  hcann,  a  gift 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Pint  Gat  Mt^.  p.  554, 
CkurioL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  mnch 
care  on  his  dress  uid  penoa.  (Timothens,  op. 
Z}^^. /..  V.  1;  Aelian,  F.^.  iiL  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  aBt<»iishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor. d4  Die  mU  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  alender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronnn- 
datiau,  unng  L  fat  R  {vfouXit^  D'og*  *•  1), 
and  with  a  sort  iA  lareastic  expreayon  in  his 
ooontenaace  (^uMcfo,  Aelian,  iii  19),  aO  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  malidousty 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  662,  voL  iiL  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
Tha  phatis  woriti  of  antiqni^,  which  pais  as  por- 
tnits  of  Aristotle,  are  tnated  of  by  Viaeond. 
(/otMCP^nipAM  Oree^M,  L  p.  2lt0.) 

II.  Aristotli's  Wutinqb. 

Before  we  [ffDceed  to  enumerate,  clsssify,  snd 
characterise  the  works  i£  the  philiMopha,  it  is 
neeesiary  to  take  a  review  of  the  kistny  irf  their 
tmnamisBon  to  oar  times.  A  ahoit  accotmt  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  [ffogieas  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aiistoteliaa  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  ate  a^ 
preserred,  comfoises  only  the  smallest  pert  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  compoeed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  (ad  Caitg.Pfooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  Dumber  at  1000  nryTydf^umL  The 
Anonns.  Menagu  (p.  61,  ed.  Bnhle  in  Arid.  Opp. 
vol.])  sets  down  their  nnmber  at  400  J9i8\(a.  Dio- 
genes lioertins  (v.  27)  gives  44  taiyriads  as  the 
niunber  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  ua  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
Uiis.  (H^  Voriemmgrn  Hher  die  GemA.  iar 
PUloiopkie,  ToL  iL  n.  307,  808.)  SdU  these 
statements  are  my  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  betta  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writen  in  Caairi  {Mil.  Arab.  Hitp.  vol  L 
p.  306),  which  may  be  foimd  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  Theyallthreo 
^ve  a  mere  emunefadon,  without  the  least  trace  of 
anangement,  and  without  any  critical  lemaika. 
They  differ  not  only  frwo  eodi  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writen  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  worica  to  soch  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
recondling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  foct,  thid 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  tities  (Brandis,  d»  perditiM.  Arid.  Ubr  Je 
Ideii  et  de  Bono,  p.  7 ;  Ravaisson,  M&ap^niqiie  <r 
JruMs,  vol  L  p.  48,  PAzk,  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  bot^  M  independent  writings  under 

fstincttitleB.  From  Aristotle^  own  qootatkau  of 
his  works  criticism  can  ben  derira  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  geiieral,  or  have  merely  been  sujqilied  by 
later  writers.  (Bitter,  Ge$A.  der  PUL  vd.  iiL  p. 
21,  not,  1.)  The  most  com^te  enumeration  of  the 
writiBga    Ariatotle  from  those  catakgueat  as  weD 
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ot  tbe  extuit  ai  of  tlie  knt  worka,  is  to  be  fband 
in  Fabridiu.  {BiU.  Gfr.  uL  pp.  207—284,  and  pp. 
388—407.)  The  loBt  works  alone  have  been 
foumerated  bjBaiii»{CammMtaliod»Jqterd.Arut 
libr.ima>mmad.Samt.  OSMy.  toL xr.  pi  £7,  &c) 
Bat  Uie  labonn  of  both  thaoe  Kb  dan  no  longer 
ntiify  the  domasda  of  modem  criUcal  science.  To 
make  uie  of^  and  fono  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  n  itill  farther  attended  with  oncertainty 
from  the  circumstanca,  that  mnch  that  was  spu- 
rious  was  introdoced  among  the  writingt  of  Arift- 
tode  It  an  tatlj  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  tUa  are  emnctly  awigned  by  Ammonias,  (Ad 
Arid,  Qxt^.  fbl.  3,  a.)  In  the  fint  place.  leTeial 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  dieciplet  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  anhjecta  under  like 
namea,  as  thoee  of  Theophraitns,  Euderaot  Rbo- 
dhu,  Phaaiaa,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
UDongit  the  works  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistdtM  arising  3id  ifutwofdap,  aa  in  the 
ancient  philosopbinl,  ritetorical,  and  historico- 
pditical  literature  theie  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  nmu.  Lastly,  the  aodeaTOurs  of  tbe  Ptole- 
mies ntA  Attali  to  anrieh  thor  Hbnuiea  as  much 
as  posoide  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  peojde,  whose  love  of  gun  rendtted 
them  not  over  soupiiloasly  honesL  (Comp.  Darid, 
ad  Categ.  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
caoses  of  Uufication ;  Ammon.  I,  e.  ;  Simplicins, 
fbl.  4, 6  ;  Galen,  OiniMaf.  2  it  Or.  da  NaL  hm. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brm^  Rim.  MU  p.  360,  1827-) 
It  is  very  posuble  fhat  the  Oredc  lists,  in  partics- 
lar  that  in  Diogenes  laXrtiw,  are  DothmgelM 
than  catalognea  m  these  libraries.  (Tmdelanbui^ 
ad  Ariit  d»  Amima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  dirinon  of  Aristotle's  writinp, 
the  ancient  Qreek  cnunentotors,  as  Ammomiu 
((idCfa«y;p.6.b.  Aid.)  and  Binmlidiu  {ad  Oat 
1,  6,  ex  Baa.)  distmguish — L^Tk^^irtfumiBd, 
i.  &  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  dnwn  up 
fi»  his  own  use.  2.  ivrrayiiaradi,  elaboate  worics. 
Those  which  wen  composed  in  a  strictly  soentifie 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dxpo- 
Jvw)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  djcpoofMTucd 
(OdL  XX.  5,  has  iKpoariici,  which  form,  howerer, 
Schaefer,  ad  PhO,  toL  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
itrm^putiy  iwowTuci.  Those,  on  tbe  othier  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
pt^mlir  kind,  and  which  were  cakulated  for  a  di^ 
da  of  rnden  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sdux^  were 
tenaed  {(mpucd.  The  Uttsr  was  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialt^ues,  partioilariy  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  phiktsophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cictfo*s 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  wholo  of 
the  anthoritiet  nlatiiw  to  this  subject,  anumgst 
whom  8ti«kxliLpp.608,609;Cie.  (fe^  T.  6, 
aiAU.  IT.  16  i GdL  Plat  AUx.  5.  AdwruCo- 
lot  p.  1115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  ai«  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr's  Arvbdelia,  vol  ii.  p.  244, 
Ac;  to  which  must  be  added  Sqiateratqne  Syrian. 
adHtrmag.  p.  120,  in  Leonhaid  SpengeU  2ww)W]r4 
TcxW^t  t.  d»  Artimm  Serip^  &a  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  tbe 
coB^ontioi  ef  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
lian  been  siNuewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  oam  to  cm  tmdo'alamdr 
t^g  with  the  public  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
•0  widely  diffused  through  aD  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  tor  every  educated  man 
to  be  ft  fUlower  of  Phtto.  Aridotb  thonfim  wm 


obliged  to  break  ground  (or  his  newer  philoaophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  genially  on  certain 

tiractical  points.  In  this  way  originated  srritiiigi 
ike  the  **£ademas,"  a  nfntation,  as  it  ^^Mars,  of 
Plato^  Phaedon ;  his  book  N^fuw,  a  critical 
exttaot  fnm  Plato'a  **l4nrs;"  fivthw,  writings 
such  as  diat  wtjA  Sumoffrft^,  &c.  These  were  the 
\6yM  ir  KMff  jxtcSofUMH,  and  Stobaens  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  bis  FlorUeguim,  iK 
rSw  'ApunvriKovs  K01Na~N  iMTpMv,  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  ArM.  da  Xnmo,  L  1 38,  c  2.)  In  Aris- 
totie  himself  (and  this  has  not  alwaya  bean  duly  eon- 
sidered)  than  ocean  no  expnw  declaration  rfthis 
distinctitm.  The  designations  etoterit,  aeroamalie, 
or  ^Mptic  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  nil  the  gennine  woiks  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  compli^t  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secnts  li  philoaophy  the  common  proper^  of 
all,  that  he  sayi,  that  '*Uie  acroatic  (acroamatii^  or 
eaofeni;)  botdcs  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  wtn  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ez- 
pmsion  tmlerie,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himsd^  and  that  in  nine  passages.  {EUk. 
JVnu  i  13.  tL  4,  m  £bifass.  ii.  1 ,  u.  8.  V.  4,  iVif. 
iii.  4,  TiL  1,  figi.  It.  14,  MeUtpk.  xiiL  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotle 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  diamem  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  whidi  it  was  anboaqnentiy  ondentood. 
In  one  instance  be  appUes  tbe  nine  aaafirie  to 
writings  which,  in  aooanbuioo  wiUi  the  above^aea- 
tioned  division,  nmst  necessarily  be  set  down  ss 
esoteric,-  and  secondly,  is  several  of  those  passsges 
the  term  is  merdy  employed  to  denote  disqiiisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  natter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  ezpreaston  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  conoema  us 
mue  as  a  point  «i  lilenry  hiatoiy  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest  "One  sees  at  once  for 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  {Gtack.der  Philot.  iL  p  !ilO, 
comp.  220,  238),  "what  wo^  an  philosophic  and 
speenhtive,  and  what  are  more  of  a  aiere  empirical 
natnie.  The  moUrie  is  the  specnlatiTe,  which, 
even  though  vrritten  and  printed,  yet  rmaina 
concealed  from  thooe  who  do  not  l^e  soffident 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  rigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  ^et  is  hiddoL"  Bnt 
the  same  author  is  wrong  m  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  them  existed  no  difference  at 
all  betwieen  the  writings  of  tbe  philosophen  iriiidi 
they  published,  and  the  lectnrea  which  they  defi- 
vered  to  a  select  circle  of  bearen.  The  contrary  i» 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Phito  were, 
stricdy  speakii^,  lectures  {Sypn^  Z6jfmru,  Bmn- 
dia,  de perd.  At.  ttr.  da-ldA,  p.  35 1  Tranddenb. 
Plabmkd0ldekdoetrimtemPiiaamabalrata,f.i, 
&&,  Berlin,  1 827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclauons  to  which  tus  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  onadrisable  for  a  philosopher  "to  give 
utterance  in  his  wi^s  to  all  that  he  thon^t 
thoudi  he  would  eertainly  say  nothing  that  he  did 
aof  dink.** 

The  gennine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
aeroamatie  hooka  Tbe  Problems  alone  bdong  to 
the  dasB  designated  by  the  anrioits  kmemmemnliti 
writinga  Of  the  AWtyss  only  smul  fiagments 
are  extant   AU  that  we  know  of  then  places 
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tfann,  u  well  m  thoae  <^  Theophrastos,  &r  below 
the  dnonatic  w  well  m  lively  and  chancterMtic 
diakgiiea  of  Pbta  Th*  intrndnctions,  Mcc«dtDg 
to  »  notice  In  Cicen  (odAU,  ir.  16),  bad  no  inter- 
ml  cooncxioD  with  the  nmainder  of  the  treatiwa. 

Fate  V*  AridoUei'M  ttriti^  1.  /« cmfiaMry. — If 
we  bear  m  mind  the  «boTo  diTuioii,  adoptod  by 
tbe  Greek  eoomentaton,  it  n  obrioiu  that  the  k>- 
called  IjjwwewMfe  writingi  wen  not  pabtiihed 
by  Ariatotlo  hinud^  but  made  their  appeanusce 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  hie 
literary  remaint.  On  the  other  hand,  tbt-re  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writinga,  particularly 
the  dialogaet,  were  published  by  u«  philosopher 
himaeK  But  reflecting  the  acroBmatic  writings, 
that  is,  reqwcting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  throngb  misnnder^ 
standing  an  ancient  tnditkm,  which  maintained  its 
groond  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  litenture, 
and  whicb,  though  at  variance  widi  aQ  leason  and 
Imtwy,  haa  been  related  and  eometed  ndy  within 
the  lut  ten  yeua  by  the  inTCitigatunii  of  Oenuu 
■cholaza. 

According  to  a  stray  whieh  we  find  in  Strabo 
(nlL  p.  608) — the  main  anthoiity  in  this  matter — 
(for  ue  accounts  given  by  Athenaena,  Plutaicb, 
and  Soidaa,  [Hvwnt  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  Ubeuy  and  original  mano- 
Kxipts  to  his  successor,  Theo^mstus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophiaatns'  own  library  came  into  the 
banda  of  hu  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  at  Scep- 
ita,  Tbia  Nelena  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
frioe  to  Ptokny  IL,  king  of  %ypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andiine  library ;  but  he  retained  for  himseli;  a»  an 
beirioom,  the  miginal  M33.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phen*  works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  mbjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
ether  way  of  securing  tbam  Itom  the  search  of  the 
Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptdamiei  in  farm- 
btg  a  large  likary,  than  cmwealing  tbem  in  a  cellar 
(nrd  7§f  Ststpvjii  rwf),  where  tor  a  couple  of 
ceo  tones  they  were  azpoaed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beguioing 
of  the  century  before  the  tnrth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-coUector,  the  Atlimian  Apellicon  of 
Teoo,  tzsced  out  these  valnabfe  relics,  bmight  them 
fraaa  die  ignannt  hnrs,  aad  piepand  frosn  tbem  a 
new  edition  of  Aristatle*s  worki,  cau^g  Uie  mo- 
Quanpts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  g^  and 
making  eneiidaticna,  but  without  mffident  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about.  After  the  o^tnre 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  a  c.  84  confiscated  Apdhctat^s 
eoDection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.  [Apklucdn.] 

Throogh  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  iacrediUe 
stDty,  an  error  haa  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  wesent  day. 
People  dtoagftt  (as  did  Stiabo  bbnadf)  that  th^ 
BBst  neoesarily  conolndB  from  this  account,  that 
adther  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastos  had  published 
tbdr  writings,  with  the  ezoeprion  of  some  exoteric 
vorks,  whiui  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
■jstem ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  Aey  wers  bmoght  to  ligbt  by  the  ^ve-meo- 
tionad  ApeDieoD  and  ptdtlished  to  the  philooqihical 
world.  Tliat,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  itf  liia  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  orertook  him  before  he  could  finish 
■one  of  tbem,  nrin  othen,  and  pot  the  '^■'■''"'c 
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londi  to  sevetiL  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  deatincd  oil  his  wrnks  for  pub- 
Kcatien,  and  hinueU;  witii  the  assiitaaee  his 
disciples,  particularly  Tfaeophraatus,  published  those 
which  he  ccnnpleted  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
inga. Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lishod  by  Aristode  himself  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastni  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.  Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodion 
Eudemus,  Phuiaa,  Pasicrates,  wad  others,  illus- 
trated Mid  completed  id  wwks  of  their  own,  which 
frequentiy  bore  the  Mme  title,  cotain  wnks  of 
their  teacher  emlmcing  a  distinct  branch  of  kern- 
ing; while  others,  less  independentiy,  published 
leMnres  of  their  roaster  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  schtdara  were,  in- 
deed, diiefly  directed  to  the  hwiGal  writings  of  tbe 
philoooi^ ;  but,  conaldcriiK  ue  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  iriiidi  wtacterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
ttU.  The  fint  Ptolenuee,  who  wen  fticaids  and 
personal  patrou  of  Aristotle,  Tbeophraatosi  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereos,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  libtary  which  they 
had  fi>nnded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  compete  a  fnm  as 
possible.  Per  diis  and,  they  ceased  immeroaa 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  woric  to  be  purchased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
A&slytics  at  Alexandria.  {Ainmon,adCai.fol.&,^) 
And  althoagb  mnch  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acntenesf  and  leuning  of  tbe  great 
Alexandrine  critics  end  ^nmmariaiMaie  a  snffioent 
securi^  fiu  ns  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
seqnentiy  discovered  and  separated.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  for  the  studies  of  these 
men  directed  to  the  strictiy  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histoii. 
cal,  politiGal,  and  ibebnical  writings  Aristotle^ 
the  fiagmenta  of  their  own  writinga  bear  ample 
testimony.  MoiMver,  as  is  weD  known,  Aristotle 
and  The^hrsatua  were  both  admitted  into  tbe 
fiunous  "Csnon,'*  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
mte  very  andent,  and  which  indnded  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Platc^  Xeni^on,  and  Aeschinea. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
&lae  titat  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  tbe  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
rally  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  &te :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (GeU.  zx.  6 ;  PluL  Alex.  7 ; 
Kmplidus,  Prooem.  odAr.I^^  extr^  Ar.  i'oet.5, 
eztr. ;  Bnmdis,  AhiandL  der  Bertm.  Akad.  xrii. 
p.  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  e:^dained 
why  neither  Cioero,  who  had  the  most  obvums  in- 
ducements for  doing  BO,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  oi 
tbia  tndition  abont  the  fi^  and  long  coneeahnent 
of  bH  tbe  more  impMtant  woriu  of  Ariatotlek  In 
nying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — I.  That  the  sto^  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  coocnudons  which  he  and  others 
drew  frtnn  it  mmt  be  legarded  as  erroneous:  or 
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2.  That  the  hie  which  befel  the  Htenuy  remauu 
of  Aiutotla  ind  Thec^ihnattu  wu  prejudicial  to 
indindual  writingSf  e;  ^  to  the  Hetaphy lica  (ue 
Olaaer,  die  Arid.  Mtlapk.  p.  8,  &c.) :  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  ApelUcon  Mveral  writings, 
u  e.^  the  ProUema,  and  other  hypomnonatic 
works,  at  the  Poetici,  which  we  now  poiien,  auqr 
haTO  come  to  liriit  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  succnaon  of  Aria- 
totle,  the  Peripatetic  school  jtradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrasttu 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Aristou  of  Ceoa,  Critolaua, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themaelvea  more  in  carrying  out  mne  aepa- 
nte  dogmaa,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  waa  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  aystem  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  AriitoUe  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  suihciently  pleasing,  and  the 
tasy  anperficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  oFunfolcUiig  them.  Thus  the  exprea- 
■ioD  of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  beoi 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extract*  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  auperficial  wanta 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  dme  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquuntance  with  the  wriUngs 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellioon,  which 
Sulla  had  canied  off  from  Oreeca.  Here  Tyrannion, 
I  learned  freedman,  and  still  miH«  the  philosopher 
and  litetary  antiquary,  Andronicua  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  AndronicnB  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Ariatotdim  writings. 
[ANDaoNicus,  p.  176*  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  comm»- 
tators  begina,  who  no  longer,  like  the  fint  Perip*- 
tetica,  treated  of  separate  blanches  of  philosophy 
in  wt^cs  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  ^ 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  obeerra- 
tiinia  on  the  text  of  indiTidoal  passagea  The  po- 
pular and  often  pndix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  onginally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
centuiy  after  Christ,  Boxthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicua ;  NicoLAua  Dahascsnus  ;  Alxxandkr 
AiOAXiTH,  Neio'a  inatruetor:  in  the  aecond  century, 
AsPASioe  {Etk.  Nic  n.  and  ir.);  Adhastub,  the 
author  of  a  worit  irtfA  rqi  t(E(cwi  TMr  'hpurrvriXout 
piPKUtr  I  Galxnus  ;  Alxxandxr  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
oestnriea,  die  new-Platonists  engaged  seolously  in 
the  tuik  of  exidaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  we 
must  nentioa  PoapiiyBtiTB,  the  aothor  the  in- 
troduction to  iba  Categniea,  and  hia  fapi^  Iah- 
BLicHUs ;  DuiPFUS ;  and  Thbhistiuh.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Piioclub;  Ammonius;  DAMAsaus; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  aixth  century,  AtiCLn- 
piua,  bisht^  of  Tralles;  OLrHFioDORUB,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius,  Sihplicivs  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philoBopby  who^  in  the  idgn  ot  Justinian,  cno- 
gmted  to  the  emperor  Coaroea  of  PMria.  (Jonrdain, 
JMiereiet  ontiqMt  tur  fage  ti  rariginedes  Tradno- 
tioni  IoHmm  tfAritL,  Paris,  1819.)  Hia  comment- 
aries are  of  incaknlaUe  ralne  for  the  history  of  the 
louian,  Pythi^onui,  and  Baltic  i^uhMophy.  In-  j 


deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  togethu 
with  those  of  Jobannu  pBiLOFomra^  the  most 
diiUngui^ied  of  aU  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserred  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneoosly  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
BoKTHivs,  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  o.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentatora 
enda  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
uid  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  ia  to  be  mentbned  than  Job.  Dahascknus 
and  Pbotius  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
MicHAiL  PaxLLUB,  MicHAKL  £pHssi0a  i&  the 
eleventh  century;  Qbo.  pACHviixnxs  and  EtJ- 
STRATIU8  in  the  twclfUi ;  Lxo  Magbntsnus  in 
the  fourteenth ;  and  OaonaiUH  Oxmistus  Plktho 
and  GxoROivs  of  Tiapesus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
boiTow  all  that  they  have  of  any  vafaw  fiom  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labb«u,  Omaeor. 
AriiMelit  Gmrneniator.  Coiupedtu,  Par.  )75a) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Oottingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  m  Arid.  aoUegit,  &c,  BerL  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  tmly  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  HidoTyaftieterOixgtc/AridotkitAeEad 
attd  among  the  adoolmen  of  the  Wed  m  tte  middla 
aget. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West 
Boediius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abdlisbed  tlie 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  sH  the  citieB 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascins  and  Simpli- 
dus,  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  iriwrs 
they  met  with  a  kind  recqitiMi  at  the  ootut  itf 
Couoes  Nnshirwan,  and  meana  of  tnnalationa 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  liteiatuie.  Somi 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conqnering 
people,  under  the  Ommaiadec ;  and  though  at  first 
they  hnd  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbaaddes, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Uie  khalifr  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalib  Al-Mansur, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Msmun,  Motaaem  (753 — B42), 
fovoured  the  Graeco-ChrisUan  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
riana,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  inriled  Greek  acholara  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
woriLs  of  Greek  literature,  as  wdl  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Amine, 
chiefly  from  Oredc  originala,  by  translators 
pointed  expressly  for  the  task. 

Throngh  theuat  of  the  OnunaiBdes,Abd-alrBh- 
mau,  who  eacued  to  E^ain  on  the  downUl  of  hia 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  fbr  Qredt  literstnie 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  a^ose 
in  Uie  Spanish' cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  EasL 
Abd-alrahmao  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hafcem 
establiahed  and  mpported  schools  and  founded 
HbiBiies;  and  Coidovm  became  for  Europe  whrt 


*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
trausbtions  of  Aristotle  bqpn  with  that  by  St 
Ai^Hstin. 
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Bagdad  was  for  Aua.  In  Bagdad  the  celebimled 
phfridan  and  phQoaa^bn,  AnceDna  (10S6),  and 
in  the  West  Aveirhoes  (1198X  and  hia  duci^e, 
Mo«es  Maimonidea,  did  moat  to  proniote  the  atndj 
of  the  Ariatotatian  phikwophf  by  meani  of  traaa- 
htioni,  or  rather  five  poiaphnuea,  of  the  philoio- 
pher'a  writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Chiistiaiu 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  tnna- 
ktiona  of  the  wridngs  of  Aricenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  at  the  representative  of  Aristotelism, 
spread  over  Fiance,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  lagioai  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  centnry,  through  the  traaslationa  of  Boe- 
thins;  but  it  was  not  till  after  die  cnundes  (about 
1270),  that  they  poaaeased  tnoalations  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  wen  made  either  (mm 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  hod  brought  with  them  frran  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Oieek  cities.  The  first  western 
writec  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  waa  Hemuumua  Alemannna,  at  TokAo 
in  ^inn,ii4K>  tnuulated  the  EthieiL  Cftber  ttans- 
hton,  whose  woA*  an  in  part  still  preserved, 
were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Baaingstoke(125-2).  Wilhehnof  Moerbecke(128!), 
Geraidof  Ciemona(1187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260—1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepaied, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilbelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  nem  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
conunmtaries  on  almost  oU  Uie  works  of  the  Sugi- 
lite ;  and,  together  with  bis  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Ms^inna,  imdered  the  same  aerrices  to 
the  Ariatotoban  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  bad  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spun.  For  the  West,  Paris 
waa  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losc^y  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Ahnoat  all  the  cekbiated  schoolmeii 
of  the  middle  owed  their  education  to  me  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  Hitlory  of  tie  wrilu^  of  AridolU  ntoe  Ute 
rmmat  of  dairical  ttudiet. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  waa  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  dassiad  stadies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  atrnggle  betareen  Gbetal  stadies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
tdtMn,  en^d  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
th«  first  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar. 
Job.  Argyrop^ns  of  Byiantium  (a.d.  1486),{^om 
vhtHU  Lormso  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
bimshonld  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Oaza  (1478% 
Fnndae.  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgina  M  Tia- 
peani^  Gennadhia,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bmni  of 
AiexEo).  The  enrtions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
wera  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
pUahed  pope  Nicohuis  V.  (1447— 1455),  who  was 


*  Tliia  ia  the  tmslatiott  known  to  critics  as  the 
vrAis  (nuif&ifn,  Ac  veibal  aoenraey  of  which  ^aces 
it  on  a  lerel  with  the  beat  HSS. 


himaelf  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholara,  Angelns  Polirianus,  Hermi^us 
BarbaruB,  Donatns  Acciajohis,  Bessarion,  Augns- 
tinos  Niphua,  Jacob  Fabw  St^xUensia,  Laurentius 
VoUa,  J(4i.  Revdilin,  and  othera,  in  Uka  manner 
cantribnt«d  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  tmnabtiona 
and  conunentariea,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volnmea 
by  Aid.  Pius  Maaurius,  in  Venice,  1495—1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudcdph  Agticola,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spein,  Genesius  Sepolveda,  by 
means  of  new  tnmdationa  of  Aristotle  and  kia 
Oi«ek  Gonnnentatora  mad*  iinintitiiHj  ban  Greek 
oti^nals,  labonnd  with  distingniabed  incwsa 
sgainat  the  sdidaatic  haibarim  and  tbe  Aristo- 
telism of  AverrhoSs.  H«  was  supported  fay  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimhra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries  on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
phy. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netberiands,  Jacob  Fabar,  Iddwig  Vivn, 
Eraamos  of  Rotterdnn,  and  Koniad  Geoner,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  q>ite  of  the  counter- 
efforts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrui  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  [Ailosophy,  and  persoiuJ  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  pniloiophy  ocmtinued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe, 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectvrea, 
howem,  which  ^va  riae  to  nmnerons  ooaunenta- 
riee  and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  prinei- 
pdly  to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  politiad,  and  aesthe- 
tical  worics.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  hei«  menticm  Fetrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  H.  Antonins  Maioragiua  (Conti, 
1555X  FVaae.  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaligor 
(1558),  Julius  Porins  a  Beriga  (1685),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madins,  and  Barthid.  Lombardus, 
Riccoboni,  Accoiamboni,  Montecatinus,  &c. :  among 
the  French,  Muretus,  Ii.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
nc,  Dionys.  I^unbinui  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Oomons,  OberL  CHphamna  f  van  GiSen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  irf 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lambinua,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Oesner),  Comerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587X  Job.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylbnig(1596),  &c 

Witiiin  a  period  of  eighty  yean  in  the  dxteenth 
centnry,  besides  inRumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotie,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Ensmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  tbe  {diiloeo^er,  omie  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  Then  waa  also 
ptibllsbed  a  large  number  fi  I^tin  translations. 
From  focts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clnsion  as  to  the  intoreat  felt  by  the  learned  pubUc 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  tiie  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  pre&ce  to  his  edition  of 
the  wtoks  of  Aristotle)  that  we  maet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  die  beginning  of  the  dzteenth  centuiyt 
nndar  the  guidann  of  tM  Iramed  pfayuciao,  Tho- 
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IDM  Uncn  (1>^24),  and  widi  the  co-opention  ot 
hk  fiMode  iMtamei  and  GrodniiUt  a  aocietj  was 
fbnmd  then  *'ad  ilbntiandam  Aiutotelia  iduloeo- 
phiam  et  ▼ertendoa  denno  ejnt  libioa."  Bat  the 
nndertaking  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  cairied 
into  ezecutioD. 

With  CanuboD,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
Btady  of  Aristotle  in  Tarions  wayi  (aa  e.g.  by  a 
eoUectioa  of  the  firagnienu  of  the  voAmuu,  see 
Cataub.  ad  Dm/-  £a£rL  t.  27)i  the  nriea  of  philo- 
logiiU  enda,  who  paid  attoatkn  to  tfw  writings  of 
Aiictotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centor;  the 
hiitorjr  of  Aristotelian  litemture  is  a  perfect  blonlc 
For  among  the  lam  nnmbw  of  eminent  scholars 
iriiich  the  Dutch  idiool  has  to  boast  of^  with  the 
•xo^on  of  Danid  Hdnsiuii  iriuaa  desallory  lar 
boors  bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours ;  and  a 
oomidaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  lespecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  pUlosoi^er  among  the  andents,  applied 
at  the  nme  time  to  the  philologiala  of  his  own  age. 
(VtddL.  ad  SchoLEmip. mum.  f.69&.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  sonM  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyiwhitt,  Ooulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  Id  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aiubrtdian  ^uioiapkj  wen  still  delivered  at  the 
vnivenitiea ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
de  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1659)  of  Holstein,  and  Mekhior  Zeidler  of  KSnig»- 
beig,  of  whom  ^e  first  lendeied  some  nimble 
serrice  to  the  history  of  Ariatotdiu  titentun 
(Hiiloria  Per^xU^oa,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi^  work  d«  mru  AriitoUla  /ortmoy 
Wittemberg,  17'20,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  ezegeais 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Oeimany,  Lesnng  was  the  first,  wito,  in  hia 
Dramatargief  again  directed  sttention  to  Aristotle 
particnlariy  to  his  Poetka,  Rhetoric,  and  Etfaioa. 
Of  the  philologists,  Beis,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e,ff,  Spalding,  FuUebom,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  agun  applied  themidves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greateat  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  0.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782— 1822) 
by  his  edition  rf  the  Politica  and  the  History  <rf  Ani- 
mals.  Several  attempts  it  traatktions  in  Qennan 
wen  made,  and  3.  0.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Vfoli,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entinworiu  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
whidi  wst  never  competed.  At  the  commeDoe- 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  centory,  thw  ranks  wen 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  ue 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  [voperiy,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
dose  to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  ccnmected  with 
classical  philolog}*.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  throu^  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  new  recensiouof  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  eMaya,  hsfppily  de- 
signed mid  ndmimMy  exwated,  pmmoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  aevenl  worits  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  meuB  of  fanning  a  judgment  nqpectbg  them. 


The  works  of  Ravusaon,  Micbdet,  and  BarOtii- 
my-St  Hilain  an  valuable  in  this  respect.  Seva- 
nu  French  tDmslatkms  also  made  their  wppfaranm 
In  Enfj^and,  in  like  when  the  Bthies  and 

Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintuned  th«r  phce  in 
the  course  of  daasical  instruction,  some  wsrits  <^ 
merit  comtected  with  the  studv  of  Aristotle  btM 
appeared  of  late,  among  whioi  Taylor^  trinJa 
tioQ  may  be  particnlariy  mentioned^ 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entin  works 
of  Aristotle  an  :  1.  AbUmit  editio  piinceps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Maoatius,  Vraioe^  1495—98,  5  vds. 
foL  (called  also  Aldma  mmor).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  aO 
the  old  editions.  2.  BoMUeauu  III.  BasiL  1550, 
foL  2  vols.,  with  several  variaticms  from,  and  some 
essential  iuquDvemants  upon,  the  editio  prince^ 
It  has  been  especially  prised  for  the  eritidni  of 
the  Politics.  The  BaaUaaaii  L  and  II.,  which 
speared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  an  nothmg 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  prinoeps.  jL  Cbmo- 
ttMo,  or  Aldma  minor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt.  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551^3,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  Sglbiirg- 
iana.  Fiasco!  II  voU.  4to.  1684—87.  This 
editi(m  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  aU  the  pnvioQB  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  presentdaycannot  dispense 
with  it.  5.  duonAMMMO,  Lugd.  Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubtm,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
d  the  entin  woriu  of  Aristotle,  hut  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  sud 
of  the  6.  i>H  VuUkma,  Paris,  1619  and  162!t, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  1639,  4  vols.  fbl.  by  OuiL  Dn  VaL 
Much  more  important  is  the  7*  B^xnMm  (uot 
completed),  edited  by  Job.  Ootti.  Buhle  1791— 
1800,  fi  Tws.  Stoi.  It  contains  only  tiie  OiganoD 
and  the  thetocMal  and  poetical  writingn  Hw 
continuation  was  wevented  by  the  cooflsgration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  volume,  which 
tains,  amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume- 
mtitHi  of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
eoBunantaiiea,  is  of  great  Gtaniy  raha.  The  oi- 
tieal  temaiks  contain  dnefly  the  variatioas  older 
editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for  critidim  iuelf 
and  exegesis.  8.  BMenana,  Berolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensimie  Immanuelis  BekkN,  edid. 
Acad.  R^  BomsB.,  2  vds.  text,  1  voL  Latin  trans- 
lations by  various  antbm,  which  an  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  Kcoidaoce 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Bendes  tbese^ 
then  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis, 
of  which  (mly  the  first  volume  has  yet  ofnieared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  dways  cora^Me  comparison  of  sscient 
MSS.  it  forms  the  onmmencemcnt  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Ariatotla.  Unfbrtanatdy* 
then  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use 
of,  and  the  coarse  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasi(ms  great  difficnlty  in  making 
a  aitical  use  of  this  edition.  BekkerTs  edition 
has  beoa  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  Svo., 
irith  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnits, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols^  and  another  edititw 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Idpa.  1843. 

III.  Enuuuiation  ANn  RSTiaw  or  tu 

minKQB  or  Aubtotul 
We  possess  no  safis  materials  for  a  chrondo^cal 
amngeinent  of  the  seven!  writings  ■■■^  ■* 
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itt^pted  by  Sninnel  Pedtoa.  {MueeO.  ir.  9.)  The 
citadoni  in  the  lepirate  wiitiagi  ire  of  do  hm  fat 
thii  pnipow,  M  they  an  often  sdditiooi  raftde  by 
■  httt  lund ;  and,  not  nnfrequentlj,  two  inituigi 
nte  nopneallf  to  neh  other.  (Ritter,  G«tcL  da- 
fmmofkm^  in.  p,  29,  not  1,  p.  35,  not  2.)  More- 
over, snch  an  arrangement  ii  of  imall  importaDco 
for  die  woriu  of  a  pfailoaopher  like  ArutoUei. 

A  tj/dtmatic  arrangement  waa  first  giren  to  the 
wiitinga  of  Amtode  by  Andronkus  of  Rhodea. 
He  pnoed  together  in  pn^matiea  (vporfwrildt) 
the  works  whidi  treated  of  the  nme  nibjecta,  the 
kgical,  physical,  Ac  (Porphyr.  Fit.  i%rfm.  24  ; 
Canri,  BMiotk.  ArcMeo-EieorialeM.  f.  308.)  Hia 
amngement,  in  whidi  the  logical  pngmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  m  it  appeaia,  in  many  outer  respects 
with  uie  pweont  anugement  in  the  editions. 
(Ranisson,  Eimi  mr  la  M^apkgt.  L  pp.  22 — ^27.) 
He  seems  to  hare  been  followeid  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  arranguoent  of  Andronicus  ap- 
peaii  to  have  been  i«esarred  in  the  dirision  pecu- 
liar to  the  latins  (xord  A«rttwt),k«.  to  the  l^tiu 
tnnahUora  and  expositors  Eram  the  fonrth  to  the 
sixth  century,  which  is  spt^en  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  die  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekke& 
{ArkL  Ofp.  ed.  Bekker,  RkeL  i.  8,  a  1368,  b. 
iL  init  p.  1377,  K,  iii.  init  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
TiiDonB  of  the  Qiedc  connnentaton  mcjr  be  feond 
in  Stahr  {JriMoL  it  p.  354^  with  whidi  David  ad 
Odtg.  p.  24 ;  Philqi.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
may  be  ctuupared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  diviaioDt.  1.  neontic 
2.  PractieaL  3.  Logical  at  organieal,  which  again 
have  their  subdiTinoni.  The  anangament  in  die 
oldest  printed  edidon  of  the  entin  works  vests 
probably  npni  a  tnditioD,  wUd  in  its  essential 
fiMtnres  may  reach  back  as  far  as  AndnxuGna.  In 
the  Aldma  the  Oiganon  (the  logical  writinn)  ctmies 
first;  then  follow  the  works  on  i^ysicu  sd«ioe^ 
indoding  tbe  Problems;  thai  the  mathematical 
and  meti^yncal  Writings ;  at  the  end  the  wrido^ 
iriiidi  beioiig  to  pncdqal  philoMipl^,  to  wtaek  m 
the  £>Ilowiiw  e£tioBB  the  Rbettsic  and  Poedes 
are  added.  TUs  armngement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevuling  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
tbe  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Zell,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
A.Doeirmat,  B.Hiitorieal,  cMueeUaaeoKif  o.LO- 
Itn,  B.  Poem  and  SpitdiM.  Evory  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  dass.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  wotks  most  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  nys  himself.  According  to 
faim,  evoy  kind  of  knowledge  haa  for  its  object 
Mtlier,  1,  Uerely  the  asoertainment  of  troth,  at 
%  Besides  this,  an  opendve  sctivity.  The  latter 
haa  for  iu  resolt  Mtber  the  producdon  of  a  woric 
(wMCM'),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pn>- 
cess  (vfKtrrw).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  other  I.  Productive,  poetic  (4a-urr^ir 
ws^runf);  or  IL  Practical  {iwurr^nii  rarruni); 
or  IIL  Theoredoal  (Wnf>Mt  AMpiruc^*  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (^iXo- 
n^oi,  trpcry/ioTtitu),  namely  ;  1.  Physical  scteoce 
(^umf/iir  fwrunf) ;  2.  Mathematics  (^w.  ^lotfqfM- 
Tunf);  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Arirtode  i}  vjMfn)  ^lAoffo^Ia,  or  livumj^ii  ^oAe- 
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yiMif  w  itmply  ffo^).*  Practical  science,  or 
pncdcal  philosimhy  (4  ftXotro^  ni  Mfii- 
TOO,  1)  nAtruc^  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Etk.  Nk.1%  Magna  AfonL  i.  1,  Jiiet  L  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  high^  purpose  it 
boman  life,  and  the  propn  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  diqwsitions  and  actions 
It  is  I.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  cdUei 
(i)«unf)l  3.  With  reference  to  tbe  fiunily  and  do- 
nestic  coiibbi«»  Ommomia  (oUimofMi) ;  3.  With 
wfarenee  lo  tlw  state,  PotilicB  {■wcXiruri^  in  tbe 
man  restricted  sense  at  the  word ;  EHk.  Nie.  x.  9). 
Lasdy,  in  so  for  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regar^ng  knowledge  and  eognidon  itself  and  its 
tiums  and  conditions,  and  the  ajqilication  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Enanf^i)  mnwvwra  v<pl  dvoSsffswf 
«d  ^lov^ift  {Melapk  K  L  p.  213,  Biai^), 
which  must  preMde  the  vpiirq  ^lAoaro^  (Met. 
r.  3,  pw  66,  bn.  24.)  DuMiMDidedietozAiK^tiei, 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logic  Some- 
tiroes  Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions  of  praetieal  and  Utaontkal  philoaopiiT.  (JCs- 
ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  DOCTBIMIL  WOBKa. 

1.  r^hlfrtin  ami  Login, 

Tkt  extant  logjcal  writings  are  comptdiended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Orgamm  {L  «.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nadue  of 
the  cognoscent  fiMmlty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
tbe  nature  and  fonttatkn  of  ceodosions  and  of 
proof  by  meau  of  eondniioa^  ii  tlta  eommrai  aim 
and  eentre  of  all  the  sepante  six  woAs  eomposing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (  Tbptea  and  SfiMcA. 
SapUtl.)  have  tbe  pmctieal  tendmCT  of  tJ^tiiig  us 
how, '  in  dieting,  lo  make  onrselve*  masters  of 
tJu  probable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  onraelves  gainst  felse  coaclnsious  (Dislectics, 
Bristies)i  In  dm  others,  aa  the  othsr  hand,  which 
are  more  theoiMical  (Maijitiea),  and  wMdi  oontafai 
the  doctadna  tf  emanBOBS  (^Uoglstioi)  and  of 
proctf  (ApoddctacsX  the  olgset  ia  cailra^  •trietlj 
denonstnble  bmvltdge, 

lAeratmraiftba  Orgamm. — Orgqmett,  ed.  Padus 
a  Beriga,  Moigiia,  1364,  FnnooC  1597,  4to.; 
EleiMwIa  legiemAriM.  ed.  Ttaaddenbnrg,  BeroL 
ISM,  8va  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Ex^anadons  dieieoB 
in  Oerman,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinbolta,  J)e 
Jm&m  et  pniio  lagieu  AriA  Rostochii,  1824.— 
Brandis,  USber  die  Beiiei^b^  dtr  Biidur  det  Or- 
goMM,  Ac,  in  die  Abkamll.  4.  Bmi.  Ahad.,  1835, 
p.  249,  &c— Biese.  di9philoiojiUedmAnilaL\.}/f. 
45-318.-^.  Barthtitey  St  HiUn,  Dt  la  Logigfu 
d'AritloU,  M^oire  conionn£epv  llnstitDt,  Puis, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  nsoal  succession  of  the  logkil  wtidiiga  in 
the  editicma  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  KoTTyopfai  {Pnedieammta).  In  due 
wotk  Aristotle  tmta  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
eomprdiendve  generic  ideas,  onder  tdiieh  all  tbe 
attribntea  of  things  may  bs  subordinated  as  qiedes. 
These  are  enaue  or  SHbtftuMX  (if  oCtrla),  oMoett^ 

iw6atm)y  qnality  ('oii»'),  rtlation  {yipis  rt\  plaot 
wov),  timt  (w^s),  sitMtfiM  {kA/9m\ pommom  at 
*<»^y(*X"X«'i^ 

*  MsAyi^  EL  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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Tha  origin  of  theu  ut^onea,  according  to  Tnn- 
delenbui^'s  invNtiptin^iaof  alinguittto^giRininBti- 
Ml  nUuc  (nand.  d»  Arik.  (Mig.  BanL  18S3, 
8ra.) 

2.  IIcpl  ipiofifAa  (da  EloesHom  oratoria),  u  «. 
coBwnuDg  the  expreaaion  of  thought!  hj  means  of 
speech.  By  ipftit>'^  Ariktotle  understands  the 
import  of  idl  the  oomponent  parts  gf  judgments 
and  conduuoni.  As  the  Categories  an  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  niall  treatise,  whkh 
was  probahly  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  h  ware, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar, (See  Classen,  de  Gravimalicae  Qraeoaa  Pri- 
mtrdm,  Bonna^  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Qappext, 
Darttdlung  der  Grawmatudim  Kat^gorim,  Bulin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  pnpaedentkil  tnatisM,  m  which 
d^nitioni  (2fwi)  mid  pn^ositions  (■wpowta)  are 
treated  of^  there  follow,  as  .the  first  part  of  Logic, 
praperiy  so  called,  3.  The  two  bo«s  'AMAvrucd 
wp&rtpti  (Analytiai  pnora)^  the  theory  of  condo- 
^on^  The  title  is  deriTed  from  the  resolution  of 
the  coDcluriaai  into  its  fmidamental  component 
parts  (dniAifcu').  The  word  wpirtpa,  appended  to 
the  tide,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4,  The  two  bocis, 
'AyaKuTuti  iartpa  (also  S*6rtpa,  fif/oAa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  apidication  of  conduakms  to  proot 
5.  The  eig^t  books  Tnruwr  embrace  Dialeetics, 
i  e.  the  logic  of  the  [vobable  according  to  Atisfartle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  &rther  condnsions 
on  emy  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
{rAm,  tedet  et  fonUa  argumeniorvm,  lod,  Cic.  Top, 
c  2,  Orai.  e.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  ^ipendbt  to  the  Topics  the 
treatise,  6.  n^tgratSf  Myxn^,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  UB.  Published  separately  by  Wiockehnann, 
Leipzig,  1883,  as  an  ^fnndix  to  his  edition  of 
PhtoTs  EnthyduBU^ 

2.  neorOteal  PMomipky. 

Its  three  parts  are  Phj/tia,  MaihemOici,  and 
Mettg^j/aia.  In  Physica,  theotedcal  philosophy 
considers  material  sabstancet,  which  haTC  the 
•onroe  of  mottoa  in  themselvet  (rd  f  mmti- 
lutv).  Id  mathematics  the  mbject  ia  ue  attii- 
butea  of  quantity  and  extension  (t^  v^ffor  koI  rd 
avMxit)t  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (xe^purrd),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  Kofi*  a&ri  lUntrra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  wfiirtt  ^tAwrof  (a,  ao^ia, 
dfoAoYM,  SfloAoTur^  Hiariasg,  or  ^tXavo^ 
simply)  have  to  do  with  aairfeMs  m  Utelf  and  as 
auch  {tA  iv  ^  if.  Met  T.  I,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exisU  by  itself  separably  from  individiml 
things  {ri  xitptmbv  iv  ml  ri  ixivrfrov).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  (ri  raOtAoy, 
rd  oirla,  ri  fyiarof,  rd  rpwro,  Tcpl  ipx^'  iwur- 
TiffH)),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  MeUipitytiix,  in  14  books  (jAv  furi  ri 
fmnxd,  A — N),  whidt  pmtaldy  originated  after 
Ariatotie^  detfh  in  the  edkction  <rf  originaUy  in- 
d^endent  treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
Mwin.  It  occun  fint  in  Plutarch  (Ala.  c.  7), 
and  must  {uobably  be  traced  back  to  Andnniicna 


of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragnaiy  tiiere  have  been 
lost  the  writings  IIspl  ^tAoovftu,  in  three  boc^ 
containing  the  fint  aketdi  of  mrt^^jiieB,  and  ■ 
description  of  the  PytbagMean  and  Flafamic  plul»- 
sophy ;  and  Hep]  IStat,  in  at  least  four  bocks,  a 
IKdemic  representi^oD  of  the  Platonic  doetriae  of 
idMs.  (See  Biaadis,  JJiatriba  de  perd.  Arid, 
libr.  21.  14.) 

L^mtKra  <f  tie  Meb^dgimee.  The  edition  by 
B^uldi^  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  mly  tlu 
first  ToL,  containing  the  text,  has  upearsd.  Sdn 
lia  GrcKca  m  Ariel.  MeL  ed.  Biandis,  BeroL  18S7, 
8ro.  iv.  1  ;  Bieae,  die  PkSoeopkie  dee  Ariet,  i.  pp. 
310— 6fil;  Michelet,  BKornen  eritigue  de  la  Mi- 
tapk.  d'ArieL,  Paris,  1836  ;  RaTaissoD,  la 
Mtbgik.  d'ArieL,  Paris,  1888 ;  Q]ner,dieMeb^ 
dee  Ariel,  naek  OaagmiHat,  /idoA,  md  MeAode. 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Vater,  Vimdieiae  Aeekgiae  Arieto- 
idit,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatr9»  deperd.  ArieL 
Ubr.  de  Ideie  et  de  Bom,  sm  de  PkUoeoplua,  Bon- 
nas,  1823,  and  AMniabs  Muteum,  ii.  2,  p.  208, 
fto,  4,  p.  i58,  Ac;  Tnodelenbtug, /VoAmsh  de  Aint 
et  PfmmeHi  Doelriaa  *»  Arielolda  sUasMila,  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starice,  de  Ariri.  de  /tttsU^eaAa,  me  de 
Made  StMiMHa,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4tai  Bonita, 
OhKTva&nei  eritieoe  n  Ari^aUHi  tibne  metapfy- 
MOOS,  BeroL  1842. 

MaAematice,  the  second  ■denee  in  the  ^hera  of 
Theoretical  Phihia^y,  ia  treated  of  in  the  ftlkw 
ing  writingi  of  Arialotle : — 

1.  Ilfpl  dntfuN'  ypa^iftA',  i.  e.  conoeming  iodi- 
visible  lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctnse  of 
the  infinite  divisibili^  of  magnitudes.  This  worit 
was  attributed  by  several  andent  critics  to  Theth 
jduBStiu.    Ed.  princeps  by  Ste^aaoa,  1£57. 

2.  Hitxarucd  ■jwCMftoTO,  Mechanical  Pfobkms, 
critially  and  ez^ticalt  j  edited  Van  CapeQe, 
Amstdod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitrnvias 
made  diligent  ose  of  this  treatise; 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  divisiw  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  via.  Pl^/eie$  or  Ifabmi 
tdenee  {wpaynarda  s.  fJMet  ^iwunt,  tvio^if 
r*pl  laropla  npl  ^vvetn,  PJ^.  L  1  ;  i^s 

Caelo,  iiL  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  sdeuce  of  Physics 
conriders  as  well  the  universd  causes  and  reWions 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  indiridu^  natural  bodia^ 
The  latter  are  dtfaer  ^ple  and  therefiM*  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elemeala 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  phyucsl 
Bubstancea  are,  1.  euch  as  an  formed  imme^tdy 
W  the  above-mentioned  fimdimental  fbicas,  as  the 
einnente — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  eollectiana  of 
homogeneous  matter  {6fiMofUfi^,  nmilaria),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  dementa,  e.  g.  stones,  blood, 
bones, fledi;  3.  heterogeneonscomponent  parts(f(w 
fioiofuft^,  diaimiiaria),  at  e.g.  head,  hand,  Ac, 
whkh  an  compounded  of  diffa«Dt  homoceneona 
cmistitnent  parte,  as  of  bones,  Uood,  flesh,  Acj 
4.  organised  otjeet*  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous ccmstituent  parts :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  observadon  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whde  and  universal  to  the  partioilar  and 
individual;  but  in  tiie  case  of  eadl  individnal 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognosoent 
observation  of  the  extetoal  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  (Pige.  L  1,  iu.  1 ;  <<b 
Porta.  Amimal,l&i  ifiit^iM. i.  6. § 4, Schasi- 
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der.)  Id  ths  ktt«r  the  moct  important  thing  '» 
the  inTenig&tiou  of  the  purrxm  {ri  of  Ifmcb, 
eaaaa  fiottUt),  by  meaiu  of  which  one  arrivM  at 
die  idea  of  tlw  thing  (A^t,  or  ri  rl  ibm). 
AiutAtle  repToadiM  the  oUer  invettigaton  with 
hmrvm  n^Mted  to  penetiate  into  the  porpoee  and 
idea  (nAos  and  x^yos)  of  the  indiTidval  ndei  and 
puts  of  natore,  and  with  haruig  alvayi  loofht 
merely  for  the  material  eanae  of  things.  {De 
GSMenriioiw,  t,  1,  tL  6.)  In  this  tDTeatigation  of 
the  porpoK,  the  leading  idea  ia  alwayi  to  diew, 
that  the  natiBal  object,  which  forma  the  eobject  of 
uiTeatigation,  coneepondi  moat  comi^etdj  in  the 
mj  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
lealiied,  and  accordingly  beet  fnlfila  ita  porpoee. 
(Ai  ParSb.  Atum.  i.  5 ;  i'iwa.  i.  8  j  A  /mow 
Amm.%) 

According  to  thia  awde  of  oonnderiiig  the  writ- 
ings of  this  pngmatf,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1 .  The  eight  books  <rf  Phyncs  (^mtm^  iKpSava, 
called  also  by  others  vcpl  apx<**' ;  the  last  thi«e 
books  are  UkeinBe  mtitled  witpl  fuhfvmn  by  Sam- 
pKdm,  I^votm.  ad  and  orf  tL  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BenL)  In  these  Aristotle  derdops  the 
genenl  pcindpleB  of  natural  adence.  (Coonology.^ 

The  inTestigation  of  the  principles  <rf  the  nni- 
Terse  is  natnially  anooeeded  by  the  conndention 
of  the  prindpal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  hearenly 
bodies,  and  the  elcmeuta.  Thwe  follows  acco'rd- 
in^y. 

2.  The  woik  eoaaenAip  As  Btanm  (a^  odpo- 
mS),  in  four  books,  whi(£  is  entitled  wtpl  lUaiMv 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Falmc  BibL  Or. 
iiL  p.230,  Had.)  AccorcUng  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  Uie  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  B.  c.  357.  See  Kejqiler,  A^rtm.  opL  p.  36? ; 
Bailly,  ifufotrs  de  VAt^owamy  p.  344. 

3.  Thetwobo<^sa«/WM«a«(Mifi)MnwMM 
(v«f>i  ytwinm  Ktd  ^9op&t,  ds  Qatrotkme  el  Cor- 
nptitme),  derdop  the  general  laws  of  production 
mid  destrnctioii,  whidiare  indicated  mpre  d^nitely 
in  the  proeeas  of  (bnnatioii  which  goes  on  in 
inotgaiiie  nature,  or  in  metewolodcal  {fiaenomena. 
The  condderation  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  MetKrotogv  {firrtupoKirfUtd, 
de  Mettorit).  This  work,  whi^  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  &  c  341,  and  before  the  time  whm  an 
acqnaintaiice  with  India  was  obtained  \ij  Aki- 
■nder^  expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Btamm  taiti^ 
dm  HitL  d'Ahx.  p.  703  ;  IcMv,  Mtkontogia  vet. 
Onteor.  tt  Rom^  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
gfonndworit  of  a  phydcal  ge<^raphy.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Idekr,  Lioi.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro> 
foae  eramnentaiy.  This  woric  is  conmunily  f<d> 
bwed  in  the  edinma  ty  the  tmdaa 

h.  OmAo  VmKTK  {w»pl  KAapmi^  de  Mmdo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  sabject  of  the 
last  two  woAt  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  sane 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Sti^  {Ariit.  6st  dm  Sonum, 
f.  163,  &Q.)  haa  andeamnind  to  prove.  Otann 
ascdbea  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrydppos  (Zkdri^  wr 
GriedL  u.  ffom.  JUtt.  Ceicil.,  Darmstadt,  183.'},T(d.i. 
pp.  141 — 283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuldus 
^Hildebraad,  Pnttgg,  ad  Appii.  ToL  i  p.  xli!,  &C.), 
rai  the  conoaty,  looks  tqioii  the  I^tin  woik  as  the 
tundntiffni 

To  the  nma  dirinoD  of  this  pngma^  bdnigs 


the  •null  fragment  a»  Os  load  mmm  ef  aeoend 
uMt  (^MfUMf  Hina  ml  wfMMiryopfw,  out  of  Uie 
huger  work  w^  ^^mJwc  x^V^'**'}  I^og-  I*- 
26 ;  fvinted  in  Aiist.  Opp^  ed.  Da  VaL  a.  p> 
848),  and  a  fi^aanl  olant  only  ^  *  tarn, 
2M  Nm  Imermmh. 

The  close  of  the  foorth  book  of  the  Metewolo^ea 
conducts  ns  to  the  ctmddoation  of  earthly  natnrd 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneons  parts  {i/toufupii). 
Separate  treatises  tm  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
MHne  class,  e.  g.  rtpt  u«TtfU«0'  (Ohrnpiod.  ad 
AriM.  MelBonl.  13,  toL  i  p.  18K,  Idder),  and 
wcpl  rifs  tJBov  (Diog.  L.  t.  26),  hare  perUhed. 
Among  the  worics  m  otgank  natmal  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  {Meteor,  LI)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  deroted,  according  to  Pliny  (ff.  ^. 
TiiL  17),  fif^,  Bconding  to  Antigonns  Cwystina 
(&  S6X  ""Tenty  treatises.  Respecting  the  sciea- 
tifie  ami^ement  of  the  extant  works  of  thia 
pi^maty  see  Traidaknbiiig,  ad  ArmL  de  Amima 
Prooem,  p.  114,  ka.  The  woric  wUdl  w»  nmit 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  ibiimils  (wspl  fdm^  Imjpfo, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  npl  ri  ^ma  1vt» 
pim  and  fMun)  UitvpU,  De  Partiiiu,  iii  14.  $  5) 
in  nine  book*.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treata, 
chiefly  in  the  wajf  of  description,  of  all  the  pectili> 
arities  of  this  dindon  of  the  natord  kingdom, 
apcordiag  to  genera,  daises,  and  spedea;  nttking 
it  his  duef  andenTonx  to  gin  all  the  chaiicteiisties 
of  eadi  aainal  aceordiiig  to  hs  external  and  io- 
temal  dial  functions ;  according  to  die  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  charactat. 
This  enomoDs  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  othtf  hand,  respecting  a  toith 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  whidi  treata  of  the 
oraiditions  of  the  pfoductire  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Scalier  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8tii  books  ;  Camus  reg&rds  it  as  the 
ttaatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laerdns:  iwip 
Tofi  /t^  ytypSf  i  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  tiie  first 
ToL  of  his  editiim.  The  best  editira  is  hy  Schne^ 
der,  in  four  vds.  8m,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  ohierrationa  in  idoeh  an  the 
trinmph  of  ancient  sagad^,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  moat  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  fallowed  hy 

7.  The  four  hods  <m  tie  Partt  i^AmmaU  {mtfi 
fattM-  itofimr),  in  wliidi  Aristotle,  after  de^hing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  spedes  develops  the  csues 
of  these  phaenomeim  by  means  ti  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of^the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  die 
fivmation  of  the  animaL  According  to  Titte  {de 
Aria.  Opp.Serie,  pp.65— £8),  the  first  book  of  this 
woik  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  |)receding 
woric  on  snimals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  ASrfoi  wtpl  f6ma  /uUiora  /mMw^ 
Frag.  1819,  and  Leiprig^  1823*  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man tianslwtion  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  lliera  is  a 
sqnrate  work  in  five  bodti 

8.  Oh  de  AmtoMm  <f  Awimsii  (w^  Xdm 
TSfjffcsM),'  which  treats  of  the  ganenlion  of  ani- 
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nab  and  the  argaiu  of  generation.  The  fifth  hoA 
howefer  does  act  belong  to  this  iroric,  bnt  is  a 
tteatise  on  the  change*  which  the  seven]  parts 
the  body  mfier. 

9.  De  Inemu  AwtmaHitm  (np}  ^Amf  wofflat), 
the  close  of  which  (c.  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekh.),  aftw 
the  eztenul  {dnemnnena  of  the  animal  kingdoin 
and  ot  animal  oigaidnttoa  have  bean  tnated 
leadi  as  to  the  eonndeiatian  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  kwL  The  consideratian  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aiistotle  in  the 

10.  Tkrw  fioob  OK  Oe  Sotd  {wtpi  ^vx^t).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  souf  to  be  "the  intraial 
fiumatiTe  nincqple  of  a  body  whidi  may  be  per- 
caivfld  the  aense*,  and  is  capaUe  of  life"  (wot 
(nfruTOf  fMiKoG  9vi>ifM  f'nn)*'  txf^otX  Such  an 
internal  formadve  principle  is  an  imMx**^ ;  (re- 
flecting this  e^mssioii,  see  Bieae,  PkU.  da  AritL 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  tsc) ;  the  sool  ia  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  enable  of  life,  or  oigaaixed : 
it  is  its  asaaneo  (odrl«),  Its  ^£yot.  This  work  has 
been  edited  byTrmdoenbotiT,  Jenae,  1883,  Svo. — 
one  of  the  most  ezcdlent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  is  point  of  criticiBm 
and  explanation.  With  this  wodc  the  fidlowing 
treatises  are  connected,  in  wUdi  mdindnal  sut^ 
jects  are  canied  ont : 

11.  (MAeMotioito/Anmalt  (wtpt^4»w  iut>^ 
ems). 

12.  Patva  JVoteraUo,  a  series  of  enays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Snuic,  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  foBowii^  snccesnon : 

(a)  On  Mmory  ami  Smlteeliim  («^  ^/ar> 
kal  wxtfor^mn),  ^ 

(b)  On  SSeep  cmd  WeiAig  {wtpk  Ivwmi  «al  typvt- 

Co)  On  Dream  (vspl  trvwyUm). 

(d)  Ilfpl  rqt  taif  Sinm  ftorruc^s  (d*  Dhmaliom 
per  SaBuium). 

(«)  fuiKpottinfm  Kol  fipaxufiirrrti  (dt 
LongOudiM  et  BrmiUde  FSaai 

(/)  n<f>l  ntfrqns  ml  yfyms  (A  JwtmMi  el 
SeaeOide). 

Ig)  TltfA  dwwyoji  (de  ^ijxratitme). 

(I)        {W4r  ml  »<afirmt  {tU  VUa  el  MotU). 

mth  these  tnatisea  doaea  the  drde  of  the 
Ariatatdian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  SenttL,  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  baa  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  friument  w*^ 
iKowrr&v*  probably  belongs  to  it.  Tits  same  ia 
probably  the  case  with  the  trc&tise 

14.  On  CUottn  (npl  jcpttfiirw),  which,  how- 
ever, Title  {L  e.p.67)  re^rds  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  onPimit.  The  ftagment  vtpl  wrtifurrot 
(de  S^3iritu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  productkm  of  a 
Stoic,  is  eonneeted,  as  regarda  its  anl^eet,  with  the 
treatise  rtpl  Anmw^s.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomica(^iNrto7FM^Ki{)printed  in  Prans, •Sbr^pfora* 
J'hjisiognontwi  eetem,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
witH  ^e  scientific  conuderation  of  animal  life. 


*  Preserved  Porphyrins,  ad  PtaUmaei  ffar- 
MMMOfjMinted  in  Patrit  iKicaH;  Ptr^,  p.  85,&c. 
and  in  Wallii,  Opp.  Onm.  1699,  toL  iiL  p.  246,  &c 

t  See  Arist  IliA  Atom.  v.  1,  de  ParlA.  Atom. 
it  \0,deJutxnL  etSemci.jL  I,  de  Geiumt,  Amm. 
i.  1,  extr.  i.  23,  and  in  other  pasngea. 


The  organixation  ot  phut*  had  been  treated  <it 
by  Aristbtle  in  a  s^mrote  mA  (w^l  ^fiy).! 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  ^vrSr  (de  Plantit),  accord- 
ing to  a  remaric  in  the  ftetaca,  are  a  translation 
ftmn  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
oa  an  Arabic  venuon  of  the  wiginal.  In  ^te  of 
all  the  doubts  which  hare  been  raised  against  thdr 
oathenticity,  there  are  many  expresai<Ki*  fband  in 
diem  whiui  bear  an  nndonbtedly  Aristotdian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschd,d*^rMCAa<aH.  pubs. 
Viatislaviae,  1823.) 

'  Sevnal  oHatomieal  woAm  of  Aristotle  hare  been 
loat  He  was  the  first  poaon  who  in  any  espedal 
manner  advocated  anatwnica]  invaatigatuns,  and 
shewed  the  naoeoaity  of  them  tap  tba  itiify  of  tiie 
natural  sciences.  He  frequentiy  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subjacL  (ffiiL  Amim. 
I  17,  extr.,  iiL  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog,  Laert  (r.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  drarrofiw*-,  and  one  book 
iKkoyH  ctiwrofUM',  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (de  Gen.  An,  iL  7,  ^ 
Part.  An.  ir.  5),  these  writiiws  were  iUnstnted  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  EHhj^  4  <^VX4^ 
a  dialogue  called  after  Endemus  of  Cypnts,  the 
fiiend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerate  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (ds  OommtL  ad  ApoUon. 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  propontioa,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quotod 
by  Diog;  Laert,  diveit  npl  ^vx^s,  bdongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  donbtf^  Bespecting  the  kot 
medieal  woriu,  see  Buhla,  ^.  c  p.  102. 

3.  PnctUxU  P&ilaifpl^  or  Politia. 

An  that  &lls  within  the  sphere  of  poetical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  £Uws,  the  Politiet,  and  the  Oeeonomiet.  Id 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  scicaices  which  bare 
reference  to  the  opmtioii  of  tlw  reason  manifesting 
itoelf  in  particular  ^>heres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fiue,  is  aetion,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  fiunily,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  ^aee  th«  adoioea  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  fiml^  (mils'), 
ie.  Art. 

JSKUca. — The  prindpal  work  on  this  Mbjort  is 
1.  *H«tad  NurafufxMo,  in  10  booka.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  tiie  highest  and  most  unireraal 
end  of  life,  kr  the  individual  as  wdl  as  for  the 
conunnnity  in  tiie  state.  This  is  h^>piness  (fdSw- 
tm4a,)  I  and  its  cuiditions  ore,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtae  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  ooEremnding  bodily  advantages 
and  ferourable  extenu  ciicnnutances.  VirtiK  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantiy  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  lational  nature  of  man 
^ipOis  /iiyasX.  The  natun  of  virtue  shews  itself 
m  its  ^ipeaiug  aa  the  madinm  bjStwaen  two  es- 
tremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  aevenl  riv- 
tues  are  enumerated  and  characterised.  The 
authentidty  of  the  woric,  which  aa  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribet  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  sMne  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  anangement  of  the  sevenl  hooks.  The 
titie  Nura^xco  /"'V^  under  lAich  David  (Pro- 
It^  ad  Caieg.  p.  25,  a.  40,  SehoU  ed.  Benlin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  ZeQ,  Heidelberg,  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  Comis,  Paris,  1822,  Svo. ;  CardweU,  Oxoa. 
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1828,  2  Toll.;  Mkhekt,  Balm,  1898,  2  vHm. 
Beside  the  Nkrauachean  Ethict,  ire  find  imoagit 
tbe  wotka  of  AiiatotU 

2.  'HdtuJL  £tfifauia,  in  ama  bmiki,  of  which 
only  haokt  i.  ii.  iiL  ud  viL  an  indepaiidait,  iditle 
die  nmainiiig  boc^  it.  t.  and  tl  asne  vocd  for 
vord  with  books  t.  tl  and  TiL  of  the  Niconacbean 
Ethics  Thii  ethical  woik  is  perii^  a  KGenaxm 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eodemns. 

3.  'HSuoi  MiyaXa  (in  Darid,  L  e.  'HS.  liiy. 
Vam/tixim)  in  taro  bows,  wiiieli  Panaeh  {JeArut. 
m^mm  mond.  nbdOim  fi&ra,  1841),  hu  lak^ 
•ndWTonnd  to  ahew  not  to  bo  a  mifc  of  Anstotle, 
bat  an  abstoet,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  rery 
ricilful  hand;  iriiilat  another  critic,  Oluor  {die 
Matapk.  da  Jinat  £3, 54),  looks  upon  it  M  the 
anthentic  first  iketch  of  iks  laiger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Ile^  i^mn  nai  Koxtmr,  a  eoQe»- 
tun  of  dafinitiona,  ia  of  Ten  donhtfiil  odgm,  thongti 
frnhMy  bekmging  to  the  mar  age  of  eztiaeta. 

The  £Utta  conduct  ns  to  the  PotUia.  (See^ 
Ate  X.  txXr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
woiks  is  so  dose,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
00T<fwr  refereaee  is  made  by  Aiistotlo  to  the  Poli- 
tica,  and  m  the  latter  by  wpirtfw  to  the  Ethica. 
The  Aristotelian  PoUtia  (vsXirtMl ;  in  Diogmes 
laertius,  r.  34,  wokrruH)  dxpStant)  ia  ei^t  books, 
hare  for  their  object  to  shew  how  hiytrineas  is 
to  be  attained  /or  lAs  hmmm  coBUKtmity  in  tta 
state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merdy 
the  eztenul  pEBaenatum  of  lid,  bat  "ha^T 
life,  aa  it  ia  attained  1^  maaai  of  firtde"  {ipir^f 
pofect  derdopment  of  the  wlude  man).  Hence 
also  etiia  form  the  first  and  most  genenJ  foand»- 
tion  of  political  life,  because  the  stale  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  |»«Tail 
among  its  dtiaens.  The  hooso,  the  family,  is  the 
element  cf  the  state.  Aoeoidii^^  Aristotle  b^ins 
with  the  doetrine  of  dcmaatie  eeononqri  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  difierait  forms  of 
goTcmment,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  HeUenic 
conatitntioiB,*  and  llien  investigates  which  of  the 
eoDStitntioos  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  ecoeeming  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
cradiuion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
leepecting  the  anangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  Sl  Uikin,  in  the  intnduBtion  to  his 
editkn  (p.  IxxtL),  has  niged  the  odqitMHi  of  ■ 
tnuuqiositioa,  in  accoidance  with  whidi  the  foDow- 
ing  would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books :  i  ii. 
iii.  viL  viii.  iv.  vL  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
(PUL  de§  AritL  iL  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Pditics  are  by  Schnei- 
Ftaaeof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  ndi.;  Conua,  Paria 
1821 ;  Gottlmg,  Jenae,  1824 ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Lips.  I8S7 ;  Barthtlfany  St  Bt- 
hure,  with  a  Frendi  trandatioo,  and  a  veiy  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837- 

Of  the  work  extant  onder  Ariatotle^s  name,  the 
Oeamomia  (wxora/uxd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  ia  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebahi,  Kl^e  &Ar.  i.  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
is  ascribed  to  The<^iaatus  in  a  triument  Pbilo- 
donna.  (HaraiiaMnt,  toL  iii.      vii  xxrii.)  The 


*  For  thia  section  Aristotle  had  made  {o^aintion 
by  hia  edleetion  of  168  Ualleoic  conatitationa ;  of 
which  hereafter. 


best  editions  are  by  Sdumder,  lift,  181S;  and 
GSttlii^  Jenae,  1830. 

Amoi«  the  fa>at  wriliagB  of  this  piagnaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1,  npirrpcwTiief^  an  axholation  to  the  itw^  flf 
phikwophy. 

3.  n^i)  sdviMbtf,  on  MoUIi^,  which,  bowoTee, 
axtetoit  critics  (aa  V\aX.  AtittU.  27)  ahwdy  Wked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
scholars  agree  wi^  then.  (See  haiacLeett.Attioi»it 
pp.  82—85 ;  Wdcker,  ad  Thtogmd.  p.  lix.  du.) 

B.  HnmiBicAL  Winuu; 

Of  the  laige  number  of  writings,  partly  politko- 
historical,  portly  connected  with  the  hiMory  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  bekuging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  filaments  and  solitary  notieea 
haTo  been  preserred.  The  extant  treattie,  i« 
Xsmtpkamt,  Zmom^  et  Gotyia^  which  is  important 
Ibf  an  t^mHi'*y"»  with  the  Eleatic  phikwt^y,  is 
<aily  a  fragment  of  a  more  ccmprebeosiTe  work  on 
Uie  history  nS  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  m 
pnm.part.mdlid«JCe».Zm.tiGoty.Benimi.) 

Tht  ioat  writings  bdooging  to  thu  piagma^  an 

1.  The  Pvl&ia  (woAitimu),  a  descriptini  and 
history  of  the  omstitutions,  manners,  aod  nsages 
of  158  (Diog.  LaerL  t.  27;  aiyarding  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  tbe  historicsl  foundation  of 
the  Pditics.  The  nomerons  fragments  of  this  in- 
nluaUe  vask.  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
■offident  care.  The  collection  by  Neunann  (Un> 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Kitufia  papiafiuid,  Ike  Matmn  amd  Outom 
^  tie  Btahariamt, 

8.  KTt<r<is,  iMimdt  (^^famdirngt  tfCiiin. 

4.  n<ipl  (■yti^TtM', 

For  poetical  literatue  and  chzonokgy  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  wen  important : 

5.  OAu/iwioruMU,  (lIwBtai'utJy  dray^a^^  Nlkai 
^tamtaioKai^  Diog;  lAert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  Jk  tou  Tifialov  Kti  -rmw  'hfX""^*  • 
woric  the  first  part  of  which  is  pnserTcd  in  Timaens 
Loaiu  {de  Amma  Mmmlift  just  aa  the  second  part, 
on  Archytaa,  is  in  the  fragmoita  preserved  in  Sto- 
baens  under  the  name  of  Archytaa.  (0.  F.  Grupp^ 
Uebtr  die  Fragme»U  dei  ArtAfUu,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  DidaeeaiiOf  a  critico-chzoiiologiGal  specification 
of  the  repertory  at  ths  Athoiian  stags.  (Dicg. 
UiirL  T.  26.) 

8.  kAcAos  4  wv^  WMirrMc  (Conp.  Wddar, 
fifier  dia  CgOitdm  JKdUa;  p.  48.1 

9.  'Av^riiima 'OfiitipiKd,  (See  Nitiacli,(fa  Jnri. 
adv.  Wo^oMt,  Kihw,  1831.) 

10.  IIifK  'AttM^ivSpav,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  taro  to  those  writings  of  Aiistotlo 
vhit^aabdraging  totbe  '■wnjruivwvi'i'nfi  bavo 
ftr  their  subject  the  ezemae  of  the  onatiTe  fiwnlty, 
01  Art.    To  these  belong  tbe  Poelici  and  Kielorie. 

1.  The  Poelia  (n«)>l  woarucfit).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  wan  any  of  the  andenta,  dther 
befoie  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehoisiTe  mind  tra- 
Tened  the  repon  in  which  the  intelleetnsl  lib  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  sdence.  He  is  tiie  &ther  of  the 
oeittrtMi  if  poeiry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
ihetoric  as  a  science.  The  tnatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly gamine ;  bnt  the  ex^anation  of  its  pre- 
smt  fonn  is  still  a  problem  <jf  criticism.  Some 
(aa  Oott£  Hermann  and  Beiohardy)  look  t^on  it 
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u  tba  fint  duldi  of  u  uncomideted  work;  otban, 

u  ftn  »tnct  from  a  larger  won ;  athen  agtia,  as 
the  note*,  taken  bj  tome  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  AiiatoUe.  Hiui  nuwh,  howeTei^  ii  dear, 
that  the  tmtiM^  m  «a  ban  it  pwarot,  ia  an 
ind^endoit  Kui^  with  the  ameption  of  a 
few  interp(^oiu,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  loet  work  *rpl  wonrrw',  a  hiatory  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  mutt  not  be  confbnnded  widi 
the  Poetiet,  to  whicli  it  stands  in  the  nme  rriation 
as  the  Politiet  do  to  the  PoUtia.  As  regards  the 
coatents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Pl^  starts 
fiom  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitatiTe  re- 
presentation {jufoiats)^  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing; in  the  external  wotU,  or  of  one  prodoced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  this  view  that  die  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  f£  poetry  in  paiticohtt,  assume 
titdr  definite  ibrmi.  The  acUvity  of  art  is  distin- 
gnishad  from  praeHeal  actirity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  tlie  former  the  exerdse  of  the 
creative  foculty,  the  production  of  a  toonfc,  is  the 
mua  thing;  and  that  the  internal  eooditiu),  the 
diqiositioD,  of  the  petaao  who  ezeidsea  thia  cm- 
tive  &culty,  is  a  natter  of  indiSereaoe.  The 
greatest  pan  of  the  tieaUw  (cc.  6 — ^22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  ose  is  treated  of,  with 
tiie  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Gottf.  Hamann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philoi(iphieaI  (^atim)  endanationa ;  Orafenhan, 
Ltpa.  1821,  an  iU-anuiged  eorninlBtion;  Bekker, 
BeroL  1832,  8to.;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8ro.  Ritter  conmders  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolaticou  of  a  later  and 
extremely  dlly  editor ;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  nnivmally  rejected  in  Oennany.  As 
explanatuy  writinga,  besides  Lessing's  Ham- 
bnrguAt  Dramatiayia,  we  need  mention  only 
MliUer,  OmqL  der  TheoriB  dor  Kwut  bei  dsn  AUm, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  Gemuut  ttanslBtioa  hj 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

3.  Tb»  Rielorie  (ri^a^  /h|rapiinf),  in  three 
bodka.  Aiistotle,  in  aocotdaoce  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physica,  Politica,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  lieory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  stadiea.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  sepanUe  historical  work 
(entitled  v^C*^  wayiiyi)),  in  which  be  collected 
all  tlie  earUei  theories  of  the  rfaetoridans  finan 
Tisias  and  Coiaz  onwarda  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself^  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
■ketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  Uctores  and 
written  worica  of  Aristotle  treated  <£  rhetoric  t — it 
was  then  caiafiilly  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  compontion  is 
treated  of  by  Max,  Schmidt,  De  tempon  qw  ab 
Arid,  tibri  de  Arte  Bhttor,  conaeripH  et  editi  ami, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric  as  ascience,  according  to  Aristotie,fltandB 
side  by  aide  (ii^iarpo^)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric posdhle  is  the  anumeotation  which  awakens 
conviction  (nl  yd^  wums  trrr)c4»  tori  ftivar\ 
He  therefore  dincta  bis  ehief  attention  to  tlu 
theory  of  ontoriad  argumentation ;  and  the  nmo. 


inasmnch  aa  eariier  ibetoriciana,  aa  h«  says,  had 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  mun  divi- 
si<m  (tf  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
bvoorabk  di^ositian  in  the  lieater,  in  conseqnenca 
of  iritidi  the  omtor  appeaia  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
crediL  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  sud, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speedi  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended e&ct  Therefiire  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  amuigenent. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820,  8to.  ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  ezplanatwy  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
S.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
CPirropunf  wpdj  'AA^av^pa*');  but  it  is  ^sriotii, 
and  should  probaUy  be  ascribed  to  Anazime&ea 
ofL«mMwnh  Otlun  coMider  its  mtthor  to  bam 
been  Tbaodeetea  or  Cnu. 

C  MiSCXLLANSOUfl  WORKB. 

Among  tbe  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  thoB  was  undoubtedly  a  large  nnraher  cf 
QJleebmMt  irttich  had  grown  np  andw  the  hand 
of  tha  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
stadiea.  To  these  writings,  which  w««  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  Tka  PnUmt  (vpo^Aifftara),  in  36  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  d^art- 
menta  of  knowledge,  a  tnaaure  of  the  deepest  and 
OKWt  acute  mnaAs,  iriiicb  haa  beraftr  from  b«ng 
properly  nsed  and  sifted.  A  good  wUtion  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  T\vit  Mkmaim 
no-  If  PrMimea  d'Aritt.  in  the  Mim.  de  VAcad. 
del  InaeripL  voL  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c,  p.  326,  Ac 

2L  Boivutina  'Axp^^urro,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomena,  chie6y  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestiy  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westomann,  in  Us  Jbnns 
MirtML  ler^  Gnudt  Brans.  1839. 

D.  LBTTBRfl. 

All  those  iriiich  are  extant  are  qmrious :  the 
genuine  and  «^ous  eoDection  of  Aristotle's  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  losL  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicns  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
hooka.  (Pseudo-Demetrins,  d»  EloeuL  §  231.) 
A  later  coUectioo  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
tS  the  tiiird  century,  conaisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Oa^.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  BeroL)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  nmple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotie^  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  tiie  character  of 
those  that  are  extant  Respecting  Aristotle's  mU, 
which  Diog.  Laerk  (v.  11 — 16)  baa  inserrad, 
we  have  spoken  befbic   [pt.  321,  a.] 

£.  POKHS  AMD  SpKKBH. 
There  are  preserved— 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilg^  Soclia,  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Grafenhan,  ArvtoL  poeta,  Mul- 
hniae,  1831, 4to,;  Bergk,  Pa&at  I^ftid  tSroMei.) 

2.  Two  epigiama,  the  ome  on  a  statue  enscted  to 
his  fidend  Hmniaa,  and  we  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  neeches  <^  Aristotle  whidi  are  lost,  were 
'AavAoYta  tiatttlaj  apis  E^MytAovro,  of  wliich 
we  bara  already  ^c^an  ;  an  ^tm^uoi'  wAo^rov^ 
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Hid  m  Hyntfuof  iJrfmt.  Amoog  the  writtngt 
wfaich  were  foiated  upon  AmtoUe  in  the  iiiid& 
agea,  then  mre  tfn  twtiiBi  (in  I^tui) :  1.  Mj/t- 
tieae  Aeggjitionm  fUUmpkiae  Sbr.  xiv^  b  comptW- 
tioD  frofo  Plotimu.  (doMuaf  Jottnui,  toL  xr.  p. 
379-)  4.  De  Porno  (tn&ilaled  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Ifufiwd,  MMi  of  tM  cmpenr  FndttiA  IL),  a 
trnOiwDiitiiBiiiiinoitali^  oftbeioid.  8.  Aereto 
awwdbrwK  (doetriuM  oi  pndfnn  nd  tfce  art  of 
gmnuMnt))  and  othm 

IV.  LuDnro  fbatuus  or  AmnroTLs^ 

PHILOflOFHlr. 
All  that  the  Hdlene*  had  aa  yet  attuned  in  the 
wliole  compua  of  ■dcnce  and  art,  was  embnced  by 
the  g^aotic  mind  of  Aristotle,  whicb,  to  to  aay, 
tiarawd  in  tboogfat  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  np  to  that  time  itruggled  and  lived  through, 
and  tiannnitted  to  fXMterity  in  hia  writing!  luid 
phUoaophy  the  remit,  as  reflected  in  hia  mind,  of 
this  e«4ier  age.  Aiistotle  stands  at  the  trnning 
potBt  of  Hellenic  Uie,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  ptditkal  existence  and  art  were  eompkted.  after 
the  dose  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
teflectioD  rtept  in,aiid  et^csTonred  l^theexeieiae 
of  thoQght  to  poM—  itidf  of  the  msamm  maai  of 
nateri^  thtf  had  been  (pined.  And  w«  cuuiot 
bat  admire  the  Dinne  PnTidence,  which  sani- 
moned  to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
rcTj  time  when  the  contnoipUtiaa  of  the  past  was 
itill  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midat  the  new  impetos  whi^  th«  HeUenie 
nhid  had  receired  throng  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  w<^.  Thus  did  the  genius  tA  the 
agjt  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderftd  in- 
stnunent  We  have  already,  in  e&umentin^  his 
WMks,  had  occwoo  to  adndre  the  oniYemii^  of 
the  philoaofiher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  vS  Uie 
fomidation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
ipecnlationB  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
obaervationB  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  ^  Qnot 
saecnlis,"  exchums  Qnintilian  {Or,  ImL  xii.  11, 
S  22)  in  astonishment,  *'  Aristotelea  didicit,  at  non 
■dnm  quae  ad  philoao^os  et  Matons  pertineicnt 
•dentiB  compleeteretor,  led  ntommqiM 
natniBs  omnea  pecqnboet."  Aristotle,"  says 
(Gloai.  dor-  PkUMOfHue^  u.  p.  298),  "  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  cmnpraheDsion  its  scattered  wealth ;  and  the 

Car  number  of  the  philoeophieal  sciencaa  owe  to 
their  t^aration  ud  coonueiwemenL  While 
in  this  manner  idenee  eepaiatea  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitionB,  the  Aiistotdian  philosof^y  at  the 
aarae  time  contains  the  most  pnrfonnd  qtecnlative 
idcaa.  Ha  is  more  comprehensivo  and  ^ecuhuive 
than  any  one  else.  And  although  his  system  does 
not  ^peor  devefoped  in  its  sevoal  parts,  bat  the 
parts  stand  ude  by  ride,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
ot  esa«itially  speculative  philoaopby." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  "sam"  of  Aristotle's 

Cv^jy  we  must  be  satitfed  with  a  mere  ont- 
to  whidi  an  accunte  Mndy  of  Aristotle^ 
worita  ahma  can  gira  oompletatess,*  llw  true  and 
enrect  apiKchensun  of  the  nauue  of  Aristotle's 
philoBc^y  is  due  to  the  levtdhitiOD  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undergone  in  Germany  throng 
the  influence  of  HegeL    The  amversal  coneeption 


*  The  bert  woks  upon  his  ^nloMphy  an— 


lAaA  had  been  fermed  trf"  Aristotle's  philosophy 
np  to  the  time  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  prindple  of 
knowledge  and  cognidon.  Accordingly  the  Aria- 
totelian  phikisopfay,as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
senae  ot  the  weed,  was  plaoed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Phrtonie  idealiKn.  This  eomidete  miiap- 
piebeniioa  of  the  Aristotdin  philoBi^y  proceed- 
ed from  wious  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Iiittle  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  sUU  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  bow 
even  the  i^ilolo^cal  study  of  fail  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  Utem  fored  no  better.  iRie  [ffoperiy 
speculative  writings,  the  logiod  and  meti^hysical 
worits,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  evra 
on  certain  aestheticalpiopoaitians(«.  9- on  the  thrae 
unitiee  of  the  danna)  fslse  tmwions  prevailed, 
ntteri^  unsubstantiated  by  tM  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  i«ad  and 
most  easily  acoessible  of  his  vrritings.  To  this 
woe  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acqoaintanee  vrith  Aristotelian  phifocophy 
from  Ciceto,  in  whoae  worica  Aristotle  ^peaiaoaJj 
as  a  monl  ^ikoo^er  and  natonl  Uatonan. 
Others  confimnded  tne  so-called  icholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philoaoiAy, 
which,  however,  in  the  scboohnen  iq^iears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overiooked  in 
the  conrideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philoBophiiod  the  essential  character  of  the  ^hih>- 
sofAy  itael£,  This  hat  drcnnutanoe  in  par&cnlar 
intnidneed  that  Use  eone^tion,  according  to  wUeb 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  aa 
the  piincii^e  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavonr  to  make  dear  Aristotle^ 
method. 

The  peculiar  mttkod  of  Aristotle  Maiids  in  ekwe 
connext(m  with  the  nniverwd  direction  whidi  ha 
gave  to  his  Intellectaal  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
tmte  into  the  whi^  compass  cf  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  conedooaneas  of 
ikat  ttUdi  naUg  exalt,  and  so  to  gra^  in  Choagfat 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  ue  sensible  nd 
s^tnal  world.  Thus  he  always  first  htys  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  rend^  prominent  the  conti*- 
dictiona  which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  anivea 
at  the  eognitita  of  the  ideal  intrinne  nature,  whidi 
manifesta  itaelf  m  every  separate  object  of  reali^. 
In  tiiis  manner  ho  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects aa  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritoal  worid, 
[xoceeding  gneUeaUy  from  the  loww  to  the  higher, 
frMn  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  be  nanally  first  pdnta  out  how,  when 
an  olijeet  ia  {oodoced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
reaUy  itsdf  in  these.    In  tiiis  way  he 

abo  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  gaoetir 


a  Heel's  VotUtititge*  Uber  Gmk.  der  PUoto- 
pkie,  iL  pp.  298 — (22. 

b  Biese,  Die  PhUoeopkit  da  Arvtotdei  m  Orem 
ZuecmimenJiaKffejtiUbemmdenrBeHUitieki^tmgdei 
pkiloeopUieiem  S^^radgebnoKit*,  voL  i.,  Berlin, 
188^  ud  Tid.  ii.,  1842. 
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caDy ;  lie  umam  upon  the  iDdindnal  steps  of  COD' 
idoiunen,  from  toe  impresaioD  on  the  sentes  to  the 
highest  exeroM  of  nuon,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  inteUeetnal  lifo.  He  set*  oat,  therefore, 
from  the  indiriAal,  tba  coDovta  individiul  exist- 
•nw  of  the  apparent  worid ;  and  this  is  ai^ir- 
ioal  ride  of  hu  philosophy.  The  bf^inning  eS  his 
phflostqihical  iDTCstigations  is  eaienud.  Bat  the 
end  in  riew  manifests  itself  in  the  conise  Of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
be  steady  endeavoors  to  bring  into  pnmuiMnt 
■nd  diitinet  relief  the  intrinric  nature  of  each  aepk- 
mte  thing  aceordinf  to  the  intenul  fimmtira 
principles  which  are  mheient  in  it,  and  essentaaUy 
bdoi^[  to  it. 

Next  to  this  starting-poiiit,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  ii  the  anUUtion  a»d  removal  of  tke 
d^aiUiei  tnUal  oome  n  tim  teag  m  At  atmrm  of  tie 
imtmHgiitiim  (dnplw,  Bw^^psMu.  Conp.  MiajA. 
di  1,  p.  40, 30).  "For,"  mjt  Aristotle,  '*thoae 
who  isTostigate  withoat  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  nerer  percdn 
whether  uey  have  ftmd  iriiat  tbej  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  Tiew  is  not  dear  to  such  a 
peiMii,  but  it  dsn  to  one  who  has  pnriondy  ao- 
qidred  »  oomcioDSBesa  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  penon  moat  necenarily  be  in  a  better  eoniU- 
tjom  far  judging  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opporing  doctnnea  aa  thoag^  they  wen  antagonist 
putiea  pleading  bebn  a  tribanal.*'  Hoioe  he 
•rerywhere  has  rand  to  his  pvdeeeasors,  and 
endeavours  carefbl^  to  daTelop  the  foundation 
and  relatire  truth  or  thdr  doctrines,  (Af«tapiL  L  S, 
Top.  i  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impaitiBlIty  which  reminds  one  the  epic  re- 
pose in  HoBHT,  and  which  may  easQy  pn  him  a 
tinge  of  le^tidm  and  indwfinitmess^  where  the 
sohtioD  does  not  immediatelv  follow  the  ^»ria, 
bnt  oocnrs  in  the  progress  of  the  deTelopment. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavonr  to  set 
ont  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhoe  making  conceptiooa  of  the 
ordinary  trndeistanding  of  men,  manners,  and  coe- 
toms,  piovartN^rdigions  eoncqrtitHis  (comp.  Metajik. 
xiL  8,  ziT.  8,  d«  CtH^  il  1,  <fe  OnwraL  ^Mtm.  L  2), 
and  ^tore  all,  la»g»age,  the  points  on  iriiich  to 
hang  his  qwcnlatiTe  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last  Thna, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  die  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constandy 
brii^  into  notice  the  eatdedieia  {jm^^na),  ta 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecn- 
liaritv,  is  c^ble  attuning ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  enteleAeia  the  higher 
pfiodple  throagfa  whid  the  entelecheia  itself  be- 
nrnira  s  potentwi^  (Mmfus).  In  this  manner  he 
ohitdta  the  diGhnnt  stejps  ca  develojmient  in  da- 
tnal  existence  in  their  mtemal  rdation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  it  the  h^faeat  nni^, 
cwiristing  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  iriiicb,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifidd 
and  difito«nt  forms  at  the  universe  one  internally 
eonneeted  •whaba. 

Widi  aD  this,  howem,  we  moit  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  sdence  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commenoement  The 
individul  parts  of  his  philosophy,  tboafbn,  sub- 
sist ind^emntly  ude  by  ridi^  and  an  not  oon> 
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Irined  by  the  vigonms  selMevdopoient  of  the  ides 
mto  one  whole,  the  several  membeis  of  whidi  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent.  This,  the  de- 
monstntion  of  tho  nmty  idea  in  die  entin  nni> 
verse  of  natnial  and  qnritaal  li&,  w«a  a  inUem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  eompondoQ  of  ArtstoUe^  writings  stands 
in  doee  eonnexion  with  die  method  of  his  pbilosi^ 
phising.  Hen  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  lud  down  and  distincdy  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misonderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  hittncal  review  of  the  way  in  imch  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  tnated  by  eatlier  philo- 
si^^ers  (I^g/t.  L  %  fto^'  dl>  Ammo,  i.  2,  Meta/A. 
I  S,  Ac.*  JSKA.  JViix  i.  8,  Magm.  Mor.  i  1,  FoiO.  iL); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  rraia^ed  gtmenlly,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  fiither  of  the  hiabwy  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  b^ins  with  the  vthi- 
hitioD  of  the  jiiiBwItiM,  dombU,  and  oontndictions 
whi<i  present  themselves  (dnjpfoi,  infr^ium). 
These  are  rifted,  and  discnssed  and  exphined  on 
all  sides  {iuswopw),  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Aiwu,  wtweptar^  in  t^tporitlon  to 
(bropf  v)  is  given  m  the  course  of  the  inveotigadoD. 
(3A<<^iinitp.40,Brandis,  i>Ays.iv.  4,  p.211, 
1 7,  ed.  BenL)  In  this  ennmontion  of  the  various 
views  and  i^ioriea,  Aristotle  is  not  onfroquendy 
explicit  to  a  degree  whiA  wearies  th»  lendw,  as  it 
is  contimiad  wiUtont  any  intamal  uiiiaiaity. 

V.  Rbatioi*  or  TRB  AunoTBJAN  Vinuh 
■orar  TO  THB  PuTnoc 
In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opporition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  comfdetdy  de- 
veloped itself.  For  while  the  opporition  and  cmi- 
tradiction  in  the  ideal  in  the  worid  of  thoK^t — 
was  oonqaend  by  Pbtto^  dialedica,  the  extenri 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  worid  of 
l^>pea^mee,  in  irindi  the  ideaa  cannot  attafai  to 
true  and  pnper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  viriUe  worid  of  appea^ 
ancea,  there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  <nuy  a 
paning  relation  of  porticipatioD  {/UBt^u)  and 
imitation,  in  so  fiir  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  mla  the 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fii'^™  it  into  a 
viriUe  existence.  Plato  according  made  the  si- 
te rasl  world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictMy  and  Use,  and  recogniwd  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eteroal  inunotaUe  id«aft 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limiU  to  tag- 
nition,  was  surmounted  by  Arislode.  He  Iria 
down  the  proporition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  &shion  itsdf  into  reality,  is  poweless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  uiat  it  becooes 
a  living  resdity  only  by  lealiring  itsrif  in  a 
raaano'  by  means  of  ita  own  eneny.  {M^^*- 
xiL  6,  p.  246.  8.,  ^dii.)  The  tnmritiso 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Aristotle  «- 
nUna  by  means  of  the  pore  idea  of  nation 
{vTtpm»).  That  is  to  say,  ideali^  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  aa  existence  and 
iHm-exiBteoce,  according  to  PhUo's  view;  bntue 
material  itaelf  contains  In  itastf  the  «PP'>"^'^*^ 
negation,  tfmo^  which  it  cornea  to  have  a  kind  <■ 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  « 
the  u^y  strives  after  the  beantiJuL  The  giving  it 
a  de&iite  form  does  away  not  with  the  inalt«» 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  matraial  ia  b'^i*'''* 
io as  to aatnme a dqfintte  aziBtaneo.  ThnaBWtt" 
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k  dttt  wliidi  it  eternal,  fDndamental,  wfailit  tbe 

object,  &Bliioned  n  u  to  unune  an  indin- 
dnal  existoioe  ia  produced,  and  perishea.  The  ma- 
terial in  whidi  the  negatioB  u  inbemit,  ia  tbe 
potenti^ty  (Mf^ur),  out  (f  which  tke  SmnatiTa 
piindple,  as  an  entelecheia,  bihwns  itaelf  into  ex- 
latenee.  Thia,  as  the  fall  nali^  (Jr^prfMi),  is  the 
higher  step  in  oppoiition  to  the  men  potentiali^. 
According  to  tlieae  definittona,  the  Aristotelian 
phikwaphy  jgogrcasei  genetieally  from  the  lower  to 
the  h^er,  fam  die  Stiviua  to  the  irreA^x*"*  <^ 
that,  at  which  tbe  potential,  Mooidiiig  to  ita  peea- 
liarity,  is  capaUe.  meana  of  the  it9if* 

the  nnirane  becomes  a  whtde  couisting  of  mu- 
tvally  coonected  memben,  in  wMdi  these  cVSif 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  natore  the 
pnrpoee  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  Uie 
natter ;  but  in  uganic  nature  it  ctHues  into  existr 
eoce  aa  the  aoul  of  the  ailivened  object 
Tbe  energy  {Mfftta)  of  the  soul  is,  aa  an  entele- 
cheia, liomgU,  hvth  ntSt  woffirruc^t,  since,  as  tbe 
tentponry  acdrity  of  the  mind,  it  is  neceaaanly 
depradmt  on  the  oH^ieiation  of  the  aensea,  and 
rowT  wontrutity  L  e,  cognoacent,  aetf-acting  reason, 
in  10  far  as,  in  tbe  pure  element  of  thongnt  freed 
from  what  ia  aenauooa,  it  elevalea  the  finite  world 
iato  eognoadUe  tmth.  From  thia  exalted  point  of 
new  Ajistotle  regarded  and  aubjected  to  inquiry 
the  SI  tire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  aa  it  had 
dn^oftd  itself  ^  to  hia  tine  in  soawe,  arta,  and 

VL  ABmoTUUM  Logic. 
Aziitotio  k  tbe  cmtor  ofthe  aoenw  of 
Tbe  two  deepeat  thinkers  of  Qamanf,  Kant  and 

Hegel,  adnowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Atia- 
totle  to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  baa  deaeribed  tbe  pure  ibrms  and  opets- 
tions  of  abstnct  reason,  lAjimie  ikoaghlj  with  the 
accuracy  of  aa  iaTOstigator  of  nature,  and  his  lo^c 
is,  aa  it  wore,  a  natural  history  of  this  "  fiute 
thought." 

Aiistotl^  obtains  tbe  categories,  tbe  fimdamen- 
tal  conoeptioiu  of  tbongbt,  frran  kngnage,  in  which 
these  nnireml  foims  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speecii.  These  categories  (mmnt^puu,  also  mtnrr 
^fum,  tA  Kwnrt^poifMm)  giro  all  the  possible 
definiticiia  for  the  difierent  modea  in  which  every- 
thing  that  exiata  may  be  Tiewed;  they  an  the 
moA  muTorMl  ex^eadona  for  the  relations  which 
constsntiy  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  atmprehended  under  any  higher 
leneck  eonceptkm,  and  are,  thnvfbra,  called  "H*^ 
Tet  an  not  dtenaelTes  geneik  oMMeptitma, 
which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  ooivenal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent  existence  bdongs  to  ooirla,  gubaUau^, 
akoe  of  all  tbe  eateries ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent  The 
eat^oriaa  tiMuaelres,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
toHL,  by  meana  of  wtdch  the  true  cognition  of  an 
ol^eet  can  be  attained.  The  moat  important  pro- 
pocition  in  Ariatotle's  doctrine  of  mbstances  +  is, 
that  "  the  vniTcml  attaiaa  to  rcdity  only  in  the 
m^Tidnd"  (fo)  oMr  oiv  rfir  apifnw  o^vhSp' 
itAwmrtm  tm*  CUan'  n  Am). 

*  cBof  is  the  internal  fonaatiTg  prindpk;  f^ptv 
is  the  external  fiom  itsel£ 

t  The  wp4r^  oMa  expresses  the  aawntial  qna- 
litica  only,  tho  Mt^u  oMu  an  substances,  in- 
da^ng  boA  aaaintial  aid  accktental  qaalitka. 


After  •hUbm  (adrh)  Aristotle  first  treats 

of  ifitantify,  which  with  that  which  is  relatiTo 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qnalitatiTCi,  which  has  te&reoM 
c^edally  to  the  dotwminattoo  of  tbe  fimn  of  tbe 
obfecL  (In  the  Meta|dkyswB  on  the  otha  hand 
(t.  16%  where  the  tategones  are  defined  mote  in 
aoeordanee  with  ooi  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qnalitatin  pnoedea  that  oo  the 
rdatire.^  The  six  remsiniagol^arinantnated 
of  only  in  short  ontlineb 

The  <rigeet  rftha  eategorin  k,  to  render  poau- 
ble  the  cognitira  irf  the  enonuna  multiplicity  of 
phaenomena;  since  by  means  of  thsm  those  modea  flt 
Tiewing  tbinga  which  oonatanily  recur  in  0MUiexi<m 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
adTandng  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  remored. 
But  in  Ariatotle'a  new  they  are  not  the  nltimatai 
for  "g"'*'"'-  They  nther  denote  only  the  difihr- 
ent  aodea  m  which  anything  u  inherent  u  the 
substanee,  and  are  traly  and  ^operiy  dotemined 
only  b^  meana  of  that  which  ia  aubstantiaL  Thia 
again  is  determined  by  the  fISei,  which  is  what  ia 
essential  in  tbe  material,  and  owes  ita  exjatence  to 
the  pnrpoee  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  tbon  of  this,  is  an  nlttmatum  for  cognitko. 
The  li^best  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Sthmfia  and  brnktx^M, 
(Arist  <U  Ammoy  a.  c.  1.) 

Tho  cMegories  an  wyHa  word*  (rd  tn^k- 
wAwtSs  Xiyiiimm).  Aa  soeh,  they  an  in  them- 
idTas  ndtbar  tma  nor  ftbe.  Tbey  hecoua  both 
only  in  the  anion  <tf  ideas  by  meana  at  nmtoal 
reference  in  a  propautiiM  (-ri  wrd  wftrXMnt* 
\ry6iMm\.  A  proptmtiom  is  the  expresiion 
[ipfi-JiniaS  of  reflecting  thought,  which  aeparatea 
and  combine*  (SuUjmrif,  oiijfiwAainf).  Thu  open* 
tion  of  tbosght  Bwdkata  itself  fiiat  of  aD  in  judg- 
ment In  thk  my  Aiktotk  anceeada  in  advais- 
dng  from  the  eategwies  to  tiie  doctrine  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  {ipfniptM).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  eiements  of  the  pnn 
position,  then  of  nmpk  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  thdr  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  kite ;  lastly,  at  compound  propositiMU 
(oi  ovfurAM^iw  dgefawrm),  or  modal  forma  of 
judgment  (nl  dao^tkrat  /mtA  rptfmv),  ont  of 
which  the  category  of  nodaliqr  wia  anenratda 
fiamed. 

In  tbe  aeeond  part  of  the  ticatiM  wtfl  ^t^rsioi 

the  diffinent  mo^  of  mosition  of  both  kinds  of 
pnpodtiMM  an  discnssnL  The  easMMe  of  judg- 
mail,  which  presents  itself  m  a  visibk  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  klsc,  sepomtes  itself 
into  the  moownla  peculiar  to  it,  the  univeraal,  tbe 
partkokr,  the  indindDal,  and  that  tbe  nlation  be- 
twooi  tuso  momenta  k  eidier  eataMiahed  by 
meana  of  afiirmalim,  or  abolished  by  meana  of 
nlation. 

Judgment,  hovevn,  atands  in  essHotial  rektion 
to  ooMkncNi,  In  judgment,  Univenal  and  Parti- 
cnkr  an  nkmd  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  oar  GOieepdnu  sepaxmte  themselre*,  with 
referene*  to  the  condnskn,  into  two  premises 
{vpordffHt),  at  which  the  one  asserts  the  univennl, 
tbe  other  the  particular.  {AmaL  pr.i.2&;  rd  fUf 
ik  iKon,  8<  ak  Mp"*-)  The  canclnaion  itself 
boweTer,  k  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
ptMsisaa,  "»**''™g  else  bcnrond  the  premises  k 
WBBBnarily  dadaeed.  Bat  a»  ooodunan  k  atOl 
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coniidered  tftii  from  its  paiticulir  eontonta ;  it  i> 
treated  quite  aa  a  finin,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
•ame  time  mads,  that  fi^  that  Terr  reason  it  u  yet 
anppllet  w  with  no  kaowUi^  (hnar^ii).  But 
becsoM  thii  abstract  nnirersal  pouesaes  gimter 
&cilitiea  for  Bubjective  cognition,  Ariitotle  raakn 
the  doctrioo  of  the  syUogiam  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  piv^  i>  a  particolar 
kind  of  condunoo.  (AnaLpr.  L  4.)  AccordinglT, 
togethn  irith  the  mode  at  its  fonution,  he  tteata 

the  fignm  the  aylloginn,  and  the  difbrent 
form*  of  condouon  in  them.  (cc.  1 — ^27.)  Then  he 
^Tee  directinu  fiw  finding  with  eaae  the  qrUogistic 
figoref  for  each  problem  that  ia  ^poeed  {tiropAi), 
and  laitly  ahewi  how  to  refer  given  condoaion*  to 
.their  priiKi[deB,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
pcemiMt.  Thwenpon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  be  treats  of  the  complete  condadon 
according  to  its  pecnliar  determining  piindplea 
(AaaL  ii.  1 — 15^  poinu  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (oc^  16— 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refor  to  the  a^logistic  fi^iirea  incomplete  argo- 
ments,  which  uTe  for  then  object  aabjectiTe  ccat- 
Tiction  only,  {cc  22 — ^27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  concfauion  which  is 
the  fbondotion  of  knoaledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proi/,  i.  e.  a  condusitHi  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (oiAAoyurfids  trurmttoruatf  MStiia), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  defimtiow  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proot  in  order  to  lead 
to  objectiTe  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prw- 
tUm.  Without  aa  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
prooC  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first- of  the  oar 
tore  of  piindpleh  They  ore  the  Universal,  which 
serves  as  a  mwli"'"  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
sspatate  proof!  Id  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
seasaoiu  perceptions.  The  reasm  (nSs)  and  the 
exi^tion  of  the  reason  (nhpni),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  devdi^  time  prindples  (dpx*^*)  ■"'^ 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distingui^  three  things  ; 
1.  That  which  is  proved  {Amd.  potL  17),  t.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
Toi)  oon^deicd  in  itsd£  2.  The  [uinciples 
firam  which  this  is  deduced.  S.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proob  coma  into  closet 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  die  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presui^osed  as  the  ground- 
wtak.  of  another  (wporfya  tirrC).  The  knowledge 
to  whidi  proof  condneU  by  mens  of  principles 
(hfiarinri)  has  for  ita  object  neceseary  exiatenee; 
conception  (3iI(b),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  fts 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constUnted. 
Ana  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  ihewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  ikd  something  is,  and 
vAf  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  ^  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  wiai  on  obfed  ii.  This  is  e&cted 
by  d^iaticm  (iptfffiis).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essowe  a  a  thin^  is,  and  is  therefim  always 
■nivenal  and  affirmative;.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
■ay  coDdnsMn,  nor  even  be  demonstntted  hy 


means  of  induction.  (AnaL  pott  iL  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essentiBl  attiibatfla  of  the  thbig,  and  its  exi  Hence 
itsdC  Aristotle  nalyies  the  difierrat  kinds  of 
definition  {AnaLpoiL  ii.  10),  then  treats  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
vihg  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
dt^tioD.  {AnaL  pod.  iL  11,  &c  ii.  13.)  The  ob- 
ject of  d^aititm  is,  to  ennpidiond  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  ciiaatial  dineiences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
conusting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  tubt&mion 
(Siaiptcis).  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing  first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  tiie  import  of  it  in  every  ^wciea. 
The  use  of  definition  is  eqtedally  importaat  in 
proposmg  problems.  {AnaL  pod.  iL  14.) 

Arist^k,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sdenoes,  proceed  so- 
cording  to  the  ahatisict  forms  of  condusion,  as  he 
devdops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
{6giffiA6s)  forms  the  central  unnt  in  tiie  fiirthet 
prosecution  of  his  philoso[Jucal  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conoeptiiHt  of  the  idaa  o/  a  thing  (t4  vi 

dMi)  in  the  idmtity  of  ila  asuteans  and  saases, 
and  so  ctntinnaUy  pcdnts  out  tha  nnivainl  in  the 
particaiar. 

VII.  HsTAPHYBiCa, 

The  ^int  philotopkif  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  Wfl  call  Met^yiics)  is  the 
sctence  of  the  first  prnodplea  and  canass  of  thinn. 
{Md.  il  S,  4)  It  ia  theoretic  waeoBt,  and  the 
most  excellent,  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  an  sciences,  be^aose  its  object,  tbe  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  fiu  as  possible  from  the  pei^ 
ceptions  of  the  senses.  {Md.  L  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  tite  most  accurate  science^  because 
itasubjectmatterismostknowablei  and  tbe  most 
free,  because  it  k  songht  sidely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things ; 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (4  o^ia  koI  t5  ri 
ill'  ;  b.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (4  'A« 
xol  ri  VTOKcl^Mrai') ;  c  The  prindple  of  motion 
{iBw  if  ifxh  "rqi  luHo'Mtt) ;  d.  The  purpose  sad 
the  good  (t^  oS  Zfto  koI  kyoBif).  TIm  eailia 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  tiie  Uetaphynca)  recognised  indeed  all  these 
dassee  singly,  tmt  ncdth^  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  fiill  consdousneos  he  dedares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metqihyuca  from 
the  Ionian  philosophns  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas- 
teriy  outlines,  that  this  sdence  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  UqnDg  child 
(<f«AAtfofi^*7,  Md.  i  10,  B.  993,  Bekk.). 

Tbe  consdoosnea  of  the  wpoaition  between 
troth  existing  in  and  for  itself  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  bo  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  come  out 
in  all  iu  distinctness  only  in  Uie  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  posaesaes.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (dropfot),  which 
risBsgainst  science  itsdf  and  itsdefinition^  These 
doubts  and  qnestioni,  then,  Aristotls  eniMdas  on 
all  side^  and  thamfrom  atrina  at  the  folloiniv 
tesnlt: — 
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1.  Then  ii  a  iciencfl  which  conriden  exiatenee 
u  Kieh,  and  the  definitioiu  pertainiiig  to  it  u 
such.  2.  It  it  not  the  Mme  vith  any  one  of  ^ 
putieakr  edencee,  for  all  theae  onuider  onlr  • 
part  of  what  ezutt  and  iu  attribotch  8.  The 
^TMC^fer  and  U^ta  eeami  of  thingi  muat  haye  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  ranonj  wajR,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  tiine  the  etmdition  or  conslitatuni,  magm- 
tode,  Sk.,  of  s  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitioDi,  how- 
ever,  the  What,  which  denote*  the  mbatance,  is 
thefinL  (JtfstTii.  1.  p.  102a,Bekk.)  AU  other 
definitioni  only  state  ottribatea  or  qualitiet  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  fA  being  separated  from  the 
— On  tba  other  hud,  the  ide*  of  tub- 
stance  (ofofa)  tiea  at  the  fonndatmi  of  our  ideas  of 
emything,  and  we  do  not  arriTe  at  the  cogfnitioii 
of  anything  whoi  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
Ac,  it  ia,  but  when  we  know  uikat  it  is.  The 
qootkn,  tbenfeie,  is,  What  is  the  sabatanoe? 
(tIs  if  etMa;)  which  hae  ever  been  the  object 
of  ph^lo9opIlic^kl  isTesdgatioii.  {MH.  viL  I.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotle  distinguiBhei  three  kinds  of 
nbstances;  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(MfL  xii.  ],  2,  TiL  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishaUe^  like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of.  this  sensiUa  sabatance  are,  —  a.  the 
Batter,  ^t  whid  is  fundamental,  constant;  b. 
porticnlat  things,  the  negadre  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  c  the  motive  principle,  the  pore  form  or 
*ttct.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  snbstance  is 
that  wbidi  may  be  perceived  \ry  the  senses,  but  is 
iuperiahabl^  such  as  the  hearenly  bodies.  Here 
the  actiTe  prince  {MfTftm,  actus)  atepa  in, 
whidi,  in  so  &r  aa  it  contains  Aat  whidi  it  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  {vtns).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  iwifytm.  The  two  extremes  are  hers  po- 
tentially and  agency  (matter  and  thought), 
paasiTe  universal  and  the  active  univenaL  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  &r  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  oatue  (d^(if ), 
bnt,  in  so  fiu"  as  it  is  ^e  purpose,  it  is  the  reosna, 
atria.  (Met.  v.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
mains the  same :  it  is  still,  however,  maU&r,  which 
is  different  from  the  active  [uinciple,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
/orm,  the  union  at  both.  The  relation  of  the 
new^  cnned  of  bn^x^'t  or  the  purpose 
realised  by  the  ibnnative  pnndple,  to  the  idea  of 
Mpytia,  is  this  :  Ji^fX^X""  ngn^u  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  Gonfonnity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpytix  denotes  the  actuality  which  u  in 
confbrmi^  with  this  commotion.  (MeitgA.  iz.  3, 
p.  179.  8,  Bnad.)    Thus  the  soul  is  esaentii^y 


*  The  actuality  of  ealch  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  eitha  to  m«e  existence  or  to  action. 
Hue  actuality  is  Mpyia,  acttu,  and  is  perceptible. 
Bat,  that  the  potential  thing  nay  become  a  real 


S.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
tifofust  Mpym,  and  4rrtXixtM  are  united ;  the 
aUolmIe  saiitoiw;  the  eternal,  unmoved ;  bnt  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motiTe,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
puiiB,  Ma.  zii  (t,  iz.  8,  xu.  7),  is  God  hinuelfL 
This  anbstance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one ;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mpytia)  are  one  and  the  same.  Qod  hhnself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  bis  thought  is  t^mation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thonght  of  thooghL*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  fitf  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (viata).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exist*  not  a*  a  thoogfat,  but  as  a  body ;  it  has« 
however,  a  sou],  and  this  is  it*  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upm  the  hi^est  point  of 
speculation :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  o^  the  views  €iS 
earlier  philosophns,  poinu  out  that  neither  *b- 
stractiy  universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itseU^  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worid;  bnt 
the  absolute  principle  i*  God,— -the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himM^  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagoreao  iwtrf  was  dedared  in 
a  profeundM  manner  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  inunutaUe  form- 
ative prind^ea  which,  aa  the  essences  indwdling 
(immanent)  in  the  matoHal,  fashion  themselves  so 
aa  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognises  in  the  objective  worid 
his  own  nature  usin,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
moit  here  lean  the  subjeeb 

Vin.   Tax  Particular  Scixnccs. 

Re^  Hiy  Ua  Esxnoe  of  lie  Partiealar  SaencHt 
and  &e  dimiom  «f|'  fkem  Into  Tieorrtieal  aad  Prac- 
tical Semieu. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecbeia 
(ri  iyr«\is  tx"')*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Eveiy  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly  the  entelecbeia  is  the  prinriple  of  motion  (if 
Tov  Svt-iiiM  SvTos  irrtlUxtMy  jt  tmovtoi-,  kIi^u 
iari).  The  potentiality  {Sipoftit)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  {Mpytta)  without  entelecbeia;  bnt 
the  entelecbeia  alra  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecbeia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  tiling,  it  is  merely  a  thing  jcard  Sitf^uf ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself  it  bec«aies  a  thing  mrr* 
Mpytav.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  bnt  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attnbatee  already  actually  [nesent  in  it  (Bahle, 
in  Ersch  and  Grnber's  BHo/eiopadie.) 

*  JIAtziL  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  aMptfuwtdwrp 
4<nl  ri  npirtmp  m1  tarw  i|  vtfiint,  Mnf"«> 
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•ziit  only  when  the  cmpikx  t£  the  partieolar,  die 

vatfriv,  i  «.  the  conceiTOble,  the  reuorable,  u 
perceived.  (JtfdL  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
prineiples  of  the  inleilectiul  and  real,  and  hoa 
jtStmuat  to  that  which  ia  demonitnhle  from  them. 
The  indiTidml  science*  deduce  from  prindidea  the 
tnith  of  the  particular  by  means  of  f^vof,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  cansista 
in  thia :  that  the  indiTidmJ  science  sets  oat  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recogniied,  and 
deduces  the  rest  firom  this  by  means  of  conduuon 
(syllogiam).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  usiTersal,  ia  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (lubvia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  BennouB  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
eiistenee  wd  thought,  between  tmth  md  Uae- 
hood,  become*  a  nuttei  of  cnoaekmineea. 

Etoit  angle  ■ctenee  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (7«ro*,Ji«i/.  post.  i.  28,  jtfet  ZL  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it.  The  particnlar 
object  therefore  detennines  the  science,  and  every 
sdenca  dmiueet  tka  pntf  »iU  af  ike  pr^mipUt  p»e»- 
liar  to  A;  {.  &  oat  of  tbe  eaaential  definitions  of  the 
particular  olgect  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  sdence :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i,  e,  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  and.  h.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  e.  The  signification  of  the 
easentia]  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  prindi^eB,  all  aciaMei  are  nratnally 
connected.    Such  l^neiplea  ut^  fbc  ex- 

ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (dxpfCfia)  of  the  single  sdencea 
d(^>ends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  b  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
sdence  of  it.  {Met.  xiii.  3 ;  Aiwd.  pod.  i  27 ; 
Mei.  iT.  1,  L  2.)  Tbeiefbre  metiqthysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectnal  cultiTatKMi.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  ichematiaai  ft 
a  philosophy,  which  in  ooualrueliug  its  thcMies 
begins  fiinn  the  fundamental  idea  (lUpifMt),  is 
pedantic  (drfAMMcfNir,  Met.  i.  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  i^tnct  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  haa  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifirid,  «  alio  the  aecideDtaL  The  nme 
may  be  said  of  the  ytvnnoe  of  pnetical  •oesce, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exliibited  only  in  outline  [iv  T^y, 
JSU.  Nic  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
alao  to  do  witii  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dentoL  For  that  reeaos,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  co|cnition.  For  ^e  individual  existence 
(toBc  ti)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
snbatantial;  and  the  saunoiuly  perceptibfe 
esoQDcei  and  those  which  are  oniTersal  are  ^ost 
the  Mme  natures  {MA  zlii  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
It  n  ok/jt  m  the  wtimdital  that  the  nmtertml  attaiiu 
to  realit}/. 

The  particular  sdences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  ^peanuices  in  its  essen- 
tial chancteristics.  For  thia  purpose  the  oo-opera- 
tion  of  the  senus  ii  neeenuv*  Thoefine  here 
the  pnpofUion,  miital  m  inbuaelv ^^lod turn Jurnt 
as  teumy  holda  good.    {D»  Amm.  ui.  8.)    In  the 


MVS  vaf^riN^s  the  sensible,  finite  wnld  ia  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
Gc^pution  of  nothing  wi^out  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  twut  woapucm  which  attains  to 
the  GCgnitMn  of  the  complete  tmth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  vsas  venk  the  propodtion  holds 
good:  mkU  at  m  saasw,  q»od  mm  J\ierit  m  m- 
tdleetu. 

Reason  is  either  iheortHeai  or  praeHeal  Kason 
{de  Amwt.  tiL  10).  The  object  of  the  first  u  the 
cognitiim  of  truth  (of  the  nnivenal,  the  nnchange- 
able);  the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cc^ition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  {Mdaj^  ii.  L)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particnlar 
and  individnal,  whkh  ia  determined  and  regulated 
l^tbeumvexML  (£a.A%VTL12.)  Thesdeatifie 
treatment  of  the  moral  {eiiica  and  paiSiei)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  ( od  7dft  Tv'  tIStSfu*'  tI  ivrtv  4  dpsn)  ff K«aT^f(c6a, 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir 
tuous  (dAV  V  dyoAil  TmifMfti).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  he  of  no  itte.  Tb«  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exerdse  of  the  crsntive  power 
{wpiir-nw  and  mmw)  in  the  province  it  psaetkal 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difi«ence  between 
moraUhi  and  art.  What  ia  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  oommendng  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  sabject  (Md.  n.  7).  lod  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  irtddi 
admits  of  different  modes  of  eicisteuce.  (Elk.  Nk. 
tL  4.)  lie  difibrenee,  thererefore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (irptfrTttr)  the  pur- 
pose lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  vptuctm), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manilesta  itself^  while 
in  the  exerdse  of  the  creative  power  (wowS-)  it 
lies  in  the  woric  produced.  {Mdaph.  vi  1 ; 
Magn.  Mor.  i.  35.) 

llie  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it  Their  object  ia  either,  a.  the 
UBiverml,  aa  it  ia  the  object  of  cognttkm  to  the 
abattactmg  nnderatandiBg^  which,  howerec,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  nde  of  die  matwTal,  to  the  quan- 
titative (Md.  xiii.  2),— accordingly  ri  myin* 
dAX"  ot>  x"*?"^*^ ;  or,  the  nniveraal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  prindples,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attune  to  existence  in  the 
essenoes  of  natural  things  (rd  dxaipM^ 
dxlyvra)  ;  a.  or  lastly,  th«r  object  ia  the  universal, 
aa  it  exhibits  itaelf  as  necessary  existence  [fi  ifSw 
ml  iidtnfTW  Kt^  xpf'"^^")-  ■  Ont  of  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  phydcs,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  aa  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  ipdividual  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oeconomica,  polities),  or  the  exoctse  of  the  cnatiTe 
fimilty,  and  art  (poetica,  riietoric). 

A. 

Thb  Thborktical  Sciincbs. 
1.  Natml  Seieitee$. 
The  sdence  of  Pij/tia  (^  ^unf,  ^  wtpi 
^tfovwi  inrr/fiai)  conuden  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.    Its  abject  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (rd  rf  ^  thnu), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
(ri  ri  tan).    Natural  existence  haa  the  origin  of 
motiMi  in  itaelf  ori^nally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exista  to  iriwt  exista.   Nature,  thmuoie,  is 
j  no  UfUeia  snbatntsm,  bat  u  organisatinn  poa- 
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Mand  of  life,  a  pnoew  of  beconiag  and  bni^ 
prodnced,  {n  which  the  monng  powei,  cmiaisting  in 
the  fiNmmtiTe  prindj^,  is  that  which  sires  it  its 
Aape.  In  netml  existence  motfar  (^i)),  depri- 
vation (oT^^u),  and  the  fbnnstiTe  principle,  an 
in  iiuepatable  union.  Matter  it  the  fonndation 
of  Ae  manifold,  fiir  aTnythinf^  according  to  the 
fcmatiTe  prindide,  iriiiA  in  hself  is  perfect,  striTet 
to  adrance  fmu  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actoality.  The  interaal  fbnnatiTe 
|visciple,  on  the  oth»  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
»  ondiangeaUe  in  that  whidli  is  manifidd.  For 
the  finmative  jninciplo  is  in  iladf  etenil  and  im- 
peridiable,  atid  is  perishaUe  oo^  in  w  fer  aa  it 
engendm  itsdf  in  the  wtniaL  Nitanl  aeienee 
eoandeis  the  fonnatiye  princti^es  which  in  motion 
and  diange  continnally  reengender  thcmselTea  The 
fenutiire  principle  and  the  pnipose  are  the  lame, 
onlj  coDCUTod  of  in  a  different  nbticm: — the 
iimative  pcindple  in  relation  to  that  which  ao- 
tnal^  exiiU  ;  purpose,  in  lelation  to  the  id^  1  of 
iL  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  opfftrtww  eama. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  phyncal  cansea  concentrate  themselves. 
iL  7—9.)  Wherever  there  it  ptupoae  there 

ii  activity  (vpirnrat,  Pky^  iL  8)  in  relation  to 
this  pnrpoae,  and  aecnding  to  the  activity  of  each 
tiling;  so  is  its  natnial  constitation.  Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  Ixit  it  is  independuit  of  aU  reflection 
and  conttdoatian.  (PiyK  L  c)  It  creates  aeeord- 
ing  to  an  unconscious  impolse,  and  its  acttvi^  is  a 
tlaemomad,  hot  not  a  divine  activity  (ii  yip  ^im 
Savwfa  dWL'  a  de  Dmk  pn-  Somu  e.  S). 
Scmetaiwa  it  doea  not  attain  its  ofajiect,  because  m 
ita  fofinative  nocesa  it  cannot  overpower  the 
matakl ;  and  then,  thnrng^  Uiis  partial  friutntion 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  {Fh/t.  I. 
de  Gemgr.  Atom.  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
finmdation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itaeHIr— it  its  own  pni^KMe  ;  it  is  an  rapnic  whole, 
in  whidi  emything  is  in  a  state  of  ngoroos  red- 
[woca]  action,  and  exhibits  a  teries  of  gradadont 
from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
fMliiimmg  active  ittiadple  is  the  Mot,  and  this 
when  perfected  it  «rr«A{x<«  and  Mpytia,  in  eon- 
tnut  with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, ia  the  lower  [oisdple.  The  connecting 
Hnk  between  the  two  is  motko,  the  process  of  he- 
cmning  ;  accordingly  notion  is  a  condition  in  all 
natnre,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
tion of  Bootian  does  not  nnderstaad  natnra.  {P/^ 

iii  1.)  Motion  is  the  neana  by  which  emythittg 
atrtrca  to  adranoe  from  potentiuty  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capaUc^  s;  to  the  fonn  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
ita  purpose.  The  cTSot  is  thus  what  is  tree  in  the 
visible  object,  bat  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 

Init  it  is  the  balds  of  thii  prnceaa  of  becom- 
tt^  itMd^  inamoch  as  tt  ia  the  active,  ftahioning 
prindpl&  The  true  principle  of  natural  teioice, 
tkcxenire,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  lodu  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  nnpro- 
daced  j  it  ia  the  life  (olor  aim)  ia  all 

aatuial  thimn.  TiiL  1.)    Throngh  this 

ttriring  of  all  mtitnil  ^Tiilwwwi  aftar  the  impor* 
isbsAde,  ererythbg  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  sonL 
(Db  OtMT,  Jam.  iiL  1 1.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considexed  in  thensdvet,  have  motion  in  them- 
fleWaa,  reciprocaDy  {codnoe  each  other,  and  to 
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imitate  the  imperiihablB  (ss  «.  ^  earth  and  fire, 
JtfisL  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  Hfe  prodoce 
in  the  process  of  geneiation  an  ol^ect  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (ds  Amm.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti* 
dpate  in  eternity  as  fiu  as  they  can,  ttnee  in  their 
individual  azistenoa,  as  oaa  aocoiding  to  nnmber 
(I*-  4H!Mf )»  tb^r  V*  ^  otonaL  A  omslant 
dynamical  oonoezioD  exhibita  itadf  in  the  proeesa 
of  devdopment  of  natural  liie,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  peifeet  fiirmations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  fonni  a  prelimiitary  cmdition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  qibete  eompnh«Bds  also 
the  lower.  {Dt  CadA,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  gnda- 
tiona  of  the  etenenta  betweni  earth  aad  haavaa, 
the  several  elements  ate  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  Gram  me  to  the  other 
(PJgob  iv.  6 ;  Da  Cado^  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
raganisns  possessed  of  life  the  same  giadation, 
frwn  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  fbnns, 
■hews  itsd£  (A  Ammo,  iL  2»  8.)  NatmnU  smmo 
dsn  MMf  faUma  m»  pnem  indofmmt,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attainB  to  a  Ktc^  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develim  how  Aristotie,  according  to  theae 
leading  ontlmes,  tnats  the  particular  natural 
scienees,  how  'he  first  dardopa  tha  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  tbo  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  prinriple,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  fonnation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  hmm,  at  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  be 
is  the  most  canplete  oiganintion  (PoU.  L  8  \  HkL 
Anim.  ix.  1 ;  /)•  PartO.  Amim.  it.  10),  would 
lead  na  farther  than  our  present  lisiHs  aluw.  We 
can  only  agun  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  ita  kind,  in  the 
wnrii  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  voL  ii  i^.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Matkamatia  oatf  At  MaUumatiad  Sdmca. 

Sft^umatiet  and  Phv^  bam  the  tan*  objaeta 
in  common,  bat  not  m  the  mna  manner;  tat 
matlitanatics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sennUe  things,  and  consider,  uily  Uu  ipumiUtaive. 
{MeL  xiiL  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  iriiich 
is  maUrial  on  which  the  understanding  (SMb«sa) 
dwdls,  where  it  considers  the  univeml  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  br  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  mtdentanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
eedtnv,  however,  does  not  admit  of  bein^  ^piied 
in  aU  caaes  {Pi^*.  ii  2) ;  and  mathematica,  from 
Aeir  veiT  nature,  cannot  rise  above  tlw  material 
aad  leach  nal  aeMMOS  aa  aadi.  Tba  inveati- 
gationa  of  tUt  adenee  are  reitrieted  to  one  part  of 
malerisl  existence  («cpi  ri  lUpn  r^t  ounfot  SAv 
wotviVw  Ti)*'  3«Hpfar,  Met.  xL  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sd- 
enees,  therefore,  is  this  :  the  sdeoce  of  jAffiict 
bones  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  fermative 
Iffindple,  with  that  irindt  haa  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  fhr  as  tint  has  passed  into  the 
matoial,  and  ia  accordingly  not  inunoveaUe.  {MM. 
ri.  1,  xiL  7.) 

The  sdence  of  moMsmafMs,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  titat  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  aa  ita  definitions  are  fixed  and 
nnaltarable  t  but  not  with  tiiat  whfch  it  absohitdy 
immorcaUo,  but  immorcaUe  in  ao  fiv  aa  it  is  con- 
nected intb  matter. 

The  sdence  of  MstopAync*,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  ensla  really  and  absohitely,  with 
that  which  it  eternal  and  immoreable^ 
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Mathematio,  therefore,  itand  holf-wa;  between 
phyaics  and  metaphyuca.  (Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
I  9,  p.  33,  23,  XL  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematksl 
ezirtaice  exiau  only  tmnnti  (accMding  to  poten- 
tidinr)  in  the  RbatiKUTe  <^>eiation  of  the  nnder- 
atanuag,  and  k  thenfen  no  independent  ezut- 
ence,  nothing  snbstantiaL  We  airire  at  the 
ct^itioD  of  Its  pecniiar  definitiooi  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  mean*  of  separation  (e.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  putpoae  occun  in 
matbematica.  (MM.  it.  2,  Pigt.  iL  9.)  In  thia 
science,  that  which  ia  aimtde,  as  an  tbitTKtnm, 
fonns  the  starting-point,  ana  ita  necesuty  depends 
on  onr  adrancing  &om  the  sim[Je  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(Phyt,  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (MeL  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  eyer^  existing  thing  at  nei.* 

Kespeoting  tha  new  taken  by  Aiiatotle  of  the 
wathematiqu  adenees,  ue  Keae,  iL  pp.  235-234. 

a 

Thk  Practical  Scuncb& 

MntfamHUica,  testricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  iu  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  hannony 
of  the  qnantitativb  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beratifiil,  aeqnire  existence 
in  tiie  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  jmtctical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poll- 
tica  (with  OeamonucB  as  an  ajqtendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aeathetici.  PhihNophy  of  Ait). 

I.  BOia. 

1.  Oenoral  D^K&ioiu.f—Tb»  highest  and  laat 
pnipose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
t^ipmsM  {Mmiiofia.  Elk.  A%.  i.  2—7,  x.  6—6, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
[tvipyfia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(pnfect  virtoe).  As  the  bluest  good,  it  must  be 
pnnued  for  its  own  sake;  as  the  bi^iest  himan 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
Bctiri^  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  du^ 
ing  s  aepante  independent  period  of  existence. 
{EUL  A'ts.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definitiMi  are  virtue,  and  external 


*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
{(laBiifiaTMii',  Diog.  LaerL  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
BflAer  on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Arislotie  probably  compooed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  uid  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  freqnentiy  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, lud  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetie  and  geometry.  (AnaLpotL  i.  27,  MeL 
T.  6.) 

•\-  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Ari»- 
totie  we  fbllow  of  coarse  the  progress  of  the  ^ico- 
machean  Ethica,  aa  being  the  principal  work.  The 
firit  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  ont  the  definitions 
<rf  this  portion  mm  doidy. 


good  circumstances  aa  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  inudlcctual  virtues  (Sin- 
MnrrtKol),  or  moral  virtues  (i}9im)/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  rwisoning  bcalty,  and 
that  in  the  sonl  which  obeys  the  reason.  Aocord- 
iflg  to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  di&rent.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  leanit  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
tiieiefoie,  we  must  have  ngard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  qmte 
general  directions  admit  ot  being  given  Teq>eeung 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
"to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  uid  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
defideucy.  {ElA.  Nk.  il  2.)  To  be  able  to 
lefrun  fimn  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperaie.  The  tntanperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compeUed  to  prac- 
tise it.  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  ac«Hnpanied  by  fare-choice  (l(t*  wpoo^ 
rue/f),  which  keeps  the  medinm  in  our  aobjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (£U.  Nic  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medinm  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (d  ^poVi^t)  determines  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  refoetice  nther  solely  to  himself  or  to 
othm  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  tiie  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  partioBkr  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  fw, 
•elf-consdous  action.  Aristotie,  therefore,  before 
derdoping  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  theu  and 
not  befi)ie  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iiL  8,  V.  extr.)  and  loffical  (tL)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtne  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  port  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  Jirmneti  vf  eiaracttr,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  {tyKpirtm)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  {Kaprtpla,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat.  Laeift),  which  remains  uothakeu, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Etk.  I>/ie.  va.  l-H-) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himtelf 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  lie  enetdiai  natm  <^}iImmuv  oW 
pom.  {Elk.  Nic  vii.  12,  &C.)  Farther,  in  tiie 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  I),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  prindpol  means  for  a  steady  continaance 
iu  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
eqlicitness.  He  shews  tnat  it  forma  the  fiunda- 
tion  for  all  kinds  of  nnknu,  and  contributes  to  the 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
ordes  of  social  Ufe.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
dse  of  each  ^lecies  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accmnponied  by  the  feeling  of  an  nndis- 
torbed  eneigy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- 
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ducet  a  pleovvFt,  whidt  exerdiM  a  powerful  infla- 
tam  in  aiging  the  man  on  to  nitmna  Mthrhj, 
bendM  bung  the  orautant  attendint  o[  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  ArirtoUe^  in  the  10th  book 
{StL  Nie.  X.  1-6),  trcate  of  pkimn  aa  •  powerful 
mefliii  of  Tirtne. 

After  the  principal  element!  of  the  definition  of 
virtue  haTe  been  thna  gone  throng,  the  happiseia 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  at  the  life 
deroted  to  philoMphical  contemplation,  ia  bnnght 
wominentif  into  riew ;  wMch,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
ufe,  u  accorded  to  but  fev  men.  (Elk  Nic  x.  8.) 
In  contnut  with  this  atanda  the  happiness  <k 
at&nt  pcaeticBl  life,  which  haa  its  firm  baais  in 
the  ethical  Tirtnei,  and  in  ezbemal  good  drcum- 
^stanoes  the  mems  of  eartying  out  and  accomplisli- 
11^  tile  hif^ier  enda  of  Ufe.  TUn,  koteever,  eon 
otUy  take  plaet  IK  THB  STATBi  and  so  EUiics  of 
themselrea  conduct  na  to  the  doctrine  of  the  itate, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Ariatotlo  paemd  the  most  com* 
plete  deTelt^ment  of  the  docnina  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients. The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  becommff,  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attunable  by  man,  and  indlvi- 
dmUna  itaelf  moat  immediately  in  tiio  bnita  or 
incGnatiMiB  of  men  (die  existence  of  whidi  as  todi 
in  their  natural  condi^on,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancients,  ouinot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  lay  down  the  role  for  action.  Farther, 
to  shew  that  the  obligatim  to  Uve  according  to  this 
mle,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentinients 
which  are  firm  and  immoreable  form  the  immuta- 
Ue  hous  of  action. 

The  eOua  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fnndamental 
elemento  (arotxm,  PoUl  ir.  11,  ed.  Stahr)  (j 
pditica,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  pert  {■■oAiruof  EA.  Nk.  i.  1,  Magn. 
Mar,  L  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
wily  that  it  is  fiu  more  noble  and  more  <Uvine  to 
oomdnct  whole  pooplea  and  states  to  this  end. 
fit  in.  12:)  Pnedcal  wisdom  and  pditics  ate  one 
and  the  vnie  spedee  of  halnt  (J»i.  Nin,  ri  8); 
aQ  they  di&r  in  is  diia :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  hi^^nness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  ptnnt  of  view,  pnedcal  wisdom  is : 
a.  The  management  of  the  fiunily — oeconomici. 
i.  In  the  management  of  the  state. — ct.  L^Uiatax 
power  {roftaOtrue^),  which  r^nktes  the  general 
rehitions  f c^X"'*''^<"'""f)-  3-  AdmvmtrtOicepoioer 
(yoAtTuci))  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  drcumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
Distratire  power  realises  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deHberates  on  the  public  concerns 
(^ovXcvruni},  and  which  poaaesees  the  power  of 
i^iplytng  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  jndicial  power  (Sucooruni),  with  the  applicar 
tkm  of  the  laws  to  priTala  eoncnns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  smnething  absolutely 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  mture  that  it  is 
striren  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
bnt  the  quality     Hl&auffieieiiey  {mMpma)  most 
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pertain  to  it.  Iliis,  howerer,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  iadatad  or  fimiib'  life,  bat  only  in  the  stnte, 
which  ia  the  nnion  of  w  other  drcleB  of  soeinl  life. 
Man  Uienfbre,  as  a  bmng  created  hj  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  ({bee  vo\t- 
Tucdr,  PoUL  i.  2,  iiL  6,  and  elsewhere),  strires 
after  it  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  otganically  connected  members,  is  bj 
nature  priw  to  the  individnal  and  the  fitmilji  it 
is  tbe  absolata  prim.  Aa  the  band  of  a  coipae  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihihition  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihihtion  of  the  mdividual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  an  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  ot  without  it.  (PaliL  1 2,  extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  oW-i^mkw,  self- 
Bufiiciency,  not  merely  for  the  prssnratira  d  bara 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possiUe. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  t^an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(4pent) ;  oonsequ^tly,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  eunnlete  reali^. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  ue  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  br  as  the  statesman  directa  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  dtisens  as  arc  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Etk  I  10,  13,  init.)  The  sdeiwe  of 
politics  there&as  is  the  necessary  oompletitm  of 
ethics,  and  it  ia  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  hitter  can  attain  ita  fall  developmenL  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  dose  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
vp^ffHw  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  laHn 
by  ZoTtpof  to  the  Politico 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (kotA  Hiv  li^rrrnut^  fUMor,  PiJO,  L  1% 
Anstotle  be^ns  in  the  ptdities  wtdi  tbe  eonudem- 
tion  of  tbe  first  and  most  simple  human  assoda- 
tioR,  the  funily  (ohcfo).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  thno- 
selves  together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  drcnmstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  elonent 
In  the  idea  <^  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  prindple,  that  freedom  is  founded  aa  the 
spiritual  entity  of  nam,  without  regard  to  the  ni^ 
tural  determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  &mi^ 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  fiither  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  de^otie  (Ssoworunf)^  m^pM  (t^vuk^)*  >nd 
parental  (Tsxraironp-tMif),  witii  wluoi  M  associated 
besides  the  oucoMfiMif.  These  Aristotie  treats  at 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Polittcs.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
{PolU.  i.  7).  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  geoeially,  for  in  tt  Ue  tbe 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  ia 
just.  {Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242..  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpoae  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  tbe  feundation  and  lealisa- 
tiim  <ii  the  idea  of  a  state.   Tberenpon  in  the 
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third  book  he  deralopa  the  idea  of  the  ttata  ao- 

Gording  to  its  Mpaiadon  into  dilktent  forma  of 
goremment ;  In  tne  fourth  book  be  conddera  the 
■ereral  constitationa  according  to  their  difierencea 
in  kind,  became  theae  ezercue  an  inflnence  an 
legidatim.  Vac  bgiilaAm  u  depemienl  on  tke  oo*- 
«<iMi(M(,  not  me$  omJL  Thatia  to  say,  ooiutitutiM 
it  the  anangemoit  of  the  poiren  in  the  itate,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  torereigntj  (to  Kipaw)  is 
detenidned.  The  conititntion  ii  thus  the  aoal  of 
the  atate.  {PoUt.  ir.  1,  iii.  4.^  The  Ia<n,  on  the 
odiar  hand,  are  the  detennining  prindplea,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  gormn,  and  holds 
in  dieck  thow  who  tnuugreai  thorn.  Aristotle 
dittingniihea .  ari$loenMegh  Hig^oat,  ami  rq)*ilie 
(woAfitfa  if  muff  vpomryoptvofUrti  jvo^iori), 
and  Mta  by  the  tide  of  theae  the  three  perrernoni 
(v^tnAfanif)  of  tlian:  ol^are^  tjrram^,  demo- 
Thew  oonatitation  aiiae  out  erf'  the  three 
arind^es  1*  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
aeiance  of  ntmbw;  2,  of  ineqnali^,  which  ia 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  Enponderasoe  of  exter- 
nal ftmgA  and  teeaU  (tyranny,  oligarchyX  <v  6. 
on  the  preponderanoe  of  internal  or  ■ptritoal 
atrength  (ntonarchy,  ariitocmcy).  Aristotle  thui, 
in  the  fith  book,  contiderB  the  diatnibiif  aid  pre- 
serring  canaes  in  the  difiemteonadtntioaa,  amya 
baring  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (Polit.  iiL 
17,  iT,  1) ;  and,  for  the  detcnnination  of  that  form 
of  gOTonnent  vhidi  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
eet  number  of  itatea,  gets  diis  result,  that  in  it : 
damociatieal  andoligwoiical  prinddeo  mast  be  in- 
tnmixed  and  united.  (PoULiwAZ)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitntiont  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  oonstitntiona  (mn^vcurfut), 
which  Aristotle  characteriies  more  uoaely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  fasetiotta  of  political 
power.  {PoliL  ir.H,-n.)  Haring  thu  ptqarsd 
the  way,  the  philosopher  prooeeda  to  the  real 
pnUem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  peifect- 
ty  oooatitQtad,  aa  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature^  He  shews  that  the  question. 
What  is  the  beat  constitution  ?  ia  connected  with 
the  question.  What  is  the  moat  deainible  mode  of 
life  P  tPaUL  Tii.l)  ba  derelopa  theeatowol  conditions 
fbr  the  teaHaation  <tf  tba  best  constitntion  {PoUL 
TIL  4,  &C.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  ttUermU  conditions  of  such  a 
conatitutioD,  which  are  independent  of  fintune. 
{Polit.  TiL  13,  &.c)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  pnUie  concern  oi  the  state. 
(Polit  Tiii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  pbyucal  and  mental  powera,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  dtisoi,  in  which 
the  purely  hnman  deTcdops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  iodividual  dtiaens  of  the 
state  (PoUl.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  Tirtnona, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  monJity  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  oipolilkt  that  ia  completely  realised,  for 
which  etUa  fona  the  ground-work,  viz.  hnman 
hapidnesa  depending  on  a  Gfis  in  aceordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  sdoue  of  pcdi- 
ties  ia  again  reflected  to  the  point  firom  which  it 
■tazted — ethics,  while  cm  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  dtizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
nnnta  beyond  what  is  immediatel;  connected  with 
itadf  to  the  dqartmenta  of 


S.  Metone  md  AatiOia. 

1.  Metorie. — Here  we  need  aay  but  little; 
pardy  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  rdate 
to  this  sobjoct,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properiy  philuodikal  writogs,  and 
partiy  because  the  subject  ita«f  is  of  emmenbly 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  some 
general  obawvationa. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  {irrUrrpo^t)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  anbjects,  with 
whid),  as  pertaining  to  no  partieular  sdenee,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  leycting 
which  evefj  one  deems  himaelf  tafMa  of  aaaiiif 
a  judgment  Every  one  considera  himsU^  and  n 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  ofatoc  and  dialantiriaii. 
Rhetoric  laiaes  this  routine  to  an  artistic  knew, 
ledge,  by  means  of  tkeory,  which  arrives  at  the 
percNtioa  at  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  mator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object.  {RkeU  L  1.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argomentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Bathymemes '  are 
the  foundation  {vmim  r^t  wftrrsm)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  aa  he  himself  lays,  first 
directed  his  attentim  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  these.  The  o^fecf  of  Rhetoric  is  eonvio- 
tion,  bat  ila  budneas  (Ipyo")  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  b^ef  with  respect  to 
the  Bubject  in  hand.  (lOet.  i.  1,  oJ     wctroi  tfrfon 

4Mhrrov.  Comp.  QnlntiL  iL  Ifi,  18;  Max. 
Schmidt  d»  la^ion  quo  ai  Arid,  liri  d»  aria 
rftet  «cU^  p.  8,  Ak.)  Ilie  means  of  {ooof  (rfrrwO 
therafioe  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &c},  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator ;  to  these 
bdoDg  the  personal  qualities  (iftes)  of  the  ««tor 
hinudf^  anathecUvodtionttfthelKaian^andtbe 
mode  itself  in  which  the  aignmenta  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  diaoovw  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  wabff :  he  must  undentand  how  to 
iarm  condnsions,  must  possess  an  insist  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passuwu.  (Airil  ii.  32.) 
AoGMdingly  ihetorie  grows  aa  it  ware  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectica  and  ethiea.  (i  4.)  For  aign- 
mentption,  ■T^fpi*  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoiici 
what  induction  and  condudoa  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymcmes 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  oS  the 
adencea.  In  the  laying  luwn  of  the  genoal  and  par- 
ticular pointa  of  vuw  the  axcelknn  i£  the  genuine 
empiridsm  of  Aristotle,  vriueh  it  united  with  the 
most  acste  ssgadty,  amply  displays  itself^  and, 
particulaHy  in  the  treatment  of  Uie  wif 9q,  unfolds 
a  rich  treasnre  of  psychologieal  expcnence,  which 
laya  bare  the  moat  aamt  raceaaes  of  the  kmaaa 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  different  dispoutions  which  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  apeech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
either  a  &*w^'i,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjc^meot,  m  be  ia  one  who  fonns  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
post  In  accordance  with  theee  diffisent  diane- 
ters  in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  reanlt 
three  qiedes  of  oratory:  the  ddiberativf  (yb^t 
ffviiSouKtvratif'),  the  fontanc  [y.  SucaviKw),  the 
epidmclie  (7.  irjSfuerucoif).  Aristotle  then  dete^ 
mioes  what  are  the  eaaatial  eiemeDts  of  theae 
4Mciaa,and  fhrther  the  oecawn  and  pnrpoiea  of 
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ibem.    The  diffinvnce  of  pmpoae  igun  ioTolTei 

attentioQ  to  the  ^)proptiate  argument*,  according 
M  theae  ore  txmmoa  to  all,  or  particular, 

Tbe  power  of  mmDciog,  however,  depeod*  not 
neicl^r  on  otafameal  omlunoiu,  bat  alw  od 
tbe  cRdibili^  of  tbe  oiator,  and  the  dispontion  of 
the  bearen.  Therefiire  it  ii  neoamrj  to  thew 
how  tbe  fitvourable  dispoiitioii  lequiiite  on  ever; 
occoaioa  i«  to  be  produoed  in  the  mind  of  the 
heaier.  But  a  penoD  must  know  not  only  wkat 
to  mj,  but  alw  kow  to  nj  it,  Tberefbn  inatwic 
has  of  oondnuon,  to  ttnt  of  ontorinl 

cziBMaua  and  *"""miiiiwit 

2.  PotHa. — "Thou,  0  man,  ^ne  poiwHea 
art!"  Thia  dictum  of  SchilWa  ii  alnady  ez- 
preaaed  bj  Ariitotla.  {Met.  i  1.)  In  art  the 
prodoction  of  a  woric  i«  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  poipaae,  whilst  the  poi^oaa  of  oratory, 
^lidt  ii  thnulioat  pwetol,  »  eztnneoua  to 
Veeeh  Itaelt  T%e  idatkn  of  art  to  aiara%  and 
vwftw  ia,  M  the  «de  of  the  artiit,  a  very  alight 
one ;  for,  with  diipotitioni  and  aentimeDta, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  fsictice  of  art, 
where  the  mun  thing  is  the  production  (wmsu')  of 
a  woi^.  On  the  other  hand,  howerer,  every  ait, 
and  every  woric  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  infineilee, 
purifies  and  purge*  the  stronger  emotitau  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Alt,  like  nature,  produces  by  fuhioning  oiguio- 
aDy^biit,  with  cnnscinwwwa  (Pif.  il  8),  and  it* 
ewtiTe  flfEbrts,  as  well  as  uw  contemiilation  of 
these  eSbita,  and  of  tbe  worit  of  art  produced,  be- 
long  to  those  higher  exertiiHis  of  the  mind  (rid 
■nftrrd)  which  nave  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
■ndanta,  reckou  art  amongst  tbe  bi^er  purpose* 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  {PoUt.  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  baa  also  already  the  sjgniScation  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reali^,  and  which  agun  draws  within  its  ^here 
leligion  and  moraUty  likewise. 

AO  the  •eranl  art*  find  acMnmon  bond  of  union 
in.  tfai*^  that  tbey  are  all  imitation*  (fu^offfnt), 
i  e:  all  aits,  epie  poetry,  tngedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  duicing), 
pointing*  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  mil 
essence  of  things,  which  they  repreoent  That 
which  distingnishe*  the  arts  from  each  other  lie* 
partly  in  the  divenn^  of  the  meaiu  by  which  they 
re^neaent,  partly  in  the  otr^ect  of  rqwMentation, 
putly  in  the  tnode  of  rei8«aentation.  AcG(»diiig 
to  tlua  direrai^  arise  the  distinct  diSerence*  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  stylea 
ofort.  How,  according  to  Ariatotle'a  view,  the 
beftntifol  developed  and  manifested  itaelf  in  the 
s^aiale  arts,  can  be  pointed  oat  only  with  leforenoe 
to  poetiy,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  woik  *(f)l  woarruc^s)  has  treated  ot 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  iuspirstion  {R/ieL  iii.  7), 
and  its  means  of  repreaentation  is  lai^uage,  metri- 
cal 0*  well  as  unmetricaL  {PtxL  I.)  Improvise 
tions  form  tbe  historical  ■tartinppoint  for  all 
poetry,  which  frwu  it*  very  commnKenart  dividee 
it*df  into  two  principal  direction*,  that  which 
fidlowB  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follow* 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  tbe  peculiar 
character  of  the  poeL  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  i*  collect  and  ^)propriate,  an  acute  iiwulty 
of  abaeralion,  and  a  suod  eaidly  wnataMe  and 


e^iaUe  of  ins[Hr»tion  (M  sd^vpv*  4  vanp-un} 
irrw  4  fiofimw,  RJteL  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  aame  time  cannot  (Uapeose  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  lepreaenta- 
tion,  the  metre,  is  not  dedsivQ  as  to  whether 
anything  ia  poetry  or  not.  The  histwy  of  Hero- 
dotus reiduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  kit- 
lory.  (Poet.  S.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
throngn  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  eompodtion  and  ar- 
rangement of  ue  matter,  tbe  vMtmt  (ov  v&notni) 
rim  w^iimrm  (Pott,  7),  in  other  words,  the 
inTentioo  or  idea,  whieh  us  aaaamed  a  tivtly  font 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  ii  tbe  startin^point,  and  as 
it  were  the  seal  of  poetry  {ipx^  xat  o&w  ifvx4 
i  itS0oj  T^t  rpcry^las,  PoaL  7').  Poetry  i* 
more  cmuprehensive  and  philoaoplucal  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actoal  fiKts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  tBe  partknlar  that  wWch,  eonddered 
in  itself  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
univerwlly  applicable  and  necessary,  Tbe  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  i*  not  an  abatnet,  in- 
definite ■omething,  but  manifeflt*  itaelf  in  the 
characteristic  mdividuality  of  person  by  mean*  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  {PoO.  S.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  univenal,  is  tborougfaly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relate*  in  chrooo- 
logioU  sncce— ion  what  tbt  indindwd  hn  reaHy 
dnie,  and  «dwt  ha*  lu^ipened  to  him.  Tha  hi>- 
twian  il  rMtiicted  otto  the  order,  airangonent,  and 
mcceaaion  of  tbe  focta  which  he  deacribe*;  the 
poet  boa  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
Witii  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetic*  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  a*  a  com- 
ptete  ezaminatioo  of  his  theory  of  the  epoa  and  of 
the  dnuna  might  eauly  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  whidi  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appbndix. 

The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  work*  on  biogr^hy 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  tnm 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Di(^enea  LaeYtiua  alone  the  names  <^ 
neariy  40  auch  writers  may  be  collected,  wbo*» 
works,  with  the  exception  of  nngje  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  reqwct  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  wo 
have  to  r^t  the  loss  of  tbe  wodu  of  Hemippiu 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheu  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magneua  (if  Hiyt^),  Pseudo-Aristippua,  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Ath^,  Eumelns,  Phavorinus,  Ac,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Torentum,  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Messene^  Dainasdus, 
AndiwicnB  tis  Rhodes,  and  Ptideniaea*  Philadel- 
^ns. 

The  sean^  and  confused  source*  still  extant 

are  the  following : —  1.  Diogenes  LotMius,  t.  1 — 
S£  ;  3.  Dionysiui  of  Halicsmassus,  Epitlola  ad 
Ammamm  da  DewutOmt  tt  Aritbada;  S.  Psendo- 
AmmiHtin*,f  vita  Arniatdia,  by  a  later  00m- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  i*  there  speaking  only  of 
tragtdify  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythn*  with  re- 
f^nce  to  tragedy  applie*  to  all  poetry. 

t  Victor  Couain,  in  the  Jovmal  da  Satxau, 
December,  183*2,  p.  747,iiiaintunB  theaothentidty 
of  diia  little  faiogiJvhy. 
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piler,  according  to  othen  hj  Pbiloponni,  edited 
by  J.  Nnnneaiiu,  together  wiUi  u  old  L^tin 
trandatioa  of  th«  nme,  with  wane  addition! 
(Votos  tnui^tio) ;  4.  The  iliort  Greek  Uography, 
by  u  anonymoiu  wril«r,  paUiihed  by  Uena^ 
(Anooymiw  Men^ii  in  Kog.  Lant.  t.  S5,  roL  iL 
p.  201,  ed.  HeibtnL),  vith  which  the  article  in 
Snidaa  coincide*  ;  5.  Heaychins  Mileiina.  Theie 
andent  biographies  will  be  found  aU  together  in  the 
fint  ToL  of  Bible's  edition  of  Ariatotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  Inographie*,  we  need  mention 
only  the  worka  of  Quannna  of  Verona  (a.  d.  1460, 
Vka  JriitoteliM^  appended  to  hit  tiwulation  of 
Plutaich^  biogr^hiea) ;  Patritine  (Diiamiomet 
Ptr^i^ttieaef  BaaiL  1581),  a  poaaionate  of^nent 
of  Ariatode  and  hia  {Mosopby ;  NunDeaina  (in 
hia  conmentaiy  on  Ammonioa,  Pila  Arulatetit, 
Lugd.  1621);  Andrau  Schott(riea«  coviparalae 
AritM^  et  Demo^henU,  Augnstae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to) ;  Buble,  in  the  fint  part  of  hia  edition  of 
Ariatotle,  and  to  Ench  aodOraber's  EMgdopadie, 
1.  p.  273,  &c;  Blakesley'B  of  AritMU ;  and 
the  work  entitled  ArittoUlia  by  the  writw  of  thia 
BtieU.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTOTELES  CAp(rroT<\ip).  1.0f»dly, 
•  thetorieian  who  wrote  agunat  the  Paoegyricna 
«f  laocnlea.  (Diog.  Laert  r.  35.)  Some  modem 
aitici  attribute  to  him,  on  Tcry  inaaffident 
gRmnda,  the  tcxm*"  <wirftiy^,  whkh  ia  printed 
among  Uie  worka  of  Ariatotle. 

2.  Of  Athene  an  oaOot  and  atataaman,  under 
whoae  name  tome  fbrenitc  nations  wen  known  tn 
the  time  of  Diogenea  Laertiua  (t,  35),  which  were 
diatinguiahed  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  ii  mentioned  by  Diogenea 
lAertina  (t.  S5)  aa  the  author  of  a  wwk  Hipl 

4.  Of  Argot,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  pbiloaopher. 
(PluL  AroL  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert.  ii  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argoa  which  was  hoatile 
to  Clcomenea  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  poaaeanon  of  the  town,  Ariatotelea  con- 
trind  to  get  it  again  into  the  faanda  of  the  Achaeuu 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Phit  Ctam.  2U.) 

5.  The  auUior  of  a  work  nt/A  W<mwtuS, 
which  ia.  completely  lott.  (Diog,  Laert  T.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  ia 
likewiae  loat.  (Diog.  Latirt.  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
•ophera  of  the  name  ei  Ariatotelea.  The  fint  ia 
mentitmed  aa  a  oommentattv  of  hia  great  namemke 
(Syrian.  Melaph^,  zii.  55) ;  the  second,  a  ton  of 
Eniaiatratua,  it  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricoa  (adv. 
Maik.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  waa 
one  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  apeculative  philoao- 
phen  in  the  time  of  (H\m.  {Dt  Cottnuiiid.  p.  553, 
ed.  Pnria.) 

8.  Of  Chalcia  in  Enboea,  who  u  mentioned  aa 
the  anthOT  of  a  work  on  Enboea.  (nifil  EMoIat, 
Harpocrat  a  v.'A^oopa  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  lihod. 
i  558.)  S«Kne  critics  have  been  incl^ied  to  think 
that  thia  Aristolelea  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  tiie  wOTk  on  Enboea  ascribed  to  nim  ia  only 
another  name  for  the  EMo^wr  woArreia  of  the  great 
philotopher  Aristotle.  But  there  14  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writcrf  make  mention  of  nrnny  more 


*  The  above  article  wan  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  thia  work,  and  has  been 
tianalated  into  Engliah  by  Mr.  C  P.  Hnson. 


persona  of  the  name  of  Ariatotdea,  re^iectinj 
whom  no  particiilan  are  known.  Kogenes  cnn- 
mentea  ei^t,  ioduding  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonains  (de  SarpL  i/wtor.  J*i&.  L  12)  no  leas  than 
thirty-two  pmons  <4  thia  name.  {Ia  S.] 

AEUSTOTI'MUS  ('A^urr»Tvi«),becanie  tyrant 
in  £3is  with  the  help  of  Antigonna  Gonalas,  and 
after  reigning  for  aix  montba  in  the  most  cniel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicns^  Qrlon,  and 
others.  (Pans.  t.  6.  {  1 ;  PisL  ds  MnHar.  Virt. 
p.  251,  Ac) 

ARISTOOCENUS  fA/iKrr^rX  •  P>ul«?°E^ 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  hn  biith  is 
not  known ;  bat  firom  the  aecoimt  of  Soidai,  and 
from  incidental  noticea  in  otiier  writers,  we  karn 
that  he  was  boni  at  Tarentnm,  and  was  the  son  (rf 
a  leained  musician  named  Spinthams  (oAerwiae 
Mneuaa).  (Aelian,  tf.  ^.ii.  11.)  Heleamtmne 
from  hia  blher,  and  baring  been  afterwards  inatmct- 
ed  by  Lamprua  of  Erythrae  and  XenopbUua  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disd|^  of  Aristotle 
(Gell  iv.  11 ;  Cic  Tutc  Difp.  LIS),  whom  he  a]^ean 
to  haTe  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  stodieB,  though 
probably  not  in  the  aucoeaa  with  widek  he  prose- 
cuted them.  According  to  Stddas,  be  |indaced 
woriia  to  the  nnmber  of  453  upon  muMc,  philoai^y, 
hiatray,  in  abort,  ereiy  department  of  litentur^ 
He  guned  ao  much  credit  aa  a  scholar  of  Ariatotle^ 
that  it  waa  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  diagaat 
at  the  app«nntment  of  Tkeofduaitoi  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  Thia  atory  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristoclea  (op.  Eiatb.Praep.  Eoaag.  xv.  2),  who  a»- 
aerta  that  he  never  mentioned  Ariatotle  btit  wiUi  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  hia  philo- 
sopbical  opinions,  except  that  be  held  the  aonl  to 
be  a  harmong  of  the  body  (Cic  7^.Di^.  1 10,  IS; 
Loct.  Itittit.  viL  13,  de  Opif.  Dei,c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  bad  been  already  discuued  by  Plato  (in  the 
Pkaedo)  and  combated  by  Ariatotle.  ( Dt  An.  i  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  charaeter  as  a  musician  that 
Ariatoxenus  upean  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  eieelloKe ;  and  no  cod  aider- 
able  remaina  of  his  worict  have  come  down  to  oa 
except  three  books  of  dpguorucd  vrtHxaMi,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  aeem  to  ahew,  fragmenta  cX  two  or 
three  aepatste  musical  treatises.  (See  Bumey,  HM. 
9^3fa*H!,  vol  i.  p.442.)  Thqr  contain  less  actual 
infinmation  on  the  thewy  tA  Oredt  mnric  than  the 
later  treatiaea  ascribed  to  Eudid,  Arittodea  Qnin- 
titianns,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticiama 
on  the  music  of  the  timea  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxcnns,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  hie  own  ac- 
count, waa  the  fint  to  attempt  a  complete  and  qra- 
tematic  azpoutkm  of  the  aobject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  sdentifre  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  bis  contempomries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  tvxetnets.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  aSbanA  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneana,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  mum  or  smae 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  muaical  sdence 
and  the  criterion  <^  the  truth  of  ita  proposi- 
tion*. Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
between  mnsKal  vOtrvalt  and  numerical  ratioa; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  prindpal  conewda 
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va«  jlaftud  Vr  anph  ntiM  vhidi 
w^trparHaOar  (of  tha  ten  JL±i^  w  Rufififa 

(oTthetem^^  Fnnthb6d,lworliuftUowe» 

intend,  tbst  bo  inteml  eenld  be  aNUonant  vUcb 

was  defined  by  «  ntio  of  a  di^rent  kind ;  and 
bcDce  thay  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contnrj  to 
the  evideooe  of  the  aenaee),  that  anch  inlerrala  u 
ibe  oetare  and  foorth  (the  e^evnuA),  for  example, 
were  diaaonaot.  Amtozenos  jnitljr  blamed  them 
te  tteir  ennlampt  tit  tela,  bat  went  into  the  oppo- 
aite  extraae  of  allawing  too  much  aathority  to  the 
deeinaiu  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istttioe  of  a  certain  truth  in  the  aiithmetical  theory 
(p^  33).  He  maintuns,  for  iuBtance,  not  only  that 
erery  conaonant  intermladded  totheoctaTe  produces 
ano^cT  ooBMrnanoe,  which  ia  true ;  but  alao  that 
the  >6«rti  ia  equal  to  two  tenea  a&d  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  Uaity  of  whidi  pn^iontirai  ia  not  dinkljf  ap- 
patmt  to  the  ear,  but  mdiretUy  would  bMome 
evident  by  meant  of  the  very  experiment  which  be 
aagg«sta  for  the  eon&rmation  of  iu  (See  Porphyr. 
C4MMB.  m  PloL  Harm,  in  Wallia,  toU  iii.  p. 
SH,ai>d  Widlia'a^pendix,pp.  159,169;  Bumey, 
Tid.  i.  Aa^  r.;  Theon  Smym.  p.  63,  ed.  Butliald. 
and  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
woAs  of  Aristoxentu  have  been  collected  from 
nrwaa  aoiucea  by  Meuruns  and  othen.  (See 
Fabric  BM.  Graee.  jiA.iL  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
roL  u.  appendix,  c  12.)  Among  Uiem  are  lire*  of 
Pytfai^oraa,  Archytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
diatinguiahed^  persons;  and  seTeral  treatise*  on 
■ubjecU  connected  with  music,  including  one  Utfil 
Tpmyat^s  'Oj>X>jffmi,  and  one  Ilfpl  Aihiv  Tpi^ 
■tmm;  a  tefi^nt  of'Prffuiul  <rroix*M  wasedited 
by  Iforelli,  Ven.  1785,  A  collection  of  tegmenta 
of  the  other  woriu  ia  given  in  tiw  eaMj  by  Uahne 
icfand  to  below. 

The  three  booka  of  'ApiMm^  otoix*ui  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonica  of  Pt<demy, 
by  AdL  GogHTinoa,  Ven.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypioi  and  Nicomadins,  by  Heurtins  (Lugd. 
Bat  I6I6),  wbo,  like  his  pre^oeMor,  seems  not 
to  hm  had  anffitiot  muajcal  knovMge  te  the 
taak.  The  Uat  and  best  edition  ia  at  preaent  that 
of  Mabomina,  printed  (with  a  Latin  rersion)  in 
the  Aidiqmx  Mumcae  AMdorta  Stplem,  Amst.  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatr^  do  Arutoaeno  jMlotopAo  Peri- 
/miMk»,  Amit.  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.j 

ARISTCXENUS  ('ApurriSowO-  1.  Of  Se- 
limu  ia  SicQy,  a  Oreek  poet,  who  ia  laid  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Beqiecting  the  time  at  which  he  lired,  it  is  ex- 
preaaly  stated  that  he  wao  older  than  Epicharmus, 
tem  about  s.  c.  540  to  445.  (SchoL  ad  Ariaioph. 
iVat  487 ;  Hephaeation,  £JiciUpU.  p.  45,  ed.  Oaiif.) 
EnwlBita  {Ckron.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (a  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  waa  bom  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  hare  been  a  Selinun^ao,  as  Selinus  wai 
not  founded  till  about  a  c  628.  But  Aiistoxenns 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  fint  settlers  at 
MBot,  ai^  thiu  have  eune  to  be  regaidod  aa  a 
SeliDnntiaii. 

2.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appean  not  to 
hare  been  distinguiahed  for  anything  except  his 

?bttony,  whence  he  deriTed  the  sumome  of  Kte\4tv. 
Athen.  L  p.  7  ;  Suid,  t.  v.  'Apurri^twos.)  [L.  S,} 
ARISiTO'XENUS   ('Ap«irT<(£€wi),  a  Oreck 
phyncidao,  guotad  by  Cadiua  Aureliaaua  (De 
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AforK  Aoa.  iii  16,  p.  233X  who  waa  a  pipfl  f£ 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Qalen.  Dt  D^.  Fui*.  ir. 
10,  ToL  viii.  p.  746),  and  mutt  therefore  hare  lired 
■boot  the  bMinniag  the  Chriotiao  era.  He  wia 
n  bllawer  of  Her^hihia  (iW.  e.  7-  p.  784),  and 
■todied  ftt  the  eelabnted  HarophDean  aram  of 
medicine,  eatabliahed  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Heo-Canu,  between  Laodicen  and  Canin.  He 
wrote  a  work  n*pl  riit  'H/m^ov  Alp^wi,  IM 
HtropkSi  Steta,  tuT  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Qalen  (ibU.  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
ia  not  now  axtuiL  (Mihne^  **  Diatribe  da  Arie- 
baeno,"  AmsteL  1793,  8tol)         [W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTCS  ("ApiffTof ),  of  Salamis  in  C}-pnis,  a 
Greek  hiatoiian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  whieh  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
Amidt.  vu.  15 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
Pntrrft.  p.  16;  Strak  xir.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  ft  conudetable  time  latn  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  frran  Sbnbo  (xt.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  ia  the  same  pei> 
ton  as  Aristus  the  academic  phiiosopber,  who  waa 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  H.  Brutui 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  waa  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Aicalon. 
Bat  the  ofanion  which  identifiea  the  hiatorian  and 
p>ulopher,  ia  a  men  hypotbeaia,  npported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic  SrmL  97,  de  FtxA,  T.  5, 
Aeadem.  i  3,  ii  4,  Tmted.  Qmm^  y.^^ad  AIL  T. 
10;  Pint.  Brvt.  %)  (L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  CAp{<rrv\Aos),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  a.  c.  233. 
(Pint  d»  Pytk.  Orac  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  ttaia  (r^p^tr  tt'AoKfiv),  iriiich  was  used 
by  Hij^Michtu  and  Ptolemy  {Mag».  Synl.  vii  3), 
and  he  ia  andoubtedly  one  vt  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aiatus, 
which  are  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  CA^miX  the  celebmted 
barati^  la  said  to  havt  been  a  native  of  Lilqrft, 
and  must  have  been  bom  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ  His  &ther> 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonins.  In  the 
religious  di^intes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Arius  at  fint  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tius,  hut  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
dus,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  (Sosom.  H.  E.  i, 
15.)  After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
bis  treatment  of  Meletini  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  ncommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again* 
but  ordained  him  preriiyter,  a.  n.  313,  and  gave 
htm  the  charge  of  the  church  called  BbuguUb  at 
Alexandria.  (Epiphan.  Haem.  68.  4.)  The 
o[nnion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himsdf  wanted  to  become  faiahop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  waa  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  tet,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  £L  L  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  againat 
Alexander.  The  official  position  of  Ariua  at  Alez- 
andrio,  by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Smptuies,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  mm  alieady 
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s  conudeiaUe  Domber  of  fbllowen,  vh«n  in  a.  s. 
318,  the  celebnted  dispute  with  Inahop  Afezut- 
dsr  bn^a  oat  This  diqnta  Ind  ft  nwter  and 
man  iMtii^  inflneiioe  upon  the  derdopmnt  of 
the  Christian  religion  thui  any  other  controm^. 
The  ueoonts  respecting  the  inunediate  occauon  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphui.  Haeret.  69.  S;  So- 
cnL  H.  E.lbi  Sosom.  H.E.I  15 ;  Philortoifc. 
L  4),  bat  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
baling  heard  some  reports  leqiaedng  Arinsls  novel 
news  about  the  Trimfy,  attacked  them  in  a  pnUic 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Anns  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellios,  and  endeaToured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nioos.  He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  Qod,  prerioos  to  the  existenoe  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  Ghid^  own  free* 
will  and  ont  of  nothing ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  althon^  he  was  raised  fi^ 
above  all  nun.  This  first  di^mte  was  followed  by 
ft  cucolar  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  deigy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  efiect  As 
ia  the  meantime  the  nnmbra  of  Anus's  fbUowers 
was  loudly  iocreasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  E^pt,  as  weU  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  M^ior,  were  &Younbly  disposed  towards 
AliiUipartfybooanse  his  doctrines  rssembled  those 
ti  Locmn,  who  had  died  a  laartyr  about  ten  years 
before^  and  partly  because  they  were  aqtUvated  by 
Anns^  iTiMwiiaring  lettns  addressed  to  Uiem,  Alex- 
ander, in  A.  D.  331,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Ijibyan 
tusbops.  The  inSnence  of  Alemnder,  of  course, 
nenilad  at  this  quod:  Alius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  fbOowm  were  exconmnnicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  efiiect  of  this  veidict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  Us 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  caas,  and  not  to  afibrd  any  proteetim  to  the 
hoetic  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alsxandir,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
rive  exertions  ol  Arias  to  defend  his  doctrinea 
and  to  win  more  foUoweri,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicaUe  aettlemoit  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more,  ^ray  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Allans  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  ^daoes  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anas  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
finnd  a  fitvouraUe  recmtion.  Here  be  addrassed 
ft  letter,  extant  ^Epiphan.  Uaerm.  69.  9; 
Tbeodoret  A  £.  i.  fiL  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nkomedeia,  ute  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  weU  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pan- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  i^ree- 
ment  with  Oie  views  of  ^ue  (Athaniu.  ds  S^nod. 
g  17 ;  Theodoret.  H.  K16),  and  even  received 
Alius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (OtUcta),  which  u  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  *<fcp^n**  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  haw  bem  written  in  part  in  tbe  so-called  Sot- 
■dic  metn,  [SoTAoaa.]  He  also  addressed  a 
latter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  expIaiMtim  of  his  liowtrin—^  mil  which 


was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.  Of  bis  Thalraa  we  possess 
only  some  abstnets  made  by  his  enemy  Atha- 
nasiuB,  which  are  written  in  a  ^ilosopbical  snd 
earnest  tone ;  bat  they  contain  statanatta,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  the 
dirinity  of  Christ  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  q>irit  of  Arius's  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  AAanasius  in  his  epitnne  ex- 
aggerated Uie  statsmeDta  of  Aitna;  bat  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letlcn  waa  always 
prudent  and  moderate^  to  avoid  giving  t^cnoe, 
by  not  shewing  how  &r  his  Uieory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controveny  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  lenraosity  or  impartiali^;  each 
is  amtntiona  ana  obstinate,  Arins  was  aa  laat- 
ous  in  endsftvonring  to  acqoiie  new  Mowen 
as  Alexanda  was  fiorce  and  stubborn  in  his  peiv 
secution.  At  last,  in  a.  n.  323,  Eusebius  and  the 
other  bish<^  who  were  in  favour  of  Arianism,  as- 
sembled in  oonndl  in  Bithynia,  and  iasned  a  cip- 
cdar  to  all  die  bishops,  requesting  thesa  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclenastical  couunnnion  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  his 
behal£  Bat  neither  this  step  nor  the  permisuoo 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  bis 
nmction^  as  presbytery  so  fer  as  it  could  be  daw 
without  sncnaobnwnt  i^xm  the  rights  of  Alexan- 
der, waa  calonlsted  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  tbe  laity  and  clergy  of  i^pt 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minoiy  that  in  A.  d.  324,  the  em- 
peror Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Anna  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  dadared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
impoftanoe,  adtortad  the  di^tsnts  to  n  speedy 
recoodliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church  (Euseb.  De  ViL  OmtL  M. 
ii.  64,  &c.)  Tbis  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  ^as  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishc^  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosjus  soon  adapted  tbe  views 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  efiect 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constantine  at  last  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  genual  oouncfl  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  335, 
at  which  opwarda  of  800  bishops  were  present 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinioni ; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous poaititm,  and  a  confieaBion  of  fiuth, 
which  he  presented  to  the  ocnuidl,  was  tom  to 
pieces  in  his  preaaoce.  Athanaidus  was  die  most 
vdtement  opponent  of  Arias,  and  after  Icmg  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  {6iu>o6<run),  Arius  was  condemned 
with  his  wntinas  and  firflowers.  This  veidict  was 
signed  by  neany  aU  tbe  ta^opa  fmeent  Eose- 
bius  and  three  others,  who  renised  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threaU  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest:  only  two  bishops,  Tbeonas 
of  Mannarica  and  Secondos  of  Pttdenuus,  had 
cootage  enough  to  share  tbe  fete  of  Arius  and  ao- 
cmnpsmied  fam  to  lUyricntu  whither  he  was  exiled. 
At  the  sane  time  an  edict  was  issued,  conuoand- 
ing  every  one,  under  die  penalty  of  death,  to  snr- 
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tender  the  booka  of  Ariw,  iridA  wm  to  be 
hunt,  and  atigmatixbg  the  Ariana  with  the  name 
of  PoTphjriana  —  (frwn  PwphTrina,  a  heathen 
oppoBeot  of  Chrittianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Ae  Arias  qnestion)^  The  Ariana  at  Alex- 
andiM,  how*Ter,  remaiMd  in  a  atate  of  inmmo- 
tim,  and  began  to  make  common  came  with  the 
lieletiana,  »  aect  which  had  Ukewin  been 
demned  hj  the  conncil  of  Ntaaa,  fiir  both  had  to 
le^rd  Alexander,  and  hia  neeenor  ftthmrini. 
M  tbor  eoBUMO  noaiea. 

Ariu  noMdnad  in  IB^rien  dB  A.  D.  828,  iriuB 
EuebiiiaorNieoiMdBianid  hia  frienda  mad  tbtlr 
mfloenee  at  the  conrt  of  Conatantine,  to  penaade 
the  oDpeTOT  that  the  creed  of  Ariui  did  not  in 
reality  difier  from  that  eataUiihed  by  the  council 
of  Nicaen.  In  onueqaenoe  of  thi*  Anns  wai  re- 
called bm  bis  exile  by  reiy  gncioas  tetters  from 
the  erapoo^  and  m  i.  ».  380*  had  in  1^^^f«^Tf 
with  GonstantiDe,  to  iriwD  he  pnaentod  «  ooiifw- 
Bioa  of  bith,  which  oonaisted  almost  oitirely  of 
pasngea  of  the  scriptores,  and  apparently  coufinn- 
cd  the  j^naaentadon  which  Eosebiiis  had  giren  of 
hia  oianioM.  The  ranperor  thns  decdred,  granted 
to  Anu  tha  peimiasion  to  retam  to  Alaiaodiia. 
(Soaai./f.£.  i2fi;  Bvfin.tf.£:L8.)  Onthe 
sninl  of  Anns  in  Alexsndiia,  a.  o.  SSI*  Athao^ 
■ina,  notwithstanding  the  threaU  of  Easebias  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  anpeior,  rehaed  to  receive 
him  into  the  commnnion  of  the  chnich ;  tot  new 
oathrahs  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Ue- 
letimia  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanaa. 
Apoiog,  %  59.)  Busebins,  who  was  still  the  main 
suppoito-  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  iU 
cendancy  m  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  A.  D,  835,  to  depose  Athanauus,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  JenInle^^  to  re- 
voke the  acntenoe  ei  exooaumnieatiaii  i^nst 
Anna  ud  hit  fiieoda.  The  attea^t  of  Aiina 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  liiled  not- 
withstanding, and  in  A.  D.  8S6,  be  tnvelled  to 
CoDstantinopie  to  hare  a  sectmd  interview  with 
the  Mnperor.  He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  fiuth,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Coutantiu[b,  iriko 
had  hitherto  nfoaed  recogniaing  Alius  is  ft  mnii- 
ber  of  the  orthodox  chnrch,  reeeirad  orders  from  Uie 
empertff  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fbl- . 
lowing,  the  holy  ooinnnnim.  When  the  day  ' 
em,  Anna  aecan^anied  1^  Eoselnus  and  other 
friends,  went  in  «  tort  of  triumph  through  the 
streeta  of  Cmstaatinqde  to  the  chiuch.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aude  fsr  e  mranent  to  leliere 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned ;  he  was 
seized  by  a  &inting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
ootpae  waa  found  by  his  frioids  and  boned.  (So- 
cnt.  /r.  £  i.  88 1  foiphan.  Hatrm.  fift.  10 ;  Rn- 
fio.  if.  £  L  IS.)  His  sudden  death  in  lueh  a 
place  and  at  such  a  momoit,  natuially  gave  rise  to 
>  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
OTthodoz  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  bom 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  Uat  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Anna  must  have  been  at  a  tot  advwoed  age 
wbm  he  died,  since  he  ia  called  ue  <dd  Alius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  diiputes  with  Alexan- 
iet,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  wwn  out  and  ez- 
hansted  by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
life  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
muaoally  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  »  severe  and 
^oomy  appeawace,  tbou^  of  ci^ndag  and  no- 
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daat  nmim.  The  excellence  of  hia  atonl  eh*- 
nctCT  seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  bis  enemies  to  the  contmry.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  ia 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Beaides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, AriuB  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailor^ 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  hag- 
meet  of  them  is  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Sloria  erMta  deUa  Vha  tU  Aria^  Venice,  1746 1 
Fhbcie.  BiU.  Oraae.  ix.  p.  214,  Ac ;  Waleh,  Hw- 
ioH»  itr  K«ta»reiat;  and  the  eburdi  histories  ef 
Ifodmm,  Nomder,  and  Oieseltt.)        [L.  St] 

ARHE^IDAS  or  ARHE'NIDES  ('Afyui^. 
Sat  or  tiffiM^btpi),  a  Greek  author,  who  vmte  a 
work  on  Thebes  (eqCUira),  which  ia  tebned  to 
by  die  Sch(diast  on  ApoUonina  Rhodins  (i.fi81) 
and  Ste^MDua  ^r^tins.  'AAf^mi)  Bnt 
whether  hk  wm  waa  wiittan  in  pmaa  or  m  vena, 
and  at  what  time  the  anther  Kved,  cimiot  be 
certained.  [L.  S.] 

ARHE'NIUS  CAfvUmr  or  'Ap^t),  me  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  betiered  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Aimenion  in  Theesaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  iriiich  was  called, 
after  Um,  Amwnia.  (Stiabi  xi  p.  530,  Ac;  JustiBt 
zlu.  3;  Steph.  Byx.  i.  v.  'hp^M^)  [L.  S.] 

ARHE'NIUS  CA^^tenot),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  mar^idom  of 
Chrymnthna  and  Daii%  whose  oontenipoiary  he 
^peara  to  have  been.  The  Qteek  ongiiial  Iob 
never  been  pnbKdted,  bst  a  Latin  tmuuatbm  b 
printed  in  Siuius,  AcL  SaneL  r.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric  BiUL  <?r.  X.  p.  210.)  [US.] 

ARM'INI  US,  at  Hermann, "the  diieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  "the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  <rf  tne  Chemaci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Harti  neuntaine,  now 
fmningthesonthof  Hanerer  andBraiswiek.  Ha 
was  bom  in  die  year  1 8  B.  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  tike  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  l^ons  in  Germany  (Tae.  Aim.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  lai^uage  and  military  discipline 
ctf  Rune,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  die 
dty,  and  emoUed  amongst  the  eqnites.  (Veil.  Pat 
iL  118.) 

He  ai^iears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  ms  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Eorope.  In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Wesw. 
Tiberius  Neio  had  twice  (VelL  Pat  iL  107)  over- 
run the  interior  f£  Oomany,  and  had  left  Vsms 
with  three  legions  to  omiplete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  whidi  now  seoned  destined  to  become,  like 
Oanl,  a  Roman  ]aovince.  Bnt  Varus  was  a  man 
whoae  liomdousnew  and  extwtioa  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
18;  VelL  iL  117)  made  die  yoke  of  Rone  inlo- 
letiMe  to  the  tienauu.  Amdnhia,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  (dd,  and  had  soeceeded  his  fiir 
tber  as  ehirf  of  his  tribe,  persaaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Yams  with  wofeaiaos  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  hia  ceunUyaien  woe  pleased  with  the 
improrementa  of  Roman  dviliEati<m,  and  indoeed 
him  to  send  off.  detacbmento  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent direcdims  to  protect  his  convoys ;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cat  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  tut  the  army  to  mardi  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  iumnecdmi.  Aiminina  imnuaed 
to  jmnhim  at  a  certain  place  with  hia  Gemani. 
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It  wu  in  the  upper  Vall«7  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covend  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Tevtobuiger 
Wild.  Hen  Anunina  mat  hhn,  h  he  had  pro- 
Busedt  but  witb  •  foriona  aaanh.  {Viaa  Can.  IrL 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  diaorder,  imtirifig  their 
way  through  the  jbreat,  and  encnmbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  tnin,  when  the  Qermani  charged 
on  aU  aides  upon  th«u.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  waa  renewed  at  day Iweak.  But  the 
eonntiT  waa  almoat  iaapawble — m  Tuleot  atom  of 
wind  and  nin  rendered  it  atill  man  k> — and  the 
Wioni  were  unaUe  to  advance  or  retreat  Varui 
fell  on  his  own  tword.  (Tac  Ann.  L  61.)  Thoae 
who  were  taken  alire  were  Mcrificed  at  altars  in 
the  foreat  to  tbe  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  throogji  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Khine. 

The  oonstemstion  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
Suet  Amjf.  28.)  Tiberius  waa  despatched  (a.  n. 
0)  with  s  veteran  aimy  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minins  had  muifBatlj  aoooeeded  in  making  that 
rirer  again  the  baniei  of  tbe  Roman  POWCK 

In  the  year  A.  a.  14,  Germanicns  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  lemons,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Gex- 
many.  Bnt  the  party  of  Aitoinius  had  npidly 
gathered  strength.  Ha  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncla,  IngniwMrt  a  powerful  i^iief  who  had  hitherto 
finif^t  for  dw  invaders ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
wu  so  strong  against  his  bther-iiMaw,  Segestea, 
itill  a  partiian  of  the  Romans,  that  he  bad  been 
lescued  only  hy  the  legions  of  Oennanicus  from  a 
pbce  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.  It  was  on  this  occaaian  that  die  wife  of 
Anniniaa  fell  into  die  banda  of  the  Bomiu,  and 
wu  nterred,  with  (he  in&nt  'boj  to  iriiem  obe 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivi^,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Oennanicas  at  Rtnne.  (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann,  L  57.)  As  Oermanicvs  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  fbiesta.  He 
at  lost  bolted  on  some  open  Round,  and  allowed 
the  Romant  to  attack.  He  then  gradoally  widi- 
drew  his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  be  hod  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.  After  on  obetinate  stmgg^  Aiminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Oermanicws  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
oidmd  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
eztensve  roanb,  and  colled  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
miniua  occupied  the  woody  heists  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  be^ ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  lepair  them,  Aimimns  charged  down  from  the 
hilla,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.  The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  moke  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  con^sion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  Una,  and  neariy  mode  Caedna  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  tbe  eagemeea  of  the  Oetinans  for 
|dundw,  and  the  iqiproach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruclion.  In  the  moraiiig,  Ami- 
niua  nraed,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entranced  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  wta  lines  before  tbe^  were  attack- 
ed. Bnt  he  waa  overruled  by  Ingnumer,  who  led 
dta  impotieU  Germani  to  the  oiwdL  The  reatilt 
was  what  Arminius  expected.    As  they  were 


mounting  the  ramparts,  Uiey  wen  stiddenly  met 
by  a  vigoroiia  and  ateody  darge  aloi^  tbe  whole 
line.  They  were  nmtM  and  pomed  wilfa  gmt 
slaughter,  and  tbe  Romans  made  good  thdr  retreat 

to  the  Rhine.  (Toe.  Ann.  L  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romau  made  no  attempt  on 
Oermany ;  but  on  tbe  following  year,  a.  d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Weser.  Arminius 
collected  bia  own  and  the  neighbotuing  tribes  on 
tbe^nof  IdistaTiBDs,  andthm  readredtaawnit 
Oarmanicua.  (Tac  Ann.  a.  16.)  It  was  a  wiodiiig 
plun  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hills, 
A  forest  deal  of  tmderwood  waa  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  dispoaed 
his  men  with  alality.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger^ 
manicos  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  snrroonded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  woonded,  and  after  making  every 
exertica  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  bndce  throogh 
the  enemy,  and  Mved  himself  by  the  fltetnesa  of 
his  horse.  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  agun  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romano.  Aiminins  could  not  meet  Utem  in  the 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  strug^e  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  sabjection,  till  tbe 
jeslouay  Tiberias  readied  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Qamany  to  wcnrs  the  independence  fiw 
which  her  gdlant  chief  had  so  nobly  sbmg^ed. 

The  aame  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
niua  waa  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
boduus  (or  Marfood),  tbe  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguimner,  who  waa 

C lions  of  his  glory,  and  j<^ned  his  enemy.  Bnt 
hod  attached  to  himself  as  the  chai^on  of 
Gomon  liberty,  the  powerfnl  tribes  of  the  SemnoDea 
and  Longobordi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.  (Toe.  Ann.  iL  45.) 

These  Buooesses,  however,  suggested  to  him 
oibtx  objecto  than  bia  country^  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chi^  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  bim,  and  the.  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  die  hands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  agi^  a.  d.  18.  (Tac  Ami.  ii. 
88.)  [A.G.] 
ARNAEUSu  [iRiwaodHaoAifiDB.] 
ARNE  CApiil  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolaa, 
&om  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Ame  (afterwards 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessolian  Ame, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thuc 
i.  12 ;  Pans.  ix.  40.  §  S ;  MUQer,  Orekam.  p.  SS2 ; 

AXOLUO.) 

2.  A  woman  wbo  betrayed  hn  natiTB  countrr 
6x  gold,  and  waa  thmfim  metamorphoaed  into  ■ 

jackdaw.  JOv.  Md.  viL  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNuBIUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometimes 
colled  the  Elder,  to  distingniah  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  fourth  century 
of  oar  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  riietorie  at  Scca  in  Afnca,  bat 
afterwards,  accordii^  to  Jerome  {Ckron.  ad  amt. 
Cbml.  Af.ix.;  de  Vir.  lUndr.  79^  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  lealons  opponent.  (Amob. 
adv,  GeM.  L  39.)  He  accordin^y  become  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  leslity  of  hia  cwvenion,  be  wrote. 
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rkile  Tetfttrtcehiiii,  hii  ctlrtnfcd  wwfc  agiui 
tbe  Pk^ana,  in  ktbd  twoki  (/jbi  tftrm  aJitnm 
Gndety,  which  we  •till  poaaras.    The  Omtt  when  • 
be  wrote  it,  ia  not  qnite  oeitua :  tame  wmafo  ib  ' 
ronpoMtioa  to  the  jmn  a.  Dl  2A7  ind  298,  bst  it 
ia  iBOK  jntfaaUe  tnt  it  wm  written  ia  cr  ihanlj 
after  the  jear  a.  D.  803,  mwe  it  contaiitt  »tme 
a&auam  (■>  It.  S6)  to  the  penecstioo  <tf  tbc  Ctin*- 
tians  by  Diocletiaii,  which  amaenni  im  that  yrar. 
The  wofk  ia  a  TindicatioD  of  ChrittiajutT.  and 
aaibor  firn  refiites  the  dai^n  of  Uk  Pa^uu 
a^Btnst  the  Chriatiaji  icligini,  c^cnallT  the  one 
whick  waa  then  fieqaently  bne^t  apuatt  it,  that ; 
ib«  amSennga  and  calamities  of  the  timeii  were  oolj  | 
the  fruits  of  Cliristianity.    He  then  pmcecds  lo 
pcDTe,  with  gnat  learning,  aeatenesa,  and  rloqiKoce. 
that  polTtlMiani  ta  irtecoocilBblc-  with  cood  aente 
and  naaen,  and  tends  to  dnnonlise  aiankiDd.  In  • 
the  aixth  book  he  describe*  the  raperiontT  of  the  i 
Chiiatian  religion  ;  and  the  last  eontaina  a  jiuurka- 
tion  of  the  Christian  views  respecting  acriliwa, 
and  a  compariaoa  of  the  Christian  noti<Hts  of  the 
Drity  and  dirine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

1b  writing  this  wodi,  AnobinB  was  endentlf 
miwaiatwl  b;  a  genuine  «d  lo  cstaUiA  the  tnth 
«f  Christianitj,  bat  was  free  fran  the  eccentridtj 
and  enthnnaim  of  Tertnllian.  His  aQrle  ia  plain 
and  Incid ;  though  animated  and  scanetiiMa  meto- 
rical,  it  is  yet  not  free  from  hanfa  and  baibaroos  ex- 
pRSBons :  he  treats  ti  his  sabject  with  calmness 
and  digiiity,  and  u  so  the  iriiola  a  ftemng  writer, 
and  anperior  to  his  cantanpofarieai  Aa  re^rda  hi* 
knowledge  of  dmstiaaitji  it  is  difficnit  to  fincn  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  waa  cither  his  intention  to 
set  Cutfa  Mily  the  tnun  doctrines  of  ChiiaUanity 
apisst  the  pa^n  mythology,  or  he  pMseiaed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Cbrisiian  leligitxL  The 
htttf  ia  indeed  the  ntore  pnbable,  rinea  he  wrote 
his  woric  when  yet  a  catedmmen.  What  he  aays 
in  his  seeond  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
Tiews,  bat  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  kter 
time  aroald  hare  been  regarded  aa  heretical.  The 
OUl  Testament  seems  t«|faaTe  been  alfa^ether  un- 
kaown  to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  br  as  Uie  history  of  Christ  ia 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heaUien  antiquity,  on  the 
other  band,  its  religion  and  modes  of  wonhip,  the 
woik  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minate  karmng^ 
and  ia  one  of  onr  best  souiees  of  mloiiDaiion  r» 
qtecting  the  rd^Kms  of  aatiquiw.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Voaaiua  caUs  him  the  Vairo  of  the 
eaiiy  Cbriatian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thou^ts  is  pliiloso|duc«I,  though  not  always  suffi- 
dently  strict.  Amobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
kgmu  He  ia  not  known  to  haTo  written  anyUimg 
beadet  hb  hoA  ■gainst  the  Oentilea;  there  are, 
howerer,  lome  worki  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  tame  name.  (See 
the  foUoving  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Amobius  ^ipeored  at  Rome 
m  1543  or  1543,  fiiL,  and  b  it  ue  Octavnu  of 
Minotius  Felix  is  jninted  as  Uie  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  OeleniuB,  Basel,  1546,  8to. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
We  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo.,  with  Canter's 
Botes),  of  F.  Urunns  (Rome,  1583,  4Uh,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Steweehins,  Antwerp,  1604,  8to.), 
h.  Henldoa  (Va^  1605,  8to.),  O.  Efanenhant 


(HsBbBf.  1610.  faL),  the  Vanonua  editmi  (Ler. 
dcB.  1651,  4ta.^  and  that  <rf  Prior  (Pwia.  lt>«<. 
fwL).  It  is  also  cnntained  in  the  BiblmUma  Pa- 
tmm.  nJ.  iiL  f.  4.Kt.  ed.  Li^a&  and  ia 
landi's  editinn.  ml.  it.  p.  133,  Ac.  The  beat  adi- 
tiiNi  of  Afn-'iens.  which  contains  the  best  notes  sf 
aU  the  eariief  cMumeniaton,  is  that  of  J,  C-  Oiv.H, 
L>ei[ixis.  Ifl)^  '2  tdU.  Bvo,  U  which  aa  appendix 
was  published  in  1817.  8ro.  (Coicpaie  Baroaina. 
4Mi  Anm.  3U-_>;  Do  Pin.  .V.«r.  BtU.  J.^  Aalrmn 
Kftitm.  i.  p.203>&r.  ed.  2,  Paris.  I6!MI:  Cam. 
AM<.£sr:ip.ll  *.ed.LMd.;  liSta.  i)if  Chhti. 
Aii^  Tarnt  p.  K5.  &c)  [L-&1 

ARNL/DR'S.  the  Yonnser.  is  asaally  pUed 
abont  A.  n.  46U,  and  is  believed  ta  have  been  a 
bikhc^  OT  presbyter  in  GauL  He  is  known  to  as 
only  as  tlie  anthor  of  one  or  two  work*  of  very 
little  inponance.  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
boted  to  Amobius  the  elder.  We  poMess  nndw 
bis  name  an  allriforica]  commentary  on  the  Pmlms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leonlios,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticua,  bishop  of  N'arbonna,  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  briel  cooiains  *nF- 
firient  evidence  that  the  anibor  wsa  a  Semipclagian. 
It  was  first  ptinted  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Kaaaas's  commentary  on  Paahn  ii.,  and  was 
Kpinilad  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vol  A  much  bettM 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  Svo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Araobius  on  several  paswges  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  pablished  separately 
bef«e  by  G,  Cognanl,  Basel,  1543,  Svo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobiua  is  also  eontained  in  the 
KbL  Pair.  (Lugdnn.  vol  viii.),  where  is  also  a>- 
ugned  to  him  a  wcrt  entitled  '^Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptjo;"  but  the  princi[des  of  the 
Amobios  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St.  Aogustb,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelsgian,  Simmnd  has  endeavoncd  to 
shew,  that  our  AmolHus  the  Youngw  is  the  author 
of  the  woA  which  bears  the  title  Praedatmattu,  and 
which  hu  come  down  to  OS  as  the  pioduction  of  an 
anosymons  writer;  bat  his  arguments  ate  not 
satiActoty.  (Du  Pin,  Now.  BiU.  ds*  AiO.  Eait$. 
iii.  2,  p.219i  Cave,  HiiLLiLi.  p.  360,  ed.  Lend.; 
Bahr,  Die  CkritU.  J&m.  7%eoL  f.  37&) 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Ronma  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  An- 
biorix,  b.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  27,  &c) 

ARPOXAIS  ('A^oIsX  the  son  of  Tugitans, 
was  the  azweatw,  according  to  the  Scythians,  (rf 
the  Scythian  people,  colled  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,  6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^x'*^)*  of  Phigalea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquer^  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  fi2nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piaida.  In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  nnfitiriy 
killed  by  Us  antagonist,  and  waa  thoefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  S  2.)  PhilostratuB  {Imag.  ii.  6)  calls  bim 
Arricbion,  and  Africauua  (op.  £hueb.  Chrom.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  ('A^tCoMii),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  MaoedoiianB  of  Lynena,  ia  mentioned  by 
Thocydide^  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  yean  of  dw 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  bis  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccaa.  (Thuc.  iL  9S.)  It  waa  to 
reduce  bim  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Biasidos  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsoccessAd 
joint  expeditioD,  in  which  Perdiocas  desHted  Bn" 
iidas,  m  Bm^daa  eflbcted  his  b<dd  and  akilfiil 
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retrenL  (Thnc  It.  79,  8S,  124.)  Comp.  Stmb. 
nL  826,  Ac;  Arutot. Pof.  v.  8. §11,  ed.3cluiei<L 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRHIDAEUS  ('A^iScuor)  or  AKIDAEUS 
CAfitSabt).  1.  A  halC-bTDther  of  Alexander  the 
OiMt,  ton  of  PfaUip  and  a  female  dancer,  Ptulinna 
of  LaiiMa,  wu  of  imbecile  ondentending,  which 
ms  said  to  hare  been  occanoned  by  s  potion  ad- 
mimttend  to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealoiu 
Olympiaa.  Alexander  had  removed  Azmdaeu 
bm  Maeedonia,  perfaiqw  throogfa  fear  of  hia  mo- 
ther Olympiaa,  bnt  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civU  or  militair  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  B.  c  323, 
and  was  elected  Idng  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  yoong  Alezandn,  the  infent  aan  of  Roxaaa, 
who  wMMn  thoitiy  aftarwivdi^  was  anoeiated 
with  hbi  in  the  gorenniient  [AIiUamdse  IV., 
Pk  122,  b.]  In  the  ft^wing  jttr,  b.c  322,  Arriti. 
daeus  muried  Eorydioe  [Eurvdics],  and  was 
from  thii  time  cimtpletely  nnder  the  direction  of 
bu  wifi^  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Bnrydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  si^eme  power  in  oppon- 
tion  to  Po^ipnehon.  Roxana  and  her  infiint  sod 
fled  to  Bprinu,  and  Olym^  induced  Aeaddet, 
Hag  of  Epeirns,  to  inrade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
aui^wrt  Polysperchon.  Aeaddes  was  nicceesfhl  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrtiidaens  and  Eurydica  were 
taken  priunen,  and  pnt  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympiai,  a  c  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
maixit  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arriiidaens  and  Eorydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  A^ae,  and  celebrated  fhnend  games  to  their 
honour.  (PlnL  AUx.  77;  Dexippua,  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
S2;  Arnan,  op.  Phot  Cod.  92;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xniL  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Pans, 
i.  6.  §  3,  26.  §§  3, 5,  TiiL  7. 9     Athen.  iy.  p.  155.) 

2.  Oiae  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entmsted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  fiineral  to  Egypt. 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  B.C.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  throu^ 
the  intrigoea  of  Emydice,  were  obliged  soon  sfter- 
wirdi  to  renga  thdr  office  at  l^ipaiadima  in  Uppn 
8yri&  On  ue  dhinon  of  the  prorinoes  vhidi  was 
made  at  tins  ptaoe,  Airhtdaens  obtained  Uie  Hellee- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  n.  a  819,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaens  made  an  nnBoccessftil  attack 
apon  Cyaicoa ;  and  Antigonns  gladly  seixed  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  nis  sati^py.  Ar- 
ihidaeua,  homrcr,  refosed,  mi  ahnt  himself  np  in 
Cins.  (Justin,  ziii  i ;  Anian,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  93, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c,  ed.  Bekker ;  Diod.  xriii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  eS  the  kings  at  Macedonia  dnring  the 
of  the  anarchy,  B.C.  379.  (Poq^jT.  ^  Aoift. 

Arm.  i.  88,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caeeina  Paetos. 
Witsa  her  hnaband  was  ordered  by  emperor 
Claudius  to  pnt  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  **PaetaB,  it 
does  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  iii.  16 ;  Dion  Case. 
Ix.  16;  Martial  i.  14;  Zonaias,  xi.  9.) 

%  The  daughter  of  the  preceding^  ud  the  wife 
of  Thiasea,  who  was  put  to  death  ^  Nan,  a.  o. 
67.  (Tac.  ^fm.  xri.  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
7««r.  ad  PitiM.  e.  2.  toI.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  BasiL),  to 
whom  Menagini  Mmposes  that  Diogmies  La^tins 
dedicated  his  lires  a  the  philosophers.  (Menagins, 
HUor.  Mmlmr.  PkHtmsAarm^  c.  47.) 


A'RRIA  OALLA,  ferst  the  wife  of  Domitius 
Silus  and  afterwaids  of  Piso,  wlu  eon^ind  against 
Neto,A.D.S6.  {Tub.  Amu  xr.  SO.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  nane  Anina  does  not 
occur  tiU  the  fiist  oentniy  b.  c,  bnt  is  lather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimeB  is  giren 
bdow,  bear  the  name  Q.  Anius  Seoundns ;  bnt  it 
is  quite  nncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  rererse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  Unri  and  s  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  CM^w*^).  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  aecotding  to  Siaida»  (i.  v.),  made  a  &eek 
tnnshtion  in  hexameter  Terse  of  Virgil's  Geoigies, 
and  wrote  m  vpe  poem  m  the  exploits  of  iijex- 
ander  the  Great  CAAsfcvSplBs),  in  twen^fenr 
tfai^wodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attelus  of  Penamui. 
This  but  statement  is,  as  some  critics  tiiiak,  not 
without  diificulties,  fer,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lired  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Peigaraos,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  htn  descendants  of  the 
femOy  of  the  AttilL   Bnt  it  as  wefl  be 

said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
union  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Soidas  may  hare  oimfbanded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adriamu 
and  Airianus,  the  fimner  of  whom  is  known  to 
hare  written  an  Alexandriaa.  [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  Hred  at,  or  ^ntly 
after,  the  time  of  MuTimm  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordiani  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  tame  as  the  L. 
Anmna  Airianus,  who  is  mentioaed  as  coosol  in 
A.  n.  243.  (CapitoL  WoasMi.  Jm.  7,  TVn 
Oon^.2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astnmcaner,  who  probably  lired  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  wivk  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserr- 
ed  in  Joannes  Philoptmns's  Commentaiy  mi  Aris- 
totle^ Metewobgiou  Ht  dao  wrote  a  Bttle  worii 
on  comets,  to  prore  that  thej  firehoded  neither 
good  nor  oTiL  (Agatharchid.  op.  I^.  p.  460,  K 
ed.  Bekkn. )  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  woik 
to  Arrianiu  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  firaanentsof 
it  ars  preaemd  in  StobMnt  {BeUiff.  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedria  in  ffithynia,  was  bom  to- 
wards the  end  (rf  the  first  eentnry  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetns,  throngb 
whose  influence  fae  became  a  sealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  ^liloaophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  praetieal  part  of  die  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publi^ing 
the  lectures  (8un-pcfai)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  hare  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shaU  see  hereafter,  had  choem  Xenophoa  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  die  Athenians  called  bin 
the  yonng  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemUanw 
1^  hie  style  to  that  of  Xoiuqihon,  or  more  pnbably 
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from  the  nnukritj  of  his  cmuMndan  with  EfRCte- 
tu,  to  that  which  eziited  between  Xsnophon  and 
Soczates.  (Photiu,  pi  l/.b.  ed.  Bekkcr;  Suidaa, 
JL  V.  'A^Mi^s.)  Id  A.  D.  124,  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  empenr  Hadrian  daring  hi*  stay 
in  Greece,  sod  he  reoeiTed  frmn^e  emperor's  own 
banda  the  bnmd  poiple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
feimd  npon  him  not  only  the  Honan  citizenihip, 
but  the  ri^t  to  hold  any  the  great  offices  of 
■tale  in  m  Roman  eminre.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  aaanmed  the  praenonwn  PlaTiiu,  In  a.  D. 
136,  he  was  appointed  ptaefect  of  Cappadocia, 
wliich  was  inyaded,  tbe  year  after,  by  uie  Alani 
or  MasMgefe.  He  deii»ted  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  and  added  to  his  repnlation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  braTe  and  skilful  general.  (Dion 
Cssa.  Ixix.  15.)  Undec  Antoninas  Pius,  the  suc- 
ceesor  of  Hadrian,  Airian  was  pranoted  to  the 
conanMip,  a.  o.  146.  In  bis  later  yean  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  A.  D.  150,  he  lired  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demetv  nd  Persephone 
(Phot  p.  78,  b.),  devoting  himself  entitely  to 
stndy  mad  the  composition  of  historical  woriu. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aarelins.  Dion  Casuus  is  said  to  have  written  « 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  hat  no  port 
of  it  has  come  down  to  ns.   (Snid.  >.  v.  AUm.) 

Airian  was  one  of  the  mat  actrre  and  best 
writers  of  his  time.  He  aecni*  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetns 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
Toor  iw  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  reaembhoice, 
and  to  be  to  Emctetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  1.  the 
pbilosophiosl  lectures  his  maftw  (AMTjHCal 
'ETwmjrov)  in  eight  books  (PhoL  p.  17,  b.),  the 
first  half  of  which  ii  sdU  extant  They  were 
first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1585,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetns  and 
Samplicias's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
H.  Wol(  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editi<»u  are 
in  Schweighauser's  E^piMMe  PkOoae^^iku  Mvam- 
ssnsfa,  vol.  iiL,  and  in  Comes'  Ififtfrfa  'EAAi|»-, 
B(CAm9.  voU  viiL  II.  His  fiuuiliar  convemtions 
with  EpKtetoa  ('QfuAlai  *Evumfroi<),  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot  L  e.)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  lew  fragments  preserved  in  Stofaaeus. 
IIL  An  abstract  of  the  piactical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetna  ^yxKfiiun> '  Eirwrnfrw),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. This  celebrated  irork,  which  seems  to  have 
been  r^arded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
mannnl  of  ptactical  philosophy,  maintuned  its  au- 
thori^  for  imj  crabiries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
a  eoouiiaitBry  npon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
NiloB  and  an  anonytnous  author  wrote  panLphnaes 
of  it,  ad^ted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
jroblisfaed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianns, 
Bomat  1493,  and  in  1496,  Benaldna,  at  Bo- 
logiM.  The  QuA  niginal,  with  the  commenlary 
of  Simididns,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4b>. 
This  edition  was  soon  foUowed  by  nnmraons  others, 
as  the  woric  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  Tbe  best  among  the  snbsequent 
editions  are  thoae  of  Haloander  (NUmbets,  1529, 
Svo.),  Trineavelti  (Venice,  1535,  8vo.},  Nao- 
gsMgiiu  (Stnssbsig,  1514,  Sro.),  B^d  (Leyden, 
1670,  8T0.)t  SdmadtK  (Fnuokfiirt,  1723,  Sto.), 


and  Heyne  (Drsoden  and  Leipog,  1 756  and  1776). 
Tlie  best  among  the  recent  edhious  are  thoae  (tf 
Sdiweiriiihiaer  and  CcnBes,  in  the  eoUertions  above 
lefened  to.  In  conneziiM)  with  Epictetns,  we 
may  1^  mention,  IV.  Alifeof  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Althoogh  tbe  greater 
part  of  these  philoaophical  worics  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
tiarfsfai,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
downtona.  In  the  ease  of  the  SiorpiCBf,  Anian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  msaterTs  statements  and  expressions  if 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  histnkal  inaccoiwiea 
which  Epictetas  had  fisllen  into,  and  which  Aniu 
himself  was  well  aware  a£ 

Another  woric  in  which  Airian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  bis  gnide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  tbe 
chase  (KvnryitTwc^).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitatioD  irf  tbe 
latterX  but  it  fiwms  a  kind  «  suppleninit  to  Xano- 
phon's  woi^  in  as  nrach  as  he  tnats  only  sach 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  I^  HA- 
stenins  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zenne's  Opnscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider^  edition  <£  Xeoophon,  vA.  vi  The 
most  important  amoif  tba  wanes  in  wUek  ha  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

V 1.  His  account  of  the  Ariatie  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  {'Ivropfai  droSttrcMf  'AAs((M^oi% 
or  umply  'AydCoffif  'AAs^drSpov),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  diapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  uniiMtanatdj  exiaU  in  all  tbe  This 
great  woik  nminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thoroogh  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividneas  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  but  Ainan  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  woric 
one  of  tile  most  excellent  writers  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  umplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  ^t  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  histimcal  critic  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histMians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  tbe  vm  of  Lagns,  Aristobn- 
hu,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Eumenes  of  Car- 
dia,Nearchii8  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  biro  to  reject  the  acoonnts  of  sneb  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
bis  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
oomp.  Lncian,  Altx,  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  woi^  b^DS  with  the  death  of  PhiHp, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  aoeomit  of  tbe  oocnr- 
renoes  which  foUovrad  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  rf  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  woi^  indepmdent  of  those  already  inen- 
tioned,  is  the  deonesa  and  distinctness  with 
wbidt  lie  describes  all  military  movements  and 
opantiotB,  tbe  dmwing      of  the  armiaa  fiw  bai- 
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tie,  and  the  coniluct  of  battles  and  ticges.  In  all 
theie  mpecU  the  Anabasii  is  a  nuutarly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  ahowt  that  he  hinueir  possessed  a 
thorowh  practical  knowledge  of  militaiy  affiiin. 
He  ■ddom  introducea  apeeahea,  but  wfaemer  he 
doet,  he  ahowa  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
Boldiera  and  the  reply  of  Coeniis  (t.  25,  &c.), 
as  well  as  some  other  apeechea,  are  masteHy  apeci- 
tnens  of  oratory.  Ere^tiuiig,  moreoTer,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  Jus  narratiTe  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  cTerytfaing  superfluoua  in  ue  course 
of  hu  nariBtiTe,  that  we  are  indebted  for  bia 
separate  work, 

Vll.  On  India  fMuc^  or  rdli'Sun),  which  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  oontinoatum  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  iometimea  been  eonaidered  aa  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  qwaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  tlie 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  haa  been  aecoiuited  fat  fay  nrioua 
aui^o«tioD%  the  moat  ^bable  amopg  which  is, 
that  Arrian  ia  this  point  imitated  Cteaias  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account. 
The  first  part  of  Anian'a  Indica  contains  a  Tery 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Uegastbenes  and  BntosUwnes  aa 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  deacrip- 
tiun  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf^  which  is  based  entirely 

ri  the  IlBfNtirAow  ^  Neorcbus  the  Cretan,  and 
book  condudea  with  proofs,  that  tarHter  aonth 
th«  earth  ia  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.  Of  Airian's  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  CValguliui  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Fadns  (Pisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  ptinoepa  of  the  original  ia  that  by  Trin- 
camlli,  Vttuca,  I53fi»  Bm.  Amimg  die  subsequent 
editioDa  we  mention  onb-  those  of  Gerbd  (Stnub. 
I5S9,  8TD.1  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1675,  8to.), 
Blancard  (Anuterd.  1688,  8to.),  J.  OninoviuB, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsbuig  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notesof  0.  Raphelius(Amsteid,  1757,  8to.) 
uid  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabaus  and 
Indies  safiantdy,  the  ibnner  at  Leipzig,  1798,  Svo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  Svo.  The  best  mo- 
dem editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
EUendt  (Regimantii,  1832,  2  volb  8vo.)  and  of 
C  W.  Krilger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vd.  i.,  which  oon- 
tains  the  text  and  vaiious  readinga.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Anian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia,  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  ib»  more  ancient  writers  <tf  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  be  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Ahtni,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian — VIIL  hia  description  of  a 
▼ojflga  tmad  the  coaata  of  the  Enzine  (wcpfwAovt 
wwTov  E^cfiwv),  whidi  had  ondoobtedlj  been 
nada  Iqr  Anian  liiouNl£    The  staiting-pMiit  ia 


Trapezus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioscuriaa,  tba 
Cimmerian  and  Thiaoan  Bosporus,  and  Byiantinm. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  odier  a  Perii^ 
of  the  Euxine  and.tbe  Pafati  Haeotu.  Both  these 
worics  also  bear  the  name  of  Anian,  but  they  be- 
long o&doabtedly  to  a  hiter  period.  Theae  Peri- 
pluses  were  fiitt  print«d,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Clelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  aomeirfaat  better  byStui^  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
16B3  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
son's Geographi  Minores,  voL  L,  and  in  Gail's  and 
HoS&nann'a  collectioDa  of  the  nuHv  Oeogiapben. 

It  seema  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Airian  wrote,  IX.avorkonTBeticB(A^>«tTarr«Ket 
or  Wxtni  TOJCTunf).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  oan  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  aa  it  treato  of  scarcely  anything  else 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  but 
this  subject  is  diaaused  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shewa  the  peaeUcal  bunriedge  of  the  aathnr. 
The  fngmeot  ia  printed  in  Sdie&r^  odleetion  of 
anciont  works  on  tac^  (Upaula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  BIancard*s  collection  ot  the  minor  woriis  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  actirity  of  Arrian 
ooenrs  in  the  iMter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
Toted  wholly  to  the  composition  of  historiod  works. 
'  Their  number  waa  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance ;  bot  all  of  theae  later  productionB  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  &llen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  woriu  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
waa  nnable  to-  diaeow  tlia  titlea.  Bendes  aome 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  I4fe  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73,  b.),  XI.aLifeofTimoleon  (Phot /.c.]^  and 
XIL  a  Life  of  Tilliboms,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Ludan,  Ale^.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  fallowing  great  works  :  XIII.  A  Iliatwj'of  the 
suGoesaora  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rd  ftera'AXA^ 
(o^pec),  in  ten  b«^  of  which  an  vbttnct,  or 
rathef  an  enumeration  of  eontenla,  ia  preoored  in 
Photius.  {OxL  92.)  XIV.  A  History  of  the  Pai^ 
thiaufi  (nofrOimf),  in  17  books  (Phot  p.  17,0.),  the 
main  aubject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  the 
Romnna,  especially  under  Trajan.  XV.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (BtSofutdX  in  eight  books.  (Phot.  Cod. 
93 ;  comp.  p.  1 7,  a.)  This  woik  b^an  with  the 
mythical  age.  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  becanw  united  with  the 
Roman  eminre,  and  in  it  the  author  mentitmed 
aaveral  events  connected  irith  his  own  life.  Frmn 
a  quotation  in  £nsta^na(ad^oi«./(.viiLp.694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  ia 
highly  prob^de  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  (Comp^  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  11.  iv.  p.  490, 
T.  p.  S65,  XV.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  the 
Alani  ('AAwuc^  or  rd  kot*  'AAwotfi,  Phot  p.  1 7,  a. ). 
A  fraginent  entitled  iKTofts  kot*  'AAww',  describ- 
ing the  plan  ot  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  waa 
disooverM  in  the  aeventeentb  century  at  MDan : 
it  seems  to  have  bebnged  to  the  Hntmy  of  the 
Alaiu.  It  is  printed  in  the  coUectiona  of  Sehefier 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  worica  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhek.  Lemgo,  1792-1811,  3  voU.  Svo., 
which  however  has  no  merita  at  alL  (Sunt  Cnix, 
Emmea  eriL  du  Ameitm  fiutoriui  d'Alexamttt  la 
Oramdt  Paris,  1804,  f.  88,  &c;  Hlendt,  Zte  j<rn- 
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I  lArontm  SeHqmii,  Regimontii,  I8S6, 4to. ; 
P.  0.  Vsn  der  Chjt^  QnimeHtariMt  Geogn^AKUt  m 
ArrviMwm^  Lejden,  1828,  4b>.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  juriaconmdt,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and, 
acoording  to  tiio  conjecture  of  Orotiua,  ii  periiaM 
tliB  Mune  penni  with  the  orator  Arrianua,  who 
eorreapoDded  with  the  j-oiuger  Pliny.  (Plin, 
I  %  ii  11, 13,  ir.  8,  viii.  21.)  He  may  alab  po»- 
aiUy  be  identical  widi  the  AiriaDUS  Sennu,  pro*- 
fietiu  (imim,  wbow  opinion  concemSi^  a  consti- 
tution Dim  Trajaati  !>  cited  by  Abumua  Valeni. 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  14.  42.1  He  wnu  a  treatiM  de 
lidtn^ctk,  of  whidi  tae  weond  book  is  qnoled 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  frna  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit  3.  •.  II.)  In  that  extract,  Proculua,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  sud  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  lopposed  to  hare  written 
after  Arrianos.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Airianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  sereral  times 
mentioned.  (Majansios,  toL  li.  p.  219 ;  Zimmem, 
l&m.  Reekla-GeKUaUe,  I  §  90.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  CA^fftu,  A^|h«tt,  •Afifiga,  or 
Ottfi^aa),  a  descendant  of  AchiUeo,  and  one  of 
the  eaily  king*  of  the  MotoMiana  in  Epeims. 
When  be  came  to  the  posMssion  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  snrriring 
member  of  the  royal  &mDy,  his  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Atheni  with  this  view.  On  hii  return  be  dis- 
played so  mock  wisdom  that  he  won  the  aflection 
and  adnimtion  of  his  people.  He  fiamed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitiitiMi,  with  a  senate  and  annual  magistiates. 
The  aoconnts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  hisfamcal,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
aa  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  rp}-al  bouie 
of  Ute  M<4oBsians,  to  wbun  they  ascribed  the 
fantdation  of  their  nnlitiiial  inrtitnlions.  (Justin, 
niLS;  Pht.  Arril;  Pads.  i.  11.  |I0  The 
nand&ther  of  Pyrriiiu  also  bore  the  name  of 
Anmbaa.   (Diod.  zvi  72.)  [L.  S.} 

ATIRIUS  APER.  [Apm.] 
A'RRIUS  MENANDER.  [Hsnandik.] 
A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Vinua] 
A'RRIUSl   1.  Q.  Arrius,  pnetor,  b.c.  72, 
defeated  Ciixns,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of      men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spartacus.  (Liv.  BpiL  96.)   In  b.  c 
71i  Anins  was  to  have  iocoeeded  Verres  as  pro- 
mietor  in  ^y  (Cic  Ferr.  iL  15,  iv.  20;  Pteudo- 
AMni.«B<ScDfe.p.lOI,ed.Oreni),  but  died <hi  bis 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Oronov.  m  Cic  Din.  p.  383, 
ed.  OrelU.)  Cicero  (BnU.  69j  says,  that  Arrins  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  bat 
me  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Abrius,  a  son  of  tlie  preceding,  wis  an 
nnsonxsafhl  candidate  for  tha  eonsnbhip,  B.  c.  59. 
(Cic  ad  Alt.  ii  S,  7.)  He  was  an  iutrnte  fnend 
of  Cicen  (mFo^  12,  pn  AftL  17);  bnt  CicetD 
during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  oaodoct 
of  AixiuB.  {Ad  <^fi:l  3.) 

S.  C  Annius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Funniae, 
who  hononied  Cicero  with  mote  of  his  conpRny 
than  was  eoBvauiant  to  him,  &  c  59.  (GcadAU. 
ii.  14,  Ifi.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  phyncian  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  fint  eentoiy  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  1^ 
Plinj  {B.  JV.  xziz.  5)  as  having  pined  by  his 
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pnetiee  the  animal  income  of  250,000  lanwees 

(aboDt  2i;  Gd.).    This  may  give  us  some 

noboD  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Ahruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  trinmrirs,  and  killed,  B.  c  43.  His  ton 
esoKped,  bat  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  stamtiai,  a^en  she  heard  at 
the  death  of  her  ion.    (Appian,  B,  C.  n.  21.) 

2.  Arhuntius,  was  alu  proscribed  hj  the 
triumvirs  in  &  c  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
WBi  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ.  46 ;  VeU.  PaU  ii.  77.)  Thu  is 
pnbahly  the  same  Ainntiiis  who  commanded  the 
left  whig  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  c  31.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  85 ;  comp.  PluL 
AnL  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Armntius,  consul  in 
B.  c.  22  (Dion  CaM.  liv.  1 ),  who  qtpears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  shove,  and  may 
perfai^ie  also  be  the  same  as  ^e  L.  Aimntins,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  wtuHn  Cicero  mentions  f^ad 
FoM.  vii  IS)  in  a.  c.  58. 

8.  h.  AaRUNTiua,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  D.  6.  Aognstns  was  Hud  to  hare  declared  io  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enongji  to  seiaatt, 
if  an  opptotnnity  presented.  This,  as  well  aa  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  D.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sul^ 
iecL  The  pnvinoe  of  Spain  had  been  asugned  to 
him,  bat  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  hbn  at 
Rone  ma  yean  after  his  ifp<antment,  atid  obliged 
him  to  gomn  the  province  by  his  legates.  Us 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  nibsequeatly  charged  in  a.  o.  37, 
as  an  acemnplice  in  the  erimes  of  AlboeiUa ;  and 
though  his  niends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  suo- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accoidingly  pat  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  reins.  (Tac  Ann.  L  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi.  27.  Hut.  iL  Sbr.Am».  ri.  5,  7.  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Iviil  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Armntius  or  his  latber,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Panic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust.    (Senec^^wf.  114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUa  [CaLsuB.] 

ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stsila.] 

ARS A'CES  ('Apotinii),  the  name  of  die  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
SBodae.  Pott  (EtjfmoUigitdm  Fondua^fem,  ii.  p. 
17S)BimoseB  that  it  signifies  the,**  Shah  ot  King 
of  the  Arii  but  it  occurs  as  a  PeoMan  name  long 
befim  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeochylns 
(Am  957)  speaks  of  an  Aisaces,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctenas  {Pen.  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says  ^ 
Arsaeea  was  the  original  name  of  Aitaxerxes 

Arsacib  is  Tsrioasly  i^nesented  hj  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xL  p.  515;  Anian,  op.  PiaL 
Cod.  58,  pi  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodian,  vi  2; 
Moms  Choc  i.  7.)  Jnstin  (xlL  4J  says,  that  he 
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wu  of  UDcertain  origin.  He  seems  howerer  to 
han  been  of  the  ScTthisn  nee,  and  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbonibood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 

Ss  {L  £.),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  nnder- 
bg  hj  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  miffrated  from 
the  great  race  ot  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
abon  the  Palaa  llaeotti,  and  who  lud  settled 
near  the  Ochu*.  Bat  from  whaterer  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scjthians.  (Curt. 
Ti.  2  i  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Crtus.  24 ;  Isidor. 
Oriff.  ix.  2.)  ArsBces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
Tnloar,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plnnder,  inTsded  Partbia  with  his  baiid  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obl«ned  the  roya]  power.  This  ts  the  account 
given  by  Justin  {L  c),  which  is  ia  itself  natural 
and  probable,  bnt  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian,  According  to  Arrian 
(op.  PhaL  Cod.  53),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
MOBS  and  Uridatei,  the  descendants  of  Arsacei, 
the  son  ofPhriqutns.  Phoedea,  the  satrap  <tf 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  ilain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellns  (p.  284)  is  again 
di^rent  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Photius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  as  the  account  of  Arrian  most  fiuthfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brotheia  Arsacea  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Aitazerzea,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
nans,  were  satnps  of  Bactria  at  the  some  time  as 
the  Maoedonian  Agathodes  governed  Persia  (by 
iriikh  he  means  ^thia)  as  Eparch.  Agathodes 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  yeata,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridatea,  who  teigned  37  year^ 

The  time,  at  whidi  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
pUce,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
whidi  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  giynt  by  Eu- 
lelniis,  who  fixes  it  at  b.  a  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol,  iiL  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xlL  4,  5),  who 
is  Mowed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus 
(zxiiL  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  wiA  Theodotns,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Sdancns  CaUinicns,  the  sncceasot  of  Antiochus 
IL  in  a  great  battle,  die  anniverary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  bj  the  Pbrthians,  as  the  com- 
nteDcenwnt  of  their  Uber^.  According  to  Posi- 
donina  (op.  A&m.  it.  p.  153,  a.X  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Anacea  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsacea  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
oiganixation  of  his  kingdom,  boitt  a  dty,  called 
Dara,  on  the  mountain  ZapoOTtenon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  dd  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  pven  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
((^  i^wftZ  «.)•  according  to  whidi  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  IL,  when  he  says  that  the  fwmer 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  we 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arbacbs  IL,  TtUDATBS,  reigoed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probaUy  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

Arsacss  III.,  ARTAB1NU8  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  III.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  n.  c. 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  him,  and  rece^daed  him 
as  king.  (Poiybi  x.  27—31 ;  Justio,  xli.  5.) 
The  levetie  of  tiie  annexed  oinn  represents  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BAJIAEM 

HEFAAOT  APSAKOr.* 

AtlSACBS  IV.,    PBIAPiTItJS,  SOB  of  the  Jffe- 

ceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Aitahanna.  (Jvstin, 
xlL  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Ahsacxs  v.,  PhraatxbI.,  subdued  theUardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdm 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin.  xlL  5.)  ^  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscriptioB 
BASIAEflZ  BASIAEON  HETAAOT  APJAKOT 
EIMtANCnX 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  d 
**  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his  nnmeroui  vic- 
tories. 

Arsaces  VL,  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  man  of  distinguished 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  f^P^ 
He  conquered  Eucraddes,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  noA 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sul^ 
dued  all  the  pee^  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medcs  and  Elymaeaiih 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  em- 
pire extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syna, 
marched  agmnst  Mithridates ;  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, bnt  was  afterwarda  t^en  prisoner  in  b.  c 
138.   Mldiridates, however, treated  himwilhR- 

*  The  number  ot  coins,  belonging  to  the  Arss- 
cidae,  is  very  large,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  oet«^ 
mine  with  certainty  to  which  individual 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  ana  k« 
placed  nnder  the  kings  to  which  they  are  asugi"^ 
in  tbe  catakigne  of  the  Btitish  Museum. 
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ipect,  ind  gaT«  him  liU  danghter  Rhodogune  in 
mairiage;  but  the  marriage  appear*  not  to  hnre 
been  lolemnized  till  the  acceuion  of  hi*  son  Phraa- 
tca  II.  Mithridatei  died  during  the  captivity  of 
Demetiina,  between  b.  c  138  and  130.  He  is 
deicribed  at  a  juat  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  gire  way  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  introduced 
among  his  people  the  beit  lawa  and  uiages,  which 
he  found  among  the  nalioni  he  had  conquered. 
(Justin,  xii.  6 ;  Oros.  t.  4;  Strab.  id.  pp.  516, 
517,  524,  Ac:  Appian,  Syr.  ti7;  Jiutin,  xxxvL 
1,  xxxviiL  9 ;  Joieph,  AnL  xiiL  9  ;  1  Maaxib.  c 
14;  Diod.  £»c.  p.  597,  ed.  Weso.)  The  reverw 
of  the  annexed  coin  baa  the  inicription  BASIAEIIZ 
MEFAAOT  APiAKOT  «IA£AAHNOX 


Arsacxs  VII.,  PRXAA-m  IL,  the  xm  of 
the  preceding,  waa  attacked  by  Antiochua  VII. 
(Sidetea),  who  defeated  Phiaatea  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, bnt  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
his  life  in  battle,  8.  c  128.  [See  p.  199,a.]  Phraa- 
tes  toon  met  with  the  same  bte.  The  Sc3rthiana, 
who  had  been  itirited  by  Antiochoa  to  assist  him 
■gainst  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  bll  of 
the  former ;  bat  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraatea  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  Antiochns,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
■errice,  deserted  from  him,  and  rerenged  the  iU- 
treatroent  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraar 
tes  and  the  destruction  of  his  anny.  (Justin, 
xxxviii  10,  xlii.  1.)  The  re»erse  of  the  annexed 
coin  haa  the  inscription  BASIAEflS  MErAAOT 
AP2AK0T  eEOnATOPOS  NIKATOPOX 


AsfiACBB  VIII.,  Ahtabanus  IL,  the  yonngeat 
brother  of  Anaces  VI.,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Arsace*  IV.,  and  consequently  the  nncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thtwarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Jusdn, 
iliL  2.) 

Arsacxh  IX.,  MiTBRmATxs  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  proaecnted  many  wars  witb*>ucceas, 
and  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  he  obtained  the  funuune  of  Great.  He 
defeated  the  Scythian*  in  several  battles,  and  also 
carried  on  waragunst  Artavasdea,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  his  nign  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official  conunonication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
sent  an  ambassador,  Orobozus,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  b.  c.  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
sanes  I.  to  Cappadocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  which  seems  to  hare  t>een  granted. 
(Justin,  xUL  2;  Plut.  Sulia,  5.)    Joatin  (xlii.  4) 


hot  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
>.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Aksaces  X.,  Mnascirvh?  The  raccessor  of 
Araaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnaacires  mentioned  hy  Lucian 
{Maerob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety'tix; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Aknacih  XI.,  Sanatrockh,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  iiinatruces  ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sioatrocle*.  He  had  lived 
aa  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacauiaces,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  tha 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  waa  already  eighty 
yeara  of  Bge.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  diml 
while  Lucullus  was  engaged  in  tAe  war  against 
Tigraoes,  about  B.  c  70.  {Lacna,  Maeni.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Appian,  MUkr.  104.) 

Aksacks  XII.,  Phraates  III.,  snmanied 
Btit  (Phlegon,  I.e.),  the  soa  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pontua  and  Tigtanes  applied  to 
Phraataa  for  asaiatance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  waa  at  enmity  with 
Tigrmnes,  because  he  had  drpnved  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Niaibis  and  part  of  Mewpotamia.  Among 
the  fragmenU  of  Sallust  {Hid.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
tetter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occaaioiu  LucuUna,  aa  aoon  aa  he 
heard  of  thia  embassy,  also  acnt  one  to  Phraates, 
who  diamiaaed  both  with  &ir  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Uion  Cassius,  concluded  an  uUiance  with  the 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker ; 
DionCaas,  xxxr.  1, 3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  AfitAr. 87; 
Pint.  LttcuU.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cnlluB  in  the  command,  &  c  6b',  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranet, 
had  fled  afier  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranea  hia 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  waa  induced  by  hia  aou- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  adi-anced  aa  far  aa 
ArtoxBta,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  aon-in-law  to  beniege  the  city.  As  soon  aa  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigranea  then 
fled  to  hia  grandfether  Mithridates,  and  afterwarda 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  waa  unable 
to  aaaiat  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  hia  &ther,  who  aurrendered  on  his 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  &ther  and  the  son,  and  promiaed  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene ;  but  aa  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reserved  for  hia  trinmpk  When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  aa  hia  aon-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominiona  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  waa  nearer  to  hia 
bther  than  bis  &ther-in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
waa  jusL  (Dion  Cats,  xxivi  28,  34—36 ;  PluL 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104, 105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  hod  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  t«  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
**  king  of  kings."  Bnt  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambasaadora  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigtanea,  the 
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Armeniaii  king,  implored  Pompey*i  aanstaaee,  the 

Roman  general  jud|^  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthian^,  alleging  at  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cast,  xxxvii,  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  bis  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

AasAcm  XIII^  Mithridates  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  fiither  appaient- 
h'  during  the  Armenian  war.  On  hia  return 
nom  Armenia,  Mithiidates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodea,  Orodes  appears  to  have  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  hare  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  ai^died  to  the 
Roman  general,  Oabiniiu,  in  Sjrna,  &  c.  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  lilm  to  Purtnia,  hut  Mon  after 
relinqoidted  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  however, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  uege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cast, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.5l ;  Joseph.  £.J.  1  8.  §  7.) 

Arsackh  XIV.,  Ohodbs  L,  the  brother  of  the 
jWBceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whoia  geneml 
Surenas  defiMted  Crass  lu  and  the  Romans,  in  &  c 
£3.  [CitASStJS.]  The  death  of  Craaaaa  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  anny  spread  oniveraal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenaa,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  anny 
to  hia  son  Pacoms,  who  was  then  atill  a  yoath. 
The  Parthiam,  after  obtaining  pouesuou  of  all  the 
country  east  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
B.  c  51*  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassins.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  moch  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paconia,  but  in  rrality  under  that  of 
OsaceB,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  fkr  as  Antioch,  hut  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoneiu,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.  Osaces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrewfrom  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  zl.  28,  29  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  18,  21,  ad 
Fam.  XV.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  tame  year,  induced  Omoda- 
pantes,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sua- 
pected  by  his  bther  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xliL  4.)  Justin  (L  o.)  teenu  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sias. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  aad  Pompey,  the  latter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  asuatance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  aa  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  I.  c)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi- 
nated, &  c  44 ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Bnuu  ud  (Plains  leut  Labienus,  the  iod  of 


Caesar'^  general,  T,  Unenns,  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.  This  was  promised ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Catiius 
fell  (b.  c  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  than. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  Bast  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienus  advised  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seise  the  opportoni^  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodes  aocurdingly  ^aced  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  Lalnentu  and  Psorns. 
They  crossed  the  Enphntes  in  B.  c.  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony^  quaestor. 
Uvbienns  penetrated  into  Cilida,  where  he  took 
SaxB  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sab- 
doing  Asia  Minor,  Pacorus  was  proaecntiag  eon- 
qnesU  with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoeniria,  and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  his  inactivity.  He  sent  against  the 
Panhiana  Ventidius,  the  ablest  of  his  legates,  who 
soon  changed  the  face  of  alfiurs.  He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  B.  c.  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.  By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwardt  of 
Pham^tes,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24 — 41;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  78 ;  Uv.  127 ;  Flor.  iv.  9 ;  Plot 

Anitm.  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  r.  65.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  B.  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  completely  de- 
fen  ted  in  the  distrirt  called  C}rrrhetdce.  Pacorus 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  whidi  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crastna  bad 
fallen,  fifteen  youa  before.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19, 
20;  Pint  i<iUo«.  c.  34  ;  Ur.  EpiL  128;Oios.vL 
18;  Justin,  L  c)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refuted 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  Wei^ied 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  sunen- 
dered  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  hit 
life-time.  (Justin,  tc;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  annexed  cmn  is  BA21AEAS 
BA2IA£nN  AP2AKO(T)  ETEprET(ar)  KIH- 
*ANOTZ  *IA£AAHNO(Z). 


Arsacbs  XVq  PaBAATBB  IV.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodes, 

commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  wot  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  family 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  tJie  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  lus  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (b,  c  37) 
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and  among  tli«  real  HoiiMan,wbo  wwom  rftbe 
nost  diftingniihed  men  in  Puthia.  At  the  insti- 
ratioD  of  Monaeeea,  Antony  reeoWed  to  innde 
Puthia,  and  proniiaed  Monaeses  the  kingdom, 
PhtnlM^  abmned  at  thi^  indnced  Honaewt  to 
retain  to  him ;  bat  Antony  notwithstanding  |m>- 
■evered  in  hia  intendon  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
waa  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (b.  a  36) 
that  he  commenced  hia  march,  aa  he  waa  unable  to 
tear  himself  awa;  from  Cleopatra.  Tho  expedition 
waa  a  pcrtBct  fiulare ;  he  waa  deceived  by  the 
Annenian  king,  Artavaadea,  and  was  induced  by 
bin  to  invade  Media,  where  lie  laid  aiege  to 
Pnuw|»  or  PraUa.  His  legate,  Statlanua,  mean- 
time waa  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans ;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
waa  at  length  obliged  to  niae  the  siege  and  retire 
from  tlie  Goontiy.  In  hia  ntreat  tlinugfa  Media 
and  Azmania  he  hat  a  gnat  number  of  men,  and 
with  Rcst  diffiealw  readied  the  Araxea  witli  a 
part  of  his  troopa.  (Dion  Caac  die  2S--31;  PhiL 
Ant  cc.  37^1 ;  Stnb.  xL  p.  638,  tee.  i  Liv. 
EpU.  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  aocn  aftei^ 
waida  between  Antony  and  Octavianua  compelled 
the  former  to  give  np  his  intuition  «f  Mgl^  ia- 
Tading  Parthia.  He  fortned,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  ut  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  reoenllT  conquered.  Bat  as  soon  aa 
Antonj  had  withdrawn  Iiia  tioopa  in  order  to 
oppoae  Oetavianos,  the  Parthian  king  orenan  both 
Media  and  Annenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artazias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  CaHB.zlix.44.}  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  of  Phraatea  had  produced 
a  rebellioa  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
conntij,  and  Tiridatea  produmed  Icing  in  hia 
■tewL  Phraatea,  however,  waa  soon  leMored 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridatea  fled  to  Augustus,  ca^ 
rying  with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phiaates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  reatoratiob  of  his  son  and  Tiridatea., 
AognatUB,  however,  refused  to  sanendtf  the 
htm ;  but  he  sent  lad  Iiis  ton  to  Phraatea,  m 
cmMliti(m  of  hia  annendering  the  Roman  standarda 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Ciassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  yean  aftervnuds  (b.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  nnivenal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tti- 
nmphal  arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  oDe  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Sioku 
RncBPTiB.  (Dion  Cats.  IL  18,  liii.  33,  liv,  8 ; 
Justin,  zHL  5 ;  Soet.  ..li^.  21 ;  Hor.£^ll8. 
56,  Cbim  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  TriiL  ii.  1.  228,  FatL 
TL  467,  Ar,  Am.  i  179,  &c ;  Propert.  iL  10,  iiL 
4,  liL  S.  49,  iv.  6. 79 ;  Eckhel,  vi  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraatea  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
firai  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
deHveied  thnn  up  to  Augustus,  not  thnnigh  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  I^rthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  acoord- 
ing  to  othus,  thnagh  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
Jmt,  Thermusa,  by  whom  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
niaatacct.  (Tac  Ann.  ii  I;  Joseph.  Ant.  zviii. 
3-84;  Sttah.  xtL  f.  74&)   In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  q>pointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1 1 ;  VelL  iL  101  ;  Tac  Ann.  u.  4.) 
He  was  ahortly  afierwarda  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermun,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsacea  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsacks  XVI.,  PuBAATACU,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  aa  the  miuder  of  his  Esther  and  the 
report  that  he  eommitted  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  nee  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  fnm  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  aakim 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  fanily  tiie  Araacldaa. 
(Joseph.  c) 

AnucBS  XVII.,  Oaonsa  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  abort  time,  as  he  waa  killed  by  the  Par- 
thiaaa  oo  account  of  hii  eroAw.  Upon  hit  de^ 
the  Pardiians  appUed  to  tlia  nonana  fcr  Vooonea, 
one  <rf  the  sons  of  Phraatea  who  was  ooeord- 
in^y  granted  to  them.  (Joamb.  L  a;  Tacw  Amt. 
u.  1—4.) 

AaaAcxs  XVIII.,  Vononxs  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  Hia  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  ntore  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habiu  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects They  therefore  invited  Artabanua,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Anaddae,  to  take  poasesuon  of  tbe  kingdom. 
ArtabanuB  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwarda 
drove  Vononea  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  ia  which  province  the  Roman  govemm^ 
Creticus  Silanns,  alhiwed  him  to  reude  with  tita 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwarda 
be  was  removed  by  Oermanicos  to  PompeiopoliB  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  tbe  request  of  Artabanua,  who 
b^ged  uat  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reude  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Oermanicus  wished  to 
put  an  a&ont  upon  Piso,  with  wh<Hn  Vononea 
was  very  intimate.  Ia  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vononea  attempted  to  escape  f^  Pcmpeio- 
poiis,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortlv  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  waa  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  I,  c  Tac. 
Ann.  iL  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Saet.  7%er.  c  49.) 

AasACBS  XIX.,  Aktabanus  IIL,  obtuned 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vononea 
in  A.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
neat  canse  of  conlentira  between  him  and  the 
Roraana ;  bnt  dnring  the  Ufe-timfl  of  Oeimanicn^ 
Artabanua  did  not  attempt  to  snze  the  country. 
OermanicDs,  on  hia  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  16, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  sod  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  ArmeniauB  iri^ed  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  roigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III. ;  and  about  the  aame  time,  Artabanua  sent  an 
embaaay  to  Getmanieiis  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romana.   (Tac^  Ann.  iL  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Oermamcus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  RomauB  vrith  contoupt,  placed 
Aisaoes,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vononea  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia. He  also  oppressed  his  Kibject%  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthians,  Sin- 
nacea,  and  the  eimach,  Abdua,  deapstched  on 
embaaay  to  Hb^aa  in  a.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
•end  to  Parthia  Phraatea,  one  of  the  aons  of 
Phreatea  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phisates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  waa 
carried  off  by  a  diaease,  which  waa  brought  on  by 
his  diausing  the  Roman  mode  of  liTing,  to  which 
be  had  beim  accnatomed  for  to  many  yeara,  and 
■doptiag  the  l^nhian  habits.  As  aoon  aa  Tiberius 
heaid  a  hit  death,  he  set  up  Tiridatea,  another  of 
the  AraMidaet  aim  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  indnced  Bfithridatea  and  hia  brother  Pharaa- 
manea,  Iberian  prince*,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberiana  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  aemnta  of  Araacea,  the  aon  of  Arta- 
banoa,  to  jmt  him  to  death,  th»  aabdved  the 
count^.  Ondei,  laotber  wn  of  ArtabaniiB,  ma 
aent  againat  them,  but  waa  entirely  defeated  by 
Phorannanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Aitabanua  waa 
obliged  to  teare  hia  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyramians  and  Caimanians,  Hereupon 
Vitellina,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crosaed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridatea  on  the  throne. 
In  the  (allowing  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  j^ous  of  the  power  of  Abdageaes, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridatea,  recalled  Artabanua, 
who  in  hia  turn  compelled  Tiridatea  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Toe  Am.  n.  31—37,  41—44 ;  Dioii 
Caaa.  Inii  26  ;  Joeeph.  Ant,  xrSi,  5.  §  4>)  Wheo 
Tiberiua  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded VitelliuB  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banua (Joseph.  AnL  xriii.  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanua,  according  to  Suetonina  (T^ier.  c  66), 
aent  a  letter  to  Tiberiua  apbmkling  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  adriaing  him  to  aatia^  the  hatred  of 
hia  dtiiena  by  a  volontaiy  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberiua,  Artabauus  sought  to  extend  his  king^ 
dom  i  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attadi 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lioa,  who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  aacri- 
ficed  to  the  images  of  Augutna  aiid  Caligula. 
(Dion  Caaa.  liz.  27  ;  Suet.  VUtO.  2,  Cb%  14, 
with  Emeati's  Excursua.) 

Subsequently,  Artabuma  was  agun  expelled 
from  his  king^  b^  the  Parthira  noblea,  but  waa 
natored  by  we  mediatuin  <tf  Intea,  king  Adi»- 
bene,  who  waa  allowed  in  conaeqnence  to  wear  hia 
tioia  upr^ht,  and  to  aleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privilegea  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia.  Soon  afterworda,  Artabanua  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Baidanes.  Bardanea  made 
war  upon  latea,  to  whom  his  fiunily  was  ao  deeply 
indebted,  merely  becauae  he  refiiaed  to  aanat  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romana ;  but  when  the 
Parthiana  perceived  the  intentiona  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotaizea.  Thia  ia  the  account  given 
by  Jo«ephu8  {AnL  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanea 
and  Gotanea,  and  di^ra  fnm  that  of  Tadtua, 
which  is  briefly  aa  fbllowa, 

Arsacxb  XX.,  GoTAozas,  ancceedad  hia  &- 
ther,  Artabanua  III. ;  but  in  ctmsequence  of  hia 
cruelty,  the  Parthiana  invited  his  brother  Bardanea 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  wai  enaned  between  Uie 
two  brotbero,  which  terminated  by  Gotanea  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  reriiing  into 
Hyrouia.  (Tac  Anm.  xi.  8,  9.) 

AaSACBS  XXI.,  Baroanxb,  the  brother  of 
the  ^Hading,  atten^ted  to  t«coTW  Annenia,  but 


was  deterred  from  hia  design  by  Vibiua  Morans, 
the  govemor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  hia  brothn 
Gotanea,  who  had  repented  of  hia  leaignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne ;  but  hia 
snocyaes  led  him  to  treat  his  aubjects  with  hau^- 
tinesa,  who  accor^gly  put  him  to  death  while  he 
waa  hunting,  A.  d.  47.  His  death  occasioned  freah 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotanes ;  but  as  be  alao  govoned  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthiana  aecietly  ^i^ied  to  the  o^enr 
Claudiua,  to  bq  him  to  aend  them  from  Rome 
Mehecdaiea,  the  nandaon  of  Phnates  IV.  Cho- 
dins  complied  with  tbor  request,  and  commanded 
the  govemor  of  Syria  to  oseiat  Meherdatea.  Throu^ 
the  treachery  of  Abgarua,  king  of  Edeasa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdatea  were  mbied ;  he  waa  drfeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  priaoner  by  Gotane^  who  died 
himaelf  ahoitly  afkerwardo,  aboot  a.  d.  50.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xL  10,  xiL  10—14.) 

Aksacks  XXII.,  VoNONBS  II.,  aucceeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotanea,  at  which  time 
be  ma  aatmp  of  Medio.  Hia  reign  was  short 
(Tac.  Anm,  ziL  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

AasACis  XXIIL,  Volooksks  I.,  the  sim 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xii.  14,  44) ;  bat  according  to  Jo- 
aephuB,  the  son  of  Artabanua  III.  {AnL  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  ^r  hia  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tignnocerta,  the  chief  dtiea  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamiatna,  the  Iboian, 
who  had  uaurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridatea,  having  pierioualy 
given  Media  to  bis  other  brother,  Paconia.  These 
occurrences  exdted  conaiderable  alarm  at  Rome,  aa 
Nero,  who  had  just  aocended  the  throne  (a.  n.  55), 
waa  only  aeventeen  yean  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  [ffepanUiona  to  oppoae  the  PartMans, 
and  aent  Domitiua  Corbulo  b>  take  posaeuion  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthiana  had  meantime 
vrithdrawn,  and  Qnadiatus  Ummidiua  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeaes  waa  persuaded  by  Coibnlo 
and  Ummidiua  to  condude  peace  with  the  Romana 
and  nve  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Araaddae ; 
wliMU  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  mora  conveniently  [ovpare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  riv^  (Tac  Ann.  ziL  50,  xiii. 
5—8.)  Throe  yean  afterwarda  (a.  d.  53),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romana ;  for  Vologeaea  could  not  endure 
Tiridatea  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Aime- 
nia,  which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  isceive  it  aa  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  howevw,  teimioaled  in  &vour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Rnsan  general,  ioA  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  alao  obtained  poaaesdoi 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  aurrendered  to  him.  Tiri- 
datea vraa  driven  out  of  Armenia ;  and  Coibulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cappadodan  Tigranea,  the  gnndson  of  king  Arcbe- 
lauB,  and  gave  certun  parts  of  Annenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kingo  who  bad  aanated  him  tn  the  war. 
After  making  theae  amngementa,  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  34-41,  xir.  '23- 
26;  DionCaas.bdi.19,20.)  Vologesea,  however, re- 
solved to  make  anotiier  Mtempt  to  recovn  Annenia. 
He  made  prepantiona  to  invade  Sj-ria  bimaeU^  and 
aent  Monaeaea,  one  of  his  generala,  and  Mono- 
bozus.  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigranea 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  aocoidingly 
entered  Annoiia  and  laid  aiege  to  Tignnoeota, 
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bat  were  unable  to  take  it.  Aa  Volugeaei  alw 
found  that  Corbolo  had  taken  ever;  precaution  to 
aeenn  ^lu,  he  aeat  ambaaaadon  to  Corbnlo  to 
aolidt « tnce,  tliat  h«  might  decpatcli  an  embauy 
to  Rome  conceming  the  Itnnt  of  peace.  Tbii  was 
granted;  but  aa  no  ntiifitctoiy  answer  wai  ob- 
tained from  Nero,  Vologeiea  invaded  Armenia, 
where  he  gsined  conatderable  adrantagea  over 
CaeaenninuB  Paetna,  and  at  length  beaimd  him 
in  hia  wintei^quarterB.  Paetna,  alarmed  at  hia 
aitoatios,  agreed  with  Vdomtea,  that  Aiuenia 
ahould  be  aunendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
ahoold  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
cemntiy,  a.  d.  62.  Shortly  aAer  this,  Vologesea 
MDt  another  embassy  to  Rome;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  aorrender  Armenia  to  Tiridatea,  provided  the 
latter  wonld  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
from  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
tbeae  conditions;  and  Tiiidatea  repured  to  Rome, 
A.  D.  63,  where  he  was  recaved  with  extraordinary 
aplendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac^M.  zv.  1^18,25—81;  DionCasa, 
Im.  20—23,  liiii.  1—7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
deaUi,  Vologeaes  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
oCbtii^  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
offer  was  declined  by  Vespauan.  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeaes send  amhaMadon  to  the  senate,  and  he 
aeenred  peace  to  him.  (Ta&tfultv.fil.)  Vologesea 
afterwards  sent  an  emfaes^  to  Titns,  as  he  was 
Ktaning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gntolate  him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  d.  72), 
he  sent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Antiochus,  the  deposed  king  of  C<»n- 
magem  ( JosMdu  A  ■/.  m  5,  {  2,  7>  §  8 ;  ootnp. 
DionCaaa-lxvi.  Hi  Snet.JVer.87.)  InA.0.75, 
Vologesea  sent  agun  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
uaist  the  Parthians  Hgiunat  the  Alani,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them ;  but  Ve^nsian  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
noeddle  in  other  people's  affiiirs.  (Dion  Cass.  IxrL 
15;  Suet.  Dom.-2i  Joseph.  B.J.  vu.  7.  g  4-) 
Vologesea  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plin.  H.  A'  tL  30.)  He  seems  to  hnva  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Arsacks  XXIV^  PACOKOfl,  ncceeded  his 
father,  Volt^esea  L,  and  was  a  emtempamry  of 
Domitian  and  Tnjan;  but  scarcely  anything  ia 
tecoided  of  his  reign.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  36),  and  it  i^tpeara  from  Pliny  (£/>.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decel»lus,  the  king 
of  the  Dodans.  It  waa  probably  this  Pacorua 
who  fi)rtified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Cteaiphon. 
f  Amm.  Blaic.  tj™,  6.) 

AnaACBfi  XXV.,  Crosross,  called  by  Dim 
Caasius  OsRoxs,  a  younger  son  of  Vologesea  I., 
succeeded  hia  brother  Paoinis  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar^ 
menia,  expelled  Exedares,  the  stm  of  Tiridatea, 
who  lud  been  appointed  king  by  the  Rmnana,  and 
ffm  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthamasiiis,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Poooms.  Trajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east,  conquered  Annenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama- 
■ins  also  fel!  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Avg^im,  the  ruler  of  Edeasa,  Trajan 
oTcmn  the  northern  part  of  Hesopotamia,  took 
Ninlus  and  aevenl  other  cities,  an<C  after  a  moat 
^orioiia  ainqwign,  returned  to  Antioch  to  winter. 


A.  D.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  snniMne  of  i'oitUm  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Opiimnt  fiom  the  aenate.  Paithia  waa  at 
this  ttme  torn  by  dvil  eommotiwu,  which  rendered 
the  conqneau  of  Trajan  oU  the  easer.  In  the 
apring  of  the  following  year,  a.  D.  115,  he  croaeed 
the  Tigris,  took  Cteuphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  tiiese  conquests,  he  s^ed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  his  absence  there  waa  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Puthiana.  He  immediately  sent 
againat  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximua  and 
La«u%  A.  n.  116,  the  former  of  whiKu  waa  dellEated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  bnt  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  rcgi^ned  the  dtiea  of  Niulna, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamospates  king  of  Parthia.  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upcm  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  1 17),  ^e  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspetes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  thor 
former  king,  Choaroea.  But  Hadrian,  vha  had 
aucceeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Tnijan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar^ 
riaons  frnn  SCeaopotania,  Aiqrriai  and  Bal^kmia, 
and  made  dw  Eophratet,  aa  b^He,'the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  enqare.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes'  death  is  unknown;  but  daring  the 
remainder  of  hia  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  aa  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass.  IxviiL  17—38 ;  Anid.  Vict  Caet.  e.  18  ; 
Pans.  V.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c  21.) 

Arsacks  XXVII.,  VoLooESBS  IL,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
tbovX  A.  n.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
mn  by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Caa- 
sius, Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadoda,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologesea,  and  partiy  throngh 
^r  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  CappadociL 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  15.)  During  the  reign  U  Ha- 
drian, Vologesea  umtmnad  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  IHus, 
A.  n.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commouorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
vii  pp.  5, 10, 11.)  These  Mendly  relationa,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  nndisturtied.  VohMeaea 
sdicited  from  Autouinaa  the  reatcmtian  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthm,  wldch  had  been  token  by 
Tnyao,  bnt  did  not  obtain  his  request  He  made 
ptqian^ns  to  invade  Armenia,  but  waa  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(CapitoL  Alton.  Piaif  c  9.) 

AasACis  XXVIIL,  Volooxbbs  IIL,  imbaUy 
a  son  of  the  tneeeding,  'begm  to  leign  according 
to  cmna  (Edcnel,  liL  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  Daring 
the  nign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  thia  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  a.  d.  162,  Vt^ogeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  piecea  a  Ronan  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Severianus,  at  El^ia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidina  Comelianoa, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waate  every  thing 
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bo&M  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  VeniB  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  AnUoch,  he 
nauuDed  in  tlut  city  sod  gare  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cauio*,  who  wcm  dim  Vologeaea 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  suceeu  by  in- 
vading MeBopotamia  and  Auyiia.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctoiphon,  both  of  which  he  lacked 
and  Mt  on  fire,  but  on  hit  march  homewardi  lort 
a  graat  number  of  his  troop*  by  diseasea  and 
faniinf.  Meantime  StaUni  Prianu,  who  had  been 
•ent'into  Armenia,  was  equally  Bnooessful.  He 
entirely  eubdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capilol.  (Dion  Caw.  btx.  2,  IxxL  2  ;  Lucian, 
J/ftp.  Pmwiom.  c  27 ;  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  PkU.  cc 
8,  9,  Verm,  cc  6,  7 ;  Eatrop.  tol  10.)  Thii 
war  eeema  to  have  been  followed  by  the  ceenoD  of 
Meac^tamia  to  the  Ronuua. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfitD  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kingi. 
SeTeral  modem  writers  indeed  luppose,  that  Uie 
cveftts  related  above  under  Vologeses  III^  hap- 
in  the  reign  of  Vologeaea  II.,  and  UuU  the 
COD  tinned  to  reign  till  ehwtly  before  the 
deBthorCoiiimodus(A.  D.192);  bnt  this  is  highly 
improbable,  aa  Vologeaea  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  A.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed frnn  Eckhel,  it  it  also  improbable  that  be 
should  have  been  die  Vologeses  spoken  of  is  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  a.  d.  212,  We  are 
thoefbie  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  baa  been  mentioned  by  modem 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

AaaACis  XXIX,,  Voloubsbs  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  thnnu  in  the  ratgn  of  Commo- 
dos.  In  the  cmtest  between  Pescemuos  Niger 
and  Sevems  for  the  empire,  i.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thians  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marebed  against  the  Parthians.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  nitenected  and  conpletelf  sno- 
cessfiiL  He  took  Ctesiplion  after  an  obstinate  re- 
ustance  in  A.  d.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  1,  9,  10 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sner.  cc  lit,  16.)  Rnmac  (ad  Dkm  Cat*.  L  c) 
supposes  that  ^is  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sonatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Ca«sius  tells  us,  tbit  Severus  gmnted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  wry 
confused.  On  Uie  de«th  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asimder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12.) 
Ahsacis  XXX.,  VoLOGSBBS  v.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  aa  already  ranariMd, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  CaracaUa  made  war  in  a.  n.  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tiridates  and  Aih 
tiochns,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthians 
thiDDgh  Eur  delivered  up  the  person*  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  19.)  He  ^tpears 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  bis 
brother  Artabanus. 

AasACBS  XXXI.,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last 
king  of  Parthia,  was  ■  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Volc^ses  IV.  According  to  He- 
rodian, Caracalia  entered  Parthia  in  a.  d.  316, 
under  petence  of  seeking  the  dan^ter  of  Artaba- 
nus in  marriage  i  and  when  Aitabanu*  went  to 
meet  him  uDaimed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  ticachenusly  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  swo^ ;  Artabanus 
himsdf  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  Casstue 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
doubter  in  marriage  to  Canwalla,  and  that  the 
latter  Uid  waste  in  consequence  the  conntries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Aitabar 
nns  raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  A.  n.  217,  nmrcbed  against  the  Romans. 
Macrinua,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fbn^t  Dear  Nisibis,  which  continued  far  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  ude.  At  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  o&ring  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  at  moitey  beuoeifc  On  these  conditiona 
a  peace  was  eonduded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  bad  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  thnr  long-biat  indepoid- 
ence.  They  were  led  by  Artaierxes  (ArdshirX 
the  son  of  Stuson,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  ia 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  a.  226.  Thus 
,  ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  47fi  years.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxvUi.  I,  S, 
26,  27,  Ixxz.  S;  Hemdian,  iv.  9,  11, 14,  15,  vi 
2;  Capitolin.JlfacrM.cc.  8, 12;  Agathiaa, /HI  ir. 
24 ;  Syncellus,  toL  l  p.  677,  ed-  Dindor£)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artoz- 
erxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassani- 
doe,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  D.  651. 
[Sabsamdax.]  The  family  of  the  Arsaddae, 
however,  still  continued  to  eidst  in  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [ABtACiDAS.] 

The  best  modem  works  on  the  history  of  tiie 
Paitiuan  kings  are:  Vaillant,  ArwaddaniM  impet- 
ri»m  the  ngum  ParUionim  hutoria  adfidem  mmmis- 
matMm  atxomttdata,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel,  Dodr. 
Num.  VeUr.  vol.  iiL  pp.  523—550 ;  C.  F.  Richter, 
Hulor.  KriL  VenmA  titer  dia  Anaddem  mhI  Saa- 
tamdem-Dgiiattie,  OSttingen,  1804;  Kranse  in 
Enck  vnd  Gn^''i  Eniydop'ddie,  Art.  Partier. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  kings. 
[AasAcinAB,  pp.  362,  fa.,  363,  b.,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings.  [Araacbs.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kinn^ 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  witii  Mithridatea  the  Oieat,  king  of  Pon- 
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toB,  wid  with  the  Parthiam.  The  history  of  this 
dynaaty  is  inyolred  in  great  dtlBnilties,  M  the 
I^stin  and  Greek  anthors  do  not  always  agne  with 
the  AmeniaD  histmans,  soch  as  Hoses  Chorenensis, 
Futstus  Bynatinna,  and  othen.  Tba  Ramans  do 
not  call  the  dyiuuQr  of  the  Aimennn  kings  by  the 
same  of  Araaddae ;  they  mention  BeTenT kings  of 
the  name  of  Aisaces,  and  othen  descended  fium  the 
^ithian  dynasty  of  the  Anacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  have  known  serenl  kings  mentioned  by  the 
AnniBiian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Axmentm  writers  know  bnt  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Annenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  sereral  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  they'mention  tbur  names,  they  do  not  con- 
mits  them  as  kii^  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  ercnr  account  based  eidosiTely  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomiJele ;  they 
want  to  be  compared  with  the  Aimodan  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
difierent  statements  of  Uie  western  and  easttfn 
lustorianB,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brotbers  AVhiston  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Dn  Fonr  de  Lmgnerue,  Ridiler,  and  especially 
St,  Ifartin,  whidt  are  cited  below. 

The  azpieasion  "kings  of  Annema"  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  eironeoos  condnuons, 
eq«aally  with  regard  to  the  Areaddae.  The  trans- 
■ctiaM  of  the  RMuans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difflcnltieB  if  the  student  wiU  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  im  Armenia,  ud  kii^ 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
odae  cannot  be  weU  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Araacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Ondta  long  befim  the  accesskui  of 
the  Anaddae  i  and  the  annab  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire mention  many  important  transactiona  with 
kin^  rf  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
alaost  a  thousand  yean  after  the  M  of  the  Araa- 
cidae. Bnt  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  aketcb. 

I.  Dynastt  of  Haiq,  {bonded  by  Ha!g,  the  son 
of  Oatblas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.  c.  2107. 
Fif^-nme  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
amuig  then  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian  historians,  aansted  ibt  Trqans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  conuDaaded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians ;  Dikran  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (C^/np-  iii.  1,  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4) ; 
and  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  328. 
The  names  of  die  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
thrir  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  bets,  mixed 
vp  with  bbnlons  aocomita,  are  givoi  by  Uie  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  SxvxnGovxrnoiib appointed!^ Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleuddae,  during  the 
period  bam  328  to  149  &  c 

III.  Dynartv  or  THE  AnuciDAi,  from  &  c 
149  to  A.  Ik  438.  Seabdov. 

IV.  PsaauK  Oovaairoaa,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  GnilK  AND  AlUBIAN  GoTlBiioHa,  from 
A.  D.  632  to  855. 

VI.  DVNA8TV  or  THE  Paqratidak,  from  855 
to  1079.  The  P^tidae,  a  noUe  fiunily  of  Jewish 
ori^  Mttled  m  Anneoia  in  &  c.  600,  aeeoriiag  to 


the  Anneman  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Anaenib  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  w&e  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifa  and  to  the  em- 
peron  of  Conatantino|ile,  and  ia  later  times  Uiey 
toot  a  conaidmble  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  nesent 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  conntfr  bis  descendania  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagimtion  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  ImMethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
^ncipal  chiefa  of  that  country. 

VIL  DrwABTT  OF  Tu  AnnninnANa,  aid  to 
have  been  deaoended  fron  the  ncient  kbgs  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  wen  mmnted 
govenuna  of  Annenia  by  the  first  khalifa.  In  A.D. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adom  and  Aboaahl,  the 
last  Ardzruniaaa,  were  killed  in  1080  Inr  the  em- 
peror Nicephimn  Botaniatea,  who  mited  tbor  do- 
miniona  with  the  Bymntine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohahukdan  DYHASTiaa.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish wigin,  from  a.  D.  984  to  a.  D.  1086.  2.  Of 
Turicoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  n.  1312. 
They  ifluded  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  UnGfa  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dtnastiu  of  DirriRiNT  orioin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteentb  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  1.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  smne  were  Latin  {ffincea,  amcmg  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lnsignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  Uie  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  aa  king  <^  Armenia  m  Germany,  bat  ha 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dynahtv  op  thi  ARBAaoAS.  (See 
above.  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
ns  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochnt  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
indep«ident  in  his  goremment  B.  c.  188 ;  and  that 
Zodtiates  became  king  of  Annenia  Minn,  of  which 
country  he  vras  praefect  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias became  extinct  nrith  Tigranes  III.,  who  waa 
drivoi  oat  by  Cuos  Caesai ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  rdgned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arueidne,  but  belonged  to  other  Aaiatk: 
dynasties.  The  Annenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Araacidae  was  founded  try 
Valamces  or  Waghanhag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsacki  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  estaUidied  cm  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  a  149.  A  younger  bnneli  nS  the  Anaddae 
was  fbanded  by  Arwam  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Arda^es  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  dfr- 
scoidants  became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Anacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  who  vras  establidi- 
I  ed  m  the  throne      Noo^  and  who  died  most 
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probably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Amieiiiaii  historunB 
luiTe  treated  with  particular  atteotion  the  biatory 
of  the  vomigcT  bnmeh ;  the?  apeak  but  little  aboat 
the  eanier  tmuactioiu  witli  Rome ;  and  they  an 
almoit  ailent  with  i^ard  to  thoee  idngt,  the  off- 
■praig  of  the  kings  of  Pontoa  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Aimenia  by  the  Roinana. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
conudered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
ttudeia  and  politiail  adrenturen,  and  that  the 
Amcidae  wen  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
TboB  they  sometimes  speak  of  king*  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perh^  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  had  succeeded  in  pnserring  an  obsenn 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  comer  of  the 
mountains  of  Aimaiia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  ^ide  and  hanghtineta  of 
conquerors,  connder  th«r  instrnmenia  or  alfies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Amcidae  as  a  family  imposed 
npou  Armenia  by  the  Parthiant.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsaddae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  ^ree,  that  they  wen  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(De  AedificHi  JtutMom,  iiL  1)  says,  that  nobcidy 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  &ct.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  eariier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
RtnuUDS  wen  not  Amddae,  we  must  prefer  the 
■tatementa  of  the  AimenianB,  who,  as  all  OrieutaU, 
paid  ffieat  attentiou  to  the  goieakigy  of  thdr  great 
fiunilies,  and  who  mj  that  those  kings  ««e  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Perrian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  <Hie  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    But  the  Persian  authors 

throw  little  light  upon  the  histMy  of  the  Arsa- 
ddae. A  aesiei  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  neceaaaiy  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  an  rather 
one^ded,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  doaar  biTertigation  into  t]te  history  of  Ar- 
nenia,  but  also  br  many  other  ercnta  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  acccffding  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  Uioee  of  the 
Azmenians.  The  cbnmohwy  itf  this  poiod  has 
not  yet  been  latis&Gtorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  foUowing  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Rcnnans. 

Artaxias  I.,  piaefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Aatiochtis  the  Great,  became  the  indepeaident 
king  of  Annenia  in  b.  c.  188..  [Artaxias  I,] 

TloBANss  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romsns.    [Tigranbs  I.] 

Abtavaedks  I.,  the  son  of  Tignnea  I.,  taken 
jnaomr  by  M.  Antonins.    [Artavasdks  I.] 

AsTAXua  IL,  the  son  of  Artansdes  I.,  killed 
by  bis  rebellious  subjects.   [Artaxias  II.} 

TiORANBB  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 

OBANXS  II.] 

Artavasdbb  II.,  periuqia  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
drinm  out  by  his  nibjects.   [Artavasdbs  II.] 

iTioHAins  Illn  the  son  of  Tigiones  II.,  the 
eompetitar  of  ArtaTotdes  11^  driven  out  by  Cuos 


Caesar.    He  was  the  kit  of  Ua  race.  {Th 

URANB8  III.] 

Ariobabunxs.  After  Artavaades  IL  and  Ti- 
gianes  III.  had  been  dirm  out  by  the  Banant, 

the  choice  of  Augustas  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians feS  upon  one  Ariobarzaites,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynas^  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ario^u^ 
■anes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distingnished 
by  bodily  beau^,  a  quality  wfaidi  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  l^ed  to  see  in  their  Idngs, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  dxnce  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  D.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  diose  Eiato  their  qoeoi.  She  was, 
perhws.  the  widow  of  Tignuiea  IIL  (Tae.  Ami. 
til  4.) 

VoNONxa  Ento  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  jem,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vooones  as  their  king^  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  n.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  bnt  one 
^ear  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  Gear  of  Artabonus  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacks  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
tiro  years  after  VuKHies  had  fled  into  SyriL  [A»- 
TAJUAS  IIL] 

Absacxs  L,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  was  placed  on  the  thnne  ^ 
Armenia  by  his  fother,  after  the  death  of  Anaziaa 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridatea, 
the  brother  <rf  Pfaaiasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  sane  of  the  attendaata  (rf  Arsaeea  to  kill 
their  master.  After  hie  death,  which  happened  in 
A.  D.  35,  Mithridatea  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
ita  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephus  (xviiL  3.  g  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tadtus, 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  hia 
death.  (Tac  Jim.  vL  31— SS  ;  JKoB  Caaik  Iviii. 
28.) 

MtTHtUDATXS,  the  aferesud  brother  of  Phana- 
manes,  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Aimenia 
again  by  Claudins,  about  A.  d.  47,  when  he  cmt- 
tinned  to  icign,  aiq^mrted  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expdled  and  put  to  deatii  by  his  ne^bew 
Rhadamistus,  A.  n.  52.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  lU.  44—47  ;  Dion  Cass.  U.  &) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pbaaamanes,  king  of 
Ibnia,  was  a  hiddy  gifted  but  amlntioiis  youth, 
whom  his  old  &tBer  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army,  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamistas,  sectmdcd 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  proefect  in  Armenia, 
PoUio,  succeeded  in  seising  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  hit  wife  and 
bis  childi^  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  fu- 
thians,  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigianocerta,  took  this  dty  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistui  was  subsequently  killed  by  bis  &ther 
PhazasQwnes.  (Tac  Aim.  xiL  44—51,  xiii.  6, 37.) 

TiBUATBS  I.,  Ute  brother  of  Vologeses  I.,  kbig 
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cf  dta  Pazthiaiia,  ww  driven  out  of  AnneDu  bjr 
Corbolo,  who  appointed  in  hi>  place  Tignne*  IV., 
tlu  gisndBon  of  king  Aichelam,  a.  o.  60.  [Ti- 
e&uns  IV.]  Tiridate*  labaequentl;  received  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.  [Abucbs 

XXIII.  ,  T1KIDATS8  I.] 

ExsDAiUM  (Ardatliai  III.),  an  Anadd  the 
jmmger  Ammuan  branch),  waa  drircn  ont  by 
Chosroea  or  Khoarew,  king  of  the  Parthians. 

gion  Caas.  Ixviii.  17.)  According  to  Slotea 
oienensis  (ii.  44 — 57),  Elzedarea,  who  is  called 
Atdashes  III.,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  aimies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
by  Tiuan.  Choanea  placed  on  the  thnuM  in  his 
•tend  Fartbamauria,  a  Parthian  prinee^  Eiedana 
nigned  daring  forty-two  yean,  flmn  a.  d.  78  to 
120,  bnt  waa  acTerid  timea  compelied  to  fly  from 
hia  kingdom. 

Pabthamasuis,  the  son  of  Pacoms  (Araaoes 

XXIV.  ),  king  of  Paithia,  and  the  nephew 
Choaroea,  who  supported  him  againat  Tiajan. 
FaithainaatriB,ndiiMd  to  extremity,  hnmUed  him- 
self  before  Trajan,  and  placed  hia  myal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recogniu  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceiml  in  bis  expectation, 
and  Annenin  was  changed  into  a  Roman  proTinc& 
Aecording  to  some  accouDts,  be  wna  put  to  death 
by  "niyaa.  (IKon  Case.  IzriiL  17 — 20;  eomp. 
Eutrop.  Tiii.2;  VvmtOy  Prme^.HiA  p^  848,  ed. 
Niebuhr.) 

Parthavarpatu,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  (£  Parthia,  but  aftw  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Paitbiana  (Auacbs  XXV.];  he  leenM  to 
hare  subaequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
ban  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc.  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  Ptamibmim.) 

AcHABMKtiDxs,  the  son  of  Partbama^iates. 
There  are  some  cmns  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (lambliehna,  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  94.  p.  7^  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoABMUB  ot  S0HBMU8  (I6<uttia),  the  acm  of 
Achaemenidea.  was  established  on  tbe  throne  by 
Thucydides,  ue  lieutenant  Lucius  (Martius) 
VeruB,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelina  Antoninus. 
{ lantaiich.  qo.  Phot,  L  e.)  We  learn  iicaa  Moses 
Chomwnaia  (iL  60— «4),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  aupported  by  Vologeaes  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikan  or  Tignnea.  Soeemus  was  an  Anacid.  : 
(Dion  Case.  Fragm.  Izxi  p.  1201,ed.Reimar.) 

Sahatrucbb  (SaiwfNioinft),  the  son  of  Soae- 
mns,  aa  it  aeema,  waa  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimina  Sevems.  According  to  Suidaa,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  aeems  to  be  the 
king  of  Annenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Caasiua,  who 
waa  treachenmaly  aeiud  upon  by  CuacaUa,  about 
A.  n.  212.  The  Armmiaa  name  of  Sanatmces  is 
Sanadrug.  (Dion  Cau.  Ixxv.  S,  Ixxvii.  12  i  Suidaa, 
JL  r.  Siuwrpo^Kiii ;  comp,  Herodian,  iii  9.) 

VoLooBGKit,  the  son  of  Sanatrucea,  whom  Dion 
CBaain8(Izxviil-2)calIflkingoftheJ^ulhianB.  [Ab- 
flAcaaXXIX.]  Vaillantthinka  that bewaathe  king 
Seised  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagbarsh,  in 
Greek  Vologesea  ta  Volanaaea,  the  son  of  Dikran 
(Tigranea),  mgned  over  Aimenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  d.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
iled in  a  battle  againat  the  Khaaara,  near  Der- 
bent,  in  198.   It  is  <rf  conne  m^onblc  dtat  be 


shoidd  have  been  anzed  by  Caracalla,  who  boo- 
ceeded  bis  &tber  Septimius  Sevems  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  waa  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimlaa 
Sevems  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Chonn.  iL  65 — 68.) 
Ti&iDATU  IL,  the  am  of  Vtri^geoM.  [Tiu- 

DATB8  II.] 

ABSACEsIUthe  brother  of  ArlabBBuIV.,  the  hat 
Amdd  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  waa  made  king  vS 

Annenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sevems.  (a.  d.  222—223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Arlazeizea  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  renated  the 
nsorper^  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alezandw  Seraoa  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artazecxea.  [SAStiANlDAB.]  (Procop.  (ie^w^if&Ms 
Jittiin.  iiL  1 ;  IMon  Cass.  Izxx.  3,  4 ;  Herodian, 
vi  2,        Agathias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

ARTAVAHDxa  IIL,  the  ally  «£  Suor  aminst  the 
emperor  Valeria^  a.  d.  860.  (TnbelL  PcOL  Fo- 
kritm.  6.) 

EnariMiia  (^tLEed.  tx.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Aimenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Narses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Annenia  joined  the  Rtnnan 
army  commaiided  by  Oalenus  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maxinunianua  he  was  involved  in  « 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  dbidtah 
the  Chl^atian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TiRlDATKS  III.     [T1BIDATK6  III.] 

Arsacbs  III.  (Tiianus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridatet  IIL),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  C<uiBtantiua,  that 
ia,  in  A.D.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  &ther  had  been  made  pristmn  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  S^>or  II.,  king  of  Peiaib 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Amces  fras  chosen  king,  since 
his  btber,  on  account  of  hia  blindnea^  waa  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  omnion  of  the  eastecn 
nationa,  which  t^Hnion  was  uao  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  mpeior  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  be  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  ivmuQation  of  Aisaces  waa  approved  by  the 
emperor  Conataotiw.  The  new  una  nevertbeleaa 
took  the  part  rfSuwinhiawarwiuitheRMiuuLH 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  prtHuised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius  allowed  him  to  marry  Olympiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  rdation 
of  ue  empress  Constantia,  aud  who  hod  been  be- 
trothed to  CoQstans,  the  brother  of  Constantiua. 
Olyminas  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistresa 
of  Sapor,  an  Aimenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P  liarnandaem. 

To  pnnish  the  defection  of  Anacee,  Sapor  in- 
nded  Armenia  and  took  Tigianoeerta.  He  waa 
thus  invdved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  mecessor  of  Constantins,  who  opened  bis 
famous  campaign  againat  the  Persiana  (a.  o.  863) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julianas  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  ^e  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  truchery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  tioopa  from  the  ROTian  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  <tf  Jnne,  363.   Thenoe  the  disastnnu 
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Rtreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  waa  choaen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  wved  the  Roman  amy  by  a  tieat;  in  Jvijy 
by  which  he  renonnced  his  Mmmgn^  ow  the 
tribatary  kingdoms  of  Aimenia  and  Iberia. 
Arwcea,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  hia 
treachery,  ventar^  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
wo*  at  firat  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  raitertainment  waa  seized  by  order 
Sapor  and  confined  in  tbe  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatwa,  whei«  he  was  loaded  with  nlvw  chains. 
He  there  by  the  hand  of  a  fiuthftal  Btfvant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Anaccs 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles,  (Amm. 
Marc  XX.  11,  xxi.  6,  zxiiL  2,  3,  xxr.  7,  zzrii 
12  ;  Procop.  de  BOL  Pen.  L  6.) 

Paka,  the  son  of  Araaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  HUtoire  dag  Bmpenmn.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seised  Arsaces,  dian  he  ^t  one  Aspa- 
cnrea  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  succesaor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  poe- 
aesaion  of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gera,  or  Ardia,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diy&rbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
neged  with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
nllant  def^tce,  Olympias  fell  into  tbe  hands  of 
toe  eonqueror,  bat  Pan  escaped  to  Neocaeaairia, 
and  mi|doted  die  ud  of  the  emperor  Valena.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  asuat  him.  Terenthis,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
sniBdent  force,  and  Pan  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  S^ior,  he  continued 
to  rrign  with  the  assisjanee  m  the  Romana.  Pan 
waa  a  trranL  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylacea  and  Attabanua,  tvro  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Vatens  waa  disntisfied  with  the 
conduct  <rf  the  Armenian  king,  Terentins  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Taisns,  he  waa  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pui^ 
suit.  He  continued  to  show  himself  a  fiiend  of 
Mit  Romans,  but  ValeM  diatnuted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Rtanan  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  Nnperor's  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
mahed  in,  and  Pan  and  hia  attendants  were  alun 
aftn  a  tmve  reustance^  A.  D.  374  or  S77>  lb 
Annenian  name  of  Fan  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Hare, 
xxvii.  12,  XXX.  1.) 

Ahsacks  IV.  (V.  of  VaiUant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  bei^  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Pan ;  this 
omnioa  has  bemi  adopted  by  distinguished  hiato- 
nana,  but  it  seems  untenable:  Ameea  IV.  rrigned 
s  abort  time  together  with  his  brother  VaJarnces 
or  Wi^faarahiig,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  naurper,  Waiastad,  the  son  of  Annb,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  ha  owed 
his  siKceis  merely  to  the  bad  coDdoet  of  the 


usurper,  who  waa  at  first  sui^rarted  by  the  empem 
Theodosius  the  OnaL  The  weakness  of  Amwea 
being  manifest,  Theodouoa  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  tbe  plan  of  dividing 
Ammia.  AnKea  was  ■Dowod  to  zeiga  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  put  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  ahare  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Choaroea  or  Khosrew,  a  noUe  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsaddae,  of  which  there  were 
atill  aoms  branches  Uriog  in  Persia.  According  to 
Sk  Martin  this  hai^Mied  in  587.  Pmoopios 
mentiona  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor,  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia ia  very  obacoie,  and  die  chief  sources,  Pro- 
ct^na  and  Moaea  Chwenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dmninioDS  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Caaavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
&mily  tii  the  Oamearagans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Araacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  llieadoBua 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  autboiitT ; 
Cassvon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodouos.  On  this 
Buiram  IV.,  the  snccessor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seised  Chosroes  and  put  Bahram  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  broths  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
dirone  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yesdegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  416,  Yexdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  waa  an  intenegnnm  ia  Aimenia  till  Ar- 
daahea  (Artaures)  iscendad  the  throM;  (Pnco- 
piuB,  dm  Aad^.  JMm.  vL  I.  3;  DaBM.Pm.^\. 
3;  Moses  Cheren.  iiL  40,  &c,  49,  ft.c) 

AftTAsiRxa,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  9i^ar,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Hoses  Chorenenris  tdls  as, 
that  hia  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artases  or 
Artaxea.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  tbe  name  of  Ardashlr  (Artai^reB  or  Artax- 
erzes).  As  Artaurea  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  nuher  die  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  anoUm  king.  iKnoe  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (aftenrards  St  Ore- 
gory),  the  son  of  Anag,  Uie  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
dan  religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gmdnalty  adopted  the  Chri»- 
tian  religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  memb»  of  tbe  royal 
fomily  of  the  Aiaaddae.  Daring  the  reign  at  Ar- 
tasires  the  office  of  psUiard  waa  bdd  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  tbe  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
dioose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  thdr 
choice  would  &U  upon  Bahrwn,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  noUea 
thereupon  ^plied  stmi^tway  to  Bahtm,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  dc^sieed  Artasiio,  and  united  his 
dombions  to  Persia,  a.  d.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  waa  colled  Persarmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif,  Juttin.  iii.  1,  5;  Hoses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  &c. ;  Assemani,  BSilioiieea  Onmte^  vol. 
iiL  pars  L  p.  396,  &.c.) 

The  following  cbronological  table,  which  diSen  in 
some  points  fiom  the  preceding  narradve^  is  taken 
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frran  St.  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armenian 
hialoriei  of  Moan  ChorenenaiB  and  Fautns  Bjmi' 
tinna,  eompared  with  the  Qreek  md  Roman  aothm, 
A.  Tke  fint  or  elder  BtKoidi  m  Armana  JU<^tia. 
B.  c  149.  Vaknacet  or  Wagbanluw  fbrnklflr  of 
the  Amwnian  dynast;  of  tlw  AtncioBe,  eataUiahed 
on  the  throne  li  Annenia  by  hit  brother,  Mithri- 
datM  Araaces  [Absacbs  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthiani. 
— Rc  127- AnaceiorAr^B£l„histon. — b,c.114. 
Artacei,  Artazes,  or  Ardaanea  I.,  his  ■on. — a.  c 
89.  Tignnea  or  Diknm  L  (II.),  hit  ion.— b.  c.  36. 
Artnudea  or  Aitawict  1.,  hia  son. — &  c  SO.  Ar- 
taza  II.,  faia  aon. — &c.  20.  Tignim  11.,  brother 
of  Artaxea  II. — &  c. . . . .  Tignnea  III. — B,  c.  6. 
Artavaadea  It. — B.  c  5.  Tignnea  IIL  «ait» 
Uiafaed. — B.  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

A.  D.  2.  Ariofaananes,  a  Parthian  prince,  eat*- 
Uiahed  by  the  Bomana. — a.  d.  4.  Aitavaadea  III. 
or  Aitabase*,  hia  aon. — &aton-<wtabluhed; 
death  ucertain. —  ....  lalamjgnum. — a.  d.  16. 
Vooonea. — a.  d.  17.  Interregnum, — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontna,  anmanied  Artaxiaa. — . . .  Tigranea  IV., 
aoD  of  Alexando'  Hwodea. — a.  d.  36.  Araaoea  II. 
— A.  o.  35.  Mithiidatea  oC  Iberib — a.  o.  51.  Rha- 
dwiriatna  of  Iberia.— a.  d.  S3.  Tiiidatea  1.— a.  d. 
SO.  Tignnea  V.  of  the  nee  o£Hcndeh— a.  d.  62. 
l^ridatea  I.  le-eataUiahed  bj  Nen^  nigBed  about 
eloTeo  yean  longer. 

B.  Tie  teeomd  or  yomger  BraiuAy  at  first  at 
£de«a,  and  aometimea  idenUod  with  the  ''Bc^ 
Oariioi^Hiuws,"  aftanrarda  in  Armeoin  IStffiiL. 
B.  c  38.  Andum  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabaset  of 
Joaepbna.  (Ant  J»d.  xx.  2.) — b.  c  10.  Mann,  Ms 
■on. — B.  c  6.  Allans,  the  Mm  of  Araham,  the 
Usbams  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Abgaius  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.  (Mosea  Chor.  iL  29.) 

A.  D.  32.  Anaoe  or  Ananua,  the  aon  of  Abganii. 
— A.  D.  36.  Sanadmg  or  Sanatruces,  the  eon  of  a 
■ister  of  Abgarea,  usnrpa  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Anacid  b;  ihe  female  line,  usuipa  the 
throne ;  conquers  aO  Aimenia ;  cedea  "Edeaaa  and 
Meaopolamia  to  the  Remana. — a.  n.  78.  Ardaahea 
as  ArtBzea  III.  (Ezedana  or  Axidarea),  the  aon  of 
Sanadnig,  eatabliahed  by  Vologesea  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthions. — A.  D.120.  Ardawsator  Artara^esIV., 
son  of  Aidashea  III.,  reigns  only  aome  months. — 
A.  n.  121.  Diran  or  Tirsnus  I.,  his  brother. — a.  d. 
142.  Dikian  or  Tignnes  VI.,  driven  ont  by  Lucius  , 
(Harttoa)  Venus  who  puts  Soaemos  on  the  throne. 
— A.  B.  I7&  Wagharsn  or  Vologeies,  the  son  of 
Tignnea  VI. — ^a.  d.  198.  Chosroei  or  Khosrew  I., 
somajned  Meda,  or  the  Great,  the  (bbulooa)  con- 
qitt^or  (orerranner)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
tlie  Anacid  Anag,  who  was  the  father  of  St  Gre- 
gory, the  apostle  Aimcmia. — a.  d.  232.  Ardaahir 
Of  Attazerzes,  the  first  Saannid  of  Peraia.— a.  d. 
359.  Dertsd  or  Uridatea  IL,  aamuned  Medx,  the 
son  of  Chosroea,  eatabliahed  by  the  Romant, — a.  n. 
314.  Interr^um.  Sanadmg  seizes  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagor  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time. — a.  d.316.  Chosroea  or  Khosrew  II., 
sumamed  P'hok'hr,  or  "the  Little,"  the  son  of 
llridates  Mead. — a.  d.  325.  Diran  or  Tinnus  IL, 
his  son. — A.  D.  S4L  Anaoes  or  Anbag  III.,his  ton. 
—A.  D.  370.  Iteb  or  Para.— A.  o.  877.  Wmstad, 
nsnrper. — a.  n.  382.  Araaces  IV.  (and  Valorsaces 
or  Wagjianhag  II.,  his  brother). — a.  s.  387.  Ar- 
menia dinded.— A.  i>.  889.  Aiaacea  IV.  diea. 
Oamon  in  Rwnan  Armenia,  Choanes  or  Knoanw 
IIL  in  PcnuBunik — a.  d.  392.  Bahnm  l^i^ur 


(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Cbosroes  III.— D.  414. 
Chosroea  ro-ettablisbed  by  Yt^egerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yesdegerd — a.  o.  419. 
Intem^nBL — a.  o.  422.  Ardaahea  or  Ardaahir 
(Artaaiiea)  IV.— a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Comp.  VaiUant,  A^Mwa^iweMarHMt 
etpeaaSlf  Ehmdua  Beffyat  AmteKtae  Majorii^  in  the 
Ist  ToL  1  Du  Four  de  Longnerue,  Amialet  Artad- 
danm,  Strasb.  1 732 ;  Richter,  //irtor.  Krit.  Venmdt 
uber  die  Artaeiden  md  ScMatnden-Djptaitim,  Got- 
tingen,  1804 ;  St.  Martin,  Mimoira  kUtoriquei  et 
ffiufnpk.  mr  rArmhae,  vol.  L)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  {'hpmuUmt),  tlie  son  of 
Danina,  the  cotnmander  of  the  Utii  and  Myd  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod.  <rii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('aHmv)-  !•  The  &tbw  <rf 
Hystaapes  and  grandfather  «f  Dtrdu  (Hnod. 
i.  209,  Tii.  II,  224.) 

2.  Also  called  Ananea,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  aon  of  Dnnhis  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cjrrua,  cranmanded  in  the 
amy  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiana 
who  li*ed  above  Egypt  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aea- 
cbylua  (Art.  37. 3U0)  apeaks  of  an  Aisames,  irito 
was  tba  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxea, 

8.  An  ilU^Umate  acm  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxea  Ochoa,  (Plut 
Artax.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  anthority  iS  a  cmn  to  haTe 
been  « lung  of  Armenia  about  toe  time  of  Seteucna 
IL,  and  conjectured  to  bare  been  the  founder  of 
the  dty  of  ArsamosatL    (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  Ac) 

ARSE'NIUSCAfwrfwoO.  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
■nmamed  Antorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  be 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
ntonasteriea  on  mount  Athot.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Tbeodorus  Laacaris  the 
Yonngar  zaiaed  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  n.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenins  and  Geoigius  Mualo  guardians  to  hia  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Mnsalo  be^n  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Aisenioa, 
indignant  at  such  Euthleas  mtrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  s  monastery. 
In  A.  D.  1260«  when  the  Greeks  had  recoTcred 
possession  of  Constantinople  nnder  Michael  PlUaeo- 
logus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
It^os  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodorus 
I^scaris,  to  be  Uinded ;  and  Arsenins  not  only 
censured  diia  act  of  the  emperor  pnUidy,  bnt  pu- 
nished bin  for  it  with  »w™Hiimnir*tU«.  Micdud 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  asaembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accnaationa  against 
ilia  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Aneniua  surviTed 
his  honourable  di^nee  fiir  sevenl  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabiidua  places  it 
in  A.  o,  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practiial  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  aynrasia 
of  divine  laws  {8/mopm  Camomai^,  eollectod  Bprn 
Uie  vmtings  of  the  &then  and  the  decrees  of  conn^ 
db.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
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tniulation,  waa  published  b;  H.  Justelliu  in  the 
Bibliolk  Jur.  Comm.  rol.  ii.  p.  749,  &c  Hia  will 
Ukewin,  witli  a  latin  tnuulation,  wu  pnbliflhed 
by  Ctrtderini,  Afommmt.  ii  p,  168,  &c.  (Pachy- 
mer.  ii.  IS,  iiL  1,  2,  10, 14, 19,  it.  1—16 ;  Nice- 
ptionu  OregoRu,  iiu  I,  iv.  l,&c;  C&y^  HuL  Lii. 
1.  p.  725,  &&,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Oraets.  xi. 
p.  £81.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calla  him  Patridiu 
Romaniu),  who  lived  towtirda  the  end  of  the  fourth 
-century  of  oui  en,  was  distinguished  fiv  hit  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  litMaton.  The  emperor 
Theodoeiua  the  Great  inTited  him  to  hii  court,  oqA 
entnuted  to  him  the  education  of  his  wni  Arcadios 
■nd  Honorina,  whose  &tha  Anenios  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  ftffty,  he  left  the  coort  and  went  to 
Egypt,  whan  he  conmaDoed  hk  mmuutic  life  at 
SeatuintbedeaertoftheThelMii;  There  he  i^at 
liitty  yeora,  and  then  ndgnted  to  Troe,  a  place 
new  Hmmlut,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
Ua  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  yean,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopoi.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-fiTCi  There  ezista  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  initnutioiH  and  adnvmitioiu  for  monks, 
which  ii  written  in  a  tmly  monaatie  sinrit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  tianilatioB  by  Combefisius 
tn  his  Avdarium  Noviadnium  BUliotk,  Patr.,  Paria, 
167'2,  p.  301,  Sec  We  alao  poueaa  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  [<q>opi&egmata)t  which  had 
heea  collected  by  hia  aaoetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  CoteUrioa*  Mommmtat  L  p.  S53.  (CaTe, 
IfitL  Zi(.  il  p.  80,  ed.  Londmi;  Tabt.Bilil.OraM. 
xi.  p.  580,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSKS,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  {'A/xrns, 
NifpoiTf,  or  *OikNn|t),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  IIL  (Odiiu.)  After  the  ennoch  Bagoaa 
had  poiaoned  Artaxerxes,  he  ndsed  Arses  to  the 
throne,  b.  c  339 ;  and  that  he  mig^t  hare  the 
yonng  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king's  broken  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
me  of  them,  Bisthanee,  appean  to  hare  escaped 
their  firte.  (Airian,  Anal>.  iii  19.)  Anes,  how- 
aver,  eonld  but  ill  luook  the  indignities  committed 
agunst  his  own  fiunily,  and  the  umd^  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  toon  as  Bageaa  per- 
ceived that  the  lung  was  disposed  to  take  Ten- 
geance,  he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
liouse  appean  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exceptkm  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanee, 
and  Bagoaa  niaed  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xviL  5 ;  Strab.  it.  p.  736 ;  PluL 
df.  Fort  Alex.  ii.  3,  Ariajt.  1  ;  Aman,  Atmb.  ii. 
14;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SyncelL 
pp.  145,  393,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindoi£)    [L.  S.] 

ASSI'NOE  ('Apffu^).  I.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproTed 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeui 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Ag^nor 
at  Tcgea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  benelt  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmabon, 
AeiNOK.} 

2.  The  none  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  handa  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  father  of  Pyladea. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  I^odmneia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  e.) 

A  daughter  of  Lencippns  and  Philodice,  and 
aiater  of  Hilaeiia  and  Pnoeb^  the  wives  trf  the 
Diuicnri,  By  Apollo  aha  became  the  mother  of 
Eiioiua,  and  the  Measenian  traditiim  regarded 


Asclepioa  alto  aa  her  son.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3 ; 
Pans,  ii  26.  S  6 ;  Schoi  ad  Piad.  Pytk.  iu.  14 ; 
Cic.  da  NaL  Dear,  iii  22.)  At  Sparta  the  had  a 
sanctniuy  and  waa  worshipped  as  a  bermne.  (Paua. 
iii  12.  §7.)  [L.&] 

ARSrNOE  ('Afwu*^).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  waa  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  uie  fiidier  oS  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
and  waa  giTen  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  ahe  waa  pregnant  with  Pttdemy.  Hcaoe 
Ptolemy  waa  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Curt  ix.  8 ;  Sui- 
das,  s.  o.  Aayot.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Bennioe^ 
bom  about  B.  c.  316,  waa  married  in  8.  c.  300  to 
LyaimadtBB,  king  of  Tbiaee,  who  waa  then  &r 
admwed  is  yews.  LyaimachtiB  had  pnt  away 
Amaetris  in  order  to  masy  Arunoe,  and  npm  the 
death  of  the  former  in  a  c.  288  [AifASram], 
Aninoe  received  from  Lysimachus  the  cities  of 
Heradeia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  aa  a  present. 
(Plut  Deniir.  31 ;  Paus.  i  10.  §  8 ;  Meonon,  dp. 
/«o&  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arunoe,  who  waa  anxious  to  secore  the  aiioeea- 
.sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  childnn,  was  jem- 
loua  of  her  atep-soa  Agathoclea,  who  waa  married 
to  her  half-siater  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Ardno¥,  AgathocUa  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  a  c.  284.  [Aoathoclbs,  p.  65,  a] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lynmar 
choa ;  for  Lytandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  ^ad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  LyaimachuB  lost  hia  life  (ac.  281); 
■ad  after  the  death  of  her  hnaband,  Aiainoi 
fint  fled  to  Epheaus,  to  whidi  Lysmachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arnnoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byz.  (.  V.  'E^ovr),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandieta  in  Macedonia,  where  ahe 
shut  herself  up  with  her  eons  by  Lysimadma. 

Selencus  had  seised  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lyaimadtas,  but  he  waa  asaasainated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  mtmths,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the 
half-brother  of  Ar&inoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  tons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  Urn.  He  accordin^y  made 
oj!en  ot  mairiage  to  AirinoS,  and  concealed  hia 
ml  object  by  tiie  most  solemn  oaths  and  ptomiaes. 
Aninoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
Sttssion  of  the  place,  befiue  he  murdered  ihe  two 
younger  sons  <^  Lyumachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother,  Arunoe  herself  fled  to  Samothiace 
(Justin,  xvii  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  PhoL  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  yrbam  she  shcotJy  aft»  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  a  c  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Pans,  i 
7.)iSl>8;Theocrit/d$iU.xv.  128,  &c  with  the 
SdKdia ;  Athea  m.  p.  621.  a)  Thooj^  ArrinoS 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  die  was  exc8ednid;r  h»- 
lovtA  hy  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  serenf  atiea^ 
called  a  district  (poftis)  of  Egypt  Aninottea  after 
her,  end  honoui^  her  memory  in  variona  ways. 
(Comp.  Paus.  L  e.;  Athen.  vii  p.  S18,  b.  zi  p^ 
497,  d,  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinouiares,  to  erect  a  tooople  to  Ai- 
dno£  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
■idled  with  loadstoDes,  ao  that  her  atatae  made  of 
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iron  might  sppoar  to  float  in  the  air;  but  the 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prerented  iti 
completion.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir.  4*2.)  Coins 
were  stmck  in  her  honour,  one  of  which  ii  figured 
below,  repreienting  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
and  her  head  partiall;  reiled :  the  reverse  contain* 


a  doable  cornucopia,  which  Qlutratei  the  itate- 
ment  of  Athenaeua  (zi.  p.  497,  b.  c-X  that  Ptolemy 
PbiladelphoB  was  the  fint  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  ^vrir,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
■tatnea  of  Aninoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
inch  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruiu  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  howeTcr,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
ocean  as  eariy  a>  the  time  of  Demoathenea. 
(iXd  afAiO.  I.  V.  pwriv.) 

S.  The  daughter  of  Lyrimachna  and  Nicao, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphua  soon 
after  hia  accession,  B.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
aister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  [see  No.  2],  fled 
to  Egypt  in  B.  c.  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
Tated  by  her,  Artinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chua,  in  conjunction  with  Amjntas  and  Chrysip- 
pus,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  pIott«d  against  her ; 
bat  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptoa,  or  aome  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (SchoL 
ad  Thetxr.  Id.  xviL  128 ;  Paua.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Polyb. 
XT.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  ofMagas,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  Ms  brother 
Ptolemy  II.  PhiUdelphus,  Magas  bad  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  ^e  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  places  As  Arsi- 
DOe  disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
metrius the  Fair,  the  son  of  I>emetriua  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
and  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  b««uty 
captivated  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xzvL  3.)  It  ia  not 
atated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe'  was.  Niebuhr 
(J(&Me  Scrifien,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptoa  went  to 
Cyrene,  and  married  Magas. 

5.  Called  Eurydic«  by  Justin  (xzx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Livy  (xxviL  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
lyUus,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes, the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  present  with  her  hasband  at  the  battle  of 
R^hia  (b.  c  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
Great,  vras  defeated ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
was  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sosibias,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  the  female  friends  of  Aninoe  revenged 


her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon, and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.    (Polyb.  v.  83,  81,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Anletea,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c,  47,  and  was  recognised  as  queen  by  die 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caew's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  &  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compasnion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  &  c  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (DioD  Caas.  xliL  39,  &c,  xlilL  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  liL  112,  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  9,  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  ^Apffl-ms),  the  satrap  nf  the  Heller 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Granicus,  A  mites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  reconmtended.  (Arrian,  ^isa£,  i, 
13,17;  Paua.  i  29.  8  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  ('A^Mtuvi),  sometimes  writ- 
ten j4Wa^»u«  or  ^rVapancA  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  DareiusHystaspia,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Id  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
banuB  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in* 
troduces  him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vil  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes,  In  b.  c.  465,  Arta- 
banns,  in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridate*,  assauinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxea  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaapes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  aa  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius,  This  was  done  at  the  earlieat  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  coomiunicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanua,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himsell  (Diod.  xL 
69.)    Justin  (iiL  1),  who  knows  only  <a  the  two 
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brothen,  Dareiiu  and  Artaxenei,  gire*  i  diffennt 
Kcount  of  the  circunutanoes  under  which  Arta- 
baniu  waa  killed.  (Comp.  Ctoaiaa,  Pen.  p.  38, 
4c^  ed  LioB ;  Aristot.  i>ott.  t.  10.) 

S.  A  Oieek  hiatoriaa  of  ancertain  date,  who 
wnte  ft  woric  on  the  Jews(««^  'louSoW),  Boma  of 
the  gtatmeats  of  which  aie  preaerred  in  Clemena 
AlexandiiDUB  {Siront.  L  p.  149),  the  Chromcum 
Akxaodcinum  (p<  H8),  and  Eaubiiia.  (Pnwp. 
Etuu.  ix.  18,  at,  27.) 

4.  L  IL  III.  IV.,  king!  of  Parthia.  [AKUCBa, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [U  S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  ('Afmi«(i^iyi|i).  1.  The 
eldeat  aon  of  Dareiua  Uystaspia,  alao  called  Aria- 
bignea.  [Akiabiunks.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Pol7lriiu  calla  the 
Skti^di,  ml  who  wpfrnt  to  hare  inludNted  that 
put  of  Am  11MIBII7  called  Medu  Atropatene. 
Artabaianet  waa  the  most  powerfol  king  of  thia 
part  of  Aiift  in  Hat  time  i^Antiochiu  the  Great, 
and  u)pean  to  hare  been  deaoended  from  Atropatiu, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Peraia,  and  waa  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedoniaiu.  When  Antiodma  mudied  i^iainat 
Artabaianea,  in  b,  &  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochui  upon  tenni  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyh.  T.  B6.) 

ARTABAtZES;  [Artavasdbb.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ( 'ApniSofw).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acti  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrui  the  Elder,  wnoae  leladve  Artabaxui  [ffe- 
tended  to  be.  He  ii  deacribed  there  aa  a  tnssA  of 
Cynu,  and  advising  the  Medea  lo  follow  Cyn* 
and  remain  faithiiil  to  him.  Cyrua  employed  him 
00  various  occasions:  when  Araspei  waa  on  the 
pMQt  of  violatiiiB  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artaoans  to  protect  her ;  in  the  war 

Jiiut  Oroesuai  Artabaxmi  was  one  of  the  chiliardu 
the  in&ntry.  Cynu  bestowed  opon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment. 
(Xeni^h.  Cyrop.  I  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  8  23,  v.  1.  S  23, 
vL  1.  §S  9,  31,  vi.  8.  i  31,  vik  5.  g  48,  viiL  3, 
5  25,  4.  §i  1, 12,  24.) 

2.  A  distingnidied  Femao,  a  son  of  Phamocee, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerzea.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Oreece,  &  c  480,  Artabaxui 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choawnians. 
(Herod.  viL  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Oreece, 
Artabastts  aocoupaaied  him  as  &r  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  faia  forces  to  Palleneh 
As  Potidaea  and  the  otha  towne  of  Panane  had 
revolted  firam  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabanu  detennined  to  reduce  them.  He  fint 
laid  uege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitanu  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  phwe  and  the  town  to 
tiie  ChalcidiauL  After  this  Aitabazos  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  hie  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
mondiB,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  vS  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walla  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Ajtabozus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  lemnanta 
of  his  amy  to  Thesaaly,  to  join  Haidonius.  (viiL 

126— I  sa) 

Shortly  Define  the  battle  of  Plitaaae^  &  c.  478, 


ARTABAZUS. 
AitidMziis  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  hmi  to 
lead  bis  army  to  Tfaebet  in  order  to  obtain  peo- 
visions  fiir  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enUr- 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
atPIataeaa,he  fled  with  fortythoosand  men  throng 
Phoeis,  Theaialy,  llaeadonia,  aod  Thiace,  to  ^ 
santium,  and  led  the  temmnto  of  hu  amy,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
btigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hetlespmit  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89 ;  Diod.  xi  SI,  33.)  Subsequently 
ArtafaazuB  conducted  the  negotiadons  between 
Xaixea  and  Puisanias.  (TluicL  129;  Diod.  xi 
44;  C. 

8.  One  of  the  genecals  of  Attaxems  waa 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inama, 
a  a  462.  He  advaooed  aa  &r  as  Mem^ii^  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xi.  74, 77 ;  comp. 
Thnc.  i.  109  ;  Ctesias,  Port.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  <^  the  cmnmanders  of  the 
Persiin  fleet,  near  Gypnu,  igwut  Gunim.  (Diod. 
xiL  4.) 

4.  A  Pwiian  genetal,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c, 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Datames,  satr^  of  Cappadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  biaveiy  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91 ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Hid.  tf 
Greece,  n.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Artabanu  waa  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  a  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satn^  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  Hs 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  be  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afttfwaids  he  waa  also  supported  by 
the  Thelnns,  who  sent  him  5000  men  imder  Pam- 
mene&  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  othtt 
allies,  Artabozus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Atheman  and  BoeotJan  allies, 
wfiereapon  Artabasos  was  defeated  by  the  king^ 
graieral,  Autophradates,  ood  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodiaas,  Mentor  and  Meranon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabasus,  who  bad  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  con^ued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  tbey  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemui,  and  even  succeeded  in  obbuning  the 
libention  0^  Artabaxus.  After  this,  Artmboxas 
seems  nther  to  have  continued  his  rebellions  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  femily,  to  take  remge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  ^  Artar 
baaus.  Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  gnat 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectaaebus  of  £^ypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  B.  &  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  c«n- 
mand  wainst  the  rebellious  satnus  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  ot  the  <»portnm^ 
to  induce  the  king  to  gtont  pardon  to  Artaoaiua  and 
Menmon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  «. 
Arialoer.  p.  671,  &c)  In  the  reign  of  Dareiua 
Codomonnus,  Artabozus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fid^y  and  attachoient  to  bis  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  ArbeU,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dareiua  on  his  fi^ht.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta- 
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tesM  for  hi*  fidelity  irith  the  utnipj  of  Bsctria. 
Hh  dugliltt,  Banine,  braune  bj  Alczuider  the 
mother  of  Heracles ;  a  Mcond  daughter,  Artoauna, 
wai  gi^n  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Aitomu,  to  Enownes.  In  b.  c.  S'28,  Artabozas, 
thrn  a  man  of  Tery  advanced  age,  rerigoed  his 
Htiu^,  which  waa  given  to  Cteitua.  (Airian, 
A»JL  iii.  23, 29,  vii.  4  i  Curdiu,  iii.  13,  t.  9, 12, 
vi  5,  Tii.  S,  5,  viii.  1 ;  Stnh,  xii.  p.  £78  ;  comp. 
D»3raen,  GfA.  AUx.  dfj  Grcn.p.497.)  [L.S.] 

ARTACAMA.    (Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('ApraxeUitt),  a  diitinguithed 
Pendan,  and  the  tallest  num  in  the  nation,  super- 
iatcBded  Ute  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
iatlnnB  of  Athoa.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  Ida  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  luug,  who  was 
deepiy  grieved  at  his  los%  gav(  hiin  a  splendid 
fimezal,  and  the  whole  army  '"j^  i^^ound.  In 
die  time  of  Herodotos,  the  Acaichions,  in^mrsuance 
of  an  oiacle,  sacrifind  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 
(Herod.  viL  32,  117.)  This  mound  nipean  t«  be 
the  tarn  deacrifaad  by  lientaunt  Worn,  who  ic- 
maifca:  "About  li  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
BorA  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xenea)  is  the  modem 
nlb^  ti  Erao  (on  die  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
giTcs  iu  name  to  the  bay,  utnated  on  an  eminence 
overiwnging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
■"Hrfrblr  monnd,  ibrming  a  snail  natural  dladeL'' 
{aamiml  Mmemm,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Load.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  '^dtnp),  a  ion  of  Hystaspea  and 
brother  of  T)areiuB  Hystaspis,  hud  given  his  only 
daaghter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareins,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  dutingulshed  Persians  who 
Cvoglit  and  fell  in  the  battlo  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod.  tIL  224.)  [L.  &] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.  [Arta- 

ARTAPHERNES  ('Apraipipwin).  1.  A  son 
of  Hysta^es  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sard  is.  In  the  year 
a.  c  305,  when  the  Athenians  lon^t  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  a^init  ^mrta,  they  sent  an  endias^ 
to  ArtqAemea.  The  satrap  answoed,  that  the 
demied  alHaixe  with  Pemn  conld  be  granted  only 
OB  condition  of  their  recognising  the  supremacy  of 
kii^  Daxeins.  When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tntua,  had  taken  refuge  in  Ana,  he  endeavoured 
to  indnoa  Aitaphemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Atbaiiana,  on  being  infijnied  of  hia  maehina- 
twns,  agun  sent  aa  embassy  to  Artaphemes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hipnas.  The  reply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
doiud  soffer  no  haim  if  they  would  recall  their 
tjmat,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
Mpe  nothing  from  Persia.  In  &  a  301,  Arta- 
plnnes  was  indnoed  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
AristagorBS  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  ue  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristogoraa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Nazian  exiles  to  their  conn- 
tt;.  Bat  the  nndertaking  failed,  and  Aiistagoras, 
uaUs  to  naliaa  his  pmniaes,  waa  driven  by  fear 
to  Omae  the  inaonection  of  the  lonians  against 
Persia.  When  in  b.  c.  499  Arietagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher- 
Bea,  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
dtadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Qreeka  and  was  burnt.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
tanad,  {earing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
bv  a  Pernan  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  Ait^Mnwi.   In  the  sectmd  year  of  the  Ionian 


war,  B.  a  497,  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cuniae  and  Claaomenoe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artapliemes  waa  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  ik  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  auspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fc«r  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
ftight  Somie  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  smne  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  weieconcemed 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  deatL  From 
this  Ume  Artapheraes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod. 
V.  25,  30—32,  100.  123,  vi  1,  fte.;  comp.  HiP- 
naa,  AuarAOORAi,  Hibtiaiob.) 

2.  A  Hm  of  the  finrner.  After  the  unsaeoeMfal 
enterprise  of  Hardoniua  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Daretos  daced  Uatis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  Dead  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Art^hemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
feriw  in  military  skill  to  Datia,  who  was  in  icality 
the  cmnmander  of  the  Persian  army.  Hh  troops 
assembled  in  Cilida,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thence  to  the  Cjcladcs.  Noxoa  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Enboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fall  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Pu«ans  were  ie- 
fi»ted  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphemes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  460,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydinns 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94, 116,  rii  10.  §  2, 
74  J  Aeschyl.  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Peruan,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artazerxea 
I.,  in  a  c  425,  with  a  letter  to  SparU.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strj'mon,  he  waa 
arretted  Aiiateides,  the  son  of  Aichippus,  and 
carried  to  Athena,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  waa 
opened  and  tnndated.  It  conlaioed  a  oomplaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  uiey  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  emhassy  back  irith  Artaphemes, 
and  to  explain  deariy  what  they  wiahed.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  braontUe  opportani^ 
for  forming  eennexions  themaelvea  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied hy  Athenian  ambsnadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.   (Thuc  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ('Aprw,  Thnt ;  'Aprox, 
Demctr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Mesaqiiana  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucj'didea 
(viL  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (B.c413)obtained from himaforce of  150 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athena  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Meaaainans  and  the 
I^cedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  "  Sidly "  by  Athenaens 
(iii  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Ptdemoa 
wrote  a  book  about  him.    Possibly,  however,  as 

iPcdemon  and  Demetrins  both  flouriuied  about  300 
a  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Arta*.   The  nams  is 
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found  alM  in  Heaychiiu,  wbo  quotes  from  th« 
lines  lit  Demetrius,  &nd  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Poleraon.  [A  H.  C] 

ARTASI'RES.  [Abhacidax,  p.  364,  b.] 
ARTAVASDES('A/rraatNurS^r  or  'AfrMM^s), 
ARTAUASDES  {'A(n<uvda9rit),  orARTAB  AZES 
(^ApToSd^s),  called  by  the  Armenian  historiana, 
Artawazt.  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Aimema,  sdc- 
eeeded  his&itheTTigrBnMl(II).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crassna  against  the  Parthians,  B.  c  54,  Arta- 
nsdes  was  an  allj  of  the  Ronmns;  but  when 
Omdes,  tba  king  of  Ptntlna,  nmded  Hedm,  and 
ArtavaideB  ma  inuUs  to  obtain  aariatance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mai- 
riage  to  Pactxus,  the  sou  of  Orodes.  When  P»> 
cont*  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  R.  c.  51, 
Artavnsdea  threatened  «  descent  upon  Cappadocda ; 
and  Ciaaro«  who  was  then  goremor  of  Cilicia,  made 
prqpantious  to  meet  him ;  but  the  defeat  of  Paconis 
pnt  a  stop  to  bis  designs.  (Pint  Crau.  19, 21, 22, 
35;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16 1  Cie.  ad  Ati.r.  20,21,  ad 
XT.  2, 1) 

We  next  heat  of  Artavaadea  fai  Antpi^V  cam- 
paign against  the  I^rthians  in  bl  c.  36.  ArtBvaades 
jraiied  tha  Rranans,  as  he  wished  to  iBjnre  his 
namesake  Artarasdes,  king  of  Media,  wiu  whom 
he  waa  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  iuTade  Media,  bnt  then  treacbeRmsly 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Atmenia.  (Dion  Cass,  zlis;  26,  81;  Pht  Ant.  89, 
50 ;  StiaK  zi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
feilure  of  the  Roman  ezpe^tion  [see  p.  216,  a.] ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  ArtaraadcK.  After  def^ring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavaadea  into  hia 
camp,  where  he  was  immediatdy  aeited.  The 
Annenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Ahtaxiab  II.];  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  ctu)tiTity  till  b.  c.  SO, 
when  Cleopatn  had  him  killed,  after  tltc  baUte  of 
Actinm,  and  sent  his  head  to  hit  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obttuning  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  ( Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
LI,  U.fi;  PlutJi)t.50i  Liv.^I.^1;  Veil 
Pat  iL82j  Tac^iM.  ii  3;  Stiab.  xL  p.  532; 
Joseph.  Ant,  zv.  4.  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
GredK  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
io  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut  Oou.  33.) 

Artavabdbs  II.,  peth^ps  the  son  of  Artaxias  11^ 
was  placed  upm  tlie  Aimenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  deMh  at  Tigianes  II.  He  waa  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C  Caesar,  who  was 
lent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  aflain  of  Uie  coun- 
try, made  Ariobarzanes,  a  Made,  king.  (Tac.  Amu, 
ii.  3,4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  tha  later  history  of  Armenia,  reqiecdng 
whom  see  AiuMciDAa,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Amenin. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  a  a  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  hid  uege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaapa.  After  Antony,  bo«-ever, 
had  bean  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 


loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serions  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  lung,  Phraates,  about  tiie  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  oi  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged iq»Q  the  king  of  Armenia,  Aitavasdes 
oSmd  peace  and  aHianoe  to  Antony,  through 
means  at  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  B.  c.  34,  the 
aliiancfl  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
•till  doser  by  the  httter  giring  hia  danghter,  lotqte, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony, 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  asust  Antony  with 
troop*  against  Octavianua,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
pitnnised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  asastance  of  the  Roman  troopa, 
Artavasdes  waa  for  a  time  enaUcd  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthians  and  A> 
taxias  11.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  tqipose  Oct^ 
vianuB,  Artavaades  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  priBonm  Aitavaides  leoovWed  his  liberty 
shortly  aftwwaida.  Plutarch  (Aid.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium ;  but  tbeae 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  hb 
ci4)tivity.  AAer  the  battle  of  Acdum,  Octavianua 
restored  to  Artavasdes  bis  daufj^ter  lotape,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  &  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  tlix.  25,  33, 
40, 41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  Uv.  9;  Pint  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('A^ 
AurSoi),  emperor  of  ConstantinDide,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  fiunily.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronymua  (a.  n,  741 
— 775),  he  waa  iwointed  Curopaktus,  and  mar- 
ried Aium,  a  danghter  of  this  emperor.  Conatan- 
tine^  aa  hia  mck-name  Caballinoa  indicates,  wmld 
have  made  an  excdlmt  groom,  bat  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fenaticism,  be  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  die  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adlierent  (rf  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited firam  the  discontent  at  the  peo[de  against  Cmi- 
atantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revoH  in  Phiygia. 
Conatantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  d&nanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  fiither,  who  refused  to  give  Uiem  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  hia  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  Constantino  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Theophanea  Monotes  and  Anastasius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  inflnei>ce  among  tiie  people,  whom  they 
permaded  that  Constantine  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  produmed  mpoor.  He  and  Con- 
stantine both  tried  to  obtain  tJie  aid  of  the  Ambs : 
but  they  osusted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-estaUished  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephoms ;  and  he  sent  hb  aeeond 
son,  Nioetas,  witii  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stantine found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants 6f  Isanria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  ArtnvasdeB,  which  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  was 
defeated  near  Sardis ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  son 
Nioetas  was  nmted  at  ComopolM  in  Bithynia:  in 
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thh  bottle  Ml  Tigimm,  a  nobk  Armenian,  the 
cooflD  of  AitaraatteB.  Tbe  naniper  fled  to  Con- 
■lantiiiople,  -wbem  he  was  bnieged  by  the  h^tenal 
Jbttee  i  and  while  this  city  wa>  expoted  to  the  hor- 
rors (k  famine,  Nicetaa  wu  taken  priaoner  near 
Nictmedeia.  On  the  2iid  o{  NoTember,  743,  tbe 
beaiegen  took  Conatantinople  by  itorm.  Artsr 
madea,  his  aona,  and  his  principal  adhennta,  had 
dieir  eyee  pat  ont,  were  conducted  thno^  tbe 
ei^  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  pat  to  death.  Artavasdea  was 
recognized  aa  emperor  by  pope  Zadiarias,  (Cedn- 
nos,  L  -pp.  796-8,  ed.  Boim. ;  Zonaias,  ii.  fp,  107, 
106,  ed.  Paris ;  Praeo^na,  d$  BeO.  Pan.  L  2,  fte. ; 
Theophanes,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Auis.)    [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  (^k^Or 
{Jp(i|t  or  'Apro(^f)(i)s)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
nan  kings,  and  signifies,  aocording  to  Herodotos 
(tl  98),  "the  great  warrior"  (d  yiiyv  opffioj). 
llie  word  »  compounded  of  AHa^  which  means 
**  bonoaied"  [see  p>  284,  a.],  and  X^nuit  which 
is  probaUy  the  nme  as  tbe  Zend,  iwaAra,  and 
tbe  Sanscrit,  hiairtt,  "  a  king :  ^  consequently 
AHaatneei  woold  mean  **  the  honoured  king." 

Aktaxbrxbs  I.,  snniemed  Limgimamiu  (Bb' 
Kp6x*ip)  from  the  circumfltancn  ti  his  right  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Plat.  Artax.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  &  c.  465  to 
&  c.  425.  (Diod.  ri.  69,  ziL  64 ;  Thuc  it.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  &ther,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabonus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  pat  to  death  his  brother  Dateius 
on  the  instigation  of  Aft^nnna.  (Jusdn.  iiL  1 ; 
Ctesiaa,  Phot.  BibL  p.  40,  a.,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
teign  is  diaracteriiced  1^  Plutarch  and  Diodonis 
(zL  71)  as  wise  nnd  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
tnrbed  by  sererol  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
satnips.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  bis  only 
sorrifing  bmUier  Hystaapes  was  Mttap  of  Bactria, 
and  Artaxenea  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  hiB  associates,  before  Hystaspes  att«npted  to 
make  himself  independent.  After  potting  down 
this  insnmction  and  deposing  scTeral  other  aatnps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerzcs 
tnmed  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  affiurs  of  his  em^re.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  m  &  C;  46*2, 
or,  accMdtng  to  Clinton,  in  b.  c.  460,  by  tbe  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  hii  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achoeroenes  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  snny 
under  Artahnxns  and  Mcgabynis  into  'Efgypt 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
still  besiegi'd  in  a  place  calW  the  white  castle 
(A*Ma(r  Tstxos),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
tbe  fleet  of  tbe  Athenians  destroyed  by  tiie  Athe- 
nians theraselTes,  who  ^terwarda  quitted  Egypt , 
Inams,  too,  was  defeated  in  &  c-  456  or  455,  hot 
Amyrtaena,  another  chief  of  tbe  insa[;^nti,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  EgypL 
(Thne.  L  104,  109;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
&  c  449,  Chnon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  tbe  aanstanee  of  Amyrtaeos,  and  wiA  the  rest 
endcaroured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Pondons. 
Notwithstanding  the  dratfa  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  »ei{^wnriiood  of  iiiiUamis  in 
Cyprui.   After  this  def^t  Artaxerxes  is  nid  to 


have  commanded  his  graefals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peaoe  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Persian  tati^i  should  aMHoach  tbe  weatem  ceast 
of  Asia  nearer  tliaa  the  diatanca  of  a  three  days' 
jonmey;  and  that  no  Pernaa  thq>  ahouhl  mU 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselit 
w  the  CheUdonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lyctb 
(Diod.  xii.  4 ;  comp,  Thirlwall,  HuL  of  GreWt  iii. 
p.  37,  &C.)  Thucydides  knows  noiJung  of  this 
hnmibating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
hem  febricated  in  the  age  tnbaeqnent  to  the  events 
la  whoA  it  rdatesw  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  pat  Inams  to  death  contraiy  to  the  promise 
wtiich  Megabyius  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megnbyxus  beoune  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Cteuas,  ap.  Phot.  BiU.  p.  50^  Ac. ;  comp.  Meoa- 
Bvzuti,  iNAnus.)  Aituerxes  aj^iean  to  ban 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  Un 
his  death  in  a  c.  425,  he  was  suoceeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fad.  HM.  ii.,  sub  anno, 
4£fi,  and  p.  880;) 

ARTAXBRxaa  II.,  sumamed  Mnenttm  (Minfaiw) 
from  bis  good  mMUory,  succeeded  hia  fiidier,  Da- 
reins  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  n.  c. 
405  to  B.  c  362,  (Diod.  xiii  104,  108.)  Cyma, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  ParynUs,  and  she  eodeavoor- 
ed  to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satiapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  utnpy,  on  the  request  of  Parysnds,  althoi^ 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Artax.  3.)  Cyras,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  su^^oited  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asm.  In  tbe  ne^hbourluod  oC 
Cunaxa,  Cyras  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  nomonus  army  of  his  brodier,  &  c  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cvnua.]  Tissaphenics 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HWfca.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
aetivaly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thih- 

MON;  DxiWn'LLlDAS ;  AuKSILAUa.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
^e  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  muntained  itsdf 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Peruan 
money.  The  peace  of  Antaiddos,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidab.] 
But  the  oninre  was  snaring  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  week  man ;  bis  mother,  Parj-tatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  ihives  and  eunuchs  vrielded  the  reina 
of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  lati^ 
endeavoured,  under  such  drcnmstances,  to  make 
themsdret  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
faansted  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  Mniggle  ^wnst  Kva- 
gnaa  of  Cyprus,  frmn  b.  a  385  to  b.  c.  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagoraa  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamia  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderato 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.9.^  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  cany  on  war  against  the  Carduaians,  on  the 
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•bona  of  the  Catpiaa  ua ;  and  after  hii  nuaeroiu 
aiuy  VM  with  great  dilficulty  aaved  from  total 
destruction,  he  omduded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  adnntuea.  (Diod.  zt.  9,  10;  PlnL 
Arlat.  34)  Hu  attempta  to  nww  Egypt 
w«n  tuutuieeMfiil,  and  Uw  gnienl  innuraedon 
of  hii  nibjects  in  Asia  Minor  fiuled  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselTea.  (Diod. 
ZT.  SO,  Ac)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeaTonied 
to  pnreBt  all  quaneli  rejecting  the  mcceaiint 
by  nxiag  upon  Dareina,  the  ridaat  of  hia  thim 
Intimate  aoiia  (by  lus  eoneobinea  be  bad  no  leM 
tlum  115  lOtiB,  Jaatin.  z.  1),  as  his  luceeswr,  aad 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareins  soon  after  feQ  out  with  his 
&ther  about  Aspasia,  and  famed  a  plot  to  anassi- 
nata  him.  Bat  the  plot  was  betrayed*  and  Danins 
WM  pat  to  deadi  with  many  of  bit  acoomplioes. 
(Pbit.  ArtoM.  38,  Ac: ;  Jnstin.  Le.)  Of  the  two 
nmaiaiDg  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  AriB^>es, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  sncceed  his  &ther ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Petvanaon  acoomit 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  at  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Ammet,  the 
ton  of  one  of  hit  concnbines,  Ochus  contriTed  by 
intrigues  to  diire  Ariaspes  to  de^iur  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  atsastinated.  Artazerxet  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c.  362,  and  wat  suo- 
ceraed  by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artazenaa  III.  (Pint  Lifi  Arta- 
MmKt;  Diod.  zr.  93;  Phot  BSjL  pp.  42—44,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Clinton,  FoiL  H^m.  il  p.  S81,  &c.) 

AjtTAXKRXBH  III.,  also  Called  0dm*,  sncceeded 
his  Esther  as  king  of  Persia  in  b.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  a.  a  339.  Id  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, ba  be^  hit  idgn  with  a  memless  extirprtion 
of  the  members  of  fis  bmilf.  Ha  himself  was  a 
flOfwmdly  and  nckleis  deapot ;  and  the  gnat  ad- 
Tantagesiriuich  the  Pernan  arms  gained  during  bia 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
raereenariea,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  adTaataget  con- 
sisted  in  tha  oonqnest  ai  Uic  lerolted  sali^  Arta- 
baans  [AbTabazihi,  No.  4},  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Pboenida,  of  sereral  rerolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xtl  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  pasted  his  days  in  sensoal  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  ennwh  Ba^oaa,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
wat  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  wsa  kiUed 
ij  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
yonngeat  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  zrii.  5 ;  Phit  De  It. 
elOt.U  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ir.  8,  vi.  8,  H.A.  z.  28; 
Justin,  X.  3;  cotnp.  Clinton, /W. /fe^  iL  p.  382, 
Ac.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dyusty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sassanidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  (-A/^TixftM)  or  ARTAXES  ('Ap- 
rdfmt),  the  name  of  three  kings  oS  Armenia. 

X.  Tba  fbandar  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
ma  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
nvolled  from  hhn  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
aorardgn.  (Stiab.xipp.528,531,532.)  Hannibal 
took  E^ige  at  the  court  of  Artaxias.  when  Antio- 
cbns  was  no  longet  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
M^arintamlnd  the  building  of  AitajoUa,  the  o^tal 


of  Armeiua,  which  was  so  caDed  in  boDottr  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Stiab.  xi.  p.  528 ;  Pint  Lt^emlL  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  indnded  in  the  peace  made  between 
Enmenes  and  Phamaces  in  B.  a  179  (Polyb.  xztL 
6),  bnt  was  conquered  and  taken  priaaner  by  An- 
tioduia  IV.  Epiphanea  towaxda  the  end  at  bia 
reign,  about  &  c.  165.  (Appian,       45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  b.  c  34,  He  risked  a  battle 
againtt  the  Roiuiu,  bat  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  Bnt  with  tba  help  of  tba 
Partnians  he  r^jained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwarda, 
and  defeated  and  to(A  prisoner  Artavaades,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [.Artavaedbs.] 
On  his  retan  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
RonuQB  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  conntry; 
and  in  oonaequawe  of  that,  Aagnstns  refnsed  to 
reatan  bim  bis  idatires,  wiiait  he  sent  m  smhasay 
to  Rome  to  danand  them.  When  tba  Aidwiubbs 
in  b.  c  20  complained  to  Angostus  about  Aitaziaa, 
and  requested  as  king  bia  brother  Tigtaoea,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberias  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  TigraDss  npon  the  throne ;  bat 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  Us  relatiTcs  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country,  l^gianes  was  now 
prodaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  bnt 
Tiberius  took  Ue  oedit  to  himself  of  a  sncoesaM 
expedition :  whence  Horace  {£^>aL  i.  1 2. 25)  s^a, 
''Claudi  rirtute  Neronis  Armenius  oeddit"  (Uon 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40, 44. 11 16,  liv.  9;  TtcAnm.  ii.8i 
Veil  Pat.  U.  94 ;  Joseph.  Ami.  xr.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet. 
Ttter.  9.)  Velleins  Paterculut  {L  c)  calls  this 
kmg  ArUvasdea,  and  Dion  Cataias  in  one  paang* 
(lir.  9)  names  bin  Artabaaea,  bat  ia  all  tba  othua 
Artazes. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontna,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Qomaiucna  in 
A.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  wboao 
fiiTOur  be  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habiu  and 
mode  of  life.  His  orinnal  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  cafled  him  Artaxias  on  his  acoes- 
rion.  Upon  the  death  of  Aitaziaa,  aboat  a.  d.  35, 
Araaees,  the  aon  of  the  ParthiBn  king,  Artahaana, 
was  pbued  npon  the  Armenian  thnme  by  hia  b- 
ther.  (Tac  Atm.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  ('ApradKnrf),  a  Persian,  the 
ton  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  ue  Macroaes  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expeditiiMi  ot  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  goremor  of  the  town  of  Sestna 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  mled 
as  an  arbittarv  and  reckless  tyrant  When  Xerxes 
passed  tbraogh  Settus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  lacred  land  of 
the  hero  Pnrtesihras,  whidi  existed  at  Elaeut  near 
Settos ;  ha  then  ^Ib^ed  the  tomb,  and  made  pn»- 
fene  use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  saoilepont  act 
was  not  fergiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  oiemy  at  sucb  a  distance  from 
AUiens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  b.  &  479,  Xanthippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  Btimu^y  fortified  and  able  to  lesist  a  bwieging 
army,  ^intfaippus  continued  bia  nege  during  the 
whole  wint^,  but  on  the  i^iproach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  die  town  Ijecame  insupportable ;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobuns,  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  esaqw  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  As  toon  as  the  Greek  iohabit- 
anti  of  Seetna  heard  of  the  flight  of  tbrir  govw- 
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nor,  tbey  opeatd.  their  gatee  to  the  Athemwu. 
The  two  fugitives  were  punned,  and  Artayctes 
and  fail  bob  were  overtakeQ  and  brought  before 
Xanthippn*.  Artayctea  offered  100  talenti  to  the 
inhabitant*  of  Elaeus  aa  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
nge  he  had  committed  on  the  banb  of  Protenlaua, 
and  200  more  aa  a  ranaom  for  faimtelf  and  hi*  mo. 
Bat  tlw  inbalHtanta  would  not  aoeept  any  other 
atonement  than  hia  life,  and  Xanthippua  was  obliged 
to  give  bim  up  to  them.  Artayctea  was  then 
nuled  to  a  cKw^  and  hi»  aon  atoned  to  death  before 
hiaeyea.  (Herod.  YiL  33,  78,  ix.  116, 118— 120  ; 
IW.L4.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

ARTAYNTE  ('A/midmi),  a  daagbter  of 
Haaistes,  the  brother  oif  Xerxe*  I.  Xerxea  gare 
her  in  marriage  to  hia  aon  Doreioa,  but  he  himaelf 
waa  in  love  with  her,  and  on  one  occaaion  wsa 
obliged,  br  hit  own  impradent  pnmiae,  to  give  her 
a  nlw  mieh  he  had  reeeiTea  aa  a  pretmit  from 
Ut  wife  Amaattia.  Tint  the  kii>{C*t  panmottr  be- 
eame  known,  and  Aaaitiia,  fancying  that  the  Lore 
a&ir  waa  the  wwlt  vC  the  wife  of  Maaiatea,  took 
the  moat  cmcl  vengeance  upon  her,  (Herod,  ix. 
1 08—  I  ]  0.)  Maximna  Tyriua  (xzrl  7)  cmifonnda 
the  two  women,  Amaatria  and  Aitayate.  (Comp. 
Tittx.  cue  iL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  { 'Afrdhnii%  one  of  the  gene- 
ral* in  the  army  rf  Xerxet,  Whm  Xerxea  had 
rekuned  to  Aaia  after  the  battle  of  Salamia, 
Artayntea,  Ithamitiea,  and  aome  other  general*, 
■ailed  to  Samoa  in  order  to  watch  the  Ionian*,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-foroe  uitder  Uardooiiu  in 
Dorthem  Greece  ndcht  atill  be  lucceaafnL  Bat 
nficr  the  battle*  Phtaeae  and  Hyeala,  in  B.  c 
479,  Artayntea  and  Ithamitrea  took  to  flight 
WUIe  Artaynte*  waa  pasaing  through  Aaia,  he 
waa  met  by  Maaiates,  the  brouier  of  Xerxea,  who 
cenanred  him  aerereiy  for  hi*  cowardly  flight 
Artayntea,  enraged,  drew  hi*  aword  and  would 
hara  killed  Maai*te*,  had  he  not  been  aaved  by 
Xnnagwaa,  a  Greek,  who  leised  Artayntea  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  waa  liberally  nwaided.  (Uend.  viiL  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'HBARES  CAf>r<>iA^t],  a  Median  of 
noble  tank,  whoae  aon,  according  to  tiu  ftory 
about  ihe  yonth  of  the  great  Cynu,  waa  one  of  the 
pbymatea  of  Cynu.  Cynit  cbaatiiwd  him  for  hia 
want  of  obedience  in  thnr  play ;  and  Artembaiea, 
indignant  at  the  coodoct  vi  Cyrna,  who  waa  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  ahepberd'a  boy,  complained  to 
king  AaQvgea,  and  thna  became  the  mean*  of  die- 
covering  tfaid  Cynu  waa  the  aon  of  Mandana  and 
the  grandson  of  Aaftagea.  (Herod.  L  114—116.) 
Two  Pendana  of  thia  name  occur  in  Herodotna 
(U.  122),  and  Aeachylua.  {Pen.  29, 294.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMICHA.  [CiniNia] 

AATEMIDO'RUS  {'AprtfxiSitpoi).  1.  Snr- 
named  Auctopranius,  and  alao  Paead»-Ariato- 
phamna,  from  hia  being  a  diaciple  of  the  celebrated 
gnunmarian  Ariatophanea,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria. Artcmidoma  himaelf  waa,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Ariatarchua,  and  likewiae  a  ^lant- 
marian.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeua  (it.  p. 
182)  aa  the  author  of  a  wcdc  wept  AmpiSotf  the 
mtare  of  which  ia  not  dear,  and  of  A^(f  u  ot  y\Av- 
«u  dtfnpnmm^  that  ia,  a  dietiiHBiy  of  teduucal 
term*  and  expeeaiona  uaed  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(Atben.  i  p.  £,  ix.  ^  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663 ; 
Soidaa,  >.  'Afrt/iOmpos  and  TifM^ttoi ;  Ero- 
tian  in  Aitowr.)   Some  HS&  of  Theocritu  con- 


tain, under  the  name  of  Artenidoma,  an  epignsn 
of  two  linee  on  the  collectiim  of  bucolic  poena 
which  p^apa  belonga  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit  p.  806,  ed.  Kieaaling;  AntkoL  Oraee.  ix.  n. 

205.) 

2.  Of  AscAtoN,  wrote  a  hiatotj  of  Bithynia, 
and  ia  mentioned  by  Stifbaima  of  ^nntinm  {f.  «• 
'AffroAMc)  aa  ona  of  tto  diatittgoiBBed  penona  of 

that  place. 

3.  Of  C  NIDUS,  a  aon  of  Tlieopompiia,  and  a 
fiiend  tS  Jnlius  Caeaar  (Strab.  xiv.  p,  656),  waa  a 
riietorician,  and  tan^t  the  Greek  bm^iage  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  whni  the  plot  waa  formed 
againat  the  life  of  Caenr,  &  c.  43,  Artemidtmia, 
who  had  heard  of  it  cautioned  Caeaar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himadf ;  bi^  the 
warning  waa  not  heeded,  (t^nt  Cbaa.  6i;  Z«- 
nanu,  vol  L  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldunvs,  waa  a  native  of  Epheeua,  but  it 
nanally  called  Daldiannt  (AoASiai^),  to  dittin- 
guiah  him  from  the  geographer  Artemidona  (Ln- 
cian,  PhAopatr.  22),  aince  uia  mother  waa  bom  at 
Daldia  or  Daldia,  a  inudl  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midoraa  himaelf  alao  preferred  the  surname  t& 
Daldianoa  {Onmroer.  iii.  66),  which  ae«na  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  wiUi  him,  aa  the  DaUiaB 
Apollo  Myatea  gave  him  the  enedal  comnuasion 
to  write  a  work  on  dreamt.  (Oaawwr.  ii  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninua  Piaa 
and  M.  Anreliua,  aa  we  may  infer  from  aeveral 
paaaogea  of  hia  work  (L  28,  66,  iv,  I),  thoogh 
aome  writera  have  [4aced  bim  in  the  reign  of  Coo- 
staniine,  and  otheii  identify  him  with  tbe  friend 
of  Pliny  the  ;f^oanger,  and  aoa-in-law  Mnamina. 
(Plin.  liL  11.)  Butthepaaaageaof  Artemi. 
dorua's  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  queation 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorua  ia  the  author  of  a 
wmk  on  the  interpretation  of  dreama  ('On^MMtpt- 
Tucd),  in  five  booka,  which  ia  s^  extant  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  a*aert*  that  he  had  read  all 
tbe  booka  on  tbe  aubject),  on  his  travel*  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islanda. 
(Omm-.  Pnoem.  lib.  i)  He  himaelf  intimate*  that 
he  bad  written  several  works,  and  from  Soidaa 
and  EudoGiB  we  may  infer,  that  one  waa  called 
uimroaicewued,  and  the  other  x*<foirKffTuci.  Akog 
with  hi*  oecupationa  on  theae  si^jecta,  be  alao 
practised  aa  a  phyaician.  From  hia  worlt  on 
dreama,  it  ia  clear  that  he  waa  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  wzitcra 
on  uie  Bobjert,  and  hi*  object  ia  to  ^an,  that 
in  diewu  tbe  fiiture  i*  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  edence  of  interpreting  them  from  tha 
abuaea  with  which  the  fiuhim  of  the  time  had 
anrrounded  it  He  does  not  atten^t  to  establish 
his  winion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
aj^ie^nc  to  fact*  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
domd  mm  oial  tnditioii  of  the  people,  and^art^ 
fimn  his  own  experienea.  On  the  lut  pomt  m 
daces  great  reliance,  eq>eaBlly  as  he  b^eved  that 
he  waa  called  to  hi*  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
Thia  makes  him  conceited,  and  raiaes  him  above 
all  fear  of  cenaore.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Caaaiaa  Maximm.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inacribed  to  hia  aon.  The  fifth  book  ia,  pn- 
peily  apeaking,  an  independent  work,  the  titw  of 
which  is  'Kipl  ivtlpitw  avagiatw,  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreama,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  atyle  of 
tbe  woi^  it  nmple,eoiiect,  and  elegant  i  and  thia. 
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together  -with  the  eucunulanee  that  Artenudonu 
has  often  occuitm  to  allude  to  or  explun  ancient 
mannen  and  usages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbaliied  and  in- 
terpreted certiun  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throwi  light  on  nrions  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onci- 
ivcritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vd.  ;  the 
noxt  ia  that  of  Rig^tins  (Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
Gontaint  %  valnable  cmnmentoiy ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  Mcond 
book.  The  last  edition  ia  that  of  J.  O.  Rei^ 
Leipzig,  1805,  3  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Ri^tius,  and  some  by  ReUke  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mkuaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  LAertitu  (iz.  53),  wnta  a  worit  gainst 
Chrysippns. 

6.  Of  Efbesui,  a  Greek  geogn|>her,  who  lived 
•lont  B.  a  100.  He  made  voyages  round  tb« 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
^>paretttly  even  in  the  sonthem  ocean.  He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Oaol,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  coantriea.  We 
know  that  in  hi*  description  of  Asia  be  stated  the 
diatancea  of  places  from  one  uothw,  and  that  th« 
countries  beyond  the  river  Itoais  were  onknown 
to  him.  The  woric  in  which  he  gave  the  rcsulta 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Heradeia,  a  vcpfvAovt,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  conunonlv  cdlcd  ri  ywypa^>ov- 
IMPA,  or  rd  TQs  fttrffo^ax  ^tSAk.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  hooka,  of  which  Marnamu  afterwarda 
made  an  abridgement  "Die  original  work,  vrhich 
ma  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephanus  of 
Bynntiuni,  Pliny,  Isidoms,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  wa  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  onea  of  Maicianus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain tho  peripluB  of  the  Pontus  Eiixeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
aeeount  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
eontaiiied,  bot  beeutse  the  author  entered  into 
tho  deaeription  of  the  manners  and  costomet  of 
the  nationa  he  spdte  o£  The  fingments  of  Arte- 
midoruB  were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Hdschel  in  his  Gtoffraphiea,  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson's  Geo-  , 
graphi  Minorcs,  voL  i.  Two  small  &agments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Ooena  in  his  edition  v£  Ponhyrius^  Jtrfnm  Nym- 
pkanan,  p.  87,  and  a  tbird^  cantoning  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin*s  Bt&rage  xwr 
OeteA.  md  LiL  vol  ii.  p.  49,  &c  (Vossius,  de 
Hilt.  Grace  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
maan.)  Athenaeus  (lit  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidonu  a  work  entitled  "IwatA  iwoiur^Mn. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Oeoffr.  der  Gmtk.  %,  Sim.  i.  2,  pi 
141,  &C.,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Musoniub,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  yonnger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii,  11)  is 
fiill  of  hit  prBia& 

8.  Of  Pahion,  an  aatnnoaer,  whose  views  of 
hia  science  are  recorded  1^  SenecL  (Qaoeff.  Nat, 
i  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(ziv,  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  ^  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impotsiUe  that  he 
may  be  the  Mme  as  the  one  to  whoae  grammatieal 


n  lezkogntphlcal  w«fca  nferenee  is  made  by  the 

Scholiast  on  Aristophanes(ret^.  1139,1 164,1231; 
Comp.  Phot  t.  V.  rtvri^tai ;  Etym.  M.  i.  w.  ipts- 
kUvs  and  dp^),  though  tiie  woric  or  woiks  here 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10,  Of  Tkallxs,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  69.  (Paua.  vi.  14.  S  1 ;  Martial, 
vi  77.) 

1 1.  The  anthor  of  elegies  on  love.  (TTspl  tptms, 
Eratosth.  Catatt,  31.)    There  are  many  more  per- 

'  sons  of  the  name  of  Artemidonu  who  are  mentioned 
in  andoit  writen ;  bat  as  nothing  ia  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  tiie  list  in  Fabridos  (BSiL  Gmec. 
V.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Goens.  {I.  c)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS('AprfM/B«fo;).  LA  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caellus  Aurelianus  {De  Morb, 
AciU.  iL  81,  iiL  14, 1&,  pp.  146,224, 227),  who  waa 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pam^tylia,  and  a  foUowor  of 
EiaaiBtratua.  He  must  have  Uvedaometime  between 
the  third  century  b.  c.  and  the  second  centuiy 
after  Christ  He  may  perh^  be  the  posoa 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  vpr 
tbet  (J>  Gtmpoa.  Medkam.  lec  Locos,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  826X  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  petaon 
as  the  Artemidonu  oumariit  who  a  mentioned  by 
the  same  anAor.  {CbmmaO.  n  Hippoer.  **i>s  Rat. 
Pict  M  Aforh.  Ac.-"  i  IS.  vd.  xv.  p.  444J 

2.  AarxHiDORUS  Capito  ( 'hfrtiiSim^s  i 
KetwiTtar),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
A.  D.  117 — 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
woritaef  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tolb  us  {Com- 
maO.  n  Hippoer.  De  Nal.  Horn.""  vol.  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galen's 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  he  is  freqiientiy  men- 
tioned by  t^en.  {CommmL  ia  Hippoer.  "  Do 
Htimor."  vol.  xvi.  p.  2 ;  Glott.  H^ipocr,  vol.  xix. 
p.  83,  &C.)  He  may  perhaps  be  ^e  person  some- 
times  quoted  um^dy  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[Capito.] 

3.  ARTKMiDOitufl  CoRNStttrs,  a  physician,  who 
was  bom  at  Perga  in  Pamphytia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verrcs, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  hia  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Poiga,  when  ha  waa  legatna  to  Ca. 
Ddabella  in  Cilida,  B.  c.  79  (Cic.  2  Verr.  i.  20, 
iii.  21) ;  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  hit  prae*or«hip,  &  c.  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  in&mout  acts,  he  vnu  one  of  the  judget 
(reeapmitOret)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori- 
ginal name  ^peart  to  lum  been  Artmidorua ;  he 
mui  prolMtUy  at  fint  a  itave,  and  afterwardt,  wt 
being  &«ed  by  hia  marter,  (peibi^  On.  Cotm^ 
Dolidiella,)  took  the  name  of  Oomdiiu.  Cicero 
calU  him  in  one  place  "Cornelius  medicut"  (3 
Verr.  iii.  11),  in  another  '*  Artemidonu  Peigaeua" 
U.  21X  and  in  a  third  "  Artemidorus  Comeliuk" 
(c  49) ;  but  it  it  plain  that  in  each  pa»n«e  he 
refers  to  the  nnu  Indiridnal,  though  Emesti  haa 
in  his  Index  Hmloriaa  considered  them  aa  three 
difierent  persona.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  tiie 
close  <rf  the  first  century  after  Chiitt  (Martial, 
T.  40.)  [C.  P.  M.  j 
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A'RTEMIS  CAprtius),  one  of  the  great  dinni- 
des  of  the  Gieeka.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dftrifi^s,  uninjured,  healthy,  Tigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
self inviolate  and  vigorous,  and  also  giaots  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat.  Cra^.  p.  406,  b. ; 
Stiab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Enstath.  a<f//om.  pp.  32,  577, 
1733.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  [Tieoff.  918)  she  was  tbe  daughter  of  Zeus 
ai>d  Leto,  whence  AMGhylns  148)  calls  her 
Aifrv/cVtuL  She  was  ttie  ^ata  of  Apollo,  and 
bom  with  him  at  the  nme  time  in  the  iahmd  of 
Deloa.  According  to  a  bndition  which  Pausanias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  stoiy  (Herod.  iL  156)  she 
was  taa  dan^iter  of  Dionyana  and  lua,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  Bat  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  tbe  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  bet  birth  is  for  the  some 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  groTe  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tacit  AmuL  iiL  fil ;  Sclnl.  adPimL  Xem.  1  1), 
others  that  it  was  Ciete  (IKod.  t.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  but  bom 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
B  i  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  476,  Sec)  In  the  de- 
scription <tf  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  ia  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
dlBcrent  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  ner,  and  also  between  the  reaUy  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  lesemUance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Oreeka  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  ^rteflut  at  tte  mter  of  jipollo,  b  a  kind  of 
fanale  Apollo,  that  it,  she  as  a  female  divimty  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  tbe 
wife  of  ApoUo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1197.) 
In  tbe  character  of  sister  of  ApoUo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals :  she  is  a  Sax  dr6>Aovaa.  Sudden 
deaths,  but  more  e!q)edaJIf  those  of  women,  ore 
described  as  the  efiect  of  her  arrowa.  (Hon.  IL 
vL  205>  427,  Ac,  xiz.  59,  xxi  48S,  && ;  Oct.  zi. 
173,  &c.,  324,  XT.  478,  xviiL  202,  xx.  61,  Ac,  v. 
134,  &C.)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od.  xv.  410;  //.  xziv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  Htd  <rt£- 
Ttipa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  tile  su%r- 
ings  of  mortaJs.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  ApoUo.  (IL  t.  447.)  In  the 
Tnjan  war  she  uded,  like  Apollo,  with  tbe 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  gracionsly 
npon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  Socks,  hu 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callini.  HyBM.  in  Diait.  129,  &c)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  Che  ntithets  vai8oTf>tf^t,  Kovf>oTp6^ot,  and 
(comp.  Died.  V.  73)  j  and  Aeschylus 
{Agam.  143)  caUa  her  the  protectress  of  yoniw 
npltiiijjji  niiiMi1«^       g(  the  g^att  ranging  through 


the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  {iXa^i)e6\ot), 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  tbe  chose 
(KfAdtsiW),  and  iypSrfpa.  {IL  zxl  511,  485, 
&C.;  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  cooqnered  hy  love,  (Soph.  Eted. 
1220.)  Tbe  prieaU  and  pneatesMa  devoted  to  her 
service  were  wmnd  to  live  pare  and  chasto^  and 
tiaogressionsoftheir  TOWS  of  duutity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pans.  viL  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  g  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  seveial  places  together  with  bt-r 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  ctmie  fnm  the  HypMboreans,  and 
Hyperbnean  maidou  brought  lacnficea  to  Deloa. 
(Herod.  iL  32,  35.)  The  hniel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  wm  retarded  as  the 
fmmdera  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Paua  i.  38.  g  6,  iii  24.  §  6,  viiL  36,  in  fin. ; 
AeschyL  SepL  450 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dhn.  34.) 

Th^  ate,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
then  ia  no  reaembluice  between  Artemis  and 
Apdlo:  ihe  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  aor  ia  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  ori^nal  character  of  Artemis 
aa  the  aister  of  ApoUo*  wa  encounter  tbe  tanio 
difficnltiea  as  those  mentioned  in  the  aiticlo 
AfoLU),  via.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  pvdj  i^- 
ritual  and  ethical  divinity,  as  Milller  tiiiiuia,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  phyncal  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  jn  the  case  of 
ApoUdk  When  Apollo  was  regarded  aa  idmtkal 
witii  the  mm  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  aa  Selene 
<a  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  ^dess  of  the  moon. 
Bnttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
tonis  being  the  mom  as  the  fundamental  one  frcan 
which  jl  the  otboa  ate  derived.  Bat,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Axtemia  bung  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  roust  be  confined  to  Artonis  the  sister  o{ 
Apollo,  and  is  not  appUcable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
lian,  or  Ephesian  Artemis. 

2.  The  Aroadian  Artemu  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  T«y  euly  timea.  Her  sanctoariea  and  temples 
wefe  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo^  nor 
are  there  any  tmces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemia,  the  urtar  of 
ApoUo.  These  dKometanoes,  together  with  the 
&ct,  that  ber  surnames  and  epitheu  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  monntaina,  riven,  and 
hdces,  ^ew  that  here  she  vras  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymj^  on  Taygetus,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Maenalns ;  twenqr  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  nxty  otherK  daugh- 
ters of  OceanuB,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  moontaini.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  giSden  antlera.  (CoUim.  Hymn,  m  Ditm. 
13,  81,  90,  Ac;  Apt^  ii.  5.  §  3;  Find.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  tonplea  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  nsnally  near  Iikei  or  riven,  whence  ibe  was 
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caDed  Aiftr^rtt  or  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 

23.  §  6,  W.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  viii.  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  lanctiuriet  there  were  often  tacred 
ik1U,bs  at  Corinth.  (Puu.  ii.  a  §  5,  iii.  20.  §7.) 
Ai  a  nympb,  Artemii  also  anwan  in  connezioD 
with  rirer  ^oda,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alpruus], 
and  tha>  it  is  intelligible  why  fiih  were  lacred  to 
faer.    (Uiod.  v.  3.) 

3.  17m  Taurian  Artemii.  The  l^^da  of  this 
goddeM  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  eaHy  times,  with  human 
Huxifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Creeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strsngera  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  saciificed.  (Eorip.  Iph. 
Tiair.  36.)  Iphigeaeia  and  Onestea  bnmgnt  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Biannm  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Bran- 
ronia.  (Pans.  L  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iil  le,  in  fin.) 
The  Bmuronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  ^ace  the  boys  were 
acouiged  at  her  altar  in  nich  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came ■prinkled  with  their  blood.  This  ouel  cere* 
mony  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  hnman  sacrifices  whiui 
bad  until  then  been  offered  to  hor.  {DiH.  <f  Ant. 
§.  V,  Bpovpwfia  and  AiaiMurrly»fftt,)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  anothw  tradition,  Oieatas  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Tanihn  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brudiwmd,  and  esrried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Abicina.]  Iphigenda,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  ir.  103;  Pans.  i.  43.  §  I), 
who  was  worshipped  in  aome  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hennione,  under  the  name  oi  Iphigeneia,  (Pans, 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  siat^that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hecatk.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Tanrian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  rm^xnrd\os,  whose  woiship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minda  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditioiu  of  Oteeoe  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  ume  Anatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  Tie  Ephesian  Artnnis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  haw  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  oinnion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
•he  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resonblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dew  with  the  Oieek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar^ 
temis,  were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  siifiiciently  dear  from  the  bet,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
inagnifioent  tem^  of  Ephesus  represented  her 


with  many  breasts  {woXv/iaarSt).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  hw 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (oorotu 
nvra/u),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  pirint,  like  a  pynmid  opsde  down,  was 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
liv.  p.  641 ;  Pan*,  iv.  31.  §  6,  vil  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (^ffinfy).  Herwor^ip 
was  said  to  have  been  estaUished  at  Ephesus  by 
the  Amasons.  (Pans.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  12.  g  1 ;  He- 
sych,  and  Suid.  f.  v.  ivaiiv.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  r^arded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  BaiTOHARTig, 
DicncNNA,  and  EiLarrHYiA.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Attenua, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddew  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Deloa, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesw. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronion  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thiace  dogs  were 
ofercd  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  bokr, 
dog,  and  others ;  the  fir^ttee  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossiUe  to  trace  the  various  rdations  in 
whidi  ArtCTos  mpears  to  iu  to  one  eonnnon  soaRet 
or  to  one  fondiunental  idea :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythns  was  formed  rea- 
ders the  attempt  ^tile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  ot  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  tlw 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  op  into  one,  or  tluMa 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  1^ 
gends  then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
worics  of  art  are  difiereat  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youtlh 
fill  and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glandng 
freely  aboni,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  th^  some  locks  float  down  her  neck;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  coven  her  head,  and  above  Iter 
fiirriiead  rises  the  croiceat  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitachw- 
lich,  de  Dkma  SnpOa,  GBttingen,  1821  ;  Miillei^ 
Doriam,  book  iL  c.  9 ;  Muteo  Pio-Cian,  L  30 ; 
Hirt.  MytAoL  Biidtrb.  L  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMI'SIA  ('Aprc^la).  1.  A  queen  of 
Halicamasstts,  Cos,  Nisyras,  and  Calydna,  who 
rahid  over  these  {diuea  as  a  vassal  <tf  the  Per^ 
emiMTB  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  du^^ 
ter  of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  faer  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battie  of  Salamis 
(b.  c.  480]  she  distingoi^ed  herself  by  her  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  peraevnwwe,  for  whkh  she 
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WW  aftermfda  fciglil;  faonound  by  the  PatnBn 
kii^.  (Herod,  vii  99,  viiL  68,  97,  93,  101, 
&c;  Polyoen.  TiiL  53;  Paa>.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  R  tradition  preierfed  in  Photiiu  (BiU. 
p.  163,  ed.  Bekkcr),  abe  pat  an  end  to  her  life 
in  ft  romantic  ntinner.  She  wu  in  love,  it  ia  uid, 
with  Dardtmu,  a  yotth  ^  Alqrdoi,  and  m  her  pu- 
non  wu  not  retnroed,  die  MjiagiA  henelf  by  put- 
ting his  «yet  oat  while  he  ww  aaieep.  Thi«  ex- 
cited the  uger  of  the  godi,  and  an  oncle  com- 
ntanded  her  to  go  to  Leaou,  where  she  threw 
hetwlf  from  the  rock  into  the  tea.  She  waa  nic- 
ceeded  by  her  ton  Piundelis,  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  ^nwe  in  ngard  to  loren,  **  to  leap 
from  the  LetKMian  ndc,"  see  SArruo. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Caiian 
prinee  Mauaolus.  She  was  the  danghter  of  Hec*- 
tomnos,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  b,  c  352  to  v.  c.  S50. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  hw  husband,  wfaeoce  die  sap- 
ported  the  oligarchical  party  in  tiie  isknd  of  Rhodes. 
(Diod.  xri.  36,  45 ;  Dem.  lU  Rkod.  Ubert  pp. 
193,  197,  196.)  She  is  renowned  in  hisloir  for 
her  extraoidinaiy  grief  at  the  death  of  ha  husband 
Uansolos.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
hnT'daih*  drink,  and  to  hare  gradually  died  away 
in  griaf  daring  the  two  yean  that  she  sorriTed 
hioL  She  indneed  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ririans  to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicamassns 
the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 
Raided  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  tepulchial  monument  (Ci& 
n»c  iii.  31  i  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Oellius,  x.  18 ; 
Plin.  //.  xxy.  36,  xxxtI  4.  §  9 ;  VaL  Mar.  ir. 
6.  ext.  1  i  Suid.  Harpocr.  i.  m.  'Aprt/uala  and 
H<^mAo>.)  Another  celebrated  monament  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  idand  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
memorate her  saccesa  in  making  hmolf  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  thtai 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  bter  times  the  'Aicerov.  ( Vitrur.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEHI'SIUS,  a  phyucian  who  is  quoted  by 
Maicellns  ^piricus  (£>e  Aledioam.  c.  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  most  therefore  have  lired  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fimrth  century  after  Christ  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  mne  person  who  is 
called  by  mistake  in  another  paaeage  Artemiut. 
{Ibid,  c  1 3.  p.  288.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Amasta- 

8IC8  II.] 

A'RTEUON  ('ApTSfujf).  l.OfCASSANDiiiu, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  B.  c.  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeos 
xiL  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  IIs^  awvytrffit 
according  to  others  dnvywr^s)  ^iCAlW,  whitih 
would  uuer  be  on  eoDectinff  books,  w  on  assigning 
hooka  to  their  proper  authors.  3.  Hs^  ^iC^iW 
XP^veHT,  or  IIspl  jfffiirtm  tw  KfA  rdr  evtmvUa 
fSaV<<*wr.  {Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perb^  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  npl  AtonauucoO 
ffvaHj/iarot,  quoted  by  Athenaens  (xir.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguiriitng  c|dthet  There 
is  ibo  a  wok  on  painlas  (v^  $tiypifii¥)  whidi 
is  ascribed  to  me  Artemon.  (Harpocrat.  i.  v. 
TUKiywrnrat.)  Fabridus  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Aitemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (ds  JHoaO.  2S1)  q>eaks  as  the 
penoo  who  collected  lottm  of  Ariatotle. 


2:  Of  CLAXOKntAt,  ii  mentioned  1^  Adbn 
(/Tut  An.  jiL  38)  as  the  author  of  KAi^'efi^im, 
in  which  he'mentioBod  that,  at  one  time,  Ae  tori- 
toiy  of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow, 
Snidas  fs.  v.  'ApKTovt)  ascribes  to  him  a  woA  on 
Homer  (wsp)  'Ofefpav),  of  whidi,  however,  not  a 
trace  ia  now  extant 

3>  A  Haunc,  who  aeema  to  harc  lived  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  oor  tn.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photitu  {BUd.  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caiui  (aboat 

A.  D.  210)  wrote  i^ainst  Artemon  and  hi*  hereoiee. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  Inshopa  assembled 
at  Atttiodt  in  a.  d.  369,  iriio  depoaed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samorata  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  SO),  it  aDems 
dear  that  Artemon  was  n^^ed  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perfa^ 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  stiU  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temoD  and  his  friend  Theodotns  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtaes  above  all  others,  and 
that  Ood  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (EuBeb./f.£.  v.28;  TheodoreL /Amf. 
fiJ»d,  £^  ii.  4.)  These  oinnioaa  wen  pnbablj 
sai^rtad  by  Artemon  and  his  fitllowera,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  phiLosophical  arguments ;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathemstica,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tnre.  They  an  charged  with  having  mtroduced 
fbiged  leadings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  imitted  oertain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  aocuiations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Steramler  Diairibe  de  Seda 
Artemo»&anm,  Leipaig,  1780  Schaffhaosen,  Hk- 
toria  Arltmmli  tt  ArUmomlanm,  Impagf  17S7i 
4to.) 

4.  A  LAcmAmoNiAv;  who  baiH  the  militaiy- 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samoa  in 

B.  c.  441.  (Plut.  PerkL  27;  Diod.  xiL  28 ;  SchoL 
ad  Arittepk.  Adam.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(PUn.  H.  N.  ixxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servios  (ad  Aem. 
ix.  fi05)  conibunda  him  witii  Artemon  of  Claxo- 
nenae. 

&  Of  Maohbsia,  is  known  only  as  the  anther 
o(  a  work  on  the  virtaes  of  women  (>rtpl  thv  mn' 
iprril*  yvnu^  rtrpaffurrtvfiitw  tnfynfiJeTmy), 
of  which  Sopoter  made  an  abatiBCt  (PhoL  BM.  p. 
103,  a.)  i  but  bodi  die  original  and  die  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  HfAo*oi^i,  from  his  being  a  mdic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  {Atiarn.  830,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Suid.  V.  t^t".)  It  ia  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  anthor  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  die  Anthokigia  Graeea.  (xiL  65.  124.) 

7.  Of  MiLKTua,  wrote  a  wtmc  on  the  intupre- 
tation  of  dreams  {of^ipoKptrud),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  tost.  (Artemid.  Oneir.  iL  49 ; 
EuBtath.  ad  Horn.  il.  zvi.  p.  1119  ;  TertuR  de 
Amm.  46  ;  Fulgent  i.  13.) 

6.  Of  Pkroauur,  a  Oreek  dietoridan,  wtio 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  ia  now  lost  bnt  ia 
<rften  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Sdud.  «f 
PMd./yA.i  1,32,  iii.  48;  OL  ii.  16,  r.  1;  IM. 
ii.  Aigum.;  SehoL  ad  l/geopkr.  177.) 

9.  A  RHiToaKiAM,  who  soems  to  have  lived 
during  the  eerly  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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ia  flMntioned  urenl  timet  by  Seneca,  who  baa 
■1m  pKWiTed  some  ftaffneatM  of  hia.  (Seuec.  Satu. 
1;  OMtrov.  L  6,7,  its*  11.  iu.  16,iT. -2£,t.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syeun  of  rojal  deaeent,  who  lived  in 
mai  after  tht  rrign  of  Antioebaa  the  Orart.  He 

resembled  the  king  *o  ranch,  that  when,  in  B.  c. 
187|  AntiochoB  was  killed,  the  qneen  Laodice  put 
Artemoa  into  a  bed,  pretending:  that  he  was  the 
kii^,  and  dangerously  ill. .  Nnmben  of  penons 
were  admitted  to  lee  him ;  and  all  beliered  that 
tilBJ  WHO  liitsning  to  their  king  when  he  recoup 
nended  to  tbem  Laodice  and  hor  children.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  va.  10;  VaL  Max.  ix.  li.  ext.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RTKMON,  a  phyuciau,  who  i>  caid  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xxriil  2)  to  bare  made  lue  of 
cruel  and  •uperstitious  remedies,  and  who  most 
have  lired  some  time  in  or  before  the  fint  century 
after  Chmb  [W.  A.  O.] 

AOITEMON.  I.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {H.  jV.  zxxr.  11.  a,  40),  who  enumerates 
Home  of  hi>  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  hia  age,  we  can  only  ny,  that  he 
aeems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  woika  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  nnfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoma  after  that  tim& 

%  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pytbodonu,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xixtL  6.  s.  4.  §  1 1.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  CAf>T«(KiifX  king  of  ibe  Iberians, 
■gainst  wbtm  Pompey  maraied  in  &  c.  65.  Pom- 
pey  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artocea ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artooes  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
withbim.  (Dion CaM.xxxTii.  1,2;  A|^ian,AfiUr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iil  5,  who  odla  him  Arthooeai 
Phtb  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.   [ARTAnuua,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('ApTiipioj),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Aaclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurel.  D«  Morb.  AaO.  iil  14,  p.  224),  and 
Bfierwards  became  the  &ieud  and  physician  of 
Caenr  Octaviaiuia.  He  attended  him  in  hia  cam- 
paign ^unst  Brutal  and  Casaina,  B.  a  43,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianua  was  persuaded  to  leave  hia  camp  and 
oasiat  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  notwith- 
atanding  a  severe  indiapocition.  Thia  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  port  of  the 
army  waa  cut  to  pteoes  by  Bmtna.  (Veil.  Paterc 
iL  70 ;  PlaL  Bnd.  c  41,  where  some  odHimu 
have  Antotmu  inatead of  JrtortM ;  Idietant.  Mm. 
InttH.  ii.  8 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i, 
7.  9  1 ;  TertuU.  De  Ammo,  c  46  ;  Sueton.  A^. 
o.  91 ;  Ai^nan,  D»  Bdl.  Cml.  iv.  110  ;  Flonu,  ir. 
7.)  He  waa  drowned  at  sea  abortiy  after  the 
battle  of  Actiom,  &  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  m  &ueb. 
Ckron.)  SL  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  {Fas- 
dag,  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  wuk  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  ncfd  MoKpoflioricu.  (Fabric  BtU.  Gr.  toL 
xiii.  p.  66,  ed.  vet ;  Caroli  Patioi  CommaiL  m 
A*^  CoKtafi^  M.AHorii,  in  Poleni  Thai.  Antiq. 
A)«.a(G^.  a99>&Mi.Tol.  iup.  1133.)  [W.A.O.] 

AHTY'BIUS  ('Af>rMuif),  a  Persian  general  in 
Uie  reign  of  Dareiua  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Oneailua,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
irfCypniB.  (Herod.  V.  lOB— 110.)       [L.  &] 


ART  YSTO'NE('A^TMTM^).  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  rooiried  to  Dareiua  Hystaspis, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  bad  by 
Dareiua  a  son,  Anames  or  Ananes.  (Herod.  iiL 
88,  viL69.)-  [ABSAMsa.]  [L.  &] 

ARVl'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  CoaNxLius  P.  F.  A.  n.  Cossus  Ahvina, 
whom  Liry  sometimes  colla  A.  Cornelius  Coaaua, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arrina,  waa  maguter 
equitum  &  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Lit.  TiL  19,  Ha  was  ccmaal  in  &  a  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  waa  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samniom. 
While  marching  throngh  the  mountain  paasea  of 
Samninm,  his  army  waa  surprised  in  a  volley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  ouJy  saved  by  the  heroiun  of 
P.  Dedus,  who  aeized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  cmunl 
then  conquered  the  Samnitea,  and  triumphed  on 
hit  return  to  Rome,  (vii  28,  32,  34—38,  x.  31 ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  HuL  iil.  p.  120,  &c.)  Arrina  was 
conaul  again  in  b.  c  322  (A.  (hrn^im  tlenuw, 
Liv.  viii.  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  oS 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnitea  in  a  bord- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  conault  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39 ;  Niebobr,  iiL  pt  200,  &c) 

2.  A.  CoRKKLius  AaviNA,  the  fetialia,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnitea  the  piiaonm  who  had 
been  set  free  by  tbem  after  the  battle  of  Caodiom, 
B.  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  CoBKBLiua  A.  r.  P.  K  AavncA,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1,  oooanl  B.  c.  306,  com- 
manded in  Samninm.  Ho  wot  ccnaor  in  a.  c, 
294,  and  conaul  a  second  time  in  284.  (liv.  ix. 
42.&c.,x.  47  ;  FattL) 

ARULB'NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rusnctis.] 
ARUNS.   L  TluBDn  (4  Dennatna  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwarda  Taiqni- 
nius  Priscna,  died  m  the  life-tima  <tf  hia  &lber. 
(Liv.  L  34 ;  Dionys.  iiL  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarqniniua  Superfaua, 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  waa  nuudered  by 
his  wife,  who  debited  ber  hnahand^a  want  ti  am- 
bition ud  was  anxioua  to  marry  hia  brother.  (Uv. 
L  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinina  Snperbua,  went  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oiacle  at  Deli^  and  aStxx 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquini  killed,  and  was 
at  the  tame  time  killed  by,  Brutoa  ia  battle. 
(I4v.  L  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic  Tim.  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Portena,  accompanied  hia  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle^  (Liv. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionyi.  v.  SO,  36,  viL  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Oonla  across  the  Alpt.  He  had  Iwen  gnardiat) 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo^  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Arnna.  The  hnabond  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oU,  and  Sgt,  aooas  the  Alps, 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauu  to  iuvada  Itak. 
(Liv.  V.  33;  Plut  CbmiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [ABEOHTiva.] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  HE'SSIUS,  n 
Roman  granmiarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
^axer  emperon.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phinse-book, 
entitled  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocntiooum  ex 
Virgilio,  Solluatio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  litetos 
digcata."  It'  ia  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  {oar  authtw.  The  wu^  u  vahiaUe 
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U  pmeiriiig  many  paaaagM  from  some  of  Ckero't 

lust  writiiigm,  and  from  S^utt'i  Iliitoiy,  He  fint 
girn  a  phcaM  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Firamtus  ilHos  rei,  SalliuL  Hi»t,  iu.  Ad  C^ti- 
emm  ptrrerit  Jirmatu*  anmL  —  Pnideni  illarum 
remm,  Sall>  Uiit.  L  Fnden*  ommmm  fMU  mtatut 
cennerai.'"  The  foOowing  wordi  he  arnuigea 
under  the  letm  K  : — A'are,  barea,  taptat,  Uuio 
(abl  of  ciaot)  tamu,  klamiu*,  kaileo,  la^w^  kmua- 
ti*,  Idam. 

In  Mime  MSS.  the  work  ia  cdled  "  M.  Fron- 
tonU  Exempla  Elocutionum,"  &c. ;  in  other*, 
**  Amaiwii  (or  Vduuani)  Meaai  (Juadiiga."  Un 
the  authority  of  the  finnier  MSid.  it  has  often 
paned  under  the  name  vi  Fnnto,  and  under  hia 
name  it  waa  pnbtiahed  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
mach  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  port.  But 
after  what  Fronto  nya  on  Cicero  and  other  auihora, 
it  aeems  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
enaployed  himself  in  compoung  aocb  •  woric  from 
thoa  aathora.  He  wonld  have  dMaen  amne  of  hia 
&Toarila  Tiiicn,  Enniua,  &e;  It  ia  poenble  that 
the  worit  may  be  an  extract  by  Amnantu  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  worit  would 
haTe  been  composed  from  a  greater  nomber  of 
authors,  including  thoae  which  Fronto  moat  ad- 
mired. The  beat  edititm  ia  that  by  Lindemann, 
ID  hia  Corptu  Orammaticortm  Latht.  Vet.  roL  L 
|L  199,  from  a  M&  in  the  WoUenbilttal  coUection, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  paaaageN  girea  the  woric  complete  It 
contains  more  thwi  half  as  miicli  a>  Mai's 
edition.  Thia  new  part  containa  many  of  the  moat 
ralnaUe  paaaagea,  thoae  from  Cieuo^  loat  writings 
and  from  Sallnit's  Hiatory.  The  tranacriber  ban 
prefixed  the  following  remark :  —  "In  aliquibu* 
Codidbus  pro  Amsiani  Meim  male  irrepsit  Comelii 
Frontonis."  Lindemann  givea  in  the  nolea  the 
exact  references  to  the  paaaagea  which  in  the  MS. 
an  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [FitoNTaJ 
(Niebuhr,  tit  &u  edU.  of  fVoato,  Bcriin,  1816,  p. 
xxxL,  &C. ;  Lindemann,  PratfaL  m  Corp.  Grumm. 
LaL  VeLLp.  201,  &c}  [A.  A.] 

ARYANOES  (*Afwti4i|t),  a  Persian,  who  was 
i^pnnted  fay  Cambyses  goremor  of  Egypt.  Dnring 
bu  adininiatration  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
ailaaa  of  Cymie,  ia  a^  to  have  coma  to  Aiyandea 
aa  a  aat^dunt,  and  to  ban  aidieited  hia  aaaiataiMe 
in  ATenging  the  death  of  her  aon,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  aa  abe  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandea  ao- 
cordingly  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
mand. Herodotua  thinka  that  this  whole  affiur 
waa  a  mere  ^netext  under  whidt  the  Pei^an  Ktiap 
coneealed  his  dean  of  conquering  libya.  After 
the  eonqtteat  of  Barca,  aome  of  the  PenianB  want- 
ed to  take  poaaesaion  of  Cyrme  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  detefmination,  Aryandea  amt  a 
nwsaenMr  to  call  tbe  tioopa  back  to  E^ypt  Oft- 
irina  Hyataa^  wiabed  to  perpetnate  hia  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  mhA  for  tlda  poipoae  he  atnick  gold  coina  of 
the  porert  metal  Aryandea  imitated  the  king  by 
enon^  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareiua, 
in^giunit  at  sudi  [R»aamption,faad  him  put  to  death. 
(Uend.  ir.  165—167, 300—203.)       [L.  S.] 

ARTBAS  w  ARYMBAS.  [Arbqus.] 

ARYE'NIS.  [ABrYAOwi.J 

ASANDER  CA<ra*<pDs).  1.  A  aon  of  Philo- 
taa  saA  brother  of  Parmoikm.  Alexander  tbe 
Onat  igpoinled  turn  in  &  a  334,  gonraor  of  hj- 


dia  and  tbe  other  parts  of  the  satnpy  of  Spithti- 
dates,  and  alao  [Jand  under  hia  CMnmand  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Anian,  Anab.  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  H.  c.  3'J8,  Asander  and  Nenrchus  led  a 
number  of  Ureek  mcicenariva  to  Alexander,  who 
waa  then  auying  at  Kariaspa.  (ir.  7.)  In  the 
divinon  of  tbe  empin  af^  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  &  c  3*i3,  AaandCT  obtained  (.'aria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  waa  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot.  IliU.  p.  ti4,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Died.  zviiL  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  ptusages 
OSes  the  name  of  Caasander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thna  producea  a  confusion  in  hia  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiiL  4 ;  CuftiuB,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attalus  and  Alcctiu, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccaa  (Phot  liibL  p.  7*2,  b.), 
but  waa  conquered  by  them.  In  B.  r.  317,  while 
AntigonuB  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Aaander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  ondonbladly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
wbicb  waa  fbnned  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Caswda 
of  Macedonia  agunst  Antigonus,  although  h«  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57}  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  B.  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  coafedemtes,  he  aent  one  Pbriemy,  a 
nephew  of  hia,  with  an  army  to  relien  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  fhim  Cappododa  the  army  wi^  whidi 
A«inder  had  invaded  that  country ;  but  aa  Asaib 
der  was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
Bi  c  313,  when  Antigonus  himadfrnaicbed  against 
him,  and  compelled  bim  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Qreck  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  ptt  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  AHu>der  broke  thia 
bumUiating  treaty :  he  contrived  to  get  hia  brother 
oat  of  the  Bands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  nmhwtiii 
dors  to  Ptolemy  and  Selcucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  tovms  to  fieedtm 
by  force  of  arma.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  horn  this  time  disappears 
bam  bistofjr.   (Diod.  xix.  7&) 

2.  A  man  of  bij^  rank  in  tbe  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporua.  He  first  occnn  in  history  aa  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bosponis,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Aaander.  In  b.  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
■q>pointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  daring  hia 
war  against  Cn,  Domitiua  Calvin  us.  Asiuder 
b<^ied  by  thus  desMting  bis  brother-in-hiw  to  win 
the  &voar  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  fer  bimseIC  When, 
thwefbre,  Phamacea  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  hia  own  domituona,  Asander 
had  him  pat  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  waa  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Jnliua  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  npon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xUl  46—48,  liv.  24 ;  Appian,  MiArid. 
I20i  QttmcdaB^AUx.  78.)  The  mnlta  of 
thia  andertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Ludan  {Afaerob.  17)  Asai^ 
der  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restwed  by  Angus tos.  He  died  of  vohintary  star- 
ntion  at  the  advanced  ago  <tf  niaety^llueet  fnim 
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despair  at  K^ng  hii  tnx^  ieaett  to  Scribonin. 
Stmbo  (vii.  p.  311)  tpeaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
vhich  Annder  constructed  acrou  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninmla  against  the  iDcunions  of  the  Domadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Gbo^.  der  GrieA  a.  JKhm.  It. 
p.  393.)  [L.  &] 

ASBAHAEUS  (^Aatatuuot),  a  ranuune  of 
Zetu,  the  protector  vi  the  eanetity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  milt  Asbomaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  waa  nid  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleannt  to  honest  persons,  but  pea- 
tilential  to  thoae  who  were  gimty  of  perjury. 
When  peijurad  persons  drank  of  the  mter,  it  pro- 
duced a  diseaae  itf  Uw  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lamenMa, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Pfailortr.  KsL  ApoOom.  L  6. ;  Paendo- 
AristoL  MwA  AntaiL  IfiS;  Amman.  Maiodlin. 
Edii.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

A'SBOLU3CA«4oAo5),acentaBr,wluunHeBiod 
(Satt.  Here  185)  calls  oitKMmji,  probably  fitMn 
his  ^ill  in  obsuring  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  hn^ht  against  the  L^thae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subseqnoitly 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Herades,  who  is  said  to  have 
mode  an  epigram  apon  him,  which  is  preaerred  in 
Philostratua.  (Ha-,  xix.  g  17  ;  comp.  Tzets.  (M. 
V.  22.)  [L.  S-l 

■  ASCA'LABUS  (^AmtdKaSos),  a  sod  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daugbtet  Peraefriione  came  to  Mime  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  waa  reeavcd  kindly,  and  bung  whanatwd 
and  thirsty,  Miame  gare  hw  some  thing  to  drink. 
As  the  goddeaa  emptied  the  reaael  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabns  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  faim  and  thereby  changed  lum  into 
aliiard.  (Antonin.  Ub,  24;  Ot.  Mat.  r.  447, 
where  a  mnilar  stray  ia  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabns ;  Welcker,  Dot 
Kmti-MiueitM  xu  Bonn,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  dif^ 
ent  I^enda  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  airival  m  Attua,  see  Baubo^  Iahbk,  and 
Mbtankira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  {'AmeiKoipot).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lolmenas, 
together  with  whom  be  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  II.  ii 
51 1,  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  shiin 
by  the  nand  of  Deiphobua,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  {IL  xiiL  519, 
&C.,  ZT.  110,  Sec;  comp.  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  ApoUodonts  (L  9.  §  16,  iii  10.  g  8) 
Ascalaphas  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
{Fa/>.  97)  calls  Ascab^hoa  wtd  lalmenua  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Anpos,  while  in  amrthar  (fU.  159)  he 
agrees  widi  ue  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Aacalaphns  aa  having  gone  firam  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  then  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derir^ 
from  this  occnrreoce,  that  is,  frcon  aSfia  or  <r^fta 
and  'Apiii.    (Eostath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  Goigyn  ( Anrilod.  i  5, 
$  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ot.  Md.  v.  540.)  Servius 
{ad  Am.  vr.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styz.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  penniadon  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided die  had  not  eaten  anything,  Aacahfttiia 


declared  that  ahe  had  eaten  port  of  a  pomegraaate. 

Demeter  (according  to  Apcdlodonis,  £.  c^  ii.  5.  {  12) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  sabsequenUy  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heffides,  she  changed  Ascal^hos  into  an  owl. 
Aoconling  to  Ovid,  Pera^ione  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  1^  ^winkliiig  him  with  watsr  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  mythus  of  Aacahboa  and  tfiat 
of  Ascalaphns,  The  latter  aeema  to  be  <mly  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confunon  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  d0'«(A«Cn,  a  liaard,  and  Av- 
idXaipot,  an  owL  [L.  &] 

A'SCALUS  ('AraXor),  a  son  of  Hymenaeos, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Adamua,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Asealon  in  Syria. 
(Sieph.  Byx.  $.  v.  'KirKiX»¥.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUS('A(r«b>iof),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Crenm  (Virg.  ^e».  ii.  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi  760.)  From  livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  trsditions  distiDguiahed  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  one  a 
son  of  Crensa,  and  the  other  of  I^viniiL  After  the 
bll  of  Troy,  Ascanina  and  some  Phiygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  wen  sent  \j  Aeneas  to  tha  countaj 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inubitanta  made  AseanioB 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  who,  ac- 
cording to  aome  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  1  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Asoiuuus  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
SeepMB  in  Tnas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandrina, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Stnb.  ziiL  p.  607.)  Othera 
agun,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  waa 
Enryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  &ther  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  Icing  of  the  Latins.  (Dionya. 
L  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  bther 
Ascanina  waa  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  tliat  after  he  had  aRained  tlie  ne 
<rf  manhood,  be  left  Lavinimn  in  the  hasda  hu 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvina.  According  to 
Dionyuus  (L  70),  Silvias  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succeaaion  with  Julusi 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
bvour  of  Silvina.  Servius  (ad  Am.  i  271)  state% 
that  Ascanina  waa  alao  called  Ilns,  Julns,  Dai^ 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.  Tbe  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julns  and  AscaniuL 
(Heyne,  Egetm.  viiL,  ad  Am.  i.)  In  the  storiea 
aboat  "ttey  there  oooor  three  other  personages  flf 
the  name  Ascanina.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  S  5 ;  Hmbl 
IL  iL  862,  xiiL  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  ('AffmfMt),  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  t.  24.  8  1.) 
Thiersch  {Bpodim  der  bUd.  Kmut^  p.  160,  &c 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  iwpl  «f 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aokladab.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Acbaia, 
who  attended  on  CiceroTs  fteedman.  Tin,  daring 
an  Olness,  &  c.  £1.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  zvL  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  his 
medical  skill,  ^at  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
datioa  for  him  to  Servina  Solpidas,  a  c.  47.  (ziii. 
20.)  [W.A.G.1 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [Awotlafiim.) 

ASCLEPI'ADESCAvKAimdSqt).  l.OfAuu- 
ANDRiA,  seems  to  have  been  a  gnmmaiian,  as  tbe 
SdMdkit  OB  Axiitc^ianes  (AUi  37)  ^wrtea  Urn 
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u  aa  antbotity  on  the  nwaDing      the  woid 

2.  Of  Anazaeba  in  Cilicia,  ii  mentioned  fay 
Stephanni  of  Byianthim  (<■  v,  'Amfaptd)  aa  the 
Mitnor  of  many  works,  of  which  howercr  onJy 
one,  on  riven  (vcpl  worttftHy),  is  qtecified. 

3>  A  son  of  Arsiw,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereni.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  £67.)  It  u  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  is  not  tba  sana  aa  Aadmades 
of  Myrieia,  who  is  also  called  a  natiTe  of  aimem. 
(Siefb.  Byx.  *.  v.  NIkom.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  natlTO  of  PhHiu,  and 
ft  contenpomrr  Cntes  of  Tbebea,  lAo  nitst 
conseqoeimy  mn  Uwd  about  B.  c  330.  (Dkg. 
LaiM.  tL  91 ;  TutnlL  c  AUL  n.  14.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  aa  the  one  whom  Ciraro  ( T\uc  t. 
S9)  states  to  hare  faeen  blind,  is  uncertun. 

5.  A  Ctnic  philooopho',  who  is  mendoned  along 
with  Serriaoos  and  Chyttoo,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantins  and  Joliaaiu,  aboat  a.  d.  S60. 
( Jnliau,  Oral  &  HmuL  C>s.  p.  234 1  ABmuaiL 
Man.  zzii.  18.) 

6.  Of  Ctpkcs,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  idand  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  pFeserrod  in  Porphyriua.  {DeAbttin.  it.  \S  ; 
comp.  Hieronym.  ad  Jovin.  2.) 

7.  An  EovPTiAN,  powesMd,  according  to  Suidas 
(jL  V.  Uptflinrot),  a  pr^oand  knowledge  n  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  natin  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  difierent  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.    Of  the  hittwy  of 

the  siztirih  boidc  is  qnoted  by  AtiwBiiMU. 
(iii.  p.  83.)  There  aeeiiu  to  be  little  donbt  that 
this  Asdepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
SoBttmias  {Aug.  94)  calls  the  aathor  of  %»o>jrfo6- 
^icMx,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
0<oAo70v|Mi«,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agie«nent  amon^  tho  difierent 
ieli|poni.  Swlonhu  calls  htm  Asde^ades  Hendes, 
which  sems  to  be  denred  from  die  name  of  a 
town  in  Egjrpt  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Ham.  IL  vii. 
ft.  147;  CiMXk\t.  ad  Sti^.  Lc;  Vomos, JVtri. 
Graec  p.  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Epiohamuatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asdepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  npwarda 
flf  Cdt^  BjHgnnns ;  bat  it  is  mora  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  pcoductiona  of  tne  same 
poet  Some  of  Uiem  undoubtedly  belong  to  Asde- 
|nadea  of  Samoa,  who  ia  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocrittis,  and  nid  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
<Sch(J.  ad  ThMtr.  riL  21,  40 ;  Melmger,  L  46 ; 
Tbeocrit  rii.  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asd^iadet  tl  Adnmyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  eariier  time;,  (Jaooba,  ad  AnikoL 
xiii.  p.  864.) 

9.  A  L7KIC  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  spedes 
of  verse,  resemUing  the  chniaiDbie,  ia  sud  to  have 
darired  iu  name;  bat  the  ancients  themsdvea 
wen  not  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asdepiades,  or  whether  ho  used 
it  only  more  freqnently  Uian  others.  He  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (HepbaesL 
BmAir.  p.  84;  Attilins  FwtanatiaDns,  p.  2700, 
«d.PiitMh.) 

10.  Of  Hbnsb.   See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Htbibia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
•on  of  DiotiBma.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ApoUonins 
Rluidina,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Ptmpey  the 
Great  Suidas  ^aoei  him  neariy  a  century  ewdier, 
fimwladi  same  modem  critics  hare  infened,  that 


tliere  must  have  been  two  Asclepiadee  of  Myrieia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  gnndaon  of 
the  other.  The  younger  tai^ht  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa  the  one  who  for 
some  time  reaided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(■wtpttfyttva  Tuv  iiwiy),  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  dtc)  Asctepiadea  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  at  several  other 
works,  of  whidli,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fr^pnents.  1.  On  grammariaiu  or  grammars  (vcf>l 
ypaftfianKif,  Suidaa,  «.  v.  'C^^its ;  Anonym.  VU. 
Arati;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  Gnmmat.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Ciatiniu  («pl  K/wrUetf, 
AtlMo.  xi.  p.Ml).  8.  A  woric  called  mp)  HsoTo. 
pfSoi.  fAthen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  wtOftmiiMt^s  OSwro^Ioi.  (Etym.  M.  *.  v. 
'Apnuot;  SchoL  ad  Ham,  Oi.  x.  2,  xi  269,  321, 
326,  xiL  69,  ed.  Battmsnn.)  5.  A  woHe  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (Bthwiml),  which  constated  of 
at  least  toi  booka.  (Parthen.  End,  36 ;  SdioL  ad 
ApoBom.  Rhod.  ii.  722,  791 ;  Athen.  iL  p.  50.) 
He  is  nsoally  believed  to  be  the  aathor  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
{Anab.  rii  15 ;  comp.  Voasios,  d»  Hi^  Gratt. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermaimi  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Ada  PhUoL  Monac  iiL  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asdepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  laocratea.  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  ia  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  wna 
mora  prob^ly  a  sophist  or  a  gnunmarian.  He 
was  the  anthn-  of  a  wnk  called  rpxy^fMiiMa,  in 
six  books,  which  treatod  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Pint. 
Vit.  X.  OniL  p.  837;  Steph.  Bys.  #.».  Tpifikos; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat.  u  e.  A(wavAi|>; 
Hesych,  s,  v.  pitaiofiX"*  t  comp.  Werfer,  Lcp.  489» 
where  the  fragmanta  of  the  rpaj^i^HMm  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  TftAtLU,  who  lived  about  a.  D. 
484.  A  letter  of  hia  and  ten  amaHematitmi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  tranalation  in  Lab- 
beus,  Condi,  it.  p.  1120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
US.  (FOk.  ^  Grate,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Asde- 
piades most  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Clirio- 
tian  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantiua.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  {'AfficKifwidSTp),  the  name  of 
several  phyaidans,  some  of  whom  probably  assomed  • 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  htmorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  andcmt  &mily  of  the  Asdepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belongod 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Oleic,  /list  de  la  Mid.;  Fabririua, 
BM.  Gr.  vol  xiiL  p.  87,  &c  ed.  ret ;  C.  O.  Gum- 
pert,  A$elipiadis  Biikym  FragmaOa,  \aat.  1794, 
8ro.,  p.  3,  &c;  a  F.  Harless,  Dt  MedkU  VeUrSbm 
>*  AKlejnada"  DidM,  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  AscLBPiADxs  BiTHVNus,  B  Very  cdebiated 
physidan  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  a  c,  which  he  maintained  through 
lift,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  bia  bod- 
cessors.  It  is  said  that  he  fint  came  to  Rome  asm 
teadier  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  conaequence  of  his  not  being  auoceaaful 
in  this  proGission,  that  he  tnmod  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  modidne.  Fran  what  we  leamofbii 
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hUtoiyand  of  bis  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  cbwacterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talent*,  acqnainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakneaa),  poueMcd  of  considerable 
ahrewdneu  and  addraw,  but  with  little  eeienoe  or 
profeMtonal  akill.  He  be^n  (upon  the  plan  which 
u  M  geoenllv  fmuut  aoeceurul  by  thoie  who  are 
conidoaa  ttf  tneir  own  bnonace)  by  viUfyii^  the 
principlet  and  practice  of  bis  predecenotB,  and  by 
aMertit^  that  he  had  diacovered  a  more  compen- 
diouR  and  effective  mode  of  treating  diieaaei  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  waa 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labour*  of  thoae  who  tonght  to  investigate  the 
atroctore  el  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  ia  aaid  to  have  directed  hit 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  wtititi^  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  nomver,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  tarn  the  ose  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  othw 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  hia 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  bis  patients 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii  37,  xxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  aaudmty,  to 
everything  which  oontribtitrd  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  nponUa  flatlcringthnr  prejudieee  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinatwoa.  By  the  due  iqiplication  of 
these  meajia,  and  boa  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  emiaence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fisil  to  ncogniae  in 
Asdepiades  the  proto^rpe  of  more  than  one  popular 
phyudan  of  modem  timea.  Joatfce,  however, 
obligee  us  to  admit,  Aat  ba  seenu  to  have  poe- 
•esaed  a  coumderable  share  of  acnteness  and  dis- 
cenunent,  which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  ]t  ia  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  fint  instance,  tor  the  anangement 
of  diseases  into  Uie  two  great  dasscs  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  AureL  Se  Math.  Ckrom.  iii.  6.  p. 
4S9),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asdepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicuma,  and  to  hare  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  now  theory  of  disease,  fay 
euppoaing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  itregular  distri- 
bution of  the  i^ooiB.  This  theory  hC  accommodated 
to  hia  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  d^nd  essentially  npon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  npon  a  relaxation  of  the  porei 
or  a  dciidency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
hia  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
crilected  and  puUishcd  by  Gunipert  in  the  titUe 
woric  mentioiwd  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  [iyittnA  Toparf- 
TcA/MTft)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asdepiades  c&  hi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Welz,  WUrxberg,  1842  ;  but  a  vrriter  in  the  Rbei- 
tiixier  Mutemt  (p^  444  in  the  vol  of  1843}  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  conld  not  liave  been  wiittwi 
hefbre  the  seventn  century  after  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asdepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  bis  drath  are  unknon'n ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  u  forfeit  his  ; 
chanieter  aa  a  phy«dan  if  he  should  aver  snfier  i 


from  any  dtseaas  bimself.  Pliny,  who  lells  the 
anecdote  {H.  viL  37),  adds,  that  ha  won  his 
wager,  for  that  be  readied  a  gtcat  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  aoddenL 

FutUht  informatioD  respecting  the  medical  and 
ilosophical  opinions  of  Asdepiades  may  be  found 
S^n^l's  IliiL  d»  t»  Mid. ;  Isenssa,  Omk. 
dtr  Mwd. ;  Ant.  Cocchi,  Duoorso  Primo  aopn 
AaAipiade^  Tirenze,  1758,  4to.;  G.  F.  Biandiiai, 
La  Mediema  d'AteUpadt*  ptr  bai  curan  le  Malattie 
Acute,  raoeolta  da  Varii  Fmumtnti  Greet  e  Laimiy 
Venesia,  1769,  4to.;  K.  P.  Buidach,  Aidepiadet 
umi  Jokti  Bromtf  erne  PaniieU,  Leipn^  1800, 
8vo.;  Id.  Seriftonm  de  Aad^dada  imdex,  L^. 
1800,  4to. ;  Bostodc'b  im.  <f  M»d^  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  AscLBPUDBS  Fharmacion  {♦<y^MUf»Mf )  or 
Junior,  a  physician  who  -most  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  &st  or  the  beponing  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andranacbus, 
Dioacnides,  and  Scibonius  Laigus  (GaL  De  Ompo*, 
Medicam.  tee.  Locos,  vii.  2,  x  2,  voL  xiiL  ppL  51, 
53,  342 ;  De  Compoe.  Medieam,  tee.  Gem.  viL  6, 
vol  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. He  derived  his  surname  of  Pkarmaeiim  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pbannaey,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  worit  m  ten  books,  five  od  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  intemaL  (OaL  ibid, 
joL  xiii.  pi  442.)  Galen  quotes  tbu  walk  veiy 
freqaentiy,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  H.  AuToaiua  AscLKPUDaa.  [Artoriith.] 

4.  A8CLnpiiinB8PHUUPHVBicus(4t\of«inii^), 
a  phyndan,  who  must  have  lived  some  tine  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  ia 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  snne  of  hia 
medical  formulae.  {De  Oompoa.  Aledicamt.  see.  Lo- 
oof,  vii.  5,  viii.  5,  vol  xiii  pp.  102,  179.) 

6.  L.  ScRiBoNius  AscLapiADBs,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  dato,  is 
supposed  by  Rhodins  (ad  Sarib.  Larff.  p.  4)  to  bo 
Scnbonios  Uugns  Designatianns  [Larovs],  but 
this  is  very  doobtfuL 

6.  Asclspiadrs  TiTJBNfUB,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he'  is  quoted  by  Caeliua  Aordianus. 
{DeMwi.AcuL  iiL  &,  p.201.) 

7.  At«CLKPiAOBS  Junior  [6  NewrcfMs),  a  pby^ 
sician  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compot.  Medieam,  am. 
LocoM,  i  1.  voL  xii,  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Asdepiades  Phannacion. 

8.  Arbivs  Asclbpudes  {'Apvos)  is  some- 
times in  sorted  in  the  list  of  phyddans  of  the  name 
of  Asdepiadee,  bat  this  appears  to  be  a  nuatake,as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  wnero  the  names  occur  (Af 
Cbm/ws.  Medkam.  tee.  Locot,  viii.  5.  vol.  xiiL  p. 
18'2)  instead  of  'Apclw 'Aa'K\7rid8ou  we  diould 
probably  read  'Aptiov  'AtrK\7iTtaStiov.  [Arkiuh.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  Asclkpiadbs  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistaktt,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compoe.  Medieam. 
tee.  Laeott  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,  instead  of 
roAXov  tndpKov  ToS  'AncXifaiMaii  we  should  pro- 
bably read  TtUAw  ttipmv  row  *A<nAifna8c(oH, 
[Gallub.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asdepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  ta  known.  A  list  of  thom 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [M'Ji.G.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS  Cf^KhftwiOmpes).  1.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timonder,  vras  one  of  tbe  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  afW  the  oou- 
qnert  ot  Syria  waa  sppointGd  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  tliat  conntry.  In  B.  c.  328,  he  led  icinforce- 
nenU  from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eaatem  Asia, 
and  there  becune  inrolTed  in  the  nmapiiacy  which 
was  fonned  fay  Hermolaui  sigaiost  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Anian,  Aiu^.  iv.  13,  Ind.  18;  Cmtjus,  m 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
\riiem  Antigonus,  in  &  a  317,  made  ntnjr  of 
Persia  (Diod.  lix.  48) ;  bnt  he  mnst  be  distin- 
guished  &om  an  ABclepiodoniB,  a  general  of  Cauan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodorua.  (zix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (tu- 
Tuii  KftpiKeua),  who  is  in  some  MSHl  cnlled 
Asdepiodotus,  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  bnt  has  not  yet  been 
published.  [L  S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  contemporary  of  ApeDes,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  bimaelf  in  the  syinmetry  and  eorrectness  of 
his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  If.  xxtt.  10.  a.  36.  8  21.) 
Plntaich  (de  Oioria  AAen.  2)  ranks  him  with 
Eimbnnw  and  Nidaa. 

S.  A  statoatytfiuiwd  for  atatnes  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H.  X.  ixrir.  19.  {  26.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPIOTKmJS  CA«cX»prfrf«OToi.)  1. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Inse  of  a  statne  of  Memnon. 
(AmOU.  Graec.  Amend.  No.  16,  ed.  Toochnitz. ; 
GOEop.  Bninck.  AnakcL  i.  p.  490;  Letronne  in  the 
TVoMKutfiDW  (fUieB.  iSbefaQf  ^  LUeratMrtf  Tol.  iL 
1,  part  i  18S2.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distii^ished  among 
the  disciples  of  Proclns,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
tint,  was  one  of  the  most  xealoos  champions  of 
Pi^anisnL  He  wrote  a  comrocntaiy  on  the  Tim- 
aens  of  Plato,  which  howeTer  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mtttondog.  4 ;  Snidas,  &  «.  'Atf'KAnviMvrof ;  Da- 
nascias,  Vii.  Iiid.  op.  Phot.  pp.  S44,  b.  345,  b.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vo^sc.  Aweliim.  44]  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Prohus.    ( Vopise.  /Vo6.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Pondonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  {NaL  Quaeri.  n.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
"  Quaestionnm  Natnralium  causae.** 

5.  A  commander  of  Uie  Gallic  meroniaries  in  the 
army  of  PerseuSi  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliL 
61,  iBt.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIOlXyrUS  (*A<niAirnot«ro>),  a  phy- 
ndan,  who  was  also  well  vened  in  mathematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  (amoui  for  reviving  the 
nie  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  oat  of  Twoe.  He  lived  probably 
about  uie  end  of  the  fifth  eentnry  after  Christ,  as 
be  was  the  pnpsl  of  Jacobns  Psyehreftna,  a&d  is 
mentioned  by  Damaacins.  n)amascinB,  op.  Phot 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  ».  v. 
Stpams;  Freind's  ffiri.  of  Pkuaie.)    [W.  A,  G.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA%SIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
same  respect  to  Soranns,  when  he  was  under 
Nero's  displeasure,  as  he  ha^  when  Soranna  was  in 
4>ro^rity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  bnt  was 
restoed  by  Galba.  (Tac  Ann.  xvL  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  360_ 

ASCLE'PIUS  CAirK\i(>-iof).  1.  A  bbnloos 
personage,  siud  to  have  been  a  disdplc  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  &ther 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  diikgne  (A^yof  riKiua)  be- 


tween Awlepiiia  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe ;  we  now  possess  <Hily  a  Ijvtin  tiana- 
lation  of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appnleius.  It  is  entitled  *'  Hermetis 
Trismegiati  Aadepius,  sen  de  Natura  Deorum 
Dialo^oa,**  and  is  evidently  the  productioo  nttk  very 
late  tim^  that  is,  of  the  ^  in  whieh  a  ieconcili>- 
tion  was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  ao- 
tiqnity  and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  viem  of  the  New  Plalonisti.  (Bosacha  to 
Oudendorp*s  editioa  of  Appuleius,  iiL  p.  617;  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  ei  Scr^tUi  Appnleiiy  p.  28,  &c.) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  worii  still 
extant,  entitled  ipot  'ArxAirWov  wpAt  "ftjijtm-fi 
fiamxin,  vriuch  is  printed  together  with  a  I«tin 
tranalation  by  A.  I'umebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Peemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  l^iamegistua  ( Paru, 
1554, 4to.),  and  in  F.  Patricius*s  Nooa  de  Univer- 
Ml  Pii/oK^iM,  Ferraia,  1691,  foL  The  Latin 
tnnsfauion  of  the  woi^  is  contained  in  vol.  it.  of 
Aa  w«k*  (Open)  of  MusilinB  FidnDa,  Baad, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  gnunmarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  coDunentaries  npon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenee  and  the  hisbay  of  Thucydides ;  but  both 
■works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  IMm,  Philiji. 
I ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  d»  fal».  leg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  ViL  ThMeyd.  57;  Si£ol.  ad 
Tlmiyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Trallea,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  llermias.  llu 
lived  about  a.  d.  5U0,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Ariaiotle's  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dptSiiir^uc^  of  Nicomachnsof 
Geraaa.  These  eommentanes  are  atill  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  baa  yet  been  printed  in 
Braiidis,  Odolia  Vraeca  in  Arudoi.  Aletaphyi,  p. 
518,  Su.%  comp.  Fabr.  BS^  (iniec  iii.  pw  25U ; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magamt,  Emyolop.  Cimjuiima 
Amm^  i6L  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  8.} 

ASCLE'PIUS  (*A(rKAi(not),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  be  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
{De  D^er.  Morb.  c.  9.  vol  vi.  p.  869.)  A  perM>n 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Diets,  JSdul.  «i  Hippoer.  et  O'aL  voL 
iL  p.  458,  0.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  coat- 
men  tary  on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
moat  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  {Ibid.;  Littre, 
Oewret  d'Hippocr.  vol  L  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fftlmdus  to  be 
mentioned  by  AStiofl.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ASCLETA'RIO;  an  oatndc^  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domidan.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  aome  offence. 
Domition  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Aidetario  an- 
swered, "  1  know  ttAt  I  shall  won  bo  torn  to 
{neces  by  the  Aagi"  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeml  pile,  a  vdiement  wind 
arose,  wnieh  earned  the  body  from  the  pSte,  and 
aome  dogs,  irtiich  had  been  near,  immediately 
b^ian  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  thia,  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  eva  been 
befim   Thia  tale,  which  b  related  ia  all  iusim- 
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plkitj  by  Soetoniiu  (Domit.  15X  is  much  dutorted 
In  the  ucounti  which  CedreDus,  ConstsntiQe  Ma- 
liMKi,  and  Glycsa  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  hoId«  Uie 
fint  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicera,  wemi  to  have  been  bom  a  jear  or  two  be- 
fan  the  comniMicement  of  the  Chnadan  eta,  and 
tWe  ia  tome  kmod  to  beliere  that  he  was  a 
natiTe  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  caaoal  expres- 
sion  ill  hia  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaonu,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  conftolthip  of  Lai^na 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  ia,  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Ensebian  chrtmide  that  he  became 
blind  in  hit  aerenty-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespauan,  and  that  he  sttidned  to  the  age  of 
oghty-fiTe.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
•xpoonder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flonriihed  at  a  latw  epodt,  ta  in  oppoution  to  the 
dear  testimony  of  antiqnity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  liie  of 
Ssllust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censurers  of  Virgil,  of  which 
DonatuB  and  other  grammarians  have  anuled  them- 
aelres  in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
ii  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentis  Romonae,**  mote  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fiwmeata  of  commentaries,  bearing  hu  name,  are 
still  extant,  on  the  Diving,  the  first  two  spaediea 
aganist  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
apeechea  for  Comdina  (i  ii),  the  speech  In  toga 
«andida,forScauma,agunBtPiBa,andforMilo,  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  {Comm.  m  MUotu  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  point*  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  paina  being  bestowed 
GO.  the  illnstratioii  of  Uiose  constitutiraul  formi  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fatx  falling  into  oUivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  ai^y  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
«4udi  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  onfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
I^tinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modem  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Aaconius,  bat  must  be  attributed  to  some  giaai- 
mriui  olt  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  ham 
been  the  eontemporaiy  or  soocesaor  of  Semua  or 
BonatOB.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
wasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
frctorily  established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
tbe  excellent  treatise  of  Nadvig.  {Da  AwbokU 
Pediani,      Commeniamt,  Hafniae,  1828, 8vo.) 

^e  hwtwy  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
eBrioBs,  Poggio  Braccioliui,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  tite  monastery  of  St.  Gall  This  MS.  was 
tmudibed  h^  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Blontepnkia&o,  and  by  Saaonen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  coinea  were  tiUwn, 
and  these  arc  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  hare  been  de- 
rived from  the  tnnseriptitfPi^sioexcluHTriy,  and 


their  diser^ancies  aiiaa  solely  from  Uta  eonjectntil 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
nnmerons  corraptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  hu  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bod  order,  from  the  nnmbef  vs  amall  giqia  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  conns  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fidly  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  "  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  ciiminab  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down.** 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  esaaya  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholarB, 
the  text  is  nanaOy  edulnted  in  n  very  oormpt  and 
interpolated  fbim.  By  fiir  the  beat  u  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  (^ceio^a  worics 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  co[Hes  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigoicd  tij  the  oudeoineaa  or  presumption  of 
succesnve  scribes.  [W.  R.] 

ASCIIS  ('Amei),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dkonysns  and  threw  him 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  {Pti^iaatv)  the 
giant,  jiayed  him,  and  made  a  bog  ( Itttim)  of  bis 
skin.  FVom  this  event  tbe  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  beltaved  to  hava  derived  its  name. 
(Etym.M.andSteph.ByK.a.o.Aa^K^f.)  [L.S.] 

A'SDRUBAL.  [Habdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRffNIUS,  vras  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanns  at  Nn- 
mantia,  B.  a  1 33,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  afiairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  (OeU.  ii.  13.)  His 
woric  aiqwan  to  have  commenced  with  the  Panic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  fiUl  account  of  the 
times  of  the  OracchL  The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  waa  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  gmt  aiqieriori^  iriiidi 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  obore  annals  {ap,  GtU, 
V.  18),  it  is  pret^  certun  that  his  own  woric  was 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  died 
by  the  name  of  Ubn  rmm  ffuiarum,  and  some- 
times by  that  of  hittoriae ;  and  it  contuned  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (GelL  xiii  3,  21 ;  Charis.  iL 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  OeU.  I  13,  iv.  9,  xiiL 
3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  G68;  Serv.  ad  Vifff.  Aen, 
xii.  121;  Nonius,  *.  V.  ^watMr. 

Cicero  speaks  (cfe£<g^.L2)  slightingly  of  Asellio. 
P.  Sempronius  Aselli&  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tvoitakuo.] 
Comp.  Kmsa,  VUat  «t  Frogm.  Hidoriam  Lati- 
nomm,  p.  216,  &c 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claodion  gentes.  The  Annia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gens  vm 
also  plebeiani. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  Annius  AaELLUB,  a  wnitor,  who 
tmA  act  bees  iodiided  in  the  cennu,  diad»  leaving 
lifa  anly  dan^ter  his  heim.  The  prapat^,  haw- 
erer,  ma  .nued  by  Vema,  the  ptaetor  uilMDiiit 
OD  the  gnoad  that  uch  a  bequest  was  in  TioUtion 
of  the  lex  Voccmia.  (Cic  m  Verr.  i  41,  Ac^ 
con^  L  58,  ii.  7 :  Dial,  of  AiiL  t.  v.  Voeomia  Lex.) 

2L  Tl  Claudius  AdtLius,  tribune  of  the  sot 
dim  in  the  amf  of  the  oonnl,  C.  Claodiiu  Nen, 
a  c  S07,  pvaetor  in  &  a  SOS,  whm  be  drtaiBod 
Sardinia  as  bis  pnviiMS,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.  c  204.  (Lir.  xxriL  41,  zzriiL  10,  izix.  11.) 
Appiao  (da  B«iL  AmA,  37)  rdatea  aa  extnun^ 
dinaij  adventare  <rf  this  CUodiiu  Asellus  in  a.  c. 
312. 

S.  Tl  Cuddidr  AsBLLua,  of  the  eqneetrian 
order,  waa  deprived  of  his  hone,  and  ndnced  to 
tka  Modition  <rf  on  aenrian,  bjr  Sd^  Africaaiu, 
the  younger,  in  hii  cMUonhip,  &  c.  142.  When 
Aaellns  boasted  hit  mtlitarj  seirieea,  and  cmu- 
plained  that  ba  had  been  degnded  anjastly,  Sdpio 
npliad  witb  the  pnmb^  '*Ag«s  aaellam,"  i.  ». 
**  Agaa  aaelhiau  «  bovem  non  agcnqmas"  (Cic. 
4b  OraL  iL  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
ao  as  to  preserre  tb«  pcnnt  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
prambisl  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  peiaon 
cannot  hald  as  good  a  statkm  as  he  wishes,  he 
Bust  be  oBBtent  with  a  lower.  When  Aielhis 
was  triboDa'of  tW  ^bs  in  a.  c.  139,  he  accnied 
Sdpio  AfriiawiB  befim  the  people  (OelL  iil  4) ;  and 
Gdlias  (iL  20J  nakei  a  qootatian  fnn  the  fifth 
•ration  <^  Sctuo  uainst  Aselhis,  which  may  ha*e 
be«a  deliwM  in  uis  year.  Among  other  chai^ 
which  Asellu  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lastnim  had  bera  inauyicions  (becaose  it  had 
been  followed  ij  a  pestUenea) ;  md  QcDios  (it. 
17)  has  preaemd  two  vanea  of  Lndliia  nfanng 
to  this  durge: 

Sdpiadae  magno  improbnt  objidebat  AsiIId* 
Irfistniffl,  iUo  censofo,  malnm  infttixqoe  fhisse." 

Scipa  i^ied,  that  it  waa  not  ■arprisbw  that  it 
diooU  ham  bean  ao,  aa  Ui  eolIeagiM^  L.  lununia^ 
who  bad  petfemed  tha  hMrmn,  had  mumd 
Asellns  from  the  aerariaM  and  nstored  hhn  to  his 
fcnner  nnk.  (Cic  da  Orat  ii,  68  j  nnnp.  VsL 
Max.  tL  4.  8  2 ;  AnicL  Viet  da  Fir.  10.  £8, 
where  Uie  opposition  of  Mtunmins  to  Scipio  is 
ailndedto.)  This  ChuidiiisAsellas  seems  to  bo  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  lidnia. 
(VaL  Max.  vi  S.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  ('Afffa).  1,  A  somsme  of  Athena  in 
Celchifc  Her  wonhip  was  beliered  to  hare  been 
brooght  from  thenoe  by  Castor  and  Palydsoccs  to 
1^00^  where  a  ten^  waa  bnUt  to  her  «t  L«l 
<Paas.  iiL  24.  S  5.) 

2.  A  datt^ter  of  Oeeanos  and  Thetys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetns  the  mother  of  AtUs,  Pranetbeos, 
and  Epimetheus.  (Hesiod.  Thog.  359 ;  Apollod. 
i.  2. 1 2,  &c)  Aceoiding  to  some  tiaditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  deriT^  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  it.  4A.^  Tlwia  are  two  other  mjrthica] 
persraagasofthHiana.  (Hyrin.  iVu^  p.  2 ; 
Tsetses,  ad  Lyeopk.  1277.)  [L.  &] 

ASIATICUS,  a  soraanw  of  tho  S^oa  and 
ValeriL   [SciPto;  Vusiuuii.] 

A'SINA,  a  sumanie  of  the  Scipioe.  [Scmo.] 
ASI'NIA,  the  dai«hta  of  C.  Aunin*  PotU^ 
cMsnl  B.  &  40^  waa  tha  wife  of  AfaneUu  Acaer- 
amaa,  aad  tha  mother  of  ManaUas  Aasnnhma 
tha  jfloger,  wba  wia  inalnwted  in  thetorie  by  Us 


grand&ther  Aiinins.  (Senec;  Epil,  Coatnr,  Hh. 
IT.  praeCi  Tae.  ^m.  iii.  11,  UT.40t  Saot. 

israiA  QSNS,  plebeian.  TU  Asinii  came 
from  Tcata,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marmdni  (SSL 
ItaL  zriL  458 ;  Lor.  £piL  78 ;  CatnlL  12)  and 
their  name  is  derired  from  omm,  which  wsa  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipes,  as  ossttw  was  of  the  Aunii 
ai^  Claodii  The  Herins,  ipt&en  of  by  Silins 
ItaUeus  (iL  &)  ia  ^  tinw  of  the  leeond  Puue  war, 
about  a.  c  218,  was  an  aneestv  of  the  Admi; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
ocenrs  in  history,  is  Herins  Asinius,  in  the  Manio 
war,  B.  a  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Askifpa,  Cblbb,  Dbjito,  Oallub, 
PoLLio,  Sjxoninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Oallitb  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 
T.  p.  144.) 

ASI'NIUS.  1.  Hutiua  Aannys,  td  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Mamcioi  in  the  Mandc 
war,  fell  in  battle  a^nit  Harins,  &  a  90.  (Ut. 
£^73;  VelLPu.  iLI6i  Appian,  A  C  L  40 j 
Eatroa  T.  S.) 

2.  Ch.  AmKWS,  only  knewa  u  the  bthcr  ef  C. 
Asinins  PoUio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  AsiNim,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  snnvpU- 
tioosly  crept  iato  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  a  c  44.    (Cic.  PkO.  xiiL  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  <3UADRATUSb  [Quabutob.] 

A'SIUS  fAtfios).  1.  A  icn  of  Hyrtans  of 
Ariste,  and  bther  of  Acamaa  and  Phnenc^  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  Uw  Trojans,  and  Inoo^t 
them  auxiliariee  from  the  sereial  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  wma  slain  by  Idomeneas.  (Horn. 
A  ii.  635.  zii.  140,  xtii.  389,  &c  xrii.  £82.) 

2.  A  ani  of  Dymaa  aad  brother  of  Uecabe. 
ApoUo  aaramed  the  aspeataoce  ot  tUs  Ahbk  when 
he  wanted  to  ittmnbte  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Hmn.  II.  xtl  715,  Ac ;  Enstatb.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dietys  Cretensis  (it.  12], 
Asius  was  slain  hy  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
BiyUiical  persosiagea  of  this  name,  which  is  slso 
Baed  aa  a  iiirnamn  tt  Zens,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oiaos  in  Cntou  (Vizg.  Aan.  x.  123 ;  Ttets.  ad 
Lyopk.  355 ;  Steph.  Bya.    v.  'Afroi.)      [L.  S.] 

a'SIUS  ('AiTwf),  one  of  the  earUest  Greek 
poets,  who  Eved,  in  all  probability,  about  B.  c. 
700,  thourii  some  critics  would  pfawe  him  at  an 
eariin  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  • 
aatire  of  Samos,  and  Athoiaeas  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Psumujas 
(Tii  4.  9  2),  bis  fether^  name  was  Amphiplol«nas. 
Asitts  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  sabjecu  of  his  epic  poetry  ai»  not  known  [  and 
the  few  fragments  wbiu  we  now  poasss^  cmMSt 
of  genealofpcal  Btatemotta  or  remius  about  tha 
Samisns,  whose  luznriooi  halnts  he  describes  with 
great  nkifvet^  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preaerred  in  Athenaeus,  PsuMnias,  Stnibo,  Apol- 
ledwus,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  degiac  HMtre^  bat  all  haTo 
poished  with  the  exception  of  a  Ttty  loief  one 
whidt  is  preierTed  in  Athnaeos.  (L  &)  Tha 
fragments  of  Asina  are  coUected  in  N.  Bach,  Cat' 
tin,  Tjfrtaei  «t  AtH  SamS  qtua  ntparwiif. 
Leipng,  1B3I,  8to.;  in  DSbner's  edition  of  Hesktd, 
Ac,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintser,  Die  Prt^m.  der 
.Q>^  iVm.  p.  66,  JVooUny,  p.  81.  [L.  S.] 
ASO'FIS  ('A^mrff),  two  mythological  pep- 
sMiages,  one  a  dan^ter  of  Thespian  who  beeane 
hy  Hctacles  the  nalher  of  Mentor  (^ollod.  iL  7> 
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I  8),  ud  th«  oth«r  R  daughter  of  the  rirerfod 
AwpiM.    (Diod.  ir.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCVPIUSCAfftfrm).  1.  Father  of  Pbwmioa 
(Thnc  i.  64),  adied  ANpchiu  hy  Patuuiu.  (i. 
24.8  12.) 

fi.  Sob  of  Phocmion,  mi,  attbonqocrtctf  Ao 
Acunaniaiii  who  «iihed  to  have  one  of  Phoiv 
BnoB^  fiunilj  In  the  command,  lent  by  the  Athe- 
niiiu  ill  the  year  fidlowing  bii  fiuher't  naval 
vietories,  B.  c  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponneeian 
war),  frith  some  ibiiw  to  Naupoctna.  He  fell 
■hoitly  after  in  an  auaccenfal  attempt  on  the 
LiocaJMm  oaut   (Thm.  iii.  7.)     [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODOHUS,  a  ittttnuy,  pombly  a  native 
of  Argoi  (Thiench,  Epeek.  d.  tOd.  KmuL  p.  275. 
Anm.),  wai  a  p«pi[  of  Pidydetiw.  (Plin.  xxxir. 
8.  >.  13.)  CC.  P.  M.] 

ASCyPUS  CAffwroi),  the  god  of  the  river 
AaopoB,  wu  a  eon  of  Oceaniu  end  Thetii,  or 
aecording  to  othen,  of  Poieidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeu> 
and  Eniynomo,  or  hutly  of  Poeeidon  and  C^uae. 
(Apollod:  iiL  12.  $  6 ;  Patu.  ii  5.  §  2, 12.  §  S.) 
He  wa«  mairied  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
rirar  god  L«don,  by  whmn  he  had  two  Mna  and 
twelve,  or,  acewding  to  othen,  twMity  daugfaten. 
Thar  umea  difier  in  the  Tariona  aeconnta.  (Apol- 
lod. L&;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Pimd.  OL  vi. 
144,  IttAm.  TiiL  37 ;  Fatia.  ix.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  ix. 
21 ;  Euatath..ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  theae 
daoghtera  of  Aaopoa  were  carried  ttff  by  goda, 
whkh  m  conmonly  bdiered  to  indicate  the  coio- 
met  ittiWiihfnl  by  the  pooj^  iahahiting  tfio  banka 
«f  the  Aaopua,  who  alao  faaaderred  the  name  of 
AaepoM  to  other  rivers  in  the  ctmntriea  where  they 
•ettled.  Aeginawaaoneoftbedaa^toraofAat^ua, 
and  Pindar  mentiona  a  river  of  thia  name  in  Aegina, 
{Nem.  iii.  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
wm  two  awtn  of  thia  name,  the  one  in  Adnia 
in  Pelopoaneena,aDd  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
l^enda  the  two  an  fireqnently  otmfinnded  or 
nil  zed  np  with  each  other.  Hence  aioae  the  dif- 
ferent aeconnta  aboat  the  deicent  of  Aaopne,  and 
the  difference  in  the  namea  of  faia  daoghtera,  Bnt 
aa  theae  namea  have,  in  most  caaea,  reference  to 
geognqihical  dicumstance*,  it  ia  not  difficult  to 
pennn  to  which  of  the  two  river  goda  thia  or  that 
pntinilar  daoj^tor  origbaQy  beloi^ed.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  ia  that  of  Peloponneana. 
When  Zeoa  had  carried  off  hia  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Aiopoa  had  aeorched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
woa  at  laat  iofbrmed  by  Siayphua  of  Corinth,  that 
Zena  waa  the  gnil^  F*'^.  Aaopna  now  revolted 
Bsainat  Zeua,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeua  atruck  him  with  hia  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  hia  niginal  bed.  Pieoae  of  charcoal  which 
were  fbnnd  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  timea, 
were  believed  to  have  been  modnced  by  the  light- 
Bing  of  Zeua.  (Pona.  ii.  £.  §  1,  fte. ;  Apollod.  iiL 
13.  %  6.)  Accrading  to  PaoMoiai  (iL  12.  |  6) 
the  Peliqianneaian  Aat^oa  waa  a  man  who,  in  the 
rugn  of  Arse,  diacovered  the  rim  which  waa  anh- 
aeqoently  called  by  hia  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  CAffToAlsX  a  daughter  of  Aiganu, 
eonceming  wbcm  an  intereating  legend  ia  pre- 
■amd  ia  Antooinns  Libenlia.  (18.)     [L.  S.j 

ASPAR*  a  Nnmidian,  aeat  ^  Jngurtha  to 
Bocchui  in  order  to  learn  hia  deaigne,  when  the 
latter  had  aent  for  Sulla.  He  waa,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchna.  (SalL  ^19.  108, 112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ('AffmrlaX  1.  The  celebrated 
Hileaiaa,  dangjiter  of  Aziochua,  came  to  naide  at 


Athena,  and  there  gwned  and  fixed  the  aSfectlona 
of  Peridea,  not  more  by  her  beanty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accompUahmenta,  With  hia  wife, 
who  waa  a  Udy  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
MSta,  he  aoema  to  have  lived  nnhiq^ly ;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  firam  her  by  mntnal  conaant,  he  attarhfid 
hinudf  to  Aqaaia  during  the  reat  of  hia  life  aa 
cloeely  aa  waa  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
tnaniage  with  a  fbnign  woman  nnder  aevere  penal- 
tiei.  ( Pint.  Perks.  24 ;  Demoath.  c  \«ur.  p.  1 350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  ahe  acqnired  over 
him  a  great  aacendancy;  though  this  peihapa  comea 
before  na  in  an  cnggoaled  ihne  in  the  itatenenla 
idiieh  aaeribe  to  her  inflneooe  tke  war  wiA  Samoa 
on  behalf  of  Miletna  in  b.  &  440,  aa  well  as  the 
Peloponneeian  vpr  itael£  (Pint  Ptrie.  Lc;  Aria- 
tt^h.  .^cAont.  497,&c.;  SdioLarfZa&;  comp.Arift. 
toph.  />a«,  587,  &c ;  Tboc.  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Peridea  with  A^iaaia  q>pean  to 
have  been  a  Cavoorite  aabject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aiiatoph.  .^oktra.  Le;;  Plut  Pens.  24; 
Schol.  ad  PlaL  Matax.  p^  2S5),  aa  alao  witii  cer- 
tain writer*  of  philoaofdiical  diak^ea,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poeta,  in  reapect  of  dieir 
^nUDve  propenairiea,  Athenaena  rema^  a  atrow 
family  Kkeneaa.  (Athen.T.i^220;Caaaakaiflaa) 
Nor  waa  their  bittemeas  aaUafied  with  the  vent  c^ 
satire ;  for  it  vraa  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aapaaia  the  double  cha^  of  im- 
piety and  of  iniamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Peridea ;  and  it  reqoind  all  the  personal  infloenoe 
tA  the  liitar  with  the  people,  and  hia  moat  earnest 
mtreatiea  and  tears,  to  procore  her  aeqnittaL  (Pint 
Peric.  32 ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp.  Thiil> 
wall's  (rrwce,  vol  iii.  p.  67,  &c.,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspana  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philoeophical  society  <d  Athena, 
nor  waa  the  aeduaion  of  the  Athenian  matrona  ao 
atriet^  ureaerred,  bat  tiiat  many  even  of  them  n- 
aorted  tnitiier  widi  their  bnabamU  for  the  {deasore 
and  impovement  rf  her  cDnvmation  (Phit  Perie, 
24);  so  that  the  inteHectoal  inflaence  iniidi  ahe  ex- 
erdaed  vroa  undoubtedly  conatderaUe,  even  though 
we  reject  the  atory  of  hw  being  the  preceptreaa 
of  SooBtea,  on  the  probaMe  {mmnd  U  ttie  inmy  «f 
tboae  lawagea  in  which  anni  atatenMnt  ia  made 
(Hat  Mnax.  pp.  285,  ;  Xen.  Oaxm.  iiL 
14,  Mtmor.  iL  8.  S  ;  Heim.  Soc  maguU 
9l  dite.  jwctm.;  Schkiermacher^  JtOnd.  to  tit 
JIfmHMmu) ;  tot  Plato  certainly  was  no  vp- 
prover  of  Uie  administration  of  Peridea  (Ooiy.  p. 
515,  d.  &C.),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine- 
ment  introdnced  by  Aqiasia  hod  only  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  Hcentiousnese  from  which  it  waa 
not  diaeonnected.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Peridea,  Aapaaia  is  said  to  have  attadied 
beraelf  to  one  Lyaidea,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  bar  instmctioni  a  fint-nte  ora- 
tor. (Aeach.<m.i^  Arift24;  Sdiol.  orf /Vol. 
MauK.  p.  235.)  For  an  amnring  acconnt  of  a 
Bophistical  orgnment  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschinea 
the  philoaopher,  see  Cic  da  IneenL  L  31 ;  Qointil. 
ImL  Oral.  t.  11.  The  son  of  Peridea  by  A*- 
pana  waa  legitimated  by  a  qiedal  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  ftthat^  name.  (Phit.  Ptrtc 
37.)  He  waa  one  of  the  six  genauB  who  were 
pnt  to  death  afUr  the  victory  at  Atginniae.  (C«npb 
Jacobs,  Venn.  SiAri^  voL  ir.  pp.  349—897.) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermotimus,  waa 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  aeraglio  of 
Cyna  tbi  Younger,  who  ao  admired,  n<rt  her  beauty 
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mijt  bat  bar  a^wtiar  qntlitiM  of  ound  uA  da- 
Aeto',  that  he  nm  her  hii  &Tonrite  wife,  giTing 
her  the  name  of  "wisa"  She  it  nid  to  have  &»- 
qventlj  aided  him  with  her  adriee.  the  adoption 
^  which  he  nerer  r^retted ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  great  matwl  afiectioa  till  the  death  at 
the  prime  «t  the  battle  of  CiniAia.  then  fell 
into  tiie  handa  of  Aitazenea,  and  bacme  hii  wif& 
(Pint  Perie.  24,  Aflax.  26 ;  AeL  K.  A  dL  1 ; 
Xen.  A»ab.  t.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareiu,  xm  of 
Aitamxea,  waa  ^pointed  raoceimr  to  Uie  thraw, 
ha  aakad  Ua  father  to  •nnaiider  Aj^aiia  to  him. 
The  levnait,  it  aeema,  onald  not^be  nfhaed,  aa 
emiag  from  the  kin^  elect ;  Aitaxenea,  therefore, 
gaTe  her  ap,  en  finding  that  ^e  henelf  ooniented 
to  the  tianner  j  hot  he  toon  after  took  her  awaj 
again,  and  made  her  priesteae  of  a  tem|^  at  Ecba- 
taaa,  where  atriet  eehbacT'  waa  reqviaite ;  and  thia 
iKTC  dn  to  that  amfsn^j  of  Danim  igiiut  hia 
ntbcTt  whuSt  waa  deleetad,  and  eoat  hbn  hia  liifc 
(Phit.  AHax.  27—29 ;  JuaL  z.  2.)  Her  name  ia 
aaid  to  hare  been  **Milto,''  till  Cyroa  called  her 
**Aspaaia"  afler  the  miatreaa  of  Perielei  (PhiL 
/••ria.  24 ;  Athen.  xiii  p.  576,  d.) ;  bnt"Milto" 
itaelf  acenw  to  hare  been  a  name  eipreaaiTe  of  the 
heRB^  of  her  enn^exion.  (AeL  V,  H.  jS.  i, 
nhm  wo  in  fiiToared  with  a  ainnte  deicription 
ef  her  aBpearanoe.)  [E.  £.] 

ASPA'SIUS  CAowr&rwi).  1-  Of  Bvbluh,  a 
Oredt  aoidiift,  who  aocwding  to  Snidaa  (f;  v.  'Ac- 
nfffMf)  wai  a  oontemponu;  of  the  aophiita  Adii- 
aaaa  and  Aiiataidea,  and  who  eonaeqnentlj  lived 
in  the  tiSga  of  BL  ABtoniniia  and  Connaodiu, 
about  A.  V.  180.  He  ia  mentioDed  amoig  the 
commentator*  on  Demoithenee  and  Aeaehinea ;  and 
Soidaa  aicribea  to  him  a  work  on  Bybloa,  medita- 
ttma,  theoretical  wo^  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  enooiniam  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  mom 
«4her  writingi.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ez- 
eention  of  a  few  extracts  from  his  eenamttatiea. 
(Ulpan,  ad  Demo^  Lqatim.  p.  II ;  PhoL  BU 
p.  492,  a^  ed.  Bekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Htrmog.  p.  260, 
&c;  Sch<4.  oA  JmoUm.  &  7%h.  p.  105.) 

2.  A  miPAnnc  philoeo|Aer,  woo  aeema  to 
have  fived  daring  dw  mior  blf  of  th«  first  oen- 
toiy  after  Christ,  staoa  Galen  (vol  vL  p.  582,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  nnder  the  Antoninea,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pnials  of  Aspaattu.  Boe- 
tbins,  who  frequently  reflm  to  bis  works,  says 
that  Aspauus  wrote  commentaiies  on  most  of  the 
wi^a  «f  Aristotle.  The  fi^wing  commentaries 
an  expresely  mentioned :  mt  De  InterpretaUone, 
the  Pbyaca,  Met^hysiea,  Ostegoriae,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  A  partios  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  hut-mentioned  worit  of  Aristotle  (vis. 
on  booka  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  an  still  extant,  and 
were  first  printed  by  Aldns  Manutiut,  in  his  cot 
leetion  (A  the  Oieek  oBanaantators  m  the  Nieo- 
machean  Etbka.  (Venioa,  1516,  loL)  A  Latin 
ttanilation  J.  B.  Fdidaana  meaied  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  <rften  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrins, who  also  stales  that  Ai^asivs  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  cmnmentaries 
on  Aristotle  wen  need  in  the  school  of  Plotinns. 
(FUnc£iNLaiasciii.a264,&(!.;  Bnhle,  Jristot 
Op.  L  &  2M.) 

3l  Of  Ravskna,  a  disttngoishcd  so^iist  and 
thetorician,  who  lived  abont  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
reign  of  Alszaader  Severus.  He  was  educated  by 
Ua  father  Denctriamu,  who  was  hinsdf  a  akilfiil 
riutetiriBB;  afterwazda  ha  waa  alao  a  popil  ef 
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Fkaaaaias  and  Hippadnmoa,  and  then  tiavdled  to 
various  parts  of  the  aacimt  worid,  as  a  companioo 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persMis.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professonliip  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  whtdt  he  neld  nntO  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  omtiovcny  with  MiiloatiatDa  of  Lemnoa, 
which  was  afterwards  costiaaed  by  other  lUa- 
pntanta  in  Ionia.  Aspasins  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  hot  his  lettera  wen  censored  by  his 
opponent  Pansaniaa,  for  their  dedamatoty  chaneter 
and  their  want  of  predsion  and  dnneas.  He  ia 
said  to  ham  written  seven)  ofationa,  wUdi,  haw- 
ever,  an  now  lost.  Tbey  an  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  fer  the  absence  of 
all  pompona  afieetation  in  theok  (Philostr.  PiC 
ii.  8S1  Endoe.  pi  68;  Saidai,  a, «. 'Ami- 
ties.) 

4.  Of  Ttu,  a  Greek  riietoricisn  and  historian 
ofnnemaia  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  {*,  v. 
'Aratnef),  wnta  a  history  ec  ^leiras  and  ttf 
things  reroariable  in  that  eonntry,  in  twenty  hooka, 
thecretieal  woi^  on  riietorie,  and  aone  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  66.)  [L.  &] 

ASPATHINES  CA«»«Mii|i),  one  of  the  seven 
Penin  ehiafe,  who  con^ired  against  the  MigL 
He  waa  wounded  in  the  thitfa,  when  the  latter 
wen  pat  to  death.  (Herod,  in.  70,  &e.  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspea.    (viL  97-) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  coounentuies  on  Terence  (Scht^ven,  dt 
rsTMfw  tt  AMuito,  ^e.  pi  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
ViigiL  (Maerob.  ilL  5 }  Ht^^  aeeoont  of  tin 
andent  Coomientaters  «i  Virgil,  prefiied  to  Ma 
edition  of  Viigil.)  Asper  ii  also  quoted  In  tiie 
Scholia  on  Vii^  discovered  ^  A  Mai.  (  Vir^ 
Jnterp.  VA.  MedioL  ISIS.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
ame  name,  usoally  called  Asper  Junior,  bnt  who 
is  eqnally  unknown.  The  Utter  is  the  anthn  of 
a  stnall  work  entitled  **  An  Granunatica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  coUectitms  xA  OraatMafKt 
lUMdrtt  XU^  Paris,  1516 ;  7V««  ArUt  Qranmai. 
AidiKtrm,  Lips,  1527 ;  Omarwaf.Zot  Jwtom^  by 
Patsdina,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Carjm  fiMaw— ft  IMU 
by  Liodnnann,  voL  i.  Upb  1891. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  .liad  been  ta  the 

eonsolship,  aa  had  alao  hia  aotta.  by  Caraealla,  bnt 
was  aflerwards,  without  any  apparent  canae,  de- 
prived of  all  hia  honoms,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  «une  emperoii  a.  o.  212.  (Dion  Cass. 
Izzvii.  5.)  We  leam  fron  an  inaoiptiaB  (fp. 
FahnU.  p.  494),  tfiat  the  eonsnia  fai  a.  d.  312 
w«e  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  fetber  or  one  of  his  sons  waa  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Hacrinus,  bnt  was  deprived  of 
this  ^gnity  on  his  jonrsey  to  the  province,  m  ac- 
count t£  some  incautions  wwda  wluch  ofieadad  the 
anpenc  It  la  nasally  stated,  on  the  authori^  of 
IKon  Cksafaia,  that  Asper  was  fcaied  by  ElagabJtts ; 
but  Dion  Caasins  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii  22,  Ixxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPrCIUS,  a  eentnrion,  one  of  the 
conspiratcm  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fete 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  pat  to  death 
after  the  detection  cf  the  cenipiraey.  (Tab  Am. 
XV.  49,  50,  66 ;  Dion  Case.  Ixii  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUa  or  ASPHALEIU8  {•tar^m 
or  'k9^ak»m\t  •  snnsme  of  Poseidon,  nnder 
which  ho  waa  wofshipped  in  aevenl  towns  of 
Owaafc   It  daeeribaa  ban  as  the  god  ^bo  gmM 
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mteiy  to  pert*  and  to  Mv^atum  in  geiund. 
(Stnb.  L  p.  A7 ;  Pku.  tu.  21-  §  3 ;  Plut.  7^ 
86;  Said.  ■.«.)  [h-S-] 

ASPLB'DON  ('A«*Av8^),  »  wn  of  Powidon 
ind  the  nyinpk  Midoft  (Cbaiuu,ap.  Ahm.  ix.  88. 
I  6);  accOTding  to  othon,  ho  «ns  ton  of  Oteho- 
meniu  and  brother  of  Clymena*  and  Am^idicua 
(Steph.  Byx.  $,  e.  'AwXifMr),  or  a  un  of  Pietbon 
and  Sterope.  (EastaUh.  ad  Htm.  p.  272.)  Ha 
wai  Kgarded  a*  the  fbnnder  of  Aapledra,  an  an- 
atsA  town  of  the  Uinjans  is  Boeotia.    [L.  S.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  muhum  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
■olar  frmilf  under  the  carij  emperort.  (Cconp. 
Plin.  //.  A^.  zxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprknis, 
waa  a  perfbnnor  in  the  Tngae  /anw  under  Angu*- 
tno,  and  in  cMueqnoice  of  an  injoiy  whidi  be  tna- 
tained  fron  a&ll  in  the  game,  he  M^Ted  agolden 
chain  from  Anguttm,  and  wia  allowed  to  Mmme 
the  nunanie  of  Toi^natom,  both  for  hinuelf  and  hii 
posterity.  (Suet.  Od.  43.) 

2.  L.  Ahfunab,  a  l^to  under  hit  maternal 
uncle,  Vaiua,  k.  d.  10,  preMrred  the  Roman  anny 
Irom  total  deetmetioB  after  the  death  of  Vanu. 
(Dion  Can.  M.  3S;  VelL  Pat.  u.  120.)  Ha  k 
probablf  the  «DDe  aa  the  L,  Noain*  Aaprenaa  who 
wai  eonni]  A.  D.  6,  and  ai  the  L.  Aiprenaa  men- 
tioned \i7  Tadtua,  who  was  prooonnil  of  Ainca  at 
the  death  of  Angnstns,  a.  d.  1 4,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  (ome  accounts,  eent  loldien,  at  the  oominand 
of  Tifaeriua,  to  kill  Agrippa  Poetamna.  (Tac  Am. 
i.  58.)  He  b  meittiMifld  «gain  bj-  Taeitiia,  tuidcr 
A.  D.  30.  {Aim.  iu.  18.) 

3.  P.  NoNim  Kvf*.w»k»t  oonsnl,  a.  d.  88. 
(DionCaM.liz.  9;  Frontinua,«fa^iM(iMfMctc^  13.) 

4.  L.  NoNiuR  AaPRiNAS  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
PRBNA8  are  two  oraUffi  frequently  introdoced  aa 
speaker!  in  the  Cbalnmnra*  (1-4,  S,  10,  U,  Ac) 
of  M.  Seiteca. 

ASPRBT4A8,  CALPUTINIUS,  appointed  go- 
Temor  Oalatta  and  Pkmphylia  by  Qidba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partinns  of  the  eonnter&it  Nero 
to  pat  him  to  death.  (Tac  HkL  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.  [NioBB.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  Kulptor,  whoae  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aescnb^os  by 
hin,  of  the  merit  of  which  WinckeluMmii  ({ftsoL  i. 
K.  Tiii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  sli^tingly.     [&  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('Awiipaitot),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Caliiriioe,  tlw  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hierofflseme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  flrther  of  Capys,  the  &ther  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.  IL  sc.  332,  Ac;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  S  2 ;  Serr.  «f  Vin.  Gnrg.  iu.  35  ;  Aen.  viiL 
180.)  [L,  S.] 

ASSE'SIA  CAa-oi|o'Ia),  a  snnuune  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesns  ia  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.    (Herod.  I  19.)        (L.  S.j 

AS8TEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
corered  at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Muaeum  at  Nicies.  (Winckebnaan,  Gaek. 
d.  K.  ill  Aran.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  rAiTTannX  I.  A  son  of  Poaeidon 
and  the  nymdi  OlUa,  ftam  whom  the  town  of  Aa- 
tacu  in  Bithynla,  which  was  aftarwarde  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  ite  name.  (Arrian.  ap.  SUph. 
Byx.  I.  v.;  Pans.  v.  12.  {  5 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  £63.) 

2.  The  hther  of  Ismants,  Leadcs,  Aaphodicut, 
and  Melanipfnis,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  hst  of 
these  heroes  Aataddea.  (Api^od.  iii.  6.  f  8; 
Ovid,  Tto,  516.)  [L.8.3 


ASTARTE.   [APHRODin  and  Syria  Dia.] 

ASTB'RIA  fAoTtfila),  a  dangler  ei  the  Titan 
Coena  (acow^ng  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pre/,  of  P<das) 
and  Phoebe,  we  was  the  nster  <^  Leto,  and,  ao- 
cuding  to  Henod  (71«m:409),  the  wife  of  Penes, 
by  whom  she  beeante  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero {de  Nai.  Door,  iii  Iff)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zens.  But  accoiding  to 
the  genuine  and  more  geneml  tiadition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympns,  and  beloved  by  ZeiL 
In  order  to  esoqw  from  his  embraces,  she  got  ms- 
tamMphoaed  into  a  quail  ( threw  heiself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamoci^ioaed  into  the 
island  Astoria  (the  island  which  bad  &llen  from. 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called 
DdoB.  (ApoUod.  L  2.  8  2,  4. 1 1  i  AtkcB.  ix.  p^ 
982;  Hygm.  Fak53;  Callinaeb.  ifymm.  as  Dd. 
37;  Serv.  ad  Am,  iiL  73.)  There  an  several  othsr 
mythical  penonageo  of  tlua  name,— rate  a  dangfatet 
of  Alcyimeus  [AlcTONiDn] ;  a  second,  one  3t  the 
Danaids  (Apollod. ii  l.§5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  F(A.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asteiopo 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  ■  fboitb,  a  dangfater  oS  Hydis, 
who  became  Bdleiaphonlea  tbe  mother  vl  Hy- 
diisus,  the  fimnder  of  Hydiams  in  Quia.  (Steph. 
Byx.  *. «.  *T8«rWi.)  {h.  &] 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  CAor^twr  or 
'Aorjptof).  1.  A  son  of  Tentamns,  and  kiiw  of 
the  Cretans,  who  nuried  Europa  after  she  Bad 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeoa.  He  also  brought 
np  the  thiM  wui%,  M*"**i  Satpediisi,  and  Khadar 
manthys  whom  A»  had  by  the  firther  of  Ibe  gods. 
(AjMliod.  iii  1.  8  2,  Ae.;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  s(Ri  of  CooieteB,  Pyremaa,  or  Priscits,  by 
Antigone,  the  dangfater  of  Phereo.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apdlon.  Rhod. 
i  35;  Pans.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Ftib.  14;  Valer. 
Fhoe.  i.  355.)  Tbm  an  two  mors  nytbinl  par- 
sonages of  this  mms,  one  s  livarflod  [AcftAma}* 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minoe,  who  was  ilaia  by 
Theseus.  (Pans.  iL  91.  S  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTERION  CAoT^Kw),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  AMchylua.  Paosaniaa  (vi  3.  |  1 ) 
mentions  a  statueof  ChaeiiM,aSicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmansh^       [C  P.  M,} 

ASTE^IUa  ('Airr^tM),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Mileaian  legend* 
he  was  bniied  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  and 
his  body  measund  ten  eulttts  in  luigth.  (Pans, 
i.  35.  S  5,  vii  2,  }  Z.)  There  are  four  other  my 
^icol  paraona^  <i  tus  naow,  wbo  are  mentkned 
in  the  foUowum  passages  :  Apdled.  iii  1.  {  4 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  1. 176 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  8  9 ;  Hygin. 
FoA  170.  [L.S.] 

ASTE'RIUS  CAoT^puu),  sacoeeded  Eulalius  as 
bishop  of  Arooaeia  in  Pontas,  in  tbe  lattw  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  edtmtsd  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  Us  homiliee 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  othen,  whicb 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photios. 
{Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  tbe  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controveray,  and  seema  to  ban  drcd 
to  agreat  age. 

Fdbriciw  {BiU.  Grate,  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  ether  persons  of  this  name,  man^  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  chuidi,  and  hved 
about  the  end  M  the  fourth  or  the  begbnin^  of  the 
fifth  centory.  Among  them  we  may  notice  Aa- 
teriiuL,  a  Cappadodan,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
but  vostatised  m  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maifimiii  (afamit  a.  a.  304).   U«  anbM- 
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qnently  ntnnwd  to  th*  Chriitiwi  bith,  and  joined 
the  Arian  party,  bat  on  account  of  hit  Epottm 
waa  excluded  fma  the  dignity  of  biehop  to  which 
be  a^ind.  He  waa  the  antkor  <rf  eennl  theolo- 
nal  wotkft  Tlkeie  wn  alw  an  AMoios  of  Sey- 
tht^olia,  •wkam  St.  Jermne  (^pM.  88,  ad  Hagnam 
On!)  mentiona  aa  one  of  themoatcelehmted  ecde- 
aiastical  wiiten.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUa  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  waa  conaol  a.  d.  494*  devoted  himadf  to 
liteiaiy  pniniita,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sednlina, 
and  one  of  Vin^  oo  wUdi  ha  wnle  an  •pignm. 
{AM.  Lai.  No.  281,  ed.  Mey«r.)  IC  P.  £] 
ASTERODIA.  [Endtmion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS  {'Arrtpowvos),  a  aon  of  Po- 
legon,  and  gnndaon  of  the  rivergod  Axina,  waa 
the  commander  of  the  PaeraiBiii  in  the  Trojan 
mr,  and  an  ally  of  tbe  Trojana.  He  was  the 
taDeat  amtmg  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achillea, 
irhran  he  at  first  wounded,  bat  waa  aAcrwarda 
hilled  by  him.  (Horn.  JL  xd.  139,  &&;  Philoatr. 
JUnie.  zix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE^P£  ('Aimjitfn)),  two  mythical  pei^ 
pawHiH!  lee  AausAS  and  Amacus.   [L.  S.] 

ASTEROPEIA  ('Aot^i^ki),  two  mythical 
jietaonagei,  one  a  daughter  of  Peliaa,  who  in  con- 
janction  with  her  nateia  murdered  her  fiither 
(Pana.  riil  ]  1.  {  2);  and  the  aeeond  a  daughter  of 
Dricm  and  Diomede.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTRA'BACUS  CjunpiSman),  a  aon  of  Irbua 
ad  heather  of  Akfecna,  waa  «  laconiaii  hen  of 
tba  royal  hooae  of  A^  H«  and  hialxotber  found 
the  atatiM  «f  Aiteoiu  Orthta  in  a  bnah,  and  be- 
anne  nai  at  the  nght  of  it.  He  ia  aaid  to  hare 
been  the  fiiUier  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aria- 
too.  He  had  a  lanctnary  at  Sparta,  and  waa 
vorah^ped  there  aa  a  henk  (Herod.  vL  69 ;  Paui. 
iii.l6.i5,Ac)  [L.&] 

AfiTRAEA  ('Ae7]peSB),  a  daughter  of  Zeaa  and 
Themia,  w  according  to  others,  of  Aatiaeua  by  Eoa. 
During  the  golden  age,  thia  atar-biight  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  whom  rile  bleaaed ; 

bat  when  that  age  had  paaaed  away,  Aatiaea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  waa 
among  the  Man.  (Hygin.  PeeL  Aitr.  a.  25; 
L  Oatad.  9 ;  Or.  MsL  i.  149.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTRAEUS  ('AoTfWM),  a  Titan  and  aon  of 
€rina  and  Eoiybb.  By  Eoa  he  became  tbe  firther 
«f  the  wind*  Zephyna,  Borau,  and  Notaa,  Eoe- 
pkana  (the  Bontii^  attf),  and  all  the  atars  of 
heafen.  (Hariod.  7Am^  876,  dsc.)  Ovid  {MtL 
xiv.  545)  caUa  tbe  winda  yhitn*  Aifnui,  which 
doet  not  mean  that  they  were  brothcn  of  Aatraena, 
but  brotheta  throng  Aatneoa,  their  conunon  £a- 
thtt.  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  aneiant  Peniaa  Magiana.  (Diog.  l^&t. 
prooem.  3;  Soidaa,  «.  v.  Kiyot.)  There  ia  atill 
extant  under  thia  name  a  On^  consiating 
of  101  iambic  venea,  on  the  interpretation  is 
dicama  ('OMipoK^truc^),  printed  in  Rigaulfa 
edition  of  Artonidonu,  in  the  collectiont  of  Obao- 
poeoa  and  SemiB  Otdle,  and  in  J.  C  Balengw, 
tk  SaHam.  Dwmat,  t.  5,  The  poem  ia  a  eoB^an- 
tiivly  Bodon  companion  (not  eariiar  than  the 
foarUi  oentun-  after  Ghriat),  and  the  name  of  the 
aothor  ia  pemapa  an  aaanmed  one.  Suidaa  (a.  v.) 
alao  aacribea  to  the  aame  author  a  treatiae  on  the 
diaanes  of  aaaea,  and  their  cme.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Cra«xir.pwl52,v.p.265,xlp.583.)  [C.P.M.] 
ASTBATBIA  ('AorpdrelaX  ■  nniBme  of  Ane- 


mia, under  which  ahe  had  a  lonple  near  Pynhichua 
in  Tiaronia,  becauae  ahe  wii  believed  to  have  atojqwd 
there  the  progiMi  of  the  Amaaona.  (Paoa.  iiL  25. 
i  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'AOES  CAffTM^Tin),  king  of  Hedia, 
(called  by  Cteaiaa  'AarvlySiy  and  by  Diodoma 
'AowfSoij,  waa  the  aon  and  aneeeaaor  <^  Cyaxaica. 
Tbe  acGounta  of  tliia  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Cteaiaa,  and  Xenophon,  difier  in  seveial  important 
particulara.  We  kam  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxaraa  and  Aly- 
attCB  in  a.  c.  filO»  it  waa  ^nad  that  Aatyagea 
should  marry  Aryenia,  tbe  dauslitw  of  Alyattea. 
According  to  tbe  chronology  of  Hendotua,  he  bdc- 
ceeded  hu  &ther  in  n.  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  govenunent  was  harsh,  (i, 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyiea,  a  Persian  of 
Smiily.  (L  107.)  Anoth^  dream  induced 
to  send  Harpagns  to  destroy  the  ofl^pring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
tbe  Medea,  waa  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  tqt  as  Us  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstanoe*  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  tbe  notice  of  Astyagea,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagua,  who  waited  faia 
time  Ibr  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  Haipsgua  induced  liim  to  inst^to 
the  Persians  to  wvivtty  and,  having  been  ^pointed 
general  of  the  Madiaa  fineea,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  itf  tbem  to  Cyras.  Astyagea  waa 
taken  priaoner,  and  Cyns  monnted  the  thn»e. 
He  tnated  tlw  captive  monardi  with  mildnoiSi 
bat  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.- 

Cteuas  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
agea tbe  but  king  of  the  Medea,  but  says,  that 
<^ii»  WW  in  no  way  nbtlod  to  him  till  he  mairied 
hi*  dani^tar  Amytia.  When  Astyagea  waa  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecba^ana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  Iqr  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  bis  pursuers, 
to  prevent  bia  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  tiie  torture  to  induce  tbem  to 
reveal  where  he  was  bidden.  He  was  loaded  until 
chaina  by  Oebaras,  but  sorai  afterwardawas  Ubented 
by  CyruB,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  tbe  Barcanil,  a  Parthian 
peoi^  oo  ue  bordera  of  Hyrcauia.  ^tanaa 
waa  snbaequmtly  pat  to  deata  by  the  onkn  of 
Cyrus,  who  muried  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Aaty- 
ages,  a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
Mm  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaraa,  left  him  to  peridi  in  a  deaert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  meana  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  F^aacea^  The 
body  of  Astyagea  waa  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honoora.  We  are  ttdd  that,  in  the  course  of 
bia  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bao 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotna,  makes  Cyrus  the 
gnmdaan  Aa^^as,  hut  says,  thu  Asbragee  waa 
aneeeeded  by  his  son  Cyazarea  II.,  on  whoae  death 
Cyms  Mwceeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  {Ci/rop.  L 
5. 1  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  bettor  with 
the  notices  contained  in  tiie  bode  of  DanieL(v.  31, 
vi.  I,  iz,  1.)  Doreius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Jo*eph»s  (x.  ll.g  4),iBappareutly  tbesame 
with  Cyaxaiea  IL   (Compare  the  acoonnt  in  the 
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Cljfnpiudeia  of  the  joint  expeditum  of  Cyutn* 
and  CyroM  againit  the  AMyriani.)  In  tuit  cue, 
Ahanwraa,  we  &Uier  of  Dareiiu,  will  be  identical 
witli  Astysget.  The  exi*t«nce  of  Cyuarea  II. 
neou  alM  to  be  ncognised  by  AMchjliu,  Ant. 
766.  Bnt  the  qneitiaB  u  far  no  mcMM  free  bom 
madty.  [C  P.  M.} 

ASTY'AOES,  ft  gnmmarian,  the  author  of  a 
eonunentorr  oa  Callimachtu,  and  aome  other  trea- 
tiiea  va  gnunmatieal  ralgaeti.  (Saidaa,  j;  v. ;  Ea- 
doda,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  CAarv^Munra),  aid  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  MuMeui,  aod  a  ilaT*  of  Hden, 
and  to  have  compoeed  ponns  on  inunodeet  nibjecta, 
(Suidas,  $.  v.;  Photiiu,  BiiL  p.  U2,  ed.  Bekk.) 
net  poaonal  ezirtence,  horeTer,  ia  tot  dombt- 

ASTT'ANAX  CAinvdraO,  the  mm  of  Hector 
and  Andmnache;  hia  more  cocunon  name  waa 
Scamandrioj.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Oreeki 
buried  him  down  from  tbe  walk  of  the  dtj  to 
prevent  the  fiilfihnent  of  »  decree  of  fata,  accoraing 
to  whidi  he  wis  to  reaton  the  kingdom  of  Tn^> 
(Horn.     vi.400,  Ac; OT.3frf.zia.41S; Bjgm. 

109.)  A  diSerent  mythic^  penon  of  the 
name  ocean  in  ApoUodoma.  (ii  7.  |  8.)    [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  (^AoruMfiu).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  ion  of  Monimas  and  a  aiater  of  the  poet 
Acscbylua,  waa  the  pnpil  of  Iwcmtea,  and  accord- 
ing to  Saidaa  («.  v.  AffrvS.)  wrote  240  tragediea 
and  Hdned  tbe  piiaa  fifton  times.  Hia  fint 
tragedy  waa  Innaght  tnon  the  stage  in  OL  9S.  3. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  aathor  of  aa 
efu^ram  in  the  Greek  Antfaology  (Antd.  Hi.  329^ 
which  save  riae  to  the  prorerb  3avri»  hnmtf 
Svwtp  VloTvSitfiat  wori.  (Saidaa,  a.  9.  MvtUr 
K.T.h.;  Diog.  X«ecb  ii.  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  aon  <tf  tba  fbraitf.  The 
names  of  lome  of  hia  tiagedieB  are  mentioned  by 
Saidaa     t>.).  [C.  P.  H.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('AvtvI^icm),  a  dangiiter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopiana  in  Theanly,  by 
Cleobale.  She  becMne  hf  Hcndea  tbe  mother  of 
Tlepolemna.  (Pind.  01.  TiL  24,  with  the  SdioL) 
Other  account!  difler  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginiu 
(Fi^  162)  calla  the  mother  of  Tlepdemua  As- 
tyoche,  and  ApoUodoma  (iL  7.  %  S)  calla  the  aon 
<rf  Aetydameia  Ctetippna.  (Comp.  Mundcer,  ad 
SjigiK.  I.  e.)  The  Aatydameia  mentioned  uider 
AcASTUs  and  AHnooH^  No.  S»  ia  a  diftrent 
penonage.  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  aeet  nmon^  the  centann,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Orid  {Met  lii.  308)  as  dimiading 
the  centaurs  fivm  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Orid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  tnusaiben  for  Asbolns. 
(Hea.  am  Um.  185 ;  AsBOLOa.)       [L.  &] 

ASTYMEHES  fAimvriftnr),  a  Rhodian  of 
disdnctioa.  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Rcmana  and  Pwseus  (b.  c.  171).  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxviL  6.  §  S.)  After  the  war,  when  tbe 
Khodians  wen  threatened  with  hostilities  by  tbe 
Romans,  Astynadcs  was  sent  as  nmbniMilnf  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  tbrir  anger.  Hie  tenonr  of  Ids 
speech  on  the  oocauon  ia  censured  by  Polybins. 
(xzz.  4,5;  LiT.  xlr.  21-2£.)  Three  yean  after- 
wards, he  was  a^[ain  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  m  bringing  about  an  allianco  be- 
tween the  RMnans  and  bis  countiymen.  (Pdyb. 
xxxL  6, 7.)   In  B.a  153^  on  the  oconioo  ct  tbe 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  apptunted  admiral, 
and  ^ain  amt  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyk 
xxziii.  14.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

ASTY'NOME  rJum^tai),  the  darter  of 
Ckfyses  (whence  ue  is  also  called  ChiyaniX  * 
priest  of  Apdb).  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
AchiDes  in  the  Hypoplaciaa  Thebe  or  in  Lymes- 
sns,  whiLher  she  bii  been  sent  by  her  bther  for 
protection,  w,  aocoding  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  ftatinl  of  Artemis.  In  tho  dia- 
tribudon  «f  the  booty  she  was  ^Ten  to  Age—- 
non,  who,  howerer,  was  obliged  to  nston  ber  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Honk 
//.  i.  578 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77, 1 18;  Dictys 
Cnb  ii  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
BOBBgeattf  this  name,  raw  a  daught««f  Miobe,  and 
the  other  a  dMublac  of  Ttlam  and  aaotber  at 
Oipanens.  (Hm.  Ab.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  CAwirfwijiaiX  n  Omk  miter 
upon  Cyprus.  (PKn.  H.  AT.  t,  85 ;  Staph,  ^i. 
s.  e.  KfofMS.) 

ASTY'NOUS  CAartfroer),  a  son  of  Protiaon,a 
Trajan,  who  was  slain  by  Na^bdaBins.  (Hen.  IL 
XT.  45fi  ;  Pans.  z.  36.  g  1.)  A  seend  AahmoH 
occurs  in  Apollodona.  (ffi.  14.  |  &)     [L.  &] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  ('AoTtiixt 
or  'AffTu^x"")*  1-  A-  davj^iler  of  Actor,  by  wlumi 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Aaolaphns  and  lahncDSs. 
(Horn,  n  ii.  512,  Ac;  Pans.  ix.  37.  8  8.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phyhs,  king  of  Ephyn,  I7 
whom  Hendes,  after  the  eonqosat  of  £]^^iB.b«gat 
Tlep(4emtts.  (Apdlod.  n.  7.  88  6,  8  i  Hem.  Ih 
a.  658,  ft&i  SdkoL  ad  Find.  Of.  m  24  ;  Aarv- 

DAHXIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  I^omedon  by  Strymo,  Flaeia, 
or  Levdppe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathhu  {ad  Horn.  p.  1 687  ) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  danghta  of  Prian, 
and  married  Telephos,  by  vbaci  she  became  tba 
mother  of  EurTp^us,  Three  other  mythical  mt- 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  ApoOed.  iii.  13. 8 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  FA  117.  (L.  S.] 

AST  Y'OCHUS  (<A«T<ox*)).  nueeedad  Maiaii. 
oridas  aa  iMadMnmuaa  high  admiral,  in  tba  smn- 
mer  d  412,  b.  the  year  after  the  Syiacasan 
defeat,  and  uriTod  with  four  ships  at  Cluoa,  late 
in  tbe  smmner.  (Thuc.  TtiL  20,  33.)  Lesboa 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrinl 
was  bUowfld  by  the  recovery  to  the  Atheuana  of 
tbe  iriula  idnd.  (lb.  23.)  Astyodins  waa 
v»get  for  a  aaomd  attempt ;  bat  compiled,  by  ^ 
reAisal  of  Ae  CUans  and  thmr  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritua,  to  imego  it,  be  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  gutersl  command  at 
Hiletns.  (31—33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  naianwd,  notwithstanding  the  entie** 
tiea  of  Chios,  thu  haid  pwii  by  the  jUhwiim^ 
whdly  famettvv.  Ha  vni  at  ImI  tfittbig  to  la- 
Here  it,  when  be  vrae  called  off,  aboat  nid-wintoc 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing^  in  aanaaqneHa 
of  eomplaints  from  Pedaiitos,  commisaioDeTa  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.  Before  this  (tn  Im  rin 
npl  MlAifrof,  cc  36—42),  Astyoeims  it  appears 
had  sold  himsdf  to  tbe  Panian  interest.  He  bad 
teceiTcd,  perinpo  on  first  coming  to  MQetaa,  nrden 
frtan  borne  to  pat  Aldbiadee  to  death ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satru  Tiseapbemea,  he  not 
only  gave  up  aU  thought  of  we  attmnpt,  bnt  on  ra- 
odving  j^vato  intelligence  of  his  Athen^  u^oliB* 
tions,  want  up  to  Majpaeaia,  batnyed  Phryndna 
Ua  infornumt  to  AldHadaai  aad  then^  it  wonld 
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^edgedbiniMlftotlMHtnik  (ce.  45  and  £0.) 
HepcefigTOid,  in  pamuaM  of  hit  patrtrn's  policy, 
liii  eSbrU  mn  employed  in  keeping  hii  Urge 
fMcet  inaetiTe,  and  iwtaeing  ■abmiMion  to  the  re- 
doetioii  in  thdr  Pennn  pay.  Th«  acquisition  of 
Rliodaa,  afker  Mi  jnncdaa  vhk  tba  new  fleet,  he 
had  prahably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  faim, 
miut,  no  donbt,  be  aacribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportnnitiee  afforded  by  tba  Atheniu  diiMnui<»u, 
after  hia  retnin  to  Mjletiu  (ce.  60  and  63),  41 1  a.c 
The  diacantent  of  the  tnopa,  especially  of  tba 
Syncoaaaa,  ma  gmt,  and  br6ke  ont  at  hut  in  ■ 
riot,  where  hie  life  waa  endangered ;  ibortly  after 
iriucfa  bia  iocceaaor  Hindama  arriTed,  and  A>^ 
ochiu  Miled  borne  (ec  84,  85),  after  a  eomniand  of 
about  eight  nontbi.  Upon  hi>  retnm  to  ^MUta 
he  bwa  teattowny  to  the  truth  of  the  cfaaigei 
whidi  Henuwmaa,  tha  Ehpracnnn,  brought  againat 
Tiaaaphamea.  (Xen.  JEW  i.  1.  8  81.)  [A.  H.  C] 

A8TYPALAEA  ('AmMAolo^  a  danriitw  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  (rf  Oanen*. 
^le  wu  a  sistw  of  Eanm,  and  became  by  Poaei- 
don  the  mother  of  the  Aigonant  Ancaeua  and  of 
Bujpylna,  king  of  the  iiland  of  Coh  The  iiland 
Aa^pabea  among  the  (Pelade*  derived  ita  name 
ftvm  her.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  i  1 ;  Paaa.  tu.  4.  S  2  i 
ApoUod.  Rhod.  iL  866 ;  Staph.  Bya. «.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SYCHIS  CAirvxu),  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  accoont  in  Herodotna  (iL  1S6), 
■neceeded  Myeerintu  (about  B,  c.  1012  according 
to  Laceher^  atenhaion),  and  built  the  pi^y- 
faua  on  the  eaat  aide  of  the  teni^  of  Hapuettna 
which  had  ben  bmn  by  Menea,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick,  nandotoa  bkewiae  mentiona 
»me  lawa  of  hia  for  tha  vqidation  of  money 
tnaaaetiona.  [C  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RIUS  ('Aratiifun),  a  nrDama  of  Zens 
derived  from  moimt  Atabyiis  or  Atabyrioa  in  the 
idand  Rhodes,  whwe  the  Cretan  Althaameneo 
was  laid  to  have  bsilt  a  temple  to  faim.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  2.  S  1 ;  A^^nan,  MUhrii,  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  nid,  biaaen  bulls  which 
rasied  when  anything  extraoffdinary  waa  ginng  io 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  viL  1(9.)     [L.  &] 

ATALANTE  {'ArcAit^).  In  ancient  mytho- 
1^  d>ero  occur  two  penonagcs  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  vrriteis  as  identical, 
while  otheiB  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Then- 
critns  (iii.  40),  Bonnann  (ad  On.  MtL  x.  S66), 
Spanheim  (ad  CaUimaiA.  p.  275,  Ac),  and  Msnc- 
ker  (ad.  Hygm,  Fab.  99,  173,  186).  K.  0.  Miil- 
ler,  on  the  other  band,  who  maintaua  the  idenUty 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily.' Bnt  the  diSicnlties  are  equally  great  in 
eitbar  caae.  The  common  aocoants  distingwish 
betwan  tha  Aicadiaa  and  tha  Boeotian  Atabnia. 
1.  The  Ateadian  Atalanta  is  deacribed  aa  the 
dauf^ter  of  Jaaus  (Jaiion  or  Janus)  uid  Qymene. 
(Aelian,  K  .  ziiL  1 ;  Hysin.  FfA.  99;  Callim. 
/ryaM.MiMM.216.)  Hei  fiuher,  who  had  wished 
fiir  a  SOD,  was  diaai^inted  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
poaed  her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hiO,  by  the 
aidaofaw«llandattiw«ntrBDCeals«KfB,  Pao- 
■maw  (iii.  24.  f  3)  i^aalu  of  a  spring  near  the 
mini  M  Cyphanta,  wUch  gnihed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  waa  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rode  vrith  her  apear.  In  her 
infoacy,  Atalanta  was  aocUed  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  ab»baar,  the  symbol  <^  AxtMnia,  and  after  sh« 


had  gnnn  np^  she  lived  in  p>nre  maidenhood,  slew 
tha  oentaan  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  gamea  which  were 
celebrated  in  hcoonr  of  Peliaa.  Aftwwards,  her 
fother  reoogniied  her  as  his  dau^tcr ;  and  whan 
be  denied  her  to  marry,  die  made  it  tha  eanditioa 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  ahonU 
first  of  ail  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  eonqnered  her,  be  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  waa  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  ibe  did  because  she  was  the  most  swifi-fboted 
among  all  niMtals,  and  because  the  Dehhie  oracle 
had  caationed  her  against  marria^  Heilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  m  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  be  dropped  them  one  after  tha 
othK.  Their  beanty  churned  Atahuite  so  mneh, 
that  dia  conld  not  abstain  from  g«*Whig  than. 
Tbos  die  waa  conquered,  and  becama  tha  wlfo  of 
hfolanioiL  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  emlnaora 
in  the  HUred  grove  of  Zens,  pro&ned  the  sanctity 
of  the  i^ace,  they  woe  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginns  adda,  that  Atahuttc  was  by  Aiea 
the  notbtt  of  Parthenopaeni,  thei^h,  aiiiMif^i"g  to 
others,  Parthen<9aeBa  waa  bar  son  by  MailanioM. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  3;  Serr.  mf  jjat.  iu.  818;  Atkn. 
iiL  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atahutte.  About  her  the  same 
itoriea  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalanta, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localitiea  are 
deacribed  difiimntly.  Thas  she  is  Mid  to  have 
been  a  danghtar  a  Sdioaniii,  and  to  have  heaa 
manied  to  Hippooienas.  Her  fbotiaee  is  tiana- 
ferred  to  the  Boeotian  Oncfaeatna,  and  the  sano- 
taaiy  which  the  newly  married  cou^  profoned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
[Aosed  them  into  tirau,  and  yoked  them  t«  her 
charioL  (Ov.  MeL  x.  665,  &c,  viii.  318,  fta; 
Hygin.  AA,  186.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
eaose  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  hnsband  of 
Atdante  ne^ected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  qrpies.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  sonames  or  cpttheta,  whidi  rder 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  oeennatini  (dia 
chase),  and  partly  to  ner  awiftaoa,  Sie  waa  ra- 
presented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselns  holding  a  hlndf 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  alao  ^ 
pesrod  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hnnlars. 
(Pans.  T.  19,  f  1,  vuL  43.  %A  i  Conp.  Milllar, 
Orabeai.  p.  3UJ  IL.  &] 

ATALANTE  CAraX^),  the  dalar  af  Pti^ 
diccaa,  married  Attaloi,  and  waa  mnidaied  a  fnr 
daya  aftw  her  brother,  PardieaaiL  (IXod.  xriiL 
87.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  ^Kra^nX,  mentioned  sevenl 
tinea  by  Q.  Cartiaa  (v.  3.  viL  I,  viii  U,  with  a 
ali^t  Tariation  in  dw  nuogi^y  of  the  nanwk 
in  lha  w»  of  Alazandn  the  Gmit,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  wbo  was  sent  by  Casaander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  tqqwae  Aeaddes,  king 
of  Epeims,  m  &  c.  317.   (Died.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (i.a.  Atha-nlA  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  aa  that  which  ^laan  in  brter  b^ry  under 
die  form  of  Adolf  or  Addphns),  brother  of  Alaric'a 
wife.  (Olympod.  dp.  PhoL  Cod.  80,  p.  67,  a.,  ed. 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinfoiw- 
ment  of  Oaths  itaA.  Unns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  <£  the  first  siege  of  Roma. 
(a.  n.  409.)   Is  the  same  year  he  waa  after  tb» 
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Kcond  uege  railed  by  the  mock  emperor  Attalai 
(o  the  offiM  of  Connt  of  the  Domeatici ;  and  on 
the  desth  of  Akric  in  410,  he  waa  elected  to  ■iii>- 
ply  his  place  aa  king  of  the  Visigoths  (Jomandea, 
da  Aak  OA  From  thia  time  the  accoonU  of 

hisbiabnyTBiyazoeeding^.  The  only  onditpoted 
fiwta  are,  that  he  retired  with  hit  nation  into  the 
ioath  of  Oanl, — that  he  married  Placidia,  uiter  of 
Honoriiu,  —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spun,  where  he  wu  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jomandea  (<£e  AeA.  Ctri.  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  Mcond  time  after  Alaric*!  death,  carried  off 
Pladdia,  fiwmed  a  treaty  with  Honoriua,  whidt  ww 
cemented  by  hii  marriage  with  Pkwidia  at  Fomm 
Livii  or  Comelii,  remained  a  bithful  ally  in  Gaol, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  uppreaaing 
the  agitations  of  the  Sneri  and  VandaU  agunst 
the  empire.  Bnt  the  other  anthoritiei  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
preaenution.  According  to  uem,  the  ca{itare  of 
Phcidia  had  taken  dace  befim  Alaric't  death 
(Philotton.  xii.  4 ;  ulympiod.  L  o. ;  Marcellin. 
Cknmkoii)  \  the  treaty  with  the  empire  waa  not 
coudnded  till  after  Ataulphna^  retreat  into  Gaol, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insnirection  of 
JoTinus,  and  aet  up  Attains,  whran  he  detuned  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorios 
by  sending  faint  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebaadan, 
and  fay  oflering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  com  ;  on  this  being  refiued,  he  at- 
tadced  Maaulia,  from  which  he  was  repiUsed  \j 
Bonifteius;  finely,  the  marriage  with  Pkeidia 
Vxk.  place  at  Naifao  (Idat,  Cknnaam),  which  ao 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Conitandas, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  ^tain.  (Oro- 
aiiu,  vii.  43 ;  Idat  Otronietm;  Philoatorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  iodapen- 
dent  chief  who  entered  into  aUianoe  with  Rwne, 
not  for  par,  but  ftma  respect.  His  original  amfai- 
tiMi  had  Men  (according  to  Orosiiu,  viL  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  worda),  "  that  what 
was  DOW  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Cnesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  AtaDl|diaa,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  hwleaneaa  and  the  advantagaa  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  gtory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire."  And  thus 
Jiis  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  bsrfaarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  kNtked  iqHm  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  mariced 
«Mwh,  and  aa  the  flilfibiHot  of  the  propbaey  of 
Danid.  that  the  king  of  the  NorA  ahonU  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  CAro- 
mxM.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  atatore.  (Jomandes,  dt  RA.  GeL 
S'Z.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  beat  given  in 
Olym^odoma  (ap.  PiotX  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
acriptioR  of  the  scene  of  us  nnptiids  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingennos  of  Naibo  (p.  69,  b.  ed. 
fiekker). 

His  death  is  varioudy  ascribed  to  the  peraonal 
anga  of  the  aasasain  Vemulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 
Doblnus  (Jamandea,  da  Reb.  Get  S2%  to  the  in- 
tngaes  of  Conatantiua  (^Philosbwg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
■  ooni^Kraey  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  hb  having 
put  to  dea»  a  rival  ehid^  Sorus  (Olynipiod.  p.  58( 
b.)  It  ia  said  to  have  taken  place  in  m  palace  at 
Barcdona  (Idat  CStomrm),  or  whilst,  accuding 


to  his  cnatom,  he  was  looking  at  his  staUea. 
(OIympiod.p.60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Sarmatian, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi< 
loatorg.  xii.  4),  and  by  whan  he  had  aix  children. 
The  only  o^Ming  of  hia  aecond  marriage  was  a 
son,  Theododus,  mo  diad  in  iabner.  (Olympiod. 
PL59,b.)  [A.P.S.] 

ATE  (An)),  aoeoiding  to  Heuod  {TJMg.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eria,  and  aecoiding  to  Homer  (It, 
rix.  dl\  of  Zeus,  was  an  andeDt  Greek  divinity, 
who  lea  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate  actions  and  to  aofilBrinc.  She  onoe  even  in- 
dnoed  ZeoL  at  the  birth  el  Handea,  lo  take  an 
oath  by  whkh  Heta  waa  aftorwaids  enaUad  to 
give  to  EwTitheos  the  pi>w<r  whidi  had  beni- 
destined  Sot  Heiadea.  When  Zens  discovered  his 
rashneaa,  he  buried  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  fnxn  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  (Horn. 
IL  xiz.  126,  See.)  In  the  tngic  writers  At« 
appaan  in  a  diluent  hAti  aha  avengea  evil  deeds 
and  inflicta  jnst  pamaomnita  upon  th«  offsndeta 
and  their  posterity  ( AeacfayL  Cho^  38 1 ),  so  that 
her  character  here  ii  almost  tbs  aame  as  that  of 
Nemesia  and  Erinnya,  She  iqveaia  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeachyloa,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  ia  mne  fiilly  developed.  (Blunuier» 
UeierdmIdte<biSeUcktcd»,i[9.^64,&e.)  [US.] 

ATEIUS,  Bumamed  PraeUMm,  and  aUa 
PUlologmt  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  aaaomed 
in  Older  to  indicate  hia  great  leamim^  was  ban  at 
Athena,  and  waa  ooe  of  tha  moat  eelebnted  grans- 
mariiuit  at  Borne,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  &  c.  He  was  a  freedman,  and  was  pai>- 
bapt  niginally  a  slave  ni  the  jurist  Ateios  O^itOh 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  riietMieiaa 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  tanght  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  paitieiilariy  intim^  with  tha 
historian  Sdlnit,  and  with  Asiniua  Pdlio.  For 
the  fi»mer  he  drew  np  ao  abstract  of  Romas  hi^ 
tory  (Bmianum  Anaaaomi)* 
that  Sallnst  might  select  from  it  for  his  hiatory 
auch  subjects  as  he  cfaose ;  and  G>i  the  latter  he 
compiled  preoepta  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asiains 
Pollio  braved  that  Atdna  eoUeeted  ftc  SaOaat 
many  of  die  pecnliar  expreadoni  which  we  find 
in  hia  writings,  bat  this  is  wpceia^  denied  by 
Snetonnis.  The  commentarii  m  Atdna  ware  «x- 
ceedin^y  numenna,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Suetoo.  de 
Ilhutr.  OrammaL  10 ;  oonp.  Gaum,  AmaiMla  Cri- 
tic, p.  64,  Act  Slaxtrig^  OfataduAmitmiM,^ 
97,  Ac) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [CAPixa] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [SaNcrua.] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  TyranU  (i.  d.  259 — 268),  or  at  leaat 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinns.   Trebdlius  Pollio 
iWg.  TW.  6)  givea an eztnact  fron  hia  work, 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATEHIUS  comuI  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeina.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
anldiip  is  mamoiable  for  the  paasing  of  the  Lex 
At»rma  Tarpma.  (Dial,  t/ AnL  i.  v.)  Alonius 
was  Bubaequently  in  B.  a  448,  one  of  die  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  pec^le,  which  was  the  only  time 
that  patricians  wen  elected  te  that  office.  (Liv. 
iu.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juii»> 
consult,  who  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Ciuro,  and  gave  "Tfy'™'  to  ona^  that  great  onit 
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tor^pniii.  Cicero  writei  to  Ii.PftpiiiiuPBetiu((i(^ 
Fam.  ix.  IB),  7^  ufu  to  Aleriamo  Jun  ddadato: 
tga  rnkte  Hirtiaao.  **  While  yvm  an  nniiiiig 
jroandf  whh  the  tau  (jbc)  <^  Atoiiu,  let  me  en- 
joy mj  pefrfbwl  here  with  Uw  apital  tauee  (Jiu) 
rf  myfiiend  Hirtiiu."  [J.  T.  0.] 

ATHAMAS  {'AMtua),  •  ion  of  Amdoi  and 
fiiucto,  the  danghter  of  Deimachua.  He  wu 
tbu  «  brother  of  Crethena,  Sirfphiu,  Salmoneoa, 
*c  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  At  the  eonunand  of 
Hefa,  Athamaa  married  Nephele,  hj  whom  be  be- 
came the  fiather  of  Phrixna  and  Helle.  Bat  he 
was  eecretly  in  lore  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daogfaler  of  Cadmna,  hy  whom  he  ben*  Lear- 
chva  ui  Mdientae,  ud  Nepbele,  on  dueoreiing 
that  Ido  had  a  greaiter  hold  on  his  afltwtioDt  than 
herad^  duapptaied  in  her  anger.  Miifortanet  and 
mia  now  came  upon  the  tmtiae  <^  Athamaa,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  goda,  demanded 
tint  Athamaa  ihonld  he  umficed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  bated  the  chUdnn  of  N^hele 
and  endckTMired  to  daatny  them,  cmmoI  a  &■ 
tnine  hy  her  ntificea,  and  when  Athamaa  nnt 
aeaaengMi  to  Delphi  to  eoninlt  the  omde  about 
the  means  of  averting  fiunine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oiaele  they  bronght  beck  dectand, 
that  Phrixna  must  be  ncrificed.  When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  eompliaDce  with  the  oracle,  Neiiliele 
leaeaed  Phrixna  and  Hrile  npon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  thm  to  Coldda.  Atha- 
maa and  Ibo  dnw  upon  themaelves  the  anger  of 
Hem  also,  the  cauae  of  which  is  not  the  tame  in 
all  aeconnti.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Hjrgin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamaa  waa  aeited  by  madness  (camp.  Cic.  Tute. 
iiL  5,  n  Fi$om.  20),  uid  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learehna,  and  Ino  threw  hendf  iridi 
Meliceitea  into  the  lea.  Athamaa,  aa  the  mudeier 
of  his  son,  was  oUiged  to  flee  from  BoeoUa.  He 
consulted  the  oiade  where  he  should  settle.  The 
anawer  waa,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  bo^tably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
volna  wars  derottring  sheep.  On  peroeiving  him, 
they  lan  away,  leaving  their  fny  behind.  Atha- 
maa reeogniced  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  (»acle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  matned  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  sereral  KHta.  (ApoQod.  i.  9. 1 1,  Ac; 
Hygin.  Fab.  IS.) 

11t»  accounu  alwat  Athamaa,  especially  in  thmr 
det^la,  dtffet  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
aeema  that  the  Tbessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoTcn  with  one  another,  Ao- 
CMding  to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  8  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  ncrifice  Phrixus  at  the  fbot  of  the  BoeotiBa 
wnntain  Laphystins,  on  the  ahar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
laphyetiua,  a  dnnunstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  oi  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  I^phystius.  (Muller,  Ordom.  p.  1 61,  &c) 
There  are  two  other  my^ical  personages  <^  this 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  fbram,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Tsoa  (Pane.  rn.  &  8  8; 
Steph.  Bya.  t.  v.  Tmm),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Oenopum,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.    (Pans.  Til  4.  8  6.)  [US.] 

A'THAMAS  ('A«4icuX  >  Pytbi«enau  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexnndria.    (iStRHM. : 
•n.  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  (*AA»Aat}.  a  Onek  writer, 
die  aothor  of  a  woric  oa  Ambncia  (*A/(^aKUH(). 
(AnloBin.Ubar.c.4.)  [C.P.M.] 


ATHANARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
king,  or  accwding  to  Amnuaaos  Uandlinna 
(xxviL  6),  Judex"  of  the  West  Ootka  dnrii« 
their  stay  in  Dada.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  jl  D.  367,  when  the  Qotht  were  atta^ed  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  D^hne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boau  over  this  rivsr,  he  entemd 
Dada.  The  Qoths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  bat  little 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  suiroanding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  MarciBiiw|oUa  in  Moetia.  In  369,  however,  he 
erosaed  the  Danabe  a  aeoond  time,  at  Noriodanam 
in  Moe^  Inferior,  and  defrated  Athaaarie  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  mrited  by  Vakna 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  hinaelf, 
pretending  that  he  had  mads  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  bat  he  |iramised 
to  the  Roman  ambaaaadora,  Victor  and  Ajinthaens, 
that  ha  woaU  meal  with  die  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  havii^  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  <»  that  river,  on  coaditieas  not  very 
heavy  fin  the  Gotha,  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moeda  and  Tbiaoe  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danabe.  Thence 
probably  the  title  "  Qothicns,"  which  Eutropius 
givea  to  Valens  in  iti»  dedication  of  bia  history. 

In  373,  Athanarioi  who  bdonsed  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  iii^Ived  in  a  fend  with  FriUgen, 
another  "  judge  "  of  the  West-Go^h»  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  (ypieiaed  the  Cathtuic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  waa  invaded 
by  ttie  Hons.  Athanaric  defended  the  j^asMges  <ii 
the  Dnieper,  hat  tha  Hmu  croiiad  Uua  rinr  in 
spite  hia  TigDaaco  and  defsated  the  QotHs, 
whereapen  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pmth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situaUon,  hoirew,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Ooths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  [oobably  waa  Ulphilaa,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  Weet- 
Ooths  as  **  foederatl"  Thua  the  West-Cloths 
(Therringi)  settled  in  Moena,  bat  Athanaric, 
fidthfiil  to  his  tow,  rsfnsed  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  sUonghold  in  the  noantaina  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chieb,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  cunpelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  ratmd  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Ctm^ntinople,  when  tha  emperor  Tbeodoaiua 
treated  him  with  grgat  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  xzvii.  fi,  xxx.  3|  Themistius,  Orat,  m 
ValenL;  Zoumus,  iv.  34,  35;  Soiomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idatins,  in  Fa^ia,  Syi^rio  et  Eucherio  Coss. ;  Eu- 
namna,  Prwrn,  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Puis.)     [W.  P.] 

AIM  AN  AS  ('AAfru),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Tbior.  23,  37)  and  Diodonis.  (xv.  94.) 
Ho  is  probably  the  same  vrith  Athanis,  a  miter 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  en  Sicily,  (Oifller,  ds  Situ, 
^raauanm,f.W.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  ('Aftwrfnos),  ST.,  ardibiihop 
of  Alexandria,  was  b«n  in  that  dty,  a  few  years 
befina  Aaclaw  of  the  third  century.  The  date  of 
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hii  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exictneu ; 
but  it  i*  auigoed  by  Montisucon,  on  groonda  soffi- 
doDdy  prob&ble,  to  a.  d.  2d6.  No  perticnlart  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athanar 
una.  The  dawn  of  hi>  character  and  geniua  aeema 
to  haTO  giten  &ir  promise  of  his  mibiequent  emi- 
noKe;  for  Alezaodo^  then  pimate  of  Egypt, 
brao^t  him  vp  in  hia  own  finoilyi  and  anpeiinteiid- 
el  hia  edncation  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  tlw  Cbrittiaa  miniatry.  We  have  no  account 
(tf  Ute  atndieB  pnnund  by  Atboaarin*  in  his  youth, 
except  the  T^ne  statement  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
that  he  devoted  oompaiatirely  little  attention  to 
seneral  litemtoie,  but  mpinA  an  extraordinary 
knowIadgaoftlieSeriptnni.  Hii  MdyproficiaiGy 
in  BiUiw  knowled^  is  credible  enough;  but 
thoQgh  he  WSJ  much  inferior  in  genenl  leuning  to 
•nch  men  m  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Origen,  and 
Eusebiiu,  Itis  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
jnvenile  perfannance,  sTincea  no  contempUble  so- 
quinluce  with  the  Utontnn  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. Wiai»  m  yong  man,  Athanaaius  fieqnent- 
ly  Tidted  the  edabiated  bannit  St.  AntoDj,  of 
whom  he  OTentnally  became  the  Uogiqtfaer ;  and 
this  eariy  acqaaintance  laid  tlie  fbuidati(»i  of  « 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antoniub,  St.]  At  what 
■ga  Athanaaiaa  was  ordained  »  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  hot  he  wm  yoong  bodi  in  years  and  in 
office  when  be  Tigonuly  soppnted  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  &ith  agunst  the  earliest 
■■aanlts  of  the  Aiians.  He  was  still  only  a  deaooo 
when  ^pointed  a  number  of  the  fiunoos  council  of 
Mice  (a.  d,  825),  in  which  tw  distingnished  him- 
self as  an  i^le  opponent  <d  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Atbanoaius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  aoecesaor,  was  raised  to  ue  Tacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  tba  vsioe  of  the  peo|tle  as  weO  as  the 
snffrigca  of  the  eeclewastio  being  decisively  in 
his  &Tonr.  The  manner  in  whidi  he  discharged 
the  dotiea  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplsLry ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  eleration,  befoie 
he  encountered  the  cmmnencement  of  that  long 
seiiea  of  trials  which  darkened  tint  ercntfnl  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  S81,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantint  after  the 
eondemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  eotmdl  of 
Nice,  made  a  proEessed  submiMOii  to  the  CMholic 
&ith,  which  satisfied  the  empem;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasins  reodred  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  hereHareh  moe  more  into  the  cfanrdi  of 
Alexandria.  Jht  ar^dshop  bad  the  eonnge  to 
disobey,  and  jnatified  bii  candoct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  aatis&etoiy  to 
Constantincb  Soon  after  this,  com|daints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasins  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  chsiges  involved  nothing  diort  of  big4) 
treason.  Others  rdated  to  acts  <tf  sacrilege  alleged 
to  bftve  faeoi  oommitted  in  a  AvxA  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyias  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
avened  that  Macarins,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athonaains,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  perfuming  divine  ser- 
vice, bad  broken  one  of  the  consect^ed  chalices, 
overtuRwd  the  communion-table,  bnmed  the  sacred 
bodts,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  ibundationh  Athaoadus  made  bis  defonoe 


befiwe  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  boooanUy 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  « 
sacriiege,  it  was  i«oved  that  iKiiyrss  had  never 
received  regnhur  orders;  that,  in  conseqoence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasins 
in  one  of  his  tnuscopal  visitations  hod  sent  Moca- 
riua  and  another  eededastic  to  inqnin  into  the 
mattery  that  tbeae  bad  fennd  lidiniaill  in  bed, 
and  bad  contested  themselves  with  advising  his 
fodier  to  dissnade  him  from  all  ssch  iiregnlariries 
for  the  tatan.  Xschyns  himself  afterwards 
fossed  with  tears  the  groundlessness  <^  the  charges 
preferred  against  Maouios;  and  gave  Athanaaius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstnading  these  proofs 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  encndsi  renewed 
their  attad  in  an  aggravated  fam;  aeenung  Atha- 
nadns  himself  of  the  acu  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenins,  bishop  of  Hypadis  in  Upper 
Egypt  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  aocusatioa 
Arsenins  afasMHided,  and  Iqr  concealed  for  a  cod- 
dd«abla  time.  Tbe  raipenr  bdbro  irium  Ae 
charges  were  Uid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  ntteriy  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Daunatius,  tbe  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  allwed  murder  of  Arsenins.  Dal- 
matins  wrote  to  Auanssins,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  bis  de&nee.  The  primate  was  at  fiiat  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
&te ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
bad  been  exdted  against  him,  be  inatitnted  an 
active  search  after  Anenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovcnd  and.identified  at  T3rre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  conncil  at  Caeaareio,  for  the  purpose  of  io- 
quiring  into  the  crimes  imputed  to  AdMUodns. 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  |HVten(Ud  homicide.  On  this,  Coa- 
stantine  ordered  Dalnatiiis  to  stay  all  prooeedinga 
agunat  Athanadns,  and  commanded  the  Ariaa 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  thdr  intended  synod  at 
Caeaarda,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  foilore,  the  enemies  <^  Ath»- 
nadus,  two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantino 
to  summon  a  coundl  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusatioos  concerning  Isdiyiaa  and 
Arsenins,  and  urged  new  matter  «  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyias 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  wlw  woe  present 
from  E^rpt.  The  murder  of  Arsenins  was  aatis- 
foctorily  di^toaed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  wdl,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  coondL  The 
adversaries  of  the  primato  MMoeedcd,  howevo;  in 
a|ipointing  a  commiidott  to  vidt  Egjpl  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  lud  to  his  daigCb  The 
proceedings  of  this  conunisdtm  are  deaoibed  bj 
Athanadns  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
cormpt,  iniqnitoos,  and  disorderiy.  Cfai  the  return 
of  the  commissioDers  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasins 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  eomidl  dcpnsed 
him  frnn  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexsndria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  worid,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  eommuniou.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  imposdble  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanadns  was  flagnuatly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  nncampromising  oKwdtioa 
to  the  teaeto  «f  the  Arian^  who  had  seeoied  a  mar 
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jnrit  J  ia  the  coimeiL  Undumayed  hj  the  triwnph 
•f  hie  eneniiet,  the  deposed  ueblnihop  letnned  to 
Tyre,  end  [mwtitiDg  hinueif  befen  Coortintine  w 
he  wu  entering  the  dty,  oitrealed  the  emperor  to 
do  him  joaUce.  His  prayer  wu  lo  tax  granted  ai 
that  hie  accuien  were  tmnnumed  to  confiront  him 
in  the  imperial  pieMDee.  On  tUa,  th^abuidoned 
their  prerioos  gnmnda  of  tftack,  and  aeeiiaed  him 
of  haTii^  threatened  to  pcerent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Cnutastinople.  It  would 
•eem  that  the  emperor  wm  pecniiariy  Mnutire  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinmc  im- 
prohability  of  the  charge,  and  the  eameat  dentala 
of  Athaaarfaa,  the  good  pnlato  was  baaiilwd  Igr 
CoBBtautine  to  GaoL  It  ii  not  onlikelj  that,  when 
the  heat  of  bii  indlgnadon  had  tubnded,  Conitan- 
tine  felt  the  lentence  to  be  too  rigoroui ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  np  of  the  Taeant  aee,  and  de- 
clared that  hia  motive  in  baniihing  the  primate 
was  to  renum  him  from  the  machraatioiu  of  hii 
enemioa.*  Adianaaiiia  went  to  Tiarea  (a.  D.  8S6), 
where  be  waa  not  oofy  leoeiTed  with  IdndoeM 
Maximimie,  the  biahop  of  that  dw,  but  loaded 
with  favoura  hy  Constantino  the  1  onnger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  &ther,  and  Antonj  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  tbe  appMl  wta  onauc- 
ceaafiiL 

In  the  year  337*  Conitantine  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athaitaains  waa  replaced  in  his  tee  by 
CtnstantiDe  II,  He  waa  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliett  denonatrationa  of 
joy.  Bat  he  bad  aoucely  resumed  the  dignitiea 
and  dntiee  of  hia  office,  when  the  peraerering  ho^ 
tility  of  his  Arian  opponents  b^an  to  disturb  him 
afmb.  They  succeeded  in  preju^dng  tbe  mind 
of  CoDStantins  against  him,  and  in  a  coundl  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Piitaa  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
thoir  moramanta,  AthanaatoB  eonroked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  doennwnt  waa  prepared 
•etting  fwth  iha  wion^  eraimitted  by  tbe  adTene 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  partiea  oubmitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  aignified 
his  intuition  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  mig^t  be  tfaonof^y  iuvastigaled.  To 
this  pn^Nwtion  Atbaoanns  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  co«i[dy.  In  the  year  340,  Conatantine 
the  Younger  waa  slain;  and  in  him  Athanaaina 
■eema  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  conndl  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanaaina  for  resuming  bis  office  while  the  sen- 
tence Di  deposi^n  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  tbe  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  cludice  and  the  morder  of 
Atseuiua.  They  concluded  by  (pointing  Eusebiua 
£misenaa  to  the  arehbiahopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  ha  dedised  die  dumons  honour,  Gregory  of 


*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. "The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popQ^  leader ;  but  he  refosed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archimiacopa]  throne;  and  the  aentencc, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
lhat  of  a  jealous  oatnciiDi,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
miiiwu  ffxilo," 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  hu  atead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (4.  d.  S41)  aipidat 
acenes  at  atrodooa  violence.  The  Chiiatian  popv 
lati<m  of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  thdr  complainta 
against  the  removal  of  Ariuutasius ;  and  Fhila^na, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Oiagny  to  ertabEah  him  in  hia  nerw  oOoe,  let  loooe 
agauM  them  a  crowd  of  finodoos  ■milintf.  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  exceaaeo.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addrMsed  to  the  Irijiopa  of  evny 
Christian  church  an  energetic  cputle,  in  which  ha 
detmla  the  cruel  injnriea  inflicted  upon  himaelf  and 
hia  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  1^  brethren. 
At  Roioe  he  waa  honourably  received  by  Jolina, 
who  de^tched  meiaeiyaa  to  tbe  ewbihatkal 
o^oneats  of  AthanaMoa,  •umraoning  them  to  a 
coonciltolwheUhitholmpeiialdty.  Affum^ 
in  dread  of  expoeaie  and  eondennation,  tb^  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  sammooa.  When  the 
eonncU  met  {a.  n.  M3X  ftthai—his  waa  heard  in 
hia  own  vindieatioa,  and  honeaaab^  leatorad  ta 
the  commnniaa  of  the  ^mdL  A  eynadhal  latter 
was  addressed  by  the  coundl  to  tbe  Arian  deigji 
aeverdy  reproviiw  them  tot  their  diaobedisnee  t» 
the  snmmona  of  Julius  and  their  nnrigfateoas  con* 
duct  to  the  cboreh  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  847*  a  council  was  held  at  Sardicat 
at  which  the  Ariane  at  fttat  deaigBad  to  attend. 
They  inristad,  bowercr,  that  Athananoa  and  aD 
whom  they  had  condemned  ahould  be  exdoded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  coimeU  to  decide 
iq>on  the  merita  of  uat  very  case,  the  propodtion 
waa  of  course  maiated,  and  the  Ariana  m  the 
assembly.  The  ooimdl,  after  due  inreetisBtioo, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  thoae whom  tbeArina 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  eAoa^  and 
condenmed  their  adverMries.  Synodlol  cpiatlee, 
exhibiting  the  decreet  of  the  coimcil,  wen  dnly 
prepared  aitd  iasaed.  Delegates  were  aent  to  the 
emperor  Constantina  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cidon  of  the  conndl  of  3ardica ;  and  th^  were  abe 
entmated  with  a  letter  from  Conatans  to  hie  b» 
ther,  in  whidi  the  canae  the  orthodox  d«y  was 
atron^y  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  inSnoona 
plot  waa  laid  to  blast  the  repatatiou  <rf  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  aeMns  to  bun  wroi^t  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Canrtnthia,  who  had 
previoudy  supported  ika  Ariana;  for  he  leeaUad 
those  of  tha  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  «ad 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  farther 
mdestation  to  be  ofiered  to  the  friend  ot  Athan*- 
dus. 

In  the  feUowing  year  {i.  d.  849),  Gfegoy  waa 
mordmd  at  Alenndiia;  bst  of  m  oetadoB  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulart  have  reached  as. 

It  prepared  the  way  for  the  ntom  «f  Athaaaaiaa. 
He  waa  ni|^  to  this  by  Conetantiua  himadf, 
whom  he  vuited  m  hia  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
oa  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favooable 
impreadon.  He  waa  onoe  man  received  at  Alex- 
andria widi  overflowing  aigna  of  ^adneaa  and  affito- 
tion.  Restored  to  hia  aee,  ha  hmnedialdy  pro- 
ceeded Bgdnst  tite  Aliens  with  great  vigour,  and 
the^,  on  thdr  side,  renewed  i^ainst  him  the  chaqeo 
which  had  betn  so  often  diqiroved.  Conatans,  the 
friend  of  Athanadua,  waa  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  ai  this  jumtare,  profosoed  great  friend- 
Ibess  for  die  primate,  he  aoea  altaAed  himadf 
once  more  to  the  Arian  par^.  In  a  cosncU  hdd 
at  Ariae  {a.  d.  358),  and  another  at  Mihu  (a.  d. 
355),  tiiqr  aneeeeded  by  great  enrdona  in  pmea^- 
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ing  tbfl  eondanuuitioii  of  AtHsoautu.  On  the  lat- 
ter ofxadon,  the  vhiAt  weight  of  Uie  imperial  au- 
^laAtj  waa  thmni  bta  um  aeale  against  him; 
and  those  of  the  Uabopa  -who  molately  vindicat«d 
hit  esnaa  were  inuiihed  with  exDe.  Among  theie 
(tboogh  htt  bajushment  occnmd  Bome  time  after 
the  tyaod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberiai, 
bishop  of  Rome.  PeiBecution  wai  widely  directed 
•gainat  tboae  who  tided  with  Athanaaiiu ;  and  he 
himd^  after  aome  abortive  attempts  to  remore 
him  in  a  mwe  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
mm  to  flea  frwa  Alexandria  in  the  mJdat  of 
dreadftj  atrocitie*  committed  by  Syriamiat  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  redred  to  the 
Egyptian  deaerta,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
addnM  to  his  penecated  flock,  to  eomfort  and 
■traagthen  them  amidat  thair  tiUa.  Hu  cowmies 
meanwhile  had  qipointed  to  the  want  primaej 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  iUiteiate  man,  whose 
moral  cfauacter  was  br  trom  blameless  The  new 
archbishop  commenoed  a  luthlesa  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  aeeona  to  hare  continued,  with 
greater  or  Ina  aeTcrity,  during  the  whole  of  hia 
acdeeiaatical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  aflbctionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  began  to  multiply  in  the 
deaerto  of  Egypt ;  and  oe  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  aome  of  his  prindpal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  aought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
bat,  timme^  his  own  activity  and  the  nnawerring 
Sddity  of  hia  fiiendi)  the  monks,  the  aearch  was 
alwaya  nnaooceaafhL  In  the  year  361,  Conttan- 
tius,  die  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  aacceeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Anoatate,  who,  at  the  coituiiMKemwtt  of  hia  reign, 
oMsnd  A*  nstoiation  ef  the  tnshope  banidied  by 
Cmatantiaa.  This  was  nndared  the  eaner  in  the 
caas  of  Athanadua,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Ci^ipn- 
dodan  was  akin,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tnmult 
laiaed  b^  the  heathen  ptqmlatioa  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinetated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyfiil  ac- 
damatione  of  hia  friends,  Athanaaiua  behared  with 
leni^  towards  his  hnmbled  oppoDeots,  while  he 
TignTMuIy  addiaaed  himBelf  to  the  restontion  of 
aeafasiartical  order  and  amnd  doctrine.  Bat,  after 
■11  his  iweraee,  he  was  again  to  be  drirni  from  his 
cham,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heauoia  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  tothe 
4mpem,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  snoceaaM  seal  m  extendii^  the  Chriadaa  hith. 
JnHan  waa  probably  awan  that  the  sopmtition  he 
was  bent  upon  re^tabliahing  had  no  enemy  more 
toimidable  than  the  thrice^xiled  archbishop :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria,. 
Imt  btm  Egypt  itself  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentonce  were 
not  airied  into  execution.  Tbeodoiet,  indeed, 
afitama,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  fbr  inflicting 
the  laat  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  jmlate. 
He  escaped,  howerer,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
luiTing  predicted  that  tlua  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  dviation ;  and  a  few  months*  coDceal- 
nent  in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

Jovian,  who  snoceeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
emmre,  Athiuuwns  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour' 
ed  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they, 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  d  Jovian  again  de- 
pnvedAthaaaaiiiaofspowflifidprDtectob  During 
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the  first  three  yeara  of  the  adminiatiation  of  Valeni, 
the  orthodox  party  aeem  to  have  been  exempt  Ernu 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasins  wrote  the 
life  St;  Antony,  tad  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valms 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposirion  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantiui.  After  a  deUy  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  pnyers  of  the  pei^ 
<m  bdialf  of  their  beloved  teacbw,  AtfaaaaHus  was 
Sat  the  fifth  tima  azpeOed  from  Alexandria.  His 
laat  exile,  however,  waa  diort  In  the  ^ece  of  a 
few  mouths,  he  was  recalled  by  Valena  bimidf, 
for  reasons  whldi  it  is  now  impoasible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  hu  duth,  a.  n. 
373^  be  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
eontinoed  to  discharge  the  laborions  duties  hia 
office  with  anabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  wtta 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustuned  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fertitade,  and  proaecnted  the  great 

Eurpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  leso- 
Ltion,  he  died  without  a  Uemieh  upon  bis  same, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  euloginm  waa  extorted  by  hia 
menu  from  the  pen  of  an  hiitoriao  who  seldom 
lavishes  piaise  upon  andent  or  modem  defenders 
of  orthodoxy : — "  Amidst  the  stoima  of  persecn- 
tion,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  feme,  careless  of  safety;  and 
thon^  bis  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fiuiatidsm,  Athanauna  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qoaUfied 
him,  fer  better  than  the  degmeiate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  fn  the  government  of  a  great  monaidiy. 
His  learaing  was  muck  leas  prafcnnd  and  extmsiTS 
than  that  m  EoseUns  of  Caesatea,  and  his  mde 
eloqnenoe  conld  not  be  compaied  with  the  poh'died 
oratory  of  Gregwy  or  Baul;  bnt  whenevn  the 
primate  of  ^ypt  was  called  upon  to  justi^  his 
sentimente  or  his  oondnct,  his  nnpremediuted 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  waa  clear, 
fixdble^  and  persuanve."  {Oibbon,  DttSm  ami 
/tsfi,  4v.  ch.  xxL  voL  iiL  pp.  S5l,  852,  Hibaan's 
edition.)  Ensmus'a  opinion  of  the  style  of  Athsr 
nasiuB  seems  to  us  more  just  and  tUscriminatiog 
than  Gibbon^ : — "  Erat  vu-  ille  necnlo  tranquillii- 
simo  dignns,  dedisset  nobis  q;regios  ingenii  fecun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus,  Habe&t  enim  vere  dotm 
illom,  qoam  Paulna  in  Emteo^  ^utat  ease  prae- 
cipuam,  ri  SttoirrWj' ;  adeo  dilncidua  est,  acntns, 
aobrius,  adtentus,  breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  do- 
cendum  appositos.  Nihil  hahet  durum,  qnod  ofien- 
dit  in  TertnlUano :  nihil  rv(8eiirTucrf)',quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo ;  nihil  operosnm,  quod  in  Hilario : 
nihil  laciuoemn,  qnod  eat  in  Augusrino,  atque 
etiam  Chiysostomo :  nihil  Isocraticoa  numeros,  aut 
Lysiae  compositionem  redolens,  quod  eat  in  Orego- 
rio  Nadanzeno :  sed  totus  eat  in  exf^icanda  re," 

The  most  imp<Htant  among  the  woi^s  of  Atha- 
naaiua are  the  following: — **  OratiocontnGentea;" 
"  Oratio  de  Incatnatione  "  Eocydica  ad  EjHa- 
c4^K>s  Epistola  "  Apologia  contra  Arianos 
**  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Decretis **  Epiatola  ad 
Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  ;**  *  A|><ilogia  ad 
Imperatorem  Conatantium  "Aptdogude  Fuga 
sua  "  Hiatoria  Arianomm  ad  Monachoa 
"  Orationes  qnatuor  contra  Arianoa "  Epab^ 
quKtnor  ad  Bcf^nooan  ;**  Epiata^  de  Synodia 
Arimini  «t  SeloDciae  ;**  Vita  Antonii  •*  li^ 
ber  da  Incamatione  Del  Verln  et  c  Arianoa," 
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Th«  carUest  adition  of  the  collected  worki  of 
Athuuiiua  ApfeazrA,  in  two  Tdnmea,  ft^o,  at 
HndalboA  «x  affleiiw  Coeiwdiaiaim,  a.  d.  1600. 
TIm  Gfedl  text  mm  accompuied  hj  the  laxin 
Tereion  of  Peter  Nuinisg  (Namuoi) ;  and  in  tlie 
foUoving  year  an  appendix  isaned  from  th«  lame 
press,  containing  notea,  Tarioaa  nadinga,  indiceB, 
&C.,  by  Peter  Frieknann.  Tlioae  who  pnrchaM 
this  edition  ahonld  take  can  that  theii  copm 
contain  the  appmdiz.  The  Paris  edition  of  16*27, 
and  the  Leipxig  of  1686  (which  profeaaei,  but  tin- 
tnily,  to  hare  been  published  at  Cokigne),  am  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaecoiately  printed.  Tlie  nlnaUe  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasint  wu  pabliahed  at  Pnu,  a.  d. 
1698,  in  three  vohunes,  folio.  Tbe  learned  editor, 
MoBtfaacon,  was  at  first  awsted  in  prmring  it 
by  Jamea  Lomnnns ;  bat  his  coadjutor  dyug  when 
no  moie  than  naif  of  the  first  Wmne  waa  fioiisbed, 
the  himonr  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  npon 
MontfiuKon.  Mary  of  the  OfHUcala  of  Athanasius 
wen  priatad,  £»  tbe  fint  time,  in  tbe  seetind 
volame  of  Montfawon^  **  CoQectio  Nova  Patmin 
et  Scriptorum  Oiaeconnn,"  I^iis,  a.  d.  1706, 
most  oomplete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
naUBs  is  that  pnUiahed  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
foDi  volumes,  folio.  The  first  thiee  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  eonprised  in  the  vabable  Beaedifr' 
tine  edition  of  1898;  tha  fast  includes  the  sup- 
plementaiyeoDeetiniarf  MoBtGHieoa,Wol(  MaffiN, 
and  Antondli. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  En^isfa 
ixMDslatHnis  from  the  works  of  Athanasias : — St, 
Athanasiua's  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
and  his  Oatioa  gainst  the  Gentiles.  TianahOed 
ftnsi  the  oii^aal  Gnek  by  Mr.  Snn.  Parker." 
OzfM,I718w  Athaoasiiu*8iBtfa«  Treatise  of  the 
Inematiaii  of  Ae  WtmU  *nd  of  his  bodily  ap- 
peawnce  ta  mt,  tmdated  into  Eagliah  by  W. 
WbiatoB,  in  hii  "  Collection  of  ancient  Hono- 
menta  relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation," 
Londoo,  17l£  The  now  ct^eetiim  also  contains 
a  tranalartno  of  Athaunu^  Liia  of  Aatoiy  the 
Mink,  vUdi  was  fint  pnUUied  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Ntceoe 
definition,  and  (m  the  Councils  of  Ajiminnm  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oiatioa  against 
the  Ariaoa,  have  been  recently  translated,  wHh 
notes,  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  Am  Orations,  bandatad  by  the  auna 
writer,  are  shordy  to  ^ipear  ;  and  other  w<^s  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  ee&tnmayaie  advertised 
as  pr^aring  fin  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtfiil,  and 
anpontitions  worics  of  Atbanarins,  sea  I^bricins, 
.aU0nM!a,T^TiiLiqp.l84— 215,ed.Ha^  Th» 
moat  jn^utant  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doi^inal)  which  relate  to  tbe 
Arian  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  cmnmonly  eaDed  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  1^  tbe  wcbtnshqi  of  Alexandria.  (See 
QetaiiH  Vosrii, />asartatfo  (If  ^yiafofo  JAlanu^ 
0^  v<d.  vi.  pp.  516—523  j  W.  E.  Tenladii,  Jit- 
dtda  entditonm  de  SynAolo  AAcataamo.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigiiius  of  Tapsos,  Vincent  of 
Lerina,  Hilary  of  Poictins,  and  others  ;  bat  its 
real  anther  is  unknown.  The  "  Synopsis  Sacrae 
ScriptniM,"  which  is  included  m  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  fitther,  has  no  dum  to  bs  Gonnomd 
his;  thoagii,  in  itid^  it  is  a  valudila  nfie  of  ao- 


The  chief  sources  of  infbimation  respecting  the 
life  of  Atbananna  are  found  in  his  own  writings ; 
nest  to  these,  IB  the  cedesiaitiGal  histoiiaa  of  Sih 
crates,  Somnen,  and  TheodonL  The  material 
aflbrded  by  these  and  oAer  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  fay  Montfaucon,  in  his  Vita  Saneti 
Atbanasii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Ae  woiks  of  this  fother,  and  by  l^llemont,  in  bis 
Mimoint  pour  aerrtr  k  fHidmn  EeaUtiattiqiiey 
vol  viii.,  I^s  edition  at  1713.       [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  CMca^m),  of  Alexandria, 
a  pre^yter  of  the  diurch  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  ent  itf  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bidiop,  Dioscunis,  from 
whom  he  suflered  much  petseeation.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  smsU  woric  ot  hu,  in  Oreek,  agunst  Dios- 
cuius,  which  he  presented  to  the  eonnol  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451.    (Gmeii.  voL  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  variona  other  ecclesisstiGal  writers 
of  the  aamaof  Athanaafats,  of  iriion  a  list  is  given 
in  FUirie.  Bibl.  Orate,  nd.  viiL  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  8CHOLASTICU8,  I.  A 
Graeco-Rctnau  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emeaa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian's  Nevdln;  and  thia  work, 
ki^  known  to  the  learned  to  «dst  in  manuicript 
in  the  n^Bl  Hbiaries  of  l^enna  and  Phris,  was  fint 
given  to  tbe  worid  by  O.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWidtoro,  Leipx.  1 858.  It  was  pro- 
bsbly  the  nme  Athanasins  who  wrote  a  book  ds 
OnnMt&tM,  of  which  thoe  was  a  manuscript  in  tfae 
library  of  Ant  Angnstinss.  (0.  £.  Heimbach,  £M 
BatHioanm  Origim  JWflw  Sblett^  fa,  Ldpi. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Oraeeo-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Engtathias  after  tfae  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leondav.  At  Or.  Ram.  vol  ii.  p.  207 ;  Heim- 
bach, de  BamUe.  Grig.  &tL  p.  44.)      [J.  T.  O.] 

ATHS'NA  ('A^  or  *AA|ra),  one  of  the 
great  lUvintttaa  of  the  Oreeks.  Uomer  {lU  t. 
880)  calla  bar  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  «ir 
allauon  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  c^ed  into  existence,  while  most  of  tbe 
later  tiaditiona  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Henod 
(7'AttML  886,  Ac),  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zens, 
was  ue  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
prwnaat  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  (rf  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  aftowards 
gave  laitb  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  fhm  bis 
head.  (Hesiod,  I  a.  924.)  Pindar  {OL  viL  85, 
&cl  adds  that  Hqdiaastua  ^it  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  hn  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Otheia  relate,  that  ProoHtheaa 
or  Hermes  ot  Palamaon  asusted  Zens  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  when  tbe  event  took  place,  (Aptdlod. 
L  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  PU.  Of.  vii  66.)  Other 
traditions  win  ralata,  that  Athena  ipnog 
the  head  of  Zoos  in  fidl  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesiehorus  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tietz.  ad  Lgeopk.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  /com.  ii.  27;  SchoL  ad  Apolhm.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  msking 
Athena  a  daoghter  of  Zens;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daitghter  <tf  PaUaa,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  aba  aftmnzds  killed  on  aGomot  of 
Hia  attainting  to  violata  her  cbasti^,  wheae  ikia 
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•he  and  w  her  aegii,  and  whoae  vingt  she  fasten- 
ed to  b«r  own  feet    (Txetx.  tul  l^o^A.  L  e. ;  Gc. 

NaL  Dtor.  iil  2S.)  A  thiid  tradition  cairiei  us 
to  Lib^  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Foseidoa 
aad  Tritonis.  Athena,  bbjs  Herodotus  (ir.  ISff), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  &ther  anid 
went  to  Zens,  who  made  her  his  o«n  daughter. 
This  pasMge  ahewa  more  dearir  than  anr  other 
the  maDer  in  vhieh  gennine  ana  andut  Hdleitic 
myths  imc  trauspkntad  to  Lihja,  where  they 
•ftennrdi  regarded  as  the  sources  of  HeU 
leoic  ones.  Remecttng  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
fivrther  related,  that  she  was  educated  bj  the  livep- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas 
(ApoUod.  inL  la.  t  8.)  In  Li^  Ae  waa  aln 
nu  to  hiTe  invented  tlw  flats ;  va  when  Perseus 
bad  cut  off  the  bead  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Enml^  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
whilB  plaintiTe  sounds  issued  Jrom  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  ban  iodtated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Find.  Py&.  xii.  19*  ;  compare  the  other  ao- 
connta  in  Hnia.  165 ;  ApoUod.  L  4.  8  2  ; 
Paus,  i.  24.  §1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  canted  afterwards  the  Tarioui 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  weJl  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  E^ypt,  the 
iahabitanU  vS  those  diatrieta  aasertad  that  Athena 
was  b«n  there.  It  ii  from  neh  UrA-placea  on  a 
river  TnUm  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  at  Tritogeneia  (Pans.  iz.  33.  |  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  tlutt  this  surname  is  also  ez- 
^i^bied  in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rptrd, 
signifying  '^head,"  so  that  it  wooU  mean  ^  the 
goddess  bom  &om  the  bead^"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  conunenunate  the  circum- 
Btance  of  her  being  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  {TMtet,  ad  L^eopk.  The  connexion 

of  Athena  with  Triton  nataially  soggesta,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Green  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  vhid  emptaed  itself  into  Uce  Copais,  and 
on  whidi  thm  wen  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleuais,  which  were  according  to 
tntdition  swallowed  up  ^  tlie  bike.  From  thenee 
her  worship  was  curied  hj  the  ADnyans  into 
Attica,  Ubya,  and  othor  countries.  (Miiller, 
Orekom.  p.  355.)  We  must  hutly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  nude  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  lodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athrau  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  I;  Tmtz. ad £fcopk.S&S)y 
and  another  aecnding  to  which  ahe  was  the 
damriiler  of  H^iaeataa. 

TbtM  Tariona  tuditioni  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  moat  other  cases,  from  local  legmds  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  odier 
divinitiea.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
mead  in  the  ancient  worid,  is,  that  she  was  ^e 
^nghter  of  Zens,  and  if  we  t^  Met»  to  have 
been  ber  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  due  to  the 
ehaiacter  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  as  her  &ther  was  the  most  poweriul  and  hn 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  comlHuatioa  of  the  twn,  that  is.  a  goddcM  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  bannoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  variooa  ejects  nsder  which  she  appeum 
in  the  ancient  writers.    She  asenn  to  have  been 


a  divinity  kT  a  purdy  ethical  dniacter,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  partjcular  ^ydeal  power 
manifinted  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  tlie  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  m  lodal  institutiona,  Everytiiiag, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  atren^  and 
prosperity,  sadi  as  agricnltore,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  wdl  aa  everftiiing  wfaidi  preserves  and 
pratecta  it  from  injonoos  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defience  of  the  walls,  fertressce,  and 
harbours,  is  mier  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  ^  the  plough  and  mke : 
she  created  the  olive  tntp  the  grciUcst  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  peoide  to  vdu  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breedug  of  horses,  and 
instmcted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
hn  own  invention.  AUusions  to  this  feature  of 
ber  cbaiBCter  are  contained  in  the  epithets  fioASwtt 
Baapida,  dypf^  Iwiria,  or  xa^'vu.  (Enstath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076;  Tietz.  arf£;jiaDpA52a;  Hesych. 
1.  o.  'Infa ;  Senr.  ad  Jm.  iv.  402 ;  Find.  OL  ziii. 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  w^Abb  thanks  wen 
ofieied  to  berin  advance(«vMXiVi'''qP'*'tSnid.s.ti.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afibrd  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  ber,  and  all  ber 
inventians  are  not  <tf  the  kind  friiidi  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  bat  such  as  require  tbotight 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vii  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Biickh,  ad 
PML  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  nav^tion.  {A»- 
THriA.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  tuefnl  arts,  die 
was  bdieved  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  initmments  which  are  necessary 
for  pracUsing  them,  sndi  as  the  art  of  prodnciDft 
fin.  She  was  further  believed  to  Imve  invented 
neariy  every  kind  of  work  in  whidt  women  were 
employed,  and  she  iterself  was  akiUed  in  aach 
w«k :  in  short  Athena  and  Hmhaeatni  wan  the 
mat  patrons  both  6t  the  nsrfu  and  degant  ots. 
Hence  she  is  called  ifTf^  (P«u-  ^-  24.  |  3^  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wudon, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  reioesmt  her  as  sittiog  on 
the  right  hand  ude  of  her  father  Zens,  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  counseL  (Horn.  Od.  xxiti. 
160,  xviiL  190;  Hymm.  im  Vm.  4,  7,  ftc;  Phiu 
Cm.  10 ;  Ovid,  .Aul  iiL  833 ;  Orph.  Hymm.  sxn. 
8 ;  Spanh.  ad  GJlim.  f.  643 ;  Horat  Carm.  I 
12.  19  ;  cmnp.  Diet  tf  Ant  under  'AAfpua  and 
XdAjccui.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  asefd  in  civilised  Ufe, 
•he  is  ehatacteriaed  hj  variooB  efiitliets  and  wr- 
nsmes,  expnasing  the  keenncM  ef  her  sight  or 
the  poww  of  ha  intaOeet,  sodi  aa  iwtMra, 
i(p0cAturit,  iivStpKJity  YAoMwrtf,  mhMnAM, 
woAtf/tip-tr,  and  fap(tuiTu, 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athms  the  protectress  of  the  pbratriei  and  houses 
which  formed  the  baus  of  the  state.  The  festivd 
of  the  Apatnria  had  a  direct  reference  to  this 
ticnlar  point  in  theduracterof  the  goddess.  {Diet, 
of  Ant  M.  V.  Aptrimria.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  aad  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  aa  the  Htnneric  poems,  in  vriiidi  she 
is  described  as  asaiiting  Odysaens  against  the  law^ 
less  oondoct  of  the  smtors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  bdieved  to  have  institated  the  ancient  court 
ef  the  AieiapagUi  and  in  cases  wlieia  the  votes  of 
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A>  jadgBa  ww  ev»ltf  dividedt  tba  gsfs  the 
aedng  one  fat  Gtranr  of  tlw  wcnied.  (AewfajL 
£«M.  7A3 ;  camp.  Pwu.  i.  28.  S  5.)  The  epitheU 
which  have  reference  to  thit  part  of  the  goddm'a 
chaiaclw  are  iliAwoavt,  the  BTeiigei  ^Paiu.  iii.  Ifi. 
§  i),  ^mAwo,  and  ^YupoM.  (iiL  11.  $  8.) 

Aa  Athesa  promoted  the  intenial  pra^eri^  of 
the  state,  by  eoooangiDg  agriealtan  nd  in  da*  try, 
and  hf  nuntauung  law  and  cider  in  all  pnhlic 
tranaactiwia,  ao  aUo  ^e  protected  the  atate  from 
ootwaid  enemiea,  aod  tbna  awnmea  the  chanuter 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
aenae  from  Ares,  &it,  or  Eayo,  According  to 
UooMr  {IL  T.  7S6,  &c),  ahe  does  not  even  bear 
anna,  bat  bomwa  tbna  from  Zem;  she  kac^ 
men  fiao  ahn^ter  when  pntdenee  damanda  it  {IL 
L  1 99,  &C.),  and  repels  Area's  savage  love  of  war, 
and  cooqnen  him.  (v.  840,  &c  xu.  406.)  She 
does  not  love  war  for  its  own  aike,  btu  simply  on 
account  of  the  advant^iea  which  the  atate  gains  in 
asga^ing  in  it;  and  she  therefore  sapports  only  socb 
warhke  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
{z.  244,&c:.)  Tlie  epitfaeta  which  she  derives  from 
Mtwadike  character  are  drsAtta,  Aa^pfB,dAKvutx^ 
Aa^ffvea^  and  othwa.  In  limea  of  war,  towna, 
ibrtrenei,  and  barboura  are  under  ber  eapedal  care, 
wbowe  alw  ia  dedgnated  aa  ^pwrlaroAu,  afMJuntu- 
tnfb,  voAxfi,  voAwSx**!  ixpiua,  <Uf>^  itApSovxof; 
wiAwTtj,  rpofiax^pfia,  and  the  lik&  Aa  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heraea  who  are  distinguiBhed  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  aa  well  as  for  their  strnuth  and  Ta- 
uor,  ndi  as  Heradea,  PeiBeu%  BeUenyhonteat 
AddBea,  IMomedes,  and  Odyaaena.  In  the  war  of 
Zeoa  againat  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  &ther  and 
Heraeleo  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  fw  ahe  buried  Encekdna  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallaa.  (ApoDod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &c; 
ocmp.  Spaoheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  648  {  Horat.  Cbna. 
i.  la.  1^  In  the  Tnian  war  iba  sided  with  tha 
BMnoviused  Greeks,  thoogh  mi  their  letore  home 
aha  viaitad  them  vriUt  atonsa,  on  account  of  the 
nauer  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Caaaandra  in  tier  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Aihena  usnally  ap> 
pears  in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  goldui  staff, 
with  which  aha  bestows  oa  her  ftvoarilca  youth 
and  majesty.  (Hen.  Od.  zvi  172.) 

The  character  at  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
aule,  whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(zzzL  1(1)  Sfntf  Kot  S^AuT,  and  brace  also  she  is 
a  viigia  divinity  (Ham.  Hymn,  ix,  3),  whose  heart 
ia  inaccessible  lo  the  paasttn  of  h>ve,  and  who 
ahuDS  matrimtmial  connexion.  Teireaias  waa  de- 
prived of  his  eight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Canim.  Hymn,  pp^  546, 689),  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  apso  her  chastity,  wu 
cUindtoflee.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  f  7.  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
IL  B.  £47,  &&;  cnmp.  Taets.  ad  Lgcofkr.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  alwaya  da- 
acribe  the  goddess  u  dieesed;  and  whra  Ovid 
(^eraU.  V.  36)  makn  her  iqipear  naked  before 
niis,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  waa  always  dressed,  and  whra  it  was 
eanied  about  at  ihm  Attie  faatinds,  it  was  entirely 
covend.  Bi^  notwithBtanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  virgin  character,  there  are  some  ttaditiona  of 
late  origin  whidi  deacribe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  »  called  a  SML  of  H^haestas  and  Athana — 
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a  lennd  which  may  have  aiisra  at  the  time  when 
the  loniaaa  introdoced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  fiunily  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (hIiiUer,  Dor.  iL  2.  f  13.)  Lychnns 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaaatna  and  AtbeniL 
(Spasheim,  ad  CUUm.  p.  644.) 

Athena  waa  woi^i^od  in  aD  parta  vt  Oieeea, 
and  fitan  the  aneirat  towna  on  the  Uca  Copaia  her 
worship  wu  introduced  at  a  voy  ea^  pmod  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  rc^uded  aa  the  As ^  owrtipo,  ify/tio,  and 
nuiwk,  and  the  snprat,  the  symbol  of  peraetual 
zcnoration,  waa  sacmd  to  har.  (Paoa.  L  2£  1 5» 
81. 1 8,  2. 1 4.)  At  Lindna  ia  Rhodn  her  ma- 
sbip  was  likewise  Tory  anciraL  Respecting  its 
inUoduetion  into  Italy,  and  Uie  modifications  which 
her  character  undenrrat  there,  see  Minbrva. 
Ammg  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  soprat,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
wu  nid  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  dtli.tl 
Ol;  Paoa.  vi  26.  fl  2,  i.  34.  S  3;  Hygin.  FtA.  164.) 
At  Conne  in  Messenia  hn  statue  bore  a  crow  iu 
iU  hand.  (Panh  iv.  34.  B  8.)  The  ncrificeo  oSered 
to  hn  oonuted  of  bolls,  whence  she  pnbal^  da- 
rived  the  surname  of  rot^pof^f  (Suid.  s.  t).),  rams, 
and  oowB.  (Hem.  IL  a.  660;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  7fi4.) 
Eustathina  {ad  Hovl  L  c)  remarks,  that  only  female 
anirpals  w«e  sacrificed  to  her,  bat  no  fieroale  lamba. 
In  Ilioa,  Locrian  imMm*  or  children  an  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  u  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locriaa  Aju 
upoa  Caaaandra;  ud  Suidn  \*.v.  veoif)  statea, 
that  then  hnman  saciifiees  continued  to  be  ofieied 
to  her  down  to  &  c.  346.  Reflecting  the  gmt 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athena,  see  Diet  of  AwA.».m, 
Papatimxea  and  Arrii^ioria. 

Athena  waa  fiteqwmtir  raptearated  in  wa^  of 
art;  bat  those  in  which  her  figure  laacbed  the 
hig^eat  ideal  ^petftetion  ware  the  three  itatan 
by  Pheidiac  The  first  was  the  celebratad  eokiasal 
Btatae  of  the  goddeas,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  oi  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  stiU  greater  twonse  statue,  made  out  of  the  moils 
taken  by  the  Athraians  in  the  battle  of  MarauMMi} 
the  third  waa  a  imall  fartmse  statue  called  the  bean- 
tiftal  or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  becaase  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  LemnianL  The  first 
of  these  statneo  r^reaented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing positim,  beating  in  her  hand  a  Nike  fiMir  cubita 
in  height  The  sueld  stood  by  h»  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breaat  wu  tiie  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  tight  hand  ahe  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  hw  feet  there  lay  a  serpent  (Pans.  I  24.  S  7, 
28.  g  2.)  We  still  possess  a  gnsU  niunber  of  re- 
{msoitations  of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
rdiefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintii^  Among  the 
attribntea  which  chaiacteriw  the  goddew  in  these 
worka  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  hehsot,  which 
she  osually  wean  on  her  hnd,  but  in  a  Sew  in- 
stanoM  carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  nsuafly  orna- 
mrated  in  the  moat  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heads  of  nuns,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
//.V.743.)  2.  TbK ueg^t.  {Diet. <fAmL$.v.Atsi».) 
3.  The  round  Aigt^  shiehl,  in  the  centre  of  wnicn 
is  represented  tM  head  of  Uedusa.  4.  Obgecta 
sacred  to  hn,  such  aa  an  olive  branch,  a  serprat, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  %  lance.  Her  garmrat  is  uso- 
aDy-the  Spartan  ttmic  without  sleertss,  aod  over  it 
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■ha  wean  a  cloak,  the  peplui,  or,  though  lardy, 
the  chlamy •.  The  general  axpreuian  of  her  figure 
ie  thottghtfolneu  aod  eameatnea* ;  her  fiwe  i«  r»- 
dter  oval  than  nnm),  the  hut  u  rich  and  geamhj 
combed  backwards  orer  the  tonplea,  and  floati 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  u  majestic, 
and  lather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
■null  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resonblea  a  male  figure.  (Hirt  Mj/tiot, 
BUderb.  i.  p.  46,  &c ;  Wekker,  ZtUiiriftfvT  Oat*, 
dor  aUen  Kuaa,  p.  256,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  CAff^miof),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Alk^em,  the  fbnner  being  accentu- 
ated 'AS^oMw,  and  the  latter  'Mipws,  (Eustath. 
adlL  337.)  1.  Sm  oT  Peitdeidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  eS  the  oommitnoners,  who,  on 
IIm  part  of  the  I-mJ— and  their  allies, 
zatified  the  trace  for  one  year  whid  in  &  a  423 
was  made  between  the  I^tcedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Ari»- 
tonymua,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  annoance 
the  trace  to  Brsudas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Peiidaidas  mark  die  fiioidly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  uid 
the  Athenians,  and  mon  especislly  the  fiumly  of 
Pericles. 

2l  A  Itentount  of  Antigonns,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nafaataaua,  an  Ai^mD  peoide.  (b.  c. 
812.)  He  suprised  the  stmngfaold  of  PMn,  bat 
afterwards  snftred  htmadf  to  be  siuptised  in  the 
nigjit,  and  his  army  was  abnort  enlnvgr  destnyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

&.  A  general  in  the  serrioe  of  Antiochns  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Paithians,  and  was  one  <rf  the  fifit  to  sy  in  the 
battle  in  whieh  Antiochas  lost  bis  lUa,  B.  a  128. 
He,  howeYer,  poished  with  bung«r  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  prenoUB  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  fiimish  Um  with 
the  neceuaries  of  life.  (Dioi  Exo.  ds  Virt.  et 
I U  p.  603,  ed.  Wesi.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  t,  king  of  Peiganms.  [Eo- 
iiiNM  I  ATTAtUB.]  His  name  oocors  not  un- 
freqiiendy  in  coonezion  with  the  erents  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  varioos  occauons  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  broUiers  Enmenes  and 
Attains.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xzxi.  9,  xxxii  96, 
zxxiii.  It;  Lit.  xxxriiL  12,  13,  zlu. 56,  xIt. 27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  bad  been  buiisbed  at 
the  instance  of  (jaeeo  Athenais,  but  throng  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  &  a  51.  (Cic 
ad  Fan,  xr.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  f'Afl^i),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  n«pf  Miix<b'^V'<'tm'  (on  warlike  engines), 
advened  to  Manilas  (probably  the  coooueror  ^ 
Syracnse).  Ha  is  perhaps  the  sama  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cysicns,  mentitmed  by  Proclns  («* 
Eudid.  p.  19)  as  a  diatiDgni^ed  mathematiciaiL 
The  aboTO-mentioned  work  is  pruted  in  TboTenot's 
MaHuMaOa  Vtttm,  Pans,  169S.  (Fbhds.  BOL 
Oraee.  ir.  p.  323,  fte.) 

2.  An  iPiOBAHMATKi  poet,  mentioned  by 
'Diogenes  La^ua.  (tL  14,  vii  SO.)   He  was  the 

author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Bmnck,  AmL  ii.  p.  257-) 

3.  AunrroRiciAN,  the  oontemponry  and  oppo- 
nent of^crmagoraa.  Ha  defined  ritetoiie  to  bo 
■rtofdeoeinng;  (QointiL  iii.  1. 8  16,  iU  15.  S  23.) 


4.  Of  SxLSUcuft,  a  phOost^her  of  the  Ptvipft- 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Stnbo  (xir,  p.  $70)  as 
a  contempotaiy  of  his  own.  He  was  for  snne  time 
die  leaffing  denufDgne  in  U*  nndTa  ei^,  bat 
afterwards  cme  to  BniM  and  bacme  ac^ndnted 
with  L.  Lidntus  Vam  Munena.  On  the  duconry 
of  the  plot  which  the  ktter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ao- 
onnpanied  him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Aognitns,  as  there  was  no  cYidaice 
of  his  baring  taken  a  men  aetira  part  in  the  ^ot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  «4th  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodoms.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  vroic  philosopher,  mendoned  by  Poipby- 
rius  in  his  life  of  Plotinos.  (c  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epiennan  {diiloaonher  at  tUs  namsL  (Diw. 
La«rt.  z.  22.  12.)  [C  P.  H.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AAfwoi),  a  natin  of  Nan- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  tba  Canopte 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypniiiimt- 
xtft,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
Englisli,  a  l^mtry  mbm.  Suidas  pUces  him  in  tba 
'^times  of  Manat^  bat  whether  lij  tbia  is  meant 
Marcos  Audins  ia  uncertMn,  as  Caiacalla  wsa- 
also  Marcos  Antaninna.  We  know,  howerer,  that 
Oi^ian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  HaHaUica  iiH 
scnbed  to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  bim 
(Atfaen.  i,  p.  13),  and  that  Commodns  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p>  537),  ao  that  he  may  haTo 
been  bom  in  tM  nign  AoielinB,  bnt  flooiished 
nnfier  his  mccessoni  Part  <rf  his  woilt  most  baro 
been  written  after  A.  o.  228,  the  data  i^tcd  by 
IKon  Casnna  fin-  the  death  Ulpian  the  lawyaf^ 
which  OTcnt  he  meotioiu.  (xr.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  woric  is  entitled  the  jJeyaosqpAsrfof, 
ia.  the  BatiqtgLef&mLtantd,  w  ebe,  pecbapa,  aa 
haahrtdy  been  suggested,  TImCiimtrwmt/  Fwita. 
It  may  be  consideied  one  of  Aa  eailieat  cidlectiaH 
of  wlwt  are  called  Aim,  being  aa  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  poets,  hi^ 
torians,  dnmatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  fects  in  natural  history,  critidms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  erery  conceiTable  subject, 
espaeklfy  on  ChutKmomy,  upon  which  noble  scienee 
he  mentions  a  w<»k  (now  lost)  of  Archeatratua 
[AncBBffntATUB],  nose  place  his  own  15  bookn 
hare  probaMy  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  colleetion 
of  stwiea  from  die  memory  and  common-plaoe  botdc 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  centnry  of  the 
Cbiiitian  en,  of  enormous  reading,  extiema  lere 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  na- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
^e  work,  may  he  formed  from  the  foct,  which  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  and  msdeextncta 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only,  (viii* 
^8^6.) 

AthenBeaa  lepreaants  bbnaelf  as  describBig  to 
bia  friend  Timooates.  a  banquet  given  at  the  honae 
of  Lanrentios  {lmmt9m\,  a  noble  Roman,  to 
serersl  guests,  of  wnom  the  best  known  are  Galen, 
a  phyncian,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  m  the  iinin  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  gnests 
■n  the  intvloGatoni,  tdated  to  Timocrates:  a 
doable  machinery,  which  woold  hare  been  incon' 
tenimt  to  an  anUor  who  bad  a  real  talent  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  foiluie  is  complete.  Unity 

I  of  time  and  diamaticprobalnlity  are  ntteriy  Titrated 
bj  the  snppoHtiMi  timt  so  immenaa  a  won  is  tha 

I  reeoid  ofthe  convanationataria^  bawtnat,  anA 
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by  the  Bbmrdity  of  coDectiiig  at  it  the  pndnc*  of 
ereiy  uttton  of  the  year.  Long  quotationi  and  io' 
tricate  diMiuaions  introduced  ^ropoi  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destrtrr  the  fonn  of  the 
dialogue,  n  that  before  we  have  finubed  a  qteech 
we  foiget  who  was  the  ipeaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confonon  we  are  mddeDly  brought 
back  to  the  tireaome  Timocratea,  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  !■  put 
together.  But  aa  a  work  illoBtiatiTo  of  ancient 
manneim^  aa  a  collection  of  corioui  bcti,  namei  of 
nthoia  and  fragment*,  which,  but  for  Atbenaeua, 
would  Dtteily  oaTc  periabed ;  in  ahort^  as  a  body 
of  amuung  antiquarian  leaearch,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prwM  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begin*,  Kimewhat  abmidly,  coiiBida<- 
ing  the  difierence  between  a  diacusuon  on  the  Im- 
nortality  of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Plearaiea  of 
the  Stomach  with  u  anct  fatntatioB  irf  ibiB  Ofea- 
in^  of  Phto^  Pbaedov— AthenaeuB  and  Timoentea 
being  raWituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echeoatei, 
The  piaiae*  itf  I^nientius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conTemtJon  of  the  tavaaa  begin*.  It  would 
be  impoeaihie  to  give  an  acooont  of  the  contenU  of 
the  hook ;  a  few  ipecimana  therefwe  muat  auiBce. 
Wa  have  anecdotes  of  goonnasda,  as  of  Apkius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illnstrious  jettons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Mintumae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  be  saiM  to  A&ka, 
in  Mreh  of  good  bhateis ;  bst  finding,  at  be 
preaehed  the  shore,  Uiat  they  wen  no  laigw  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  back  with- 
oat  landing.  Sanetimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
fTon  iiMiiiliiiin  in  natural  history, «.  jf.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nntritioiu  (IX  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  rirrii,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ga- 
nnally  an  so^  aa  milk  and  hoDey*  hy  tite  ktta  of 
vfaidi  Deuocritaa  of  Abdera  allowed  hiniidf  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Tfaesmophoria  (thou^  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
nonming  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  oelebiating  the  festivaL  The  stoiy 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (w<iwo^Aa(  or  wuvo- 
T^pqf )  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  diaqoisiUona 
on  shdtfish.  The  {anna  is  a  bivalve  sheU-fish 
(hrptmi),  the  pinnoteer  a  snail  ctab,  who  inhabiu 
the  pinna^  shelL  As  soon  as  th«  small  fish  on 
wfaidi  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  tne  pinna  aa  a  signal  to  him  to  dose  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Oraromatical  discnssiona 
an  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g,  the  account 
of  the  inurfiiXri  be^s  with  the  laws  of  its  acoen- 
tnation ;  of  egga,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  Mf,  £lov,  i%ov,  or  liifmiv. 
QnolatiMiB  are  made  in  smppoil  of  eadt,  and  we 
an  bdd  diat  «M  waa  finmerly  the  same  aa  inp^ 
baa  whidi  &ct  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphns,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goosed  em ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connectad  with 
egg*.  This  wUl  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  eztracta  all  kinds  of  fiutt 
from  the  vwt  stoivs  of  hia  emditinL  Sometimes 
he  connects  diftrent  jnecas  t£  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  aound*.  Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
gneats,  calls  for  bread  (^^oi),  **  not  however  for 
Artkt  king  of  the  Messapiane  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Artos  the  king  to  Artns  the  eatable, 
•ad  finm  that  to  salted  meatai  which  brings  in  a  | 


grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  tiftxP^t 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  am  discusaed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  be  eiamines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  BHab  took  |dace,  and  the 
gemiineneaB  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  smd 
Odysaey,  aa 

p*M  Tdp  wnt         dtsA^sv,  4s  tropurt, 
which  he  pnmottncei  qmriona,  and  ndy  introduced 
to  exi^ain 

o^^Tot  it  of  JIaAs       (tyofttf  Hcy^i; 

His  e^mological  conjeetnres  are  in  the  utoal 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  nli- 
gioos  dnty  of  drunkenness,  as  be  considers  it,  ho 
derives  0mvi]  from  Btmr  Imta  olraSffBtu  and  /tsAfciy 
from  utri  rd  AW.  We  often  obtain  frtim  him 
curious  pieces  of  infbnnBtion  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking«vp 
called  pvT^f  was  fint  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  omameDt  fbr  the  sutncs  of  his 
queen,  Aninoe.  [Arsinoe,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scoUa  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  rnl  curiosity, — a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

Among  the  antbon,  whose  woriu  an  now  kit, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extncts,  are  Alcaeus, 
AgathoQ  the  trsgic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilocfans  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nandet  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  £mpedo«^  of  Agrigentum,  Ci»- 
tinus,  Eupolis  {Hor.&Ai.4.1),  Alcman,  ^munia 
(whom  he  reia«sents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  neariy  800  euthora  and  more  tl>«n 
1200  separate  worka.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  loat  book  npt  rtir  4it  Xvp(^  BarAtvff- 
(b^wr,  which  probably,  from  the  ^wcimen  of  it  in 
the  Xteipnosophiat*,  and  the  obvious  nnfifniiss  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  edlee- 
tion  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  De^MotojAuti  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  an 
unknown.  The  original  worii,  however,  was  tare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathiua  (latterpartof  12tbcent.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  neariy  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  bia 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
(Pialari$j  p.  ISO,  Sec)  Ferisonius  (picfiMe  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  SchinighSoser)  haa  pnvad  that 
Aetian  transfiuted  large  portimis  of  the  wok  to 
his  ForioKf  Hutoriei  (middle  of  3rd  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  afanott  in 
the  Uf»-time  of  the  pillaged  anther.  The  Dt^no- 
topUilt  also  iumished  to  Maoobiua  the  idea  and 
nmeh  of  the  matter  of  hia  Saimialia  (end  of  4tk 
cent) ;  but  no  mte  haa  availed  himsdf  so  laigclj 
(tf  Athenaeos'a  erudition  aa  Eostathini. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighiinser  the  Codex  Veneto-^riai- 
ensis.  From  Uiis  all  the  othen  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in .  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  waa  brou^t  fi«m  Oreeca 
by  cardirud  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  SchweighiinBer'B 
■OL   It  is  pofaaUy  of  du  date  of  the  lOth  cen- 
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tOTf.  The  ntbacript  U  alvayi  placed  after,  inttnA 
of  under,  the  Towel  with  which  it  is  toimccted, 
■nd  the  whole  it  written  without  eontnction*. 

The  fint  edition  of  Athenaeua  wu  that  of  Aldok, 
Venice,  1514 ;  a  Mcond  pnbliihed  at  Baale,  1536 ; 
a  third  by  Cuoaboa  at  Oenevs,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  Tcrdon  of  Dolecamptui  (JocqneB  Dalechanp 
•f  Caen),  and  a  eoDunentary  pahliahed  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighauser,  Stnubuig,  14  vole.  Sto, 
1801-1807,  found^  on  a  coUation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  alao  of  a  TahuUe  copy  of  the 
£(Mtome;  a  fifth  by  W.Dindn^  3  Toh.  8td^ 
Leipuc,  1827.  The  but  !a  the  beet,  Scbwng- 
h&uer  not  haTing  avuled  himielf  inffidendy  of 
the  ngscity  of  pieviona  critic*  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himwlf  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  u  a  tranilation  <S  Athe- 
naeni  into  Piench  by  K.  Leferre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  tide  "  Banquet  dea  Sarana,  par  Athen^^" 
1789^1791. 5Tdt.4to.  AgoodarddeonSchwdc- 
hiiiuerV  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinbur^ 
Review,  vol.  iiL  1803.  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  {'AS^pautt),  a  celebrated  phyn- 
eian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  lectof  thePncnma- 
ticL  He  was  bom  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Qalen  (Z)e  Elmmt.  «r  Hippoer.  i.  6.  toL  i,  p. 
457 ;  Defin.  Med.  prooem.  ml  ziz.  pp.  847,  866  ; 
De  Trtm.  PalpiL,  ^e.  c  6.  ToL  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Dijkr.  PtJi.  yi.  10.  vol.  riii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tanua 
according  to  Coelitu  Anrelianut.  {De  Moth.  Aait. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  yean  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathtnus  was  one  of 
bis  fi^owers  [Aoathinus],  he  most  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ  (OaL  De  JMgnatc 
PtiU.  I  S.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  I^'rt  iL  104],  and  appears  to 
hare  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
Mconnt  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pnetunatici 
is  given  in  the  DkL  of  Ant  tv  v.  .AMKmo^ie^  but 
of  nis  personal  history  no  further  particnlars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Omu,  Sj/mptom.  ii, 
9.  vol.  viL  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-nlntb  by 
Oribastns.  (OA  ^a&o.  iz.  S.  p.  866.)  Nothing, 
however,  remuns  but  -the  titles,  and  some  fiag- 
ments  preserved  by  Oribasins.  {OoU.  Medic,  i,  2. 
p.  206,  T.  5.  p.  268,  iz.  6.  12.  pp.  S66, 368.)  For 
nirther  infbmiation  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  Hilt,  la  M(d. ;  Haller's  BibUoih.  Medic 
PtocL  vol  L  p.  190;  Osterhnusen,  De  Sealae 
Pmeitmatieorum  Medtamm  Hittoriot  Albnf^  1791, 
Svo.;  and  Sprenget*s  Hut,  de  la  M(d. 

There  is  ui  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
'  on  {Trvie,  IIcpl  OUpnv  ^wo^tt  'AicptCifr,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  PneomsticL       [  W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  tiie  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.  fl.N. 
ixriT.  8.  s.  19.)  tC.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  rAhiyay6fnxt)  deMvers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  fMing  of  the  demoemtical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  n.  c.  415.  He  is  caUed 
t4t*ov  rpttffraTTis,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magutiate,  like  the  Roman  tribunns  plebis.  (Miil- 
ler,A>r.iiL9.Sl  )  [A.  H. 


ATHENA'OORASCA«i|*ay^).  l.ASamiaii. 
the  son  of  Archestratidea,  was  one  ef  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortiy  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  &  c.  470.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

3.  A  Hilesiaa,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  smne  mercenarr  troops  to  the  asnatance  of  tin 
Rhodians,  when  they  wen  attadced  by  Demetrius 
PolioFcetes  (b.  c.  S05),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  tite  Rhodlaiu,  aiid  ena- 
bled than  to  main  priwntt  Akzando-,  an  offiew 
of  high  tank  in  the  serriee  of  Denetrina.  (Diad. 
XX.  94.) 

S.  As  officer  in  the  service  of  PfatKp,  Idng  of 
Macedonia,  &  c.  200.  His  name  occtui  not  un- 
freqnentiy  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  35,  43, 
znii  5,  xzziiL  7;  Polyb.  zviit.  5.) 

4.  There  was  aa  officer  of  the  same  mma  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Theaakmica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  a.  a.  166.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  wen  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  (tf  liy  Cieero  {pro  Ffaee.  c.  7) ;  a  Platonic 
pnilosopher,  to  whom  Boethns  defeated  his  woric 
Tffd  TMC  irupA  nxdriM-i  i-w»pov)Uim»  A.^«**  (Pho- 
tius.  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byiantiiun. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Ckmi.  p.  4;  Fabric  BibL  Graee. 
vii.  p.  101.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  CASyiwfipat),  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  is  the  second  century  of  onr  eiiL  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Ensebius 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  andent  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  ^  liiilip- 
poi  Sidetes,  published  \ij  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  Dhmrtatkmet  m  Imuumm.  In  tbis^o- 
cnment  it  is  stated,  that  Athenogoras  was  the  iint 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apolc^  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Celsui^  Intended  to  write'  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  whra  be  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  fiuth 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asswted 
by  this  writer,  that  Gemens  Alexandrinus  was  th« 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippos 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  then  are  some  manifest  inacennuies 
in  the  fiNi^oing  statement.  Atbenagons^s  defence 
of  the  Chtistiaiis  was  certunly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modem  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Anrelios  and  Lucius  Vems;  but  it  has 
be»i  ^ewn  by  iRcfragaUe  {nooft,  that  the  em- 
perors to  vh«n  it  was  addressed  were  Mams 
AureliuB  and  his  son  Commodui.  In  this  view 
BaroniuB,  Fetavius,  Tillemont,  Maronus,  Fabricios, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certwn, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apidagy,  and  of  a  tnattse  in  detmce  of  Ae 
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tooet  of  the  lammetion.  Both  of  theM  are  writ- 
tan  wiUi  eoniiderable  abili^  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pure  Attic  style.  In  the  fint,  he  Tigorooaly 
combat!  the  diarees  of  atheum,  ftoHgacy,  and 
cniubBliaat,  whioi  wan  pntoed  uainit  the 
«ai)7  CfaiiaUant.  In  the  lecondp  he  new*  with 
no  Httle  ingennit]',  that  the  pKnnstim  argimenta 
againat  the  Chrmas  doctnoe  of  the  iwnmction 
are  inconcliuive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  woikt  of  Athenagons 
is  that  of  Uie  BenedictiQea,  Ml  pehn tended  b;  M*- 
nmu,  and  published,  together  itrith  the  writings 
oF  JtuUa  Mar^,  Tbemhiltis  of  Antiocb,  and 
Hennioa,  in  one  volmne,  folio,  Paris,  1712.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoraa  are  ttieee :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  PellX  Oxfrad,  1682 ; 
Rcchenberg'i.  Leipzig,  16t(4-85;  i)echait's,  Ox- 
ford, 1706.  Hiswoifcsareaba^TC&intbeeditiao 
of  Jnstin  Martyr,  paWshed  at  Paris  in  16)5,  and 
in  the  oollectKKis  of  de  la  Bigne,  OsUandi,  and 
Uberthiir.  J.  O.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1 774-75) 
deserre  parUcnh>i  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athen^oras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
mlhors,  were  tranalated  into  English  by  David 
Homphieya,  London,  1714.  There  ia  an  old 
tiansuUion  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resnirection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Clarisse, 
Oammmlatio  de  Aiiemagorat  VUa  tt  Scriptii,  Lvgd. 
Bater.  1819;  Polycaip  Leyaar, Dimrlaiio de  Atk^ 
nagora.  Lips.  1736.  [J.M.M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  C^effoySfat),  a  physi- 
cian, the  anthor  of  an  nnedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  oa  Urine,  of  which  there  i«  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  lib- 
rary at  Paris.  &<ane  broiue  anna  strnck  at 
Sniynia  in  honour  of  a  person  nanad  Athaaik 
gofss  woe  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dimui, 
da  Ntimmm  ^ibtudoM  a  Smmiatu  im  Madioomm 
Homonm  peraams,  Lund.  1724,  4to.)  to  nfei  to 
the  physician  of  this  name ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Dial, 
^  Ami.  $.  9,  Mtdieui.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  panou  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Vaao  {De  Re  Rnt  L  1.  i  9)  and  Columella  (Zte 
Re  Rutt  i  1.  8  lOi  [W.  A.  0.] 

ATHENA'IS  CAfitp^s).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
rime  of  Aluandu  the  Great,  bom  at  Erythne. 
(Stiak  xir.  p.  £45.) 

2.  Stunanted  Pldloetorgm  {^tkiirrofnot),  the 
wife  of  Ariobananea  II.,  king  of  Cqipadoeia,  and 
the  mother-  of  Ariobananea  III.  (Cie.  ad  Ftm. 
XV.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iiL  p.  300.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckbel,  iiL  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobananea  I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 

3,  The  daughter  of  Leontius.  [Eudocia.] 
ATHfi'MONCAftptrW).  1.  ACilician,  whoio 

the  seeond  senile  war  in  Sioly,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  uetHided  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himaelf  to  be  chosen  le^er  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilyfaaeum,  he  jtuned  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  a  suipi- 
ciooa  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  aftei- 
waida  nleaaed  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
lie  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  niaiataiued 
his  groond  for  some  time  tnccessfully,  but  in  &  c. 
101  thft  Ronauu  sent-agaiait  him  the  consul  M'. 


Aqnillias,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents, and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Fragwu  xxxvi.;  Flonis,  iiL  ID;  Cie.  ia 
Verr.  iiL  26,  54.) 

The  nk^nama  Athmio  waa  given  to  Sex.  do- 
dins.  (Cic  adAik  H  12.) 

2.  A  oomie  poet,  bxm  m  of  whose  playa  (the 
laitMpoKu)  Athenama  (^v.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  ttagic  poet,  the  instruetor  of  Leon  tens  the 
Argive.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  S43.) 

4.  [AaisTioN.] 

£.  A  mythognpber  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  ApoUonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  {IL  xv.  718). 
(Comp.Lobeck,^yfiupft.iLp.  1220.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHE'NION  ('Atfqi'Mw),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Sorenus  {De  Arte  OhiUtr. 
f.  210)  as  being  a  foUowei  of  Ensistratua,  and 
who  orast  thanmn  hava  lived  soma  time  hatwaen 
the  thud  oenttuy  befbn  and  the  firrt  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
byCelsuB.        jM«&-.  v.  25.  p.  96.)  [W.A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Qlaudon  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  he 
KS»nbled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promiae  of  the  hi^eat  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  yomg.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  U.S.  40.  S  29.) 

2.  The  engnver  of  a  celebnted  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Mnsenm  at  N^des*  Kprasenting  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giaola.  (Btacci,  Mem.  de^i 
Ant.  Itlic  i.  30 )  Miilla^  AhL  d.  KnuL  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [a P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ('Aftfrnwoi),  a  Greek  phyri- 
dan  (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  m  or  bafim  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  mta  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  ScribouiuB  I^trgus.  (De  Qmpoe.  Madicam.  c 
3.  g  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Oalen.  {De  Compoe.  Mediam, 
tee.  Loeoe,  iv.  8.  vol  xiL  p.  789.)    [W.  A  Q.] 

ATHENOCLES  CAffiiMucAjt).  1.  Thekadet 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settwd  at  Amisua  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Pciraaeai^  The  date 
of  this  event  is  nncartaiiL    (Strab.  xii.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyxicus,  a  commentator  vpon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Atbenaeus  (v. 
p.  177)  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  ama  Athanoeles  who  wmla  npon 
tb«  eariy  histoid  trf-the  Aasjiiana  and  Medea 
(Agathias,  iL  24),  is  nneertain. 

ATHENOCLES  ( 'AtfifvwcXqf),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CAffnviJtwpoO.  1.  Of  Ab- 
NOfi,  a  rfaetoriaan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  bad  been  a  discipls  of  Aiistodee  and  Chrestus. 
(PhiloBt  Vit,  St^jUat.  ii.  14 ;  Endoda,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  &ther  and  brother  of  the  poet  Akatus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  wainst  the  attai^  o( 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  f.  e.  "Aparot,) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  snmamed  Cananitm 
(KanaWrqt)  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  &ther,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodonu 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  {ad  AU.  xvi.  11)  calls 
Alikenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
qnaintedwithPoaidoninsihy  whom  pnbablv  he  waa 
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inKnutedin  the  doctrinM  of  the  St(Hc».  He  ifto^ 
wardi  went  to  ApoUonk,  where  he  tanght,  uid 
tttrteled  the  notice  of  Octavianuft,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  Btood  high  in  the  &TOiir  of 
the  emperor,  and  wsa  permitted  to  offer  him  adrice, 
which  he  did  on  wme  occaaiona  with  oonnderable 
freedom.  (Dion  Caw.  lii  36,  Ivi.  43;  Zonma,  p. 
544,  h.)  Zoaimna  (L  6)  tell*  as,  that  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Anguatoa  became  milder  in  conaeqnence  of 
hi>  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athcnodorui.  The 
yonng  Clau£ua  was  pUoed  under  bia  iiutmction. 
(SneL  Oaud.  4.)  la  hia  old  age  he  retaroed 
to  Tamu,  which  waa  at  that  time  miigoTemed 
'bf  BoSthiu,  a  favourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
donu  procured  hia  expnIaioQ  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  be  procured  for  hia  native 
city  a  remiaiioa  of  tbe  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eigbtj^wo,  and  hia  roeinory  was  bo- 
noured  \n  an  annual  featival  and  ucriiiee.  (Smb. 
xir.  p.  S74 ;  Lndan,  MacrtA.  21 ;  Cic.  ad  Fan. 
UL  7,  ad  Att.  xvL  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  tbe  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
M  Chl^.  p.  21,  a.;  Simplic.  Oat^.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Swni.  S3)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio  i  vtaa  aeconntof  Tarsus  (Steph.  'AyxuiXii)  i 
dtm  woA  addicesed  to  Octaria  (Plut  Poplic  17); 
of  one  vepl  owotiSnt  md  woiXf  (or  ( Athen.  xii.  p.  519); 
of  a  work  called  nepfraroi  (Diog.  La^rt.  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric  BiU.  Omec  iiL 
p,  543;  Hoffinann,  DiaerL  de  Atlun.  Tanaui^ 
Lipa.  1732;  Sevin,  in  tbe  Jtf ^Motrai  de  T^coii. (£m 
Aser.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Snnuined  Corutlio  (KiytiAlwr),  a  Stmc 
pbQosopher,  bom  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  libiwy  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  bia  sect  in  their  original 
parity,  used  to  cat  out  from  the  works  of  tbe  Stoic 
writers  such  ports  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
incMinateBt  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
•nd  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  boose  be  died. 
(Sttab.  m  p.  674;  Dim.  Laert  rii.  34;  Phit 

X.4.) 

5.  An  EaiTRlAK,  tbe  asthor  of  a  woik  entitled 
iwofuniiuT'-  (Pbodnv  Cod,  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodbs,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian.  (il  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  ZenoiL  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  36, 121.)  He  maintsined,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
other  Stoics,  that  all  ofifencea  were  not  eqnaL 

8.  Of  Tabsiir.    [See  Noa.  9  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tsoa,  a  player  on  the  citbata,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  fi.  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  StatirL  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xil  p.  fiSB.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO^Ua  ('AAicAHpet),  a  Greek 
physidan  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  tie  first  book  of 
hia  treatise  On  Epidmtk  Ditecum,  "Ea-itif/tM,  is 
quoted,  (^n^  riii.  9.  |  1.)       [W.  A.  0.] 

ATHENOIMyRUS  ('AArrftMpotJ.  1.  A  ata- 
toary,  a  native  ef  Oator  in  Arcadia,  encnted 
statues  of  Zens  and  Api^o,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  batUe 
a  Aegoe-potaniL  He  was  also  bmed  (or  his 
atatnei  of  diattngniahed  He  was  a  pudl  j 


of  the  elder  Polydema,  and  flonrished  at  the  end 

of  the  fifth  century  a  a  (Paus.  x.  9.  g  8 ;  Plin. 
If.  !<f.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  |  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  tbe  son  and  pupil  of  Agesandw 
of  Rhodes,  wbcna  be  assisted  in  execoting  tbe 
group  of  Laocoon.   [Agbsandh.]     [C.  P.  H.1 

ATHENO'ORNES  ('Ah|M>4ni*Xtbe  antiwr  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  antitied  Cephalion. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'OENES  {'ABr,i>oyhtts),  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that,  when  he  waa  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  be  left,  as  a  parting  gifk  to  his  mends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  waa 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  &ct  from  SL  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  {De  ^Mnta 
Smieio,  c  29.)  On  tbe  supposed  authority  of  tiiis 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (ff/uvt  ittBtnii) 
banning  AJ{a  ^  iHi^ou  8*^,  and  the  evening 
hymn  ianpipit)  beginning  4«t  IXapdy 

d^fat  S6^i)a.  (For  the  hymns  themseWes,  tee 
Uaher,  Dis».  de  Sj/mbolo-Apoiiotico,  &e.  p.  33 ; 
Thomas  Smith's  MueeUanea  priara,  152;  Fa- 
bric. Btbl.  Gr.  vii  pp.  171-2.)  But  Basil  in  this 
paaaage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  moming 
nymn,  wlula  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  anthor.  Cave  fitils 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Liteiaria  (ed.  1688),  bnt  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  dp  LiMi  tt  Q^Sejii  EeeUaiatliat 
Anaesran,  appended  to  the  ieoand  vcAume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  and  re- 
jffeeents  him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
ma.  In  thia  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  npon  the  above-rited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  niartyrolcgies  represent  as  snfiwing  under  IHo- 
detian.  Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  •uppooe 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelios  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodns.  (Le  Moyne,  Vima  Saera,  iL  pp. 
1095-4;  Tillemont,  Mimoin$,  Ac.  iL  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Hutoria  TheoUigico-Or^ica,  Ac  iv.  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Fabric  BUd.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.M.^L] 

ATHO'US  ('A0mm),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  A^os,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple, 
(Hesych.  >.  ff.;  AeschyL  v4«mi.  270.)  [US.] 

ATHRYILATUS  ('Afl^mtAmw),  a  Onek 
phyaiciBn  of  Thaaoe,  introdnoed  by  Plnlaidi  aa 
one  of  the  speaken  in  hia  i^patiaeon  (ui  4), 
and  who  most  therafim  have  Oved  at  tbe  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHYMBRU8  ('Aft^i),  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  CAM/tffMSof).  and  HYORE'LUS  Cttfu- 
Aoi),  three  teotheta,  who  came  from  Lacedaemen, 
and  fininded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called 
their  namea.  These  dties  were  aftwwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nyta,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Athymbms  as  iu  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650 ; 
Stnh.  Byi.  i.v.'A§wiitpm.) 

ATIA,  the  danghter  of  M.  Atiiu  Balbns  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Jolia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julina  Caeaar. 
She  was  married  to  C  Octavins,  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Angoatus  Caeaar.  (Snet.  OA 
4;  VelLPu.!L58L)   ^  pteteaded  that  Aigosbu 
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WM  dw  Mn  of  Apcdld,  who  had  intcnosno  with 
ber  in  the  form  of  a  dngon,  whila  the  waa  tleeping 
on  one  occaaion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dwii 
Ck«k  xIt.  1;  Snet  OA.  94.)  She  carefrilly  at- 
tended to  the  edncatum  of  her  Mm,  and  it  on  this 
aecoant  classed  hj  the  aaUm  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Ontora  (e.  29)  along  with  Corndia,  the  mother  of 
the  Onudii,  and  Anidia,  the  mother  of  C.  Jolin* 
Caeaar.  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  59,  when  her 
■on  wa*  only  font  yean  of  age,  and  ihe  afterwardt 
married  L.  Marciiu  Philippiu,  who  waa  contol  in 
B.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Jntioi  CaeiaT,  ihe  and 
her  hnabaod  tried  to  diimade  her  ion  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  hia  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plot  CSa  44 ;  Suet  Oct  6;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  60; 
Appian*  B.  C,  lit  10.)  She  died  in  the  fint  con- 
■nluiip  of  her  ton,  a  c  43,  and  waa  honoured  with 
a  pnUic  fnneraL  (Suet  OcU  61 1  Dion.  Caaa. 
ilrii.  17.) 

ATIA  OENS.  plebdan.  The  wwrd  ia  alwaya 
wiitlen  on  coins  wiu  one  i ;  but  ia  mannacripta  we 
findboth^^^and^^fiw.  niagenadoeonotappear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  a&tiqnity,  and  none  of 
ha  memboa  ever  attuned  the  conaulahip ;  but,  aince 
Angaatoa  waa  ctHinected  with  it  on  m  mothet'a 
aide  [Atu],  the  flattery  of  the  poeta  derired  iu 
uigin  from  Atya,  the  aon  of  Alba,  and  fiober  of 
Capya.  (Viig.  Aat.  r.  568.)  The  ongnomeni  of 
dte  Atii  are  Balbcs,  Labi  an  0a,  Rnrva,  Vari's  : 
for  thoee  who  hate  no  cognomena,  aee  Atius. 
The  only  cognomena  which  occur  on  coina  are 
BaUma  and  Uhiemia.   (Eckbel,  v.  p.  145.) 

ATI'D1U9  OE^INUS.  [Obminus.] 

ATI'LIA  QENS,  patrician  and  ^beian.  On 
coina  the  name  alwaya  occun  with  only  one  t,  but 
in  H5S.  vaaaily  with  two.  The  cognomena  al  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  Bulbub,  Caiatinuh, 
LoNSUH,  RnuLvs,  Sbrbahus  ;  and  of  theae  the 
Longi  undoubtedly  patriciana.  (Ditniya.  zL 
61.)  The  fint  member  of  thia  sou  who  obtained 
Ihe  caoanlafaip  waa  H.  AtiHoa  Begnlna,  in  b.  a 
Sits ;  and  tbe  Faati  coatain  aereral  conanla  of  thia 
name  under  the  empeton.  The  only  cognomen 
Ibnnd  on  coina  ia  Sarama,  which  appeara  to  be  the 
aame  aa  S»rr<anM$,  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  146.)  For  thoae 
Atiiii  who  hare  no  cognomea,  aee  Atiuu& 

The  annexed  coin  of  tbe  Atilia  Oana  rapnaenta 
on  tha  obroie  tha  head  ot  Pallaa  winged,  and  ou 
the  nvaiae  tho  Dioicnri,  with  the  inacriptiai  M. 
Atiil  and  uztdemeath  Roma. 


ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  juriat,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  firat  centniy  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculua  (Heinec.  Hitt.  Jw.  Rom. 
f  230),  to  whom  he  addreaaed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ptoculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  aevetal  times  referred 
to  in  the  IKgeat,  and  is  abo  cited  in  the  Inatitutea 
(2.  tit  14*  pr.)  as  an  aothority;  bat  there  ia  no 
direct  extract  mnn  him,  and  the  names  of  his  worka 
fasTe  not  been  preaerred,  though  Bach  {Hut.  Jur. 
A'iM.  p.  41 1)  aeema  to  infer  from  Dig.  1*2.  tit.  4. 
ib  7.      that  he  paUiahod  re^mua.     [J.  T.  O.] 
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ATIIjIUS.  1.  L.  Amitfa,  a  plebeian,  eoBsiIar 
tribune  B.C.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  IS,  18| 
Diod.  xiT.  54, 90.)  He  must  be  diatingniahed  from 
L.  Atiliua,  the  conaular  tribune  in  b.  c  444  (liv. 
iv.  7),  who  waa  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomea 
waa  Loogua,  aa  we  lean  frmn  DimrMua  (zL  611 

3.  L.  Atilidh,  tribona  of  the  pleba,  B.  e.  Sll, 
broBght  forward  a  bill,  in  eoajanedon  with  Ua 
colleague,  C.  Hardua,  giving  the  peojAe  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunea  in  the  four  l^ou^ 
the  usual  nnmber  levied  annually,  (Liv.  iz.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  thia  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previoualy  they  aj^oinled 
only  six ;  tbe  remaining  eighteen  were  wminatad 
by  the  Gonaala.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii  5.) 

3.  L.  Atiliub,  quaeator  in  &  c.  21 6,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  Bf,  and  C.  Amu,  duumviri  in  B.  a 
216,  dedicated  tbe  Umpk  of  C<mcord,  whkh  h. 
Maaliua,  the  ptaelor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  zxiii  82.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  ute  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Looif  eacaped  vrith  his  troops  by  tea, 
when  the  town  waa  aunendered  to  Hann^^  in 
B.  &  216.  (Liv.  zxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  AmiUH,  praetor  b.  a  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  bis  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atiliub,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn,  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paollos  to 
Samothrace  ia  &  c  168,  to  demand  Perseua,  who 
bad  taken  refuge  there.  Atibos  addressed  tha 
Samolhiadut  assemMy  in  snppoct  of  this  demand. 
(Uv.  zlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jorisL   See  below. 

10.  ATiLiua,  one  the  libertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  iu  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  o, 
27 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  alight  and  caieless 
manner  in  which  it  waa  built,  it  (cui  down  through 
the  weight  vt  tha  vecutoia,  and  npwarda  of 
28,000  persona  perished,  according  to  Soetonina 
(TEfii  40),  and  ss  many  as  50,000,  acconiUng  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac  Ann,  iv,  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  juriat,  who  probably 
lived  in  tbe  middle  of  tho  sixth  century  of  tho  dty. 
Br  Panponina  (IMg.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  f  88)  ho  » 
culed  Pmbliat  A^ius,  and  in  aome  manuscripta  of 
Cicero  {Aaiie.  c.  2),  Acilioa,  not  Atilius.  He  waa 
smong^e  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,aftcr  Comn- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
waa  mnarkable  for  his  science  ia  profitendo.  He 
waa  the  first  Roman  who  wsa  called  the  people 
Sapiens  altboogb,  before  his  time,  too  jurist  P. 
Sonpronina  (who  waa  conaul  &  c  304)  had  ao> 
quired  the  cognomen  iSapAas,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears,  Sapieiu  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  joiistB.  (OelL  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  lawa  of  the  Twelve  l^blea. 
(Cic  de  leg.  iL  23  ;  Heinec.  Hiri.  Jur.  Rem.  % 
125.)  [J.T.G,] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  eariy  Roman  poets, 
ia  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vnl- 
eatins  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  ot  merit  (Ap.  GtlL  rr. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electia  of  Soi^oclcs  (Cic  Je  Fin.  L  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Goes.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to^  and  more  numerona 
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thin,  the  former ;  and  thii  would  be  a  inffieinit 
nwoB  why  Sedigitos  cla«»ed  him  UDong  the  comic 
poeU,  withont  Having  recourae  to  the  improbable 
conjeettm  of  Weichert  {PoSt.  LattM.  Reliqinae, 
p.  139),  tlut  he  bad  tnraed  the  Electia  of  Sopho- 
ele»  into  a  comedy.  Among  hit  other  we 
have  the  titlei  of  the  following :  Kuriyont  { Cic 
Tute.  Ditp.  iT.  11),  Boeolia  (Vair.  Z.  /«  ri.  A9, 
ed.  MuUer),  'AypotKos,  and  CoMmorienia.  ( Veir. 
(u>.  Geli.  iiL  3.)  Accordiog  to  anotlier  reading 
the  lait  three  ue  attribntM  to  a  poet  Aqniliiu. 
With  the  cxoepUon  of  a  line  qnotad  fay  Cicefo  (ad 
AO.  zir.  20),  and  a  flew  wo^  pmened  in  two 
pauagee  of  Varro  {L.  L.  Tii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atiliiu  haa  come  down  to  ne.  Cicero  {ad  AU.  U  e.) 
calls  him  poeta  dttrimmiu^  and  Liciaiua  deKribes 
him  at  ferrewt  $criptor.  (Cic.  d«  Fm.  L  c) 
ATI'lIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  (FoBr 

TITKaTUNUfl.] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  <rf  Laeiii,  waa  aoomed  by 
her  own  ton,  in  A.  D.  66,  w  privj  to  the  contpiracy 
againit  Neio,  bat  escaped  paniihment,  thon^  the 
wai  not  acquitted.    (Tac.  Ann.  zt.  56,  71.) 

ATIMFTUS,  a  freedmaa-and  pammDor  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  aocnted  Agrip^na  of 
plot^ig  igainat  hei  ton  Nen,  a.  d.  56.  ^pippna, 
Aowerei,  on  thii  occation,  ebtuned  from  Nero  the 
paniibmeat  of  Jwr  accuera,  and  Atinetu  aeeoid- 
ingly  waa  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Anm.  xEL  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  phyticbn, 
whose  name  it  preaerred  in  an  ancient  inicription, 
and  who  wat  ph^iician  to  Angnatoa.  Sone  writen 
anppoia  that  he  it  the  lonie  person  who  was  a  eoo- 
temporaryof  ScriboniasLaigns,  is  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  sud  by  him  (ile  Compot. 
Medicam.  c  39.  S  120)  to  hare  been  the  tlave  of 
a  physician  named  Caa^na,  and  irtio  it  quoted  by 
Oalen  {Oe  Oawtfot.  Medioim.  me.  Zoeot,  It.  8,  -viA, 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atinutna  {"An- 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  it  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inacriptiod  with  the  title  AnUaier, 
n  most  probably  a  di^rent  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric  IW.  €tr. 
vd.  ziii,  p.  94,  ed.vet. ;  Rhodiut,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Larg.  pp.  168-9.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetoi,  who  it  doicribed  at  the  fnxd- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberina,  which  hat  been  puUished  by  Burmann 
{Amii.  £al.  vol  ii.  p.  901,  Mt>yw  {AmA.  LaL  n. 
1274),  and  Wenudoif  (PoSL  LaL  Mi*.  toL  iiL 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  fiom  of  a  dkhujiie,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Oieek,  between  I»monoea  and 
her  husband.  Thit  AUmetus  is  sapposed  by  scane 
writers  to  hare  been  the  same  as  the  ikve  of 
Caseins,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wemsdoi^  toL 
iii.  [k  139) ;  and  Lipdni  (od  Toe.  Amu.  w.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  aama  as  the  freedman  at 
Domitia  spokoa  of  above ;  bnt  we  can  come  to  do 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATI'NIAOENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  thit  gent  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  ofiSces  al  the 
state  waa  C.  Atioiua  Labeo,  who  wat  praetor  b.  c. 
188.    AU  the  Atinii  bear  tiie  cognomen  Labso. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Atiu^  the  firtt  trtbnite  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  latii,  &  c.  178. 
(LiT.  xlL  7.) 

2.  C.  Atids,  tbe  Peligniaii)  bdongad  to  Ae 


Pompeian  party,  and  had  poMcation  of  Sntno, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  a.  c.  49.  Caesar  de- 
^jatched  M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
babitanta  of  which  opened  the  gatee  aa  soon  as 
they  aaw  AntmyTa  standarda,  whUa  Atins  caat 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  d'""'— il  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.ACi.  18.)  CwmwRU»(adAU.-n&.i) 
aa  if  Atiua  himself  had  sutrmdered  the  town  to 
Antmy. 

ATLAS  CAtAw),  aocoidiDg  to  Hesiod  {TTmg. 
601  f  Ad.),  a  son  of  Japetna  and  Clymene,  and  a 
brodkar  m  SleaoetiaB,  Proaietbeus,  and  Epimethens ; 
according  to  ApoUod«us  (i.  2.  $  8)^  his  mother'* 
name  was  Asia;  and,  according  to  Hi^inut  {FA 
Praef.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.  For 
other  accouDU  see  IKod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat  Cri- 
ItiUfP.  114;  Stxv.adAtiL.  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  descriptioiief  the  Homeric  poemi^  Allaaknnn 
the  depth  of  all  the  aea,  and  baaia  tbe  long 
colunns  whidi  keep  atander,  or  carry  all  arooDd 
(dft^  'xw<)<  «<uth  and  heaTen.  (<UL  L  52.) 
He^od  only  tayi,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  hia 
head  and  handt.  (Comp.  AeachyL  iVoai.  347,&c; 
Paut.  T.  18.  {  1, 11.  %  2.)  In  Iheie  paasages  Atlas 
ia  described  either  as  hearing  heaven  akne,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  etvtk ;  and  savenl  mo- 
dem scholaia  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  tbe  two  notunt  waa  the  original  one. 
Hnch  depends  npon  tbe  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expretaion  i/i/^t  Ixo^i  if  the  ugnification  is 
"  tlie  columns  whidi  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  eolmnns  (monntainB)  must  be  conceived 
aa  bring  somewhere  in  the  middla  of  the  earths 
Bor&ce :  but  if  they  mean  "  bear  or  support  all 
around,*'  they  must  be  regarded  sa  farming  the  cir- 
comfsrsnce  tn  the  earth,  upm  which  tbe  vault  of 
heaven  reata  ttfpannlh/.  In  ritber  ease,  the  mean- 
ing  of  keeiHiw  asnuder  ia  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
docription  ot  Athu,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  tnper^ 
human  or  divine  being,  with  a  peraonal  ezittowe, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountaiiL 
The 'idea  ot  heaven-bearing  Adas  is,  aooording  to 
LetTMUM,  a  mere  personification  of  a  coaaiognphie 
notian,  whhA  arose  fhmi  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancienta  lespecting  the  natore  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  wat  further  dev^oped  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  toch  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Alias  is  described  at  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeut,  and,  being 
conquered,  ba  wat  condemned  to  the  hbonr  ot  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  bands.  (Heriod,  t  & ; 
Uma.  Fab.l&0.)  Still  ktw  tiaditiona  disbst  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  ratiimalittic  intM^ 
pratationt  upon  it,  and  mt^e  Atlat  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {M^ 
iv.  630,&c.,  comp.  iL  296)  rektes,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  ahdtei^  which  ha  waa  lefbsed, 
whereapot  Peraras,  by  meana  itf  the  bead  of  Me- 
dutt,  changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
retted  heaven  with  all  itt  start.  Others  go  still 
farther,  and  represent  Atlaa  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  tau^t  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27;  Pans.  iz.  20.  §3;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  I  745i  Taets.  ad  Lgeapkr.  873.)  At  fint, 
the  atery  of  AUaa  nftml  to  one  mountain  only. 
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which  wu  bdiered  tocxut  on  theeztreme  hamiuj 
of  the  earth ;  bat,  m  geogi^thical  kno  vledge  extend- 
ed, the  bum  <tf  AUu  ww  tansferred  to  o&r  plaoei, 
■ndthuwe  md  of  aManritsnikii,  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  even  rfaCancauBo,  Atlas.  (A|MUud.iii.lO.§  1; 
DhmyB.  L61;  Sar.  ad  Aen.  viii.  134.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  howerer,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlaa  wu  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  moon  tains  in  that  part  <rf  the  world 
bean  the  name  of  Atlaa  don  to  tJiiad^.  Atlas  is 
aud  to  hsTe  been  the  faster  of  the  Pleiades  bf 
Plmone  w  hj  Hespoia,  of  the  Hjadea  and  Uespe- 
lidea  by  Aethia,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maea  by 
Stenipe.  f  Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  1 ;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serr. 
ad  Am.  nil  130.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyaa 
and  Heqienu,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Hon.CMLTu.24A;  Hniin.A&83.)  Atlaswas 
painted  h7  Panaeaiia  on  tha  parapet  aunnuiding 
the  BtatM  of  the  Olyminan  Zens  (Pans.  r.  1 1.  §2); 
on  the  chest  of  Cypoelus  he  was  Men  cairying  hea- 
ven and  holding  in  hu  bands  the  golden  ^plea  of 
tha  Hebrides ;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amydae  be  was  likewise  rmreeeoted.  (Pans.  t. 
18. 1 1,  iiL18.|7i  oenp.  Hefier,  in  the  ..U^. 
&bi£Mttay  for  1832,  No.  74,  Ac. ;  E.  Gerhard. 
Ardumont  tmd  die  fi«^>tridmt  Beriin,  1838; 
KuMlilatt  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c ;  O.  Hennann, 
Viuertatio  do  AUamte,  Lipe.  1820.)        [L.  8.] 

ATOSSA  f  Awffa),  the  daughter  of  Cyras, 
and  the  wiie  SDcceesively  of  her  brother  Cambytei, 
of  Snerdis  the  M»gi"",  and  of  Dareioi  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  possessed  great  inflneiwe.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Dem»- 
cedes  [DmmocbsxsJ,  she  is  said  to  hare  urged 
Careiiia  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareina  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Mssiates,  Achaemenes, 
and  Hystaipes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
Tii.  2,3,64,82.971  AeschyLPmoe.)  According 
to  a  tale  related  by  Aspasias  (ad  Aritlot.  Etkie.  p. 
124),  AtosM  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

HellaaicDs  related  (Tatian, «.  G^osc,  init; Clem. 
Aiu.Slnm.  I  n.  907,  ad.  Pat  1829),  that AtosM 
wu  tha  first  who  wrote  ^stles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  (Pialarit,  p.  38£,  &G.),and 
u  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  anth^ticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 
kris.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATIHUS,  a  bmily-name  of  the  Sem- 
prania  pens.  The  Atntini  were  patricians,  and 
were  distiwgnished  lo  tha  eariy  history  of  the  le- 
piiUk ;  hot  after  the  year  b.  c.  880,  no  member  of 
the  ksuljr  is  mentioned  till  s.  c.  S4. 

1.  A.  SxMPRONius  Atratinc^  consnl  b.  c 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vi.  1.)  He  had  the 
chsm  of  the  dty  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Bqulns  waa  fought  (Dionya.  n.  2),  which  is  va- 
lionsly  placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consnl  again  in  491,  when  be  exerted 
himself  with  his  coUeagne  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
com  for  the  people.  (Liv.  iL  34 ;  Dionys.  viL  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Ilemicans  and  Volacions  in 
487,  AtratiDus  was  again  entrosted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionya.  Tiii.  64.)  He  was  intenax 
in  483.   (Dionya.  viiL  90.) 

2.  A  SxHPRoNiua  A.  f.  Atbatinvs,  son  of 
No.  1,  coataiax  tribane  a  c  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  aaBjuces,  he  and  his  coUea^ea  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  qtpointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.7  ;  IHanys,  iL  61i  Diod.  xiL  32.) 


3.  L.  SsMPBONiiia  A.  p.  Atratinu^  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
fbllowing  year  with  P^irins  Mugillaaus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
XL  62,  63  ;  Liv.  ir.  7,  8 ;  Cic  ai  Fam.  ix.  31.) 

4.  A.  SniiPROMua  L.  r.  A.  h.  Atritinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consuhv  tribune  thiee  times,  in 
a  c  425,  420,  and  416.  (Idr.  ir.  SS.44,47} 
Diod.  xiL  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C  SXMPRONIDB  A.  P.  A.  N.  ATRATlNira^ 
sra  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Uvy  (iv,  44) 
the  pairmiit  of  No.  4,  was  consul  s.  c.  423,  and 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscianst 
Throngh  his  negligence  aud  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  waa  nved 
only  tliroiigh  the  exertions  of  Sex,  Tempanin^  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  wia  «n* 
decided,  when  night  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  theu  camps,  conudering  it  lost 
The  conduct  of  Atiatinns  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rmoo,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  tha 
tribune  L,  Hortensins,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempaaius  and 
three  others  of  his  coHeagnea,  who  had  served  nader 
Atntinns,  and  had  bSea  elected  tribsnaa.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atntinna  wna 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  It.  87— 
42,  44;  Val.  Max.  vi  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  SxuPRONirs  Atbatinua,  nmster  of  the 
horse  lo  the  dictator,  T.  Quisctiua  Cincinnatus, 
B.  c  380.   (Liv.  vi.  38.) 

7.  Lb  SBMPRORira  AnunNvn,  the  aceaier  of 
M.  Caelios,  whom  Cicero  defended.  { Compi  Saet. 
de  Clar,  Ritt.  2.)  In  his  speedi  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Ciooo  speaks  highly  of  Atratinua 
(Pro  Cael.  1,  S,  7.)  This  Atiatinns  is  iqtparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  B.  c.  34,  elected  in  tha 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  tn  his  fitvonr. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliz.  89.) 

ATRAX  f 'Ar^ji,  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bunu 
from  whom  tne  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  (tileph.  fiys. 

He  waa  the  &tfcer  of  Hij^iodamaia  and 
Caeiiis,  the  kiter  of  whom  by  the  will  trf  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man, and  named  Caenos.  (An- 
ttmui.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xil  190,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

ATREIDE3  ('ArpffStir),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  nsed  in  the  singular,  itcmnmonly  designates 
Agamenuum,  bnt  in  ue  plan)  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menekni^  (Horn.  II.  L 
12,  &c :  Hot.  Oarm.  iL  4.  7,  &a)        [U  S.] 

ATREUS  {'Arptit},  a  sod  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia,  a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
ThyestesandNicippe.  [Pblopd.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  &th»  of 
Pkisthenes ;  then  to  ASnpe,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
MeneUus,  and  Anaxilua,  ^ther  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Agahbhnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelt^ia, 
the  daughter  of  his  l«other  Thyestes.  (SchoL  ad 
Burg>.  Oreit.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&G.;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  i.  462.)  The  tragic  &te  of  the 
house  of  Tantahis  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poeta  of  Greece,  favt  tlie  ofteoer  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  l^nds  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  coUeOed  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  orim^  fm  he  and  hk 
brother  Thyestea  were  induced  bj  their  mother 
Hippodimria  to  kill  their  step-fantther  Chrysii^s, 
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the  SOD  of  Pelopa  and  the  nymph  Aziodte  or  Dt- 
nitis.  (Hygin.  J^<A86;  Schol.orf /Tom.  A  ii.  104.) 
AoBording  to  the  Scholiast  oa  Thucydidei  (I  9^ 
who  Metm  hiouelf  to  jiutify  the  Temark  of  hu 
commentator,  it  vat  Pelop*  hinuelf  who  killed 
Chrysippiu.  AtreuB  and  Thyestcs  hereupon  took 
to  Si^t,  dieading  the  conseqaencea  of  their  deed, 
atf  acewdiDg  to  the  tiadition  of  Thncydidea,  to 
escape  the  &te  of  Chrysippua.  Sthenelua,  kinff  of 
Mycenae,  and  hnsbond  of  their  sitter  Nicippe  (the 
SchoL  on  Thacyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  innted 
^em  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  reudence.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterward*  Euiysthaos,  the  ion  <^  Sthenelas, 
maidtftd  oat  apinit  the  Heradrida,  ha  antmatad 
the  goremmait  vt  Mycenae  to  hi*  imcla  Atnns; 
and  after  the  fell  of  Euiystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  eocceasor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalni.  Tkyestes  seduced  Aarope,  the  wiUs  of 
Atiena,  and  id>bed  him  also  «f  the  luib  wiUi  the 
golden  6eece,  the  gift  of  Hemea.  (Etutsth.arf/fiMi. 
p.  164.)  For  ibu  crime,  Tbyestes  was  expelled 
firom  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleitthenes,  the  son  <^  Atreaa, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  hia  own  diild,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreua.  Atreus  howerer  slew 
the  emina^,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contiadietton;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  drcumatances,  hie  wife  Aifrope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduoed*  cannot  hare  been  the  widow 
of  Pleiathenes.  (Hygin.  HA.  86;  SchoL  ad  Horn, 
a.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
takiif  nrenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreua  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  pbued  it  before 
ThycMoe  n  a  meal  After  Thyestes  had  cataii 
Bonw  of  it,  Atieus  ordered  ^e  aims  and  bmea  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyeatea,  stmck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  houae  of  Tan- 
tolua  and  fied,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  bee 
from  the  fiightfiil  scene.  (Aesdiyl.  ^^ant.  1598; 
Soph.  Ji  1266.)  The  kingdam  of  Atmos  was 
now  visited  b;  aeaicity  and  bmine,  ud  the  om- 
cle,  when  consulted  about  the  means  of  aTerting 
the  cahunity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  ^ughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopa  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aepsthns),  the  exposed  hun.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  ihepherda,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Au«n«,  on  bearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Ajfom.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  waa  V"****^  with  his  fiither 
Thyeates  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther undl  he  had  grown  np  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menehtus  had  grown 
m,  Atfena  sent  them  out  in  saarch  Thyestes. 
They  fbimd  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  bad  him  impisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  &ther ;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thjrtatoa, 


and  slew  Atnns  hhnsd^  who  was  just  offering  np 
a  sacrifice  »  the  OM-coaaL  (Hygin.  Fab.  80.) 
The  tomb  of  Atrens  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniat.  (iL  16.  §  5.)  The  treaanry  cf  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  irriiich  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (L  &),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  stiU 
(Miiller,  Ordl&m.  ^  289)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
MuUer  there  deeenbes  are  ^ve  gnoud,  whereas 
Paosamas  calls  th«  bnilding  iw4i/tua.      [L.  S.] 

Q.  ATRIUS,  waa  left  on  the  ccwt  in  &itain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  &  c;  54,  while  Gaeaar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  conntnr. 
(Caes.AO.v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Rtsnan  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey^  P">^,  Mid  was  taken  priannr  hj  Cnenr 
in  AsicB,B.c.47,  bnthiili&wwnated.  (Caaa. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATR0METU3.    [Axbchinbs,  p.  36,  h.] 

ATROPATES  {'Arpowinif\  called  Alre^  by 
Diodorus  (rviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  at 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  AbdM,  together 
wiA  the  CadnaU,  Albani,  and  Swesinaa,  at  the 
battle  of  Onagamela,  B.C.  881.  After  the  death  of 
Danuus,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Anian,  liL  8,  iv.  16.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Podiocas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Snsa  in  B.  a  824 ;  and  he  racei^  from  hie  bther> 
in-law,  after  Alexander^  death,  the  province  tite 
Greater  Media.  (Anian,  viL  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4 ; 
Diod.  t.  e.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  wmch  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  at  Stisbo.  (Strak  xi  p.  S23.) 
It  was  reUted  by  some  anthon,  that  Atnmtea  on 
one  occasion  piesentad  Alexander  widt  a  hondted 
women,  sud  to  be  Amaaons ;  but  Afiin  (viL  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOa  IMoiRAS.] 

ATTA,  T.  QUIXCTIUS,  aRomao  comicpoet, 
of  whom  vi^  little  more  ia  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Bone  in  n.  c.  78,  and  was  bmed  at  tke 
second  milestone  en  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  i»  Eiueb.  Otrvn.  01.  175,  3.)  Hie  nroame 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Featos  (k  w), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  dreonututoe 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Homea  aDndea 
in  the  lines  {E^  ii.  1.  79), 

"  Recte,  necne,  crocom  floresqve  fsraaiMrf  Atlae 

Fabola,  li  dufaitem;'* 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetohed,  that  we  ara 
unwilling  to  bther  it  upon  Horace.  It  appeara, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  p(^ular  in  hia  time.  Atta 
is  dso  mentitHied  by  Ftonto  (p.  95,  ed.  Bom.);  bat 
the  pMsage  of  Cicero  (pro  Seiio,  51),  ia  whidL  hit 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atto  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togaiM  tabemana* 
(INomedes,  iii  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fnigmenU 
of  the  following  {days  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  ^ecUtina  (QelL  viL  9 ;  Diomed.  iiL  p.  487); 
Aqmu  CalidM  (Non.  Marc  p.  133.  11,  189.7); 
Goadliatria  (Gell  vii.  9);  LuntAratio  (Non.  Marc 
p.  468.  22);  Mater^ara,  though  this  was  pobaUy 
written  by  Afranios,  aitd  is  wron^y  aaoibed  to 
Atta  (Schol  Ciuqu.  ad  Hor.  £^  il  I.  80);  Mega- 
iaima  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Ed.  viL  33) ;  Soenit  (Pris- 
dan,  m  p.  764);  St^^Seatio  (Maenb.  SaL  iL  14); 
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Tin  Prcfitbem.  (PriMua,  tuL  p.  828.)  The 
fragmenU  of  Atta  m  cdlectod  hy  Botbe,  in  PvSL 
Seok  Lot  ToL  T,  par.  u.  p.  97,  ftc ;  compare  Wd- 
chert,  Po£t.  Lai.  BeUqMrne,  u.  345. 

ATTAGI'NUS  CArrayW),  the  son  of  Pluy- 
Don,  one  of  th*  leading  men  in  Thebn,  betrayed 
Tbebes  to  Xerxes  on  hu  inruion  of  Greece  (Pans. 
TiL  10.  i  1),  and  took  an  aetive  part  in  hvonr  of 
the  PflTBians.  He  inrited  Mudoains  and  fifty  of 
the  DoUeit  Peisiam  in  fail  axmj  to  a  apfendid 
fanqwt  at  Thebei,  •bordy  before  the  battle  of 
Phteea,  b.  c  479.  AAar  ttie  battle,  the  Giedu 
nardwd  ■gamat  Tbebei,  and  reqnired  Attaginoe, 
irilh  the  other  partinni  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  np  to  them.  Thia  was  at  first  refiued ; 
bat,  after  the  dty  had  been  besieged  for  twen^ 
day%  his  fidlow-dtizena  determined  to  comply  with 
the  deotands  of  the  Gieeka.  AttaginuB  made  his 
BM^a,  but  bk  &mflj  wne  handed  orer  to  Pauar 
niai,  wbo  illiniiiwiil  tbem  witbont  injury.  (Herod. 
ix.  IS,  8fi,  88 1  Athen.  It.  pL  148,  a.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL,a  jndge  aodpn- 
eonsol  nnder  Michael  Dueaa,  emperw  ^  the  &st, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  d.  1073,  a 
wmk  containing  a  ayston  of  law  in  95  titles,  onder 
the  nana  wilq^  Mfuaiv  ^fiw  wpBTfutrunfi  This 
work  was  trandatad  into  LaUo  1^  LnndaTuiB, 
and  sdited  by  him  in  the  bqinning  of  the  second 
Tohune  of  his  collection,  Jm  Gratm-Sommim, 
If  it  is  ajxwat,  as  might  be  inferred  fnxa  the  title, 
BO  one  has  yet  nbterred  the  fact  or  discoTwed  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  writtea  Tloiiifia  wofuxJr  is 
■soally  translated  opm  da  Jun.  The  bistotiana  of 
Roman  kw  before  Hitter  (Ritter,  ad  tMue.  Hid. 
J.  A.  {  406)  wrote  w6nitui  for  woi^pa.  Thoe  are 
many  manascripta  of  the  work  in  szislence,  which 
difiei  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
LemchiTins.  (bch,  ^ut  J.  A  p.  682.)  It  may 
be  mentioned  diat  eztiaets  from  a  similar  oon- 
tempotaiy  work,  ff^Mnfiir  tAt  t^fum,  by  Michael 
PseUns,  are  gircn  by  Leonclarios  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  |»intad  as  if  they  were 
prose,  wheieaa  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
voAtrural  orf^oc,  or  popnlar  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  ""p**""'  is  sni^ioscd  to  supply  the  ^aca  of 
qnanti^.  [Pskllus.]  (HeimbMA,  Ameedota,  i. 
125-6  ;  C  E.  Zachariae,  Rvtoriaa  Jmrit  Gram- 
A>M<Mt<MNca/w,p.71,Heidelberg,1839.)[J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  ('ArraXtcsr).  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  coomientary  on  the  Aphorums  of  Hippo- 
oates,  which  is  now  lost.  His  date  is  very  jmatr- 
tain,  aa  he  k  mentioned  only  in  the  prekce  In  the 
Counentary  on  the  Aphorisms  Usely  ascribed  to 
OribaainB,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Chrut.  [W.  A.  a] 

ATTALUS  fATToAot).  1.  One  of  thegenenk 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  maiiied  in  b.  c.  337-  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  3),  and  in  oca  paaoqe  of  Diodoras 
(xrii.  2),  uie  bnlber  of  Ckopatn  \  bnt  tbk  u  on- 
dsnbtedV  •  miitokei  (Won.  od  Diad.  zri.  93, 
xrii.  2.)   At  tbe  fesdnties  in  c^bradai  of  tbe 

*  The  quatdUji  of  the  nsme  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  editim  of 
Itfudavins : 

'0  MixB^A  iminKTot  'ArroAsufrtrf. 
In  some  MSS,  the  name  in  the  title  <^  the  wnk 
u  ipdled  'ATraAWr^t.   It  u  derived  from  tbe 
pkea  Attah. 


maniage  of  his  niece.  Attains,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  eaUed  upon  the  cvnipany 
to  beg  rf  the  gods  a  legitimate  {ytrivm)  success^ 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  tbe  wiath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  and  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  01ynt|nas  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (PloL  AU*.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  thovgfa  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  iimuence  of  Attains  does  not  aiq>ear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip^  connexkm  with 
Attains  not  only  thus  mWTed  him  in  fismily  di»- 
sensiona,  bat  eTsntnally  coat  faim  bk  lift.  Attsltu 
had  inflicted  a  grieroos  ontnge  upon  Pansanks,  a 
youth  of  noble  fiunily,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pauianias  complained  to  Philip ;  bat,  as 
ne  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself  and  aeoordingjy  aasassinetfiil  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  B.  c  830.  [Philit.]  (ArisL 
i*o^  V.  8.  g  10;  IMod.  xvL  98;  Plut  AU*.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Ask  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  anne  troop*,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Qrsdc  dties  in  Weelm  Ana  to  tbe  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Died.  xn.  91 ;  Jastin,  iz.  3.)  Attains  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefine  entoed  very  readily  into  the  [Kopositioti 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  sgainst  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistmsting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavonred  to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
aant  bim  tbe  letter  vrtiieh  be  had  received  from 
Demoetbeoea.  This,  however,  produced  no  chaiue 
in  tbe  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previouu^y 
seat  Hecataeus  into  Ana  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
tains, and  convey  him  to  Maeedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  aoeompliuMd,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca> 
tens  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  ud 
had  him  essasiinated  privatdy.  (Diod.  xvii  2, 
3.6.)  , 

2.  Son  tX  Andromenes  the  Stym[4taeaD,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  oflScera,  was  acrosed  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  «&  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  cons^iBef  eC  Philotas,  B.  a  S30,  bat 
was  acquitted,  fa^etber  witb  kk  brotber^  [Amvn- 
TAB,  No.  4.]  la  &  c.  328,  Attains  was  left  witb 
Piriyqiercbon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  witb 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
againit  the  &<^iana  f  Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  nk  enedition  into  India, 
and  was  emfdoyed  in  aeveni  important  dntka. 
(Anian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander^  but  Ul- 
nesa,  b.  c.  32S,  be  waa  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  nij^t  in  tbe  temple  of  Seiuus 
at  Bal^lon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  cankd  into  the  ten^lb  (Ar- 
rian,  vii.  26.) 

^ter  tbe  death  of  AkxandM',  Attahu  jmned 
Podiccai,  lAum  sister,  Atalante,  be  bad  mszried. 
He  accompanied  bis  brothe^in-kw  in  his  onfertn- 
nate  campaign  uunst  ^ypt  in  B.  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccaa,  all  hu  friends  wm  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atahmte,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  eseap^  his 
wife's  fete  in  consequence  his  absence  with  tbe 
fleet  at  PelnsioDL  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyie, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  be«n  depo- 
sited. Thess,  which  amoonted  to  as  nrach  as  800 
talents*  ware  sotnndend  to  bim  \tj  ArdEekBa, 
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wIm  bad  been  spfwinted  goremoT  of  the  town,  and 
by  meuu  of  theoe  he  loon  fbiuid  himielf  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  bone.  He  renumed 
at  Tjn  for  101118  tine,  to  coUect  the  frienda  of 
PodiGcu  who  had  fla^od  fi»m  the  uny ;  but 
then,  imtead  of  uniting  Ua  fimes  immediately  wiUi 
tboae  of  Alcetao,  the  brother  of  Perdiccaa,  he  niled 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  iarolTed  ia 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodian^  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defested  in  a  N*-6ght.  (Diod.  xriii.  37 ; 
Arrtaa,  op.  FkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a^  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  thia,  he  joined  Aloetas;  bnt  their  united 
were  defeated  In  Piaidia  by  Antuomu,  who 
bad  tha  conduct  of  the  war  againit  wt  party  of 
Perdiccaa.  Alcetaa  ese^wd  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  others  was  taken  j^iioner.  (Diod.  xriii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  &  c  820;  and  he  and 
his  oranpaniona  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  c  317, 
whu  th^  eontriTed  oa  one  oeoaaion  to  orerpoww 
thcdr  ^uaida,  and  obtain  poaaeanon  of  the  astle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  conM 
effect  their  escape,  the  caatle  was  aorronnded  with 
troops  from  the  neigkboorhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
bnt  at  length  were  obliged  to  yietd  to  mpeiior 
nornbere.  (Diod.  ziz.  16.)  We  do  ttot  hear  of 
Attains  aft^  this :  his  daughters  wen  with  Olyiu- 
pins  in  &  c  317.  (Diod.  xix.  85.) 

3.  Airian  npealu  (ii.  9,  iiL  12)  of  an  Attains  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  AgriaaiaiuinAIezander^ 
anny  at  the  batdea  of  lasna,  K  c.  38S(  and  Onagft- 
mda,  B.  c.  381.  He  seems  to  ba  a  difiarait  person 
from  the  son  of  Andtomanea. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  in&ntry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C:, 
323t  the  in&ntiy  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
langements  made  by  Alexander's  ganeiala ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued.  Attains,  aoeoiffing  to 
Justin  (xliL  8)  sent  pnrsona  to  m order  Pordiecaa, 
though  this  is  genemly  attiUmted  to  Heleagar. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  aimy 
at  Triparadinu  after  the  d»th  of  Perdiccaa  in  B.C. 
321.  (ATriam<^.i>Aof.Cod.92.p.71,h.I0.)  It 
is  eTident,  fma  both  at  these  dccomalatioeii  that 
this  Atlaliu  onut  he  a  diflenst  penon  from  tha 
aon  of  AndnmHoei. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  du«e  kings  of  Per- 
gamus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  Uie  cousin  of Antiodius  the  Great).  [EuifXNia.] 
He  sQcceeded  bis  counn,  Enmenea  I.,  in  b.  c.  241. 
He  was  tha  first  of  the  Asiatic  piincea  who  tcd- 
tared  to  make  head  against  tha  Ganla,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  dedeive  victory.  After  this  sncoesa, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ; 
Paus.  i  8.  §  1,  X.  \&.  §  8;  Liv.  xxxnii.  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii  24),  and  dedioded  a  amfaitimd  repre- 
sentation of  his  victoiy  in  the  AcropoBs  at  Atbeni. 
(Paos.  L  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  femily  of  the  Seleuddae,  and  in  &  c. 
229  conquered  Antiochns  Hierax  in  several  battles, 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Euteb.  Oraec  p.  186 ;  Euseb.  Chroit. 
Arm,  p.  847.)  Before  tiie  accession  of  Seletwiia 
Cernnnns  (&  c,  236),  fae  bad  made  himself  maater 
af  the  wh^e  of  Ana  Minor  west  of  mount  Taoina. 
Sekucus  immediately  atta^ed  him,  and  by  &  c. 
221  Achaeus  [AcHAiin]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itael£  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Bho- 
dhui  and  BynoliaeB(&c  220),  Attala  look  part 


with  tha  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
aboat  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  nnaUe  to  render  than  anyeffeo- 
tire  aasialance.  In  &  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  n^wi"!*  maroananai,  be  recovered  aaveral 
citiea  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  distticta,  bat 
was  ah^iped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  as 
edipea  <tf  the  son,  which  so  aiamed  the  Oaols, 
that  they  refnsed  to  proceed.  (Pdyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  B.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Aatiodiaa  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v,  107.) 
In  a  c.  211*  he  jonad  uw  alUaaeo  of  the  Rcnana 
and  Aetcdiana  ^dnat  Philip  and  die  Achaeaoa. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrriuaa,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpidns  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegioa,  in  207  he  Peparetbus, 
aasisted  in  the  cloture  of  Orens,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  n^i* 
bootfaood  of  thia  town,  fae  narrowly  escaped  foiling 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Pruaiaa, 
king  of  Bithjmia,  had  invaded  Peigamoa,  he  re- 
tomed  to  AsiiL  (Liv.  xxvii  29,  30,  33,  xxviiL 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.206,  in  obedimiea  to  an  injunction  of  tha 
Sibj^line  books,  the  Rouana  aant  an  embaaqr  to 
Asia  to  bring  aw^  the  Idaeaa  Mother  from  Pea- 
onus  ia  Phrygia.  Attahis  received  them  giudously 
and  asusted  them  in  procoring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symboi  cc  tbe  goddeab  (lav.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  mtendpaaBa  broo^  ahont  in 
204,  Pnniaa  and  Attadu  wan  iaelnded,  the  tm- 
ma  as  the  allT  <rf  PhiUp,  the  latter  as  the  ally 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  Ineaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Phibp  and  tha  Rhodians,  Atta- 
ins took  part  with  the  latter ;  and  in  b.  c.  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  imvagad  his  tetritoriea,  but  was 
anahla  to  take  the  d^y  <k  Pergaaina,  A  asa-fig^ 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  comlnoed  fleets  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  foot  defeated  with  conude- 
rable  loia,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attains,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  for,  was  oompdled  to 
abandim  bis  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineftotoal  attempt  upon  Penamns, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1—8 ;  Liv.  xzxu.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalna,  at  tha  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athena,  where  the  Boat  flat- 
tering faonoura  were  paid  him.  A  naw  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athena 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xrL  25, 26 ;  Liv. 
xxxL  14,  15  ;  Pans,  i  5.  §  5,  8.  g  1.)  In  tbe 
same  year,  Attalus  niade  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abydoa,  which  was  besit^ed  PhiUp. 
(Polyb.  xvi. 25, 30-34.)  In  the  caiipai|tn  of  199, 
be  joined  the  Ronmna  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Orens  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 

xxxi.  44—47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Ana  to 
repel  the  aggressious  of  Antiochns  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  Init  waa  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
nonstranccs  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxL  45—47) 

xxxii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attahis  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  A^na.  In  the 
spring  of  197)  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  hia 
speedi  was  atroek  with  api^ln^.  Ha  waa  con- 
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TCjed  to  Pnigainiu,  and  died  the  aime  yrar,  in  the 
Kventj-Moond  year  of  hie  age,  after  a  reign  of 
fcrty-foHT  yean.  (Ut.  xxzii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xzxiiL  2,21;  Polyb.  zrii  2,8, 16,  ZTiu.24,  xxiL 

2,  Sic.)  A>  a  mler,  hia  ctnidnct  vaa  marked  by 
wiadom  and  jtistiee ;  be  waa  a  &ithiiil  ally,  a  gene- 
nma  fcicod,  and  an  aftbetionata  haAaad  and  fa- 
ther. He  oiGoiuaged  the  art*  aod  lOMioea  (Diog. 
Laert.  It.  8 ;  Athen.  zr.  p.  697;  PHn.  H.  N.  ml 
74,  xzzir.  19.  S  24,  xxzr.  49.)  By  hit  wife, 
ApoUoniaa  or  ApoUonii,  be  had  Mr  •(»■:  Eunanea, 
who  raeceeded  him,  Attahii^  niktMrae,  and 
Athenaeu, 

II.  Sunaaed  Phiudblfbdi^  ma  Oe  aeeoid 
■oBoCAttaliuI.,andwaaboniIaa.c.2(Hk.  (!«• 
ctao,  Maenb.  12 ;  Strah.  xiii.  p.  624.)  Before  hia 
accearinn  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  eu- 
jdoyed  by  hii  brother  Enmenea  in  military  openr 
tioBa.  In  a  c  190,  during  the  abeenoe  trf  Enma- 
nea,  he  nnated  an  iuTanmi  of  Sdeuma,  the  ton  of 
Andochui,  and  waa  afterwarda  preeent  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Si^laa.  (Liv.  zzxriL  IB,  43.)  In 
a  c  189,  he  accompanied  the  ccmnil  Cn.  Manlina 
Vulao  in  hie  expedition  into  Galatia.  (liv.  xxxriiL 
12;  Polyb.zxii.22.)  In  182,  he  lemd  hia  hro- 
thw  in  hia  war  with  Phanaeea.  (PoIybi.zzT.4,6.) 
In  171,  with  Ennenea  and  AtheoMva,  ka  jabed 
the  ctnanl  P.  Lidnioa  Craaasa  in  Gnseak  (Lir. 
:diL  55,  58,  65.)  He  waa  aereial  timea  aoit  to 
Roue  aa  ambaMador :  in  b.  c.  19*2,  to  annoance 
that  Antioehna  had  croaaed  the  Helleapott  (Lit. 
zzxT.  83);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Enme- 
■ea  and  Phamacea {Po^b.  zzT.  6);  i&167,tooon- 
gtatulate  the  Romana  mi  tkdr  fietwy  otarPaiHna. 
Eununea  being  in  ill-fiiTaar  at  Rome  at  thia  time, 
Atlolua  waa  eDcouraged  with  hopea  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  bimaelf ;  bat  waa  indnoed,  by  the  re- 
monatianoea  of  a  {jiyncian  named  Stmtiaa,  to 
abandon  hie  deaignb  (Lir.  xIt.  19,20;  PolyU 
ZZ&  1— U  In  164  and  160,  he  waa  again  aent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  zuL  9,  zxzii  3,  fi.) 

Attalua  anceeeded  hia  brother  Eumenea  in  b.  c 
159.  Hia  first  undertaking  waa  the  reatoration  of 
Ariarathea  to  hia  kingdom.  (Polyb.  zzxii  23.) 
In  156,  he  waa  attacked  by  Pruiaa,  and  found 
himaelt  emntalled  to  call  in  the  aaaiitaDce  of  the 
Bomana  and  hia  allia^  Ariaatbea  and  Mithridatea. 
In  a  c.  154,  Pmnaa  waa  eompelled  by  the  threata 
of  the  Romana  to  gtant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
talua for  the  loaaeane  had  auatained,  (Polyb.iiL5, 
xzzii.  25, &C.,  zzziii.  1, 6, 10,  II;  Appian,  Jlfidlr. 

3,  &c;  Diod.  zzxl  Exc.  p.  569.)  In  152,  he  lent 
aome  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Baloa  in  naoiping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Porphyr.  op.  Etueb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin. xxxT.  1),  and  in  149  he  aanated  Nicoioedea 
against  his  father  Pmnaa.  He  waa  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conqnoed,  Diegylia,  a  Thia- 
dan  jHtinoe^  the  &thra-in-law  «f  Pmnaa  (Diod. 
xxxiii.  Exc  p.  595,  Ac. ;  Stiafa.  ziiL  p.  634),  and 
aent  aome  anziUary  troopa  to  the  Rontaas,  which 
aanated  them  in  expelling  the  paendo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  L  c;  Paua.  Tii.  16.  §  8.) 
Dnring  tfie  latter  part  of  bis  life,  he  reaigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopoemen. 
(Pint  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philade^hia  in 
Lydia(Steph.Bys.(.v.)  andAttaleiain  Panphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encaniagsd  the  arts  and 
aciencea,  and  waa  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
onbnndery.  (Plin.  H.  A^.  Tii.  39,  xxxt.  36.  g  19, 
TiiL  74 ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  zit.  p.  634.)  He 
died  a  c  138,  aged  d^ty^^wa 


III.  Svnnmed  PHlLOll■TOl^  was  the  son  of 
Eumenea  II.  and  Stratonice,  daoghter  of  Ariara- 
thea, king  of  Cappadoo*.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
waa  brought  to  Rnne  (a  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  witn  Alexander  Balaa. 
He  auoeeeded  his  nncle  Attahia  II.  ac.  138.  H« 
ia  known  to  na  ehieAy  Sn  tke  oxtniTagance  ot  hn 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  hia  idationa  and  frienda. 
At  laat,  aeiied  with  ranorao,  be  abandoDod  all' 
public  bnaineaa,  and  devoted  hinaelf  to  scolptore, 
statoary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  a  c.  1 33  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seised  in  consequence  <tf  expoainq|  himself  to  the 
•an^  laya  while  engaged  in  cnctnw  a  nwmmant 
to  his  nother.  In  oia  will,  he  mwu  the  Romana 
hia  haira.  (Stiab.  xiiL  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xxxiiL  16; 
Jnatin.  xxxri.  14;  Diod.  xxxiT.  Exc.  p.  601; 
Varra,  A  H.  PraeC;  CdnmeU.  i.  1.  §  8;  Plin. 
H.  N,  ZTiii.  5 ;  Lir.  E^rit.  58 ;  Pint  7i6.  OraedL 
14;  VolLPaLiL4;  Fh>nu,iL20;  Ap^m-JWOr. 
62,  BttLOh.j.i.)  Hia  kiiwlon  waa  cUaaai 
by  Aristonicoa.  [Arvtohicijs.)  [C.P.U.] 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  fint  raiaed  to  that  oKta 
porely  by  tke  iraaence  of  barfaariana.  He  waa 
bom  in  Ionia,  brought  up  aa  a  Pagan  (Philoa- 
toisina,xii.  3),Bnd  received  bfp**""  from  an  Arian 
bianop.  (8oioin«i,  HiiL  EccL  iz.  9.^  Having  be- 
come aenator  and  praefeet  tfie  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric^  second  nege  of  Rome,  he  waa,  after  the 
Bunender  of  the  plaot^  declared  snperor  W  tha 
Gothic  king  and  hia  anny,  in  the  plaoe  tA  Hono- 
ring and  oondietad  1^  than  In  atate  to  RaTinna, 
whwe  ho  aant  an  inanlting  meaaage  to  Hosorina, 
commanding  him  to  Tacate  the  tluona,  amputate 
hia  eztranitiea,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  iaiand. 
(Pbiloatonius,  xiL  3.)  But  the  onioD  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  hia 
reign,  by  propoaing  to  reanoez  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (SomBon,/ffU.Ai)tut  6),  and  ktar 
by  adopting  measures  without  A1arie*a  adTiea,  in- 
dnoed the  Gothic  diief  to  depoae  him  on  the  plain 
of  Arimisum.  (Zo«Bntt,Tt.  6 — IS.)  After  the 
death  of  Ahtrk,  tw  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
pbuB,  whom,  aa  empoor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestica,  and  whoae  noptiab  with  Placidia  ha  ce- 
lebrated aa  a  niorieian.  He  waa  again  pat  fbrwaid 
by  Atanlphna  as  a  rival  empnor,  dniing  the  inanr- 
rection  of  JoTinna,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apwi  PkoL  p.  58),  waa  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  befm  the  tribunal  <rf  Hono* 
riua,  wns  cmidemned  to  a  sentrawe  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorina  in  his  former  proa* 
perity,  Tia.  the  amputation  of  hia  tknmb  and  foiv 
finger,  and  perpetual  bamdunent  to  the  island  nS 
Lipari,  a.  a  416.  (Philoatoigiua,  zti.  4,  with 
Godefroy'a  DiaaertationB.) 

There  ia  in  the  British  Moaeum  a  rilver  coin  of 
thia  empera,  race  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Alfaano,  and  anmwaed  to  be  nnique.  It  is  remark- 
able a*  ezoeoding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  wdgha  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
qsqbI  numismatic  language  woold  be  represented 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obvem  ia,  pnucoa  ATTALva.  r.  f.  auo., 
ft  pntono  of  Attune,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  paazla  round  hia  fbrshead, 
and  the  /iahniai«aafMMi  faataned  amaa  die  rig^t 
shoulder  with  the  usual  buUa. 

The  lerersa  ia,  utncTi.  Bona,  astkiuia.  a  M. 
Ramai  bdmatad  and  diaped  to  the  ttttf  aii- 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  ude 
wiui  lioni'  head* ;  in  the  right  hand  >he  holda  a 
globe,  on  which  a  Bmall  Victor;  \%  itanding  and 
holding  in  her  lig^t  band  a  cnwn  and  in  her  left  a 
bmnch  of  palm ;  the  reata  npon  a  apear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  isrerted.         [A.  P.  S.] 


A'TTALUS,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philoiopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  waa  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejaniu,  and  reduced  to  coltivate  the 
gnnnd.  (Senec.  Snat.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  {Bp.  108),  who  frequently 
quotei  him,  and  speakB  of  him  in  die  higheot  tenniL 
(Comp.  NaL  Qiw«t  ii.  50,  9,  63,  67,  72,  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  dewribea  him  {Suai.  Lc) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  fiu  the  acntest 
l^iloioiAer  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
wok  hit  on  lightning  (JVa£.(^«aerf.iL  48);  and 
it  is  mpposed  tEat  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
TtapotfUM  referred  to  by  Heiycliitis  («.r.  Kofl^w) 
as  written  by  one  Attains. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  secoud  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  giandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hermocrates.  (Philostr.  Ftf. 
ii.  26.  §  2.)  His  name  occnrs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  whidi  an  fignied  in  Olearius's  edition 
of  Philostratua  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA02  20HZ.  TAH  HATPIZI 
2MTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted, "  Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  natiTe  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  hare  adopted  him  as  a 
citiien. 

ATTALTJS  CATToAof),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  centnry  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranns,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  <tf  the 
Methodtci.  He  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  (is  Mdk. 
Med.  xiiL  15.  toI.  x.  p.  910,  &c)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'TTALUS  (  'AttcAoi),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andngatiius.  Pansanias  (ii.  19.  §  S) 
mentions  «  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Aim,  whkh  waa  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  finmd  ma  a  stitoe  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Aigoo  (Beckb,  Corp.  Int. 
No.  1 1 46),  and  OD  •  bast.  ( Welcker,  KunsU^'aU^ 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTIS  fAT^ij  or'Arru),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cnnans,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  ActacB,  waa  beUered  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  L  2,  §  5.)  The  two  biids  into  which 
Fhilomde  and  her  sister  ProeDe  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.2.)  [L.S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trqan,  Attianaa,  in 
canjnnetion  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  his  ao- 
cession  enrolled  Attionns  in  the  seitate,  made  him 
pmefectns  praetorio,  and  conferred  npon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  cunnil^hip.    He  subsequently  &11, 


ATTICUS. 

however,  nnder  the  displeasnm  of  the 

(Spart.  Hadr.  ),  4,  8,  15;  Dion  Cass.  Ldx.  1.) 

ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomponiub.] 
_  A'TTICUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
dan  of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Qnintilian.  (Seuec^ 
Smu.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  )»abop  of  Conhtantinoplb,  waa 
bom  at  Sehaste,  now  Siras,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Enstathius,  % 
celebnted  bishop  of  that  sect  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  aoe  of  manhood,  he  confiwmed 
to  the  orthodox  chum  He  waa  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  fiunous  Chrysostom,  he  rided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Anacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chryaostom,  AtUcus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exik  was  still 
living.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Soaataa  and 
SostHDien,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  vS  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affiura  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable;  his  preaching,  we  an  tcU,  waa  not 
^tnwtire.  His  general  mamm  was  eztremdy 
winning,  and  he  was  particalariy  distinguished  for 
bis  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  feminc  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  loige  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
Uopins,  the  biahop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecdcnasticd  History  of  Sociates.  In  hia 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novations,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
though  he  condemned  thur  lenas  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  CoelestiuK, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagius,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chiysostom  in  the  diptydu  or  church  regis- 
ters. In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  diurchea.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
havefonlold  hia  own  death :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  nu»e  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Callioptos  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  antnmn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-fint 
year  of  tiis  efMscopate.  Oennadius  informs  us  that 
ne  wnte,  in  oppoution  to  the  Nestorion  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  FkU  ei  VirytMitaU,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Regmat,  that  ia,  to  the  daughters 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcaditis.  This  work  has 
perished ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  bos 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces :  1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  fidlow  his  own  examfde,  and  inswt  the 
name  of  Chryaostom  in  the  sacnd  tables.  This  is 
pnserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Nicephoms 
CallistL  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio- 
fiius.  3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
m  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  uid  Theodoret, 
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Mid  the  ^tpeodtx  to  ibe  lets  of  the  eouwil  ttf 
Chalcedon.  (Somtet,  Hitt.  Eed.  tI  20,  vii.  25 ; 
SoEomen,  HvL  EceL  Till  27 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eed. 
T.  3 ;  Maiini  Memttor,  Opera,  ed.  Balnz.  pp.  133, 
184, 185 ;  Oennadina,  dt  Vvrit  IBmtMha,  c  52 ; 
Niceidionia  CoUiati,  zir.  29.)  [J.  M.  M.I 

A'TTICDS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Boman  knight, 
wa*  0D«  of  the  fev  companiotu  whom  Tiberiu* 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
preae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  ye«i>  afierwardi,  a.  d.  32, 
AtticDS  fell  a  Ticdm  to  the  arU  <tf  Sejaniu.  (Tac 
Am.  rr.  58,  n.  10.)  He  ia  iOf^Med  by  Upiins 
to  fatt  the  Mme  aa  the  Attiew  to  whom  two  of 
Orid*!  Efufttlef  from  Pontua  (ii  4,  7)  are  .ad- 
dieaaed. 

A'TTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Peisamui,  a 
pupil  of  Uie  celebrated  Apollodonu  of  Pergamua, 
who  waa  abo  the  totcher  <rf  Aogwtaa.  [Apollo- 
DOiiii%  No.  22.]  He  waa  fawtidf  a  tndier  of 
rbetork,  and  de  aatbw  of  aeraid  woffca,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  hie  maiter.  It  would 
appear  from  his  ■amame  that  he  rended  at  Athena. 
(Strab.  ziii.  p.  625 ;  QniotiJ.  iii.  I.  §  18.) 

A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBFRIUS  CLAU'- 
D1US,  the  moat  cdehrated  Greek  ihetorician  of 
the  aecaod  century  of  the  Chriitian  oa,  waa  bom 
ahont  A.  D.  104,  at  Hacathtoi  in  Attics.  He  be- 
longsl  to  a  Toy  ancioit  fiunily,  which  traced  iti 
origin  to  the  fidmloiu  Aeaddae.  Hit  fiith«r, 
whose  name  waa  likewise  Atticna,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealUiint  men  of  his  age.  His 
aoD  Atticua  Hentdea  afterwarda  incmMed  this 
wealth  by  mairying  tb«  ridi  Annk  Begilla.  Old 
Atdcua  left  in  his  wDl  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receire  yearly  one 
Dtina  out  of  his  property ;  but  hie  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  fire  jninaa  each.  As  AtUcus,  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debu  which 
some  citizens  owed  to  his  &ther,  they  we're  exas- 
perated against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bom  him 
a  grndgt;  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticna  Hendes  received  a  my  cuefbl  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminmt  rhetorieianB  of  the 
time,  inch  as  Scopelianns,  Favorinua,  Secundus, 
and  Polemon,  were  anHmg  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philoeopby  by  Taurus 
Tyrins,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenea  of  CMdna  and  MunatinB  of  Tialles. 
After  complrting  hu  atndiea,  he  mened  a  school  of 
ibetoric  at  Athou,  and  afterwarda  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelins,  who  ever  after  entertained 
■  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Belticius  Toi^ 
quatus;  but  as  Atlicns  cared  more  for  his  &me  as 
»  riietonaan  than  for  htg^  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athena,  whither  be  waa  ftllowed  by  a 
great  number  «J  yonng  men,  and  whither  h.  Tens 
alio  was  sent  as  his  pnpil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius.  For  a  time  Atticna  waa  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towna  in  Asia ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  whm  he  held  this  is  notknown, 
though  it  ia  beOeved  that  it  waa  a.  o.  125  when  he 
hunmfwas  little  man  than  twenty  yean  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  he  performed  the  fimctions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aonlias  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
and  infloenee  of  Atticna  Hendea  did  not  fail  to 


raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotos  and 
Demoetntna  made  themselves  most  conq))cnous. 
His  paUie  as  wetl  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  varioua  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spiead  concerning  him.  Theodotos  and  Demoa- 
tratiu  wrote  qteeehea  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  cmperor*s  suspicion 
respecting  his  eondoct.  Atticns  Herodes,  &ere- 
fore,  found  it  neceasary  to  travel  to  Siiminm, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying ;  be  refuted  the 
accnsationa  of  the  AUieniaa  dMuties,  and  only 
•ome  of  bit  freedmen  wem  nuitfied.  These  ao- 
nt^anees  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  pnbUc  li^,  and  to  spend  hu  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticna  Hecodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  thansdvea  the  juat 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  do  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-conrse  (stadium)  of 
wbjjie  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  til*  magnificent  tiuatie  of  Recilla*  with 
a  loof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberw^,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Connth  ha 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  nce-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital  He 
fiirtiier  restored  with  his  ample  means  sereral 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  ei  f>'Mi-iii'P  ia 
Italy  with  water,  and  hoilt  Triopiun  on  the 
Appian  rood.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmas  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  some  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  bme  over  tbo 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  Vfoa  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  thov  scaredy  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  wpunt  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  diaintereeted  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  fisit  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  atjt  where  the  rbetoridan 
Adrianna  delivend  the  fimenl  oration  over  it. 
Atticns'a  greatest  amiritim  waa  to  shine  aa  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  waa  indeed  so  stiong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  on  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  vraa  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  becauae  hit  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  bsn  unaaccessfnL  This 
More,  howerer,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimnlns 
to  litm,  and  he  beoune  the  gicatest  rtietorician  of 
bis  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  m 
whom  attained  some  d^iee  of  eminence^  His  own 
oratimis,  which  were  delivued  aztcmpnra  and  with- 
ont  preparation,  are  aaid  to  haTO  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (OelL  L  2,  ix.  3,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oraton  for  iti  plraiing  and 
homonioQs  flow,  aa  well  aa  nr  Ua  unplicity  and 
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|»over.  The  loM  of  the  worin  of  Atticoi  renden 
It  impouible  for  na  to  foim  an  iodependent  opinion, 
■nd  BTta  if  they  had  come  down  to  lu,  it  ii  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  u  bTouiably 
as  the  andenta  did ;  for  we  know,  that  althougli  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  beat  Attic  onton, 
yet  he  took  Critiaa  aa  hia  ^nat  model*  Among  hie 
aumerooB  work*  thh  foUowing  only  m  qiedfied  by 
the  ancienta :  L  A6yei  airwrxuiM,  or  apeechea 
which  he  had  deliTered  extempore.  2.  AiaAcC*ir, 
traUiae*  or  dialogoea,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etymologiciim  Magnum 
(fcv.d^pffi)!')  it*pl  ydfuv  trvfiSuifftcBS.  3.  'E(pn)ii4pl9ts, 
or  diaiiea.  4.  "ZruiroKaL  AH  theae  works  are  now 
loat  Then  ezSats  an  ontiMi  vcpl  voAirctiu,  in 
which  the  Tbebana  an  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponneaiana  in  preparing  for  war  againat  Archelaua, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  hai  come  down  to 
na  under  the  name  of  Atticna  Herodes,  But  the 
genuineneaa  of  thia  declamation  b  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  haa  very  little  of  the  chancter  which 
die  andoita  attribute  to  the  mtMy  of  Atticna. 
The  "  Defenaio  Palamedia,"  a  declamation  naaally 
aacribed  to  Gor^pas  the  Sophiat,  haa  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticna  Herodea  by  H.  E.  Foe*  ia  hia 
diaaertation  De  Gorgia  LeaOitU},  &c  Halae,  1828, 
8to.  p.  100,  &c. ;  bat  hie  argument*  an  not  aatia- 
fMtory.  The  declamation  npl  woKmtas  ia  printed 
in  the  oollaetioiu  of  the  Qieek  ontton,  and  alao  by 
B.  KortUo  in  hia  Hendit  Attiei  quae  oipcmwri; 
admomtuM8m§  iSmtlr^  Leipzig,  1801,  Sro.,  which 
work  containa  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  AtUcua 
Herodes.  (Compan  Philoetratna,  PtC  IL  1 ; 
Suid. «.  e.  'HptUris;  Weatennann,  GetA.  der  Oritak 
BemUiamk.  §  90.) 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  aizteenth  century,  1607* 
two  amall  ctuumns  with  inacripdona,  and  two  otfaera 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inacriptioDa,  were 
diacovered  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  TViotnum,  the 
country  seat  of  Atticna,  aboat  three  milea  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  an  not  t^mach  importance, 
bat  the  two  latter  are  of  conndwaUe  inteieat  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verae,  the  one  conaiating 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himaelf  was  the 
author  of  theae  leraified  ioacriptiona ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  tfane  ^ipean  the  name 
Ka^KtMttVy  andt  aa  tiie  o^le  nil  dkticm  of  the 
other  doaely  resemble  that  of  the  fiomer,  it  haa 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  prodnetiona  of 
Marcellua  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  p^wnan  who  lived 
in  the  leian  of  M.  Anreliua.  These  inacripdons, 
which  are  Known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopiao  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Viaoonti  (/naoriimMj  gnoAt  Trv^ea^  am 
ti  ottmBMoid,  Roma.  1794,  feL),  Fiorillo 
{L  c),  in  Bnmck^  AmJaela  (iL  303),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (^jj^pandL  fiOaadSl,  ed.Tauch- 
nitz.)  [L.  S.] 

a'TTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  proetohan  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Aoguatus  he  saw  the  emperor  aacenduig 
np  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  H  46  ;  Suet  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philoaopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Ciiriatian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aureliua.  (SynceU.  vol  L  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindotf.)  EusebiuB  ha*  preserved  [PrtufK  Ev. 
XT.  4 — 9,  &G.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyiy  (lit.  PlaUn.  c  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  it^w^fiaTat  of  a  Platomc  Atticna, 


but  they  may  \mm  been  writtoi  by  thndas 

Atticus. 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POUPO^IUS.  w«a  bon  at 
Rome,  B.  c  109,  three  yean  brfore  Cieero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient eqaestrian  families  in  the  state.  Hia 
proper  name  sftar  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caadliua, 
the  bnthor  of  hia  motber,  was  Q.  Caacilina  Q.  F. 
PomponianUB  Atticus,  1^  whidi  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  be  con^atnlated  htm  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inberiianc*  «  his  ancle.  (Ad  AU.  iiL 
20.)  Hia  surname,  Atticna,  waa  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athena 
and  hia  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lao- 
guAge  and  literature. 

Hia  lather,  T.  Pompomns,  wa*  a  nan  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  poaaeaaed  considaiaUe  pro- 
perty, he  gave  hia  son  a  liberal  edncatioo.  He  was 
educated  ^ng  with  L.  Torquatna,  the  younger  C. 
Maiius,  and  M.  Ctcen,  Mid  was  distinguished 
above  iJl  hia  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  siogreaa 
which  lie  made  in  hu  studies.  Hia  bther  died 
when  he  was  atill  young ;  and  diortiy  after  \a% 
bther's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  ont  Atticna 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  liicnd- 
ship  with  the  Marian  party ;  for  hia  conun  Anida 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpidus 
Rafds,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  SuUa,  and 
Atticna  hinaelf  was  a  penonal  fruaid  of  hia  old 
school-fellow,  tbe  yonnger  Marina.  Ho  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ae- 
cordingly  withdnw  to  Atiiens  in  a.  c.  85,  wiUi 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  proper^,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  stupes.  The  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occauon,  he 
■teadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  eqoestiian  rank,  he  abatunei 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  whidi  all  classes  were  divided  fee  the  next 
fiftyyean.  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  at 
the  most  intunate  terms  with  the  most  distingiush- 
ed  men  of  all  parties ;  and  there  seema  to  have 
been  a  certain  caarm  in  hia  manners  and  oonver- 
lation  which  captivated  all  who  had  intercoune 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Melius  irith  money  in  his  flight,  Sdla  was  so 
much  pleased  irith  mm  on  his  visit  to  Athena  ia 
&  c.  84,  after  the  Mitbridatie  wax,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome ;  and  on  Atticus 
deuring  to  remain  in  Athena,  SuUa  presented  him 
with  the  presents  he  hod  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  tiimd- 
thip  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  &ntna  and  Caaaiua, 
Antony  and  Oetavianaa-  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  bia  friends  waa  Cicero,  whose  oom^Mmdenee 
with  him,  beginning  is  the  year  a  c.  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  dMth,  supplies  as  with 
various  particulars  reflecting  the  life  of  Atticua, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Cicano.  Atticua  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  a.  c 
65,  when  political  affiun  had  become  mom  settled ; 
and  the  day  <rf  hia  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  h»  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways.  During  his  rendence  at  Athena,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeiros,  ia 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hia  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under^ 
taJd^    He  died  in  bl  c  ^2,  at  Uie  ago  of  77,  of 
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Tttotary  ttftmticm,  wh«n  ha  £>iind  that  be  wu 
Kttaded  by  an  inciinble  illneai.  Hu  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  mairied  on  the  12tb  of  Felwiiarj, 
B.  c  56,  when  be  was  fifhr-thne  yean  of  ags, 
bore  Iiim  only  one  diild^  a  uaj^ter,  Pomponia  or 
Caedlia,  whmn  Cicero  •oaMtimei  Attica  and 
Attieola.  (Ad  AO.  vi.  5,  xii.  I,  xiii.  5,  ftc.) 
Umagh  the  inflaence  (tf  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
married  in  tiie  lifie-time  of  her  hther,  probably  in 
BL  c.  36,  to  M.  VipuntaB  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Angnatiu ;  and  the  iaaoe  of  this  mani^e,  Vip«nia 
Agrippina,  was  manned  to  Hberim,  afienmda 
mperor,  by  whom  die  became  the  motliflr  of 
Drusns.  The  liiter  of  Atticm,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brolher  ^  the  «ator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  qnurels 
of  Pomponia  and  ber  haiband  gave  oomiderable 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticna  and  H.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  AtticDi  hj  Cornelius  Napos,  of  wbidi 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticna  was 
sUB  alive  (Nepot,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  nther  as 
a  panegyric  npon  an  intimate  friimd  fNepos,  13, 
Ac;  eunp.  Cic  ad  Att.  xri.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
qiwiking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticos  was  &ttltlets ;  and 
thongA  we  cannot  tnst  implicitly  to  the  parti^ 
BtatemenU  of  hb  panegyrist,  yet  Attictu  could  not 
have  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  to  many 
of  his  ooBtemporariee  without  |ii inning  araiabie 
qnatities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philoaqdiy  Atticw  belonged  to  the  Epienrean 
sect,  and  bad  studied  it  under  Pbaednu,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Sanfeins,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thorousfaly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  apAe  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  waa  a 
dionngh  master  of  his  own  kngage.  So  Urii  an 
epinion  was  entertaiited  hie  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accnstomed  to  tend  him  their  works  fi»  revi* 
sion  and  correction,  and  were  moat  anxious  to  se- 
enre  his  approbation  and  fiivonr.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  hia  own  writ- 
ings here  come  down  to  na.  Of  these  the  most 
inqwulant  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  A»- 
miiit,  which  contained  an  epitome  ot  Roman  hi»- 
tory'from  the  eariiest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic  ad  Alt  xiL  23, 
Orat.  34 ;  Ascon.  in  Fiton.  p.  IS,  m  Chnid.  p.  76, 
ed.  Orelli;  Nepos.  Ummib.  IS,  Altio.  8.)  This 
wdA  waa  paiticniarly  vahiabla  &r  tka  hist^  of 
the  ancieBt  Roman  Suniliea;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  mth  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  bis  ccmtemporaries  to 
draw  ap  genealogical  tables  of  their  femilies,  speci- 
fying wiUi  dates  the  various  public  ofilces  which 
each  bad  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
bles for  the  Junii,  Marcrili,  Falni,  Aemilti,  and 
othera ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
traced  nnder  the  statues  of  distingaished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
thrir  MebievemenU  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  fre^nent  uaatim  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cieero^  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  plain  and  isartiJicial  s^le.  (Cic  ad. 
AH.  ii  1.) 

Atticos  was  very  wealthy.  His  &ther  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  hie  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5, 14);  and  this  property  he 
gnatly  iutwaiid      hu  mnnntik  ^eealatioiis. 


Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  waa 
able  to  invest  large  smns  of  money  ia  tbe  various 
corporations  which  &nned  the  public  revenues ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advandiig  his 
money  np<Hi  istimst  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
econuoical  in  all  hu  hablta ;  hia  monthly  expendir 
ture  was  small,  and  his  iJaves  brou^t  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Ha  had  a  hrge 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  proem  a  libfary  for  hinuelf  at  a  cann»- 
ttAftlj  Mull  eoot,  and  to  aopply  the  pablk  wiA 
books  at  a  profit  Attien%  in  met,  n^^eeted  no 
means  <rf  making  money.  We  raid,  ftr  instance, 
of  his  purduuung  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  othera  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic  ad  AO.  iv.  4,  k) 

(Hiillenuum,  JOiairibt  as  T.  Pow^pomim  AUiaan^ 
Tmj.  ad  Rben.  1 886;  Drnmannli  Jba^  *oL  t.) 

A^ITICUS,  a  QUrNCTIUS,  consul  nActna 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  69,  declared  io 
&Tonr  of  VesposiaD  at  Rome,  and  with  tbe  othco- 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seised  the  CiqHtol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldien  of  Vitellius  ; 
tbe  Capital  waa  burnt  down,  and  Attieus,  with 
most  the  other  leaden  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticos  waa  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
liua ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  C^>itol,  OS  Vitellim  was  anxious  that  his  par^ 
should  not  bear  tbe  o^am  of  this  deed.  (Tae. 
i/Ht  iii.  73—76 ;  Dion  Cam.  Ixv.  17.) 

A^ICU^  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  cobhi)  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  eonsptiaty  of 
Piso  waa  formed  against  Nero,  Attieus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natoial 
talents  [  Piso  was  a&aid  lest  he  might  restore 
Hbarty  or  pfodaim  soom  one  empenr.  Altheurii 
innocent  aa  waa  pat  to  deaA  by  Nan  on  «m 
detection  of  the  conspira^.  Attieus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  inanrcd 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  stiU  (nithar  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
mmrylng  SMilia  Mewallma,  althougk  be  knew 
th^  Nero  waa  among  ha  loTan.  (lab  Amu  zr. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  diadple  of  Apol- 
lodoms  of  Peigamus.  (Senec  Cmttw.  iL  13.  p. 
164.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considenUo 
di^lo^  ^lalding  {ad  QmnHL  iiL  1.  f  18)  eonjee- 
tures  that  he  was  the  son  rfM.  Viptanins  Agr^pA, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pompooius  AUietui^ 
and  that  ha  had  the  surname  of  Altictu  in  honour 
of  his  grsndfiither,  Frsodsen  (M.  V^uamu 
Agr^opOt  P-  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  harabeen  the  &therof  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  an  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  thaaselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert^  opinion 
(Caet.  Ati(pati,  ^  Setiguae,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ou^t 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
ssnius,  [AxTicua,  Dionysius.]  (C<Hnp.  Piderit, 
De  ApoUodoro  Petyammo,       p.  16,  &c) 

A'TTILA  (*ATTifA«  or 'ATTiAat,  German,  Sad; 
Hungarian,  £Uide),*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 


*  Luden  (  TnOtck.  CeicA.iL  p.  568)  conjectures  that 
these  wenall  Qenmn  titlea  «  hmoor  given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  most  fonuid&ble  of  the  isTiden  of  the 
Rom&u  empire,  and  (except  Radagaittu)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  wu  not  only  a  barhnnaii,  but  a 
aavage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  time*  who  has  united  under 
hia  rule  the  Oerman  and  SclaTonic  nations.  He 
wu  the  son  of  Mondzuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Uie  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  io  Oennan  £AkM  (who  died,  amwding 
to  Jomandea,  by  hia  hand,  ia  a.  d.  44A),  at- 
tained in  A.  D.  434  to  the  toTereignty  of  aU  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  Oanl  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desgnignea,  HitL  det 
Hum,  vol.  il  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jot^ 
naades,  As&.  Ost  cc.  35, 37, 49.)  In  thb  posidon, 
PMlly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inqared,  pertly 
mta  hia  own  endeaTouia  to  in  rest  himMlf  in  the 
eyes  of  Chiistendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  AnUchrist  (see  Herbot,  AUSa,  p. 
S60),  and  in  the  eyes  of  hia  own  countrymen  with 
the  iDTiodble  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculoua  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
( Jomandei,  Reb.  CM.  85),  he  gnduUy  owcentisted 
upon  himidf  the  awe  and  fcar  of  the  whole  an- 
cient worid,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  weU-known  epithet  of 
**the  Scourge  of  Ood."  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian inn^ets,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attih  in  any  author  prior  to  the  HuDgaiian  Chro- 
nklM,  wUcB  first  relate  the  story  of  his  reeeiring 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as^viiga 
Dei,"  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  nege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
AtiSa,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
**imminentia  peccatorum  flageUa." 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euzine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  nwotiations  with  Theo- 
dosins  IT.,  whkJi  fU1ow«d  upon  it,  and  v^tch 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
AaimuB  (Priscus,  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (lb.  87-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treatj  wbidi  oeded  to  AttQa 
a  Inge  territMy  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  hii  army.  (lb.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Mareiaa,  the  soooessor  of  Theododna  II.,  to  pay 
the  abore^Dentioned  tribute  (Friscos,  S9,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  pn^MMals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  H»- 
noria.  (Jomandei,  Reff*.  Suce.  97,  Bti.  Gtt.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  His  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  AStins 
and  Tbeodoric  With  an  Immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thorough&re  (Klemm, 
Attiia,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orieans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  AStius,  to 
the  plaini  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  when  ha  wu 


defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fongfat  by  the 
Rmnans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Joman- 
dea,  Rtb.  CM.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatins  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danabe, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  A.  D,  451,  laid  si^  to  Aquileia,  tbra  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  lavaging  the  whole  of 
L<HDbardy,  he  was  thn  wqanttg  to  march  apoo 
Rome,  vriien  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  hia 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
b^un  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stiUed  into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  coold  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  dty,  but  osteuNbly  and 
chiefly  by  hia  oelebated  interview  with  Po^  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienna  at  Peachiera  or 
Ooremolo  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hindos.  (Jomandes, 
Reb.  Get.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  .of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  recnd  of  it  in  the  Rconan  church,  and 
on  Paulas  Diaconns,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  meationa  only  St.  Peter.  (Bannius, 
Amm.  EeeL  a.  d.  4£2l) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  pabee  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doobtfol  story 
in  Jomandea,  <U  Seb.  CM.  43,  of  his  invadon  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remuned 
till  on  the  night  <^  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful giri,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildieo,  Hycoith, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  posnbly  by  her 
hand  (Maroellin.  Cimmietm),  but  pmbab^  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  sav^e 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d,  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous fi^l  of  his  empire  is  vrell  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  th^  same  nig^t,  the  emperor 
Man^  at  Constantint^  dieomed  that  ha  saw 
the  bow  of  Attiht  btwen  asandw.  (Joraandei* 
Btb.  CM.  49.) 

In  person  Attiia  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  statdy  gait,  with 
ahmhead,dariteMBiplezion,flBtnoa^  uinbeaid, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  iriiite  hain, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  biiUianey  and  qnidc- 
ness.  (Jomandes,  RA.  CM.  11;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  hia 
deaigna,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  muianimiQr  which  he 
shewed  totheinnooant  ambasndor  of  TheodonnsII. 
on  discovering  the  empertf*s  ^ot  agvnst  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  waa  inqued  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.  Among  the 
few  personal  tiaite  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
.  tioned  the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  |»ctni« 
at  Milan  whidi  npieaented  the  aubjngation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caeaiw  (Soidaa,  sLv.  K^pumt);  the 
command  to  bum  tiie  poem  of  Marallus  st  nidua, 
who  hod  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chroniclea,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Attiia,  pt  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
&vourable  oman  for  ^poaching  end  of  the 
si^  (Jomandei,  JM.  (M; 42 ;  fmiuf.Bdl.Vaad. 
i.  4);  the  stem  nmplieity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
Imac  (Priscns,  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
ftanenl  {de  on  whidi  to.  bvm  himself  had  the 
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Rooinu  ftcced  hia  «iiBp  at  Ckaloaa  (JonnndM, 
IM.  (ML  40) ;  tba  mjing,  that  no  fortKM  coold 
cxiat  is  tike  empin,  m  wisbcd  to  rase  it ;  and 
the  apeedi  at  Chalttna,  ncocded  by  Jomandea  {RA 
G«L  59),  whidi  containa  part*  too  chazacleristic  to 
kave  boen  forged. 

The  only  pensanait  monamenta  of  his  oncer,  be- 
ridea  itadeabnutiTaiieM,  an  to  be  finmd  i>  the  great 
Bovjid  whidi  he  nfaed  for  t]w  ddnwe  of  liia  amy 
daring  the  u«ge  of  Aqmleia,  and  which  atill  re- 
muna  at  Udine  (Herbnt,  AUila,  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
directly in  tlie  feondation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
noUee  who  fled  fromhianrageain  A.  d.  451.  The 
partial  dewent  of  tkn  Hungarinns  from  the  rem- 
nant of  hia  amy,  though  maintained  atremunuly 
by  Hungarian  hiatoriana,  baa  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writera,  aa  reating  on  inanfficieat  evi- 
denee* 

The  chief  hiatorieid  aathority  fer  hia  life  ia  Prie- 
cna,  eklwr  as  prated  in  Excerpt.  d»  LfgaL  33-76 
(in  the  Bytantine  hiatoiia&e),  or  retaOed  to  na 
JanundeL  (A&GW.mO.)  Bntbehaa 
•lao  become  the  cntie  of  thiw  dtttmct  cycica  of 
tadi^on,  which,  thouh  now  inaeparably  blended 
with  &ble,  fiirnisb  ^impae*  of  historical  trath. 
1.  The  Hungarian  L^nda,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmationa  and  Nicolana 
Olabna,  the  Rnneada  of  Sab^icna  and  the  Decadi 

Bonfinina, — none  of  whidi  are  eatiier,  in  their 
pmeot  fttm,  than  the  twelfth  oentur. 

%  The  Eoeleaiartkal  Legenda,  which  relate  to 
hii  invaaion  of  Gaol,  and  wnich  are  to  be  foond  in 
the  livea  of  Sk  Aniioma,  St.  Semtioa,  8L  Oeao- 
vab,  St.  Lt^oi,  and  8b  Uinh,  in  the  Acts  Sane- 
tomrn. 

S.  The  Oerman  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Nibelangen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pnb- 
Uihed  by  f^acber,  and,  aa  Mr.  Herbert  aappows 
Of.  536),  in  the  nmanoea  about  Arthur.  Sea  alao 
W.  OiMBD'a  Htldmmiffem. 

In  modem  ikAm,  a  ahort  aeconnt  ia  given  in 
Oibbon  (cc  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Encb  and  Oruber'a 
iSbeyof^padM),  and  a  moat  elaborate  one  in  the 
notea  to  Mr.  Herbert*!  ■^ovm  iA  AttUa,  1838,  and 
in  Elemm^  JHtIa,  18^.  Comp.  J.  v.  Miiller,  At- 
tila<UrHMdn/Si^Jari.\m.    [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  Kolpto^  a  natm  U  Aphro- 
diriaa.  One  of  hia  pnanctionB,  a  atatna  of  a 
mnae,  io  in  the  mvaenm  at  Flonnca.  (Windtd* 
maan,       tL  pL  2.  &  341,  note.)    [C.  P.  M.1 

ATTIXIUS.  [A-nuuH.] 

ATTIUi    [AcciUB  and  Atiur] 

ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS,  [Naviu>.1 

ATTIUS  TU'LLIUa  [ToujiTfc] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Cladbn  and  Clav- 
siA  Osm  ] 

ATTUS,  a  SoUne  ptaBnamen.  (VaL  Bfax. 
EpiL  d»  Nomim.) 

ATY'ANAS  ('ArwCnuX  the  aon  of  Hippo- 
ciBtes  a  DatiTO  of  AdnmyttiBm,  conquered  in 
bonng  in  the  (Hympie  garaa^  &  a  73.  He  waa 
afternrda  killad  ]ij  iniatei.  ( Phlmn.  TtalL  ap. 
PkoL  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  b.,  40,  ed.  BeU. ;  Cic  pro 
i%K«L  e.13.) 

ATY'MNIUS  ('AT^ruwf  or 'Anvirar),  a  son 
v£  Zeni  and  Caanopeta,  a  beaatifol  boy,  who  waa 
Iwlored  by  Sarpedon.  {Apd]od.iii.  I.  §2.)  Others 
caO  Urn  a  ton  of  Phoenix.  (SchoL  ad  ApMem.  iL 
178.)  He  aaana  to  hare  bent  wonhiimd  at  Gor- 
^  fai  Ciato  togMhai  via  Eonpa.  (HSek^CMa, 


L  pL  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  oecur  in  Qnlnt.  ^ym.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  //. 
xri.  817.  &c  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
CAtiw,  'Attw,  'ATnu,  'Krm  or  'Attw).  1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beaatifid  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Cdaenae.   (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philoatr. 

TataLtfcATatl.)  Hia  stoiy  ia  related 
in  diffimnt  wayi.  Aceorditig  to  Ovid  {FiaA.  ir. 
2*21),  Cybele  ioved  the  beautiful  shcf^rd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  ho 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inriolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  wid  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
rivef^  Sangarina,  and  waa  thrown  by  the  god- 
dees  intoartataof  madneaa,  inwhidihamaianBed 
himsel£  When  in  conaeqimice  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  Ufe,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  heoceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
■he  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  ^oold 
be  eunudis,  (Compare  Amob.  ado.  O'rnt.  v.  4,  and 
AosiSTiK.)  Another  stMj  relates,  that  At^  the 
priest  of  Cybek,  fled  into  a  ftreat  to  eaa^e  tba 
vohiptuona  embraeea  of  a  Phi^ian  kii^  but  that 
be  was  overtaken,  and  la  the  ensuing  strug^e  nn- 
maimed  his  pursuer.  The  dying  lung  avenged 
himself  by  iuflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  waa  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  mmnent  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  Into  the  temple  of  the  goddess  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy 
bele  orduned  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailad  eveiy  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdUoi,  Oalli,  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  adPhynieL-p.i7Z.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  fother,  the  Phir- 
gian  Idng  Maeon,  was  fed  by  paothers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papaa.  At  thia  manent,  Cybele  was  recognisod 
andkindly  neetTedby  herpaRnto;  bat  when  her 
connexion  with  Atyt  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Atti*,  and  the  sbephodesvea  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  deaUt.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  &ther,  tr^ 
versed  the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  waa  now  viutod  by 
an  ejodamic  and  aoand^.  The  Mack  ™™— 
that  Attia  ahould  be  buried,  and  dirine  hanonra 
paid  to  Cybde;  bnt  aa  the  body  <rf  the  yonth  ma 
atnady  in  a  state  of  daeompoaition,  the  nmeial  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  oi  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitat&  (Diod.  iii.  58,  Ac)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (viL  17. 
i  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calans, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  vent  to  Ljdia,  where 
he  introduced  dte  worship  of  Cybele.  The  giatefol 
goddess  conceived  such  an  atta^mmt  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  vrild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
Uiem  A^  alsa  A^  was  boBeved  to  be  bniied 
in  Peannns  under  moont  Agdistis.  (Pans,  i,  4.  {  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  tenqdes  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess.  (vii.20.§2;  Aodistis; 
Heiych.  a. «.  'Amis.)  In  works  of  art  be  is  re- 
presented aa  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  Hia 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  ctmiparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  (^naAAsa,  i.  p.  S5S, 
Ac),  that  the  mythas  of  A^s  npreanta  two- 
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Cold  character  of  oature,  the  male  and  ftmals,  cod- 
centisted  ia  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manes,  king  of  the  Maeoniaas,  from 
whou  toa  Lf  diu,  his  son  and  BUCceaMr,  the  Mbmv 
nians  were  ^tenvards  called  Lydions.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
viL  74.)  Herodotiii  (i.  94  ;  com^  Dionja.  Hal. 
A.R.  I  26,  28 ;  TodL  AtmaL  iv.  &b)  mentiosa 
Tyirtienut  u  another  aon  of  Atya ;  and  in  anothar 
paange  (it.  45),  he  ipeaks  of  Cotyi  u  the  wn  of 
Manea,  initead  of  Atya. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  Uie  un  of  Alba,  and  &ther  of 
Cq>7i,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  ita 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augostua  was  beliored  to 
be  desoended  on  hia  mother's  aide.  (Viig.  Acm.  t. 
168;  IdT.  i.  8;  Stub  Atf.  4.) 

4.  A  ton  of  Croerai.  [ADKAenni.]  [L.  S.] 
AU'DATA  (KlSdra),  an  UlTiiao,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  dan^ter, 
Cynna.  (Athen,  ziil  p.  557,  c.) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Oenoadios  (<U  Virii lilnilribiUt  c.  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  agwut  the  M-iwIimh*,  Oie  Sabellians, 
the  Aiians,  and,  with  eipectal  energy,  against  the 
Fhotinians.  The  vaA  waa  entitled  de  FitU  ad- 
mnm  Haantieo*.  Ita  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
•econd  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Andentius  is  styled  by  Trithemiaa  (de 
SeripLEeet.  cl)  "  rir  in  dinnii  tcriptnris  exerci- 
tatom  habuu  ingeninm."  Care  supposes  him  to 
ham  6onrished  aboat  a.  d.  260.       [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  {/Mo\i*iv  or  AiitOJtty),  a  king 
of  Paeonia,  waa  the  ton  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
fiithei  of  Ariaton,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Quagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrfaua,  king  of  Epeinu.  In  a  war  with  the 
Antoriataa  he  waa  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  waa 
■aoMnndlvCaBBaader.  (I>iod.xz.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


COIN  OP  AUnOLION. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  &- 
nufyof  theOenociagenh  The  name  waa  deriTed 
from  the  hill  ATentinut,  which  was  the  quartw  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeinna.  The  family  waa 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Genneina,  who  was 
murdered  in  B.  c.  473. 

1.  L.  GBNtroius  M.  r.  Cn.  n.  ATiNTiitBNSia, 
cobsbI  &  c  865,  and  agun  in  S63,  waa  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  hia  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
Mttted  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  waa  the 
first  consul  who  had  inarched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebnaa  atuncea.  (Uv.  vii.  1, 4, 6 ;  JXod. 
XT.  90,  rri.  4:  Eotn^  il  4 ;  Oroa.  iiL  4;  Lyd. 
A  Mv-  i  46.) 

2.  Cn.  OiKDcnra  H.  f.  H.  n.  Avkntinknsis, 
flonaul  B.  c,  368,  in  which  year  the  senate  waa 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  ta  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.    (Liv.  vii.  8  i  IKod.  xvi.  2.) 

8.  LbQBHi»ii»{AviNTiNSNSu),  triboneotthe 

eBba,  B.  a  843(  pmbably  belonged  to  thia  &nily. 
e  bnnght  fiinnud  a  law  fiw  the  aboIitkMi  of 
■wary,  and  waa  probably  the  author  of  many  of  xbe 


other  reforms  in  the  aame  year  mentioned  by  Litt. 

(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  GxNuaus  (L.  f.  M.  n.)  Avintikknsis, 
consul  B.  c  303.    (Liv.  x.  1;  Dtod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  the 
priestess  Rhea,  (Virg.  Amu  vii  656.)  Servius  on 
thia  ijaui^  tfetSu  ^  an  Aventinas,  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  who  was  kiOed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
aAwwards  called  the  Avoitine^  [L.  S.] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kinga  <^ 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  waa  aft^ 
wards  called  by  hia  nam&  He  ia  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-aeven  years,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Procas,  the  &ther  of  Amolioi.  (Lir.  i. 
3 ;  Dioim.  L  71 ;  Ov.  Fad.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properiy  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  uie  Latin  poeta  deacribe 
aa  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  aa  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
Avemua  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being ;  for 
Servius  (od  Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  161)speak»of  astatue 
of  Avemoa,  which  penpired  dnring  the  storm  after 
the  nnion  of  the  ATenuan  and  Lncrinian  lake*,  and 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  oflbred.  [L.  S.] 

AVERRUNCDS.  [Afotropau.] 

AUFI'DIA  QENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  first  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  coneolship,  was  Cn. 
Anfidiu  Orettea,  in  b.  c  71.  It*  cognosnena  ara 
LuROO  and  Omsns:  for  those  who  ooenr  with- 
out a  fiunily-nojne,  see  Autinius, 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  [Ropual 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c 
170,  accused  C.  Lucre^us  Qallus  on  account  of  hia 
oppression  of  the  Chakridians.    (Liv.  xliil  10.) 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  a  leaned  hiatanian  and  per- 
hiqts  a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  extant 
works  eS  Cicen  fiir  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindneaa ;  and  we  find  from  Su  Jerome  (ia 
Epiiaph.  tfepotiam,  0pp.  voL  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed. 
Benedict.),  that  hia  patience  waa  alto  recounted  in 
the  loot  treatise  de  Gmtolaiiau.  His  corporeal 
blindness  did  not  qnench  his  intellectual  vision. 
Bereaved  of  ught  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  at- 
tended bis  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  aenate,  and 
found  means  to  write  a  Qncian  history.  Cicero 
itotes  (7Wc  Dap,  v.  38),  that  be  alto  gave  advice 
to  hit  fiiendt  (isto  amkii  MiberaKtibm  da/rai)i 
and,  on  aocoant  of  this  enresaion,  he  has  been 
nnkedbysomelegalbiogi^nersaniiHig  the  Roman 
juriata.  In  his  M  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Anrdiua 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  uie  name  of  Aufi- 
dius  in  place  of  Aurelioa.  This  precedent  has  been 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  13)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adopting  does  not  k^wly  depend  on  the  power 
of  b^[etting  children.  Aufidint  was  quaestor  b.  c 
119,  tribunua  plebis,  b.  c.  114,  and  finally  praetor 
B.  c.  108,  about  two  yean  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  blind 
scholar.  (IMFm.j.\9.)  [J.T.G.] 

SEX.  AUFl'DIUS,  was  wannly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Comificiua,  prooouml  <£  Afiie%  in  &  c 
43.  (AdFam.in.26,'27.) 

T.  AUFl'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
VitgilioB,  who  accused  Sulla  s.  c  86.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  b,  c.  84,  and 
who  was  afterwarda  praetor  of  Asia.  (Cic^^<fiic. 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidioa  once 
taiUcedof  aa  oneof  CiceA^  ounpetitora  tar  tbacon- 
ralthip,  B.  c.  63.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  h  1.)  In  pleadioff 
priTate  cnae%  be  iaiiiated  the  manner  m  T.  Jn? 
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tvntini  nd  hii  diariple,  P.  OrUua,  both  of  whom 
wwe  uimd  lavyen  ud  ihnwd  bat  nnimpaanoiwd 
apeaken.  Cicero,  in  whoae  lifetime  be  died  at  & 
Tciy  idwiced  age,  meDtuma  him  lather  ilightingly 
as  a  good  and  TinrmiTf  nan,  Imt  no  great  oiator. 
{BnOM,  48.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

T.  AUFI DIUS,  a  phynciaii,  who  wu  a  natiTC 
of  Sicily  and  a  pnpil  of  AKlepiadea  of  BithyiUB, 
and  vbo  therdbre  tired  in  the  lint  oentmr  b.  c. 
(Steph.  Bja,  I.  e.  Av^x""-}  He  u  probably  the 
who  ia  quoted  by  Caalioa  Aunlianna 
th»  nama  of  TUw  only,  and  who  wnte  a  work 
ike  Somi  and  another  Om  dnw^o  Ditamta*,  con- 
mdng  of  at  leaat  two  books.  {JchL  Moih,  ii.  39, 
p.  144;  Mmb.  CknM.\.  5,  p.  389.)  [W.A.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  BAS3US.  [Bassui.] 
AUFIDIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  u  known 
oidy  fitom  tha  athcilled  PoMeana  Fragmmlat  fitat 
pabliahed  by  llu  in  1823  along  with  fngnmiti  of 
njiiiiiiwliiia  and  otbar  nawhr-diacomod  cf 
antiqni^.  In  VaL  Frag.  §77,  an  o^nion  of  Ati- 
lieiniu  is  dted  from  Aufidlna  CUua;  huKO  it  la 
I^ain  diat  this  Aufidins  eould  be-  nuther  Nanuiaa 
we  Tuocs,  the  diKiples  of  Serrias,  for  they  lired 
long  before  Atilidnttt.  The  Chian  may  poaaibly 
be  identifiad  with  Tibis  or  Tibia  Anfldina,  who 
was  conaol  nndv  Hadrian,  and  b  mentieiied  in  tha 
meamUe  of  a  •enatBsemianham  which  is  dted  in 
IHg.  S.  tit  3.  i.  20  [22].  §  6.  (Bruns,  Qnd  co»- 
finaU  FoftdoMa  FroffmaUa  ad  BuHMt  oogntMendum 
Jmi  Awumwn,  p.  16,  Tnbingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.  [Namosa.] 
AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tdcca.] 
AU'OABUS.  [AcBAMUs.] 
AVQE  or  AUOEI A  (A^  or  A^),  a  dwgb- 
ter  of  Aleut  and  Neaeia,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  hanng  become  by  Heradea  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  tanK>le  of  the  god> 
desa..  In  consequence  of  this  pro&aation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  wm  visited  by  a  acaidty ; 
and  whoi  Aleos  was  infonned  by  an  onde  tut 
the  tem^  of  Athena  was  probned  by  something 
nnhdy,  ne  searched  and  found  the  diild  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  moont  Partheniwi, 
■when  he  was  sncUed  hj  a  stag  (lAa^),  whence 
the  boy  derived  die  name  of  Td^hua  Augewas 
anrrei^ered  to  Nanidina,  who  was  to  kiU  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Tenthraa,  king  of  the  Myaians 
who  made  her  hii  wife.  (ApoOod.  ii.  7.  S  4,  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  The  Hune  story  is  rdated  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausaniaa  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodorus  (iv.  3S),  Hyginns  (PiA.  99),  and  Taetxes 
{ad  Lffcaph,  206).  Respecting  her  sabiequent 
meeting  with  her  ion  Telephus,  see  Tslsphcb. 
Hot  tomb  was  shewn  in  tbe  time  of  Pausanias 
(viiL  4.  8  6>  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Aum  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  tbe  Lrache  of  Ddphi. 
(z.  28.  §  4.)  Anouer  mythical  personage  of  this 
name^  one  of  the  Hoiae,  oocora  in  Hyginns.  {Fab. 
183.)  [L.  8.] 

AU'OEAS  or  AUQElASiAiyimnAiyAa), 
a  ion  of  Phorbaa  and  Hamione,  and  Idng  <^ 
the  Epeiani  in  Elii.  According  to  some  aeeoonu 
he  was  a  bod  of  Eldos  or  Helios  or  Poeudon. 
(nms.  T.  1.  §  7 :  ApoUod.  ii.  fi.  -§  5  ;  SchoL  «i 
AfoOuk  L  172.)  His  nother,  too,  is  not  the 
aanie  in  all  traditions,  &r  lome  all  her  IphiboS  or 
NaaiHdanie.  (Tsets.  ad  Dfcopk.  41 ;  Mvgin.  FtA. 
14.)  He  is  mentitHied  among  the  Argonaata,  but 
he  IS  man  celefanrted  in  ancient  story  on  aeeonot 
ef  his  conneziao  irith  Henclea,  one  of  whoae 


bbonra,  imposed  iqwin  him  by  Euiysthens,  waa 
to  dear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Angeaa,  who 
kept  in  than  a  large  nnmber  of  oxen.  Heiades 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  hu  m- 
waid,  hut  when  tbe  hero  had  accomidi^ed  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Penens 
throu^  the  stables,  Angeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promiie.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  whieh  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  <me,  Phyleua,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  thmne  of  bishthar.  (Ap<^ 
lod.  2.  & ;  ii.  7. 1  8 ;  Diod.  iv.  18,  88 ;  Theooit. 
Idj^  26.)  Another  tiaditiao  preserved  in  Pan- 
amas (v.  3.  8  4,  4.  §  1)  le^esenU  Angeas  as 
dying  a  natural  dmth  at  an  advanced  age,  and  aa 
recdving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.    [U  S.1 

AU'OEAS  or  AU'GIAS  {KAyiaa  or  A^ba\ 
an  Athenisn  jwet  of  the  middle  conedy.  Snidas 
(sin) and  £ndoda(p.69)  mention  the  foUowing 
pkya  ^  his :  'hfpewM^  Aff,  ILaintfoAitMS,  and 
Tltf^tpa.  He  ^tpeara  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimachns 
i^Teot.  (Fabric  BibLOraec.  ii.  pt  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUOURI'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  tbe 
Gomcia  and  Minoda  grotea.  Ihe  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  angnr. 

I.  QmtuH  Aagmim. 

They  most  originally  have  been  patridans,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consuUiip 
was  open  to  the  plebekos.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  IS,  18)  Cn.  Oenndna,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  ac.  399  and  again  ia  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learA  from  the  Caintoline  Fasti 
that  his  somame  was  Auguriniu.  now  if  Livy 
and  the  Ciq>itoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genncii  Augnrini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebdans,  as  Ute  Minudi  Augurini  did.  It  ia 
possiUe,  however,  that  Angnrinus  in  tbe  CapitoUne 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  fer  Avratinensis,  whit^ 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  aaou  geu. 

[AviNTININUa.] 

1.  T.  GaNDcius  L.  r.  L.  N.  Aaavnatvi,  con- 
sul b.  c  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  wm  made  a 
member  of  tba  first  decern vinte.  (Liv.  iii.  33 ; 
Dionya.  x^  £4,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii  1&)  He  waa  not 
indii^ed  in  the  seoond.  In  the  contests  in  44S 
respecting  the  itaiisaion  of  the  pleba  to  the  consul- 
ship, imch  ended  in  the  inatitotion  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augniinua  reoMunended  the  patridana 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionys.  zi.  60.) 

2.  M.GiNUciu8L.F.UN.AoouaiNUti,brolher 
of  the  precedina  (Dionya,  xL  60),  consul  b.  a  44A, 
in  whidi  year  the  coaaofatf  tribunate  was  insti toted, 
and  the  lex  Canulei*  carried,  establishing  con- 
uubinm  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &C. ;  Dionys.  zi.  52,  58 ;  Diod.  zii.  31 ;  Zonar. 
viL  19 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  j.  150,  ed.  Mulkr.) 

3.  Cn.  Obnucius  M.  p.  M.  h.  Avourinus, 
conanlar  tribune  s.  c.  899,  and  i^ain  in  396,  in 
the  latter  vS  whieh  yeara  he  waa  cut  by  an  ank- 
bnscade  in  tbe  war  with  tbe  Faliacasa  and  Cqpe- 
natea.   (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

They  were  originally  patndans,  but  a  part  of 
the  fimiily  at  leaat  passed  ovoc  to  the  plebmana 
in  &  c.  489,  [See  beknr.  No.  5.] 

1.  H.  Mmvact  Avbumnus,  eDoaal  b.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temfile  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys, 
vi.  I.)  He  was  consul  main  in  491,  when  then 
WH  ■  gnat  fiudne  at  Rcouk   He  took  an  aetivn 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Goriolaniu,  who  waa  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  vu  unable  to  obtain  hi* 
acquittal  (Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Diony«.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
38,  ISO,  61.)  In  the  rictorioui  apptoach  of  Corio- 
laniu  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  aimy, 
Aufprinus  was  one  of  the  embouy  aent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  (Dionyi. 
Tiii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Mmuciua  AuGUBiNtn^  ooniol  a.  a  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  comnlahip  u  obtaining 
a  supply  of  com  from  di&rent  countries,  on  acconnt 
of  the  &mine  at  Rome.  (Lir.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
TiL  I ;  Oroi.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  MiNUCIUS  P.  F.  M.  N.  ESQUILINCS  Au- 

uuniNUB,  consul  b.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequiani,  but  throng^  fear  shut  himself 
np  in  hi>  cunp  on  dto  Alcidu^  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  amronnd  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  QnincUos  Cincin- 
natns,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Faiti  Ciqiitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  invenioni  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
histoiT :  in  the  Fasti,  Augoriatu  is  represented  as 
eoninl  nHiwtQi  in  plue  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  niniielf  ncceeded  hr  another. 
(  Li*,  iii.  25—29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22 ;  Dion  Cm«.  Frag. 
zxxiv.  27,  p<  140,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  V.  2.  §  2;  Flor.  i.  11 ;  Zonar.  vii.  17 ; 
Niebnhr,  Rom.  Hitt  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  MiNUciUB  P.  r.  M.  n,  Ewdilinds  Au- 
GDKiNCs,  brother  of  No.  ^  consol  a  c  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  SaUnei,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  tr*^  their  lands,  aa  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  town^  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionys.  z.  26,  SO.) 

5.  L.  MiNUCius  AuGURiNus,  was  appointed 

Eiaefect  of  the  cora-market  (praejieltu  miumae) 
1  K  c  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  com 
and  obtun  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  sufiering  from  ^evous  {amine.  Sp-Maelina, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  turning  at  the  sovereignty;  and  Angurinus  is 
■aid  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  dengna  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  eocauoned  by  the  assas- 
ainadon  of  Maelius  waa  a^weied  by  Angurinus, 
who  is  imd  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricianB,  and  to  have  been  choKn  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  mu  elected  an  eteventb  tribune^  aa  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  bat  titia  seon*  in- 
eredible.  That  he  passed  over  to  the  pleba,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  &ct,  that  we  find  subae- 
qnently  members  of  hia  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Angurinua  alao  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  three  market  daya,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modina.  The  people,  in  thur  giatitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  it*  boras  gilt,  and 
erected  a  atatoe  to  hi*  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  every  body  aabscribed  an 
ounce  of  bras*.  {Liv.  iv.  12 — 16;  Plin.  H,  If. 
xviii.  4,xxxiv,  It;  Niebnhr,  A>»t.Au<,  ii.  p.423, 
Ac.)   This  circnnutance  ii  commemomted  in  the 


preceding  coin  of  the  Minuda  gens.  The  obverse 
rcpresenu  the  head  of  Pallas  winged :  the  reverse 
a  column  aormouDted  by  a  Uatoe,  which  it  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  oit,  with  ears  of 
com  springing  up  from  its  ban.  The  inscription 
is  c.  HiNvcL  c.  F.  AvoniiNL,  with  RoHA  at  the 
top.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  264.) 

6.  Tl  M]NUciDe  AuoDRiNDS,  Gonanl  b.  c.  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samoite  war,  was  aaid  in  snne 
annala  to  have  reeeiTed  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.44;  Dfod.  IX.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNUCius  (Auqurinub),  tribune  of  the 
I^bt,  B.  c  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.    (Liv.  xxiiL  21.) 

6.  C.  MtNiTCiUB  AuGOBiNUS,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.  c  187,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticns,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  ( prMtUg).  As  Scipio,  how- 
ever, reftised  to  do  so,  Angurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  canied  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  efiect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Smprmiins 
Otacchus,  the  father  of  Tibw  and  C  Qtacchi. 
(OelL  vii.  19.)  A  di^rent  account  of  this  afbir 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxrriii,  66 — 60.) 

9.  Tl  MmtHius  (Auqurinus)  MOLLicuLoa, 
w;as  praettc  peregrinns  a  a  180,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  vinted  Rcme  in  that  jrear.  (Liv. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SE'NTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  youngs  Pliny,  who  wrote  uort  poema, 
•nch  as  epigrams,  idylla,  which  be  called  poS- 
matia,  and  whidi  were  in  the  st^le  of  Catullus 
and  Calvns.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  be  prused  in  his  verses ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Angurinus  as  one 
of  the  fint  of  poets.  Chie  of  hia  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  tiS  the  latter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix,  8.) 

AUQUSTI'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST^  the  moatf 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  waa  bom  on  Uie 
13th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Nnmidia,  identified  by  D'^rille  with  the 
modem  Tajelt  His  father,  Patricius,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  afler  the  birth  of  Angustin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christie 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Tagaste.  (August  Coitf.  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  cveleai  of  the 
monla  of  his  ofiapring,  but  anxions  for  his  im- 
provement in  learning,  aa  the  means  of  fhtnra 
Buoceas  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augua- 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singulariy  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  i»ety ; 
but  his  dia[H»ition,  oomplexionally  ardent  arid 
headstrong,  aeemed  to  Ud  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessiona,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  hia  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  tbia  recital  that  he 
waa  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  aoeh  Ihnlla 
bemg  unhappily  too  common  at  that  eaiiy  age. 
None,  however,  bnt  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  theae  ringnlar  disclosures  vrith  ridicule,  or 


'  For  the  orthogiapby  of  this  name,  see  Btihr, 
GueikkU  dtr  SJamkdtai  LUeratur,  Sig)plaitentf 
■  oL  ii.  p.  226.  and  note  pi  328. 
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deny  that  they  open  a  very  tmportut  dapter  in 
the  hiitoiy  of  human  nataie.  When  AvgiuUn 
wa>  itill  Terj  jonng,  he  ftU  into  a  dangeroiu  du- 
oid«t  which  indaoBd  him  to  wiih  for  baptum ; 
bnt  on  neofaiy,  the  nte  wu  dehijed.  He 
tdla  w  that  he  waa  ezeeedindly  delighted,  tram 
hw  duldbood,  with  the  frhiuoiu  itoriee  of  the 
Latin  poet* ;  bat  the  difficnltj  of  leaming  Greek 
ia^ind  hun  with  a  great  diigost  for  that  langnagu. 
H«  waa  eent,  during  hia  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  ndgfibonring  town  of  Il(sda<ira,  and  after- 
waida  Rowved  to  Carthage  in  order  to  -pntteOtt 
the  rtuly  1^  i^etoiie.  Hoe  he  fell  into  Tidons 
practicee ;  and  before  he  wai  eighteen,  hia  concu- 
nne  bore  him  a  eon,  whom  he  named  Adeodatua. 
He  applied,  however,  with  chaiaeteriatic  ardooTi  to 
the  atody  of  the  gnat  maaten  of  thetorie  and  phi- 
looophy.  In  paiticuhtf,  be  deaeribea  in  atrong 
tema  the  beneficial  e^ct  jprodnoed  npon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortendoa  of  Ucero.  Soon  after  thia, 
he  embracAd  the  Mnnifhawin  here^, — a  wild  and 
Tiaionary  lyitem,  repngnant  alike  to  aound  reaaon 
and  to  Saiptoze,  hot  not  without  atrong  bKinai- 
tiona  for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  nndinei- 
pUned  in  the  leaama  of  pnctical  religioii.  To  thia 
poitieioua  doetiine  be  adhered  for  nine  yean,  dor- 
ug  which  he  nnb^ipily  aedoced  oUieia  into  the 
a^rtioo  of  the  aame  enora. 

After  teaching  granunar  for  aome  tune  at  hia 
natiTe  pbce,  he  retomed  to  Carthage,  hanng  loat 
a  friend  whose  dMth  afictad  him  Toy  deeply. 
At  Carriage  he  became  a  teacher  of  riwtacic,  and 
in  hia  twenty-seventh  year  psblished  his  first 
woik,  entitled,  **  de  et  pnlchro,"  which  be 
dedicated  to  Hierins,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  tltis  work  the  wither  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
hlriy  Gavdeaa ;  fiir  when  he  wrote  hia  ConfeMtoos, 
he  bad  btet  si^t  of  it  altogethei^  and  sap  he  doea 
not  nmember  whether  it  waa  in  two  or  three 
booka.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  {&ityei.  BriL 
art.  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  diaappeanuKe  of  this 
treatise,  wnich  waa  probably  defective  enongh  in 
atiict  adentific  analysis,  but  could  not  fiul  to 
afaonnd  in  ingenioM  disqniiitian  and  rigorous  elo- 
qnenoe. 

Abont  thia  time  Angostin  b^aa  to  distrust  the 
baaelesa  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  Uie  more 
•0  that  he  found  no  aada&ction  from  the  reasonings 
t£  Unix  moat  celebrated  teaeh^  Faustns,  with 
wbom  be  frequently  oonmaed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  gainst  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  proiessioD  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  hia  reaaon  that  the  stndents  in  Kome  behaved 
with  greater  decoqim  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  q£  gross  utd 
irrepreesiUe  disorder.  At  Rome  be  bad  a  darker- 
otts  illnesa,  from  which  however  he  soon  leoovered ; 
^  and  after  *«n-iim^  rhettaic  for  a  few  months,  he 
'  left  the  imperial  aty,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
condoct  of  his  students,  and  went  to 

llilaa,  dcMgning  to  purane  his  profoaaion  in  that 
d^.  At  that  tuna  Ambrose  waa  bisht^  of  Milan, 
mid  Us  coovenatioD  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impneauon  npon  An^ustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Chriatianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
tmwi,  into  a  state  of  genenl  uncertainty  and  scep- 
tioam.  The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degiaes  hit  mind  jwqvired  ■  healthier  tone,  and 


the  reading  itf  aome  of  the  Platonic  philoaopbora 
(not  in  the  original  Oreek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
di^osed  him  stiU  more  &voanbly  towards  the 
ChristiaB  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delig^  nnfelt  befeie,  to  the  Hdy  Seriptnreai  in  the 
perrual  af  which  his  carUer  doubts  and  diffienltiea 
gave  way  before  the  telF-eridencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversationa  which  he  held  with  Simplidan,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formeriy  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  conai- 
deiatioa,  and  many  strugglea  of  Ceeling  (of  whidi 
he  has  given  an  intensting  record  in  the  etdith 
and  ninu  books  of  his  Conlsssions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptiied  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
A^tl,  A.  D.  387.  His  feOow-townaman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Aly^uus,  and  hia  natural  ton,  Adeo- 
datua, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  eDthniiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  Hia  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  thia  happy 
event  aa  the  com^etion  of  all  her  dadrea  on  earthu 
She  did  not  long  survive  it;  fiw  shortly  after  hia 
converdon,  Anguatb  set  ent  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-dxth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Cwofeauona  (cc,  8-1 1)  a  brirf 
but  deeidy  intensting  account  of  tliis  excellent 
woman.  Anguitin  vamuned  at  Rcme  aome  time 
after  his  mother's  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
da  MoH/jut  EecbstM  (hlioHea*  tt  de  MorSm» 
Manielkuonmf  de  (^lamtilaU  AnimM,  and  dt 
Libero  Arbilria,  The  latter,  bowerer,  waa  not 
finished  until  aome  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Angostin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tognate.  HesoUthe 
smaD  remains  of  hb  patnnal  pnmerty,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  sedusion,  devoting  himself  to  religions  exerdsea. 
At  this  period  of  his  liie  he  wrote  his  treatises  d* 
Gtneai  coiUn  Mamduuot^  d»  Mimea,  de  Magittn, 
(addressed  to  bis  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
ReHgiome.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author'a  personal  excellence  seems  to  hava 
been  apeedily  diSuaed,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augns- 
tio,  anunat  bis  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Vaieriua,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  (ffder  to  qnalify  himaelf 
by  the  special  atady  of  the  Bible  for  the  worit  of 
preaching.  When  no  entered  on  thia  public  duty, 
ne  diachuged  it  with  gteat  acceptance  and  aacceia. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  hia  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtUitate  endendi^ 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoiatus,  and  anethw  en- 
titled de  dmim  AmmfJm  ensftv  Jfoawliwofc 
He  also  puUished  an  accomit  t£  hia  dispntatim 
with  FortunatuB,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manicbaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  thoi^  still  only  a  ^eabyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  diaconiae,  whidi  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solidtation  of  bis  friends 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  anrted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  collet^e  in  the  episcopal 
char^;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  ui^ed  his 
unwillingness  With  great  eincerity,  his  scruples 
wve  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  pM^rmed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
wiu  sealous  fidelity,  and  yet  Cound  time  amidat 
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thsm  all  for  the  composition  of  manj  of  hia  ableat 
■nd  most  interatiDg  worica.  Hia  bistoty,  from  the 
time  of  hii  eleration  to  the  lee  of  Hippo,  it  to 
doiely  implicated  with  the  Donatiatic  md  PeUr 
gian  controyeraiet,  that  it  would  be  im]HMticable 
to  pume  ita  detailt  within  our  pceaeribed  limita. 
For  a  fiill  and  accnmte  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  theie  memonible  contentiont,  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  the  life  of  Aoputin  contuned  in  the 
elerenth  toIqiw  of  the  Bansdietine  edition  of  hit 
workt,  and  to  the  thirteenfli  volmne  <tf  Tinemontli 
**  M4motrea  pour  terrir  i  I'Hittinre  Eccliaiaatiqae,** 
— «  quftrto  of  107fi  pagea  deroted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  thia  eminent  fetber.  Of  tboie 
of  hit  nnmeroDs  worict  which  we  hare  not  already 
noticed,  we  moition  the  three  following,  at  e^>eci- 
ally  intweating  and  important :  Hia  Gonfuaiana, 
in  thirteen  bowa,  woe  wtittan  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addreaaed  to  the  Ahnifthtyf  and  contun 
an  aceonnt  ti  Aiigutin*8  Hfe  down  to  the  time 
when  he  waa  deprived  of  hia  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  bwka  are  occofiied  with  an  all^o- 
lieal  ex^nation  of  tbeMoadc  aeeoont  of  the  crea- 
tion. Hit  antolHogn{Ay  it  written  with  great 
genial  and  fiEding;  and  tiioiufa  the  intenpened 
addresaet  to  the  Deity  break  ^e  order  of  the  nar- 
ratire,  and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  woric, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themtelres,  and  too  charactei^ 
iatic  of  the  author,  to  allow  ua  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatiae,  de 
Cmtafa  Dd,  eoonnawed  about  tiie  year  413,  was 
not  finithed  before  a.  d.  426^  Ita  object  and  atruc- 
tnie  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  anthor'a 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47^  ctuqtter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  hit  Retraelatiomet :  "  Inlerea  Roma 
Qothorum  irmptione,  agentinm  mb  Akrico, 
atqne  impetu  ma|(nae  dadii  enria  eat :  enjna  e*er> 
Btmem  deorum  falaonnn  mnltommqae  cnltorea, 
quoB  utitBto  nomine  Pagaaoa  Tocamna,  in  Christift- 
nam  rdigionem  referre  eonantea,  aolito  acerbiut 
et  amariua  Deum  Temm  blaaphemare  ooepemnt 
Vnde  tm  exnrdeteent  selo  domua  Dei,  advertui 
UatphemiaB  Tel  emrea,  libroB  de  CmitOe 
Dti  scribere  institnL  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annoa 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebont,  quae 
diffeire  non  oportercL,  et  me  priua  ad  tolmidum 
occupabant  Hoc  autem  tU  (XvUaie  Da  giande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobna  libria  eat  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eot  refUlunt,  qui  ret  hu- 
manas  ita  protperari  Tolunt,  nt  ad  hoc  mnltorum 
deorura  ctdtum,  quot  Pagani  o(dere  conaaenmt,  no- 
ceaaarinm  etae  atUtreDtur ;  et  quia  prcAibetiir,  mala 
itta  exorirt  atqne  abundate  contendunk  Sequeotea 
autem  quinque  adTermu  eot  loquontur,  qni  fetentur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuiaee  unquam,  nee  defiitura  mor- 
talibua ;  et  e»  none  magna,  none  parra,  locia,  tem- 
pocibn%  pawmaqne,  Taiiaii  i  aed  deomm  multorom 
cnltnm,  qno  oa  Bacrifieatar,  propter  ntam  pott 
mortem  futuram,  eaae  utilem  disputant.  Hia  ergo 
decern  libris  duae  iatae  ranae  opiniones  Chrittianae 
teligionit  advenariae  refeltuntur.  Sed  no  qniiqnam 
nos  aliena  tantum  redarguitae,  non  autem  nostra 
aaaaraiaae,  reprefaenderet,  id  agit  pan  altera  operia 
hnjua,  quae  duodecim  libria  continetur.  Quamqnam, 
uU  Opna  eat,  et  in  prioribut  decern  quae  noatia  aunt 
aaaeramns,  et  in  duodecim  posterioribua  redargna- 
mns  adretaa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  aequentium, 
primi  quatnor  oontinent  exortnm  dnorum  (^vitatom, 
qnamm  eat  una  Dei,  altera  hnjna  nnndL  Second 
quatnor  exooianm  aamm  ain  jnoeumun.  Tertii 
THIS       «t  poatnmi,  debitoa  finei.   Ita  omiea 


viginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  dc  utraqne  Gritate 
conacripti,  titulmn  tamen  a  meliore  ac«epenmt,  nt 
d»  dilate  J3ei  potint  Tocarentur."  The  learning 
diaplayed  in  thia  remaritable  work  ia  extensive  n- 
ther  than  profound ;  its  contenta  are  too  mitceOa- 
neoua  and  detultory,  and  ita  reaaoninga  an  often 
more  ingeniona  than  aati^utory.  Yet,  after  every 
due  abatement  hat  been  made,  it  will  maintain  iu 
iqratation  at  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  pao- 
doetionB  ot  bvaan  intellect  and  induatry.  The 
JBrfnuAttfoMaa  of  Augnstin,  written  in  tiie  year 

428,  deaerve  notice  at  evincing  the  nngulax  oan- 
door  of  the  author.  It  conaittt  of  a  review  of  all 
hia  own  prodoctioDa ;  and  besidea  ez^anationt  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
nnficqnuitly  preamta  a^sowledgmeoU  <tf  down- 
right emra  and  miaiakea.  It  ia  one  of  the  noUMt 
aaerificea  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  tnth  fay  a 
majeatic  intelleet  acting  in  obedieoee  to  the  pnrect 
conacientuMuneaa. 

The  life  of  Auguttin  doaed  amidst  teenea  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandalt  under  the  fero- 
ciont  Oenaerie  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  jk 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  aiege  to  Hippa. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufienngs  which  he  witneaaed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded;  the  aged  biahop 
prayed  that  Ood  would  gnmt  bis  pe(^e  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dnadfiil  cahmiitiet,  or  die  tsp|dy 
them  with  the  fertitode  to  endure  their  woet :  for 
himaelf  he  bMought  a  q^eedy  libetatiMi  from  the 
fleah.  Hia  prayer  was  gnntod  t  and  in  the  tiiiid 
month  of  the  nege,  on  the  28th  of  Angnat,  430^ 
Anguatin  breathed  hia  latt,  in  the  teventy-sizdi 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  it  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conqdcnona  excellence  after  hit  profeatioD  of 
the  Christian  ftitb.  The  only  &ulu  of  which  he 
can  be  aecnaed  are  an  oocanonal  exceat  of  severity 
ia  his  controverrial  writings,  and  a  ready  acqniea- 
ccnce  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatiatt.  Hia  in' 
tellect  was  in  a  very  high  dtgna  vigorons,  acute, 
and  compfehenaive ;  and  he  poawaaed  to  the  last  a 
fimd  of  ingennont  aemibility,  vUdi  gives  an  inde- 
acribaUe  uiarm  to  moat  of  Ua  compoaiti«M.  Hia 
atyle  is  fail  of  life  and  force,  but  defidrnt  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  aeems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  lAtin  authors ; 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
tiiing.  Hit  theological  opinions  varied  conaidenUy 
even  after  he  became  a  Chriatiaa ;  and  It  was 
during  the  later  period  of  hia  life  that  he  adopted 
thoae  peculiar  tenets  with  r^ard  to  grace,  pndee- 
tination,  and  free-wiU,  which  in  modem  timea 
hare  been  called  Auguatinian.  Hia  influence  in 
hit  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Reman  Catholie  Church  hia 
ambori^  ia  pofeaaedly  held  ^  Ugh  eateem;  at 
thosgfa  hia  huer  theological  ayatem  hat  in  nili^ 
been  {woacribed  1^  every  party  in  that  oommunion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devoat  frater- 
nity of  the  Janaenista.  The  early  Refermers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  qieculstive  thedogy ; 
and  many  even  u  those  who  recoil  most  shruk- 
ingly  frtun  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  juttice  to  hit  aurpaaaing  energy  of  in* 
tellect,  and  to  the  warmth  and  parity  of  his  reli- 
gions feelings. 

The  eariiett  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augnatin  ia  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerbadi.  whieh 
^paared  in  nine  vohimea  fidio,  at  Bade,  1606,  and 
waa  repainted  at  Parii  in.  I&i5.  This  editioi  did 
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tiM,  bowerer,  contain  the  Epulolae,  the  Sermoatt, 
and  the  EkarraHona  m  Paalmot,  which  had  been 
pwrionalj  pnUiahed  b;^  Ameibach.  In  1529, 
the  woriu  ttf  Anffiutin  were  again  pnblufacd  at 
Bule,  from  the  ^esa  of  Fnbanioi,  and  nndar  the 
edhonhip  of  iSnuBniu^  in  ten  Tolomet  fiXia.  Thii 
•dtkn,  wmgji  no  means  fimltleM,  waa  a  oon- 
■idenUe  improreiQent  upon  that  of  Amerfaach.  It 
waa  itprinted  at  Parii  in  15S1-32;  at  Venio^ 
wiA  aoBu  iaqwoTcmrata,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  hywtt  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  wai  also  iiaaed  from  the  preaa  of  Frobenint  at 
Basle,  witii  nrioos  altentions,  in  151i(,  in  1566, 
in  and  in  1570.  In  1577  die  laloaMe  edi- 
tion of  Angnstin  prepared  by  the  leaned  dimes 
of  Lonnin,  was  pnUished  at  Antwerp,  bj  Christo- 
pbar  Plaiitin,iBtfnT<dinwBf<^  It  far  smpMaes 
{naiticaleuctBevall  tbofveoediBgeditioiw;  sod 
thong^,  on  the  whole,  infenor  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  is  still  held  in  high  estimatiMi.  No 
fewer  than  dzteen  of  the  "Theologi  Loranienses" 
were  emphvjed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
faaa  been  toit  frequently  reprinted  :  at  OencTa  in 
1A96;  ■tOriognein  1616;  at  Lyrau  in  1664 ;  at 
nria  in  1586,  in  160S,  io  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1653.  Tlie  Benedictine  edititm 
of  the  wori:s  of  Aognstin,  in  eleven  volnmes  folio, 
was  pnbtiehed  at  Paris  in  1679—1700.  It  was 
sererety  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  bnt  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  fbroer  editions  id  Aogastin  is 
geneiafly  acknowledged.  The  fitat  Tolome  con* 
tains,  berideo  the  Retiactationa  and  the  ConiiBa. 
sions,  the  greater  part  of  the  woilia  written  by 
Augnstin  before  his  eleTEtfon  to  the  ejnscopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  ccunpriiea  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  ex^tical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  T(dnme  contains 
the  senntms  of  Augnstin.  The  sixUi  embraces  bts 
Opem  Horalia.  The  serenth  connsts  of  Uie  trea^ 
tise  d»  detiaie  Dei.  The  eidith  comprehends  bis 
principal  works  i^ainst  the  Mimiehaeaps,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  bis 
trorenisl  writings  ^inst  the  DtmatistB.  The 
tenth  consists  of  nis  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. Each  of  these  Tolmnes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  wi^u  fidsely  attributed  to 
Augnstin,  Ac  The  elerenth  rolnme  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Angnstin,  fw  the  mpaiation  of 
which  TiDemont  lent  the  aheeta  of  hu  unpublished 
Tohmse  npon  this  fethw.  lllis  nhnUe  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  elerot  thick  imperial 
ectaro  Tolumea,  1886 — 39.  The  edition  of  Le 
Clerc  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponoa) 
appeared  ([nobssedly  at  Antw^  bnt  in  reality} 
at  Ansterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  Rpubli»- 
tion  of  the  Baoedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Qeic^  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
ndes  an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingrstis,  the  Cinnmentary  of  Pelsgius 
on  the  I^iatlea  of  Paul,  and  sraie  modem  piodac- 
tiens  referring  to  the  life  and  writinga  of  Augnstin. 

Of  the  Bumerooe  editions  of  the  sejpaiate  works 
af  Angostin  the  Cirilewing  an  all  that  we  haTe 
sftn  to  ssnmaenta :— £»  OMbifa  Dn :  editjo  prin- 
oeps,  e  monasterio  SnUacenn,  1467,  foi;  Mt^n- 
tiae  per  Petr.  SchoeSer,  cum  commentaiiis  Thmnae 
Vahne  et  Nic  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515 ;  commentariis 
illutntnn  Mudio  et  Umte  Joi  Idid.  Vivis,  Barilrae, 
]fi3S^15U;lfi70,feLi  am  commantariis  Uon. 


Coquaei  et  Jo.  Ltid.  Vina,  ^ris,  1613, 1686,  fid.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  CoKfenioim:  editie 
princeps,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  amin  1578,  Svo.;  Antrerp.  1567, 1568, 
1740,  Sroi;  Li«d.  BataT.  167fi,  13mo.  ^od  Else- 
Tir. ;  Paris,  1776,  ISmo.  (an  edition  hipily  CMS* 
mended)  ;  BenL  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Taiichniu),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bmder ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  &  Pusey.  IM  Fide  4 
Operibta:  editio  prinoqw,  Cokntiae,  4to.  1478; 
ed.  Jo.  Hen&ichio,  Francol  ad  M.  et  lUDtsGi, 
1652,  8vo.  De  jDoelraia  ChritHcma:  Hebnstad. 
1629,  8to.  ed.  Oeorgius  Caliztus,  reprinted  at 
Hdmstadt  in  qnarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8to.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  piaet  J.  F.  Bnrscheri  D« 
^MrstaslXttera:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8to.  ed.  J.  a 
B.  Toqnis;  Begimont.  1824,  8to.  con  pne£  H. 
OUunuen.  Be  Cbyyiii  AdaUtrink :  Janaa,  1 698, 
4to,  cvm  notis  Jurueonanlti  celebeirimi  (Joannia 
Schiltar)  quibus  dogma  Eoelariae  de  nattimaiii 
disaoltnione  illustrator. 

The  principal  sources  of  infonnation  respecting 
the  Ufe  of  Aiwnstin  are  his  own  CmflBSsions,  Re- 
tracts tk) OS,  and  Epistles,  and  his  btMi^y  written 
by  his  pupl  Poss^ns,  bishop  «f  Cauna.  Aaunig 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  am  those  m 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurratii  Berti  "  De  nbns  gestii  Sancti 
Angnstini,"  Ac  Venice,  1746,  4lo. :  Schrockh, 
"Kirdiengeoducfate,''  vd.  xv. ;  Neander,  "Oes- 
diidite  der  CbristlieluD  Bdurioa  und  Kirch^"  voL 
iL ;  Biihr,  ■^Oeichidite  der  RUmiKbra  Litentnr,** 
SuppUoKHi,  voL  ii  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augnstin,  see  Cas.  Ondin.  "  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Eccleeiae  Antiqnis,"  voL  L  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schbnemaan's  "  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patmm  Latinraum,*'  voL  iL  pp. 
33 — 363.  Chi  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  0.  J.  Vossii  "  Historia  de  Contro- 
veraiis  quas  Pelagius  ejnsque  reliquiae  moverunt,*' 
0pp.  vol  vi;  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  "Ketserhistorie,'' 
TU.  IT.  und  T. ;  G.  F.  Wiggeta*  **  Versuch  einer 
[oagmat.  DarsteSimg  des  Augostinismns  und  Pela* 
gianismns,''  BeHin,  1831.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO'MULUS.  tiie  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seised  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepal. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  vt  the  cornea  Romnlaa  at  Petovio  ot  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  amUi-westem  part  of  PunMiia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augnstos,  but  the  Oiedti 
altered  Rtnmilus  into  Mm^aAo^  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustolu^  OfMtes,  wbo  declined 
aianming  the  purple,  had  hit  youthful  son  pro- 
ekuned  cnpemr  in  a.  o.  478,  bat  still  retained  the 
real  sovtntagnty  in  his  own  luuHb.  As  early  aa 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
OdoaocT,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  RamulnsAngostuluswBs^w- 
ed  to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
F"***"!™,  bnt  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  tbe  vilia 
ti  LncvlluB,  on  tlie  promontn^  of  Misenmn  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle,  Thwe 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fete  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperos  who  bad  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battie  of  Aetium,  &  a  SI 
firing  a  paiiod  of  five  hnndied  and  senn  yeera, 
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doM  with  the  depoiition  of  the  ton  of  Omtct ; 
and,  itnsgely  enough,  the  last  mperor  combined 
the  oamea  of  the  fint  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Oristbs,  Odoacbh.]  (Amm.  Marc 
IkeetptOj  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1661;  Cusiod. 
CftrosNSMs,  ad  Zenoiiem ;  Jonwnd.  d*  AymnMs 
StrnmoMt  f.69,d$Btb.  Goth.,  pp.  128, 139,  «d. 
Lindenbrog ;  Pioeop.  de  BelL  Gotk.  i.  t ,  iL  6  ; 
Cedrattis,  pi  SfiO,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Puis ;  Engriui,  iL  16.)  [  W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23nl  of  September  of  the 
year  &  a  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tulliui 
Cicero  and  C  Antoniu.  He  was  the  ton  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
G.  JdUus  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended bwn.  the  andent  Latin  hen  A^  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  «&  hia  father,  C.  Octaviu, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brerity,  and  in  tnder  to  avoid 
oonfujion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  heredibtry  snmame  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  peoiHe  to 
express  their  Teneiation  for  him,  whence  the  Ora^ 
writers  translate  it  bprSffCotfT^f.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  annonnring  hu  fntnre  gteatoasa,  were 
qumtly  beliered  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
hia  birth.  (S«t.  ^i^.  94;  Dion  Cast.  dv.  !,&&) 

Angnstna  lost  hia  father  at  ^eage  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Hardus  Philip- 
pas,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (accordingtoNicohuis 
bamascenua,  Dt  ViL  Avg.  3,  three  years  eaiiier) 
fas  deUnred  the  fimual  anlogium  on  hia  graad- 
mother,  Julia.  After  the  ienb  of  hia  fatur  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
howe  <d  his  gnndmotber,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  u  w^  aa  his 
step-fiuher,  henceforth  watched  over  hia  education 
with  the  utmost  ngilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  bia  rdationdiip  to  C  Jnlina  Caemr, 
drew  upon  bhn  the  attentkn  of  the  anat  diatin- 
guished  Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promiring  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parent*.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damaseenus  emneonsly  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virUis,  and  in  tlte 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  et^ege  of 
poDtim,  ia  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
lulled  afW  the  battie  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc. 
Lcii  Veil.  Pat  ii.  £9 ;  Suet.  At^.  94  ;  Dion 
Cafls.  xIt.  2.)  From  this  time  his  ancle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devc4ed  as  modi  td  his  time  as  his  own 
basy  lUe  allowed  him  to  the  paotiGal  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  tnined  him  icr  the  dntiea  of  the 
pnblic  career  he  was  soon  to  «iter  upon.  Dion 
Caasius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caeur  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  ia  a  well  atteated  fact  that  thie  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  n.  a  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to''Alnca  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  bis  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  uo- 
abte  to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  hit  xenm  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  neverthelesa,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allovred  Augustus  to  ride  on  boraeback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(b.c.  45),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  aocompanied  his 


uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remmn  behind  on  aoonmt 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  eon- 
panions.  During  his  whole  life-time  At^nafaia, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  tea,  and 
this  his  fint  attempt  neariy  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vesad  in  which  he  niled  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  be  arrired  in  Caesar^ 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Mnnda  or  not  is  a  disputed  punt,  though  the 
fonoM  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Aug. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  n^hew,  for  he  aeemi  to 
have  peiceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him- 
self: he  constantiy  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  Ut  have  made 
hit  will  and  to  have  adopted  Angnstna  aa  his  am, 
thonj^  without  infimning  him  «C  it.  In  tba 
autumn  of  b.  a  45,  Caesar  retained  te  Rcbs  with 
his  nephew;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustas  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  ssme  tiiao 
Augustas  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  daaghter 
of  p.  ServUiua  laariCB^  but  the  angMOBant  af- 
peart  afterwards  to  ban  been  bndcen  oE 

The  ezttaordinaiy  dittiBction*  and  favaart  iriiieh 
had  thus  been  oonfeited  upon  Angnstna  at  such  an 
early  age,  must  have  exated  hit  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remaritable  exai^e  is  recorded. 
In  Uie  very  year  of  his  return  from  Soain  he  wm 
pretumptaous  enon^  to  atk  for  toe  office  of 
magister  eqnitum  to  the  dictator,  bit  unda.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  LepiduB  instead,  [avlnbly  because  be  thou^t 
hit  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  ahoald  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  agwnst  the 
Qetse  and  Parthiana ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  m^ht  acqmre  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  is  military  a&irs,  he  sent  turn  to 
Apollonia  in  lUyiieum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  hitn.  It  bas  often  been  saKK»ed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  hia  n^hew  to  Apollonia  far  the  parpoee 
of  finishii^his  intdlectnal  edncation ;  hot  altboi^ 
this  was  not  neglected  daring  his  stay  in  that  dty, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  be  waa  sent 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advaotagea  fiir  the 
porpose,  aa  nay  be  infured  from  tlie  fact,  tiiat 
Augustus  took  his  instnwtoia — the  tfaetMidan 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamui  and  the  nathematidan 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Ronw.  When  Caesar 
had  tgmn  to  ^ipoint  the  magistrates  in  &  c.  44, 
he  remembered  the  dewie  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
faned  upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollooia,  the 
office  of  matter  equitum,  on  which  be  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  43.  But  things 
turned  out  far  difeently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apolltmia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  undent  murder,  in 
March,  b.  u  44.  Short  aa  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influenoe  upw 
his  future  life :  his  military  exndaea  aeon  to  have 
strengthened  hia  nabuaUy  ddicate  eonatitation, 
and  the  attenttoni  and  fiaOeriea  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  Illyricnm, 
stimulated  his  unbition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thui  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  o( 
which  he  waa  afterwards  guilty.   It  waa  at  Apot 
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lonta,  alio,  that  Augiutiu  formed  hit  intimate 
biendihip  with  Q.  SalTidwniu  Roftu  ftnd  M.  Vip- 
■aiw  Agrippa. 

When  the  newi  of  Coenr^s  murder  reached  the 
troops  in  lUfricum,  they  immediately  offered  U> 
foHov  Angiuttu  to  Italy  and  avenge  hi>  oncle'i 
death  ;  bvt  fcar  and  igD<»aDee  of  the  real  state  of 
a&iia  at  Robw  made  mm  heritate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  kw  other 
friendt.  In  the  beghming  of  Apil  he  landed  at 
La^aa,  near  Bmndiuiam,  and  hen  he  heard  of 
hie  adoption  into  the  seni  Jolia  and  of  hia  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Brundiuiiun,  whither  he 
next  pneeeded,  he  waa  aabitad  by  tlw  aoldiera  aa 
Caesar,  which  nane  be  henceforth  assinned,  for  his 
legitiaute  name  now  was  C.  Julias  Caewr  Octa- 
Tiamu.  After  having  visited  his  stepfitther  in  the 
nos^bonrhood  of  Niqdea,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  i^>- 
parently  about  the  beginning  of  Blay.  Here  he 
demanded  nothing  bnt  the  jwivate  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  hm,  bnt  dedared  that  be  was  re- 
solved to  atroge  tba  mudo'  oC  bis  benefiKtor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  jHndence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
skill  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  most  experienced  Btetesmen  in  Home, 
and  efeotoalb' to  CH17  aU  his  designs  into  effect. 
It  waa  not  ua  fiwtmi  of  the  conipintoTB  that 
plaeed  diffienlties  in  his  way,  bnt  one  of  Caoar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  |vae- 
to^  in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of.  the 
inhoitance,  and  pmnised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  undoes  property  which  he  had  be- 
(jaeatbed  them  in  his  wilL  Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
his  olgeeta ;  bnt  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  &Tonr  of  both  the  aenats  and  the  people. 
[Amomua,  p.  215,  b.]  Augustus  had  to  c<m- 
tend  against  Dec  Brutna,  who  waa  in  passesslon 
of  Cisalpine  Qanl,  as  well  as  i^auwt  Antony ;  bui 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  twcud  was 
drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  tnx^  tot 
the  wax  against  IX  BIlMlll^  two  of  the  Inkos 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  tba  legio  Martia 
and  the  iifth,  went  ever  te  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troi^  following  tiie  exam[de, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  te  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  b«an  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  c^^de  of  duivering  the  repnblic  (ram 
ite  traoUes;  and  Atwnstoa  in  return  conrted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  m  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Fhiliiqiic  imposed  that  Aogutas  ahoold  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  tiie  army  against 
Antmy,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  a  c.  43,  he 
npeated  tbe  same  propoaal  in  his  fifth  Philippic 
The  amata  naw  gnated  man  than  had  been 
aAad;  Angnatns  obtained  the  command  itf  the 
anny  with  the  title  and  ins^nla  of  a  praetor,  the 
r^ht  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  contulars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  ^e.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vilmia  pHisa  and  A.  Uirtins,  to  compd 
Antony  to  tatae  the  siege  (rfHntina.  Augnstns  dis- 
.  titvaiabed  himself  by  hit.  deEBnce  of  the  camp  nsar 


Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
imperalor.  The  Ul  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  «tf  their  armlea  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  bumbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consols 
was  the  woi^  of  Uie  latter.  The  Roman  aria- 
tociaey,  on  whose  behalf  Angnstn*  had  acted,  now 
determined  te  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  eonunand  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  agoiiut  Antony,  and  made  other  r^ular 
tions  whidi  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
piningan^fiutherpt^Mifauitywith  the  soldiers.  He 
remaiiMd  inactive,  and  senied  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  Uie  goveroors  in 
Oaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  dicamstaneea  Augustas  resolved  to  seek 
■  power  which  might  asnst  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enabk  hui  to  oppose  him  mne  eActaally 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  pc^ular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  diemand 
the  consulship  for  him.  Tbe  senate  was  terrilied, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  tba 
arrival  of  troops  fnm  Africa  emboldened  tbem 
again  to  declare  against  hna.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  &voar  of  these  troops ;  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
Uie  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  waa  now 
sanctioned  by  tbe  caries ;  the  sums  doe  te  tbe  peo- 
ple, accnding  to  the  wOl  of  Julias  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  morderers  of  tbe  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect  He  fint  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcdy  entered  Etruria, 
when  ^e  senate,  on  the  propMol  of  Q.  Pedios, 
repealed  tbe  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  LepiduB,  who  were  jost  deacending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  tot^ 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  aikl  Lepidos  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  waa 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  conaolship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  IraMsetre 
rM  pMicM  coiatituemiae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  GanI,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sudinia,  uid  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augostna  woe 
to  pnaeeute  the  war  agunst  the  nwrderscs  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objecto  c£  the  trinrnviis  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  befiwe  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  waa 
ao  lesa  end  than  Antmy.  Two  thousand  eqoitea 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription :  the  lands  ol 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  dtizens  took  te  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompcius  in  Sicily.  Augnstus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Psmpnus  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  jso- 
visions  from  Rone.  The  anny  ■■srsblod  at  Biw 
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gfum ;  bat  an  attempt  to  ctom  orer  to  Sidl/  waa 
thwaitad  1^  a  navai  victory  which  PcNnpeiui  gain- 
ad  OTat  SalTidienns  Rnfiia  is  the  ai^of 
Anguatu.  Soon  after  tfaia,  Angvatw  and  Antony 
iailiNl  aorou  the  Ionian  tea  to  Oieece,  u  Brntns 
and  Caariiu  were  leaving  Ana  for  the  weat. 
Angtutns  wai  oUiged  to  remain  at  DyrriiaeUBm 
on  account  of  illneu,  bat  aj  toon  m  he  bad  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  haateoed  to  Philippi  in  the  antumn 
of  &  c.  43.  The  battle  of  PhiUpid  waa  gained  by 
the  two  trinmvin :  Brntu*  and  Curiaa  in  deqxui 
pnt  aa  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  fbllowen 
aonondered  to  the  conqaen>ta,  vith  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  SexL  Pomona. 
After  thia  ■ucceasfdl  war,  in  which  the  victocy 
waa  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  thoosh  mbeeqiuotly 
Angoatna  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himadf*  taa 
trinmvin  made  a  new  diviaion  ei  the  pnmnoea. 
Lepidna  obtained  Africa,  and  Angoatas  retomed 
to  Italy  to  reward  hia  veterans  wiUi  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembting,  as  every  one  antidpated  the  n^tition 
of  the  horrora  ot  a  proscription.  His  enemiea, 
en>ecially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
otner  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehenuona  by  ftlse  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augnstna  waa  detained 
for  some  time  at  Bmodnnun  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
iUneaa.  Bat  ha  padSed  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  ne  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  drcamstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  [Hesent  hia  undertaking  anytl^g  freah  against 
8ext.  Pompeios,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  nnex- 

Cii  war.  On  hia  airivol  at  Rome,  Angnatua 
d  that  Folvia  had  been  spreading  these 
nimoon  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hna- 
band  iiom  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  ibtt  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  trimnvir,  was  nsed 
by  her  as  an  instmment  to  gain  her  objects.  An- 
guatna  did  all  he  coald  to  avoid  a  rupture,  bat  in 
vain,  L.  Antonioa  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neate,  with  which  be  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  Peniua,  whan  he  waa  blockaded 
by  Augustas  with  three  arauei,  so  that  a  foarfiil 
ftmine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  B,  c.  41.  After  aevenl  attempts  to 
break  throngh  the  blockading  armiea,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Pemsia 
obluned  pardon  from  Augustas,  bnt  the  aenatoia 
wera  put  to  death,  and  trma  tluee  to  four  hundred 
noble  PemsineB  wan  bntdxred  <«  the  IJtth  of 
March,  B.  c  40,  at  the  altar  at  Caenr.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberias  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Livia,  to  Fompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsnccesa- 
fiil,  Antony,  however,  sailed  arith  hia  fleet  to 
Bmnduaiam,  and  pnparationa  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sidea,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
In  Greece  aeceleiated  a  peace,  which  was  condnded 
at  Bnmduiiom,  between  th«  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  ma  again  made ; 
Augnatna  obtuned  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricam,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  waa  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engago- 
nent  with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  nater  of 
Aogostos  and  widow  of  C.  Marceilas,  in  order  to 
eonnrm  the  new  ftiendahip.  The  marriua  was 
eelebnted  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeios,  mo  had 
had  no  ahan  in  then  tnnnctiona.  cwtinned  fat 


cat  off  the  proviaione  of  Rome,  whidi  waa  mfilsring 
greatly  fiiom  scarcity :  soenea  of  viideace  ai^  oat- 
nga  at  Rome  ahewed  lb»  axaapeialHni  ft  tha  pao- 
ple,  Auguatua  oonld  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romana  unless  tiieir  most  argent  wanta  weia 
satisfied  by  sufficient  snp[diea  of  food,  and  this 
coold  not  be  efiected  in  any  otlm  way  bat  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeios.  Auguetna  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Hisenwn,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  PompeinB  nnived  the  pneni- 
Bulship  and  the  islands  of  Skily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  ti^;ether  with  the  {aovince  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  waa  to  provide 
Italy  with  cera.  In  order  to  convince  the  Rmoana 
of  tiie  sincerity  of  hia  intentiona,  Ai^oatua  bo- 
trothed  H.  Muoellua,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  at^ 
son  ti  Antony,  i^  waa  present  on  dtia  — — t***! 
to  a  dangjiter  at  Pompehu. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  retamed  to  the  East,  where  hia  generala 
had  been  succ^sful,  and  Angastna  too  rsoeived 
bvootable  news  from  hia  liratenanta  in  Spain  and 
Gaol.  Angnstua,  however,  waa  anxious  for  an 
portunity  ^  a  war,  by  which  he  nwht  deprive 
SexL  Pompeios  of  the  provinces  whim  had  beoi 
ceded  to  him  at  Mismum.  A  pfotert  waa  soon 
found  in  the  fiut,  that  Pompeins  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Anguatiu  solidlod 
the  tii  of  the  two  other  trimnvira,  bat  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Aoguatus  engaged  in  a  straggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  aofier.  The  fleet  of  Auguatos  suffcrcd 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activi^  oE  Demochates, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeios ;  bat  tfa«  latter  did  not 
follow  ap  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Ao- 
gnatua  Uiiu  obtained  thna  to  np^  his  ihipi,  and 
send  Maecenaa  to  Antony  to  invito  him  agam  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentam,  in  the  b^jinning  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  h^  arriral  there,  Aognatna  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  asaiatanoe. 
Thia  conduct  exaqierated  Antnty;  but  hia  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  aa  mediator  i  the  two  trioavin  mat 
hetween  Tarentmn  and  Het^tontom,  ud  the  ar- 
gent necessity  of  die  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistinat  Angostus  promiaed 
an  anny  to  Antony  for  hia  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increaae  the  fleet  of  Ao- 
guatus, and  both  agreed  to  pnrimg  their  office  of 
triamvin  for  five  yean  loiter.  Whik  Antony 
haatened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  hm- 
ther.  Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fieet  of  Ai^stoa,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides;  bnt  stoinu  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustas 
to  return,  and  Ijepidns  alone  sncoecded  in  trading 
at  Lilybaenm.  Pomprius  remained  in  hia  nsoal 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-%ht  off  MyUa  he  lost  thirty 
ahipa,  uid  Augustus  landed  at  "nmnnneniani. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  deciuve  naval  battle,  pat  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  P<napeioa  fled  to  Ama. 
Lepidas,  who  had  on  all  oceasiMiB  been  treated 
with  ne^ect,  now  wanted  to  take  Scfly  for  him- 
aelf ;  bat  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  LepiduB  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Auguatua,  and  reaided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  life  aa  pontifex  maximua.  The 
forces  which  Aogastna  had  under  hia  cemnand 
now  amounted,  aecotdiiiff  to  Appian,  to  fccty-fivo 
l^ona,  independeDt  of  mt  U^fraimed  timpa  and 
the  oanlry,  and  to  60O  ahipL  Angnstua  mnsided 
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Ui  •oldim  with  gailanda  and  money,  and  pnniiwd 
■tin  fiinher  mnirdi;  bat  tha  Teteiaiu  iniuted 
npoB  their  dimuiuon,  and  Dpon  nceiTii^  (at  once) 
the  laodi  and  all  the  nmu  mat  had  been  pconuaed 
thou.  Avgutni  qaeDed  the  iriwDion  in  iU  oom- 
nHDceneBt  hy  ureiity  eombinad  with  libenlitj : 
he  disnisaed  the  Teterani  who  had  fought  at  Mn- 
tina  Koi  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  SicU; 
immediateljr,  that  their  di^oaition  might  not  ipread 
fiirther  among  the  uldiara.  The  latter  were  nti»- 
fied  with  the  promiae*  of  Anguatna,  which  he  fnl- 
fiUad  at  the  VKfnm  of  Sidhr,  and  landa  were  aa- 
rigned  to  the  TCtanna  ia  Canpania.  Angoatui 
now  MQt  hack  the  ihipa  of  Antony,  and  took  pes- 
■eaaion  of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hutenod  to 
faoDoor  the  eonqvanr  in  the  moat  extravagant 
nauner ;  and  whin  be  approached  the  city,  which 
Maeeenaa  had  goremed  dnring  hii  abauMa,  the 
aenate  and  peoide  flocked  ont  to  meet  him.  Ao- 
gnttu  addreued  the  eenate  in  a  ver^  modett  man- 
Btt,  and  declined  tome  of  the  distinction*  which 
wm  oflfered  him.  He  cetebrated  hii  ovation  on 
tiw  )8th  of  Nofember^  ■.  c.  S6.  Tbe  abundant 
Bupply  ft  mrWoiu  iritich  waa  dow  bnnight  to 
Home  latidUd  the  wanta  and  wiahe*  of  the  people ; 
aad  aa  Aii  h^ipy  itata  of  thin^  waa  the  remit  of 
Itia  Tiebwy,  bii  inlareata  coincided  with  thoae  of 
the  paoide,  wlnae  boidena  were  alio  leaM&ed  in 
niiona  waya. 

Bjy  dte  conqoeit  of  two  of  hia  iiTali^  Aaguatna  . 
had  now  acqdred  atrength  enough  to  enter  apon 
Aa  eoateat  with  tbe  thira.  Ha  fiiat  atdeavoond, 
bawcver,  aa  nmch  aa  waa  in  hii  power,  to  remedy 
the  confiuion  and  demoialiaation  in  which  Italy 
bod  been  inTtdred  in  conaeqnence  of  the  civil  wara, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  hia 
eolleagua  in  order  to  withdraw  with  liim  into  pri- 
vmte  life,  aa  the  peace  of  the  republic  waa  now  re- 
atond.  Thia  pvatendad  lelManial  did  not  lemain 
unrewarded,  ur  the  people  elected  bim  pontifex 
maritnna,  though  Lepidua,  who  held  thia  <rflice, 
waa  yet  alive ;  and  the  aenate  decreed,  that  he 
ahonld  inhabit  a  pohlic  bnitdisg,  that  hia  peraon 
aboold  be  inviidaUe,  and  that  be  ahonld  ait  by  tbe 
aide  of  the  tribonea.  Avgurtiis  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  fnamaf  and  atrnxnting  hia  abaent  ool- 
leagae,  Antony,  utd  by  thia  stntagem  tbe  Romana 
gndnaOy  beenaa  convinced,  that  if  new  diaputea 
ah  cold  break  out  between  tbem,  tbe  &alt  could  not 
poailbly  lie  with  Ai^[natiia.   But  nalteia  did  not 

Eteonneto  tlila:  tbe  iBoet  nrgent  thing  was  to  keep 
I  troopa  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funda  for  paying 
them.  After  suppnanng  a  mutiny  amimg  the  in- 
aelent  vetnana^  he  |vepand  for  a  campaign  against 
Bome  tribes  on  the  nwth-eaaton  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  becMne  oom- 
plete  maatafB,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Angnatoa  marched  along  the 
cent,  without  meeting  with  mnch  resiatanoe,  until 
ba  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydea :  their 
capital  Metalum  waa  ationgly  fortifiol  and  garri- 
aoiied ;  but  the  persereiance  of  Angnatos  and  the 
mmge  hia  troopa  compdled  the  garriaon  to  aur- 
leader*  and  the  pboe  waa  changed  into  a  heap  of 
aahcsbythelMtaveJspydestheffiseiveB(a.c35).  Aa 
the  aoMon  of  the  year  waa  not  yet  much  advaiiced, 
Angnstns  nndertnok  a  campaign  agsainst  the  Pan- 
Btmians  in  Segeatica.  After  aevenl  engagementa 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
man* ^|teared  btfore  the  town  of  Scgesta,  which, 
afteff  a  a^ga^  thirty  daya»MHdfwpaidoiu  Ao* 


gutna,  to  ault  bia  own  purpoae,  imposed  only  a  fina 
upon  Uie  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufiui 
Oemimti  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
eoborta,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  bad  iu  the 
meantime  been  icpadiatad  by  Antany ;  and  aX  tlw 
request  of  Angnatoa  Uu  aenate  dedaied  Octavia 
and  Livia  invtuabla,  and  pviMd  them  the  right 
of  Gondncting  thmr  own  anirs  wiUwnt  any  male 
aaaiatance— an  ^tpanot  reparation  for  the  insult 
ofiered  to  Octavia  by  her  huaband,  bnt  in  reality  a 
meaaa  <rf  keeping  the  leooUectHn  of  it  alive,  Ati- 
gnstaa  intandM  next  to  nak«  an  flzpeditim  i^ainat 
Britain,  bnt  the  uawa  of  fiash  nnltB  in  the  coan- 
tries  from  which  be  had  just  retomed,  altered  his 
plan.  Ria  generala  soon  reatored  peace,  but  be 
himadf  went  to  Dalmatia,  when  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Seraal  towns  w«e  taken,  and  neitbn 
life  nor  property  waa  spared,  Augustas  penetrated 
aa  fiir  as  Setovia,  where  be  waa  wounded  in  hia 
knee.  After  hia  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statiliua  Taunts,  and  letnmed  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulahip  for  the  year  b.  c  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  let  of  Janvary  ti^thar 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tulltu^  and  laid  down  oil  the 
sane  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  bis  ]H«sence  there  waa  no  longer  neceaeary, 
sitKe  Statiliui  Tanms  had  already  onnpleted  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Ont  of  the  apoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustas  etacted  a  portico  called,  afiw 
hia  aiater,  Octavia.  During  thia  year,  Agri^  was 
aedila,  and  did  all  ha  euM  to  nin  praadanty  for 
hia  fijend  Angnstna  and  himielf,  mm  Angoataa 
also  made  aeveral  vwy  naefnl  Kgulationa. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proeeedinga 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  anffldent  of  thmselves 
to  point  bim  out  to  the  Romana  aa  aa  enemy  of 
tbe  npnUic,  bot  Anguatua  did  not  neglect  to  dueet 
attention  seeratly  to  hia  foUiea.  Lattnn  now  paased 
between  the  two  triumviri  full  ef  mutual  crimina- 
tiona ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleagae.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triuravira 
waa  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  52, 
while  Oeo^tn  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Aiwuattia  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romana  that  tbe  heavy  aacrificea  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  ovrn  behalf  only,  aa 
Italy  had  to  foar  everything  from  Antony.  War 
vraa  now  dedared  against  Cle<^atra,  for  Antany 
was  looked  upon  only  a*  her  infotnated  slave.  In 
B.  a  SI,  Anguatua  waa  cmiaul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Meaaalla.  Rome  was  in  a  stale 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  bad 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  <tf 
Augustus  to  attack  liis  enemy  during  the  wintn 
mu  frnstnted  by  atorma ;  bat,  in  tlu  spring,  bia 
fleet,  under  tbe  command  of  the  aUa  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eaaters  part  of  tbe 
Adriatic,  and  AugnMua  hbnself  vrith  nis  ]t^om 
landed  in  Epeirua.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  pmaontory  of  Actinm  in 
Acamaaia.  Thar  fleet  had  no  idile  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  vpon  the  counga  of  the  aol- 
diera  and  the  riaa  of  their  ahipa  Some  peraona 
ventnrcd  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  waa  fought  in  September,  31. 
Aa  aoon  aa  the  queen  observed  that  victory  waa 
not  certain  en  her  side,  she  UxA.  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony aoon  foOowed  her.  Hia  fleet  fought  in  m» 
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to  the  lait,  and,  after  a  long  lie«lari«Bi|  the  land 
fiucee  mirendaecL 

The  danger  which  had  thraatenDd  to  hring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  aa  eutem  queen  «ai  thui 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Angoetna  was  eatufied, 
and  hie  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  ActiimL,  he  proceeded  dowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  weitem  Aiia,  where 
he  entered  m  hia  fbottii  ooniolihip  for  the  jbbi 
&  c  SO,  and  pawed  the  winter  at  Samoi.  The 
eonfidenee  of  nil  maj  in  lum  grew  with  hia  luo- 
cen,  bat  the  veteran*  again  ibewed  sTmptoma  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fnlfibnent  of  the 
pramisei  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augaetos  hastened 
from  Samoa  to  remedy  the  oril  in  person.  It  was 
-with  great  diffienlly  that  he  escaped  the  rtorma 
and  aniTed  at  BniraiiBniii.  Hei«  be  ma  met  by 
the  Roman  eenateta,  eqnitea,  and  a  great  nnmb^ 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assislance  to  pay  his  aoldieis.  His  leqaesta 
-were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
iulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  Tetenns,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  Tarioos  porta  of  the  en^ 
{are.  Withont  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt  Cleopatia 
negotiated  with  Augoatns  to  betmy  Antony  ;  bnt 
when  she  foond  that  Angnstas  only  wanted  to 
■pare  her  that  she  miriit  adorn  his  trinmpb,  A» 
pot  an  end  to  her  Gn,  [Antoiuus,  No.  12.] 
&ypt  was  made  a  Roman  proTinea,  and  the  boo^ 
wbicb  AngostuB  obtained  was  so  '"""—i*,  that  be 
could  easily  ntisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  pe<^le  rivalled  each  other  in 
deviuug  new  hoootin  and  distinctions  for  Angnatus, 
who  waa  now  alone  at  die  head  of  tba  Roman  world. 
In  Samoa  he  entered  upon  his  fifUi  consolahip  for 
the  year  a.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  pririlegea.  The  temple  of  Janos  was 
closed,  aa  peace  was  restored  throughout  die  em- 
pire. Id  AngQst  of  the  same  year,  Angustoa  re- 
turned to  Bmho,  and  cdebtated  lus  thieefbld 
triomfdi  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dabnatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
impeiator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Angnstiu  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  fiiend  Agrippo.  He  was  determined  &om 
the  first  not  to  lay  dowa  the  power  whidi  his  own 
successes  and  the  citcomstaaces  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended Uiat  he  would  resign  it  He  fint  directed 
hia  attenlioD  to  the  restontion  of  order  in  all  parte 
of  the  govMnment ;  and,  as  he  was  inveated  with 
the  oenaonhip,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
aU  nnworthy  members;  be  ejected  two  hnndred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian ftmiHes  to  the  rank  of  potridaos ;  and  as  he 
bad  a  predilection  tot  ancient,  especially  relwions, 
institotiona,  he  leabned  several  templet  whiw  had 
&llm  into  decay,  oad  also  bsilt  new  cmes.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  tnnsferred  bom  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ez-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himsdf  to  ba  prevuled 
npon  to  remun  at  the  head  of  a&irs  for  ten  years 


kmgar.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  i^parentiy  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
wayi  persuaded  to  retain  bis  power  mthar  Jnr  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  divisioD  of 
the  provinces,  loavii^  the  qoiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  uid  retuning  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  oimy.  The  adminis- 
tr^ion  of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proeonmls,  whue  Augnstus  placed  the 
othen  under  itgati  Catmru,  ™m*Mii»f  aloo  called 
iao(aaetorei,  whom  he  aniaintad  taj  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honoun  and  distinctiona 
which  were  calcuhUed  to  remind  the  Ramans  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  ccmtinne,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly cmcentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  ^  AtuvstDS,  whidi 
was  ofiered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancua.  In  B.  c.  23  he  entered  upon  his  ekventh 
eonmlahip,  bnt  laid  it  down  immedialdy  after- 
warda;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
tonhipi,  wh^  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsnlare  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  poteitas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  impuium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  proviooea.  When  in  B.  &  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximB^  died,  Augnatoa,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  bent  cw&rred  on  a 
fonner  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself^ 
Thus  he  became  Uie  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  higfaeat  iaflaence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  piiesta.  Although  he  had  thos  united 
in  hit  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  pmdent  to  assume  exdnaively  the  titles 
of  all  <tf  than,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romana  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persoaa  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  praetorshim 
and  other  public  office* ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  be  created  to  reward  hia  friends  and  parti- 
sans Angnstna  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
^tpconuwe  of  a  monarch :  be  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  dtistai,  continoed  his 
familiw  intimacy  with  his  Enends,  and  i^peared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exiit  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustas. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  tathet  on- 
defined  :  in  B.  c.  28  be  had  been  made  princqie 
senatus,  but  in  the  b^inning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  eznnptad  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au.- 
guBtns  ■ddom  attwidod  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
hot  formed  a  lort  of  privy  eouBC^  consisting  of 
twen^  senator^  with  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  natters.  Aagnstus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  wwd ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discuseed 
in  public,  he  consul  ted  his  perscmal  ftienda,  C  Gil- 
nhu  Maeoenaa,  M.  V^SBBins  Agrippa,  M.  Valerias 
MessaUa  Cwiinns,  oira  Aainius  PoUio,  oU  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  hia  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
door  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privilt^pa, 
though  they  were  mere  forms :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magtstratca ;  but  only  such  peiaans  were  elected  aa 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  olffloot  uninteimpted  ftttivities,  games,  and 
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dktribatiom  of  com,  mai  the  like,  made  the  people 
fbrget  the  mbitaiice  of  thdr  npablican  freedom; 
and  they  woe  imdj  to  Mm  him  who  fed  them 
nioft  liberally :  the  popabMum  of  the  dty  wac  then 
little  better  thaa  a  mob. 

It  «ai  a  neBMBBty  eoiuafiHBOs  of  the  doBdnion 
acqnind  \iy  finee  A  anna,  that  rtandiiv  amdes 
(Mffra  ttatka)  wen  >ept  on  the  fnaitien  a(  the 
eminre,  u  on  the  Rhine,  die  Danube,  and  the 
Enphntea,  which  in  many  inatanoea  became  the 
fonndationB  of  flouiiiliing  towns.  The  Teterana 
wen  diatribnted  into  «  nombez  of  ookmiea.  For 
the  protection  of  hii  own  penon,  Angnatot  eata- 
Uiahed  ten  pmetoriBii  eohorta,  cmiiiitiDg  <tf  «a» 
thonaasd  men  eadi,  which  were  placed  trnder  the 
command  of  two  eqnitea  with  tho  title  of  pradecti 
praetoiio.  For  the  pnipoie  of  maintaining  order 
and  seconty  in  the  dty,  he  instituted  a  wut  of 
police,  undu  tho  name  of  cohortea  srfaanae,  which 
were  under  the  canmand  of  dw  pnaCwtaa  orbi. 
The  fleets  wem  itationad  at  Rarama,  Miaenum, 
and  in  rarion  ports  of  the  prorincea.  In  the  divi- 
■on  of  the  proTincet  which  Augoataa  had  made  in 
B.  c  27,  e^iedal  reguhuions  were  made  to  secore 
strict  jnitiee  in  their  administration;  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  which  many,  eqtectally  thoae  which  were 
not  eppreaaed  by  anniea,  enjoyed  a  period  of  gteat 
prosperity.  Vgrpi  was  goTemed  in  a  manner 
diffnTot  from  uat  <tf  all  other  prorinees.  The 
diriaion  of  the  prorincea  was  necessarily  fi>Dowed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  fi™™-— , 
miidt  were  in  a  had  cosditton,  partly  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  ei^  wata,  and  pardy  throng  aD  the 
donunn  landi  in  Italy  baring  been  aangned  to  the 
veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  rorised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aerariuio,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
wia  separated  from  the  fiaens,  the  ftmds  of  the 
emperor,  fist  <rf  whid  h«  paid  hia  annies. 

AngoBtu  enacted  aereral  lawa  to  imptore  the 
moral  conditian  of  tfte  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
pohiic  peace  and  safety.  Ilins  he  made  sereral 
Kgutatiima  to  prerent  the  recnirenee  of  scarcity  and 
bmine,  promoted  industry,  and  canstnctod  roads 
and  otfa^  w<^  (rfpnUie  otili^.  The  la^  sums  I 
«f  money  which  van  put  into  dicnfatian  terived 
emnetce  and  iadutiy,  fim  wiueti  tha  eastern 
porincea  espeoaDy  and  Egypt  derirod  great  ad- 
rantages. 

Although  Ai^iistiis,  who  must  hare  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed iht  Romans  with  the  ntmoal  aHitio&  and  mild- 
ness, and  endearonred  to  keep  out  of  sight  erery 
tiling  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  a  a  aore- 
leign,  yet  aeretal  cons^racies  against  his  life  re- 
minded him  that  thm  were  still  |>ersonB  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murens,  Feooius  Caejno, 
and  CoraeUns  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  intonal  a&irs  of 
the  Roman  empire  dnring  die  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  nre  soma  aoconnt  of  the  wars 
m  wlud  he  himsuf  took  part  Moat  of  them 
Vtta  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relationa,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
lemarit,  th^t  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggresrion,  but  ch^y  undertaken 
to  see  ore  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be- 


fora  to  the  hoatile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
&  c  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassns  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dadana,  fiastamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Oaol  and  Spain,  and  bcsao  the 
Gonquest  of  tho  warlike  Cant^ni  and  Astuiuiriioas 
subjugation,  howerer,  was  not  completed  till  a.  c 
19  by  Agrippa.  During  this  campaign  Aqgoatna 
founded  sereral  towns  for  his  retenns,  SDch  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.  In  B.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sioly  and  Qreecc, 
and  qiant  tho  winter  following  at  Samoa.  After 
this,  he  want  to  Qyiia  at  the  iuritadon  of  Tiridatea, 
who  had  been  wtpeDed  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.  The  mUng  kiiw,  Phraates,  fi>r  ftar  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  £e  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Cnaens  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  retumml 
to  Samoa,  to  spud  the  i^iwoaching  winter  there. 
Here  awbaasadOT  from  Iimur  appcmd  befiwe-hhn, 
with  pesenta  fmn  thmr  long,  Pandion,  to  con&m 
the  fiwndship  which  had  been  songht  on  a  fenner 
occasion.  In  the  aatnmn  of  a.  c  1 9,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  bonoura  and  distinctitms  were 
conferred  upon  him.  His  ranity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemoEBte  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  bom  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  In  s.  c  18,  the 
imperinm  of  Angastas  was  prolonged  for  fire  yean, 
and  aboat  the  sane  tiate  be  incrMsed  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.  The  wars  in  Armenia,  In  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  ctmdacted  by 
hisgenends  with  varying  success.  In  a.  c.  16  the 
Romaiu  sn&red  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  raally  waa,  went  himaelf 
to  Gaul,  and  iptat  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
eeasaiy  prspaiations  for  defending  it  agmnat  the 
Gemans.  In  a.  c  13  he  letuned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
bis  step-son,  Drusna  Nero.  In  b.  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  whne  he  received  German  ambwaa- 
dors,  who  sued  fiv  peaee;  but  he  treadMroulj- 
detaioad  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towna 
of  Qaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  Uves  in 
demir.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Frcon  this 
time  forward,  Augustas  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.  Tkoaa  in  Oecmaoy  were  the  moat  for^ 
midahle,  and  laatad  Icmger  than  the  reign  of  Ad- 
guslua. 

In  A.  D.  13,  Augustas,  who  had  then  reached 
his  7Ath  year,  again  undertook  the  goramment  of 
the  empire  fbr  ten  years  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
mccessor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  coDeagna. 
In  the  year  following,  ^  n.  14,  Tiberius  waa  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  lUvricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bow^  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
nuafutwies  and  cares  of  every  liind,  accompanied 
]umBS&rasNa]ileii  On  faia  return,  he  was  token 
iO  at  Nda,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  tho  1^  of  76.  When  he  felt  hu  end 
^preaching,  be  is  said  to  bare  asked  bis  friends 
who  were  present  whetha  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well  He  died  very  gently  in  the  anns  of  bia 
wife,  livia,  who  kept  the  event  aecret,  until  Tibe- 
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rhu  had  ratnrned  to  N0I&,  where  lie  was  immedi- 
atelj  ialuted  M  the  mccesioT  of  Angutm.  The 
bod;  t^the  en^era  was  canied  b;  ue  decnrionea 
of  Nob  to  BorilUe,  when  it  wu  ncdTod  hj  the 
Komati  eqnites  and  conreyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheoos  took  plaee  in  the  Campos  Martins, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  manwleom 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  r^ards  the  domesdc  life  of  Aagnstns,  he  was 
one  of  tbose  nnhappy  men  whom  fbrtnne  surroonds 
with  all  her  ontwaM  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partdke  hot  tittle  of  the  general  h^>innesa  iridch 
tfccy  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  nuafbr- 
tones  most  hare  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Angnstns  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qoalilies  by  whicfa  he  nainteiiied  his 
povar  «T«r  dw  Roman  woifd)  bnt  in  bis  matri- 
ncotdal  lehtioBa  and  as  a  jbtber  he  was  not  b^i^, 
ehiefly  thnmgb  his  own  ftolt  He  was  first  maiv 
tied,  though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Godins  and  FnlviiL  His  second  wif^  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sezt.  Pompeins :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Jnlia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  be  mairied  Lstib  DmiOa,  iriio  waa  car- 
ried away  froin  bev  bnsband,  Xtb^rina  Nefo^  bk  a 
slate  of  pregnancy.  She  bron^t  Angustas  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Clandios  Dm- 
nu.  She  secured  the  lore  and  attachment  ot  her 
huAand  to  the  last  momenta  of  bis  life.  Augustas 
bad  at  fint  find  «a  M.  Hanellua  as  bis  sncceaaor, 


the  sonof  his  uster  Octaria,  who  waa  married  to  bis 
dangbter,  Jnli&  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partialis  for  him,  Im  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  ManeUuB  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  'G^ 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  fiitber  to  marry 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caiua  and  Ladua 
Caew,  wen  nised  to  the  dignity  of  {rrindpes  jn- 
Tentutis.  At  the  death  of  Agnppa,  in  b.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  dtfotee  bis  wife,  Vipsaoia, 
and,  eoBtOBT  to  hit  own  will,  to  nny  Julia. 
DisMtliAed  with  ber  emdaet  and  the  dention  of 
her  sons,  be  went,  in  n.  c.  6,  to  Rhodes,  wbere  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au- 
gnatus,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  b.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandatariai  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  WW  ftllawed  Inr  h«  mother,  Sciamiia.  The 
childrai  of  JnHa,  Julia  the  Toonnr  and  Apippa 
Postonraa,  were  likewise  banishea.  The  grief  of 
Augustas  was  tncieased  bv  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  6,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caiua  and  Lticins  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
&Uco  viettmt  to  the  amUtimu  des^ns  of  I^via, 
who  widied  ts  make  room  ibr  bs  Own  wnif 
rins,  whom  the  ddodad  emneiu-  waa  pomaded  to 
ad(^  and  to  make  his  cweague  and  snccessar. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obiiged  to  adopt  Dmaua 
Oermauicns,  the  son  of  bia  late  brother,  Dmma. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  ftmily  of  Angastv 
is  gino  in  the  «nm»"d  ttmnns 


Stsmiu  of  ADousTtm  Am  his  Familt. 


t.  Ancharia. 
Octaria,  the  elder. 


C  Octavioa,  praetor  in  &  a  61,  married  to 
3.  Atia,  dmighter  af  M.  Atina  Balbna  and  Jtilla,  a  sistg  of  a  JbHb»  Caeaaa 


1.  i)etaTia, 


theyMD^ 


l.M.Mandliu. 
Noiime. 


2.  C  Octavlus  fa  JiTLttm  Cabsar  Octavi- 

AMOS  AuoDtroa),  married  to 
1.. Clodia,      3.  Sciibaiia.      S.  Livio. 

Julia,  married  to 
!L  M.  Vipaanins  Agt^a.      3.  TiBtutm,  empenr. 

Neisaaa, 


1.  a  Caesar,  mairied  ta  Uviai 
the  mtba  ot  Owianimiai 
IXed  A.  D.4. 


3.  L.  CMiar,  betnthod 
to  Aemilin  Lepida. 
DiadA.D.S. 


3.  Jnlia.  mairiad 
taL.AanulinB 
Fnllna. 


1.  il.  Aemilins  Leptdus, 
married  to  Druailla, 
daujj^ter  of  GeimanicuB. 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 
1.  Ap.JnninaSlanofc  3.  Dnsos. 


1  Agrip- 
^aa, 
mai^ 
lied  to 
Owm»- 
niens. 


0.  Agnppa 

Poato- 
mns. 
Put  to 
death 

A.I>.  U. 


I.  L.  Siknua.       2.  M.  ffilamn.       8.  Jonln  Calrina. 


oJni 


1.  Nero,  mairied 
to  Julia,  dan. 
of  Dmsns,  the 
•ont^iberins. 
(Tab^MB.  Ti. 
37.) 


3.Dnuni^ 
married  to 
Aenulia 
Lepdo. 
CTacAia. 
Ti.40.) 


8.  Caligula, 
emperor. 


4.  Agrippina,  5.  DrasiQa,  married 

mamed  to  to  I.  L.  Caanus, 

On.  Domi-  and  2.  M.  AemiL 

tins.  Lepidus. 


NniiOk  empow. 


6.  Livia  or  Li- 
viUa^narrird 
tDl.M.Vi- 

3.  QuntOiat 
Yanis.(P) 
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Onr  nnce  doe*  not  allow  lu  here  to  enter  into 
•  oitiGal  "T*"'"*™  of  the  duunutei  of  Annu- 
te:  wtaf  lie  did  u  zModed  in  hiMoiyt  Hid  pddie 
•pinion  in  Itu  own  tame  pniwd  him  for  it  u  a 
excellent  prince  ud  itatemnun  ;  the  inTeetigation 
ti  the  Udden  Mofm*  of  hii  tetuou  it  nch  n  deli- 
cate sabject,  that  both  anciait  and  modem  writers 
haTO  adTsaced  the  moat  of^oiite  ofnniona,  and 
both  rapptnted  hj  itiaag  aigunasta.  The  main 
diffieaUy  liaa  in  the  gnartion,  iriMthar  Ua  gmoD- 
mmt  wia  tba  finit  irf  hii  hooaat  intantiona  and 
wialua,  or  whether  it  wai  merel  j  a  meani  of  tatia- 
fjmg  hia  own  ambition  and  love  <tf  dominion  ;  in 
•tbei  wotda,  whether  he  was  a  atraigfa  ifur w  anl 
and  htHWat  man,  or  a  moat  coniammate  hypocrite. 
Thui  moch  ii  certain,  that  liia  reign  wat  a  period 
of  happiniwi  for  Italy  and  the  joonncea,  and  that 
)t  mnored  the  canaaa  of  fdtore  dril  wart.  Pre- 
Tiona  to  the  Tictory  of  Actinm  hit  chancier  it  lew 
a  matter  of  doabt,  and  there  we  find  rofficient 
proo&  of  hit  cmeltf ,  wilfiihiifiM,  and  bithkianeit 
towarda  hit  iiienda.  He  haa  eninetiinea  bean 
chaiged  with  oowaidioe,  bat,  to  &r  at  militaiy 
•ooMa  if  omceined,  the  charge  ia  nnfimnded. 

(ine  piinc^ial  andent  fourcea  concerning  the 
Ufa  and  reign  M  Aagnatua  are :  Sueton.  Amgtabu  ; 
MicoUtu  Damaac.  IM  Vita  AvguU ;  Dion  Caat. 
zlT^^vi ;  Twatnik  AnmL  i  ;  CioMo'a  EfMm 
■ad  Pi^imi  VelL  Pat  iL  59—134;  Pht  J»- 
liMMu;  fieaidea  the  uunenHU  nodnn  wnfca  on 
the  HiBtory  tS  Rome,  we  refer  etpemlly  to  A, 
Weichert,  ImferaU>rit(kxmn^AMff>iitiScnjaonm 
RtHqmat,  Faac  i^  Grimae,  1841,  4to^  whkh  con- 
tain! an  eicdlent  aoconnt  <^  the  youth  of  Angutui 
and  hit  edocstitm ;  Drumann,  GtadadiURomt,  toL 
It.  ra.  245—803,  who  treaU  of  hit  hiatoiy  down 
to  the  faMUe  of  Ac^  ;  LoebeU,  Uwbee  da$Prm- 
ripat  dm  Awgmtma,  in  BanmcT'i  SutorinAm  Ta»- 
rfeaiwi,  £ter,  Jahrgang,  1634;  Kari  Hoeck, 
XSmueia  GexUckta  vom  VttfM  du-  RipiiM  bii 
xmr  Vallatdm^  der  AfwanaUp  Mto-  CautmUi^  i 
1.  pp.  314—421.)  £L.  S.] 


AVIANUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  biand  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patnm  of  Afianna  Evander  and 
Aviannt  Hammonina.  (Cie.  ai  Am.  xiiL  3,  31, 
37.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLA'VXUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  ferty-two  Aaaopic  &blea  in  Latin  elegiac 
TCBM^  dedicated  to  a  eertain  Theodonni,  who  it 
addntMd  at  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
cultivated  mind.  The  onintKiD  of  thii  writer 
^^ean  mtder  a  nianber  ot  diflbnnt  ihipeB  in  dlA 
fcrait  Mcli  aa  AtimttUj  Ankmw,  Abidiuut 

JWiitw,  ud  Avieiuut  from  whkh  lait  form  ha  wat 
by  many  of  the  eariier  hietoriant  of  Roman  literal 
tore,  mch  at  Vottivt  and  Fnncdaa,  identified  with 
the  geognvhioal  poet,  Rofnt  Fettaa  Ananns. 
[Avmnm.]  BntiindraeDdantofthadnnmitaiice 
that  no  Act  tauBpH  thu  MnaUaacaof  name  can 
haaddiMd  in  nvfort  if  audi  an  i^inian,  tk•a^ 


gmnent  dorind  from  the  ityle  of  theae  campoddona 
mnit,  to  evray  reader  of  taate  and  ditcrimination, 
^pear  oondnuve.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
muike  the  Tigomu,  bold,  tpirited,  and  highly  em- 
brilithed  rotondity  which  chaiacteriiet  the  Det- 
criptio  OrUt  and  the  Atatea  than  the  feeble,  heai- 
Utiag,  dull  mcagianeae  of  the  bbuliit.  Making  all 
aUomnoei  for  nnmerout  comiptioni  in  the  text, 
wo  can  Karcely  regard  theae  piacea  in  any  other 
light  than  aa  the  cariy  eflntiona  of  aone  nnpaw 
tiled  youth,  who  patched  very  nnakiUnlly  expiaa 
■ioni  borrowed  Ertnn  the  pnrer  daaaica,  e^adally 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialact  of  an  unlettand  age. 
Caanegieter,  in  hit  cmdito  bnt  mott  tediona 
diaaertation,  haa  toiled  unaaeceaafuUy  to  prove  that 
ATianoB  flouiiahad  nnder  the  Antminea.  Wetna- 
dart,  i^ain,  phwea  him  towarda  Aa  end  of  ths 
fourth  centniT,  adoptii^  the  viewa  of  tboae  wbo 
believe  that  the  TheodoMua  of  the  dedication  nay 
be  Anreliot  Macrobiu*  Ambroaiua  Theodoaiva,  the 
mnmarian,  and  adding  the  coDjectaiB,  that  the 
Flavian  na  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  bof- 
n^tad  by  tnnacriben  into  FL  AviaBna.  Thaea 
am  nert  gtieaaea,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
an  wnth.  Jn^png  from  the  languid  and  wo 
hav»  nothiif  doe  whatever  to  guide  na,  we  abould 
fed  inclined  to  jdace  him  a  hundred  yeara  lator. 

Avianot  wat  fiiat  pctntad  independently  by  Jac 
da  Breda,  at  Daventer  in  HoUaad,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Gothic  cbKnetoa,  nnder  the  titb 
"  Apologue  Aviani  dvia  Ronani  addeacentalia  ad 
morea  et  I^linum  aeraionem  capeaaendea  ntiiiaai> 
nnu  i"  but  the  editio  princepa  ia  appended  to  the 
fiiblee  of  Aeaop  whidi  ^>pcared  about  1480.  Tho 
eariier  editiooa  ccotain  only  twenty-aeven  bblea  ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  fint  pnblithed  by  Rigal> 
tini,  along  With  Aeaop  and  other  opoaeula  (iGmo. 
Liigd.  1670).  The  moat  compete  edition  u  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  AmateL  1781,  which  waa  Mr- 
loired  by  tboae  of  Modell,  Sve.  AnuteL  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Tnchucke,  ISmo.  Lipa.  1790. 

The  &blee  of  Avian  tnnalated  into  Eog^yiha" 
an  to  be  found  at  tho  end  of  "  Tba  Sshtyl  HiMo- 
lye*  and  Ablea  of  Eame,  tiaaalated  out  of  FkooAo 
into  Engfyaahe,  bj  WuHam  Cazton  at  Weatmyn- 
atre.  In  the  yen  of  onr  lorde  m  ccoc  IxxxiiL,  tu. 
EKpnfHledb;f0ie*a»eth»xxiijdti^(fMarfitdupen 
of  <mr  lord  Moooclzzziij,  And  Ihefyntyenof  i}» 
regma  ofhyng  Ryckard  tka  tiynU^"  folio.  Thia  bod( 
waa  n(mnted  by  Pynaoo.  We  have  a  ttanalation 
into  Italian  by  Qiov.  Oria.  TnmbelH,  8vo.  Venes. 
1786i  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  KerUr,  in  hit 
Bom.  FtMditiier,  Sttittgard,  1838.  (Voaaina,  d» 
PoeliiLaU,f.&6;  Fnncdua,  da  V^ria  £. //.  Smco- 
tete,  cap.  uL  |  Ivi.;  Barth.  Aduenar,  xix.  24,  xxviL 
a,  jjoax.  7  and  13,  zlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wemadorf; 
PodL  Latt  MinK.  vd.  t.  para,  il  p.  66S,  who  efieo- 
tnally  deatroyt  the  leading  argument  of  Cann^eter 
that  Avianua  muat  be  inteimediate  between  Phae- 
dma  and  Tidanut,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothena 
that  ha  lived  under  the  Antoninea  reatt.)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evakdbe.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [PLAociya] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMHCNIUS.  [Hahuokivb.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prdixed  to 
an  epignm  in  bad  Latin,  compiiaed  in  three  ele- 
giac dittieha,  on  the  &moua  work  of  Martianae 
CapcUa.  The  lubjeet  provea  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Bunnann, 
An&okg.  Add.  L  p.  786,  or  n.  £53,  ed.  Meyer.; 
Bazth.  Adtmwnf.  xriiL  31.)  [W.  R.] 
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AVIA'NUS  PHILO^ENUa  [Phiuxb- 

AVroiUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Camidi.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCU&  [Flaccub.] 
C.  AVIE'MUS,  tritmne  of  the  aoldien  of  the 
tenth  legion,  wu  ignomuuoiulf  diuniiaed  from  the 
tamjt  on  account    uieeonduct  in  the  African  war, 
&C.48.  (HiH.B.Afr.i9.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUPUS  FESTU8.  The  fol- 
lowing pooma  are  aicribed  to  an  author  beaiing 
thia  name  i~— 

1.  Dmriptio  Orhii  Teme,  c^,  as  it  it  Tarioodjr 
entitled  in  diSeient  editioni  and  MSS.,  MttaphrcuiM 
Perigeaeot  Dioi^  Sitiu  Orbit— AatbOia  Orbit— 
m  1894  hexametar  linei,  derived  directly  fitnn  the 
v^mfTiim  of  Dionyuna,  and  containing  a  soecinct 
account  of  the  most  nmaricable  object!  in  the 
I^yncal  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheiea  too  doaely  in  tome  placei,  and 
depart!  too  widdy  in  othen,  from  the  text  the 
Alezudiian,  to  be  caSed  with  [sopiiety  a  tnuu- 
htion,  or  oren  a  panqihnae:,  and  still  leee  doee  it 
deaern  to  be  n^rded  aa  an  independent  woric, 
bat  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compreased  in  certain  pauages,  en- 
Jaxgod  in  others,  and  altM«d  tfaron^^ioat.  Tltese 
duagcs  can  hardly  be  ooniidwedaa  uqiioTCiiwiita, 
fiir  not  nnfrnqueotly  the  anxie^  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embdlish  his  original  has  made  fcim 
wiuider  into  extra raganoe  and  enw,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  pnlix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudidoaa  curtulmenta,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
wUch  ought  not  to  ban  been  passed  orer.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  oonect  the  niMakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowlei^  which  must  hare  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  bnt  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  r^jions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  coontry,  an  implicitly  Mowed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  em|^  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  s^Ie,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  is  dispkyed  in 
varying  the  ezpremon  u  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritima,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  pkn  comprehended  a  frill  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Eiudne  and  sea  of  Abot,  and  m 
porUon  of  the  Atbutic  without  the  piOan  of 
Hercules ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  deugn  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
Been  preserved  is  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadii-  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  esaay  in 
Older  ta  satisfy  the  intdligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  PfoImm,  to  iHiom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
nrd  to  the  gec^phy  of  the  Pontoa  and  the 
Sfaeotie  Gulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instnictioQ,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfiutory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advaaring  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
canned  boawards  and  forwards,  tran^orted 
afamptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  branght  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  drctut,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  diaGOoaioiis  on  loctlhiea  and  objeeti 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreosw, 
the  diSerent  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  cnnposed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geognmhj  nrired  and  gnndy  propoonded.  We 
are  led  dmoat  irreriatil^  to  the  oondnsioB,  that 
Avienns,  possessing  no  practical  or  sdentific  ao- 
qoaintance  with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  aocoonts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  aa 
ignorant  as  himself^  and  had  comluned  and  pieced 
iaaa  together  in  the  hope  ofelaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — Mgleeting  with  strange  perveirity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accunte  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exotised  by  hi>  ooootrymen  in  tbooa 
regions. 

/  3.  Jra/ta  PJtoenomma,  and  Aratta  Pnff- 
'fMtliea,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1S25,  the  second  &52  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  woriu 
of  Aiatas  as  the  J)e»cr^>tio  Orbit  Ttrrm  does 
to  that  Dionysiua.  The  general  ami^eQient  of 
the  OreA  orij^nal  is  followed  ttoDogboii^  and 
several  passages  are  tmslated  more  cloaely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Oennanicas,  bat  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legiends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  ore  introduced,  and  exttacts 
from  the  wnfcs  of  celebrated  astnnuHners,  scraps 
of  Pyth^orean  philosq^y,  and  fiagmrats  el 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  mataiials  M  the  dd  fobrie.  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successfiil  than  in  the  two  effiirta 
preriously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  n»m 
for  the  imagination  to  diqwrt  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  detuls  and  stubborn  foots,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  the  interest  is  wdl  sustained  and  the  Bowing 
mi  a^ritad  style  of  the  poet  i^peaia  to  great 
advaBtawe. 

4.  Three  short  fogitive  pieces,  the  first  oddreaced 
to  a  friend,  Flaviamm  Myrmedw,  V.  (Z,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegnuiates  from  his  estates  in 
A^ca,  in  onl«  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  Dt  Ccmtu  SirtMtm^  or 
StrenumAUtgoriayixa  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulyssea 
eK^>ed  their  wiles ;  the  third.  Ad  Amicnt  ds  Affra, 
enmnerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  ai^  d^  when  living  in  coontry  re- 
tirement. 

We  must  remaA,  that  while  we  can  searcdy 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geogiaphical  l^ssays 
are  from  the  same  peit,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (L  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  extern^  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  otiiers,  empt  the  foet,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  ul  M88>  to  the  wh<4e, 
with  the  excepition  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epktams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  it^  maanw,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Arateen  poems  correspond  so 
exacdy  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  thnt 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  ammge- 
msnt  which  assigns  the  whde  to  one  parson.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  liteta- 
ture,  alutongh  &st  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hide,  and  for  from  being  paralysed  by 
infintitiea  t—vn  stiU  peredve  with  plaiwua  a 
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force  Mnd  freedom  of  ezprmiion  in  rtrong  contnit 
with  the  inflated  feeblenen  and  vamaj  itiffiiew 
which  niariied  the  laat  period  of  decay. 

Awnming  that  the  aatronoraical  AvienU  is  the 
MBw  with  the  gaognMeal  AHaiaM,  m  can  at 
onte  determine  approximately  the  aga  to  whkh  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  hie  commentary  on  the 
EpiatM  of  St  Paul  to  Iltna,  mentionB  that  the 
qwrtatioa  hy  the  Apoetle,  in  the  xvii,  chapter  of 
the  Ada,  Tav  ydp  ml  yinas  ivfU",  is  to  bo  fbnnd 
in  the  RiaenMnena  AratUa,  **  qoem  Ckero  in 
Ladsnm  eermonem  ttamtulit,  et  Gennanioia  Cae- 
mi,  at  wper  Aviemu.**  Now  Jenmie  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  &ir  latStnde  to  the  aomewhat 
indefiails  Mpar,  we  may  with  toWahle  certainty 
place  AnoiM  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tniT,  mder  Valau^  ike  VBkntiiUan%  Oratian, 
and  Tbcodoaiss,  or  STCD  aomewhat  cwtier,  onder 
Conatantin  and  Julian.  Onr  next  atep  leada  ui 
upon  grOnnd  mndi  leaa  firm,  lAt  we  may  Tontnre 
yet  a  little  farther.  An  inaeripUon,  diaeovered 
oii^n^y,  we  are  told,  tn  the  chnreh  of  St  Nicholaa, 
of  the  Fmbtahera,  at  Roaa,  and  afterwarda  de- 
porited  in  the  Villa  Oaenrilli^  ha  been  paUi^ 
by  FabntU  and  otheta,  and  wilt  be  fbond  in  Bur- 
nannV  Antholt^ia.  (i  79,  or  Ep  .n.  278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  beara  aa  a  tKle  R.  Fssrus  V.  C.  Di  Sa  Ad 
DuH  NoRTUH,  and  h^ina  in  the  fint  peraon, 
Alter  Mmcmi  lobolei  pnletqaa  ^«mh,  after 
which  foUowa  an  amtoODcement  on  tba  part  aC  thia 
indiridBal,  that  bo  waa  bm  at  Vahtnii,  that  ha 
dwdt  at  Ib^n^tlM  he  had  twice  been  eknted  to 
the  offiM  ftroconibl,  that  he  waa  the  happy 
hnafaand  of  a  lady  named  Pladda,  the  proud  father 
«f  a  nnmerotta  ofipring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poooa  {ettnuKa  muta  mrau)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
<rf  epitaph  in  fmu  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidna,  ap- 
parn^  tbh  aon  of  the  aboYo  peraonage,  to  die 
saaad  neoeiy  o^  his  aire,  Wemadwf  and  others 
have  at  once  tHmnoonced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festos  who  here  calls  himaelf  deaoendant  of 
Huooina  and  son  of  An8inis,fbrniGh  is  nndoubt> 
edly  the  tme  meaainy  of  the  wwds,  mut  be  the 
MB*  with  oar  Rnfiis  Feataa  Avienna.  The  proof 
addneed^  when  carefolly  aifted,  amotints  to  thu : — 
1.  It  it  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
Bu^  he  C.  Husonina  Rnfos,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  fidend  Apollomns  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  hy  Neio,  patronised  by  Vespauan,  and 
»  fie^pentljr  BantioBod  by  the  miten  who  tnat 
of  this  pwiod.  This  idea  neeives  eonfinnatini 
from  the  orcnmataDce  that  Tadtna  and  Philostratoa 
both  repreamt  Mdsuuiu  as  a  Toaean,  and  Suidas 
expressly  aaoerts  that  he  was  a  natirs  of  Vulsinii 
W«  thus  foUy  estaUish  an  idmtity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  trf  the  inacriptinn  and  oar 
ATieiin%  and  can  aiqUn  wtiaEutncily  how  the  ap- 
peOathn  Rofas  cma  into  the  fiunily.  i.  From 
two  hiwB  in  the  Codex  of  Joitinian  (see  Ootho- 
tti,  ProK^Kffr.  Cbd.  lieod.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Pestos  waa  proeotunl  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
hsve  assigned  to  our  Anenaa  from  St  Jerome, 
aod  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boed^  Inter.  Orate, 
i.  p.  486)  coamemoiniing  the  gmtitade  of  the 
Atheniaos  towards  "Pedfiof  t^rrot,  proconsul  of 
Oreeee.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionynus  and  Antus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  linea  in  the  Dascriptio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visiled  Delphi  in  person ;  dias  he  may  be 
this  vary  *Petff«B»  «4m^  and  the  two  praeonsnkr 


appolntmeatt  are  in  this  way  determined.  S.  The 
words  "  oumiMa  miilla  lerem"  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  oocnpation.  4>  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidns  we  detect  an  expression, 
"  Jupiter  aethnnn  (Pandit,  Fette  tiU),**  which 
seems  to  allnde  directly  to  tlie  second  Ime  of  the 
Phaenomena,  "ezoelsnm  reseiat  Jointer  aethnnn,^ 
slthoQgh  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  eridenee  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  pMchii^  to  enable  it  to 
hug  together  at  all,  and  hj  no  means  jostifies  the 
andoabong  confidctxe  of  Wemsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
seme  time,  we  can  scaroety  refuse  to  aduiowledg* 
that  the  coinddences  are  remaricable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
eariy  critics,  that  Anenn*  was  a  Spaniaid,  since  it 
ATowedly  rests  upon  the  emaidentian,  that  the 
fmgmeit  of  the  Oca  Ibritima  whidt  has  been 
preaerrcd  ia  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coaat  of  Spain, 
and  cootaina  qootationa  fnnn  the  wodis  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
coantry  and  the  shores  of  the  Adantic  To  refdte 
soch  argtments  would  be  ahnost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Ncr  need  we  treat  with  gVMter 
rei^ect  the  aaeeirion  that  he  waa  a  Christian.  Not 
a  Ime  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  anj 
reasonable  man  &Tourable  to  such  a  notion ;  but,  en 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  nneqnivoeal 
language  a  moifced  reverence  tot  their  worship. 
There  b  Utlla  to  be  Mid  dther  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  die  yowg  Avienna  intndiiced  by 
IbCTobins  in  the  Satunalia  as  talkiaa  with  Sjrm- 
machua.  So  fiur  as  dates  are  concern^  there  ia  bo 
anachronism  invrived,  bat  the  name  waa  very 
common,  and  w*  haTe  no  dae  to  guide  tu  to  any 
condusion. 

Servhui  in  his  commentary  on  ViigQ  (x.  S8SX 
speaks  of  an  Avieniu  who  hod  turned  the  whole  ^ 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  lamlncs  (ftri  latum  VwyUimm 
tt  Livim  ictmiit  teripnt),  and  refen  to  him  again 
(x.  372)  aa  the  peraoo  **  qui  iamtua  acripait  Vir- 
silii  fidNihut*'  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
oittoiiBn  most  be  indicated  here,  tat  he  was  by  so 
mudi  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  beating 
that  appellatiim,  that  a  grammarian  like  Serrins 
would  scarcely  have  fisiled  to  add  a  distingniihing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There 
is  no  difficult  in  bdieving  the  operation  to  have 
bem  perfiMued  upon  Vi^I,  for  we  know  that 
such  oonveirioBS  were  common  ezeictaes  during 
the  dedine  of  literature*  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
partieohr  of  a  certain  M»rianua,  in  the  reign  of  the 
empCTor  Anastasins,  who  turned  the  dactyUes  of 
Theocritus,  ApoUonlus,  CaUimacfana,  and  othcia, 
into  iambic  meaanree. 

Lastly,  all  sdKdars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  snmosing,  that  thn  pose  tratiaa 
**  Breviarium  de  VicfaMiia  ac  Frovinaia  Fopuli  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Angnatum,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextna  Rnfua  la  Rufiis  Featua,  and  the  topogmphi- 
cal  compendium  "  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regicmibns  Urbia 
Romas,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  t  while  the  poem  **  De  Uibibas  Hie- 
paniae  Meditenands,"  quoted  as  his  woric  by 
seveml  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  fbigeiy, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  aeertain  Hieronymua 
RomonuB,  a  Jeanit  of  Toledo,  who  waa  notorioua 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Prineqie  of  Avienna  waa  printed  at 
Veniee  in  Reman  charaetm^       Antonina  de 
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Stnta,  DBdiB  die  cue  of  Vietor  Pinnu^  in  ila^ 
ud  bnn  tlw  dM«  of  25th  October  (8  KiL  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contuiu  the  Dmr^ttio  Orba  Tanae, 
the  Om  JlforilMia,  the  Aratea,  and  tbe  epigram 
■ddnued  to  FUmAoMui  Myrmecua;  beudei  which 
we  find  in  th«  mom  volume  the  translation  of 
AraUu  hj  Ciooro  and  Gennuiicit%  and  the  venea 
1^  Q.  Sarenna  Sanonicus  tm  the  core  of  diiaaiBi. 

The  noat  naefbl  edition  is  to  be  fooad  in  the 
aecond  part  of  tbe  fifth  volnme  of  the  Foetae 
I^ituu  Minoreo  of  Wemador^  wUdi,  bowerer, 
doM  not  indnde  the  Anteo,  Wernadorf  not  hiTing ' 
liTed  to  complete  hia  work.  Bnt  thia  laat  jMoee 
alao,  which  waa  carefdU;  edited  by  Bohle  and 
at  the  end  of  hia  Atatna,  ia  given  in  the 
reprint  of  Wemidwf  (1825),  which  finrna 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  I^tio  claaaica  pnb- 
liahed  at  Paria  \fj  Lemaire.  [W.  R.] 

AVrOLA,  the  name  of  »  &mih^  ttf  the  Acilia 
acM,  which  ia  not  mentioned  tfU  we  yvj  end  of 
ue  fepnUte. 

1.  M\  AciLloi  AvioLA,  consul  anfibctua  tn  B.C. 
S3,  fmn  the  lat  of  Jnljr,  is  probably  the  Mune 
Ariola  who  ia  aaid  to  hare  come  to  lUe  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  nppoaed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  neTerth^eaa  burnt  to  death, 
becanaa  the  flanwa  conU  not  be  extingniahed. 
(P)in.^.JV:TiLfi2.a.fi8;  VaL  Mkl  i.  8.  g  12.;} 
SL  AauDa  AviOL^kigateof  Gallia Logdnnenais 
under  Tiberius  pirt  down  an  outbreak  tne  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turaaii,  in  a.  d.  21.  (Tac  Atuu  m.  41.) 

3.  M'.  AciLiUB  AviOLA,  Gonanl  in  tiie  laat  year 
of  the  rein  of  Clandina,  a.  o.  54.  (Tec  Aa».  xiL 
64  i  Soet  CW  4&.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  aoo  of  JsIim  Anionhia  and 
Aemilk  Aeonia,  vae  a  yoang  man  of  great  pco- 
miaa,  who  was  bong  bron^t  np  to  follow  hia  fik- 
tber^  profeiuon  as  a  phyaician,  bnt  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fonith  century  after  Chriat.  He 
vaa  a  younger  fanUier  of  the  jtoet  Anwaiua,  who 
In  ma  ef  Us  poanu  (i^onat  xm.)  kounta  hia  pn- 
nature  death,  and  girn  the  above  putiimbm  ef 
hk  lifi^  [W.  A.  O.] 

AVITU8,  AIXJIMUS  ECDI'C1US((»ECDI'- 
DIUS),  aon  of  laicina,  archbiahop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  df  the  5th  eentory.  Fnnohis 
eartieat  years  he  ia  Mid  to  have  derotad  himaelf  to 
litMatm^  nd  to  have  riven  jumnise  of  that  em- 
ditimi  wUd  ■nbaegnenur  guned  for  him,  among 
hia  cooatrymen  at  leatt,  ue  repatation  of  being 
the  moat  pnrfoond  and  eloquent  scholar  of  hia  age. 
After  bestowing  aa  ample  inheritanco  on  the  poor, 
be  retired  into  the  minaatay  of  St.  Peter  and  8t 
Paul,  cloaa  to  the  waUs  of  hia  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  tbe  aedusion  of  the  cloister  nntil  the 
death  of  bis  fiuher  (in  a.  d.  4&0),  whom  he  sue- 
oeeded  in  tiie  archiepiaM^  dignity.  His  &me  as 
a  piona  and  charitaUe  pnest  and  a  poweifol  oon- 
tiovanlalist  now  rose  -ntj  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  cdebnted  eodecenee  at  liyani  between  the 
Ariana  and  the  GathcUe  biabope,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Boignndian  king,  where,  aa  we  are 
tddf  ha  lilaMed  tbe  benetica  and  bron^t  back 
many  waverera  to  the  boaom  of  the  cbnreh.  Gun< 
debi^  himaelf  ia  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  aigu- 
ments,  altboogji  from  polidcal  motives  he  refnaed 
to  neant  hi*  men  ^fff^Ji  ell  agre^  that 
after  hii  death  hta  aon  Siginnnid  pabLidy  declamd 
hia  adherence  to  the  true  fidth.  Avitua,  at  the 
leqoest  of  bis  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  ecofhtatieo  of  the  Neatedanii  Eotydiiana,  Sa- 
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bdlian^  and  Pehgiana,  and  was  peenliat^  •ueeea^ 
fol  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  ^wa  who  had  aet- 
tied  in  hia  diooeaa.  By  pope  Hormiada  he  was 
jqipointed  vicar  ^MstoUc  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
preaidod  at  the  coundl  of  Epaune  {condlkim  £^000- 
MMse],  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul, 
where  he  had  paned  io  many  yean  of  hia  eariy 
life,  and  in  the  fiilnmi  «f  time  received  the  faonoura 
of  cao(niisatioa. 

The  inA»  of  Avitna  are 

1.  Saerorum  Poemaban  I3m  qmrnque,  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  ApoUinaria,  bishop  of  Valentia,  n 
renowned  worker  of  miiadea.  Thia  collection  con- 
sists of  fire  distinct  piecea,  all  ia  hexameter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  250O  lines,  De  Xmtio  Mun- 
di.  Da  Faoeato  OriffimaUy  De  SaileiUia  Dei,  De  Di- 
btoh  Mundi,  De  TVmutte  Mori*  Jtubri. 

2.  iJsoDMoUoriaOwtffidwZaiiiB,  inSeehex^- 
aetan*  addressed  to  hii  aster  Ftaiona,  a  mm. 

These  prodnetiais  di^lay  much  imagiiiatioB  and 
great  fluency ;  the  phm  of  the  difieient  portions  is 
wen  eoneBived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
reraification  and  expreaaion  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  liave 
been  expected,  belonging  aa  they  do  to  what  Fonc- 
an  has  ^laiirtly  tmned  tbe  **  Inen  ac  deoepitR 
seaectns"  of  the  Latin  tanguge.  Bartbiua  ia  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  eatiniating  them 
Uiriy,  in  consequence  of  the  ntuuerous  depravatiatia 
and  iatenxdatima  which  he  believes  them  to  have 
snfiered  from  the  monka  in  ages  still  more  barba- 
rous. Bendes  hia  eSnaiona  in  vane^  Avitna  ia 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistle^ 
and  a  great  number  rf  heniliee ;  bat  Of  theae  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

8.  E^ty^aeven  lettera  to  and  bom  vaiions  per- 
sona of  diatinction  in  dmrch  and  state: 

4.  A  hmily  ^D«  Pitb  JliyBtfawm  ef  |irMM 
{fw  /■Stita^MMW.*' 

&         &apnenta  of  bomiliei. 

6.  FfBgmmta  of  (^macula. 

Theae  remaina  ahew  that  he  wu  well  versed  in 
Bcriptnre  and  in  thetJogy,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Oreek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  infonoation  on  various 
pnnts  of  eodesiaatical  history,  diacipline,  and  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Stasbun  In 
1507  from  a  HS.  in  the  poasesaon  of  BenaMos, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetaram  I^tinenm 
of  Maittaire  and  oompilationa. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitns  were  peUiahed  ool- 
lectiTdy  with  notes  by  Peie  Sirmotid,  at  Paris, 
1643,  Svo.,  in  tiie  aecond  volnme  hia  Opnacuk 
of  the  &thas  and  other  ecdesiaatical  writers,  and 
alao  in  the  wtnka  of  Siimxaid  publiahed  by  P^  la 
Bamne,  Paria,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  M.  Since  that  pniod,  a  new  homily  has 
bean  diieovued,  and  ia  mchidsd  in  the  fifth  vd.  <^ 
dM71eMW..iaieArfLbyDon.Martenne.  [W.B.] 

ATI'TUS,  AlfHIUS.  The  Utin  poet  quoted 
under  thia  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dar- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  tne  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flaw — the  precodooa  pupil  of  Ceativs  and  coo- 
tempmry  with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  it  boy  was 
so  fiuned  for  his  eloqaenoe,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Sraec  OonhmnXi  )-— and  with 
Plavuia  Alfina,  referred  to  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  ix.  8), 
aa  an  authori^  fi»  a  itory  about  di^phitu.  Heans 
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VoMUt  coDjectaiM,  that  bk  deuKiiation  at  full 
IcBgth  and  properlj  imaged  may  have  been  FW 
TDS  Alfina  Ayitiu.  AD  Mb  i>  Tery  in^enioiu  and 
Yoj  mnoartaiii.  We  knoir  from  Tmntauiai  Mau- 
im  (L  3M8),  thil  Atphioa  Antu  oanpond  • 
woriE  upon  nhitriou  Heo,  in  &BnUe  danelen, 
extetidiiig  to  MTetal  bookt;  and  eigbt  lioea  an 
cited  by  Priidan  from  the  >Msnd  book,  ftnning  a 
port  of  tbe  legend  of  the  FaliieaQ  ichoolaMiter  who 
betrayed  hii  papUi  to  Caniillu;  faendea  whidt, 
three  Jioca  mm  from  the  fint  book  nre  oontaised 
in  MaDa  1IS8.  af  dw  mm  nnniinrim.  (Priadn, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  410*  i£8,  voLu.  p.  131,  ad.  KieU,  or 
823,947, 1136,  ed.Patach.)  Tbeae  fiagmenU  an 
given  in  tbe  AmiJioiogia  Latma  of  Bormann,  ii  pi 
267,  and  Add.  iL  p.  730,  w  Ep.  n.  123,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  ii  alio  an  "Al^ieiu  phiklogva,"  from 
whom  Prieeian  addnoee  fire  midi  ( nd.  1  p^  370, 
ad.  Kr^  or  p.  792,  ed.  Patach),  and  an  Alfiw  whoee 
wwk  om  the  war  ia  mentioned  by  Feitoa, 

«.  0.  MameriiM.  (Weraadwf,  PottL  LatL  Mmti. 
ToL  iiL  f,  xxzi,  ToL  ir.  pan  iL  p.  S26.)  [W.  R.} 
AVITUS,  OALLO^IUS,  was  legate  em  the 
yfofincea  of  Thrace  ntdar  Avrdiaa,  and  s  letter 
■ddieaeed  to  Um  by  that  empmr  ia  quoted  by 
Vopaena  is  tbe  lift  of  Bmumul  Sobs  critica  have 
mppoaed,  that  he  waa  the  author  irf  an  "  allocutio 
■ptmalia,**  in  Cto  hezameten,  pnaerred  among  the 
"  fragmenta  epthalamionuD  vetenun,"  and  that  the 
little  poca  itself  wae  mh  «f  the  hundred  nuptial 
laja  nid  wen  rnimtinwil  and  ndted  iriiea  Oal- 
lienae  cclahtated  the  naniagea  ol  hia  nepbewa. 
(Pfljlia,eteli:il.)  Wemado^  howerer,  conaiden 
tknt  the  lines  belong  to  Akimm  AvOiu  AblUm. 
[AxsTHiDB.]  (Wenudof^  PodL  LatL  Mimm.  toL 
It.  para  ii.  p.  501 ;  Barauum,  AaAelag.  iiL  239,  or 
^  n.  359,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AVI'TUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  haAnd  of  Jdin 
IfaeM,  hndierlfrJaw  of  Jnba  Donnn  and  Septi- 
nias  Semna,  nnde  by  marriage  of  Cbncalla,  &Uwr 
of  Jnlia  Soemiaa  and  Jnlia  Mnmaen,  and  maternal 
grand&ther  of  Ehgabaloa  and  Alexander  SeTena. 
He  was  of  eonndar  rank,  and,  aa  we  gather  from 
the  fiagmanta  of  Dion  Caaaina,  govmwd  in  aooeee- 
iMm  Am,  Heioprtnin,  and  Cypma.  Fhan  him 
Khgahnlw  DMited  Ae  nmne  of  AvUm  m  n- 
pduitian  by  whidi  andent  hietoriaas  frequently 
distingnish  that  empeior.  (Dion  Caaa.  bax?iii  80, 
Ixnx.  16;  Herodian,  t,  3.  §2;  see  abo  the  genea- 
logical table  under  Cakacalla.)        [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  M.  If  AECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
Wait,  waa  deaootded  froea  a  nohle  family  in  An- 
wgne,  and  qient  the  fint  thir^  yean  <tf  hk  life 
ia  the  ptinnita  of  literature,  field-aporta,  jorisnm- 
dence,  and  ansa.  The  fint  public  office  to  which 
be  waa  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefectnre  of 
Oaul,  aiid  whilst  in  retimnent  in  his  rilla  near 
Clnmont,  be  waa  nprnnted  master  of  the  armies 
of  GaaL  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  aa 
ambaasadoc  to  the  VingotUe  oonrt,  first  in  A.  o.  450 
toTheodraic  I.,tosecDre  his  alliance  on  the  tUTasion 
(rf  Attib ;  second^  in  A.  d.  456,  to  Tbeodorie  II., 
on  which  last  oocadon,  hanng  neeiTed  de  news 
of  the  death  <rf  Ibnmit  and  of  the  ndt  of  Room 
hr  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  aauataaioe  of  the 
IHs^godia^  raised  to  the  ncant  thtane;  but,  after  a 
Tw^  weak  and  insdent  rrign,  was  depossd  hj 
lUeimer,  and  ntomed  to  ptinte  life  as  biiJiop  of 
Plaosntia.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
•entoioe  of  death  i^ea  turn,  ho  fled  to  do  aano- 
tnaty  of  Ua  pntam  ■iB^  Jnlhn,  A  firtna  fai  An- 


TCTgne,  and  then  died,  or  at  least  was  boriod. 

(a.  d.  4G6.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidoaina  ApoUiBarua ;  hia 
pablie  life  ftnm  GngM;  Tuso.  iL  11,  and  Id^n^ 
Cirmieim.  [A.P.S.] 

The  annexed  ocnn  of  Aritua  has  im  the  obveiae 
the  bead  of  Avitoa  crowned  with  a  diadon  of 
peailB,  and  the  inacriptiao  D.  M.  AviTUS  Psrp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  nverse  the  empwor  wearing  the 
palnrtsmwrtnm,  and  standu^  with  one  foot  np«a  a 
boriMriaat  in  tha  luAt  hand  ha  holds  tkcnii, 
and  in  the  IsA  a  oall  fignn  of  Vietoiy. 


AULANUS  EVANDER.  [EvAifDEn.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tytritenian  ally  of  Aentaa  in 
Itdy,  is  called  a  aaa  <rf  Iberia  and  the  D]-mph 
Manto,  and  bnitber  of  Genua.  He  was  sl^  br 
Messapua,  and  was  rtgarded  aa  the  founder  of 
Penuia.    (Virg.  ^ea.  x.  207,  ziL  290.)  [L.S.] 

AU'UA  OENS,  praboUy  plebeian.  Paaone 
of  tfaia  name  mnly  ocev,  thoi^  oat  nenber  «( 
the  gens,  Q.  AuSns  Cerretanns,  obtained  the  otn- 
snlship  twice  in  the  Sunnite  war,  in  n.  c.  323  and 
819.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  pnenomen 
Aulas,  as  Seztins  front  Sextos,  Mardus  from  Mar- 
cua,  and  Qumtius  from  Qointua.  The  only  oogno- 
men  hdo^jing  to  tUa  gena  is  CntUTANtis. 

ACLI8  (AdAif),  •  daariiiar  «f  Qanoa  and 
ThdN^  ftun  whom  Aa  Boeotian  town  ofAnlis  waa 
beliered  to  hare  derived  its  name.  (Poos.  ix.  19. 
g  5.)  Other  ttaditiona  failed  her  a  daughter  of 
Enonymna,  the  aon  of  Cephiiens.  (Stepb.  Bya. 
M.  9,  Ad/Js.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddeaaea  who 
watched  over  oaths  onder  the  name  <rf  «pa{iSArai. 
[AuuxunMu.]  [I*.  S.] 

U*.  AimUS,  pcaafeet  of  4a  ollisa,  ww  killed 
in  tbebatde  in  which  MafoeUns  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  b.  c  208.  (Liv.  xxviL  26,  27.) 

AUI/TNIUS  (AdAtfrteti  a  sninanie  of  Aade- 
pins,  derived  from  a  temple  no  had  in  Anion,  a  val- 
ley in  Mfasenia.  (Pans.  iv.  86.  g  5.)    [L.  &] 

AURA  (A<p«).  a  do^hter  of  Ldos  and  Pmi- 
boea,  waa  ena  of  the  awifl-feoled  enmpaniona  of 
ArtHBla.  Bbe  was  beloved  by  Dionytua,  but  fled 
bom  Yum,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nyaos,  in^ired  her  with  love  fer  the  god.  She 
acGm^nfljly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins, 
bsct  at  ue  moment  <rf  their  birth  she  was  sdsed 
irith  madneas,  tore  om  of  her  duldien  to  [neees, 
and  then  thnw  heiadf  into  the  sea.  (Nonnns, 
XMn^  360.)  Ann  also  ocean  as  the  name  of  n 
raoe-h<nae  ai^  of  one  of  Adaaon's  dogs.  (Pans,  vl 
IS.  g  3 ;  Hygin.       181.)  [L.  8.] 

AURE'LIA,  tha  wife  of  C  Jnlina  Coaiar,  by 
wiMNn  she  became  the  motfier  of  C.  Jnlina  Caiaar, 
die  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  ia  doubtfal 
who  her  parents  woe :  Dmmann  (GawL  Som, 
m.  p.  12B)  ounjectures,  that  abe  waa  the  daughter 
of  H.  Aardins  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (compL  Cic  ad 
^0:ni.3O),andthatC.lf.andL.  Cottae,  who 
won  «OMW  in  a,c  73,  74,  and  63  n^eetiTdy, 
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wen  h«t  broth«n.  She  carefiillf  watdted  over  the 
edocatioD  of  her  children  (Dial,  de  Orat.  28 ;  ctniip. 
Dion  Com.  rlir.  SB),  knd  alwayi  took  a  UtcIj  in- 
terest in  the  ncceM  of  her  ecHa.  She  appeen  to 
bm  cmutantly  Und  with  him ;  uid  Caeeer  od  hi* 
part  treated  her  with  great  auction  and  reqwct. 
Thai,  it  !■  lud,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximns,  &  c.  63,  he  told  hia 
mother,  u  ahe  kiaeed  him  npon  hia  leaving  his 
konae  in  the  morning  to  pnceed  to  the  oomitia, 
that  be  would  not  re  torn  noma  except  as  Pontifez 
Mazimna.  (Saet  Cbic  18.)  It  waa  Anrelia  who 
detected  Clodru  in  the  hotue  of  ha  eon  during  the 
celebratioD  of  the  mystttiet  of  the  Bona  Dm  in 
B.  c  62.  (PluL  Can.  9.  10;  Snet  Can.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  5i,  while  hw  am  waa  in  GanL  (SneL 
CW26.) 

AUREIjIA  FADILLA.  [AiiToKniva,p.SlI.] 
AUBE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
fimlly  nanea,  under  the  npablic,  are  Cotta, 
OaaBTia,  and  Scaurui.  On  ctnna  we  find  the 
cwnomeni  Cotta  and  Scannu,  and  perhapi  Rnfui 
(Eckhel,  T.p^  147),  the  but  (tf  whi^  is  net  men- 
tioned t^hutorinn  The  fint  member  of  thejois 
who  obtained  the  connlilnp  waa  C.  Ani^na  Oitta 
in  B.  c  252,  from  whidi  tune  the  Anrelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  ^d  of  the 
repuUic  Under  the  eariy  emperaia,  we  find  an 
Anrelian  Gunily  of  the  name  of  FoItub,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antomona  waa  deecended, 
whoae  aaae  (mginaUy  wm  T.  Aatdina  FqItus. 
[See  pp.  210,  Sir.] 

AURE'UA  MESSAU'NA.  [Albwus,  p. 
SS,  b.J 

AUREXIA  ORESTILLA,  a  bwitifal  but  prp- 
fljgate  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Anrelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  ia  said 
to  have  killed  lua  own  oi^mog  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  th^  union.  (Sail  QU.  15,  S5 ; 
Appian,  B.  <7.  ii.  2 ;  ccnap.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iz.  22.) 
Her  dan^ta  was  betrothed  to  the  yosnger  Comifi- 
etna  iniLa49.  (Caelins,  <^  de.  ad  Fam.  viiL  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  Dion  Gas- 
UBi  (luviii  12,  19%  k  snpposed  to  be  the  can- 
miabtr  agiunat  CtaataUa,  who  appears  in  the  text 
wSpattiannaaaAtaaHtor/iMiiMM:  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinns,  who  at  first  naiated 
thnr  importilBitiea,  bnt  at  Imigth  yielded  him  up 

to  their  fiuy-  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  eona,  this  emperor  is 
m^fbrmly  styled  L.  Dcnutias  Aonlianns,  bat  in 
aome  &eti  arid  inscriptions  be  qipeaia  as  Valerias 
or  Valerianns  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerios  being 
eonfirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  bun  by  his  pKc 
deoesaw,  Clandioa.  (Vopiac  c  17.)  He  was  of 
such  htmblflf^gin,  that  nothing  aertain  ia  known 
of  hia  &mi]y,  not  of  the  time  or  phea  itf  hia  aati- 
vt^.  According  to  the  aooonnt  commonly  received, 
.lie  waa  bom  aboat  the  year  a.  n.  212,  at  Siimiom 
in  Paanonia,  or,  aa  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
MoeaiB.  His  fiither  is  said  to  Imve  been  a  &rm 
awant  on  the  property  Anreliua,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  hare  officiated  aa  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
viUa^  where  she  dwdt  It  is  cmain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life:,  regarded  that  duty  as  hia  tuteku^ 
god,  and  erected  tat  hia  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
rnant  temple,  deaoialad  with  a  prdhaion  of  the 
BOit  eostlr  onananta.  In  early  youth,  Anrelian 
was  MBBtnUe  fhr  vinKity  of  di^Mition,  for  bo- 
dily ateenglh,  od  for  an  anthniiasrie  fore  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  nptm  the  career 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  faa^'e  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned fbr  promptness  in  the  uae  of  weapims,  and 
tot  individoal  prowess,  that  his  comradea  dislin- 
gnished  him  as  **  Hand-on-aword "  {AMreHamat 
moMi  ad  femtm).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma* 
tiani,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  finty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  uearW^  a  thonaand  in 
the  course  of  a  sin^  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
(be  aixthteprnt  b  Qaol,  be  rcpeDed  apredatoiy 
incorsioo  of  the  Ftanks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  fiir  the  first  time  ai^iear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gndnally  nee  ao  hi^  that  Valerian 
pared  him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipioa  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  dedaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  hte  merite,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Libar- 
ator  of  IQyria  and  Restorer  of  Gaol  Having  been 
apptnoted  lieutoiant  to  UlfHus  Crinitus,  captain- 

Sieral  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
the  from  these  provinces ;  and  ao  important  was 
this  service  dorased,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  a»- 
MBblyhddot  Bynttiom,  psbGdy  returned  thanks 
to  Anrelian  fbr  having  averted  the  dangen  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  afWr  preaentiDg 
him  with  a  multitode  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpins  Crinitus,  declared  his  hdr, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage^ 
He  ia  maAed  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  saffKtns  on 
the  22nd  of  Mav,  257. 

We  hear  nouing  of  Aurelian  during  the  ttaga 
of  the  inddent  and  feeble  Oallienus;  but  great  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  him  under  Cludios,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  &ther,  and  was  oi  trusted  with 
the  dcrance  of  the  frontier  against  the  Ooths,  asd 
nominated  ooaunandenn^ia  ti  tbe  cavalry  of  the 
empiie. 

Upon  the  death  of  dandius,  which  took  place 
at  Sitminm  in  S70,  Audian  waa  at  once  hailed  as 
his  sBeeesaor  by  the  lanona.  QuintiUn^  the  bro- 
ther of  dandins,  at  tte  same  time  isseited  Ua 
own  claims  at  Aqnileia ;  but,  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiera,  put  himaelf  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 


nign  of  Anrelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
fimr  years  and  a  halC  from  the  end  of  Avgnat,  370^ 
until  the  middle  Sbrch,  275,  prsaenta  a  ancces 
uon  of  Inilliant  exploita,  which  reatored  fbr  a  while 
tiieir  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  snthnity  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolia,  he  directed  hia  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numtfons  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  poweifid 
ohi^  had  ooaaed  the  Danube,  aod  were  tavaging 
Pannonia.  Theae,  after  sostahiing  a  decisive  de- 
feat, WMO  forced  to  submit,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  npon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kinn,  and 
other  noble  youtha,  as  hostages,  and  funiwing  a 
contingmt  of  two  thousand  auiliariet. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Al»- 
manni  asd  other  German  trihea,  which  waa  fbt 
lowed  by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror waa  em[doying  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  failed  to  wa^  them  in  front.  The 
barbariaaa,  taking  advant^e  of  this  ovoai^tt, 
preaaed  biddly  fiKwaida,  outstripped  lltrir  haary- 
amad  ptBanm,  and  fconting  into  Itidy  waited  ml 
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CSalpnw  OauL  When  st  iength  omtaken  nm 
PheoDtia,  (hey  anrided  a  battle  and  Moght  iheltCT 
in  a  thiek  fornt  Imiiiig  fnm  thenee  under  dood 
nil^  tbey  attuked  and  di^>nMd  the  Romans 
with  gnat  sluighter,  and,  adTancii^  into  Umhria, 
thmtmed  the  diwhition  of  the  empire.  Anrdiaa, 
htuKTer,  hanng  nltied  his  am^,  defeated  the  io- 
nden  near  Frao^  and  m  two  mtaaqBeat  enpiga- 
menta. 

Doling  the  panic  earned  bj  the  first  alarm  vf 
thii  ininad,  a  fiumidable  aeditioa  had  ariien  in  the 
atj.  Aimlian,  npoo  hia  latom  from  the  porenit, 
giving  way  to  hii  Bataul  Tiolanea  of  temper,  ex*- 
coted  bloody  Tengeanoe  npon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  wbma  the  slightest  snaptdcm 
attached.  Numbers  snffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  laaificad  npon  the  most  frivoloaa 
charges.  Anauamu  diatiitetly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  wen  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  figrtnnsa  mi^t  replenish  as  ez- 
haasted  tteasory. 

Anielian  next  tuned  his  arms  sgunst  the  &r- 
&iDed  Zenobia  [Zxnobu],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenatbiu  [Odxnathus],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Qallienns  to  partidpata  in  the  title  of 
AngnstBa^  mid  had  aztondad  hia  sway  over  a  lana 
EKKtion  of  Alia  Mour,  Syria,  and  E^t-  ^ 
Rofuuu  on  thor  march  vanqQisbed  various  barba- 
rons  tribes  on  the  Thradan  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  PaiUDg  over  the  Bospcnms,  they 
condaaed  their  trinmpunt  oonrse  thrmigh  Bitby- 
nia,  which  yielded  withoat  renstanoe,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  doaed  its  gates  at  their  sp- 
imach,  and  at  length  cooovsteied  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  sot  6a  from 
Antiocb.  TheFalmyTeniaDSjbeingdriTenfmntheii 
positioD,  retreated  to  Emess,  whn«  they  were  a  se- 
oond  time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  faat^e  and  forced 
to  zatin  vpoa  their  cuHtaL  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  be  pasMd  in  safety,  al- 
thoogh  harassed  1^  the  cmtetant  attacks  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  mvest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obsUnate  de- 
fence, the  queen  herself  having  been  ^tfevioosly 
o^tmnd  io  an  attesopt  to  affiKt  her  esc^>e  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  seuatiMi  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
poweiftd  nations  beyimd  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  ftiend^ip.  The  s&irs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  ntoin  to  Italy.  At  Bysantinm  he  vras 
overtaken  by  tha  inteliigenee  that  the  inhabitanu 
of  Paimyra  had  revohad,  bad  murdered  the  gover- 
uot  and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  An^fDstos.  He  immediately  turned 
bock,  maidted  dinet  to  Palmyia,  which  be  entered 
unof^tosed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
nued  the  d^  to  the  ground,  leaving  oiders,  how- 
ever,  ta  restore  tha  tmnle  iiiF  the  Sun,  which  bad 
be»  pHfa^ed  }tj  tiw  solilim.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sqMrtBmia,  it  beaune  known  that  %ypt  had  lisen 
in  rebellion,  and  adcnowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince  Auraliaa  instantly  homed  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  namper,  and  thn  ntmned 
to  Km». 

Bnt  Anrelian^  laboara  were  not  yet  over.  AH  the 
myinces  of  tha  Eatt,  Greece,  Italy,  lUyiia,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hwids  of  Tetricua  [Tx- 
TBicus],  who  bad  been  dedaied  emperor  a  iJioft 
time  bdbre  the  deadi  of  Oidlianu,  and  had  been 


innndiatnibedpeaseMionbyClaaffios,whowasfiiIly 

oocDpied  in  redsting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  die 
Upper  and  Lower  Dannbe.  Tetricus,  however,' 
fiiH&ng  that  diMffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  pritatdy  entered  into  n^;otiatimu 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Cbalona, 
the  heat  of  which  Tetricns  snrrendaed 
and  Ua  tddiers,  being  then  left  witboot  a 
eonunandet,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  bad  been  dismembeied  fia-more  then 
thirteen  ycaca,  was  now  once  nuus  restored  to  its 
formv  integri^.  In  bononr  of  the  kmg  series  of 
victories  by  whidt  this  result  bad  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  saeh 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  dqrs  of 
Pompey  and  Jnlins  Caeiar.  Among  the  long  pn> 
cession  of  captives  which  defiled  alnig  the  SaOFsd 
Wa^,  three  might  be  seen,  who  ongtosaed  tha  at- 
tention oi  all — Zenobia,  Tatrien^  and  Us  lan 
a  qoBMi,  an  Augustus,  and  a  QwMi; 

For  a  brief  period,  tha  anperw  waa  anahled  ta 
devote  his  attentioo  to  dmsatie  impnTenMota  anl 
reforms  Several  laws  ware  passed  to  restiain  pn- 
fiuion  and  luxury.  The  pon  woe  relieved  by  a 
UbwaldistribntiMirftheiiBCBiMrieaef  b&;  quaja 
wave  aiaeted  ohnig  the  riveiv  ■n^  wodu  of 
public  qtili^  comiMncad.  Tha  moat  imporlant  af 
all  was  the  ereetioD  of  a  new  Hne  of  stnuly  factl- 
fied  walls,  embncing  a  mudi  more  amwo  circnit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  lug  since  Uka  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  phtn  was  net  complated  util 
the  reign  of  Probna. 

About  this  time,  a  fonudaUo  diatortianto  anaa 
amoi^  the  pertoos  entrusted  vrilh  the  maaagenent 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extenuvo 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  indtod  to  iosurrectioa  a  great  mnltitade. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers ate  lud  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  tha 
Coelian  hill ;  bat  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  tha 
name  of  a  dvil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  reddence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Oaul,  and  then  viuted  in  succesdon  tha 
provinces  on  the  Daoubi^  checking  tnr  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggreaaiona  of  tiie  leatma  tru  ea  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  Aair  attars.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  efieet  a  nuasare  which,  althoo^ 
offendre  to  the  vani^  of  his  ooontrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Iteda,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  6a  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  ctmstaat  war,  was  en- 
tirdy  abandoied,  and  the  ganiama  tian^wcted  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  wMdi  mm  hoHe- 
forwaid,  aa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  omsidered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  torn  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  doaei  A  cotain  Mneatbens,  his  freedmsa 
and  private  aectetaiy,  had  betrayed  his  tnet,  and, 
consdous  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  finged 
documents  to  organise  a  nm^iiacy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  WhOe  Anrdian 
was  on  the  mardi  between  Hendeia  and  Byao- 
tium,  he  was  suddenly  aaniled,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucuor. 
The  treachery  of  Mneatbens  wss  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemned  M 
be  cast  to  wild  beaat& 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  An- 
relian  waa  a  aoUier  of  fortune;  that  he  possessed 
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militsTf  talenta  of  Uie  lugheat  order ;  ud  that  to 
thcM  alone  be  waa  indebted  for  bu  elentioii.  One 
of  his  mott  conspicuous  virtuet  as  a  conunander 
waa  the  rigid  discipline  vfatch  he  enfbroed  among 
l^ons  long  •ccnstimied  ta  unbonnded  lieente. 
Hit  rigour,  however,  waa  free  from  caprice  and 
terapend  bjr  atera  and  inflexible  jtutice ;  ftr  we 
find  that  hia  soldiers  anbtnitted  to  hia  rale  without 
a  mnnanr  whUe  he  waa  atill  in  a  private  station, 
niaed  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  poriod  of  hit  donunioB,  aod  after  his 
death  di^yed  the  moat  enthnnaatiB  devotiaa  to 
his  memory.  His  great  bnlta  as  a  stateanaii  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetnona 
violence  of  his  passiona,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sangiunary  cnielty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  aay,  that  Anrelkn  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  states 

The  wife  of  Anrelian,  we  bam  from  coins  and 
uueriptions,  was  Ulpia  Sevuina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  ia  supposed  to  have  beeu  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  either,  Ulpins  Crinitns.  He 
had  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c  42.) 

It  is  vorUiy  of  observation,  that  this  h amble 
Parnionian  peaaaDt  was  the  &M  <rf  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  aasomed  the  regal  diadon; 
and  now  for  the  first  Ume  we  read  npim  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  ano- 
^t  end  impious  titleo  of  Lord  aoid  God  (Deo  et 
Domtao  notlro  AimUano  Auff.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Anralian  are 
An  ekbonte  tnography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  infbrma  ns,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  W  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  sraie  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augnstao  bistafx,  in  the  minor 
historiana,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexiimus  and  Zoei- 
mos.  But  the  chronolwy  is  involved  in  ineztrica- 
Ue  confusion.  Coin^  wnich  are  nsnally  our  surest 
guides,  here  aSbrd  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  folk  wed  the  submission  of  Tetricus ;  the  invasion 

the  Ootha  and  Vandab,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accesuon,  is  by  Titlemont  di- 
vided ioto  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbcm  among  the  ear- 
Uest  acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exerdsed  a  material  influence  upon  the  trea^  con- 
duded  with  the  Gotha,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  ol  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  conseqiuntly  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  donfatfoL     [W.  R.] 


OOIN  OF  AtrULIANDai 

AURBLIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celdtmted  Latin  phyridan,  respecting  whoae 
age  ud  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Chriatian  oars,  while  othos  endeavour  to 


prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later,  nil 
(^nnion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  etieam- 
stance  of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being  mentioDed 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  wee  con  tempora- 
ries rivals.  Nomidia  has  been  generally  asagned 
as  his  native  eonrtry,  but  peiiiaps  without  any  di- 
rect eridence ;  it  may,  however,  be  condaded,  from 
the  hnpeifection  <rf  his  style  and  the  ineonectness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  ho 
was  not  a  native  ei^er  of  Greece  or  Italy.  Bat 
whatever  doabts  may  attadi  to  hia  personal  history, 
and  whatever  fiudta  of  s^la  may  oxiit  in  Id» 
writings,  tbey  affiird 

leqwcting  the  state  of  medical  adenee.  He  was  a 
professed  and  sealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Hethodiei,  and  it  is  prindpally  firom  his 
work  that  we  are  aUe  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practtoe  'rf  this  eecL  In  hia  de- 
B^ptions  the  phaoDomena  of  diasaaa,  be  di^daji 
conflderaUe  aocoraey  of  obsemtion  and  diagnoatie 
sagacity ;  and  he  describes  some  disordenwhich  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  odker  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  mid  miante  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  hiniaelf  and 
hia  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  odEnowledged 
that  on  these  points  -lua  temariu  cU^lay  a  uaupe 
tent  knowledge  of  hia  mbjiect,  vnited  to  •  dear 
and  comprehensive  judgment 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
aeiUa  and  durome,  neoriy  conespondiag  to  diseases 
of  tonatriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  apon  these 
aui^Maed  states  he  founds  hia  primary  indications ; 
but  with  lespeet  to  the  intimate  nature  t4  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  aa  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  canses  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecesauy 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  ntcans  of  mnoving  them. 
Hence  hia  writings  are  lesa  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practictu  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity ;  and  they  consequently  contriboted 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actnal  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  hod  Re- 
ceded them.  They  contributed  in  an  eqiecial  man- 
oer  to  perfect  the  knowledge  oi  therapentica,  by 
ascertaining  with  precsuon  the  ^i^ct  indtcatioas 
of  cure^  with  the  means  best  adapted  fer  fnifiHing 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Cseliua  Aurelianus  (a 
defect  which  waa  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofidd  division  of  diseases,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  vrtiich 
they  gradndly  ran  into  each  other ;  whidi  is  the 
more  remarimUe  in  one  who  shews  so  modi  atten- 
tion to  the  riiaenomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himseK  to  be  so  Httie  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  onfrequently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  he  conld  not  raconeile  their 
operation  to  his  snppoaed  indications ;  so  that,  al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  fae  at^ed 
bod,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

Bis  work  conrists  of  three  books  Oit  AaUe  Dk- 
eaaa,  "Celerom  Pasdonum,"  (or  **De  Mori)is  Acn- 
tis,")  and  five  books  On  Chronio  Diteaii»t  "  Tar> 
dannn  Poaaionum"  (or  "  De  Moriua  Chronida**). 
The  hooka  OaCSraine  Z>Hsaiss  wen  Stst  paUiahed 
in  folio,  Basil  1529 ;  those  On  AaOt  Dimamt  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vol  1566; 
perhaps  the  best  is  tiiot  by  Amman,  AmsteL  1709, 
ito,,  which  waa  several  times  reprinted.  The  but 
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«dition  t)t  the  whole  worit  w  thit  bjr  HaDer,  Lao- 
Ma,  1774,  6m.  2  Yola.  A  new  edition  ww  begnn 
at  Paru  1^  Delattre,  1826,  Sto.,  bnt  onlj  one  to- 
hnw  vaa  pnbliahed.  Some  aaJwiical  dimilatioua 
on  Caelin*  Anrdianoi  were  paUi*hed  by  C  Q. 
KUhn,  which  are  reprinted  in  nil  Ofmtatla  Aoado' 
mkik  Mediea  et  FUUilopioa,  LipL  1827, 1828,  8rai 
wL  iL  pb  1,  Ac:  For  finther  infimnation  rMpecting 
Caelius  Anidianiu,  mo  HaUerli  BOIiotk.  Aftdie. 
Praet.  rd.  L ;  Spmngd^  la  Mid.  M  iL ; 

Bortoek^  fii^  y  JUUL;  and  Chonhnt^  BmdlmA 
der  BSoMmmIb  /IN-  di»  Atlixn  Medteim,  Leipzig, 
8to.  1841,  fram  which  two  latter  w<^  the  pro- 
ceding  amnnt  baa  beea  taken.  [W.  A.  G.} 
AUI^LIA'NXTS  FBSTITUS.  [Fvrmn.] 
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Roman  emperon,  of  whom  an  aocannt  it  giren 
under  Amtonikub,  Auhbuus,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
miMua,  Cajitni,  Claudiik,  Cokmoddi,  Maxw- 
nv»t  MAzmiAMm,  NminuNDS,  Ps<wui^ 
QniNTiLLua,  RoxuLUB,  SsTBBua.  Vaxtrs. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONI'NUS,  commonly 
diatittgniahed  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  philosopher," 
waa  bom  M  RtMne,  rai  the  Coelian  MD,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  A.  D.  121.  From  Us  paternal  aaceiton, 
who  for  duee  genermtiona  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  deaomt  &om  Nnma,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annins  Venia,  while  ftom  his 
greet-gTand&ther  on  the  mothn^  side  he  receiTed 
the  iq^wllation  of  Catilios  Sevonu.  Tlie  prindpal 
memboa  and  connexions  of  the  fsmily  are  repre- 
sented in  the  fidlowing  table : — 


Asniiu  Venis,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  natiro 
of  the  mimidpim  of  Snocnbo  in  ^niu. 

Armim  Vem^  connl  for  a  third  tima  a.  d.  126, 
and  piaa£  mb.  Married  BiqaHa  nnatina, 
dangfater  of  Buplina  B«in%  •  eanialar. 


Annina  Annitu  Tool.  Bbiried 

Lib0(  DomitiaCalriOa,  named 

Conaol,  alao  IiooUa,  and  died 

A.D.I28.  while  pnatoc: 

I 


Amiia  Galena 
Faustina  Angnrta, 
wife  of  AnUoiona 

PioB  Aagwtaa, 


Annia 
Coraificia, 
younger 

ihanM. 
AudioiL 


H.  Annius  Vems, 
postea 

M.A[;asLit;aANTONiNU8 
ADuoarua.  Mairied 
his  first  conrin,  Anma 
Fanitina. 

I  


Annia  Faustina 
Aognita,  wife  of 
Mucus  AureJiuB 
Antoninus  An- 
gnatoi. 


L.  Gatilina  Serenia, 
oonml  A.  D.  120,  and  piae£nrb. 

CatiBL   (Aot  named), 
married,  it  would  seem, 
L.  CalTwu  Tullus, 
conaDl  a  weond  time  109, 

Damhia  iurilk. 
Harried  Annina  Varna. 

VL  Annuls  Tens, 
poitea 

M.  Aouuirs  Antokinus 
Auo. 


^ffwjw^  AnioDinna 


V« 

Caenr, 

bom 
163, 
died 
178. 


Gaminni, 
twin  bc»- 
tharof 

Conmodw, 
died  when 
ijaaradd. 


1*  Anxahns  Com- 
nodna  Angoitiis, 
bom  81  August, 
A.D.161.  Mar- 
tied  Brutla  Cria- 
pina,  dan^terof 
BntiniPneaens. 


Amna  Lndna  Atunata,  wife 
of  L.  Anrelina  Tama  Ab- 
gUBtua,  the  coQeagua  of  M, 
Anrelius>  Her  second  has- 
band  was  Clandina  Fom- 
petanaa,  a  Roman  knigbt, 
of  Syrin  axtnwtioiL 


Vibia  Domitia 
Anrelia  Fanrtiaak 
SalmuL 


lUIa. 


N3.  If.  Atnliaa  and  Ftaatiui  aaen  to  haTa  kad  aefanl  diiUroi  in  addition  ta  the  abov*.  Hue* 
dau^tera  were  still  aliYO  after  the  death  of  Commodut  (Lamprid.  Ommod.  IS;  Herodian.  L  IS), 
and  one  <X  thcao  was  put  to  death  by  Caiacalla  in  212,  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  vasax*  of  his 
sooa,  T.  Aonlios  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aaliss  Auralioi,  both  of  whom  ware,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
CsDoiedas,  and  died  yoaz«.  (See  TiUcsaont.) 


The  &ther  of  ymmg  Marcos  hating  died  while 
praetor,  the  was  adopted  by  his  gnmdbther, 
Annins  Vems,  and  frnn  a  reiy  mAj  period  enjoyed 
the  fiiTonr  of  Hadrian,  who  bntomd  on  hhn  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  Mder  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  f^ter- 
nity  of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
aa  a  tribute  to  the  sinceri^  and  tiuthfuhiees  of  lus 
dispodtion,  was  wont*in  playful  aKetion  to  ad- 
dress him  not  as  Vent  hut  VerMmtu.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  be  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  dan^ter  of  Aclius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
aiqwrent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  (138), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
fethe^in-!aw,  stiO  more  brilliant  pto^etfts  were 
■uddenly  ogtaaA  op  ta  the  youth.  For,  accwding 
to  the  amagneid  aqbdned  ondn  Ahtomiros 


Pica,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodua,  son  of 
Aelins  Caeear,  were  adopted  br  Antonbus  Pins, 
immediately  afier  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelins  Auralius  Verus  Caesar,  and  waa  immediately 
choeen  to  fill  the  office  of  qnaeator  for  the  following 
year.  The  propoaed  union  with  the  daughter 
Adins  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  aeconnt,  it  waa 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  th« 
daughter  of  Piua,  who  had  been  pKriaualy  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionms  Commodua, 
was  fixed  upon  as  tiie  future  wife  of  Marcos  Anre- 
lina. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
be  waa  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  tnrth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permittsd 
to  shara  the  tribmiate,  and  waa  invested  with  va* 
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lions  other  honours  and  prinlegei  befitting  hit 
■tation.  From  this  time  forward  he  ma  the  con- 
stant companion  and  edriaer  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subiisted  between  the 
BOO  and  his  adopted  &ther  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  b^ened  on  the  7tb  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  nler  was  the  admisnoo 
of  Ceionina  Commodns  to  a  fnll  particuMtion  in  the 
■OTereign  power,  sod  these  emperors  hencefiairard 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Anrelins  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Anreliue  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  A&toniniu  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
Htded  that  the  son  of  Aelina  Ca«ar  dionld  be 
eonndered  as  the  yonnger  broAer.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  etmck  befi)re  the  death  of  Pint,  M.  Anrelins 
•loae  bears  the  i^peUation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pttts  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  ^e  senate  fbrmuly  offer  the 
ncantthnme.  Hence  his  conduct  towarda  L.  Verus 
WB8  purely  an  act  of  gnct.  Bat  the  aUianee  i«o- 
miaed  to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselru,  and  also  to  the  geoeral  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcos  was  weak  in  constitutioD,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pnrsaits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Ludus,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  ^rool  The  ^'ar,  which  had  been  long 
threatenmg  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Venu, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Ladlla,  the  daughter  of 
his  odlengae,  was  deqatched  in  all  hatta  to  the 
Parthian  frontieT  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Auielius  remained  in  the  city  to  watdi  an 
iiTuptign  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrectioii  in  Britun. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Axmenia  the  re- 
moiutnmcea  of  Aatooinus  Pin^  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  tat  the  ezecatioD  of 
hia  kng-chetished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  l^on  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
bis  troops,  procee«led  to  Antioch,  where  be  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entntsted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Casrius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassins  compelled  the  Parthiansto  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  honit  Selenceia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetoated  as  &r  as  Babylon ;  while  Statins  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artuata, 
and,  rescuing  tlie  country  from  tite  naoiper,  rein- 
stated the  htwful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
miniouB  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
coded  to  the  Romans.  Theae  events  took  ^ace  in 
1 62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Ludui 
retomed  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Anaenioait,  Parthiau  AToMniiis,  ana  Medictu. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chiel  Twice  he  was  unwilUngJy  prevmled  upon 
to  advance  as      aa  the  EupbrateSi  and  he  made  a 

{'oumey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
ler  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  bis  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Andoch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 


the  war  wen  peifDnMd  by  Us  Iqptoii  and  dl  ikm 
genend  unngeomits  eondUietad  hy  M.  AttnfiiiB  at 

Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  waa  now  impending,  whicn 
threatened  to  crai^  Italy  itaelt  A  combinatitHk 
had  been  formed  among  the  mimenma  tribes, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  lllyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomatmi, 
the  Alani,  the  Jaiyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sormatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numeroiu 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed numy  bwldings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  gnntOM  -mth  their  eontenta,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thos  caosed  in  Oie  suiqilies  of  com,  and  numbm 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Vema. ' 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  empema  should  go  fiffth  to  eDcounter  the  fee. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  caider  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  [oiests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  e^natoty  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  ud  victims  were  of^ed 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  pnrfnsitm. 

The  contes  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continned  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Anreliua,  wnoaa 
head-qnarters  were  genially  fixed  in  Ftauam  i 
bat  th^  details  preaervod  vj  the  hntoriaaa  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  conftaaed  and  so  ntto^ 
destitute  of  all  chronological  onangement,  that  it' 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  np  anything  like  n 
regular  and  well-oonnected  narrative  u  the  jgogiuis 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  are  oar  only  snre  gnide^ 
and  the  inmnnation  afforded  by  tfaeoo  is  necee- 
sari^  meagre  and  imperfect  It  would  appear  that 
the  batbarians,  ovemwed  hj  the  axtenaiTe  pre- 
parations of  the  Rtnnans  and  by  the  presBGce  a  the 
two  Aogusri,  aubmitted  for  a  time  and  aoed  fiir 
peace,  and  that  the  toothera  letomed  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  aet  out  i^un,  hovrever,  in 
169,  but  before  they  reached  the  amy,  L.  Veroa 
was  seized  with  i^o^xyiandexpmdatAetinuBi 
in  the  territory  of  VenetL  IStmm  baatmwd  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memoiy  ti 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towaida 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  imw  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomonni  with  grsnt  vigour,althouab 
fomi  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troope,  he  was  fbieed.to  enrol  Radiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treuory,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  fomiture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  conaequauie  of  the  success 
wUch  attended  these  extraordinacj  effort^  the 
legends  Germamau  and  Germama  jbfiocte  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  PartUaUf  Anumaau^ 
and  Mtdiaa  are  dn^ped,  as  having  man  eqiea- 
olly  appertained  to  L.  Vema.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  froien  Danube  has  been 
very  graphigally  described  ij  JXoa  Casuus  (Ixxii. 
7} ;  but  by  fer  the  mou  celebnted  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  drcum- 
stances  believed  to  be  supematuiul,  gave  rise  to  the 
fiimous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  conuuonly  termed  the  Mincle 
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of  Uw  Thnnderio^  hegiam.  Tbot  who  vuj  dean 
to  inreitignte  thu  question  will  find  the  nbject 
faUy  diacoHed  io  the  GoireqMmdence  between  King 
ind  Moyle.  {iiafWa  Wori$,  toL  ii.  Lend.  1726.) 
Then  ie  n  eneUent  ■umiNiy  of  the  whide  aiga- 
ment  in  I«idner^  Jewish  ud  Heatlies  Testimo- 
mu"  (chap,  xr.),  and  maoy  uefiil  rcnuurkB  are  to 
be  found  in  Kmrnan's  Histocy  of  Chmtianity  (cbsp. 
til),  and  in  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln*!  "  IlluBtrationa, 
&c  from  TeitnUian"  (p.  105).  An  attempt  ha* 
been  made  recently  to  rest<ae  the  credit  of  the  nip- 
poied  minde,  in  the  euay  brUr-  Ntwiiian,jraefixM 
to  a  pMtion  of  Fleon'i  Ecdeuartkal  Hutany,*' 
pnblished  at  Oxford  m  1842. 

Whaterer  (qsnioa  we  may  form  upon  the  nib- 
ject  of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  bet,  that 
the  Roman*  were  teacoed  from  a  very  critical 
utaation  by  a  Hidden  atonn,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant nctu^  orar  their  tqiponanta.  That  they 
attributed  their  preaenation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
ution  of  heaven  ii  proved  fay  the  testimonies  of  the 
andent  hiatorians,  and  alio  by  Uie  acnlptnrea  of 
the  Antouine  coluon,  where  a  figure  auppoaed  to 
repreaeot  Jupiter  PIuWiu  ii  leen  aendmg  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  cat^  in  the  hoUow  of 
their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  ciiciimatances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  atnick  tenor  into 
the  surronnding  aationa,  who  now  tendered  sab- 
mission  or  churned  protection.  Bat  the  froits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  die  emperor  was  pre- 
sented from  following  np  the  sdrantage  gainecC  in 
conaeqneiice  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturtmnces  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  fbrmidaUe  aspect. 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
dining  health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
qteedy  death,  was  filled  with  ahrm  lest,  from 
the  youth  at^  inci^pacity  of  her  son  Conunodos, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
bad,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Ari- 
dius  Casains,  who  had  gained  great  lame  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above:,  who  had  sub- 
sequently sappnased  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egjrpt,  and  had  acted  as  tuprenie  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provincea  after  the  dqiaitun  of  LnduB 
Vema.  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
offered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Casnua  was  meditatiDg  npm  these  propo- 
sals} ha  eoddenly  recnved  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  md  fbrthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  Ilie  &lsenes8  of  the  ram  our 
soon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  ofi^ce 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rone  by  M.V»as,  the  legate  ccmunanding 
is  Cappadoda.  Anrelius,  who  was  still  in  Fanno- 
nia,  summoned  hi*  son  to  his  piesaice  in  all  haste, 
tad  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  int«id!^g 
to  act  out  iDstaDtly  for  the  seat  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  actire  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cuaius 
was  aasassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
montha  and  six  days.  His  mm  soon  after  shared 
the  same  firte.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 


the  whole  vt  this  rebeUion  can  scareely  bil  to  ex- 
cite the  warmest  admiration.  In  Uie  moumiol 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  d»- 
p  lores  that  he  ^uU  be  forced  to  enmge  in  a  con- 
test ao  nndting  to  his  feelinga  aa  dm  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassias,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse,  might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  bf 
the  band  of  acme  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  hare  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  fergiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  <^  the  tmitor  waa 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  honw  the  bloodj 
offerings  and  rdiued  to  admit  the  niurderen  to  hia 
presence.  On  r^aiiing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  nccesaaty  to  restore  ttan- 
qnillityand  (oder,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  toward*  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  dirtSaction  who  waia  pnmd  to  ban  fe- 
Toured  his  de^n^  Not  one  individnal  snfiend 
death ;  few  were  pmdsbed  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establiah  perfect  confidence  In  all,  ha 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassina  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  Daring  this  expe- 
dilion,  Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband) 
died  in  a  village  amoi^  the  defiles  of  Taona. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  eaosed  by  an  at- 
tack of  goat ;  acct^ng  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  eeci^  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
coveij  of  her  negotiations  with  Caaaiaa.  Her  guilt 
in  thia  matter  ia  apoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Ca^iitolinas  as 
a  report  only,  and  positiTe^  doiied  }^  Vukatius ; 
bat  the  argumenta  em^yed  by  the  latter  an  of 
no  weight. 

After  Tiaitmg  Enpt*  the  empant  set  out  fw 
Italy,  toudted^Aumu  on  hii  boneward  journey, 
reached  Biundnsium  towards  the  end  of  tiie  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus,  now  consol  elect,  on  Uie  23rd  of  Decembw. 
Scarcely  was  thia  ceremony  conduded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Duube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  mue  mora  required.  Aacording- 
ly,  after  condading  sanewhat  aadier  than  he  uli 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Com  modus  and  Crisfana,  ha 
quitted  Rome  ^ng  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Oermany.  Daring 
the  two  following  years  hia  operations  were  attended 
with  the  moat  promerous  results.  The  Mawv«Miini, 
the  Hennandari,  the  8«inniif  %  and  the  Qaadi,  woe 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confedeni^  was  bnAen  lu, 
and  everything  se^ed  to  {^nnise  that  they  woiud 
at  length  be  effectually  cnahed.  But  the  shat- 
tered conatitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
preasure  of  mental  and  bodily  fetigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobcoa  (Vienna)  at  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  itf  March,  180,  in  the  filHli 
year  of  his  age  and  the  30th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  auspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accderated  by  the  madiinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  haviiig  tampered  with  the  physi- 
dans,  and  pennaded  them  to  adminiater  poison. 

The  leamog  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
liuB  was  hia  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  {Hoctised  the  anaterities  of  the  Stoica,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  moat  cde- 
tnated  teachers  of  the  day — Dkgnotus,  ApoUoniua, 
and  Juniua  Rustiensi   Ha  stalled  aa  princ^lei 
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of  mnporibm  aad  onbay  tmdtf  Hflndn  Attkns 

and  Cornelim  Fnnto,  utd  by  hh  doM  Htd  imr»- 
mitting  application  laid  th«  finmdatint  of  bad 
health  \n  which  he  was  to  much  oppreued  in  after 
Ufe.  While  yet  Caeiar  he  wuaddnnedl^Jiiftin 
Martjr  (Apoloff.  L  init)  aa  V$rmimm  **  the  ^ 
loKKAer,"  ID  atdAat  1^  vUdi  ho  haa  been  coai- 
BMHuy  ffitHngaUiad  fiom  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  alUioarii  no  anch  title  waa  ever  |Rib- 
Udy  or  fenaally  connrred.  Eren  after  hia  elention 
to  ^e  parade,  ne  felt  neither  reloctance  nor  abame 
in  retorting  to  the  achool  of  Sextna  of  ChaeniDeia, 
the  deieendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  llatening  to  the 
exteniporaneonadeelamatiouofHennqgeiMi.  From 
faia  eanieat  youth  he  lived  upon  tenoa  of  the  moat 
affectiiniate  ftnuliarity  with  his  inatractors,  aa  we 
nuy  gatha  firom  his  eorrenondenee  with  Fronto 
[Fboitto]  ;  the  moat  watny  were,  thraugh  bis 
influence,  pnnnoted  to  the  bigbeat  dignities ;  after 
th^  death  he  plaoed  tbnr  im^iea  in  the  chapel  of 
bia  hsH,  and  wis  wont  to  itrew  flowera  and  oflhr 
•aerifioes  on  their  gnmrk  Nor  was  hia  libeiality 
confined  to  his  own  praceptora,  for  learned  men  in 
every  qoarter  of  tbe  wmd  enjc^ed  aabstantial 
prooft  of  hii  bonn^.  Philoaouy  was  the  great 
object  <rf  hu  seal)  bat  the  athar  niiDches  of  a  ^te 
education  were  by  oo  neMia  nq^ectad ;  moaic, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  nltivatod  in  torn,  and 
the  sererer  iciencea  of  nuthematici  aad  law  en- 
gaged no  mall  portion  of  hia  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence eqiecially,  he  laboned  thiougbont  life 
with  great  acting,  and  hia  Caiatitiitiana  are  be- 
Heved  to  bm  filled  many  nlnMo.  Ttwae  aie  now 
an  lost,  but  they  are  canatontly  qnoted  with  great 
reipect  by  kter  writen.  (8ea  WotenbMg,  i)t»- 
mrtaHoHa  ad  CbnttiMiemmM.  AwnOi  Jayerateri^ 
lAg.  Bat  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  reomtly  diaoorerad  Rmwoa  of  Pronto,  the 
only  prodnotUD  of  Ibseoa  wUA  baa  bees  pie- 
•errea  h  a  rolome  compoeed  in  Oreok,  and  entitled 
MifKov  'Arrtflfou  nS  a^ratpiropot  rmv  tit 
4avTiy  fii€\Ut  it.  It  ia  a  aort  of  cotamoa-plaee 
book,  in  which  were  restored  from  time  to  time 
the  thon^btaand  feeling*  of  the  asthor  upon  manl 
and  religiona  tcpica,  togetha  with  atriking  maxima 
extracted  from  ths  works  ti  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  Tirme.  There  is  no 
attonpt  at  order  or  anangemeot,  bot  tbe  contents 
are  valuable,  in  ao  fei  as  uey  illutrate  tbe  system 
of  aelf-examination  enjoined  by  the  diidpline  of  the 
Stoioa,  and  present  a  genuine  [uctnre  of  the  doubts 
and  diffienltiea  and  ttrogslee  of  a  qteealative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pomita  of  H.  Anrdfau  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  npon  a  temper  and 
diqtoaition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
anccoeded  ioanpiiing  the  boasted  composnre  and 
■elteaunand  octba  dnd^a  «f  the  Porah,  withont 
imlnUng  the  hawhnesa  idiicb  they  were  w<mt  to 
ftxhiUt  He  was  firm  witbont  b«ng  obstinate ;  he 
ataad&ttly  maintained  his  own  ptinciides  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  titoee  who  differed  from  himsdf ;  hit  jot- 
tice  was  tempered  with  gentleneas  and  menry;  his 
gravity  waa  devoid  of  ^oora.  In  pnUie  life,  he 
longbt  to  demonstrate  practically  toe  truth  of  the 
FhSonic  maxim,  ever  on  bia  lips,  that  those  states 
flo^  coold  be  tiiily  haimy  which  were  goveroed  by 
phuaaoi^iers,  or  in  iriiich  the  kinoi  and  nilera  were 
gaidedby  the  teneta  sf  pnraphiuBiq^.  Is  gene- 


ral pdiey,  both  at  beoM  and  abnad,  be  ateadfly 

fUlowed  in  the  path  of  his  predeeeaaor,  wfaoae 
connaela  be  bad  almred  for  more  than  twenty  year^ 
The  same  ptaiae,  thraribre,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  nirly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nino}  and  thia  is  pccfaapa  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
grria  wv  eenlA  proDoane&  Ne  monardi  waa  ever 
men  widely  or  mora  itepty  bdored.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  aent  down  by  the  goda, 
for  a  time,  to  Ueaa  mankind,  and  bad  now  retamed 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  deacended.  So  sni- 
venal  waa  tiiia  conviction  among  petvona  of 
every  age  and  calling  that  hia  apotheosis  waa 
not,  aa  in  other  caae%  viewad  in  the  l^t  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  meant  permitted, 
procured  a  atotne  m  the  empe«>r.  Mote  than  a 
century  after  his  deceaae,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  manaions  among  the  hoasehold 
god^  and  penona  wen  wont  to  dedaie,  that  ha 
had  mpeazed  to  them  in  dreams  and  ti^mu,  and 
revealed  evente  which  afterwaida  came  to  paaa. 

The  great,  perhi^  the  only,  indeliUe  atain  npon 
hia  menoiy  is  the  severity  with  iriiieh  be  treated 
the  Chiiatians ;  and  hia  cot^nct  in  thia  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable^  becanae  it  waa  not  only  com- 
pletely at  vaiianoe  with  hia  own  genefsl  pnndplea, 
bat  waa  alao  in  direct  moaition  to  tbe  wiaa  and 
liberal  policy  punned  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  Tbe 
numerous  apologies  published  dming  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  ont  that  the  drareh  waa 
eurronnded  by  difficulties  and  dangers^  bnt  the 
cbaige  of  positive  peraecntum  b  fbUy  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Jtutin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polywp,  vrith  many  others,  at  SmymaflG?) 
in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  and  by  the  hom- 
Ua  ateodties  perpetnted  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  ae- 
voal  years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  all^e,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  wt  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  aocn  care  over 
the  rights  of  hit  anbjeeto  in  tin  moat  lemoto  pn>- 
vbcea.  But,  in  ao  fer  aa  the  proceedii^  in  Ganl 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  fer  when  tbe  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instractioDs,  an  answer  wns 
retained,  uut  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  bo 
Chrittiana  dionld  nifier  death.  It  is  probaUe-that 
hii  better  feelinga  were  in  this  instance  oveipow^ 
ered  hy  tbe  violence  of  evil  coonsdlors ;  for  had  be 
followed  the  dictates  of  hia  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  npon  and  huient 
over  what  be  viewed  as  iguMint  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  topeittition.  (See  Mtd.  xi.  S.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  rml  and  uetmded 
Steica,  whom  his  patronage  hod  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigoU  of  the  worst  class,  and  che- 
riahed  lentimento  of  the  most  malignant  animoai^ 
towarda  the  profeaaora  of  the  new  religion.  Aecna- 
tomed  to  regard  all  oOer  seeto  with  aelfwtUed 
disdain,  they  could  iQ  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fellodes  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  tiiey  regarded  with  jealous  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  &r  so- 
perior  to  au^t  they  had evttmetised,  or  tan^t. 
or  imagined ;  and  leaat  of  all  eonld  they  feigive 
the  completa  overthrow  of  their  own  exdauve  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitade  and  calm  endatanoa  sf 
bodUy  sufiieriDg. 

Although  no  other  seriooa  charge  baa  been  pre- 
ferred a^dnit  it.  Annlhn,  fer  dte  iubow  Omx  he 
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pnmiad  L  VmM  Mm  team  to  Inv*  olt^netl  or 
diMiuI  the  di^itMt  credit,  wa  maj  perhm  \tj  a 
doae  icntiay  detect  a  few  veakiwaseB,  The  devp 
■mow  expcoMed  upon  the  de«tfa  of  Patutiiu,  and 
the  eagerneai  with  which  he  Kntght  to  heap  bo- 
Mora  on  the  iDemory  of  a  wick^  woman  and  a 
fait  blew  wifc,  who  ritaUed  Heaaalina  in  ahaneleM 
and  prMBiacMW  pnfl^acy,  if  nnceie,  betoken  a 
dqiee  of  carrieaaneaa  and  bUndneM  abnoet  incra- 
diUe  i  if  feigned,  a  itmngt  combination  of  qiatbj 
and  diwmalatioD.  Nor  can  we  altogether  foigive 
bia  want  of  diacemmeDt  or  of  retolntian  in  not  di»- 
conring  or  rctfaiatas  the  erQ  pnpensitiet  of  bia 
nt.  maaa  adncatien  na  ia  mH  to  baT*  conducted 
with  the  aoat  nalooa  can.  Making  etery  tHaw- 
ance  for  tbe  innate  deprari^  of  tba  joath,  we  can 
Marcel7  coneeiTe  that  if  be  had  been  tnimd  with 
jodidoiu  fiimneaa,  and  hi*  eril  paanona  combated 
and  controlled  before  they  beeaaie  fidly  derrioped, 
be  would  ever  ixn  proTed  aodi  a  prodigy  of  hcart- 
lan  eraehy  and  brutal  attunaUty. 

Oar  dnef  aotboiitiea  fcr  thia  period  of  Uatory 
are  tbe  life  of  M.  Anrelina  by  Capitolimii,  a  naaa 
of  ill-Mlecteil  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  71it  book  of  Dion  Cassias,  a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  beta  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  hittoriani,  and  from 
Ariatndes  (Orat.  ix.),  Hendian,  Joannee  Antio- 
cbenoa,  and  Zonaras, 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Meditations  was  pnb- 
Eshed  by  XyVnder  (Tignr.  1558,  Bto.),  and  re- 
poblifthed  with  improTcments  by  the  mme  scholar 
ten  jrcara  aftenrarda.  (Banl.  1568,  8to,)  The 
next  in  order  was  tnperintended  by  Herick  Caxui- 
bon  (Land.  ]643,  9to.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Oa taker  (Cantab.  1652,  4to.X reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  ^om  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  bis  life  of  M.  Annlitia  tmnilated 
into  Lathi  by  Stanbope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  mole,  be  atill  cmuidoed  as  the  moat 
nieftil  and  nnrple,  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  conmentarr,  was  commenced  by 
Scholi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry 
(Slesrie.  1802,  8to.),  bnt  the  woric  is  ttil]  imper- 
Kct,  one  Tdimm  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  nnmeroos  translations  into  most  of  the 
Buiweau  hmguBgea.  In  Enriish,  the  best,  though 
indifierent,  m  tluU  paUished  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
and  1764;  in  French,  that  of  Hadane  I^Kier 
(Para,  1691);  bOeiman,  that  of  Sdink.  (Sles- 
wick,  1799.)  For  farther  information  with  legaid 
to  the  inatrnctors  of  this  emperor  and  his  Tarions 
literary  compoations,  see  Fabric.  BiU.  Oraec  toL 
T.  p.  500.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  or  AoaiLiu& 

AURFLIUS,  a  phyncian  who  must  hava  fired 
h  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  hi*  prescriptions  is  quoted  or  Ualen.  (i>s  Qm- 
fot.  Maiieam.  we.       t.  S.  ni  xiL  p.  892.)  He 


is  pnbaUy  the  Muna  perwm  i^  ii  mentianed  in 
Cnmar<s  AmaL  Or.  Parti,  toL  L  p.  804.  [  W.A^] 

AURB'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIU& 
[CHAamim.] 

AURSXIUS  ADaUSTI'NU&  [Atnttwn- 

MUII.] 

AUREXIUB   CORNE'LIUS  CEI£U& 

[CsLscn.} 

AURE'liUSOLYHPIU8NEUE81A'NU& 

[NuiasiANoa.] 
AURFLIUS  OPITJUS.  [Omios.] 
AURE'UUS  PHILIPPUS.  [PBiuppua.] 
AUREXIUS  FRUDS'NTIU&  [Prodbn- 

TttnL] 

AUREliinS  SVHHACHUS{8TinucBii&] 
AURTLIUS  VICTOR.  [Vicroa.] 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  o^tUvity 
of  Valerian,  the  legims  in  the  diff^mt  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  tbe  feeble  nils  of 
GalUemia,  coold  by  no  means  unite  their  sofi^ea 
in&Tenrrfanyoneaqpiianttothapnfple;  bntesdi 
army  haatened  to  bestow  tka  title  <it  Angostos  up- 
on its  foronrite  geneiaL  Henea  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  ei^t  years  {a.  d.  260—267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  nsorpers  in  the  Tarions  dependeneies 
trf  Rome,  whose  contests  tiireatened  speedily  to 
Modnce  Uie  complete  dissidntiao  of  the  en^n. 
Tbelmgrapliiea  of  these  adfentama,  nost  of  wvon 
were  of  Te^  hnmUe  origin,  bare  been  eonpQed  liy 
Trebellins  Pollio,  who  £u  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fondfiil  designation  of  the  Tkirtji  Tyrants. 
Rat  the  analogy  thas  indicated  will  not  bear  mr 
mination.  No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  ^mmg  np  suddenly  in  direise 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  lynpathy, 
each  itnggling  to  obtain  sn^me  dominion  fbr 
himself^  and  t^t  cabal  which  nnited  under  Critias 
and  Theraraenes  with  the  conmion  porpoae  of 
cnubing  the  Uberties  of  Athena.  Nw  doe*  era 
the  number  cone^ond,  fbr  the  Angaatan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odensthus  the 
Palmyrene,  in  gtatitode  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  OsUienus  sa  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remaned,  that  not  one 
lived  m  peace  w  died  a  natmal  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  AnreohiB,  a 
Dacian  bybirth,byoeenpationoriginallyaBheph«rd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  bo  subse- 
qoenuy  did  good  service  in  the  wan  waged  against 
IngennuB,  Macrianns,  and  PostnmDs.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Nortiiera  I^y.  Gallienna,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  abrm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Ooths,  encountered  and  defeated  hii  rebellious 
general,  and  shot  him  up  in  MiUn ;  but,  while 
nuseeutiag  the  si^  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
Tliis  eatastmphe,  howaver,  did  not  hng  delay  tbe 
Cue  ef  the  nsuiper,  vriw  was  tbe  nearest  enem^ 
and  conseqnentiy  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  sew  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolua  was  slain ; 
and  the  modem  town  of  Pontirolo  is  nid  to  repre- 
sent nnder  a  corrapt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pona  Aam£)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  qwt 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  p^od  an  fall  of  oanfiwoD  and  cantmdie- 
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tion.  In  what  hai  been  aid  abore  we  hare  fol- 
lowed the  aecoaata  of  Aniriiaa  Victor  and  Zonanw 
is  prdsrence  to  that  of  PtiSo,  who  i^acea  the 
OMupation  of  Auteolna  eariy  in  261 ;  but  oa  thit 
aoppotttion  tha  nlation*  wluch  are  known  to  hare 
snbiiated  afterwarda  between  QaUienna  and  Au- 
icolua  become  qoita  nniiitellUbla.        [W.  R.J 

AUHIA.  [Aouoa.  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUSb  the  iMBW  of  a  tmStf  «t  Iwiimni, 
freqaently  msntunted  in  Cieno*a  oalHaii  tar  Ou- 
entins. 

1.  M.  AmiUB,  the  BOn  of  Iiinan,  waa  liken 
priMner  at  Aaeulnm  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  handi  of  Q.  Senioit  who  confined  him  in 
hii  ergastnluiD,  where  he  waa  mnrdeFed  bj  an 
enuwaiTof  Opinanicus,hi>  brother-ia-law.(cc.7>8.) 

3.  NuK.  A'JRIDS,  alio  the  mm  of  Dinaea, 
died  befon  hie  brother,  H.  Aariua.  (c  7.) 

8.  A.  Avuim  Mbundi,  a  relation  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  proeecute  Oppianicna,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Anrina.  Oifiadcas 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinnni,  bnt  waa  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtuoed  the  proacriptton  and  death  oi 
M.  Auriufl  Melimu  and  his  eon,  CaiuL  (c  8.) 
Melinna  had  natriad  Qoantia,  the  daughter  of 
Sauia ;  bat  aa  hia  noUiet^iD>law  iell  in  Ion  with 
him,  ha  dintoed  Choitia  and  maraed  Sauia. 
(cc  5,  9,  2fiO 

4.  AvRi^tbe  wiie  of  thebnthwof  pppianiout 
waa  killed  hj  the  latter,  (c.  II.) 

AURO'RA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  OENS»  plabeim,  of  which 
CoiTA  it  tho  tutaljiiMm  mentioned  :  tu 
thoae  who  ban  no  eognomen,  we  AuaimcuLUUfc 
None  of  the  memben  of  thii  ever  obtuned 
the  coniulship :  the  fint  who  obtained  the  piaetor- 
ahip  was  C.  Auninculeina,  in  b.  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  a  AumNcutiiua, 
waetor  b.  c.  209,  had  the  proTince  of  iSardiniai 
(Lir.  zxriL  6,  7.) 

2.  G.  AuRUNCULBiDS,  tribune  of  the  loldien  tS 
the  third  I^ion  in  B.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  AvKtTNCULKiu^  piaetor  othaniuac,  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  tea  commiatimara  lent  to  ar- 
range the  adhirs  of  Ana  at  the  coocfauiou  of  the 
war  with  Antiochua  the  On«W  b.  a  1B8.  (Liv. 
xxrri.  45,  xiacni.  2, 55.) 

4.  C.  Avrnvvcvimaa,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambauadon  lent  into  Aaia,  B.  a  156,  to  pterent 
Pnuiae  from  making  war  upon  Attalua.  (Pdjb. 
zxxiiL  1.) 

AUAUNGUS,  POST.  COIU'NIUS*  connil 
B.  c  501,  in  whkh  yemr  a  dictator  wu  fint  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspim?  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv,  iL  18;  Dionya.  T.  50 ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13.)  According  to  some  accoimta,  he  is 
■aid  to  hare  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  acGudaace  with  a  deoee  of  the  aenate.  (Dioayi. 
n.  1.)  Anmnena  waa  conml  again,  in  493,  ud 
entered  upon  his  office  dniing  the  aeoeadon  <rf  the 
pleba,  who  had  occupied  the  Anndne.  He  canied 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Voladana,  and  took 
aeveral  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcias  first  diatingui^wd  himself 
at  Corioli,  whnice  he  obtained  the  lonuune  of  Co- 
riolaous.  (Lit.  ii.  83 ;  Dionya.  tL  49, 91, 94 ;  Cic 
JeIi^n.SS,j>mB^23;P\aLOorioLi,)  It  waa 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanua  having  terved 
under  him  that  Aunuicos  ia  represented  aa  one  of 
the  amhassadoia  sent  to  Coriolanua  when  the  lat- 
ter waa  marching  againit  Rome.  (Dionjri.  viii  22.) 


AUSON  (A&n»),  a  son  of  Odymaaa  afthv  bjr 
Calypao  or  Circe.  (Taeta.  ad  I^eofk.  44,  696  ; 
SehoL  orf  ><|»^  iT.  553 ;  Serv. ^M.iiL  171; 
Suidaa,  «.  t>.  AAroi^.)  The  conntiy  of  the  An- 
runcaDB  waa  beliered  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  IMonyuos  (i.  72),  in  eim- 
T'^*'"g  the  Bona  of  O^aaana  by  (Sm,doea  not 
mention  AtuoD.  Idpama,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  iahind  of  Lipara  waa  derived,  ia  called  a  son  of 
Aat<m.  (3teph.Bya.s:e.  Ain^)  [US.] 

AUSl^NIUS,  who  in  the  oldeat  MSS.  u  en- 
titled Dacwca  Maonub  Ausohidb,  althon^  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epiatle  addreaaed  to  him  fay  Symmachna, 
nor  ia  the  yratHu  fd  any  ancient  aaUmr,  waa  bom 
at  Boordeanx  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Hia  father,  Julina  AuMmioa,  who  followed 
the  pcofcarioo  of  Kdiciwy  ifpcan  to  have  been  a 
pema  o(  hi^  caniidenniwi,  linoe  be  waa  at  ana 
poiod  inveitod  with  dw  bonnaty  title  ^  praefact 
of  lUyricum )  but  there  ia  no  ground  for  the  aaaer- 
ticm  of  Scaliger,  frequottly  repeated  even  in  the 
moat  recent  worica,  that  be  acted  aa  phyaidan  in 
Ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  u  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  stm,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
geuiua,  wisdom,  and  virtae.  {idgU.  iL  passim ; 
PamldL  i.  9,  Ac.)  The  maternal  giandiathaf  of 
onr  poet,  Caedlins  Aigirins  Axboria^  bainc  Aiiled 
in  judirial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  uie  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonilli^  and  the  horoecopo  waa 
found  to  pKMnite  high  fsme  and  advancement. 
{ParmtaL  iv.  17,  ft«.)  Tba  predietion  waa,  m  all 
[ffobabili^,  in  some  deoee  the  canaa  of  ita  own 
accompliahmenL  The  viuAb  of  hia  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  waa  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  Hia  inbnt  years  were  tedu- 
looaly  watched  by  hia  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
riattua  Maura,  wife  to  CaecUioa  Arlxiriua,  and  by 
hia  mattmal  aucta,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Drjadia,  the  fiirmer  of  whom  waa  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  Ood  and  chaatity.  {Pamt^  vL  and 
xzv.)  He  received  the  fiiatmdiinenu  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langoaoea  from  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
mastera  of  hia  nattre  town,  and  hia  education  waa 
ooBideted  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  Aemilina 
2fagnaa  Arborins,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Touloote,  and  who  ia  named  aa 
the  autim  of  an  et(^  etill  extant.  Ad  NymjAam 
tumit  euiiam.  (/Wns.  viiL  12,  &&,  z.  16,  liL  1, 
L  11 }  PamdaL  uL  12,  &c{  Wemsdof^  PatL 
LaL  ISmamt  voL  ill  p.  S17.)  Upon  hia  lataon 
to  Boordeanx  he  piaotiaed  fi«  a  whila  at  tiw  bar ; 
bnt  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  inatmctiona 
aa  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  aftw  waa  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  The  dntiea  of  this 
office  were  diacha^ed  by  him  for  many  yean,  and 
with  aoch  high  lepatation  that  tie  waa  sammoated 
to  conit  in  oran  uat  be  nddit  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Gtatian,  aon  of  the  emparor  Valantinian.  (fmgC  ad 
Sgagr.  15,  Ab.^  Judging  from  the  honotin  which 
were  now  rigidly  showoed  down  apon  him,  be 
moat  have  acquitted  himaelf  in  bis  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satiabction  of  all  concerned.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (ooaHa)  and  th«  poet  of 
qnaeator  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  be 
waa  appointed  Inr  his  popil  praefeetui  «£  Latinm, 
of  Ubya,  and  m  Gaul,  and  at  length,  hi  tlie  mar 
379,  waa  elevated  to  die  consulship,  thus  Teri^ing 
to  the  letter,  aa  Bayle  baa  <^Merred,  tbe^oj^tlhagm 
of  JnmiBl : 
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"  Si  forttttui  Tolet  fin  de  rhcton  connl." 

The  letter  of  Gntiaii,  conferring  ike  dignitj, 
tad  the  gratafnt  r^b  of  Awoiuu,  an  both  extant 
Afin  the  death  otGmUan  he  retired  from  public 
tife,  and  ended  hi*  daja  in  a  conntrr  retreat  at  no 
great  diatanee  fiom  hU  native  dtj  (Epid.  xxiT.), 
without  loong,  howerer,  hii  court  frvonr,  6a  we 
hare  direct  eridence  that  be  wai  patiwodaed  l(y 
Tbeododni.  (Pra^iiuaiadat  L) 

Tba  pEsdn  drtei  of  the  Urth  and  of  the  death 
of  AiuMiii»  are  alike  onknown.  That  he  was 
bora  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centory,  m 
stated  abore,  ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
BpetkM  of  hinuelf  ai  &r  adranced  in  Tears  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  {Orat  AeL),  and  he 
was  ccotainljr  ahve  in  368,  mice  he  reMva  to  the 
netray  of  Theodoaua  orer  Maziiinis,  and  the  death 
oftiie  I' Rutupian  robber."  {Chr.Urt.-riL) 

Jndging  from  the  fi»d  tarns  in  which  Ausoiuiib 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindlj  feeling  whidi 
appears  to  have  bem  maintained  between  himBelf 
MM  oemral  ^  his  -pafSit,  mi  the  wam  gratitude 
eipriiBSiiil  by  him  towards  his  bsDebetocs,  we 
ahotU  be  led  to  omdode  that  he  was  gentle, 
wann-bearted,  and  aSbeticoile  t  bat  it  is  so  Teiy 
easy  to  be  anial:^  upon  ftsptr,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  ri^  to  fium  any  decided  opinion  upw 
hie  ditncter;  His  religious  fiith  has  been  the 
MMeel  of  kesn  eontaeversy,  but  there  aeans  to  be 
fittsB  diffleoky  in  detennining  the  qaeethn.  From 
his  Giadle  he  was  tommnded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  stodies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected—  1.  That  his  fn«d  and  quondam  dis- 
Pootins  I^sIUnB^  the  femou  Insbm  of 
Nda,  fteqaeatly  upbnids  him  tni  aooount  of  his 
aveirion  to  the  pure  feith.  3.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure^  S.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  fusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  dedsratiou  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmadius,  who 
waa  notorious  far  his  hostility  to  Christianity, 
t.  That  the  compositions  in  iriueh  he  professes 
CUilianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  loieflyreply,  that  the  first  Uls  to  the  ground, 
beanse  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entiidy 
felse ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validi^  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  smce  the  revival  of  Isttars  In  be 
infidels ;  that  tiw  fimrth  proves  notUng^  axtd  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  bein^  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  prindpii,  nnoe  it  is  supported  by  no  inde-' 
pendent  eridoKe  extanal  or  intonaL  His  poetical 
powon  have  bean  wioiisly  estimated.  While 
lene  leAHe  to  aDow  him  any  merit  vrfmtever, 
othm  contend  that  had  he  Uved  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  bare  successfully  diqtutad  the 
pafan  with  the  hrighteet  Inminariee  ef  that  modt 
Withoat  stopping  to  consida  what  he  nii^t  have 
heccne  under  a  totally  difierent  conlNUtaoB  vi 
rirtmMlaiii  ei,  a  sort  ^disenaDSQ  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  ntis&etory  rssalt,  we  may  prononnee 
with  stmw  eonfidcBce,  that  all  the  hipier  attri- 
botes  of  s  poet  Aasonina  psesBssss  not  one.  Con- 
siderafaie  neatneas  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  sevml  rf  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dcntiy  ttandatiims  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
v«y  feranaUe  yidmwi  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  JftssBa,  psrin^a  most  pleasins  of  aQ 
Uspieeea;  ndtonaofhisepistiesie^ediulythit 
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to  Panllinns  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  diwiver  a  total  want  of  taate  bou  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  withoat  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misuplied  insenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effnsion^ 
which  are  for  de  moot  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harah,  and  in  ktbity  and  TWiificn- 
tiMi  he  is  fer  inferior  to  Chudian. 
His  extant  works  ore— 

I.  £^>iffTxtmmahm  L&er,  a  cdlcction  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  E^Aemeru,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  S.  Pareit- 
talia,  a  seriss  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  rdatiens  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ansonins,  and  constructed  a  gencdogi- 
eal  tree.  4.  Prt^eiaont,  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  <^  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaoz  gave  instruetitMis  elsewhmk  S.  £U- 
i^Jtia  Haroum,  e^taphs  on  the  heme  who  fefi 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  etiMcs.  6.  A  metrt 
eal  oatalogne  of  the  fint  twrive  Caemrs,  the  period 
daring  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death,  7.  Teiratlieka,  on  the  OMsars  from  Jnlhis 
to  KbgahahM.  8.  Claras  Vrboy  the  praises  «f 
firarteen  iUutrieat  dtiea,  9.  £«tfaf  STitas  i8»- 
^•mten,  the  docttinaa  of  the  seven  si^  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  l(k  I^/tUet,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  difloant  mbjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedicatians  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  renuriuUe  are,  Epieedim  w  painm 
Jttmm  AiUtmum;  Amomii  ViUmlai  Cufidoenei 
t^Una;  MtmUa;  and  the  too  cdehnted  Cbato 
NiaUatif.  11.  Abyanm,  short  poeras  connected 
wiUL  the  Calendar  and  with  sane  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12:  Epidolae^  twen^fire 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  piooe,  some  partly 
in  -verse  and  partiy  in  prose,  addiesaed  to  various 
fiieods,  13.  GrcOianim  Avtio  pro  Omndatu,  in 
pme,  addressed  to  the  en^Mnr  Gistiaa.  14. 
Psnbohie,  short  argoments  to  eadi  book  of  the 
Iliad  sod  Odyssey,  15.  TVet  Prtufd&imudaty  one 
tA  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theododus. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  Ausonins  ^>peared  at 
Venice  in  fi>lio,  witiiont  a  printer^  name,  in  a  tch 
lume  bearii^  the  date  1472,  and  containmg  Pro- 
6as  CWrtwm,  the  edcgnee  mf  CalfmrmMM,  in  addition 
to  wlueh  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  dea& 
of  Drusos  and  some  oposcnla  of  Publius  Or^rins 
Hfemus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonins  is  feund  s^xuately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarins,  Hediohm.  1490, 
printed  by  Ul^e  Scinzensdler.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
edleeted  in  a  comj^te  form,  is  tiiat  of  Tadaens 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Phucnt  1517  i  and  the  beat  editioi  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tdlios,  Sva  AnsteL  1671.   [W.  R.] 

AUSONIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  phyncian, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
worics  abnost  all  the  events  of  hia  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Coado  Vasatnm  (the 
modem  Abbm),  bnt  twured  to  BnrdigalB 
(ls«w)k  He  miniad  AemiUE  Aeonia,  with  whom 
be  Hra^thir^Mw  V*^      ^  whom  he  hid  fimr 
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diildraBt  two  mma,  Decioi  llsgno*  Ammiu  toi 
AvHiwnu,  ■nd  two  d&nghten,  AemiUft  IMaaia 
and  Jolia  DrTadia,  Ho  was  jqipointed  pnefect 
of  lUjrriomn  hj  Ui«  ampem  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
8G4—S7S.)  He  di«d  at  the  age  either  of 
eightf-eight  (Anion.  Portal.  L  4)  or  oinettr  (Id. 
^iood.  V.  61),  afUr  haring  enjoyed  perfect  uidth 
bodi  rf  body  and  niad;  If  ha  at  all  naaeDaUad 
the  deaeiiption  giran  of  Iiin  br  hia  aon,  he 
0uut  bare  been  a  moat  ranarkable  man,  aa  a^ 
moat  erery  intellectual  and  nt<nal  exeetleoce  ii  at- 
tribnted  to  him.  He  wrote  ume  medical  worica, 
which  are  sot  now  extant  (Fabric  Bibliati.  Or. 
foi.  xiiL  p.  96,  ed.  nt. ;  Scaliger,  VUa  Amam.; 
Aiuonint,  PmmL  i  and  J^pioa^)     [  W.  A.  &] 

AUTA'RITUS  (AiVti^h),  the  leader  of  the 
Oallic  mercenaiiee  in  the  Cwtbaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  actire  part  in  the  rebetlioo  againit 
Carthage  at  the  end  <rf  the  fint  Panic  war.  Ha 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  waa 
cnidfied,B.am  (Polyb.  i  77,79.80,85, 86.) 

AUTE'SION  (AArwim'),  a  ami  of  TiMmenoa, 
srandMn  of  Thenandar,  and  great-giandaon  of 
Polyneicef.  He  ii  called  the  fiUner  of  Theraa  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemni  became 
the  father  of  Emyilhenea  and  Proelea.  fla  was  a 
BatiTC  of  niebaa,  when  ha  kad  nooeeded  hU 
fiuhwaa  king,  kit  nt  the  eoannandof  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Pdoponneaos  and  Jwied  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  iL  8.  $  2  i  Pans.  iiL  Ifi.  $  4*  3-  $  3,  iz. 
£.  I  8  ;  Hwod.  IT.  147,  ii  52  ;  Strab.  TiiL  p. 
847.)  [L.  a] 

AU'TOCLES(A^oK\i|i}.  LSonofTobnaeoa, 
waa  one  of  the  Athenian  commaaderi  in  the  mo- 
ceaifid  expedition  againat  Gytheia,  ac.  424(Thnc 
5S) ;  and,  together  wiUt  hi>  two  colleagnea, 
Nidas  and  Nicoatratiu,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athena,  the  trace  which  in  &  c.  423  waa  cot^oded 
far  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thoc.  ir.  119.) 

2L  Son  itf  Strombiohidea,  waa  one  of  Uie  Athe- 
niaa  tamf*  «npowned  to  negotiate  peaoa  with 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  871.  (Xen.  HtU.  tL  8.  S  S ;  eonp. 
Diod.  XV.  38.)  Xenophon  (HeO.  ri.  3.  |  7,  Ac.) 
repOTte  a  somewhat  injndidous  apeech  of  Ids,  which 
waa  delivered  on  this  occanon  before  the  congren 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  cmfinns  ^ 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  nme  paaaage,  of  a 
akitfiil  uator.  It  waa  paring  this  nna  Antoelas 
who,  in  a  c.  382,  was  qipointad  to  the  eomiaand 
in  Thzaee,  and  waa  brou^t  to  trial  fiw  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  e.  Aria- 
toar.  p.  c  PolyeL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (RUL 
iL  23.  §  12}  refen  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Aatocles  against  "Mixidcanidee,  as  tllnstr^ing  one 
of  hia  rhetorical  TirM.  [E.  E.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (AWpdrqt).  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  [day^  the 
TvnimiMmL,  is  mentioned  by  Soidas  and  Adian. 
iV.H.  liL  9.)  He  alM>  wrote  several  tn^sdiea. 
(Snidaai  *.  c  A^mfxinit,) 

The  Antocntea  whose  'i^i^bcd  is  qimted  by 
Athenaeoa  (ix.  p.  39ft  and  xL  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  difiirent  peraon.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US(Aih^Aaof),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  bconght  np  the  rnfiut  Asclepius  whan 
axpased  in  Thdposa.  {Pm.  -riiL  4.  §  2,  2ft. 
§«.)  [L.S.] 

AUTO'LEON  (A^roA^en-),  aa  ancaent  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
fidlowittg  slATf  is  (dated  ^— It  waa  cnsfanquj  with 
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theOpontian  Locrians,  whaoeTerthey  dww  np  tfidr 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  fdaae  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  nadmud  hero  Ajax,  {Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Crotrauata  in 
Itdy,  Autdeon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locriana. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  nnpnanxl  and  infiicted  on 
Autdaanawonidmminidi  benfiendaava^. 
The  onde  advised  him  to  eondliau  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  idsnd  of 
Leuce.  This  waa  vraa  done  accordingly,  and  An- 
toleon  waa  cured.  While  in  the  iilond  of  Leuce, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichmta.  This  poet  had  oenaored  Helen 
in  one  of  hia  poama,  and  bid  become  blind  in  eon- 
seqnenoe.  Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  be  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Steiiehonu  compooed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  leeovered  his  dght.  (Coooo,  A'orni. 
18.)  Paasanias  (iii.  19.  %  II)  relates  pncisdy 
the  same  story  of  one  Leomymns.  [L.  S-] 
AUTO'LYCUS  (A^^Aucoi).  1.  A  son 
Hermea  oc  DaedaUtm  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telanga.  (Apdlod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin. /lift.  201 ; 
Eostath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaen  (Pans.  viiL  4.  f  8)»  or  aocordiiw  to 
Homr  ((U.  mix.  894,  Ac),  Ataphitbaa,  hf 
whom  htt  became  the  ftther  of  Antidna,  the 
molhar  of  Odysseus  and  Aedmna  He  had  hia 
reudeooe  on  mount  Pamaaaos,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  fiir  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  Le.;  Ov.  M«L  xL  311.)  Once  irium  be 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  jpiestt  the  mine  pfawed  hia 
newly-bem  igmdaan  Odyawm  m  Ua  knaMi  and 
he  ^ve  the  diild  the  nana  Odymana.  Afkar- 
waida,  when  Odyiaeas  wu  staying  with  him,  he 
waa  vrennded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
naisna,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  sabaeqamdy  recognised  by  bis  aged 
nurse,  when  he  retaned  from  Troy.  (Pane.  x.  8. 
§  4;  Ov.  Jlftt  zi.  385,  &c( Hygin.  200.) 
Pdymede,  the  moth«  of  Jaaoo,  waa,  aecwdii^  to 
Apollodmna,  a  daa^ter  of  this  Antd^na,  and  the 
■ame  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  desoibes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Hcncles  in  the  art  of  wreatling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  tbs  latter  af 
which  statements  ansa  sadiDnbtadly  £ram  a  oon- 
ftHion  of  thia  Anto^DiiB  with  the  ThesMliaa  of  tha 
same  name.  Aatadyeai  is  voy  fimwos  in  andant 
story  aa  a  saceassfut  robber,  who  had  evm  the 

rswer  of  metamorphoaing  both  the  stolw  goodaand 
iiBself.  (Horn.  IL  x.  267 ;  Hygin.  Fat.  201 ; 
Apollod.  iL  6.  I  2;  Stisbi  ix.  p.  439 ;  Eoatatk. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408  ;  8erv.  od  Atn.  ii.  79.) 

2.  A  Theasalian,  am  of  Deimachns,  who  to- 
gethw  with  his  Iwothers  DeOeon  and  Phlogins 
joined  Heiaclea  in  his  expedition  agaiurt  the 
Amaxons.  Bat  after  having  gmie  asttay  the 
two  t»«thets  dwdt  at  Sinopa,  ontil  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Aqpmaate.  {ApoDon.  Bhod- 
il9ft^dtc.;  Vala(;naoa.T.  115.)  Uewwaab- 
seqn«itly  naaidad  la  the  fimnder  ii  Knope,  i^mb 
he  was  wordui^ad  as  a  god  and  had  an  ondfc 
Afier  the  cmiquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romana,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thenee  1^  LneoUos  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  ft46.)  It  most  be  notioed, 
that  Hydnns  {Fab.  14)«allahinasanof  Phrixoa 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phnoina,  Dano- 
teon,  and  Pnlogins.  [L.  a] 

AUTO'LYCUS(Ai>r<I\Mn»),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  benn^,  the  object  ef  the  affiction  af 
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CbffiH.  It  ii  in  bawnr  tS  k  yktmr  giuMd  by 
Un  in  tlwpMiMUiaiit  tlw  Gmt  FuatlwiMn 
thst  (Miu  giTM  Uw  bntqnet  dMcrilMd  hy  Xmo- 
phoD.    (Camp.  Athea  t.  n.  187.)        [C  P.  M.] 

AUTaLYCUS  (AMAimm).  1.  An  Aimopik- 
gito,  «M  Mtawd  bj  tbe  ontor  LTonrgoj  on 
•eeonnt  of  lenoniig  hia  wife  and  cfaildpea  Enn 
Athau  after  ths  battle  of  ChMnnaia,  a.  a  888, 
■nd  condaned  bj  ike  jndgoh  Tbe  ^eadi  of 
Lycnnoa  agwnat  Antoljnena  ma  extant  in  th« 
time  (H  Hupoaatiou,  bnt  baa  not  oone  down  to 
lu.  (Lfcoz^.  a  £«oer.  p.  177»ed.B«iike;  Haipo- 
crat         aMAww^  Pint.  ViL  X.  OraL 

p.  84S,  c;  d.) 

1  Tbe  BOB  AgaAodc^  nd  the  Iwotbtf  of 
I^aiaiaebna,  wia  appointed  ona  of  the  bod^i-giaid 
a  king  niilip  Aimidaeni,  i.  a  821.  (Aman,  op. 
J*ket.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  CAvroA&ratX  «  matlwimatirian, 
vko  ia  nid  to  haTo  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aoolia,  and  tbe  fint  inttmctor  of  the  philoeopber 
Atoednu.  (Diog.  LnjiH.  ir.  8«.)  Fnn  tUa,  te 
mid  foQinr,  thnt  k»  Uvad  aboot  the  taUdln  of  the 
fourth  ontnzj  B,  a,  and  waa  contemporary  witb 
AriatoUe.  We  know  nothing  of  Ilia  hUti»7. 
He  wnrto  two  aalionomicnl  tnatiaea,  which  an 
■till  extant,  and  an  the  moat  anciant  ezitting  ^a- 
cimena  of  Uie  Greek  mathemndcai  The  fint  i*  oo 
tkt  Motion  tf  ike  Spkore  (w«fl  Kixty^ig  «^Mf«a). 
It  oontaina  twelve  pnpoBtiou  cooMRtnig  a  ^hen 
wluch  with  ite  principal  oiclae  ii  anppoeed  to  n- 
toItb  onifomlj  abont  «  fixed  diaaater,  vhilat  a 
fiznd  gv«nt  dtUB  (tho  hcnion)  alw^  diTidee  it 
iaio  two  V-fiT^— ^  (the  viaiUe  and  inniible). 
Moat  t£  them  an  itill  ezi&iUr  or  impUdtly  in- 
dndod  amoagat  ik»  dementa  M  attronaray,  and 
tb^  an  Mch  aa  would  natnnlly  nanlt  tem  the 
fint  iptematic  qqdication  of  Boomefenol  naaoning 
to  tbe  appannt  motam  of  the  heaTeoi.  Tkia  tna- 
tiae  ■«  be  coniidend  •■  intrndoctMy  to  the  ao- 
CQOd,  wiiich  ia  on  <A»  riti^  <mdttUimg>ofi]itfiM»d 
aian^  hrmOA  ml  940mm,  in  two  hoAa. 
Ait<^jgnifiratdrfnaitiie<rat  riihiga  and  aotting^ 
■ad  then  the  appanmt.  The  former  hupen  iriran 
the  tu  and  a  itar  an  aetoally  in  the  noii»a  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  o&Mrmf,  beeanae  the 
U^t  makoi  tite  atar  unaUda.  T^  htttt 
happen  when  tho  alnr  ia  fai  tha  hoiinB,  and  the 
ran  jnat  io  fcr  hdow  it  Oat  ^  ■!»  ia  TiriUe,  and 
then  an  in  gcannl  fenr  Rich  phaenmaan  in  tha 
year  is  the  eaae  of  any  pudoilai  atar ;  namdy,  ita 
first  TiaiUfi  rimng  in  the  morning,  ita  laat  TiiiUe 
liaiog  in  tho  evening,  iu  firat  Tiuble  totting  in  the 
Moming,  and  laat  nnUe  aettins  in  the  evening. 
In  a  ftmomUa  dioMtot  tho  »Me  dnjof  ondi  of 
tiwao  eufuwiwa  ^ght  bo  ofaawnd,  nd  each  ob> 
■NratiaBa  mnat  hnn  cmiatitntod  tho  diief  bm^neaa 
of  practial  aatrtmomy  in  ita  in&ncy ;  they  were, 
moreoTcr,  of  aamenaloae,  beeanae  thetephaeiiomeiia 
■fiiirded  n  meaoa  of  defining  the  aeaaona  of  the 
year.  A  atar  when  riaing  or  aettfaig  ia  Tiaible  ao- 
cwdng  to  ita  brilKanco,  tho  ran  be  fion  10  to 
16  depoea  bekiw  tbe  hocison.  AatidTau  rappceai 
IS  degreu,  but  nckom  then  along  the  eeliptio  in- 
Btaod  of  a  vertieal  circle ;  and  he  prooeoda  to  eata- 
bliah  ecrtun  general  {oopodtiona  concerning  the 
intemla  betwoen  theao  qiporent  riunga  and  aet- 
tingt,  taking  aeeosnt  of  the  star'a  potitini  with 
rcapeet  to  the  ediptie  and  eqoator.  It  waa  impoe- 
■iUc,  without  trigODoinetry,  to  determine  before- 
hand tha  abadate  time  at  which  any  cme  of  them 


WMld  hifpan ;  bnt  one  having  been  obeened,  tho 
net  Bight  be  nodiily  pmdictod,  6a  tbe  mne  alar, 
by  the  h^  of  uieeo  propoutioDi.  The  domon- 
■tiatioBa,  and  eves  tlw  ennnciationa,  an  ia  worn* 
caaea  not  eaaily  nndoiatood  without  a  riobe  t  bnt 
tho  fignno  need  Antolycna  an  ahniw.  Then 
ia  nouung  in  either  trratiaa  to  ihew  that  he  had 
the  leaat  ooMeptieii  of  ^beriod  trigoHMHtiy. 

Than  aaaaa  to  be  no  coapleta  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Anti^cu  Then  an  thne  Greek 
aMnnacripts  of  each  trentiae  in  the  Bodlaian  and 
Safilian  librariea  at  Oxford.  The  prcqiotiticin* 
witbont  the  demosMratioiu  wen  printed  in  Qnek 
and  I«tm  by  Daaypodino  in  hit  Sphaericae  Doo- 
tiinao  Pr^tioMa,"  Aignt.  1672.  Both  the 
worica  wen  twnrfated  isM  l4ttb  fron  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Joai  Anria.  Rom.  1567  and  1588 ;  and  » 
tanalatioo  of  the  fint  by  Maorolyeu*,  from  an 
Ambao  Teraieii,  ia  given,  wilhont  the  name  of  An* 
tolycoa,  at  p.  248  of  tbe  Univerme  OeoaattfaM, 
ate  ^rnopeu"  of  Mertduin^  Paria,  1645. 

A  nQ  aeeowit  ef  tho  vodn  of  Antolyena  may 
ha  feud  in  l)tknin\  Omt.  FJtlnmmit  Am- 
eimm.  BtwAm  qnotea  an  oaaay  by  Carpsoviut, 
tU  Aidoljoa  PUamo  Dialribt,  Lipa.  1744.  Seo 
abe  SdianhMli.  GmMeklf  itr  OrmcUtdM  Am^tq- 
momit,  a  388;  Mna.  Grate,  vol.  ii,  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTOUATE  (Juhv*ni\  one  of  tho  Denaidi, 
who,  acoording  to  ApoBodonia  (ii.  1.  9  &)  and 
othtfi,  kiUad  Bnaiiia,  who  waa  betrothed  to  her : 
whenaa,  aeoerding  to  Panaaaiaa  (viL  1.  }  3),  she 
waamarriod  to  A»hitohi>tho  am  of  A^Mna,  who 
enteMed  fron  PhtUotii  is  Tham^j  to  Argoa 
with  ArdiaDder,  [Lk  8.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (A^mmrU)  n  aunaae  of 
Tjd»  n  Fcrtmift,  which  aeema  to  chancteriu  hor 
aa  the  goddeaa  who  managea  things  aeeordin|;  to 
her  own  will,  withotf  any  regard  to  the  nrnt  of 
man.  Under  this  namo  Timmon  bult  to  the  god- 
deee  a  aanotnary  in  hia  honae,  (PInL  Db  Sm 
Zand*,  p.  M2.e.;  Nepoa,  TteoL  4.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTCyMEDON  (A^ray^).  »  m  of  Dion^ 
wna,  according  to  Honor,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  AMiillea,  whoeaa  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  anil  by  hinuelf  with  ten  ahipa  agunit 
Troy.  Acoording  ta  Viigjl  (Am.  ii.  476),  ho 
fMuht  bnvely  1^  Aa  dda  of  Pyzrima,  the  ■«  of 
Aebilles.  (Hom.  IL  SOS.  xri  148, 219,  xviL 
429,  Ac,  xix.  392,  zxiv.  474.)  [L.  &] 

AUTCmEDON  (AAtoiM-*),  «f  Cyncna,  a 
Greek  opignnmatic  poet,  twelve  of  whoee  epignma 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  XL  29,  46,  £0,  319,  824—326.  346,  361, 
xiL  34.)  Ho  mat  hnvo  livod  in  Ao  first  ocatnnr 
of  AoChriadan  em,  ■■  one  hit  poms  iaad- 
dreeaed  to  Niceteo,  n  diatingniahed  oraUxr  in  tho 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  tbe  e^giamt  Davally 
sttribttted  to  Theocritoa  (Amtk.  Orate,  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kieaiiing's  editioa  of  Tbeotritna,  ^778) 
baa  in  the  manoacript  tho  intcnptioBArfre^orrar 
AhwAMf:  if  thia  iaoomct  then  nmst  km  boot 
an  AotoltBB  poet  of  tho  namo  irfAntonedM. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.  [Alcathobh.] 

AUTCNOE  {KbTP^X,  a  dai^ter  of  Cadmna 
and  Hazmonia,waathe  win  of  Artataeua,  by  whom 
she  became  tin  mother  of  Polydona.  (Hesiod. 
Thm^.  977;  Pans.  x.  17.  %  3.)  Accwding  to 
ApoUodorus  (iiL  4.  g  2,  du.),  Polydonis  waa  a 
brother  of  AatmMo,  and  Actaeon  waa  her  am. 
(Coup.  IMod.  ir.  81.)  Antoooe  together  with  btf 
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riiUr  Agare  tots  Pentheiu  to  piecet  in  their 
Baccliio  fary,  (Hygin.  Fob.  184.)  At  last  grief 
and  tadneM  at  ttie  i«Mi>t-W«  &te  <£  tbe  boaae  of 
bar  fiUliei  indncsd  her  to  qnit  Thebet,  and  aba 
went  to  £riii«a  in  the  temtoiy  of  H«gata,  vlme 
bar  tomb  ww  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
niaa.  (i.  44.  |  8.}  There  are  fire  other  mjlhicsl 
perscHiages  of  diii  name.  (Henod.  Theog.  258  ; 
ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  I.  8  fi,  7.  §  8;  Paoi.  nii. 
9.92;  Horn.  (M.  XTui.  182.)  [I"  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (A^rofpoUr^),  a  Fsr^ 
^um,  wbft  diatingnidied  blmidf  as  a  genand  in  the 
reign  of  Aitazerzes  III.  and  Danins  Codomanmu. 
In  the  reign  of  the  fbmer  he  made  Artaboma,  the 
HToIted  satnp  of  Lrdia  and  Ionia,  hii  prisoner, 
hnt  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c  Arittoer. 
p.  671.)  [Aktabuitb,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  tiie  Ponn  admitri*  lUnmon,  in  &  a  3S3, 
Antophndataa  and  Phamabawu  nndertook  the 
oonuDaad  of  the  fleet,  and  redoced  Mytilene, 
tin  nege  of  wbidi  bad  been  begnn  by  Memnon. 
Pharn^azos  now  taSed  with  nit  priscmefs  to 
Lrda,  and  Antophndataa  attacked  the  other 
iuuida  of  the  Aegaean,  which  mooied  the  eaoae 
of  Alsnndar  the  Omit.  Bat  PWnabains  soon 
after  Joined  Aatopluadatea  again,  and  both  nOad 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  indoced  hj  fisar  to 
sonander  to  the  Persians.  (Airian,  AwA.  ij.  1.) 
Daring  these  expeditions  Antophisdates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Ataneas  in  Mysia,  bat  with- 
out snecess.  (Aiistot.  PoUt.  ii  4.  S  10.)  Among 
thj)  Peiwan  nfsugt  who  geared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadtaearta,  Airian  {AueA,  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Aatopbiadates,  satrap  tS  the  Tapnn,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  posseaaioD  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
aatr^  is  undoubtedly  a  difiteent  person  fhnn  the 
Autophiadatea  who  rf'-Hif^fitiA  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NI  A  GENS,  of  which  the  only  fimUy- 
lunae  mentioned  is  PAwrufl.  Penons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consolshHt  was  P.  Autronnu  Paetus,  in  B.  a  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (A>l(inrfa),  the  goddess  who  gnats 

?'Owtii  and  ^oaperity  to  the  fields,  a  snmame  of 
enephone.  According  to  a  Tioeienian  l^nd, 
there  came  once  during  an  insoirection  at  Troeien 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Anxesia  and  Dania,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Panssnias,  is  called  Lamia  (peiliaps  tnly  an  incor- 
reot  reading  for  Oamia).  Daring  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidena  were  sbmed  to  death,  whereupon  the 
TroeEeniaas  paid  drine  hononrs  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  mtiTal  of  the  litbobolia.  (Pans.  u. 
32.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
netas  tadition,  the  country  of  Epidaunu  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  <Ha- 
ele  advised  the  foidaoriane  to  erect  statues  of 
Anxeidt  and  Darnia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
elire-wood.  The  Epidauriani  thetefiire  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  gnntad,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  ereiy  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agiaolos  and  Ereditheus. 
When  de  ctmdition  was  conqilied  with,  the  conn- 
tiT  of  E[»da«nis  i^fmn  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  &  c.  £40  A^nn  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  tul  then  been  r^arded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  A^inetans,  who  Ind  had  their 
■an  !■  common  with  the  E|»danrians,  look  away 
the  two  statues  of  Anxesia  and  Danda,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oea,  where  they  ofiered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
ni^steries.  Whni  the  Epidanrians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  pnfimn  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  ^e  statues  being  car- 
ried to  A^fina,  they  demanded  their  snrraider  af 
the  Aeginetsns.  The  islanders  refnsed,  tsoA  the 
Athenians  threw  topes  round  the  sacred  statnea, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensaed,  and  the  Athenians  ei^ued  in 
the  wufc  were  sriaed  with  ,  in  widen  thejr 

killed  MiB  another.  Only  ene  of  ^en  eaaqped  ta 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi- 
netans  added  to  this  l^end,  that  the  totnes,  whUe 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  opm 
their  knees,  and  that  ^y  remained  in  diis  att»- 
tnde  ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-S6;  Pans,  ii  30.  §  5; 
Bom.  ^yaM.  ^  Or.  122;  comp.  hfiiller.  Dor.  ii. 
10. 8  4,  note£,  iv.  6. 8  II.  Aegi^  p.  171.)  [L.S.] 

AUXO  (A^>    1.  [HORAB.] 

2.  An  anuent  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, Bcorading  to  Pannaias  (ix.  S5.  g  1 ),  to- 
geuier  with  H<f[eiiiona^  onder  the  name  of  Chuite*. 
[CBARITia]  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  OENS,  pleheiBn.  of  vhtcfa  vety  little 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bmring  on  the  obverse  the 
ctf^nomen  JVoao,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Axmu  L.  F.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Axtiat  being 
instesdof  .^Mu,  is  the  wme  way  as  we  find  Mar- 
tmuu  for  MaxuMtu  and  AleMmdrta  for  Alam- 
drM.  We  do  not  know  who  this  L.  Anin  Ntuo 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writera 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axius.] 

AXl'EROS  ('A{{^f),  a  daughter  of  Cadmilns. 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothndan  Caheiri  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paria-Scbdia  on  ApcJIonins  fL  9\h- 
921),  she  waa  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabetri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiooersua  (Hades).  [Cabkuu.}         [L.  Su] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Aha&a. 
Axilla  is  a  diminntiTe  of  Ala,   (Conqk  CicOrat 

45.  )  We  have  only  one  person  M  diis  name  men- 
tioned, naaiely, 

C  SsRviuusQ.  T.  C.  n.(Strdctus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  ac  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitnn 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Serrilios  Priscos  Fidenaa,  Tfais 
is  ttu  aeeoont  A  Ae  Fasti  Cqdtolim  t  hot  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribone  in  b.  o.  418  n>)y  C. 
Serrilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilins  Priscus  Fidenaa.  Be  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister 
eqoitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictat<»',  while  Mhera 
csJIed  him  Serrilius  Ahala (Axilla).  (Liv.  It.  4&, 

46.  ) 

AXION  CA{^).  1.  a  son  of  Phegeus  of 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphetiboaa.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  g  4.)  Apollodorus  (iii. 
7.  %  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
PrwMins.  [AQXN(m,No.5,ALCHAaoN,AcAaNAN.] 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eutypylus, 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  90 ;  Puu.  z. 
27.)  fL.  S.] 

AXIONI'CUS  ('AjufruMj),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Stxne  unimportant  frag- 
ments of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athenaeus :  the  Tv^^ni>6t  or  Tvf^riKSt  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p,  244);  ^O^ipa^tv  (iv.  pw  175,  viiL  p. 
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S43);  Wton  (x.  p.  442);  XatJtAatt  (vL  ^  339, 
iiLp.950  [CP.M.] 

AXIOPISTUS  ('AitifTurroi),  ■  Locrian  or 
fficyoniui,  wu  the  aathor  of  a  pMm  entitled 
Konifv  cai  FmS^uu,  wliich  wu  commonly  ucribed 
to  EpkfaannBs.  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  648.  d,  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  (^Aidwovn),  iha  titagx,  a 
■anunw  of  Atbnis.  Vaia  thk  mum  Hendet 
boilt  a  tenrple  to  the  goddeu  at  Sputa,  after  he 
had  chaatiaed  HippOcoon  and  hii  m»u  for  the  mur- 
der <rf  Oeonos.  (Paiu.  iU.  Ifi.  §  i.)       [L.  S.} 

AXIOTHBA.  [PBokKTBitTs.] 

AXI(yTHEA  C^iMa).  1.  Wife  «f  Nieodea, 
king  of  Paphoa.  When  Nicodes,  b;  Ae  command 
of  Plohaty  Lagi,  killed  himself^  Axiothea  ilew  her 
daufhten  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  M- 
ing  into  the  hand*  of  their  enemiea,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  iter  rftter»-iii-law,  kilied  herHlf:  (Diod. 
zx.  31i  Peiyaeii.  Slral^  viii.  48.) 

8.  AiMkiTeofniliaa,whoaHDetoAtbein,atid 
potting  mi  male  attire,  waa  for  aome  time  a  hearer 
at  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speiuippaa.  (Diog. 
LaeR.  iiL  46,  it.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sinmat.  it,  p. 
£23 ;  ThemiatiBB,  OnU.  it.)  [G.  P.  H.] 

A'XIUS  ('Aiu>t%  a  Paeonian  riTCMod,  who 
l^by  PoflKMA  a  lOB,  Pekson,thefat£wof  Aa- 
teropaenft.  (Hon.  A  xxi.  Ul,  with  the  note  of 
EoaUth.;  AariROPAius.)  [L.  S.] 

A'X1U&  1.  L.  Axiua,  aRoiiiukn^t^meD- 
tkiied  by  Varro.  (A.  R.  iiL  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axtua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Citero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  hat  introduGed  him  ai 
«w  oftlw  ipeakerB  in  the  diiid  bode  of  hiaib  Ai 
Hiatiea.  (Conp.  Cic  <&/ jfO.  u.  15,iT.  IS.)  Sne- 
traias  quotea  (Gie$.  9)  from  one  of  Clcera^  letters 
to  Axiua,  and  Gelliua  ipeaka  (Vii.  3}  of  a  letter 
which  Tint,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axiua, 
thefriendofhta  patron.  Axiua  waaaman  of  wealth, 
and  waa-aeeuatomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  leaat  the 
Axina  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  c. 
CI  {ttd  Att  L  13),  it  the  ame  aa  the  aboTe.  In 
B.  c  49,  however,  w*  find  that  Axiua  waa  in 
(Sotfo^debt.   (ad  AO.!.  lU  IS,  15.) 

AXUK  [ANxua.] 

AZAN  CA{)(r),  a  eon  of  Arcaa  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  waa  the  brother  of  Apheidaa  and  KlatiM, 
and  fiither  of  Geitor.  The  put  of  Arcadia  which 
he  receiTad  tnm  hia  father  waa  called,  afier  him, 
Axania.  After  his  death,  funeral  gamea,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  firet  in  Greece, 
were  celebtated  in  hia  honour.  (Pana.  viiL  4.  §§  2, 
^  T.  1. 1  6 ;  Steph.  Bjx.  *.  v.  'Af^io.)     [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  {'A^ofiTtisX  a  ^yaician  whose 
medical  feranlae  ^jpear  to  naTe  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  Uiey  are  quoted  with  approbation  hj 
Oden  (de  Oompot.  Afedieam,  tec.  Oeii.  T.  %  vol.  xiiL 
^  784),  Oribaaina  (Synejm.  m.  p.  43),  Aetiua  (Te- 
trab.  IT.  Sena,  il  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  ir.  Serm. 
iii.  31.  p.  772),  Padna  Ae^nela  (iv.  530, 
yyt.  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  Aa  Galen  is  the  ear- 
fiect  wnter  by  nima  ho  ti  mentioned,  be  must 
have  liTed  >om«  tima  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tuiy  after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

AZEMILCUS  CAf-'Mxai).  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serring  in  the  Persian  fleet  tinder  Aatophiadates 
at  the  time  whea  Akzander  arrived  at  Tyre,  a.  c. 
332,  He  waa  ia  tiw  dty  when  it  was  taken,  bat 
bis  Ufl»  wAs  nand  by  Aiaxander,  (Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE^IA  (*A{<qrb),  a  anmame  Demeter  and 
Pwrnfimuj  whieb  ii  dnired  dther  fion  4{klpsff 
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Todi  Mopwoit^  to  dry  fraita,  or  from  f^jtso-,  to 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Said.«.p.;  Hesydi.  a;  v.;  Span- 
bdm,arfO>^p.740.)  [L.  &.] 

AZEUS  ('AtfJi),  a  aon  of  aymenua  of  Orcho- 
menoa,  was  a  brother  of  Erginiu,  Stiatiua^  Arrh<mi 
and  Pjleat,  £uher  ot  Actor  and  grsnd&ther  of 
Astyodw,  (Hob.  Au.  513;  Pana  ix.  S7.  $  2.) 
He  went  with  hia  teodien,  nnder  the  eommand  « 
Eiginua,  the  ddeat,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  hia  &ther,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebana  at  a  festivd  of  the  Ondiea- 
tian  Poeeidon.  [Eroinub,  CLVMiNint.] 

AZaRUS  ('AfttpotV  accordi^  to  Hea^duna 
(a.  v.\  the  hehnaman  of  the  sUp  Aigo,  who  is  sdd 
to  have  built  the  Pdumian  town  of  Azoroa. 
(8t(9lkQyi.a.«.)  [L. 


a 

BA'BILUa,  an  astrdoger  at  Roaw,  is  tba 
reign  of  Nero  (Snet  Ntr.  c.  86),  is  pediapa  tha 
same  as  Barbillos.  [Bakbillub.] 

BA'BRIUS(Ba<^oi),  w  BA'BRIAS(BaCpJas), 
sometimes  also  called  OA'BRIAB  {Tufyia$),  who 
is  not  a  different  penon  ban  Babrina,  as  IhnitliQy 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  cxaa^  M 
Soraates  turned  the  Aesopcaa  fitbles  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  60)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Bahrids ;  but  as  some  of  Babrina^ 
Terses  are  quoted  by  Apollonlus  in  his  Hcnerie 
Lexicon  (a.  v.  daiSs),  though  without  mentiMUDg 
hia  name,  he  Hved  in  dl  pcohdMEftr  befbm  the 
time  of  Angnstaa.  [Afollonius,  No,  &]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianui,  who 
^tealu  (Pra^)  of  Bahrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  weak  ci  Babiius,  which  was  in  Chdiambie 
Terses  [see  p.  47,  bi],  waa  called  Hitto  and  M»- 
M^tCof,  and  was  oomi»ised  in  ten  bodts  according 
to  Suidas  (f.  Bdtpiet),  or  two  volumet  (eo/tuNtaa) 
according  to  Avianna.  Ilia  Tersion,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aeaopean  bbles  whidi  have  come  down 
to  as  ia  various  fuma.  Later  wiiten  of  Aes^wan 
bUes,  toch  aa  Maximna  Planodes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babriua  into  proae,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  dumsy  a  manner,  that  many  ehdimnbic 
veraes  maj  still  be  traced  in  their  hblea,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  do  Aesop's  Udes. 
[  Axiopus,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  att4ntioa  of  the  learned  to  this&ct, 
which  was  proved  stSI  aion  dearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  hit  dissertatioa  **  Da  Babrio^  Fudamm  Aeso- 
pearum  Seripton,"  Load.  1778,reimnted  atEdan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Hariea.  To  thia  treatise  TyrwbiU 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrina,  which  wen  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
sevcrd  of  his  complete  poenn  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  md  Vatican  MS.,  and  wen  first 
published  by  da  Fnria  onder  the  title  of  "  Fahdaa 
Aeeopicae,  qudea  ante  Pbumdem  fenbaotur,'' 
floR  1809.  Tbey  have  alto  been  edited  hj  J.GL 
Schndder,  **  Aeeopi  Fabolae^  cum  Fabulis  Babrii," 
VtBtisL  1812 ;  bj  Berger,  Batpiou  iiiOm  x^*^ 
Patmi'  $t8Ma  rpim,  Ac,  Jdwach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knodi,  **Bdiiii  Fabdaa  etEtbdanm  Fi^^nadai" 
Hafis  Sax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.  [BACiitos.] 
BABYS  (BdCus).     1.  The  wme  according  tfi 
HeUanicos  {ofkAlimt.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  aa  the  Egyp<^ 
timTyphon.  [Tvthoh,] 

Sg 
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2.  Tbe&thetof  PherecjdMu  (Stnb.  z.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.  Laert  L  llfi.  [PaBBacvDia] 

3.  A  flatc-player,  who  gave  occaaion  to  the  pn>- 
Terb  agunit  bad  flnle-playen,  "  He  pkys  wone 
An  mbjC  (Athao.  ar.  p.  624.  k;  comp.  Znob. 
It.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  {Beucx*SSiu\  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacha  of  muiic,  in  hononr  (rf  whom 
there  ia  an  ancient  epignm  of  four  linea  pieaerved 
byAthenaena.  (zir.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHI'US,  of  Miietni,  ibe 
anthoi  of  a  -woA  on  agricaltnrs  (Vai;  S.B.  L  1), 
who  ia  referred  to  by  Plinr  as  one  of  the  aoiumss 
of  his  Natural  History,  (^enchns,  lib.  riiL  x,  xir. 
XT.  XTU.  xviiL) 

BACCUEIUS  (Boicxwm).  mnnnwd  Senior 
ii  yipi^),  die  anthor  of  a  £att  mnsiol  treatise 
m  the  mm  of  a  catechiiin,  called  alrarwr^ 
rtx*^  tutovueiit.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
to^.  Fabridus  {SOL  Graee,  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  girea 
a  list  of  persons  oif  the  same  naaie,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  hare  been  the  Baccheins  mentioned  by 
M.  Auriios  Antomnns  (da  Rebiu  niU,  i  6)  as  his 
fint  initnietor.  The  tnatiie  consists  of  Ivief  and 
deu  axBlmatioiu  of  the  prindpal  subjects  belong 
ing  to  Haimonics  and  Rhythm.  Baocbdns  reckons 
seven  nodes  (pp.  12,  18),  correaponding  to  the 
•eren  ^eeiea  of  octare  anciently  called  by  the 
■ame  namea.  Heitce  Heibomins  (pra^.  ta  AritL 
Qmmt.)  soppooes  that  be  lired  afta  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  tM  nma  ^Mem,  and  before  Manuel 
Brynmina,  In  iriioea  ttma  an  e^th  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  kad  been  added.  Hot  the  fonner 
auppontian  doet  ut  aeon  to  rest  w  ailiafcrtoiy 
gronnda. 

The  Greek  text  of  Bacdieios  waa  first  edited  by 
Marinns  Mersennos,  in  hia  Conunentaiy  on  the 
first  aix  chapters  Qeneda.  (Paris,  1623,  feL, 
p.  1867.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  fonn, 
with  a  Latin  Tetsion,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paria, 
1623,  8to.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  AnH- 
<ptae  Mutioae  Andorm  Saptam^  Amst.  16fi2.  An 
■noo^mooa  Oxeak  epupam,  io  which  Baccheins  is 
BSDtnned,  is  printed  by  MMbondus  in  his  preEsce, 
from  the  nme  manosctipt  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  l^r  Fabridus.  \l.  e.)       [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (BaicxMn),  one  of  tbe  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocatos,  was 
anatiTeofTaBsgtainBoeotia.  (EroL  GIm  i/^ 
fwar.  pi8i.)  He  mu  a  follower  of  Herophiiua  (Gd. 
GbaiflSMt  M  H^/poer,  *^Jpior."  viL  70.  rvL  Ttm. 
pt  L  p.  187),  and  a  eontempotary  of  Philiniu, 
and  must  therefore  hare  lired  in  the  third  centniy 
B.  c.  Of  hia  writines  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
inantoiaeserTad  by  Entianus  and  Qalen,  by  whom 
ha  is  neqiiently  HHBtioiwd.  (Erot  Olfasa.  Hippoer. 
!¥.  8,  89,  88,  GaL  CbaiaMni  ta  Hippoer. 
'*Epid.  VI.**  i.  prooecL  vol.  xviL  pt  i.  p.  794 ; 
CommmL  m  Hippoer.  '*di»  Med,  QgkJ"  i.  prooem. 
ToL  xviil  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BACCHI'ADAE  (BaKx«i3B').sHeracleid  dan, 
derived  their  name  from  Baicchis,  who  was  king  of 
Coriith  ftaa  926  to  891  B.  c,  and  ntained  die 
■nprene  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  mofiarchical 
fi>rm  of  gOTemment,  and  next  as  a  dose  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposit  by  Crpselua,  about  b.  c.  657. 
Diodorua  {Fragm.  6),  in  hia  liat  of  the  Heradeid 
kii^  aeems  to  im[dy  that  Bacdiis  was  a  lineal 
descatdent  from  Aletes,  who  in  &  c.  1074  deposed 
the  SiijphitiiM  aitd  made  bimedf  miitv  of  Corinlh 


(We«.aifi)Md.^(!:;  Pind.  0<rM;hxiiL  17;  SdioL 
ad  Paid.  Nen.  vii.  155 ;  Pans,  ii  4 ;  MuIL  Dor. 
i.  5.  §  9) ;  while  from  Pansaaias  {L  &)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  fDunder  t£  % 
new,  thmipiatiUs  Heradeid,  dynasty.  In  his  Una 
the  throne  con&uwd  till,  in  b.  c.  748,  Teleates  waa 
murdered  by  Ariens  and  Perantaa,  who  were  thera- 
eelves  Bacchiada,  and  were  perii^  merdy  the  in- 
atmmenta  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  clan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Paus.  iL  oc)  From  Diodorua,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Autmnenes  was  king, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  irf  govem- 
ment,  with  annual  piytatm  dected  fiwn  and  W 
the  IW-HI",  lasted  fiv  nine^  nan  (74?-657}i 
nw  dm  it  a^ear  on  what  gtowiu  a  period  of  2w 
years  is  assi^ied  to  it  by  Stiabo,  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378 ;  Man.  Dor.  Appmd.  ix.  wote  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  nanow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  voy  long  duration ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
dan  intennuiied  only  with  one  another  (Herad.  v. 
92);  and  their  dowi^  was  moceofer  hastened  \n 
tbdr  ezoBsnve  hixuy  (AeL  V.H.  i  18),  as  veU 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppresuon,  of  which  the 
atrodous  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  CoriiUh, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcym, 
ia  probably  no  very  un&ir  q>ecinien.  (Diod.  Bte. 
deVirteLVa.  228;  Phit.  Amat  p.  772,  e.;  SdioL 
ad  ApoUoit.  Shod.  It.  1212.)  On  then  dqMwitian 
by  Cypsdua,  witb  the  heq>  of  the  lower  otdm 
( Herod.  V.  92  ;  Aristot.  P<iit.  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  wen  for  the  most  part  dnven  Into 
baaistunent,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
difierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Pint. 
Lj/mmd.  b  1 ;  Liv.  i.  34 ;  oomp.  Niebuhr,  HiiL  of 
RooUf  voL  L  p>  866,  &c.}  S«ne  of  them,  bow- 
ever,  ^ipeer  to  have  still  remained  at  X^orinth, 
if  we  may  conuder  as  a  Baochiad  the  Heiaddd 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  E[udamnua  in 
&  c.  627.  (Thuc.  j.  24.)  Aa  men  of  the  greatest 
diatinctint  amiHig  the  fiaochiadae,  may  be  mifo- 
doned  Philohuia,  the  l^slator  of  Thebes,  aboni 
R  c.  728  (Aristot.  PoiU.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumdus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33 ; 
Athen.  L  p.  22,  &;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Oiymp.  xiii.  30; 
Miill.  Hid.  ofGretkLiL  c.  x.  S  2.)  Stiabo  toUa 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyneestian  ktngi 
claimed  deaeent  from  the  Bocehiadae^     [E.  &] 

BA'CCHIDES  ifiaKxtXnt)^  an  ewodt  of  Mi- 
thridatea.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lucnllua,  Mithridatea  in  despair  sent  Bscebides  to 
put  faia  wives  and  ustera  to  death,  &  c.  71.  (Plut. 
iMmU.  18,  &C.)  Appian  {Mitk.  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Stnope,  at  the  time  when  this  town 
was  bedeged  by  Lnculloa,  is  probably  the  same  aa 
the  Bbo\-e.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACCHY'LIDES  (B«x«At«flO-  1-  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poeU  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
lulis  in  the  isUnd  of  Ceoa,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fdlow^townamaa  of  Shnonidea.  (Sti^  x.  p. 
426 1  Staph.  Byx.  $.  e.  foiAit.)  Bis  &ther  ia  vn- 
rioudy  called  Medon  (Suidas,  t.  n  BoxxuMSiit), 
Meilon  ( Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  op.  BScU,  ScJtoi. 
Pind.  PL  8),  or  Mddylus  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternd  grand&ther  was  the  athlete  Bsc- 
ehylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  lib,  exeept 
that  ha  lifad  at  tha.eout  n  Uien  in  QytBGue^ 
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together  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  (Adian,  V. 
H.  \y.  1&)  Eowfaiiw  nokes  Urn  floariak  in  8.  c. 
450;  l«t  M  Hien  died  Bi  CL  467*  and  BwdijIidM 
obtained  great  fiuDe  at  liia  court,  hi*  poetkal 
npatadon  mast  hare  be«n  establiah«d  u  eariy  u 
B.  c.  470.  The  Seholiast  on  Piodar  fnqoentl; 
■tatea  («f  ii.  154.  1&5,  «f  iyi.  u.  131. 161, 
166,  167,  171)  that  fiaochrlides  and  Pindar  were 
jealou  of  and  t^poaed  to  one  another;  but  vhether 
this  MM  the  bet,  or  the  itory  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lore  of  Kandal  which  diatbuuiahea  the  kter 
Greek  gnunmarianB,  it  ia  impoiMbw  to  determine. 

The  ponna  of  Baoeb^idea  wen  nmiMfDaB  and 

Tariotu  kiada.  Thn  couated  of  Epinka 
(aongs,  like  Pindarli,  in  nonooi  of  the  <rietafi  in 
na  pdilie  gamea),  Hjmna,  Paeana,  Dithjnmba, 
Pnaodia)  Hyporchcsnata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinkin^nngs :  but  all  of  theae  hare  pariihed 
with  the  ezeeptioo  of  a  few  ftagmenta.  It  ia, 
therefore,  difficult  to  fonn  an  independent  0[aiuc«i 
af  thor  poetkal  nlu;  botaa  fiir  aa  we  can  jndge 
from  VMS  haa  cone  down  to  ni^  Bacchjlidei  waa 
diatingoiahed,  tike  Simoiudea,  for  the  elegance  and 
finiah  ^  cranpoaitiona.  He  waa  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  itrength  and  energy,  aa  Longinua  re- 
naika  (c  33} ;  and  in  his  tamentationi  over  the 
inexonble  character  t&  fiUo,  and  the  neoewi^  of 
aubBittinit  to  dcathi  he  vendnda  ona  of  tha  ionk 
olegj.  Like  hia  pwdeaeaaow  fai  Ljiw  pootiy,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  freqnentljr  intn>> 
dncea  Atdc  fonna,  to  that  the  dialect  of  hia  poama 
Tery  nmch  reaemblea  that  of  the  chorsaea  in  the 
Attic  tiBgediea. 

Besidet  hia  lyrical  poema  them  are  two  ^ngiami 
in  the  Greek  AjithidEsr  attributed  to  BactiyUdea, 
one  in  the  Done  and  m  other  in  Uie  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  aeema  no  reaaon  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
neaa.  The  tngmenu  of  Bacdiylidea  hare  been 
mUiahed  by  Neue,  *  Baechylidk  Cei  Fi^nenta," 
BeraL  1823,  and  >j  Baigk,  « Poflta« 
Omeei,"  p.  820,  Ae. 

2.  Of  Opua,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  b.  a  400),  attacked  in  hia  play  entitled 
tha  S^hiata.  (Suidaa,  a.  v.  "So^urri^ 

BATCHYLUS  (written  BMx<fUot,  by  En- 
•ebiuaf  bat  giren  with  only  one  I  by  Jerome^ 
Jbtttmia,  SoohmiiUt  and  Nkqihona),  l»ihop  of 
Corinth,  floariabad  ia  tha  btter  half  of  tba  ioeond 
century,  nndar  Connodna  and  SoYerua.  He  ia 
recorded  by  Euaebina  and  Jerone  aa  hsring  writ- 
ten <m  the  queatioii,  ao  early  and  ao  kmg  diaputed, 
aa  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Eaabir.  From 
tba  twiguHge  of  Euacbiua,  Valeaiua  ia  diapoaed  to 
infer  that  wia  wia  not  a  ^ynodical  ktUr,  but  ate 
which  the  aotbor  wrote  in  hia  own  individual 
capacity.  Bat  Jerome  aaya  expreaaly,  that  Bee- 
ch j  I  lu  wrote  "  de  Paacha  ex  omninm  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  epiacopoinm  penona."'  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphua  at  Stiaa- 
bnrg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Pabriciiu'i  BSJioiiMa  Graeca,  not  only  ia  thia 
cooDcil  ngiatered  as  hsyii^  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylidea,  arcbbiihop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  hbn,  but  the  celebration  of 
Eaam  k  msntiooed  as  ttie  subject  of  their  do- 
BbentioDt.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  xit.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  deaignation  of  Baccbylidea  aa  ardMAop  of 
Corinth,  ibwe  can  be  no  teaaonable  doubt  that  he 
ia  the  sazoe  with  tba  Inshop  mentioiied  by  Ease- 
Una  and  Jenme.  (Enaeb.  HkU  EeeL  t.  1^  23  ; 
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Jmme,  A  FiHf  JZbsfr.  «,  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
&  CypriuL)  [J.  M.  IL] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  eecleaiaatical  writar, 
respecting  whom  we  poaaeas  little  anthentk  infor- 
mation. The  Mowing  account  ot  iim  k  giren  by 
Oennadina,  de  Firm  ISiatribm,  c  24 :  "Bacbioriua, 
Tir  Chriatianaa  philoeophiae,  nodus  et  cipeditua 
TEcare  Deo  diqxmens,  etiam  peregriDBtionan  prin- 
ter conserrandam  rilae  int^;ritatem  el^L  Ed>- 
diasa  dicttnr  gimta  opoacnla :  aed  ego  ex  illia  unnm 
tantnm  dtjidmlUttUim  Icgi,  in  quo  aatisbeit  Ponti- 
fid  urbis,  adversus  queiulo*  et  infiunatMea  per^ri- 
■atinua  suae,  et  indicat,  ae  non  timon  hominnm, 
•ad  Dei,  pwrgriimtfiHiiiw  anaceyiaA,  at  eneos  da 
tern  sua  cohaaea  fieiet  Abtahainae  pattiarchae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
anthoritf  have  been  made  by  later  writeta.  Bishop 
Bale  caUa  him  Badmarva  Matmeui,  says  that  he 
was  a  natiTe  of  Great  Kitain,  and  a  discipk  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  aaaigna  the  cnial  <yireaaiona  under 
which  his  country  waa  then  groaning  as  the  eaoae 
of  hk  Tdmtary  expatriation.  JaaoDH  Pitaena 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  CathoUc  chronider,  fol- 
lawa  the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeua 
(Aubert  Lenire)  says  that  Bachiarius  waa  an  Iri^ 
man,  a  diaciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  Sl  Au^uatin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
anffident  endenoe  i  fw  Bala,  tba  aonfoe  of  them 
all,  k  Ml  inaccnnto  and  injndidona  writer.* 
Schdnemann  deniea  that  there  u  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  natiTe  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  frmn  the  contents  of  the  treatise  da 
fUe,  inicri,  that  the  authw^s  covntry  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bpTif^lf.  Schfinemann  concurs  with  Huratm 
in  thinking  that  thk  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  ia  no  refereitce  throughout 
the  treatiaa ;  and  adopts  the  conduaion  of  Fianew 
Florins,  that  the  aatbor^  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  benay  whidi  be  waa  soUdtooa  to  diaarow  that 

the  Pn'arillianiiti  Thu  notion  agreaa  -nrj  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  daFUt;  bnt  aa  it 
u  not  supported,  so  &r  as  we  are  swan,  by  any 
positirs  evidence,  we  are  rather  aurprited  to  lee  it 
coolly  n^T^r*  1^  Neander  (&••».  dtr  CkritU 
JUyioN,      iL  S,  p.  1485)  aa  mdnbitablT  tnw. 

The  <mly  sorriring  worica  of  Bachiariua  ate  tbe 
tnatise  **de  fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Jannarins,  reapecdng  the  re-admianon 
of  a  monk  into  tbe  church,  who  bad  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  "ObjuigaUo 
in  Engrinm,^  inaccuiately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
tba  *'Ufari  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incamatione  VorU 
ad  Jaxwarium,"  improperly  daaaed  amon^  tha 
wnks  of  Augustin,  are  r^arded  by  Flonua  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiariua.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  tbe  coniirmstion  of 
diicct  external  ftocf.  Posaeuin,  Bale,  and  PiU 
attribute  other  woriis  to  Bachiariua,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  Epistohi  ad  Januarium  de  recipiendk 
I^psia,"  or  **  De  Reparatione  Li^wi,"  was  first 
published  in  tbe  fifonimatta  S.  J'ulrum  Ortkch 
doMifinfAa  of  John  Janes  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  waa  i&dnded  in  the  Pane  editions  of  de  la 


•  »The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  thia 
author  (Bale)  bath  without  jndgroent  atnft  himaelf 
withal."  Selden,  Notea  n  Diayton'a  Pol^OUAam^ 
Song  Nine. 
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ngM^  BmoOtea  Patrwm,  157£,  Td.  L  1589, 
TU.  iii.  1654,  ToLiii.;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  toLt.;  snd  in  the  Lyon^  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vi.  The  tieatiw  **  de  fide"  wm  fint  pab- 
lidied  in  the  Mcond  voluae  of  Muntori*!  Aneo- 
dota,  Hibo,  1697,  where  the  text  is  ^ren  from  a 
mannicript  of  great  anUqnity,  and  is  accompanied 
hy  Jt^mMi  pKdegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Fianciscui 
Florins,  who,  besides  other  illostnUive  matter, 
add*  two  learned  diiaertationi,  the  first  "  de 
Haena  PriKaUiana,**  the  aeooDd  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii.^  This  edition  ia  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  ofOallandi'a  BiUiotieoa  Pairum. 
The  works  of  Bacfaiarius  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  Tolume  of  Le  Etpaita  Sagrada  of  Ueoiy 
Floret,  a  Toluminoas  collection  in  thirty^Anr  to- 
Itunes  quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  ttaaHy  remains  of  this  author  it  ia 
hardly  posaible  to  form  ■  very  enct  jndgment  of 
his  Mincter,  leanings  and  alulitiea.  So  br  as 
may  be  odlected  from  the  dlwve-nAmed  treatises, 
he  ^ipean  to  hare  posaened  an  understanding 
Kmawbat  abore  ntediociity,  and  well  exercised  in 
tite  enmnt  theological  erudition  of  the  I^tin  i^urcfa 
duing  the  fifth  coitniy.  His  nnrit  and  toapei 
aeem  to  have  been  ttngnJarlyamtaUe.  [J.M.M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  b.  a  46,  to  whom 
Caviar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  nve  a  son 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  fdt  the' indignity  so 
mnch,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  rolnntary 
starration.  (IKon  Caas.  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tnnd  that  Babnllina,  wboaa  death  CSoan  nentioiu 
in  this  year  {ad  AIL  zlU.  48),  may  be  the  nme  aa 
the  aboTC. 

BACIS  (Bc(ku),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
cnly  a  common  noun  derived  from  ffi^w,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  ugnified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  timea,  however,  Bacis  was  r^arded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguiih  aeveial 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Releon  in  Boeoda,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Coryeian  cave.  His  oradea  were  hdd  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  spednmis  we  stOl  po*- 
sees  in  Herodotus  and  Paneanlas,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Ddphie  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus."  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
S  6,  14.  §  8,  32.  §  6 ;  Herod,  viii  20,  77,  ix.  43 ; 
Aiistopfa.  Pax,  1 009  with  the  SchoL,  BquiL  1 23,  ^o. 
907.)  From  these  pawages  it  aeema  evident,  thtU 
in  Boeotia  Bacii  was  rwrded  as  an  ancient  pro- 

of  whose  oradea  Uiere  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  dmilar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  fiict,  Cicero  (de 
Divm.  I  18),  Aelian  ( V.  H.  xii.  2£),  Tietses  {ad 
L^oe^  I276X  and  other  writers,  mention  wis 
^dsalwayaaaabeiiuof  the  auna  daaiwith  the 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  menrioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  aa  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(SXnmi.  L  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cydasand  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tsetzes,  ocf  .^mpA.  Z.o.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzeties,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanea.  (Pof,  1009 ;  comp. 
Perizon.  ad  AtHok,  V.  H.  xii.  25.)       [L.  S.] 

BAOIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  ft* 
the  Egyptian  Omqihi^  the  Mcnd  baO,  who  was 


wonhipped  at  Hermonthis  in  Uppo-  Egypt,  Just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis,  In  siie  Bacis  waa  re- 
qnired  to  excel  all  other  bnlla,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  hia  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  Sad, 
L  21 ;  Aelian,  HiA  An.  xii  11.)  [U  S.] 

RADIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  Ao^m^ 
T.  Quinctiua  Crispinoa,  to  aii^  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besi^ng  Cafna,  B.  c  212.  Crispi- 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
■ubsiating  between  him  and  Badios,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  tho  combat  whieh  ensued,  he 
woundu  Badina,  who  fled  to  hie  own  party.  (lir. 
XXV.  18;  Val.  Max.T.  I.  g  3.) 

BADRES  (B<f3f»)>),  or  BARES  (U^),  a 
Persian,  <d  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
^e  force  which  Aryandet,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
uainst  the  Banaeana  on  ue  pretext  of  avenging 
tOB  murder  ttf  Areenlans  III.  [Battudab.] 
After  the  capture  of  Borca  (aboot  512  &  c.\  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  throng  Cyreae,  and 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  through 
the  refoaal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  knd 
force,  the  Of^ortunity  was  lost  (HavxL  iv.  167* 
20S.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badm  whom 
Hennotiu  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  Xenea 
against  Greece.    (Herod.  viL  77.)        [E.  K.] 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog>- 
nmiena  ore  Divas,  Hkhsnkids  (P  see  Liv.  xxii. 
S4X  StiLCA,  Tamprilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  ameara  on  anns,  where  it  ia  written 
TamjMlm.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  wfao  obtained  the  consulship  was  On* 
Baebios  Tamphilua,  ins.  c  182.  For  those  wfaoH 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  BAiBiua. 

BAE'BIUS.  I.  L.  Barbius,  one  of  die  am- 
bassadors sent  Yfj  Scipio  to  Carthage,  &  c  202. 
He  was  afterwards  lefl  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp,  (Liv.  xxx.  2S ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Baibius,  tribuie  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  200, 
endeavoured  to  perauade  the  people  not  to  enga^  in 
the  war  wainat  Philip  <tf  Maoedon.  (Liv.  xxxl  6.) 

8.  H.  Bakbiub^  one  of  the  diree  commiBnonerB 
sent  into  Macedonia,  b.  c.  186,  to  inveatteate  tiia 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  othoa 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Ptdyb,  xzxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Bakbius,  one  of  the  three  commiasioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.C.  168,  to  inspect  die  stoto 
of  affiun  there,  befsra  Aemilins  Paolloa  invaded 
the  coontry.  (liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbiub,  caused  the  memben  iX  tha 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  B.  a  167,  and  waa 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  prtmu,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  BoeUns  had  the  go- 
vczmnent  of  Aetoiia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  wbkh 
the  morder  waa  perpetrated,  u  uncertain.  (liv. 
ilv.  28,  SI.) 

6.  C.  Babbiub,  trihdne  of  tiie  pleba,  B.  c  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions^  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thua  qnadied  the  invaatigatkm. 
(San.  Jug.  S3,  84.) 

7.  C.  Babbiub  was  appointed  by  L.  Caeear 
(called  Sext  Caesar  by  Appian),  B.  c.  89,  as  hia 
BuocessM'  in  the  command  m  the  aooiBl  int.  (Ap- 
^■n,  ACL  48.) 
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&  M.  Babbiub  WW  pat  to  imth  hj  Mariuauid 
Ciniut  when  thtn' entend  Robm  in  b.  c.  07.  Id- 
■tetd  of  being  kukdWanj  weapon,  Baebiiu  waa 
literally  torn  to  pieeet  D7  ne  hand*  «  hia  eneiiuea. 

(Aiqnan,£.C  i  72;  Flonii,  iil  21 ;  Luaui,  iL 
119.) 

9.  M.  Baxbiub,  a  brare  man,  ilain  hj  order  of 
L.  PtM  in  Macadonia,  b.  c  &7.  (Cic  m  Pu.  S6.) 

10.  A.  BiBBiua,  a  Roman  eqoea  of  Aala  m 
Spain,  deKTted  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Sfmniah 
war,  and  want  orer  to  Caewlr,  K  a  if.  (BUL 
Hup.  26.) 

11.  Basbiub,  a  Roman  wnator,  lerred  nnder 
Vatiniu  in  U^iia-  On  the  mnider  of  Caeur, 
a  c.  44,  the  Il^iiaas  nae  agumt  Vatinina,  and 
cut  off  Baebiiu  and  fire  eohoita  wbich  he  com- 
manded. (Appian,  lUyr.  IS.) 

BAE^IUS  UACRI'NUS.  [MaciiiNus.] 
BAE'BIUS  MARCELU'NUS.  [Miicbl- 

LINUa.] 

BAETON  (BolTMr),  waa  employed  by  Alezait- 
der  tfia  (heat  in  maaaniiu  distauoea  in  hi*  marchea, 
whence  he  ia  called  4  AXt^MfMu  ^tyurrumfc. 
He  WTota  a  work  apm  the  mbject  entitled  <mi9^il 
rns  'A?^€(Mpmi  w«f»tlat.  (Athon.  x.  p.  422,  b.  i 
PUn.  i^. M  Ti  1 7.    21, 19,  a.  22,  TiL  2;  Solia.£5.) 

BA£'T  YLUS  [BairvkatV  a  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  pecnliai  kind  of  conical  ihaped  attwea,  whidi 
wtrn  eneted  aa  aymbob  of  goda  in  mnaikaUa 
placeit  and  were  from  time  to  tine  aaointod  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  cnatom  of  aetting  up  inch 
■tonea  oripDated,  in  all  probabili^,  in  meteon 
being  erected  in  the  placea  where  they  had  Men 
down.  (PhoL  Cod.  242.)  Enaebiua  (Pra^.  EwMg. 
i  10)  layB,  that  Baetyli  wen  belieVed  to  be  itonea 
endowed  irith  aoola  and  anted  ^  Vmm.  Hanee 
Baetrhu,  when  pmoniflad,  u  calUd  a  m  af  Ur*- 
ona  and  Go,  and  a  brother  of  Ilua  and  Cnnoa. 
Tracea  of  the  Teneiatioa  paid  to  ntch  itonea  an 
foond  among  the  HelvewB  and  PhoenidaiiB,  no 
laia  than  among  the  GreeJu.  Photim  (/.  &)  laya, 
that  Aidepiadea  aacended  mount  Libanon,  in  Hm 
neig^boiiriiood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  mw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  moat  wonder&l  talea.  (Comp.  Lucian,  AUx.  SO; 
Theof^uaat  Charael.  16 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  atone  which 
waa  (pnn  to  Unnw,  to  awallow  inataad  of  the  in- 
frnt  Zaoi,  waa  oiled  ButyIaB(He8ych.i.i),);and 
■  little  abore  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  waa  a  atone  wueh  waa  anointed  with  oU 
erery  day,  and  on  lolemn  occaaiona  coraed  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  aud,  that  thia  atone  waa  the 
aame  which  Uraniu  had  awaUowed.  (Paua.  iz.  24. 
|5;  comn.TiL22.$3:Tac.Aarf.ii.3.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (BowfX  the  hehnnnan  of  Odyaaena, 
who  ia  aaid  to  hare  died  daring  the  itoy  of  the 
latter  in  Seily.  Mount  Baea  in  the  iaiand  of  Ce- 
phaDenia,  and  aereral  ialanda  and  towna,  but  eape- 
ciaDy  Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
waa  beliand  to  hare  been  buried,  an  auppooed  to 
Java  derifed  their  iiaiDM  from 
694,  with  Tieta.  note ;  Steph.  Bya.  a.  v.  Bala ; 
Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  &] 

BAOAEUS  (Baydtos).  I.  A  PeniaB  noble- 
man, to  whom  waa  allotted  the  dangeroua  office  of 
conTfying  the  order  of  I^reiua  Hjata^us  for  the 
execution  tii  Oroetea,  the  powerful  and  rebellioua 
Mtnf  of  I^ydia, about 520  b.c  On  hiiairivalat 
Saidia,  Bapeua  firat  aaccrtained  the  diapoaitian 
of  the  Md^'b  guarda  by  the  delivery  to  than  of 


aeveol  minor  finnani  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  aaw  that  they  received  theae  wiu  mndi  nva- 
nnea,  ha  gave  tbe  order  for  the  death  of  Onetea, 
a^iidi  waa  nnheritotingly  obeyed.  (Hand.  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  AMoomv  (BaTxam),  a  half-brother  oi 
the  aati^>  Phamabaiaa,  ia  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  aa  one  of  the  commanden  of  a  body  of  Per- 
■ian  caTalry,  which,  in  a  akirmiah  near  Daacylinm, 
defeated  tbe  cavahy  <d  Ageohuia,  in  the  fiiat  y«r 
ofhiaiDTaaiooof  Ada,BiC.896.  (Xen.  AoS.  iii. 
4.§  IS;  VluU  AffmL  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAOI'STANES  {Ba7i0Tdnt5),  a  diatiaguiahod 
Babylonian,  deaertad  Bsaaua  and  the  conapiiaUaa, 
iriian  Alajaodar  waa  in  ponait  of  tham  wad  Da- 
rrioa,  B.  c.  330,  and  inmmed  Alexander  of  tbe 
danger  of  the  Pmian  king;  (Airian,  iii.  21  ; 
CortT.  13.) 

BAGO'AS(BaTJat).  1.  An  ennneh,  highly  traaled 
and  &Tonred  by  Artaxerxea  IIL  (Ochna),  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  aeema  to 
haTe  fully  mwitod  the  character  aangnad  Un 
Diodonia,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  {riK/'V  ««p»«yuf 
ttaffpufj.  In  the  aacceaafnl  expedition  of  Ochua 
againat  Egypt,  B.  c.  SftO,*  Bwoaa  wat  aaaociated  fey 
the  lung  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand  of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenariea. 
(Died.  xn.  47.)  Being  aent  to  take  poaaeaaion  of 
Pdtuinm,  whidi  had  anmndend  to  tba  Theban 
Lacrataa,  ha  Incniiad  the  oauon  of  Ochua  by  per- 
mitting hia  toldien  to  ^nnder  the  Greek  gBTMOii 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  teima  of  o^tuhtCiHi. 
(Dtod.  XTL  49.1  In  the  mme  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garruon  at  Bufaaataa  having  made  terma 
with  Bagoaa  for  themtelTea,  and  admitted  him 
within  tbe  gatea,  the  Greek  wriaon,  privately  in- 
stigated by  hia  edleagne  Mentor,  attacked  and 
•laug^itered  hia  men  aiu  took  him  priaoner.  Men- 
tor accwdingjy  had  Uie  credit  of  rueaaing  him  and 
receiving  the  mbmiaaion  of  Bnbaatns ;  and  hmca- 
forth  an  alliance  waa  fiwmed  between  than  foe 
thair  mnlaal  inteieat,  which  waa  ever  atrictly  pta- 
aerred,  and  conduced  to  the  power  of  boto, — 
MentM'  enjoying  the  aatra{qr  of  the  western  pra- 
vincea,  whue  Bagoaa  directed  a&iis  at  hia  pleasore 
in  the  centra  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  waa  re- 
duced to  a  ci|riier.  (Dtod.  xri.  50.)  The  cnwltiea 
of  Debus  having  exdted  |eneral  detestation.  Bar 
goes  at  length  rtanoved  lum  by  poison,  b.  c.  338, 
fearing  perhapa  lest  the  eflects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  vras  held  might  extend  to  himself  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  asugned  by 
Aelian,  vis.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
bj  Ochua,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religtoa  of 
^ypL  To  the  murder  of  Ute  Idag  he  jirinad  that 
hia  ems  ezeept  Arses,  the  yoangeat,  whom 
he  placed  npon  the  thn»e  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
af^rehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  &  c.  836.  He 
next  Gosferred  the  crown  on  Codonanana  (a  great- 
giandson  of  Dareius  11.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  acceaaion.  a  jiiA  of  Bagoaa  to  ^uaon 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  huiaelL 
(Diod.  xvii.  5 ;  AeL  T./f.  vL8;  Strab.  xv.p.  736j 
Arr..^iMi&.ii.p.41,e.i  Curt.ri.3.§12.)  [E.E.] 

2.  A  &vourito  eunuch  of  Alejuuidc  the  Great 
who  firat  belonged  to  Dareius  and  nfterwarda  fail 
i&to  die  bonds  of  Alexander.    He  was  ■  youth  af 


*  This  date  is  fnm  Diodonia;  but  see  Thnd- 
wbU*b  GrtKtt  vol  Ti.  p.  143,  note  2. 
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i«nul»ble  iMMtjr.  AlmnJw  ms  punonately 
fond  of  him,  wkl  is  tnA  to  han  Uaaed  him  pab- 
lidj  in  the  theatre  on  one  occarion.  (Curt  tL  5, 
z.  1;  ViaUAlex.  67;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  603, b.) 

8.  A  genera]  of  TigraneB  or  Mithridatei,  who 
together  with  Mithrans  expelled  AriobamuMB  from 
Cappadocia  in  b.  c  92,  (Appian,  MiAr.  10;  oonp. 
Jnatin,  zxxriiL  S.) 

The  name  Bacoas  fiecpiaitlj  oomn  in  Fenian 
JuatoiT.  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiiL  9},  it 
WH  the  Peroan  word  for  aa  eanneh  i  aod  it  ia 
■ometimu  tued  br  Latin  wtiten  aa  tiyiunymmM 
with  an  ennnch.  fCompb  QointiL  12 ;  Or.  Am. 
iL2,  10 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Ktbylott,  who  numtdmd  it  and  all  the  royal 
treanim  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Ouaga- 

mela,B.c331.  (CutLt.  I.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BcfXwtpoj).  I.  The  wn  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander'!  body-gurd,  vaa 
pointed  nXao  of  Cilida  af^  the  battle  of  iBsat, 
B.  c  333.  (Anian,  u.  12.)  He  M  in  battle 
uainit  the  I^eidiana  in  the  ma-tiffle  of  Alexander. 
(IMod.  xriiL  22.)  It  wbb  probably  this  Balacrai 
who  mairied  Phila,  ibe  dangnterof  Antipeter,  and 
•nbaequently  the  wile  of  Cntenu.  (Phot.  p.  111. 
K  8,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  eon  of  Amyntaa,  obtuned  the  command 
•f  the  allies  in  Alexander**  anny,  when  Antigoniu 
waa  appointed  latrap  of  Phrygia,  &  c:  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c  831,  he  waa  one  of 
the  general!  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  tba  anny.  (Airian,  i.  3(^  iii  5 ;  Curt 
TiiL  II.) 

8^  Tm  commander  of  the  jarrfin- thrower*  {imv- 
TMTof)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Airian,  ilL  12,  ir,  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (BdAoypoi),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  woilc  on  Macedonia  (Ma««- 
irnxd)  in  two  booki  at  leaat  (Steph.  Byt.  t,  tw. 
"AfuAAu,  "DXfif^et,  Aafpdxi^.) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Ganlidi  prince  be^d  the  Alpi, 
who  sent  ambasiadora  offering  to  B»»t  the  Roman* 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  b.  c,  169.  (Liv.  xlir.  14.) 

BALAS.  [Alxxansir  Balas,  p.  114.] 

BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  a  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  JU.  XV.  13),  ia  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  «ily  a  diminntiTe  of  Cornell n*  Balbna,  tiie 
yomiger,  a  frieod  of  Ciceto**,  but  thti  i*  very  im- 
probdile. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  E(^t  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d,  53  (Tac,  Ann.  xiiL  22),  and 
a  niBQ  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  woA  respecting 
Aegypt  ai4  hi*  jouney*  in  that  country.  (Senec 
QmiLNaLiv.  2;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xix.  prooem.) 

BALBIHUSt  waa  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeiua  in 
B.  c  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
rnbhip.  (Af^nan,  tv.  60j  No  other  author  but 
Appan,  and  nme  <^  tlks  FBBti,maition  a  eonanlof 
tliia  name ;  bat  as  we  lean  from  Apman  that  Bat 
Unu  was  consnl  in  th«  year  in  which  the  coo- 
qtiiacy  of  the  youi^r  Aemilini  L^idus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  it  s.  c.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cc^omen  oi 
Xk  Saenius,  who  was  consul  snfieetns  in  that  year. 

BALBllfUai  When  intelligence  leadted  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gofdian  and  hia  son  had  both  ^ 
lidHsd  in  Afiica,  and  that  the  savage  Maxinun, 
thint]ngfervengeaDce,wasadvancingtoward*  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  pownfid  army,  the  senate  resolved 


BALBINUS. 

npoB  elacting  two  mleis  with  equal  jmm,  ana  af 
miom  ahoald  remain  in  the  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  snould  march  a^nst 
Maxinin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Deomus  Caelina 
Balbinus  and  Marcos  Clodin*  Pupienus  Maximoa, 
both  CO  malar*  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
eagadons  atatewnan,  die  other  a  bold  siddiw  and 
aaaMegenanl.  BiiUnns,  who  was  «f  nobla  Urth. 
and  tnnd  his  descent  firem  Comdhu  Balbne  of 
Oadia,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  CioNo,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  mcceBsion  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
waa  cetebtated  as  one  of  the  best  omtota  and  poeta 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  lore  of 
all  tanks.  Maxirans,  od  the  otiiar  hand,  waa  of 
lowly  origin,  the  8m,aoe«ding  tosarae,of  abhc^ 
Bmita,  according  to  others,  of  a  coachmaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  SarmatiauB  in  lUyiia  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  diachaigod  the 
duties  ti  that  t^ce  with  a  remaikaUe  firmnesa 
and  strictnesfc 

The  populace,  slill  clinging  with  aflection  to  the 
&mily  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decwon 
of  the  senate,  and  a  aeriona  tnmalt  arose^  which 
was  not  qneUed  nntQ  the  grandaon  of  Gorman,  * 
boy  of  firartaan^  was  neaented  to  the  crowd  iai 
|nodalmed  Cbeaar.  While  Pnpienni  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  onder  the  whUs  of 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  dtiseni  and  the  praetorians.  The 
camp  of  the  pnetoriani  waa  emdy  inveatsd,  and 
they  were  lednoed  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  tile  supply  of  water  being  cat  off,  bat  in  retalia- 
tion they  nuide  desperate  sallieB,  in  which  whole 
Tenons  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
nuna  These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  timo 
by  the  glad  tidings  vt  the  destnction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  partieB  jomed  in  wdeonun^  witb  the  vMt 
lively  demonstntiont  of  joy  the  am  ted  atmiee  and 
their  triumphant  chief  But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.  The  hatred  existing  between  the  pra»- 
toiiana  and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldien  of  all 
ranks  mmoiIt  lamented  that  they  had  lo*t  a  prince 
dtosen  by  uiemsdves^  and  were  oUiged  to  snbmit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  poww.  A  c<m^ 
racy  waa  soon  otganixed  by  the  guards.  On  a  day 
when  public  attention  vras  engnined  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strtnig  band  of 
soldiers  forced  'their  way  into  the  palace,  seised 
the  two  empterora,  stripped  them  <rf  their  royal 
rabes,  dragged  them  thnugh  the  streets,  and  finidly 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  Ib  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  yeara.  Thaatatemanuof 
andent  wtiteis  are  ao  irrecratdlsBUe,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resoarce  except  medal*;  but,  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  aSind,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  condu- 
sion  of  EdJiei,  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximns  took  place  about  the  end  id  A|«il,  b.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  befim  the  Vytwifaig  An* 
gost  in  the  same  year. 

We  oivht  to  notice  hen  a  remaikable  innov^ 
tion  which  was  introduced  in  consequence  <^  the 
dmunatanees  attending  the  electioB  irf  these  piineaa. 
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Up  to  tliii  period,  slthongb  Mvenl  indindmb  had 
■Djoyed  at  ttw  nme  time  tbe  nyelhtioD  of  A>- 

rin,  h  hid  beao  hdd  un  nmobbkanim  of 
BOMtitotion,  that  the  oSm  of  diief  pontiff  did 
BOt  admit  of  ^Tiaion,  and  could  bo  vacated  by 
death  0017.  But  the  •enate,  in  this  oHe,  anzioiu 
to  pnooTTfl  perfect  eqtialhy  between  tlie  two  em- 
pertn,  departed  from  a  rule  aciupiikniilT  obMrred 
from  tile  eorlieit  ase%  and  iavnted  boot  with  the 
office  nd  BBpelktMO  of  Fontifcx  Mazimiii.  The 
precedent  urn*  eataUiihed  wat  aftnwvda  gene- 
uUj  followed  I  oidlaagaei  in  tbe  empire  bMame 
getiMall^,  u  a  matter  of  conrn,  ooUeagnei  in  the 
chief  pneathood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pnr- 
ple  arose  u  the  nme  time  in  diftrent  parti  of  the 
world,  they  all  aamiiMd  the  title  ammg  their  other 
dcaigiiatioiM.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  or  BALBtHtn. 


BALBUS,  a  bndly-iMiiM  in  nveial  gantei.  It 
waa  originally  a  mmmia  girsn  to  atne  OM  who 

had  an  impediment  in  hia  speech. 

I.  Aciiii  Balbi,  plebeiaaa. 

1.  M\  Aciuus  L.  r.  K.  N.  hALBva,  oonml 
B.  c  150.  (Cic  d4  Strntt  bfOdAtUxLii  PUn. 

2.  M*.  AcjLins  M.  r.  L.  n,  Balbub,  consul 
B.  c.  lU.  (OhMMja.  S7;  Plio.  H.  K  ii.  29,  £6. 
a.  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Aciiii  Baibi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  ob?erae 
baa  the  iaeoiptim  BA(L)Bva,  with  the  head  of 
FaUaa,  bebre  which  ia  X.  and  beDeath  Boiu, 
tbe  whole  within  a  laurel  gariaod.  Ontfaerererse 
w«  ban  MV.  Aaoj,  with  Jupitai  and  Vieteiy  in 
ftqnadriga. 


11.  r.  JmpNU  £a/5«i,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  ac.  68,  proposed,  in  conjont- 
tion  with  his  coUeagne  T.  Lebienus,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  absent  from  B«me,  should,  on  ac- 
CMint  of  his  Asiatic  Tictories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel-crown  and  all  tbe  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Circensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  praet«xta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  PaL  ii. 
40.)  He  failed  in  liii  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aedueilup,  aithoogh  ha  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(ScfaoL  Bob.  pro  J'taxe.  p.  257,  ed.  OreUi) ;  but  he 
uipears  to  have  been  praetor  in  b.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  tbe  following 
year.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  dril  war  in  b.  c  49,  he  sided  with  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
kvyoftroopaaSCapHL  (.4rf.Ja.Tiii.  ll,b.)  He 
no  doabt  left  Italy  with  the  icrt  of  his  party,  for 
m  find  him  in  lha  nozt  year  aBdenroiiring  to  obtain 


numey  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
sos,  which  bo  was  preTcnted  from  doing  only  by 
the  mini  of  Cacaar.  (Gael.  ACL  iii.  105.)  Bal- 
bas  vaa  one  of  thoaa  wlio  was  banished  by  Caoar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  throng  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cm.  ad 
/bM.  xiii  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  tnt  tbe  oo- 
casion,  B.  c.  46.  {Ad  Pam.  ri.  12.) 

Balbns  appean  to  hare  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  hia  timeai  for  SnetoniM  (Cbok  77) 
quote*  some  remaifca  eif  CaeauTi  from  a  wiA  of 
T.  Ampins.  Balboa  was  also  mentioned  im  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  '*De  Vito  PopaU  BodmbL** 
(Vair.  Fragm.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q-  Automm  Bt^M^  jdebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q,  Antonins  who 
was  pnetor  in  Kdly  in  B.C.  82  and  waa  killed  hj 
L.  Fhilipptu,  the  ^ato  of  Sulla.  (Uv.  £^  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  ttrack  either  by,  or  in 
honour  0^  this  Balbns.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  ia  Q.  A(N)ru. 
Ba(L)B.  Pb.  with  Vietoiy  in  A  qnadriga. 


IV.  M.  AHm$  BaBmt,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sistw  of  Julias  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  awther  of  An- 
gustns  Caeiar.  [Atu,]  He  was  praetor  in  &  c, 
62,  and  obtuned  the  government  of  SardinU,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Jltaaur.  MoreB.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbub  Ph.,  with  the  head  at  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patbb,  with  tbe  bead  of  Sard  as, 
the  fitther  or  mythical  aueeator  <il  the  island.  In 


b.  c  61^  Balbns  was  appointed  one  of  the  rigintiriri 
nnder  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey^  coDei^se.  (SneL  Od.  4,  POL  iU.  6« 
adAa.  iL  A.) 

V.  Oonieln  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Comelii  Balbr  were,  properiy  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gena.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman ;  he  waa  a  native  of  Oadea ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  siHne  resemblaoce  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbns.  Hie  reason  why  he 
aseamed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentiaoed  buow. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  CoRKBLrDS  BALBtts,  somethnes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  bin  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Gades,  and  descended  fivm  an  illna- 
trious  family  in  that  town.  Gadea,  bring  one  of 
the  fiedenUe  dties,  soppoitad  the  Romans  in  tteir 
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war  agutut  .Sertcaatu  in  Spun,  and  Balbcs  thtu 
had  an  opportnnitj  et  diatinguuhii^  himariL  Ho 
Mired  under  the  Romui  generals,  Q.  Metellus 
Pins,  C.  Memmias,  and  Pompejr,  and  was  pment 
at  the  battle«  of  Tnria  and  Snmt.  He  diitio- 
guiibed  himself  so  ranch  thronghottt  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  dtizeDship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  )»other's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
sub,  Cn.  Cornelias  I^entulos  and  L.  Oelliu,  a,  c 
72.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  time  ciMuola  that  BhUhu  tocuc  the  gentile  name 
of  tha  one  and  the  paeBomen  of  the  outa ;  thougli 
some  modem  writers  luppow  that  he  derived  hit 
name  &om  L.  Comaliiia,  cooanl  in  B.  c.  199,  who 
was  Uie  hoqtes  <^Mte  iidiabitanta  of  Oadea.  {Pro 
Balb.  18.) 

At  the  coDclnnon  of  the  war  widi  Seitmiiu, 
B.  &  72(  Balboa  ranumd  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
■ilmiianin  into  tlw  CcBrtBmiinaii  tribe  by  aocnting 
a  member  of  thu  tribe  of  bribeiT,  and  tbna  gaining 
tile  place  which  the  guilty  party  fbifeitad  on  oon> 
Tiction.  Balbui  had  donbtlen  l»viight  with  him 
constderable  wealth  from  Gadea,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  intereit  of  Pompey,  whose  firimdship 
be  aatidiKnuly  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
gnat  fatfloenee  and  iBnartaiie&  Qne  of  Pompey^ 
mtimate  fiienda,  the  Greek  Theophaiiet  «f  Uyd- 
lene,  adopted  Mm ;  and  Pompey  hinuelf  shewed 
him  mariu  of  fovour,  which  not  a  little  ofifended 
the  Roman  nobles,  whq  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Oades  sbonld  be  preferred  to  them,  Amoqg 
otha  imsents  which  Pompey  made  bim,  we  read  of 
a  gnntitf  bmd  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
Bat  Balboa  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  baTe  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  &ronr  during  Pompey^  absenee  in  Asia  in 
pnsecntion  of  the  MitJiridaUc  nar.  f^om  thia 
tine,  he  became  one  of  Caenr^  moat  intiniate 
bienda,  and  accompanied  bim  to  Spain  in  b.  c  61, 
in  the  caparity  of  piaefectos  &bnun,  when  Caesar 
vent  into  thatprorince  after  his  praetonfaip.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c  60 ;  and  thou^  he  was  oatent^dy  the 
frioid  both  of  Pompey  and  Cawar,  he  Napu  to  have 
attached  hiotadf  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latta  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar^s  departure 
to  Oaol  is  B.  c.  S8,  Bolbus  again  receired  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectui  fkbnim,  and  &om  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Oaul  and  at  Rome,  but  {aiiici- 
pally  at  ibe  buter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
ateward  tS  Caesor's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  pert  of  the  Gallic  boo^  passed  through 
bis  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  inflaence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  qobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  rain  him,  as  he  was 
the  fiiTourite  of  the  triumvirs.  Tbey  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Oade4to  ocotue  him  tS 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privilege* 
of  a  Roman  citinn.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  a  c.  £5  i  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  Crassna,  and  also  by 
CicNo^  who  undertook  the  defsnce  at  Pompey^ 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  tlOfi  occasion  has 
come  down  to  as.  Balbus  waa  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Poedofoias  Ohi- 
iatn  in  the  ZHet.  o/AnL 

In  the  ctril  war,  in  &  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 


RoBie,  and  endeafotnid  to  aome  ezCent  ts  keep  up 
^esembionoeofDeiitnBty.  Thva  be  looked  after 

the  pecmiiory  affiun  of  hu  friend,  the  consul  Cw- 
nelius  Lentnlns,  who  waa  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
sans; bat  his  nentnlity  was  acaredy  diagniaed. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  bat  all  his  ezMticms  were  employed  to 
promote  Caeeor^  interests.  He  was  eraeciallj 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  ne  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  he  had 
first  Fcqaeated  him  to  act  the  nediatcr  between 
Caeaar  and  Paaq>^,  and  afterwards  pttwed  Uoa 
to  coma  to  Route,  whidi  iraiild  have  been  tantn- 
monnt  to  a  dedaiatian  in  Caeaar*s  favoor.  Cicera, 
afkw  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  retomed  alta  the  battle  of  Phamlia 
(b,  c  48),  when  ha  re-opened  his  corre^tondenoe 
widi  Balbus,  and  requested  bim  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obt^  Caesar's  ptfdon  for  him.  Duringall 
this  time,  Ballms,  in  coajnnetion  with  Oppina,  Iiad 
the  oitire  maDagement  «l  Caeaar^  a&irs  at  Rone  ; 
and  we  tee,  firem  Cicero^  letttn,  that  Balboa  was 
sow  r^arded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  modeiation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  pndenee  wUdi  had  always  been  one  of  Ua 
chief  chaiacteiistiea.  We  are  therefore  disposed  ta 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Saetonina 
(Caa.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Caei.  60),'that  Balboa 
prevented  Caeaar  from  rising  to  recnve  the  smate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spamsb  war,  in  B.  c.  45. 

On  the  mardsr  of  Ca^ar  in  March,  44,  Balbna 
was  phwed  in  a  somewhat  critical  poaitioB.  Ha 
retired  frran  the  dty,  and  i^ient  two  months  in  the 
county,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianns  at  Neqmlis.  During 
this  tine,  be  fireqocutly  saw  Ciceio,  vriie  beUereo 
that  hie  nolMms  to  Octavknas  wm  bidlow, 
and  that  he  waa  in  really  the  Mend  of  Aatony. 
In  this,  howevn',  dem  was  nlalaken ;  Ballwa, 
whose  good  fintone  it  always  waa  to  attadt  hfansdf 
to  the  winning  fmttj,  accompanied  Odananaa  to 
Rome,  and  was  snbseqaently  advanced  by  him  to- 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  oneertain  ia 
what  year  be  waapnatori  bat  Us  pmpnetarahj^ 
is  eoDunemofated  in  Ike  aunwced  coin  of  OelaTi- 
anus  (copied  from  the  Tkemiitr.  MonU.\  whidi 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caisab.  IIIvw.  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianua,  and  on  the 


revme  BALBtn  Pro  Pb.  He  obtnied  die  oob-- 
Bulship  in  &  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to- 
Pliny  {H.  N.  ril  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  vros  not  born  a 
Roman  dtisen.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  dtisen  twenty 
denarii  ^teoe  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  B'2),  which  wetdd 
aeon  to  ^ew  that  he  had  no  diildren,  and  that 
ctmsequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  oeuld  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbua  aras  the  author  of  a  diary  (Epkmerit) 
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Irhid  bu  not  cram  down  to  lu,  of  the  moat  n- 
nufcible  occnrrcDCM  in  hii  own  utd  Caear'a  life. 
(Sidon.  ApolL  J^.  ix.  14;  SneL  Caet.  81 ;  Capi- 
totin.  BaUiim.  2.)  He  took  ewe  that  Caeau'a  Com- 
■MDtariea  on  tha  Oailic  war  ihonkl  ba  eontinoed ; 
and  we  acnndii^ly  find  the  ei^th  book  dedicated 
to  him.  Then  doea  not,  bowerer,  appear  to  be 
aniBcient  gronnda  for  the  canjectnre  of  aome  mo- 
dem writera,  that  Balboa  waa  the  antbtv  of  the 
Biatafy  af  die  Speniah  war;  In  the  cdketftm  of 
iSaeroV  letteia  we  find  four  from  Btlboi.  {Ad 
AO.  ni.  15,  ix.  6,  la) 

2.  P.  CoKNSUva  Balbus,  b»th«  of  the  pre- 
ceding^ leeeiTed  the  Roman  franehiae  at  the  nme 
time  a»  hia  brother ;  but  appeara  to  haT«  died  aoon 
■fterwarda,  either  in  Oadea  or  Btaae. 

S.  L.  CoRNKUtrs  Balbuii  p.  p.,  aon  of  the  p»- 
cediBg  [No.  2],  and  ficqnentljr  called  Ulnar,  to 
diatiiwiiiili  bim  tan  hia  uncle  [Nik  1],  waa  bon 
nt  Gadea,  and  leceind  the  Ronan  franchiae  along 
with  hia  father  and  mde.  On  the  hmking  ont 
of  tbe  ciTil  war  (&  c.  49)  ha  aanred  imder  Owaar, 
nnd  waa  aent  1^  him  to  tbe  oooanl  L,  Comelina 
Ijaotilii^  who  waa  an  M  friend  of  hia  nadalit  to 
periaide  bim  to  pstnm  to  Rene,  Bidboa  «ndw- 
took  the  nme  dangerens  eommiaabn  in  the  fcQow- 
ii^  7«nr,  and  paid  Lentulna  a  viait  in  tbe  Pompeian 
camp  at  DTrrhachinm,  bat  he  waa  not  iDcoeaafb] 
eitbn  time.  Balboa  aerred  under  Caeeu  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  waia,  dsring  which  time 
he  kept  np  a  coixeqioBdence  with  CieerD,witb  whom 
he  had  benniM  aoqnainted  throB^  bk  uncle.  In 
rctnm  far  his  aerrioea  in  theae  wBti,  Caeaar  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  is  tfaerobie  probably  thia  Cor- 
nelias Balbna  who  wioto  a  woric  on  tite  Rocoan 
aaera,  of  wbkh  the  riBhtaendi  book  ia  quoted  by 
JfMrobiu.  uL  6.) 

In  &  44  and  48.  Balbw  wu  qnaesfaHf  of  the 
pnuaetor  Aainiea  FoSSa  m  Pnrthet  ^loin ;  and 
white  there,  be  added  to  his  native  town  Gadea  a 
•nburb,  wbkh  was  called  tbe  new  dty,  and  built  a 
dock- yard ;  and  tbe  place  rvceired  in  oonaeqaetM 
the  name  of  Didyma  w  dooble-ei^.  (Stnb.  in.  pi 
169.)  Bat  hia  general  oondact  in  Spmn  wh  ot  a 
moat  arbitmry  and  tyrannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
after  i^nndeiing  tbe  promdala  and  amaaaing  luge 
treasnrea,  he  left  Spain  in  a  a  43,  without  eren  pay- 
ing the  aoldiera,  and  croaaed  orer  to  Bognd  in  A&ica. 

From  that  time,  we  bear  nothing  Balbns  fta 
npwaida  of  tweotj  janri.  We  tb»  find  bim  go- 
of  Afiica,  inth  tbe  title  of  jvocodmi],  al- 
tbong^  he  had  been  neithw  piaetor  nor  conaol. 
While  in  Airica,  he  obtained  a  Tictory  over  tbe 
Oanunantca,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  conaeqnence 
in  March,  a,  c  19,  the  first  instance  of  thia  honour 
having  been  confivred  npon  one  who  was  not  bom 
a  Roman  dtisen.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  v.  5 1  Veil  Pat  ii 
fil ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  bia  uncle,  had 
■massed  a  large  fortone;  and,  as  Augnstus  was 
anxioui  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bna  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  tbe 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  acconnt  of  its  con- 
taining Ibnr  pillari  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
■■  &  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  An- 
gnatna  to  Rome ;  and  aa  a  conpUment  to  Balbus 
for  havii^  built  it,  bis  opinibn  waa  asked  first  in 
the  senato  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  Uv.  25 ;  Plin.  JJ.  N.  xxzvi.  7. 
a.  12.)  Afl«  this  wa  boor  nothing  hrthw  of  Bal- 
boa. He  naj  have  been  the  Comelina  Balbus 
whoa  L.  Talerini  made  Ins  heir,  although  he  had 


involved  Valerius  in  many  law-soita,  and  had  at  last 
brought  a  capital  ehatge  againat  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii  8.  §  r.) 

(Foe  farther  information  respecting  the  Comdii 
Bdbi,  see  Orelli's  Omomattieom  TUUamMi  aad 
Draoiann's  Ami,  voL  ii.  p.  594,  Ase.) 

VI.  DomitiM  Balbmt, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  tank,  wboae  will  wia 
fomd  in  A.  A  61.  (Tac  Amt.  xiv.  40.) 

VIL  laeliiBalU. 

1.  D.  Labuus  D.  p.  D.  n.  BnMOBt  one  of  the 
quindecamviri  wfao  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  Mccuhr  games  in.B.  c.  17  (Fast.  C^ntoLX 
and  consul  bi  &  c.  6.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  9.) 

2.  Lauius  Balbub,  aocosed  Acutia,  fbrmeriy 
the  wife  of  P.  Vilellius,  of  treaaon  (wu^nlat)^  bat 
waa  nmble  to  obtain  tiie  luml  nwaid  aflar  hw 
condemnation,  in  cooaeqaeiMe  of  Ae  intefoeirion 
of  the  tribune  Jnnina  Otbo.  He  was  condemned 
in  A.  D.  97  as  one  of  tbe  panmonrs  of  Albndlla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island :  his  condemnation  gave  genenl  satisfiKtion, 
as  be  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  tbe  innocent 
(Tk&^aa.TL47,48.} 

VIII.  tmHUBJhL 

1.  L.  LuaLiDS  Balbvo,  the  jniist.  See  below. 

2.  Q.  LuciLitrs  Balbuh,  prafaaUy  tbe  bnrtber 
of  tbe  preceding,  a  Stcuc  philoaopher,  and  a  ituimI 
of  Panaetius,  bad  made  such  pTMreaa  in  tbe  Stoic 
philosophy.  Uiat  be  appeared  to  Ctcero  companble 
to  the  best  Greek  phih»opber«.  {DtNoLDmr,  i.  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  diakgva  **On 
the  Nature  of  tbe  Gods"  aa  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  tbe  Stolca  on  that  nibject,  and  his  ar- 
gumenu  are  represented  as  i£  considenUe  weight, 
(fie  Nat.  Dear.  Ill  40,  <lf  Diem.  L  A.)  Hc  WOS 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  o^uons  m  Cicwo^ 
"Hortensius."  (/Vt^  p.  484,  ed.  OidlL) 

IX.  /:.  JVoertM*  AiOhs,  plebdsn, 
one  of  tbe  qntnqneviri  appointM  in  b.  c  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
18.)  Tbe  annexed  coin  of  tbe  NaeriagoiabdoDp 
to  uia  family.  The  obverse  represento  ■  head  of 
Venus,  tbe  tererM  is  C  Nak  Ba(a)b.  wHt  Vietorj 
in  adiariot 


X.  JVoaiw  &ffii(f,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  tbe  plebs,  a  &  32,  put  bis  veto  «pMi  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octarianus  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  consul  C.  So- 
■iuB,  a  partitan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  i»  2.) 
XI.  Oeta/oim  BdliMt,  Seebebw. 
XII.  TlensAsasplebdaaa. 
1.  C.  ThomTO  Balbus,  of  LaniTinm,  ia  mid 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  socb  a  manner,  that 
there  wu  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  be  did  not  enjoy.  {De  Fim.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L,  Turius  who  ia  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Bntm  (c.  67).    The  annexed  coin  of  L. 
Thorins  Balbus  cmtaiiif  on  tiie  obvme  the  head 
of  Jnno  Soa^ta,  whose  wMskip  waa  of  great  «nti- 
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?mtj  at  LannTimn,  with  the  letten  I.  S.  H.  IL 
that  U,  JtuKmU  SMpUaa  niagitae  ra^mae);  and  on 
the  rerene  L.  Thorivo  Baabvb,  with  a  bull  nub- 
fatg  forward.  Eckhel  (r.  p.  824,  &o.)  thinlu  that 
the  boll  hai  an  aUniion  to  the  naniB  of  Thoriiu, 
vhich  the  Ronunu  mi^t  ngud  aa  the  hsm  a* 
the  Greek  ^oi/MS,  mp^mmt. 


S.  Sr.  Tbokidi  Balbda,  tribone  of  the  ^ebt 
about  B.  c  111,  WB8  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  hit  tribnneih^  an  agnrian  law,  of  which 
oonudenble  ftagnrnta  have  been  diacorcred  on 
bronao  tablets,  and  of  whid  as  accoont  ia  given  in 
the  Dut.  o/AMt.  I.V.  Thoria  Lex.  (Cic  Brut.  36, 
de  Oral.  ii.  70  j  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  connilar,  huhand  of 
Hetia  Fanitina,  the  daughter  <tf  the  elder  Gordian. 
(Capitolin.  c.  4.)  Aoconing  to  aonie  biatoiiana, 
the  third  Oocdnn,  who  aoooeeded  BaUHnoa  and 
Fapienw  Maxinnu,  wsa  the  iaane  of  thia  mamage, 
while  othen  nwantain  tJiat  he  waa  the  son  of  Gor^ 
dian  the  second.    [Oobdiahus,]        [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCl'LI  US,  a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pu[ula  of  Muciut  Scaerola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instmctors  a(  tha  emineot  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Ctcen^  Swnw  Su^cins  Rafiii. 
He  was  probaUy  the  &ther  of  LocilinB,  the  com- 
panion of  Appius  Pnlcher  in  Cilkia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
lii,  4),  and  die  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  fialbus,  the 
St<»cphUosc^ier.[BALBU^No.VIlL]  Cicero{>i« 
Oraf.  iii21)  ipeakaof  the</wAii6iBBStaics.  By 
Hnnecdos  (HuL  Jv.  Rom.  %  149)  and  othen  the 
jurist  Lndus  has  been  coufninded  with  Quintus 
the  Stone  philosopher.  The  jurist  wa«  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  woiki  of  Sulpidus ;  and,  in  the  time 
eS  Pomponius,  his  wriUngs  did  not  exist  in  a  sepor 
rate  form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  4'2.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giring  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate,  (Cic  Bni. 
42,  pn  QanU  16, 17.)  [J.T.G.] 

BALBUS,  Ii.  (m.  p.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
eontempoiary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  jostieet  minility,  and  ndigion.  (Cic  pro 
Client.  38.)  For  these  nasona  be  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
tiiala  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (MFer.  iL  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
miBinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  fbima  <rf  pleading. 
Cicero  acensea  Verrea  of  having  directed  on  issue 
of  fiwt  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oo- 
tavins,  if  be  had  been  i4>p<nnted  to  ti;  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defeiuant  in  the 
cause  either  to  give  up  an  estate  <J  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniaiy  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Rimian  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge at  hia  duty  which  Balbos  possessed,  wonld 
have  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence^ 
To  understand  the  oompUmant,  it  ia  Deceaary  to 


remaric,  that  in  the  time  of  Ciccn  a  jndex  in  a  pri- 
vate cause  was  a|mrinted  Cor  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  fonctMms  nther  naembled  those  of  a 
modem  English  juiynan  than  those  of  a  judges  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  accordii^ 
to  his  finding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentoice  of  condemnation  or  acqoittid  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  htm  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
not  Ati  du^  bat  the  praetor's  to  determine  whethor 
the  qnaation  waa  naterial,  and  whether  ^  mt- 
tenee  waa  mad*  to  depend  npon  it  in  ■  manner 
oonuitent  with  justice.  In  the  ndinary  form  of 
Ronan  action  for  the  retoveiy  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
&t^ish  articm  of  dttmme,  the  judgment  for  Uie 
^aintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  bnt  the  defendant  was  condeimaed,  umlmi 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  dasnagea.  The  remainder 
at  the  chapter  lua  been  equally  minnterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accoses  Verres  of  so  sbuing  the 
formolaof  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sidlian  as  a  RMaao. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbns  is  rdated  by  Va- 
lerius HaximuB  (v.  7.  S  3)  as  a  memonble  erampU 
of  paternal  afiection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  b.  c.  42,  he  had 
already  stade  his  escape  ffom  his  house,  when  a 
folse  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  solders  woe 
massBcrii^  his  son.  Thereupon  he  letnioed  to  his 
boose,  imd  vras  consoled,  by  witaaaHng  Us  aonla 
■tfoty,  for  the  videot  death  to  whieh  oe  tbw  of- 
fered himaelL 

The  piaenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtfiiL  In  Ge. 
pn>C7MMil38mostof  theM3S.have  P.;  in  Ci&M 
Verr.  ii  1 2  the  common  raading^ia  L.       [J.  T.  G.] 

BALDUI'NUS  I.  (BoASovimj^  BALDWIN, 
the  first  lAtin  enpnor  of  Constantinople,  waa  the 
son  of  Baldwm,  count  of  Hainant,  and  Margoeiita, 
Gonnteas  of  Flanders.  He  waa  bcm  at  Valenciennea 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  hia  parenU  inherit- 
ed both  the  counties  of  Hainaat  and  Flanden. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  those 
wariike  banma  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
ammd  at  Vmiea  in  1202,  wbenee  tfacty  intended 
to  nil  to  the  Holy  Land.  Th^  duuged  thev 
plan  at  the  snppiicawon  of  prince  Alexis  Angdua, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  IL  Angelna,  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persosding 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constanunc^  and  lelsaae 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus,  who 
i^ned  as  Alexia  III.  fraa  the  year  119S.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis, 
who  was  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
as  he  is  geDuaUy  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  cemnauidwd  by  the  ingt  ti 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  waa  also  cnnnHutdw-in-«hief 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  incidenU 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Axaxu  IIL,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cm- 
sadera ;  priuoe  Alexis  and  bis  fotber  Isaac  soo- 
eeeded  hnn  on  the  throne ;  both  pefisbed  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Dneaa  Hnimvhlus;  and  Mop- 
mphlus  in  his  turn  was  drivra  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  this 
remvkable  war  Baldwin  distingniihed  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  duuac- 
ter,  and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  (rf  the  EasW  dieir 
choice  foil  npon  Baldwin. 
Baldwin  waa  aourdin^  oewned  empenr  ak 
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Omutaatinopls,  on  ibe  9tb  of  May^  1204.  Bnt  be 
leeemd  oolj  ajerj  tmall  part  of  the  empire,  naniely 
Coutantiiiople  end  the  greater  port  of  Thnce ;  the 
Venetuoe  obtained  «  mnch  grater  part,  coniiitiiig 
ditefly  oi  the  iahndi  and  mm  pam  <tf  Epeinu ; 

TedTbef 

Mkaiea,  that  ia  Haeedoua,  aa  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  re«t  of  the  empire,  in  Ana  aa  well  aa  in  Europe, 
vas  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chieb  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ndn  of  the  nev  Latin  anpiie  in  the  Eaat  wb»  not 
donbtfnl  imdar  audi  diviaiiniB ;  it  waa  haatened  by 
the  mcoeaifbl  enterpruea  of  Aledi  ComBemts  at 
Trebiiond,  of  Theodore  Lucaris  *t  Nicaca,  and  h  j 
the  partial  rerolts  of  the  Greek  mbjecta  of  the  con- 
querora.  Calo-Ioonnea,  king  of  Bulgaria,  nip~ 
ported  the  rendtera,  who  mcceeded  in  nakina 
themielTe*  maatere  of  Adrianopl&  Baldwin  laia 
liege  to  this  town  t  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
loasnet,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  Apni, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwords.  Hany  &blei  have  been 
inrented  with  regard  to  the  natnre  of  bis  death : 
Nicctas  (CMt  CSptOt  16)  nys,  that  Calo-Iounes 
ordered  ue  limba  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  ba  cnt 
oil^  and  tbe  mvtilBted  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
fidd,  wfaoe  it  remained  ttiree  days  before  life  left 
iL  But  from  the  acconnts  oS  the  Idtin  writers, 
whose  atatenenta  have  been  caieftdly  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  bistwians, 
we  nnst  condnde,  that  idthon^  Baldwin  diad  in 
captivity,  he  waa  nrither  tortured  nw  pot  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  aaceeiaor  of  Baldwin  L  was  his 
bother  Heniy  L  (Nicetaa,  AUxit  Itaaaeu  Atk- 
ye/a  Ft.  xa.  9,  AUaia  Dmeai  MirfupUiu,  i.  I, 
Urim  Oipta,  1—17;  AdOM^ta,  8,  12;  Nice- 
^oma  Qregor.  iL  3«  &c. ;  Villebaidoain,  De  la 
Cbngiieite  da  CbaifcntfMiotfc^  ad.  Pmlin  Paris, 
Paris,  1888.)  ,  [W.P.] 

BALDUI'NTTS  II.  (BaXXo»avj\  the  last  Utin 
emperor  of  the  fast,  waa  descended  from  the  noUe 
fsinily  of  Coortenay,  and  waa  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Conrtenay,  emperor  tS  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yoknda,  coonteas  of  Flanders.  He  was 
bom  in  1217,  and  succeeded  bis  bcothw,  Robert, 
ia  1228,  but,  on  aceosnt  of  his  yonth,  waa  pnt 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  eonnt 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  JemMUem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangeioos  position,  being  attacked  ia  the 
■ontb  by  Vatataea,  the  Gredc  empenr  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  1^  Atan,  king  Bnlgaiia,  whoin 
1234  coodnded  an  aDiance  with  Vatatsea  and  lud 
tiegB  to  Cons  tan tinople  by  sea  and  laad.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  little  for  hii  ward 
and  the  realm,  bnt  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  woUs  of  tbe  capital  the  danger  nmsed  him  to 
•nei^,and  beoompellsd  tbebeuegersto  wiUtdtaw 
after  haviiq^  sostuned  seven  bases.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatxei 
and  Asaa  once  more  laid  siege  to  Conatantiuople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geofifroy  de  Villehordonin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant vint  to  Europe.  B^ging  for  asaistance,  be 
appeared  ancceseively  at  the  courts  of  Fnnee, 
Engiand,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  hvmfliar 
tions  of  every  description  ;  be  1^  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt  At  last  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.^  and 
of  Pope  Gr^ory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  moat  asefiil  to  bW.   The  FKnch  kidg  gava 


the  imb^p^  mu^&m  a  hnge  mm  of  mmMy  and 
other  assistance,  in  retnm  fw  whidi  Baldwin  ptr- 
mitted  the  king  to  keep  sevecsl  most  h(dy  relics. 
With  the  asnstance  of  the  latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained  sonia  advntagas  ovor  Volatae^  and  m  124S 
condnded  «n  alSatMe  with  the  Tn^  Sdjoks ;  bvt 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistant  among  the  western  ptineea.  He 
was  preomt  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1246,  and 
ntuined  to  Greece  after  obtaining  sonu  foeble 
assistaaoe,  whidi  was  of  no  avail  Mainat  the  fbrcee 
<^  Midud  PalaeologuB,  who  had  made  hinisdf 
maater  of  the  Nicawut  empra.  On  tho  nigfat  (tf  the 
ISth  July,  1361,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
aurpriae  by  Alexia  Caew  Strat^opnhu,  one  of  the 
generals  ^  Michael  Palaaologna.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  Ial270haMadypHMiadadChariai,king 
of  Nicies,  to  fit  out  a  new  ezpeditioa  uainat 
Michael  Hlaetdogus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  Fianee 
pRHnised  to  aeoowl  bim  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  I^tin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  Esat 
Baldwin  IL  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  aon,  Philip  of 
CoBitcBaj,  Vf  bia  «)&  Maria,  tbe  dra^tar  of 
J<An  of  Brinne.  The  Latin  imxfin  in  tne  Eaat 
had  kated  fifty-seven  yeata.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
87,  78,  85,  &c.;  Pach^rmerea,  MidtadP^oM^ogM^ 
iiL  31,  Ac,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephonts  Gregor.'  iv.  4,  dec, 
viii.2,&c)  [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  (|.  CaedliiiB 
MetallBS,  eonaal  a.  c.  138.  [MiTSLLUii.] 

BALI8TA,  one  of  the  thirty  ^ranta  tS  Trsbe). 
litia  Pollio.  [AoRaoLua.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  acomnpanied 
to  the  EosL  After  die  defeat  and  capture  that 
emperor,  when  the  Feraiana  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  raUied  and  placed 
themsdvea  under  the  of  Baliata.  Lad 

by  him,  they  raised  the  negt  of  Pompeiopidis,  cnt 
on  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  isce  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  Hia  eare« 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianna,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienna,  ia  very  obaenre. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  accordii^f  to  another,  be  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  domini<Hi 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertiMi  is  bowever  based 
on  no  good  fcmndation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  teatiinony 
of  l^bellius  PoUio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statonents  regnrd- 
ing  this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista's  death 
eao  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  beUavad 
to  bava  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenatbu.  (Trabdl.  Pollio,  Trig, 
Tynian.  xvii.,  OaUim.  %  8lo.  ;  see  Macbianus, 
OnXNATHUH,  Qdibtvb.)  [W.  H,] 

BALLCNYMUS.  [Abdolonimus.] 

BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  cd^M^ 
Qreek  canonist,  bom  at  OnstantiBople^  when, 
under  Mannd  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Magmf  Eodemae  (S.  Sophiae)  Dtaetmtu,  Noma- 
pk^ax,  and  Omrtopk^Uix.  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Ad- 
tioch,  about  1 1 85 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  jnvasion 
of  the  Ijitins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal thrnf^  and  all  tbe  bvsinea*  (tf  tfaepMb- 
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■idiate  wu  conducted  at  Constiotmople.  He  died 
■boat  1204.  Of  the  woiki  of  thie  anther  then  u 
no  complete  editioa :  tbej  are  scattered  ameng 
riona  coUectiona.  Under  the  anmicea  <tf  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenm  and  of  Michael  Ancfaialu, 
the  patriaich  of  Conetantino^  he  corapoaed  ccun- 
mentaiiee  or  icholia  npon  uie  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photina.  These  icholia  leem,  &oin 
aztemal  evidence,  (thoaj{)i  tfaue  ii  some  diS^nce 
flf  i^nion  among  eritica  m  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  compoutim,)  to  have  been  begoo  a*  early  ae 
1166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1192. 
They  are  of  mach  use  in  illustnUng  the  bearing  ef 
the  imperial  law  of  Rnme  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Oreek  Chorch.  The  hiatorical  aocnncy  of 
Balaamo  haa  been  qoeatioaed.  In  the  preboB  of 
Us  enmnentuy  upon  Pbotiiia,  he  refen  the  last 
leriauni  of  the  Binlia  tit  Cwatwitiinu  Poridiyio- 
genitiu;  whercM  Attaliala,  Blaatarea,  Hanneno- 
pnliu,  and  other  anthoritiea,  concor  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  ii  a  eaUeetion  of  canons  at  large), 
and  tiw  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  syctematic  ab- 
■tnet),  are  parts  ot  a  nngte  plan ;  bnt,  with  the 
sebidia  of  Balaamo,  they  ^ve  beeh  usnally  edited 
■epaiately.  The  icholjiB  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
bwt  given  in  Jiutelli  et  Voelli  BiblioUaoa  Jwrit 
Camtmei.  (Pari%  1661,  toL  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagina,  withont  the  Nomocanon,  i>  printad  with 
the  aeWia  of  Balaamo  and  Zonara*  sabjtnned  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodieon  of  Bishop  Beveridge^  In 
this  edition  mnch  dm  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  lappliei  the  lacnnae  of  the  fop- 
ner  printed  edition  of  Pane,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge^  text  with  tbiee  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anaedala  Oram  Soon  H  Pro- 
/ma,  ToL  ir.  p.  1 13.  The  nholia  of  Balmno,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaaa,  treat  not  ao  much  of  the 
in»e  of  wwda  as  «f  pntcCical  qiwationa,  and  the 
mode  ot  ncoDciling  apparent  contiadicdona.  The 
text  Justinian's  collectioni  is  carefully  compared 
1^  Walmwn  with  the  Btsilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  £siner  which  are  not  incorponted  in  the  latter 
an  itfpaAti  by  htm  aa  having  no  validity  in  ecde- 
liastietl  matten. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  an  extanL 
His  book  MtAtTwr  jcnl  (tvoxf>fran>,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
AJexasdria,  are  given  by  IjenndaviuL  (Jmt.  Gr. 
AmtoLl)  The  fimoer  wock  ia  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotderina,  Bed.  Gr.  Momm. 

Several  worics  have  been  emneondy  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  moat  important  is  a 
Oraek  collectiou  of  Eodesiastkal  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Cods,  and  NotsUb  of  Justinian.  It  is  insoied, 
with  the  I^tin  translation  of  Leundavius,  in  Jus- 
telli  et  Voelii  BOA,  Jw.  Can.  vol  iL  F.  A  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Auth«iticae  (Diss. 
i.  pi  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balaamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  178),  he  lefand  it  to  ^  time  of  dw  em- 
peroT  HmscUul  (a.  d.  610—641.)  Heimbach 
{AmeBdatOt  toL  L  pp.  xliv. — ^zlvii)  maintainsi  in 
oppodtion  to  Biener,  that  the  coUection  was  nude 
•oon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (£65-8),  and 
that  four  Novella  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  ^  a  later  compter.  There 
is  extant  an  airangeuMUt  of  Jnsdman's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biemr  has  shewn,  by  Athinuiks  Schtdasticus, 


though  ptotion  of  it  had  been  previously 

printed  under  the  name  of  Balmo.  (Hugo.  Sim. 
A  A  14.) 

The  OfowB  orA'—rwi  of  the  Badlicm,  whidi  waa 
Ibmwd  in  the  12th  century  fium  more  aoeient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  lafficimt  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo  by  Assemani.  {Biit,  JWr.  Orient,  iL  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrom,  in  his  Aeumre  GtescUcite  <Ui  Ram. 
iisoUt  (B^in,  1841,  p.  S3L),  >pMl[S  of  a  n^x«^* 
or  l^al  mannal,  of  Attiioduu  "■'■i**",  aa  extant  in 
MS. ;  bat  he  does  not  lay  where,  nor  doea  he  dta 
any  anth«i^  for  the  tttL  As  l^gersttom  is  ofWn 
inacennte,  w«  su^eet  that  Antiochos  is  pat  hj 
mistake  for  Theodorus,  and  that  the  Prodmrtm 
audmit  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  £.  Zscharia,  HiMoriae  Jmrit  Gratco-Romami 
AiUiMfjgi§48.  The  cmnmencement  of  this  Pro- 
chdnm  was  paUished,  by  way  of  spedmoi,  Inr  Z»- 
chariX  in  the  Pnlegotaena  to  his  edition  of  the 
ProchcoronoftheempNorBaulius.  (Heidelb.1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  *276)  to  have  beiea 
rather  later  than  Balmmo,  from  whose  wmks  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  wotks  of  Joannes  Citrins 
who  ondived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Sgmtdieim^  §§  14—21 ;  Bach,  HiA  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stoekmann,  p.  664 ;  Heimbach,  de  BaiU.  Orig.  pp. 
ISO,  132}  ffiener,  OboL  dw  Abmi.  pp. 210-218; 
Witte,  in  JUms.  Mm.  /ilr  Junip.  lii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  JTirritivaLvh,  Bonn,  1842, }  77.)  [J.T.O.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
oentitry  {primi  piU),  who  was  severely  woaaded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  npon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus,  &  c  54.  (Gaes.  B.  O.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  nan  of  no  aecoont,  the 
&Aer-iii-law  of  H.  Anbmiw,  the  trnniTirf  who 
leoavod  the  nickname  of  Bmbalio  on  aoooont  of  a 
he«tan^  in  bos  speech.  His  fiiU  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambslio,  and  his  dan^ter  was  Fulvia: 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fsdius,  whose 
danshter  Fadia  was  Antony^  first  wifo.  (Cic^ 
PUL  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BAIfTIUS,  of  Nola.  served  in  the  Roman 
army  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c  216,  in  which 
he  was  duguoualy  wounded  and  Cdl  into  the 
hands  of  HunibaL  Having  been  kindly  treatod 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  he 
waa  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, bnt  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  ti» 
prudent  conduct  of  MaiceUna,  who  had  ttio  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiiL  13 ;  Pint.  AlanxiL  10, 
&a) 

BA'PHIUS,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  BatHiea,  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fsr 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  bnt  he 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  11th  oratuiy.  Snares 
(JVbtiMs  BiBMEiaDnan,  {  39)  thinks,  that  Bapbios  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrin  of  the 
Basilica  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  {HiM. 
Jmt.  Rom.  676,  n.  i)  TigecrtrSm  (Amm.  Ram. 
Radt^ffodLv.  330)  emneoaslj  nSs  nim  Satomam 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separatod  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (ated 
Bontwo,  vol  iii.  p.  361).  [J.  T.  0.] 

BARBA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Cseaar, 
who  save  Cicero  guards  for  his  vills,  wh«i  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  a  c  44.  (Cic.  ^M.  niL  32 ; 
camp.  /^'.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Vmius 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Ronuuis.  (Serv,  ad  .Ira. 
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fi.  682:)  Ifacnlriiti  {SiO.  BL  8)  alM  mentiotu  r 
■tatw  a  V«nn  in  Cypnu,  reprewntiiig  the  god- 
(teM  with  a  beaid,  in  finale  atdrv,  but  reMmbling 
IB  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man,  (Cmip,  Saidaa, 
A  «.  'A^poth^ ;  Hetycfa.  (.  V.  'A^^irot.)  The 
idea  of  Veniu  thai  being  a  mixture  of  the  mole 
and  feonle  naton,  tectna  to  bdong  to  a  Teiy  late 
period  of  antiqui^.  (Vow,  JtfyAoL  Bri^  n.  p. 
282,  Ac)  (h.  S.] 

BARBATIO,  cammaiidei  of  the  faoaiehoM 
troops  nnder  the  Caesar  Oallua,  arretted  hi*  maa- 
ter,  comtnand  of  Conitantina,  at  PetoTium  iD 
Noricnm,  and  thence,  after  atripping  him  of  the 
emdgna  of  hit  dignity^  oondocted  hira  to  Pola  in 
lati^  A.  D.  864.  In  ntarn  ibr  hia  aenioea,  ha  -mat 
ptonoted,  upon  the  death  oFSfilVuni,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  Uie  inbntry  {ptditmm  magiOer),  and  wa> 
eent  with  an  aim^  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Jnlian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  3fi6 ;  bnt  he  treacheitituly  deserted 
him,  either  thiou^  enry  of  Jnlian,  or  in  accordance 
trith  the  Moet  inatnctiona  of  the  emperor.  Id 
368,  ke  ddeatad  the  Jnthtmgi,  who  hM  invaded 
Rha«lia ;  and,  in  the  Mowing  year,  he  was  be- 
headed 1^  command  of  Constantiiu,  in  eonte^nence 
of  an  impnident  letter  which  his  wiEe  had  written 
him,  and  which  the  empeiw  thought  iadicatad 
treaaonable  designs  on  hia  part  (Amm.  Marc  sir. 
11,  xtL  U  xra.  6,  xrm.  8;  liban.  OraL  z. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBAHUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
aftcHrtuds  quaestor  of  Antony  in  b.  a  40.  (Cic 
PiUL  ziil  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C  r.  81.)  His  name 
a  edn  of  Antony :  the  obvene  of  which 
b  M.  AifT.  Imp.  Ato.  IIIvul  R.  P.  C,  H.  Bab- 
mat.  Q.  P.,  when  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tf .  Bahbat.  aigniSes  M.  Barfaatins,  and  not  Ba^ 
hiXoA,  as  Ursinns  and  others  hare  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gena.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Qftaulor  Pnpratlore. 
(CoBip.BeUMl,r.  p.334.) 

This  M.  Bartiatius  appws  to  be  the  Mme  ai  the 
Barbarins  Philippas  mentioned  by  Ul|Han  (Dig.  1. 
tiL  14.  B.  3),  wheH  Barbarint  is  only  a  Use  Kad- 
ing  ibr  Batba^us,  and  also  the  same  a*  the  Bor- 
biua  Philippicua,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  (>.  v.)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Snidlw  that  M.  Barbatius 
waa  a  rnnawi^  akm,  who  humtiated  hinielf 
into  the  bronr  of  Antimy,  and  throngh  his  in- 
finence  obtained  the  pnetorship  under  Uie  triom- 
Tirs.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  rec<^iaed,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  bnt  privatdy  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  huge  sum  of  moliey.  (Comp.  Gaiaton.  ad  Cic 
Pta.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TUS,  the  nune  of  a  ftmily  of  the 
Hoiatia  gena.  Barhatui  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
CorneHoB  S^oo,  gobsu  in  v.  c  328  [SciPio],  of 
the  Qbinctii  Cn^tolini  [Capitoliniis],  and  of  H. 
Valerina  MenaUa,  oonsnl  in  &  c.  13.  [Msssalla.] 
I.  M.  HoKATHPS  M.  p.  U.  N.  Baisatcb,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beybnd  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
PopIicoU  and  HonUos  Barbatns  put  themselves 
at  the  head  it  tha  popnlar  movemrat ;  and  when 
the  plebeiana  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
Mod  Hacatins  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  oi4y  ac^table  deputies,  to  n^tiate  the  terms 
tf  peacs.   Ilia  right  of  a^eal  and  the  tribones 


wne  Eeatmed  to  tha  fUbi,  and  a  fall  inianaily 
gnnted  to  all  ewagad  in  the  secesami.  The 

deoemvirate  was  suo  abo1ished,Bndthe  two  friends 
of  the  plebt,  Valerius  and  Hotatiiis,  were  elected 
consuls,  a  c  449.  The  liberties  of  the  pleba 
were  still  farther  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passii»  of  the  celebrated  Valerku  HonUim 
Legit.  [PopLtcoLA.]  Horatins  guned  ft  gnat 
victory  over  the  Sabiius,  which  insured  than  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  op 
anna  again  for  the  next  handled  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  (rf  spile  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
connnaad  of  the  populoa.  -(Liv.  iiL  89,  &&,  49, 
60,88,  66,  61—68;  Dionya.  xL  6,  22,  8A,  46, 
48|  Cle.  ds  Apw  ii.91;  Died.  zH.  36;  Zonai; 
vii.  18.) 

2.  L.  HoaATiuB  Bauatui,  coasnlar  trifaone^ 
■l  c.  425.  (Liv.  iv.  Sfi.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bi(f><tAAei),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ve^Ksian.  (Dion  Cass.  Irvi 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  con  salted  by  the  em- 
peror, tbou|^  all  of  his  profession  were  finfaidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  estaUishment  the 
nmes  at  Ei^wsns,  which  receiTed  their  name  from 
him,  and  an  mentioned  in  the  Amndelian  Mar- 
blea,  f.  71,  and  disenssed  in  a  note  in  ReiOMrls 
edition  of  Dion  Cass,  vol  ii.  p.  1084.        [A.  0.1 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  (*Isiamn 
AhmkUaoi ),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  abont  A.  d.  £5],  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbncale,  a  dty 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mantianed  far  P^ybiaa 
and  Stephanos.  The  name  of  the  dty  as  actially 
given  by  Pol^bins  (iii.  14^  Stephanns  Bynntinos 
(&  v.),  and  Livy  (xxL  6),  u  Arbucale  ('A^mnnfAit) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modem  Albncella.  [P.  8.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  bmUy  of  the  patti- 
dan  Aemiliagens. 

1.  Q.  Awuitn  Q.  p.  L.  n.  Baiaula,  coosnl 
in  B.a  317,  in  whidi  year  a  traai^  waa  madawitk 
the  Apolian  Tcotea,  Nemlan  taken  by  Borbda, 
and  Apulia  ratirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20, 21 ; 
Diod.  xix,  1 7.)  Barbvla  was  consul  again  in  31 1, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  a^nst  the  Ettuv 
cans,  with  whom  he  fou^t  an  mdecisive  battle 
according  to  Idvy.  (iz.  80 — 83  ;  Diod.  xx  &) 
Hia  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  overtfie 
Etruscans,  but  this  Ntebubr  (Ram.  HitL  iii  p. 
278)  thii^  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
bmily,  more  eipeciaDy  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  aa  if  tho  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  AaMiLiUR  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Bahbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  B.C.  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador;  bat  as  the  repuUic  had  both 
the  EtniBcans  and  Sanmites  to  contend  whh,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rapture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines, and  aocndisgty  sent  the  amsul  Barbnla 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  o&r  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  bnt  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines  howevtt,  adhered  to  their  foimei 
nsohition ;  bnt  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  agdnst  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrriitts  to  their  asustance.  As  soon  as  Batbda 
became  acquainted  with  their  detennination,  he 
pieaecolod  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentinea  in  the  open  field,  and  took  nrenl 
of  tiieii  towns.  Alarmed  at  hit  pragreaa,  and 
troftiitg  to  hia  d«nency,  u  he  bad  treated  the 
^•oncn  kindly  and  diwiiieaed  tome  witbont  ran- 
•om,  the  Tarentines  appointed  Agia,  a  £riead  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  anlimited  powen.  Bnt 
the  amral  of  Cineaa,  the  chi^  miniater  of  Pjiriias, 
almoat  immediately  afterwardi,  canted  thit  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled ;  and  aa  toon  at  Milo 
landed  wiA  part  of  the  ViagH  fimeti  ha  naidied 
againat  Barbok  and  attacked  the  army  at  it  wai 
poMing  along  a  narrow  rood  by  the  aea-coaaL  By 
the  aide  of  the  road  wen  precipitooa  mountaina, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
diaebarge  miaailes  at  the  Roman  army  aa  it  mucb- 
ed  by.  The  anny  would  probably  hare  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  corered  hit  troopa  by 
placins  tlw  Tamndoe  pibmnm»  in  Mch  a  maoDcr 
that  they  would  hare  become  the  firat  object  of 
tile  enemy^a  artillery.  Barbula  thua  led  bia  army 
by  in  aafety,  aa  the  Tarentinea  would  not  injure 
^elr  own  countiymoL 

Baibnia  continued  in  aouthem  Italy  aftn  the 
ax^ration  of  bit  conaulabip  aa  proctnuul.  He 
gained  Tictoriet  otot  the  Samnitea  and  Sallentinea, 
aa  we  learn  from  the  Paati,  which  record  hit  tri- 
umph oTer  tiieae  people,  as  well  at  orer  the 
Etnucaaa,  in  Quinctilii  at  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 1 
Oroa.  ir.  1 ;  Apptau,  Samn.  p.  58,  ftc,  ad.  Schw. ; 
Dionyt.  Eae.  p.  2342,  ftc,  ed.  Beiake  ;  Frontin. 
SiraL  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemiliua  PMiIlm  ia  s  Biit- 
take.) 

8.  M.  AaifiLiDa  L.  r.  Q.  h.  Bahbdla,  ton  of 
No.  8(  waa  conanl  in  B.  c  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction witii  hia  cdleagae  the  conduct  of  the  war 
againat  the  Ugnriana.  (Zomt  im.  19.)  Zonmt 
aayt  (L  e.^  that  when  the  CbrSiagimaM  heard  of 
the  Idgonan  war,  they  retolred  to  march  againat 
Borne,  but  that  they  relinquished  tlmr  design 
"whta  the  conaula  came  into  ^eir  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romana  aa  fHenda.  Thit  ia  endeody 
a  blander,  and  matt  in  all  pcobalality  be  refened 
to  the  Qaiila,  who,  aa  wa  lein  bm  PoljbiaB  (iL 
SI),  were  in  a  ttate  of  gmt  fmnant  abont  uk 
time  owii^  to  the  lex  Flamuna*  which  bad  been 
patted  about  two  yeart  prenooaly,  B.  a  232,  fiir 
the  di  vision  of  the  Piceotian  land. 

4.  Barbula  pnrchated  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Bmtua,  who  had  be«i  [uroacribed  by  the  triumvits 
in  B.  c43,andi^ointendiadthBtM  waaatUve  in 
wder  to  eaoqw  deatA.  Barbola  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  be  waa  recognized  at  the  dty- 
gatest^oneofBarbula'afriradi.  Batbola,  by  means 
of  Agnppa,  obtained  the  pardnt  of  Marcua  from 
Octavianoa.  Marcoa  aftervaids  became  one  of  the 
frienda  of  Octaviannt,  and  commanded  part  of  hit 
fimaatthebattleofActinin,B.c.31.  HoRhehad 
as  oppntunity  of  returning  the  kindneaa  of  hit  bt- 
mer  matter.  Barbula  had  icrvediind«  Antony,  and 
after  tlw  defeat  <^  tbe  tetter  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
conqoerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  akve,  and 
waa  pwehaaed  by  Muens,  who  pncnrad  bia  par- 
don mm  Augustas,  and  both  of  than  tabtequraitly 
obtained  the  consulahip  at  the  aame  time.  Such 
ia  the  statement  of  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  49),  who  doea 
not  give  at  either  the  gentile  or  fimiily  name  of 
Marcni,  nor  doet  he  tell  ut  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  thp  Aemilia  gena.  The  Fteti  do  not 
contain  any  eomnl  of  the  name  of  Barbola,  but  he 
and  hit  friandB  may  have  bean  connli  aa&cti,  the 
names  of  all  of  iriian  an  not  peaerved. 


BARDESANEa 

BARCA,  the  tnmame  of  the  great  Hamikar* 
the  &ther  of  HanibaL  [Hahilcak.]  It  ia  pco- 
haUy  the  tame  aa  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  aig- 
nifiea  lightning.  Niebnhr  {Soot.  HaL  in.  p.  $09) 
aaya,  that  Bana  mutt  not  be  r^arded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  at  a  anmame  of  HamOcar : 
but,  however  thit  may  be,  we  find  that  the  lamily 
to  which  he  belonged  wat  dittingiu^ed  lubee- 
qnendy  at  the  **  Bwdne  fiumly,"  and  the  war  and 
democratieal  party  as  the  Batdne  party."  (Liv. 
xxi.  2,  9,  zziii.  13,  zxviii.  12,  zxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANBS.   [Assacbb  XXI^  pw  358.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whoae  his- 
tory it  involved  tn  partial  obacnrity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  aomewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  fbnuabed  bf  anciuit  uithorities. 
H«  waa  born  «t  Edeaia  m  Maaapotamia,  and 
flooriahad  in  the  hrttn  half  of  the  ieoand  century, 
and  pedu^M  in  the  b^pnning  of  the  third.  The 
Edeaaene  Chiomde  (Asiemani,  BiU.  OriaiL  L 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154 ;  and 
Epiphaoias  {Haer.  66)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
fiivour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edetta  from  A.  n.  152  to  a.  D.  187.  It  is  didkult 
to  decide  whether  he  waa  originally  edncated  in 
the  princi]^e»  of  the  femona  Gnostic  teacher  Valen- 
tiutts  (at  Euaelnns  teems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(at  E^phanitu  impliei)  he  was  broi^t  ap  in  the 
Quistiaa  fiuth  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  ia  dear,  howevw,  that  ha 
eventually  afaandooed  the  doctrines  of  Valentinns 
and  founded  a  school  of  fait  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  prindples  of  hia  theology  tee 
Moaheim,  da  Sdiu  Cirutim.  owte  Cbiut<attmMM 
M.  pp.  39«— 887*  w  C.  W.  F.  Wakh'a  Ketxer- 
Mtoris  ToL  L  pp.  415—422. 

Baidetaaaa  wrote  nmcb  against  vatiooa  aeets  of 
heietica,  etpedally  against  the  school  of  Mardon. 
Hia  taWta  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jenane,  referring  to  thoee  of  hit  worka 
which  bad  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek* 
obeerve%  "Siautem  taotaviaest  et  fiilgwin  intep- 
pntatSoae^  qnaotam  pntanna  in  aenuHw  proprio.** 
He  ebewhue  mentions  that  the  wridsga  of  Bar^ 
deaanea  were  held  in  high  reptita  among  the 
philooophert.  Eutehins,  in  hit  Praqxa-atio  Untn- 
gelica  (vi.  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
ditpla^t  abilities  of  no  ordinaiy  stamp.  Thit  frag- 
ment u  pnUithad  1^  Oiaha,  ia  hia  S^Hatmamm  S& 
Pofrsflt,  voL  L  pp,  389-299  ;  and  liy  OreUi,  in  the 
collection  ^titled  AleiwMdri,Ammomi,PtotiiiitBar- 
detfuuM,  de  Fata,  ^aae  Mopenuni^  Turici,  1 B24. 
Orabe  there  thews  that  the  writer  of  the  ItMoff- 
mtioMM,  fiilsely  ascribed  to  Clement  Romasus,  faat 
committed  |dagiariim  by  wholesale  upon  Bardetanea. 
It  appean  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
btalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanet  by  Augus- 
tin,  it  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colbeig  {de  Orig.  et  Pragma,  Haeret.  pu 
140),  that  Angustin  knew  this  work  of  Baideaanes 
only  by  iu  title,  and  faaatil^  cfladndad  that  it 
contaioad  a  defence  of  fctaliim.  Euiebius  says  that 
this  work  waa  intcribed  to  Antomsua,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Auro 
lius  I  but  it  wat  moat  probably  Antoninua  Veriis, 
who,  in  his  expedition  againat  the  Parthians,  waa 
at  Edesaa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebiaa  mentiona  that  Bardeaaoet  wrote  aevaral 
worka  coneeming  the  persecution  of  the  Chrittiana. 
The  maimty  itf  the  learned  aappoae  that  thia  was 
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the  pnwcntion  under  Muau  Antotunu.  We 
kam  from  Ephrem  the  l^rriin  that  Bardemei  com- 
jtoMd,  in  hiB  native  tongue,  no  fewer  thao  one  hun- 
dnd  and  fif^  Palau  elegantly  venified.  On  this 
nbject  Bee  Hahn,  Bardmaim  OmotHau  Syrormm 
pHmmHjrmmti^Uipt.\6l9.  Bardennee  had  a 
•on,  Hannoniiu  (Inoomctl;'  osUed  Hammoniiu  bj 
Lumper),  vhom  Smomen  itylet  a  man  of  learning, 
and  ipeaally  akilled  in  mneic;  {Hut,  KccUt.  iii, 
16  ;  comp.  TbeodoRt,  HitL  Ecde*.  iv.  He 
ma  devoted  to  hie  btha'i  t^nniona,  and,  bj  adapt- 
ing popslar  udodiea  to  the  words  in  which  tney 
were  corTeyed,  be  did  harm  to  the  canae  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteiact  this  miichicf,  Ephrem  let 
new  and  erangelical  woide  to  the  tone*  of  Harmo- 
aiaa,  which,  ia  thia  impioTCd  adqitatioo,  kmg 
owtiniied  in  Togsb 

lo  the  writiBgi  of  Potphyry  (lia  Ah^utmHa^  it. 
)7«  and  alw  in  hi*  fn^unsA  S^fgi)y  a  Baide- 
aHDoa  BabjloniiM  ia  mentioned,  whom  Vowiu 
(d«  Oraee.  ir.  171,  Stnuu  {Hid.  *Bar- 

dmamit  et  Bardnamriaram),  Heeten  {Slobaa  Beioff. 
P.  i.),  and  HaiUa  (Fabric^  BiU,  Orata.  rr.  p.  247) 
npKMnt  as  altogatbar  a  difihnnt  penoa  from 
Bardetanw  of  EdsM  DodweO  (Dim.  ad  In- 
wMiMa,  35)  identifiet  the  Babylonian  fiardeaanei 
with  the  Syrien  Onoeticr  and  maintaini  that  he 
floariihed,  iu>t  under  Maicni  Antoninut,  but  £la- 
oaba^ni ;  and  in  this  laat  poution  Grabe  concnra 
(i^ieiL  i.  317.)  Latdner  conceirea  that  the  hia- 
tocieat  and  dmnolepcal  diffiGultiei  may  be  ntie- 
ftctorily  idjnited  Iff  the  hypotbeaie  that  the  hudo 
indivit^al  who  had  acquired  an  eaiiy  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aniclins  was  atill  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  hit  cdebrity,  under  FJ^bahifc 
His  wioaing  on  the  queetion  is  very  soaiMl ;  yet 
an  attentire  conaideiation  ot  the  aaetent  antiiorities 
dii^Mnee  us  to  agree  with  Voonne  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentiaDed  by  Porj^yty  wrote  concent- 
.ii^tbe  IndianOyiBnootqihitta.  (Euseb./AiiL£a;^M; 
iv.  30 ;  Jerome,  de  Virv  lUMtr.  c  33  ;  SoEomen, 
Tkeodoret,  and  the  BdesMne  Chronicle.  The 
dbief  moten  nthoritieo  an  the  woib  Care, 
l^llommit,  and  Remi  Ceilller ;  Bean«>bia,  Hu- 
toin  de  MmkMe,  jv.,  vol  iL  p.  128  ;  Ittig^ 
Appmd.  Dm.  de  HaermarA  teet  iL  6.  §  85 ; 
Kiddeos,  Dm.<Uluen$.ViUeKtm,%xvm.;  Lardner, 
Oediti/ity  <^  &e  Gotpd  HiMory,  part  ii  cL  28, 
f  12  ;  BortMi'k  leetwnt  tfxm  Eealeiiaitioal  Hit- 
#Bfj^  Lect  xz.  iL  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
Gmek  dtr  CMiL  Rdigio*,  dj-c  I.  L  p.  1 12.  iL  pp. 
332,  647,  743;  and  G^lb^  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  U.  e.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (BdpSwAo, 
Bf^ttUii),  the  lUyrian  chieftain,  u  Mid  to  have 
been  otiginally  a  collier,-— next,  the  kader  of  a 
band  of  ftsebootcfB,  in  whiA  capacity  ha  was 
fnaoat  for  his  eqdty  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der^—and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  Illyria.  {Weaaeliog,  ad  Diod. 
xA  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Arfioena  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
stn^^  for  Uke  throne  of  Macedonia  [sea  p^  154, 
b.] ;  and  from  Diodoms  (xri  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restrastion  lo  his  kingdom,  was 
oUiged  lo  purchase  peace  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  debrer  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  ion, 
PhUip,  who,  according  to  Uiia  account  (which 
teems  fiv  from  the  ttnut),  was  eoaimitted  by  the 
IQyiiana  ts  the  castody  of  the  Tbebans.  (Diod. 
xn,  2 ;  cn^  Wesaelmfe  aik».i  Diod.  xr.  67  ; 


Phit  Pdep.  26  ;  JusL  viL  5.>  The  itwunioos  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  and  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiocas  III.,  who  Call  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  &C.  360.  (Diod-xrlS.)  When  PhiUp, 
in  the  ensiung  year,  was  preparing  to  inTade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  {wopoaed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  alain  in  the  bude 
which  ouued.  Phitaich  mentions  a  dau^ter  of 
his,  called  Bircenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhna 
of  Epeims.  (Diod.  xvL  4  ;  Jnat.  vu.  6  ;  Ludaa, 
MaertA.  10 ;  Plut.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  moat  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Maidus  Barea,  who  was  consul  luffectus 
in  A.  D.  26.  The  gentile  namo  of  Bar»  Sonuut 
aeeau  to  have  been  Serviliiu*  aa  Servilia  waa  tba 
name  «f  his  daiwhtar.  Soranus  was  consul  sufivctua 
in  jl  D.  52  tmur  Claodiua,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul  of  Aaia.  Br  hia  joatice  and  seal  in  the 
adrainiatratiott  (rf  tne  {vovince  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Oatorina  Saiams,  a  Roman  knight,  in  A.  n.  66. 
TbechaigMbMiHht  gainst  him  won  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellins  Plaouu  [Plautiw],  and  the  de- 
ugn  of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  ibr  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Mi^  whom  she  had  coiuulted  reapecting  her 
fsthec'a  danger:  ahe  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  waa  the  wife  of  Aanios  PolUo,  who  hvl 
been  basiahed  hj  Nero.  Both  Suanua  and  hia 
daogikter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witaeas  againat  fiither  and  daughter  waa 
P.  Egnatins  Color,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerty  a 
ffient  and  also  the  teacher  of  Sonuuis  i  to  wboao 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (liL  116), 
**  Sloicus  occidit  RarBom,  delatw  amieom, 
Discapulumque  lenex." 
Egnatin*  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufiis  under 
Ve^Mktian,  and  condemned  to  doUh.  (Tac.  Atm. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hitt.  iv.  10,  40 ; 
Dion  Cass.  IxiL  26 ;  SchoL  wf  ^Mh  L  33,  ri. 
551.) 

BAREa  [Bahdis.] 

BA'ROASUS  (BdpTwrot),  a  s<m  of  Hetades 
and  Barge^  from  wtiom  the  town  of  Bamsa  in 
Catia  derived  iUnuna.  Ha  had  been  ezpdied  Iqr 
Lamas,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Stqph.  Bn.  uv, 
a^^ww.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RQYLUS  (B^^os),  a  friend  of  Belleio- 
phon,  who  was  lulled  by  PegaaoB,  and  in  comme- 
morntioa  of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Baigyla.  (Stepb.  Bys.  a.  v. 
B^T^)  [L  S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (Bt^KtCu),  one  of  ^e  eariy  in- 
ai»red  teachera  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  ^)dlation  Barnabas  fjRnn 
the  aposUee.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
1^  the  New  Testament  vaiioua  additions  have  been 
nmde;  wHto  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
man^  of  them  are  evidently  &lse.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrmus,  Eusebio^  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  liimaelf  to  preach  the  gospel  Baronius 
and  aome  others  bave.maintainwl,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  nnached  the  goapd  in  Ibdy,  but  fbondei 
the  flhtudi  in  liilaot  of  whidi  thay  mj  he  waa  the 
flratbiah<^   That  thia  c^^niui  nita  on  bo  loffi- 
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dent  endfince  ii  ably  ahewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
nwnt.  (Mimoirti,  Slc  toI.  i.  p.  657,  &c)  Some 
other  fabuione  etoriei  oonoerning  Bamabaa  an  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cypnu,  vhoae  age 
is  doubtful ;  by  TheodtHTOs  IieCtor ;  and  ia  the  Cle- 
mendna,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  and  the 
■puriona  Panio  Batnabae  in  Cypro^  forged  Id  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertnltian,  in  hb  treatise  "de  Piididtia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  to  Bamabaa ;  bat  thia 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  hj  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  goqid  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  gtnU 
rsTerence  among  the  Tnrks,  and  haa  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Oiuslic,  dis%nred  by  the  intnpo- 
ktiona  of  aome  HtdummedaD  writw.  (Falwie.  0>- 
dex  Apocrgphu  Nmi  TMamaiifh  Pu*  Tettia,  pp. 
S7ft-394;  Vfidte't  BarnptM  Ledvnt.) 

Reapecting  the  epiatle  attributed  fat  Barnabas 
great  direruty  of  opinion  haa  prtiTailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hogh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  jireeent  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  deddedly  in  &toiii  irf  its  genuineneoa ;  for  the 

SiisUe  ia  ascribed  to  Bamabaa,  the  coadjutor  of 
anl,  no  fewer  than  leren  times  Clemens  Alex- 
aadrinuB,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Bamabaa,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  snch 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  pfts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  anther's  name  was  Baniabasi  mi  that  the 
AlexudiiaD  bthers,  finding  ita  contents  so  aeooid- 
ant  with  thdr  sjnrtem  of  allegorieal  inteipntttioii, 
came  my  f^ai^J  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  ia  found  in  several  Oreek  manu- 
•cript*  appended  to  Polyearp'a  Epiatle  to  the  Phi- 
lif^piana.  An  M  Ijidn  tnnalation  of  the  epiatle  d 
Bimabae  was  found  in  the  abbey  Coibey ;  and, 
on  comparing  It  witli  the  Oreek  mauitseripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  tranak- 
twn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Oreek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  mistle  was  prepared  Iqr  Udtar,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  bat  it  periahedi  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pagea,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  Mowing  are  the  priadpal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paria;  thia  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  deaui  by 
Lake  d'Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaae  Vosaius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
b  1655,  4to.  at  Hehnstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Cletc^  tvpnblicatimis  of  this  work ; 
in  1^80,  Imrc  Vosiina*a  edition  was  npuUidied ; 
in  1685, at  Oxford,  an  edition  supmntended 
1^  Bishop  Fell,  aitd  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Udier's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne ;  the  first  volume 
contuning  long  prolc^mena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  lewned  annotations  to  thia  epiMle ; 
in  1746,  Sro.  in  Rnsad^  edi^  of  the  Apoattdie 
Fathetii  in  1788,  in  the  firat  volnme  <tf  GaUandi^a 
BAHMtn  I^lnmi  in  1859,  Bto.  by  He&la,  in 
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bis  firat,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  editim  of  the 
PixirmJpaitolia.  in  EngliA  we  have  one  tianda- 
dot  of  thia  epistla  tqr  Atdilnalutp  Waka,  Kjpnall^ 
publiAed  in  16IIS  and  oftoD  leprinted.  Anmig  the 
German  tnmalatioiia  of  it,  the  bort  an  by  Roaaler, 
inthefiratTrfun»eofhisgafib6W<tof  ATtratawcafcr, 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Da*  Seiidtdtreibem  da  Apo»- 
UU  Bamabm  mf/i  Ntm  mferniab,  Himetdt  uad 
erUari^  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  U.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BBTU'CIUS,  of  Ascuium.  a 
town  in  Picenum,  ia  described  by  Cicero  {Brat. 
46),  as  the  moot  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rmne.  In  Cieero'a  time  aeveral  of  his  oraliona 
delivered  at  Asculnm  wen  extant,  and  also  erne 
against  Caepio,  whidi  was  spoken  at  Rome.  Thia 
Caepio  was  Q.  Serrilins  Caepio,  wbo  perished  in 
the  aocial  war,  k  c.  90.  [Cuno.] 

BABSANU'PHIUS  (Boptmni^).  a  monk 
of  Oasa,  about  548  a.  waa  the  author  of  soma 
w<du  on  aceticism,  which  are^  preserved  in  MS. 
in  tbe  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  nyal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  HiiL  lAL  sub.  ann.)  [P.S.] 

BARSINE  (Bo/Nrlni).  I.  Dan^ter  of  Art»- 
bozus,  the  ntrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Meanon 
the  RJiodian.  In  n.c.  334,  the  year  of  Alexander^ 
invasion  of  Ana,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dardns  III.  as  hostages  for  hia 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damaacna 
was  beti^rod  to  the  Maeedanians,  she  foil  into  the 
hands  of  AlexnndMf,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hemileb  On  Alexander'^ 
death,  B.aS28;«  claim  to  the  throne  on  thiabi^% 
behalf  was  nnsttGcesafully  nigod  by  Nearchua. 
From  a  comparison  tA  the  aecoonts  of  Diodwus 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brou^t  ap  at 
Faipnras  nnder  hla  mother's  care,  and  that  she 
shared  hia  fiua  when  (b.  c.  309)  Polynothon  was 
induced  by  Cassanda  to  murder  faiu.  (Plut.  Ak». 
21,  Et^  1 ;  Died.  xviL  23,  xx.  ^  28 ;  Curt, 
iii.  13.  §14,  X.  6.  g  10}  Just.  xL  10,  xiiL  2,  xv.2;. 
Paul,  ix  7.)  Plataich  (f^tm.  I.  &)  mentions  a 
■ister*  of  hers,  of  tbe  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der ^re  in  nafriago  to  Eonwnea  at  the  pmd 
nuptials  at  Son  inn.  c.  324 1  but  see  Arnan,^«aft. 
viL  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Daieins  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Suss,  b.  c  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treadtenMuly 
murdered  Inr  Roxana,  aeting  in  conceit  with  thie 
R^ent  Peimeeaa,  thnu^  fear  of  Banine's  giviu; 
binh  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Akx.  70,  77;  Ait.  Anab. 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Dlod.  xviL  107.)  Justin  (xi  10) 
seems  to  conG»ud  thia  Baraine  with  the  one  men- 
tioned aboTOi  [fi.  K] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Niubis  (435-485  a.  d.),  was  one  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestnians.  Hia  effitrta  guned 
for  Neatorianim  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king^  Plierosea,  who^  at 
the  instigation  of  Banmmaa,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  tqiponents  of  the  Neatoriana,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleaoeia  and  Ctesiphou 
into  a  patriarchal  see.  Ha  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  woriu,  which  ore  lost.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  witii  Benunuu,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Entychioniam  by  the  ooundl  «)f 


*  Peihqa  ft  lultuater,  a  daughter  of  AiMbaaus 
ypj  the  nster  of  Memant  and  Aunlor. 
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Cbalcedon,  tnd  sfterwaida  nread  the  teneti  of 
Entfches  through  STrift  tnd  ArmeniK,  aboot  a.  d. 
460.  (AtMmaii,  SAUoO,  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
prelinunhry  IMuertation,  iii  pt  I.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 
BARTHOLOMAEUS  {BmpeoXo/uubt),  one  of 
the  twelve  i^xMke  our  Lord.  Enaebiua  (H.  B. 
T.  10)  infonns  m,  that  when  Pintaeniu  viaited  the 
Indiana,  be  fencd  in  their  poaienion  a  Hebrew 
Gotpel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fiiUien  had  re- 
cerred  from  Bartholomev.  Tha  itar  fa  imifinnfj 
b;  Jerome,  who  nbrtei  that  thfa  Hebnw  Ooapel 
vaa  brought  to  AlexBsdria  by  Pantaeniu.  It  is 
not  Tery  easy  to  detennine  who  these  Indiana 
were ;  but  Moiheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitant*  of  At^na  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  tight.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
aer  of  the  death  of  Batthtdonew  are  altogether 
nncolain.  There  waa  an  apocry^uJ  goapel  mlaely 
attributed  to  him,  which  »  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasiua  in  hia  decree  de  LMa  ApoerypihiM.  (Tille- 
mont,  Memoin$^  4^  vol  i  pp.  387 — S89,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  se&  ;  Moaheim,  d»  Rebut  CkritiiaMoram, 

tc  pi  205,  &c. ;  Neander.  AUj/meiHe  Gtickidiie^ 
i.  p.  US.)  [J.  M.H.] 

B  ARSAENTES  (Bapmti^),  or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bo^n^oi),  aatap  of  the  Arachod  and 
Drangae,  waa  preaent  at  uto  battle  of  Guaganela, 
B.  c  331,  and  after  the  dobat  of  Uie  Pertian  army 
Kooafini  with  Benoa  amiiut  Daidna,  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortaUy  wounded  the  Persiwa 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pnimit  of  him ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
waa  aeized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  ^nai. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  xviL  74 ;  Cut.  vi.  6,  viiL 
IS.) 

BART  AXES  (Bevwdfqf),  a  Mede,  -who 
oaanmed  the  sovereignty  duruog  Alexander^a  ab- 
sence in  India,  bat  was  seised  by  Atn^tcs,  the 
catrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Aksander, 
&  c.  325.    (Arrian,  AmA.  vL  29.) 

BARZANES  (Bt^v^tfrqt).  1.  One  of  the  eariy 
kinga  of  Amania  aeeor^ng  to  Diodona  (ii.  1^ 
wlio  makea  him  a  tributary  of  the  Aaqiian  Nians. 

2.  Appdnted  ntiap  of  the  Paithya^  Ij  Bemia, 
B.C.  330,  afterwards^  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  {BSs%  king  of  Bithynia,  rugned  fifty 
yesTB,  fttun  &  c.  876  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71-  He  aucoeedcd  hia  bther  Boteins,  and  was 
himself  aucceeded  by  hia  own  aon  Zipoetea.  He 
defeated  Cslantua,  the  general  of  AJniader,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  KthyniL  (Mem- 
noo,  e.  20,  ed.  Orelli) 

BASILEiaiES  (BwnXfOv).  1.  A  Greek 
gnrnimarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  IKalect  of 
Homer  (vcpt  A^«a»  'O^qpucqi),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  CiatinoiL  Both  works  are 
lost   (Etymol.  Mag.  t.  o.  AptfyiXos.) 

It.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philoeopher  mentioned 
Iqr  Ensebina  (CSmm.  Arm.  p.  884,  ed.  Zohr^  and 
Mai)  and  SyneeOaa  (p.  361,  b.)  as  ftimfaking  un- 
der Antonmns  Fim,  and  as  As  taaehn:  of  V«aa 
Caesar. 

S.  An  EDioneao  philoaopher,  tbe  auoeeasor  of 
Dionytius.  (Diog.  Laert.  z.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat 
eninentleaders  of  Uie  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  bat  it  vras 
pnbaUy  almit  120  a.  n^  He  pnfeMed  to  have 
reodved  fron  Olndai,  a  diadple    St.  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clan.  Al«z.<5(ron>. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  M  Glandai.  Bautadea  was 
the  diadple  of  Henaoder  and  the  fiUowdiaciple  of 
Satoninna.  He  is  Hud  to  have  ipent  aome  time 
at  Antioch  with  Satominns,  when  the  bitter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Peraia,  where  he  aowed  die 
seeds  of  Gnoitidan,  whidi  i^ened  under  Manes, 
nmce  he  returned  to  EgTPti  and  pnUkly  tan^t 
hia  hamtical  doctarinsa  at  Akiaadria.  He  affears 
to  have  Kved  dU  after  the  aoceanon  of  Antoninus 
Pioa  in  1 38  A.  D.  He  made  addidona  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Satnminus.  A  complrte 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mniheim  (SeeUt,  Hiit.  Ut.  i.  pt  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  JU-Ckrid.  amU  Comsbud. 
pp.  842-361),  Lardner  (/Afory  '^Mtr^iet,  Vk.  il 
c  2),  and  Wakh.  {Hid,  der  Setzar.  I  281-309.) 
Baaileidea  waa  the  author  of  Oomtneniariei  cm  Ike 
Ooipdy  in  twenty-four  hooka,  fngmenta  of  which 
are  pTcaerred  in  Grabe,  ^AStg,  11.  p.  80.  Origen, 
Ambroae, and  Jerome  mention  a  "goapel  U  Bau- 
leidea,"  which  may  perfa^  mean  nothing  men 
than  hia  Commentaries. 

5.  Biahop  of  the  IStipa.  Pentapolia,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionyaina  <A  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  iMten  "on  the  tine  of  oar 
Lord'a  rentneedon,  and  at  vAat  hoar  of  Aat  imf 
the  antepasehal  Cut  afaoold  cease."  The  lettera  of 
Baaileidea  are  lost,  but  Uie  answen  of  Dionysus 
remain.  Cave  aaya,  that  Basileides  aeema  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  placea  him  at 
^  year  256  a.  d.  (Hut  IM.  tub.  ano.)   [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUa.  [oefcct  of  ^ypt  at  dw  asaae- 
nnation  of  CaracaBa  ud  the  drntioo  of  Maninua, 
by  wbnn  he  was  noninated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  aaamne  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messeDgua  deapatcfaed 
b^  ElBgaMJaa  to  publish  hia  claims  and  proclaim 
bis  accession ;  but  soon  afin,  upon  bearing  of  the 
ancceae  vi  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  hia 
patnm,  be  fled  to  Itadyt  iritare  he  waa  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  aehed,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  bis 
arrival,  he  was  alain  oy  the  ordos  of  the  uinoe, 
A.D.  213.  (Kon  Cast.  UxviiL  35.)  [W.R.] 

BASILICA.  [PRAXILLA.] 

BASI'LACAS.   (NicBFROROR  BASiLicAa] 

BASIliICUS  (Bao-iWi),  a  rhetorician  and 
so^at  <^  Ninnnedeia.  At  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  toaehew  of  Apunes  at  Gadara,  he  moat 
have  lived  aboat  a.  d.  2<W.  He  waa  the  author  of 
aeveral  thetorioH  w(nka,  among  which  an  q>ecified 
one  ■rab'  3id  Twy  AJ(nm'  ffxivutrw*',  a  second 
irtfi  ^itmpuofs  vofMffKfvjfs,  a  third  r*))!  dirmfirMtt, 
and  a  fourth  np)  fimnronfowr.  (Soidaa,  f.  ve. 
BocriAiicds  and  *A^>^;  Eudoc  p.  98.)      [L.  S.] 

BASI'LIDES.  1 .  A  priest,  who  ^e^eted  sno- 
cees  to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacriSnng  on  mount 
Camd.  (Tac^ntiLra) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  tvhUed  to 
have  appeared  miracukraaly  to  Veapadan  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexudria.  (Tac 
Hitt.  iv.  82;  Sueton.  Vap.  7.)  Snetonias  calls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  readu^  is  probably  cor- 
rupt 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  conmnanm  of  tm  empk^ed 
by  the  emperor  to  comiule  the  first  code,  whfah 
waa  afterwardfl  asppmsed,  and  gave  phoe  to  the 

2h 
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Coda  npdtiiu  jmieleetitmu.  In  tli«  fint  and  w 
eond  pnfacea  to  the  cade  the  names  of  the  co[iuni»> 
•icHten  an  mentioned  In  the  following  order : — 
Joaimea,  Leontiiu,  Phocaa,  Basileldei,  Thomaa, 
Tribonianiu,  Conrtantinui,  Theophilna,  DioKorus, 
Pmeaentinni.  From  the  nme  (Dnrcw  it  Kppem 
that  before  528,  Banleidea  had  been  praefectui 
pntetorio  of  the  East,  and  inveeted  with  the  dig- 
nit7  of  patridni,  and  that  is  629  he  was  PP.  of 
lUnieum.  [J.  T.  0  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  nwther  of  JnUaa  tlw  ^tate, 
b^g  the  aecond  wife  Jnliiia  Conatantins,  bro- 
ther of  Conttantine  the  Great.  She  ie  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  AnidnB  Jnlianai,  connil 
in  A.  D.  S22,  and  afterwardi  prefect  of  the  dt;. 
Her  marriage  took  pUee  at  C<MiMai>tiiiople»  and  the 
died  in  S31,  a  ftw  montlu  aftw  the  Wrth  of  het 
tmlj  aoD.  Fnu  thii  prineeM  the  city  at  Baai^io- 
poh«  in  Bithjmia  receired  its  name.  (Anuniaii. 
MaRellin.xxv.3;Libatt.Ora£.zii.p.262;  NobeocL 
Hieroclp.S92.)  See  the  genealogical  table  [veQzed 
to  the  article  CoN8Ti.NTiNUti  Maonvh.    [  W,  R.] 

BA'SIUS  (B^iAuL  a  Greek  writer  of  nncer- 
tah  data,  theanthorof  avoricon  India  rM4i»), 
of  wUA  the  aeeaDd  \hA  n  quoted  1^  Autenaetu. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  alu  leeniB  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  ai  he  gave  an  aoconnt  of  the  aiie  of  the 
conntry.  (PUn.  H.  if.  vi  29.  e.  S6.)  He  it  men- 
tiosed  by  Agatharehidee  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Ap.  PkoL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  BariUut.) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BamAinw*),  morper  of  the 
throne  of  Constaatioople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wifiB  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  bii  iNTOther-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrieiau 
and  "dnz  **  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thncc  In 
this  conntry  Basiliicus  made  a  socoessfbl  campaign 
against  the  Bolgaiiana  in  a.  d.  453.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  onnmander-in-chief  <tf  the  bmona 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals — one  of  the  greatest 
niUtaty  nndertakings  whidh  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals  of  histwy.  The  phm  was  concerted  betweem 
Leo  L  Antheoiios,  asperor  of  the  West,  and  Mai^ 
celliDUs,  who  a^joyfld  independence  in  lUyricnm. 
BaailiscaB  ma  orund  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operatMna  warn  preceded  by  those  of  M&r- 
eellinns,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  amy,  commanded  by  Heradina  of  Edesia, 
landed  on  Uie  Libyan  coast  eaat  of  Carthi^  and 
made  rapid  pnwreaa.  It  appears  that  the  onnbined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  wheace  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  nonber  of  ships  and 
troops  ttnd«  the  coanand  of  Bssiliscos,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  diSerently 
calculated  by  difierent  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
BMot  J  bat  while  we  nnst  the  aeoomt  of 
NioqdKffas  GKgonu,  irtw  spMks  of  me  hmklMd 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gnus  exaggcntion,  everything  makes  ns 
believe  that  Cedrenos  is  correct  in  saying  Uiat  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Canhage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hnn- 
dred  men  on  board.  Sardinia  aad  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Harcellintu  and  Heiaclius 
when  Basiliscu*  cast  anchor  off  the  Pnmontoriom 
Mercnni,  now  (ape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Oenseric, 
terrified,  or  firignnig  to  be  so,  qioke  of  submission, 
and  nqaeated  Biiiiliscas  to  aQow  him  five  days  in 
nder  to  diaw  iq>  the  oonditions  of  a  peace  which 
pronbed  to  be  one     the  moat  ^onma  fiw  tha 


Roman  arms.  Dnring  the  negotiations,  Oenseric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attikcked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
cngagenienL  Basiliscas  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distingui^ed  warriMs  of  his  time,  when  oveipow^ 
ered  by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  hico,  and  with  his  heavy  armoor  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  hiniadf  in  the  sea.  One 
half  U  Ae  Rman  ships  waa  bnmt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  Mowed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
cu*. The  whole  expedition  had  fiulsd.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Baailiscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  nS  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  waa  pnoiahad  merriy  with  banish- 
ment to  Hendea  in  Thraoc; 

Baailiscns  is  genenlly  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
noal,  though  ea^y  deceived  by  stntagems ;  and  K 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  G^iseric.  The  historians 
generally  ^eak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dm  or  a  traitor ;  and  taore  ia  much 
ground  to  oeHeva  that  ho  had  eenoaited  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  &i]ure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  mrther  strength 
b^  the  Ekct,  that  Baailiscus  aspired  to  the  impcnal 
dignity,  which,  however,  be  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sower  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Baailiscus  and 
Voina,  Leo^  widow,  con^ired  against  his  fee- 
ble succossor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  foUowii^  year.  It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscns,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, (October  or  November,  475.)  His  reign 
was  short  He  cooferrcd  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zrautnida;  hs  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Csesnr,  and  afterwards  Augustus;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychiaas  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
theconncilofChaloedon.  During  Ida  irign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyad  a  coisidetable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buUdii^  the 
great  binary  with  120,000  volumeo.  His  n^ndty 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  min,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne^  and  genendly 
all  their  adherents.  Illns,  the  genoal  daiyatched 
fay  Basiliscus  against  Zma,  vno  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilioa  and  Isauria,  hod  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno  I  and  his  sncceaaor,  Armatius  or  Hannatns, 
the  nephew  td  Basiliscus,  either  fallowed  the  ex- 
ample of  IQus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  Basiliscus  was 
Burjniaed  in  his  palace,  and  Zeuo  sent  him  and  his 
bmily  to  C^ipadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stni^ibold,  the  name  of  which  was  perfaapa 
Cucusos.  Food  having  been  refused  them,  Bau- 
liscua,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  severaJ  months 
afW  bis  fidi,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,  2;  Procop.  IM  litlL  rmd. 
i.6,  7;  Theophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus,  pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jomondea,  de  Jttgm. 
Suee.  ^  58, 59^  ed.  Lindenbrog;  says,  that  w- 
thage  WSJ  in  an  untenable  position,  and  that 
fiinliMua  iraa  bribed  by  Oenaeric)       [W.  P.J 
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BASI'LIUS(B«viX<la>indBu{hwf),coiBmoiiIf 
called  BASIL.  1.  Biihop  of  Anctka  (a.  d.  S3&- 
S60),  originaUy  a  phniciaii,  wu  one  <^  the  ckief 
leaden  of  the  Semi-Aiiu  |iwtj,  and  the  fonnder 
of  a  Met  of  Ariamiriudi  ma  named  after  bisL 
He  ma  held  in  high  wtawa  by  the  emperor  Cod- 
atantina,  and  ia  pniaed  for  hia  pietj  and  leuning 
Igr  Socntea  and  Soaomen.  He  waa  engaged  in 
perpetoal  cmtroToaiea  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  nltia  AiianL  His  chief  oppoimtt  wu 
Acadia,  Uum^  whoaa  Baail  waa  ia- 

peaed  bj  the  ^noi  of  ConataatiBopla  (a,  d.  WtO), 
and  baaUied  to  IlhriieaBi.  He  wnta  agaiiiit  hia 
pradeeetMr  Hanelliu,  and  a  work  on  Viiginity. 
Hi*  wo^  are  loat  (Hienm.  de  Vir.  IU»uL  89  ; 
Epiphaa.  Haent.  IxziiL  1 ;  Socntea,  H.  K  u, 
30,  42 ;  Soiomen,  M.S.  a.  4S.) 

2.  Kahop  of  CAHAiitu  in  Cappadod*, 
moolj  ealbd  Baal  li»  Oraat,  waa  bom  a.  b.  S29, 
of  a  noble  Chrirthn  &iailj  which  bad  long  been 
■ettled  at  Caewreia,  and  aonte  membera  of  which 
had  anfiiered  in  the  Mauminian  peneendon.  Hu 
fiul^,  alao  named  Baail,  waa  an  eminent  adToeate 
■id  teacher  of  riietoric  at  Caeaumia :  hia  mother'a 
naae  waa  Enunelia.  He  waa  bcoogiit  np  in  the 
principlea  of  the  ChriatiBn  fiuth  partly  by  hia  pa- 
rente,  but  chiefly  by  hia  gnuodmother,  M""^", 
who  resided  at  Neocaeaareia  in  Pontiu,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Or^oiy  Tbaimatargu,  bisbc^  ot 
that  dty.  Hia  edncatini  waa  eontuaed  at  Caem- 
rein  in  Cappadoda,  and  then  at  CMutantinople. 
Hoe,  according  to  aome  aeeonnta,  or,  aeeording  to 
otfaen,  at  Antiodi,  he  atndiad  mder  Ubanina. 
Hie  itatenenta  of  ancient  writan  on  thia  matter 
are  confoaed ;  hot  we  learn  from  a  eoiTeapondence 
between  Libanioa  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ae- 
qoainted  when  Baal  was  a  yoong  man.  The 
genninaneaa  at  tkeoe  letter*  haa~been  donbted  by 
Oainier,  bat  on  iuafldant  nomidi.  ¥nm  Con- 
at«ntin<^  he  pnoeeded  to  Athena,  wkm  be  iUk 
died  for  four  yean  (S51-365  a.  o.),  chiefly  under 
the  loplutsHinieriaaand  Ptoaareaiaa.  Amoog  hia 
fellow-studenta  wna  the  emperor  Julian  and  Ore- 
goiT  Naaimaan.  The  tet(«,  who.  waa  alao  a  na>> 
dva  ti  Omadoeia,  and  had  bean  Baaills  •ehoot 
now  oacuie,  and  nmalned  timii||bont  Sfe,  1 
Ua  no*t  intimate  friend.  It  ia  laid,  that  he  per- 
anaded  Baail  to  remain  at  Athua  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  Icare  the  fdace  in  diignat,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friend*  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  d^.  Banl's  mooea*  in 
atndy  waa  ao  great,  that  eren  bebre  he  reached 
Athen*  hi*  fame  had  preceded  Jtin  -,  and  in  the 
a^ools  of  that  dtT  he  wa*  anrpaiaed  b^  no  one,  if 
we  nay  beliere  ni*  friend  Gregory,  m  rhebwie, 
philoaophy,  and  adencci  At  the  end  of  Z56,  he 
retained  to  Ca**awia  in  Ciypadocia,  wtiere  he  be- 
gan to  plead  eaoBM  wUh  gnat  anaeeaa.  Ha  aoon, 
Dowerer,  abandoned  bis  profnaioti,  in  order  to  de- 
vote hinudf  to  a  rali^oiia  life,  baTing  been  oiged 
to  thia  coorae  by  the  petioadraia  and  exam^  oS 
lua  BatcrMacrina.  The  mbre  he  atndied  the  Bible 
the  mora  did  he  becotne  conviDced  of  the  excetlence 
of  a  life  of  pOTcrty  and  aednalon  front  the  worid. 
About  tbn  year  357,  he  made  a  jonmey  throai^ 
Sjnit  Palatine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
■cqnaiBted  with  the  monaade  life  as  pnctised  in 
those  eonntriea.  On  iiis  letnm  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  monntain  on  the  banks  of 
the  nver  Iris,  near  Noocaeiareis,  and  then  lived 
a*  a  radaae  far  thirteen  year*.  On  lha  oppoHte 
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bank  of  the  river  waa  a  small  eatate  belongiag  to 
hia  femily,  when  hia  mothw  and  datw,  witti  taaof 
choaen  eompaniona,  lived  in  religWHU  aednaion  finim 
the  world.  Baail  aaaeaibled  round  him  a  coot- 
paoy  of  monka,  and  was  aetn  jdnad  hj  hia  friend 
Greguy.  Their  tfaaa  waa  qpent  m  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religiow  axerdaaa  <tf  sinking,  pnyer; 
and  watching,  and  nun  eqwdally  in  the  atady 
of  the  Scriptnrea,  with  the  comments  of  Chiia- 
tian  writera.  Their  fevoDrite  writM  aimean  to 
have  been  Origen,  bum  whoM  woriu  t«y  od- 
leeted  a  body  of  extnrta  nnder  the  titia  of  nUo- 
aUia  (^AoKaAia)^  Banl  alao  eoiapaaed  a  code  of 
regolationi  for  toe  monastic  life.  He  wrote  nMH^ 
letten  of  advice  and  conaolaliau,  and  made  joameya 
throngh  Pontua  for  the  purpoae  «f  exlMMUig  mo* 
naaticiam,  whidi  owed  it*  oatablidiBent  in  eeatnl 
Asia  mainly  to  hia  enrtioaa. 

In  the  year  869,  fiaaO  waa  aiiodatad  with  Ua 
nameiake  of  Aneym  and  Eaatalbiva  «f  Babaate  in 
an  enbaify  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
empeni'a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  <rf  the  aysod 
of  Sefenoeia,  by  which  the  Homwooaians  had  con* 
demned  the  Anomoiana ;  bot  be  took  only  a  dleot 
part  in  the  embuaj.  He  had  befen  thia  time,  but 
how  loi^  we  do  net  knvw*  been  aiyMnled  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caeaania  Iqr  the  ouHkOf  Oianiua, 
and  he  had  also  reeeived  deacon^  order*  from  Me- 
letina,  bishop  of  Autioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Baail  withdrew  fron  Caaaafria  and  returned 
to  hi*  noaaataiT,  bocanaa  DiRaina  hod  aubaeribad 
the  Arian  mifeidon  of  the  aynod  of  ^rfiwinnm. 
Hen  (861)  he  ncdvod  a  letter  fron  tha  eaperor 
Julian,  containing  aa  invitatioi  Ut  oosrtf  which 
Baail  nfnaed  on  aecoimt  of  the  nnperoc^  apoalaej. 
Other  letlen  followed;  and  it  is  probable  that 
BaaU  would  bavesufferad  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Jnliatt^  andden  death,  u  tho  following  year 
(362),  Dianiua,  on  hia  death  bad.  lacaUad  Basil  to 
Caeaania,  and  hia  aaeceaaor  Enaebina  ordained  him 
aaapmbyterj  but  shortly  afterwarda  (864),  En- 
■ebiua  depoaed  him,  for  some  unknown  reaaon. 
BasQ  retired  once  more  to  the  wildemeaa,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Naaianaen.  Encowiged  by 
thi*  dirinon,  tM  Ariaaa,  who  had  ae^urad  new 
straogth  fmn  Iba  aeceadon  «f  ViJeaSt  Boiamsneid 
aa  attack  on  the  diwch  at  Caeaania.  Basil  had 
been  their  ebkS  oi^onent  then,  having  written  a 
woA  against  Etmooua* ;  and  now  his  uaa  was  ao 
■evenly  felt,  that  Eneebiua,  availing  himaelf  of  the 
mediation  ^  Or^ory  Naaianaen,  recalled  Baafl  to 
Caemreia,  and,  being  himaelf  but  little  of  a  tbeo- 
kgian,  entruated  to  him  almoat  the  entin  managa 
ment  of  ecdeaiaatical  affiura.  (365.)  Badl'a  learn- 
ing and  doqnene^  his  leal  for  the  Catholic  feith, 
aira,  above  ^  hii  eondnet  in  a  femine  which  haf- 
pened  in  Cappadooia  (867,  368),  when  he  davotad 
hia  whole  fortuno  to  rdiavo  the  mflhrnia,  punad 
him  such  genera]  popularity,  that  upon  ^e  death 
of  Enaebiu^  in  the  year  370,  be  waa  choam  in  hia 

^ bishop  of  CaeMreia.  In  virtue  of  thia  office, 
■came  also  metropolitan  of  CaeMieia  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontoa.  He  still  retained  his  UMMiastie 
balHt  and  hia  aoeetfe  mode  of  Ufe^  Thodiirf&a- 
tanaof  hia  admiaistiatiMi  wtn  hia  can  for  the 
poM,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caaaania  and 
the  other  dtiea  in  hi*  province;  hia  reatontion  of 
church  diadpline ;  hia  strictneaa  in  examining  can- 
didate* for  orden ;  hi*  effort*  for  church  anion  both 
ia  the  East  and  Weat;  hia  defence  of  hia  anthonty 
againat  Anthbm  of  Tyaaa,  wkom  aea  waa  aiaad 
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to  a  KOOfd  metfon^  of  Cimiadom  1^  Valou ;  ind 
hii  deCsnce  of  orthodoxy  ag^iiut  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  biahoiN  in  bis  neighbourftood,  and 
agaiiut  Modestus,  tbe  prefect  of  Cappadoda,  and 
the  emperor  Valraa  hinuell  He  died  on  the  let 
of  Jaoiury,  379  A.  D.,  worn  oat  by  bia  aacetic 
lifet  and  was  buried  at  Caeiareia.  Hit  epit^h  by 
Oreffory  Nananien  ii  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  worlu :  1.  Zls  tUv  4ia4fupoi',  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Woric  '2.  XVII.  Ho- 
niliei  on  the  Piahns.  3.  XXXI.  HomOies  on 
nriova  nbieclfc  4.  Two  BooicB  on  Bi^tinn. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (Jp^vk 
or  j()f)^it)  on  the  first  XVL  chapters  of  Isiuah. 
7.  'AtrrifipvfTutif  rm  twoKoytfruam  tou  Svo'o'rfavi 
Em^uoif ,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Ennomius.  8.  Ilfpl  tbv  iylov  wpm^tos,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Sfint,  addreased  to  Ennomius :  its 
gennhuDMS  ia  donbted  by  GanuK.  9.  'AmniniH^ 
ascetic  wiitii^  Under  this  title  are  indnded  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  his  monastic 

rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  worics 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fahricius  and  Cava.  The  first  ctmplata  editira 
of  Banl'k  worics  was  pabtished  at  Bsset  in  1551  ithe 
moat  complete  is  that  by  Oamier,  S  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Oregor.  Nazian.  Orat.  »  LamL 
BomIH  M.  ;  Or^or.  Nyss.  VU.  S.  Maaviae ; 
Oamier,  Vita  &  Samln;  Soctates,  H.  E.  it.  26 ; 
Sownnen,  H.  B.  n.  17;  Rofinos,  H.E.  zL  9; 
Smdas,  t, «.  BaflAMOi,! 

a.  Of  Cnicu  {i  luXi(),  was  the  author  of  a 
histoiy  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photins  gives  a 
short  aocoont  {Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  C<4<Hua  in  Armenia.  (Suidaa, 
«.«.)  He  lived  imder  the  emperor  Anattadns, 
was  {vesbyter  at  Antiocfa  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bidiop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia, 

4.  Bishop  of  SxLiucKiA  in  Imnria  from  448 
till  after  4£8,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Entyehian  oontrorersy. 
His  worits  are  pnUished  with  those  of  Oregoty 
ThamnMngu,  in  Hba  Paris  edition  of  1622.  Ifa 
mnit  not  oa  eon&mnded  with  Banl,  the  friend  irf 
Chrysoatom,  as  ii  done  by  Photins.  {Cod.  168, 
p.  llfi.ed.  Bekker.)  (P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'GEDO  (BofftXcwr  il  Mo. 
KAtiy\  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  histray,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adveo- 
tuna.  He  vras  probably  bom  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Araacidne,  who  fled  to  Oreece,  and 
was  invested  with  huge  estates  in  Tiuace  by  the 
enpenr  Leo  L  Thiax.  (451—474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Araaddae  i^o  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  &ther  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  bmily  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  bat  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  eS  Constantino  the  Great 
At  an  eaily  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  \tj  a 
party  of  Btugarians,  and  carried  into  their  oonntiy, 
where  ha  waa  educated  aa  a  shva.  Ha  was  tan- 
somed  seveml  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presoited  to  Tfaeophilna, 
■unamed  the  Little,  s  eoiam  of  the  empenw  Thflih 


philus  (829-843)^  who,  a  dinunativa  man  hhaseli; 
Uked  to  be  suironnded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  aecompaoied 
his  master  to  Qneca,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patma.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  sonuune  Macedo,  onless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  either  frasa  Alexander 
the  Qreat  or  his  &ther,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whid 
howererieems  to  be  little  better  thaa  a  &ble.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilas,and  after 
the  aeeesdon  of  MicAael  IIL  in  843,  attracted  the 
attention  (X  this  emperor  by  vanqnidiing  in  tingle 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  <tf  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  diirf  chamberlain ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  BaaS  became  so  conspicaous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers Mad  to  mj  that  he  waa  the  Hon  lAa  would 
dtvoor  then  aD.  Badl  waa  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantino ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repndiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Theda,  the  sister 
of  Banl.  The  marriage  aras  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Iiqierina  bacaata 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
flnence  of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enooi^  to  form  a  conspiracy  agunst  the  emperor's 
nocie,  Bardas,  npon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  irike  was  awasrinatad  ia 
the  presence  of  HidiaeL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Aa- 
gustus,  and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Midiael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  dmnkennesa  and  other  vices. 
The  en^eror  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  nio ;  bat  he  was 
prevented  from  earning  his  plan  into  executian  1^ 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  \ij  whose  ooatrrnaca 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debandi  on  the  34ih 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  tbe  thnme,  waa  no 
general,  but  a  bcdd,  active  man,  whose  intdligence 
was  of  aai^erior  kind,  thonrii  his  character  ma 
stained  with  naDv  a  nee,  wSieh  be  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  nis  slavery  among  the  barbariana 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantino]d&  The 
hmous  patriarch  PhoUus  having  caused  those  re- 
ligions troubles  ibr  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecdesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instanUy  removed  hhn  from  the  see  of  Cmstanti- 
nople,  and  put  Ignatius  in  his  pbee.  He  likewisa 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  nndertakra  i^ainst  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulictans,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedienee.  A  still  greater  danmr  arooe 
from  the  Aiaba,  wlio,  daring  tbe  reign  of  the  in- 
eompetaitMicluelIII.,had  made  great  progress  in 
Asia  and  Eun^  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  dioose 
good  genemls,  fwced  tbe  Arabs  to  renonnco  the 
sie^  of  Ragnsa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  w  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photins  succeeded  in  rrwnring  his 
fnmer  dignity,  under  drcumstanoes  the  nanative 
of  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Photiu&  The 
success  which  the  Qieek  arms  had  obtained  o^sinst 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  fonn  the  plan  of 
driving  them  oat  of  Italy,  the  southon  part  of 
whieh,  aa  wdl  aa  SUly.and  Qyiaeaiet  they  had 
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KndiMlly  conqnend  during  the  ninth  oentnrj, 
Tbe;  had  abo  Ud  dego  to  Oukis;  bvt  then 
they  mn  dofanted  with  gmt  km,  and  the  Ondu 
tnrat  the  gnatef  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter tbMe  isoceaMe,  Baul  lent  an  iimy  te  Italy, 
vhich  was  commanded  by  Procopiiu  aiiid  hii  lien- 
tenant  Leo.  ProeoiMM  de&atod  the  Anhe  wher- 
vnr  he  met  them ;  bat  hie  gktry  exdted  the  jea- 
loo^  of  Leo^  who  abndoned  Pmn^ina  in  the  heat 
of  a  genaial  artieii.  ProeopiM  wae  killed  while 
endeaTooring  to  itnue  the  ^nrit  of  hia  eoldier^ 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithetanding  these  an&TonraUe  occni>- 
raoee^  the  Oreeks  canted  the  day.  Baiil  imme- 
diately teoUed  Loo,  who  wai  mntilated  and  Knt 
inio  exile.  The  new  cotunaadar-i»dui{  of  the 
OnA  anay  in  Italy  wae  Stc^thanu  Ifaxentiua, 
an  incompetent  gennal,  who  was  soon  soperaeded 
in  his  oommasd  fay  Nicephoroi  Phoeas,  the  giandr 
&ther  of  Nio^havB  Phocaa  who  bacame  emperor 
ia  M&  This  hqipnad  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paigQ  NiMphoma  Phona  «zpdled  the  Ataba  from 
the  continent  of  Itah',  and  fimed  than  to  content 
thcmselTca  with  StcQy. 

Aboot  878,  BasU  loot  his  eldeat  aon,  Conatantine. 
Hia  seoimd  ion.  Loo,  who  laecoeded  Baal  aa  Leo 
VI.  PhikMophoa,  waa  for  some  timo  the  fitTouiite 
of  hie  firther,  tfll  one  SanlalMm  aaoeeeded  in 
kindling  jeahnay  between  the  emperor  and  hia  ton. 
Leo  was  in  dangw  of  bebg  pot  to  death  for  crimes 
which  ho  had  nerar  ooinmitted,  when  Basil  disco- 
Tend  that  ho  had  been  aboied  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tafaaren  was  ponished  (885),  and  the  good  nnder- 
standiM  between  Badl  and  Leo  was  no  more 
trooUei  In  the  mimth  of  Febnai^,  886,  BesU 
waa  wonnded  by  a  stag  iriiDa  buntmg,  and  died 
in  conaeqnenee  at  his  wonnds  on  the  lit  of  March 
of  the  aamo  year. 
9  Basfl  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  tho 
East ;  he  wsa  admired  and  respacted  by  hii  anb- 
jecu  and  the  natimiB  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
Tenmwnt  of  Michael  III.  had  been  uuTonuy 
deapiaed,  and  the  empire  nnder  him  waa  on  the 
brink  of  min,  through  external  enemiea  and  inter- 
nal tanbles.  Basil  left  it  to  hia  aon  in  a  6«irish- 
ing  state,  with  »  w^  organised  adminiatimtion, 
and  increased  hj  aonwdwahle  conqnesta.  As  a 
legislator,  BmQ  ti  known  for  having  began  a  new 
coUectiaii  of  the  laws  of  tho  Eastern  empire,  the 
BamXind  Aurr^aii,  "Conatitntiraiea  Basilkae,''  or 
simply  '^Banlica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo.  and  aftenmds  angmeited  by  Cnutantino 
Porphyrogouta.  TIm  UUiograpbical  history  of  this 
code  bdoBgi  to  ikt  hiatory  ti  Lao  VI.  PhiloiophuH. 
(See  v.  BamNea.)   The  reign  of 

Ba^  h  likewise  distingniahed  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bo^atia,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  fnUire  hiatory  of  the  EaaL 

BaaU  ia  the  aathor  of  a  smsll  work,  entitled 
KcfcUow  nfoavTuti  ^a^,  wfis  tdr  4munS  viii^ 
Aiawra  (SAirtaHomm  OapHa  LXVI.  ad  Leimem 
JiHmm),  wMA  be  dedicnted  to,  and  desthed  for. 
his  am  Leo.  It  contuns  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  nitons,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  tspedtJlj  such  as  concern  the  dnties 
of  a  MTcreign.  Each  ch^ter  has  a  supencription, 
aoch  as,  waJttAvtm,  which  is  the  first ;  Ilffil 
Tifiis  Itptmfi  Ilipl  SunuMrdnrs;  Ufi  Apx^t ; 
Ibpl  Atfyov  rtKtiwy  At,  and  11^  AmywAmn 
■wafJi',  iriach  is  tlie  lait.  TIm  first  edition  of 
tUa        waa  pnhUdMd,  whh  a  Latin  tnndatiin. 
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b^  F.  MonOos,  at  Patia,  1584,  4to. ;  a  aecmd  edi- 
tioo  was  pohlii^Md  by  Etanke,  with  the  *Tii|PTlptiiHi 
of  Mofellna,  Baael,  1633,  8to.  ;  the  edition  of 
Dnnsfeld,  OSttingen,  1674,  Svo.,  is  Taltted  fbr 
the  editor'i  excellent  Latin  translation ;  and  an- 
other  edition,  with  the  ttansbuion  of  MoreUna 
corrected  by  tho  editor,  is  contained  in  the  firat 
Tolmne  (pp.  143-156J  if  Bandnriua,  **  In^eriuB 
Oiientala,"  Puia,  1729. 

(Pnfiwa  to  the  EtkortaHamt,  in  Bandntina 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xtL  ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris;  Leo  aiammat  pp^  458-474,  ed.  Paris; 
Falsie.  Bibl.  Oraie.  Tiii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  11.  (BoffUfun),  emperw  the 
East,  was  the  dder  son  of  Bomanns  11^  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  a.  a.  958 ; 
he  had  a  yoonger  brother,  Conatantine,  and  two 
aiaten,  Anna  and  Thendinno  w  Theopbania.  Ro- 
manns  ordered  that,  after  Ua  death,  which  took 
place  in  96S,  hia  infiiat  sona  ihonU  idgn  together, 
under  the  gnardianalim  cf  their  mother,  TlieqibanD 
or  Thec^hLiia;  but  Hw  mairied  Nionhcns  Ph»- 
cas,  the  conqoetor  of  Cteta,  and  raised  Imn  to  the 
throne,  whidi  he  oocnpied  till  969,  when  he  was 
miudered  by  Joannee  Zimisces,  who  stiooeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimiscea  ro- 
ceived  poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Coaatantinople 
in  the  month  of  Jannary,  976.  After  kis  deaiu, 
Bnia  and  Conataaline  aaoended  the  throne ;  bnt 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  mlBtaiy 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  M 
a  Inxniioni  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantino^, 
and  the  care  of  the  goremment  deroWed  upon 
Baail,  who^  after  having  qient  his  youth  in  Inxn- 
riea  and  extran^aneta  of  every  description,  shewed 
Unuelf  worthy  of  Us  ancestor,  Basil  L,  and  was 
one  of  the  ^r^teit  emperon  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  ^st. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  sn  abnoet  uninter- 
Tvpted  series  <A  dvil  troubles  and  wati,  in  whic^ 
however,  tiio  imperial  arms  obtained  exttaordinarf 
sDOcesa.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  km 
anniei  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  tune.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  thsn  his  aathorit^  was 
■baken  by  a  revolt  of  Sdms,  who.  after  bnnging 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  min,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phoeas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Geimany,  who  bad  married  Theopbania, 
the  sister  of  Baidl,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theopbania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  luly.  excited  the  Aiaba 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaiiung  great 
succeaees,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
(m  his  flight  was  token  prisMicr  by  s  Ored  gallay* 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (983.)  In  CMMeqaence  of  bis  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  oonsolidate  his  aatbori^  in  Sovthera 
Italy.  In  diflbwM  wars  with  Al-nwsin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghd&d,  md  the  Arabs  of  ^dly,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sca-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  althou^ 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions.  Baail's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  aa  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  trium^  of  the  Benan 
nnni  nnee  the  tuna  of  BalinnuL  Barilopened 
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the  WW*  which  kstod,  with  s  fcw  intcmiptloni, 
tni  1018,  with  a  ntocMsfnl  campnign  in  9S7;  and, 
dnrii^  Uw  following  yean,  h«  made  conqneet  aft«r 
conijnest  in  the  Kuut-weatem  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeinu  and  a  connderable  part  of 
Macedonia  bdonged.  In  996,  howerer,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  tike  Bidgarina,  u  rail  an  bH  iSagaiann, 
kid  liege  to  Theawloniw,  eonqnend  TheaNly* 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesna.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thenaly,  in  orda:  to  meet  wi^ 
the  Oreeka,  who  adTanoed  in  hii  rear,  he  waa 
routed  on  the  banki  of  the  ^wrchinB,  and  hardljr 
eecaped  death  or  caotiTitf ;  hu  army  was  deatro  j- 
ed.  In  999,  tite  Umtawnt  of  Bad,  Nieafibunu 
Xiphiaa,  took  tlia  town  ti  PliawTa  and  PaaiUt- 
lava  in  Balgaria  Proper.  But  aa  ettly  aa  1002, 
Samuel  again  ioTaded  Thiaee  and  took  Adciaaople. 
He  waa,  however,  driven  back ;  and  daring  the 
twelve  follow  iag  ymn  the  war  wama  to  have  been 
earned  on  with  bat  little  aneim'  by  ehW  par^. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  andwaa  aignaliied 
an  eztnurdinaiy  aoeosM  of  the  Greekt,  who  were 
oonmanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nic^onu  Xi~ 
phiaa.  The  Bnlgariani  were  rooted  at  Zetoninm. 
Being  incumbered  on  hia  Bareh  in-  a  band  of 
15^000  priMnera,  BaaQ  gave  Htb  «nN  «der  to  pat 
thdr  eye*  oat,  eparing  one  in  a  hindred,  who  waa  ' 
to  lead  one  handred  of  bta  Uind  oompanioM  to  . 
th^  natrra  eouitiy.  When  Samnel  Mwld  hie 
nnhiqipy  waitiota,  thus  mutilated  and  fiUii^  hia 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  aenaeleie  on  the 
gnnad,  and  died  two  dsya  aftowaida.  Bulgaria 
waa  DM  entinly  nbdHed  tai  1017  ud  1018,  when 
it  waa  degnded  into  a  QnA  thoBa,  and  govented 
by  dukea.  Thii  conqoett  eon  tinned  n  provinee  of 
the  Eaitem  empire  tiU  the  reign  of  Inae  Angelui. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  eventi  hy  which  the  reign  at 
Bad  WW  rimliied,  the  moet  remariuhle  wne,  a 
new  revolt  u  Sdeni  in  987*  who  was  made  pri- 
aooer  by  Phocaa,  bat  pecaoaded  hie  victor  to  make 
common  ouue  with  him  apinst  the  emperor,  which 
Pbocas  did,  wbersapon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocaa  in  a  battle,  and  giaaled 
a  fbll  pwdon  to  the  conning  Sckma  [  the  eeation 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  byila  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  a  succearfnl  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1032  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberiaf 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangMona 
motx^  of  Sdenis  ud  PbocM,  the  son  of  Nieepbo- 
fiu  nocM  mentioned  above,  who  rebdled  daring 
the  abaeoce  of  BasQ  in  Iberi%  bat  who  were  qieef 
ily  btonriit  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conqneat  of 
KeUy  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  prepaiaUons,  when  be  died  in  the  month  of 
DecMobsr,  102£,  without  leaving  issoe.  Hia  too- 
eeasor  was  hia  hnthar  and  ofr-rmnt,  Conatantino 
IX^  who  died  In  1038.  It  ia  md,  and  it  cannet 
be  doobted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  ex|^te  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  roonk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  waa  oi  course  ^uch  Raised  b^  the  cleigy ;  but 
he  impoTwished  hii  Bol^eets  by  his  continau  wan, 
whidi  could  not  be  earned  on  withont  heavy  taxes ; 
he  was  besides  very  rapactous  in  accumdatiiig  tres- 
sores  for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enonmia  sum  of  200,000  poonda  of  goU,  or  neariy 
ei^iniBioBpoaBdaatarting>  Zaniiia[Tid.iLp.235} 


moltii^tlMaDm  1^  changing  poonda  into  kdoitat 
hot  this  is  either  sn  esacmoaB  exaggnatioB,  or  the 
error  of  a  eopfist.  Basil,  thoo^  great  as  a  gen*- 
ral.  was  an  onlettered,  ignonnt  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  litentore  yielded  to  the 

Sower  of  the  sword,  (Cedrsn.  p.  Ac  ed.  Puia; 
ItnH,  pi  SOX,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  voL  iL  p^ 
187)  ed.  Parist  Theophan.  p.  458,  Ac  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

BA'Sf  LUS,  the  name  ot  a  fiunily  of  the  Minuda 
gens.  Persona  of  this  name  oceor  mly  in  the  fiiat 
century  n.  C.  It  is  frequently  written  BaaiUus, 
but  the  beat  HSS.  have  Barilos,  which  is  also 
shewn  to  be  the  eonect  form  by  the  line  tS  Latan 
(iv.416), 

£t  Banlum  videre  dneem,"  Ac 

1.  (MiHuciua)  BASiLua,  a  tribane  of  the  sol- 
diets,  savedonderSallainOtvaoe  in  his  campaign 
^ainat  Ardidana,  the  genonl  of  Mitkridatea,  iL  & 
86.  (Appian,  AfiOr.  M.) 

2.  M.  Untvavt  BASiLm.   (Gc  pro  CTawd. 

je.) 

S.  HiMociua  Basuub,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  wns  on  the  Apman 
w^,  and  waa  a  spot  infrmooa  fu  robberies.  (Ctc 
orfvlATiLSi  AatOB.^  Jltbs,p.M,ad.OtalliO 

4.  L.  Mnnjcnm  Baaauii,  the  nndo  of  M. 
Sotrins,  dw  sen  (rf  his  rister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.  (Cie.d0<y:iiL18.) 

5.  L.  MiNUCiUB  BAtHLva,  whose  original  nuse 
was  M.  Satriua,  took  the  name  of  his  unde,  by 
whrai  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caaaaria  Gaol,  and  is  mentjened  in  dtewaragmat 
AmUorix,  a.  o.  54,  and  again  in  53,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  atatimed  among  the  Hani 
for  the  winter  widi  the  command  of  two  legions. 
((Vs.  B.  a.  vL  29,  80,  viL  92.)  He  pnboUy 
eontinaed  in  Oanl  Ull  the  Inakins  out  of  the  dvii 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  oosBBmided  part  of  Caesar's 
fleet  (FkK  ir.  3.  |  82;  Loan,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caeaarli  assaiania  la  n.  a  44,  although,  like 
BratuB  and  others,  he  was  a  peraonal  fnrad  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  fallowing  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  becaase 
he  bad  pa&ished  some  of  them  in  a  barfaarons 
manner.  (Appian,  A  CI  ii.  113,  iiL  98i  Ores.  vL 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero^  to  Baailua,  coa- 
gmtnlating  hnn  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cie.  ad 
Fam.  vi  15.) 

6.  (MiNPCitrs)  Babiluk,  is  attacked  by  Cicere 
in  the  second  Phitii^  (c.  41)  aa  a  feieod  of  An- 
tony. He  would  taerebra  seen  to  be  a  diSerent 
potion  friaa  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Baowaps^),  a  suname  of  Die- 
nySDS  (Hor.  Cbrin.  i.  18.  1 1 ;  Macrob.  SuL  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  explsiiatioua  of  the  Qreeka, 
is  derived  from  fiture^  or  jSa^mi^,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  l&aoe,  and  irfHmee  the  Maenads  thcm- 
sdves  are  oftoi  adied  bamarae  or  fiomariilss.  Tlw 
name  of  this  gannent  agtun  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  lather  the  same  as,  ffa^inpls,  a  fax  (He- 
sych.  f.  V.  fioffaipoi),  ^baj>ly  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-slims.  Otfaen  derive  the  name 
BaasareoB  &«n  a  Hebrew  word,  accordiiv  to  which 
iu  meaning  woidd  be  the  saaie  aa  the  Greek 
TpAynt,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionyans  ia  represented  in  a  long  gannent  whidk 
is  conunoniy  considered  to  be  the  Thmcian  baa- 
n.  [US.] 
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BA88I  A'N  A,  one  of  the  nuMi  of  Jnlia  Sooniu. 
[Bahbunob,  No.  2 ;  SoiMua.] 

BASSIA'NUS.  I.  A  Romut  of  dutinetion  w- 
lected  by  CoostaotiM  the  Ofcst  u  the  hubud  of 
hU  lister  Anattaiia,  uid  deitiiied  fer  the  nuok  of 
Caemt  and  the  gOTenunent  of  Italy,  «ltbotigfa  pro- 
bably nmr  ■ctoally  inreated  with  tlwM  dinitfai. 
Fof,  while  ncigetiUlMii  www  prnding  wMi  Ijauhii 
iwpBCting  the  ntificatkm  of  this  unageBMiitt  it 
WM  diecoTered  that  the  la«t- named  prinoe  had 
been  tecni&j  tunpoing  with  BMnaona,  ud  had 
PMmmM  hnn  to  tem  a  ttCMonable  plot  agaimt 
Ik  brother-in-law  aad  benefiwtor.  CoBrtantine 
pnantly  ezecnted  nngcanoe  m  the  tmitot,  and 
the  diaeoTCry  of  the  pnfidjr  meditated  by  hia  «4- 
leagxM  led  to  a  war,  the  R«dt  of  whidt  ia  neomted 
^wbere.  {Coitn-Aiminn.}  The  whole  hietory 
of  thia  intrigue,  bo  tnlmatiiig  and  important  on 
Bccoont  of  xh.a  momentolu  Mnieqoencee  to  whkh 
it  eTentnaliy  led,  ia  eztreoiely  oberare,  aad  depend* 
ohnoat  txAmMj  Vfoa  th»  Hm^inou  fiigiiHnt 
appended  by  ViMna  to  Ua  edition  of  ABiuanna 
Marcellinoa, 

2.  A  Phoenieiaa  of  humUe  extraction,  who 
norertheleaa  mnnbeted  among  hia  linol  deaccnd- 
aata,  in  the  three  generationa  wfaldi  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  and  four 

Angnilae,  —  Caracalla,  Oeta,  Ehgahalna,  Alex- 
ander Sevenu,  Julia  Dorana,  Julia  Maeaa,  Julia 
Seemiaa)  and  Julia  Mamarai  besidea  having  an 
emperor  (Sept  Serenia)  for  hia  aon-in-law.  Prom 
him  Cararalla.  ElagiAalaa,  and  Alennder  Semna 
all  bote  the  nm  of  BHaknna)  and  we  find  liia 
giand-daaghter  Julia  Soemiaa  entitled  TtairiiM  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inacription  diaeorend  at 
Velitiae  and  pabliaMd  with  a  diaaertation  at  Rome 
in  1795.  (Auieliua  Victor,  £^  c  21,  haa  pre- 
ferred hia  an  expieadon  ued  by 
Dion  Camius,  Ixzviii.  24,  with  vagard  to  Jnlm 
Domna,  we  infer  hia  rtation  in  Uft;  Sea  alao  tha 
geneakcical  taUa  ^eflzed  to  the  utide  Cab^ 
caliaJ  [W.  R.] 

BAgSUS.  We  find  conmla  of  thii  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  yeara  A.  o.  258  and  259.  One 
<rf  theae  is  probably  the  Pompmini  Baanis  who 
nnder  ClandiiiacMH  forward  aa  a  national  mcrifioe, 
beqnse  the  SibylUoe  books  had  dedand  that  the 
Qotha  eenid  not  be  nnqoiihed  anleM  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  ahoold  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  thia  design,  geoeroualy  inusting,  that  the 
peraon  pointed  out  by  the  Pates  must  be  bimsell 
The  whole  ttory,  however,  is  very  problematicaL 
(AureL  Vict.  t.  54  ;  eomp.  JnlnB,  Caa.  p. 
11,  and  Tillemont  on  Cbmdins  II.)     [W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  fonned 
one  of  the  sdect  aide  of  his  poetica]  aasodates, 
and  ae  celelmted  for  his  iambic  lays,  **  Ponticos 
bcToo,  Bassos  qnoqoe  clarna  iambo,"  but  ia  not 
noUced  by  Qnintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  uueBa  he  be  the  Baant  bmOiariy  addreaaed 
by  Propertias.  {El^.  L  4.)  Henoe  is  is  profaaMo 
that  friendship  nay  have  exaggetated  bis  fame 
and  merits.  Oaann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apoleiiia  dte  grammariaa  {De  Ofikyn^tL  |  43), 
that  SaOiu,  and  not  Aueai^  ia  tne  nad^;  in 
the  abon  lina  ban  the  THatia,  but  hia  rcaaonings 
have  ben  wueemti^  combated  W  Wnchert. 

A  aiMMtie  pott,  eoDtai^aaBT  with  Haitid, 
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and  the  subject  <tf  a  witty  op^nun,  in  which  bo 
is  neoamended  to  abandon  snot  tbemaa  aa  Medea, 
Thyeatea,  Niobe,  and  the  fote  of  Tn^,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deocalion, 
^  «.  to  fire  or  water,  (MartiaL  v.  58.)  The  name 
occura  freqaendy  in  other  e|rigiama  by  the  same 
anthor,  bnt  tha  penoiw  ^okan  of  an  ntleriy 
known.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS^  occna  aannl  tinea  in  Uie  ancimt 
antbws  as  the  name  tt  a  medical  wril«,  sometime* 
without  any  praaoomen,  wmetiioe*  called  J^Jim  and 
sometimes  TUUw.  It  is  not  posnble  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  tbeee  paasages  refer  to  more  thiol  two  in- 
dividuals, a*  it  is  eonjeetnred  that  JmUmi  and  TWHw 
are  the  wma  pecaon :  it  is,  however,  otftain  tint 
the  Julius  Bassn*  mid  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.  /f.  xx.  j 
to  liave  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
befen  the  person  to  whom  Oidra  dedicatea  hia 
woA  De  LUtrit  Propriu,  and  whom  he  ealli  KfK>- 
TioTot  B^ffvot,  (V(d,  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassos  Tullius  is 
wd  1^  Oaelias  AnelianttB  {DaMaib.  AmL  iii,  16. 
pi  338)  to  hava  been  tba  fmtd  of  M%e^  lAo  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Bextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xx.)  He  is  mentionod  )n 
Dioseorides  {D»  Mat.  Mtd.  i.  piaet)  and  St. 
i^anins(^ifo.  //bar.  i.  l.|3)*moi^  the  writers  on 
botany ;  and  uvend  itf  his  madieid  Sindula*  are 
preserred  by  Aetins,  Uaicelhis,  Joanna*  Aetoarias, 
and  otheiB.  (Pabric  ^UMk.  Or.  vol.  xiii.  pi  101, 
ed.  vet ;  a  0.  Ktlhn,  AddiL  ad  EUmek.  Mtdk.  a. 
mr.  4%  EMk  bac  iv.  a.  1,  Ac)     [W,  A.  O.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  oemiMndef  of  a  1^ 
under  AnUmifla  Primna,  a.  d.  70,  (TMh  HiA 
iiLfiO.) 

BASSUS,  AUPI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, lAo  lind  nnder  Augustas  and  Ttberio*.  He 
drew  up  sn  account  of  ue  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  woA  upon  Roman  histo^ 
of  a  mon  general  chaneter,  which  was  oontinaed, 
in  tUrqr^  boi^  1^  the  eUer  Plinj.  Mo  frw^ 
nent  m  Ua  conpoationa  ha*  been  pwaarved. 
{Dialog.  d»  OnU.  38;  QnintiL  x.  1,  102,  ftc; 
Senec  Smmr.  6,  xxx,  whkh  pethaps  refrra 
to  a  son  this  individual ;  Plia  H.  2V.  Praet, 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titm.)  It  will  be  deariy  pet^ 
eeived,  upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  ro- 
fcmd  to,  that  PUnj  wrote  a  eantiaHtim  ef  the 
mwial  hiitaT  of  Baaaoa,  and  not  of  hi*  histwy  of 
tin  Oenmn  wars,  as  BShr  and  othcn  have  asserted. 
His  piaenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  {ad  Dialog.  d« 
Orai.  c  23)  rejecU  TlifM,  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viiL  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  PaUwi  is  mora 
likely  to  be  correct  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
fnm  which  we  learn  that  he  waa  a  triomrir  mone- 
talii  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhd,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  ipeaki  (de  Ira,  iii  18)  of  a  BetilicDni 
BasBus  wno  was  pat  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gnla  ;  and  It  ia  supposed  that  be  may  m  the  maie 
aa  the  Betillinns  Caisius,  who,  Dion  Caanna  rays 
(lix.  2&),  waa  executed  by  oommand  nl  Caligula, 

A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECrUUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  qoaestor  in  &  c.  59  (Cic  ad  AU.  ii. 
9),  eapooaed  Pompey'a  pvty  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  hMw  of  the  batUa  of  Phannlia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyn.  Hera  he  mnained  concealed  fer  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  levend  of  his  party,  he  endeo- 
vonred  to  gain  over  aome  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  that  time  goveiDor  of  Syria.  In 
thia  attonpt  be  waa  *uccaas6ili  bat  hi*  dcngn* 
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were  diMOTered  bj  Seztu,  who,  howersr,  fbigaTe 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wiated  to  «dlect  troops 
in  onler  to  aari*t  Mithridates  of  Pergamiu.  Soon 
aftenraidst  however,  Baana  apiead  a  npoit  that 
CaMU  had- been  de&atad  aMd  kiUed  in  Anica,  and 
that  he  hiooMlf  had  been  appointed  goYenior  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seiied  apm  Tjre,  and 
nuTched  againat  Sextna ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  oomiptad  the  aoldien  of  hia  opponent, 
who  waa  accordingly  pat  to  death  by  hia  own  troop*. 

On  the  death  <^  Seztoa,  hia  whole  umy  vnit 
over  to  Brmu,  with  the  exception  of  Mme  tiDopa 
which  wen  winleriiig  in  Apameia  nod  whiA  fled 
to  Cilida.  Baaaoa  followed  them,  bat  waa  snaUe 
te  gain  them  orer  to  hia  aide.  On  hia  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  b.  c  46,  aad  aettled  down 
in  the  atronglf  fortified  town  of  Apamma,  when  he 
maintained  nmuelf  for  three  yean.  He  waa  fint 
bended  by  C.  Antialioa  Vetaa*  who  ma,  however, 
ooinpelled  to  retire  irith  hM%  aa  the  Arabian  Al- 
cluuid<Huna  and  the  Parthiaoa  came  to  the  aaiiat- 
aaoe  <d  Baaana,  It  waa  one  of  the  chamea 
bnnriit  aniiut  Gieen'a  client,  Deitonuu,  that  he 
had  ataiMfld  to  aand  fttcei  to  Bamu.  After  the 
ntnat  «f  Antiatina,  Stodu  Mirena  waa  aent 
^aiaat  Baaana  with  three  U^ona,  bnt  he  too  re- 
ceired  a  npolae,  and  waa  obliged  to  call  to  hia 
aanataooe  Mardns  Ciiipiu,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brought  thne  Iwiona  more,  Witk 
theae  uz  bgiiHia  Hunaa  aad  &iqnu  kept  Baaana 
hedeged  is  Afomia  till  the  amnl  of  Caaritu  in 
Bnrrii,  in  the  year  kfler  Gaear'a  death,  b.  a  4S. 
TIm  tnopa  of  B— ua,  w  well  aa  thoaa  of  Mtmoa 
cad  Qri^Di,  immediatdy  went  over  to  Caiaiaa, 
and  Baaana,  who  waa  unwilling  to  join  Caanna, 
waa  diamitied  umnjaied.  (Dion  Caaa.  xlviL  2S 
— 38  ;  A^ian,  A.  A  iiL  77,  78,  iv.  £8,  59 ;  Ci& 
pn  DnL  fl;  9,  arf  ^  ztr.  9,  xv.  IS,  ad  fim.  zi 
1,  i'Ww.xi.  li^odFam.  xiL  11,  12  ;  Uj.  BpU. 
114,  121;  Veil  Pat  ii.  69  ;  Stnb.  xvl.  p.  752; 
Joaeph.  Jk/.  xiv.  U,  B.J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  givea  {L.  e.)  a  diflerent  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  nvolt  in  Syria  under  Baaaua,  Ac- 
cording to  Appian*a  atstement,  Baaana  waa 
ptnnted  Ommt  commander  of  the  Ic^on  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Jnliua.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himielf  up  to  pleaaun  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  hiffl  ererywbere,  Baaana  rapreaented  to  him 
the  inq^njiriety  of  hia  coodact,  bat  hia  reproofc 
wen  noetved  with  cod  tempt;  and  ahortly  lAer- 
wuda  Sextna  ordered  him  to  be  diwed  into  hia 
preaenoe,  beoaoaa  he  did  not  immediately  cmne 
when  he  waa  ordered.  Hereupon  the  aoldien 
rooe  againat  Sextna,  who  waa  lulled  in  the  tumult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caeaar,  the  aoldien  reiotved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Baaaoa  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAE8IUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flmriihed  about  the  middle  of  the  firat  oeatnry. 
QnwitiBMi  ^x.  1.  S  95)  obiervea,  "  At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horadua  fen  aotoa  dignna. ...  Si  qnem- 
dan  adjicen  velia,  is  erit  Caesiiw  Baaiua,  quem 
nnptf  vidimna :  aed  eum  longs  praecedunt  ingenia 
Tiventinni."  Two  linea  only  A  hia  compoaitiona 
have  baea  pneerved,  one  of  theae,  a  dac^uc  hex>- 
mater  from  tbe  aecimd  book  of  hia  Lyiica,  ia  to  be 
found  in  Priacian  (x.  p.  S97,  ed.  Putadi);  the  other 
ia  quoted  by  Diomedea  (iiL  p.  513,  ed.  Patach.)  a* 
an  example  of  Uoloaaian  verae.  The  liztfa  aatire 
of  Peruui  ii  evidently  addreiaed  to  this  Baaaus ; 
and  the  old  icholiaat  informs  us,  that  he  waa  dee* 
tnjed  alonB  irith  hia  rilln  in  ^  d.  79  by  the  erup- 


tion of  Veanvioa  which  overwhelmed  Heicalaneain 
and  Pompeii    He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caiudua  Baaiua,  a  Roman  Onmmarian  of  un- 
certain date,  the  author  U  a  ahott  ti»ct  entitled. 
"An  Caeui  Baan  da  Metria,"  whidi  la  ^von  ia 
the  "  OmnnHUicM  Latine  Anctoraa  Antiqni**  of 
Putachiua  (Hanov.  1605),  pp.266.V2671.  [W.R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  anmamed  Scholoa- 
ticna,  waa  in  all  probability  the  cnnpiler  of  the 
GbofKMiKU  (rnnrorucd),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
whkh  ia  onaUy  ncribed  to  the  emperor  Cooatan- 
tim  PorpbyngnetL  (a.  d.  911—959.)  Caa- 
unu  Buana  ijipaBn  to  have  conpOed  it  by  the 
commaod  of  tlus  emperor,  who  has  thna  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  wcvk  Of  Baasns  we  know  no- 
tking,  wve  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  bom  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  {Gtopm.  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  woric 
itael^  which  is  still  extant,  consista  of  twentf 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  aut]im,wboae 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list: — Skx.  Julius  Afri- 
can us  ;  Anatoucos  <tf  BMytna  [p.  161,  b^l; 
Appuluub  ;  AuTira  sf  Soli ;  Abibtotslbs,  the 
philoaopher  ;  Damoobboh  ;  Dbhocutud  ;  Di- 
DTHUs  of  Alenndiin;  Ci.ssiua  Dionysius  of 
Utica  ;  Diopiuma  4^  Nicaea  ;  Florbntinus  ; 
Pronto  ;  Hibboclbs,  govemw  of  ffithynia  tmder 
Diocletian  ;  Hiffocbatxs,  of  Coa,  a  vetorinary 
turgeoo,  at  the  time  <tf  Constastine  the  Great ; 
LaoNTiKm  or  Lbohtivi  ;  Nbitob,  s  poet  in  the 
tiBW  of  AlaxBBdcr  Sevenu ;  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria; Pabavus;  PBLAOONiua;  Ptdlbuabdb 
<^  Alexandria  ;  the  bothen  Quintiliui  (Q«tU- 
anus  and  SAaximnt)  ;  Tarbntinuh  ;  Tubownbs- 
TDS ;  Varro  ;  Zoroastbr.  Casiianus  Baaens 
haa  contributed  only  two  short  extncto  of  hia  own, 
namely,  eo.  5  and  86  of  the  fifth  book. 

Tbe  various  anhjeeto  tnated  of  in  die  Geopooica 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  aS  the  difoent 
books,  whidi  an  aa  {bllow :  1 .  Of  the  atnioq)here 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stan.  2.  Of 
general  matten  lypertaining  to  i^ricalture,  and  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  com.  3.  Of  the  various 
agiicultuisl  dutiea  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  mid  the  making  U  oU.  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
cultnre.  IS.  Of  the  onimala  and  luaects  injurious 
to  planto.  14.  Of  pgama  and  other  birda.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  an^iathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horsea,  assea, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheepL  19.  Of  do^,  hares,  deer, 
{ugs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  tiebes. 

The  Oei^MiicR  waa  first  published  at  Voiice  in 
1538,  Svow,  ia  a  Latin  tnnslation  made  by  Janna 
Comirins.  The  Gim^  text  appeared  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  ^el,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  IhRssicanaB  frran  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial libnry  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  htat  at  Iieipaig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8va,,  edited  by  Nicla& 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  tbe  fiiith  m  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immenae 
treasures,  which  had  been  bidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  tieasores 
to  Rome;  bat  Baam%  after  digpiig  about  in efarj 
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direction,  wu  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  deipair 
pot  an  and  to  bia  life,  a.  s.  66.  (Tac  Aim.  xrL 
1—3;  Suet  ATer.  31.) 

BASSUS^  OA'VIUS  or  OA'BIUS,  a  iMmed 
grammaiian,  whose  ammaOarii  and  treatiie  De 
On^ma  Vtriorum  €t  Voeabulorum  are  dted  by  Qc\- 
liu  (iL  4,  iii.  9, 19,  r.  7,  zi  17).  He  n  prababljr 
the  NBM  with  the  writer  <rf  the  work  De  jKu, 
qtoken  of  by  Macntbiui  (Sai.  L  19,  iiL  6,  cotnpaic 
iii.  18),  and  perhapa  to  him  belong  the  Saiirae  alio 
fram  whidi  Folgenttna  Plandadea  qsotca  a  line. 
iSirm.Amtiq.&plio.)  We  haar  of  k  GETias  Ba»- 
■m  who  waa  praefectaa  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Ti^  (Plin.  i>>.  X.  18,  32,  33),  but  thoce  who 
would  identify  him  with  person  mentioDed 
abore  haTo  oToiooked  the  ciicumitaDoe  that  the 
author  of  tha  conunentariea  dedarea,  that  he  beheld 
with  hia  own  ejaa  at  Aigoa  tha  &moua  eqnua 
Seiainia,  iHuch  waa  laid  to  km  belniged  in  auc- 
ceadon  to  Dolabdht,  CMafaia,  and  H.  Antonioa; 
and  hence  it  is  dear  that,  unleaa  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  ineTitable  destntctian 
Tifoa  its  posaetaor,  It  had  likewise  receired  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  erer  alecd  enjoyed  before,  it 
eoaU  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contonporary  of 
the  yonnga  Pliny.  The  praenonien  Gavim  or 
Gabim  hu  in  many  MSS.  been  convptcd  into 
Gaitu  or  Cbtat,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C., 
which  baa  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
bat,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
mek  of  tbe  abamnentioiwd  bodu  may  be  from 
tba  pan  of  a  distiBct  individuaL         [W.  R.] 

BASSU8  JU'UUS.   [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS.  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mmtioiied  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
GmiroveTnae,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Basana  who  was  called  Amau  aOm  when  Qoiit 
tilian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distanguished  by 
bia  BbnstTe  wit   (QointiL  tl  3.  S§  27,  67.  74.) 

BASSU8,  LOLLIUS  (A^AAioi  B<E<nro»),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tanth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Oeimanicus,  who  died  a.  a. 
Is.   (Tac.^Ki.ii.71.)  [P.  S.] 

BASSUa,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Ciceix> 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  5).  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  "  I  am  wdl  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  ao  ia  Buioa  Ladlios  with  his." 
SooM  MSS.  here  have  CmoUm.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  waa  pnmotad  by 
Vitelliu  fimn  the  cuamand  a  squadron  « 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenom,  B.  c.  70 ;  but  dis^)pointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Ve^uuuan.  After  the  death 
of  Vitellios,  Bassos  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tab  HkL  it.  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  ocean  in  an  in- 
•cription.   (Omter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POSfPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  n. 
311,  under  Septimius  Seveins,  and  at  asuboequent 
period  fdl  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cmaltT  of 
Elagabalas,  who  baring  become  eoamonred  of  his 
foir  and  higb-bom  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant (dir^TOMir,  probably  great-grandaugbter) 

M.  Aunlius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  niaiiied  the  widow  with  indecent  baste. 
Tbii  erent  took  plaaa  ia  831. 


The  Bassus  who  waa  governor  of  Myna  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  fitther  or  the  son  of 
tbe  above.  (Dion  Cass,  Ixxriii.  21,  Ixxiz.  5  ; 
Uetodian,  v.  6,  6.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  e^  poet, 
contemporary  with  Sta^u.  Qointiuaii  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  vehemena  et  poeticom 
fait  nec  ipsnm  aenectutc  matortim."  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  [Kobably  signify 
that  he  died  yonng,  befm  his  povren  were  ripeoed 
by  years.  He  is  the  lenoia  Saldna"  of  JuvataU 
one  of  the  Dtunerou*  band  of  Utemy  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufilerings  the  satirist  so  ieelii^ly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  wen 
relieved  by  tbe  liberality  of  Venasian,  as  we  leant 
from  the  diakgiie  on  tbe  decline  <rf  eloquence, 
where  warm  pmiao  is  Jafiahed  on  hia  abilitiea  and 
moral  worth. 

We  ban  not  vran  a  £e^ment  acknowledged  aa 
the  prodncttoo  <tf  thb  Baanu.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  beusteters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  auth«  iS  whiek  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
naoM  ia  said  to  be  prefixed  in  sane  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorfi  rejecting  all  these  suppodtMNis,labouri 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ou^t  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-kaown  leader  of  the  great 
cons^racy  against  Nero.  The  strong  paints  in  tbe 
podtion  are  the  aUndons  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  is  known  to  hare 
been  an  adept  (Vet  SchoL  ad  Jm.  v.  109],  and 
the  references  fay  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicaUe  to  tbe  weltboa  and  wadthy  bard  of 
Cordubfc  Giaating^  bowerer,  thai  Wemaduf  is 
ri|^t  80  br  aa  Pisoand  Lnean  are  conconed,  it  by 
no  means  fiiUowa,  from  the  dmple  fiwt  that  the 
anthor  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
an  entitled,  in  the  abeence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circiunstantial,  to  identifv  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  ia  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  bold  |pod  of  Statins,  Senanus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiera  bdonging  to  the  ranta 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  i:A:Uog.  de  Omit,  cc 
5.  9  ;  Jnv.  vii.  80  ;  Wemsdorf;  PoeU.  Latt.  Mim. 
vol  ir.  p.  i  pp.  36, 72,  75.  236.)        [W.  R.J 

BASSUS.  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  eldw  Seneca.  {Co»- 
frvv.  iii.  16, 17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  dder  Seneca.  (Caiiroo.  L  6,  7.) 

BATALUS  (Bdro^i),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lasdvious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  othera,  an  efleminate  £nte-iwiyer,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demostbenea, 
for  the  latter  is  sud  to  have  been  nick-named  B»- 
talus  on  account  <d  his  weakly  and  delicate  eonsti- 
tution.  (Plut  Dm.  4,  Vii.  X.  Oof.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Ubanins  (  ViL  Dem.  p.  2,  ed.  Reidte), 
Batalus,  the  flnte-^yer,  waa  a  native  of  Rhesus, 
and  the  fiiat  man  that  ever  appeared  oo  the  staoe 
m  women^  shoeS)  fia  wbidi  reoaon  be  was  ridi- 
cnled  in  a  comedy  of  Antiphaoes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  finta-pliver  were  the  same,  or  two 
difierent  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Mcineke, 
Hal,  Crit.  Om.  Graec  p.  333,  Ac)      [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (fttrsui).  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or 
Tna  (Staph.  Bya.  *. «.  ArfpBvsf )^  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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imm,  aoi  motker  rf  lint  and  ErkhUtowiu.  Tbe 
town  of  Batria  in  TroM  ma  biUered  to  hav8  de- 
rivod  it*  name  from  bcr. ,  (Anua,  op.  Emttatk.  md 
Ham.  p.  351.)  TwUet  (ad  LgBopk.  29)  olli  hv 
•  uter  flf  niiiiiiiiTii.  tbe  fetlwr  ToMor  by  the 
njmph  IdM ;  md  in  mother  uuMge  {ad  Lj/eepk 
1*298)  be  alb  the  dttt^tw  of  Tewxr,  who  bbv 
ried  berdeniu,  lh«  nuo  of  Aiiebe,  and  de- 
■cribee  EiidthoDnu  u  her  mb,  end  Dtu  m  bcr 
gnodion.  A  Naiad  of  tho  name  of  Baiek  ocean 
in  ApoUodani.  (iii.  10.  {  4.)  [U  S.] 

BATHAMATIUS  (BiMrm),  the  laadar  of 
the  Cotdutse,  a  QwahA  tribe,  who  kraded  Greece 
with  Brtmnnt  in  &  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brenniu,  Bathanadna  led  hie  people  to  tho  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  Mttled  down.  The  way  by 
which  tbey  ntatned  leceived  from  their  leader  the 
name  trf  Bathmatia;  and  hU  deacendaate  were 
called  BathanatL  (Atheu.  tL  p.  234,  b.) 

BATUYCLES  (BatfMAqt),  a  celebrated  artiat 
of  Hi^neeia  on  the  hCaeander(Heyite,^iii>9.^qri. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  hand  of  artiita  of  the  lame 
town,  who  eonctmetcd  for  the  Idcedaenwaiaaa 
the  celoeaal  throne  of  the  Anydaeaa  ApoUo,  co- 
nred  with  a  gnat  ttoribar  of  baa-r^afa,  and  rap- 
prated  and  Bonnouited  atatnea.  This  thnme, 
the  moet  eoniidefable  won  of  art  of  the  poiod, 
waa  deatised  for  a  atntne  of  Apollo^  whkh  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  oonaiatod  of  a  bnaen  pil- 
lar, Oir^  eabitB  hkh,  to  wUdk  a  bead,  anas,  and 
the  eztnanitiea  of  no  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statne  waa  ■*"^™f  on  the  throne,  and 
not  litlfais  Uko  that  of  Zeoa  at  Olympia,  bowerer 
stnuwe  toe  rnrnWnarinn  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
ataniung  oo  it  must  hsre  looked.  Panaaniaa  (iiL 
13.  S  6)  gives  a  minute  deaoiption  of  the  thnnie, 
or  rather  of  the  tcolptares  upon  it,  aocoiding  to 
which  Qaatremte  da  Qouh^  undertook  la  re  Wore 
it,  and  gan  a  loetan  ^  it  ni  hie  **  Jnpitar  Olym- 
pien,"  on  the  accutacy  of  which  we  cannot  of  ooorae 
rdy  at  all,  conaideiing  the  indistmctneas  with 
which  Patuanias  tpeski  of  the  shape  of  the  thnme. 
It  ii  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  waa  con- 
etmcted  of  wood,  and  conred  with  goldm  and 
iTocy  ^tea  to  reeein  the  baa-nliefa,  or  wrought 
in  uy  other  (K.  0.  MiiUer,  Hamib.  d, 

AniaU.  %  8S.)  The  aaiDe  doabt*  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Qaatremere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Weleker  at  fif^.  (Wdcker,  Zaitekr^  fir  Gnck. 
d,  ak.  Kmuly  L  p.  279,  &c)  Of  the  an  of  Bathy- 
des  we  have  no  definite  statcmenta  of  tbe  andant 
writera.  However,  all  modem  scholars  (Wincfcel- 
mann,  Bdt^er,  VoB^  Qaatremere,  Wdckei,  Sil- 
ligj  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  fiou- 
riued  alMut  tbe  time  of  Stdon,  or  a  little  Uter. 
Thimch  waa  eridcntly  wrong  (EpoAm,  p.  34, 
Aam.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathydos  as  eariy  as 
OL  39,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iiL  18.  8  6),  which  howerer  is  brfiom  being  de- 
cidve.  (Voaa,  M]^  Briefi,  iL  pu  188;  Sillig, 
CkUaL  Artijr.  «.  «,)  [W.  I.] 

BATHYLLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  faToniite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Pyhdeo  of  Cilida  and  Uyin  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  durii^  the  leign  of  AnguMna 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomiauu^ 
which  exdted  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
dasees  at  Rome,  and  finmed  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amnsements  until  the  downfall  rf  tho 
empire.  B&thyllnj  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Fykdaa  wai  pteeBinMit  in  ti^  paiaontfiationa  i 


ea^  had  a  Bsmaoaa  train  of  diaciplea,  cadi  was 
the  fbondn  of  a  achoel  which  tansmitted  hk  tune 
to  snreeeding  generatioiia,  and  eadi  waa  oooaidend 
the  head  of  •  par^  aiMing  the  eitiaena,  resendiling 
in  ita  danelar  tha  faetiana  of  the  Circoa,  and  tho 
rivalry  thus  intfadnaed  atitred  up  aagiy  paaioaa 
and  violent  eaalasta,  which  annetiraes  coded  ht 
ofMi  liet  and  UoodalMd.  The  naton  and  pecafi- 
aritiea  of  these  axhibitiosa  are  explained  m  the 
DitL  ^AiA.  a. «.  PmiBmamm.  (TacJM.i.Mi 
Senec  <^aMt  JUibr.  viL  32,  CbriroK  v.  pcaet } 
Juv.  vL  63;  8<aeL  OUtov.  43;  Dioa  Cmm.  Kv. 
17t  PIbL  j^viiSt  llaenk  iL7;  Athen.  L 
p.  70  ;  Zoaunoa,  L  6  ;  Suid.  t.  v«.'Opxifn*  tod 
*A»yrf»s.>iin.) 

2.  Is  naased  in  the  life  «f  ^igil,  aanibed  to 
Tib.  CL  Dooataa,  aa  **  poela  qoidam  mediocris," 
the  hen  of  the  ^  tns  mm  eote  atnr.  (Vit.  Vii^ 
xvii  I  70.)  [W.  R.] 

BATHYLLUS  (BdlvMM),  a  Pythi^ema 
[rfiiloBopber,  to  whom,  togetbor  with  Bnotinua  and 
Leon  irf  Metapontunt,  Aknuwea  of  Cmtona  [Au> 
MAioM]  addteiacd  hia  treotiBe  oo  Natuml  Philo- 
si^y.  (Du«.  Laoit.  viiL  83.)  [A.  O.] 

BATIS  (Borlj),  the  datcr  of  ^mw,  who 
married  Idoaawoa.    (Diog,  liO&t.  z.  23.) 

BATON  (B^retr),  the  charioteer  of  Amphianraa. 
Both  belonged  to  the  botne  of  Mebmpua,  and  both 
were  swallowed  op  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  of 
Thebee.  Batmi  waa  afttfwaids  woohipped  aa  a 
hen,  and  had  a  MKtaaiy  at  Aigoa.  He  waa  n- 
preeented  on  the  chest  of  Cypsdus,  and  at  Delphi 
hia  statue  stood  by  the  dde  of  that  of  Amphiaruis, 
both  having  been  dedicated  then  by  the  A^vca. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  6.  1 8 ;  Paui.  iL  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  S  4, 
X.  10.  §  2.)  Stepfaanoa  of  Byaantiom  («.ei'ApnM) 
states  that,  after  ^  dia^ipearance  t&  Amphiaaaa, 
Baton  emignted  to  the  town  Hatpyia  in  ll^iia; 
but  Stephmos  leena  to  eonlimnd  hm  the  n^&cal 
Baton  with  the  historical  posoa  meotiMwd  in  die 
following  article.  [L.  S.] 

BATON  (NT  BATO.  1.  The  aon  of  Longuna, 
a  Dalmatian  chiefs  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Maoedtm,  B.C.  200.  (Liv. 
xxxL  2S.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midaUeinsnnectionsinthetugnofAugastua.  lite 
one  belonged  to  the  Dyddiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalm^ 
tiaua,  aud  the  other  to  the  Breudana,  a  Pkonoaiaa 
people.  TheiaaBnwtioQfan^oBtinDalmBtia,in 
i»  D.  6,  whan  Tiberius  waa  mgi^ed  in  hia  second 
Oennan  expeditioa,  in  which  he  was  aoeonpniiied 
by  ValeriuB  MeasaUinus,  the  govenor  of  Dnbnatia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  ^reat  part  of  the  anny  sta- 
tioned in  thoae  oonntnes.  The  examj^  of  the 
Dalmatians  waa  smm  followed  by  the  BtenciBna, 
who,  under  theconunand  their  coantmiu  Bato, 
matched  against  Sitrainm,  \hX  wen  defeated  by 
Caecina  Severus,  tbe  govonor  of  Moesia,  who  Imd 
advanced  against  them.  Maantime  the  Dalnatim 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  waa  nnabU 
to  acGompUsh  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  seven  wound  froa  a  sImm  in 
battle:  udaspatdied  othen,howevar,ineomBand 
of  tbe  tioops,  who  hud  waste  all  the  sea-coest  aa 
for  as  Apollonia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  fbrmidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Qennany,  and  he  sent  Memllinos 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops.  The  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  not  yet  ncorend  mt  hia  wowd,  but  ha 
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Mwtiwlaw  adfUMei  i^uiut  MewUiiiua,  and 
miatA  a  mtorjr  mr  Uiii  t  but  bong  Aoitl  j  after 
oefeatcd  in  bU  ton,  be  fled  to  bit  Brqcbii  naaiv- 
Mke.  The  two  Batoo  now  united  their  foroaa,  and 
took  po— earion  of  th«  mountain  Alms,  near  Sir- 
mimn,  where  th«y  remained  en  the  defiennTe,  and 
taainutined  tfaeauelvea  againat  the  attacks  of  Cm- 
dna  Sevenia.  Bnt  after  Sie  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moeaik  by  the  rava^  of  the  tribea  bixdering 
upon  hia  pnrinoe,  the  Batea,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppoee  tfaem,  unce  Tiberius  and  HosmK 
Una  were  Temaining  at  Siada,  left  their  position 
and  indneed  many  of  the  neighbonring  tribea  to  join 
tbob  Th^  nndertocdE  predatory  incnniona  on 
every  side,  and  auefiiUy  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberins.  At  the  commanoement  of  winter, 
they  marched  into  Macedonia,  bnt  hm  they  were 
deftaled  by  the  Tbncion  Rhymetalces  and  hia  bro- 
ther Ras^poru,  allim  of  the  Romans. 

The  GOatinnanoe  of  the  war  alanned  Anguitna, 
wbs  thaa^  that  it  wm  poipoaeiy  pndonged  by 
Tiberim.  Geimaaims  waa  accordingly  sent  into 
the  diatarbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  frsdt  army,  bat  Tibwius,  it  appears,  waa 
not  realled,  as  he  did  not  retnm  to  Rome  tiU  two 
yeeiB  later.  In  the  campawn  of  this  yew  the  Ro- 
mans accosBidiihed  very  Uttle ;  the  chief  advantage 
uAidi  tbey  pined  waa  the  CMiqneat  1^  Owtma- 
nicna  of  tie  Hano,  a  Ftaneniaa  people;  Next 
yeso-  (a.  d.  8),  the  PannoiiiaDs  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  &mine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  sofiered  some  re- 
veries, they  conduded  a  peace  wiUi  the  Rranans. 
When  the  Dabmtian  Bato  ^ipcaied  before  Tiberias 
to  treat  rejecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  rebetled,  he  replied,  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogi  and  abeplierds  to  take  can 
of  yonr  flocks,  you  weai  vnilves." 

This  peace  was  of  short  dnntioa.  The  fteneian 
Bato  had  bett^rad  to  the  Romaaa  Piuua  er  Pin- 
netee,  one  of  die  foincipal  PaanoniBa  cfaieft,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  soTere%n^  of  the 
Bmieiaiis.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  soqteeting  the 
dengns  of  the  Breneian,  made  war  upon  the  hitter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  htm  to  death.  Thu 
led  to  a  froh  war  with  the  Romaia.  Many  of  the 
Pwmoniana  joined  the  melt,  bat  SQnnns  Plan- 
tins  sabdaed  the  Bnodaaa  and  semal  ethw  tribes ; 
and  Sato»  Meing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
kid  waate  the  country  and  retired  into  Dahnatia. 

At  the  b^inning  «F  the  ftdlowing  year  (a.  d.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberioi  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Oermanicns  remained  in  Dahnatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  pntneted,  ADgnstns  resdved  to  make 
a  Tigonus  eSbtt  to  faffa^  it  to  a  conchisiML  TSw- 
tiua  was  sent  hack  to  the  army,  whtch  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanos,  the  second  nnder  M.  Lepidua,  and  the 
third  nnder  Tiberins  and  Qemaniens,  all  of  whom 
proeecntad  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  tQ 
diflersBt  diieetionB.  Tihuius  and  Oermanicns 
marded  i^unat  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
tn  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
rion,  near  Selonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  sane  timet  unable  to  obtain  possession 
ei  iL  Bato,  howera',  nuMnisting  the  nsue,  en- 
deavoond  to  peiwade  bis  men  to  entor  into  nego- 
ciations  with  Tiberins;  hut,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  RoDMBe  eventual^  to<dt  the  fort  and  rabdned 
(he  graatK-  pact  of  DitaatiB ;  wheteopm  Balo 


oflbtad  to  nuiender  himself  to  Tihwios  upm  pre- 
mise of  pacdui.  This  waa  promised,  and  Bato 
aooompaniod  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
diief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  wind.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  piasests,  which  were  given  him,  ao- 
ooidii^  to  snetonina,  because  he  had  ob  odb 
oecasian  allowed  Tiberius  to  escsfie,  when  he  waa 
abut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(DiouCaas.lT.29— 34,  lTi.l,lfr— 16;  VelL  Pat 
iL  110— 114;  SneLTOuS,  16,20;  Ov.«ri'<Mrf, 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrwr),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  ihetori- 
dan  and  Uatoiian,  who  lived  snbseqaently  to 
Aiatos  of  Sieyon.  (Plat.  15.)  The  ftiQow* 
ing  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  andent 
wrilos;  —  1.  Commentaries  an  Penian  a&irs. 
(lUfwunt,  Strab.  zil  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 
of  Bphesns.  (Athen.  vii  p.  289,  c;  eomp.  Suidos, 
&  V.  nv«ttyipas  Ef^nos.)  S.  On  Tbeiaaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  ziv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymuii  (Athen.  vL  p.  251,  *.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Adien.  x.  p.  436,  L)  S.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SchM.  ad  Pimd.  Idk  iv.  104, 
where  Biickh  reads  Bdrmf  instead  of  Bdwr.) 

BATON  (Bdrair),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flonridted  aboot  280  a.  c.  We 
have  fi^pnenta  of  the  fidhnring  eonediea  by  kin : 
Atrm^it  or  ArrMXef,  tm^ytni,  Mpm^hvt,  Im^ 
t(dvarw'.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  diiefiy 
dedgned  to  ridknile  the  philosophan  of  ttte  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectiy  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  Bdrror,  Bdrrwi',  Bdfar. 
(Pint,  da  Am.  et  AdtU.  f.  55 ;  Stiidas,  s. «.;  £udoc. 
p.  93 ;  PhoL  Cod.  167;  Stobaena,  HerHtff,  zcviii. 
18;  Athen.  ziv.  p.  662,  e.,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  c  XV.  p.  678,  t)  (P.  S.] 

BAIRACHUS  {Bdrpaxm),  a  I^cedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  oS  the  time  of  Anptstos. 
PHny  (H.  N.  utxri.  5.  s.  14)  lektM,  that  Batra- 
diusand  Satu«s(/Vc!jraN((£«n)n<),  who  wen  both 
very  rich,  built  at  tlwtr  own  expense  two  teB)|dea 
in  Rcoe,  one  to  Jupiter  and  tne  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscriptioa  of  the  templee  (maeriptionem 
ipenmUa),  But  being  denied  uis,  they  nnde  the 
figoreo  of  afrog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutkms  of 
the  lonie  centals  (t*  columnanm  tpirit,  ecmip. 
Thiusch,  S^pock,  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  ts 
a  mere  tible  foonded  on  nothing  bnt  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  colomna,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  ocean 
in  the  anciant  poem  "Dine,"  or  innieeatiMu,  as- 
cribed to  ViigO  or  the  gnmimriaa  Valerins  C^, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tatoTB  on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  moat  op- 
podte  opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grave,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considoed  it  to  be  tu 
name  of  a  person.  But  tiiose  who  entertain  this 
latter  omnion'  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant.  Some  believe  Battarni 
to  be  the  name  of  the  perscm  who  had  taken  pos- 
sesskm  by  toum  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dine"  biDents,  and  agunat 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wemidorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  flctitiona 
name,  and  b  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
peih^M  CkUinadm ;  oAna  im^faia  that  Battuns 
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ii  metrif  a  dulectk  Ibnn  for  BHnnu  or  BwwtfBiu, 
a  sunume  of  BaechuA.  Naeke,  lutljr,  ecMiceivet 
Battanu  to  be  the  name  of  a  Blare  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flut«-player,  or  perhap*  a  ihepheid,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  "Diiae" 
on  hia  eatate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  drireo  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
ofnuMis  is  siq^octed  by  something  or  other  that 
oocnn  in  the  poem  itself;  bnt  it  is  imposaitde  to 
elidt  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wemador^  Foet.  LaL  Mm,  iii.  p.  xlviii.  &c; 
Naeke.  in  the  AMi.  Mut.  ii.  I,  p.  llS,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

BATTUS  (Birrot),  a  ahephord  of  Neleus,  who 
saw  Hermea  drirtng  away  tlw  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Ap(dlo.  The  god  pnunised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  aeen.  Battua 
pTomiaed  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermea 
mutrusted  lum  oeTerth^esa,  be  asaoined  a  different 
wpaanuua,  returned  to  Battu,  and  pmniied  him 
a  handaome  preaent,  if  he  would  tdl  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  ApoUo.  The  ahephetd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whovupon 
Hermea  touched  him  with  his  atafl^  and  changed 
himintoaatoaa.  (Orid,  JAt  ii.  688,ftc.;  Anton. 
Lib.  32.)  S.] 

BATTUS  and  tbts  BATTI'ADAE  {Bdrros, 
BRTTidSoiV  kinga  of  Cyrene  during  eight  generar 
tiona.  (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  He*  Oyn- 
nemunty  §  42.) 

I.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  <rf  the  ctJony  frtan 
Them  to  Cyrene,  waa  aon  of  Polymneatna,  a  The- 
taean  nobie,  kia  mother^  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cntaa  princeaa.  (Herod,  ir.  150, 1£5.) 
Byhia  fiidtert  aide  he  was  of  the  Uood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descrait  fran  Enphemus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Find.  PgOu  ir.  17, 
311,  455.  &c;  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  1750 ;  Thrige, 
Ru.  (^rau  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  nid  to  have  been 
fint  caUed  Ariatotelea"  (Pind.  Pftk.  r.  116; 
Callim.  Ifymm.  m  ApoU.  76) ;  and  we  are  left 
entirdy  to  conjecton  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
"  Battua,"  which  he  afterwarda  receired.  Hero- 
dotus (it.  155)  tells  08,  that  it  waa  the  Libyan 
word  tor  "king,**  and  beliaTes  that  the  oracle 
which  commaDded  the  ookudntiMi  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  whh  nfeicnee  to  bia  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  suppoeed  Bttrrot  to  hare  been 
duived  &^  B«rT^>^iit,  and  to  hare  been  ezprea- 
nve  of  the  allied  impediment  in  hia  qwech. 
(Suid.and  Heaych.  *. «.  Barrofifl'tu' ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  i  Strab.  xiT.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  &)  con- 
aiden  ^e  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Bvrc^  the  appellatiim  of  Ciw  ocacnkr  prieiU  of 
]>ion7saa  among  the  Satzae^  (Herod,  rii  111.) 
No  lees  doubt  is  dien  aa  to  the  canae  which  ledto 
the  oolonisadon  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeana,  Battua,  baring  gone  to 
couralt  the  Delphic  oracle  about  tl>e  remoral  of  the 
dij^cal  defect  aboTC-mestioned,  waa  enjmned  to 
bad  a  colony  into  libra ;  while  the  atory  of  the 
Themeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Orinna,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battua 
aa  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  potpose.  In 
either  case,  the  conunand  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  deUy.  (Herod,  ir.  150 
—156.)  According,  again,  to  Menedes,  an  hiato- 
rien,  perh^  pf  Sana  (ap.SeiaL  ad  PM.  Fyih.  n. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3^  15),  Battua  was  driren 
furth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  bnt  to  betalu 
Unaelf  to  tha  cnotinnrt.   Laatty*  tlM  aeoonnt 


Jnatin  ^ziiL  7)  is  a  atnitte  aiiztiin  of  the  two 
storiea  in  Herodotus  with  the  &Ue  of  ApoDo^  lore 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (C<Hnp.  Thrige,  §  17-) 
'Amidst  these  atatements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedienoe  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belirf  in  the  pro* 
tection  of  ApoUo  'A^xVt''""-  (Callim.  Hymn,  a* 
ApaU.  65,  &&,  55,  Ac;  Spanheim,  ad  he,;  comp. 
MtUler,  AM-.  iL  S.  §§  1,  7 ;  Thrig^  19  1 1, 16, 7«.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Then,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  whii^  ptsces  it  about  640  b.  c. 
(Miiller,  OrcAom.  p.  344),  and  from  tlua  point  ^ 
parently  we  muat  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
asrigned  by  Herodotus  (ir.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battua  I.  It  waa  not,  however,  till  after  a  aettle- 
ment  of  two  years  in  die  island  Platea,  and  be- 
tween ux  and  seran  at  Aziris  m  the  main-land, 
that  Chrrene  was  actnaDy  founded,  about  631  a.  c 
(Heiod.  iT.  157, 158 ;  llirige,  g§  22—24),  wfaenee 
Ovid  (/Ma,  541)  calla  Battna  "conditor  tanlat 
Cyirhae." 

Little  farther  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  qipcata  to  hare  been  rigorooa  and  auccuafol 
in  Mumounting  Uie  difficultiea  which  betet  hia  ia- 
fiut  colony,  in  making  the  aoit  of  the  gnat  nataial 
advant^ea  of  the  coantiy,  and  m  nbjugating  the 
natire  tribea,  with  the  asuatance,  it  is  aaid,  of  the 
lacedaemonian  Anchionia,  (Pind.  Pj/lk.  r.  72, 
&c;  Ariatot  op,  SdioL  ad  Aritloplt.  Pint.  926 ; 
Pans.  iii.  14.)  Diodcsna  lella  ua  (Em.  de  Virt  et 
Vil.  p.  232),  that  he  govented  with  the  mildneaa 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king; 
and  Pindar  (PgA.  r.  120,  &c}  celelsates  hia  pions 
works,  and  especially  the  nad  (imipwTi)  Ms, 
comp.  Bockh,  PnU.  Eoon.  </Aiiai»,  hk.  il  c  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sion to  ApoUo's  temple,  also  boiH  by  him.  (Callim. 
I/fmm.  m  ApoU.  77.)  Where  thia  nad  joined 
the  Agon,  the  tomb  of  Battna  waa  phtoed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kinga.  (Pind.  Pgti,  t.  125, 
&c. ;  CatuU.  riL  6.)  Hia  aubjecu  woi^ipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  frinn  Pausanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  drivBn  1^  the  nynph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  AacaaiLAUs  I.  CApK«r(Aa<u)  was  a  son  of 
the  aboTe  (Herod,  ir.  159);  but  nothing  is  reoonled 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  fiw  16  yean,  &  c.  699 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  anmamed  "the  Ham>y,"  ptia- 
dpaUr  from  hia  rietory  orer  Apries  {Bima  i 
Ewo^uM'),  waa  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  dw  third 
king  of  the  dynaaty ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
conaider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arceailaua  I.  and  the  present  Battua,  ia 
founded  on  on  erroneous  punctuadon  of  ir.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  conDdenbla 
duonokoical  difficulties.  (Thri^  S§  S9,  43, 43; 
comp.  rmU  Oar,  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyiena 
received  a  great  acoessirai  of  atrength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  at  Greece,  prindpally  perhaps  from  Pdopon- 
nesuB  and  from  Crete  and  the  other  blands,  whom 
the  stato  invited  orer  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  uiged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  ir.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
Thia  influ  i^paiaDdy'^Tii^  riaa  to  fortfaer  «n- 
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anacliiitaita  m  dte  Ut^aa  tiibett  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  ■niiendered  themfielvea  to 
Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  bii  protecdon. 
A  battle  ouued  in  ^e  t^oq  of  Iran,  a,  c.  570, 
in  which  the  E^yptiona  were  defeated, — this  heing 
the  fint  time,  aconding  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
that  they  had  erer  come  into  hostile  colliaion  viu 
Oredu.  (Comp.  Herod.  iL  161 ;  Diod.  L  68.)  This 
batik  seenia  to  hare  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
in  m  read  in  Herodotas  (ii.  161),  that  Amaus 
farmei  a  marriage  with  I^dice,  a  Cyrenaean  vo- 
nan,  daughter  |«itap«  of  Battus  II.  (Wesaelb^ 
ad  Herod.  I.  e.\  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  colti- 
Tated  fnendly  relations  with  the  Gyrenaeans.  By 
the  nine  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
orer  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod, 
ir.  160,  where  their  twoU  fma  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  i^)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjaetore  of  Thrige^  {§  30),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  oeenpy  the  neighbouing  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  hare  besn  nnmeroos. 
(^nd.  Pytk.  ir.  20,  34,  t.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  IL  it  is  impoeaible  to  settle  with 
exaetDesn  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  670  n.  c. ;  and  it  is  pare  conjeo- 
tora  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thnge, 
to  S60,  or,  with  Bonhier  and  Laidier,  to  5M. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Laidier,  ad  Herod,  ir.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  IL,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
uamed  "the  oppresttve'*  (x*'^'*''')*  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  niMtitnte  a  tjwmj  tot  the 
Cyrcnaean  coiutitaUon,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  <^  Sparta,  It  was  peihaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  conieqneQce  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Ojrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Aneailani,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebeUioa,  sufiered  a  dg&al  defeat  at  Latuon  vt 
LeocoS,  a  jdaee  in  the  region  of  Mannarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  hut  \ij  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  frien^  Learchns.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
howerer,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  Uie  mur- 
der of  bis  assassin.  His  leign  lasted,  accwding  to 
aoDM^  from  560  to  £50  B.  g.  ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Hood.  ir.  160 ;  Diod.  Etc  de 
VirL  a  ViL  p.  232 ;  Plat  tU  Virt.  AftU.  pp.  260, 
261 ;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  "the  lame"  {x^^it),  son  of 
Aroealaaa  II.,  reigned  from  b.  c  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  mm  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyreoaeaas,  weakraied  by  internal  seditiiHis, 
i^nehenaire  of  asaanlts  froo  Ul^a  and  ]^ypt, 
and  distressed  too  perh^s  by  the  consciousnest  of 
the  king's  inefficiency,  inrited  Demomx,  a  Manti- 
nean,  the  advice  of  the  I^hic  oiade,  to  settle 
the  Gonstitation  of  the  dty.  The  oonflicting  claims 
of  the  iwiginal  edonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  doe  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difiicaltieB  with  which  he  had  to  deal  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  he  snbatitated  for  the  old 
divinon  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  priTihgeSi  in  npid  to  their  relation 
to  the  BtfhiKoi,  were  reserved  to  thoee  of  Therseaa 
deaeeot ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cei^ 
tain  selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
|ffiestly  fnnctians  (rt/Ut^  xal  IpoKr^Ku),  with  the 
[tfiTikge  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  jxt- 
mBmej  in  the  eonndl.   Wa  hear  nothing  mon 


recorded  of  Battus  ITL  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  mun  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  {FoUL  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  averthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cynme, — via.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  £unily,  and  the  attunpt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  govemmenL  (Herod,  iv,  161 ; 
Diod.  L  &;  Plut.  L  e. ;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  MiiUer,  Dor. 
iiL  4.  §5,  iiL9.  §  13.) 

6.  AncniLADS  IIL,  son  of  Bottui  IIL  by 
PheretiBH,  tdgned,  aeooiding  to  lluige  (§  S9)i 
from  530  to  about  514  a  c.  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  rrign  be  was  drivcD  from  Gyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recovw  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
takii^c  the  most  cmal  vengeance  on  his  omnias, 
he  ecdeavoored  farther  to  strengthen  himself  bf 
making  submission  to  Csmbyses,  and  stipolating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  n.  c  525.  (Herod,  ir.  162- 
165,  comp.  iil  IS,  91,  ii.  161.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
corery  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  tha  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditiona, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (cmnpL  iv.  16S),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  nbniission  to  the  Peiaians  (see 
ir.  165,  ad  fin.},  he  fled  to  Alanr,  iaag  of  Baita. 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  thm 
slain,  together  with  his  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeons  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod.  It. 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  g§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  <*  die  Handsome"  (6 
mAot)  by  Hetncleides  Ponticui.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.3.f42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  B'>'iMiriiethw 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  &nuly  after  AroeiilBus 
III.,  Intt  this  point  seems  to  he  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (ir.  163)  and  by  Pindar,  (jyi.  ir.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  ue  names 
two  kings  to  have  bmn  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Aroesilaas  1.  and  Battus  "  the  Isme,"  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battos  IV.  «•  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbaUe,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilotu  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  b.  c.  (Herod, 
ir.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  adnusuon  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  I.  e.)  may  seem  to  point 
to  the  preraiawe  there  of  a  ModiA^  policy,  such 
aa  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  rehitive  of 
Arcesihins  IIL  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossihie  therefore  to  assign  anrezaet 
date  either  to  its  beginning  w  its  end.  (Sealhrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  AnccstLAU8lV.,Bon  probably  of  BattusIV., 
is  the  prince  whose  Tictory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  B.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5^  Pythian  odes  \  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Sclu^  npcm  them, 
an  our  sole  anwai^  for  the  life  and  raign  <tf  this 
hut  of  the  Battiadae^  Fkon  tfiam,  even  in  the 
midst  of  bU  the  pruses  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  bad  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  fiirourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  PdiL  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
lidding  himadf  of  the  noblea  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  mun  object  of  Pindar  is  th«  4th  Pythian 
ode  Mcsns  to  hare  been  to  induce  Arcetilauft  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  coone,  and  in 
parocolar  to  recall  Demoi^ua,  a  baniihed  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  liTing  at  Thebei.  (See  espe- 
ciallT  Pgtk.  ir.  468,  ■!  yfy  t»  ^fmr,  k.  t.  X.  j 
Biickh  and  Diieeii,  ad  loe.)  It  ii  farther  probable 
(Thrige,  §  45X  that  tlu  **  HenMilm**  in 
the  Cyrenaie  Pentjqxtlia  (afterwards  called  >*  Bere- 
nice "  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemj  Eaergetee)  waa 
founded  by  Arceailani  IV^  with  the  view  of 
iecnring  a  retreat  for  hinuelf  in  the  e?ent  of  the 
■occewfol  rebellion  of  his  mbjecti.  It  is  not 
kaowu  wbediw  ba  died  by  violence  or  not ;  but 
after  Ma  death  nnrakj  vas  aboliihed,  and  hia  son 
Battns,  who  lad  fied  to  Heaperides,  ns  there 
nnrdered,  and  bis  bead  was  thrown  into  the  tea. 
Various  date*  have  been  assigned  for  the  condonott 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
ootain,  except  that  it  could  not  hare  ended  bdbre 
B.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Areeailaiu  IV.  won  the 
chariotzaee  at  Olympia,— nor  after  401,  when  we 
bear  vt  vitdent  aedittoiu  betwoen  die  Cyreueaa 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xir.  34 ;  AristoL 
i>oU.  Ti.4,  ed.Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  idaoe 
the  commencenmit  fk  popular  govemmcDt  about 
450.  (AuCytwMMiiMn,  §$  24,  45,  46,  48 ;  cmnp^ 
MilQer,  Dar.  iiL  9.  $  13.)  The  &ther  of  Callim*- 
dins  waa  a  Cyienaaan  of  the  name  of  Battns 
(Suidaa,  §.  v.  KaMJimxu)i  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  "  BatUadee,"  seems  to  have  elaimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (CaUim.  Hymn  m 
JpolL  65,  ^  37  i  Orid.  ii.  367  i 
CatiilL66.)  [E.E.] 

BAUBO  (BovCrf  or  Bagm\  a  mythical  woman 
of  Elensis,  whom  Heayehios  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter;  but  the  common  story  nms  thus  ; — on  her 
wandnings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  receired  her  hoqtitaUy,  and 
offiued  her  something  to  diink ;  bat  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  moch  under  the  jnfUience  of  grief, 
nfbsqd  to  drink,  Baabo  made  Midi  a  atiange  ges- 
ture, Uiat  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  CbAori:  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  h^n,  wfaidi  Clemens  Alnr. 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchus  made  an  indecent  gea- 
tsre  at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Amobius  {Adv. 
Omt  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clamaia,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  laccbss, 
who  is  othwwisa  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  pUce  here.  The  different  stories 
conoeming  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be-inTeations  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  gjnog  n  mjrtbical  oigin  to  the  jokes 
in  whien  the  women  vaad  to  indolge  at  the  mtiTal 
of  this  goddess,  [Abcalabus  and  Ascalapbur, 
No.  2.]  [L.  a] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admiHion  by 
evei7  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
fausfasnd  Philemon  woe  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucji  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jainter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Aftt  viii  620-724.)        [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS  (Boiwfr),  a  Greek  poeteai,  who  is 
called  a  disc^  of  Sappho.   She  was  a  native  of 


Tenoa, and  a fiiend of  Erinna.  Shediedatayontb- 
fnl  age,  just  before  her  maniwe,  and  Eiinoa  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epita^  upon  her  wbidi 
is  still  extant,  and  wbidi,  together  with  asotfier 
bigmsnt  of  Erinna,  OMtatna  all  we  know  about 
Bands.  iAmtlnl.  Or.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Becgk,  Pott. 
iMt.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VinS  and  UAE^IUS,  whoae  names  ham 
beoome  a  l^wofd  tS  scon  fisrall  jaahns  andmn- 
levdent  poetasters,  owe  their  nrariaUe  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  th^  diq^yed 
towards  the  riatng  genius  <»  the  most  dulinguiuKd 
of  their  Gontemporaries,  end  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  wdi-knewn  Une  of 
Virgil  {EcL  iii.  M) ;  **  Qui  Barium  non  odit  ameC 
taa  carmina,  Maevi,"  the  Epode  rf  Honoe  whei« 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  shqi 
whidi  bore  **rink  Maevius"  as  ita  tra^t,  and  a 
caustic  e^gram  by  DiMnitiaB  Harsna,  in  i^^h  om 
and  prolwbly  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Uptm  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  hare  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vina,  "  Ifaerioa  et  Bavins  pesnmi  fiiannt  poetask 
inindei  tam  Hotatio  qaam  Vir^Uo,  node  Haratias 
Epod.  X.  etc**  and  ^un,  upim  the  **eerite  hoidea 
campis,"  in  Gtorgio.  l  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes,  "  sane  reprehenaas  VirgUins  dicitnr  a 
Bavio  et  Haerio  hoc  versa 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat,'* 
from  which  it  would  iqipear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  fbim  of  a  poetioL  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  ji^t  nndertakhin.  FUlaimina,  in  his  ei^on- 
tioo  of  Uie  third  Edogne,  met  giving  the  same 
account  of  tiiese  personages  as  Serrias,  adda,  that 
M.  Bavins  was  a  **  curator,**  a  deaigDation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  foct 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St.  Jemne,  m  the  Eosebian  wooicie,  records  tiMt 
M.  Baviua,  the  poet,  stigmatised  br  ^^rgO  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  niird  year  of  tfiB 
hundred  and  eigbty-uxth  Olympiad,  that  is,  aa35. 
Porphyrion  {ad  Hor.  SU.  iL  3.  239)  trils  us,  that 
Maevks  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Aesi^us  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ;  the  old 
Sdiofiast  pnblisM  by  Longinns  {Epod.  x.J  ob- 
sema,  "  MaevioB  poeta  fnit  inimicus  Honu),  ob- 
trectatw  certe  omninm  Timum  doetonun,  ipse 
■ectator  vocnm  antiqaarum,"  and  an  eariy  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maerins 
is  tiie  persm  there  spoken  of  iriio  lampomied  the 
Atheniana,  was  thnwii  into  prison  in  oonsaqnence, 
and  starved  to  death ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  anxHig  acbolan,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  indiridnal  actually  refeired  to. 

To  one  or  othn  of  these  wmhies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  phiyed  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  refaearsiiu  the  first  book  of  his  Geor- 
gica,  having  duuMd  to  make  a  panaa  after  the 
wooda 

Kudu  am,  lere  nodna— 
some  one  cf  the  audience  csmpleted  the  verse  by 

exclaiming 

— habebis  frigore  felxeiiL 
And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  AM- 
bueoliea,  two  pastomls  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
npon  the  Edogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Dimat  ru.  Vvg.  vii.  {28,  xvi  §  61 ;  Weicbert, 
Poet.  Lot  Reliqu^  &c  p.  308,  &c)        [W.  R.] 

BEBIUS  MASSA.  [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE  {MpiKii),  one  of  the  Danaida, 
whom  ApoUodonis  (il  l.  I  &)  calls  Bryoo,  and 
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from  wlioni  tha  B«bryee«  in  Bithynia  wen  be- 
lieved to  hare  derired  their  name.  (Eiutath.  ad 
Diotgn.  Perieg.  806.)  Othcn  lunraMr  derived  the 
Bel»yeea  bum  a  han,  Bebtyx.  (Stmll.  Bys.  t.  tt. 
BrfpJ.-*.)  [L.  8.] 

B£DAS,  a  •cnlptor,  the  eon  and  papil  of  Ly^ 
H^Ds,  icalptared  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxrir.  8.  19),  prohaUy  Uie  original  of  which  the 
&ie  bronse  statne  io  Balin  is  a  copy. .     [W.  I.} 

BEGOE,  an  Etmseau  nymph,  who  was  beliered 
to  have  written  the  n/WfntWtomm,  probably  the 
art  oi  purifying  places  which  had  beoi  stmck  by 
lightning.  This  religioiu  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  tem|da  <rf  ApoUo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
booka  and  the  OKmiaa  n  the  MaicaL  (Serr.  ad 
Am.  tL  72.)  [JL  S.] 

BBLENUS.  [Abulio.] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (BiKws^  Uktuvt), 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  accoont  of  Ctesiaa,  is  said, 
in  amjanctioa  with  Arfaaces,  the  Mode,  to  hare 
onrtbnwB  the  old  Aiqriian  empire.  [  Arbacbs.] 
Beiasis  afterwards  recairad  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Aritacea.  (Diod.  ii.  24,  dtc  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  Bf^LGIUS  (Bikyws),  the  leader 
of  that  dinaion  of  tha  Qanlish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illjnia  in  &  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  whidi  Pto- 
lemr  Centnma,  whs  had  then  the  saprooe  power 
in  Macadimia,  waa  killed;  bat  Ganli  did  not 
fidlow  op  thrif  Tietoi7,  and  the  real  of  Oieaoa  was 
Mfmxtd  for  a  timib  (Pans.  b:.  19.  S  ^  i  Jnt^ 
xziT.  5.) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  is  BM-bear,  ScUronie 
far  "White  Prince*'),  ramarkabla  as  being  the 
naatest,  if  not  the  coly  great  general,  whnn  the 
BynntiBe  enipiie  ercr  produced.  He  was  bora 
about  A.  D.  50fi  (comp.  Procop.  Ootk.  i.  5,  Pen.  i. 
12)  at  Oermania,  atown  of  lUyria.  (Procop. Koad. 
i.  11,  deAtdif.  iv.  1.)  His  pnblic  life  is  so  moeh 
mixed  up  viUi  ^  histMy  of  the  times,  that  it 
Bead  not  lien  be  given  except  in  ontline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  lic«iUonnieaB  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Seoet  Histoiy  of 
Procopius.  He  first  a{ipeara  as  a  yoong  man  in 
the  aerriee  of  Jiistinia&  under  the  empem  Justin  I. 
A.  n.  £30-637  (Pmap.  Ptn.  L  12%  and  on  the 
•eeemn  of  the  feimer,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armim,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Pep. 
Bian^  A.  D.  529-532  (Procop.  Part,  i  15—21); 
shortly  afttf  which  be  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  bat  of  low  biftb  and  mor^ 
and  Allowing  the  pntfeiuon  of  aa  aetiesa.  (Ptoeop. 
NiA  Arm.  4, 6.) 

The  two  mat  Boenei  of  his  Ustory  won  the  wan 
against  the  Vandals  in  Afria,  and  against  the  Os- 
trogoth i  in  Italy.  > 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  was 
qwedily  ended  by  tha  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
lure  of  the  Vandal  king,  GMimer,  and  the  fiul 
OTcrthnw  irf  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
AfHca.  (Pncop.  Viml.  1 11,  iL  a)  His  trinmph 
in  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantintnile,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  snBoe  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
capdres  was  the  noble  OeHmer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  Tenels  of 
the  temirfe  of  Jeraaakm,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rcnna  to  Carthage  Oenseric.  He  also 
(alone  of  RooMn  dtiMau  besidea  Bwufiwiiis}  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
nrerse  (Cedrenns,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.535, 
was  inaugurated  wiih  fftmt  splendour  as  ooniul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  howem  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  npubli- 
can  forms,  (Procop.  Vamd.  iL  S.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  cntsisto  of  two  acts,  the  fttft 
(a.  o.  535—540),  the  secmd  (a.  d.  544—548]; 
The  first  began  in  the  daums  Iidd  by  Jnstiniao  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatna.  It  was  marked  by 
Belinriua's  conquest  of  Sidly  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  hia  auocesafhl  defence  of  Rome  uainst 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Qotha, 
Vitigea  (Maich.  537— Mneh,  538),  and  by  the 
captara  tt  Bavenna  with  Vitima  himself  Dec.  539. 
(Piocop.  OctL  i.  5,  il  30.)  He  waa  then  recalled 
1^  the  jcakniay  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Gotk.  iil  1.) 

The  inteml  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  1^  his  defence  of  tlw  eastern  fion^ 
against  the  uraads  of  the  Persians  under  Nnshirvan 
or  Chostoes  (541—543)  (Procop.  Ptrt.  i.  25],  from 
which  he  vu  again  roctklled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empresB  Tbeodoia,  and  of  hii  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submisMon  to  bis  wife. 
(Piooop.  HM.  Aram.  3,  4.) 

Tha  second  act  of  the  Gothic  vno;  which  Belin- 
ritta  nndtttook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  nvolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totik,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Golk.  iii.  2—9.)  Belisariua,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  aiega  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, snd  when  they  left  the  dty,  recovered  and 
successAilly  defended  it  againat  them.  (Procop. 
God.  iil  13—24.)  His  career  waa  again  cut  short 
by  the  intoiguea  m  the  Bjrsantiae  court,  and  after 
a  brief  camp^gn  in  Lucania,  he  ntnmed  from  Italy, 
A.  o.  548  (Prooop.  Golk  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Uie  Oatrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravoma.  (Proosn.  OxL  it.  21— 35.)  (a.o.549 
—554.) 

TbelaatvictoiTof  Belimriiu  waa  puned  fai  re- 
pelling an  imvad  ot  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  55S. 
(AgaUL/fu&T.15-20{  TheopbiiCB,pfkl98,199.) 
la  A.  D.  583  he  vras  accused  m  a  conspiracy  agninit 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  aequea- 
tered.  All  that  is  certain  after  this  js,  that  be  died 
on  the  ISth  of  March,  a.  d.  665.  (Theophanea, 
pp.  160, 162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  bis  life  is  preserved 
to  OS  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — W  the  feet 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  hia  aecre- 

a (Procop.  Pen.  i.  12),  and  hansg  publiahed 
a  public  and  private  hiitory  of  the  times — 
the  drnmtstances  of  his  di^^ace  and  death  are  in- 
vdved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  feme  been  almost  edipsed  by  ro- 
mance. Tbia  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procojuns  and  Apatbiaa 
before  the  event  in  qnestioD ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alcmann)  feUovrs  the  story  of 
Jolm  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanea  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  waa  merely  impriaoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  [a.  d.  663,  564)  and 
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reitmed  to  his  faonoars  ngfat  month*  before  hb 
deitii  i  whiUt  Lord  Makon  in  hu  recent  life  <rf 
BeliMiiiu, Ml  the  withori^  atmwMajmiaM  wtiter 
of  ^  eleTenth  oentoij,  and  at  tuitan  in  &e 
twdfth  oentorj,  fau  endearoiired  tA  lerm  the 
•torj  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  hsaded 
down  by  tradition  in  Conetanttaople, — which  wme 
then  tnmiferrad  in  the  fifteenth  eentniy  to  Italy, 
— and  which  hae  beoome  ao  famous  thnngh  the 
Fiendt  nananee  of  Mamontal,  that  hia  ejea  were 
put  oat,  and  that  he  paaeed  the  nnainda'  of  hii 
life  Ntting  in  the  atreete  of  Conataiitinopla  and 
big^ng  in  the  word*  preaemd  in  tiw  metrical 
narratiTe  of  Tietxe*. 

The  itatne  in  the  ViOa  Borgfaeae,  in  a  sitting 
postore  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
M  BelisBriBs,  has  sioce  the  time  of  Winkdmann 
been  generally  conjectored  to  reineaent  Angnstns 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemens. 

In  person,  Belisarins  was  tall  and  huidsonw. 
(Proeop.  OoA,  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
gnidicd  as  well  by  his  personal  {oowess  and  his 
unconqonable  presence  M  mind,  as  by  the  lapidi^ 
and  comprebensiTenesi  of  his  moTementa,and  alsoas 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  eSected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resonnes.  Hia  campaigns  bnn  an  en 
in  military  histoiy,  as  bring  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  loldiar  under  the  inflnenca  of  Chris- 
tianity (nir  that  he  confonned  to  ChriMianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodomiu,  Proeop^  HiM.  Artam.  1.) ;  and  it  B  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigoroas  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Gotk.  L  28,  Vand.  i  12, 
16)  with  bis  Gonuderate  humanly  towards  the 
eonqneied,  and  (especially  in  contrast  viA  the 
eariier  spirit  of  Roman  nnenls)  his  fiabeanmce 
towards  his  enemies  proeop.  VtmdL  i.  IS,  17, 
GoA.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  ho  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  Inava ;  hot  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  CKUMm  **eidier  bdow  or  above  the  cha- 
neter  of  a  man,"  was  the  patience  widi  trtiich  he 
endured  his  rivals'  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itietf  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caaaed  him  it  the 
neigfat  of  hie  socoeio  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Afnca,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (  ffbnb,  vtd.  iL  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seTen  genmla  in  the  histwy  of  the 
worhl  who  have  daswvsd  a  crown  without  wearing 
iL 

In  his  two  vices — the  anrioe  of  his  later  life 
(Procopi  HM.  AnoR.  5],  and  his  vzorionsneaa — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlboroogii,  except  so 
fiv  as  the  great  Saish  was  saperior  to  the  in&mous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantine  (Procop.  itid,  \), 
A.  D.  fiSfi,  the  persecntimi  of  his  ateiHsai,  Pbotias 
{fbld.  1-9),  A.  D.  MO,  and  the  d^ooUni  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  trf  Vigilius, 
A.  n.  537.  {Goth,  i.  2fi.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joonnina.  (Praoop.  Hitt.  Anxm.  i 
6,  OoO.  lii.  30.) 

The  effecU  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mau  of  ancient  litentore  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West;  both  of  which,  butfivfais^i- 
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peannce,  must,  hamanly  qieaking,  hav«  paished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  faarhaiiaBa.  2.  The  tiiady 
anppOKt  ginn  to  die  caaso  of  the  onkidox  bidi  in 
the  Weaten  eoi^  at  the  ciina  of  its  greatest 
oppKarion  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  ef  the  Oolhs 
and  Vandab  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  inAuion  of  Bysutine  ait  and  ef  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  rains  of  the  Ottn- 
gothic  Ungdem.  4.  The  ■nbalitntian  of  Qy- 
Botioe  tar  the  Vandal  daasinkn  in  Africa  and 
^cOy,  and  the  consequent  prepaimtiMi  for  th«r 
flitnn  submission  to  the  Mohsmmedan  conqnenm. 
and  their  permanent  descAation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  nado  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declimng  emirire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  hnnee  a  warlike  and  Ttgonna  na> 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  tfie  ItfiB  of  Belisarina  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bolgarian  war,  Aga- 
tiuas(v.l&,20)andTheo^uiKs(iip.  198,199);  and 
for  his  death,  tiioae  mentiMied  uovc^  In  modem 
times,  the  chief  anthori^  is  OiUm  (ec  41  and  43); 

Mahon's  lift  i/  BJimnm,  in  iritieh  sev<nml 
inaecnncies  in  (Hbbon's  acooimt  are  pmnted  oat ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  m  the 
Wiener  JaJtriSdmr,  by  Von  Hammer.  tA.P.&I 

BELLE'ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 
{Bt\Xtfefm-  or  BoXA^po^Amit),  praperiy  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  <^  Uie  Cmrmtniaa  king  Glan- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  gnndson  of  Si^^ihii*. 
(Apollod.  i.  9. 1 S ;  Hon.  IL  vL  155.)  According 
to  Hyginns  {Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  OL  xm.  S6y, 
he  was  a  son  of  Poeeidou  aitd  Enmnede.  He  is 
said  to  hare  received  the  name  BdWropbon  or 
BaQanphoDtaa  fton  having  dain  the  nobk  Corin- 
thian, Bdkni.  (Taeli.adi^e(if)A.  17;  Baatath. 
Horn.  p.  6S2.)  Others  idated,  that  he  had  skin 
his  own  brother,  Deliades,  Peiren,  or  Akamenes. 
(Apc41od.  ii  3.  S  I,  ^)  In  order  to  be  pur^wd 
fixmi  the  murder,  whichew  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hm ;  bat  htt  ofien  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  aocuied  him  to  hur  hns- 
buid  of  having  made  improper  propoaals  to  her, 
and  innsled  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus, unwilliiw  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  lus  htherin^aw,  lobatea,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  scailed  letter  i&  which  the  ktter  waa 
reqnested  to  put  the  yotUHt  nan  to  death.  lohatea 
aoeordingly  sent  him  to  kSK  the  monster  Chimanm, 
thinking  tiut  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pcgasna, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaen  from  on  hig^  with  his  arrows.  lobatea, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  oat 
again,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  ngiintt 
the  Amasons.  In  these  contests  too  he  waa  vio> 
torions ;  snd  when,  on  bis  return  to  Lycia,  he  was 
■ttscked  by  the  Iffsvest  Lyoans,  whom  lobales 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  pupose,  Bellen^hra 
slew  them  aU.  lobataa,  now  soaing  tfuU  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  hini 
the  letter  be  had  received  from  Proetos,  gave  him 
his  daogfater  (Philonoe,  Anticleia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successw  on  the 
thnme.  Bellerophon  became  the  fiuher  of  Imnder, 
Hippolochus,  and  Laodameia.  Hen  ApoUodoras 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vL  155 — 202)  diffiirs  in  some  pcnnts  from  that  of 
ApoUodc^ni,  describes  the  hOer  period  of  Bdlen- 
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phn^  Ufa  Mlf  by  mjingj  that  he  dnw  upon  Uiii- 
■df  Aelutnd  the  gods,  and,  nnsuined  by  grief, 
vmdtnd  lonely  thioosh  the  AInui  field,  av<^diiw 
tlw  pMlu  of  men.  We  mnst  hen  remark  with 
Eusttthiiu,  that  Hinaei  know*  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  ChinMen  with  the  help  of  P^anu, 
whidi  mutt  therefore  be  tegaided  tn  all  probdulit; 
u  a  later  embdliibBunt  of  the  atoiy.  Th*  mi- 
ner iniriiidi  he  dettn^ed  thflChimaem  ii  thnsde- 
Ktibed  by  Tutzes  (Lc):  be  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  hii  lance,  and  thnut  it  into  the  fire-braathing 
month  of  the  Chimaeia,  who  wat  aeoordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  Accor^g  to  othen,  Bellero- 
phoD  WM  auiited  by  Athena  Chalinitia  or  Hippia. 
(Paai.  iL  1.  1 4;  Find.  L  a;  Stiab.  viiL  pL  379.) 
iimae  tiaditioQi  itated,  that  he  attempted  to  rke 
with  Pegaoia  into  heaven,  bnt  that  Zeu  lent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegastu  lo,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  becane  buae  oc  Uind 
m  cotMeqaenee.  (Find.  ItA.  viL  44 1  SchoL  ad 
I^MOlxiii.  130;  HombCbnii.  IT.  11.26.)  A 
pecnGar  itory  idnxit  BeDerophon  ia  related  by  Plu- 
IMCL  (De  VirL  MmL  p.  247,  &c)  Bellenphon 
WW  wonhipped  a*  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
UKtoary  near  the  town  in  the  typreaa  grore, 
Cnmeion.  (Pau.  iL  2.  {  4.)  Seenea  of  the  ttory 
of  BeUmplwai  mn  frequently  KpreMOted  in  in- 
cient  wtrita  of  «t  Hia  eonteat  with  the  Cfafanaera 
wu  teen  on  the  throite  of  AwydM  (ii.  18. 
i  7),  ud  in  the  mtibole  of  tha  Ddphie  temple. 
(Eoripi  Ion,  208.)  On  coins,  gemt,  and  naei  he 
a  oAm  leen  fighting  against  tlw  Chimaens  taking 
leave  of  Ptwtas,  taming  PegaiUB  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  falling  from  him.  But,  until  the  ncent 
diHOTCiiea  fai  Lyeia  by  Mr.  Fellowa,  do  rqmaent- 
stioD  of  Bdlerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
wBi  known ;  in  Lydan  icnlptiues,  however,  he  is 
Men  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
is.  [Comp.  Chihaua  and  PiOAarB.]     [L.  &] 

BELLERUS.   [  Bxllsbopbon.] 

BELLIEn^US,  Uie  naae  of  a  fai^  of  the  Au- 
ras gens.  The  wwd  is  sometimeB  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Annius)  Billibnus,  praetor  tn  b.  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  apinst  Ju- 
gnrdia  and  Bocchua.  (SaU.  Ji^  104.) 

%  C  AumuB  BiLLiBHva,  one  of  tlie  I^atea  of 
M.  FoDteina  in  Gallia  NarbonouiB,  B.  c  72.  (Cie. 
pro  Aaf.  4.) 

3.  L.  (Aintnis)  BaLLiSMua,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  LDcietins  Ofella, 
who  attonpted  to  obtain  the  eentolihip  contrary  to 
SoJls'i  wisn.  Bellinins  was  condemned  in  a.  c  64. 
(Atom.  M  Toff.  Camd.  p^  92,  ad.  Onlli ;  oomp. 
Appian,AC.i.I01.) 

4.  L.  (Aknidb)  BsLLiBNua,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preeeding,  vhoae  house  was  burnt  down  afier 
the  murder  of  Coesu*  in  a  c.  44.  (Cic  PkiL  ii  36.) 

5.  Bbllibnus,  originally  a  slave,  bom  in  the 
haij  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
Imn  with  aganiaoB  in  B.a  49,  vbete  h«  put  to 
death,  in  eonaequenoe  of  a  Mun  of  money  whidk  he 
hod  received  ftom  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
Disn  of  noble  rank  in  uie  town,  and  a  friend  of 
CaeiarV  Thereupon  the  Intemeliana  took  up  arms, 
and  Caeliua  bad  to  march  to  the  town  wiUi  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  inaoirection.  (Cic  ad 
Fim.  viii.  Id ;  compL  xvL  22.) 

C  BELLIE'NUS.adistinguished  Roman  ontor 
and  iniist,  who  was  ^vented  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Menus  from  attain- 
iag  the  coonlihip.  (Ck.  Bnd.  47.)   He  ia  mp- 


posed  by'Ttietunia  (CbsMk  P.  L  p.  90)  t«  be  Ae 
■me  penoa  with  C  Aanitfa  Belbmos  mentioned 
dwve  [Ne.  8],  bat  Emesti  (Ooe:  Ck.)  teoudiatea 
tiiia  coigeetiii%  as  not  easily  neoncilei^ie  vrith 
dates.  [J.  T.  0.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
ptieoner  by  the  pirates,  about  B.C.6A  {VlaUPomp. 
24 ;  comp.  A|q^,  MUkr.  93),  may  periuiM  be  » * 
false  reading  for  BellienaB. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  ia  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
loua  was  a  Sabine  dlrinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  lettleis.  She  is 
freqoently  mentioned  by  tbe  Roman  poets  as  the 
eompaittOD  of  Mais,  ot  even  a*  bis  sister  or  hia 
wife.  ViigQ  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Aen.  vuL  703 ;  Lucas, 
Pkm.  vil  569;  Hont.  iu  3.  223.)  The 
Biain  object  for  which  BeUona  was  wonhipped 
aad  infdcadf  was  to  grant  a  wariika  i^t  and 
withnwaim  whidi  no  enemy  could  resist ;  aad 
it  was  for  this  reason,  far  she  had  been  wo^ 
dipped  at  Bene  from  eariy  times  (Liv,  viiL  9), 
that  in  &  c,  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnitea,  Appiua  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  ^  Bellima,  which  was  aooofdin^ 
•Kctad  in  tbe  Gampna  Martint  doae  the  Ciirau 
Fbmmmu.  (Liv.  x.l9i  Ov.  vi  201,  &c) 
This  temple  anbeegoectly  became  of  great  pc^itical 
importased,  far  in  it  the  senate  amembled  to  give 
andieace  to  foreign  ambaasadors,  whom  it  was  not 
diou^t  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  Rtomed  from  a  campum  foe  which  they 
elainwd  the  honour  of  a  trinim,  and  on  other  oe- 
carirai.  (Lit.  xiviiL  9,  xxx.  SI ;  Diat  rfAmt.  g,v. 
Ltjfotiu.)  In  front  of  the  entnnc«  to  the  temple 
thue  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declamtiona  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies'  countiy,  and  the  inllir  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  dedantion  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, BO  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontin 
of  the  enony^  country.  (Ov.  Fad.  vi  205,  &C| 
Serv.  arf.^ea.iz.53;  LiT.L33;  DieLefAMLa.v. 
FetiabM.)  The  priests  of  Belloaa  were  called  Bet- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  waHike  enthu- 
siasm. This  aurifice^  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  men  MjBi3bd&t  act,  took  tdace  on 
the  24th  of  Maich,  which  day  was  called  </«« 
xK^niMt  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  L  565 ;  Martial, 
zii.57;  TertulL .<4/)o%.  9;  I^utant.  i. 21;  cooip. 
HeindorC  ad  Nor.  Sat.  i  e,;  Hartung,  Dfs  Hal^. 
der  Aomer,  ii.  p.  270,  &c.;  C.  Tiesler,  De  BelUmat 
Onitm  et  &UTW,  Beriin,  1842,  6vo.)       [L.  S.j 

BELLOVE'Si;&  [AifBioATUs.] 

BELUS  (B^i).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Euiywnne.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aqiyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  onceatiat  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  sevanl  eastern  nationa,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  traniphuited  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Ap(d- 
lod.  iL  1.  §  4 ;  Died.  L  28 ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  L  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cypru 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Virg.  Am.  I  631 ; 
Serv.  orf  .4m.  L  62S,  646.)  [L.S.1 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  wu  the  leodur 
sf  the  pleb>  ia  their  Mcesnon  to  the  Sacred  Moon- 
tun,  B.  c  494,  and  wu  afterwuds  one  of  the  first 
teibnnes  of  the  plebi  elected  in  that  year.  (Lir.  iL 
32,  33;  Dionja.  vl  45,  70,  7'2,  82,  89.)  He  waa 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys-vu.  14),  and  tri- 
bune ^ain  in  491,  when  he  disdnguuhed  himself 
'  by  hit  attacka  npon  Coriolaniu,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  ia  that  year.  (Dionyi.  viL  3a-39,  61.1 
AiconiuB  calls  him  (m  Cond.  p.  76,  ed,  Orelli) 
L.  SiciniiiB  L.  L  Bellatm. 

It  is  moat  probable  that  his  deacendanta,  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribnne  in  B.  c. 
449  (Lit.  iii  54),  also  bore  the  cognonm  Bellntus; 
but  as  they  are  not  nendoned  by  tbia  name  in  in- 
dent wiiten.  they  are  given  under  Sloinua. 

BEHAHCHIUS  (Btvu(|>x'w),  aOredt  aqphiit 
and  ibetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda,  iriio 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  woit 
consisting  f£  ten  boc^  He  also  wrote  decbuna- 
tiooi  ud  Tirioaa  omtlona;  bot  none  of  hk  woifca 
bava  eoDH  down  to  na.  {Snidai,i.v.  Bv^ncmi 
lihan.  OraL  p.  24,  &c  ed.  Reiake.)         [L.  S.] 

BENDIS  {Binitt),  a  Thracian  dirini^  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hesychios  {u  v.  tiXoy- 
Xor)  says,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  ^ia  goddess 
SfAvyxot,  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
dntiea,  one  towards  heaTcn  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  Ixne  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  sbe  bad  two  Ughta,  Uie  ime  her  own  and 
the  other  derind  from  the  son.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persei^one,  bat 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclns,  Theolog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Amtophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  **Tbe  Lemnian  Women"  called 
her  the  ftry^ii  Mt  (Phot  Lai.  and  Hemh.  i.  v.\ 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  woruiipped  in 
Lemnos ;  and  it  waa  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introdiued  into  At- 
tica; for  we  know,  that  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendidda  were  odebi^ed  in  Peitaeeoa 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He> 
sych.  f.  V.  ^lAa ;  I^t  R^.  i  I :  Prodos,  ad  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  HOI,  ii.  4.  §  11;  Stiab.  x.  p.  471; 
Lit.  zxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (B«piinpvMa),  ammame  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  moant  Bere- 
cynthos,  or  from  a  fordfied  [daee  of  that  name  in 
Phiygia,  where  she  was  pardcnlari^  wonhiMied. 
Mount  Berecynthns  again  derived  its  name  man 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  Hmn. 
M  Dian.  246;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  82,  vl  785; 
Sttab.  X.  p.  472;  Plat  deFlim.  10.)  [L.^] 

BERENI'CE  (Bffm^),  a  Maoedonk  f«m  of 
Phereniee  (t^MWini). 

I.  £^fptian  Ber«inee$. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Logus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Andpater,  waa  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
8<rter  (the  reputed  sod  of  Lasiu  by  Aninoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  bis  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
tipater's  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Tbeoc.  Idj^  zviL 
61  ;  Pans.  L  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
9Vtr  her  husband  that  she  procnied  the  snceession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Pfaibdelphiu,  to 
the  exdonon  of  Enrydioe^s  chfldren, — and  this, 
too,  in  qiite  of  the  reinonatrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Pholenis  with  the  king.  (Just  xtL  2;  Diog. 
Lafrt  T.  7flt  Gomp.  AeL  F.  H.  iii.  17-)  Phitai^ 


speaks  of  her  as  the  fint  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  vrivea  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pynbna 
of  Epeirua,  when  he  waa  phced  with  Ptolony  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrioa,  courted  her  bronr  espe- 
cially, and  received  in  mairiage  Antigone,  ber 
daughter  by  her  firat  husband  Philip.  Pyirhna  ia 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  **  Berntids,"  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  dty  which  ha  built  in  Ep^rua, 
(Plut  Pwrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  son 
Philadelphns  instituted  divine  hononra  to  her,  and 
Theocritus  {Id^  xviL  34,  Ac,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtoe,  and  deification.  Bee  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  theoe.  Id^.  xv. 
106  ;  and  the  prcUy  Epgiam  (55)  of  Calli- 
maehus.   It  seems  donbtfol  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  j  V.  H.. 
xir.  43),  ii  the  aa^ect  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  IIL  (Eueigetes.)  See  Peri- 
lotuus,  ai  JtL  I.  e. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiocfaua  Theos,  king  <rf'  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  trea^  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  n.  c.  249,  which  required  bim  to  divorce 
Laodioe  and  many  the  EK7F''*'>  princess,  eatab- 
lishing  also  the  issue  of  thelatter  as  his  mccesBora. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  247, 
Antiochns  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice^ 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  bith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Dnhne  with  her  son,  where  bebg  be- 
sieged Huj  foil  into  the  banda  tt  IdodiGe*k  parli- 
sana,  and  were  murdered  with  all  thor  BgyptiaB 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Anatic  dties  and  of 
Ptolemy  Energetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  are 
prophetically  refeired  to  by  Daniel  in  the  deareat 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hut.  54,  t.  68,  adjb».; 
Athai.ii.  p.  45,  Just  zxviL  1 ;  Polyaan.  viiL 
50  i  Appian,  65,  p.  180;  Dan.  xL  6,  and  Hie- 
nskod/M) 

8.  Orand-dau^ler  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  M^m,  wbo  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  CyrenOb  Athenaeu  (xr.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bem- 
nioe  the  Qreat,**  but  peifaapa  if  should  be 

snbstitated  for  ri  iMyiXtt.    (Schweigb.  ad  Atim. 

I,  c)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
Eneigetes,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  pcaoe 
between  himsetf  and  his  half-brotiier  Ptusn^ 

II.  (Phihiddphas),  the   fothar  of  EoeigetaSL 
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Kign  died,  howerer,  before  the  tmtjr  wu  «x»- 
cMM,  and  fail  wift  Anboa*  (Jtut  mi.  S),  to 
prevent  tbe  muriage  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
oSeied  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  1o  De- 
metrina,  brother  of  Antigonoa  Oonataa.  On  hii 
uriTsl,  however,  at  Cjrene,  Arairtoe  fell  in  lore 
with  Urn  henei^  and  Berenice  iccordingly,  whom 
he  had  iligfated,  oaued  him  to  be  msfdend  in  tbe 
■nry  inu  of  hw  mother ;  ihe  then  wait  to  Egypt, 
and  became  tbe  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  hex  aon, 
Pt(4em7'  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  thrrnw,  B.C. 
321,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magaa  to  death,  at 
the  instigatitKi  of  hia  joime  miniater  Sosibiiu,  and 
agunat  tbe  MaonatnuDea  of  Cleamenea  IIL  vi 
BfUtM.  The  bmou  hair  of  Bamioe,  which  aba 
dedicated  £ir  her  hatband's  nfe  ntara  fion  his 
8jma  expedition  [see  No.  21  in  the  tonple  of 
AninoS  ftt  Zcphyritun  ^A^pMnt  ZeftfTruj,  end 
lAich  was  said  by  the  courtly  Cooon  of  Samoa  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  waa  oelebnted  by 
CaHinadnu  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  «xcef»tion 
of  a  few  Bne^  is  lost  Than  is,  howerar,  a  tms- 
lation  of  it  1^  Catolliis,  which  has  been  rs-ttane- 
lated  iato  indiSerent  Greek  vcne  by  Salvini  the 
FloreDtise.  (Polyb.  T.  S6,  ir.  25 ;  Jnat.  xzvi  3, 
zxx.  1;  Plat  Denetr.  ad  fiL,  Cleom.  33;  CatolL 
Izrii.;  Moxet.  ad  he;  Hygin.  PoU.  Aiirom.  u. 
24 ;  Thrke,  Rm  C^rm.  §S  59—61.)  Hyginaa 

gc;)  neauof  BemideeMtbedMiiditerofPtideny 
.  and  ArdnoS  [No^  8,  p.  866,  b.] ;  bat  the  ae- 
eonnt  abore  fftJta  rests  on  &r  better  antbority. 
And  though  (^tnllns,  tnoiilating  Callimachni,  caUi 
her  die  sitter  of  her  hmband  Eaergetee,  yet  this 
niay  menly  mean  that  she  was  hit  mmmm,  or  may 
alw  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  qneena  of 
the  Plolemiea  being  called  their  sisters  at  »  title  of 
honour ;  and  thna  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
CUGmachiu  with  Polybias  and  JoBlin.  (SeeTbc^, 
Jlitt  C^fnm.  i  61 ;  Dn^ten,  OMnk.  der  Naekfol^ 
Aimmmder*,  Tabb.  xir.  xr.) 

4  OUierwiw  called  Ckopatim,  dandtter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrua),  tDceoeded  her  btbet  on 
the  diroae,  B.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  coosin, 
Alezuder  11^  ton  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grondwm 
of  Ptolemy  VIIL  (PhytetHi),  whom  Sofia,  then 
dictatoi;  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  tahe  poasetiioa  of 
the  kingdom.  Ninetaea  days  after  ner  marriage 
■he  «»  luiideied  by  her  hnthand,  and  Appian 
K31s  OS,  that  he  was  umadf  pat  to  death  by  hit 
tDbjects  sbont  the  asme  time ;  tmt  this  it  doubtfal. 
(Pwu.  i.  9;  Appian,  AAl  Cio.u  p.  414;  but  tee 
CA>t.4»Leg.Agr.\L  16;  Appian,  AftOr.  p. 251.) 

5.  Dtugbter  of  Ptolemy  Anletes,  and  eldeit 
wter  of  tbe  fiunoot  Cloopata  (Stnbu  xil  p.  558), 
wu  i^and  on  the  throm  by  the  Alenndiines 
when  they  drore  out  htt  btber,  B.C.  58.  (Dion 
Out.  xxxiz.  12,  6u. ;  Lit.  EpiL  104 ;  Pint  GU. 
Jftk  35 ;  Strab.  xvil  p.  79(>.)  ^he  married  first 
Seleacns  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochot  XIII. 
(Aoaticnt)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  dsim  to  the 
throne  of  E^ypt  throngh  hit  mother  Selene,  the 
sutet  of  I«t£ynit.  Berenice,  howerer,  was  toon 
diignited  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucot, 
and  caused  him  to  be  pat  to  death.  (Strab.  L  o. ; 
I>ion  Cats,  xzxix.  57 ;  oomp.  Sneton.  Veaptu.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archdaos,  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Pansanias(i.7)mentientApamBaatbenBme 
ofthewifeof  Msgts;  bat  she  may  have  had  6ofA 
aanei,  or  Arnnoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367.  a.;  andThrige,  Jbs  qfuwiaiiaai,  {  60. 
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made  |mest  and  king  of  Coniana  in  Pontot,  oc, 
aectoding  to  anoUier  aceoont,  in  Qmpadoda  ;  hat, 
til  montht  afier  thit,  Aoletea  wai  mtored  to  his 
kingdom  by  tbe  Romans  nnder  Gabinint,  and 
Arukelaut  and  Berenice  were  iltin,  &  c.  55.  (Lit, 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxix.  55 — 58 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xiLp.558i  Uirt  da ^  ^Jes; 66 ;  Pint. 
AmL  3;  coa^  Cie.  ad  fam.  i,  1 — 7,  od  ^  /V. 
il3.) 

II.  JiwAk  Beremeea. 

1.  Danghta  of  Coatobanis  and  Salome,  titter  of 
Herod  the  Orest,  was  married  to  Aristobulat,  her 
first  coiuin.  [AaisroBVLua,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  throogh  Maiiamne  from  the 
Uoed  of  the  Maatabeea,  is  said  \fj  Jossphai  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiwity  of  birth; 
and  hMT  eortaeqoent  complaints  to  Safamie  serred  to 
ineteaae  th^  hostility  of  the  latt^  to  Aristcbolns 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 
5,  94,  xtI  1.  §  2,  4. 1  1,  7. 1  3  ;  ML  Jud.  i.  23. 
S  1,  34.  §  3.)  After  his  exeeatton,  &  c.  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Thendim,  natunal  nnda 
to  Antipater  the  i^deat  Mm  <tf  Herod  the  Onat,— 
Antipater  having  bnnght  about  the  maniage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
tuepicioaa  of  himsel£  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  1 ; 
BeiL  Jmd.  i  2ft.  §  1.)  Jotepboa  does  not  mendon 
the  death  Theadira,  but  it  it  probable  that  ho 
nfiend  for  his  than  in  Antipater't  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  20S,  a.1  (Jot^  ^nfc 
xnH.i2i  BdLJud.  ISO.  i  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Anhelaot,  who  went  thither  at  the  con* 
mencement  of  Ids  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustas 
the  latiiicatiiHi  of  hit  fether't  will.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvil  9.  g  3 ;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  2.  S  1-)  At  Rome  the 
seems  to  have  continned  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  fevour  of  Augnstnt  and  the  friendship 
of  Antoiia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drnsns.  [Antonu, 
No.  6.3  Autonia''a  afiection,  indeed,  &r  Beimioe 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  leign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kmdnets  to  her  aon  Agtippa  I.,  whom  she 
fiimished  with  the  means  of  aucbarging  hia  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor,  (Strab.  xtl  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  AmL  xviii.  6.  83  l—^-) 

2.  The  eklest  d&ugfater  it  Agrippa  I.,  by  hit 
wife  Cypres,  was  e^onsed  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus,  ton  of  Alexander  tiie  Alabarcb  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consnmmation  of  tbe  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  AmL  xviiL  5.  g  4,  xix.  5.  3  1.  9.  §  l,xx. 
5.  8  2,  7.  g  S;  BtU.  Jmd.  ii.  3.  g  6-)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  4S,  B<aenice,  then  2U  years 
old,  lived  for  a  conuderable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspidoQ  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avMd  the  scandal  <tf  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  kin^  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  the  soon  deserted  him  and  rebuned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  hving  in  Ju  n.  60,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  hhuself  before  him  at  Caetaroia. 
(Joseph.  A»L  zx.  7.  §  3  ;  Jut.  tL  156  ;  Ads, 
IXT.  xxvL)  About  A.  D.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Joasalem  (wbithv  the  had  gime  f«  the 
petfofnianoe  of  a  vow)^  and  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  Qessins  FJorus,  at  the  risk  of  her  Ufe, 
during  hit  cruel  masncre  of  them.  (Joseph:  BtB. 
Jmd.  iL  15,  g  1.)  Togetfaa  with  her  brother,  the 
andeavoavad  to  diren  her  oonntijmen  from  their 
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piupoie  of  rebellion  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  5) ;  and 
uving  joined  th«  Roman*  with  him  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  war,  the  gainod  thafimnirof  Vespanao 
by  her  mimificeiit  joewnts,  and  the  lore  of  Titiu 
by  her  beauty.  Her  conneziDa  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jeraaalem,  and  it  i>  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  s^  amded  a  fenewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac 
HiaL  IL  2,  81 ;  SueL  TO.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixri. 
15,  18.)  Qumtilian  {[mt.  OraL  iv.  I)  speaks  of 
haTji^  pleaded  her  catue  on  some  occasion,  not 
fnrUier  allnded  to,  on  which  ibe  haradf  sat  as 
judge.  [B.  E.] 

BBRI'SADES  {Btpur^vs),  a  ruler  in  Thiace, 
who  inherited,  is  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Cersobleptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotyi  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  B.  a  S58.  Berisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Co^s  and  a  brother  of  tiu  oUier  two 
prineei.  Hia  reign  mw  abort,  «•  he  waa  llrmdy 
dead  in  B.  a  852 ;  and  on  hu  death  Ceraobleptes 
dedared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  m  Arii- 
toer,  pp.  628,  624.)  The  Birisades  (Bipta^iii) 
mentioned  by  DeinarchaS'(e.  Dem.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  moat  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bensades 
mtmtioned  above.  Tbe  Berindea,  kiag  ef  Pontus, 
whom  Stratouicos,  the  player  on  the  Tyre,  Tisited 
(Athen.  TiiL  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  r^arded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [Parisadxs.] 

BEROE  (Bcptfq),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Dorydus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneaa.  Iris 
assumed  the  ^ipesrance  ctf  Beroii  when  tka  per- 
aaaded  the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ahtpi  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sidly.  (Viig.  Jes.  t,  620,  Ac) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  F<J>.  167 ;  Virg.  Georg,  ir.  341 ; 
Nonniu,  Dimgt.  zlL  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Olanciaa,  an  IByrian  king, 
took  chaige  of  Pyiriiiia  when  hii  ftthdr,  Aeaddea, 
was  expeUed  mn  Epeinu  in  B.  c  916.  (Justin, 
XTiL  3.) 

BERONTCIA'NUS  {Btpwucua^s),  of  Sardis, 
a  ^liloMnJier  of  coniiden^e  lepntation,  mentioned 
0^  by  fivnapiuB.  ( VU.  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  (Birpwnfi  or  Bnpwo-trtfi),  a  priest  of 
'Belui  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Anmadv.  ad 
Euieb.  p.  248.)  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander tfie  Great,  and  lired  till  that  of  Antiochus  I L 
aomamed  8«^r  (b.  c.  261-246),  in  whose  rmgn  he 
is  aid  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tstian,  adv.  Oent.  58 ;  Euseb.  /'nie/>,  Bvang.  x. 
p.  S89.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosns 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  be  must  hare 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  1an|{uiige, 
which  the  eonqneata  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
orer  a  great  part  of  Ana.  8«»ie  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  ezUnt  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  die  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thna  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  aswomed  the  name  tiS  a 
celebnted  Babylonian.  But  this  opiniim  ii  with- 
out any  foundation  at  all.  The  &ct  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  hiabny  of  iiis  own  eonntiy  in 


Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  danie  ^>paarB  to  have  sprung  np  in  aone  learned 
prasoaf  to  make  the  histoiy  of  their  reapeetire 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks ;  hence  Menander  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
tl^  of  Egypt  The  historical  work  of  Berosns 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
BciCiiXbii'uat,  and  sometimee  XoXSoCm  or  UrropUu 
XaXSeSmd.  (Athsn.  ziv.  pb6SA;  Clem.  Alex.  Slnm. 
L  p.  142,  ProtnpL  19.)  The  work  itself  is  tost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  JDBepbu^  Eusebius,  Syncelloa,  and 
the  Christian  bthers,  who  made  great  nae  of  tbe 
work,  for  Berosns  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
mth  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  tbe  n«ghbauring  countries,  such  as 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathiaa,  ii.  24.^  He  him- 
self stateii  that  he  derired  tbe  materials  for  his 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
when  chronides  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  bat  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  eeriy  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
the  woik  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
tbe  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  ita 
population,  and  a  chronolt^cal  Itat  irf  ita  kings 
down  to  the  thne  of  the  great  Cynia.  Tbe  histoiy 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  «>nslandy  kept  in  view  also.  There  ia 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ; 
but  it  ia  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Beioens  foiled  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  ^»pears  sufficiently  accounted  fw 
by  tbe  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Benmu  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  neceisaiily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  may  f^aently  have  difiend  in 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  collected  at  the  end  tn  Scaligerls 
wo^  de  Emmdaiiont  TVmporatn,  and  more  com- 
plete in  Fabriciua,  BUiL  Graee.  xiv.  p.  175,  &c,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Riditer.  {Bend  Ckald.  Hutariim  qmu 
mpemtd;  cms  OmMtKL  de  Benri  VHa,  ^  Lip& 
1825, 8vo.) 

Berosns  is  also  motioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  nmilar  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitniviua,  and  Seneca  have 
preserved  of  him  on  diese  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astron<Haic«l  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymtiasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predict 
tions;  Vitnivius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  {hemicy- 
dium),  and  states  that,  in  bis  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  fixuided  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justiii  Martyr 
{Cohort  ad  Graee.  c  39;  comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  §  5; 
and  Suidas,  v.  SMvAXa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sbyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarqaiu  was  a  daughter  tS  the  historian  Bensus, 
some  writers  have  Iwen  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sns at  a  much  eariier  date,  and  to  connder  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  tbe  forgery  of  a  Greek. 
Bat  then  ia  little  or  no  mam  fiw  saeh  an  hypo- 
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liiimM,  for  Jmtin  mj  have  cmfoimded  tha  mil- 
known  hiatorian  vidi  ■ome  eariiw  Babjloniin  of 
Ibe  name  of  Beiwu ;  or*  what  u  more  probable, 
the  whom  he  mentions  U  a  recent  one,  and 
maj  leallj  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  hiitoriaii. 
(^iu./.c;)  [SiBVLLAi.]  Other  writen  again  have 
been  indined  to  amime,  that  Berosiu  the  historian 
va  a  dififerent  person  from  the  aatrologer  ;%>ut  this 
OfHnion  too  u  not  supported  by  mtiActofy  evi- 
dancb 

The  work  entitled  BenH  AmHjuilalum  Ubri 
qimgue  eitm  Comnuntarii*  Joaimu  Amm,  which 
sppeated  at  Rome  in  1498,  fol^  and  was  aftenwds 
crfiten  reprinted  and  even  tren^ated  into  Italian,  is 
coe  of  the  many  &bricatioDS  of  Giovanni  Naani,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  ViterUs  better  known  under 
tbename  of  Anniusflf  ViterbOt  ^todiedm  1602. 
(Pab^  BWL  Cfraee.  ir.  pi  16^  Ac. ;  VoMiiu,  Do 
Hut  Graec  p.  130,  &^  cd.  Weitennann ;  and 
Richter^  Intndnetion  to  bii  edition  of  the  Piag- 
ments.)  [L.  3.] 

BERYLLUS  (BtpvXXis),  bishop  of  Bostrs  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
had  no  disdoct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Cluist,  and  that  Christ  was  onl7  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
eonuDonlcated  to  him  at  his  birth  aa  a  ra7  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  eonnril  held  at 
Bosua  {a.  n,  244)  he  was  convinced  bj  Origen  of 
the  OKI  of  his  doctrine,  and  returied  to  the 
Catholic  &ith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
bim  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  woric  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eosebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Berylliu  and  Origen.  None  of  his  worka 
aie  extant  (Enseb.  ^.  £  vL  SO,  33 ;  Hteron.  de 
Vir.  lUuttr.  c.  60 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ill  7-)  [P-  S.] 

BERYTIUS,  a  summe  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytua.  See  Anato- 
iiuR,  Hkrhippus,  LuFaacus,  Taurus. 

BESANTl'NUS  (Bi}<rai-r<WO.  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  tiK  Greek  AnUiology  attribntca  to  an  nthar 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  {Awl.  il.  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Ja- 
cobs, iiL  p.  142],  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  ParaL  ex 
Cod.  Vai.  42,  xiii.  p,  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  (Vv.  527,528,Bekk.}  This 
latter  epigram  is  ijooted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  "Thet^ 
niserBesantiinu."  (TltczvL  11.)  The  Egg" 
of  Smnuaa  (  AnaL  L  -p.  207,  Jacobs,  i.  140)  bean 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Btiffat^ttnm 
'Piiutv  <iov  H  AMTidSa  4  3tiiftlou,  ift^r^i  yip 
fiiuH,  Hence  we  nia7  infer  that  Besantinns  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  antbor  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicom  Magnum  (pp.  608,  t.  57,  665, 
L  56,  Sj;lb.),  whom  Fabridos  (Bibl.  Graee.  x.  772) 
tigfaUy  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besontinus 
of  Plutins.  [Hklladiub.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Bimntinus.  (Burarruvf,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  BibL  Graec  iv,  p.  467.)  [P.  5.] 

BE8SUS  (Bqffo'os),  was  satiap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issue,  and  snmmoned  him  accordingly 
from  his  satr^iy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continaance  of  the  war. 
(Curt  IT.  6.  8  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c 
331,  Beaatw  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per 
Nan  aaajt  and  waa  thus  diteGtl7  opposed  to  Alex- 


ander himselC  (CnrL  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Ait.  Anab, 
iiL  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  wboi  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ntioed,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nabonanes  and  otbrn  to  seise 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  maka 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  ddiver 
bim  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  drcnmstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareias  from  Ecbataoa 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbda,  he  had  tak«i 
refuge),  tha  emupntocs^  who  had  the  Baetrian 
troops  at  their  command,  soooeeded  in  possssnng 
themselves  of  the  king's  penon,  and  placed  liim  in 
chains.  But,  being  dosely  pressed  m  ptimit  b7 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  eoDtinae  his  fl^ht  with  them, 
tiiey  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c.  880.  (Cut  v.  9—18;  Air.  Awab. 
iiL  68,  69  ;  Diod.  wiL  78 ;  Pht  AltM.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessas  fled  into  Bactria,  wbeie  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.    (Curt  vL  6.  §  IS  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 

L71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
m  bim  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed b7  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
ward to  receive  him.  (Curt  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75;  comp.  Strah.  xi.  p.  51S.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zatia^M,  the  ci^ntal  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xL  p.  514) :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  uemu  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suSer  mutilation  of  his  nose  snd  ears,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathrea,  the  brother  of 
Dainua,  who  not  him  to  a  tmi  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  TKtioQuy  related,  and  Platud  eTeii  makea 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  viL  5,  10; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  ^.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobnl. 

Arr.  Amah.  uL  ad  Jin. ;  Diod.  xviL  83 ;  Plut 
Ala.  43;  Just  xiL  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BEST£S  (Bwnft),  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
ConoBtanloii  a  Oraek  interpretn  of  the  Novella, 
fiUad  the  <^ea  of  judex  vdi,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justiniaa.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopnias  (iVomptear^na,  pi  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
{Praenotat.  Myriw/og.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  tha  plebeian 
CahHmua  gens. 

1.  L.  CaLPintinua  Buna,  tribmw  of  tbe 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneahip  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  T-""""!  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efibrts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic  Brwt  34  ;  comp.  Veil  Pat  iL  7  ;  Pint  C. 
Gracch.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aiistocratical  party,  who  then  had  ^e  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  ass^ed  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scanrus,  large  sams  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Uie  Nuroidian  without  consulting  tha 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
tha  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  intndueed  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Umetanna,  and  drea 
cmumisuonen  ta  judges  (fHossitom)  ^pointed,  mm 
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wbduScmmucoBbiTed  to  be  choiaa.  Ibnjmai 
tS  higli  ink  wen  cradeinnedt  and  BMtia  among 
ths  iwt,  Bi  a  110.  The  natnn  of  Beatis'i  pnnub- 
Bwnt  u  not  mentioned  ;  bnt  he  wa>  living  at  Roma 
in  B,  a  90,  in  which  year  he  went  roluntari);  into 
aala,  after  the  naming  of  the  Vaiia  lex,  by  whidt 
all  wen  to  be  uwgnt  to  trial  who  bid  baen  Of 
Mad  in  eidting  the  Italiau  to  renrit 

Beitia  poeieaiei  manj  good  qnalitiea ;  ha 
pradent,  aetiv«,aad«^iaUeof  Mtdiiiing&tigue,Bot 
igDonuit  of  wai&R,  and  nndinnayed  by  aai^er ; 
but  hia  greedineM  of  gain  spoilt  aU.  (CSfi.  Lc; 
SalL  Jt^.  27— -29,  40,  65 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37 ; 
VaL  Bfa&  nii.  6. 1  4.) 

SL  L.  CALroKNiDii  BasTU,  jmhaUy  a  gnuid- 
■on  of  the  preeeding,  waa  ena  of  the  Catilinarian 
oonspimtm,  and  ie  nentioDed  by  SalloBt  as  tri- 
bune of  ^e  pleba  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
■pimcy  was  detected,  b.  c.  63.  It  appean,  how- 
erer,  that  he  was  then  onlr  tribnne  dengnatns ; 
and  that  he  beU  tbe  oflke  u  Aa  following  yoar, 
B.  c.  62,  thoogh  ha  entoad  upon  it,  aa  iraid,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  oonspiiatora,  that  Bestia  ihonld  mue  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
•hoold  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  fidlow- 
iog  night  The  vijplaQC*  of  Cicero,  however,  aa  is 
well  known,  piaraitad  this.  (SalL  OA  17,  43; 
Appian,  A  C.  ii.  3 ;  Plut  Oie.  28  ;  Schal  Bob. 
jm> -Suf.  p.  294.  ^5iia:p.366,edOTelli.) 

Bestia  waa  aedile  in  &  c.  59,  and  was  an  nn- 
■occetsfDl  candidate  for  ^e  praetonhip  in  57,  oot- 
withitanding  his  bribwy,  fur  which  he  waa  fannriit 
to  trial  is  the  flawing  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  fHend  in  his  oration  for  Caelias. 
(c.  110  After  Caesar*^  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompamed  to  Ma- 
dna  in  &  a  48,  inhmei  of  obtaining  tbe  oonsnlship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Bmtus,  althou^  ha  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic  iUti.  ziiL  12,  od  Qa.  fr.  ii. 
3,  I'm.  zi.  6,  zii.  8,  ziiL  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLrNUS.  [Basbuh, 
Bbtilienus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [BAHRir&] 

BIA  (Bfa),  Aa  personifiE^on  <^  nugfity  finoBi 
is  desoibad  as  the  dao^tar  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  uster  of  Zeloa,  Ciatos,  and  Nice. 
(He«iod.  neog.  385;  AesehyL Pnm.  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICE  (B«a8f«»),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteu,  who  on  aoconnt 
<tf  her  lore  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  retam, 
accused  him  befbre  Athamas.  Athamas  theiefina 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  bnt  be  waa  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Uygin.  Pott.  Attr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  Pmd. 
PyHt.  ir.  2S8 ;  comp.  Atuahas.)         [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOK,  an  anrient  hen  of  the  town  of  Man- 
taa,  was  a  son  itf  Tiberia  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
oiled  Ocnos  w  Aocnas.  He  is  said  to  hare  bnitt 
the  town  ^  Mantna,  snd  to  hare  called  it  aftw 
his  mother.  Acowding  to  otbm.  Ocnos  was  a 
stm  or  brother  of  Auletoa,  the  foander  of  Pemua, 
and  emignted  to  Oaol,  where  he  built  Ceaena. 
(Senr,  ad  Fir^.  fiij.  iz.  60,  Am.  z.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BI  A'NOR  (Babwf  ^  a  Kthynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigiama  in  tbe  Oreak  Antholc^, 
lired  vnder  the  emperon  Augustus  and  Tiberias. 
His  epigams  were  iadnded  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
■^inhiaeollaetion.  (JMiba,niL  p.  868;  Fabric. 
BU,  erase,  ir.  p.  467.)  [P.  &] 


BIBACULUS. 

BIAS  (Bioi),  son  of  Anytlnon,  and  bntbw  af 
the  seer  Melampna.  He  married  Pero,  daa^Mer 
of  Ndeus,  whom  har  &ther  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  (me  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclns.  These  Mehunpus  wtaioed  by  his  cooiage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.aif7Xsocn(./(^iiL43;  Si^ladApo/L 
Mad.  i.  118 ;  Pane.  ir.  86 ;  comp.  Horn.  Odjftt. 
zL  286,  Ac,  XT.  231.)  Throng  bis  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  hare  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdnn 
of  Arm,  Mdampus  baring  innsted  open  it  in  his 
behalf  as  part  of  the  conditioD  on  which  alme  he 
would  cure  the  daoght^  of  Proetaa  and  Uie  other 
Argive  womeit  of  thur  madness.  Aeeav^ng  to 
Pausanias,  the  Piantidftft  ooDtinaei  to  in 
Argoa  for  four  genetationa.  ApoQonins  Rhodins 
mentiMiB  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argcnnnts, 
— Talaos,  ArSns,  and  Leodocos.  (Herod,  iz.  34; 
Pind.A^m.  ix.  SO;  SchoL  od.  loc;  Died.  iT.68; 
Pans.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  i  118.)  Ac- 
Goiding  to  the  laeeiTed  leading  in  Diod.  ir,  68, 
'*Bias*'  was  also  the  same  of  a  son  <rf  Melan- 
pus  by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Hegapesthes; 
but  it  liBs  been  proposed  to  rend  "  Abas,**  in  sc- 
cordance  with  Pans.  L  43;  ApoIL  Rhod.  i  142  ; 
Apollod.  L  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (Bioi),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
nekoned  among  the  Seven  Sagea,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  IKcaearcnDS  (as.  Diog.  Laiert.  L  41)  as  one 
of  Uie  Four  to  whom  uone  that  title  waa  onivenslly 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacoi, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  me  exact  period  at 
whidi  Bias  lived,  bnt  it  appears  fna  the  icfaeuce 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flouiilh 
ed  about  die  middle  the  sixth  oentoty  a  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  nae  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Dic«.  Lae'rL  i  84,  88 ; 
Strab.  xir.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laiirtiaa  infonns 
na,  that  ha  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  the  time  the  rotes  of  the  judges  hsd 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  hare  exi^red.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fome  of  Bios  waa  derived,  not  ftm 
^lilosophy,  as  the  word  is  nsnally  nnderatood,  bat 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fhiit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  nyingi 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  otheis.  In 
particular,  he  snfiers  in  chamcter  as  the  repnted 
anthor  of  the  (elfish  maxim  ^iKtTf  At  /uffiftrorrai ; 
and  thoe  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  tbe 
anbjeet  of  marriage,  which  wa  find  fiuhered  upon 
him  fai  Auhis  Oellios.  (Heiod.  i.  37,  170; 
AristoL  RieL  iL  13.  $  4  ;  Ck.  de  Avue.  16, 
Parad.  i. ;  Diod.  Exc  p.  552,  ed.  West ;  GeU. 
V.  II ;  Diog.  Laert.  i  82 — 88 ;  comp.  Hood, 
i.  20—22  ;  PlnL        4.)  [K.  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  nana  of  a  Guniiy  d  the 
Fttiia  gens, 

1.  L.  FuMUS  BiBACULija,  quaestor,  foil  in  die 
battleof  Cannae,  B.C.  216.  (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  FURius  BmAcuLua,  a  pious  and  ntigions 
man,  who,  when  he  was  piaetor,  carried,  at  the 
oonunand  of  lua  fitfliH^  the  muista  of  the  college 
of  the  Sslii,  the  andlia  wiA  hia  six  liclors  aiveed- 
ing  him,  although  he  waa  exempted  fiom  tus  do^ 
by  virtue  of  his  pntetonh^  (VaL  Max.  L  1. 1 9} 
LaetanL  i.  31.) 

3.  M.  FuRitja  BiBiacDLDL   Sea  hSam. 
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'  BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS.  irho  ii  daMed 
QuintiliAii  (x.  I.  %  96]  tXmig  vith  CRtdliu  and 
Hoiaoe  ai  one  of  the  most  dudngniihed  of  the 
RMDan  ntiiic  iambographen,  and  vho  ia  in  like 
manner  ranked  bj  Diomedea,  in  bi>  chapter  on 
iamluG  Terae  (p.  482,  ed.  Putadi.)  with  Archilochns  , 
and  Hipponaz,  amone  the  Oreeka,  and  with  Lnci- 
lina,  Oatnlltta,  and  Horace,  among  the  I«titia, 
was  bom,  according  to  St  Jenmie  in  the  EaietNan 
draoicle,atOemoiia  in  the  year  &a  109.  Fnm 
the  leaD^  and  animpoitant  ipedmou  of  hia  mrka 
tnosnritted  to  modem  times,  we  are  uaicelj  in  a 
G<Hidition  to  fonn  any  estimate  of  hia  powera.  A 
single  senariaD  is  qnoted  by  Suetonins  (da  lUtutr. 
Ch.  c  9),  cMituning  an  aUnaion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory koRained  in  old  age  by  the  fiunona  Orbilina 
Pninlliia)  ud  the  ma  aBthor  (b  11)  hw  pn- 
■erred  two  short  engnmi  in  bendeowyUabie  nun- 
sore,  not  remarkafale  for  good  taate  or  good  feeUns, 
in  which  Bibscnlaa  meen  at  the  porerty  to  wbiui 
his  friend,  Viderioa  Cato  [Valuucs  Cato],  had 
been  radnced  at  the  doee  of  life,  aa  contrasted  with 
the  splendonr  t£  the  iUla  which  that  nnfwtonate 
poet  and  anmnailKB  bad  at  one  period  posseised 
at  Tueuuim,  bat  wliidi  had  been  seised  by  his 
fanpoitiuiBte  erediton.  In  addition  to  these  &ag- 
Benta,  a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  foond  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Jnrenal  (riu.  16),  and  a  scnq>  cooust- 
ins  of  three  worda  in  Charisins  (p.  1 02,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  helieTe  that 
BibacDlaa  did  mt  eanbie  his  cflints  to  jneen  d'  a 
li^t  or  MKBStie  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretennons.  It  seems  certun  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Oanlish  wars,  entitled 
Pn^fmatia  Beili  OaBiei,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  rf  the  l^ends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  ns  only  from  aa  unlucky 
metaphor  dererlj  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occaNtm  at  the  samo  time  to  ridicole  the  obese  ro- 
tundity s&  person  whidi  distingnished  the  cnn- 
poser.  (Hot.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiaat ;  eonp.  QointiL  viiL  6.  g  17.)  The  ex- 
latence  of  the  luter  depends  upon  ou  adtnowledg- 
ing  that  the  **tiu^ns  Alpinus"  n^esented  in  the 
«pisda  to  Jnltna  rloms  (I*  108)  as  murdering" 
Memnon,  and  pollatiiw  by  his  tnrlnd  descriptions 
the  bir  fountains  of  we  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibacnloa.  The  evidenee  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  intredneed  by  Bentlqr  into 
the  text  of  the  cAA  commentators  on  the  above 
passue,  bnt  the  CMieetion  is  so  aimple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fiUly  and  ■stisfiwtMily  diaeussed  in  tiie  disserta- 
tion of  Weiehert  in  hn  AiA  jCottb  JM9M.  p.  S81, 
&C.  Shottld  we  think  it  worth  onr  1  vfiile  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  hare  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhaps  be  pfauuibly  ascribed  to  some 
iDdispoution  which  had  been  totified  on  the  part 
of  the  ddar  baid  to  reoognke  tiie  merita  of  his 
yosthfnl  competitor,  and  poanUy  to  some  expns- 
uon  of  indwi*tion  at  the  presmnptnons  freedom 
with  whidiLaciliuB,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
Bcbo(d,  bad  been  cenAired  in  tbe  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
foond  in  the  bet,  which  we  learn  from  tbe  well- 
known  ontioa    CmnntiuCndiu  as  x^Mirted  by 


Tacitus  (Jm.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
cnltts  were  stoffMl  with  insults  sgainst  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  connderation  whidi  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  tbe  fiinnirito 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catnllna,  whose  ta- 
lenu  and  taste  were  aa  fully  and  deeerredly  a^ra* 
dated  by  hia  countrymen  and  contemponriea  aa 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  littie  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adapted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  JnUns. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Prae£  H.  N.)  witii  hints  dropped  by 
Snetonim  {dk  Itbutr.  C^.  &  4)  and  Macrobms  {S»- 
Ami.  ii.  1),  thne  ia  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
BibaculuB  made  a  collection  of  cdebiated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  nm  the  oompilatioD  to  the  w«ld 
imder  the  tide  of  LmAnMomt. 

We  must  caiefdly  avoid  confimndin^  Furins 
Bibaculus  with  the  Fnriui  who  was  inutated  in 
several  psssages  of  the  Aeneld,  and  from  wfaoaa 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  exttacU  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa- 
Aim.  vi  1 ;  Compare  Morula,  ad  Em,  Amm.  p.  zlL) 
The  ktter  «aa  named  in  fdll  AtJm  fMm  Antku. 
and  to  bin  L.  Lutatira  Catulns,  celleigae  H. 
Marina  in  the  consnldiip  of  b.  c  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  Cimbri. 
(Cic.  BnU.  e.  S5.)  To  this  Furina  Antiaa  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Oellius 
(xviii,  11),  and  tamght  under  review  on  account 
of  the  afleeted  neotoisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fiur  pretext  for  callii^  in  question 
the  authority  of  ue  aummariea  pt^ed  to  the 
chaptera  of  the  Noctea  Atticae,  we  ahould  Ceel 
stron^y  disposed  to  follow  Q.  J,  Voas,  I^mlnnns, 
and  jfleindrnf^  in  aaaigning  these  fUlies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibacnlns  latner  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simfde  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weiehert,i>oef.£a(M.AS^)  [W.R.] 

Bl'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebdan  Cal- 
pomia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpdrniub  BnuLua,  obtained  each  of 
Uie  pnUie  magistndas  in  the  naa  yaar  as  C. 
Jnlina  Caesar.  He  was  eumle  aedile  m  n.  c  S5, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceius  for  hia  eoUetgue  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Luooeiua  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  Caeaar'a,  while  Bibolna  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  arislocratical  party  used  evety  efint  to 
secora  the  eleetion  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
luge  sams  «f  moHy  for  this  purpose.  (Suet  Cat*. 
19!)  Bibolns,  accordingly,  gained  his  dectim,  bnt 
was  aUe  to  do  but  very  httle  for  his  party.  Alter 
an  inefiectnal  attempt  to  oppose  Caenr's  agiariaa 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  aaaemblies  al- 
togrther,  and  shut  himself  up  in  bis  own  house  for 
themnaindaroftheyaar;  whence  U  was  said  ia 
Joka,  that  it  was  tbe  eonsoldiip  of  Jnlina  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  againat  Caesar's  meaaares :  these  were 
widdy  circulated  among  his  par^,  and  grestiy  ex- 
tdled  as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Caet.  9. 49 ; 
Cic.  oi  iL  19,  30;  Pint  Pomp.  48  ;  comp. 
Cic.  Brut  77.)  'To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  be  was  observing  the  dries, 
while  hia  eolleagne  waa  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic.  proDom.  15);  but  tw^  kind  of  iqipodtiim 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  eansnlihift  Bibalaa  la- 
muned  at  Rocne,  aa  no  jwoviaoe  bad  Man  aaiigned 
him.  Hen  be  continaed  to  opposa  the  meaniea 
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of  C«mr  and  Pompey,  uid  ^srentod  the  latter 
in  56  from  nattsing  in  persoD  Ptolemy  Anlotea  to 
Egjrpt  Wlien.  iMwmr,  ft  eod&Mi  began  to  ariae 
batman  Caanr  and  Poinpay,  Klnhia  anmMiled 
tbo  latt«,  and  it  waa  apon  hi>  pnpoiaC  that 
Poapey  waa  darted  ai^  conml  in  52,  when  the 
republic  ma  almoat  is  a  atate  of  anarchy  thnKtsh 
the  tnmnltefidlowingtha  death  of  Clodin*.  In  th« 
following  ycei^  51,  Bibakia  obtained  a  prorince  in 
conaeqnence  of  a  law  of  Pcmpey'i,  which  provided 
that  no  foture  connil  or  praetor  dionld  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  hi> 
magistracy.  As  the  magiatntea  fw  the  time  being 
were  thus  exdwled,  it  waa  provided  that  ail  men 
of  consular  or  piaetorian  nmk  who  had  not  hdd 
provinces,  ahouM.  now  draw  Iota  for  the  vacant  onea. 
Id  coaieqaenoe  of  this  nuasnie  Bibnlns  went  to 
Syria  as  proconaul  abont  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia,  The  eastern  provtnces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthiana  had  cioased  the  Enphistes,  bnt  they 
were  drivan  ba^  shortly  before  the  arrival  ^ 
Bibdns  C.  Caadna,  lh«  proqoaeator.  Ctoero 
was  refy  jealooi  of  this  victin^  which  had  been 
gmned  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
oare  to  let  bis  friends  know  that  Bibnlos  had  no 
ihan  in  it  When  Bibnlns  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  tweo^  da^  in  oonseqnawe  of  the  vie- 
toiy,  Cieera  conplaiiwd  fahteriy,  to  Us  friends, 
that  Bibuhu  had  made  Urn  repwscnlations  to  the 
senate.  AlUiongh  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
(Ud  not  ^pear  for  the  next  year.  Bibnlua  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
Its  internal  affiurs  with  integrity  and  seal 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulna  waa 
appointed  by  Pompey  eommandtir  of  hia  fleet  io 
the  Ionian  sea  to  [mvent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  ta 
elude  his  vigilance ;  aqd  Bibolns  fell  in  wiUi  only 
thii^  ihipa  retonung  to  Italy  after  bnding 
some  trovft.  Eniagsd  at  his  disa{ipnntmait,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suSered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
TWted  nia  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
oat  among  hia  men ;  Bibulas  himsdf  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corgrra, 
befbre  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachlum.  (Gaea.  S.Gm. 
fi— 18;  Dion  Cass,  xll  48 ;  Plut.Antf.13;  0ns. 
Ti.!S;  CicBruLn.) 

Bibnlns  was  not  a  man  of  much  atdli^,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  &ct  of  his 
beiii^  one  of  Caeiar'k  priaeipal,  though  not  moat 
fbnmdable,  opponenta.  He  married  Porcia,  die 
daughter  of  M.  Porciss  Cato  Udcenns,  by  whom 
he  bad  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Om^ 
matt.  TulL  p.  1 19,  &c. ;  Dnmiann's  G»$ck.  Romt, 
IL  p.  97,  4a) 

2.  3.  Calfdrnu  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pie- 
oeding,  whose  pneuomeBi  are  unknown,  were 
mttnured  in  Ef^pt,  a  c.  £0,  by  the  soldiefs  rf 
Qabinius.  Their  father  bore  bis  loss  with  fortitode 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  bis  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  hack,  saying  that 
their  pnniifaioent  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulas  had  probably  sent  hia  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  aaainst  the  Parthians ;  md  they 
may  have  been  muideied  fay  ^  acddien  cf  Gabi- 


nins,  becmse  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  oppoaed  to  the  ezpedittMi  of  Oabinias,  which 
had  been  andettakea  at  the  inatiaatioa  at  Pempey. 
(Caea.ACui.I10i  VaL  Mbz.iv.  I.JIS  ;  conp^ 
Cic;  ad  AH.  vi.fi,  adFam.u.  17.) 
-  4.  L.  Calpurhium  Bibuluh,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  vras  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plat.  BrvL  IS),  after  which  he  lived  at  Room 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porda. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  a.  c.  45  to  inosecote  hia 
studies  (Cic.  ad  Att,  xiL  32),  and  qipears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brotus  aAer  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  trinmriia.  He  was  present  at  the  batUe  of 
nuUi^  in  42,  and  shttrtly  after  aonwidered  him- 
tdf  to  Antony,  who  pardtmed  bira  and  pranoted 
him  to  the  command  of  hu  fieet,  wheoee  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Anttmy  the  inscription  L. 
BiBULUS  Prakp.  Cla&  (E<±hel,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57-)  He  waa  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  betweoi  himself  and  AagHtna, 
and  waa  finally  promoted  by  the  fbnnec  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  be  ^ed  shortly  befhre  tbe 
battle  <tfAetium.  (Ap^,  A  C  iv.  88, 104, 136, 
T.132.)  Kbohu  wrote  the  MemMslnliB  trf^  hia 
step-father,  a  small  mA  whidi  Plutarch  made  ose 
of  in  writing  the  lib  (tf  Biatnh  (PloL  SnO.  13. 
23.) 

a  arBULUS,  m  aedUa  mtntioiied  by  Tadtas 
(Awk  iik  52)  in  the  rejgn  of  nhotua,  a.  d.  22, 
^ipears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publi<nas  Bibulns, 
a  plebeian  aeiUle,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
borial-phue  both  far  himself  and  his  posteii^. 
(Orelli, /MiT.n.  4698.) 
BILIENIS.  [BuuxNCS.] 
BION  (B1m>>  1.  Of  PioeooBesaa,  a  cootem- 
porary  ef  PhMecydes  of  Syros,  who  coateqneDlly 
lived  about  b.  c  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes I^ertius  (iv,  58)  as  the  author  of  two  woriu 
w^ich  be  does  not  qiecify ;  but  vre  must  infer  from 
dnacns  of  Alexandria  (iStrom.  vi  p.  267),  that  m 
of  these  waa  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdem,  and  a  pupQ  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  laid  that  there  were 
snne  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  far 
nx  months,  while  the  ronaining  nz  months  wwe 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  tiie  taine  as  the  one  whom  Stnbo  (i 
pi  29)  calls  on  astrologer. 

8.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  lAcrtioa 
iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aetluopia 
AlAenK(E),of  whi^  a  few  frngmenta  are  pnserted 
in  Fluiy  (vi.  85),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  566),  and  in 
Ciame^  AmeodUa  (iil  p.  415).  Wlmther  he  is 
the -same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutaroh  (Tia. 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respetiing  the  Amaaons, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (iL  25 ;  comp.  Syacelliis, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  atat«ment  re^>ecting 
the  hiatoiy  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Vam  (IM 
AsAmti  1)  nwntioBa  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
writers  on  agricaltme;  and  Pliny  r^ers  to  tiw 
same  or  umtlar  worica,  in  the  Eleschi  to  sevenl 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  U,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  a  the  same  as  Caecilioa  Bion. 
[Bion,  Cabcilii^b.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  amall  place  of 
Pfalosaa  oi  die  iiTer  Mdes.  near  &uyma.  (Said. 
(.  V.  BMKptTof.)  All  tbnt  we  know  about  him  is 
tbe  little  that  caq  be  ipfaned  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Moachm,  wlio  lunenb  his  imtiiiMlf  death.  The 
*  time  at  which  he  lired  can  be  pmtty  aoomtel; 
detennined  hj  the  bet,  that  be  was  older  than 
Mmchuc,  who  calk  himself  the  popil  of  Bitm. 
(Moidi.  iiL  96,  &&)  His  flourishing  period  roust 
therefore  hare  weij  nearij  ctnucided  with  that  of 
Tbeocritai,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  &  c.  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bim  left  his  native  coontiy 
and  ^ent  the  bwt  jrean  <tf  his  lift  ta  Sicily,  cnlti- 
vatiiiK  hueolie  voeliy,  the  hHiiiI  growth  it  that 
idmd.  WbeOw  h«  abo  Tinted  Macedoda  and 
Thnee,  as  Hoeehns  (iiL  17,  Ac)  intimates,  is  nn- 
certain,  nnce  it  way  be  that  Hoechcu  mentions 
tlMse  countries  on!;  because  he  calla  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpbens.  He  died  of  pcoson,  which  had  been 
admiustend  to  him  b;  seTetal  persons,  who  after- 
wards  teceiTed  fteb  wdtdeatmd  pu^shnent  for 
the  crime.  With  vespect  to  the  rdatiim  of  master 
and  pn^l  between  Bion  and  Moochus,  we  cannot 
Mj  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  that  tiw  reaem- 
blsDce  between  the  productions  of  the  two  poeti 
obliges  xa  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bkm ;  and  this  may,  in  &ct,  be  all  that  is 
Bcant  when  Moachns  caUs  himwlf  a  disripla  of 
the  htter.  Tho  anhjacts  of  Bion*B  poetiy,  vii. 
^wpherds'  and  lore-songs,  are  beantifnUy  described 
by  Hosehns  (iii.  82,  Ik,)  t  but  we  can  now  fbim 
(miy  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
hit  poeby,  on  account  of  the  fiagmeotary  condition 
in  which  hia  woriu  have  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  ae  his  poems  an  nsnally  called,  are 
extant  entire,  bat  in  othen  we  have  only  &ag- 
Bwnti.  Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  lentimenta 
Kft  and  sentimental,  and  his  Teniiication  (he  use* 
the  hexameter  exdnsiYely)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
ganL  In  tbe  invention  and  soanagemeot  of  his 
ulijseti  be  U  sinerior  to  Mosehoa,  bot  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  tmthfulness  ofliis 
sentiments,  be  ia  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particnlsTly  visible  in  the  gintteat  of  his  extant 
poems,  'Enrd^toT  'ASttptSor.  He  is  usually  reck- 
floed  among  the  bucolic  poets ;  bat  it  most  be  vs- 
nemboed  that  this  name  ia  "not  confined  to  the 
nbjccta  it  really  indicate* ;  fer  in  the  time  of  Bitm 
bneoUo  poeby  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
tmted  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  roch  poems  ia  usoally  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  fbtma.  Rare  Doric  fbima, 
however,  oecor  nmcfa  leas  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  dun  in  tbooe  of  Tbeocritua.  In  the  fint 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  diose  of  the  former ;  and  the  fijrst  who  aepa- 
Med  them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moachns.  (Bnigea,  1565,  4to.)  In 
■ust  of  the  sntncqnent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
(emaint  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Vald^enaer,  Bmnek, 
Outford,  and  Sdiaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
prerious  to  those  of  Bninck  and  Volckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  coirections  were 
fint  made  by  tbe  former  two  schobra.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  diose  of  Fr. 
Jaooba  (Gotha,  1795, 8m),  Gilh.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Gotha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  diisertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Btoo,  a  commoitary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Loertius  (iv. 
M)  deseiibea  as  awip^r  rpteY^iat  iw  Tofwumv 
A«TV^w.  Ombon(i>iAi<.PiMt.L5]reniaria, 


that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  worics  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetiy,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particulariy  fond  (Strab.  xir.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Soidas  {t.v.  Ahrx^tkot)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bi<m  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  fiirther  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  mriic  poet,  about  whom  no  particniais  are 
known.   (Diog.  I«ert.  iv.  58 ;  Endoe.  p^  94.) 

7.  A  Qnek  sovhiat,  who  ia  nid  to  have  censured 
Homer  fer  not  nviog  a  tnio  account  of  the  events 
he  describes,  (Acron,  ad  HoraL  Epitt.  ii  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  die  two  rhetoticiana 
of  this  name^ 

8.  The  name  of  two  Qreok  rhetoricians ;  tho  one, 
a  nativa  of  Syncnse,  was  the  asthot  of  theoretical 
worics  on  riietoric  (Wx>vt  ^irr^pwdr  y^ffupit) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  conntrr  is  unknown,  was 
■aid  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  b<«e  the  names  of  the  nine  Mnses.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Biwr),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  luniamed 
BfAYBTRBKiTsa,  fimu  tho  town  of  Oaacovia,  01- 
Ina,  or  Buystiienes,  near  the  month  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a.  c.  250,  bnt  the  exact  dates  of  bis 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Stnbo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  hun  as  a  contenqwtary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  bom  &  c.  275.  Loertius  (iv.  4fi,  Ik.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  lUs  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  fiitber  was  a  freedman,  and  hit 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  hado^  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  o%nc«  committed  by  the  Cstiier.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fUl  into  the  hands  of  a  riieto- 
rician,  wlio  made  him  his  heir.  Having  bnmt  his 
patron^  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  uid  implied 
himself  to  philoaophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  evety  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  so  Academic  and  a  dis- 
cii^  of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  atterwaids  attached 
to  I^teodonu  [THiODOiuia],  the  philosopher  who 
eanied  out  the  Cyretiaic  doiArines  mto  tbe  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [ARtmppCH], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  ntteriy  profli- 
gate, and  a  notoriona  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  Chid.  Hu  habits  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infimiova,  so  much  so,  thirt  he  tpoke  vrith  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of  • 
Bion's  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Lsertius :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  bold- 
ag  hid  up  OS  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  qieaks  of  persons  ddighting  Sibnei*  aer- 
mombia  et  lale  nigra.  (Epitt.  ii  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  poaaessed  by  it,"  that 
"impietymsthe  companion  of  credulity,'"'avaiiGe 
the  /MrrptfvoAii  of  vice,"  that  "good  steves  aia 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"*  with 
many  others  of  the  nme  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (2W.  iii  26),  vi«.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Enboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
fi«mAthenaene(xtiip.591,f.  592, a.)  [Q.E.L.C.] 

BION,  CAECI'UUS,  a  writer  whoae  coontiy 
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b  nnk&owo,  but  who  ii  mentioned  bj  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H.  JV.  zxviiL)  among  the  "  Auetoiea  Ext^i." 
Of  liii  date  it  am  only  be  mid^  that  he  mnst  hnTV 
Kved  MMM  time  in  or  before  the  fint  centory  aftw 
CSiriit  Re  wrote  »  wad:  ntpl  Aum^umc,  **0a 
the  Properties  of  Planta  snd.  other  Medidoee,** 
which  i»  not  now  extant,  but  whidi  wu  need  by 
PBrw.  (/r.  JV.  rrria.  57.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BIPPUS  (bItwoi),  an  AigiTe,  who  was  tent  by 
the  Achaean  league  aa  amfaaHBdor  to  Rome  in  &  c 
ISl.JPolyb.  m.  2,  ^) 

BIHCEMNA,  dte  duster  of  the  Byiiaa 
BaidylliB,  wu  one  of  the  wirea  cf  Pyirim  (I^ut 

BISANTI'NUSu  [BniHTiHtra.] 

BITALE  (BiTcL\*i),  waa  At  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  giand-duighter  of  PytliagaaB.  (lambL  Fit. 
Pyth.  c  28,  p.  135.)  [A.  G.] 

BI'STHANES  (Burftfnrr),  the  eon  of  Arta- 
zerxei  Ochus,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
B.  c.  380,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Daieuu 
fion  that  dty.  (Airiao,  AwA.  m.  19.) 

BrnnfAS  (BiAtor),  the  cominniiler  of  s  eaa- 
ttderaUe  body  of  Nnmidiin  caTaliy,  deaerted  Oo- 
loMa,  die  aoQ  of  MaainiMt  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romaiu  in  Uie  third  Punio  war,  &  c  14S,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginiana,  to  whom  ha  did 
good  eervice  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car- 
Si^e  in  146,  Kthyaa  Ml  into  the  hande  of  Sdido, 
by  iriiom  he  was  taken  to  Room.  He  donbtMa 
adonted  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  bat  initead 
of  being  put  to  death  aiterwardB,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,i^m.  Ill, 
114, 120 ;  Zonar.  ix.  30 ;  Soidas,  ■.  v.  Bt«(M.) 

BITHVNICUS,  a  cogoomen  of  the  Pompeii 
We  do  sot  know  irtiich  m  the  Pompeii  flnt  bore 
this  ct^nomea ;  but,  whaterer  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  fiunily. 

1.  Q.  PoKPEitJS  BiTBYNicua,  the  eoD  <rf  Aolus, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicen,  with  whom 
he  was  rery  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicoo,  who  describes  him  as  a  nun 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  <aator, 
bat  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic. 
Brui.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  17.)  On  the 
Iweaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicos 
osponsed  the  perty  of  his  great  namenke,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flif^t  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  Irilled  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Porapdus  Bb^gnus. 
(Oros.  ri.  15.) 

2.  A.  PoKPiiuB  BrTMTNicus,  son  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Cae«tr's 
death,  Ka  44,  and  seems  apparency  to  have  bees 
in  fiar  ef  the  reigning  party  at  RotOe,  as  he  wrote 
a  lettn  to  Cicero  souciting  hi*  protection,  which 
Cieen  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Font.  tL 
16, 17,  comp.  xvi.  28.)  Biuijmicns  repulsed  Sex. 
PompeiuR  in  his  attempt  to  nin  possession  of  Mes- 
■ana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextua  to  obtain 
it,  oo  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  dionld 
have  the  goremment  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  by  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  17,  19 ; 
Liv.  EpiL  123 ;  Appian,  B.  a  ir.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  aa  the  cognomen  a  Clo- 
diut,  who  was  put  to  deaUi  by  OctaTianna,  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  b.  c  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  r.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (Btfw),  the  eon  of  Cotys, 
.king  of  Thnwe,  who  was  lant  >y  his  frther  as  a 


BITUITUS. 

hostage  to  PersMis,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
oonquest  af  the  latter  by  AauUns  PaoQus  in  a.  c 
168,  BHia  MI  into  Ae  unda  of  Uie  ud 
wa»  taken  to  Rome,  whoe  he  adnned  the  trton^ 
of  Paullns  in  167.  After  the  trimnph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  bthn,  who  aeot  an  smbuy  to  Rene  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonal,  ix.  84 ;  Iat.  jdv.  42  i 
Polyb.  XIX.  12.) 

BITON  (Btrm),  the  estbor  of  a  work  called 
Hnwjcnial  voAtyuicA'  ifydmtM'  xot  xamrAr^- 
kAt,  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  nnknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychins  (*.  v.  lofit^y,  by 
Heron  Junior  {d«  Mask.  Bell,  ^ooem),  and  per- 
haps by  Adian  (7bA  e.  1),  under  the  name  of 
BW,  Thetreatiseoonsistoofdesciiptioa*— 1.  Of 
a  wrrpitoKoPy  or  machine  for  Growing  stonea, 
made  at  Rhode*  by  Charon  the  Mogneuan.  2.  Of 
anothn  at  Thessalonica,  by  ludonis  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  i\4woXa  (an  apparatus  used  in  besaqfing 
dties,  see  Vitmr.  x.  22,  and  DieL  of  Ant  <.  v.% 
made  by  Peaadonfan  of  Ifacedra  for  Alexander 
theOveat.    4.  Of  a&M&wu(i)*d.  j.  n.), 

made  by  Dainia*  of  Colophon.  5.  <K  n  •yaarpm' 
^trtft  (an  engine  Bome«4urt  neembUng  a  eraas 
bow,  and  so  named  firam  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Bttop.  ep.  Vtt.  Matk.  p.  125),  nude  by 
Zopym  of  THentan  at  Mitetn,  and  another  Ij 
the  suae  at  OnuMIe  in  Ita^.  Klon  addieMestua 
work  to  king  Attains,  if  at  least  the  mding  S 
'AttoXs  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  il  -witvca  ec 
wdAAa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  d» 
Scr^  MythaL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attains,  the 
let  of  Petgamua,  iriio  r^gned  a.  c.  341—197,  or 
one  of  the  two  lattt  kings  of  the  nine  nsme  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Oreek  text,  with  a  Latin  Torsion,  is  printed 
in  the  colIectioD  of  andent  mathemaUdana,  V«L 
Maliem.  Oraeo.  at  LaOt^  Paris,  1693,  SoL, 
p.  106,  Ac.  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optic*,  which  is  lost  (Fabric:  AfBC 
Oraee.  ii.  p.*91.)  [W.  F.  D,] 

BITON  (B^Tw)  andCLEOBIS  (KJUeCtt)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Atgos. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  thdi  bnntiiul  stuy, 
makn  Solon  lelate  it  to  Gnemi,  as  a  proof  that  H 
is  better  bt  mOTtils  to  ^  than  to  Hto.  On  ma 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  31),  during  the  fesdnl 
of  Hera,  when  the  prieaten  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  diariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  baa 
the  country  in  time,  deobia  and  Bilon  digged  Um 
chariot  with  thdr  mother,  a  dHtnue  of  46  etadii^ 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  noved  by  the 
filial  lore  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  miRlals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  woe  over,  tlte  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  agdn.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  nys  Hero- 
dotus, that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  ne  gnater 
boon  than  death.  The  Aigives  made  etatua  of 
the  two  brokers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi  Paas»- 
nias  (ii  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Acgos, 
r^iTMeadng  Cleobia  end  Bifam  drawing  tbe  chsxiot 
with  their  mother.  (Craqt.  Cic  Tnactd.  i  47; 
Vd.  Max.  T.  4,  extern.  4 ;  Stobaens,  Amnass, 
169  i  Sernus  and  Philaigyr.  ad  Vm.  Gtorg.  iii 
532.)  [L.  &1 

BITUITUS,  or  IS  the  name  is  fiMind  in  in* 
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■eriptiooh  Bbtdltos,  «  king  of  tha  Amni 
in  OanL  When  the  procoiuiil  Cn.  Domitini 
Ahenobarbiu  nsdertook  the  wu  in  b.  c.  121 
•guiMt  tiM  AllvlHtim,  vfao  wem  joined  hj  th« 
Amni  under  Ktutni,  thete  OaQic  tribes  were 
defMled  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  thii 
flirt  dimter  the  AUobngm  and  Arreini  made  jm- 
menae  pnpazKtitnu  to  renew  the  conteat  with  the 
Komana,  and  Bitnitoa  again  todt  th«  field  with  a 
Tery  numefou  anny.  At  the  point  where  the 
Iwm  empties  itaeif  into  the  Rhodamu,  the  ooiunl 
Q.  Fibiiu  Mudmaai  the  gnmdaon  ot  PaiDu,  met 
tbe  Gauls  in  the  aatonm  of  B.  a  121.  Although 
the  Renana  were  &r  inieriar  in  nmnbers,  yet  they 
gained  inch  a  complete  'rictoiy,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  amy  of 
Ktnitus  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irrepoable 
lose,  Bituitns,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  sn 
iHiijioiia  mmer  hy  Cn.  DomitiuB,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  The  sentt^  thonj^  dii^i|ntivine  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitios,  exiled  Bitnitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  CongenUattu,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Ploms  adds,  that  the  trlomph  of 
Q.  Fsbiui  was  adorned  by  Bitnitus  riding  in  a 
^Ter  waiHihariot  and  with  his  magnifioeat  amonr* 
Just  M  be  had  appeared  en  the  field  of  battle. 
(Lit.  EpiL  61;  Fkma,  iii.  S ;  TeD.  Pat  E.  10 ; 
Suet.  Nero,  3 ;  Appian,  OafKo:  12,  where  Bitmtai 
is  nroneon^y  called  kiif  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop,  ir.  22,  where  tbe  year  and  the  cotmilt  are 
giren  iiMortectly  ;  Oros.  t.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  8. 
S  3;  eomp.  Stiab.  it.  p.  191;  Plin.  H.  N.  riL 
51.)  [L.  S.] 

BITTS  (Bfrv*),  an  Efi^ptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  lamUichiis  (ds  MyiL  viii.  5)  to  bare  tntenreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  ti  Heniea 
written  in  bieroglyphics, 

BLAESU3  (B\<MVf},  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
bran  at  Cqireae,  wbe  wrote  seriocomic  plays 
(0woufo)rjAouM)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Byt  $,  v. 
K«rpf1^)  Two  of  these  playa,  the  M«rsTpl«ai 
and  SEoToSprai,  are  quoted  br  Atbenaena  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c,  zL  p.  487,  &},  and  kesychins  refers  to 
Blaesns  («;  m  MaamMwra^  1Ao\y^  *uKmit)y  but 
without  menttofliiw  the  namaa  of  hie  playa.  C»- 
aanbon  supposed  that  Bbesus  HTad  ander  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  he  must  have  liTcd  as  early  aa  the 
3rd  c«ntaty  a.  c,  as  VaUkenSr  (ad  Tieoer.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaens  took  hu  qootatioiu 
of  Blsesus  from  the  r\4vm  of  Pamphilns  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchiu;  and 
also  that  PampUliu  boizowed  a  part  of  his  noA 
expUning  tbe  words  u  Btaena  and  nmilar  poeU 
firan  the  TKtiairw  'IroXunl  of  Diodonu^  who  was 
a  doIhI  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Conqp. 
Schweigh.  oJ^Omi.  iiL  p.  lll,c.) 

BLAESUS,  ''a  ttammeter,"  was  the  name  of 
a  pleboaa  fiuiily  of  the  Seo^ronia  gens  under 
the  rspiibUc.  It  also  occbib  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Juui  and  of  one  Padiu  under  the  empire. 

1.  C  SutPBONiDi  Tl  r.  Tl  n.  BuBHUfi,  con- 
sul in  B.  c.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war.  uuled  with 
his  ctdlcagne,  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepo,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ships  to  the  ccart  of  Africa,  which  they  hid 
waate  in  freqnent  descents,  and  frun  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  howerer, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  leaser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignoiance  of  the  jnlots,  their 
ships  ran  ground,  and  only  got  ofiE,  npon  the  re- 
tain ol  the  tide,  1^  throwing  eveiything  oTcr- 
bnud.   Thia  diaaiter  induced  them  to  ratnm  to 


Sicily,  and  in  their  Timige  from  thence  to  Inly 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Paliourui  by  a  ti^ 
mendons  stonn,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  nusfiirtunea,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  (accesses  in  Africa,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  Faad.  (P<dyb.  i  39 ;  Eutrop. 
iL  23;  Oros.  iT.  9;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  Kaesos  waa 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  foanded  at  Brandnsium. 
(Ven.  Pat  i.  14.) 

2.  SniraoHiiii  BLAisui^  quaestor  in  b.c.  217 
to  tbe  consul  Cn.  Serrilius  Geminas,  waa  killed, 
together  with  a  thoosaDd  nMB,  in  a  descent  inon 
tin  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Lir.  xziL  81.) 

ai  C  SsMPBONiua  Blaibus,  tribune  of  tbe 
{debs  in  a  a  21 1,  brought  Cn.  FulTina  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  ApoUa.  (Ur. 
xxri.  2;  comp.  VaL  Max.  iL  8L  S  8.) 

4.  CiT.  faMFmumus  BiAiaim,  leyde  fn  i.  c. 
210  to  tbe  dietatOT  Q.  FaMna  Flaccaa,  by  vfaon 
he  was  sent  into  Etroria  te  eoumand  the  aimy 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpamius. 
(LiT.  xzvii.  ff.)  It  is  not  im^ofaable  that  this 
Cn,  Haesas  auy  be  tbe  same  at  Vo.  S,  as  Ck  is 
Tery  likely  a  Use  reading  for  C,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Senpienli  at  uii  period  with  the  for- 
mer pneBomeo,  while  tbe  tatter  is  tbe  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  SiMFRONinn  Blaibur,  tribtme  of  the  pleba 
in  &  c.  191,  oppoaed  the  triumjA  of  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  Nasiea,  but  withdrew  his  owositioo  through 
the  remoiutrances  of  the  consul.  (Lir.  xxx*i.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  SiMPRONiuB  Blactoh,  plebetaa  aedile  ia 
B.C.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  m  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambamador 
to  Abdera.  (Uj.  xxzix.  7,  S2,  38,  xliiL  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Rinnan  Jurist,  not  ourlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicen :  for  BbMsue 
is  dted  b^  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit  2.  a,  81) 
as  reporting  tbe  opinion  m  Trabados.  Varkms 
conjectoies  naTo  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identi^'ing  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
pneonsal  of  Africa  in  A.  d.  22,  waa  probably  somi^- 
what  later  than  the  jurist  (MajaniiDs,  vol.  u.  p. 
162 ;  0.  Gntii.  VUa  Icb>nm,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.O.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  goTerum-  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Auguatus,  A.  D.  14,  when 
the  fbimidahle  insurrection  of  tbe  legions  broke 
out  in  that  prariace,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  hinuetC  The  emtdnct  of  Bbe- 
ens  in  allowiug  tbe  soldiers  relaxaUon  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  tb«  in- 
snneetion,  but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanns,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sns obtained  the  government  of  Africa  ia  2 1 ,  where 
he  guned  a  victory  over  Tacfluinas  in  22,  in  con- 
seqoenoB  of  which  Tibnias  granted  him  die  insig- 
nia of  a  trium^,  and  alliwed  him  the  title  «f 
Imparaior — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
VeQeins  Patereolos,  who  sa^  HaX  it  was  difficult 
to  dedde  whether  Blaesns  was  more  asefal  in  the 
camp  or  distingunhed  in  tbe  fimno,  that  he  also 
cmnmanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  4 ;  Tac 
Amt.  i  16,  Ac,  iiL  56,  &8,  72-74 ;  VelL  Pat  iL 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintus,  that  Blae- 
sns waa  consul  su&ctus  in  28 ;  but  be  shared  in 
the  M  of  Scjama  in  SI,  and  was  dajriTcd,  la  waa 
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who  hit  son,  of  the  [HiuUy  ofEce*  whieh  he  held. 
His  life,  however,  wan  spared  for  the  time ;  bat 
when  Tiberhu,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  aptm 
other  persoos,  Blaesos  nsd  his  xm  perceiTed  that 
their  nie  mu  •ealed,  and  HCOEdinpy  put  m  end 
to  thur  own  lins.  (Tu.  Amu.  r.  7,  ti.  40.) 

2.  The  eon  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  &tber 
in  Pnnnonia  when  the  legions  mutirued  in  a.  d.  1 1, 
and  was  compelled  hy  the  soldien  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grieTancea.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberias  after  the  airiral  of  Dm- 
■HI  in  the  camp.  He  also  serred  under  his  &ther 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tacbrinas  in  Africa; 
and  he  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
nbore,  in  38.  (Tac.  Ann.  i  1 9,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  ProbaUj  the  «mi  of  No.  2,  was  the  govonor 
tf  Oallia  liUgdnnenns  in  a.  d.  70,  and  c^Mmsed 
the  party  of  the  emperor  ViteUias,  whom  M  aap- 
plied  when  in  Gaul  with  everTthing  necessary  to 
■npport  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  the  most 
tnunpery  accasation,  broo^t  against  him  by  L. 
Vitdlius.  Blaesui  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  sleazy  refosed  the  so- 
Bcitationa  of  Caeona  and  others  to  desot  the  cause 
of  ViteUius.  (Tac  Hid.  i  69.  iL  59,  iiL  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PEDIUS,  was  expelled  the  seiuUe 
in  A.  D.  60,  on  the  com^idnt  of  the  Cyrenians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aeacnlapitis,  and  for  oorrup- 
tion  in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac  Ann.  m  18,  HiiL  I  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Rnnan  knight,  who  taoght  elo- 

Soenee  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Angostas,  ud  was 
lie  instructor  of  the  philoeophu  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianns.  (Senec  G»Uivo,  a.  ptooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  IS  frequently  introdnced  as  a  neaka 
in  the  Smnaa  (2,  fi)  and  OoKtnvtrriiu  (i.  1, 2, 
4,  Ac)  of  the  (Uer  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
&ther  or  grand&ther  of  the  RnbeUins  Bluidus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Rmnan  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  A.  0.  33  Julia,  the  dan^ter  of  Dmsus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tibmns,  whenea  Bhndna  is  oalkd 
Ae  primer  of  Tiberiu.  (Tac  Am.  ti.  27.  45.) 
Rut«llias  Pkutua,  who  was  pat  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  of&pring  of  this  marriage.  [Plactus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  A.  D.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consnlar  rank  (Tac.^lm.  iiL 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsias  mppoM  him  to  be  the 
fiUher  of  the  htttw.  We  do  not,  howarer,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  thu  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  imder  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbkllivs  blanovb  uivir 
A.  A.  A.  r.  t.,  that  is,  ^ano  Arpemta  Atri  Ptimdo 
Fsritmda,  which  is  probably  to  be  refiured  to  the 
bther  of  the  above-mentioned  BkinduB.  (Eckhel, 
V.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  Bonuune  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
viagentei. 

I.  Cantdii  BUuioam. 

1.  Cn.  Cobnbudk  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Blakkh  who  ia 
mentioned  nowhere  bat  in  the  Fasti,  was  conaol  in 
Bl  c  270,  censor  in  265,  and  counl  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  ia  270,  bat  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  Cornklius  Blasio,  was  praetor  in  Sicily 
in       194.   (LiT.  xzxiv.  4*3,43.) 

3.  P.  CuKNUiua  Blaho,  was  sent  as  an  am- 


bassador with  two  other*  to  the  Cnni,  Istii,  and 
lapydes,  in  &  c  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commisuoners  ^ipointed  to  settle  the  diqmtes 
betwera  the  Pissni  and  Lunmses  reqisetiug  the 
boondaiiH  of  tiinr  lands.  (Ut.  zHii.  7(  dr.  ISi) 
There  an  amnl  coiiu  belonging  to  this  ftmUy. 
The  obverae  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Blasio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  head 
fiS  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
PaUaa  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  fomale  figore  on  his  ri^t  (Eckhel, 
T.  p.  IBQl) 


II.  Hdvii  mamma. 

1.  M.  Hklvids  Blahio,  plebeian  aedile  in  a.  c. 
198  and  pnetoc  in  197.  Ha  obtained  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  fiirthw  Spain,  which  ha  foond  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  hia  successor,  be  waa  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  vrith  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  ha  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Cdtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  IlliturgL  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  todc  lUitargi.  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antiaa.  For 
this  rictory  he  obtained  on  ovation  (s.  c  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  tbo 
anB|ncea  and  in  the  prorince  vi  another.  In  the 
fidlowing  year  (194)  he  waa  one  of  the  three  oun- 
missioners  for  fonnung  a  Roman  cehny  at  Spon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Uv.  zzxu.  27,  28,  zxxiiL  21, 
zxxir.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hblviua  BLAflto,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  enconn^  his  frimd  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  death 
firmly,  when  the  hitter  foil  into  the  bands  of  tut 
enemies,  in  b.  c.  43.    (Dion  Cass.  zlvi.  53.) 

BLa'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Sslapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  a.  c.  210,  tcqgether  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  ontwitted  his  rival 
Daains,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap- 
pian,  AwO).  45—47  ;  Liv.  xxvL  38;  VaL  Max. 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAEUS,  a  hietomo- 
nachus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  Greek 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  1S36  (aa 
Bishop  Beveridge  satiifiKtorily  nmkes  out  from  the 
,  author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
oompendinm  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenieat 
rqfertory  for  ordinwr  use  tiwn  was  fiunished  by 
tho  coUeotionB  of  notina  and  hia  commenlaton. 
The  lattera  nf^  to  the  lea^iw  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titiea,  and  under  esoi  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  otdfst.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  eorammly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic^ then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject;  but  the  sounns  whence  the  secular 
hws  an  citad  an  not  utdinarily  nfenod  tis  and 
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cannot  alwaya  be  determined.  The  eccteaiaitical 
conatitutinu  are  deriTed  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal Golleetiona.  This  compilation,  m  the  nmneroua 
extant  maanacriptB  pn>T«i  became  very  pc^ular 
among  ecdesiutica.  The  pre&ce  to  tlie  Syntagma 
Alphabeticum  of  Blaatarea  containa  aome  historical 
particulan,  mingled  with  many  errora,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  Aa  an  example  of 
the  errora,  it  may  be  atated  that  the  formation  of 
Jnatinian^  Digeat  and  Coda  it  attributed  to 
Hadrim.  In  moat  HS9.  a  amall  ooUection  of 
minor  worka,  probably  due  to  Blaatarea,  ia  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  Ai  to  nnpnbliahed 
worka  of  Blaatarea  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  BiU.  Graee. 
xiL  p.  205.  A  pt^tion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  r),  which  waa  probably  found  coined  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Lenndav.  Jiw.  Gnuoo- 
Rim.  ToL  i.  lib,  riii;  but  the  only  amfitte  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  ia  gi*en  by  BeTeridge 
in  hia  Synodican,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  The  '^matrimonial 
qneatKMU"  of  Blaatarea,  printed  in  LeDndaT.  Jur. 
OrawSom^  an  oftan  enonterated  aa  a  diatinct 
work  from  tbe  Syntagma,  bat  in  nality  tbey  come 
under  the  head  TdfiM,  At  the  end  of  the  Pin 
Goar^  edition  Codino*  ia  s  treatise,  written  in 
popular  reties  (vsAtriKot  otIxm),  concerning 
the  office*  of  the  Palace  of  Conatontinople,  by 
Matthaena,  monk,  and  ptiTaician.  The 

author  may  poaaiUy  be  do  other  than  Blaatarea. 
(Biener,  Getek.  tfer  JVoob.  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
KirxAatncii.  |  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BLEMMIDAS.   [Nicxthobuh  Blbhhidas.] 

BLEPAEUS  (BAmMt),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Dcmoathenea,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
AAfefif.p.683.17,  cBoaoLdeDaL  p.  1023. 19; 
Athen.  ti.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  OaUtian,  a  fiiend  and 
minister  of  Deiotanu,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
ambaaaador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  hia  master,  b.c  45.  (Cic  pro  DeioL  12, 
14,  15.)  Bleanmiss  was  also  in  Rcone  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.  {CAc.adAtLx^i.2.) 

BLITOR  f BA/rHp),  aatnip  of  Meaopotamia,  was 
deprired  of  his  aatr^ty  by  Antigooua  in  &  c  316, 
teiauae  he  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  ia  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
A3.) 

BUySIUS  or  BLC/SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  &nrily  in  Campania. 

1 .  F.  Marius  BLositrfl,  waa  Campanian  praetor 
when  Capua  retolted  from  the'  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  B.  c.  216.    (Liir,  xxiii,  7.) 

2.  BLOsn,  two  brothers  in  Qa^m,  were  the 
ringleadna  in  u  atten^ted  rerclt  of  Oqnia  from 
the  Romanain  &  c  210;  bat  the  deai^  was  dis- 
covered,  and  the  Noaii  and  tiieir  associates  put  to 
death,    (Lit.  xxriL  3.) 

3.  C.  BLOsiint,  of  Cnmae,  a  hotpet  of  Scaevola^a 
'bmily,  was  on  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Oracchua, 
whom  be  is  aaid  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
Ua  agrarian  fatw.  After  the  death  of  Ti-Qnuchna 
be  was  accused  befcce  the  consuls  in  B.  d  132,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  isaue  he  fied  to  Aiisto- 
nicus,  king  of  Pergamna,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Ariatonicua  waa  con- 
qneied  ahutly  afierwarda,  Blosina  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  Uling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romana.  BIosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  ■tndy  of  philow^y,  and  waa  a  diaciple  of 


Antipater  of  Tanns.  (Cic.  de  Amie.  1],  Leg 
Agr.  ii.  34 ;  Val.  Max.  ir.  7-  §  1 ;  PlnL  Ti 
OraaA.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MS8.  of  Tantna  hare  Am- 
tltosa,  Boodieia  or  Voadiaty  and  Dim  Caarins  calls 
her  BovHIoiptca),  was  the  wife  of  Prasntogus,  king 
of  tbe  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  faia  two  da^bters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  hrirs  of  bis  pnvata  proper^,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  Kingdom  and  his  fiunHy 
from  uie  oppreaaion  and  the  nqwcity  of  the  Ri>- 
mana  statitmed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realised;  for  Boadioea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  bouse  robbed  and 
plundered  by  tbe  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  anoai 
Tbe  queen  herself  waa  maltreated  eren  with  blowi^ 
and  Romana  larished  her  two  dau^ters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  loeni  were  deprired 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  skvaa.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Ronan  aoUiera  and  retetana  under  the 
GonniTance  of  thor  officera,  who  not  only  took  so 
measures  to  atop  their  proceedings,  but  Catna  D»- 
cianuB  was  the  moat  notorious  of  all  by  his  ext(^ 
tion  and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  D  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  course, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iccni  to 
take  up  aims  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  ue  Tiinobantea  and  other  nn^ 
bonring  tribes  to  ym  them.  Whila  the  legato 
Panlinus  Suetoniua  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Carnal odun am,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  vetenuis,  was  attacked 
the  Brhoni.  Tba  colony  wilicited  tha  aid  rf  Catu 
Decianu^  who  bowerer  was  nnaUe  to  aend  thea 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  lud  not  even  rsgniaz 
anna.  Camalodnnum  waa  taken  and  deatioyed  Iqr 
fire,  and  the  soldiera,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  beaieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisonera.  Petiuus 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunom,  was  net  \tj 
the  Britona,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infimliy, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  campy 
Catus  Deciania,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escqw  to  Qasl ;  but  Suetonius  Panlbus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  hod 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  thni^ 
the  midst  of  the  enenuea  aa  for  as  the  cottmy  of 
Ijondinium.  As  soon  aa  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  V»- 
ruIaauumaoMi  after  experienced  the  same  fate*,  in 
theae  places  naariy  7(^000  Romans  and  Ronan 
allies  were  shin  widi  cruel  tortnrei.  Sortoniu 
aaw  that  a  batde  could  no  longer  be  defeiTed.  His 
forces  conaiated  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britona  under  Boadioea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  tbe  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daugktars  befoe  her,  and  commanded  ha  anny  in 
person.  She  harangued  hw  aoldiett,  renunded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  coungo  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  por- 
tion of  the  Romans,  Abont  80,000  Britons  are 
swd  to  have  follan  on  that  day,  and  the  Rmaaa 
to  hare  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  woidd 
not  sDrrire  this  in^aiaUe  km^  and  pat  an  end  to 
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kw  Hfii  bjr  priMU.  H«r  hoif  wh  intened  irith 
mat  ■olaniutr  the  BritoMi  «lio  tiM  diqier^ 
Tlui  victory,  which  Tadtiu  declare*  equal  to  the 
gnat  viotoriet  of  ancient  timet,  finnlljr  ettaUiihed 
the  Roman  dootioian  in  Britain.  (Tac.  ^m.  xiv. 
81-37,  Affrio.  IB,  16;  Dion  Cau.  IziL  1-12.)  [L.S.] 

BOCCUAB.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mann  in  the 
tima  of  Mabwuu,  m.  c  204.  (Lir.  xzix.  30.^ 

SL  A  gCBoal  of  Sjphmx,  who  tent  him  anuut 
Uarinisn,  &  c  204.  (Uj.  xxix.  82.)   [P.  S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (BtfKx<^),  an  ^nitian  Idng 
and  legiilator,  who  waa  disdngnufaed  nir  hia  wia- 
dom,  avarice,  and  bodily  weakneu.  Hit  laws 
■dated  duefljr  to  the  prei^ativei  of  the  king  and 
to  peowdaiy  obligattona.  (Diod.  i  94.)  From  hie 
not  being  mentioned  by  Harodotna,  it  has  been 
esi^fectued  that  he  waa  identical  with  Aajcfaia. 
(Hated,  ii.  186.^  Enaefaiaa  plaoea  him  alone  in  the 
twentj^fboith  aynaatj,  calla  him  m  Salte,  and  my% 
that,  after  laigning  forty-fbnr  yeara,  ha  WM  taken 
priaMier  and  Mmt  by  Sabactm.  (Ghvm.  Arm.  jf. 
104,  818,  Mai  and  Znbnh ;  compare  SyneeUtu, 
pp.  74,  b!,  184,  c.)  Aooording  to  Wilkinaon,  he 
Began  to  reign  a  c.  612 ;  be  waa  Hm  mm  and  «ne- 
ceator  of  Tuiphaihthaa ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
Bonenta  ia  Peiior,  B^hoiv  or  AmuMe-Pohor. 
(Aneimt  -^jptfoM,  L  pp.  ISO,  188.)  hthaAr- 
Bwnian  ci^  of  Enaddoa  Ida  name  ii  mlt  Booeha- 
tia,  in  Syacelhia  Bijcxupa.  (See  alao  Adian,  HiA 
^M.  xiL  3i  Tac  HuL  v.  8;  Athen.  x.  p.  418,  £, 
where  hia  bther  is  called  Neochahia.)     [P.  9.] 

BOCCHUS  (B^or).  1.  Aki^  of  Manre- 
tania,  who  acted  a  pranineni  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Bonaoa  against  Jogurtfab  He  waa  a  barba- 
rian wtthoot  any  prindplea,  aiaaming  ahMnately 
the  appearance  <^  a  friend  of  Jngnrtha  and  of  the 
Bomana,  as  hia  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictMed ;  but  he  ended  hu  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jognrtha  to  th«  Romana.  In  n.  c.  108, 
Jognrua,  who  waa  then  hard  preaaed  by  the  pro- 
•onral  Q.  MateQua,  applied  for  aaaiatance  to  Boo- 
«kna,  wboae  daughter  waa  hia  wife.  Boechna  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  aince  at 
the  b^j^nntng  of  the  war  he  had  made  oflera  of 
altiuce  ud  niendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  mien  Q.  Metdhis  also  sent  an 
aiiibamji  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Boccfaoa  entered 
Into  negotiations  irith  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
qoence  of  this  the  war  against  Jngnrtha  waa  al- 
Boat  sospended  so  long  as  Q.  Metdhia  had  the 
command.  When  in  a.  c.  107,  C  Marina  came  to 
Africa  aa  the  soceeaaor  of  MeteDns,  Boocboa  sent 
aaraal  sanhasiiaa  to  him,  anMsing  Ua  dasiia  to 
ccter  into  friendly  rehuiona  with  Rome ;  b«t  when 
at  the  tame  time  Jngnrtha  pmnitaad  Boeehns  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marias  mvaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchos'a  dominion  which  be  had  for- 
meriy  taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchua  accepted  the 
pnpoaal  Jngnrtha,  and  joiiwd  him  with  a  large 
farce.  The  two  kings  thns  nnitad  made  an  attadc 
vpon  the  Romana,  bat  were  defeated  in  two  sno- 
ceesive  engagements.  Hveopon,  Bocchns  again 
sent  aa  embassy  to  Marina,  reqneatitig  him  to  dee- 
patch  two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Mariua  ao- 
cordin^y  aent  bis  qosestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  succeded  in  effecting  a  dedded  diange  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  afier,  Bocchns  despatched  ambaa- 
aadora  to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
QuttB^  and  having  made  their  eacape  into  the 
camp  of  Solia,  who  raodved  tlksa  veiy  hoqiitahly. 


thej  pMaadad  to  Roau^  vheve  hopea  of  an  aUi- 
ancaandtha  friendship  the  Bmnan  peo^ 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchns  was  mfomxd 
of  this,  be  requested  an  interview  with  Snlbu 
This  bdng  grsatad,  SuUa  tried  to  pnsuade  Boe- 
chns  to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  handa  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  aame  time^  however,  Ju- 
alao  endeavonred  to  indiue  him  to  beti^ 
and  these  dashing  pmposals  made  Boeehna 
hedtate  fiir  a  while ;  but  he  at  laat  determined  to 
comply  vrith  the  vrish  of  SoDa.  Jttguttha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  fer  peace,  and  when 
he  atrivM,  waa  treadwoualy  taken  priaoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Solla,  a.  c  106.  According  te 
tome  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fimtive  to 
Boechna,  and  was  wea  handed  ova-  to  the  Romans. 
Boeditts  was  rewarded  £»  his  treachery  1^  an  aDi- 
anee  with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statuea  of  Victoy  and  golden 
images  of  Jngnrtha  representing  hhn  in  the  act  of 
bei^  delivered  up  to  Sulk.  (SalL  Jtiff.  I9,  80- 
120;  A^ian,  JViMMij:  8,  4;  Uv.M^  66;  Diim 
Caaa.  JF^offm.  lUmar.  n.  168,  169;  Entrap,  iv. 
27;  Floma,iiL  1;  Oros.  v.  15;  VeU.  Pat.ik  12; 
Plot.  Mar.  10,  S3,  3.) 

2.  PtobaUy  a  son  of  the  piecading,  and  a  bo- 
ther of  Bogod,  who  ia  ennaaly  cuad  a  ttn  af 
Boecbos  L  (Ores.  t.  31.)  These  two  brothels  far 
a  time  pottessed  the  ku^om  of  Mantetania  in 
common,  and,  being  hottik  to  the  Pnnpdan  patty, 
J.  Caesar  coiLGimed  them,  in  b.  c.  49,  aa  kings  of 
Mauretania,  which  aome  writera  deaeribe  at  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  than  to  thia  dignity.  In 
Caamrls  African  wat^BocAnawat  of  great  sovio^ 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  o^lal  of  Jaba,  king  of  Na- 
midia,  and  thns  compelling  faim  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Sci^.  Caeaur  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  vraa  taken  frinn  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  1^  Arabioa,  the  son  of  Mad- 
nisaa.  There  is  a'statonent  in  Ditm  Catdoa  (xli& 
36),  that,  in  K  a  45,  Boecbos  sent  his  amu  to 
Spain  to  jdn  On.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  snppoution,  that 
Boochus  waa  indnoed  by  jealoii^  of  his  brotiwr 
Bi^nd  to  deaart  the  amae  of  Caeiar  and  imn  the 
enemy;  lir  all  we  know  of  the  tiro  btotbeca 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceaaed.  Dunng  the  dvil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianna,  Boechna  tided  with  the  lattec, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliaDoe  with  Antmiy.  When 
Bognd  was  in  Spain,  B.  c.  38,  Bocditts  usurped  the 
aole  govemment  of  Ibnretania,  in  irUA  am  waa 
afkecwatdt  etnfirmed  by  Oetaviaans.  He  died 
about  >.  a  88,  whereupon  his  kingdom  become  a 
Ronan  ptovince.  (IMon  Cass.  xlL  42,  xliiL  3,  36, 
xlviiL  45,  xlix.  43 ;  Appian,  b.  c.  iL  96,  iv.  54, 
T.  26;  Hirt  ;  Strab.xviLp.  828.)  [L.S.] 

BO  DON  {BMm')t  an  andent  hero,  from  whom 
the  Tbeandtan  town  ct  Bodone  dmvcd  ita  namst 
(Steph.  Bya.&ii.B«Mn).)  [L.  S.] 

BODUOONATUS,  a  kader  of  the  Narrii 
in  their  war  against  CaeMiv  57.  (CmB».JB.& 
ii.23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bo/Sot),  a  son  of  Glaphynu,  fiom 
whom  the  Theaaalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  ita 
name.  (Steph.  Byx.  a.  o.  BoICq.)  fL.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (BoqBp^),  the  hdper  in 
distress,  a  somaiDO  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explamed  in  difiennt  ways.  AcoHd- 
ing  U  soma,  Oe  god  waa  thos  caOed  becaasa  ha 
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had  an! (ted  the  Atheniatu  in  tlie  war  with  lie 
Amaaons,  who  were  defeated  on  th«  eerenth  of 
Bo^dranion,  the  day  on  which  the  BoSdrocnia  were 
aftenrarda  cdehnted.  (Phit  Tka.  27.)  Accoiding 
to  «tbm,  the  name  wiMe  from  the  cinsmstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Enehthaw  nd  Ion  against 
Eomolpaa,  ApoUo  had  adviaed  the  Atbeuani  to 
nuh  upon  tha  enemy  with  a  war-ahoat  {$4t4),  if 
they  wonld  eonqner,  (Haipotaat^  Snid.,  Etym.  M. 
t.t.im>ffp6tucn;  Od^ffgm».imApea.  69.)  [L.S.] 

BOEO  (Bot^),  an  ancient  poetMa  of  Dehdii, 
compoaed  a  l^mn  of  whkh  Pauianiu  (x.  &  |  4) 
hu  pnoemdfnir  hnea.  Athenaeni  (ix.  p.  39^ 
e.)  citsa  a  woik,  ^ipanotly  a  poem,  entithkl 
'Opiflvyovt*,  whidi  aeemi  to  hare  coBtMoed  an 
aoooont  of  tbe  nytlu  of  men  who  had  been  tuned 
into  biidi,  bat  ha  waa  donhtfid  whether  it  wai 
written  by  a  poet«w  Boeo  at  a  poetBoeaa(BiMliM): 
Antoninui  LibetaHa,  bowem,  qootes  it  (ce.  S, 
7,  and  II,  <ate.)  aa  lha  mA  of  Boena.  The 
wm»  of  Boeo  oocm  in  a  Bal  of  aears  giv«n  In- 
ClrawM  Alexandrinns.  (Aroai.  i.  333,  ed. 
Paris,  1629^ 

BOECyrUS  (Boun^f),  a  ion  of  Peaeidon  or 
I  tonus  and  Ame  (Antjope  or  Helanij^),  and 
tmtther  of  Aeofau.  [AaoLua,  No.  3.]  He  was 
tbe  anoeatnl  hero  of  the  Boeotiasa,  who  derired 
their  mme  from  him.  (Pane.  ix.  1. 1 1.)    [L.  S.] 

BOE^HIUS,  whoae  AiU  name  wu  Anicius 
Makuus  Sbvxrinub  Bovthius  (to  whicli  a  few 
MSS.  of  hit  woA*  add  the  name  of  TorqmtM,  and 
conmentnton  prefix  by  eonjeetnw  the  pnewnen 
^Mm»  from  hi*  &th»^  eonmUiip  in  a.  d.  487), 
m  BoBiaa  itatennan  and  witfaor,  and  remaricabie  as 
■Hadiag  at  the  dose  of  tbe  elasaical  and  the  eom- 
menenaent  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  a.  d.  470  and  475  (aa  is  infured 
from  Ocmtol.  PkiL  I  1).  The  Anidan  bmily  had 
tat  the  two  jpnoeding  eentnriaa  been  the  most  il- 
hutriow  in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c  31),  and  sereral 
<tf  its  members  hare  beoi  redtooed  amomat  the 
direct  aacestms  of  BoSthins.  Bat  the  «uy  con- 
jectnre  worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
&ther  to  have  been  the  FIstius  Boethios  mivdered 
b7  VUaitinian  III.  A.  d.  4£&.  Hu  &ther  was 
probaUy  the  conad  of  A.  n.  487,  and  died  in  the 
duldhood  of  hia  an,  who  wh  dun  tnonght  ap  by 
MBM     tha  cUrf  men  at  Rome^  amengat  mom 

He  waa  fimoos  for  his  miwral  baming  (Gnno- 
dioa,  £^  Till.  1)  and  his  hhoriooa  traoalationa  of 
Qnek  phOoaophy  (GaadadoK,  ^  i  48)  as  well  as 
for  his  extanaiTe  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  nativea  and  strangers.  (Pnxnp.  €lotk.  i.  I.) 
In  his  domesde  iile,  he  was  singnlariy  happy,  aa 
the  husband  of  Rnsticiana,  dans^ler  of  SynunadiUB 
(ChmW:  PkiL  il  8,  4 ;  Pnoop^  GoA.  iiL  20),  and 
the  fittber  of  two  sma,  AoKUBa  Anidns  Symma- 
dins,  and  Anidos  Manlhis  Sererinos  Boethios, 
who  were  consnls,  a.d.  522.  (CoiuoL  mL  ii.  8, 4.) 
He  natuisDy  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
dan  before  the  osnal  age  (OcmtoL  PM,  ii.  3),  consul 
is  A.  D.  AIQ,  aa  appears  frran  the  diptychon  of  his 
eonanUliip  still  neserved  in  Breada  (See  VAiat. 
BiU.  Lai.  iii  15),  and  princeps  senatos.  (Procop^ 
Ootk.  i.  1.)  Ho  also  attracted  Hm  attoition  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostn^otha,  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Talea.  p.  36)  magwtor  offiriomm  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  nuthemati- 
ai  i^gabtiui  «i  the  oaiai^  to  prcnot  imgaiy 


(Caasiod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  sno-dia]  and  wat». 
dock  for  Gimdebald,  king  of  the  Boigundiana  (A, 
L  45)^  and  for  the  reconunendation  of  a  good  mvr 
udan  to  Clovis,  kins  of  the  Franks.  {iL  a.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inanguration  of  his  two  sons  in  tbe  conn^ 
late,  A.  D.  522,  after  (nanoundiig  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  diatribnted  a  laigna  to  the  Ronan 
pc^nlace  in  tbe  games  «f  tha  dieu.  {QmipLnS, 
li.  3.) 

This  happioeaa  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
vesolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  nying  of  Plato,  "that  the  worid  would 
only  be  hi^y  when  kings  became  philoaophers,  or 
phiiosiniheni  became  kings,^  He  pcote«lted  and 
lelieTed  the  prorincials  from  the  public  and  private 
nqnne  to  which  they  were  expoaed,  defended  tha 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  die  praetoriom, 
wved  I^Unus  &om  "the  dogs  i4  tbe  palace,"  and 
restrained  tfw  oppiesskms  of  the  hartiMian  offlceta, 
TrigutUaaudCoiagaatna.(aMwaL  j^yLi4.)  This 
nnnmehing  integri^  natuiidly  provoked  enmity  in 
the  coort  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldnew  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinos,  when  ao- 
cnsed  of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprisnus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Oandeutiua,  O^lic^ 
and  fianlina  chaiged  him  and  Symmaehns  with 
the  intention  of  deliverii^  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke,— to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
aaeiilege  <v  magic  A  aenlence  of  confiacation  and 
death  was  pasaed  against  him  unheard  (OauoL 
Pkil,  i,  4),  and  bo  WM  impriamed  at  Tidnnm  in 
the  b^tistry  of  the  dtnr^  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1 584  (Tiraboachi,  vol  iiL  h^n  i.  c.  4^  dar- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  "  De  ConsojatimH 
Philosophiae."  He  was  executed  at  Calveniano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  w  ao- 
cording  to  the  general  bdief,  at  Tidnnm,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast  Fii(.Poit(i^  ts  JboMw/.;  Aimoin.^ii& 
/RMciL  1 X  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  hia  head  till 
tbe  eyes  were  forced  frimi  their  aocket^  and  then  by 
beating  with  dubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachua 
waa  also  beheaded,  and  Rustidana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
retail  daring  her  son^  ndnorityt  replaced  his  st*- 
tues  and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(I^oo^  Gbfl.  L  2,  ^Mo.  1 0 ;  Jomand.  GW.  89.) 
Rustidana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  £41,  chiefly  by  her  libenUity  to  the  beaiesed, 
again  reduced  to  b^;gary,  and  was  only  lavea  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  frum  the  fiiry  which  thk 
liberality,  as  wdl  as  her  dastcnctiMi  «I  Tbeodoiie^ 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
exdted  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Gctk.  iii.  20.) 
In  A.  D.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boe^us's 
■lemoiy  by  Lui^irand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  dinnh  «f  S.  Pietro  Cido  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  p. 
990,  a  more  nu^nificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epit^  by  pope  Sylvester  IL  (Tiraboschi,  itA.  in. 
lib.  i  c.  4.) 

With  the  fecta  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  mom  or  less  disputed,  whidi 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
hnBHNis  repnlatwDi 

1.  Tbe  stay  of  his  e%hteen  years*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Frodua, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
**  De  Disciplina  Sdtohriura,*'  proved  Thoaasius 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Bnd)antinu%  or 
Cantipntinni.  Tha  aaatanoe  of  GBasiodoraB(L4£) 
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ioMGnntdy  quoted  bj  Gibbon  ("  Atheniennum 
acholai  [not  Atbmu]  longd  positiu  [not  podtcu] 
intrtnati")  u  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Atheni,  is 
rkDj  ft  itatement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhet(»icBl 
assertion  of  the  fsct,  that  thougli  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acqnainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Oteece.  Compare  the  umilar  expressions  in  the 
nmB  kttor:  ^alo . . .  Aritlolele$ , . .  QiAiaali 
met  dimeplami," 

2.  The  three  consulships  somettme*  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  toat  of  bia  £ufaer  in  487, 
and  that  of  bis  sons  in  522. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Raaticisna,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sieiiian  writers  han  sapposed,  that  be  was 
prenouly  the  btuhand  of  >  ^ciliw  ladi^  E|pi*) 
■ntbmaa  of  two  hynuu  used  in  tiw  Bnviaiy 
("  Decora  hix,"  and  "  Beate  Pastor^"  or  according 
to  others,  **  Anrea  luce,"  and  "Felii  per  omnes"), 
and  by  ber  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patridus  and 
Hypotins,  Oteek  consuls  in  a.  d.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  "  socer- 
omm,"  in  Oommd,  PUL  iL  3>,  nkn  not  to  two 
btbcn-in^iw,  bat  to  tlw  parenti  of  Bnatidaiia ; 
and  the  eiuta^  of  Elins,  which  is  the  only  antheo- 
tic  record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
coarse  leave  no  time  for  liis  tecMtd  marriage  and 
dtildieo.  (See  Titsbosdo,  toI.  iii.  lib,  i  e.  4.) 

4.  Psnlos  Diaconas  (bo^  viL),  Anastanus  (  PtL 
PonHf.  M  Joamu  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embasiy  ^  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cathidica,  in  wfaieh  he  is  alleged  to  hare  been  im- 
plkited.  Bat  this  story,  not  being  alloded  to  in 
the  eailiet  aecoonts,  ^pean  to  have  arisen,  like 
dte  laafrmentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  mon  ^tincUy  with  Christiani^,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  ngnal  nriotion  in  his 
Instorr. 

5.  He  waa  long  emaidend  ai  a  Cathtdic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Casuao  ^Trithemins,  ap. 
Fabric  BiU.  Lot  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
<A  him  by  Martionus,  ap.  Barm,  AnmiL  a.  d.  526, 
No.  17i  18),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  &ct  of  tUs  being  the  symbolical  repiesen- 
tation  of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  beiiv  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinos. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  Us  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
Oq  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  toe  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omisuon  of  all  mention  of  Oiristianity  in  the 
**  Craaolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passages  and  under 
dicamatancea  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
perative demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  iL 
Bertios  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  uxUi  book,  which  waa  intermpted  by  his  death. 
Ghreonuai  thonsb  partly  on  other  gionnds,  with  the 
independent  jud^jinent  for  which  he  ia  commended 
hj  Niebnhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finaliy,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersdi  and  Oruber's 
iSiqnH^iUM^  baa  with  much  ingennity  rosin Uined 


the  4q>posite  bypotheus,  vis.  that  Boetiiiua  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theologica]  woiks 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethiua, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him ;  and 
henoe  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  &vour  of  this  theoiy  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  frota  tbe 
CbaaofafM  PkHoiapUa;  (I.)  The  number  of  par- 
sons of  tbe  name  of  Bocfthins  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  BO^  tat.  iii.  15.  (2.)  Tlw 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confoaitd  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  fiunoos  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  woiks  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St.  AlhoMihis  rf  die  hymn  Qmcnnqne  rdt," 
or  to  St  Dionynoa  the  Areopogite,  of  ute  wodct 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  Tbe  eridentiy 
febuloos  dioracter  of  all  the  evadt  in  his  life 
all^[ed  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  Tbe  ten- 
dency which  q>pears  increasuagly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianise  enunent  heaUkena ; 
as,  for  exami^  the  embodiment  of  such  tiadiliOBa 
with  regard  to  Tiawn,  Viipl,  and  Statins,  in  the 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  preTent  an  implicit  ocquiescenca  is 
this  hypothesiB.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (a.d. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  donbtos  to  their 
gennineneaa ;  and  also,  tiiough  the  gMMial  tone  of 
the  Consobtio  is  faeatiien,  a  few  phnsea  soeca  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christiaiutyt  si  g,  amgJiea 
mrtde  (iv.  5),  pairiam  (at  **  heavea"  (t-  1|  It.  i), 
wri  praevia  Umwit  (ir.  1). 

After  all,  howam  tha  critical  qsoition  ho 
settled,  the  chaiact«  of  BoSthios  is  not  UDch 
a%cted  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  from  the  "  Consolatio,^'  in  which  he 
speaks  with  bia  whole  heart,  and  not  from  ths 
abstract  statementa  of  doctrine  in  the  theolopcal 
treotisea,  which,  evon  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled with  hardly  an  e^wession  of  penonal  feel- 
ing, from  the  works  id  St  Augustin,  on  the  odo 
band  tbe  general  sileiue  on  tw  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  <rf  his  life, 
proves  that,  if  be  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  ^ort  of  his  living  belief ; 
aa  the  other  hand,  the  tncidenlol  phrases  above 

red,  the  strong  nbgioos  ikmm  which  pervades 
lAole  work,  the  real  bdief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  h^ 
tone  1^  hii  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Ghnstiaoity. 

He  would  Uus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
baUy  large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fell  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
dnuvely  to  dthet, — one  who,  like  Gpictetas  and 
tbe  Antoniaea,  and,  nearer  his  own  tiine,  the  poet 
Ckudian  and  the  historian  Zoumus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  litciatops 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  practical  sop- 
port  to  a  heathen  or  half-beothcn  philosophy ; 
whilst  like  them,  bat  in  a  gnator  degree,  his 
religions  and  nunal  views  received  an  elevation 
from  thrir  contacl  with  the  now  oatabliahad  fidth 
of  Chiiatianity. 

The  middle  pontion  whidi  be  thus  occujued  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  Uteiatnie  of  the  worid. 
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Bdng  tlw  hit  Roman  of  ujr  note  who  nndentood 
the  lugui^  and  itndMd  the  litentnie  of  Gnece, 
mud  Irving  on  the  bcnutdary  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  vorid,  he  ia  one  of  the  moat  unptntant  linlu 
between  tbem.  Aa  it  fawl  been  the  gteat  object  of 
hu  paMie  lifo  to  protect  the  dedinlng  fiHtaiwa  of 
Rmne  againtt  the  oppmuon  of  the  tM***™"  in- 
raden,  ao  it  waa  the  gnat  object  of  hii  litenir 
life  to  keep  alire  the  expiring  light  of  Oreek 
litentore  amidit  the  grawing  ignonnce  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ndu  cS  the  ucieBt  worid,  iriikh  m- 
imnd  ahiMMt  iwMidiatiiy  on  hiadasth,  inpHted 
to  tUa  object  an  iapeitaDce  and  to  htmadf  ■ 
cdebri^  nr  beyond  what  he  could  erer  have 
anticip^ed.  In  the  total  ignotanoe  of  Oreek 
writer*  whiefa  pKTailed  inm  the  6th  to  the  Hth 
eoitoif  ,  he  w&a  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  pbiloet^ien,  m  Aigutin  waa  all  thedogy 
and  Vitgil  of  all  litentiire,  and  hence  the  tendency 
thnnghout  the  middle  agei  to  inieat  kim  with  a 
dietinct^Chtiatian  and  almoet  mincnlom  charao- 
ter.  InOante^ftff.hftiBthiudeieribed(iVmd.x. 
124) 

Far  mder  ogni  ben  dentn  fi  gode 
L*  aoinHt  arata,  de  ^  iwndo  mUac* 

Pa  nuuufeato  a  chi  di  In  ben  ode  t 
Lo  ear^  ond  *ella  f o  cacdala,  giace 
OioM  in  Cieldann,  ed  eaa  da  aartire 
E  da  eaiglio  venne  a  qneata  pace. 
Aftw  the  intiodoctitm  ^  the  works  of  Aiiatotle  into 
Kiuape  in  the  13th  eentaiy,  BottUnt^a  ime  giada- 
•U J  oed  aw^,  and  he  aflwiu  a  lenMBkaUe  iaatance 
oranaathc^whohani^  wiTed  agveatpvipoiefbr 
nearly  1000  yean,  now  that  that  ptupOM  has  been 
accnnptished,  will  sink  into  obeeority  as  genenlas 
was  once  his  celebrity.  The  fint  anthor  who 
qaotee  his  works  is  Hincmor  (I  211,  460,  474, 
5211b  A.  D.  BiO^  and  in  the  ■nliseqmt  litmtare 
of  tM  middle  agee  the  Consi^tio  gare  bizth  to 
imitatioDs,  tranuations,  and  CMDmentaries,  in- 
naneiable.  (Warton*i  FoeL  ii.  842,  343.) 
Of  four  ckaeica  in  the  Paris  m»rary  in  a.  d.  ISOO 
this  was  one.  (lb.  i.  p.  czii.)  Of  transktions  the 
BHMt  &moas  were  one  into  Qied^  of  the  poetical 
portioBa  of  the  woA,  by  Marimm  Flaniides  (first 
published  by  WAa^  Darmatadt,  1833X  nto 
Hebrew  Ben  Banschet  (Wol£  SiU.  Htb.  i. 
229, 1092,  24S,  354.  369  ;  Fabric.  BibL  LaL  iii 
15),  inb)  old  High  Oerman  at  the  beaming  of  the 
1 1  lb  century,  \rf  St  Oallen ;  into  French  by  J. 
Metin,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair ; 
bnt  aiioTe  all,  that  into  Angjo-Saxon  by  AUred 
tbe  Great,  which  is  (Uably  interesting,  ().)  as  one 
of  tbeeariiest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  liteiaiy  relic  of  Alfred  himself 
whose  own  niDd  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  tbe  tnmJatkia,  bat  also  in  bnge  oripnal  inser- 
tions  rdatire  to  tbe  kin^Jy  office,  w  to  ChiistiaB 
biatMy,  whidi  last  fact  strikingly  illostrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  audi  in  Boethins's  own  iroik. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
Botes  and  transhttim,  1828.) 

Of  uaitatioas  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chancer's 
TeatHoaat  of  Lon  (Warton^  EM.Po*t  a.  296.) 
S.  CfaMofafw  Mamadummy  by  Edisrd,  1180.  8^ 
Comtolaiio  TTtaologiat,  hj  Qovon,  4.  TbeKing's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Cbaries,  Duke  of  Orieans,  in  the  I6th  century, 

Bo£thins's  own  works  are  as  follow: — 1.  JM 
Oemtolatmm  PkUotopkiae.  Of  iu  moral  and 
zaligieii  I  Imi  liii  no  Bon  need  be  nidi   In  a 


literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogoe  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  tha 
Paator  of  Hennas, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  lirelisess  of  perawiificatiim,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  nperior  in  diction.  Tbe  altei^ 
nation  of  prose  and  verse  is  tboogfat  to  have  beeo 
suggested  by  the  neariy  contemporary  work 
Marcianus  Cuella  on  the  nnpUals  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  vefsea  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed tnia  Seneca, 

2.  De  UmilaU  M  Um^  and  Dt  ArWmelka  UK 
S.iX  Dg  Jfnte  »ri  T. ;  4.  i)V  Otoawfria  BM 
fi.;  5.  Js  Fmipfyrii  nomieii  It^ogm  da  Pratdi- 
eaUiimt  a  I'tcfcrsM  irwuhtaM  DioU^  ik ;  6.  /a 
eoMdem  a  m  Latim  esnoai  ExjatUio  leimmda  l^rm 
tiMdem  ;  7i  In  Oait^oriai  Arittot^  Ubri  ii, ;  6. 
In  UbnM  AridoitUt  tie  Interpretatiom  Mmonm 
OommaiUMrioniM  Utri  ii.,  and  a  secmd  ed.  called 
OomtMnt,  Majorat  in  6  books ;  9,  Amatj/tieomm 
ArulaUim  prionm  et  potlerionm  libri  iv.;  10.  Im- 
trodmetio ad Catifforiooi  SgOogunuM ;  II.  IM  S^o- 
gumo  Odagorieo  libri  iL,  and  De  Hypoduiieo  tibri 
iL;  12.  £H/JvuKMw,and2h/>EA<i^K>M;  18.  To- 
piconm  AriitiMt  Oiri  viiL;  14.  Eiemeim  wm  So- 
pUMeonm  liM  il ;  16.  /•  Tbpiea  CSrnnmt  Ori 
vi. ;  16.  De  D^^raUiu  TopiaU  Uri  ir.  The  first 
eoQected  edition  of  hia  -wpA*  was  published  at 
Venel.,  fbl.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  beat  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1670,  fbl. 

Tne  chief  ancient  aathorities  for  hie  lift  are  tbe 
Epistles  of  Ennodiia  and  Caanodani%  and  tba 
History  of  ProcopiusL  The  duef  modem  oatho- 
ritiea  are  Fabric  £iU.  LaL  iii.  15 ;  Tiraboadii, 
v(d.  iiL  lib.  1.  cap.  4  j  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  QrubOT*s 
Sncj/eUtpiidit ;  Borberin^  CriL  iloriat  Etpomaom 
delta  Vita  di  Sev.  Boexio,  Paria,  1788  ;  Heyne, 
Onwara  HMaMi,4u  A)edti,Gottm.l80$.  [A.P.S.J 

BOE^HUS  (BniMi).  1.  A  Stoie  pUloaophw 
who  perfaus  lived  etenbefim  the  time  of  uhiyiipaaB, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  wo^  One  of  them 
was  entitled  npt  ^^cwt,  from  which  Diqgenea 
I^ertius  (vii.  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
easeoce  of  Ood ;  another  was  called  npJ  t^iop^*^, 
of  which  tbe  same  writer  (viL  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  whidi  Ciono  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  il  21),  Phiht  (de  Mund. 
imcompt.  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Miui|e^)  mentions  him 
togeth^  with  Poudonins,  and  it  is  not  inwnbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mMltionad  9J  Plu- 
tarch. {De  PlaoiL  PkUoe.  iiL  2.) 

2,  An  Epicoieaa  philosopher  and  geometridan, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Ptutamt  {de  Pytk.  One  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introdnced  by  the  Hme  wrttn  in 
tile  Syiijtoeiaea  (v.  1,  p.  678, 0.);  bnt  nothing  tat- 
ther  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonie  phUasinhw  and  jnwiiPfi'twtit  who 
wrote  a  Lukon  to  Sato's  wwks  (gweoTtfy^ 
AiCMir  nAoTwucwv),  dedicated  to  Helaathns* 
wldch  Photins  {Cod.  164)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaens  still  extant  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  PUto  [rtpi  tmt  m^d,  Uhi- 
Twn  imepoviUrmii  X^iswr)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nivonu.  (Phot  Ood.  IA&.)  Wbotbar  be  is  the 
Moe  as  tbe  Beethoa  who  wnte  an  exegesia  to  the 
Phaennuom  of  Amtns  (GoniovB, /atnxf.  PAoea. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whetlier  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work 
ifwxqs,  (Enseb.  i¥«f>.  f^NM^.  xiv.  10,  XT.  II,  16 1 
conp.  Hesych.  «.«.  8«)  tiirrw  i^rrfy;  Ansa^ 
aaB.ne<94r.p.I6.)  [L.&1 
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BOE^HUS  (B^n),  nnund  Sidonius,  wu 
ben  at  Kdon  in  Pitoeniela.  As  lis  b  osUed  s  dis- 
ohil*  of  the  P«ripatetie  Andnuent  of  Rhodes 
(Anmon.  Hum.  OmmmL  it  AriM.  Catag.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1£46),  he  must  havs  tnToDed  at  sa  cariy 
■«  to  Rome  and  Athons,  in  which  dti«  Andio- 
nicni  is  known  to  have  tuif^t.  Stmbo  (ni  p. 
757)i  who  mentioiu  him  and  nis  fantber  Diodotos 
anuHig  the  oelebrated  penons  of  Kdw,  qnaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  IgacberfnAa 
Peripatetic  philow]^;.  Among  hii  WOTfc%  all  of 
whidi  are  now  loot,  then  was  one  on  the  Baton 
of  the  wol,  and  alio  a  cnnnieiitarj  on  Aristotle*! 
Categories,  whidi  is  mentioned  bj  Ammnuns  in 
his  eommenlary  on  the  Mine  woric  of  Ariitode. 
Ammmihu  qnotes  also  an  t^imoQ  of  Boethos  oo»- 
emung  dw  study  of  tho  woAs  Aristotle,  ris. 
that  the  atadent  shonld  begin  with  tiw  Phynes 
{M  Tvr  fwuait),  whereas  Andnnicas  had  maio- 
tained,  that  the  b^^nning  should  be  made 
♦^1  XoYunffi  ^''■W  "pi  ^^i"  ds^ifw  "fiwwrut. 
(Fabric  BibL  Oraee  iiL  p.  480 ;  Schneider, 
mOnm  til.  ad  AridoL  HitL  lium.  p.  xct.; 
BnUe,  Aridol.  Opmt,  L  p.  29?;  Stahr,  ArwbiteUa, 
Hp.  129,  Ac)  [A.S.] 

BOE^HUS  (BoifMs),  the  antba  of  an  epignm 
fa)  the  Greek  AnibfAogf  in  i»wse  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  tine  of  Angartna,  was  a  natire 

Tuna.  Stmbo  (zir.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  dtasen  and  a  had  poet,  who  gained  the 
&vonr  of  Antony  by  tome  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  waa  set  by  him  orer  the  gynmannm 
and  public  games  in  Tams,  la  this  office  he  was 
gnilly  of  peculation,  hot  escaped  piuiiahment  by 
flattering  Antony.  Ha  was  aftewwds  expelled 
ttm  Tarsoa  l^AtlNaodan%  wHh  Utt  ^pnbarion 
«f  Aognstas.  [P.  S.] 

B0ETHU8  (BeirMi),  a  sculptor  and  embo«er 
erdMser  of  Carthage  (Pass.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  ttncer- 
tain  age.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxziiL  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embosring  and  (xxxir.  8.  s.  1 9) 
in  scolptore.  Mtiller  {Hcrndb.  d.  Ank  §  169. 1 ) 
•B^eota,  and  not  withont  good  reason,  that  the  mi* 
ing  KofiX'^^^""^  cormpted  out  of  KAj^ftowa, 
The  artist  would  than  not  be  an  inhaUtant  or  enn 
a  natire  of  the  faarbarian  Cartilage,  bnt  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chaloedim  in  Asia  Umor.  [Acha- 

OAS.]  [W.  1.] 

BOEUS  (Bm^),  a  sou  of  Heiadsa,  and  fimnder 
of  tiw  Tff*«*t™  town  ot  Boeae^  tairineh  he  lad 
coloniito  from  Btia,  Apbodisiaa,  and  SUs.  (Pans. 
iiL  22.  §9.)  [L.S.] 

BOEU&  [Bono.] 

BOGES  (B^Cm*),  the  Parrian  goTemorof  Eion 
fai  Thnce,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  b.  a 
480.  Boges  continaed  to  hold  the  i^ace  till  b.  a 
476,  when  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  Athenians  undw 
Cimoc  Bogea,  finding  that  ha  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  raising  to  surrender  it,  killed 
bis  wife,  dnldnn,  and  fiuuly,  and  set  fire  to  the 
riaeS)  in  whidi  he  himself  perished.(Uwod.  vii  113, 
107 ;  Pht.  dm.  7,  who  calk  him  Be^nn  j  PaaL 
Tm.  8. 1 5,  who  caUs  him  Boifs ;  Polyaen.  viL  34, 
Who  caUi  Urn  Bipytn ;  conp.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyoifat)  was  king  of  HaoMtaoia 
Tinptaoa,  in  wkidi  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Jnlios  Caenr,  &  c  49,  as  a  nwaid  for  his  ad- 
haruoe  to  lum  ia  mnaitiMi  to  die  party  of  Pom- 
pay.  (IKoB  OMa.  idL  43;  conpi  dc  ai  fimt.  x. 
S2|  SBeton..M:^)  Aeacrinie^,  whOa  Cmw 
WH  anp^  wUk  hk  rind  fai  Gnaee,  ■.  a  48,  wa 
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find  Bogsd  ualoody  landing  bis  aid  to  Caanoa 
Langinna,  Oaear^s  pra-pnetor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quaQ  the  sedition  in  that  prorinea.  (Hirt.  BeB, 
AitK.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  canqaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c  46,  Manretania  waa  invaded  nnracceta- 
fnllj  by  the  young  Cn.  Pootpey;  and  iriien  Jidai, 
the  Nnmidian,  was  bastming  to  jtun  hia  force*  to 
tfaoee  of  Q.  MeteQos  Sctpio,  Bc^  attacked  hia 
danuniwia  at  the  insdaatkm  <tf  the  Bonrnn  exile 
P.  SitiiiB,  and  oW%ad  Urn  to  ntun  fbc  thdr  de- 
frnea.  (Hirt  BdL  AJrfe.  23,  25,  codii.  e.  95  ; 
Dion  Cms.  xliiL  8.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey^  sons,  b.  c.  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
fwmer  in  person ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Co.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Honda 
that  LaUenu  was  drawn  from  his  poat  in  thofield 
to  omr  it,  and  the  sale  waa  thus  tamad  in  Caa- 
fimmr.  (IKon  Oaaa.  diiL  S8.)  After  the 
mnrdw  of  Caesar,  Bognd  cqNntsed  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  pemaps  for  the  furtheranoe  of 
these  interests  that  be  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
B.C.  88,  aadsoksthiskingdon  thron{^  a  revtdtof 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bacchus. 
This  prinoe^  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa- 
▼ius,  and  seems  to  have  beeo  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitntion  to  the  Tingitanians. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvilL  45.)  Upon  this,  Bo^  betook 
himself  into  Oneoe  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  aftar- 
wards  find  him  btMtag  the  town  of  IfaAone,  at 
the  capton  of  wbicb  hy  Agrmw  be  lost  his  life 
abottt  the  end  of  B.  c.  S2  <v  tho  beginning  of  81. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  II.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
Geramn  people,  was  a  man  of  gnat  renown,  aoA 
bad  long  been  faithfiil  to  the  HOBaaoa,  but  made 
war  uainst  thcai  in  A.  a  58.  {Tat.  Amu  ziii. 
&5,  560 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  vriw  in 
B.  c.  194,  together  wiUi  Us  two  brotbm,  excited 
his  ooontrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Bomans,  and 
fought  an  indeciiiTe  battle  wiA  Tib.  Sempraoioa, 
the  oonsnl,  iriw  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
Tbe  Btai  contBinel  to  fpn  the  BniBiiB  troablafar 
sevoal  MHceiiiv*  yean,  till  tbeir  rsdadiiMi  by 
in  B.  c.  191 ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  fii^ 
no  further  mention  in  lArj.  (Liv.  xzxiv.  46,  47, 
56,  XXXV.  4, 5,  40,  xxxvi  88,  89.)       [E.  E.] 

BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  CicecoX  vecranmended 
by  him  to  P.  Sulcus  io  B.  c.  £4.  (Qc  ad  Fam. 
xia  77.) 

.Bolanw  also  ocean  In  Hcoace  (Sat.  L  9. 11)  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  inqiertiaence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Cotbuki  in  tbe  war  against  Tkranaa  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  D.  63,  and  was  wmnnted  gomnor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  plaos  of  ^ebdliu  Mnxiiaiia. 
In  the  dvil  war  between  Vespasian  md  Villas, 
BdantiB  did  not  dedare  in  bvonr  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  pioviooe,  be  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britcos,  and  allowed  hia 
tni^  great  oeence.  But,  as  his  administwtiMt 
was  mamad  by  integrity,  he  was  pqmlar  b  tbe 
provinee.  The  |«aiaes  which  Statioa  bestows  upon 
BoUons  in  ths  poem  {SUv.  v.  2.  S4,  &c),addreMed 
to  his  son  Cris^ns,  must  be  set  down  to  flattonr. 
(Taci  Anm.  XV.  3,  Hid.  u.  6<,  97,  Ame.  8, 16.) 

BOXOIUS.  [Bu^ioiti 

BOLIS.   EAcHABO^  p>  8, 

BOLUS(B<i!^).  Undcrlhiame8iidM,aBd 
Eododa  dbst  him,  meatiao  a  Pythagotean  phib>> 
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nplwr  tt  Heads,  to  wlunn  they  ueriba  Mtenl 
iratka,  wlikli  in  otherwin  mtixdj  nnknown. 
Vnm  PfAagoraui,  Saidu  dutangouliM  ft 
Bohtt  who  wia  >  philoBopher  of  the  febool  of  De- 
mocritai,  who  wrote  on  nedicfaia  «iid  «1m  in  hi»- 
torical  wort  Bat,  bm  a  jawigi  of  CotuelU 
(va  S I  oamp.  airibinui,  Sent.  &l%  kt  tpgma  AaX 
BafaM  vi  liaadb  taA  the  fcUewtr  «r  Damocritu 
wen  one  ind  the  mom  penon ;  and  be  wnu  to 
have  lired  rabwqwQtly  to  the  time  of  The^dinitu, 
wfaoM  worit  on  pkmle  he  ^paan  to  hiTe  known, 
(Steph.  B71.  U9.  'AfM<u;  Sdial.  ad  Nteamd. 
llariae.  7H.)  [L.  S.1 

BOMILCAR  (BofiJXm,  Bo^iUml  1.  A 
cwmandef  of  the  Cvthi^fa^Mii  igUBit  Anr 
Aodee,  when  the  litter  invaded  Afiica,  b.  c.  3)0. 
In  the  fint  battle  with  the  jnTaden,  BomOcar,  hia 
eoBBlgiie  Haono  baring  Men,  betiayed  the  fatnne 
of  tibe  itj  to  wammyt  with  the  view,  aeoordfatg 
to  DioderM^  of  hmbGng  the  epiiit  of  hit  cooatty- 
men,  ind  so  making  hinu^  tynxA  of  Carthage, 
(Diod.  zx.  10,13;  cMnp.Ariat  FaO.  r.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  jeara  after  thli,  &  a  308,  after 
maaj  ddaya  and  miagivin^  he  attaapttA  to  aeiie 
the  goTennirat  with  the  aid  of  500  dtiaeiia  and  a 
Bsmbar  of  ntereenarlei ;  b«t  hia  fbllowen  were  in- 
Awed  to  deaert  bhu  hf  pnniaea  of  paidm,  and  lie 
hntadfwaa  taken  and  cmdfied.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
Jnatin,  zxiL  7.) 

2.  Fatho-ofthe  Haano  who  commanded  a  mrtion 
<rf  HaBoibal'i  army  at  the  paaaage  of  the  Bhona, 
B.  c  2lA.  Thia  Bomikar  iBema  to  have  bean  one 
■ftheCmlhapninSiifirtea(n>v  not  fvwiorr  aee 
^taix^&emn.TSLadArkLPea.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  prerided  in  that  aaieiably  of  the  aenato 
in  wbidi  the  aecoitd  Punie  war  waa  reaohred  on. 
(Polyb-iii.  33,42;  Liv.  zzL  18,27,  28.). 

S.  Cotnmander  of  the  Carthaginiao  anppliee 
iriiieh  were  voted  to  HanniM  after  the  battle  of 
CmaamBt  &  c.  216,  and  wtA  which  he  arrived  in 
Italtf  in  the  cnaaii«  year.  (Ur.  zzilL  18.  41.) 
In  B.  c  214,  he  waa  aent  with  fifty-fire  ahlpa  to 
the  aid  of  Syraciue,  then  beaieged  the  Btmana; 
bnt,  findh^  himaelf  onaUe  to  eope  with  the  aape- 
rwr  fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  wiuidnw  to  A&ics. 
(Lir.  xziv,  36.)  Two  yean  sAer,  we  again  find 
him  at  SyiBcaae ;  for  we  bear  of  hia  makinff  hii 
eacape  ont  of  the  baibom,  carrying  to  Caith^ 
intelligeDee  of  the  perilooa  atate  of  die  aty  (tU  of 
which,  except  AchsBdina,  waa  in  the  pMMWon  of 
MaRefloa),  and  retaining  within  a  mr  dayi  with 
100  lUpa.  (Lir.  zxr.  28.)  In  tha  aame  year,  im 
the  dflatnetian  by  peatileiiee  of  the  Carthaginian 
hmd-ftieee  mdei  idippocratea  and  Himiko,  Bo- 
milcar  again  mOed  to  Carthage  with  the  newi, 
and  returned  with  ISO  ifaipa,  hut  waa  pnrented 
by  Manellna  firom  reaching  ^lacnae.  He  then 
pmoeeded  to  Tbantom,  apparni^r  with  the  riew 
of  cattnf  off  the  aoppliea  of  the  Hanaa  ^miaon 
m  that  town ;  but,  as  the  pwaenca  of  hia  fbire 
only  increaaed  the  acard^  under  wUdi  the  Tarcn- 
tinea  themaelvee  aafimfd,  they  woe  oUiged  to 
diamiaa  Iiim.  (Liv.  zzv.  27,  xzvi  20 ;  cenpu  Po- 
Ijh.  S^iiaiL  RAix-l;  Sehweig.  ad  he.) 

4.  A  Namidian,  deep  in  ue  ceafidoKe  of  Jn- 
gnxtfa^  by  whom  ha  waa  onloyad  at  many  aecret 
— rrieaai  la  partkahv ,  when  Jngnrtha  was  at 
Bfloe,  in  B.  c.  108,  Bouilear  nnurtodE  and  ef- 
fected tor  him  the  amaifaHnion  of  Maaiiva,  who 
hTOMPad  to  ba  at  Rom  at  the  now  tina,  and 
wua,  M  wan  aa  Jogvtht  Unalt  ma  ■ 
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of  Hadiuaaa,  and  a  liral  dunant  to  Ae  throne  of 
Nnmdia.  The  onirdar  waa  diacevered  and  tneed 
to  Bomikir,  who  wia  olil^ed  to  enter  into  lai^ 
noogninncee  to  appear  and  atand  hie  trial ;  bat, 
befine  the  trial  came  on,  hit  maaterjmrately  lent 
bin  back  to  A&ica.  (SalL  J^.  So;  eomp.  Lir. 
BpiLS^)  In  tha  MMung  year,  wa  find  Umeon^ 
mandiiig  a  portioD  of  JujD!aiB*B  amy,  with  whidi 
ha  waa  defeated  in  a  ifcinniih  at  the  njtx  Mn- 
thnl  by  Rntilina,  liantenant  of  MeteQua.  (SalL 
Jm^v  49,A3,fi3.)  In  the  winter  of  the  nme  year 
Melellua,  after  hia  unancccaafol  attempt  on  Zama, 
euued  Bomilcar  In  prmoiaea  of  Reman  frrovr  to 
dwrer  Jngnrtha  to  hia  aBw  or  dead ;  and  ft  waa 
aecenlingly  at  hia  inatigation  that  the  kiiw  aent 
imbaandon  to  make  oSeri  of  nneoaditimiM  tul^ 
miaaion  to  Metelloa.  (SiIL  Jt^.  61,  62.)  In  cod- 
■eqoenoe  thia  advice  Botnikar  aeema  to  havo 
become  aa  object  of  avapioon  to  hia  maatar,  which 
uged  him  the  more  towarda  the  execation  of  hia 
trnchery.  Accordingly  he  fntmed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalaa,!  Numidiao  noUeman, ibr  the  aefmreor 
aaaaaiination  of  the  king  ;  bnt  the  derign  waa  die- 
covered  to  Jognrtha  oy  Nabdalaa'a  agent  or 
aecntary,  and  Boadkar  waa  pat  to  death.  (SalL 
^70,71.)  [B.&] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Beam  diriaity,  who  ia  do- 
aeribed  aa  the  aatv,  wife,  at  danditn  of  Fimm, 
and  waa  heradf  called  Fauna,  Fataa,  or  Ona. 
(Sen.  ad  Am.  im.  814 1  Ifacrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  wonhipped  at  Kmm  from  the  earlieat 
timea  aa  a  diaato  aad  pn^Mtie  dlrini^ ;  and  her 
wuiibip  waa  ao  aidwivdy  eoafiaad  to  waaaai, 
that  mm  ««w  aoc  mm  allowed  to  know  hv 
aama.  Faanoa  hiaiaelf  had  not  been  able  to  orer- 
eooM  her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  aerpntt.  (Ctc  de  Hanup.  rap.  17 ;  Varr. 
ap.  Laetamt  L  23  i  Serv.  /.  c)  She  levealed  her 
Maelea  only  to  femalea,  aa  Fannai  did  only  to 
malaa.  Her  aaDctairy  waa  a  gfotto  in  the  Aven- 
tiB^  which  bad  been  oonaeoated  to  her  by  Claadia, 
a  pore  maiden.  (Iberob.  Lcj  Or.  J'lait.  v.  148, 
Ac)  In  the  tone  of  acero,  however,  abe  had  alao 
a  mnctoaiT  between  Aricia  and  BoriUae.  (Caa, 
pro MiL  il I  AteoL  ad  MUom.  p.  S2.)  HerMl- 
ral,  which  wai  oelebnUed  ortay  Tear  on  the  let  of 
May,  waa  held  in  the  honae  of  tat  conaol  or  [lae- 
tw,  aa  the  Mcrifieea  on  that  occaaion  were  oOered 
on  behalf  of  the  iriraleRMnanpeai^  The  aolem- 
nitiea  were  oondoeted  by  the  Veatala,  and  only 
women,  naoally  of  tha  hi^cr  Mdera,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Qb  adJM.  L  13,  deffo- 
;  Dion  Caaa.  XXXrlL  45.)  Daring 
ttw  aolefnnity,  oa  vala  panon  waa  allowed  to  be 
in  the  honae,  and  pectnma  of  men  were  t(4eiated 
only  when  ^tuy  were  eovered  over.  It  i«  a  well- 
known  ftct,  ttat  P.  Ctodina  ^roftned  the  acred 
cerenoniea  on  loeh  an  ocoaawa  by  entering  the 
hoaaa  of  Cbeaar  in  tha  diigoiae  of  a  waatoa.  (Jar. 
tL43»;  Senee.  j^97;  naLChat.9,  <^nmL 
ANa.20;  Cic.Aini<Awi4,  orf  Jttii.4.)  Thewonen 
who  celebrated  the  feattval  of  Fanna  had  to  pre- 
pan  themaelvei  fiv  it  abitainin^  from  variooa 
tfaii^  eqiedally  from  inteicuurae  with  men.  The 
honae  of  the  eooaol  or  piaetor  waa  deootated  by 
tiia  Veatda  aa  a  temple,  with  flowem  and  fbliaga 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  aeooont  of  ita  aym> 
belie  mtani^.  llie  head  <rf  the  goddeaa*!  atatae 
waa  adorned  with  a  gariand  of  vina-laarea,  and  a 
aatpant  aammidBd  te  fret  IV  maM  ware  d»- 
eoBtoafaaMrMM  AkhaaghBaawwH 
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allowed  to  bring  wim  with  hw,  *  veaiel  filled  with 
wine,  atood  in  tha  loom,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libationi  and  dnuik.  Thia  vine,  how- 
erer,  waa  called  nilk,  and  the  tcmcI  containing  it 
mellariniD,  ■>  that  the  name  of  wine  waa  anided 
altogeUiff.   The  aoleiniutj  iritk  a  m- 

crifice  called  dammm  (the  j^ietleaa  who  perfiomed 
bore  the  name  damkUria!,  and  the  goddeaa  damia ; 
Feat.  f.  9.  Zlomuwi,  who  however  givea  an  aboard 
account  of  Uieae  namea).  One  mi^t  anppoae  that 
the  tacrifice  conaisted  ik  a  chamoia  {dama)  or  awne 
kind  of  Mhadtntefaradaaoia}  bntniny  (AAT. 
X.  77)  aeema  to  anggeat,  that  the  laerffiee  connrted 
of  hena  of  variooa  coloar%  except  black  vuet.  After 
thia  aaciifice,  the  women  b^an  to  pofena  Baochic 
dancee,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  [nepared  forthem. 
(Jut.  vi.  314.)  The  goddeaa  herself  waa  belteTod 
to  have  aet  the  example  for  thia ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  the  was  laid  to  have  intoxicated  henelf  hy 
emptying  a  hige  Tesael  of  wine*  whereupon  fWnu 
kitted  her  with  a  myrtle  atafi^  bat  afterwarda  nuaed 
her  to  the  rank  a  goddeaai  (Varr.  ap.  LacUmL 
Lc;  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  t.  18;  PhiL  QmmC  Ami. 
SO.)  Thii  wholo  careowny  todc  ploM  at  nightt 
iriiciMe  it  ia  nawdly  called  Kwwai  o^MrteM,  or  $acra 
opmiama.  (Ck.  ile  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  AH.  \,  13.) 
Faaiw  waa  alao  regarded  aa  a  goddeaa  potaeaaed  <^ 
healing  powers,  aa  might  Jw^nfeiied  fimm  the  aer- 
pents  being  put  of  her  wonhip  \  but  we  know 
that  Tarioua  kinds  of  medicinal  boba  were  aold  in 
her  t«nple,  and  bovght  lugdj  by  the  poorer 
dassea.  (Macrob^  Plnl^  Amob.  tf.ec.)  Greek 
wrilera,  in  their  aatul  way,  identiiy  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Oreek  divinity,  anch  as  Semelo,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Pera^hone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  aeema  to  have  been  the  aame  goddeaa  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romana.  (Ansi- 
Tu ;  con^  Hartong,  Di*  Riig,  Ar  Ram.  iL  p. 
185,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Runan  general,  tribunns. 
and  cornea  is  the  prorinoe  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
linian  IIL  In  the  early  port  of  hia  career  he  was 
distingidahed  for  hia  prompt  adminiatration  of  jus- 
tka,  and  alao  for  hia  activity  againat  the  barbariana, 
aa  at  Maaailia  in  a.  d.  41 S  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphna  (Olymp.  ap,thoi.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  agamat  the  Vandals  in  ^tain.  (Prosper.)  Hia 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendabip 
of  Ai^[nstin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  in^erial  hwi  i^ainat  the  DonatiaU, 
ud  to  acroples  which  he  entertained  againat  con- 
tinning  military  purauita,  and  (on  the  death  of 
hia  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
aU.  These  acm^ea  Aogustin  wUely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
bnrbarkna,  Rod  of  leading  Riii^  life.  (Ananatin. 
i^J.  185»  189.)  (a.  D.  417. 418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  hut  resolodon,  in  his 
second  ntarria^  with  a  rich  Arian  kdy  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exerdsed  a  pemi- 
dou  influence  over  hia  ^eral  character.  AI- 
thoo^  he  so  fer  maintained  his  own  relwiona 
cmvulioDa  as  to  insist  oa  the  previoBs  cnnrerMB  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  fiur  pv«  than  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  btqitiam ;  and  aathe  first  bieach 
of  even  alight  scmplea  may  prqiare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  Gir  the  cwnmiaaion  of  actual  crimes, 
he  ia  afterwwda  reported  to  have  lived  with  concn- 
hutea.(Aagutin..^m)(A.D.424.)  Whilatin 
the  CTsettled  ilrtn.<wMmBwiit  onthbchmqeflriife. 


he  wad,  in  427,  enttwped  \tj  his  rival  AStins 
[Amus]  into  the  belief  that  the  mpnaa  Pladdia 
waa  bent  on  hia  deatiuction ;  and  wider  thia  im- 
prcaaien  he  yielded  to  the  temptatioa  of  inviting 
Geuaerie,  lu^  of  the  Vandala,  to  aettle  in  Africa- 
(Procop.&U.F««rf:L4.)  Ktteriy  reproadied  for 
his  crime  bv  Aognirin  (Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  anna  uainat 
Genaeiic,  but  waa  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  a, 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  aiege,  during  whidi 
he  witneaaed  the  death  of  hia  friend,  Angustin,  be 
esa^ed  with  a  gnat  pwt  of  the  jnhabitnnta  ti> 
Italy,  wbcm  he  was  natored  to  the  faToor  of  Plfr- 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  atruck  in  honour  of  hia 
imaginary  victoriea,  with  hia  own  head  on  the  re- 
Terse.  Aetiua,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  ehortly  ailer  which,  eidm  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  speer  of  his  adversuy  (Marcellinna 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  ezjured,  er- 
pressing  hia  fbrgiveneaa  to  Aetins,  and  adviriug 
hia  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  n.  432.) 

Hia  career  is  singnkriy  and  exactly  the  revene 
of  that  of  his  rival.  AMm.  Uaith^  tne  Romm 
cottr^  and  love  of  jnatioe  vrith  true  Cbriatian 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fetal  st^  brought  on  hia 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamitiea 
which  it  had  been  in  die  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  fer  hia  life  are  Procopina,  BdL 
Vand.  i.  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  op.  Phot.  pp.  £9,  63 ; 
Auguatin.  165  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  of  modem  writera.  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  at 
gTMter  length,  Tilksnont,  Mem.  EoeL  ziii.  pp.  7 12 
— 886,  in  which  hut  (note  77)  is  a  diacuasion  on 
a  cotreapondence  of  aixteen  amaller  letters,  felsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Auguatin.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BONO'SUS,  WM  bam  in  %un ;  his  aneeston 
wen  from  Britain  and  GsnL  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  vraa  in- 
debted for  much  of  hissnccess  in  life  to  the  singnha- 
feeulty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  todrink  U> 
exceaa  (Mat  ^iKuifian  kommum  namo)  witboot  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-cnnmand. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  nar 
tuial  gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambissadon  aiiived  from  bariiariaa  trUM» 
they  might  be  teiqpted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  aai  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
miaaion.  In  pnrananoe  of  thia  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunib^  •  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  eariy 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinmaen,  whidi  they  wen  apt  to  divu^  when 
under  the  influence  of  wiiM  How  the  ondaad- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  hot  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  poiod  in  the  command  of 
troops  upon  the  Rhaedan  frontier,  and  afterwards 
atationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germane  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  otreleaaneu  or  brawh  id  dnty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  poiuah- 
ment,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldien  to  prodaim 
him  anperor.  After  a  long  and  seven  struggle,  ha 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  Kim««if, 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  i^iared  hia  two  aona 
and  pcsisioDed  hia  widow.  No  medals  an  extant 
exo^  thoae  pnbliahed  by  Ooltiins,  which  are 
Vuriooi.  (V^iaew,  Fit.  Bemoi.)       [W.  &j 
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BOiyPIS  (BoArtf ),  u  epithet  commonly  gireo 
to  Hen  in  the  Homeric  poenu.  It  hu  been  nid, 
that  the  goddete  waa  thns  deugnated  in  ailnuon  to 
hn  hanng  metamoiphoaed  lo  into  a  cow ;  but  thia 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  th«  fiwt,  that  ether  divi- 
mtiea  too,  such  as  Eniyphaem  (Horn.  Hjpmt.  u 
Sci,  2)  and  Pluto  (Hcaiod.  7^.  365),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  tame  qiithet ;  and  from  this  dr^ 
cmnMutoe  it  most  be  infened,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  exprtss  by  it  nothiDg  but  the  saUiiue  and  m»- 
jeetie  ehmeter  of  thoae  dirinities.        [L.  S.] 

BOTIEAS  (Btyrfar  or  Bo^),  the  North  wind, 
was,  aecording  to  Hesiod  {Thiog.  879),  a  son  of 
Asttaens  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  He«penis,  Ze- 

giyrua,  and  Notos.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Ronas  is  ThnosL  (CaUim.  Hymt.  m  Dd.  63.) 
Ha  is  mixed  oip  with  Uie  «dy  IweDda  of  Attiat 
in  the  rtory  <ff  his  having  canied  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtbeus,  by  whom  he  b^t 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phinens, 
who  are  therefbn  called  Bweades.  (Ov.  Met.  tL 
683,  Ac;  ApolloB.  Rhod.  i  211;  ApoUod.  iiL  15. 
S  2 ;  Paul.  L  19.  %  6.)  In  the  PeraiMi  war,  Borms 
shewed  his  friendly  diqpontioo  towards  tits  Atha- 
■ians  by  destroying  the  ihipa  of  the  hartMriana. 
(Herod.  Tii.  189.)  He  also  asttsted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
hononrad  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  Cestival^ 
(Pans.  viiL  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  zx.  223),  Boreas  bMot  twelre  hones 
by  the  mares  of  Erichtbontas^  whidk  is  commonly 
obtained  as  a  mere  figwatin  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypsdus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  csurying  off  Ordthyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  ocmpied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Ph*> 
T.  19.  9  1.)  Respecting  the  fesUvals  of  Bonaa, 
celebrated  at  Athens  si^  othw  ptoces,  see  Diet.  </ 
Aid.  s.  e.  Bof>tvrftoL  [L.  8.] 

BORMUS  {Biptua  or  B«^t),  a  son  of  U^os, 
»  MariandyniaUf  was  a  youdi  distingui^ied  for  his 
extnordinary  beauty.  Once  dnrii^  the  dme  of 
barrcst,  when  he  went  to  avcU  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  weD  by  the 
ayn^H,  and  nerer  t^tpeared  agdn.  For  this  re»- 
aoo,  the  ooontry  peo^  in  Bithynia  eelebiated  hu 
memory  ereiy  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
phintiTe  scoigs  (0£ptuu)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Atheo.  ziv.  p.  620;  AeschyL  Pen. 
941;  Schid.  ad  Diomg.  Meg.  791;  Polluz,  iv. 
54.)  [U  S.J 

BORUS  (B^ios),  two  mjthitd  personaftee,  of 
whran  no  particnhrs  are  related.  (ApoUod.  liL  13. 
11;  IWu.ia.|7.)  [L.S.] 

BOSTAR  (Bmrntp,  Folyb.  iii  98 ;  BAmpot, 
Potyb.  i  30;  BaMfrmp,  DM.  Em.  xxiv.)..  1.  A 
Carthiffliian  gouala  who,  in  copjonctiaiL  with 
Hanukar  and  wodnhal,  tlie  son  of  Hanm, 
manded  the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  sgunst  M.  Ati- 
lius  ReguluB  when  he  invaded  Afiia  in  b.  c.  256. 
Boatai  and  his  coUeagoes  were,  hovrerer,  quite  in- 
competoit  for  tbor  ^ce.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  fbaoMt  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  fonmdable  to  the  RwHrns,  they  retired  to 
the  mountuns,  where  these  fincea  irara  of  no  use ; 
and  they  wen  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis,  vith  great  slaaghter.  The  geneials, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  leam 
from  IKodoms,  that  Bostar  and  Hamikar  woe, 
»aer  the  death  of  Regnks,  ddivned  ap  to  his  fik 
mily,  who  behaved  to  them  with  nch  faarbaiity. 


that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  nctived. 
The  cruelty  of  the  fimiily,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  R^nlos 
thon^t  it  advisable  to  bum  the  bod^  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashcB  to  Gaith^e.  Tbiaaoeonntof 
Diodwvi,  whidi,  Niebuhr  ranarin,  is  pnbaUy 
taken  fxtm  Philinns,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
fhl  authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oras.  iv.  8;  Entiop. 
E  21 ;  Flor.  iL  2 ;  Diod.  £*c  xxziv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hut  qf  Borne,  iii.  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthsginisn  cnmnander  of  the  mere** 
nary  trot^  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  theae  soldiers 
when  tbmr  revolted  in  B.  c  240.  (Polybu  I  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrufaal,  the  commander'in^hirf  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fivces  in  ^ain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Sdpio  froca  crossing  the  Ibems  in  n.  c.  217. 
Bat  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostsr  &II  back  upon 
Segnntam,  whew  all  the  hosta^  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Cartbagimans  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  bad  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  hostages  at  liboty*  becanse  such 
an  act  would  aeenre  the  aSectioDS  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  .the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplici^  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  gpsat  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii  98,  99 ;  Liv.  xxiL  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
lo  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  215.  The  ship  is 
which  tney  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambamdon  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Lit.  xxiii.  34.)  We  an  not  told  whether 
they  obtuned  thur  freedom ;  and  eooseqnently  it 
is  nncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  govenor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvL  5, 12 ;  Appian,  Anmlt.  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (B<>Taxoi),  a  sou  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potacmdes  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  tuL  45.  8  1 ;  Stej^ 
Bya.  j;  v.  BmraxOStu.)  [L.  S.  j 

BOTANIDES,   [Nicbphobub  III.] 

BCTRYAS  (BoTpatos),  of  Myndus,  ia  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Pbdemy,  the  son  of  Heidiaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  New  History.** 
(PhoL  p.  147.  a^  21,  ed.  B^ker.) 

BOTRYS  (B4T]pst),  a  nadve  of  Messaaa  in 
Sidly,  was  the  inventor  of  the  hudvioas  poema 
called  Tlaiyna.  (Athen.  vii  p.  822,  a.;  Polyb.  xiL 
18  i  Snidas,  s.  v.  Ait/40xd^5.) 

BOTRYS  {Birpvt),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  hare  lived  in  or  befbra  the  first  coituiy 
after  Christ.  His  writings  an  not  now  extant, 
but  they  wen  used  by  Pbny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind,  to  H.  JV.  xiii  xiv.)  One  vS  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Oalen.  (De  Ornqxe.  Me- 
dtcam.  Mc;  loeofc  iiL  1.voLxii.p.  640.)  [W-AQ.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (Borfiw^j),  u  mentioned  along 
with  Scyl&x  of  Caiyanda  \sy  Uardanns  of  Hotn- 
dna  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplns. 

BRACHYLLE8  or  BBACHYLLAS 
X^XAifs^  B^Mx^AXnt),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  fuToor  of  the 
Macedoiiisa  king  Antenna  Dosoa ;  and  accord- 
in^y,  when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b,  c  222,  ho 
entrusted  to  BiBchyllss  the  govenunent  of  the  dty. 
(Pidyb.  XX.  6 ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death     Antigonus,  b.  c.  320,  BaebyQai  oon- 
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tintwa  to  ■ttwdi  biiMdr  to  dM  iotaMli  af  Ifaet- 
imm  mia  PUlip  wbom  he  attcnJad  in  U* 
waSavaa  wiUi  KlamlnmaB  ftt  Nicua  in  Looii, 
B.  c  1S&  (Pidjt-  zTii-  1 ;  i^-r.  xzxii.  82.)  At 
Ui«  bkUlfl  «  CynowepluUa,  &  c.  197,  he  com- 
manded tiM  Boeodao  Ooom  in  Philip^  amr ;  bat, 
together  with  the  leat  of  hu  oonntrymen  wne  bad 
on  that  QCMMWi  &llen  into  tiie  Romm  power,  h« 
wu  MBt  bone  In  Mfirty  by  Flamininna,  who 
wiihed  to  coocilicte  Boeotia.  Om  hii  ntnn  he 
wta  elected  BoeotaKh,  through  the  influence  ofthe 
Maoedmhuk  Jpatty  tt  Thebeo  j  in  couMqaeBee 
which  Zeazippas,  Prinrttatw,  and  the  other 
leadm  of  ue  RMRtn  partf *  cuaad  lam  to  be 
aHunnated  aa  be  wm  ntsmng  ham*  one  nt^t 
from  an  entotaim^t,  E.  c  198.  Polybina  tdla 
na,  what  IAyj  omita  to  atate,  that  Flamimnui  him- 
aefrvaapriry  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xriii.  26 ;  Lir. 
xzziu.S7t116;ca(Bp.zzxT.  47tXxrrL4.)  [E.E.] 

BRANCHUS  (Bfiyxiu),  »  aen  of  AmUd  « 
Smfcnia  of  DdphL  Hie  mother,  a  MiladBD  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  tuna  abe  gare  Uith  to  him, 
that  the  aus  waa  paanna  throng  her  bo^f  and 
the  BOera  mterprat«d  this  m  a  &vcnumU«  sign. 
Ap(dh>  loTod  the  boy  Branch lu  for  hi*  great  beau^, 
aad  endowed  him  with  pn^tie  power,  which  ha 
ezerdaad  «t  IMdjna,  amr  IGletu  Hme  he 
ftmnded  an  onds,  of  which  hit  dMoendanta,  the 
Branckidae,  woe  the  prieata^  and  which  was  held 
in  mat  esteem,  eqxNuUy  by  the  loniani  and 
Ae^iani.  (Herod,  i  157 ;  Sti^  st,  p.  634,  zrii 
p.SUi  Lotat.  ad  StaL  Theb.  Tiii.  108'  Conon, 
NarraL  38;  Lnb  DitU.  Dior.  2  ;  oomp.  DiaL  of 
Ant.  §.  V.  Oraadim.') 

BRANCUS,  king  or  the  ABohcagea,  had  boen 
depriTod  of  bia  kingdom  bv  hii  ToungM  hratber, 
but  waa  restored  to  it  by  Hamiuid  In  &  a  316. 
(Ltr.  zzL  31.) 

BRANGAS  (Bpitryw))  n  Mm  «f  Oe  Thracian 
king  Stmunt,  and  bnrtber  of  Rheaaaa  and  Olyn- 
thiu.  When  the  bat  of  theae  three  hrothm  had 
been  killed  during  die  chaae  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  die  spot  where  he  had  fillen,  and 
called  the  town  whidi  he  nabaeqnently  bnilt  then 
Olynthoa.  (Couim,  NamU  4  ;  Stoph.  Byi.  *.  e. 
'OXwfct ;  Adtan.  ^  p.  334*  who  calls  Olynthos 
•  aoD  oTHaaGlea.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (B^mrltu),  aon  of  T^s,  the  nwst 
distrngnished  Sparton  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
potmetian  war,  signalixed  himaelf  in  ita  first  year 
(b.  c431)by  throwing  ahondredmeo  into  Hethonst 
while  beatMed  W  the  Athenians  in  their  fint 
range  of  toe  PwDeonMnan  eoaat  For  thia  «k- 
phrit,  wluch  mT«d  flta  phea,  he  nodTad,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;'  and 
perhaps  in  consoqnence  of  thia  it  n  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  EpoDymns,  (Xen. 
HtU.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  Hit  next  empbymoit  (b.  c. 
429)  is  aa  one  of  the  three  connsellora  sent  to 
aaaiat  Coeraiis,  aftn  hk  first  defeat  by  Phonnt<m ; 
and  his  nameia  alao-mentioited  aftor  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  SBipriae  the  Feiraeens,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  ito  Mm*  to  his  ooUsi^naa.  la  427  he  waa 
tmitad  in  the  nne,  bat  a  mbotdinatak  mgia/tj^ 
with  Alddas,  the  new  m*^**!,  on  Us  return 
from  hia  Ionian  Toyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Ceccyra  he  waa  nported,  Tbncydidn  te&s  as,  to 
have  vainly  urged  hhn  to  attack  the  tatj  immedi- 
ately after  their  Tictory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  aa  trietaich  in  the  attenipt  to  di^o^  De- 


meatbenea  from  Pyka  (425X  ha  li  Icatribed  •■ 
ronmng  bia  galley  asbore,  and,  in  a  galkiit 
radeaTonr  to  land,  to  have  binted  from  hia 
woimda,  and  &llin^  back  into  the  ship  to  hare  loat 
in  the  water  his  ahidd,  which  waa  afkwwards  finnd 
by  the  Atheniana  and  naed  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  bin  at  ttie  Isthmoa 
preparing  fat  buemdition  to  Chaleidiee(424),  bat 
sn^enly  called  off  from  this  by  the  daiuet  of 
Megara,  which  bat  iat  his  timely  and  skinl  aw 
conr  woald  no  doabt  bare  been  loot  to  die  enony. 
Shordy  after,  he  set  forth  widi  an  of  700 
hdoto  and  1000  marcanarieai  inived  at  Hendai% 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dezterooa  march  thnnigh  the 
hootile  coontry  of  Theaaaly,  eflectnd  a  jnnctian 
with  Perdiccaa  <tf  Maoedoo.  The  ercnta  of  hit 
caner  in  this  fidd  action  vne  (after  a  barf  ex- 
pedition against  Anfaibaeoa,  a  rerolled  laasal  of 
the  king's)  the  acqniaitiao,  1st.  of  Acanthoa, 
iftetod  by  a  nott  politie  expontion  of  his  Tiews 
(of  irineb  llme^didea  gins  as  a  repoeaentation), 
node  bcfae  the  popohu*  assemUy ;  2nd.  «f  Sta> 
gani%  ito  seig^boor ;  3rd.  of  Amphipoli%  tha 
moat  important  of  all  the  Athenian  trilmtariea  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  aoeom^ished  by  a  sodden 
attack  after  the  Gonmuooemeot  of  winter,  and  fbl- 
lowed  by  an  nnsncoeeeful  attempt  on  EIoo,  and 
by  the  aeoearion  of  Myninns,  Galepsus,  Aesyne, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsola  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  rednetian  of  Tonne,  and  ezpnlsion  of  its 
Athenian  gamaou  from  the  poat  of  Leeythos.  In 
the  folknring  qiting  (423)  we  have  the  lerolt  of 
Sdone,  fi^IUng  a  day  w  two  afkw  the  ratificatim 
of  the  trace  agreed  upon  by  the  goreromoit  at 
home — a  mii-h^mt^  vhidi  Braaidas  acmiM  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  Cut,  and  not  only  letained 
Scione,  bat  even  availed  himself  of  die  consequent 
rendt  of  Menda,  on  [oetext  of  certain  infiinge- 
menta  «n  the  odier  nd«i  Next,  a  aeoond  ezpedi- 
tioB  with  Pardiocaa,  ^ainat  Anbflswu,  resulting 
in  a  perilons  but  moat  a^'DOBdneted  retrsat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime  n  Meade,  leo^taKd  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  inefifectnal  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422» 
Braaidaa  with  no  reinfonaeuta  had  to  <vpoae  a 
huge  bo^.flf  the  flower  of  dw  Atbeuaa  tnopa 
nnder  Obml  Tonne  and  OalnaaB  wem  kat,  but 
Amphipolia,waa  saved  l^a  skilfiumlly, — thedonof 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Atheniana  wen 
eompletdy  defeated  and  CUeon  alain,  and  Bnmdaa 
himself  in  the  fint  manent  vietnj  received  hia 
mortal  woond. 

Ha  waa  intaned  at  An^b^dii,  vidda  dta 
vraDa — an  extmoidtnary  honour  in  a  Greek  tewa 
— with  a  magnificent  foneial,  attended  under  ama 
byall^the  aEedfintxa.  The  tomb  waa  ruled  ofl^ 
and  his  memory  htmovred  by  the  Amphipolitana, 
by  ye«y  samfioea  oflered  to  him  ther^  aa  to  a 
hero,  and  by  wnea.  (Pam.  iiL  14.  8  1 ;  Aiistok 
Elk.  Nio.  T.  7  I  i>iet,  ^  AaL  a,  n  BfrnffOsM.) 
Regarding  him  aa  thnr  pruajvea,  they  trnaa- 
fermd  to  him  all  the  honours  tit  a  Fonndcv 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.  Pauianias  mentions  a 
cewit^h  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  alas 
(Pint.  ZMMder,  1)  of  a  ttcaniry  at  Ddphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  **  Biandas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  from  the  Atheniani."  Two  or  thtee  of  bia 
myings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch's  ApapkAigmata 
Laoomea,  but  none  very  characterislio.  Thncy- 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  fint 
and  kmgeat  at  Acanthus ;  one  to  his  fenaa  in  the 
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ntnat,  parii^  the  gimttat  of  hi*  «zplmta,  fi«m 
Idrnccjitu;  and*  Unid  befim  the  Inttl*  vt  An- 
p&^i^  Mil  mn  offadon  of  him  Mm  to 
ban  -nrj  high,  wd  mdood  m  onwit  wdl  om- 
Mtimto  th«  Mrrieeo  bo  nndand  hit  Mantn'. 
WhhoBt  hi*  actrritf,  «Tan  th«  atmoot  taineritf  in 
their  oppoMiita  waaU  hardly  hare  hroaglitSfanoat 
(rftbe  conteit  Without  the  Btanoat  diipioo.  He  k 
in  fiKt  the  one  tedeoniu  pciat  of  the  Snt  ten 
yean ;  mad  had  U>  life  ana  eaner  baea  pnAoofed, 
the  war  mold  poifc^  ban  eon  to  an  oanior 
MndnriMt,  and  one  awm  happy  for  oQ  putie*. 
A>  R  eoBunandtt,  ofett  onr  ■hort  Tiew  of  him  kada 
«  to  aanihe  to  hiu  Mich  qoalitiaa  aa  would  have 
fdaeed  hie  ahon  aD  other  namaa  in  the  war,  lioa^ 
It  ia  troe  that  we  aee  Um  nther  ai  the  c^ttaia 
than  the  genentL  To  his  rqmtadaD  for  "  jnitiea, 
liberality,  and  wiadon,"  In^didee  aaeribea  not 
tmlj  imhch  ^  hii  own  inceew,  bat  abo  the  eager 
twee  ahewn  fcff  the  Spartan  aUjanee  after  the 
Athenian  diwataw  at  B^mcnaa.  Thia  dunctar 
waa  no  doubt  wtbif  aammed  ftan  witiTCa  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  bdierc  hkn  to  km  had  mj 
thon^texcept  for  the  enae  of  ^aita  and  hi* own 
^orj.  Of  nnicnpaloaa  Spartan  dnpUdtr  he  had 
a  fml  iham,  adding  to  it  a  moat  nnnioal  dexteritj 
and  tact  in  negotiatMn  ;  hi*  powen,  too,  of  elo- 
qoaoce  were,  in  the  jnd^nent  of  ThDcjdidea,  Terr 
conridmhle  te  a  ^artui.  Stnngely  nailed  witn 
theae  qnditie*  «•  find  tiie  higMl  panonal 
binvaiyt  i^anBtly  too  {in  Pktol*  Sjfmpetlwm 
bo  ie  eampued  to  AdiiUe*)  herne  atmgth  aad 
beanty.  He,  too^  like  Ardudamna,  wai  a  lOfr- 
ecMful  adaptation  to  drcamataneee  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spaitm  ehancter :  to  make  htmaelf  fit  to 
flaps  with  than  he  Moifioed,  Su  leaa,  indeed,  than 
waa  aftenraida  lacrifiued  in  the  age  of  Lyiander, 
yet  too  uudi  prahi^  to  hare  pennitted  a  ratoia 
to  perfect  acquieaoence  in  the  ancient  diacipline. 
Such  nudity  and  Tecartili^,  such  enteipriaa  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (oootp^  Thnc 
i  70)  aa  loawthiiig  new  and  incongmooa.  Hii 
ancceMBi,  it  ia  known,  were  re^rded  then  with 
io  ninch  jealooay  aa  even  to  hinder  hi*  obtaining 
rdnforoementa.  (Thnc  ir,  108.)      [A.  H.  C] 

BRAURON  (Bpani^v),  aa  aodeat  hero,  frm 
lAom  the  Attic  danoa  of  Bnuen  deriTed  ita 
aaoHb  (Stash.  9n.<L«.)  [L.  &] 

BRAUR47NIA  (9f»pm'ta),  a  aamamo  ci 
Aitamia,  dcriTod  from  the  denno  of  Bauiai  in 
Attica.  Under  thia  nane  the  goddeu  had  a  Mno- 
tnary  on  the  AcR^li*  of  Athena,  which  cMitained 
a  etatae  of  her  made  by  Pmitelea.  Har  image  at 
BtauvB,  bowefer,  wa*  believed  to  be  the  moot 
aadent,  and  the  one  whidi  Onataa  and  Iphigeneia 
had  hras^  with  tham  fioa  Taam.  (Pane.  L 
23.  S  8 ;  IficL  </Jft,  *.  V.  tptupAm.)      [L.  8.] 

BRENNU&  1.  The  leader  of  the  Oanb,  who 
in  B,  c.  390  ooaed  the  Apeutinea,  took  Rome, 
and  oveiran  the  centre  and  um  aoDth  of  Italy.  Hi* 
raal  naaM  wa*  probably  oithw  BnMif  which  ng- 
wfiea  in  TTjiailaa  " m  luag^  ar  Awh  a  paopar 
uone  whiA  oeeor*  m  WmSik  Uatoay.  (Andd'a 
Rome,  yoLl  62i.)  Tiat  make*  it  pebafale  that 
he  hinud^  aa  well  aa  many  of  the  wairkm  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kynui  of  Gaul,  though  the 
■aae  of  the  invadeia  are  aaid  by  lArj  (t.  S&)  and 
by  Diodom*  (xir.  IS)  to  hara  been  Senwiea,  &<»i 
the  neighbo«rhood  of  Sen*,snd  ninstthaiebn,ae- 
cording  to  Caeear*B  diriaiaa  (A  fl^  i.  1)  af  the 
Oallic  tribaa,  have  been  Kalta. 
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Iiittle  i*  known  of  him  and  hii  Oanli  tin  they 
eaiae  into  ■osiadiate  contael  with  dm  Rnmani.  and 
ersn  then  tnditionaij  laganda  ban  vary  Bncfa  elh 
senred  die  feela  (tf  Uatoiy. 

It  i*  dear,  howerer,  that,  after  ciearii^  the 
Apenninaa  (Kod,  zit.  IIS;  lif.  r.  SS),  Binnna 
attacked  CfauiBni,  and  imwcrearfaDy.  The  valley 
af  the  Clania  waa  then  opw  before  lum,  Iradtng 
down  to  the  Tibaiv  iriun  the  imc  waa  ferUlej 
and  after  cnaamg  H  ha  aaaaad  thnng^  the  coantir 
af  the  SahbHo,  and  adnaead  als^  the  SahBiaa 
road  toward*  B«me.  Hi*  amy  now  amoanted  to 
70,000  man.  (Died.  xir.  lU)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  throng  a  deep  lavine  into  the  Tibei^ 
about  12  miies  mn  the  dty,  ha  frond  the  Boaan 
army,  cenaiating  of  aboot  40,000  men,  itmdly 
poatod.  Thair  right  wing,  coiqMwad  of  the  prde- 
taiiaaa  and  irreguar  troopa,  waa  drawn  np  an  hi^ 
grosndf  coveied  by  the  rannB  in  front  and  aome 
woody  country  ga  the  flank ;  the  left  and  eentie, 
ccmpoaed  of  the  regular  legiona,  filled  the  ground 
betwaan  the  biU*  and  the  libar  (Diod.  xir.  114). 
while  the  left  wing  reated  on  the  rirer  itaeK 
Bienno*  attacked  and  carried  dii*  poiition,  much 
in  the  ame  way  a*  Fied«fiek  of  Prnaaia  drfeated 
the  Autrian*  at  Lenthen.  Ha  fell  with  the  whole 
itrength  of  hi*  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  R> 
nam,  and  qaidUy  daaied  the  noond.  He  then 
diatgad  As  axpaead  flank  of  tne  legion*  on  the 
left,  and  rooted  the  whofe  anny  with  great  ■laugh- 
ter. Had  he  naa^ad  at  oace  tmon  the  dty,  it 
would  hava  feOan,  tagsAar  irith  tte  C^^^ 
hi*  hand*,  and  tiie  name  and  nation  of  Reme 
mi^t  hare  been  awept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
wpmt  the  nidit  mi  the  field.  Hia  warrior*  weia 
b»in  CDttmf  off  the  heada  «f  the  akin  (Died. 
L  e.),  and  than  abandoaad  thanadvee  to  ^sndar, 
dnrakenneaa,  and  deep.  He  ddayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thn*  gan  the  Homen*  time  to 
*ecDre  the  Cifitd.  On  the  third  naniing  he  bunt 
open  the  gate*  of  the  d^.  Then  fblkiwed  the 
maaaacre  n  the  fl^ty  pnest*  and  dd  patridan* 
(Zonar,  iL  23),  aa  tney  Mt,  eadi  ia  the  portico  af 
hia  hooae,  in  their  robaa  nad  dudr*  of  Btate ;  the 
triandec  and  burning  of  all  the  dty,  except  the 
nouae*  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennna  aatabUahed 
hia  quartera  (Died,  xir,  llA) ;  the  femon*  nigh* 
attadt  on  C^ilo^  and  the  galhmt  axplnt  of 
M— in  aning  it. 

For  fix  month*  Bremnu  bedeged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  laat  reduced  the  ganriaon  to  oSier  1000 
pounda  of  gold  for  their  ranaoaL  The  Gaul  bronght 
unfiur  weights  to  the  *calei,  and  ihe  Romnn  tri- 
bune remouatialed.  But  Btanno*  than  flung  hi* 
braadawnd  into  the  acale,  and  teld  the  tribune, 
who  aaked  w^  it  meant,  that  it  Bcant  TO  vidis 
aaae,"  that  the  waakeat  gee*  to  fhe  waU. 

I^ybina  aaya  (iL  li),  that  Bnaunt  and  hi* 
Qault  then  gave  up  the  dty,  and  retomed  home 
*afe  with  thur  booty.  Bat  the  vanity  of  the  Re- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
soeeo^  Aeaordingte  aana,  a  large  detachmMt 
waa  cat  off  in  aa  ambodi  near  Caere  (Diod.  xir. 
1 17) ;  aecerding  to  othn*,  theee  were  none  other* 
than  Brenno*  and  thoae  who  had  bedeged  the 
CepitoL  (Stiabi  v.  p.  220.)  La*t  of  all,  CamiUaa 
and  a  Roman  army  sre  mad*  to  wear  mddenly 
juat  at  the  anment  that  the  gdd  is  being  waited 
fw  the  Ce^tol,  Bmmns  is  defeated  in  two  battle^ 
he  himaelf  i*  killed,  and  hk  whole  an^y  iUn  to  « 
man.  (LiT.T.48.) 
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BRI3EU& 


a.  The  leader  of  a  bodjr  of  Oanli,  who  hid 
■ettled  in  Pumonitf  and  who  mored  unthwirdi 
ud  bnke  inta  Qmeca  b.  a  279,  one  hondrod  and 
eleren  Twn  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrriiui  of  Epeinu  wu  then  abaent  in  Italy. 
The  infanunu  Ptolem;  Cenumiu  had  jnat  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  torone  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  aiain  free  under  Olympiodonu  (Pwu.  i.  S6), 
and  the  old  Achaean  leagM  had  haen  rawwed, 
with  the  promise  of  bri^ter  d^yt  in  the  Pelopim- 
nesuB,wheD  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Oreece  with  desdation. 

Breimus  entered  Paaonia  at  the  same  lime  that 
two  otbw  diviaiDns  of  the  Oauls  invaded  Thraoe 
and  MaeBdoniB.  On  retonung  home,  the  easy 
Tietory  which  his  coontrymen  had  gained  oTcr 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  coontiy, 
and  dtft  tpaasons  of  the  temjdea,  fonushed  him 
widi  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enornious  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  $1,000  horse.  (Pans.  z.  19.) 

After  laTopng  Macedmia  (Jnstui.  zxir.  6)  he 
nardied  through  Thessaly  tmrardi  Thetmopjlae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  asacao- 
Ued  to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fieet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commsnding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliSs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheina,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Gr^ks  on  the  opporite  buk.  He  waited 
tber«^  tin  n^t,  and  then  seot  a  body  of  men 
down  tba  river,  to  oose  it  where  it  spmids  itself 
ovw  aome  manh^  ground  and  becomes  fiodable. 
On  the  Gaals  gaining  the  ri^t  bank,  the  advanced 

Cof  Uia  Graeks  ull  faaclE  upon  Thermopylacu 
Dus  replied  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastilv  by  Heiacleia  toward*  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Oauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  p****"*;  *Bd  after  rcmoted  attacks  of 
incredihl*  an  Aey  wm  forod  to  retire  with 
great  loei;  Brennoa  then  deyrtdied  40,000  of 
nis  men  acroet  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  lavamd  with  hoirible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  aimy  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heradeotabettayed 
tha  pais  over  iha  monntHns  by  triueh,  two  hnndied 
years  before,  the  Parians  had  desoended  on  die 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaol  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  befon  the  Oaab  atlMked 
them.  (Pans.  z.  22.) 

Brenmts,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
bad  Idi  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi  Justin  says  &o  faar- 
barians  laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (zziv.  6)  :  "  The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
sdvea  that  they  could  afford  to  be  pvm  instead  of 
recovers  {**  and  as  he  approached  the  laGmd  hill, 
he  pointed  oat  the  statues,  and  chaiiota,  and  other 
ofikrings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  tiie  tem- 
{de,  and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prises  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xziv.  8.) 

The  Del[diians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
tha  rodCf — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of . 
Brennuik  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  <^  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  qumifostly  saved  the  tonple  without  the 
supernatural  help  ^  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  than 


1^  the  Greek  and  RiunaafaistoriaM.  AstheOanla 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Qreeks  {died  their  darta, 
and  rolled  down  brcken  rocks  finm  the  cliff  npon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  oM  (fiw  it 
was  winter)  inoeased  the  confoskm  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  nevertbeleas  pressed  on,  till  Brennua 
fainted  fnnt  his  woands,  and  was  carried  out  of 
tha  fifAt  Tb(w  thai  fled.  The  Oiedu,  aaa- 
pemtwl  by  their  barfaaritiea,  liiu«  en  tbeir  rebeat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  Ctw  of  them  eac^>ed  to  their  comrades,  whom 
tbey  had  left  behind  at  Thenw^ylae.  (Pans.  z.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  olive,  aod  mi^t  have  re- 
covered fram  his  wounds,  but  acconirog  to  Pansft- 
ntaa  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  pat  an 
end  to  his  lifo  with  large  draughts  of  strong 
wine— a  more  probable  account  tfau  that  of  Justin 
(xziv.  8),  who  mys  tiiat  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wconds,  he  stabbed  himeelt     [A.  0.] 

BRENTUS  {^pimt),  a  scm  of  Heradea,  who 
was  r^arded  as  tba  ibuader  of  the  town  of  Broi- 
tesium  or  finndnvum,  on  tha  Adriatic;  (Staph. 
Bjt.».v.  Bptrrtirm.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIAREUS.  [AnouoK] 

BRETTUS  (Bptrror),  a  son  of  Heiadeo,  from 
whom  the  Tyrriienian  town  of  Brettus  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  thdr  namea.  (Steph. 
Bya.  a.  o.)  [L.  &] 

BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
oa  the  Baulica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(Aui^  vol  iii.  p.  186,  Fabnt)     [J.  T.  O.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  fother  of  Pausiaa  oi 
Si<7on.  (Plin.^.JV.zzzT.  11.  a.  40.)  [W.  I.J 

BRIOA'NTIGUS,  JITLIUS,  was  boni  among 
Uifl  Batavi,  and  was  ^  son  irf  tlw  sister  CiviUa, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  n^hew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  aqnadron  of  cavalry, 
with  whidi  be  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gen^ 
ml  of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
A.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Oemanpr 
against  his  uncle  Cirilis,  and  fell  in  battle  ia  thia 
war,  A.  D.  71.  (Tac  HiiL  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  t.  21.) 

BRIMO  {Bfii/ut),  the  aDgry  w  the  terrifyii^ 
occurs  OS  a  surname  of  aevoal  divinities,  soch  aa 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii  861, 
I21I;  Taets.  ad  Lgoopk.  1171),  Demetec  (Anwb. 
V.  p.  170j^  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret  Tier.  L  699.) 
Tht  St^ooast  on  Apolkmiw  c)  ^vei  a  aecend 
derivation  of  Kimo  fam  Bmm,  to  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  waa 
conceived  bearing  a  tordt  [L.  S.  j 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  cfaosm 
leader  of  his  people,  the  CanninAtes,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Ramans  in  a.  D.  70.  (Tac  Hid.  iv. 
15.) 

BR1SAEU8  {Bpurmatt),  a  surname  of  IKo- 
nysuB,  derived  finm  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph,  Byz.  s.  e.  Bfilffo),  tar  from  a  nymph  Btisa, 
who  vns  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (SchoL 
adPtn.S(Al76.)  [L.&] 

BRISE'IS  ( Bpurqii ),  a  patronymic  from 
Biiseusi  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  dauf^- 
ter  of  Brisens  of  Lymessns,  who  fell  into  tha 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  qoorrel 
aroee  between  AchiUes  and  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
IL  i.  184,  &G.;  AcHiLLBs.)  [L.  &] 

BRISEUa  (Bfwrcdi),  the  £uh«  of  &iseis,  waa 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lnl^esat  Pedasua, 
or  a  priest  at  Lymessus.  (Horn.  IL  i.  392,  iL  689.) 
Brisous  is  sud  to  have  hanged  himself  when  be 
lost  has  daoghter.  (DicL  Ciet.  ii.  17.)     IL.  S.] 
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BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribmwof  the  pMw, 
S.C.  187(  oppoied  thatefadbmlu  of  liis  coUoagoe 
Ij.  Ouiiu  Lonipiutt,  bat  wm  indoeod  bj  Scipio 
AJKoniH  tha  TooiiMr  to  withdmw  Ua  oi^ontioa. 
(Cfa.  Arat  26.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  wb  of  CUnditu  and  Uttm- 
Una,  ^>pean  to  have  been  born  in  the  taAj  part  of 
the  year  a.  d.  42,  during  the  aecond  coneulihip  of 
hia  fiuber,  and  waa  origimUy  naoMd  OomHim  TIAa- 
rim  Otrmmign.  Is 

p(tteiidaiwtariaa,inBritaiii,tb0Mnito  beatowed 

on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Srittmneit,  which  waa 
■hand  by  the  tnfimt  prince  and  tetained  bj  him 
during  the  remainder  of  hia  life  aa  hia  proper  and 
distingniahing  appellatum.  He  waa  cherished  aa 
the  heir^fmrant  tothe throne  antilthediigcBeeAd 
termination  of  hia  mother's  acandalona  career  (a.  d. 
46) ;  bnt  Claodina,  aoon  aftnr  hia  marriage  with 
the  amotions  and  nnscrnpiilons  Agrif^na,  waa 
{nermiled  npon  by  her  wfleo  and  the  intrigoea  of 
the  freednan  PaUaa,  her  paiamonr,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitiBai  her  son  bv  a  former  hnsfaand,  to  giant  him 
Octaria,  uater  of  Britannicns,  in  mairiagB,  and  to 
pre  him  preoadence  orer  his  own  afinnng.  This 
pnfierenee  was  pnfaUdy  tiw  year  fol- 

lowing (£1),  for  yonng  Nero  waa  piematnrely 
vetted  with  (he  manly  gown,  and  receiTed  Tarions 
maAa  of  bmot,  while  Britannicoa  stiil  won  the 
Mmpla  drees  of  n  boy.  Indications  of  jealooay 
were  npou  thia  OMWon  openly  disfteyed  by  Brit- 
■nnieu  towaidi  hia  adopted  bntbtf ,  and  Agrip- 
pina  seiaad  npon  his  condnct  aa  a  pntext  fiw  i«> 
moving  by  banishment  or  death  the  moat  worthy 
of  hia  preceptors,  and  snbstitatisg  creatitres  of  her 
own  in  thdr  ^aoa.  Ciandins  ia  Mid  before  his 
death  to  hnfo  tokena  of  remorae  for  his  con- , 
duet,  and  to  hare  haatowd  his  own  &te  by  iocan- 
tionsly  dropping  tome  ezpresucos  whidl  seeiBed  to 
denote  a  change  of  poipose.  Aftot  die  acceawm  ik 
Nero,  Britannicoa  might  periiuo  bare  be«i  per- 
mitted to  Uto  on  in  nanaleas  mrignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  aa  an  inattunent  by  Agrip- 
pin*  for  working  npon  the  fears  of  her  nbalBoiis 
son.  For,  wbm  she  femd  her  iriahes  and 
manda  alike  disngaided,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  clanns  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  scddieiy 
and  publicly  to  asaert  his  righta.  Nero,  abrmed 
1:^  tbeae  nunMoa,  nsolTed  at  <mce  to  lemore  a 
lifal  who  might  prore  so  dangeioaa :  poitoD  was 
ptocnred  froca  Loouta — the  mme  iqipaiently  whoae 
in&my  has  been  immortaliaed  by  Jurenal — and 
administered,  bnt  without  aocceei.  A  aecoDd  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  waa  mixed  with  a  dran^t 
itf  wine,  and  pnaented  at  a  banquet,  whore,  in  ao- 
Mtdnieo  win  tba  mm  of  thoae  thnea,  the  diil- 
dron  of  dw  imperial  naiily,  together  with  othw 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  nkoce  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  gnerta.  Scanely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lipe  trf  the  ill-&ted  prince,  when  he 
fell  back  speechless  and  tncathless.  While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gaaing  in  diimay  at  the 
hoiiid  ipectado,  Nero  calmly  erdcmd  him  to  be 
nnoTod,  lemaifcmg  that  he  ud  from  tnhncy  been 
•object  to  fita,  and  would  som  tevire.  The  obse- 
qniea  were  hurried  over  the  nne  ni^t ;  historians 
concur  in  japortiiw,  that  a  terrible  storm  bunt 
forth  aa  the  finemTproccasian  defiled  thiou^  the 
forum  towards  the  Campua  Martins,  and  Dion 
-adda,  that  tha  rain,  deecendiny  in  torrents,  washed 
away  firom  the  faee  of  the  mnrdarad  boy  the  white 
paint  with  iriiieh  h  hid  been  sneaRd,  and  re- 


reeled  to  the  gais  of  the  populaea  the  fiMturea 
swoUsa  and  UaAaaad  bj  the  fens  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

Thaia  ia  mmt  doabt  and  onfmnan  widi  regard 
to  the  data  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  stote- 
ment  of  Suetonius  (CUmd.  27),  that  be  was  bora  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Chuidius  and  on  the  twen* 
tieth  day  of  hia  rei^  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
fer  Oaadiaa  beeama  ei^em  on  the  24th  of  Jano- 
arjt  A.  Du  41*  md  did  aot  antar  ^on  hia  aeoond 
ooMBUupnntiltbolitof  Jauuoy,  I.D.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  cooonitted  a  Uondor  Vfoa  the  pcnnt, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  pUee  {Ann.  xiL  2b),  that 
Britannicus  waa  two  yean  younger  than  Nerai 
and  we  learn  from  anouier  ^^wi.  ziiL  15),  that  he 
waa  murdered  at  the  b^inning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
iaj*  befen  ha  bad  cam4eted  hia  fowteenib  yew. 
Bnt  w«  can  prorai  ban  Tadtaa  kinadf  {Ann.  zii. 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  btvn  a,  o.  S7,  and  from 
Snetonins  that  the  event  took  phue  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefere,  accotding  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, foitannicuB  must  hare  been  bom  in  the 
year  S9  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
thia  would  Mng  him  to  the  completion  ik  his 
fifteenth  year  in  65.  If  Britannicus  was  botn  oa 
the  twentieth  day  after  bis  fether's  accesuon,  then 
he  would  be  oo  tbe  ere  of  comi^eting  his  fourteenth 
year  in  Jaauaiy,  55 ;  if  he  was  bom  in  the  seccaid 
consulship  of  Qandins,  and  thia  seems  to  be  tha 
opinioa  «  Dhm  (3asrius  (Iz.  12),  he  was  mly  sbomt 
to  enter  i^oa  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  tbe  fint 
Bi^padtlan,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
yeaia  youngar  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  iom»> 
what  more  than  four.  (TaciL  Jms.  zL  4,  26,  32, 
xiL  2,  25, 41,  aiL  15, 16 ;  SoeL  Oawd.  27. 43, 
Mm.  6,  7,  SS;  Dioa  GaM.  Ix.  12, 22,  S4,  IxL  7.) 

[W.R.] 


com  or  aBiTAMMicDS. 


BRITOMA'RIS,  a  kador  of  the  Senontan 
Qaala,  who  induced  his  eoautiynien  to  murder  tba 
Roman  iDbamdon  who  bad  baon  antt  to  ogm> 
plain  of  the  sm stance  which  the  Senones  had 

rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome, 
The  corpoea  of  the  Roman  ambasaadon  were  man- 
with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
Rraian  oniml,  P.  Cornelius  DoUbeUa,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  auuthed  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  Uie  males,  with  the  exception  of 
BritinnariB,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samm,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gak  XL  f.  88;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  19;  Lir.  ^lit, 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  {Bpnifufrts),  appean  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunten 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  uaaally  derived  from 
Sfnrir^  sweet  or  blessing,  and  luipra,  i,  e.  fwfM, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  tweet 
or  Mnwy  aiaMfai.  (Pana.  ull4.  g  2 ;  Solin.  11.) 
After  ths  intndaetion  of  die  wtmhip  of  Artemia 
into  Cnt»t  Britamarlis,  betwaen  adiomand  Attemia 
thera  were  sevacal  pointo  of  nsanUance,  was 
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pliced  fai  MMM  idation  to  lier :  Aztanu,  wbo  Imd 
n«r,  uMuned  ber  naae  Mid  «w  wnnluppad  nnder 
it,  nd  in  ths  and  the  two  dinntiM  baouno 
pletdj  idantified,  u  w«  no  Ami  the  Maj  which 
mkkea  BiitoniBitii  a  dangfater  (tf  Loto.  (Calliin, 
Hfinn.  i*  Ditm.  189,  with  tb>  SdioL ;  Patu.  IL  80. 
i  8;  SchoL  ad  AriUmL  Ram.  1403 1 
IjMg.  Tamr.  136 ;  AiutopL  Am.  1888  t  Viig. 
Or.  805.)  Ths  mythiu  «  BaitMMrtu  is  nvaii 
MOM  of  tht  attdMritiM  Jnrt  nfand  to. 
wai  a  dn^iter  of  Zew  nd  Canna^  tho 
di  tighter  of  EnmbV'  She  ww  a  nymph,  took 
great  ddigfct  in  wandering  about  hnnting,  and  wm 
belored  hjr  Artemuk  Minoe,  vh9  likawiaa  loved 
ha,  pnnwd  her  for  nine  month*,  bat  iba  flad 
ftun  him  and  at  hit  threw  hendf  Into  tha  nets 
vrideb  had  han  let  by  lihanMii,  or  la^adftnai 
mount  IXetynnaeam  into  the  lea,  wben  ehe  bs- 
cama  entan^ed  in  the  note,  bat  wae  a^red  bj 
Artonii,  who  now  made  ber  a  goddeea.  She  wai 
worshipped  not  onlj  in  Crete,  hat  appeared  to  tha 
inhabitant*  of  Aegina,  and  was  than  ailed 
Aphoea,  wheteaa  in  Cnta  the  reeeiTed  the  mr. 
ntme  Die^mna  or  Dic^pma  (6ou  Uktiw,  a  net ; 
camp.  Died.  t.  76)-  Aeeordiiw  to  another  tndi- 
tion,  Britomartia  waa  fend  of  lolitnde,  and  had 
vowed  to  liTe  in  perpetnal  maidenhood.  Front 
Phoei^eia  (fi»  thia  tnditiMi  mUs  h«  mother  Canne, 
a  daughter  of  Pheenlx)  dta  wmt  to  Atgoa,  to  the 
danghten  of  Kannaa,  and  thann  to  CephaQenia, 
where  ihe  recetved  diiine  honoon  from  the  ifr- 
habitanU  under  the  name  of  Lephria.  From 
Cephallenia  the  came  to  Crete,  when  ihe  wae 
pmned  bj  Minoa  ;  but  the  fled  to  the  an-coaat, 
where  fitbemen  concealed  het  nnder  their  note, 
whenn  she  darired  the  Buname  Dic^nna.  A 
tailor,  Andnnedea,  mnied  her  from  Crete  to 
Afginii,  and  when,  en  lifting  these,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  ber  duatitj,  ihe  fled  from  hie  reaael 
into  a  gron,  and  disappeared  in  the  nnctnary  of 
Artmii.  The  Aeginetons  now  built  a  eanetBry 
to  her,  and  wordu[^  her  aa  a  voddeaa.  (Antm. 
Lib.  40.)  Then  wandninga  «  Britomartia  an- 
qneationably  indicate  the  gndnal  diflnaioD  of  her 
worship  in  the  wkin*  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  l^end.  Her  connexion  and 
oltimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  natnrally 
a  modifyit^  inflneoee  open  the  notiona  antntained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomaitia  had  to  do  with 
fiahermaa  and  aaHon,  aad  was  the  yntatiheaaof 
haiboan  and  navigrtion  genaaal^,  tins  ftaton  was 
tnuosfened  to  Artemis  also,  w  wa  aw  eipeciaUf  in 
the  Amdian  Artemis ;  and  the  tem^n  of  the  two 
dirinitiei,  Uierei^  sUwd  nsaall7  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  ses-eoast  As,  (m  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  godden  of  the 
moon,  Britomartia  likewin  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  In  the  sea,  and  ber  identificatiaa 
wiUi  the  Aeginetan  Aphaeo,  who  was  nndanbtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  snffiaent 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  hj  the  {set,  that 
on  some  coini  of  tha  Roman  empin  Diet  jmiB 
appean  irith  die  craoent  I^aatlj,  Britomartia  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mvstio  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  tna  identified  with  her.  (Euripi 
JfippcL  141,  with  the  SehoL ;  comp.  htiiller,  A»- 
ginet.  p.  168,  ttc;  HhA,  Knta,  h.  p.  158,  Ac; 
JDM.  ifAwL    V.  AMTtfma.)  [U  &] 

BRIZO  <^M{tf),  •  pnfiiwtie  goddan  of  the 
isknd  of  Ddos,  wbo  sent  diMms  and  nvnled 
tbeir  mawiBgr  to  Har  nma  is  oanaecnd 


with  fiftftw,  to  M  aslen.  Tba  wanen  of  IMea 
offered  aaoifieea  to  her  in  veasda  ef  the  shape  of 
boata,aadd>esndfiencaisistedof  vaiioM  thtoga; 
bat  fidiea  wars  never  o&nd  to  her.  Piaycra  ware 
addressed  to  her  that  aha  mig^t  grant  averrthing 
that  was  good,  bnt  eepedaUy,  tiM  she  might  pro- 
tect iriiips.  (AthesLvid.  p.335;  Bnstath.  orf //oss. 
p.  1730 ;  HesvdL  a.  n.  Bpifiiuun-u.)     [L.  &] 

BR0CCHU8,  a  RMsaa  conancn,  waa  arigi- 
aal^opBad  te  a  paaw  who  had  taalh  slntffii^ 
oat  It  was  Ae  nanw  of  a  hmkf  of  the  Patia 
g«%  and  oeenrs  en  coins.  In  tha  one  annexed,  tho 
obvon  is  III  vn  BaoocHi  with  the  head  of  Cwea, 
and  tho  revetn  U  F  w  On.  F.  with  a  seQa  canUa 


and  fiuoe*  on  eadi  dda  of  it  This  Bnechma  ia 
not  Bwntiooed  by  ancient  writms :  Im  may  hav« 
been  a  trimnvir  of  the  mint  or  fop  the  porchnae  of 
com.  PighioB  assigns  tha  snmame  of  Koochoa  to 
sevenl  pwsoas  of  tha  Furia  gens :  bat  the  only 
Bnedii  of  this  geaa  mantionad  bj  aooMit  writoib 
aste  as  wa  anawam,an: 

1.  T.  (FuBiDs)  Bboocbub,  tha  ande  of  Q.  I^ 
rina.  (Cic  pro  Lig.  4.) 

3.  Cn.  Fmuos  BaoccHua,  detected  m  adalterj, 
and  grievtmsl y  pnnished.  (VaL  Max.  vi  1.  {  13») 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  ar  ANNEIUS, 
a  Ronan  aanator,  who  waa  plnndiind  \j  ^viBm*. 
drna,  one  of  dte  VenaiB,  a  new  dan  af  poiilicaiu 
iastitnted      Vernsb  (Ci&  F«rr.  in.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARMETNIUS,  a  pncoMol  is 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BBOGITA'RUS,  a  Oallo-Ckedan,  a  soinin-kw 
of  king  DaiotanaL  He  waa  an  anworthy  and 
nefarioae  paraoai,  who  baa  beamne  knowm  calf 
throagfa  tha  fiKt,  that  P.  Clodiaa,  in  hia  tdbuta- 
ship,  B.  c  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribanicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  hi^  priest  of 
the  Muna  Ifater  at  Peaatnns,  aad  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  aeiL  36,  ds  Hemup,  Retp.  13. 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iL  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROMEor  BRO'MIE,oite  of  tha  nyi^  whs 
brooght  op  Dionysas  on  meant  Nysa.  (Hygja. 
Fab.  183  ;  Sar.  ad  Viry.  Edog.  vi  15.)    [L.  3.] 

BROlilUS  {Bfiiue$\  a  sanaroe  of  Dionysas, 
whidi  some  explain  by  nying,  that  he  was  bwn 
daiing  a  aloim  of  thandet  and  lig^tdog  (Mod.  it. 
5  ;  Dwn  Chrys.  Or.  27)  ;  otheca  defire  it  fron 
the  nymph  Bnme,  «  haa  the  noise  of  tha  Baa- 
chsntte  pmrnsainna.  whence  the  verb  fipotuti^toBaty 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  JIfsl  iv.  11;  Oiph. 
Zstl.  xviiL  77.)  Then  is  also  a  mythical  peraonams 
oftUsnamfc  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BRONTES.  [Ctclopbs.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (bss^wvr),  of  Metapontinn,  a 
Pythagtsrean  fiiksopaaf,  to  vrtwin,  as  wdl  aa  to 
Lecm  and  Batbytlos,  Alamaaoc  dedicated  his  woAs. 
According  to  some  aoooonts,  BRmtinus  married 
Theano,  Ue  daughter  of  Pythagons.  (Diog^  Laiirt. 
viii.  83;  Saidas,  «.».  9eaprf;  lonbl.  VU.  Pwlk. 
8  267.1  lambUchiw  (ViDnson,  ^ase.  voL  ii. 
p.  198)  qnotas  a  wwfc  of  Bnotiinis. 

BROTEAS  (B^aWai).    1.  A  aan  «f  Vokan 
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and  Mmwn,  -wka  bamt  hbatdf  that  Im  nught  oot 
be  bum  ted  with  hb  ogliiMM.    (Or.  Ihrn,  617.) 

3.  Obb  of  tha  a^tm  u  th*  mrriMB  of  FU- 
neo.  (Or.  JtAt  v.  lOS.) 

3.  A  I«pitb,  who  wai  ilun  Kt  the  muTUge  of 
Pirithoiu.    (Or.  MtL  zii  2«0.) 

4.  The  &ther  of  TwDtiJat,  who  had  bom  mar- 
ried to  Clytarminwtnt  before  Antneraiun.  The 
conuHMi  Bcconat,  howerer,  ia,  that  Thjntia  wm 
ttwfctkwaftUiTntalH^  (Pma.  li.  33.  |  4.) 

5.  AmofTnitdiUii^aecoiduigtoatiMi- 
tiim  of  the  Magnetea,  lud  nutdo  the  mort  anaent 
Btatne  of  the  mother  of  the  gndi  on  die  lock  of 
Coddmoa.    (Pana.  iii  32.  §  4^)  [L.  8.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (Bfom(xm),  •  chnnraanpbor 
of  iiDcertain  date,  nfuied  to  by  Jotaaaa  liaUa 
(roL  i.  p.  2S9X  the  titia  of  whooe  WMk  wai  fii«i«rii 
Bfotmxtov  'Pw^iaiov  xpopoyprf^ev, 

BRUSUS  (BpoAmX  s  un  of  Etaathina,  tnm 
whom  Bnuia,  &  portioQ  of  Macedonia,  wa*  bdioTed 
to  have  dnived  ita  nuno.  (Stoph.  Bn.  <.  v. 
^Nfi«,.)  (L.  8.] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.  [Nraut] 

BRUTIUS  (Bpe4Ttot\  an  hiatorian  and  chio- 
nogn^iher,  ia  culed  br  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian ehionide  (p.  90\  wha  qvotea  mom  thingi 
from  him  reapeetinff  DaaaS  and  Penena,  i  tro^ 
toTopiMc  ud  -xP^i^oyfi^t.  fito  ia  alio 
mradoned  1^  Joamiea  Malala  (vid.  L  nu  89,  826* 
340)  and  \fy  HietonTmaa  in  the  Chimode  tS 
edms ;  and  Sealiger,  in  hit  notea  upon  thia  paa- 
nge  (p.  206),  baa  conjeetnmd,  that  he  may  be  the 
Kune  aa  the  Bratina  Praeaena  whow  dang^ter, 
Brotia  Crispina,  married  L.  Anrelioa  OmuooduB, 
the  am  of  M.  Annline :  Int  thia  ia  quite  nncer- 
tafa.  fVo«ill■,(fo£iA<h«elp.40S,ed.We•te^ 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LU8TRICU&  [Lumiieos.] 

BRUTTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  kni^t,  fat  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilioi 
Olabrio,  wDconsnl  in  Sidlj'inB.0.46.  (Gicari 
Fm.  xiil  38.) 

2.  A  pfaikikgn,  widi  whom  M.  (Som,  Ao  aon 
of  tha  omtor,  atu^ad  at  Atheaa,  in  B,  a  44  (Cie. 
srfAn.  xri.  21.) 

BRUTTIUS  SURA.  [Sora.] 

BRUTULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  aohle  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Samnilea,  who  pw- 
uadM  hit  conntiTmen  to  nndertaka  a  aecond  war 
a^junat  the  Romana ;  bat  the  Samnitea,  after  their 
duaatera  in  &  c.  322,  became  anzions  for  a  peace, 
and  reaolTed  to  deliTcr  np  Bmtnhia  to  the  Romana. 
Hia  corpoe,  however,  waa  all  thatthej  conld  give 
their  cnemiea;  for  Bmtnhu  pot  an  end  t«  hia 
own  fifa,  to  KTCid  pMiahfng  1^  tha  handi  of  the 
Romana.  (Ur.  riii.  89.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebdan  &mil]r  of  the 
Jnnia  Oena,  which  traced  ita  deaoent  from  the  fint 
oonnil,  L.  Jnnina  Bratoa.  (Comp.  Cic  Pkil,  i.  6, 
BruL^,)  It  was  denied  bymanjtriTtheancieDta  that 
thia  fiu^y  could  be  daaonidad  ftam  the  first  conaol, 
fintfbeeanaa  the  latter  waa  apatrisian,  and  BBcandlf, 
beeniae  Ua  nee  became  airtinet  at  hk  death,  aa  he 
had  only  two  torn,  who  ware  ezeented  bj  Ua  own 
otdera.  (Dionyg.  v.  18,  conp.  vi  70 ;  Dion.  Caaa. 
xliv.  I2|  Plut.  BnU.  I.)  Poaidoniui,  indeed,  b»- 
aertad  that  there  waa  a  third  ton,  who  waa  a  child 
when  hia  brotbeia  were  pot  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  ftmSv  «aa  dwenidad  fi«n  him;  and  he 
arcn  pretanded  to  diacofer  a  Ukeneoa  in  many  of 
tha  Btnti  to  the  rtatua  of  the  fint  ccniaL  (Pbt. 
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L  &)  Bnt  thia  tale  aboat  a  third  ion  ia  aoeh  an 
eridmit  inTontion,  to  aiwwar  an  objection  that  had 
bean  atatted  \ij  thoae  lAo  aaponaed  the  other  Mda 
of  dto  qneatwm,  that  it  daanrao  nooadanea ;  and 
nothing  waa  more  natural  than  Uut  tiw  &nil]r 
■honld  daim  deaeent  Cram  anch  an  ilhiatrien  a»* 
eeatw,  eipodally  after  the  muidw  of  Caanr,  whoi 
M.  Bratu  waa  icpmentad  aa  the  liberator  of  hia 
coontt  7  &om  Ijnuuiy,  lika  hia  naae-aaka  of  <AA. 
It  ia,  howsrer,  by  no  nana  inoHiblai  that  tha 
fiunily  may  hara  Men  daHMtdad  nom  die  firrt  con* 
nlioran  if  w«  taka  fiw  nairtad  that  be  waa  a  pa* 
tririaa,  aa  wo  know  tbt  patrfciana  aometimea 
paaied  OTer  to  the  r***"'**"  =  while  thia  deecant 
becoroea  gtiU  more  pfobable,  if  we  aeoqtt  Niabnhr'a 
oaojaotaia  (Aml  HitL  i.  ^  523,  dC6.)»  that  the  fint 
eowd  waa  n  plaWm,  and  Ant  lha  ooBHhUp  wail 
at  ita  firat  iaidtation,  ahaiad  batwam  tha  two  or- 
dera. 

The  Bomame  of  Bnim  ia  Bid  to  have  been 
giveB  to  U  Jonioa,  beeaaae  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  laro  himaelf  from  the  kst  Tarqnin,  and 
the  word  ia  aooording^y  inypoied  to  aignify  an 
**  idiot."  (Liv.  i.  56 ;  Dionyi.  iv.  67,  who  trana- 
hrtea  it  i)xMws ;  Nonnt,  p.  77.)  Feetoi^  how- 
ever, in  a  paaaaga  {t,  «.  Brateai)  which  ia  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Rom.HkLi,  p.  104),  tella  ua,  that 
Bmtmf  in  tdd  I^tin,  waa  ^ynonymona  with  &r» 
vm;  wliidit  aa  Aiwdd  leniatk^  would  show  a 
connazioB  with  jSdf^.  The  word  may,  tha» 
tan,  asa  snmama,  have  been  originally  much  tha 
same  as  Sevams.  Thia  eonjecttuo  we  think  more 
probable  than  diat  of  NiebohrX  who  suppoiea  it 
to  mean  a  **  runaway  slave,"  and  connecti  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "raTollad  dava%"  whence  the  fimtii 
are  sappeaad  to  ham  derivad  their  name  (Stndk 
TLp.225;  X>iod.zTL15;  OdL  x.  8) :  ha  fnrdiar 
obaema,  that  this  name  might  eaaily  have  bean 
^tplied  fay  tha  IWiiuina  to  Bmtaa  aa  a  teim  of 
reproach.  {Bom.  HM.  i  ppi  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  JDNiua  BatJTtn,  was  elected  consul  in 
a.  c  509,aecording  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
Bpon  the  azpolaioa  of  the  Xsrqoina  finn  Roni^ 
Hia  stoiy,  dw  grsatn  part  of  which  bdrags  ta 
poetry,  ran  as  jfoUowi :  The  sister  of  king  Tarqtiin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Bratna,  a  man  «f  gnat 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sona  under  age-  Of 
tbeaa  tha  ddac  was  kiDed  by  Tuqnin,  who  covet- 
ed then-  poseessiais ;  the  younger  escaped  hia  Iwo- 
ther's  &te  only  by  iiugmng  iducy,  whenoe  bo  m- 
ceived  the  aoname  of  Bnitua.  After  a  whil^ 
Tarquin  became  ahumed  by  the  prodin  of  a  seipokt 
crawling  fron  the  altar  in  the  toyaJ  palace,  and 
aoeordingly  aant  hia  two  sona,  Titna  and  Anui%  to 
onasalt  tha  onds  at  DdpU.  Hkj  toidt  wHh 
than  their  oooan  Btatua,  who  propitiated  tha 
priestess  with  the  rift  of  a  golden  stick  wicloaed  in 
a  hollow  Bta£  Ann  executing  the  king's  oon- 
nisBoUf  the  youths  asked  the  pnestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  waa, 
**  Uo  who  firat  kiaaaa  hia  awtfaer,"  TbwnupoB  the 
Bona  of  l^vqoin  agreed  to  draw  lota^  whidi  of 
than  should  fint  kin  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Roma ;  but  Brutaa,  who  better  onderstood  tha 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  atnmUed  upon  the  ground 
aa  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kitaed  the  earth, 
mother  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the 
of  LnoKtia ;  and  Brutua  accompanied  the  uaSor- 
tunla  father  to  Rome,  what  lua  dangfatar  soit 
fir  bin  to  dw  camp  at  Aide^  Btntaa  waa  pn- 
aanfc  at  hK  deathi  ind  tha  noBMot  hadnvw  oona 
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Sx  amapng  hii  own  «nd  hU  conntiy's  wnn^. 
In  the  mguatj  9t  Tribvons  Cdenun,  which  offleo 
be  than  held,  mad.  winch  bon  tho  mau  reUtion  to 
the  njal  power  u  thet  of  the  Magieter  Eqnitnm 
did  to  the  dictatonhip,  he  nunmoned  the  pe<qtle, 
dhtained  the  baniahment  of  the  Tarquint,  ud  wu 
elected  conml  with  L.  Tuquiniai  CollAtinns  in  the 
cmnitift  centniiata,  Besolred  to  maintain  the  &«e> 
dom  of  the-  in&nt  republic,  he  loved  hie  country 
better  than  hi>  children,  and  Mcndmgjj  put  to 
death  hia  two  eona,  iriien  thej  wen  deteeted  in  % 
coDM^ney  with  eeTeral  other  of  the  yoimi  Roman 
soUea,  fiu-  the  pnipoee  of  netorin^  the  Taiqnina. 
HemoiwrereampeUedhiscolleagnfl^  L.  Tarqniniai 
Colfauincu,  to  reaini  hia  connilahip  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  ue  hated  bmily  niuht  remain  in 
Rnne.  And  when  the  people  of  veii  aod  Tkr- 
qoinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarqmn  back  by  force 
m  armi,  Brntoa  marched  o^inst  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Anna,  the  eoif  of  Tarqnin,  he  and  Anina 
both  fell,  pnced  by  each  other'i  tpeart.  The  ma- 
trom  motimed  for  Brutna  a  year,  and  a  brcoie 
■tatoe  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
dnwn  aword  In  hie  hand.  (Idv.  L  fiS—fiO,  iL  1 — 
7  i  Dionya.  it.  67—85,  t.  1—18;  Macnb.  iL 
16 ;  Dion.  Caae.  zliL  45  ;  Pint  BnO.  1.) 

The  eontndictioni  and  chronological  imposnbi- 
litieB  in  thia  •cconnt  haTo  been  pointed  oat  by 
Miflbnht.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thna,  for  inttanee,  the  laat 
Tarquin  ia  mai  to  am  reigned  only  twenty-fivo 
ynn,  and  yet  Bmtna  ia  tepieaented  aa  a  child  at 
the  be^uming  of  hia  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  cloae  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  hia 
idiocy  it  iireconcileable  with  hia  holding  the  re- 
aponaible  office  of  Tribnnua  Cdenim.  That  he  did 
hold  thiaoffice  aeema  to  bean  bietaiGil  fiut  (Pom- 
foa.  de  Orig.  J*n»,  Dig.  L  tit  2.  e.  2.  15)  ; 
and  the  atoiy  of  hia  idiocy  piobaUy  aroae  mm 
hia  anmame,  which  may,  however;  aa  we  hare 
aeen,  have  had  a  very  difierent  meaning  originally, 

2.  T.  Junius  Bbutus,  and 

S.  Ti.  JuMiua  SnuTua^  the  aoni  of  the  firat 
eooaol  and  td  ViteUia  (Ur.  ii.  41  were  executed 
1^  thnr  father^  ocden,  h  nhtedabove.  (Dionya. 
V.  6—8  i  Lir.  ii,  4,  6.) 

4,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
plebeian!  in  their  aeceiaion  to  the  Sacred  Monnt, 
n.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysiut  aa  a  ple- 
beiaa,  who  took  the  sumamo  of  firutut,  that  hia 
aama  might  be  encUy  tiie  aame  aa  the  first  cm- 
•01%.  He  waa,  accorung  to  the  same  enthori^, 
chosen  <HW  of  ttie  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebman  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Corioknos  was  brougfat  to  tiisL  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
Ac,  87—89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  ia  not 
mentkmed  by  any  andnt  writer  except  IMonysins, 
and  Plutarch  (ChriaL  7)  who  cofnea  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Aseoniua  (m  CormL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Jdjuos  C.  F.  Patercuhis  one  of  the 
first  tribunes ;  but  Jnoitis  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manotins,  and  Patsreufau  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
•agnomen  of  the  Jnnia  gas :  tba  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [AiaiNnm.]NiebiibrBnpposes(Lp.617) 

.that  this  L.  Junivs  ftntos  of  DionyMUi  ii  an  en- 
tirely fietitiouf  pnmi. 

5.  D.  Junius  Bncrim  Scaxva,  magister 
equitnm  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c 
339,  and  plebeian  coninl  in  325  with  the  patridan 
L.  Fnrins  Camilliia.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
coomlihip  against  the  Vestini,  wlunn  he  conquered 
in  battle^  i«cr  a  hard  contart,  and  todc  two  of 


thrir  towns,  Cutina  and  CingiliL  (Idv.  vm.  12, 
29 ;  Diod.  xviii  2^ 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  r.  Brutus  Scaiv^  '^'^ 
B.  c.  293  in  the  aimy  of  the  causal  Sp.  GsrvQias 
Maximns,  and  consul  in  292.  (Lir.  x.  43,  47-) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliacans : 
Carvilius,  the  coocol  of  dte  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  l^ate  by  of  tha  aenata. 

(Zonar.  viiL  1.) 

7-  D.  Junius  Budtus,  pnbifaly  a  ion  of  tba 
preeedinfc  exhibited,  in  conjunction  wt&  hia 
Imther  Uarcoa,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Foram  Boarium,  at  his  father's 
ftmeial  in  b.  a  264.  (Lir.  £^  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  S  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Bbvtus,  Imther  of  the  preced- 
ing. (VaLMaz.J:6) 

9;  M.  Jtmius  Bbctub,  tribune  of  the  plebs^ 
ac;  195,  endearonred  with  his  cdleague  P.  Junius 
Brutus  to  prerent  the  repesl  of  the  Oj^ia  lex, 
which  restr^ned  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  coIleaf[ueB  obtuaed  the  prorintses. 
During  hia  ptastmhip  be  dedicated  the  tem|de  of 
tbe  OreiU  Idaean  Uotber^  on  which  oecasim  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  {Diet,  of  AnL  «.  fli  Megataia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambasndort  sent  into  Asia  in  1 89,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antioehns  the  Great 
(Liv.  zxzir.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1. 1  3  ;  Lit.  xxxt. 
24,  xxxri.  2,  36,  xxnil  55.)  TUt  M,  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  lama  as  Noi.  12,  who  was  oott- 
sul  in  178. 

10.  P.  JtmitTS  Bbutus,  pnbaUy  the  Ivother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  ctdlMgue  in  the  tribunate, 
B.G.195.  He  was  cnnle  aedile  in  182,  and  pne- 
tor  in  190  ;  in  tbe  ktter  offlee  he  had  tbe  provinoe 
of  Etroria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  189.  From  tbenoe  be  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  S^ain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  proyince,  (Liv,  xxxir.  1 ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1,  §  3  ;  Lir.  xxxv.  41,  xxxtL  45,  zxxriL  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Bsurtm,  one  of  the  trinmnn 
for  fonnding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Spantmn, 
a  c  194.  (Lir.  xxxir.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhilnta  the  probable 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  penona,  Kos.  13 
to  17  ioclusire. 

12.  H.  Jnuini  Brntoa,  eoa.  b.  a  178. 

 I  


1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutus,    1 5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Oal- 

the  jurist  laecus,  COS.  B.C.  138. 

14.  M.  Junius  Brntui,       16.  D.  Juntos  Brutus, 

tbe  accoser,  eos.  b.  c  77. 

17.  D.  Junius  Bmtu  Albiniis, 
one  of  Caesar's  siiBiiini. 

12.  M.  Junius  H.  t .  L.  n.  Brutub,  the  boa  of 
N&  9,  onlees  be  is  the  saaie  poson,  waa  casual  B.& 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romania  (Liv. 
zl  59,  zlL  9,  14,  15;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  tbe  ambassadors  sent  into  Ana  in  171,  to  exhort 
tbe  allieB  to  aaust  tba  Romans  in  their  war  spinet 
Patsevs.  He  was  an  unsuocessfnl  win^^t**  for 
the  censocdtip  in  169.  (Ui^  xlii.  46,  xliiL  16.) 
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IS.*  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  tadaOA  Roman 
-jmiat,  who,  iodgiiig  fmn  hii  pnenuneo  and  the 
tints  in  wUui  he  u  aud  to  uve  lived,  TU  prfr- 
baUy  s  «»  of  No.  ]  2.  He  ia  mentioned  Iqr  Pcm- 
peinw  (Di^  1.  lit  9.  a.  89),  almg  with  P.  Undtis 
mnd  Maiulnia^  at  oa«  of  dw  dine  fimndeia  of  dnl 
lair ;  and  it  maj  be  inferred  from  Pompouiu,  that 
though  ke  vbb  ptaetor,  he  never  attained  the  nnk 
ofconinl.  The  paaflBgeofPomponiai.Bccordingto 
the  iradinE  which  haa  been  nggeated,  ia  ai  follows : 
— I^kotJiimmtP.MmaiMetMaMiiiiattBnittu 
[volg.  et  Bratua  at  MaidliaB],  mh*  fmdaommtjm 
cMbw  S*  V»  P,  MMw  <CNmi  Jaetm  UUlm 
reSjaUy  mfla»  MmSim,  BnOm  trm  [Tn%,BnttDa 
■c^len,  Sfanilioa  tna].  lUi  dm  owmrfumyWuf, 
.^iriM  praetornu^  P.  oafm  Muam  tf&m  poit(ji%» 
iwawwaf.  The  tianapoiition  of  the  name*  Bratoa 
and  MaiuhBa  make*  the  dauie  HU  duo  eamtm- 
bmtfiitnmtf  BnOm  fraalorim,  couiBttfit  with 
the  mmer  part  of  the  aentenecL  It  also  makes 
the  teattawy  of  Pompomns  unuitant  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reporta,  on  the  aothority  of  Scaevola, 
that  ftutna  left  no  mon  than  three  genaine  boolu 
emie.  {De  OraL  iL  55.)  Tluit  more,  how- 
ever, waa  attributed  to  Bmtoa  than  he  really 
wiote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
CSeero'a  atatemenL  Bmtoi  ia  frvqnently  referred 
to  ai  a  high  authority  on  pointa  of  law  in  ancient 
clwaical  and  It^  authon  (e.  g.  compare  Cia  de 
Fin.  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  a.  68,  nr.;  anin,  com- 
pun  Ckb  od  Fm.  viL  22,  and  GML  xvii.  7).  In 
the  boiAa  of  Bmtiu  am  enitaiBed  some  of  the 
rewpoMt  whidi  he  gave  to  disnta,  and  he  and 
Calo  are  cenioied  ^  Cieen  for  pobliahing  tho 
actoal  names  of  the  penotu,  male  and  female,  who 
conadted  than,  aa  if ,  in  law,  there  wen  anything 
ID  a  name.  (A  Orot  ii.  sii.)  From  the  fiw- 
taaO*  we  poaaeaa  {ti»  OraL  ii.  A\  Bratoa  certainfy 
■MMata  to  carter  into  udawyeikluia  detaila,  giving 
us  the  very  naoMS  of  the  viUaa  whne  he  happened 
to  be.  Whethtt  Servhu  Soli»diu  comment^  upon 
Bmbu  ia  a  moch  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit  3.  t.  5.  §  1)  rites  Servina  W»ro  prima  ad 
Brwtmm,  and  Poo^oniiu  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  i.  2.  §  44) 
aataUibaXSH^viKB^amadBTiaimptrMam 
Arvnawms  ad  BUelam  teftKr^rfot  reiiqmL  It  ia 
eommooly  tnpposed  that  Serdna,  iuatead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  juriaconsolt,  dedicated 
hia  ahort  notea  on  the  Edict  to  i/L  J\uiius  Brutus, 
the  asaasBii  of  Joliaa  Caeaar,  or  elae  to  the  father 
itf  the  so-called  tyrannicide^  (Zimmom,  &  A  Q, 
S75;  MajaDBOs,  ToL  i  pp.  127— 140.) 

14.  H.  Junius  Brotus,  a  son  of  the  me- 
ceding,  atodied  law  like  his  &ther,  but,  inatead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
ROBs  for  the  vehemence  and  hyfhnM^  of  hit 
prosecatione,  that  he  was  named  Aoauator.  (Cie. 
dis  0^1114.)  He  did  not  spare  the  hiriieat  rank, 
fi»  among  the  objoetaof  his  attack  was  li.Aamilins 
Seannis.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  IS.)  He  vns  a  warn 
and  impassioned  tnator,  though  his  oratuy  waa 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  tiiat  all 
we  know  of  the  stm  is  derived  from  the  an&vDUr- 
aUe  representations  Cicero,  who  beioiiged  to  the 
o^xnite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  fiuher,  was  a 
man  of  considenuile  wealdi,  poaaeasing  badis  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
die  extravagance  of  the  son.    Bmtua,  the  son,  in 
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the  aeeaati<m  of  Cn.  Pbutcua,  made  some  charges 
of  inconnstency  againat  L.  Liciniua  Ciaasus,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  {de  Orat.  ii.  55,  pro 
Clwat  51)  rehrtes  the  borne  mote  {bene  diela)  of 
Cnsm^  xeoriiaiiiating  npon  die  sztnvapnn  of 
the  aeeoser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  r.  M.  h.  Baurua  Qixlab- 
cua  (Callaxcus)  or  Callaicus,  sooof  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No. )  3,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Orae- 
chi,BDd  one  of  the  moat  oelebtsted  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  ariatocmtical  party,  and  in  his 
omsnliddp  with  P.  Cranelius  Sdpio  Nasiea,  in  Bi  c; 
13S,  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppositioD  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  br^  bel^  the  senate  a 
^position  for  the  purchase  of  com  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persona  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  1m  and  his  eolleagoe  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege^  In  eonsemanea  of  this  they  wan 
eommitted  to  prison  by  the  ttibane  C.  Canatins. 
(Vol  Max.  iii.  7.  8  3 ;  Liv.  ^nL  55 ;  Cic  da  le^ 
uL  9.)  The  province  of  Farther  Spain  was  asngi> 
ed  to  Bratns,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
In  order  to  pocify  the  province,  he  aasigaed 
to  those  who  had  aerved  under  Viriuhns, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valratia.  Bat  as  Lini- 
lania  continued  to  be  ovemn  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
for  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romsas 
tnuuhtad  the  name  of  the  livei^  wUdi  was  abs 
called  Limaaa,  lamia  or  BeStm,  now  Luna.  (Stndx 
iiip.l&Si  Mda,iii.l;  Plin.  M iv.  22.  t. SS.) 
Here  the  sotdieis  at  first  refused  to  march  farther; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
Btandard-bearer,  and  b^an  to  cfms  the  river  alone, 
they  immediatdy  fdlowed  him.  From  thNwe  they 
advanced  to  the  HiniaB  (Minho),  whidi  he  cnsssa 
and  continued  bis  suueh  till  he  anived  at  the 
ocean,  whoe  the  ^tomans  taw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  thia  country  he  aab> 
dued  various  tribea,  among  whom  the  Bracari  an 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  alto  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  aauatance  tS 
their  neighbom  with  an  amy  of  6<M>00  men,  and 
it  was  firam  hit  victoiy  over  uem  that  he  obtained 
the  tumame  of  Gallaecnt.  The  woHe  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  wuch  Ta- 
labriga  is  particuh^y  mentioned.  In  the  midit  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  rektion,  Aemilias  Lepidos  (Appian,  Miip, 
80),  and  from  ^eoce  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  when 
he  celebrated  a  aplendid  triumph,  &  c.  136,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitaniana  and  Oallaed.  Dru- 
mann  (Gatei,  Amt,  ToL  iv.  p.  8X  misled  ^ipannti  J 
by  a  patsage  in  EntiopinB  (ir.  19),  ^aoes  hia  t»- 
nmph  in  the  tame  year  as  tint  of  Sdpiolt  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  &  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  65^ 
56;  Appian,  71—73;  Flor.  iL  17.  8  12; 
Otoav.  5;  Veil. Pat  ii.5;  Ge.pnBaa.17i 
Plut  QaoMt  Ami.  S4. 71.  <A«M*.  31 ;  VaL  Ibut  Ti. 
4,  extnn.  1.) 

With  booty  obtained  in  ^ain,  Bratus 
erected  temples  and  other  puUio  buildiiua,  fm 
which  the  poet  L.  Acdus  wrote  inscriptiona  in 
verse.  {GcproArtk  11;  Plin.  xxzvi 4 a. 5. 1 7| 
VbL  Max.  viii.  14.  The  last  time  we  hear 

of  Bmtos  is  in  B.O.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronins  Tuditanns  against  the  Japydss,  and 
hy  Us  ailitaEy  ikill  gained  a  Tietoiy  for -As  coniak 
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ud  thcnby  rapaired  tli*  Iomm  viiidi  tiie  l&tter 
faftd  nutuned  M  th«  conmMnooment  of  the  cam- 
p«|D.  (IdT.  ^tO.  59.) 

ftrntw  mu  a  patnn  ot  the  poet  L.  AeeiiUf  and 
fbr  die  tiflue  TCI  weD  Tened  in  Oredi  ud  Banaa 
litentnn ;  bt  was  alio  not  deficient  m  eiitoikal 
taleoL  (Ck.  Bnl.  2&)  We  karn  from  CScero 
(<UAm.  2),  that  he  wm  augar.  The  Clodia  men- 
tkioed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Attieni  (ziL  22), 
whom  Oielli  Kippowe  to  be  the  nutther  of  thi> 
Bnitvs,  vat  in  all  probability  hit  irife,  and  the 
mother  of  die  connili^B.c.  77.  [N&  16.]  (Dm- 
naoDi  Lc) 

16.  1).  JutntTS  D.  p.  M.  V.  BBrrus,  wn  of  die 
preceding,  diatingaithed  himtelf  by  hit  oppoeiliMi 
to  Satnininnt  in  B.  c.  100.  (Cie.  pro  Babir.  ptrd. 
?■)  He  belonged  to  the  arittooatical  party,  and 
ia  aDoded  to  at  one  of  the  axiitocntt  in  toe  ontioQ 
which  SaDart  pnta  into  the  month  of  Lefadne 
aoainet  Snlla.  (SalL  Hid.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortiaa.) 
He  wit  conanl  in  b.  c.  77,  with  Mamercu  Le- 
iddni  (Cio.  Bnd,  47),  and  in  7i  became  tecnrity 
iot  p.  Jnnina  befia*  Venea,  the  paetn  sfbanna. 
(Cie,  Terr.  L  55,  57.)  He  «Ba  wd  aeqaainted 
«idiQnekaiidRanailit«atu&  (Ck.finit.Le.) 
Hit  wife  Sempronia  wu  a  weltedncated,  bnt  hr- 
centiatit  wonian,  who  carried  on  an  intr^se  with 
Catiline;  the  receiTed  the  ambatndon  of  the 
AIlobrogM  in  her  huiband't  honae  in  6S,  when  he 
WM  abaant  from  Rome.  (Sail.  OaL  40.)  We 
hate  no  donbt  that  the  prcMding  D.  Bntu  b  the 
Mtaon  meant  h  thia  paatage  of  Salhttt,  and  not 
D.  Bratnt  Allnnnt,  one  of  Caetar^  awaaaint  [No. 
17],  as  aome  axKlem  writers  auf^wee,  nnce  the 
ktter  it  called  an  addeacent  by  Caiemr  {B.  Q,  m. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likdy  to  hare  bad 
Semponia  at  hia  wife  in  69 ;  and  bacaoae  we 
know  that  Piidk  Valeria  was  to  vua  Bntia 
ADrinotinSO.  (OwIiBB,ad  Am.  tUL  7.) 

17.  D.  JfTNivs  BauTin  ALsmua,  one  of  Cae- 
■ar^i  ataaadna,  who  mnat  not  be  confintnded  widi 
the  more  celelnated  M.  JnniBt  Bmtna,  wat  in  all 
probability  the  aon  of  No.  16  and  of  SempiODia, 
at  we  know  that  they  had  children  (SalL  OaL  25), 
knd  the  praeBomen  la  the  aame.  Thit  D.  Bmtnt 
wat  adi^pted  1^  A.  Poatnmint  Annnuik  iriio  waa 
eonavl  B.  c.  99  [Albinub,  No.  33],  whence  he  ia 
called  Bnitaa  iUbiuat ;  and  thit  adoption  it  com- 
Ineinotated  on  a  coin  of  D.  Bratnt  fignrad  on  pi  93. 
(Plirt.CW64,&c^fffc  11;  Di(HiCaa8.zliT.  14.) 
We  fint  nad  of  him  aa  aerriiig  vnder  Caaaar  in 
Ganl  when  he  waa  atiU  a  yonng  man.  Caeaar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  waa  tent 
to  attack  the  Vmeti  in  b.  a  56.  (Caea.  K  G.  m. 
11;  Dion  Caaa.  xzzix.  40-43.)  He  aeemt  to  hare 
mntinnad  in  Oanltill  afanoat  the  doae  of  the  war,  bnt 
Ui  name  doaa  not  occor  fiaqnent^,  aa  he  did  net 
liirid  the  mk  of  leptnai  He  oerfed  ^nntt 
Vercingetorix  in  52  (Caea.  A  O.  m  9),  and  ^ 
peora  to  hate  retnnud  to  Rome  in  50,  whoi  he 
aaarried  Panlla  Valeria.  (CaeL  ad  Fam.  ml  7.) 
On  the  tmaking  oot  4rf  the  civil  war  in  the  fbllow- 
faig  year  (49),  ne  waa  lecalled  to  active  terrice, 
■ad  waa  by  OaeMr  orer  the  fleet  which 
waa  to  baaiege  Haatilia.  Dl  Bnttu,  thongfa  in- 
fcllor  in  the  nomber  of  hia  thipo,  gained  a  rio- 
tmy  OTtf  die  enemy,  and  at  leagth  obtained  poe- 
aeaaimi  of  Uaioilia.  (Caea.  S.  C.  i.  S6,  56,  Ac, 
ii.  5-23;  Dion  Caaa.  xU.  19-22.)  After  diia,  be 
bad  ^  CMuaand  of  Farther  Oaul  entnated  to 
Uh,  whan  ba  pinad  s  Tieloir  aw  Oa  Bdlaiad  I 


and  BO  highly  waa  he  eateeraed  by  Caeaar,  that  m 
hit  letnm  from  Spain  thioof^  Italy,  in  45,  Caeaar 
conferred  npon  him  the  hononr  of  riding  in  hia 
carriage  aloiig  with  Antony  and  hit  nefAew,  the 
Toniv  OetaYiaa.  (Flat  AvL  11.)  Oaaw  p^n 
him  adU  mora  anbatMithil  nadEa  of  Ua  bvoor,  bj 
promiafng  hhn  the  goncniaeBt  of  (Saalpine  Gaol, 
with  the  praetorthip  for  44  and  tlie  contnldiip  fiw 
42.  In  Caeaar't  wiB,  read  after  hit  death,  h  wat 
finmd  that  D.  Bcotna  had  been  made  one  of  hia 
heira  in  the  aeeond  d^ree ;  and  ao  entirely  did 
he  poaaeaa  the  ennfideBee  t£  Caeaar,  that  the  other 
mnrdemt  tent  him  to  eondsct  tb^  Tktfan  to  the 
aenate-hottae  txa  the  day  <rf  the  attaniindon.  The 
motirea  whidi  indoeed  D.  Brntot  to  take  part  in 
the  conipiiacy  againit  hit  iiie»d  and  benefiKto 
an  BOt  Itated ;  bnt  he  eonld  hare  no  ezmae  fi>r 
Ua  etime ;  and  among  the  inatanoet  of  baae  ingia- 
titnde  thewn  on  the  idea  of  Haicfa,  none  waa  ao 
finil  and  black  aa  that  of  D.  Bratnt.  (lir. 
114,116;  DionCaaa.zliT.  14, 18.S6;  Ap^n, 
B. a iL  48,  111,  lis,  143,  &L  M;  Snat  Cbaa.  81, 
63;  VelL  Pat  iL  56.) 

After  Ohht^  death  (44),  D.  Ehntaa  went  lnl» 
hit  profiBoa  of  Claalpine  Ganl,  and  when  Antonj 
obt^ned  from  the  people  a  gnut  of  thit  pnriBee^ 
Bratnt  refuted  to  anrrender  it  to  him.  Hit  oob- 
dnct  wat  watmly  piaiaed  by  Cicero  and  the  lena- 
totial  party ;  bat  ao  little  waa  he  prepaied  to  re- 
ntt  Juitmy,  that  adien  the  latter  cneaed  the 
Riddeon  Imnida  tbe  doaa  of  the  yw,  D.  Btntna 
daiBd  not  meet  Urn  in  die  fieU,  but  tfaiew  him- 
aelf  into  Mntina,  which  wat  ferthwitb  baaiagBd 
by  Antony.  In  thia  town  be  eontinaed  till 
April  in  die  following  year  (43),  when  Ae  aim 
waa  Miaed  by  the  coninla  Hirtina  and  Panm,  who 
wen  acoompaniftd  by  OctaTjannt,  Antony  waa 
defcatid,  and  fled  acnat  the  nd  at  Hirtint 
andPuia  had  fidla  ia  dw  bMtle,  dwcMBand 
devv^red  npon  D.  Bnita%  nnce  tbe  aoaate  waa  nn- 
wiUing  to  aitrnat  Octavianoa  with  any  farther 
power.  He  wat  not,  bewaTer,  in  a  eondidon  to 
fbUow  np  hit  rictoiy  againit  Antony,  who  mean- 
time  had  collected  a  laige  army  north  of  the  Alpa, 
and  waa  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
OctBTianna  aleo  had  obtained  tbe  eoaanlabip,  nol- 
withttanding  the  ill-will  of  tbe  aenate,  and  had 
procared  the  enactment  of  tbe  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  nmrduen  vi  Caeaar  were  ootlawad,  and  the 
naendoD  of  tha  iwieace  eotmtted  to  hiaactC 
D.  Bmtoa  wat  now  in  a  dangeroat  poaitioB.  An- 
tony waa  maidiins  ag^nat  him  from  the  nwth, 
OetaTianni  from  the  toath ;  hit  own  tnx^  eovld 
not  be  depended  npm,  and  L.  Plancnt  had  almdy 
deeerted  him  and  gone  ever  to  Antony  with  three 
lemma.  He  dierdbn  detaniined  to  cnaa  over  to 
b£  Bnttat  in  Macedonia  |  bnt  hia  tohliert  deeerted 
hin  on  the  mardi,  and  he  waa  betrayed  by  Canil- 
lot,  a  Ganlith  diie^  vfm  whom  be  had  fbtinaly 
aome  fiivoue,  and  pat  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Ckpennt,  a  Seqnanaii,  bl  a  43. 
(Gioero't  LtUtn  and  PU^ryMce ;  Ur.  l^pA.  1 17- 
130;  Dion  C«h.  xIt.  9, 14,  xlvi  35.  Asc,  63; 
Anifaa.AaiiL74,8l,97,98;  VdLPaLiL64.) 

18.  M.  Jdhids  Bavrm,  piwtar  in  B.  &  88, 
wat  tent  with  bit  ooQeagoe  Sortfiot  by  the  ae- 
nate, at  the  reqaeet  of  Marina,  to  command  Solla, 
who  waa  then  at  N<^  not  to  advance  neamr 
Rome.  (Plat.  6^0. 9.)  On  Snlla'a  aniv^  at  Roma, 
BntBa  WBt  poecribad  with  ten  other  atoaten. 
(Appan,  A  G  i  80.)    B«  MbaaqpcUly  aamA 
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tnttdear  Cn.  Pwiriiu  Carixs  tint  cotml,  b.  c  82,  inf 
ms  aent  aim  in  a  fiahing-boat  to  Lil;rb*^<u»  i 
but  finding  himadf  mimnmd«d  bj  Pompey^  fleet, 
Iw  put  an  aid  to  hii  own  life,  tut  he  nUght  not 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enaniea.  (Lir,  ^0.  89.) 
Cieen,  in  a  letter  to  Attwui  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caenr  intended  to  nnue  the  death 
of  IL  Bntn  and  Cubes  and  of  aU  thoaa  who  had 
been  pot  to  death  by  Balk  with  the  aMtManes 
of  Pomp^.  This  M.  Junhis  Brntai  is  not  to  be 
confimuded,  ea  he  often  is,  with  L.  Jnnios  Brutus 
Dananppns,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  tnr- 
name  we  know  from  lArj  (SjoiL  86)  to  hare  been 
liodaa;  nor  with  IL  Juitu  Bmtas  [Na  20],  the 
ftdwr  of  the  Bo-fldbd  ^naaoiQde. 

19.  J*  JumOB  Bbctus  HtKABirrm,  an  active 
•ndvnprinctpIedpaitinnofMariDs.  Theyonnger 
Manns,  ndneed  to  despwr.by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneate  (&  c.  83),  csme  to  the  reeolntion  that 
his  greatest  enemies  ahonld  not  snrriTe  him.  Ac- 
coniingly  ho  mauaed  to  de^wtch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brntus,  who  was  mm  ptaetcr  ubanns  at  Rome, 
dedring  hfan  to  mbiidoii  tfw  lUHto  upon  aome 
ftlae  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  ■smsiiMlinn  of 
P.  Antistina,  of  C.  P^irins  Carbo,  L.  Donitiiis, 
and  Scaerola,  the  pontifex  maxiiinu.  The  mui 
and  tnacherons  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  mnrdered  aenaton  wen 
thrown  nnbiuiad  into  the  T3mc;  (Airan,  B.  (X 
L88;  VeQ.  Pat  fi.  26.) 

In  the  nme  year  L.  Bmtoa  made  an  inefiectaal 
attempt  to  reUoTe  Praeneate :  the  emtsnl  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirina  Cbibo,  despairing  of  ancoeaa,  fled  to  Africa ; 
but  L.  Bntns,  with  ouMva  of  hia  par^,  adraaoed 
towarda  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Snlla.  L. 
Bmtns  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
jmt  to  death  by  Sulk.  (Ap^an,  A  C  L  92,  93  ; 
StSLCbL  61;  Dion  CaM.  Fng.  185,  p.  54,  ed. 
Sflimai:) 

Soiae  confusion  haa  aiiaen  from  the  citenmstance 
ttKt  the  Mhject  of  this  article  is  tomotimei  ipoken 
of  wifl  cofnomen  Dtanasippaa,  and  some  timer 
with  tfiat  of  Brutna.  (Dnkw,  ad  /%>r.  iii.  21. 
p.  C85.)  He  ai^ean  now  as  L.  Damasippns,  and 
DOW  as  Jonina  Brntna.  Pahapa  he  waa  adopted  bj 
one  of  the  Lietmt,  tor  the  cognomen  Danusippns 
balraged  to  the  lioDian  gens  (Cib  ad  Fam,  viL 
23)i  and  o  aAoptiTo  nanw^  in  nfcnnaa  to  tiw 
orifinal  name,  waa  often  altemntin,  not  cnamht- 
tive.  The  nme  peraon  msy  have  bean  L.  Jonfais 
Brains  and  L.  Lionins  Damanppaa, 

20.  H.  Jomm  Brctdb,  the  firther  of  the  ao- 
called  ^rannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  akiUed  in  pabHe  mi  wivato  law ;  Int  he 
will  not  aUow  him  to  be  mmDoad  in  the  tnk  oS 
ooiton.  ((Sc.  £rat.  86.)  H«  was  tribue  a  a  83 
<Cic  ^iro  QmM.  20)  ;  and  the  H.  Bmtns  who  la 
^M^sn  of  irith  aome  aqwrity  Cicent  for  hav^ 
ng  made  an  imiuons  attempt  to  edonise  Cspus 
(<b  Leg,  Affr,  iL  83, 34, 86),  in  oppositioD  to  omena 
■nd  anajncea,  and  who  u  ndd,  all  wbo  ihaied 
in  that  entatpriaa,  to  k«v«  perilled  miaemblT,  ia 
auppuaad  by  Emeati  (dm,  CSe.)  after  MaMchiiia 
(Am^Mieat.  Camp.  p.  9 ;  Poloii,  Tkn.  St^  t. 
217)  to  here  been  the  pain-  mtmfietoru.  He  no 
donbt  made  diia  otteomt  in  hii  trifaoaato. 

M.  Bmtos  antriad  SarvffiB,iAo  was  the  daof^ 
«tf  of  Q.  Sonffins  and  of  Uria,  Aa  natar  of  Dru- 
ana,  and  thna  waa  halMster  of  Cato  of  Ulica  by 
the  mother^  aide.  Another  SerriUa,  her  sister, 
wMthawifeaCiataltn.  nMQ.8BnlniaCi^pks 
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who  aftarwarda  adopted  ber  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  deaomt  from  Swriliua  Ahala,  the 
aasaaain  of  Sfadiai.  (nut  Bnd.  1.)  This 
aaaert^d  descent  explains  the  piwonn  esricr  in  the 
maacoline  gender  in  a  paasage  of  Cicero's  Ontor 
(c.45),  which  was  addreaaed  to  the  younger  Bmtns: 
**  Qnoaaode  enin  ewftr  axiUa  ala  fiwtoa  eat,  md 
fiigB  litaiM  mdoria.**  It  ia  in  nl^enee  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Serriliufl  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tynnnicide :  one  is 
figured  OD  p.  88.  Serrilia  waa  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  mnch  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  &Uier-in-hw  of  her  son. 

Bratus,  bendes  hia  weU-known  son,  had  two 
danghtera  by  Serrilia,  one  of  whom  WH  maiiiad 
to  M.  L^duB,  the  triumvir  (VdL  Pet.  il  88  t 
compare  Cic  ad  fiim.  liL  2),  and  the  other  to  C 
Caadtis.  Tbt  name,  other  utan  Jnnia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Aacouins,  in  hia  commentary 
on  tile  speech  pro  3fifma,  mentiona  Cornelia,  affm 
eattibu  pro  wmplo  hdbita  td,  as  the  wi&  of  hefi- 
daa;  bet  pobapa  L^itbis  was  toanied  twiee, es  a 
dan^lw  of  Kntos  eonld  not  have  hone  the 
fiunily-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Gasaos  waa 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endeamant,  TertullL 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Bmtna 
had  bat  one  daughter,  Tertia  Juuia,  who  waa  mar- 
ried suoeeaaiTely  to  Lepidos  and  Cassias ;  and 
I^riue  (tated  OieUi,  OmomtuL  GGo,  s.  «.  TuHa) 
emneoosly  (aee  ad  AtL  sir.  20)  aakas  Tntie  the 
daoghtw  of  aerrilia  by  her  aecond  haaband. 

There  ia  much  reaaon  to  auspect  that  Serrilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (PluL  BmL  5),  who  is  aud 
to  Imre  beliered  tii  asssMin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  hare  bees,  for  Caeaar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brntos. 
Scandal  w«at  so  &r  aa  to  aaicrt,  that  Tertia,  like 
btf  mother,  was  one  of  Caenr's  mistresaes ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cam.  30)  haa  preaerred  a  (ioaUt  amtendn 
of  Cioero  in  allaaion  to  Snvilia^  sqppoeed  ooDni- 
nooe  at  hat  dan^tn^  dmne.  Tloa  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subaaqoait  to  tlw  death  of  the  elder 
Bmtna.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  o.  22,  when  ahe 
must  have  been  very  old,  ia  recorded  by  Tacitna 
(Ann.  iii.  76),  who  statea  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  nobmt  femilies  graeed  her  funeral ;  aed 
ptaefelgebent  '\™"'  atqae  Bmtaa,  eo  ipeo,  quod 
afflgiea  eonw  mon  viaabaatnt" 

The  knowledge  of  these  fiuaily  coimerinM  ^frca 
additional  interest  to  the  hiateiy  of  the  tunea. 
Thoogfa  the  reputed  didtMumr  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  fether  from  actively  eapouaii^  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caeaar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible^  hot  not  very  piobaUe,  that  the  rumour  (tf 
Caefli  HKNUS  with  a  motha  and  a  sister  ntf 
afteiwarda  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  aon. 

When  Lepidua,  b,  c.  77,  radeavonred  to  lucceed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  SoUa,  Bmtna  waa  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Ciaalpine  Gaol ;  and,  at  Hutina,  he 
for  some  time  withatood  the  attain  Pompey*a 
hitherto  vicbHions  armyi  bnt,  wi  length,  either 
finJijig  tiiRn^tjf  in  danger  of  iMang  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  deteiminii^  to  change  aides,  he  pat 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  andentanding  that  their  lives  ahould  be  qaied, 
and,  sending  a  few  hacaameil  befiae  him*  retired  to 
the  anall  town  of  Rhegiom  near  the  Fadoa.  There^ 
on  the  next  day,  he  waa  ilain  by  (me  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Poanpey  fis  that  pupoae.  Pom- 
pay  (iriw  had  farwaidod  da^iatdiei  on  MHeeanTo 
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iajt  to  the  MDtte  to  announce  fint  tlie  aurreoder 
and  then  tba  death  of  Bnitni)  wu  much  snd  jn»tly 
blamed  for  this  enel  and  pofidioiu  act  (Pint 
Pomp.  16;  A^wi,  A  a  iL  111  ;  Uj.  &iL 

90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Bkutob,  the  ton  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  waa  bom  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85,  He 
wa>  rabaequently  adopted  hj  hia  nnde  Q.  Semliua 
Caepio,  whidi  most  have  h^peoed  befen  b.  c. 
59,  and  boicebe  it  fometimee  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caei^o  BnituB,  e^wciollv  in  public  document!,  on 
eoin^  and  inacriptioiu.  (On  ua  eoin  the 


hiicription  on  the  rerene  it  Caipio  Bkutus  Pao- 
coa.)  He  loat  hit  father  at  the  eariy  age  <tf  eight 
jeati,  bnt  hit  mother,  Serrilia,  aauated  by  hat  two 
hnthen,  oontimed  to  conduct  hit  ednomon  with 
the  utmott  care,  and  he  acquired  an  eztraoidinary 
lore  for  learning,  which  he  nerer  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porchu  Cato  became  hit  great  political  model, 
thoagb  in  hit  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  hia 
eiample.   In  59,  when  J.  Caeaar  waa  eoml  and 
had  to  aileuce  tome  young  and  veluniait  npubli- 
cant,  L.  Vettiua  on  the  int^gatioB  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinint,  denounced  Brutui  at  an  accomplice  in 
a  conipiracy  againat  Pompey't  life ;  bnt  at  it 
was  mil  known  that  Bratns  was  perieetly  in- 
nocent Caesar  pnt  a  atop  to  the  proaeeation.  When 
it  was  thought  neceisaiy  in  58  to  remore  fimn 
Rome  some  of  the  leadmg  republicans,  Cato  was 
aent  to  Cypnit,  and  Brutus  accompanied  bim. 
AAer  his  return  to  Rome,  Biutns  seems  for  some 
yean  to  have  taken  no  part  in  pobUc  proceedings, 
and  not  to  hare  attached  himself  to  any  party.  In 
58  he  Mowed  Appins  Ckodina,  whose  daughter 
Chuidia  he  had  married,  to  Cilida,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  hit  bthet>in-Uw,  {dander  the  pro- 
vincials, bnt  could  not  resist  die  temptatimi  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  m  interest. 
He  probably  did  not  retom  to  Rome  till  51. 
Daring  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  wpttA,  in  vhidt  be  en- 
deaTonted  to  show  that  Hilo  not  oidy  deserred  no 
punithment,  bnt  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.    This  drcmnitanoe,  together 
with  Cicero's  becomiog  the  tuoceuor  of  Appins 
Clandint  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  tort  of  con- 
nezioD  between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sendmenu  of  the  o^er.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  repaid  him,  hut  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  preveot  his  transgressing  the 
biwi  of  usoiT,  at  which  Brutut,  who  did  not  re- 
ceire  as  high  a  percentage  at  he  had  expected, 
qipcwt  to  have  been  pcotly  offimded.   In  50 
Brutoi  defended  Apfdna  Cbnidias,  agaiint  whom 
two  serioos  charge*  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  ciril  war  bnke  out  in  49between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey.  it  was  believed  that  Bmtna  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pampey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
hit  psrsonal  feeUi^  towards  die  muidem  of  hit  fit- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  exanfJe  of  Cato,  who  de* 
dared  for  Pompey,     Brutos,  howevei^  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  8ext«u  ts 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  hit 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  moke  pvepoiationB  for  the 
war.    In  48,  he  distiDgnitbed  himself  in  the  tat- 
gagementt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dynrhachium, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distiDction. 
In  the  battle  of  Phorsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Bmtna,  probably  for  the  s^e  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  span  him.  (Pint  BnL  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutut  escaped  to  Larisia,  bnt  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  be  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caeaar  soliciting  hit  pardon,  which  waa 
generously  granted  by  Hu  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Bmtns  to  come  to  him.    Brutut  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Phitareh  {BrwL  6^  ^  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey'a  flight  to  Egypt.  Am 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  fnendt,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  hit  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  hit 
aTonrito  literary  porsuita.   He  did  nirt  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47 Nicaea  in  Kthy- 
nio,  on  which  occasion  he  en<^ronred  to  interfere 
with  the  conqneroron  behalf  of  a  fri^  of  kisgDeio- 
tarus,  but  Caeaar  refuted  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  go»ernor 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  gmuuI  ;  and  he  continued  to  aarve  the 
dictate  Caeaar,  althoug)i  the  latter  waa  making  war 
against  Brutnt's  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Oaal  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutut,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  moaumenU :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satit&ction  with  hit 
administration.   As  hit  provinee  waa  flu  fi«u  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutos  as  uanal  devoted  his  time  to 
ttudy.    At  thit  time,  Cicero  mode  him  one  of  the  ' 
tpeakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
<rf  Brutut,  and  in  46  lie  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator,    In  45,  Brutus  waa  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C  Vibiut  Panes,  bnt  did  not  go  to  Rome 
inunediately.   Beftve  bis  return,  ha  pnblished  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentimenU 
that  hart  his  vanity,  as  hit  snppretiiim  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  wat  not  ^ken  of  in  the  temu 
he  would  have  liked.    Accwdingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutos  at  one  of  his  couatry-seote  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  ud  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  th^ 
wrote  lettera  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  hia  work 
Dt  FmUMit.    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  do  other  reason  than  that 
he  widied  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
After  the  dose  ot  Caesarlt  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Roma  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  August,  returned  to  the  dty  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,aiidCCassius, 
who  had  been  dinppointed  in  hia  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  i^aetorahip,  wat  aa  much  waged  againat 
Bnitns  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  premised 
&utnt  the  province  of  Maeedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  conaulahipu  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caeear's  dictatorship  with- 
out expresnng  the  least  displeasure  i  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  htunage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thoqg^t  it  contrary  to  hit  republican  prindplee  to 
accept  &V0U1  and  offices  from  him.  Hit  change 
of  mind  wUdi  bxA  place  at  thia  time  waa  not  tb» 
rasnlt  of  lua  nflectkna  or  prineiple^  bat  of  th* 
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faaflasitee  wUeh  GsMiin  ezerciMd  om  him.  He 
-MM  penoaded  hj  Curini  to  join  the  cotispintan 
who  murdered  Caenr  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  wae  peipetnOed  he  went  to  the 
fimm  tB  nddreH  the  pet^K  bnt  fbsnd  no  fimnr. 
The  Mwrte,  indeed,  pardoned  the  mnrdemit  bat 
tfaii  waa        a  finte  plajed  hj  H.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  HUictton  of  the  Julian  lawh    The  moiv 
deran  then  aaaembled  the  people  OD  the  capitol, 
and  Bratna  in  hie  ipeech  pfomiaed  that  the^  ihoold 
receive  all  that  Caoar  had  deatiMd  fin  them.  All 
putiet  «en  i^pamt^  MbneQed.    Bnt  the 
amngements  whiah  Antonj  made  for  the  ftmenl 
of  CaMur,  and  in  conaeqaenee  of  whldi  the  pec^ 
made  aa  avanlt  npon  the  hoiuee  of  the  con^iia- ' 
ton,  ihcwed  them  deaily  the  intentlona  of  Antonf . 
Bcntot  iritbdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  hu 
•tay  there  be  gave,  in  the  mondi «(  July,  moit 
mlendid  Ladi  Apollinareti  hmnng  then^  to  tun 
ue  diipontion  of  the  people  in  fcia  &Tonr.  Btrt 
in  thU  be  mi  dtttppcnnted,  and  aa  Antony  a*- 
smned  a  dueatening  podtioD,  be  tailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athena  trith  the  intention  of  taking 
poawarion  of  the  prarince  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caetar  had  aahtgned  him,  and  of  repelling  fbrae  by 
forc&    After  itaying  at  Athena  ft  short  tuw  in 
the  company  of  pb^oaophera  and  leTCral  yooDg 
Romans  who  attached  tMinielvea  tu  hia  caoae,  and 
after  receiving  A  reij  large  lom  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.  Appuleiiu,  who  bongfat  it  from 
Ana,  ftvtu  fattinided  to  jmoaed  to  Macedonia. 
Bat  Ae  senate  bad  now  aingned  this  jmnince  to 
Anbmy,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
jtmr,  tnnitfernd  it  to  hia  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonms.    Befisre,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Bratoa,  who  had  been  Joined  hr  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  luoedonia,  where 
be  was  received     Q.  Hortenmi^  tbe  bm  of  the 
orator,  as  hia  kgitinute  aacceesor.   Bmtoa  ftnod 
an  abnndance  of  anna,  and  the  troops  stationed  fai 
IDyricnm,  aa  wdl  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
htm.    C  Antonins,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beytmd  the  coast  of 
Illyricam,  and  at  tbe  bwmning  (tf  4S  was  besieged 
in  Apdhmin  and  oompelled  to  tamodet;  ftirtoa 
diaregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  hhnselt    While  Octavianna  in 
tile  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
•f  Caesar^  mnroeim,  Bmtoe  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thmcian  tribes  to  proenre  money 
ibr  binuelf  and  booty  fttr  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assnmed  the  title  impMator,  whidi,  to- 
gether with  bis  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  hu 
coina.    The  things  Which  Weia  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  aaemed  to  affect  neither  Bratns  nor 
Casmia,  bnt  after  the  tritamvinte  was  establish- 
ed, Bratns  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
bowvvM,  of  endenvoaring  to  psvesit  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  loniaa  sea,  Bntns 
and  Cassitis  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  LydiL    Loaded  with  booty,  Bratos 
and  Caasins  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
irf  42,  but  it  waa  only  the  fcar  «f  the  trinmvirs 
that  prevented  thett  finu  fidHng  oat  with  each 
other.    Their  carsfesnesa  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  was  teat  to  the  Ionian  tea 
under  the  command  of  Statins  Mnratt.  Before 
leaving  Asia,  Bratoa  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
bis  min  at  Pbili|ipi,  and  in  the  antnmn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philqtpi  vras  (bwht.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment  BMna  eonqnenA  Aa  amy  of  OdnvioBaa,  : 
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while  Casmu  waa  deGgaled  by  Autsny.  Bntba 
second  battle,  sbont  twenty  days  later,  Bnitas 
was  dc&ated  and  fell  npon  hu  own  Bwoid. 

Fna  bis  first  vint  to  Aaia,  Bnitus  ^>peari  as 
•  aatt  «f  conndcraUe  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
inenaaed  it  bj  lending  money  npon  interest  He 
possessed  aa  axtnordiiuiy  memorv  and  a  still  num 
eztraradinoiy  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
mpeistitions  differing  only  fiwn  those  of  the  malti- 
tade  by  a  Btnng6  admixture  of  pbilosophy.  He  waa 
dafident  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whanoa  ba  was  nent  dda  to  fiiieaes  tba  coarse  of 
tiungs,  and  was  ever  satirised  at  the  icsolta.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  jttdgmenL  Theqoan- 
tity  of  his  varied  knowledge,  whkh  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  us  Intweonrse  with  philo- 
sophe(%  was  beyond  his  control,  and  waa  rather  an 
encnmberanee  to  bim  than  any^ing  bIsk  Nothing 
bad  iudi  ebarma  Sir  him  as  atody,  which  he  pross- 
cated  by  dqr  nd  night,  at  Iwme  and  abroad.  H« 
made  abridgements  oithe  historical  wotks  of  C  Fsn- 
ninsandCaelinsAnUpater,andontheeve  of  the  bat- 
tle (rf  Pbarsaloa  ho  is  raid  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polyhim.  He  also  wrote 
several  (diilosophical  treatises,  anxmg  which  we  have 
■wntianef  those  On  Datiea,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Vbtne*  Tbe  best  of  his  litoary  prodoctions,  how- 
vntf  Hfipeu  to  have  been  his  orations,  thongb 
they  are  osnsorsd  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serioas,aBddefieiattinanim^ian.  Nothing  woold 
cnabla  iu  so  nineh  to  fitnn  a  dear  notion  of  hia 
character  aa  his  lettais»  bat  we  tmfintanatdy  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
anthentidty  of  which  u  adcnowledgad,  and  a  few 
paaiages  of  othen  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Bnt.  2, 
22;  Oc.  45.)  Even  in  tiie  time  of  Plutarch  (Bnt. 
53)  there  seem  to  hare  existed  forged  letten  of 
Bmtoa;  and  the  two  books  of  ** E^Mohw  ad  Bm- 
tun,"  usually  printed  among  the  works  «f  (Scens 
are  unquestionably  the  fkbrintions  of  a  fadsr  tiaub 
The  ume  of  jj^tw,  bis  fatal  deed,  bis  fbrtanes 
and  persmal  character,  oflhied  great  tctnptationa 
for  the  foigny  of  such  documents ;  bat  these  let- 
tcra  coataia  gross  blosdets  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy,  toWbish  attentioo  waa  firat  drawn  by  &»Kaao 
of  Rotteidam.  (^pAt  L 1.)  Bratos  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit  (Cicero,  in 
tbe  passages  ccdlected  in  Oielli'a  Omamut.  JWl.  iL 
pp.  319—S2iiFbit.lM</Brwtuii  Aniian,  A 
iL  ll~iv.  132  ;  Dion  CaM.  lib.  xlL— ^viii.  Re- 
qiecttng  his  oratory  and  the  extant  Iragmenta  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Oral.  Bom.  fYagm.  p.  443,  &&,  Sad 
edit  t  comp.  Weichert,  Fott.  Lai.  Bdiq.  p.  125 ; 
Dmnunn,  CfmA.  Romt,  iv.  pp.  1 S— 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (af)da{i*),  an  Athotiam  statuary  in 
stone  and  metd,  east  a  hfoma  ilBtas  of  Seleocus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plia.  AAT.  xxxir.  8.  a.  I9X  and, 
togetber  with  Scopas,  Timuthens,  and  Leodiares, 
adorned  the  Haasirfeum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zxrri  5.  s.  4.)  He  most  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c.  372—312.  (SiUig.  CataL  Art.  t.  v.) 
Batides  the  two  works  above  mentiimed,  Bnaxis 
executed  fivt  mlnainl  stataes  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
H.  If.  xxzir.  7.  SI  18),  an  Asdeptos  (H.  Jf.  xxnr. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Libw,  fittiier  of  Cnidus  {ff.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  astatue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Graec 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinna  {Protr, 
p.  30,  &),Biyaxis  attuned  BO  high  a  d^freeof  per- 
fection, that  two  stataea  of  his  ware  ascribed  by 
stnotoPUdka.  [W.L] 

Sl 
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BRYET^NIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  fl^"**  Bpu/v- 
vtos),  a  Greek  prieit  and  eloquent  pieacber,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  U38.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  nmnber  of  treBtises  on  religiont  mbjecta, 
u  well  u  of  MTeral  letters  to  dutinguuhed  penona 
of  hiB  time  respecting  theological  and  pceWi—tical 
matters.  Hie  worke  were  first  pnbliihod  nader  the 
title    'bMT^^mxni  roS  Bpvmrfmi  ri  fif^ma 

hifi^tUu  Hytwimi,  &uuc6iwi  r^t  BaU\yap4Mtt 
ifSi)  rd  TpSrop  rtfmKS  cfcBMnrra,"  three  ToLumet, 
8ra.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  Thu  edition  canlaina 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenins,  diaconiu  in  Bui* 
garia,  waa  in  poHewion  of  a  fine  manoacript  of  the 
vorki  of  BiTennliia,  and  he  ii  the  author  (rf*  a  life 
of  BrjrenBnu  ctntwned  in  the  pfeftoa  to  the  Leip- 
zig e^tion.  The  iroika  of  Bi7«imiaB  mn  known 
and  pahlidied  in  extiaeta  ktng  before  the  eomplete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  AJlatini  refers  to^ 
and  gives  eztracta  from,  terenl  of  his  treatiaea, 
snch  as  "  Ocationes  II  de  Fatoro  Jndicio  et  Sem- 
pil^na  Beatitiidine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tuned  Moaliar  nowi  leapeedng  Mintorjr;  *'0m- 
tiodsSaiKtaTrinHate;"  ■'Onto  do  Ttasafigurs- 
tione  Domiili **  Oratio  de  Domini  Cnicifixioiie 
Ac.  The  style  of  Bryennios  is  remarkably  pore 
fiw  his  time.  {Leo  Al\*t- IM  LibHs  et  RAtu  EoeUi. 
Oraec  patsi.  pp.l36,141,143,237,&c., 311,339- 
343,  De  OomeKsu  UtriiaqM  Eedmu,  pp.  529, 837, 
863,  See.;  Cave,  HitL  liter.  Appendix,  p.  121;  Fa- 
bric BOL  Grate.  xL  p.  659,  &&)        [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  {HamvitX  BpUw 
rm),  a  Greek  miter  on  music,  u  prohafalj  identi- 
cal with  one  Haaael  Bmnnius,  the  contenpcowy 
of  the  nnpenr  Andromcos  L,  who  reigned  from 
1383  till  1328.  Brjetmina  wnte  'Apftoyuii,  or  a 
eommentary  on  the  theo^  of  muuc,  which  ia  di- 
Tided  into  three'  books,  in  the  first  of  whidt  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  book*  he  hat  ehieAy  in 
Tiew  that  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomina  intended  to  pnbliih  thii  woA,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **Antiqnae  Muaicae  Anttma  Se^en,** 
Amsterdam,  1652 ;  bat  he  was  prsTeoted  fiom  bo- 
complishing  his  purpose:.  The  "HannraiicB**  Imt. 
ing  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1660 
together  with  the  "Harmonica**  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  man  dam  t  he  alio  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  **Hainianka"  of  both  Bryen- 
nius  and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  vdume 
of  WaUis'a  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.^ 
Oraee.  m.  pp.  648, 649 ;  Labb^  BMiolk.  Nob. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE^NIUS,  NICETH0RU3  {HiKit^t 
BfWmai),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  bom  at  Orestiaa  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eloTenth  century  of  the  Chriadan 
aei&  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probaUy  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nioej^ttonia  Biyennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  ^nntins  hiito>7  as  one  of  the  Sist 
gennals  of  hs  time,  aod  ino,  hariag- Mvalted 
against  the  emperor  Midiael  VIL  Dona  Pan^ 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  titie  at  DyiriiBdiiam 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rinl, 
Nic^oms  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aiistocn^  and  clargy,  and  iriia  sumeded  In  de- 
posing  Michael  and  in  beccnibig  lecognised  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  eS  Micephoma  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nioephoms  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorua  Bryenniu^  against  whom  tbo  for- 


nm  sent  aa  army  cccmaaDded  by  Alexis  Comoeaai^ 
irito  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryouuna  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cak- 
brya  in  Thrace :  lie  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Banl,  the  eiiipen>r*B  iniiii«i*rj  ordei^ 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  oeeaaed  the  &te  of  his 
relatiTO ;  and  no  sooner  had  Auzia  CsnuMnu  aa- 
condedthathmM  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennina  bfiianw  OHii|nciioua  aa  the  emperor's  most 
&ithiiil  frjend. 

Biyennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talraits,  but  alto  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  a&bility  u  hia  rnanaen,  and  the  wisdom 
he  slwwed  in  the  ptivy  eooDeil  the  ompanr. 
During  the  first  difienncea  with  the  cnudefa,  be 
was  one  of  the  chief  anpporU  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  wder  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhypene- 
battos — a  title  until  then  unlmown  in  the  code  of 
Bysantine  oeremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  Bat  Bryumtna  it  atao  called 
Caesar,  and  we  most  thmfore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  fonnally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  dau^ter,  Anns 
Ciautena,with  whom  Bryenmua  lived  in  h^^nesa 
during  forty  yean.  Bryenniut  distingiislied  him- 
setf  in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemopd, 
[ffince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1108 
to  the  entire  salisfection  ti  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
ptmade  the  enpeior  to  nana  Biyennius  hia 
snooenaKi  hot  Alexia  wanld  ml  doffiva  hia  son 
John  of  Us  Datmal  i%hli.  After  the  deatii  of 
Alexia  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryeunioa  conspired  against  the  young  esk- 
peror,batthe«xispiracy  &il^.  [AnnaComnbita.] 
The  cause  of  its  fiulnre  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen- 
niut to  act  in  the  dociai*»  moment,  for  which  bs 
waa  seveiehr  blnud  by  hia  haagh^  wifis.  They 
were  punished  with  CMifiaeatioB  of  thor  estatea 
and  baaishmmt  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  (hi  the  Black 
Sea,  whoa  they  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Bryannius  afterwards  rscovered  the  fevoor 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilida  and 
Syria  with  the  intotiim  of  relieving  the  si^  of 
Antioch  by  the  cmaden;  bat  ill  haallh  emi^dled 
him  to  retoin  to  ConatBatinople^  iriMta  be  diad 
soon  aftemrdt. 

Bryennins  is  the  anthor  eS  a  work  ontitied  'TA^ 
ioT^as,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  om- 
perors  Isaac  I.  Conmeout,  Constantine  XL  Ducaa, 
Bomanua  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VIL  Ducms 
Par^unacet ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
hiahny  of  the  fidlowing  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vanted  him  fma  e»rrpa%  his  deugn  into  execntioo. 
This  w<^  which  ia  divided  into  four  booka,  itone 
of  the  moat  valuable  of  the  9yBantinflhistafieat  and 
is  distinguished  bjtha  Jeameia  Aa  naaaitm. 
lu  principal  vafaw  arisaa  from  ita  author  buqg  not 
only  ft  witness  but  alto  one  of  the  chief  leadom  in 
the  evenu  which  he  idatea,  and  from  hit  being 
Bccnttomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  femuag  a 
judgment  upon,  icraoitant  affitirs.  The  editio  pnn- 
oepa  ibims  part  of  the  Paria  collection  of  the  Bynn- 
tinea,  and  ma  poUidied  by  Pierre  PouasinBaat  tha 
and  (rf  PiDcmana,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  aotea  and 
a  Latin  tnnsUtion.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  ih« 
work  to  Christina,  quemi  of  Sweden,  pemaed  two 
MS&»«M«fCiyM,aiidtheothwof  Fanade  St. 
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Joiie.  Da  Cugehai  mitten  exeeOattsotH  npoD  it, 
which  ferm  an  oi^Modix  to  his  edition  of  Cinnunna, 
Puis,  1670,  feL  Conain  (le  priddent)  tnuaUtod 
it  into  Frtncb  in  hu  omu  «xtnngtiit  and  iuo- 
dinta  WSJ,  vhidi  indneed  Oibbon  to  mj,  **dfd  be 
ererthinkr'  A  new  and  cwefid  editioi  bn  been 
pobiiahed  by  Meinekfi,  tt^ether  with  Cinnemiu 
(**Nicephori  Brjetuiii  Coaunaitaiii,"  Bonn,  18S6, 
8to.),  which  loma  put  of  th«  Bonn  ctJIection  of  the 
Byaatinca.  It  contaiiu  the  notM  of  Piene  Potu- 
noee  and  Da  Cange,  and  the  latin  twnikticn  of 
dw  Ibmei  mind  bj' the  editor.  (AnnaConmanni 
^tmia;  (Snnannit,  L  1-10;  TUtfie.  BM,  Grate. 
▼ii.pL674;  HaakitUyda BfMimLBer.Scr^Clramkt 
pp.  492—607.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (BfMWr),  mentioned  1^  lambUchui 
(  ViL  Pyik,  c  23)  ai  one  of  thoie  yonths  whom 
Pythagoras  inetntcted  in  hie  old  age.  Ha  waa 
pn^pe  the  same  writer  that  ia  mentioned  in  the 
eztnu:t  from  Theopom^  found  in  Athraaeoa  (xL 
p.  508),  wheie  Plato  is  chaif^  with  baring  bor^ 
rowed  from  Biyaon,  the  Heiadeot,  and  othars,  a 
gnat  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
nis  own.  A  saying  of  Bnrson^s  is  nfated  bj  Aris- 
totle in  bk  AM.  nL  2, 13.  [A.  G.] 

BU'BARES  (BovCcifntt),  the  son  of  Mcgabazos, 
a  Peni&n,  was  lent  into  Msoedonia  to  uske  in- 
quiries ahet  the  missing  Persian  enroyi,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Almyntas  1.,  bad  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  bis  fiuher's. court,  about  a.c.  fi07. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  paw  the  matter 
Ola  in  silence,  by  giring  him  great  presents  and 
alao  bis  nster  Oygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Oy- 
gaea  Babaies  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
mA«  hia  ^nnd&tber.  (Herod,  v.  21,  riiL  136.) 
.  Id  conjunction  witb  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  constmctioD  of  the  canal  which  Xerxea 
made  acnN  tha  islhmna  of  Athoa.  (Heiod.m23.) 

BUBASTIS  (BoMwTu),  an  Egyptian  dirioi^ 
whom  the  Oreeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod,  ii.  137,  IA6  ;  Steph.  Byx,  a.  v. 
BoMflHrrot.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
laiii  entrusted  BubaatiB  and  Horns  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  froiA  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubostis  aod  Horos,  but  the 
principal  teat  of  the  worship  of  Bubasda  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubaatus  or  Bubastis.  Hen  ber 
sanctuary  was  nitToanded  by  two  canals  of  tba 
Nile,  and  it  .was  distinguished  fbr  its  beontifiil 
aituatiim  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  gnat  merriment.  Bat  the  paiticidan,  aa 
well  aa  t£e  ot^ect  of  the  sdemnity,  are  not  known, 
thoDgh  the  worship  of  Bubastis  cootinned  to  a  Tery 
late  time.  (Ov.  Afet.  ix.  687  ;  Ontiua,  De  VenaL 
42.)  The  animal  sacnd  to  Bubastia  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  the 
name  Bubastia  itaelf  aignified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  tbey  were  carefully  embsluied  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastia.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  heiwlf 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  die  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
representation  t,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  k^end  ii  Bnbastis  by  the 
atoiT,  that  when  the  gods  Bed  from  Typbon,  Bn- 
hutia  (Artenia*  Diana)  eoncealed  hersdf  by 
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BBsaming  the  appetiance  of  a  cat  (Or.  MtL  r. 
329 !  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seons  more 
natoial  to  suppose  fame,  aa  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  wonhip  of  Bubastis 
wu  oiisinaUy  the  wodiip  of  the  cat  itself  wbicb 
was  rabsequently  refined  into  a  men  sjabol  of 
tbe  goddess.  The  bet  that  the  andento  identify 
Bu  has  tit  with  Artoais  or  Diana  is  to  na  a  point  Of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  inJbrmatiMi  which  we 
possess  reflecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  naembUnce  between  the  two  dinnities. 
'Ilio  Mily  point  tbiU  mi^  ieen  to  Moout  fbr  tba 
idcatiflcation,  is^  tbtt  BtdMstia,  liko  Aiteasia,  waa 
r^arded  as  the  goddess  of  tbe  moon.  The  cat 
also  waa  beltnad  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
idation  to  the  moon,  fbr  PIntaidi  {D»  Ii.et(k. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  tha  synbc4  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  bet  diffeient  cdonrs,  her  busy 
ways  at  ni^t,  and  her  giring  tarth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  ooune  m  her  life,  which  is  exacily 
the  number  of  -the  phases  of  the  mooiL  (Cnup. 
Phot  BSA.  p.  348,  a,,  ed.  Bekkw ;  Demeter.  PbaL 
na^'Ep^.  g  169,ed.Oxibrd.)  It  mi^t,  theio> 
fata,  aeem  that  Bobaatia,  being  tbe  dangfatoc  of 
Osiris  (tha  sun)  and  lus  (th«  moon),  im  con- 
sidered as  the  B^bol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  giren  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  legaid 
ed  as  decialTB,  for  in  another  passes  (De  It.  et 
Ou  74)  ha  givea  a  difierent  account  of  the  sym- 
bolirad  meaning  of  tbe  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  soma  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artwni 
coincide,  it  the  idra^tity  of  the  two  with  Eileitbyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileitbyia  may  hm 
been  the  nme,  it  does  not  follow  that  £hibaatia 
and  Eileitbyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally tbey  must  ban  been  difl^rent,  as  tbe  mode 
of  wtoship  of  the  latter  waa  iacoapatible  with  the 
fdkjoncctha  EtayptinB.  (Manetho,  or  Fitti.  Da 
/fcsfOk7Si^nd.iL4«:Uacrab.i.7.)  Wo 
must,  tbercAice,  be  contented  with  knowmg  tbe 
rimple  bet,  that  the  Greeks  identi£ed  the  £gy|H 
tian  Bubastia  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
kter  timea,  when  the  attribntes  of  diSoent  dirini- 
tiea  wen  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileitbyia  wen  traosfcered  to  Bubastis 
(AnthoL  Graee.  n.  61)  and  Isis.  (Or.  .^sior.  ii. 
13.)  Joaephus  {AmL  Jvd.  xiiL  ^  }  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  d^pfo,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
HdiopoUs,  which  had  Ulen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolon^  Pbilometoc.  (Cooqi.  Jabloih- 
sky,  PomA.  A«g.  iiu  3 ;  Pi^oriua,  SapenL  Tab. 
Inaoae,  p.  66,  ed.  AnutelodJ)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  bad  two  dinnities 
whom  tbey  belieTed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stablea, 
vis.  Bubcma  and  Epona,  the  former  being  tbe  pn>- 
tectnw  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  boraoa. 
Small  figures  of  these  dirinltieB  wen  placed  in 
niches  nude  in  the  wall  {aediadae\  or  in  the  [nllar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  wera 
only  painted  orer  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Cm. 
Dei,  IT.  34  ;  TertuU.  ApcZ)^/.  16 ;  Minnc.  FeL  OeL 
28 ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viuL  157.)    [U  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  bmify  of  tfw  Jonia 
gens.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xriii.  37 ;  eomp.  Pint. 
11.)  Then  an  only  two  persons  of  this  femily 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  b«i  the  name  of  Brutus 
also  i  of  these,  ana  is  called  in  tbe  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubnlcuf  Kotos,  and  the  other  Bmtna  Bnhokas : 
th^  may  therefore  htf  a  behnwed  to  tbe  Bloti, 
and  not  to  m  dktowt  finnily  <tf  tba  Jnua  geno. 

a  L  3 
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1,  C.  JuNiirs  C.  r.  C.  N.  Buauicnt  Brutitb, 
wM  Gomul  B.  c  317  and  agiun  ia  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  whidt  jmn  SaticnU  ma  fbandpd.  (Lir.  ix. 
20,21,26;  Diod.  ziz.  17,  77;  FmIus,  s. t>.  &tt- 
dsfa.)  He  ma  magiater  eqnitmn  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Stdpidus  Longna  (Fut  Capit.)  and  not 
dietalM;  la  ha  ia  atnoeonily  adled  hj  Liry  (iz. 
39).  He  «aa  eonanl  a  third  tinn  in  311,  and 
carried  on  tlie  war  agatnat  the  Sunnitea  mth  great 
aucceaa.  He  retook  Clnria,  which  the  Saninitea 
had  wmted  tma  the  Ronana,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Borianam,  which  ^ao  feQ  into  hia  handa. 
Is  hia  return  ftom  Borianam,  he  was  aorpriaed  in 
a  oafTOw  paaa  by  the  Samnltea ;  bnt,  i^r  a  hard- 
SmAt  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  orer  them, 
and  alew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  muat  have 
been  on  thia  occauoa  that  he  Towed  a  tonple  to 
Safety,  whieh  he  afterwarda  dedicated  in  hk  dic- 
tatorahipL  In  eoueqveiwe  ef  thia  victory,  he  ob- 
tained ue  honoor  of  a  trinmi^  (Lit.  iz.  80,  SI ; 
IHod.  IX.  8 ;  Faal  C^dtol)  In  309  he  waa  mm 
vagiater  eqnitnm  to  the  dictator  L.  Pai»riiu  Cni^ 
Bor  (Idv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  cenaor- 
ahip  with  L.  Valerini  Hazimna,  Daring  bis  cen- 
aoruip  be  contracted  for  the  bnildiiig  of  ne  t«nple 
of  Sale^  irt^  he  bad  nwed  in  nia  oonialdiip, 
and  he  and  hia  coUeagoe  had  nada  made  at  the 
pnblie  erpenae.  They  alto  ezpeDed  L.  Antonins 
from  the  aenate.  (Liv.  ix.4S;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
g  2.)  Finally,  in  S02,  he  waa  appomted  dictatm 
when  the  Aeqniana  renewed  the  war,  aa  a  general 
liaing  of  the  nuionndtng  nadona  waa  feared.  Bn- 
bnlcns  defeated  the  Aeqoians  at  the  first  encmmter, 
and  retnned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
bnt  be  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  ttD  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  be  bad 
'vowed  in  hia  cetuorshi|i.  Tbe  walu  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  In  C  Fata  as  Pictor, 
which  probiUily  repreaented  tbe  battle  be  bad  gabed 
over  the  Samnitea.  (Lit.  z.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ml  U. 
I  6;  nin.  xxxr.  4.  a.  7.)  Tbe  festind  to  oom- 
nonotate  the  dedication  of  this  templa  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero^  time,  on  the  Nonea  of  Sextilia. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  vr.  1.) 

3.  C  Jdnius  C  r.  C.  n.  Biitmrs  BtiBVtcuR, 
coDsnl  B.  c.  291  (Lit.  zrii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  htter  year,  he  and  bis  colleagne  P.  Corae- 
lina  Rnfimn  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  pa  attack  upon  the  Samnitea 
in  tbe  moontaina.  Their  loaa  upon  thia  occasion 
lad  to  a  qoaitd  between  the  coniuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  oenaaqnence.  Zenana  aaya,  that  Babul- 
caa  remaned  in  Samnram,  iriiile  Rnflnna  nanhed 
into  Lncania  and  Bmttiom :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lueantana  and  Brattians  to  Bubulcut,  the  contnu-y 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  riiL  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  oa  chiefly  from  coina. 

1.  L.  ABHiLitn  BucA,  tbe  fether  (Aaetm.  m 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  ia  aupposed  to  bare  been 
quaestor  under  Snlla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
DBzed  coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  SoDa 


had  on  hia  apptMch  to  Rome  from  NoU,  in  n,  & 
as.  (Pint.  SuU.  9.)  On  tbe  obvene  is  the  bead 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  rcTene  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appeaia  with  Vietuj. 
(Ei^hel,T.pL  121.) 

2.  L.  ABMiLiue  BucA,  tbe  son,  aupplioaled  tbe 
jndgea  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaimu  at  his  trial  in  b.  c. 
i4,  (Ascra.  L  e.)  The  feUowing  coin  is  aai^ioaed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  tbe  obverse  of  wbidi  is  tbe 
bead  of  Caew,  with  riRPrrvo  cabsah,  and  od 
tbe  revMse  Venoa  seated  holding  a  small  statee  of 
VicloiT,  with  the  inscription  l.  bcca.  There  are 
aoTenf  other  coina  be]ongiI^;  to  thia  Bam,  on  aome 
ef  which  we  find  the  inscription,  l.  ABiitui7S 
BUCA  nivm,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  be 
waa  a  trinmTir  of  Uie  mint.  (Eckbel,  vi.  pp.  8,  9.) 


H.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Rnnan,  not  unTeraed  in 
legal  atudiea,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Oraion 
(i.  39),  Cicero  pnta  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Craaans  a 
iMher  Micaatie  sketch  of  his  character.  Buraldaa 
ia  there  described  by  Craasus  aa  JamSioriB  matter, 
MgM  nuo  judido  ttitua,  el  mo  vaidt  KijMau,  An 
anecdote  ia  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufiua,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  lenain  in  tbe 
state  in  which  thty  then  were.  Accordingly  Fofina, 
whenever  any  building  boweTer  distant  waa  raised 
which  could  be  Been  from  tbe  house,  ctanmeooed 
an  action  against  Bucculeitis  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment [J.  T.  G.] 

BUCILIA'KUS,  one  of  Caesar's  assaasinB.  a& 
44  {OcadAU.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Bseo- 
lianus  by  Appian  {B.C.  a.  113, 117),  from  wlion 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar*s  frienda. 

BUCO'LION  (BoiMcoXW),  a  son  of  Laomedoa 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbaiea.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  -21.  &c ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  S  3 ;  Abarbarba.)  There  are  two  otbor 
mythical  peracmagea  of  thia  name.  (ApoDod.  iii. 
8.  S  1;  Pans.  Till  5.  8  5.)  [L. 

BU'COLUS  (BoMc^Xei),  two  mytUcal  per- 
sonages, oue  a  Bon  of  Hemclee,  and  tbe  other  oS, 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BUDEIA  (Bo«8*ta).    1.  [Athbna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Gymenua 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Badeion  derived  its  name.  (Enstath.  ad  Ham.  p. 
1076.)  Yvm  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonioa  Rho- 
dios  (i.  185),  it  ^ipeara  that  she  was  tbe  same  as 
Buzyge.  Others  derived  tbe  name  of  the  town  of 
Bn^on  from  an  Argive  hero,  Bndeioa,  (Enstath. 
k  e. ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  v.  BottSfia.)  [L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  Tery  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  pietnre  representing  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Magueaians  (MajfHdum  proeUMm,  Plin.  ff.  JV. 
xxxT.  34  ;  Magaa*m  trtiditm,  lb.  viL  39)  is  «id 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candanka,  king  of  Lydia, 
with  BO  much  gold  AS  was  leqnixBd  to  cover  the 
whole  of  iu  large  surfece.  This  iaeitlier  a  nuatake 
of  Pliny,  unce  Candaules  died  in  &  a  716,  and 
the  only  deatructioa  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
tO0kjpIaeaattwB.C.676  (see  Heyut,  Art.  Tm- 
for,  Opne.  t.  p.  349)  i  01^  what  is  nora  pnhaUe, 
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the  whde  •tory  ii  fictitioiu,  m  Welcker  hu  ihewn. 
(JraU6/iirJ>Mo^l830,NoB.9uidl«.)  [W.I.] 

BULBU8,  a  Roman  Mnator  and  an  nnprindpled 
man,  waa  mm  o(  the  jodkeaat  the  tati  of  Op^ 
nieaa.  Staiemu,  inothu  (tf  the  jn^cea  at  the  trial, 
bid  leeeived  a  Bum  of  moncj  to  aeeon  the  acqnit- 
tal  of  OpjnaDicns ;  bat,  although  BoUnu  had  ob- 
tained a  ahare  of  it,  be  and  Sti^ns  condemned 
OppiankoB.  Bolbu  waa  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  chaige  of  treoaon  {myatat)  for  atteaopting  to 
coRupt  a  legiim  in  lUyiicnni.  (Cic.  pro  ClmaU.  26, 
S5,  &  Farr.  iL  82.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'UUS,  ma  oonsol  in  &  c. 
S4Jt,  a  •ecood  time  in  3S5,  and  eenaor  in  2S4,  In 
his  aecond  consolship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlins 
Torqnatoi  hr  a  ct^M^ne,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
eloaad  fu  the  fint  time  after  the  rwga  of  Noma. 
(Faab  Cqrit. ;  Entn^ii-S;  On>a.iT.12;  Plat 
?i*m.  20 ;  conp.  lir.  i.  19.) 

BULBU8,  a  NORBA'NUS.  [Nobbanus.] 

BULIS(Bo0\is)andSPB'RTHIAS(3wip«i|f), 
two  Persians  of  noble  rank,  Ttdontarily  offiired  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  ofo  themselTCS  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibios  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  mordend 
the  beRilds  whom  Dareios  had  sent  to  Spoita ; 
bat,  apon  their  airintl  at  tlusa,  thej  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
aomewhat  dificnntly  by  difierent  authors.  (Herod. 
vU.  1S4,  Ac ;  Pint  ApopkOt.  Lac  60,  p.  23fi,  U 
Fratc  Ri^mbL  Ger.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lueian,  Dem. 
Eite.  32;  Snidaa,  *.«.,-  Stobaeus,  &nL  vil  tk  93.) 
There  waa  a  monmful  songapon  this  Sperthiaa  vt 
gperchia,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritas,  which  Menu 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  cnnpanion 
left  Sparta.   (Theocr. xt.  98.) 

BULON  (BorfAwc)^  the  fbvoder  of  tha  town  of 
Balia  in  Pboda.  (Paoa,  z,  S7.  |  2 1  StO]^*  Byi. 
M.t.Botaia.)  [L.S.f 

BCTNAEA  (Bommm),  a  sorname  of  Hera,  de- 
riTed  from  Banna,  the  son  of  Hennes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  ia  ssid  to  Ima  built  a  sanctoary  to  Hera 
on  the  rood  which  led  im  to  AemorinthuB.  (Paus. 
iL4.§7,3.§8.)  [L.S.] 

BUTALUS,aaaKhitectaBdacn^itor  of  the  island 
of  Chioa,  where  hia  lusilyis  sud  to  hare  exerdaed 
the  art  of  statoary  fhna  the  banning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxzvi.  &  ;  comp.  Thiench, 
^oA.  Anm.  p.  £6.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenia  are  aaid  by  Pliny  (L  «.}  and  Snidaa  (i;  r. 
*X«wifra()  to  have  made  cariGatnres  <X  the  bmons 
iambogr^hiad  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
qaitad  by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Weldcer,  H^. 
fragm.  p^  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grMinds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  fw  the  1^  of  Uie  two  artista,  for  Hipponax 
mi  a  eontempoiBiy  tA  E^reios  (b,  c.  524~48fi) ; 
and  it  alao  aocoonla  for  their  abOities,  which  for 
thur  time  most  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  &ct,  that  Aogustus  adorned 
moat  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
ia  to  be  noticed  that  marine  waa  their  materia. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
waa  the  cranmon  material,  mitQ  bj  the  azertions 
of  Dipoeous  and  Seyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
ihera,  Bapoloa  and  Athenis,  maible  became  more 
generaL  Wekker  (AA«iK.  Jt/Ktewm,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  oat  the  great  importance  which  Bopalas 
and  his  brother  acquired  fonning  entire  groups 
of  itatoea,  iriiich  before  that  time  had  been  wrooght 
aa  iaaktod  figures.    The  bther  of  Bupaloa  and 
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Atheni%  likewise  a  celebrated  artiit,  is  ^enemlly 
called  Antheimns,  which  being  very  dtffarently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillw  (Cbl.  AH.  s.  v.y,  who  propoaea  to  read 
Aiehenena.  The  reading  Antbormas  for  the  son's 
name  iutaad  of  Athenia  has  long  ben  graerally 
given  npb  [W.  I.] 

B[J'PHAOUS(Botf^rrat).  1.  A  son  of  I^ietos 
and  Thomaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  hnifaand  of 
Pnmne.  He  received  the  woanded  Iphidea,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  bonse,  and  took  caia 
fA  him  until  he  died.  Bai^i^ns  was  afterwarda 
killed  Inr  Artemis  for  having  parsoed  her.  (Paoa. 
viiLRje.  27.  §11.) 

2.  A  Bomame  Heracles,  Ije^eos,  and  othoa, 
who  were  believed  to  have  wten  a  whole  boll  at 
onoe.  (Apollod.ii.  7.  §7,  5.  §11:  Aelian,  r.A 
L  24 ;  Eustath.  ad  Htm.  p.  1523.)        [L.  S.] 

BURAfBofipa),  a  danghter  of  Ion,  tba  aneea- 
tfal  hero  of  the  lonians,  and  Heliee,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bon  derived  its  nanw. 
(Pana.  vil  25.  S  5  ;  Steph.  Byi.  i.  v.)    [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BoufMlictftX  a  aumame  of  He- 
tades,  derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Ban, 
near  which  he  had  a  statne  on  the  river  BoiaTcas, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Pctvons  who  consolted 
thu  oracle  first  said  praym  before  the  statne.  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  vras  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  npon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  chancers,  the 
meaning  irf  which  waa  exfdained  with  til*  b^  of 
a  plwring  iHiid)  hong  in  the  cave.  (Pana.  vU,  35. 
86-)  [L.S.] 

BURDO,  JU  LIUS,  commander  of  tha  fleet  in 
Germany,  A.  D.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteioa  Ck^to ;  but  he  waa  {ootact- 
ed  by  Vitelliua  from  tba  vangeaatee  xA  tha  addiata. 
(Tac  Hid.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Bo^xoOi  coaunaDd- 
en  of  Demetriua  Poliorcetes  in  the  scorfight  off 
Cypnu,  B.  c  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athaians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.  (IKod.  xx.  52 ;  Athan.  vl  p.  263,  a.) 

CBURRIE^US,  pnietor  nibanaa  abontBic. 
82.  (Cic;)n>QKMt6,21.} 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
disdngaiahed  Ronan  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudiua  sole  prae- 
fectna  pnetwio,  a.  d.  62,  upon  the  cecommeadation 
<A  Anippina,  the  wife  of  the  enpero^  as  aha 
h<K>ed  to  obttdn  more  influraice  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  piaefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Bumis  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  weia  men  of  very  difierent  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  tbor  eodeavonrt  to  bring  ap  the  young 
prince  in  Tirtnous  habits.  When  CUudius  died  in 
k.  D.  55,  BoiroB  accompanied  Nero  from  the  pahua 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
proefect,  received  Nero  «ith  loud  acdamaUons. 
It  ai^wars,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  thnme  diiefly  to  the  influence  of  Barms. 
The  execDtiona  iriikh  Agrippina  ordered  in  tba 
b^^iining  of  Nero's  reign  were  strennoualy  opposed 
by  Burrns  ssd  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  d.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Bnmis  and  Seneca, 
hopii^  that  they  would  asnat  bun  in  carrying  hia 
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plan  into  effect ;  but  Bumu  refued  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  pnetoriani  were 
boond  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  honae 
of  the  Caeaara.  In  the  aante  manner  Bnrrat  op- 
poaed  Nero'*  design  of  mtudering  hia  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nenv  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Bumu  of  hia  poet,  resolved  to  get 
lid  of  hia  stem  and  Tiittunu  offleer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  A.  d.  63.  Tadtos,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  nnoertain  whether  he  died 
of  iUneaa  or  in  consequence  of  poism,  bat  the 
nthority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  donbt  that 
be  was  pawned  by  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Bumu  was  tamested  by  all  who  bad  fslt  Uie  bene- 
fidal  inflaeace  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Barms 
iU  last  supporter.  (Tacit  Ann,  xii  42,  69,  xiil 
2,  20,  xiv.  7.  £1,  52}  DionCasa.  Hi-  13; 
Suet  JVsr.  Sfi.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  »  iuname  of  T.  HoDMtiiu  PhDcoa. 
[PuNCtn.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  frrai  coins.  There  is  a  large  nnmr 
ber,  of  which  the  following  is  a  q)ecimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivll  bvbsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-hone  chariot.  The  head  on  tbe 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dilate  among  writers 
on  coins :  on  account  of  ita  winga  and  the  tiident, 
it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  ngcumit  Ocean. 
(Eckhel.  T.  p.  227»  &&) 


BUSA,  an  Apnlian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  prorisionB  for  their  jonmey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canmum  after  the  battle  of 
Cannaa, &c216.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv, 
xxii.  62,  54 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (BoiIffifMi),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Aotomate  ;  out  according  to  Diod(»ua 
(i  17),  ha  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  .on  hia  expedition  throng  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portun  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (i  45)  he  speaks  of  Bnuris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menas,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
lut  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiria, 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebea. 
ApoUodonis,  too  (ii.  5.  $  U),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  cfJls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianasso,  the  daughter  of  Epiq)hus.  Con- 
eeming  this  Boaiiia  the  folfowing  mnukable  story 
is  told : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  nnintetmpted  scaicity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  finm  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  dedared,  that  the  scartdty  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptian*  would  Husifioe  a  forei^er  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Bnsiiii  made  the  beginnmg  with  the  pro- 
phet himsdi^  ud  oflerwaids  sacrificed  oU  the 
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f«ugners  that  entered  Egypt.  Heradea  on  hia 
arrinl  in  ^ypt  was  likewise  seixed  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
twetber  with  his  son  Ajn[diidaBas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  hardd  Chalbes.  ( Apollod.  2.  a  ;  ScboL  <ui 
JpoUon.  It.  1896  ;  oomp.  Ucnd.  it  45  ;  GelL  ii. 
6  i  Macrob.  &U.  \i.7  ;  Hjgia.  Fak.  31.)  ThU 
story  gave  rise  to  various  lUsputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  natiooa  being  aoxioaa 
to  do  away  with  the  stigna  it  attached  to  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  {L  e.)  expressly  denies  that 
the  S^yptiana  ever  offered  hmnn  SMiificaa,  and 
Isocratcs  (Au.  15)  endeaTonrs  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  must  have  lived  at  a 
moch  later  time  than  Buairia,  Others  again  said, 
that  it  waa  a  tale  invented  to  ihew  bd  dw  inhoa- 
pitride  chatactw  at  the  inhabitants  <rf  ue  town  «C 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Strab.  zviL  p.  ^2.)  Piodorus  (i  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptjons  themselves 
that  Bosiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  Ae  tomb  tf  Oririty  and  that  in  ancient 
timet  the  kugaosed  to  Mcrifice  at  this  grmve  nan 
of  led  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  wem 
for  the  most  put  foreigners.  .Ajiother  story  gives 
a  Greek  origb  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  hod  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (iSovi),  whence  the  name  of  the  tows 
of  Busiria  waa  daived  (Diod.  I  85),  which  ooi- 
lained  the  prindpal  sanctuary  of  Ins.  (Herod.  iL 
59.)  If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  othn- 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Bnnris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manetfaim  do  not  mention  a  king  9n> 
siiis,  so  that  the  whrie  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scandy 
infer  anything  else  thiui  that,  in  andent  times,  the 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.  Modem  scholars, 
such  OS  Creuaer  and  G.  Hezmann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  nythoa  of  Bosiiia  than  it  on  poa- 
sibly  niggeat  [L.  S.] 

BUTAS  (Botfnu),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  el^iac  verse  an  account  of  eoriy 
R<mian  history,  fnon  whid  Plutarch  quotes  the 
&bnlous  origin  of  tbeLuperealia.  It  seonstohava 
been  called  Afrio,  Uke  a  work  of  CaUimachua,  be- 
cause it  nve  the  anses  or  uipn  of  variooi  fldilea, 
riles,  and  customs.  (Pint  Ann.  31;  AmobuT.lS.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  patrioBn 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  waa  originally  given  to  a  member  of  thia 
gena,  because  toe  bird  had  on  one  occaaitm  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  fiivoorable  omen.  (PUn./f.  JV. 
X.  &  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Falu 
first  obtained  thia  surname,  bat  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [AuBuarua] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  k.  Butxo,  consul  a.  c. 
247,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  v£  Drepannm.  In  224  he  was  magistw 
eqoitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caacilins  Metellaa. 
(Zonar.  viil  16 ;  Fast  Ci^t) 

2.  M.  FABim  H.  r.  M.  n.  Butxo,  brother  ^ 
porently  of  the  {Hvceding,  was  consul  B.  c  245, 
FIoruB  says  (ii.2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gauied  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  afker- 
wuda  suBersd  shipwreck ;  hot  uia  is  a  nustakck  a* 
wa  know  fimn  PdyUni,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
6eet  at  that  time.   In  216  he  waa  darted  dictator 
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vithoot  a  muter  of  tbe  knighta,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  Ticsnciea  in  the  eenate  eoesrioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cuinae:  he  ndded  177  new  memben  to  the 
•enmtt,  and  then  lud  down  hia  office.  (Lit.  xziiL 
23,  SS;  Phtt  fiA  Ma*.  9.)  W«  lean  from 
IdTj,  idio  alb  kim  the  oldcrt  of  the  ez-ceBaoii, 
that  be  bad  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly eonjectnred  that  h«  waa  die  colleagae  of 
C.  AorelittB  Cotta  in  the  cenaonhip, ».  c  241.  In 
the  Faeti  CapitoBni  the  nuw  of  Cotla'a  eoUeagne 
baa  duappeared. 

5.  Pahub  Bittbo,  aon  of  the  ptecediog,  waa 
aeenaed  of  theft,  and  kiUedin  comeqnenoe  by  his 
ownfcther.  (ftm.  it.  13.)  This  eyent,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioDed  by  Orosins,  must 
havo  listened  shortly  before  the  second  Pnnk 
war. 

4.  M.  Pabius  Burao,  amla  aedile  B.  a  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  ohiainad  Sardinia  as  his 
proTmce.    (Lit.  xxx.  2S,  40.) 

£.  Q.  FABiim  Bono,  pnwtor  a.  c.  198,  ob- 
tained the  pcDTtiiea  of  FtarUur  Bom.  (Lit.  ixriii. 
24.36.)  *^ 

6.  Q.  VAMnn  Btrrao,  pnetor  &  c.  181,  ob- 
1«ned  die  imrinee  of  Citupine  Ganl,  and  biul  bis 
command  pndoi^ed  the  following  year.  In  179 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumTiis  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  (rf  the  quinqneriri  to  settle  the  dispntes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lanenses  remectitw  tbe 
bomdariea  of  tbair  hikk  (lit.  id.  18,  4S, 
zlT.  ISl) 

7.  N.  Fabiits  Btrrao,  pnelor  &  c.  178,  ob- 
tained the  proTituo  of  Nearer  Spain,  bat  disd  at 
Masdlia  on  his  war  to  the  piOTi&ce.  (Lit,  ^ 
89,  zm.  1,  4.) 

8.  (Q.)  pABiiTa  Bdtbo,  son  <tf  the  brother  of  P. 
Conoina  Sdpo  Afncaoiis*  the  ymmger,  noat  ban 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Falnna,  sriio  was  addled  by  Q. 
Fabins  Maxinnis,  the  eonqneror  <d  Hannibal.  Bo- 
teo  was  elected  quaestor  in  &  c.  134,  and  was 
«ntniated  by  bis  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  eommand 
of  the  4000  Tolnnteera  who  uilisted  at  Rome  to 
aerra  nnder  Sdpio  in  the  war  against  Nnma&ti& 
(VaL  Max.  TiiL  15.  |  4;  Apinan,  Hup.  84.) 

BllTEO,  a  ffutoridan  in  the  first  centiiry  cS 
the  Christian  em,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pnpU  <rf 
PoTcios  latiD,  aad  a  dry  dedainm,  bat  that  he 
dtTided  all  bis  sattJeeti  wdL  (CbnfrMt  1,  ^  7, 
IS,  Ac) 

BUTES  (Be^r).  1.  A  aon  of  Bmas,  a  Hin- 
cian,  was  hoMile  towards  his  stepbrother  Lycmgus, 
wad  therefore  compelled  by  his  &ther  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonisu  to 
the  isbmd  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  be  and  his  «itii|»MnM  had  me  woaaai,  they 
made  predatory  KEcunwna,  and  also  came  to  Thee- 
aaly,  where  they  carried  the  women  who  were 
just  cdebrsting  a  fostiTal  of  Dionysus.  Bntea 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  iuToked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  "m^"*",  so  that  be  Uirew 
bimadf  into  a  welL  (Diod.  t.  £0.) 

2;  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuzippe.  Others  call 
hia  fiUher  Pandion  or  Amycns.  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ^onghman,  warrior,  and 
an  Aigonatit.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §$  16,  25,  iiL  14. 
f  8,  15.  8  1.)  After  ^«  deadi  Pandion,  he 
obtuned  the  <Aoa  of  ptieit  of  Athena  and  the 
Enditheiatt  Poaaidon.  tba  Attic  ftmOy  of  tbe 
Baladaa  or  Eleobatadaa  dBived  th«r  «rigia  from 


him,  and  in  the  Erecbtbeom  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butea,  and  the  walls 
were  deconted  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  foinily  of  the  Butadae. 
(Paasu  i.  26.  8  6 ;  HarpooaL,  Etyu.  M.,  Hesycb. 
ne.;  Orph..^fy.l38i  VaL  Fkec.  i  S94 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Bntes  is  also  odM  a 
son  of  Poaodon  f  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  ziiL  43} ;  and 
it  is  aud,  that  wnen  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  ooonteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Bates  alone 
lei^wd  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite^  howoror,  saTod 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilyhaetno,  whare  she  be- 
came Inr  him  tbe  mother  of  Enx.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§25;  Serr.fMi^ca^  1  574,  T.  24.^  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  tbe  other  band,  rqaids  tliis  Bntea  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  ^rily. 

There  are  at  lout  fonr  more  mythical  posons  of 
this  name,  reqteeting  whom  nothing  «f  intenat  can 
be  said.  (Or,  Jtfet  Tii.fiOO;  Diod.  t.  59 ;  Virg. 
^M.  xL  690,  Ac^  ix.  64&  &c^)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovtm),  an  Egyptian  dirinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  woiabippad  prindpaDy  in  tha  town  of  Boto, 
which  darired  ita  name  fion  bar.  FestiTats  were 
celebrated  thm  In  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oncle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
^yptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59, 83, 1 U,  133, 152, 155; 
Adun,  v.  H.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ae- 
oording  to  Hoodotaa,  she  bdaigsd  to  the  ei^t 
great  orinitlBai  and  in  the  nythna  of  Osiria  rad 
lais  she  acta  the  part  of  a  notw  to  their  diildren. 
Horns  and  Buhastifc  Ids  entmated  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  mTed  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Tjphaa  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Cbemnis,  in  a  bke  near  tbe  sanctuary  at 
Bo  to,  whare  afterwards  fiabastis  and  Horus  were 
woraUpped,  together  with  Boto.  (Herod,  ii.  IM; 
Mot.  ds  /i;  el  Ofc  18,  88.)  Stephanas  of  Byiaa- 
tiom  iqipeara  (n  v.  Awrovt  *i\a)  to  speak  of  an 
eariier  worship  of  Balo  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Menphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  ita  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  (Joseph.  AnLJud,  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  Ae  regards  the  nature  and  chaiactar  cS  Bata« 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  tiana- 
forred  their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  fenner, 
aad  Bnto  waa  accwdin^  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  nidit.  (Phomut  cfa  iViit  Aor.  2 1 
Phit  qx  BttMb.  Pra^  Ev,  iii  1.)  This  <finiai 
aeemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  saoed  to  Buto,  ?ii.  tiie  shrew^nousa 
(/ivyaAif)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (B.  6?)  states, 
that  both  these  ^i'I'm^T*  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Bnto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninns  L^ 
b^alia  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  bersdf  into  a 
shrew^wmas  in  orow  to  mcvm  the  persecution  of 
Typhm.  About  this  uoose  Phitarch  {t^fmpot.  ir. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  belicTed  to  hare  received 
diTine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  waa  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.  This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
winked  out  with  some  modifications  inr  modem 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythidogy.  (JaUonsky,  Fmiti. 
.d<^iiL4.  S7;  Cbampdlion, /WL .^pgptiM, toxt 
to  plate  23.)  [H  S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  antiiors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  EgypL  From  the  order  in 
much  be  is  mentionad  by  Plii»  {H.  N.  xxxn.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  ai^ear  that  he  nmst  hava  Irnd 
after  Alaiander  Polyhialor  and  bcAn  Apsni,  diat 
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it,  either  in  the  fint  century  before  or  Uie  fint 
ceBtniT  after  Christ  [AuaTAOORAS.] 

BUZYOE.  rBuQsu.] 

BTBLIS  (BuAUt),  a  dmigfatw  of  Miletu  wad 
Eidothea  (othan  oall  her  mother  Trsgaau  or  Areia}, 
and  siiter  of  Catinu.  The  itory  tboat  her  i>  re- 
lated in  diSierent  wty*.  One  tradition  a,  that 
Cannae  hired  his  oater  with  more  than  brotheriy 
affection,  and  aa  he  could  not  get  orer  thii  feeing, 
he  quitted  hii  father**  bona  and  Miletna,  ai^ 
■ettkd  in  Lycia.  ByUie*  da^y  griered  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  ofit  to  leek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hni^  her- 
■elf  by  meant  of  her  girdle.  Oat  <rf  her  teaa  aroee 
the  well  Byblit,  (Paitben.  frol.  11;  Conoii,JVar- 
rai.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblit 
henelf  waa  seised  with  a  hopeleai  paaeion  for  her 
brother,  and  aa  in  hw  detpair  the  waa  o^  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  tea,  ^  wat  lupt 
back  by  nymphs  who  tent  her  into  a  pofonnd 
■teep.  In  thia  ileep  afie  waa  made  an  unniortal 
HanadnH )  and  tbe  little  atraam  which  came 
down  tnat  rock  waa  caQed  1>y  the  nei^bouring 
peorie  tha  teara  of  ^blit.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  uitd  tnditiim,  which  likewiae  repreaented  Byb- 
1^  in  love  with  lier  brother,  tnade  her  reveal  U>  him 
her  paatiui,  whereupon  Caunua  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  I^elegea,  and  Byblit  hung  beraelf.  (Parthen. 
L  e.)  Orid  (AbL  ix.  UB-66S)  in  hif  detmption 
oombinea  nreEal  ftaturea  ol  the  difoent  legends ; 
Byblit  it  in  lore  with  Casnoa,  and  as  her  lore 

Ewa  from  day  to  day,  be  etfapea;  bat  the  foUowa 
1  through  Caria,  Lycio,  until  at  laat  ^e 
ainke  down  worn  out ;  and  aa  she  it  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  ia  changed  into  a  well  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  it  said  to  hare  detired  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byx.  >.  v.)        [L.  S.] 

BYZA&(3^<u)ia  aon  of  Poseidon  and  Caroetsa, 
the  dauriiter  of  Zeiu  and  lo.  He  waa  believed  to 
be  the  iiandet  of  Byaantinm.  (Steph.  Bya,  a  v.; 
Vioi.  It.  49.)  Thia  tianiplantatjon  of  the  legend 
of  lo  to  Bynvtium  twggtttf  the  idea,  that  ooloniats 
from  Aigoa  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
gariana,  who  founded  Bysmtium  iu  &  c  658,  was 
likewiM  called  Bysaa.  (MdUar,  A>r.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.] 


a 

CAANTHUS,  (KiayOot),  a  m  of  Oeeanua 
and  brother  of  M^ia.  He  waa  aoat  ont  by  hia 
fiither  in  search  <^  hia  fitter  who  had  been  eairied 
eSt  and  when  he  found  that  the  waa  in  the  possea- 
■fan  of  Apdlok  that  it  waa  impoaubia  to  xeacoa 
her  from  hit  biuda,  lia  thiew  fin  into  iha  sacred 
grore  of  Apollo,  called  the  Innenifmi.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  Hia  tomb 
waa  ahewn  by  the  Thebaaa  on  die  tfat  wiiere  he 
had  been  kiUed»  near  the  xiTer  lamenitta.  (Paua. 
ix.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CABADES,  [Sassanidak] 

CABARNUS  (KfiAipi'Of),  a  mythical  penonage 
of  the  ithtnd  of  Porsa,  who  revraled  to  Demeter 
the  foct  of  her  daughter  baring  been  carried  off*, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Parot  waa  aaid  to  hare 
been  called  Cabamia.  (Steph,  Bjz.  $.v.  iMpm.) 
From  Uesychius  («. «.  Kd&ifrai)  it  woold  aecsn 
that,  in  Paros,  Caiiamus  waa  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (N<iX«  K«Aurl\at), 


amhhiihop  of  Theatalonica,  lired  according  to  tone 
about  A.D,  1314f  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
kta^  about  1340,  in  the  nign  of  the  en^anw 
Jaunaa  CantaeownnSb  He  via  •  Uttw  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Ghttidi,  whence  he  is 
•ererely  cenanred  by  modem  wrilera  of  that  churdt, 
wfaereaa  Greek  and  even  Protettant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  tenns  of  high  ^use.  Cahasilaa  i>  the 
author  of  seretal  wons,  of  which,  however,  two 
ofily  hare  yet  appeared  in  pant  1.  An  MBtkn 
on  the  cause  of  ue  achiam  between  the  I^tia  and 
Qreeli  churchea  {rtfi  rmi'  atrmi'  t^i  ixKKtinaa- 
Tuc^i  Siaardirfwt),  and  2.  A  amall  work  on  tiie 
primacy  of  the  pope  {^tpl  t^s  ((pX^  w^a). 
The  first  edition  of  die  lattar  tieadae,  with  a  Im&i 
taapalafton  by  Mathiaa  Fladua,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1565,  in  small  Sro,  Tlua  wu  followed  1^ 
the  editiona  of  B.  Vdcantva,  Logd.  BaU  1  &95,  8td. 
and  of  SalmaaiuB,  Hanorw,  1608,  8ro.  Thia  laat 
edition  conlaina  also  a  work  of  ^t***".  on  the 
MUM  sulgeet,  with  notey  the  «di^,  sad  also 
the  fitat  edition  of  die  ontim  of  CafaaaOH  on  the 
schism  betwem  the  two  duucbeii  which  Salnanqs 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  (tf  the  woik  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  ia 
an  English  tranjation  by  Thp^ua  Gressop^  Itondon, 
1560,  avo.  A  list  of  the  woikaof  Neilus  Cabaaika 
which  hare  ncA  yet  been  stinted  ia  giren  br  Fabii- 
dns.  (itjU.  Graac  x.  p.  20,  Ac,;  amf,  Whartw'k 
Jppemdix  to  Otoe'^  JVttf.  £st.  i  p.  34,  Ac,  rol,  ii. 
p.  £21,  &c  ed.  London.)  [L.  Sl] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (Hadkofls  KoAs. 
ft/MM),  archbishop  of  Thetsalotvea,  waa  the  ne- 
phew and  succesaor  of  Neilus  Cabaailas,  with  whem 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lir^d  tbovt 
A.D.  1360.  He  fint  hdd  a  hi^  offiee  at  tbeia^ 
poial  court  of  Constantinople,  ud  in  that  cnneity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  pabiarch  of  Cm- 
stantinople,  to  the  emperor  Caatacuientu  to  i^dnea 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  yeqr 
fidlowiag  he  was  sont  by  the  emperor  Cantacuxenna 
himself  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore  her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacna.  HiA  Byx.  ir.  39,  Ac,  xir.  16.) 
Nicolaos  Cabaailas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  soTeral  wiaks,  of  whidi  howerer  eply  a 
few  hare  beep  p«blished,  perhaps  becaose  he  wa^ 
like  hia  vn^le,  «  Tahament  antagonist  of  tfaia  latin 
church.  The  following  woifca  bare  a^eand  in 
print :  1.  tpfopf^  Ks^aAsuftiif,  Aa.,  that  i%  a 
compendiona  explanation  of  the  holy  masa  or  lituigy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  transbtion  by  Gentia- 
nua  Hemelianiia,  Venice,  154S,  Sroi,  from  wbenca 
it  waa  reprinted  in  die  Utnugia  8S.  Patnm," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreaa  and  ^  C.  de  Saincte^ 
Paiia,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerpi,  1562,  Sro.,  and 
also  in  the  BU^oA.  Pair.  xzri.  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fronto 
Ducaens  in  the  Auctariu^  to  the  BibL  Patr.  of 
1624,  Tol.  iL  ^  200.  &c  2.  A  worit  on  the  lifb 
of  Christ,  in  six  bocjca,  in  irtiifh,  liowmr,  the  u- 
thor  treats  prindpaUy  of  biftis^i,  the  laat  nnctioo, 
and  the  encbarist.  This  work  ia  aa  yet  pnhliahed 
only  in  a  Latin  reiuon  by  3,.  Poataana,  together 
with  some  other  worka,  and  alao  an  oration  of 
NieoL  Cahaailaa  against  nsiuy,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4ta  Van  this  ^tion  it  was  repinted  in  the 
.a>U:Pii4r.xxTi.  p.136,  ed.Lugd.  In  tome  US& 
thia  work  eoosisu  of  aeren  bm^  but  the  seventh 
bat  never  ai^eued  ia  piinU   S,  An  mdon  oa 
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Uflu;  and  againit  UMiran,  of  which  a  Latin  traoi- 
htion  was  publiibed  by  J.  Pontaniu  together  with 
Cabacilaa'  lift  of  Chiitt.  The  Oredc  oriafiaal  of 
this  oration  af^cared  at  Aagub  Vindd,  169&  hf 
Ji.  Houehd,  and  waa  aftenraida  pnUUwd  in  a 
wm  flomct  fboB,  logathat  with  dw  omtiaD  of 
E^^ianivt  on  the  banal  of  Chriit,  hj  S.  Stmo- 
oides,  Sanowii,  1604,  4to.  The  manj  other  ora- 
tions and  thefdogical  woriu  of  NicoUa*  Cafaanlat, 
whidli  havB  not  yet  been  printed,  ue  ennmenled 
in  Fabric  B&L  Graeo.  z,  p.  25,  &c;  coinp.  Whar- 
tanli  Affotdix  to  Cant-»  BkL  iA  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.S.] 

CABEIRI  (VJtmpot),  mjUlie  dimitka  who  oo 
CUT  in  wieiu  parte  of  tbe  ancient  worid.  The 
obeenrity  that  hann  orer  them,  and  tho  contndic- 
tma  reflecting  tfem  in  the  acconnta  of  the  an- 
danU  theaudree,  bave  opmed  a  wide  fidd  for 
■pnfalarina  to  modem  writer*  on  mythology,  each 
OK  wfaoB  faaa  been  tempted  to  pnponnd  a  Uieory 
of  hia  own.    The  meaning  of  toe  name  Cabeiri  ia 

r~  e  aneertain,  and  ha»  been  traced  to  neariy  aQ 
langBBgea  of  the  Eait,  and  eren  to  tboae  the 
North;  bnt  one  etymology  bmbw  aa  pbuuibla  aa 
anotbei,  and  etymcriogy  in  tUa  initanee  fa  a  nal 
ignia  f^aaa  to  the  inquirar.  The  chataeter  and 
natare  of  tbe  Cabeiri  are  aa  obecuo  aa  the  meaning 
of  Umr  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
hero  is  to  tmce  and  oxpkin  the  wious  opinion*  vt 
the  ancieota  thanaelvea,  aa  they  are  presented  to 
va  ja  ebronoliKiad  mcceiaiaa.  We  uiiefly  fi^w 
Loback,  who  nu  coUaetad  dl  the  paaaages  of  the 
ancients  npon  this  snbject,  and  w)u»  appeoia  to  ns 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
Dp<m  it.    (As^aepiam.  pp.  1202—1281.) 

The  earueot  mention  ot  the  Cabeiri,  so  Csr  aa  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeachylus,  entitled  kA- 
ttipw,  in  whidt  tha  poet  bnng^t  them  into  eon- 
lact  with  tba  Aigonantt  in  Lmnoa,  Tha  Cabeiti 
pmaiaad  tba  Aigonants  jdenty  of  T^iinni^w  wine. 
(Plot.  S/mpoa.  iL  1 ;  PoUnz,  tL  23 ;  Bekker, 
Ametd.  p.  U6.)  The  opinion  of  Walcker  {Dm 
Aad^  TrSog.  p.  236%  who  infna  fam  Dionyiiaa 
(L  66,&&)  that  the  Cabeiii  had  been  spoken  of  Iqr 
Aretinns,  has  bean  Mtis&ctorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
•nd  otbara.  From  the  passage  <rf  Aeschylns  heie 
aDoded  to,  it  q^tears  that  he  r^aided  the  Cabeiri 
aa  original  Lcmiuan  dinnitiea,  who  had  power 
over  emything  that  eontribalod  to  the  good  of  the 
iahabitamts,  nd  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  finiUaf  the  fidd,  too,  seem  to  have  been  at^ 
their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeoa,  ApoUos  and  the 
CabeitL  (Myrulos,  ap.  Diomgt.  I  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discnsaion  about  the  Ciiretes,  Dac^ls,  &c. 
(x.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  oqgin  of  tbe  Cabeiri, 
dniTiog  atatomwita  £nmi  nnefant  anthoitiaa, 
■ad  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acasilaua  called  Ca- 
millas a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaeatas,  and  that 
Ite  made  the  three  Cabeiri  tbe  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beiiian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  ciunillns.  Ac- 
auding  to  Pherecydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parenia  of  the  nine  C<Mrybantes  who  dwdled  in 
Samothnce,  and  tbe  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Gabeirian  nynmhs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  dangfato-  of  Proteoa,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  oSinBd  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lonnoa  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logogmphen,  and  per- 
haps Aeschjlns  too,  thv*  consramd  the  Cabeiri  as 
^  grandchildren  of  Pfolaiu  and  u  tha  iona  of 


Hephaestus,  and  eonieqnently  as  infeiim-  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  accoont  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocou  eonversar 
tion  with  tbe  Aigoaants,  and  their  beii^  imeatcdly 
nentioaad  along  with  the  Cnntai,  Dw^Ui  Coiy- 
baatea,  and  atber  beinai  ti  inferior  laak.  Hcra- 
dotus  (iil  37)  mys,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  wonhipped 
at  HoniAis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  tnat 
they  resembled  the  Phooiician  dwaif-gods  (n»- 
roLcef)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  tm  the  prows 
of  thdr  ahipa.  As  the  Dioecnri  wen  then  yet 
unknown  to  tha  Egyptiana  (Herod,  ii.  61),  tbe 
Cabdri  cannot  have  been  identifiad  with  thca  at 
that  tinWb  Hetodotos  proceeds  to  mj,  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  fr«n  the 
Pelsagians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  ia  tha 
myalaiiaa  of  dw  Cabeiii  will  nnderatand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Peiasgiana  fonneriy  inhabited 
Samouuaee,  and  it  is  frran  them  that  the  Sam»- 
thraeiana  received  their  oigiee.  Bat  the  Samothn- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hennes,  which  ia 
expluned  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
ia  periiuB  no  other  than  tba  one  noken  by 
Oem  (A  AiA  Aor.  Ut.  22),  thai  Hennea  was 
AaaoB  of  Codas  and  Diea,  nd  that  Prosemno 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  pen^ 
alluded  to  by  Pnpertius  (ii.  2.  11),  when  he  says 
that  Mercury  (Hermea)  had  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  sod  Aigoa,  whom  smne  identi- 
fiad irith  Pioser^(Periqpbaiw),  and  otben  with 
Hecate  or  Arteaii.  (Spanh.  ad  OilHm.  Jlyatn.  im 
DioH.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (Zta  Medh.  SiatpL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart.)  Tlie  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  tbe  atatne  of  Artentis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos,  Aristophanes,  in 
his  **  Lemniu  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (ZNhiji*.  xxx.  45)  sutes  that 
the  Cabeiras  Akon  blandished  'Ewtr^5  AiwnftM 
vvpr^,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  eondnsMui,  that 
the  Samothiacian*  and  Leninians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artonis,  Bendts,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  cMmeiim  with 
Hermes,  which  ravdation  wm  made  in  the  nya- 
taries  of  Samothraoe. 

The  wdter  next  to  Hnodotaa^who  ipfakaahont 
tba  Oabdri,  and  whoae  statenienta  wa  posseaa  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  ia 
Steaimbrotufc  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  I^obed^  as  follows :  Soma 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  son*  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (tba  Cayhntes)  went  to  S»- 
nothiaoe  and  wen  the  same  aa  tb  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri  But  aa  tbe  doings  of 
the  Corybantea  are  generally  known,  wb»eaa  no- 
thing ia  known  of  the  Samothradan  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  oUiged  to  have  recourse  to  sayings 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  ke^t 
secret  or  are  mystic^  Tkia  opmioit  however,  la 
eonteated  by  Duutrins,  who  atatea*  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  myst^es  dther  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mention*  the  o^nion  of  Steaimbro- 
tns,  that  tbe  Ufi  ware  peifonned  in  Samothrace 
to  iha  Cabaiii,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Chbeinu  in  Berecjutia.  But  here  again  oinnioDt 
di&^«d  Tery  nodi,  for  whil«  10106  beliered  that 
the  Ifpd  KaSttpw  were  thm  called  from  their  hftT- 
ing  been  iutituted  and  condocted  bjr  the  Cabdii, 
celebrated  in  hooonr 
of  the  Cab^  and  that  the  CUmii  bdoog^  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabdii,  bat  th«j  inti- 
mate that  their  mTsteriea  wen  particnlarly  ealou- 
hted  to  protect  the  livesof  die  initiated.  (Aiistoph. 
Pax,  298 ;  comp.  EtTmoL  Ond.  p.  289.)  Later 
writors  in  making  the  Miae  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  bnt  speak  of  die  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  ir.  43,  49 ;  Aelion,  Fragm. 
piSSO;  CaUim.^.  36;  ImoMa.  Ep.\B  ;  Plat. 
MweM.  SO.)  There  are  sereial  instanoea  men- 
tioned t/t  loTWi  Bwearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promia- 
ing  fideH^  to  (me  another  (Jar.  iiL  144;  Uimerinp, 
OraL  L  12) ;  and  Suidaa  (*.«.  AtaAa^rfdwi)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  giri  inTokiiw  the  Cabeiri  as  ha 
arengers  against  a  lover  who  had  brokwi  his  oath. 
But  from  uiine  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  an^ 
in&rence  ai  to  the  nal  ehanctet  of  the  Cabon, 
than  finm  Ute  &et  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  tbey 
hare  in  common  with  varions  other  dirinities. 
From  the  acconnt  which  the  scholiast  of  ApoUonins 
Rbodins  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athanion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  Tk«  SamoOra- 
ejoM  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  GSl),  we  kam  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Oabein,  Dar^ona,  and  Jaaon,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zens  and  Ele<^ra.  They  derived 
their  name  from  monnt  Cabeinu  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  tbey  had  been  introduced  into  Somothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  req>ecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  ns  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alenndiine  period.  The  two  scholia  «i  Apollo- 
niits  Rbodins  (i.  c.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieroa,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Aiiocenos  ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  tltird  Hades.  Others 
add  a  foorth,  Cadmihis,  who  acending  to  Dionyso- 
doms  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  ^>pean 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Steumbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  Uie  Cabeiri  amons  the  great 

Sds,  and  that  Mnaaeas  only  added  tneir  names, 
erodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  iiad  already  connected 
Hflimes  with  Persephone  I  tha  vmhipof  thelattw 
aa  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
ia  attested  by  Artemidorus  {ap.  Strab.  ir,  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrinm,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
zIt.  6.)  According  to  the  autiiors  used  by  Diony- 
sins  (i.  6S),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  ioUo- 
dnoed  dure  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanns,  together  with  his  brodier  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  nster  Haimonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  than  the  Pal- 
ladium liom  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmns,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Tencer  in  Troas.  Dardana*  himself; 
again,  is  sometimea  described  as  a  Cretan  (S«t. 
ad  Am,  iii.  167),  stHnetimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
I.  V.  AifpSotwr;  Eustath.  ad  Ditmgt.  Pervg.  391), 
while  Arrian  {ap,  Eudatk.  p.  351)  makes  t^oome 
originally  from  Samothiace.  Respecting  Dardanns* 
brother  Jadon  or  Jasus,  the  acconnta  likewise 
di&r  very  much ;  for  while  aooH  writers  desnbe  | 


him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  PaziW 
sia  ia  Arcadia  or  from  Crete^  a  third  account 
(Dkmys.  L  61)  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  ligfatr 
ning  for  having  entertained  improper  de^ros  for 
Demeter; and Arriaa(<.  a)  isya that  Janon, beiiw 
iof^red  by  Donetar  and  Can,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  {Jacea,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yidding  to  his  embraces,  and 
became  the  mot^Mr  of  Panos,  ths  founder  of  Paroa. 

All  writers  of  this  dass  appear  to  connder 
Dardanns  as  the  fiMsder  of  the  Samothracian  mya- 
teries,  and  the  myslsries  themselves  aa  solemnised 
in  honour  of  Demctec,  AnoUicr  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  r^ards  than  as  bdongii^  to 
RW(Diod.  T.  51 ;  Schol.  ad  ArMd.  p.  10«; 
Strnb.  Baiarpt.  lA.  m.  f.  511,  ed.  Ahnelor.; 
Ludan,  D$  Dea  97X  and  suggesta  the  identic 
of  the  Samothraoan  ud  Phrygian  myiteriea. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Coiybantes,  the 
companions  of  the  great  motha  of  the  goda,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Steaimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeinu  in  Pbiygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Daidanos  as  the  foonder 
of  the  Somothndon  mysterieo,  naturally  aseribai 
tbe  Samothracian  nmtwies  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  u^were  ascribed  by  Miweeas, 
Artemid<ffus,  and  ev«i  by  Herodotiu,  sioce  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  P»sephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Denelar  and  Rh« 
have  many  attoibntes  in  common — both  on  ptyi^ 
Aoi  i^of,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebralsd 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  as  pecoliar 
foatores  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transfeired  to 
the  other  («.  g.  Eurip.  /Mm.  1904),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  h^tpen,  that  the  Samo- 
thradao  goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difBcnlty  is,  however, 
inneaaed  try  the  foct  of  Venus  (Apiirodite)  too 
being  worwipped  in  SBmothiac&    (Plin.  H.  AC 

6.)  This  Venus  may  be  dther  the  Thnciaa 
Bendis  nt  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselTe^  for  we  know  that  Thebes  poa- 
sessed  three  onrient  statues  of  Aphndite,  wnich 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  vi  Cadmns, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  noroliraf  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabeiri.  (I^s.  iz.  16.  §  2 ;  Hwod. 
iiL  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
mentkm  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrofite  (Astarte)  had  commmly  the 
e^thet  eluAar  or  tAabor,  an  Anluc  word  whieh 
signifies  **  the  great,"  aitd  that  Lobeck  considera 
Astarte  aa  identical  with  the  2fk^  tLaStifU, 
which  name  P.  Ligoriua  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  ore  also  writers  who  tiaasfer  all  that  ia 
said  aixmt  tiie  Samotiundan  vids  to  the  Kosani, 
who  mm  indeed  lUfforent  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  ctmfounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause  the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  dther  by  land  or 
water.  Hoice  we  find  that  in  some  places  wheitt 
the  ifOKts  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertdn  whe- 
ther tbey  -vtn  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabdri.  (Paua. 
z.  88.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  coniddefed  as  identical  with  the  Dioe- 
curi  and  Cabdri  (Dionya,  i.  67*  Ac) ;  and  Vaim 
thonght  that  the  Penates  were  catrisd  bj  Dardaass 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheaeoa  to  SamothnwK 
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and  that  AmMS  Imm^  tban&oin  thcnoe  to  Italy. 
(BIacnb.&iLiil4;  Seir.  Jm.  L  378,  m.  14a) 
But  tha  aathoritiM  for  thia  opiiuon  are  aU  of  a  lata 
poiod.  Aeooidiiig  to  ona  Ht  of  accoants,  the  Sar 
aurthndaB  mda  wm  two  mala  diTinitiei  of  tha 
■nna  a^  wnich  appUea  to  Zeua  and  DionTiiia,  at 
Dardaoiu  and  JaaMn,  but  not  to  Dnneler,  Rhea, 
or  Penephone.  When  people,  in  the  coone  of 
time,  had  beconw  acenabaned  to  legard  the  Penatea 
and  Cabeiri  aa  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  tha  nama  of  eadi  Mpanta  dirintty  com- 
priied  indn  tkoaa  ceanaan  nnai,  aome  dinmtiea 
are  mentioDed  aniODg  the  Penatea  who  bdonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  tvtA.  Thoa  Surio*  {ad 
Aat.  liii.  0 1 9 )  repreaenU  Zen*,  Pallaa,  and  Uermee 
aa  introduced  from  Samothiace ;  and,  in  another 
paiiy  [ad  Aen.  m.  264),  he  »yi  that,  amnding 
to  the  Samothiadana,  theaa  thm  wen  the  great 
goda,  of  whom  Hemea,  and  perhapa  Zena  alio, 
mi^t  be  reckoned  among  the  CabeirL  Vairo  {<U 
Limg.  Lot.  v.  £8,  ed.  Millier)  nyi,  that  HwTsn 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothntdau  goda; 
while  in  another  place  (apu  Angwt.  Xte  Oh.  Oti, 
m.  18)  he  Btatad,  that  thoa  wen  three  Samotbm- 
cian  goda,  Japttw  or  UcMTan,  Jtmo  or  Earth,  and 
Hinerva  or  the  prototype  of  thingBr-the  ideaa  of 
Platow  This  ia,  of  conne,  only  tha  fiew  Varro 
himadf  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  WW  look  back  upon  the  Tariona  itate- 
mania  we  ban  gathered,  fee  the  pnipoae  of  anir- 
ii^  at  aome  deflute  cmidaiina,  it  ia  m■nifeB^  that 
ike  emlitat  writen  n^ard  the  Cabeiri  ai  deaoended 
ftna  inferior  dirfautiea,  Proteue  and  Hepbaettui : 
l3mf  hrnn  Uieir  leata  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
IieBiiHM,  and  Imbroa.  Thow  eariy  writen  cannot 
poeaiUy  have  coneurad  them  to  be  Demeler,  Per- 
aepbooa  or  Rhea.  It  ii  true  thoee  early  anUiori- 
tiaanvDotnimMnmainooa^aiiaoa  with  the  later 
ansa;  bat  Demetriua,  who  wrote  on  the  nbject, 
nay  haTo  had  man  and  Yery  good  ones,  unce  it  ia 
with  refnenee  to  him  that  Stmbo  lepeaU  the  aa- 
aertion,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  tha  Cwyfaantea  and 
Cnrelca,  were  only  miniateti  of  the  grqat  goda. 
We  Boay  tbenfbre  ntppoee,  that  the  Satnothtacian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  nuh  inferior  beinga;  and 
as  tba  aotiaa  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  fint  not 
fixed  and  dietinct,  it  became  leea  eo  in  lattf  times ; 
and  aa  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  kxAed  upon  aa  inaapaiabla,  it  cannot  ooayioa 
iuprise  that  die  wyittmrn,  whidi  were  aaxt  in 
importance  to  thoee  of  Eleona,  the  oust  cdebnted 
in  antiqoi^,  mn  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddees.  The  opinion  that  the  Sanothra- 
dan  gods  were  the  eama  as  the  Roman  Penatea, 
aeems  to  hare  arisen  with  thoee  writers  who  en- 
■kavonred  to  tnee  erery  andent  Romas  insdtntion 
to  Tnjf  and  tbenoa  to  Samothnoa. 

Tha  pheea  wlun  tha  winahip  of  the  Cabeiri  oe- 
an  diaSy  Snaolhrace,  Leninoa,  and  Indms. 
Some  writen  ban  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
tliTMaw  mnA  Tjirmiii  Cabeiri  wero  distinct ; 
bat  tho  eontrarr  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (z.  p. 
466).  Beaides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islandi, 
we  imd  of  SatoHm  Oabtiri.  New  the  Nei'tian 
gata  of  Thebes  than  was  a  grore  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Con,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  waa  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Pans.  iz.  25.  8  b.)  Hen  mysteries  wen  cele- 
btated,  end  the  esnctity  <rf  the  temple  was  great  aa 
lUa  as  tba  time  t£  Pausawas.  (Compi  'n.  1.  $  &) 


The  account  of  Pansenias  abont  the  origin  of  tha 
BoeotiBn  Cabeiri  lavoutB  of  rationalism,  and  ia,  aa 
Lobeck  justly  nmarks,  a  men  fiction.  It  must 
f nrdiM  not  be  auppoaed  that  then  eziated  any  coit- 
nexian  between  the  Samothxaciaa  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmas  and  the  Theban  Cadmus;  for  traditioa 
deariy  describes  them  as  bdngs  of  difierent  nisin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Paosanias  (iz.  22.  §  5)  further 
meationa  another  nnetuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  BoeotiBn  town  of  AnthedMi ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabein^  who  posiesaed  the  power  of 
•rcrtfaig  daasgn  wbA  iacriasiii|  man's  ptoaparity, 
ii»entinwdman^gnmof  Uodorns.  (Brunei^ 
AtuL  iL  p.  185.)  A  Mandomm  Cabeirwt  oecon 
in  I^ctantios.  (L  15«  8 ;  comp,  Firmicua,  d»  Error. 
Pn/.  p.  23;  Clcmi.  Alex.  Pntrepi.  p.  16.)  The 
nrerenco  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  Bom  tho  fact  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
piaa  being  initiated  in-the  Samothiacian  mystaias, 
and  of  Aknnder  erecting  altan  to  the  C^«ri  at 
the  dose  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plat  Aiax.  2 ; 
PhiloBU.d<Fit..4^on.ii.4S.)  Ih*  Fmgamaman 
Cb&on  an  mentimed  hr  Paasuiiaa  (L  4.  %  6),  and 
those  of  BeryhiM  by  Sanehaiiathon  lap.  EtaA. 
Praep.Enamg.  p.  SI)  and  DamaaciBa.  {ViL  Imdor. 
cclii.  57S.)  Req>ecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  geDcial,  see  Did.  of  AnL  &  t>.  Ka€*lpuii 
Lobeck,  J^aopl.  p.  1281,  Ac  For  the  nrions 
opinions  concerning  the  natun  of  the  Cabeiri,  sea 
Creuzer,  ^fwAol.  ii.  p.  302,  &c ;  Sebellii^,  IMm- 
die  Gottar  rxm  Samotkrake,  StDt^ard,  1818 ;  Walo- 
ker,  Aetd^  Tr^.;  Klauaen,  Ammu  a.  dis  /V 
mtL  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  autar  of  Cacoa,  who,  ao- 
coiding  to  snoe  accoonta,  batmyed  the  plaoe  when 
the  cattle  wen  concealed  whiui  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Heresies  or  Raeannui.  She  was  nwarded 
for  it  with  dirina  hoaaus,  which  she  waa  to  enjgj 
for  ever.  In  ha  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fin  waa 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temide  of  Vesta.  (Lactant. 
i.20,  36;  Serr.«i^M.Tiii  190.)       [L.  S.] 

CACUS,  a  febulotts  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  bare  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  nbberiee.  Among  otben, 
he  also  stide  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hnrenka  or 
RacanuDUS ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animab  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  nuposnble  to  discover 
their  tracer  But  when  the  remaining  ozeu  passed 
by  the  cava,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
wan  thai  diaoovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  uster  of  Gsmi^  betrayed  tha  pfawa 
of  their  conceafanrait.  Cacus  waa  slain  by  Hncules. 
(Liv.  I  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  acQ  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  liis  story  with  considerable 
embelUshments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  kad.  (Ov.  Fad. 
L  554;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  viii.  190, die;  Prmrt. 
iv.  9 ;  Dionya.  I  32,  43 ;  AoreL  Vict  Dt  Otig. 
GenL  Bom.  6.)  Evaoder,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  whidi  CaeoM  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gntitiule  to  the  conqueror  <rf  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  aa  his  pnarts.  The  otmunra  opinim  res- 
pecting the  ori^ud  dmnetar  (rf  Cacoa  la,  that  be 
waa  the  personification  of  soiiM  evil  daemon,  and 
this  oirinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  Uie  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Uortung 
(Die  Be/^,  d.  Bom.  ip^  318,&c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  vham  he  identifies  with  Cadns  (Died, 
iv.  21 ;  i.  1 ),  and  hia  sister  Caca  wen  Ro- 
man penatei,  whoae  namsa  he  coPBacts  with  moIm, 
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ealeo,  asd  eoquo.  There  wen  at  Rome  wioiu 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Caciu. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hiU^  not  far  from  the 
hot  of  Faustolni,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  np 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  "  the  ladder 
of  Cacai,"  and  tho  ancient  care  of  Cacna,  which  is 
•tin  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Saliot,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod^  Solin.,  U,  ec,;  Klaueen, 
Atmtai  m.  ditPaudm,  p.  768,  Bunseo,  BemA- 
rmb.dn-StadtJiom,l^.m,iu.h^m.)  [L.S.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufuh.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(Ka3/uXai,  Kocr^uXof,  or  Kaifiot),  according  to 
Acnsilans  {ap.  ^ral>.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  fiufaer  of  ue  Samothiaciaa  Car 
bori  and  the  C^ieiiian  nymphi.  Others  oonnder 
^^nilnt  himinlf  m  the  ftwth  of  the  SamotluKiiii 
GabaiiL  {Seboi  ad  JpoBem.  Oud.  i.  917  i  vmg^ 
Cabnu.)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (VJiSiun),  a  son  of  Agenw  and  Tele- 
phasia,  and  brother  of  Europa,  Pboeiux,  and  CiUz. 
When  EnropB  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  oat  his  son*  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
jthaisa  accompanied  her  ama.  All  nseaicbea  beijig 
finiitless,  Cadmus  and  Tel^Jiassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  rejecting 
his  uster.  The  god  commandod  him  Id  abstain 
from  fiuther  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  oer- 
tain  kind,  asd  to  build  a  town  on  the  nrat  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fiiti^e.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurg>.PAoen.  6SS,  ad  Ariitop^  Jiam.  1256;  Pans, 
iz.  12.  5  1.)  Cadinua  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  orade  in  Phods  among  the  herds  of  Pdagoo, 
and  followed  her  Into  Boeoda,  where  she  auik 
down  on  the  tpol  on  whidi  Ca^nos  boilt  Thebea, 
with  the  uropoUs,  Cadmea.  As  be  intended  to 
ncrific6  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  smt  scoM  per- 
sons to  the  neigfabonring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  war 
ter.  This  well  was  goaided  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ana,  who  killed  the  men  sent  iy  Ca^tis.  Here- 
won,  Cadmni  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  ot  the  monster,  out  of 
which  aimed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  fiTe,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nitts,  Hjp^vnor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Thefaaa  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  ^niebans. 
Cadmns  was  punished  for  hanng  lUin  the  dragon 
hy  being  obliged  to  serte  fw  a  caitain  pniod  of  time, 
some  My  one  year,  others  «g)it  ycara.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  goTemniRit  of  Thebes, 
and  ZeoB  gare  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemniqr  wis  boDoured  )^  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympiui  gods  in  the  Cartirifai  QuUnus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  WwAos  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Etiropa,  and  became  by  her  the  &ther  of  Autonoe, 
Ino,  Smele,  Agave,  and  Polydonis,  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cencbeleans.  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lUyriana,  and  had  received  an  atade  which 
promised  than  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commands.  The  Cencheleana  accwdingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  lUyriua.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zens  to  ElyMum. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apdlodorus  (iii.  1. 
§  1,  iix.)t  which,  with  the  eneption  of  •ome  pai^ 


ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginns  {Fab. 
178)aitd  Pauaaniaa  (ix.  5.  §  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&e.). 
Then  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  a£ 
Cadmns  in  which  the  Tarious  traditions  pnaent 
ctHuideraUe  difiemnces.  His  native  country  ia 
conmionly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenida,  as  ia 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Died.  It.  2;  Stnb.  viL  p.  321, 
ix,  p.  401 );  but  he  is  aranetimes  called  a  Tytian 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Enripw  Piom.  63d),  and  aometinM 
aSidonian.  fEnrn.Aaeal.  171;  Ov. Jfslir.571.) 
Others  regarded  Oadmua  aa  a  native  of  Thebea  in 
Egypt  (Diod.L23;  Pans.  iz.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentafpe  is  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daogfater  of  Belus,  or 
oi  Aigiope,  the  daugliter  of  Neilns.  (SchoL  ad 
Bmp.  Pboea.  5,  with  Vakk.  note ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
6, 178,  17a.)  He  ia  aid  to  have  introduced  into 
Gleeee  from  nwenida  or  E^ypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  £8,  &c;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
V.  57 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56 ;  Hygia  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaetm  in  Thiace^  The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  accstding 
to  some  acGODDts,  by  Athena  henelf ;  and  the  ipvt 
whtfe  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebea.  (Schd.  ad  Bar^. 
i'AoM.670;  Paus.ix.10.  §1.^  Half  of  the  teeth 
wete  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  Cdchis. 
(Apdlni.  Rhod.  iii  1183;  Apollod.  L  9.  S33| 
oerv.  ad  Virg-Gtorg.  ii.  141.)  The  aoeoont  of  hi* 
quitting  Tliebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  rehUed,  that  he  was  expelled  W 
Amphion  and  Zethui,  or  by  Dionysus.  (Synced 
p.  296,  ed.DiDdor£)  A  tiadition  of  &uiM  stated, 
that  Cadmns,  after  disoovwing  the  Inrth  of  XMony^ 
•us  by  his  dan^ita  Semda,  Ant  up  the  nwther 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii  24.  $  3.)  Aecoiding  to  the  opinioa 
of  Herodotus  (iL  49),  however,  MelnnqMU  teamed 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dumysos  from  Cadinu, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  war- 
diipping  Dionyuis.  (■.a.  Eurip.  Aooei.  181.)  Ao- 
oofding  to  Euri^des,  Cadmns  resigned  the 
ment «  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentbeos ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Hly- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  {Baodi.  43, 133],&c), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded 
his  son  lUyrius  or  Pdydwn*. 

The  whda  story  of  Cadmus,  with  ita  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  snggeat  the  im- 
migntioa  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  dviUiation  (the  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  woiahip  of  Dionysus) 
came  into  the  couMiy.  But  the  o^nion  formed  on 
this  point  must  depend  uptm  the  view  we  take  of 
the  Mriy  influence  vl  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  dviliiation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuier  admit  soch  an  influence, 
C.  0.  MUUer  denies  it  altogether,  and  regard* 
Cadmns  as  a  Pehugian  divinity.  Cadmus  waa 
wwahipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  no  had  a  heroum.  (Pans,  iiL  15.  §  6 ;  comp>. 
Buttmann,  ^yOo^.  ii.  p.  171  i  Mttlier,  Oraion. 
p.ll8,&G.)  [L.S.J 

CADMUS  (Kitt^),  the  ion  of  Scythea,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  int^rity,  was  sent  by  Gdon  to 
Delphi,  in  fi,  a  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perdans,  and  mth  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  cenqnared,  but  to  bring  them 
back  to  ^y  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.  After  Iha 
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Miwt  df  XcRw,  Ckdnnn  ntamed  to  Sici]^  with 
thfi  tmram,  thovgh  h«  might  ceuly  have  appro- 
pri&ted  than  to  hu  own  uie.  (Herod,  vil.  163, 
164.)  Mendotiu  caDa  Cadmoa  a  Coan,  and  state* 
farther,  that  be  raceiTed  the  tyrmny  of  Co»  from 
Us  &tber,  bnt  the  itate  iu  liberty  of  hii  own 
Meord,  wietdj  ftm  a  aenie  of  joatiea ;  and  that 
after  ^  he  went  over  to  SicUTaad  dwdt  along 
with  the  Samiank  at  Zancle,  aftennudi  called 
McMcne.  MuUer  (Dor,  i,  ft.  j  4,  note  q.)  thinka 
that  thia  Cadnni*  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zande,  who  was  driven  ont  by  toe  Sa- 
mians  (b.  c.  >Dd  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Penia,  whoe  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  Injection,  that  Herodotns  tpeoks  ot  Cadmus 
luTing  inherited  the  tyranny  boat  his  &ther,  bnt  of 
Scythes  haTing  died  in  Persia,  Miiller  lemariis  that 
the  goremment  of  Cos  was  probaUy  given  to  hie 
fUhtt  bj  the  Pefdaas,  hut  that  he  notwidutaiid- 
ing  coBtiDiiBd  to  reside  fai  Pmla,  aa  we  know  waa 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  Uiis  conjeetore  is 
correct,  Cadmm  probably  rcatgned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  throQgh  desin  of  retaining  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  acnmipanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epiduimna.    (Suidas,  i.  e.  'ZirixapfMt.) 

CADMUS  {KtOfMw).  1.  Of  Miletus,  «  aon  vf 
hndioa,  and  in  all  probaUIity  the  eariiest  Greek 
historian  or  logtigTapher.  He  lived,  according  to 
Hn  ''V^e  statement  of  Joaephas  {c.  Apkm.  L  2 ; 
compL  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Penisn  invaaian  eiOnttx ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  nngnlar  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  Utde  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
phna,  whidi  anea  from  the  thcomii^  couWon  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mns  lived  about  B.C.  540.  Stiabo  (i.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  auuiors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  miters  among  the  Greeks : 
Til.  Cadrnna,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataens;  and 
fun  tbn  ciicnniBtaDce  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three— an  inference 
which  is  also  confnned  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(H.  N.  V.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  Whan,  thnefbre,  in  another 
passage  (viL  56)  Fliny  falls  Pherecvdes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Hiletns  sim- 
ply the  eariiest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
^ud  tfiia  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconaiatencieB 
into  irlii^  Phny  fell  by  following  diffieient  autho 
litiea  at  different  times,  and  fbmtting  what  ho 
liad  add  on  finner  occanona.  ^th«refi>n,we 
can  infiff  from  hie  ecmtnulicting  Umadf  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
nade  Pherecydes  the  eariiest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear^ 
liest  Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  uodiqnited 
ftcL  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  fiiandation  of 
MHeCu  and  the  Milieat  hiatgiy  of  Ionia  goienllT, 
io  faor  bocks  (Krlnr  Hix4rm'  ad  'rift  iXi/i  *Unw). 
Tliis  woHe  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  for  Ditmysiua  of  Halicamaasna  (Jad. 
de  Tbuyd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmvs  was 
considered  a  fi)igery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(BdJEU^  Amod.  p.  781),  call  Cadmni  of  Milet&s 
the  inveiitot  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
he  r^uded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadrnna,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  (heaee ;  and  Snidaa  is,  in  feet,obnonshr 
gnS^  of  thia  eoofnuonf  lance  ha  mjs  that  Caft- 
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mm  of  Miletna  introdocad  into  Qreaee  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  P<uL  HeO.  ii.  p.  454,  Srd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  menduned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  iras  a  son  of  Ar- 
cbelauB,  ud  a  Greek  histuian,  ccmoenung  whose 
time  noddug  is  aid.  Smidaa  aseribea  to  him  two 
wokSf  one  on  the  history  ti  Attica,  in  dzteen 
books,  and  the  aecond  on  &e  deliverance  From  the 
snfiierings  of  lore,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  U  said  to  have  been  the 

?!nuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
sTqainios  Priscus.  (Plin.  H.N.  via  74;  Val  Max. 
^fit  d«  Praen.  in  6n,i  Festiis,«.v.  Gaia;  Pint 
QMMf.  A»n.p.271,e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Cseculns,  and  the 
Reman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Ptaenestine  Caeeulns.  (Fast  a, «. 
Cbawhw.)  Tha  stoiy  of  Cva  CacdUa  is  related 
under  TAMAQtm. ;  and  it  is  soAdmt  to  say  here, 
that  she  appean  in  Uie  eariy  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  irith  pnmhetie  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  ■ 
nodd  of  dosiestic  life,  may  be  inferred  fiom  the 
bet,  that  a  newly  mairied  wonan,  hafbn  entorin; 
the  hovse  of  hu  huhaad,  on  bring  asked  what  htr 
name  vraa,  answered,  **Hy  name  is  Cma."  (Vid. 
Max.  t.  e. ;  Plut  Q»aed.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)  [L.  S.] 
CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponiua 
Attims,  who  is  called  Caralia,  because  ha  fisther 
took  the  name  of  his  nnele,  Q.  Caedlins,  }n  whom 
be  was  adopted.  ^  was  mwtiad  to  M.  Ylpaaniiia 
Agrippa.  [Arncua,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  1.  and  3:  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  Macedontcns,  omsnl 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilins  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mothn  of  P.  Smvilius  Vatia 
Isauricns,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Comeliiis 
Sdpio  Nanca,  CMiml  in  111,  and  waathe  giand- 
moUier  of  Q.  MeteOna  Kos  Sdpic^  coniol  In  52. 
(Cic  pro  Dam.  47,  pott  Red.  ad  Qmr.  8,  BnU.  58.) 

3.  The  dau«^ter  of  L.  Caedlins  Metellna  Calvns, 
consul  inB.&l42,  and  the  iHothw  of  MeteDoa  Nn- 
niidicna,  eonsnl  in  109,  waa  nanied  to  L.  Ud^na 
LncaDna,  praetor  in  103,  and  waa  by  him  the 
mother  of  Uie  celebialod  Loctillna,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridatea,  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (Pkt.  LmxmU.  1 ;  Cic  as  Ver.  iv,  66 ;  Anid. 
Viet  d*  Ftt-.  la.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caedlius  MatdliHBalearicas, 
connl  in  B.  c  1 28,  waa  the  wife  of  Ap.  Clandina  Pot 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  «  Ap.  ChMidiuo 
Pnldier,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodios  Poldier, 
tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  58.  (Cic.  dt  Dh.  L  2,  44, 
pro  Rate,  Am.  10,  50 :  in  tha  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotia 
fiiia  instead  of  N^atit  miror.)    Her  brother  waa 

Motdhu  Ncpoa^  oonaal  in  98,  and  wa  aocord- 
ingly  find  bia  two  sons,  Metdhu  Cds  and  Ibtd- 
los  Nepoa,  called  die  frairta  (coudna)  of  har  sons 
Ap.  ChuidiuB  and  P.  Clodius.  {f^  orf  ^tL  ir.  8, 
ad  Fom.  v.  3,  |>ro  CaeL  24.) 

Cioen  relates  {de  Din.  a,  ee.\  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caedlia^  in  the  Maine  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  So^ta  waa  restored, 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Hetellos  DabnaticuB,  consul  in 
&C.I19,  and  not  of  Q.  MeteUua  Phis,  the  pontifes 
maximna,  consul  in  80,  aa  has  been  inferred  bam 
Plalatch.  {SaO,  6.)  Ha  father'a  pnenomen  is 
LncuH,  md  ha  ii  Hid  to  hai*  rebnih  the  tesiple  of 
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Oie  DioMnri  (Cic  pro  Soomt.  2.  §§  46,  46^  with 
the  commentuy  of  Aiconiiu),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticiu  w  h«r  father.  She  ww  fint  muriad 
to  M.  Aemiliu  Scuinu,  contul  in  115,  by  whom 
■he  had  three  children,  the  eldeit  of  irhom  wu 
the  M.  Scaorus  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic  I,  e,  pro 
Sett.  47;  PluLSulLiS,  Pomp.  9;  Plin.  ^.  JV. 
xzxtL  15. 1.21.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  alw^  treated  her  with  the  greatart 
nmet.  When  she  fled  from  Ciniut  »d  Ciirbo  id 
Italy  to  ber  koaband'a  camp  before  Athens,  the 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Ariatioa 
and  the  AUienians,  for  which  they  pwd  dcoriy  at 
the  capture  of  the  dty.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebratioii  of  SnUa**  triumphal  feaat ;  and  as 
her  recoTery  wta  hopeless,  Sulk  for  nligiont 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  dirone,  and  had  ha  re- 
moved from  his  bouM,  bat  bonoiued  fear  nwniory 
1^  a  splendid  fimeral.  (Flut.  SbU.  6,  13, 22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  proper^  ctmfis- 
coted  in  the  jvoscriptionh    (Plin.  /.  e.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spintlicr  the  younger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  B.c.57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  chinctflr,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabello, 
Cioen*k  san-in-bw  (Cic.  ad  AO.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopos,  the  loa  at  the  actor. 
(Hw.  Arm.  a.  &  239.)  She  was  diroiced  by  her 
Inufauod  ia  45.  (Cic.  atf  jftt  xiL  52,  nit.  7.)  Hei 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECl'LIA  0EN3,  jdebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Coecilius  in  LiTy  (ir.  7,  camp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c  444,  is  a  blse  reading  for 
T,  Cloelinii  A  member  of  tiat  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  century  s.  c ;  but 
the  fint  ^  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  eonsolship 
waa  L.  CaeeiHui  Metdhu  Dantar,  in  284.  Tba 
fhmily  of  tlM  HetelH  became  fron  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distbgaiahed  in  the  atata^  Like  other 
Roman  bmiliea  in  the  later  (jmea*  of  the  lepnUic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  [Ketended  that  they  were  deecended  from  Cae- 
«altu,  the  founder  of  Pnaneate  [CAacULua],  or 
CaocQa,  the  companion  of  Aauoa,  (Faita%  *; «. , 
OamAu.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  mder  the 
republic  an  Baisus,  Dintih,  HaraLLua,  Niobb,  ' 
Pinna,  Rovub,  of  which  the  Metelli  an  the  best 
known :  for  tfaoae  whose  cognonen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cabcilius, 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  fidsely  aecnwog  Cotta.  (Tac  Amt.  tL  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  tnsh(»>  of  the  see  in  A.  D. 
31 1,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
sarins.  The  validity  of  this  amointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimnlataa,  it  ia  said,  by  the 
DMicions  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  liuctUa,  up- 
on  diree  gnuuds :  1.  That  the  elecUon  had  been 
iir^nlsr.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  nuU  and 
void,  liaving  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthnnga,  a  tradUor,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
dtedienee  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  dsliTored  vip  the  sacnd  Tea- 
sels used  in  places  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptares.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  rictims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  eeveaty  Numidion 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  elactiMi,  made  dunce  of  Majorinus. 
BaOk  paitiea  called  upon  the  piaefact  Anulinus  to 
intcrfue,  bat  wen  ninnd  bf  him  to  tlw  ampani^ 


and  aoccfduigly  die  rival  p'dales  repuied  to  Rooa. 
each  attended  by  t«&  leading  ycrlV^astifs  at  hb 
own  Action.  The  cause  was  judg^  by  a  council 
omnpooed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bislu^ 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  SIS,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  fiivour  of  Caecilian  and  Fdix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantina,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  mne  nomenms  ecmncil, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  814, 
when  the  dedaion  of  the  eonncil  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  Btrug^  was,  howerer,  cbattnately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complunta  on  the  port  of  the 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  dsMrted  befim 
various  tribunals  and  cemmiasions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  waa  delated  by  the 
snpnme  govenunent,  at  length  openly  lefiued  ta 
sabmitt  or  to  oAnowledge  any  aauun^y  whatmr, 
if  haotila  ta  ^rir  daimn  The  fonaidabfe  sdiam 
which  was  the  veantt  of  thasa  pnoaedings  is  qiokan 
of  more  fully  mdar  Donatus.  (O^atns,  i.  19, 
to.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  liim  of  his  eta^ 
deranation  by  the  senate  ia  A.  d.  67.  (Tac.  Amm. 
zvL  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'OIUS,  praetor,  fiOaely 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  n.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac  Am*,  iii.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  CAaouus,  tifbnaa  of 
the  ptebs,  B.  c  439.  (Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  CAKiuufl,  a  Roman  knight,  the  feusband 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  pnUie 
a&irs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Soll&  (Q.  Cic  de  Pun.  Coat.  2 ;  Ascon.  n  Tag. 
Cbad.  P.  &4,  ed.Ordli.)  This  is  perfa^  the  same 
Q>  Caaalias  who  u  mentioned  in  anrnexian  with 
^  trial  of  P.  GaUidaB,  who  was  pnator  ia  88. 
(Cic  DitmaL  20.)  Znmpt  nmarks,  tint  Iw  cbb 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noUe  fiuni^  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cieen  says  that  he  was  overborne  bj 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q,CAKU.ii78,aRomankiught,a&ieod<^Ij. 
LneaOna^and  the  nnde of  Atticna,  acquired  ahne 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  cld 
ussrer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
eould  put  up  with  him  except  his  nei^w  Atdcua, 
who  was  in  consequoice  adopted  by  him  in  bia 
will,  and  obtained  frbm  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  a.  c.  57.  (Nepoa, 
AU.6i  OcadAU.  i.  1,12,  ii.  19.  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Cabcilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
( primi  pHi)  in  the  army  of  Afrauius,  was  killed  at 
the  batde  of  Uerda,  b.  c  49.  (CaeiL  B.C.  LI  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LIUS.  We  genenlly  find  induded 
among  tite  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty>two  duipter^  entitled  Zte  Morlim  Pir- 
teadonM,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  nbo  djs[day  ed  acti  ve  hostility  to  waida 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  Uy- 
getber  with  a  sketch  of  the  difierent  peraecutions< 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  rmyanT  of  \ 
God  in  every  case  overtook  ttw  eMtnies  of  the 
fiiitb,  and  to  deduce  from  this  drcamstaaoe,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  aigument  in 
fovour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  Tike  woric  sppean 
from  internal  evidence  to  am  been  composed  oAtf 
tba  rictoiy  of  Conatantina  over  m*™*™,  and 
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lefbie  Kis  qnand  -with  Lidnins,  that  ia  to  ny,  be- 
tweun  A,  D.  312  and  S15.  The  text  is  compt  and 
mutilated,  asd  the  italemeiita  whieh  it  contains 
mult  be  receiYed  with  a  certain  d^jree  of  csation 
in  onueqnence  of  the  declamatonr  tone  in  which 
thej  an  deliTered,  and  the  hi^  colouring  and 
trinimiiy  employed  thronghont  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  pnywcd.  But  notwitlutanding 
these  diawbacks,  the  tieatiae  is  extrane^  nloable 
sn  acconnt  of  the  I^it  whidi  shads  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  acderiastical  and  dnl  kistoiy, 
and  is  pecnliariy  boons  as  oontaumw  a  contenmo- 
taiy  reend  of  the  allied  vinm  of  Conataatine 
before  the  battle  of  the  MilTian  bridge)  in  cons^ 
gnence  of  which  he  ordned  the  soldiers  to  engtave 
i^n  their  shields  the  well-known  monogmm'  re- 
pteaenting  the  mm  together  with  the  initial  lat- 
tetaof  themuDeof  Chnat  (c  44). 

This  [nece  is  altogether  wantug  in  the  earlier 
edidons  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
tight  by  Stephen  Balme,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  MiaceUanea  (toL  ii^  1679)  from  a  very  sd- 
dent  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bnring 
nna^y  the  inscxipti<m  Lircu  Cacuu  Iitcmr  LiBUt 

Ad  DOHATtW  &>NFnBOUH  Dl  U0RTIBU8  Putp 
nctnoBUic  Baluze  entertuned  no  doubt  that 
Iia  had  disoorered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
17  Hianoyniiis  as  De  PtnmAme  LUmm  I/Mm, 
aa  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[LACTANTins],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Dcmatos,  ^tpaiendy  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
aatos  a^ireised  in  the  discoorae  De  Ira  Deiy  and* 
by  the  geoeral  resemblance  in  style  and  expresuon, 
a  series  of  consideratitms  no  one  of  wbica  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
Sum  a  attong  cbain  of  drcomstantial  aridence. 
Le  Nonny,  howerar,  aoogfat  to  pnre  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  sraoae 
unknown  h.  Caecilius  ahogethar  diffiereut  finrn 
LMtaatiaa,  and  pnbtished  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
**L«di  C^dUi  Xdber  ad  Donatum  Coofessoron 
de  Moitibns  Peiweatmim  bacteniu  Lucio  Gaeolio 
Fiiuiaiio  I^ctMtio  adacriptaa,  ad  CoUmtiinim 
flodiEsm  d«nii>  nHufatns,'"  t»  wUeh  is  pnfind 
an  elaborate  diaaertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adqited  to  a  certain  extent  Pfiuff,  Walch,  Le 
Cleit,  Lsrdner,  and  Qibbon,  and  contarOTeited  by 
Heomann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  ccnsidered  as  setUed,  and  indeed  doe*  not 
adnut  of  brasg  aba^tdy  datnodnad,  the  beat 
Bodam  critics  aeem  inon  the  whole  dispoaed  to 
acqniesee  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Bsluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Do  MorH- 
but  PerteeulonM  in  a  separate  fum,  is  that 
pnUiihed  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  innection 
(tf  Banldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  m  notes, 
iamins  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
On.  OthereditionB  an  emuwrated  m  tiie  accosiit 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [  W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  oecanonally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
k  mpectad  hj  lonw  antiton  to  bs  dialiuet  from 
and  eariier  than  African  us.  [Afbicanus,  Sue. 
CAKiLiuik]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  cortnpt  passage  of  Lampridius  {AUx. 
Sev.  68),  they  urge  tut  then  is  no  proo^  that  the 
8ex.  CaeGiliqs  Afiionus  to  whom  Jnlianns  returned 
an  antwer  upon  a  l^al  question  (Di^  35.  tit.  S, 
a>  8.  §  4)  was  idtmticsl  with  Afrioama.  Ha  mj 
Wtc  been  a  priTato  person,  and  dlittiBGt  fign  ua 
JtiMla  So.  Caadltni  and  Africanaa.   lUi  ineoD- 
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clnnTO  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Afrieanns  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  ebewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Airicaniis  was  probably  nthcr  later  (say  they) 
than  Jnlianus,  whom  he  occasumally  cites  («.  g. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  B.  88 ;  Dig,  19.  tib  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caedlins  (they  pvceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  JaTt^oms  (Dig.  24.  tit.  I.  a.  64),  who  was  the 
master  Jnlianiu,  (IMg.  40.  tiL  S.  s.  5.)  Ag^ 
Sex.  Caedlius  is  repreMnted  by  Oellins  as  con- 
rersisg  with  Favorinus,  and  is  qwken  of  in  the 
Noetes  Atticae  as  a  person  decMsed.  **  Sextus 
Caedlias,  in  diaciplina  juris  atqna  kgibos  populi 
Romani  noBoendis  interpretandisqne  sctentia,  usq, 
auctoritateque  ilhutri  /yU."  (Oell.  zx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Vamum  is  known  to  im  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  GeUins  to  have  compteled 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  D.  161.)  The  pasisge  in  Oellins  which 
would  make  the  oonvcnation  take  place  neariy 
700  years  after  the  kws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
wen  enacted,  most  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
cnor  or  exoggentian ;  for  at  moat  little  mon  than 
600  yeaia  oonld  bave  duaed  from  a.  d.  a  3O0  in 
tiia  hfetime  ol  Oellius.  If  600  be  md  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  &r  from  the  cmnmencement  (a.  d.  138)  the 
rei«i  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  argumenU  an  not  sufficient  to  dettn^ 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  85,  tit.  3>  s.  8> 
§  4,  that  Sex,  CaeciBiu  and  Africanus  an  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  64,  smne  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caedlins,  and  thus 
get  lid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  gfound 
for  aMgningaD  earlier.dato  to  Sex.  CaaaHna ;  but 
this  mode  catting  the  knot,  though  it  u  asdsted 
by  bir  critical  anuogiea,  ii  unnecessary,  fiw  Javo- 
l«ins,  as  we  leain  man  Ci^tolinus  {AiUom.  Piu, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Anbminiis  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenns  and  Julianas 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  died  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  popil  in  the  master's  life- 
time nay  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  dw 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  que^ 
tion — one  of  the  most  difficult  and  cdebnted  in 
the  biogr^y  of  Rimian  jorista — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passsges  in  the  Co^ms  Juris  when  Caedlins 
or  CaecilinB  Seztoa  ia  cited : — Caedlins ;  Dig,  15. 
tit.  S:  a.  I.  S  7 :  31.  tit.  1.  a.  14.  S  3  (aL  CaeBus) ; 
21.  tiL  I.  B.  14.  S  10;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  85.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  1 4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  S  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caedlius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  S3,  tit 
9.  s.  3.  g  9  (qu.  Sex.  A^us ;  coinpan  GeJL  iv,  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr,;  40.  tit.  9.  a.  12.  S  2;  40. 
tit  9.  13.  S  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  8  L 

A  jwist  of  the  name  Sextna  u  thiiee  quoted  hj 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5,  s,  1.  §  27 ;  30. 
tit  im.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  8  17).  Wbetber 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caedlius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  Then  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gains,  by  a  name. 
Then  are,  moreovet^  aevenl  juriato  with  the  praft- 
nomen  Sextna  named  in  the  Digest,  e.  ^  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius,  That  then 
wen  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferxed  from  Dig.  38.  tit  5.  a.  41^  where  PonqNoiBa 
^paan  to  qooto  Sex.  Pompodah  From  tut  nd 
fmtt  the  oth«  psasagea  wham  Se^  Ptnqponnu 
ia  named  in  fan  (Dig.  34.  tit  S.  Sb  44;  29.  lit.  2. 
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SO.  §  6)»  iius  ptaenomen  Seztui  ha*  been  tap- 
MMd  to  be  diatinctiTe  of  the  elder  Pranponhu. 
Bat  that  Sextoa,  ofoM,  did  not  deoguta  anj  one 
named  Poniponiiu  ia  clear  from  the  phtaae  **  tarn 
Sextiu  qnam  Pomponiu'*  in  Dig.  30,  til  m.  S.S2, 
pr.,  and  from  the  umilar  phrase  "  Sextmn  qnoqne 
et  PDmponium"  occumng  in  VaL  Frag,  g  88, 
though  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  lait  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp,  Jur.  Jtom.  Anl^jusL  i,  ^  255),  haa 
thonsfat  proper  to  omit  the  eL  Fmn  1%.  42.  tit. 
4.  a.7.  8  19,  Vat  Fn«.  j  8B,  and  Gaiui,  n.  216, 
we  infer,  that  Sextoi  waa  contemponnr  with  Jn- 
TentinaCdMu,  the  ion,  and  that  lome  of  hii  voriu 
were  dimted  1^  Jnlianoi.  then,  Seztai  be 
identified  with  Sextna  Caecilini  and  A&icaani, 
Afiieanna  mutt  have  liTed  lather  eariiw  than  ia 
nanallf  ramoaed,  and  on  learodf  hare  'bem  a 
vapl  iX  Jiuunna.  That,  however,  a  pnpil  ihonld 
MTe  bees  annotated  \>y  hia  preceptor  ii  not  irith- 
out  example,  if  we  nnderetand  in  ita  ordinary  aenae 
the  ezprewioD  "  Serriua  apnd  Alfenmn  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  dt.  2.  a.  35.  $  8.  (See  aontn.  Otto,  n 
no.  Jwr.  Rom.  r.  1614-5.) 

A  juriat  named  Pvi^im  Caeeflhu  fa  apoken  of 
by  RatilioB  (  TkIm  JCbtrwm^  e.  4fi)  aa  one  of  the 
diadplea  of  Serrioi  Snlpiciai ;  bnt  the  name  Pub- 
Una  Caecilitu  i>  a  mere  oonjectnnl  emendation  for 
Pnblidna  Qellina,  who  fignna  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponlna,  Ks.  1.  tit  2.  L  *m.  {  44.  The  conjecton 
waa  biTilM  by  the  onnaaal  Mending  of  two  firauly 
namet  in  Publidna  Oellins.  (Menagint,  Anton, 
Jur.  ea  22,  23 ;  Heineccina,  de  &ah)  Pomjxmio, 
Opera,  ed,  Gener.  lii,  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECI'LI  US  (KauclX<os)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athmaeiu  (L  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  fiihingi  bnt  notbinginruHrb known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACrraUSCKowOuojIto. 
AoKTuvf),  or,  aa  he  was  formerly,  thot^  eno- 
neonaly,  nmiained  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
ihetoridBa,  who  lived  at  Rmdo  in  the  tine  of  An- 
nutoh  He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acta  in  Seily 
(whence  hia  name  CalactiDos).  Hia  parenU  are 
aaid  by  Saidas  to  have  been  alarea  of  the  Jewiah 
religion ;  and  Caedlius  himself^  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  hare  borne 
the  name  Archagathua.  He  ia  mentioned  by 
Qnindlian  (iii.  1.  %  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  t.  10. 
9  7,  ix.  1. 1  12,  8.  8S  38,  46,  89,  91.  97)  along 
with  Dionyeins  of  Hahcarnaasus  as  a  distingniahed 
Greek  rhetorician  and  gnmmarian.  Re^teeting 
the  sphere  of  hia  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  aocceas 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known;  bnt, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  wtakt,  we  see  that  he 
stored  Roman  natory  along  wttb  that  ol  the 
Gredcik  He  wrote  a  great  ntmiber  of  wo^  on 
rfaeMie,  giamnur,  and  also  im  historical  snbjects. 
AU  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
h^h  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Pint  Dem.  3,  TkL  X  OraL  pp. 
832, 888,  836,  838,  840  i  Phot  ^  ppu  SO,  485, 
486, 489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  hi*  vtnks  were 
a  theoretkal  chanuter,  others  yrtm  commentaries 
oo  the  Chteek  orators,  and  others  again  were  oS  a 
^nrnmatica]  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
IS  made  up  from  that  given  by  Siudat,  and  from 
anne  paaai^  of  other  writers :  1.  atpl  pnropatns, 
(Suid.;  Qiuntil.^&}  2.  ntflvxV^^*  (Alex. 
A  Ffgm:  n.  3 ;  Tiba;  de  Ffgnr.  pamm.)  8.  Ospl 
XapBvr^t  nhf  Un  ^qr^iwr.    4.  TUfi  Aunaw 


ffiyyptiiiim.  (Longin.  de  Sublim.  32.)  5.  Ilcpt 
'Ajrri^Arvf  mfmry^io.  (Plut  FtCXOraL  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  "X&yKpunt  A'^/nattwam  iral  Ala^lroa. 
7.  XiyKfwa  Aufwrtjpew  ml  Knnf£¥et.  (Pint 
Dem,  3.)    8.         taropUa.  (Athen.  xL  p.  466.) 

9.  Tin  Sia^ptt  6  'k-nueis  pfKas  raS  'ArowJ. 

1 0.  Tlift  AfutoaHnvt,  muoi  a^row  yy^m  Jiiyot 
Ktd  milM  piBoL.  11.  Vltfl  rur  xa^  loropfor  Ij 
np'  Urroptar  tlfntiiner  ttSt  ^apn.  ISL  11^ 
SowAimSr  wwktiim.  (Athen.  vl  p.  272.)  IS.  Kori 
^ptr/Sr  Ma  14.  "EkAoti}  A^fmr  awnd  OTM;(Mr. 
This  woA  has  been  much  used  by  Snidaa.  (See 
his  (seftce.)  15.  ftfmir,  was  the  first  -wvA 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  I ;  compare 
Westennann,  Gndu  dor  Oriech,  Bendttamk  S  88, 
notes  16,       §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [US.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [CoxmiTtnL] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  [CrFnumm.} 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIROTA,  a  grammarian, 
bom  at  Tascnlnm,  was  afieedman  of  T.  Pmnponiua 
AtticUB,  and  tai^t  the  danghter  of  hia  patron, 
who  waa  afterwards  married  to  M.Agrippa.  But, 
saapected  by  Atticns  of  entertaining  deugns  npon 
his  dangler,  he  waa  diraiisBed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Galltu; 
and,  after  the  death  the  hitter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  yoong  men,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upm  Viiail  and  other  modem 
poets.  (Suet  lU.  Ormi.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [EmrotK 
W] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalml] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [Rowwiia.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [SmPLSx.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Ronui  cnnie 
poet  the  immediate  ptedeceaaw  of  Tetvnce,  was, 
according  to  the  accoonts  preserred  by  Aolna  Gel- 
lius  (iv.  20)  and  Hieionymus  (in  Enaeb.  ChnOf 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Inmbrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  serrile 
anidlation  of  Statiiu,  which  waa  aftenvards,  pn>- 
hnbly  when  he  received  Ua  frmdon,  ctmvuted 
into  a  sort  of  oognomen,  and  he  became  known  a» 
Caecilius  StaUua.  Hia  death  happened  b.  a  168. 
one  year  after  that  Ennius  and  two  yean  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
preriously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex' 
cited  his  warm  admiration.    (Sueton.  Vk.  Ttrtml.) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  diamaa  1^  Caedlins 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  eonaideiable 
number  of  fragments,  bnt  all  of  them  are  eatrenely 
brie^  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap,  AnL  Qell. 
ii  23)  to  SBventOM  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
If.  A  ziiz.)  to  twelve  only.  Hoiea  we  most 
rest  Htiified  with  collecting  and  tecwding  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  eS  his  poweta,  vrithont  attempting  to  judge 
independently.  The  Romans  themadvea,  then, 
seem  to  agree  ia  pladng  Caecilius  in  the  first  tank 
of  liis  own  deporbnent,  dasung  him  for  the  moat 
part  with  nantna  and  Terence.  **  Oaedlnia  ezcela 
m  the  anangement  of  his  plota,  Terenthu  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogne 
and  again,  "  None  rival  Titinnios  and  Terendos 
in  depicting  character,  but  Tiabea  and  AtiKui 
and  Caeciliua  at  once  command  onr  feelings,"  are 
the  observations  of  Vano  (^i.  Non.  s.  v,  Poeetn ; 
Charia.  lib.  iL  sub  fin.). — **  We  may  pnooonce 
Ennina  chief  among  epe  poet%  Pkcnvina  among 
tragie  poets,  perhaps  Caeulnu  among  conic  poets," 
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SB  (Seen  (De  OpHm.  Oen.  Die,  i.\  iltlmigti  in 
er  pAwagei  He  censnns  bii  latinity  u  impuie. 
{Ad  Ati.  TO.  3,  Brut.  c.  71.)  The  dktnm  of  the 
fuhionable  critics  of  the  Augostan  age  ia  mbodied 
^  Honce  in  the  line  (Ep.  iL  1.  69),  **  Vtnceie 
ciuciltai  graritate,  Teintiaa  arta.**  Vdldna 
dedans  (iL  VJ\,  tlut  the  **  dnmu  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  duplayed  by  Caeciliui,  Teren^ut, 
and  AbaniaB."  **  We  are  moat  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancienta  extol  Caedlioa,"  ii  the 
teatiniony  of  Quintiliaii  (x.  1,  §  99),  while  Vnlcar 
tim  Se^gitna  in  an  efngnun  prMcired  in  the 
Noetea  Attieaa  (zv.  24)  {mmoimGea  Caedliaa  fint 
among  the  mne  Gonde  pooti  there  emoeiated,  the 
second  place  being  aarigned  to  Plautns,  and  the 
sixth  to  Teienoe. 

This  poputaritTf  however,  waa  not  acqnired  at 
once,  for  die  qieaker  of  the  pHdogoe  to  tlw  Henia, 
while  he  ^ok^;ises  for  re^odudng  a  pieca  mich 
bad  already  twice  biled,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caedlius  were  now  listened 
to  wid  pleasure,  uveral  had  at  first  be«i  driTen 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficult  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  aboVe,  u  for  as  we  can  gather  from  ueii  titles, 
belong  to  the  ctase  of  PaUiaiae,  that  is,  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  (rf  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  carious 
chapter  in  Aulas  Qellius  (ii  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Flocium  of  Caedlins  and  the  correntonding  por- 
tHHts  of  the  diama  by  Henander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.    We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfhuons  were  pei^ 
fonned,  and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  rapid  neariness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
aparkling  brilliancy  of  the  ridi  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  same  d^^ree  as  the 
bright  aqd  predoos  armour  of  Glancus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltty  harness  of  Diomede.  [W.  R.] 
CAECI'N  A,  the  name  rf  an  Etruscan  family  of 
VdateRaa,  one  of  tba  annent  catin  of  Etmria.  It 
•eems  eithw  to  have  derived  ita  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this  name  are  fint  mentkuied  in 
the  centory  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expnAsly 
said  to  have  been  natives  of  Volatenae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  ia  pobable  that  all  theae  Caecinae  were  of  Etnis- 
Gu  origin.  Aa  kte  as  the  rrign  of  Hmwrins,  we 
read  of  the  poet  Decins  Allunns  Caecina  [see  be- 
lowj*  residing  at  bis  villa  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of 
Volatettae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  fomily 
of  this  name  at  the  modem  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
tiie  aaeiant  fTanrinar    There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  nei^bonriiood  rf  Vdteira  the  fiunily  tomb 
1^  Vba  Caerinoe,  fivm  which  we  learn  that  Oeicna 
waa  the  Etnscan  fi>rm  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  aaittnhuttBt  now  in 
the  Musenm  of  Paris.     The  ftrnfly  was  di- 
vided into  sereral  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cogn<Hnens  Caipn  and 
and  Uaptad :  in  L^tin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  thd  aomames  QmadraiuM  and  Piaddut ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (Miiller,  £!tnubr,  vol 
\.  p.  416,  &G.)   The  most  important  persons  of 
UuanimeuB: 

1.  A.  CAKUfA,  of  VolatMtw,  whom  (Soon  de- 


fended in  a  bw-nmit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  »  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict.  It  is  discussed  at  I^gth  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  "  Saoestnum  ad 
M.  Tnllinm  Ciceronem  Ubri  VI."  Tnrid,  1848. 
He  was  {mbably  the  &ther  of  the  fblloiring,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  CHc  ad  Pom.  vi  9 ;  Oidli,  Omim.  7W/L  i.  e.) 

2.  A.  Caicina,  son  of  ^  preceding,  published 
a  libellons  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conie- 
qoence  compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  &  c.  4&  In  order  to  obtwn  Caesar*k 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Qamfae, 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
ftaia  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caedna.  (Suet  CW  75 ;  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Gaedna  was  in  Asia,  and  waa  recommeryled 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Serritius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  {ad  /'am.  xiii  66) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  waa  again  re- 
ctmimended  by  Cicero  to  Furfonius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {Ad.fpam.y\.d.)  Frtan  Sidly  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  PanpeianB  there 
in  the  same  year,  n.  c.  46,  sonendered  to  Caeiar, 
who  ipaied  his  life.  (Hirt.  B^.  AJt.  89.) 

Caedna  was  the  author  of  a  woik  on  the  "Etma- 
ca  Disdplina,"  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  anthoritiea  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably frmi  this  work  that  Smeca  quotes  (QaoasL 
Nat,  iL  89)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cioero  tdls  ut  {ad  F^m. 
vi.  6.  g  3],  that  Caedna  waa  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  {QuaeA  NaL  ii.  56) 
■aya,  that  he  wonld  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  ahade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
worir  on  the  Etruscan  IMadpline  b  qnotad  in 
the  Veronese  aeholia  on  the  Awdd  (z,  198«  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  CAacwAofVolateine^afiiendofOotaviiims, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  b.  c,  44.  (Cie.  ad 
AU.  xvi.  8.)  Cicno  apeaks  of  him  aa  "  Caednam 
fxenddm  Volatertanom,"  which  would  aeem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianua  with  propo«ls  to 
Antony  in  41.   (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  CaicinaSkvbbus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  aftervrerds.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  n.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Bates  broke  out  in  tiie  neighbcnring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  preucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defoated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
Bunjr  of  his  tneegt  fell,  bat  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  hia  own  province  by  the 
ravagea  of  the  Dadans  and  SamuOians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  hu 
inarch  from  Moesia  to  join  Oermanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cast.  W.  29, 30, 32 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii  1 12.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Caedna  had  the  command,  aa  l^ato 
of  Ocrmuiciu,  of  the  Roman  aimj  in  Lower  Ger- 
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nianj,  and  was  employed  hy  Gennanicos,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Aminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Bructeri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
whan  Gennaniena  detonnined  upiHi  retreating  after 
a  hard-fonght  bat  indectriTe  battle  with  Amunina, 
be  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  dirision  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensire  marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminias;  but  he  evoitiially  defeated  the  Oennans 
with  great  slanghter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
B^ty.  [Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tae.  Aim. 
L  31,  32,  56,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  laat  military  couunand  whidi  Caftcina 
ai^ears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d, 
SO  aa  the  aoibor  of  a  pnpodtion  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  ihonld  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  ttcconnt  of  the  soppreaaion  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy ;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  shouM  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  Into  th«r  provinceiL 
IWtns  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  itatea,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  bannony  with  his  wifi^  -wbo  had  bomc 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  irtiieh  was  oi^oaed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  I>nisn%  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Amt.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Cabcika  Paetds,  ma  put  to  death  by  the 
amperor  Clandius  in  a.  d.  42.  "Da  heroism  m  his 
win  Airia  on  this  occanon  is  mentioned  under 
Abbia.  His  daughter  married  Tbrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  k.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  14 ;  Zonaias,  xi  9.) 

6.  C.  Cabcina  Larous,  consul  a.d.  42  with 
the  amperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  vniich  formeriy  bdonged  to  Scauns,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  10;  Ascon. 
m  Saaur.  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Cawina  Larous,  one  of  the  chief  Mends 
of  the  aapaoi  Claudina,  waa  periiaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitua  instead  of  P.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Cabcina  Tvbcvb,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabiiis 
RusticaB,  pntefect  of  the  Praetorian  tnops  in  the 
place  of  Aoanina  Bnrrus,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retuned  in  the  cranmand 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  waa  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  Itanished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
tfie  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  probriily  re- 
turned bam  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
a.  D.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (TacL  Ann.  xiiL  20-,  Suet  IVer.  35  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  18 ;  Tac.  Hiat.  iii  38.) 

9.  A.  Cascina  ALiENtJu  (colled  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Lidmua  Oieeiaa),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  A.  D.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
GalbiL  lit  was  rewarded  by  Oalba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  anerwardi  detected  in  embezzling  some 
<^  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caeona,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  levolt  toYitdlina,  Caecina  was  a  great 


fovourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
waa  commanding ;  he  was  toll  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  uprigbt  in  gait ,-  he  possessed  conuder- 
able  i^lity  in  speaking ;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  OBcd  every  means  to  win  the  fovour  of  his  troops. 
After  peisnadiDg  them  to  eqxmsethe  udeof  Vitel- 
lins,  he  set  eat,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  (a. 
68),  on  hia  march  tovrards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000 men,  the  main  strength  of  which  con- 
sisted in  one  legion,  the  twenty-first.  In  hia  march 
through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians  in  a  frightfid  manner,  because  they  had 
refused  to  own  the  authority  of  ViteOini.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter,  and  advanced 
through  northern  Italy  ^Uiont  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed 
greater  discipline  than  he  hsid  done  prenondy,  and 
prevented  hie  troops  from  plnndering  the  country ; 
but  his  dress  gave  great  o^nce  to  the  citiscns,  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cknk 
of  various  colours,  and  abo  trowiers,  whidi  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians  People 
were  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  Salonina  riding 
aa  it  wen  in  state  upon  a  beaaUfiil  honey  and 
dresaed  in  purple. 

As  Placentia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  suceeoded  Galba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recroseed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinos  aod  C^s,  the  for^ 
mer  a  genenl  of  great  skill  and  nulitary  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plani  of  Caecina.  Anzioaa 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius  Valens,  who  was  advancing  vrith  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  sain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  aecordin^y  lain  an  ambash  at  a  plana 
called  Caatraom,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona;  bat 
his  pkns  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  soP- 
fered  a  signal  defeat.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  waa 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho^  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellios  in 
Italy,  The  unhappy  country,  however,  vras  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neitbw 
Cnlcina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  iHvserving  his 
popularity  with  thnn,  the  latter  because  he  hint- 
self  took  part  fn  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  poiaeseion  of  Rone,  Caedna  and 
Valens  were  advtoced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  lat  of  September,  a.  d.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
fovour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  waa  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  widi  Antonius  in  the  nei^btmrhood 
of  Verona,  and  miefat  with  hia  nnmooos  army 
have  easily  crashed  nim ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitelllus,  and  concerted  measures  tat 
that  purpose  with  Lucilins  Bassos,  wbo  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitel- 
lius's  fleet.  But  when  he  attempted  to  persosde 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  ulegiance  to  Ve>- 
pasian,  they  rose  against  bim  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An* 
tonius,  who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  when 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  rsingeb  Ahnaed 
at  the  nucesa  n  Antonius,  Ckeasa  waa  leleaaed 
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by  lii*  aoldicn,  and  sent  to  Antonitu  to  iiit«mde 
on  their  behal£  Antooiut  deapstched  Cieciiis  to 
Veapaaiui,  who  treated  him  witli  great  hononr. 
When  the  ii«wi  of  hia  treacfaeiy  nached  Rome,  he 

deprived  of  hie  eonnibib^  ud  Rovani 
liu  elected  in  hit  ktesd.  (T^  Hid.  L  52,  53,  61, 
«7— 70,  ii.  20—25,  80,  41—44,  71.  fi9, 100,  iu. 
13,  14,  31;  Dion  C««.  Ixv.  10, 14;  JowplkAJ. 
w.  11.  §  3.) 

NoUi^  more  is  heard  of  Owdna  tiO  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vei^anan  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  agauut  the  emperor,  and  was 
■lain,  by  order  of  Titui,  as  he  looe  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Can.  Ixri.  16 ;  Suet 
tU.  6.)  According  to  AnreUui  Victor  {EpiL  10), 
Caedna  was  jnit  to  death  by  Titna  becanae  be  ma- 
pected  him  of  intrigdng  with  hii  miitiw  Bonnie 

10.  LiciNiUB  Cakina,  a  aenator  attached  to 
Otho'a  party,  A.  D.  69  (Tac.  HiA.  ii.  53),  may  per- 
luqw  be  the  Licinim  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
lank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  ix.  18.  i.  76.) 

CAECl'NA.  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
Mtiriit  who  flonriahed  under  Arcadina  and  Hono- 
ritu.  Rntilint  NnmataaDua  inliia  Itinem7(i.599) 
addieaiei  a  certain  Decine,  •  man  of  alKtiai, 
whom  he  Btylea  "  Ludlli  nobile  pignua,"  and 
whoM  &ther  he  prononncec  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  TumuB  and  JuTenal.  Bnt  this  Decioi,  the 
■on,  ia  BDppowd  to  be  the  eame  person  with  the 
Decius,  ton  of  Albinni,  introduced  by  Macrobtoi 
as  conreising  with  Poitiimianui  {Sainm.  i  2, 
init.),  and  Decios  the  father  it  identified  with 
Caecina  Albinos,  represented  in  the  tame  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  at  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Anreliua  Symmaehni.  Moreorer,  it  is  maiutained 
that  the  elder  Dedns,  the  satirist,  is  th«  indiTidnal 
to  whom  tevml  of  the  epistles  of  Synmuchiis  an 
addretted  {Ep.  Tii  35~€5,  comp.  viii.  21),  that  be 
was  praefectus  uibi  ia  a.  d.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15.  s.  13 ;  Omter,  Chrp.  Itacr.  p.  cclxzzriL),  and 
that  from  the  bucccbs  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  Aorunca't  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Iinolitti  of  hit  day.  Hence  the  expreancn  **  Ln- 
olli  (LneiU)  nobile  pignut "  applied  to  hi*  ton,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  histmiana  tX  litentore 
who  have  tDclvdfld  a  laidUtu  or  iMoUbu  (compt 
fonnt  of  Zvetfuu)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  centoiy.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  i^nions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  LucilliDs,  and 
assigned  by  FaMdas  to  s  writer  who  liTod  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  ]»o- 
ductions  of  the  tobject  of  thia  article  (Fabric. 
Ba>l.  Orate.  roL  iL  p.719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  which  all  these  fiicta 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingenionaly  woven  by 
Wemtdorf^  but  in  many  placea  the  tissue  ia  too 
fiaii  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wemsdorff,  PtsH. 
ia(w.Afti.Tol.  iii.  p.  nii.,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [W.R.] 

a  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentalns  Spinther, 
the  younger,  ipokai  of  Ity  Cicen  in  B.  c  49.  (Cic. 
adAUAx.  II,  13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  iBeient  Italian  hen  of  Pne- 
noite.  The  account  whieh  Serrioa  {ad  Am.  viL 
678)  gives  of  bim  nnu  as  ft^ows  :  At  Fnenesto 
there  woe  ponrificea  and  dii  indigetea  as  well  aa 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  c^led 
indigetea  (the  common  readii^  ia  dU  inatead  of  m- 
d^/^ia,  bat  ia  evidently  wnmg)  who  had  a  riater. 
On  one  oeenidon,  iriiile  ahe  was  HtUng  by  the  fin 
of  the  baarth,  a  ipuk  M  into  hw  1^,  whoeby 


she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  ezpoaed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  in&nt  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  fay  maidens  who 
happmed  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
n^eh  be  bad  been  fimnd  led  to  hia  being  cons- 
dered  a  aon  of  Vulcan,  This  child  was  Caecnlns, 
who.  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  tune  aa  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
ndea  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Piae- 
neste.  He  inrited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  wen  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  dechuing  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  hj|  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vnkan  to  send  a  sign,  iriiereupon  the  whole 
aawmbly  waa  anmnnded  1^  a  brjg^t  tame.  Thia 
miracle  iodoced  the  peoi^e  to  rocogniie  him  as  the 
son  of  Volcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
snbatance  of  this  story  is  alto  given  by  Solinnt  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (nvf^^etet)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rom«  as  Larei  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  [wiestesa  eS  the  hearth. 
Caeculna,  too,  ia,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  becanae  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  heat^  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Gaecolos  with  kcJh  and 
ealao.  The  manner  in  which  Caoculua  obtains 
settlen  for  bk  new  tows  nsemUes  the  means  by 
which  Ronolus  contrived  to  ^  women  for  h^ 
Romans ;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exisU  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Serrina  Tollina.  This  reaemblanoe,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Serrina  Tnlltna  with 
Caia  Caedlia,  seem  to-indicata  that  Serrina  Tnllina 
was  the  representatiTe  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
at  Caeculus  was  at  Pneneste.  (Hartung,  Dm  Rdig. 
d.  Aom.  L  p.  88,  &C. ;  Khmaen,  Amen  «.  d,  Penai. 
p.  761,  Ac.)  [L,  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  snmame  v&  Ap,  Claudiua,  censor 
B.  c  312  and  consul  in  807  and  296.  His  life  ia 
related  nnder  CLAVDlua,  la  ho  ia  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  OENS,  plebeian,  A  person  of 
this  name  waa  a  tribune  of  the  pleba  as  early  as 
B,  a  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtahied 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedidua  Noctua,  in  b.  c. 
289.  The  <nly  cognomen  oeenzring  in  thia  gena 
is  NocTCA :  for  thoae  who  hsva  no  mmame,  sea 
Cabdicius.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  Uter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiiL  197,  ivi.  46), 

CAEDI'CIUS.  1,  L.  Cabdiciub,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c.  475,  bnu^t  to  trial  Sp.  Servilius 
Priscut  Stmctui,  the  consul  of  the  pre<«ding  year. 
(Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Cakdicius,  is  sud  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  &  a  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  tha  mght,  a  inperhuman  voice, 
eocomandiBg  him  to  inform  the  nagistntea  that 
the  Oasis  were  coming.  (Liv.  t.  32 ;  Pint,  Guk^. 
14;  Zonana,  Yii.  23.)  Thia  wpears  to  be  the 
same  Caedidns,  a  centurion,  who  waa  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romana  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  dettmctiDn  of  the  city  by  the  Oauls, 
B.  c,  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etnueana,  who  availed  titemsdvea  of  the  miafbr- 
tunea  of  die  Romans  to  phmdtt  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. After  this  be  pt^oiad  that  Gamillaaabonld 
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be  innted  to  become  thdr  geoeral,  and  accotding 
to  another  account  he  himaelf  carried  to  Camillua 
the  decree  of  the  ■nude  appointiiig  him  to  the  com* 
maud.  (Lit.  t.  45, 46 ;  Appdan,  Ckit.  5.) 

S.  C.  Gabdicius,  one  of  the  legate*  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papiriui  GuTBorf  command^  the  tavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Saninitei  in  &  c.  293. 
{Ur.  X.  40.) 

4.  Q.  CAVDsam  Q.  f.  Q.  n.,  coniul  b.  c.  256, 
died  in  hia  conaulship,  and  wu  incceeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atiliua  Regulus.  (FasL  Ci^) 

CAE'DIGUS,  two  ntythical  peraonages  in  Vir- 
gjl'i  Aeneid  (ix.  360,  z.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  <rf  ta  Etnucan  anqr*  vho  ii  nid  to  hftTe 
come  to  Bomf  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  IcingB,  and  to  have  lettled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  r-ii»lii>ii,  In  whose 
reign  however  he*  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  obaeirei.  {Ana.  iv.  65.)  Tadtus  himself 
places  hii  arriral  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nina  Priacns,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
nratilated  psinge  of  Featna  (a.  v.  Daatm  mam), 
in  which,  moreover,  Cades  and  Vibenna  are  spok^ 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
Mge  (fc  V.  CmUm  Mtmiit  Dionyuus  (ii.  36),  and 
Vam  {L.  L.  t.  46,  ed.  SlUUer),  atate  that  Cades 
came  to  Rcme  io  the  age  of  Romnlui  to  assist  him 
against  the  Salbines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  dlHera  conuderably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etnucan  account,  Serrius 
Tollins,  afterwaidi  kim  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  fidloww  of  Caele*  vTvenna,  whose  (brtunea  he 
ahared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tudfl  of  diaastera  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
Temains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
CaeHan  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  ia  probable  that  these  dif- 
iennt  acconnta  refer  to  two  diatinct  Etnucan 
migiariona  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  ia 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebohr, 
HuL  ofRotM,  vol  i  p.  381,  Acj  MiUltT,£biwbr, 
ToL  i.  p.  1 16,  &c.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
rrferred  to  by  Trebellius  Follio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

GAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divoiced  on  accotmt  of 
hanenneso.    (Plut  ShIL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
moiMiscripta  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occun  in  the  fonn  of 
Coeliua  or  Coiliua,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  £. 
Caeliut  Tax.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  the  names,  Coetius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caeciliu^  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etnucan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  tilt  the 
beginning  of  the  lint  century  B.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
a  a  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rurus :  the  other  cognomens 
an  peiBonal  sumamea,  diiefly  of  freednwn.  For 
those  without  a  snmante  see  CaBuits. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  CoeUomontanns), 
the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  Knnaaie  Tri- 


eMto*,  and  the  name  of  CaeUooontanns  was  un- 
doubtedly gjren  to  the  &inily  dwdling  on  the 
Coelian  hill,  to  diatinguidi  it  btm  otiun  ef  'Ska 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  ViRGiNiuB  Trkobtus  Cailiomontawob, 
coDBul  B.  c.  496  with  A  Poatumius  Albus  R^il- 
lenus,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
tho  battle  at  the  lake  R^Ohu  was  fonghu  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mune  acconnta,  Poatnmina  resigned 
the  consnlahip  becanae  be  anapected  lua  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Al- 
BINII8,  No.  l.J    (Lit.  iL  21;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A  ViRGiNtus  A.  p.  TaicosTus  Cabliomoh- 
TANua, called  by  Dionyuus  A.Viiginina  Momtmntt, 
consnl  &  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previoua  to  the 
aeeeuion  he  bad  marched  i^^st  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velittae.  He  u  mentioned  by 
Dionyains  aa  one  of  the  ten  esToys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  tba  pleba.  (Lit.  u.  88—30; 
Dionyt.  vi.  34,  4^  69 ;  Ascon.  n  ConeL  p.  76, 
ed.Orel!L) 

8.  A.  ViRciNiufl  A  F.  A.  N.  Tkicostos  Cab- 
LiOHONTANUa,  SOU  of  No.  2,coQaul  in469,  marched 
ogunat  die  Aequi,  whmn  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  vahmr  of  his  addiera,  thou^  hia  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  caisequenee  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Lit.  iL  68 ;  Dionya.  ix.  56 ;  Diod. 
jL  70.) 

4.  Sf.  ViaoiNiwB  A.  f,  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cab- 
UOHONTANUB,  soQ  of  No.  2,  consnl  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consoUiip  the  Indi  necnlarea  an  nid  to 
have  been  celeluated  the  second  time.  (Lit.  iiL 
31 ;  Dionya.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL  4 ;  Censor,  de  Die 
Nai.  17.) 

5.  T.  ViRQiNius  T.  f.  Tricostus  Gabuohon- 
TANUR,  consul  &  c  448.  (Ut.  iii.  65 1  Dionya. 
zi.  51  j  Diod.xiL27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COEXIUS.  1.  M.  Caxliuk, 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  die  tune  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Gate  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (OelL 
i.  15.) 

2.  L,  Caklius,  commanded  as  legate  in  lUyri- 
com  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  gatnaDoad  1^  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xUil  21.) 

3.  P-  CAU.IU8,  was  ^aced  in  the  commaiid  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  a  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Ginna's  anny,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petroniua, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  8  5.) 

4.  P.  Caelius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  jwecedin^ 
praetor  with  Verres,  B.  a  74.  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  i  BO.) 

B.  M.  Cablivs,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Vetres  took  away,  at  Lilybaenm,  aevenl  sHver 
vases.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  CHcero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  a.  c  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mendoned 
in  the  omdon  for  Flaecus,  b.  c;  B9,  (Cic  pro 
Flace.4.) 

6.  C.  Cablioh,  tribune  of  dte  plebi,  &  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  odleaguea  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  l^init  Osanr. 
(CaeL  <q>.CSe.ad  Fm.  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Gaklius,  a  friend  and  follower  «f  H.  An- 
toniiia,  attacked  by  Cicen.    ^PUl.  nii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Caklius,  on  unuer,  mth  whom  Cicero  had 
■ome  deelingi.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  zii.  5,  6,  TiL  3, 
ziii,  S.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATEK.  [Ahtifatbb.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.  [Anciira.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Auruunus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  [BALBmim.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [CuiuoK.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.  [PoLUa] 
CAELIUS  BOSCIUS.  [Rosciuii] 
CAELIUS  SABINUa  [SAUNim.] 
CAEUU8   HRBUANUS  SYMPOSIVS. 
[STHKMnm.] 
CAELIUS  VINICIANUa.  [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS,  th«  coDcnbine  of  Veipaaiaii,  wai  ori- 
ginallj  a  freedwomaa  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claadins.  After  the  death  of  hia  wife 
Ffatna  Domittlla,  Veapanan  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  aunoit  as  hit  l^d  wife.  She 
bad  reey  gnat  influence  with  VnpHiaD,  and  ac- 
quired immwiMi  wealth  from  the  preamta  pmented 
to  her  by  thota  who  wiihed  to  gain  the  &Tour  of 
the  emperor.  Donutian,  howera-,  treated  her  with 
ioiM  eoDta^    After  her  deatht  Veqauan  kept 
many  conoubmea  in  her  place.   (Dion  Can.  liri 
14;  SqbL         8,31,  Ami.  IS.) 
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H.  CAEPA'RIUS.  I.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  Idtium,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conapiiators,  who 
woB  to  induce  the  ihepherda  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  learing  Rotne  for  the 
puipoM  when  the  coatpiiaton  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  eacaped  from  the  city,  but  waa 
oTertaken  in  hia  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
coDunitted  to  the  cnstody  of  Cn.  Temtuia.  Ha 
waa  afterwards  executed  with  tha  other  coD^m- 
tora  fai  the  Tollianum,  b.  a  63.  (Cic.  m  Ori.  19. 
6;  Sail  Cbt  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  difiercnt  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cioen  in  b.  c.  46.  {Ad  Fam.  iz.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  bnthm,  contem- 
ponuiea  (S  the  ontor  Hwtennns,  obtained  tha 
quaestoithip,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trions  and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rode  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BntL  69,  pro 
ClvaO.  20, 21 ;  Juliua  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orolli ; 
QuintiL  IT.  2.  S  19,  tL  1.  f  41,  8.  |  89.) 

CAE'PIAS  waa,  aoeording  to  IHon  Caanos  (zIt. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavios,  afterwarda  the 
emperor  Aagustui.  This  cognomen,  howerer,  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writn,  nw  erra  by 
Dion  Caaaiua  himself  hi  any  other  passage. 

CAETIO,  th«  name  of  a  patddan  fcnuly  of 
the  Serrilin  gem. 


SmKA  CASPtONra. 


1.  Cn.  Serrilina  Cae^o,  Cofc  b.  c  258w 
%  Cn.  Sarrilini  Ch^  Cos.  k  c  SOS. 
&  Cn.  Sarrilini  Caairfa,  Coi.  b.  c.  169. 


4.  Q.  lUnna  Maxinma 
SaniliBDia,  Cos.  143. 


3.  Cn.  Servflina  Caej^ 

Cos.  &a  141,  Cena.  b.c.  135. 


6.  Q.  SwriUuB  Caepiay 
Coi.&C.I40. 

7.  Q-  SarrJina  CHpio, 
Coa.  BicL  106. 


8.  Q.  Senihaa  Cn^o,  To- 
hwn  Militam,  &C.  72. 


8.  Q.  SerriUos  Caepio,  Quaett  B.-a  100, 
matriad  Livia,  the  nalet  of  M.  Idfius  Dmaua. 


12.  Q.  Sernllus  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caeaar.  The  Km  of  No.  10, 
bat  adopted  by  Now  9. 
[Bhotds,  No.  21,] 

1.  Ch.  Ssamiua  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabfki^  consul 
B.  c.  253,  in  Hit  fint  Punk  nilBd  widi  hia 
fnlloipr.  C.  Sempronina  Bbeaoa,  to  the  coast  6t 
Africa.  For  an  accoont  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabsus,  No.  I. 

2.  Cn,  SxRTiLros  Cn,  f.  Cn.  n,  Cabpio,  waa 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  Mo.  1.  He 
waa  dected  pontiff  in  the  |dace  of  C.  Fapirius  Maao, 
&  c  818 !  cumla  nedile  in  207,  when  ho  o^bnUed 
Ibe  Boimn  ^amaa  three  times;  paetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  citf  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  208.  In  bis  consulship  he  had  Bntttii  assigned 
to  him  M  hk  prorinee,  and  he  waa  the  hat  Rmnan 
ganndiriw  m«btirithHanniWinItd7.  The 


10^  SarfihB,  nuiied 
M.  Jnnina  Bratos. 
[BBOTin,No.2(k] 


U.  Serriliat  married 
L.  LididKa  Lacullos, 
Cos.  B.C.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbonrimod  of 
Crotona,  but  no  partienlRn  of  it  an  pnserred. 
When  Hanmbd  quitted  Italy,  Caep>  paaaed  otar 
into  SicQy,  with  the  intention  of  croasing  from 
thence  to  AMca.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  conaol  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictatm,  P,  Sulincius 
Oalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  B.C.  192, 
CaeiHo  was  sent  with  other  l^tea  into  Greece,  to 
eneoorage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Lit.  zzt,  2,  zzriii.  10,  88,  46,  xziz.  98, 
zxz,  1, 19. 24,  zzzT.  23,  zli.  26.) 
8.  Ck.  Sbbtiudi  Cm.  f.  Ch,  r.  Cabtk),  rat  of 
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No.  2  (Lir.  xlL  26)  cmule  sedils  B.  c.  179,  when 
be  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigiei  which  had  occurred ;  and  praetor 
B.C  174,  wbui  he  obtaioed  the  proTinec  <^  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy*  lie  was  one  vt 
the  ambeandon  Mit  into  Maoedwiia  to  renoaaee 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Penena ;  and  he  was  con- 
■nl  in  169  with  Q.  Mudns  PhiUppu.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  hit  coUeague  had  Macedonia  aa  his 
province.  (Liv.  zL  59,  xli.  26,  zlii.  25,  zliti  18, 
14,  17 ;  Cic  Bivt.  20,  de  &nect.  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximub  SutviuAifUH,  aon  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  B.  c  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius Mazimoi.  [Maxjh us.] 

6.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  t.  Cn.  n.  Cabpk),  aon  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  b.  c.  1 41  (Cic  ad  AU.  ziL  5,  (fs 
Fiiu  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  cenaorahip 
one  of  the  aqnaedncti,  the  Aqua  TeptUa,  for  sup- 
ping Rome  with  watery  waa  eonatrueted.  {Fnir 
tin.  d»  Aqmd.  8 ;  Cic.  Kerr.  L  55 ;  ValL  PiL  iL 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Sxrvilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  aon  of 
No.  3,  conaul  a.  c  140  with  C  LoeUoa  (dcBnO. 
43;  Obaeqn.  82%  nocseded  hia  hnther,  Q.  Fabius 
Uuinma  Serrilianns,  in  tbe  condnet  vt  the  war 
agunat  Viriathus  in  LnaitaniL  Hia  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Vinathna,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  aenate ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  nn&younbie  to  the 
intereata  of  Ktune,  petauaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  iignn  Viriathnii  aa  6r  as  he  could, 
aecietly,  and  finally  to  dedare  open  war  againat 
him.  HernqxHi,  Viriathua  aent  two  of  his  most 
fiuthfol  frienu  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  petinaded  than,  by  {Hmniaea  and  great 
rewuda,  to  aawiiifiate  their  master,  Aooordingly, 
on  their  ntiim  to  their  own  par^,  they  murdered 
Viriathua  while  he  ww  aakep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  mnrder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathua  with  great  magnificence, 
his  aoldien  elected  Tantalna  aa  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  e^editian  agafaiat  Sagnntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  ernned  the  Baetis,  closely 
puraoed  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  nis  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  aims, 
but  assigned  than  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  mi^t  not  torn  robbers  &om  want  of  the  ne- 
eeanrioaof  life.  (Apirian,  iftp.  70,  75,  76;  Liv. 
EpiL  54 ;  Flor.  fi.  17;  Entrop.  ir.  16 ;  Oroa.  t.  4 ; 
Veil  Pat  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  iz.  6.  {  4 ;  Anrel.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  IIL7\;  Diod. zzzil  EcL  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  sotdiera  with  great  crudty  and  aererity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  seariy 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fr^.  Izziii.  p.  35,  ed.  Rmmar.) 

two  hut-mentioned  brothers.  Nob.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  (BmL  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  asusted  their  clients 
much  by  their  adviee  and  <»at«y,  bat  still  more 
Vy  thdr  anthori^  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witneaiea  ^mnat  Q.  Pompeins.  (VaL  Maz.  riii. 
5.  $1;  Cic^;>n>J^7.} 

7.  Q.  Ssaviutrs  Q.  r.  Cn.  v.  Cupio,  aon  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  about  b.  a  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  ^win,  as  vre  leam  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumiAed  over  the 
liuaitanianm  as  pn^metor,  in  b.c  108.  His  tri- 
umph ia  nentioMd  by  Valeiiu  Maxim  us  (vi  9. 
S 19)  {  bnt  Sntmpitu  (»•  37)  u  the  oily  writer. 


aa  &r  aa  we  8R  aware,  who  refers  to  his  vietorie* 
in  Lusitanio.  He  was  consul,  b.  c  106,  with  C 
Atilius  Serranua,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  jndiciR  to  the  senatoia,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Sempranin  lex  of  C.  Oiacchwk 
That  this  waa  the  object  «f  Gaepio's  law,  spears 
tolerably  certain  &nn  a  passage  of  Tadtas  (^na. 
zii.  60);  though  many  modem  vrritets  have  infer- 
red, from  Johns  Obeeqnens  (c.  101),  that  his  law 
opetied  Uie  judicia  to  the  aeimte  and  the  equitea  in 
common.  It  seems,  howevw,  that  this  kw  waa 
repealed  shmtly  afterwards. 

Aa  the  Cindri  and  Teatones  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Oallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  The  inhabitants  of  Toloaa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectoaagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
u  it  waa  <«e  of  the  moot  wealthy  d&a  in  those 
districts,  and  posaeaaed  a  tonple  which  wta  cele- 
brated tor  its  immense  treosurea,  Caefrio  eageriy 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  whidi  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  pltuda- 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thoa  acquired  was  enormous ;  but  he  waa  thought 
to  have  paid  far  it  deady,  aa  the  ■nbaaqoent  de- 
Btructioa  of  hia  aimj  and  hia  own  nnhappy  fete 
were  re^rded  as  a  divine  poiuidiment  for  lua  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  **Aunun 
Tolosanum  babet."  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Froff.  zcviL  p^  41 ;  Gell.  iii.  9 ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3; 
Oroa.  V.  15.)  He  waa  continued  in  hia  command 
in  Oanl  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  105),  in  which 
some  writers  place  the  sack  Tdosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  strong^  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  with  nnoUier  erasuUr  army  into  Qallia  Nai^ 
bonensis.  As  however  Caeiao  and  Mallius  eonld 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  weat,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  afterwards, 
M.  Aiuetiua  Scanrus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  fotcea  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  cuna,  bat  afiervrards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
ddeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  howevn,  he 
would  hold  no  commnnication  with  him;  he  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  be  might  have  an 
oj)p«tunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself^  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consd  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  jonctnra,  with  such  a  fbrmiddile  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Rtonan  generals :  their  discoid 
waa  fstaL  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  hii 
forces  with  those  of  Mallina.  But  this  did  not 
mend  natters.  The  discord  of  Malliua  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  i^pear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  aa  Florua  speaks  cdT  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  aa  two  aeparata  events.  But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  oTaqantely,  the  result 
was  the  laote.  Both  amuea  were  utterly  defeated ; 
80,000  aoldiers  and  40,000  camp-follo  wen  perished; 
only  ten  men  aro  said  to  have  esci^»ed  the  ^ughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  snslautd ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  h^pened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  caleitdaz.  (Dion 
CBBa.i^zeviiLxciz.m.41,42;  UT.jEUt67; 
Oroa.  T.  I6i  SalL  Jwg.  114;  Flot  iU.  8]  Tic 
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CMw.  87;  VdL  Fkt  n.  13t  VaL  Hu.  it.  7.  $3; 
Plat.  S^.  \9y  Sartor.  3,  ImoJL  27.) 

Cmsfio  inrrired  the  battle,  bat  was  deprived  of 
the  iaqmium  by  the  people.  Ten  yean  aRerwards 
(b.  c  95)  be  ms  bnmght  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C  Nottiunu  OS  account  of  faia  miscondact  in  thia 
war,  and  atUH»gfa  ha  waa  deCanded  1^  the  oiator 
L.  Liciniaa  Cnuana,  who  was  oonml  in  that  year 
(Cie.  Brat.  44],  and  by  many  othen  of  the  Ro- 
man aristoemcy,  he  waa  condemned  and  his  pn>> 
petty  conibcated.  He  himwlf  waa  eaat  intopriion, 
where  according  to  one  aeconnt  ha  died.  Mid  hi* 
body,  aiBBgled  by  the  coaunm  executioner,  wa* 
afterwazds  eipoaed  to  riev  on  the  Geaionian  itepi. 
(VaL  Max.  ti  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  leceiTed  account,  he  eicaped  from 
priaon  through  the  aaaiatance  of  the  tribune  L. 
AmiatiuB  ReginuB,  and  Uved  in  exile  at  Smyrna, 
(VaL  Max.  nr.  7.  |  3 ;  Oe.  jm  BaBi.  11.) 

8.  Q.  SnviLirs  CixnOy  qnaeabir  nnanna  in 
B.  a  100.  He  ma^  have  been  the  eon  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  latter  u  all  probability  obtained  the 
cannilahip  at  the  usual  nge,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  aon  old  enough  to  obtain  the  qnaeatonhip 
ux  yeara  afterwaida.  In  hia  qnaeatonhip  Caepio 
oppoaed  the  lex  frementaria  of  the  trihune  I<. 
&tnniinui,  and  when  SatBinintia  maiated  upon  put- 
ting the  hw  to  the  Tote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
ni  £u  coUeagoes,  Caepio  intemipted  the  voting  by 
fbrce  of  anna,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (md^ntei),  and  it  was  perh^M  upon  this 
occasion  tut  T.  BetndDS  Banna  qxrice  against 
him.  The  <nation  of  Caepio  in  r^ly  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelins  Pnieconinns  Sulo,  who  com- 
posed onuions  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  (Auct.  ad  Hemm, 
L  12;  CicBnrf.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  b.  c  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  m  (i{>poBition  to  the  lex  jodiaaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Lirius  Drusna,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusos  bad  formerly  been 
very  intimate  fiiends,  and  had  exchanged  mat^ 
riagea,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepo  had  married  a  uster  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 
it  The  enmity  between  the  brathers-iD-law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  Indding  for 
a  ling  at  a  public  anctiDn  (PlitL  H.  AT.  xxxiiL  1. 
s.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  moat  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  armiea.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Ca^io  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
gniahed  leaden  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilins  Scaunu 
of  extortion  {npehudaa),  utd  L.  Marrins  Philip- 
pas,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (omMtu).  Both  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  &iled,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  aceuaing 
Caepio  hinuelt  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  nx.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
Flor.  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xtriu.  9.  a.  41 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom,  46,  BmL  62,  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascim.  in 
Scmr.  p.  21,  ed.  OreUi)  The  assasnnation  of 
Drusua  shwtly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.  (And.  VicL  de  Fir.  10. 66.) 

On  tke  bradting  ont  of  ^  wcul  war  in  tba 


Ibllowing  year,  B.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  aocnsod  hia 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  whidi  had  been  passed  to  brin^  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  caiuing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic  pn>  Seawr.  1 ;  Ascon. » 
Sewtr.  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  vrikicb  he  served  as  the  Imte  of  the  conral 
P.  RatUina  Lnpns,  ind  upon  ue  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  anny.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  waa  afterwarda  de- 
coyed into  an  ambuBb  by  Pompaedins,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy^s  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (b.  c.  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i  40,  44 ;  Liv.  J^iiL  73.) 

9.  Q.  SxRviLiUB  Caepio,  son  of  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacns, 
B.  a  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwaids  at  Aenm  in 
Thraoe,  on  his  iwd  to  Ana.  He  is  oiled  the 
brotherof  CaloUtieenna,  becaase  hia  nwther  Livia 
had  been  named  pnrioaalr  to  H.  Poirins  Cato^ 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Utiotaiaia.  (Plot  CaL 
Mm.  8,  11.) 

10.  II.  SzItVlLlAX,  [SutVILIA.] 

12.  Q.  Sbrviliuh  Camho  Bbotus.  [Brutus, 
Na  21.] 

13.  Cn.  SnviLiDS  Caspio,  the  father  of  8er> 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudina,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  waa  is  uncertain.    (Cic  ad  Att.  xli.  20.) 

14.  SxRViLiua  Caxpio,  was  one  of  Caenr's 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c  59)  sgainst  Bi- 
bnlus.  He  bad  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Jnlia,  but  was  eUiged  to  ^ive  her  up  in  bvour 
ofPempey.  As  a  eompensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey^  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  a  iL  14 ;  Suet.  (km.  21;  Plut.  Vae*. 
14,  Pomp.  47  i  comp.  IMm  Cass.  xxxviiL  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Hufow 
against  Augustus  in  a  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  {ratgutai)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  ids  absence,  aa  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortiy  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat  iL  91 ;  SneL  Avg. 
19,  Tib.  8;  Senee.  de  Clem.  9,  ds  BrmiL  VU.  5.) 

CAETIO  CRlSPl'NUS,qDaeator  in  Bithynia, 
accBsed  Giaoius  Maicellus,  tiie  govunor  ot  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  slate  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Amt.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  aa 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/T.  N,  zxL  4. 

a.  10),  who  lived  in  the  nngn  of  Tiberias,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  worit  en  botai^. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  ^ 
Cicero,  who  waa  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Ciceio  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died hia  [Mosopbieal  writings  with  great  seal. 
She  was  a  wonan  «f  emaideiaUe  property,  and 
had  large  posseaiiona  in  Ana.  These  estates  and 
their  proeuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 

b.  c  46,  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilins.  Cicero,  in  his  rwommendatorj 
letta,  qieaks  of  her  as  an  intamata  friend,  thou^ 
on  odier  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  snea  at  her.  {Ad.  AtL  xiL  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  chaigea  Cicero 
with  having,  jn  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
ftr  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
tiie  wly  &rtB  whiw  are  attested  bqrond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicno  intimate  with  her  dnring  the 
ktter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  hii  ad- 
dressed  to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Qninti- 
liu.  (Ti3.glI2.)  The  chaq:e  <tf  Calniu  would 
acquire  sonw  additiaiial  wn^t,  h  were  c«tam 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Aoaoniiu  the  name  Cieav 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  m  praeoepli§ 
onutilna  eatan  Mveriiattm,  m  tpUalk  ad  CaereUiam 
mbene  petulaniiam.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patridaii  family  oi  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  ooe  of  the  most  andeot  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  ita  oigin  to  Inlns, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Jclu  Qsns.]  It  is  un- 
certun  which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  snmame  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  B.  a 
208.  The  ori^n  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain, 
SpBrtianus,  in  his  Dfe  of  Aelius  Verus  (c.  2],  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  reflecting  its  origin : 
1  .That  the  word  signified  an  ele^UDt  in  thelaogoage 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 
2.  That  it  was  giyen  to  one  of  the  Jnlii  became 
he  had  bau  cut  (eosMi)  out  of  hit  motlwr!i  vomb 
after  her  death ;  or  8,  Became  he  had  been  bwn 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hur  (caa$ariei)  on  bis 
head  i  or  4.  Becanse  he  had  azure-coloured  (ooent) 
eyes  of  an  almost  sitpematural  kind.  Of  Uiese  o|n- 
nions  the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festns  v. 
Caeaar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Ciusar 
and  eaaarim  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  ItSta,  **  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  aooudaoce 
with  the  Roman  ciubsn  for  a  snmame  to  be  given  to 
an  individiial  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  penonal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  toems  to 
have  been  the  most  pc^dar  one  with  the  ancient 
miteia  (Serr.  ad  Virg,  Amt.  i  290 ;  PUn.  H.  N. 


viL  7.  s.  9;  Si^.  1.  §  62;  Zonae  x.  II),  arose 
without  doubt  from  a  &]se  etymolc^.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  waa  the  one  ad<^ted, 
says  SpartiaDU  {L«.),  the  most  ieamed  nun,  it 
ia  impoasiUe  to  ^^nm  it  dnidiitol  j;  as  wa  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Momh  language : 
but  it  has  no  inhenot  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  {L  c)  is  undoubtedly  fidse, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  thne  were  sereml  of  the 
Julii  wiUi  this  name  before  his  ^aat. 

An  inqniy  into  the  etyraobgy  of  thia  nana  ii 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — ^^clarom  et  duiatumm  com 
aetemitate  anndi  nomen."  (^Mrt.  AeL  Ver.  1.) 
It  waa  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  eonttnoed 
to  be  used  by  Caligah^  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar*s  family;  bnt  though  the  family  became 
extinet  with  Nod,  moeceding  emperof*  stall  re- 
tained it  aa  part  of  their  titles  and  it  was  the 
practiea  to  pnfix  it  to  thor  own  name,  aa  for  in- 
stance, Ifftperator  Cottar  Ihmiiiamiu  Avguthu. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelia*  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  frvm  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  AvffiutM  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  U  Omar  was 
also  granted  to  the  aeoaid  pmon  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  thrcoe. 

In  the  fblloinng  stemma  the  connexiou  of  the 
earlier  members  (rf  the  family  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjecturaL  A  full  acoonnt  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  Dm- 
sunn's  OmckidUe  Remu,  toL  iii.  p.  113,  Ac 


Stxhiu.  Caxsakdii. 

1.  Sex.  Julius  Caenr,  Pr.  a.  c  308. 

2.  L.  Juliua  Caesar. 

 !  


3.  L.  Juliua  Cbeaar,  Pr.  b.  c.  183.  4.  Sex.  Jnlioi  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil  &  c  181. 

S.  L.  Jnliu  Caeaaz,  P&  B.  c.  166.  6.  Sex.  Jnlios  Caesar,  Cos.  &  c.  167. 


7.  Sax.  Jolioa  Gaeaar,  Pr.  B.  c.  123.  8.  L.  Jnlina  Caenr,  mamed  Fc^Dia. 


9.  L.  Julias  Caesar,  Cos.  B.  c.  90,  10.  a  JolinsCaeNr  SteaboVi^ieiis, 

Cena.  bl  a  89,  named  Fnlvia.  Aad.  car.  a.  a  80. 


11.  L.  Juliua  Caesar,  12.  Jnlia,  nairied 
Cos.  a  c.  64.  1.  M.  Anton  ins, 

j  8.  P.  Lantnhia. 

18.  L.  Jnbna  Caeaar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


14.  a  JnUnaCaaw,  the  gnadfitfher  of  Oa  Rotator, 
nariied  Mama. 

 !  

15.  C.  JoHw  cLor,  Fir.,  DMnied  16.  Jnlia,  snzied  17.  Sat  Jiliiu  Camr, 

Amdia.  C.  Ibrina.  Coa.  &  c.  91. 
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18.  G.  Jduus  Camah, 
tbe  dictator,  married 
1.  ComtiB. 
a.  CMneHa. 
S.  Porapeia. 
4.  Cal^umia. 


19.  Jnlia  major,  20.  Julia  minor, 
married  married  M. 

1.  U  Pinariiu.  Atiiu  Belbai. 

3.  Q.  Pedina. 


21.  Julia,  miztied 
Cn.  PonpeiDi. 


22.  CMnrioD,awHi 


1.  Sbx.  JtnjDi  Cabub,  pnetoi  b.  c.  208, 
obtaiiMd  the  pminn  of  Sadij.  On  hii  ntnm  ha 
«u  one  of  the  iialia—ilwi  anit  to  the  conidl  T. 
Quinctioa  Criapmu,  aSta  the  death  of  iha  other 
coma],  Mareellaa,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  hbnaelf  eome  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.   (Lir.  xxriL  21,  22, 28.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Camak,  gisod&thei  of  No.  6,  ai 
iro  leam  fnm  the  C^toliae  Fkati. 

3.  L.  Juuira  (Camab),  jnbMj  ton  of  No.  2, 
piaetw  &  c-  183,  had  the  pnmnce  of  Oallia  Civ 
alpina,  and  woa  commaaded  to  prevent  the  Trm»- 
al^ne  Gaols,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  fm  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aquileia,  whidi  Aejr  had  com- 
menced, (liv.  mil.  45.) 

4.  Sms.  Juuua  Cauab,  prohahly  ton  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  nldien,  B.C.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconiul  L.  Aonilini  Poullaa,  In  170  he 
was  sent,  aa  a  l^ate,  with  C.  Sempronini  Blaesns 
to  leatore  Abdeta  to  Ubraty.  (lir.  xL  27,  xliii  4.) 

5.  L.  JoLiDi  (CASSARh  pobably  son  of  No.  8, 
praetor  &  c.  16&  (Liv.  ^v.  44.) 

6.  Su.  JuuvB  Sax.  r.  L.  h.  Caxsab,  cnnde 
aedile  B.  c  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunctioD  with  his 
coUeagne  Cn.  Coraelins  Polabella,  the  Hecjra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  game*.  (Titnl.  Hecjrr. 
Ter.)  He  was  ccniul  in  157  with  L.  Anielina 
Orestes.  (nin.jEr.^.zxziii.  8. 1. 17;  Polyb-xxxiL 
20 ;  Fast  CqiL) 

7.  Sbz.  Juut»CAiaAa,pnboUyaoBof  No.6, 
pcaator  urban  as  in  bl  a  123.  ((^  pro  Dom.  53 ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  IS.) 

8.  Ii.  Juuus  CAsaAR,  son  of  No.  6,  and  hther 
of  No.  9  ([Post.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  bad 
been  neriovdy  maxned  to  Q>  Catuns. 

S.  ii.  JnuoB  Ife  r.  Sax.  v.  Casuii,  called 
enoaeooaly  by  Appian,  Sex.  Jnlius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  b.  c  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Sodal  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassns,  P.  Leutulus,  T.  Di- 
diui,  and  M.  Marcellus.  Ho  commenced  the  cam- 
pugn  by  otta^ing  the  Samnitei,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  VettinB  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeaer- 
sia,  which  still  remained  &ithfiil  to  the  Bomans. 
Having,  howerer,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Nnmidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
£sce  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Aoerrae  in  Cuopania,  which  was  beueged  by  the 
encoiy.  Here  a  great  nnmber  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caenr,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa  Encouraged 
by  this  defectian,  Pt^us  Motulus,  the  general 
the  enen^t  uoeeaded  to  attadc  Caesar's  camp,  but 
ma  mnted  iritk  a  loai  of  6000  man.   Thia  vie- 


S3.  Sax.  Jnlina  Caesar, 
mam.  (^uirin. 

24.  Sex.  Jnlins  CacMT, 
died  B.  c.  46. 

Scanaed  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  dtiaens 
aiida  the  Buhtaiy  cloaks  (stm),  which  they 
had  aasmed  st  the  beginning  ^  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  omtnry,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerroe 
almost  immediately  afterwords,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  bera  defeated  and  sUin  in 
battle  I^Vettins  Cato;  and  Caesar  himseU;  whik 
maiehing  to  Acenae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marios  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i 
40—42,  45;  VeO.  Pat  ii.  15;  Lir.  73; 
Plin.tf,JV.  iL29.  S.30;  Obaequ.cll5;  Cicds 
Dh.  L%  pro  Pont.  15,  pro  Piano.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  %  12;  OnM.  v.  16.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri. 
dates,  and  ap^hension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  CsMor  to  l^ng  fwward  a  low  for  granting 
the  dtizNuhip  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  whim 
had  remained  UthfoL  (£m  JvUa  ds  CMtaU.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  bbtc  contained  a  pronaion, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  ^  accept- 
ing what  was  oSered  them ;  and  many  prefened 
their  origiDol  condition  as  federate  states  to  incni^ 
ring  the  oUigations  and  re^KmsilAlities  of  Romsn 
dtiEens.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8 ;  VdL  Pat  ii.  16 ; 
GelL  iT.  4.) 

In  the  Sowing  year,  b,  c.  89,  Caesar's  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  guned  a  condderable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  beuege  Ascolom,  beCbie  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  dearly  a  mistake :  he 
probaUy  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  CMise- 
quence  of  sertons  iQncss,  and  was  snceeeded  in  the 
ccnnmand  by  C.  Baebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Lidnios  Crasius  (Cic.  proArdL 
5 ;  Pun.  H.  A\  xiiL  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Festus, 
>.  e.  B^erri)y  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
efiect  his  own  law  and  that  of  SUranvs  and  Caxbo, 
paasad  in  this  year,  for  eonfiarrina  the  dtiaenship 
upon  aome  of  the  otiier  Italian  slues.  Theae  dti- 
sens  were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  whidi 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  onea.  (A^ 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  49 ;  VeU.  Pat  ii  20.) 

On  the  bfcaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  b.  a  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  hia  brother  Coins,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marias  and  Cituia,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Ap^an,  B.  C.  i  72 ;  Flor.  iiL  21.  g  14 ;  Ascon. 
m&attr.p.24,ed.Orem;  Val.Max.ix.2.|2;  Cic. 
de  Orai.  iil  3,  T^ueul,  v.  19.) 

10.  C  JvLiua  L.  F.  Sbx.  n.  Camak  Sthabo 
Tonann  [aaif.Ge.mLxi.Bi  Varro^AiLL 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xriL  S.  i.  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
and  bnrther  t£  No,  9,  He  commencsd  hu  public 
cueer  is  a  c.  103,  when  rtill  young,  by  Bcnniiig 
T.  Albucius,  who  bad  been  pnetor  in  Sicily,  « 
extortion  {npetimdae)  in  that  prannce :  On.  Pont- 
peius  Stnbo,  who  nad  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
diu,  wished  to  condact  the  proaecation,  but  was 
oUiged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albudna  wa«  con- 
demned,  and  the  q)eech  which  Caenr  deUreied  on 
tlda  oecuion  waa  much  admired,  and  waa  after- 
warda  doaely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabella. 
(Suet  Caa.  £fi.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
Mowing  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
tn  are  ton,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribnneship 
of  C.  Cuui,  wUdi  we  know  waa  in  the  year  90, 
In  B.  c  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, withont  having  been  praetor,  and  was  stron^y 
supported  by  the  aristooaty,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  pqnUar  party.  This  contest  waa, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  ststee,  one  of  the  immediaU 
cause*  vt  the  ciril  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  pleba, 
P.  Snl^cinB  and  P.  Antistins,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
witiiout  a  Tiolation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persBTeted  in  ^te  <£  their  (mpostlion,  the  tri- 
buoei  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  dectim.  I^ortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entned 
Bome^  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  bnt  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  proaa- 
cnte  the  war  agaiiist  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  poasessioa  of  the  city  (a>  c,  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  pat  to  death,'  tt^ther  with  hie  bro- 
ther Loans.  It  may  be  added,  that  C  Caenr  was 
a  membn  of  the  colkge  of  pontifb. 

C.  Qwsar  was  iMuded  as  one  of  tho  ehief  raa- 
ton  and  poets  (tf  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cieero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  "De  Oiatore."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesai'a  oiafany,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  hia  oontempmries ;  bnt  he  was  defident 
in  power  and  enosy.  His  tragediea  were  diatin- 
gnished  by  ease  and  polish,  though  maiked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  ctmtempoiary 
Accius  i^pears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
MaximuB  (iii.  ?■  §  1 1 },  to  hare  regarded  Caesar^ 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  bis  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  ttagediea  are  preserved,  the  **Adrastns" 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OnonuuL  TvO,  ii.  p.  30t, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  OelL 
iv.  6  i  Appian,  B.  C.  i  72 ;  VaL  Max,  t.  3.  §  3 ; 
Suet.  CaL  60 ;  Veil  Pab  ii  9.  §  2.  The  fragmenU 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  Orat  Roman. 
Fragm,  p.  330,  &c  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Du  GriediiKhm  Tragodiai,  p.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  Lai.  Rel.  p.  127.) 

11.  L.  Julius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M,  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  oonsul  &  c.  64  with  C.  Mucius 
Fignlus,  and  belonged,  like  his  &tlm,  to  die  aria- 
tocratical  party.  In  tht  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
B,  a  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Carilina- 
rian  conqdntora,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulns  Sua.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulshqi  withovt  gMng  to  any  province.  In  b.c. 
£2,  we  find  him  in  (nnl,  u  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wardathe^ctahtr.  Here  he  rtouined  till  the  break- 


ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  bat  it  would  appear  tiiat  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continuad  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  dty  in  47 
by  his  nephew  H.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
Wve  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  l^ons  in 
Ibdy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  anffident  enet;^  to  keep 
the  tmbulent  ^nta  at  Reme  in  order :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictatw  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  &r  aa  possible,  though  he 
rather  bvoued  the  party  <^  the  con^iratois  tiian 
that  vt  Antony.  He  retired  &nn  Bmie  aoon  after 
this  event,  and  wpaA  some  time  at  NeuoUs,  n^iere 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  b^^nning  of  May,  dange- 
rously iU.  From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  hia  seat  in  the  senate,  dther  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  CScero  at  NeapdiB  hia  approba- 
tion of  DoUbella'S  oppontioa  to  hia  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mn- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  pn^Kisal  of  I* 
Caesar,  in  B.  c.  43;  that  the  agrarian  law  of  As- 
tony  vras  repealed ;  but  he  oppcised  the  wiahea  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  par^,  who  deured  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  propoution  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  called  a  tumult,"  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  sunt,  he  propoeed  that 
P.  Snlpidna,  and  not  C  Caidua  w  the  consols 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  vrished,  should  be  entnsted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabella.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  sadi  extremities  as  to  predude 
all  hopes  of  recondliation ;  bat,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  waa  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  &voar  of  dedniag 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
Tear,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  prosciiptian ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  waa  put  down  by  bis  own  undo.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  uster,  Julia,  who  vrith 
Bome  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  sml 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  bis  family  connexions 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  OnotmuL  7WL 
ii.  p.  814 ;  SalL  Cat  I7i  Kon  Cass.  xxxviL  fi,  10; 
Caea.  A  G.  vii.  65,  A  C.  L  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  SO, 
xlvii.  6,  8 ;  Appian,  A  G  iv.  12,  37 ;  PhiL  AmL 
19,  Cie.  iS;  Liv.  ^nHW;  VdL  Ad.  iL  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daushter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

13.  L.JuuusL.r.LbH.CAiSAB,M»iofNo.l], 
with  whom  he  is  sonetimea  confbnnded  hj  OMdem 
writers,  thouj^  he  is  vsually  distingiUBned  ftom 
his  btber  by  the  addition  to  his  name  <£filia»  or 
adoUioeii*.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war 
in  B.  a  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peiira  party,  although  hia  fiither  waa  CaesarV 
UgHt.  It  vras  proMily  tm  tbia  nason,  and  on 
aocount  of  hia  family  connexion  with  Cwmr, 
that  Pon^ey  sent  him  with-the  pnetor  Boadw  to 
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Caesar,  wlio  wu  then  at  Arimiinim,  with  tome 
pnqxwaU  for  peace.  AUhoogk  theae  did  not  amount 
to  mw^  Cmht  availed  Umnlf  the  o^rta- 
nity  to  lend  back  bj  L.  Caemr  tha  tenna  on  iriiich 
be  vonld  withdraw  fimn  Italf.  Cicero  saw  L. 
Okmx  at  Mintumae  on  hia  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  be  wu  jealous  at  not  baring  been 
employed  himaelf,  or  for  tome  other  reason,  be 
apMks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Luciui,  and 
cylh  him  a  bundle  of  looee  Ixoom-stidu  (aoopas 
wfrtie).  Pompey  sent  1^  back  agwn  to  the 
enemy  wi^i  fresh  ^ponls,  but  the  n(f[otiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caea.B.C.  i.  8, 
9, 10 ;  Cic     ^ rii.  13, 14, 1 6 ;  Dion Caaa.xli.5.) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (&c49),L.Cas' 
■ar  repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  comiDaiid  of 
Clnpek  sntmsted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  apiffoacb  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  ta^  force  to  oppose  tbe  Pompeian 
party.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii  28 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar serring  as  proqnaestor  to  Cato  in  UUcl  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  hia  son  to  his 
care,  he  peiraaded  the  inhalntants  of  Utica  to  snr- 
icndier  t^  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  tbem- 
seWee  upon  his  mercy.  Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtios,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  hia  ordn.  It  b  certain 
^t  be  was  mmdered  shortly  afterwards;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  sach  an 
act  wonld  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar^ 
usual  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance. He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
tbe  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  axospe- 
lated  ^unst  him  by  tbe  drcnmstanee  mentioned 
by  Saetoniua  (Hirt  B.  AJr.  88,  89;  FluL  CUL 
A/ui.  66 ;  Cic  Fcm,  iz.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  zliii. 
12  ;  Saet.  Com.  75.) 

14.  C.  JcuvB  Caisae,  tbe  gtand&ther  of  the 
dictatw,  as  we  leani  from  Uie  FastL  Itisqcutenn' 
certain  who  the  father  of  this  Cuus  was.  Drumann 
cinjsctwns,  that  his  father  nay  have  been  a  son  (rf 
No.  4  and  a  bnther  of  No.  6,  and  perii^  the 
C  JnliuB,  tbe  senator,  who  is  said  to  bsTe  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  &  c.  143.  (Liv. 
EfA,  58.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  gnnd- 
iaCoxx  of  the  dictator,  except  Uiat  he  married  Mar- 
da,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  deserat  from 
the  king  Ancns  Macdniu  (SueC  CJm*.  6.)  It  is 
coBjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  prsetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  mne  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  m 
53.  B.  fid.) 

Ifi.  C  Juuna  Camar,  the  srai  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  <rf  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  nncertiun,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in'&  c.  84,  whSe  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  yean  of  age.  The  Utter,  in  his  eurule 
aedlleship,  B.  a  65,  exhibited  games  in  bis  father's 
hMumr.  (Suet.  Ones,  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vil  £3.  a.  54, 
xudiL  8.8.16.)  His  wife  was  Aarelia.[AuKXLU.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 

17.  Sax.  Julius  C.  r.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B-c.  91, 
jnstbefbre  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
H.N.  a.  83.  B.  85,  xxxiil  3.  s.  17;  Entrop.  v.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  18;  Oros.  t.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  Tbe 
name  of  his  grandfathn  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
fine  Fasti,  tfaroagfa  a  beak  in  tha  stone  j  otherwise 
we  mi^t  hare  been  aUe  to  tnoe  fiiitlwr  baA  tbe 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.  C.  L  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  tihe  Social  war.  [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  rit- 
vetse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  tbe  reverse 
a  woman  driTuig  a  two-hone  chariot,  pnfaaUy  be- 
longs to  thia  OiMaE. 


18.  C  JuLiira  C  r.  C  h.  CAlSAa,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  tbe  12th  of 
July,  &C.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius(VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  conseqoaitly  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.    Ha  had 
neariy  completed  bis  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  1 5tb  of  March,  B.  c.  44.  Caeiar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Jnlia  wi^  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  tbe  election  of  bis  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flam  en  dialis,  when  be  was  onlT  thirteen 
^rears  of  age.  (a  c  87.)  Marius  died  in  ue  follow^ 
ing  year ;  and,  notwitostanding  the  murder  of  bis 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  b.  c-  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sidla.  He  was  then  imly  seventeen  yMia 
old,  bat  bad  been  already  married  to  Cossatia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  bod  pro^bly  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  bis  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Coisutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna's 
daughter ;  but  audi  an  open  declar^ion  in  favour 
of  tte  pt^ndar  puty  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  retmiied  to  Rome  m  b.  &  82,  and  who 
DOW  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  tbe  widow  of 
Cinna.    Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  tbe  yonng 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  bis  priesthood, 
bis  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.    His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  bimidf  for  tome  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabinee,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  bis  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictatiff,  who  granted  it 
with  ^fficnlty,  and  is  said  to  have  obserrcd,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  inugnificance,  "  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocncy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  reeidDlum  and  decwon  of  cbaiacter  whkh  dis- 
tinguished bim  tbnmgbont  life.  He  now  withdrew 
fnmi  Rome  and  went  to  Aria  in  B.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minncins  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  li^  of  Mytilene, 
wbich  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Rnnans  after  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
&st  Mithridstie  war.  Thennns  sent  him  to  Nico- 
nedea  IIL  in  Ktbynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  ud,  on 
hia  ratnm  to  the  cmp^  he  took  part  in  tiie  ci^tnre 
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of  HTtilnw  (b.  c.  BO),  and  wu  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  laving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-wldier.  He  next  Mrrsd  miAei  P. 
Snlpieitu,  in  Cilieia,  in  b.  a  78,  bat  bad  taacdj 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  newt  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sdla,  whereupon  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemiliu  Lepidtu,  the  cmuol,  had  already 
attempted  to  readnd  the  acta  of  Sulla.  He  waa 
opposed  by  hifi  colleague  Q.  Catoloa,  and  the  atate 
waa  onee  more  in  anna.  This  waa  a  tomptitig  op- 
portunity  for  the  leaden  of  the  popular  par^  to 
make  an  eflbrt  to  recorer  their  fenner  power,  and 
many,  who  were  leas  Agadoua  and  long-sigbted 
than  the  youthfol  Caeni,  e^^erly  aTailed  tiiem- 
■elTca  of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  mnch  con&denea  in  Lepidtu, 
and  therdixe  remained  nentraL 

Caeaar  waa  now  twenty-two  yean  oS  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
DolabeUa  of  extortion  in  hu  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Co.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consol  in 
61,  belonged  to  SuUa's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  hia  bdng  siiwled  out  by  Cae- 
aar;  but,  for  tha  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortendns,  and  acquitted  by  the 
jndgea,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
SnUa*!  lawB,  chosen  from  the  senate.  CaeMr, 
bowover,  gabied  neat  fame  by  this  prosecndon, 
and  abeirad  that  na  pasaewei  povm  of  oratory 
whidi  Ind  fiut  to  plaea  nim  amwig  the  first  speaken 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  be  had  gained  indaeed 
him,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  76),  at  the  reqoeat 
of  die  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  K  c,  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conTiction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  omtny,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  nne  year,  to  study  ander  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  auo  one  of  Cicero's  touhera; 
but  in  hia  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletui,  near  the  island  of  Phaimacuia,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seaa  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  ho  waa  detained 
them  till  be  coold  obtun  fif^  tidents  from 
neighbouring  dties  for  hii  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  ho  manned 
some  Milenan  vesods,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  ihortly  afterwards  cmcified  than — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  waa  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
fbc  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Ana,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridntic  war 
again  in  a  c.  74.  Here,  aUhoogh  he  held  no  pub- 
lu  office,  Im  colleeted  trom  on  nis  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  oomnumder  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  conaeqnenoa 
of  having  been  elected  pontifl^  in  his  abaenee,  in 
the  pUce  of  his  uncle  C.  Anrelivs  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caeaar  used  every  nteans 
to  iocrsese  bis  tx^dari^.  Hia  afUila  manners, 
and  still  more  hia  unbounded  liboili^,  won  the 
beatta  of  the  people^  Aa  bia  ^vate  fiutone  wm 
not  large,  ho  toon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  wbo 
looked  ibr  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  peof^  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  inttead  of  hit  orametitw,  C.  Pofalios ;  bnt 
bo  inlMbly  iamd  fiic  ouy  a  ihort  tint,  ■■  be  ia 


not  mentioned  dm^g  the  next  three  yean  (a.  c 
73-71)  aa  serving  in  any  of  the  wan  which  wen 
carried  on  at  that  timo  againat  Mitbridatei,  SgU' 
tacvt,and  Sertoriu. 

The  year  &  a  70  waa  a  nMunaUa  ana,  aa  aonw 
of  SaDa^  moat  important  allentiaBa  ia  the  oonsti- 
tation  wen  then  npeoled.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  H,  Crassai^ 
Pompey  hsd  been  (me  of  Sulla's  tteady  ttqtporten, 
and  was  now  at  the  hught  of  his  gfory ;  but  hii 
great  power  had  iwaed  bum  nuuiy  enemies  aamig 
the  aiiitoemn',  and  be  wai  tbna  led  to  Join  to 
mne  extent  uie  popahr  pai^.  It  wat  Pompi^ 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year ;  and  it  wat  alto  throng  his  sopport  that 
the  hw  of  L.  Auelius  Cotta,  Caenr^  undo,  was 
carried,  by  which  tho  jndida  wen  taken  away 
from  the  senala,  who  iud  posaessed  them  exdu- 
aively  for  ten  years,  and  wen  shared  between  the 
senate,  eqnites,  and  tribnni  aenuiL  These  mee- 
snret  wen  alto  strongly  tupported  by  Caeaar,  who 
thus  came  into  doee  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  fovonr  ot  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
tnm  exile  thoae  wbo  bad  joined  M.  Lemdus  in 
B.  c.  78,  and  bad  fled  to  Sertoiiat  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caeaar  obtained  the  qnaeatuship  in  B,  c.  68. 
In  tiiis  year  he  lost  liis  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marina,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  dau^ter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronotmoed  orations  one  both  at 
them  in  tiie  fbnun,  in  which  he  took  the  onortii- 
nity  of  passing  a  pan^nrrie  upon  the  famtf  loidBa 
of  the  popolat  patty.  Tbefaaml  of  UaMatpnh 
doced  a  neat  sauatton  at  Roma,  aa  he  cnaed  tba 
images  of  Marins,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procesaion  :  they 
wen  welcomed  with  loud  aodamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, wbo  wen  ddightod  to  aee  tbor  feimet  fimn- 
rite  hraag^it,  aa  it  were,  into  ptddic  a^in.  After 
the  fhnoid  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  qnseator  to 
Antistius  Vetua,  into  the  pnvinco     further  SpaiiL 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  &  a  67,  Piiissi 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeina 
Rufos  and  Cornelia,  the  daog^t^  of  the  didator 
Solla.  This  mairiage  with  one  of  the  Pon- 
peian  houae  waa  doubtleta  iutmded  to  cemrat  bia 
union  still  mora  dooely  with  P<Hnpey,  who  was 
now  mora  &vourably  indined  than  ever  to  the 
popobur  party.  Caetar  eagerly  nonoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendend  him  moet  efficient  ainttaDoe; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristaenCT' 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himsuf 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
&vonr  of  the  peo[rie.  He  acondingly  supported 
the  propotal  <tf  the  tribune  Oabinias  fl^  conferring 
i^MKk  PoniM^  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pnataa  with  unlimited  powen :  thia  measun  waa 
viewed  witb  tite  ntmoat  Jealonsy  1^  the  arislocncy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  that 
and  Pompey.  In  the  tame  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  tupetintradento  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  npain  a  huge  sum  of  money  frwn  his  private 
pnnew 

In  the  fidlowing  year,  b.  a  66,  Caesar  apun 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  G- 
cero,  the  ManilUn  Uw,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  waa  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  at 
thia  year,  the  fint  Catilinarian  conspin^,  as  it 
is  caUed,  wat  fomed,  in  whidi  Caetar  is  said  by 
anae  writen  to  have  taken  aa  acttra  pait  Bat 
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tliii  ii  probibly  s  sheer  inTentioD  of  hit  enemiei  in 
Ittlar  timnK,  at  Cseaar  slieady,  through  his  fs- 
TOtti  with  tbB  people  uid  hit  oonDezioo  with  Pom- 
tmtf  pnoeet  of  ohluniiig  tin  hi^eit  oAcm 
In  the  itKteL  He  had  heen  ilmdy  dected  to  th* 
cnmle  aedileehip,  and  entered  npoo  the  office  io 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  65),  witii  M.  Bibulos  a> 
hit  eidleagne.  It  waa  nioal  fer  thoae  magistiatM 
who  wiihed  to  win  the  aSectiona  of  the  pei^)le,  to 
nend  huge  nu*  of  money  in  their  aeditediip  upon 
rae  pnUie  gmM  and  ^iMjug*  |  bat  the  nedileiaip 
of  CaMar  and  IMbohia  nnpuaed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  iL  Ckeau  was  oblised  to 
borrow  huge  nms  of  money  again;  he  had  long 
■ince  spent  his  priTate  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Platan^  was  1300  talents  in  debt  befwe  he  held 
any  puUic  office.  Kbuhu  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penaea,  but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  cndit,  and 
nia  popohiity  heome  nnboucded.  Anxious  to 
rerire  the  recoHectim  of  the  people  in  fimnr  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Muius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victuiet  in  the  Ju- 
gOTthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  1^  Sulla,  to  he  prifately  reibn^d,  nad 
placed  at  ni^t  in  the  Ca[utoL  In  the  morning 
the  fUj  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement : 
the  Teterans  and  other  friends  of  Harius  cried 
with  joy  «t  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Cbesar  whh  ^oats  erf  applaoae :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q>  Catuliu  accused  Caenr  of  a 
breach  of  a  podtiT*  law ;  but  the  popular  ezcite- 
nient  was  so  greet,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
■ny  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiicitnm  on  eztiaordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  new  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
hia  ot^ject  hj  the  aiistoeaHiy,  who  got  aame  of  the 
tribonet  to  pqt  their  veto  upon  the  neasarB. 

In  a  c.  $4  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capaci^  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  coie  to  death  in  the 
pioscriptionB  of  Solla,  althoi^h  they  had  been 
■pedally  exempted  from  ponuhment  by  one  of 
&i11b's  laws.  Thia  be  probably  did  in  order  to 
pare  ibt  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the  ■ 
blowing  year.  He  also  took  an  actire  part  in 
•UMortiu  the  utmriui  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
Tiuiia  RuUai,  wmeb  was  bmif^t  forward  at  the 
doae  erf  b.c  64,  famnediatd^  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.  The  proriaioas  of  this 
law  were  of  snch  an  extensire  Ichid,  and  coDferred 
such  large  and  extraordinaiy  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  lauds,  that  Cae- 
sar coold  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  cairied ; 
and  ha  probany  did  not  wish  uotber  person 
to  obtain  the  popuhuity  whtdi  would  resalt 
from  snch  a  measure,  although  his  poation  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  coune  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
todied  himself  to  the  aristocmtical  party,  spoke 
gainst  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
conmlship,  the  1st  of  January,  b.  o.  63.  1m  law 
was  diortly  afterwants  dn^ped  by  Rnlhu  hnnaelf; 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  b.  c.  100,  L.  Appuleins  Satuminus, 
the  tribune  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besiued  in  the  CafHtol,  and  pat 
to  dew  when  ho  was  obliged  to  stuTendarthnagh 
want  of  watw.   Caesar  now  induced  the  tiflnus 


T.  Atius  LabienuB  to  accuse  C.  Babirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  <rf  taking  amy  Uie  M  man's  life  tlut 
CacMT  set  this  aceosation  afbot,  bnt  lie  wanted  to 
fi^ten  tbe  senate  from  resorting  to  anns  in  fiitare 
afj^nst  tbe  p<^nlar  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  R^trios  was 
accused  of  tbe  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  hod  wmost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  sapplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  bnugfat  to  trial  fadore  the 
duumviri  perdnellionia,  who  were  lunally  ^pointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  cranitia  centnriata,  hut  on  the 
present  occorion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Coeaar  himself  and  his  relatire  L.  Oiesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  hare  been 
banged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Taipeian  rock. 
RoUrins,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
iqipealing  to  the  peot^ ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  peoi^Q  aeemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  dnumvin,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  paetor  Q.  Metellus  Oder  reraoring  the 
imlitaiy  fiog  which  floated  on  the  Jonicnlum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  hw,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuiiata  in 
tbe  Campus  Martins  from  being  auiprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
whidi  was  atiD  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  tbe  nagiatnteB,  Rabirius  tberefine 
esc^ed,  and  Coeaar  eUd  not  think  it  necesaary  to 
renew  the  proaecntion,  aa  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  m  the  same  year  (&  c. 
63)  an  acenaatirm  against  C  Pisa,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.  c  67,  ud  afkerwarda  had  the 
moit  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonentis. 
Piao  waa  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifsx  maxirous  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  tax  it  vrere  Q.  Luutius  Catnlns,  Q. 
Servilins  Isaoricos,  and  Caemr,  Catnlns  and 
Servilioa  had  both  been  consula,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  inflnenoe  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popnlari^,  that  Catnlns  became  wppn- 
hensjve  as  to  Us  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  nu,  station,  and 
a^  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  be  would  withdnw  team  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  canr  his  dection.  He  waa  elected 
on  the  ^brth  nS  March,  and  olrtunsd  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  hia  canpetitors  than  they  bad 
themselvee.  Shortly  aftw  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Thai  came  the 
detectim  oi  Catiline's  conspincy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  thit  a  favonnble  opportuni^  to  get  rid  of 
tbeir  restleot  opponent ;  andCPisoondlXCatuIus 
nsed  every  msaaa  df  panmarioo,  and  even  Inibeiy, 
to  indnce  Cicen  to  indnde  hhn  among  tbe  con- 
^irators.  That  Cseiar  ^ould  both  at  the  time 
OJid  afterwards  have  been  cboiged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conqiiracy,  as  be 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  b.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  sorpiising;  but  there  is  no  satiabctory 
evidenoe  of  hia  gdl^  and  wa  think  it  nnltkdy 
that  ho  weald  ham  embaiked  in  sndi  a  nah  iduiDb 
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For  thongli  He  would  probably  have  bad  little 
acmplfl  a>  to  the  meww  ne  emptoyed  to  obtain  hia 
enda,  he  was  still  no  lash,  leduera  adTentnrer,  who 
conld  only  bqte  to  rise  in  a  general  soambliB  ta 
power:  be  now  poseessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  wu  mre  of  obtaining  the 
oonsnlabip ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  turn,  he  wonld  bare  had  greater  reason  to 
faor  a  lose  thas  «a  increue  of  his  power  in  mu- 
versal  anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
Tety  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  ue  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  (fonion  in  &Tour  of  death 
began  to  hedtate;  bnt  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  fiiTonr  of  death,  udo  openly  charged  Caeiar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knig^its  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  B.C.  62,  Caesar  wu  pnetor.  On  [ 
the  Tery  day  that  he  entered  upon  hu  office,  he 
Wought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q,  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  B.  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  fw  the  sake  «  pnrtifying  Pompey^ 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violej^tty  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar,  did  not  thmk  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
anmder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
Idb  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellns  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  ciUzeiu  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metdlns  was 
supported  by  the  eloi^uence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Hetellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  oat  of  hfi  hands ;  the  whole 
nmm  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
anqiend  both  Metelius  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metelius  fled  to  Pompey's  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  jnstice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribnnaL  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictora,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  &r.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restcre  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  vith  praises,  and  restored  to  his 


office.  It  was  a  com^te  defeat  of  the  arittociacy. 
Bat,not  disheartened  by  this  bilnre,  they  resolv«l 
to  aim  anothw  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  com^incy 
were  still  gmng  on,  and  the  aristoaacy  got  L. 
Vettius  and  Q.  Cnrius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  tiie  conspinton,  to  accuse 
Oaeaarof  bavingbeoiprivTtoit  Bnt  this  attenpt 
equally  ftQed.  Cneaar  called  npoi  Ciccio  to  testify 
tiiat  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Cnrius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
fint  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar*s  praetOTship,  a  cir^ 
enmstasce  occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pmnpeia, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar's  house  in 
disgiuise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  it  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  {«esait,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  fitvonrite  wiui  the  peopie,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar^  P*^'  ^  7^  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithndatic  war, 
and  quietiy  disbanded  his  amy. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  pfaetorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Farther  Spain,  b.  a  6 1 .  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  ai>d  his  credi- 
tors so  cbunonnu  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  tfflj  to  Crasaas  for  assistanee  hehn  kanng 
Rome,  lliis  be  readily  obtained ;  Cnsona  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  cirenmstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  wlUch  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  worid.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  hia  campaign  by  anb- 
duii^  the  monntainons  tribes  of  Luntania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantinm  in  the  country  of  the  Oallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  seiute 
hcmonred  him  by  a  public  thank^ving.  His 
civil  repntatiott  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  botti  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  B.  c.  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  lud  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
tune  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  conani- 
ship.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presmee  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  be  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Canar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candW 
date  for  the  consulship.  The  other  competiton 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M.  Cntpnmius  Bibulus : 
the  £iifmer  belmged  to  the  pc^ulor  par^,  bat  the 
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btter,  who  had  been  Caenr's  ccJU^ue  in  the 
aedileahip  and  praetonfaip,  was  a  wann  lapporter 
of  the  aristocncy.  Csesar^s  great  popniarity  eom- 
bined  with  Pmnpey'i  inteieat  rendered  Ms  election 
certuD ;  bnt  that  he  might  hsTe  a  colleagne  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  ariitocracy  oied  immenie  exer- 
tiMu,  and  omtribnted  hrtn  Muna  of  money  in  order 
to  CHTj  tba  deetion  of  Bibnliu.  And  they  nic- 
ceeded.  Caeaar  and  Kbnhu  were  elected  omsuls. 
Bat  to  pierent  Ouaar  from  obtuning  a  province  in 
which  he  might  diatingoiBh  himself  the  senate 
usigned  as  the  provinoea  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  pnblic  pastores.  It  was 
apparently  after  his  dection,  and  not  prerionsly  as 
some  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tioa  with  Pompey  and  M.  Comos,  asnaily  known 
by  the  name  the  first  trinmTirate.  Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  foniHl  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  erer  from  the  aristociaey.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratificatum 
(tf  Ponmey'i  acta  m  Ana  and  an  aasignmeat  of  lands 
which  be  had  ^vmised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
ctmqneior  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thns  thwarted  in  his  pnrpote,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
bad  made  to  his  Auatic  clients  and  bis  Totenut 
tnoM^  wen  inaalla  whidi  ha  wogld  notbRMdc;and 
all  ua  less,  beoann  he  nJf^t  haTs  entered  Rone, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  qf  his  amy,  and  hare  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.  He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  pmaused  to  obtain  Uie  confirmation  of  hia 
acta,  Caesar,  howaren,  represented  that  they 
aboold  Imto  great  difficvlty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Cibsbos  from  the  aris- 
tocraty,  who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  infloenee 
at  R(Hne.  Pompey  and  Ciusas  Ind  for  a  kaig 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  bvt  they  were  re- 
eoncibd  by  mcaiu  of  Cneear,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  lopport  one  another,  and  to 
divide  tlw  power  between  themselves.  This  first 
triamviratei,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  moat  power- 
ul  men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  mafpstn^  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itadf  mnained  a 
aecret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  eonsol- 
•hi^  dtewed,  &at  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  whi^  it  was  in  vain  for  hia  enemies  to 
stn^gle. 

In  B.  a  £9,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  eonnlship 
with  M.  Bibnlu.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  topnUic  oinnion, 
by  caumng  all  ita  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  foi^ 
ward  an  agniiian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullos,  introduced  in 
B.  c.  63,  was  dropped  by  its  ttropoter;  and  the 
agrarian  bw  of  Flavins,  which  nad  been  proposed 
in  the  pnceding  year  (b.  c.  60),  had  been  soccess- 
fnlly  opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  althou^  it  was 
supported  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
ivovisona  of  Oseaar's  agrarian  hiw  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especiwy  among  those  who  had 
three  or  more  diildnn;  and  if  the  domain  land 


was  not  aoKaent  ibr  the  oliject,  mora  was  to  ba 
purchased.    The  execntion  <^  tha  law  was  to  be 

entruBted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  oppoutioD  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibnins,  indeed,  declared  befisre  the  people, 
that  the  law  ahotild  never  pass  while  he  was  oon- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Ciassoi  aifdke  in  its  bvoor, 
and  the  former  declired,  that  be  would  l«ing  both 
sword  and  bndtler  against  those  who  ns^  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  lav  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibnlus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocmey 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms :  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  coone  a  great 
number  of  Pompey's  veterans,  laoeived  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  fonim,  be  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  tbem  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  againd  him,  and  called  npon  them  to 
anpport  him,  and  dedue  the  law  invalid ;  bat  the 
aristocracy  was  thoronghl^  fiightened  ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibuliis,deq»^ing  of  being 
able  to  ofier  any  farther  reustance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  np  in  his  own  bouse,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  hia  ntirement  be  published  "Edicu"  a^inst 
Caeaar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  l^ality 
of  his  measnres,  and  bitterly  atUcked  bis  private 
and  political  chaiacter. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  mora  closely  to  Pompey  hy  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  uthongn  she  bad  been 
already  betrothed  to  Serviliua  Camio.  Caeaar 
himself  at  the  same  time,  mairied  Calpanua,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso^  who  was  enml  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  hii  agrarian  law  Caeaar  had  aaeniad  to  him- 
self mora  stron^y  than  aver  the  fiivonr  of  the  fteo- 
ple ;  hia  next  atep  was  to  gain  over  the  eqmtes, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  simI  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cntical  party.  An  excellent  opportonity  now  oc- 
curred nir  accranpliahing  this  ol^ect.  In  their 
eagemess  to  obtain  the  fiumina  of  the  niblie  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  eqnites,  who  had  mitainad  the  eontnet, 
bad  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  aocoid- 
ingly  petitioned  the  senate  in  B.  a  61  for  more 
fitvonrable  terms.  Tills,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed try  Metellu  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy ;  and  Caesar  thetefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  eomitia  to  relieve  the  equnet 
from  one-third  of  the  smn  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caeaar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  Uie  eqnites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  esaily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinoei 
which  he  wiahed.  Thesenate,Bs  we  have  seen,  had 
prerioualy  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  pnUic  paatuies  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  pet^ile,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Oanl  mi  Illyticnm  with  three  kgiona  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  eonne  passed ;  the  soHto 
added  to  bis  government  the  province  of  Transat 
pine  Oaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  woold  he  pconoaed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  ii  not  attriboting  any  graX  foreright  to  Cae- 
nr  to  mppow,  that  he  already  mw  that  the  strag- 
gle between  th«  different  parties  at  Rome  most 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword-  The  Kune 
cwuet  were  atill  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
dni  wan  between  flurini  and  Sidia,  which  Caetar 
had  himMlf  witnHMd  in  hia  yonth ;  and  he  muat 
hare  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  woold 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  aanitance  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detachii^t  Pompey 
from  hia  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  nrtt 
importance  tar  him  to  obtain  an  anny,  which  be 
night  Bttadi  to  himself  by  Tictiniea  wd  levwda. 
But  he  was  not  datded  by  the  wealth  of  Ana  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradnally  have  lost  much  of  bis  inflnence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  choae  the  Gallic 
provinces,  aa  he  woaM  thos  be  dUe  to  paaa  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  bia  com- 
mnnicatioR  with  the  city,  vMit  die  diatoited  state 
of  Further  Oaul  promised  him  anffident  naterials 
for  engaging  is  a  series  of  wars,  in  whkh  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  hia  purposes.  7n  addition  to  theie  considersr 
tiona,  Caenr  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  deure 
of  finding  a  iield  for  the  display  rf  those  military 
talents  miich  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  1^  the  arobidnn  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  leM  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  eonsnls  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  58), 
L.  Calpnrniva  Piso  and  A.  Oabinioa,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitins  Ahenoborbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  CaMar^  con- 
■nlship,  but  without  aoccesa.  Caesar  mnained  a 
short  time  in  the  dty,  to  see  the  nadt  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  bnt  was  immediatety 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistins. 
This  accoaatioD,  however,  was  dropped ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  aa  iU-advised 
aa  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
Hrongty  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
Bat  altiioo^  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  provinoe;  he  lenmised  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
th«  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  provinoe. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caeaar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Tnmsalpine  Gaol,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  aims  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Rouians.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impoasiUe  in  the 
limita  of  this  wwk ;  we  can  oidr  imt  m  very  brief 
sketdi  of  the  ivindpal  events  «  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  abeady  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campugn  waa 
against  the  Helvetil,  a  powerful  Gallic  peojue  situ- 
ated to  the  nwtb  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 


tween the  Rhine  and  mount  Jun,    He  had  heard 
before  leariug  Rome  that  thia  pet^  had  intmded 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Oaul,  and  he  had  acctndingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  dtr.    Thos  wen  raly 
two  roads  by  whidi  the  Helrctn  eoold  leave 
their  coantiy — one  across  moont  Jnra  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (FWwhe  Comt£),  and  Aa 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  norUiem  pert  of  the  Bonian 
province.    Since  the  latter  waa  by  fiu:  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  matched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  pennisaion  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province;  hot,  u  tUs  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  nnsj>te  to  force  a  passage,  Uiey  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  thnogh  the  nudiation  of  Dnm- 
noriz,  an  Aednan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Seqnani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apfsehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  irf  the  Hdvetil  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.    But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
lemons  at  Aquileia,  leried  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  cRMsed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
eonntiy  ot  the  Segnsiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Lyons.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  bad  paased  throuffh  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  wer«  now  plundering  the  tenittniea 
of  the  Aedni.   Three  out  of  their  four  t^ns  Iwd 
already  crossed  ths  Aiar  (SaAne),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  river.  This  dan, 
called  Tigurinua,  was  unexpectedly  sarprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  tiirewa  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursoit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  waa  smneiriiat  cheeked  1^ 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavaJry,  4000  in  nmnber,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
norsemoi.  He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battie  with  them  near  the  town  *of  Bitxacte  (Au- 
tun).    The  battie  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  deqmmte  cmi- 
flict,  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  ahuig^ter. 
After  resting  hia  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  UnaUe  to  offer  any  farther 
resistance,  they  sntrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.    When  they  left  thnr  native 
country,  tiieir  number  waa  368,000,  of  whom 
92,000  wen  fighting^men  ;  but  upon  retotning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

Iliis  great  victory  soon  nused  (^enr's  fonts 
ammg  the  various  tribes  of  the  Qanla,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congiatolate  him  on  hia  success, 
and  to  solidt  his  aid.  Among  ethers,  Divitiacns, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aedoan  chie^ 
infonned  Caesar  that  Arioviatus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedni,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arvemi  then  had  lone  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  GauL  He  mitter 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  ^ain 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  bat  that  the 
German  king  had  aeiced  upon  a  gnat  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  btbiging  ova- 
fresh  swanns  of  Oeinuna  to  settle  in  ue  Qalhe 
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CMmtiy.  In  c«ueqn«>ce  of  thew  n^raentaUotu, 
Caenr  conmaiidfld  ArioTistiu,  who  had  nceired 
tine  titla  of  kn^  and  ftiend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caew^  own  conaolBhtp,  to  abetain  from  intn- 
dndii^  any  more  Oennani  into  Oanl,  to  tmttn  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedni,  and  not  to  attaiA  the  latter 
or  their  alUea.  Bat  u  a  han^^  anaww  was 
returned  to  theee  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caew  adnmced  nwthwvd*  tfaron^h  the 
Gonntry  of  the  Seooani,  and  took  poawmon  of 
Veaontio  (Beaan^on),  an  in^ortant  town  on  the 
Dnbia  (Dniba),  and  aouo  dqr*  aftCTwaida  iaiiriit 
a  deeinTa  bawe  with  Arfofulii%  wb»  anSand  a 
tela]  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  lemains  of  hia  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  diatanee  fifty  milea.  Only  a 
very  few,  and  among  the  rest  Arionstoa  himiel^ 
erosaed  ik»  lirer ;  the  rest  woe  cot  to  [neces  by 
the  Roman  cayaliy.  [Amowroa.] 

Having  thna  com^ted  two  very  impwtant  wars 
m  one  atinuner,  CBHar  led  hie  troops  into  their 
quarm  for  the  winter  eariy  in  the  Bntnmn,  when 
he  left  them  tinder  the  command  of  Utienna, 
iriiile  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaol  to  at- 
tend to  hia  eiril  dntiaa  in  tha  pRmaea. 

Tba  foUowing  yasr,  &  c  67,  was  ooca]»ed  with 
the  Belgic  war.  Alaiued  at  Caesar^  sooceoa,  the 
Tariou  Be^ic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Seqnana  (Seme)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
wuiiko  of  all  the  Oaola,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
fcdeiacy  to  o^nse  Caeaar,  and  had  nosed  an  army 
of  900^000  man.  Caeaar  meantime  kried  two 
new  legions  in  Ciaa]|Hne  Oanl,  which  increasad  his 
army  to  eqglit  legions;  but  eren  this  was  bat  a 
small  force  compared  wiA  the  OTerwhdmii^  nom- 
bera  of  the  oiemy.  Caenr  was  the  fint  to  open 
^tt  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Beni,  who  submitted  at  hia  u^irmch,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  enawd  the  Azo- 
na  (Aisna),  and  pitched  his  caa^  on  a  strong  posi- 
tioa  on  tin  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  mtte  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  nat  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Dintiaena  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellonei  from  the 
west.  The  enemy  had  mean  time  Ud  mga  to 
Bibtnz  (Bi^Tte),  a  town  of  the  Reai,  but  retired 
whm  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  Thejr 
soon,  however,  began  to  sufier  &om  want  of  fffovi- 
lioast  and  hearing  that  Divitiacva  was  ^ipnaching 
the  toritoiies  of  the  Bdlovad,  they  came  to  the 
nsohrtiBa  of  braddng  ihtSt  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  tanbniea,  whore  each  people 
coold  obtain  provinons  and  maintain  thenuelvea. 
This  detennination  was  &tal  to  them :  together 
they  mi^t  poesildy  have  conquered ;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, liiey  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  aimy.  Hitboto  Caesar  had 
ramuDed  in  hia  entmchmanti,  bvt  ha  now  bn^e 
m  from  hia  qnartos,  nd  lesomed  the  oflensiTe. 
Ilie  SoessioDes,  the  BeUovad,  and  Ambiani  were 
snbdned  in  saoceaaon,  or  ennendered  of  their  own 
accord ;  bat  a  more  ibtmidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Be^  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
liw  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
piiaed  by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
oot  and  fortiffing  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
cooDtry  was  nirroonded  hy  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caeaar  was  on  this 
occanon  gmlty  of  great  impcudeaoa  in  not  having 
eqdsnd  Aa  aoonttj  ftot*^*     he  was  wall  pro- 


vided  widi  K^t  aimed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  wexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
oomfJete,  that  before  the  Romans  coold  form  in 
tank,  the  memy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Rcnan 
soldiers  bqian  to  pv«  way*  and  the  battle  aeemed 
entirely  Imt.  Caemr  used  emy  elbrt  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  haatened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  fint  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  sddier  and  an  able  geneiaL  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Ronan  tooops  at  leogth 
trioinphed;  nd  tha  Narril  were  defeated  with 
audi  imiDenae  dnghtet^  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men onlv  AOO  rennined  in  the  state.  The 
Adnatidt  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  retnnied  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  thonselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  srest  natnnu 
atresgth,  perimpa  on  the  hill  caUed  at  pre- 
sent Falidt.  Caesar  jnarehed  to  the  place,  and  bud 
aiege  to  it ;  but  when  tiie  faarfaariaos  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  oniprise  the  Roman  camp,  bat,  being 
repulsed,  paid  deariy  tat  thor  treacDery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  aU  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  6S,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
itttelligmce  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  stales  ia  the  nwth-west  of  Ouil,  had  snb- 
mittad  to  M.  <haanu,  whom  ha  had  sent  against 
tliem  with  me  Iqion.  Having  thus  aohjagated 
the  whole  of  the  north  (rf  Gaul,  Caesar  led  hia 
troops  into  winter-qnarten  in  the  country  <tf  the 
Camntea,  Andes,  iai  Toimiea,  pe<^  near  the 
Ugeris  (Loire),  in  the  oentnl  parts  of  Oaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Ciaaliaoe  OooL  When 
the  senate  received  the  deipetches  of  Caeaar  an- 
noondng  this  victory^  they  decreed  a  public  thanks* 
giving  of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey's  fatMumrt  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B,a 
66,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Ganl^ 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  a&irs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mi>- 
nnderstanding  between  Ponpey  and  Ciassas ;  and 
L.  Domitiiia  Ahenobexbns,  who  had  beeome  a  can- 
didate for  tha  eonaalahip,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accntt- 
in^y  invited  Pompey  and  Cnssus  to  crane  to  him 
at  Luca  (Luoca),  whiere  he  reconciled  them  to'ou 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Ciaasaa  should 
have  the  movince  ^  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains;  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  oS  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  tmops  out  of  the  public  treo- 
■ary.  It  was  not  througli  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Qaul ;  but  so  cMTupt  was  the  state  of  societT  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  dty. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  GalUe 
waia  was  thefribn  fiedy  expended  in  cairnag 
the  deetions  of  tiioaa  candidates  for  pnblie  oBcea 
who  woold  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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■mU  to  the  lenaton  and  other  inflaential  men 
who  fiock«d  to  him  at  Lnca  to  w  him  their  re- 
■pecU  md  than  in  hii  libnalitj.  He  held  oloioat 
•  sort  of  court  at  Laca ;  200  aeutMi  mited  iqMm 
him,  and  m  many  alM  that  wan  inreitod  wiUi 
public  offices,  that  120  lictora  were  aaen  ia  the 
■treeta  of  the  town. 

After  Kttling  the  affitin  of  Italj,  Caeaar  pro- 
ceeded to  hie  amy  at  the  latter  end  ot  the  spring 
of  0.  a  56.  Dutug  hia  absence,  a  powaffiil  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  agaimt  him  the  ma- 
ritime itates  in  the  nortb-wert  of  Oaul,  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Craasns  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  nctoriea  over  the  Belgians; 
bat,  following  the  example  of  the  Voieti  in  Bn- 
tagne,  thejr  h^  now  all  risen  in  aimi  against  the  Ro- 
man*. Fearing  a  geneml  insorrection  of  ell  Ganl, 
Caesar  thought  it  ^visable  to  diride  his  anny  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  tlie  coontcy. 
He  himself^  with  Uie  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  oo  the  Ugeiis,  un- 
dotook  tha  coadnet  of  the  war  agnnst  the  Veneti ; 
iriiile  he  anit  T.  Tituriu  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curioeolitae,  and 
Lezorii  (Nonnaady).  I«bienns  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  canlry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treriri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
BdgUDB  and  to  prerent  the  Qennans  from  crossing 
that  river.  CaHsos  wai  sent  with  twelTe  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  canlry  into  Aqm- 
tania,  to  ^vent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
G«ul  from  joining  the  VenetL  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  Buf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes; 
he  pat  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
TituriuB  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
SBrroundisg  people ;  and  Ccasius,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  serere  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighboiiriiood  (tf  Calaia  and  BenlogDel  as 
tha^  wtn  the  only  people  in  Oanl  that  atUl  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  ^)proachT  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  niny  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  Iced  his  troops  into  winteivquartBrs. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequaoa  (Seine),  and 
statiwKd  his  aoldien  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  ooontrj  of  the  Anleiei  and  Lexorii.  Thu, 
ia  three  campunu*  Caeaar  may  be  said  to  have 
Gonquefed  the  whole  of  Ganl ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revests  had  been  again 
and  again  put  dovrn  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
iht  aation  had  peridied  in  battle,  that  they  leant 
to  Kibnut  to  the  Bonan  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  55,  P<Hnpey  and  Cnssus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Laca.  They  experienced,  however,  m«e  opposittim 
than  they  had  anticipated :  the  aristocncy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  evoy  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  nnable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  propoeed  by  the 
tnbiua  IMmsuim  fton  being  cwied,  «ie  of  whkk 


assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spuns  and  Syria  ta 
tlie  consuls  Pompey  and  Cnumu,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar's  provintial  govenmait  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vatinina,  passed 
in  B.  c:  59,  Qanl  and  lUyrienm  were  Bssgned  ts 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  frun  die  lit  of 
January,  a.  c.  58  to  the  end  of  Dec^bn,  a.  c.  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonina,  the  proviiicet 
were  ctmtinued  to  him  for  five  years  moie,  aamdy, 
finm  die  lat  of  Jaonaiy,  B.  a  59  to  the  and  of 
the  year  49. 

In  B.  c  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  eariia  than  uosl, 
in  order  to  make  prepantions  for  a  war  with  the 
Oermani.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Oaul. 
The  Gaols  had  suSered  too  mach.  in  the  iatt  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  aninit  the 
Romans  at  present ;  but  Caesar's  amlntion  wonU 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fredi  wan  must  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  hii 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  Oerman  tribes,  ths 
Usipetas  and  the  TsoKhthai,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  covntiy  by  the  Soavi,  and  had  taoHcd 
the  Rhine,  at  no  giMt  distance  fivm  iu  month, 
with  the  intentioD  of  settling  in  GanL  This,  hov- 
ever,  Caeaar  waa  resolved  to  prevent,  and  aectnd- 
in^y  |Hepared  to  attack  them.  The  Qeimsm 
opened  negotiations  widi  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  eavaby  atladced 
and  dcCiatod  OaeMr*B  Oallie  cavdiy*  irineh  «ai 
vastly  superior  in  Domben.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  Oerman  chiefe  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
stmightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemf. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  W  nvpristt 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  leiistaiice  tou  to  fli^ 
and  were  abnost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  conflnMCerfths 
Mosa(Meuse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  cwassd  the 
river  inafety.  To atrike  taim iolo  the Geinaas, 
Caeaar  reaolvad  to  oosa  the  Rhincb  In  ten  days 
he  tniilt  a  bridge  of  boato  aerosa  the  nra,  prat*My 
in  Uie  neighbouriiood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  ^eod- 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  dde  of  the  nm, 
and  ravaging  Ue  country  of  the  Sigamln,  he  fe> 
turned  to  0«il  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Althon^  the  gwntar  nrt  of  tlw  summer  vas 
now  gone,  Caeaar  reaolved  to  invade  Britain.  1& 
object  in  nndwtaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  scms 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  peraonal  observation, 
than  witn  any  view  to  pennanent  conquest  at  pre- 
senL  He  aocordtnf^y  took  with  him  oidy  two 
legions,  vrith  vriuch  be  niled  from  the  pert  Itiss 
( probably  Wilwnd,  between  Cdaia  and  Boah||ne), 
and  efiected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Fneland,  after  a  severe  atrumle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offen 
of  submission  to  Caeaar;  but,  in  coneequeDee  «f 
the  lose  <tf  a  great  part  ^  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwntda,  Ihn-  took  an  arma  agmn.  Baiig 
however  defeatai^  th^  a^  aent  ofiers  of  tA- 
miseion  to  Caesar,  who  smiply  dwnanded  dooUe 
the  number  of  hottagea  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Ganl  befbrs  the 
season  should  be  farther  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therdbie,  wait  for  the  hostages,  bat  commanded 
them  to  he  brongbt  to  him  in  GanL  On  bia  retion, 
he  pimished  the  Morini,  who  bad  revolted  in  hii 
abaence;  and,  after  kadiiv  his  trac^  into  "i"^ 
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rten  among  the  Bdgians,  rqMUwd,  aa  nswl,  to 
naith  of  Italy.  Caenr  had  not  gained  tny 
vktariM  in  this  campaim  mimI  to  tiMM  of  th« 
tkiM  ftnMT  yean ;  but  faia  nclorin  »nr  tlw  Ger- 
tmnM  and  fiv-diitant  Britona  mm  probably  le- 
^ided  by  tbe  Ramans  vitb  greater  admiiation 
than  hia  cDnqnetta  of  the  Oanli.  The  eenata  ac- 
fordin^y  voted  him  a  pnUic  thaaki^Ting  rftwoi^ 
day*,  notwitbataoding  tho  oppoaition  of  Cato,  who 
decbnd*  that  Caam  onriit  to  be  delinnd  np  to  the 
UaipaUa  and  Tenefatben,  to  pRnnt  tbe  goda  from 
vinthig  vpaa  Roau  hia  viobtiao  of  the  law  of  m- 
tiona  in  idaing  the  nend  penraa  of  amboandon. 

The  greater  part  of  Caeni*i  fifth  campaign,  &  c: 
54,  waa  ocetqied  with  hia  lecaDd  inTEnon  of 
tain.  After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyrieiun, 
•nd  aftarwaidi  into  the  eoontiT'  of  the  ncnri, 
who  had  abewn  a  diapontioo  to  lerolt,  he  aet  ail 
fiwn  tbe  port  Itina  irith  an  anny  of  five  t^ona, 
and  landed  withost  oppoddos  at  the  >ame  place 
aa  in  the  fanner  year.  The  Britbb  ttates  had 
entmijled  the  npreme  command  to  Caanrdbimns, 
a  chief  irhoM  territoriea  were  difided  from  the 
nuritime  atatoa  by  tbe  Htct  Tanieaia  (Thamea). 
The  Britona  bimT«ly  opposed  tbe  progieaa  of  the 
tnraden,  but  were  defeated  in  a  Miies  of  eog^e- 
manta.  Caenr  awed  tbe  Thaaua  at  the  only 
place  wlufe  it  waa  fordable,  took  tbe  town  of  Caa- 
i^TeUaaniu,  and  cooqaered  great  part  of  the  coon- 
«iea  ct  EaMZ  and  Middleaex.  In  coueqaeDce  of 
these  diaastera,  CaauTellaanDs  aoed  tor  peace ;  and, 
after  dnnanding  boatagea,  and  aettling  tbe  tribnte 
which  Britain  shoald  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caeaar  letaioed  to  Gaol  towarda  tbe  latter 
part  of  tbe  aammer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  bj  hia 
aecood  inranon  of  Britain  than  tnr  bii  fitat.  He 
bad  penetrated,  it  la  tme,  further  mto  tbe  cooMit, 
bat  be  had  UA  no  gamaona  or  military  eatabliib- 
neata  behind  him ;  and  the  peq)le  obeyed  the 
Romana  juat  as  little  afterwards  aa  they  had- done 
before. 

In  conaeqwnce  of  the  great  acatdty  of  cun  in 
Gaal,  ariaing  bom  a  dnwtht  ihia  year,  Caeaar 
ma  obliged,  centmn-  to  his  pmctice  in  former 
yean,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  atation  hia  l^ona 
for  the  wmter  in  different  parts  <J  GaoL  This 
seemed  to  the  Ganla  a  fovonrable  opportunity  for 
recovering  thdr  lost  independence,  and  deitiojriog 
their  eonqnenxi.  The  EbaroDei,  a  Gallic  people 
between  tbe  Mease  wad  tiie  Rbina,  near  the  mo- 
dem Tongres,  led  on  by  tbeir  chie&,  Amfaiorix  and 
Cadvokma,  were  the  first  to  begin  tbe  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
nnder  the  command  of  T.  Titnrins  Sabinaa  and 
Ifa  Annincnlmns  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  atatimed  in  their  coon  try.  Alaimed  at 
the  vast  boats  whidi  annoanded  tbem,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Geimans 
also,  tbe  Romans  qnitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  nifw^itiwg  to  the  winter-qnartera  of  the 
legiona  neatest  than  nDdarpronusetrf  a  safe^ondaet 
from  Ambioriz.  This  step  waa  taken  by  Sabinaa 
againaC  the  wiA  of  Cotta,  who  miatmeted  the  good 
fidUt  of  Ambiorix.  Tberesult  verified  his  fraia-:  the 
Romana  were  attacked  on  tb«r  maich  by  AmlMiniz, 
and  were  deatroyed  almost  to  a  laan.  Thia  waa  the 
first  aefiona  diaasttt  that  Caenr  had  experienced  in 
GbuL  Floahed  irith  victory,  AmUorix  and  the 
Eboiuiea  now  poeeeded  to  attadc  the  camp  cf 
Q.  Cioeni^  the  Imtber  of  the  ontcr,  who  was  at»- 
lioaed  with  una  legion  among  tha  NarriL  The 


bitter  peo[Je  and  the  Adnatki  readily  joined  the 
Ebumiea,  and  Cicero's  camp  waa  aook  sncroanded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seomded  by  the  bra- 
very  of  hia  aoldiera,  Cioero,  thon^  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  lepnlied  the  tnumy  in  all  th^  attempto 
to  atccm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  rdiered  by 
Oseaar  in  peraoo,  who  came  to  hia  aaaistaoce  with 
two  legiona,  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  of  tbe  dangeroas 
poaition  of  hia  legale.  The  fbicea  <rf  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  £0,000,  were  defeated  hy  Caeaar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  ptaiaed  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  tlKy  had  shewn.  In  cooae- 
qaence  of  the  nnsettled  atate  of  Gaol,  Caenr  re- 
aolved  to  remadn  with  hia  army  all  the  winter,  and 
aoocndinriy  took  up  hia  qoarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indationianu, 
a  chief  ot  the  l^viii,  attempted  to  focm  a  oonfb* 
deracy  agaioat  the  Roiiama>  but  waa  attacked  and 
killed  1:^  lalnenoa,  who  waa  atotitmed  in  the 
eonntry  of  the  Tnviri. 

In  Septembor  of  thia  year,  b.  c  54,  Julia,  C*e- 
aar^  dangfater  and  Fonpey^i  wife,  cUed  in  cbild- 
birth ;  bat  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  afiect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  np  a  family  cMwexkm  between 
them,  Caeaar  proposed  that  ma  niece  Octevia,  the 
wife  of  C.  MarceUna  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
tmpwor  Angustua,  ibonld  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  be  himself  ahonld  auRy  Pomp^^  dangfater, 
who  was  now  tbe  wife  of  Faosttis  Sulla.  This 
propoaal,  bowerer,  waa  declined,  bnt  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  die  next  year,  &  c.  53,  which  was  Caesar's 
nxth  campaign  in  Gaol,  the  Ganla  agmn  took  up 
aina,  and  entered  into  a  most  fonnkbble  conapi- 
mcy  to recorer  their  independenea.  Thedeatmo- 
tion  of  the  Roman  tnwpa  nnda  Sabinns  and  Cotta, 
and  the  onsettled  state  of  Gaol  during  the  wintn, 
bad  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  riangof  the 
natives;  and  he  had  accordin^y  levied  two  new 
l^ona  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  and  obtained  one  fixim 
pMnpey,  who  waa  mnaining  in  the  oeigfaboiirfaood 
of  Roma  aa  proeoaaal  with  tha  inyeriom.  Being 
thnaattha  liMd(tfapowe(frdainy,he  waa  able  to 
Bubdue  die  nad<ms  th^  revolted,and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senonea,  Camutea,  Menapii,  and  Tr»- 
viri  to  Tctum  to  obedience.  Bnt  aa  the  Tnviri 
had  been  ani^>orted  by  the  Gennana,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  be 
had  passed  over  two  years  btfac^  and  having  ra- 
c^ved  die  nbrnisrioo  of  tha  UUi,  proeeaded  to 
march  into  the  coantry  of  the  Snevi.  The  btter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  bst- 
nesses  aa  he  adroneed ;  and,  finding  it  impoaaU>le 
to  crane  np  with  tbe  inemy,  be  again  recroaied  the 
Rhine,  having  e&cted  as  Httle  as  in  hia  previona 
invaaion  of  the  country.  On  hia  return,  he  made 
a  vigorouB  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arma.  The  country  of  the  Eburonea 
waa  laid  mate  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troopa  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  debated,  but  he 
hnnielf  alw^  eso^ed  Ulim  into  the  handa  of 
the  Romana.  In  the  midst  or  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  ware  ahosost  subdued,  Cicero'a  camp  waa 
aorpnaed  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  ahnoat  taken.  At  the 
conctuaion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
atrict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senoaes  and 
Cnmtteit  and  omsed  Acco,  who  had  bees  die  chief 
fin^eader  in  the  eonqnracy,  to  be  pnt  to  death. 
He  thm  atntionad  hia  tnopa  for  the  wintv  mong 
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til*  Trmri,  Idngonei,  nd  SeBoiiM,  uid  deputed 
to  CiMlpine  Ont. 

Upon  Cmmt^  inind  in  (3nIpiiM  (hoL,  he 
hmii  of  the  death  of  Oodiaa,  vho  waa  killed 
MUo  St  the  latter  end  of  January,  &  c.  52.  This 
event  «B>  followed  by  tnmnlta,  whidi  rent  both 
Rome  and  Ital j  aumder ;  and  it  was  coirently  re- 
ported in  OanI  that  Caeear  could  not  poanbljrlaaTe 
Italy  nnder  theee  dieoDUlancea.  The  unmccewfnl 
iime  of  Int  ymt^  lerelt  had  not  yet  daraped  the 
qniita  of  the  G«ak;  Ae  ezeentkn  of  Acco  had 
Dightened  all  the  chi^  a>  every  one  &and  that 
his  turn  might  ccoie  nt^t  \  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  waa  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagratioD.  It  waa 
first  set  ali^t  by  the  Canmtea,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  eountiy, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Oanl  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  fiiithful  allies 
of  the  Rnnana,  and  had  asntted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  genenl  revolt.  At 
the  head  of  the  insuReetiou  was  Vecdngetoriz, 
a  young  man  of  noble  fiunily  beloDging  to  the 
Arvemi,  and  by  &r  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Oauls  been  so  united :  Caeaar^s  conquests  of  the 
last  six  yean  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  £2,  was  by 
hi  the  moat  aidnooa  that  Caesar  bad  yet  earned 
on ;  but  hia  genius  triumphed  oi«r  every  obstat^ 
and  rendered  it  the  niMt  brilliant  of  all. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  neariy  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.  Caesar  would  gladly  have 
nanajned  in  Italy  to  wateb  tbe  progresa  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  aei^  wen  bis  bard-won 
eonqnests  at  stake,  but  aln  bis  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  fbtnre.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rcone  in  Poinpe^>  power,  and  set  out  to  join  bis 
array.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
hie  ttoopa,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  ot  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  tliem  to  he  at- 
tacked on  their  march.  Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Oaul,  be 
nadnd  to  anipriM  the  enemy  by  croanng  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  eoantn'  of  the 
Arvemi  (Auvergne).  With  tbe  Scffces  aueady  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  vrliich  be  bad  himself 
Inought  from  Italy,  be  efieeted  a  passage  over  theee 
monntuna,  though  it  vras  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
tbe  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arvemi, 
who  looked  luon  these  mountains  as  an  impregnar 
ble  tactitn,  bad  made  no  prepaiatHms  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  aecordii^ly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated :  bis  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  en^y  to  this  point, 
while  he  himidf  stole  away  to  hU  kgions.  He 
aceordin^  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arvemi,  mtd  leaving  his  troops  th«e  in  command 
of  D.  ^ntns,  be  arrived  by  rspid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Ijngonea,  whne  two  of  his  lq;i<ms 
were  staticmed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  asiembled  his  whole  army  brfen  VeFcingetorix 
heard  of  bis  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  loat  no  due  in  attadcing  the  chief  towns  in  the 
bands  of  the  snemy.  Vellannodiannn  (in  the  conn- 1 
ti7  of  Chiteas-Landon),  Oanabam  (Oil&na),  asd  | 


Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Bonr- 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difflodty.  Alanaed 
at  Caesarls  n^ad  pn«TesB,  Veraiqelariz  pomnded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  coiuitiy  and 
destroy  thmr  towns,  that  Caesar  mi^t  be  deprited 
of  bU  sustenance  ai^  qoarten  for  his  ttoopt.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ticnm  (Bonrges),  the  chief  town  tit  the  Biturigea, 
and  a  atnmgly  fwtified  |dace,  was  ^red  bma  the 
general  deatinetion,  eeBtwy  to  the  wiabea  af  Ver- 
eingebnix.  Tins  town.  Caesar  aecordin^  Ud 
mga  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resutance 
of  the  Oanls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  wen  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  tbe  Roman  soldieiy. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts: 
one  division,  condatinc  of  four  I^ions,  he  sent 
ooder  the  oonnnand  of  T.  Latrienus  against  the  Sa- 
nones  and  Parisii :  the  other,  comprising  six  k^iona, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  ta  tbe  Arvemi,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Oeisovia  (near  Qeimont}. 
Tbe  revdt  of  the  Aedni  mrtly  aftttwarda 
pdled  him  to  ruse  the  dege,  bat  not  sntil  be  bad 
recdved  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  stomi 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedni  had  taken  No- 
viodunum, in  which  Caesar  had  jdaced  all  his 
stares ;  and,  as  his  podtion  had  now  become  very 
oridcal,  be  hastened  nntbwarda  to  join  Labienas 
in  tbe  conntiy  of  the  Senmea.  By  mpid  nwidns 
be  eluded  the  parsut  <tf  tbe  enemy,  crsaaed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  jdned  I^bienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedni  insinred  fresh  eontage 
in  the  Qanla,  and  Verdngetoriz  soon  found  hitosdf 
at  the  bead  of  a  much  larger  array  than  be  bad 
hitherto  commanded.  Feanng  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  south  wards 
through  the  conntiy  of  the  Lingones  inta  that  of 
the  Seqnani  The  Ganla  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  AAer 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  aid 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  Oermao  horse  whom  Caesar  bad 
procured  fivm  hey<Hid  Uie  Rhine.  Tberenpoa, 
Verdngetoriz  led  off  bis  infimtry,  and  mtreated 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  punned  by  Caessr. 
After  dismissing  bis  cavalry,  Verdngetoriz  shut 
himsdf  iqt  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  in- 
pregnaUe,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  sacconra  from 
his  countrymen.  Caesar  inanediatdy  laid  si^ 
to  the  pbwe,  and  drew  tines  of  dieamvalladon 
around  it.  The  Romans,  however,  were  in  thai 
turn  soon  sanounded  by  a  vast  OaUic  army,  whidi 
had  assembled  to  raise  tbe  aicige.  The  Roman 
an^waa  thns  placed  in  imnunant  peril,  and  in  no 
instanea  in  Caemc^  vbtda  life  was  bis  miUtaiy 
genius  so  oonspicnons.  He  was  between  two  great 
armies :  Verdngetoriz  bad  70,000  men  in  Aleda, 
and  the  Qallic  army  without  consisted  of  between 
250,000  sod  300,000  men.  Still,  be  vroold 
not  raise  tbe  dege.  He  prevented  Verdi^etorix 
fenn  breaking  thnmrii  the  lines,  entiiely  routed 
the  Gallic  aimy  wiuiovt,  and  finalb'  cmmalled 
Aleda  to  surrender.  Venangetaix  himself  thus 
M  into  ids  hands.  Tbe  M  of  Aleda  waa  followed 
by  the  snhmisdon  of  the  Aedni  and  Arvemi.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-qnarters^  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Kbracte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedni.  After  recdving 
Caesar*B  deqiatches,  the  senate  voted  htm  a  pubUo 
thanksgi*tng  of  twen^  daya»  as  in  tbe  year  55. 
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The  OeUUlM  of  the  preeading  jeu  bad  deter- 
mined the  &te  of  Gaul ;  but  swny  ststet  ttUI  re- 
BMUDcd  ia  unu,  ood  entered  into  freth  oonanncief 
dnring  the  vintei.  The  next  year,  b.  c.  51 ,  C«e- 
nr's  eighth  campaign  in  Qanl,  was  oompied  in  the 
mdnction  of  these  states,  into  the  porticulart  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  snffloent  to  s», 
that  ha  conquered  in  soceession  the  Csnintes,  the 
Bellovad,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Qanl, 
took  Uxellodonam,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahots), 
and  dosed '  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of 
Aqnituta.  He  then  led  Ua  troopa  into  winter- 
qnarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  NcnMocemia  in 
Belginm.  He  hoe  emjdoyed  himself  in  the  padGr 
otioa  «f  Oaal;  and,  as  he  already  nw  that  his 
pfBsencB  would  somi  be  neceaaaiy  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxious  to  ranoTe  all  causes  for  fatore  wars.  He 
accordingly  impoaed  no  new  taxea,  treated  the 
states  with  hommr  and  respect,  and  bestowed  gnat 
pments  iqmt  the  dtieft.  The  ftspoieBpe  «  the 
last  two  yean  had  tauf^t  the  Qaals  that  tfa^  had 
no  hope  of  extending  socoeasfully  against  Caeaar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  wiu  mildaes%  they 
wen  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Rmnan  yok&  Haying  thus  completed  the 
padiieBtini  of  Oaul,  Caemr  found  that  he  could 
lean  his  amy  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  50,  and  there- 
fore, contnry  to  his  usual  practice,  repiiired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  GatiL 

While  Caeaar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Oanl  during  the  last  two  yean,  afihin  at  Rraie 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  thrratened  a  speedy  mp- 
tme  between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Craasus  in  the  Parthian  war  in  &  c  63  had  left 
Caeaar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  iasttument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  socre  his  own  ends, 
■dI  nmr  seems  to  ham  sopposed  it  possible 
that  the  eonquenv  of  Uithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  diade  by  any  man  in  the  worhL  This, 
howerer,  now  b^an  to  be  the  aue ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liaat  victories  in  Oaut  were  in  efery  body*s 
month ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortifiartion  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
penoa  in  the  state.  Thoi^  this  did  not  lead 
aim  to  bnak  with  Caenr  at  onoe,  it  made  him 
anxiotis  to  increase  hu  power  and  infloeiiee, 
aad  he  had  therefore  rewdved  as  early  as  b.  c  £3 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ao- 
cordingly  used  no  efiort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tarfaaDoea  at  Rome  between  H2o  and  Clodina  in 
that  yaai^  in  hopee  that  all  parties  would  be 
wining  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  dty.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Ck>diuB  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  following  year,  a.  c.  fi2,  and 
led  to  the  apptuntment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  theconenrreoceoftbeaaiate.  His,it  iatme, 
did  not  entir^  meet  Pompey^  widtes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  st^  which  the  aiktomey  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  Tne  acta  of  Pompey'a  consul- 
ship, which  were  aU  directed  tb  the  increase  of  bis 
power,  bdoi^  to  Pompey*a  lift ;  it  is  anfficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  [wnhnigation  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  bnak  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
some  of  the  tribones  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  &vm  the  neoeseity  of  coining  to  Rome  to 
beoome  a  candidate  for  the  consaUup.   The  ten 
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yean  of  Caesar's  govemninit  vroald  ofSn  at  the 
end  of  B.  c  49,  and  he  was  therefiM  reoolTed  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  h.  c  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  witling  to  support  m1 
the  violet  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Clandiu 
MamUus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
aar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Oaul  was  finished, 
and  todeptive  hira<tf  the  privik^  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consakhip  in  his  abecBce^  At  langtii 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  connla 
of  the  succeeding  year,  B.  c.  SO,  should  on  the 
fint  hiarch  consult  the  soMte  leqieeting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  deciuve  measant  againat  Caesar.  The  con- 
sola  tar  the  Bext  year,  a.  a  50^  L.  Aemilhu  Panl- 
1ns  and  C  dandina  Marcellas,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
ans  of  Pmnpey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paul) us  and  Curio  by  latge  bribes,and 
with  an  nn^aiing  hand  diatribnted  immense  siuns 
of  money  among  um  leading  men  Of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  paassi  hy  withont  the  nnate  coming  t« 
any  dedsion.  The  great  fear  which  Ponm^  and 
the  senate  entert^ned  was,  that  Cseiar  shwld  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  el  his 
army,  and  it  waa  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  conunand  by  the  ISth  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caeaar  wouhl  da ; 
his  proctmsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  aae  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caeaar  t»  trid  aa 
seal  aa  be  hid  down  his  conunand  ;  bat  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockeiy,  for  Pompey  waa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overewed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Hilo'a  trial  The  tribune  Curio 
conaequoitiy  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Haroellns.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  CisaliMDe  Oaul  in  the  ^nng  of  B.  a  fiO,  aa  al- 
ready mentioned.  Hen  be  was  received  by  the 
mnnidpal  towns  and  colonies  wiUi  the  greatest 
marics  of  respect  and  aflection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Tianaal- 
pine  Oanl  and  held  a  review  ct  his  whde  army, 
whieh  he  had  io  long  led  to  victory.  Anxiaiia  to 
iHminiili  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  bad, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East,  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  lutd  lent  to  Caesar  in  B.  c  53,  and  which 
he  now  accfodin^y  demanded  back ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  thathe  should  thus  be  deprived  <^ two 
legions,  which  would  probaUy  be  employed  sgunst 
himself  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  soffi- 
dentlystroi^  to  spare  even  two  l^iona.  Heaecwd- 
inoly  lent  them  to  the  senate,  afler  bestoidng  libe- 
ral  presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  thdr  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  wen  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Captta.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
rcmaimng  e^ht  legions  in  winter-quartm,  four  ia 
Beipan  and  four  anoog  the  Ae^i,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Ciulpioe  G«iiL  He  took  up  liia  qur- 
t«n  It  Rarenna,  the  laat  town  in  his  province 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  ther«  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particolariy  of  the  >tat«  of 
affiun  at  Rome. 

Though  war  Kented  fneritaUe,  Cumu  itill  Hxw- 
ed  himielf  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocmcy,  and  accordingly  tent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addrewed  to  the  aenatOt  in  vhicli  he  ex- 
wewed  hia  radineaa  to  redgn  Ua  wmmaBd  if 
Pomftj  would  do  the  nme,  hot  indmated  that 
he  wo^d  oon&me  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  hia  ofier.  Cnrio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  B.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consols  L.  Comelioi  Leotidns  and  C. 
Claadina  MsTce&ns  entered  npon  thor  office.  It 
waa  with  gnat  difficult  that  the  trOmiMa  M. 
Antonios  and  Q.  Caariaa  Longinni  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  he  read,  but  they  conld 
not  preTail  npon  the  honie  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  iL  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
vl  the  republic  in  general ;  aod  after  a  n(4snt  de- 
bate the  notion  ei  Sd^  Pwipey^  falhet  ia-law, 
wai  cairied,  **  tBatCaaW  ibovM  usbud  his  army 
by  a  certun  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  in  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state." 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  H.  Antraius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  reto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  P<nnpey  had  now  nude  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  aecor^ogty 
the  more  violrat  oomuels  prerailed.  Antonius  iaui 
Casshu  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  m 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  deelatmtion  of  martial 
law,  that  the  contulH  and  other  magiitaates^'shoaU 
pnride  for  Uie  safety  of  the  state."  Antonios  and 
CnssinB  considcriiw  th«r  Utcs  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  die  rity  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  anny,  and 
called  upon  lun  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entmsted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribnUon  of  the  pmineea,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  et  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished sraator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  shonld  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  pnblic  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  oU  along  do  apprelmuioiu  as  to  the  residt  of 
s  war ;  he  seens  to  have  Regarded  it  aa  iouedy 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  fiune,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flodc  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
eontidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  railing  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar^s 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Conseqoently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  tnx^  ezc^  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  ofatdned  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fiddity  of  which  he  conld  Iqr  no  meana 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  waa  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  oi^mrtnnity  of  passng  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  leunt  the  last  leadatiai  of 
the  senate,  lie  assembled  his  soldien,  infeniied 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  snstained,  and  called 
npon  then  to  w^foA  him.   Finding  then  quite 


willing  to  foUow  htm,  he  crossed  the  Rnlmw 
which  separated  his  province  bam  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminam,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bimes.    He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  enlv 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  ioUisn  nd 
SOO  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  ftOow  him 
from  Transalpine  Qaul,  and  he  was  well  awsre  H 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  eDemy 
might  have  no  time  to  oom^ete  thdr  pmom- 
tiont.   Therafbm,  though  it  waa  the  niddie  st 
winter,  he  pudked  on  with  the  ntwwt  i^idilyt 
and  such  vras  the  pt^mlarity  of  his  cause  ia  It^r, 
that  <itj  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  hnn,  aad 
hit  nar^  was  like  a  trinmphal  progreso,  Aire- 
tinm,  Pisanrum,  Fanom,  Ancona,  Iguvinm,  snd 
Annmum,  fisll  into  hia  handc  TIwsb  suwiesei 
caused  the  ntnoot  conatemtiaB  at  Bone;  itm 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavaby  was  almdy  near 
the  gates  of  the  dty ;  a  genwal  panic  sdied  the 
senate,  utd  they  fled  from  the  aty  evcD  without 
taking  with  tlwm  tiie  money  from  the  poUie 
treanry,  and  did  not  reeover  their  eowige  till 
they  bod  got  as  br  south  as  Capos.  Caeisr 
condnoed  ua  vieloriona  natdi  tfuout  Keem 
tin  he  came  to  Coiflniam,  whid  was  tM  first  towi 
that  offered  hnn  any  vigorous  resistance.   L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  ^ipnnted 
Caesar's  successor  in  Oaul,  bad  thrown  hinuelf 
into  Crafinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  crane  to  his  assistance,  he  was  tawUe  to 
maintain  the  phwe,  and  fUI  Umodf  into  Caenr^ 
bands,  together  with  seveial  other  senatui  uA 
distinguished  men.    Caesar,  with  the  same  de- 
tnency  which  he  dispkyed  throughout  the  whole 
vt  the  civil  war,  dismissed  them  aU  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pnrniit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  waa  accordingly  i» 
tenin^  on  to  Bmndisiain,  intending  from  tbenoe 
to  sail  to  Greece.    Pompey  reached  BrandinniB 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  wh«i  the  latta 
arrived  before  the  town.    Caesar  straightway  bid 
nege  to  the  place,  hot  Pompey  ataaAoaei  it  ^ 
dta  174i  of  Uaidi  and  embaifced  ht  OiMNi 
Caear  was  unable  to  Mlow  Pompey  tor  want  sf 
diipa,  aad  therefore  detenmncd  to  march  agsioit 
Amnios  and  Petreina,  Pompey's  legates  in  SgnsL> 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  eomitiy.  He 
accordingly  marched  bade  from  Bnmdidum  snd 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thns  in  three  menthi 
became  the  anpnnie  auotw  (tf  the  idiole  «f  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  BeigfaboaAood  <rf  Bms 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  tw  Spain,  having  Idt 
M.  Lepidns  in  charge  the  dty  and  M.  Antcmv 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  seat 
Corio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerint  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  G.  Aotonhisto 
occupy  Illyricum.  Curio  and  Valerias  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion; and  Cnrio  then  passed  over  into  A^ca, 
whidi  was  in  possesnon  of  the  Pompeion  porty. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  itrong  i^mosition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  aad  kit  his  Ufe  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Manritania,  who  snpponed 
P.  Atins  Varna,  the  Pompdao  commander.  C. 
Antonins  alao  met  with  bad  necesa  in  Hlyri- 
cum,  tor  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  hinsdf 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hift- 
pened  at  a  lat«r  period  in  diii  year;  and  these 
dimtera  were  more  than  coontertwlnced  fay  Cm- 
sai^  victoriea  in  the  meantime  in  l^aia.  OaMar 
lefk  Bona  about  the  middle  of  April,  »d  oa  hit 
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mini  in  Gaul  fimnd,  that  Maaiilia  refused  to 
■nbrnit  to  him.  He  forthwith  hud  uage  to  the 
place,  bat  onable  to  take  it  immediatelj,  he  left 
C.  Tn^maat  asd  D.  Bnittu  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  proMcuta  the  ringh  ^  eontinued  his  maidi  to 
Spain.  In  this  cmtntiT  Pompey  had  Mren 
Ic^otu,  three  tuider  the  oommand  of  L.  A&aniiu 
in  the  nearer  pntince,  two  under  M.  Petreins  in 
the  farther,  and  two  under  M.  Toentitu  Vairo 
also  in  the  hitter  prorince  west  of  the  Anas 
(Ooadiama).  Varro  renaiiMd  in  the  west;  bat 
Afianins  and  Petreins  on  Uie  ^tproaeb  (tf  Cae«r 
«mt«d  their  forces,  and  took  tip  n  itiDDg  positiaa 
near  the  town  of  Iterda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (S^).  Into  the 
details  of  this  caa^paign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
soWfiHil  to  stale,  tbd,  after  e^eriancii^  great 
diffindtiet  at  fint  and  some  rereises,  Caesar  at 
lei^th  ledneed  Afiauuns  and  Petreius  to  sodi 
difficolties  that  th^  were  oUiged  to  mrender. 
They  thonseiTes  were  dismissed  nninjared,  part  of 
their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
nted  antong  Caesar's  troopa.  Caear  then  ^ 
ceedsd  to  maidi  agaimt  Vanoi  bnt  after  Uw 
Tictory  onr  Afianms  and  F«tiehis,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spm  capable  of  rtdsting  the  eonqoenr, 
and  Vano  accordingly  surendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  ktter  sniTed  at  Cordnba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  sabdaed  all  Spcun,  wliich  had  oigaged  him 
only  fiKty  days,  he  retarned  to  OauL  Maasilia  bad 
not  yet  yidded,  bat  the  siege  had  been  piaseealad 
with  so  moch  vigoar,  that  the  inhaUtants  we» 
compelled  to  lotTender  the  town  soon  after  his 
aTrival  before  the  waDs. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  bees  appointed  dictator 
by  the  ptaetor  U.  Lepidns,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  bw  passed  tu  tbo  panose. 
This  app<HntnieQt,  whidi  was  of  course  made  in 
■oeotdanee  with  Csesar'i  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  ^eoedenti  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
noBinating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
MNd  ever:  but  it  is  idk  to  talk  of  established 
abnai  onder  sach  ciRanutattoes ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  shonld  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitiB  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls ;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
lie  coidd  not  do  so  ki^  as  be  wss  merdy  pio- 
consoL  Aflcadinsly,  as  soon  as  MiswHi  anr- 
rendered,  Gaeaar  nastened  to  Rome  and  entered 

ri  Us  dictatofahip,  but  l^d  it  down  again  at 
end  of  eleven  daTS  after  holding  the  conmhtf 
eonitia,  in  which  he  nimielf  and  P.  Servilios  Vatia 
laaaricos  were  deeted  consols  for  the  next  year. 
Bat  daring  these  elera  d»a  be  ouiaed  some  veiy 
imporfntlaws  to  be  nssstt  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  iriieTe  debtors,  bat  at  tbe  nnie  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
waa  in  the  nesent  state  of  affiurs  a  most  salutary 
measore.  (For  tbe  provisions  of  this  lex,  tee 
IXeL  of  JnL  i,  v.  Julia  La  ds  Patmm.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  the  sentences  which  had 
been  prononnced  against  various  persons  in  bc- 
cndance  with  the  btws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
consaUiip ;  he  alee  obtained  Ute  recall  of  several 
other  exues ;  he  Either  restored  the  descendanu 
of  thoao  irtio  had  been  ptoecribed  In'  SsUa  to  the 
enj^ment  ti  their  ri^t^  and  rewarded  tbe  Tiue- 
paduii  by  the  dtiiashtp  far  dudr  futhfiil  sapport 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship^  Caesu  w«at 
in  December  to  Krondisiom,  where  he  had  pre- 
vioosly  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
lost  nany  men  in  tbe  hmg  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  finm  aidmesa  aridng  from  their  passing  tht 
antmnn  in  the  sooth  of  Italy.  Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  la^  army  in  Greece,  ^ypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  ot  nine  l^ions  of  Ro- 
man dtlMos,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infiutiy;  and,tho«ghitisiiqKMsihlatoesdniateits 
exact  strength,  as  w*  do  not  know  the  nnmber  of 
men  which  each  l^ion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Bnmdisiiim.  His  fleet  entirely  eommanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  nnmber  of  Caesar's  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossiUe  that  be  should  ventun 
to  cross  the  sea  in  bee  of  Pompey^  superior  fleet. 
This  dreumstaiice,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
cauBedM.BibuIas,the  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  rehu  in  his  goud ;  and  thus  when  Csesar  set  tail 
from  Bmndisium,  on  die  4thof  Jamary,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  eoast  ef  Epeimt.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  tbe  small  nujuber  ti  hii 
skips,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
nons,  which,  for  the  causes  previonslf  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  Aft^  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  tbe  remainder ;  but  |iart  <rf 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibnlna, 
who  cmelly  put  aQ  the  crews  to  death ;  and  tbe 
PcHnpeian  fleet  kept  np  such  a  strict  wateh  akmg 
the  coast,  that  Uie  remainder  of  Caeiar^  army  was 
obliged  for  the  jwesent  to  remain  at  Bmndisium. 
Canor  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  tbe  rest  of  his 
amy;  bnt  ne  knew  uiat  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gunii^  poaiessim 
of  Oncum  and  Apoilonia,  he  hastened  nofthwaids, 
in  hopes  ctf  surprising  Dyirhachinm,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  draositodf  bat  Pomp^,  by 
r^>id  marches,  readied  tUi  town  befbre  hnn,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  tight  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apaus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Bcnndinnm  with  great  diffieol^  by  M, 
Antonins  and  Q.  Pufins  Calrana.  Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  sooie  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
riiadiium,  and  as  he  would  not  ventun  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  ot  drcnra' 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
theee  were  neariy  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  thionph  Caewr^  lines,  and  dnve  back 
Ids  legimu  with  connderable  losa.  Cae«r  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  bis 
present  position,  and  acccodingly  coouneuced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  srmy, 
which  vras  not  however  aUe  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avtnding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  vetnans  tiU  he  conld  j^ce  more 
relisnce  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
snccem ;  bnt  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  <rf  tbe  enemy  iiuqiired  him  with  men  confi- 
dence, ind  indnead  him  to  give  heed  to  tboas  of 
l^is  oAem  who  feeonmended  him  to  bring  the 
coBteat  to  m  issne  bj  an  immadirta  baUlb  Ao- 
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eordinglf,  when  Pompey  came  up  with  *Cae«r, 
who  ws>  encampfd  on  die  pUni  of  Phanahu  or 
PbmdiB,  in  TheHol;,  he  ofiwed  hin  battla,  lAich 
waa  readily  accepted  by  Cseaar.  Their  nomben 
were  T«y  nneqiul :  Ponpey  had  45,000  foot- 
■oldiHi  and  7000  horae,  Caeor  22,000  foot-ioldien 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  waa  fought  on 
the  9th  aS  Angoit,  B.  c.  46,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  end^  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pnspey'B 
anny.  Poinpey  fled  to  the  conrt  of  Egypt,  puntied 
by  Caeaar,  bnt  waa  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  aTii*ed  in  the  country.  [PoHFnu&] 

The  battle  of  Phanalia  decided  the  fiUe  of  the 
repuUic  When  newt  «f  it  reached  Rome,  tarimu 
hwt  were  paaaed,  whkh  conferred  in  bet  rapreme 
power  upon  Cneiar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  Ume,  and  that  not  for 
aix  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  fiv  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  h«ae, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  c.  48l  so  that  the  commencement  and 
lamination  of  m  didatonhip  and  eonsolship  did 
not  coiockle,  at  some  modem  writers  hare  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nomfamted  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  fire  yeaia,  bat  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of ;  he  was  inTealed,  moreorer, 
with  ^e  tribanicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
light  of  holding  all  tarn  eomilia  for  the  election  of 
tu  DBui«tntei|  with  tha  ezoaption  of  those  for 
tiie  choice  of  the  jiithaKa  tribunea ;  and  it  was  fw 
this  reason  that  no  magiatntea  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  pleba  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
a.  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  parsuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  vrar,  wbkh  detained  him 
•everal  montha,  and  gave  the  nmains  of  the  Pimv- 
peian  party  time  to  laUy  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations tot  oontinning  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
nsaally  called  the  Alexandrina  war,  arose  from 
Caesar^  leacdving  to  asttle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  suctesnon  to  the  kii^om.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  hsdnations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  broth«  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  bat  as  this  dedsion 
waa  (TOoaed  by  the  guardians  of  the  yoong  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
wUch  he  waa  for  some  time  expoaad  to  neat  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  fbroea. 
But,  having  received  reinfii>rccments,  he  finally 
pravuled,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
nother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  penshed  in 
the  course  of  the  conteat  It  was  soon  after  this, 
diat  Cieopatn  had  a  nn  by  Caesar.  [Caxurioni 
Clbopatri.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  dose, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  b.c.47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontna  in  order  to  attack  Phar^ 
aacea,  the  son  of  tba  eelahiBtcd  Mithiidata^  who 
had  ^featad  CikDoaiitinsCalviniM,  one  of  Oaesarli 
legates.  This  wai^  however,  did  not  detain  him 
\tmg ;  for  Phamaeea,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  waa  ntteriy  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zda.  He  thenoe  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  affiiis  of  the  {oovisces 
ia  the  way,  ind  airivad  in  the  c^tal  in  Ssptens- 
bw.  As  the  year  of  his  dietatorship  was  ntariy 
•xinring,  he  caosed  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aauilioa  L^dua  his  master  of  the  horse. 


His  third  didatoniiip  oonaeqnaitly  begins  befiwe 
the  termination  of  the  y«t  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  aeninl  oAen  «f  the  uiato- 
oBcy  waa  new  confiscated  and  add  I7' nihlie 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easly  re- 
ward bis  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  memben  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  gmt  nmu- 
ber  of  his  partisans  into  the  senate^  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fnfiaa  Caleima 
and  P.  Vatiniua  to  the  consulship,  but  he  eansed 
hitn—if  anii  hit  maitw  of  the  horie,  M.  Aemilina 
Lcpidoi  to  be  elected  conanla  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  tinw  that  ha  qnellad  n  (wriJihle 
madny  of  hia  troopa  iriodt  had  bnken  eat  in 
Campania. 

Coeaar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  thiee  mcmtha.  With  his  nsiAl  activity  and 
enec^,  he  set  oot  to  Africa  ht&n  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.  c  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  CMo,  who  bad  cwected  a  huge  army 
in  that  coon  try.  Their  forces  were  fu  greater 
than  Caesar  conld  bring  against  them  at  |»eaait ; 
bnt  he  waa  well  aware  <n  the  advBDta|e  iriiich 
a  general  baa  in  acting  on  the  oAnsive,  and 
had  too  moch  relianoe  on  his  01m  genius  to  be 
alamed  by  mere  disparity  of  nombm.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Cneaar 
was  in  eonudonUe  difficuliea ;  bnt,  bariiv  been 
joined  by  some  <rf  hia  other  kgioH,  be  waa  able  to 
prosecute  the  campugn  with  nonvigotir,aiid  finally 
Imnight  it  to  a  eloae  by  the  battle  o(  Thapsus,  on 
the  fith  of  April,  B.  c.  46,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
amy  waa  completely  defmted.  Cato,  finding  him- 
sdf  nimble  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  hia  own 
life.  The  other  towna  in  Africa  rabmitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 

r*n  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  ondispnted  master  ef  the 
Roman  world.  Aa  be  diev  near  to  Bmne^  great 
^tpr^nnoBB  were  entertained  by  Ua  enmiieft 

lest,  notwithstanding  his  frnmereleniency,  he  should 
imitate  Marins  and  SuUa,  and  pRMcribe  all  hia 
opptmentfc  But  these  feara  were  perfectly  ground- 
lem.  A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  Caesar's 
nature ;  and,  with  a  mapianimity  which  TidOTS 
rarely  ahew,  and  least  ef  dl  titaaa  In  dvil  wan,  br 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  aima  againat  him, 
and  declared  that  he  ahonld  make  no  dtSerence 
between  Pompmans  end  Caesarians  Hn  object 
was  now  to  allay  aaimoaities,  and  to  aecure  the 
lives  and  pn^rty  of  all  the  dtisens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  hunsdf  airivod 
there,  a  public  thaak^iving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  nis  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  waa  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  cmsmhip, 
under  the  new  title  of  "Pnebctna  Monim,"  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  y«t  c^jeyad  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  aa  he  had  now  do  frirther  eneniiea  to 
meet,  tie  availed  himself  i4  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating his  vietmiea  in  Oaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Afiica  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  soccessea  in 
the  dvil  war  j  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
al^ waa  to  coTiHTiemotate  hit  victory  over  Jsba, 
and  not  over  Sdpie  and  Cato.  These  triuisphj 
were  followed  by  latgeasea  of  com  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldien,  by  public  banquets, 
and  all  aortt  tS  entertainmenta.   Nevw  befae  had 
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the  gamei  of  the  amis  and  Um  amphitheatn  been 
odebtated  with  nch  aplendou;  tot  Caeaar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Ronan  populace,  and  that 
tbejr  would  be  willing  enough  to  mmnder  their 
M-ralled  libertiee  if  thej  wen  wdl  Ui  and  amnaed. 

Ctuemi  next  appear*  in  the  cfaaractef  of  a  legie- 
lator.  He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  -mioui 
erila  which  had  crept  into  the  itate,  and  to  obtain 
the  aiactment  of  leTcrel  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commoawaalth.  He  attenpted 
by  seren  ■umptuair  laws  to  nstnin  the  extmT»- 
gaoce  which  pemded  all  clawei  of  sodety.  In 
order  to  jmrant  any  other  gmeral  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  Uw  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  ptaeto- 
risB  proriDce  fw  longer  than  one  year*  ot  a  coDsnlai 
ibr  mm  than  two  yeaA  Bat  the  wnt  intportant 
of  his  dwngea  this  year  (a,  c  4S)  was  the  lefimna- 
tioa  of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  ciTiliaed  world,  and  which  he 
accompliahed  in  bis  character  as  pon^ex  t, 
with  the  auistanee  of  SoeiMnei,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  sa^ie  M.  FlariiiB,  thou^  he 
himself  also  was  wdl  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  legulaticm  of  the  Roinan  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accuttomed  to  lengthen  or  ihorten  the  year  at 
tiieir  jdeasure  for  pditial  puipoees ;  wd  the  confn- 
siom  had  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Rxman 
year  was  three  months  in  advanee  o£  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  seriooi  evil,  Caernr  added  90  days 
to  diis  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  dayi ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  aimilar  ertorB  for  the  iiitura  by  «'<«p>i"g  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  (iMcl^JittaihCUNidarwM.) 

In  the  midst  of  mae  laboui^  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  fofiddaUe  faunneetioB 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  when  the  lemaina  of 
the  Pnnpeian  party  had  again  collected  a  laige 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey's  aons,  Cneios 
and  Sextus.  il^nng  been  preTiously  deainiated 
conaul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caeaar 
set  ont  for  Smia  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c  46. 
With  bia  nsnal  activity,  he  arriTed  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  daya  fimn  the  time  of 
his  ksaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
ofler  atToa^er  oppoaition  than  be  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  broDght  the  war  to  a  doae  by  the  battle  of 
Mntida,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a.  c.  45,  in  which 
he  eotiiely  defeated  the  meny.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle :  Caeaar'a  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general'a  exposing  his  own  peraon,  like  a  common 
•oUier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  bMtle.  Cn.  Pan- 
peine  waa  kilkd  ahortly  afterwards,  but  Sextos 
made  ^ood  his  escape.  The  letilraient  of  the 
ttffiurs  m  Spain  detained  Caenr  in  the  proviitce 
.  some  months  longer,  and  he  conteqnently  did  not 
reach  R<Hne  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  alUiou^  the  victoiy  had 
been  ffupad  over  Bmnau  oUiens,  and  he  auo  al- 
lowed triumphi  to  his  legUea  FaUus  Uumms  and 
Q.  Pediua.  The  aenate  received  him  vrith  the  most 
servile  flattery.  They  had  in  his  abaence  voted  a 
poblic  thankagiving  fifty  days  on  account  of  hia 
victoiy  in  Spun,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
uces, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  evoy  apeciea  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
waa  to  wear,  on  all  puUic  occaaiona,  the  triumphal 
nbei  lie  waa  to  receive  the  title  of  "  Fath«  of  his 


country atatnea  of  him  irere  to  bo  placed  in  all 
the  lemplea ;  bia  portrait  iraa  to  be  atnisk  on  coins; 
the  month  of  QnintiliB  waa  to  i«onve  the  name  of 
Jnlioa  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  he  raised  to  a 
lank  among  the  gods.  But  there  wen  still  more 
inpwtant  decrees  than  theae,  which  wen  intended 
to  legalise  hia  power  and  confer  upcm  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  wotld.  He  received  the 
title  of  inqtentor  for  lifo ;  he  waa  nominated  conanl 
for  the  next  ten  yeark,  and  both  dictatn  and  pxae- 
feetas  momn  for  lifo;  bia  person  waa  declared 
aacred ;  a  gtwrd  of  aenaton  and  kni^ta  was  ap> 
pointed  to  protect  him,  and  tiu  irirnk  aenate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  aafiBty. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  doiiad  that 
he  naed  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  Ua  eoBntiy. 
Ha  still  punned  Us  fanaer  nndfid  oonne;  w 
ptoacriptiona  or  exacntiona  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revMve  vaat  achemea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man woitd.  He  was  at  the  aame  time  obliged  to 
mwBid  his  foUowos,  and  for  that  leaacm  he  greatly 
incteaaed  the  number  of  aenalors,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magiatialea,  ao  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  nx  aedilea, 
and  he  ad<^  new  memben  to  the  priestiy  colleges. 
Among  hia  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  lawa, 
to  aalabliah  puUic  Kbrnei,  to  dnin  the  Pomptina 
tnarahcs,  to  enlarge  the  hartwur  of  Oitia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  tathmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expedidcma  againat  the  Paithiana  and 
the  faarbaroua  tribes  on  tiie  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  prepaiatims  for  his  departure  to 
the  East.  In  the  ludat  «f  tbeaa  vaat  pnjecta  he 
entered  i^on  the  htst  year  of  his  life^  a  a  44,  and 
his  fifth  cenaulahtp  and  dictatorship.  He  hsd 
made  M.  Antony  us  ctdleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidua  the  master  of  the  horae^  Caeaar 
had  for  aome  time  paat  rcaolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  us  fomily;  and,  aa  he  had  no 
le^timate  childten,  had  fixed  spon  his  great- 
nephew  Oct»vius(afterwafds  the  emperor  Awaatus) 
as  his  Bucceaaor.  Posaeasing  nyal  power,  be  now 
wiahed  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
band  down  to  his  aucceaaor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  hia  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  pablic  on  the  fostival  of  the  La- 
percalia  (the  Idth  of  February);  but,  aeeing  that 
the  pnpoaition  was  not  fovoorabl^  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
aent.  Caeaar'a  wiah  for  the  tiUe  of  king  inuBt 
not  be  rqiarded  as  merely  a  deaire  to  obtoin  an 
mif&  honour,  the  reality  at  which  ha  already  pos- 
seMeL  Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  aUe  to  be- 
qneath  it  to  hia  aoccesaor,  be  would  have  aaved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  aubsequently 
attne  from  the  anomalona  conatitution  of  the  Ro- 
man «npi»  as  it  was  finslly  established  by  Au- 
guatua.  The  atate  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monaieVy,  and 
would  not  have  follen  into  the  handa  ei  aa  maoient 
and  rapadouB  aoldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conapiracy  against  Caeaar'a  lifo 
had  been  already  formed  aa  eariy  aa  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Canius,  a  peraonal  enemy  of  Caesar'a,  and  then 
wtfe  more  than  aixty  peraona  privy  to  it.  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  ae^a  to  have  beoi  the  motive 
of  Caauua,  and  probably  of  aeTenlothen.  Many 
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of  tboB  Ind  tikra  an  mctim  part  in  tho  wu  a^inM 
CMHTt  and  had  not  only  been  foigiTCn  hy  bim, 
bat  nked  to  office*  of  luk  mnd  Konom ;  but  for- 
pnneM  by  m  OMHy,  imtead  of  exciting  gntitodci, 
only  nndaa  the  fanefretM  11111  D10T6  h>tBfdI  to 
men  of  low  and  baaa  luiida.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  waa  to  reitore  liberty  to  the  itate,  and 
•one,  perhapi  M.  Brutni  among  the  rest,  beliered 
that  they  anonld  be  doing  good  lerrice  to  their 
country  by  the  awaMination  of  ita  niler.  But  the 
majority  were  nadonbtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motire  of  leatoring  tli«r  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  tacmah  their  enemy  baa  fidled, 
and  they  had  now  reeonne  to  nmninarion  aa  the 
only  meani  of  aecompliahing  thrir  object  Their 
project  ma  nearly  diaoovered;  bat  Cacaar  dins- 
audad  dw  mnungi  that  bad  ben  nvn  bfaa*  and 
Ml  by  the  daggm  of  Ui  iMuaiiu  in  tbe  acoalo- 
houa,  oa  the  iSta,  or  fifteenth,  of  Maieh,  a  c.  44. 
Caeaar'k  deatb  waa  imdonbtedly  a  loea  not  only  fbi 
the  Roman  people,  bnt  the  whole  arilized  warid. 
The  republic  waa  utterly  loat)  it  could  not  have 
been  reatMod ;  and  if  tlwre  had  been  any  poaaibi' 
li^  of  estaUiahing  H  again,  it  vonU  haTo  Ulcn 
into  tbe  binda  of  a  prafligate  iriBtoefaey,  wbaA 
would  only  have  aoughtiiaownaggrandiEementupon 
tbe  mina  of  ita  country.  Now  the  Roman  worW  waa 
called  to  go  through  many  yeara  of  disorder  and 
bloodahed,  till  it  rnted  agwn  under  tbe  aupremacy 
of  AngustOB,  who  bod  n«ther  the  talent*,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Tast  and  aalatary  plana  of  hia  nnde.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  yeora  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  mliog  daaa, 
tbe  acenea  <rf  anarcby  and  bioodabed  whidi  con- 
■tutly  occmred  in  tu  atneta  of  the  capital,  it  ie 
eridmt  that  tbe  last  daj>  of  tbe  republic  nad  come, 
and  that  ita  only  hope  at  peace  and  aecurity  waa 
tmder  the  atrong  huid  of  military  power.  And 
fbrtimate  waa  it  in  obtaining  a  nder  ao  mitd  and 
ao  beneficent  aa  Caeaar.  Pompey  waa  not  oatoially 
cmd,  bnt  he  waa  weak  and  irreaolute,  and  waa 
anrronnded  by  mm  who  woold  have  forced  hin 
into  the  moat  violent  and  aanguinary  acta,  if  bia 
party  bad  prevailed. 

Cmmt  waa  in  hia  fifh^rixtb  year  at  the  time  of 
bia  death.  Mi*  personal  appeannce  waa  noble  and 
oomnumding ;  he  wai  tall  in  atature,  of  a  bir  com- 
^ezion,  and  wi^  black  eyea  Aill  of  expreaaion. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
hia  life  hi*  head  waa  bald.  Hie  oonatitntion  waa 
originally  delicate,  and  he  waa  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  tnnaacting  public  buiineaa;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemiona  living,  be  bad 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and.  could  en* 
dure  almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  hia  penon,  and  waa  conaideied  to 
be  efiieminate  in  hia  dieea.  Hia  moral  duraeter,  aa 
far  aa  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goea,  waa  aa  low 
a*  that  of  the  rest  of  tbe  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrignea  with  tbe  moat  ^stingniabed  Roman  la- 
dies weft  notoriou,  and  he  wu  eqaally  lavidi  of 
hi*  ftvoura  in  tbe  {novinoes. 

If  we  now  turn  'to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  waa  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  waa  distingnished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diveraiBed  pursuit*.  He  waa  at  one  and 
the  aame  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jiiriat,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philoJkjger, 
amathema^danandanardiitect  Hetraaeqi^y 


fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  ha*  given  proofs  that  bo 
would  have  aurpaaaed  almost  other  men  in  an^ 
aobject  to  which  he  devoted  tbe  enefgiea  at  hi* 
eitraordmary  mind.  Julius  Caeaar  waa  tbe  great* 
est  man  of  ontiqidty  |  and  thia  fiut  onat  n  «ar 
afoiagy  tor  tbe  length  to  which  tins  notiee  haa  ax- 
tended.  Hi*  greataeaa  aa  a  geoeial  baa  been  eofi- 
doitly  shewn  by  the  above  aketch  {  bat  one  dr- 
conataaoe,  wbu^  baa  been  gennally  ovnlooked, 
daoea  hia  ganina  ftr  war  in  •  moat  atriking  li^t. 
Till  his  foMeth  year,  when  be  went  a*  propowtor 
into  Spun,  Caeiar  had  been  ahuot  entirely  mf 
gaged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  ia  true,  in 
hi*  youth,  bat  it  wa*  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigna  of  aecondary  importance ;  ho  iiad  sever 
beni  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  and  hia  wiiolo  mili- 
tary conerieseo  nut  have  bean  of  the  aaiat  limited 
kind,  lloit  of  tbe  greatest  genetib  in  the  bklecT' 
of  the  world  have  been  di*tii)gui*hed  at  an  eariy 
age  :  Alexandn  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Pnuaia,  and  N^nleim  Bonaparte,  gained  seme 
ci  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  tbe  age  of 
tbir^ ;  bat  Caesar  from  tbe  age  of  twoBty-three 
to  mtf  bad  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwitb' 
standing,  tpftm  aU  «t  onoo  aa  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  wt^  baa  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  hia  busy  life  Caeaar  feond 
tame  fwUlerary  purmits,  and  alwsya  took  ^asnzft 
in  the  society  and  convenation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himaelf  wa*  tiie  author  of  many  worka,  too 
majority  of  which  baa  been  lost  The  pori^  of 
hi*  liadn  and  the  cleamesa  of  his  stylo  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themaelves,  and  are  cm- 
spicuou*  in  hia  "  Commentarii,"  which  ore  hia 
raly  woriu  tiiat  have  ernne  down  to  as.  Tbej 
relate  tbe  history  of  tbe  first  seven  year*  of  tbie 
Gallic  war  in  seven  bot^  and  tbe  history  of  tbo 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commenenoent  of  tbe  Alex- 
andrine in  three  book*.  In  them  Caeaar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  riietorical  embellisbmenta ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  dear  nnaaanming  style, 
and  with  aoeh  a^MnBt  tratiiflRlDeaa  that  be  carries 
cMiviedoa  to  tba  mind  of  tfaa  nadsr.  Th^  ssea 
to  have  been  compoaed  in  tbe  eonrse  of  bis  cam- 
paigns, and  WHO  probably  wfmked  up  into  their  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winterHjnaneri.  Tho  Com- 
mentaries on  tbe  Gallic  War  were  paUiahed  tSter 
tbe  completion  of  tbe  war  in  Gaiil,  and  thoae  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. Tho  "  Epbemerides"  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  aa  a  aeparate  woric,  bnt  onlj^  as  tbe 
Greek  name  of  the  "  CommentariL*'  Neitber  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Oallie  and  Civil  wan.  The  hiatory  of  tbe 
former  waa  Gam|deted  in  an  driith  book,  whicb  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  booka,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship ia  discussed  under  Hirtius. 

Beside*  tbe  Commentaries,  Caesar  al*o  wrote 
tho  following  woAs,  which  have  been  loot,  bat  tbe 
mere  title*  of  whidi  are  a  proof  of  his  Uterary  ac- 
tivity and  diverufied  knowledge:—!.  **0m- 
tionea,"  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
tbe  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Oraionim  Xomamumm 
PrcymeiH&,  p.  404,  ftc,  Snd  ed.  Tbe  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Oseiar  as  om  of  tbe  first  ontan 
of  bia  age,  and  describe  him  as  onh'  seeond  to 
Cieen.   (QnintiL  x.  1.  S.H4;  VdL  Ptt.  iiMi 
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Plut.  Caa.  S ;  Suet.  Caa.  &&.)  2.  EpiitoW,"  of 
which  serenl  are  pieurred  in  the  coBection  of  Cice- 
n'l  letters,  but  tl^  wen  itill  more  in  the  time  of 
Snetoniin  (Cam.  66)  and  AfiSta  (AG  h.  79). 
9.  **Anticatat"  in  tvo  bodct,  hence  lometbiei 
called  **  Anticstoiiea,*'  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero'i 
**  Cato,*'  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praiae 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  46. 
(Suet,  t  c;  OelLiT.  16;  Cic  ad  AO.  ^  40,  41, 
xiii  AO,  Ac.)  4.  "  De  Analogia,"  or  m  Cioen 
ex^uns  it,  "De  Rationa  litmna  lomundi,**  in 
two  bodta,  which  contained  inreatiiattMu  on  the 
lAtin  hngoage,  and  wen  written  by  Caenririiile 
he  wae  cnxaiiig  the  Alp*  in  hie  return  from 
his  wintei^narters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  ui  fiirtbei  OanL  It  was  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  i>  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
giammarians.  (Suet  L  c ;  Ck.  BnL  72 ;  PUn. 
//.  V.  Tii.  30.  s.  31;  Oell.  xix.  8;  QdntiL  L  7. 
§  34.)  B.  "  Libri  Aunndoram,"  or  "  Angoialia.*' 
At  pontifez  maximus  Caenr  had  a  general  snper- 
.intendence  orer  the  Roman  religion,  and  eeems  to 
hare  paid  particular  attention  to  the  inbject  this 
work,  which  must  hare  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobins. 
(ScU.  i  16 ;  comp.  Priadan,  it  p.  719,  ed.  Putsdu) 
6.  **  De  Astris,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  moxe- 
awnta  of  the  heaTenly  bodies.  (Macrob.  L  e.; 
Plin.  H,  N.  iriiL  25.  s.  57,  *c)  7.  "  Apoph- 
thegmata,"  or  •*  Dicta  coDeclanea,"  »  coQeetion  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  lanaifcs  of  his  own  and 
ether  peraons.  It,  seems  from  Sttetonina  that 
Caesar  had  commenoKi  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
Tohnnem.  This  was  one  of  Caesar's  works  which 
Aogustoe  suppressed.  (SneL /.  e.;  (Head 
ix.  16.)  8.  Poemata."  Two  of  these  written 
in  his  youth,  **  Landes  Herculis''  and  a  tragedy 
**  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrote  seToal  epigrams,  of  whidi  three  are 
pKsemd  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (Nos.  68— 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Cae«ar's,  probably  m  imitation  of  Aiatas's, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  bl  c.  46,  while  be  wm 
oothis  joom^. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Comiuentaries 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
Jnngermann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
■even  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planndes 
(Franct  1606,  4to.,  and  1669, 4to.) ;  by  Graevius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celaus 
(Amst.  1697,  Bto.,  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  8to.);  by 
Cellarius  (Lips.  1705)  j  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
transhtion  of  Planndes  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4to.); 
by  Oudendorp  (Logd,  Bat.  1737,  4to,  Stuttgard, 
1822,  8to.);  by  Moms  (Lips.  1780,  Bvo.),  re- 
edited  by  Oberiin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8to.). 

(The  principal  andent  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  triogn^ies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
aad  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  IMon  Cassins,  Appian, 
and  VelleiuB  Ptttercu]ns,aad  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
Cebus,  ofConstantmoplCfwho  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
weifc  entitled  "Petrarchae,  Historia  Julii  Cae- 


saris,"  LipL  1827.  Among  modem  worics  the 
best  account  of  Caesar^a  life  is  in  Drumann's  Gef 
ckiAU  Romt.  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  N^oleon  in  the  wwk  entitled  "  Pr^is 
des  Onenaa  de  Cter  par  NapoUeo,  teit  par  M. 
Marehand,  a  llle  Sainte-H^lene,  sona  la  dict^  da 
I'Empenur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  aeoonnt  of  Caeaar's  coins,  see  EAhel, 
roL  vi.  pp.  I — 17.  His  tikeneaa  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  bis  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  lannL 
(Sea  ako  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  JtTLiAS.  [Julia.] 

22.  Cauakion.  [Cabsarion.] 

23.  Snx.  JvLtus  Caisab,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flanen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  faiatory 
<rf  the  year  a.  c.  57.    (Cic.  de  Uanup.  Rap.  6.) 

34.  Ske.  JuLim  Cabsai,  am  probably  ti  No. 
S3,aa  he  ia  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  a  c.  47i 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  tame  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectnied.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  Spain  inn.  c.  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  conduaion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Sex.  Caeaar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  waa  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
dien  at  the  instigation  of  Caedlius  Basant,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B,  C.  ii. 
20;  Hirt.£.^frA66;  Dion  Caah  xlvii  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C  iiL  77  i  compare  Babsvi,  CAKntu^ 
C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  H. 
Vipsaniua  Agrifipa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Caius  waa  bom  in  bl  a  20  and  Lucius 
in  B.  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  wen  both 
adopted  by  Augustna.  In  a  c.  IS,  Caius,  who 
waa  then  only  aeven  yean  of  age,  took  part  with 
otiier  patridan  youthi  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus  by  Auguatna. 
In  B.  c.  8,  Caioa  accompanied  Tiberiua  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigudni  in  order  to  become 
acquunted  with  militan-  exerdses.  Augustas 
carefully  auperint^ded  ue  education  of  both  the 
yoDtha,  but  they  early  shewed  ngns  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importoned  their 
gtandfiither  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  <X 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honoora  they 
solidted.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  prindpea  inventutis  before  they  had  laid  aaida 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consDiship  in  B.  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 
apon  it  till  five  yeara  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  tame  year,  and  hit  brother 
I  in  B.  c. 
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Caia*  wu  Bent  into  An*  in  b.  &  1,  when  h« 
ftmai  his  eonsaUup  in  the  fbUowing  year,  a.d.  1. 
About  thit  time  Phraatei  IV^  king  of  Parthi*, 
a^ad  npon  Aimenia,  and  Cuu  accordingly  pre' 
ured  to  make  war  i^atnst  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gare  np  Armenia,  and  lettled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interriew  with  Csina  on  an  ialand  in 
the  Euphratei.  (a.  d.  3.)  Aiter  thia  Cains  went 
to  take  poMesnw  of  Anaraia,  bnt  was  treacher- 
ovdj  wounded  before  the  town  of  Aitagem  in 
this  eonntijr.  Of  diis  wound  ha  nsrer  rocoTeredt 
and  died  Mnae  time  afterwards  at  IJmyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  31st  at  Febmary,  a.  o.  4.  His  brother 
Lndos  had  died  e^hteen  monUia  prerionily,  on 
Angnst  20th,  a.  D.  2,  at  Massilin,  on  his  way  to 
^Nua.  Their  bodies  were  bnnght  to  Rune. 
Some  snifeeted  that  their  death  was  oecasiaDed 
by  their  itep-nother  Idria.  (IHim  Cass.  Ut. 
8,  18,  2S,  It.  6,  9,  II,  12 ;  Zonar.  z.  p.  539 ; 
Snet  Ai^.  26.  56,  64,  65,  715.  12 ;  VeU.  Pat  iL 
101,  102;  Tac  Atm.  L  3,  u.  4 ;  Floras,  ir.  12. 
§  42  ;  L^is  Ancyianna.^ 

C.  Caesar  married  Una  or  Livilta,  the  dan^ter 
of  Aotonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  yonsgsr  Dnuns,  bat  he  left  no  issue, 
(Tac  Ann.  it.  40.)  L.  Caesar  wu  to  baTe  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  bat  died  prerionsly.  {Aim.  iiL 
23.)  There  are  seTcial  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lndos :  their  portraits  are  giren  in  the  one  an^ 
Dazed.  (Eekhel,  Ti  p.  170.) 


C  CAESAR  CALI'OULA.  [CAtiooLi.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeoa  as  an  Egyptian  pince*  was  born 
soon  after  the  departnie  oi  Jnlins  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  B.  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra sud  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jiuios  Caesar, 
and  there  leems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  tmia 
at  which  Caesarion  was  bom,  from  the  &YoniaUe 
recaption  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antoniiu  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Angastns,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowled^ 
Caewrion  at  his  am ;  but  O^na  wiote  a  tnatise 
to  Kore  the  oontraiT. 

In  GOiuecLnence  m  the  BiBttsnc*  which  Cleopatra 
had  afibided  DolsbeUo,  she  obtained  from  the  tii- 
umTirs  in  a  a  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  dtle  of  king  of  Egypt  In  &  c  34, 
Anlony  conferred  np<Mi  him  the  title  of  king  <tf 
kingii  he  sobeeqaently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
■on  of  Caenr,  Hid  after  the  battle  of  Aetinm  (b.  a 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  Bge.  When  oTerything  was  lost,  Cleopatia  sent 
CsMnuion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethit^ia 
to  India ;  but  lus  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
retnm,  flinging  that  Angnstus  had  determined  to 
giia  him  the  kingdrai  of  Sgypt  After  die  death 
of  his  mothv,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
ts  (IHoo  Cms.  xbii.  81,  xlix.  41,  L  1,3,116; 


CAESARIU& 

Suet  Caa.  62,  Aig.  17;  Plot.  Cbst.  4S,  Awb*. 

54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kom^s),  a  phyuciaa 
who  u  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Qr^ry  Theologns.  He  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  his  &ther(  whose  name  wmQ»- 
gory)  being  bishop  of  Nazianxnm.  He  was  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  ha  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
■strawmr,  arithmeUe,  and  medicine.  Ha  afiv- 
wards  embraced  the  medical  profeadon,  and  aettled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tadoD,  and  beome  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
eraperpr  Constandus,  A.  D.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Jolioo,  Carsarins  was  tempted  by  the 
empnocto^tOBtatise  topaganim;  batherefiised, 
and  chose  ratber  to  lean  the  court  and  retnm  to 
Us  natire  coontiy.  After  the  death  of  Jnlian,  he 
was  recalled  to  conrt^  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentinian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appmnted  quaestor  of  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  he 
was  preserred  in  a  very  remariuble  manner,  upcn 
which  his  brother  St  Gregory  took  "Tntiim  to* 
write  a  letter  (lAich  is  aiSl  extant,  Ep.  30,  wd.  iL 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  woridly  carea,  and  giving  himself 
np  entirely  to  the  Mrriee  of  Ood.  This  he  had  kog 
wished  to  do,  bat  was  now  pnvoited  from  potting 
hu  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  whidi  took 
place  4.  D.  369,  shortly  itfter  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oratirat  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  sdll  extant  {OraL  7,  vol  L  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  pordculars  of  his  life 
are  taken ;  and  also  wrote  sevenl  short  poems,  or 
epib^s,  lamoiting  his  death.  (C^era,  toL  it  p^ 
1110,  &c)  Thoe  u  extant,  mder  tbo  name  of 
Caesariu^  a  short  Greek  wo^  with  the  dtle 
nt^tii,  4^kim(hmm  nuohgieae  tt  /MsbwyiUaM, 
which,  thou^  apparently  oMtsidned,  in  the  tine 
of  Phodus  (bibUoth.  CbdL  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ker of  St  Gr^ry,  is  now  generally  belie  red  to  be 
toe  w<^  of  some  other  persm.  The  oonlaDta  of 
the  book  ore  suiBciently  mdicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  worlu  of 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  ccdiecdons  of  the 
Fathers;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latia, 
Anguat  YioAA.  1626, 4to.  ed.  EUos  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  {Acta  Sndonm,  Feb.  25, 
vol.  r.  p.  496,  &C. ;  Lambec  Biblioik.  ViitAA.  vol 
iv.  p.  66,  &c,  ed.  KoUor;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  -nL 
Tiii.  pp.  435,  436.)  [W.A.G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  eodeiiasdc  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuiaa,  was  bom  at  Cbdons 
in  468,  devoted  bit  youth  to  the  disdidine  of  a 
monaadc  life,  and  was  elected  Inshop  of  Ailea  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  fbr^  Tears, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  tm- 
•on,  firat  agamst  Alori^  and  afterwards  against 
Titeodork,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honoonUy 
acquitted.  He  took  ao  acdre  share  in  the  delibe- 
mdons  (tf  Kvatal  conndh  of  the  chnidi,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exeidons  fat 
the  luppresuon  of  the  Semipelagian  doctrines, 
which  hod  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  bod  spread  widely  in  sonth- 
era  CbuL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  whidi  however 
most  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
jyric  than  of  a  aober  Inogn^ hy,  was  comiosed  by 
lis  friend  and  pnpl,  Cypnao,  bishop  of  Toolon. 
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CHnriw  M  Ae  aathor  of  two  tmtiiH,  ena  en- 

titUd  Stgida  ad  Momatkot,  and  uother  Rigida 
ad  Vtrgima^  which,  together  with  three  Eatiorla- 
Nonet  and  loine  npnacida,  will  he  found  in  the  8th 
Tolnme  of  the  KUlotheca  Palrom,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  aepante  Tolnme,  whh  the 
Botee  of  Meynardna,  at  Foitien  (Petaviom),  1621, 
8vo.  Hia  chief  worlcc,  however,  ooniiit  of  aer- 
mone  or  homiliea.  Forty  of  tbeee  woe  publiihed 
by  CognatoB,  at  Baale,  1568,  4to^  and  1569,  ibl, 
and  are  included  in  the  Monnmenta  3S.  Patnim 
Orthodozogt^ha  of  arfmem,  Cokgne,  1618,  foL 
p.  1861 ;  a  eollectian  <rf  fbr^-aix,  together  with 
•ome  emaller  tracts,  an  ID  the  8tib  Tunme  of  the 
Bibliotheea  Patnim  refetrcd  to  above;  and  the 
1 1th  rolome  of  the  Bibliotheea  Patnim  of  Qalboid 
(Venice,  1 776 )  contain!  fourteen  more,  first  tHonght 
to  It^t  \is  Balm  (Paris,  1699,  8m);  bat,  be- 
ndas  dieas,  npwatda  of  «  hmdnd  out  <^  tka  817 
diiconnes  falsdy  attributed  to  Awosdn  an  oam- 
monly  aangned  to  CsMaiiai.  ( ^ta  S.  Oataarii, 
Epitc  ArdateaM^  a  GfpriamOy  «^  Dmdpulit,  H 
.  Meukato  PnA.  et  Slepiamo  Diae,  am$ay>bt  duo- 
bag  Ubht,  in  the  VUae  SS.  aS  Sntioi,  27  Angort. 
p.  S84.  See  also  Dimtrtatia  da  Vita  tt  Ser^ 
&  Ckmariit  Anledimk  ArMp^  by  Ondin  in  hu 
OmmmLdtSer^BBtlm.  yd.  iv.lS99;  in  ad- 
dition to  iriiich,  Fnnodns,  Ih  Imrti  DaerepOa 
SeoKtaU  Ziagaaa  Latiaae,  cap.  ri.  §  riiL ;  sod  Beehr, 
GetdtidUe  der  BSmhAta  Lti&ratiir,  Soppl.  toL  ii. 
f.  425.)  [W.  B.] 

CAESE^NIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Einuean 
family  at  Taiqninii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned     Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caeaeimina  and  Ca«- 
senoia,  fint  the  wife  of  U.  Fnkinina,  and  after^ 
wards  of  A.  Caedna.  ^Cic.  pro  CbecM.  4,  6, 10.) 
The  name  is  bvoA  m  •epnlchial  inseriptiiHU. 
(MBDer,  .SKrnbr,  i.  p.  4S&) 
CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lmro.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PABTTUS.  [Pabtub.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  «  Koman  knight,  who  en- 
treated CaeMC  to  jMidon  Q.  Ligarini,  (Ci&  pro 
Lig.  1!.) 

P.  CAESETIU8,  the  qoaettor  of  C  Vema. 
(Cic.  Varr.  h.  65,  t.  35.) 
CAESETIUS  FLAVUa.  fFtAvna.] 
CAESETIUS  RUFUS.  [Rorua] 
CAB'SIA,  a  nmaioe  of  Minarva,  a  tmulation 
of  the  Greek  •fKaMtmmtt.    (Teie&t  HtaaL  v.  6. 
18 ;  CSc.  d«  Nat.  Dear.  L  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAB'SIA  GENS,  plebeia]),  does  not  occur  till 
towtida  tba  end    the  lepnblic.  [Caisiiii.] 

On  the  fidbwiveoin  «f  thb  gens,  the  obVerae 
represents  the  head  of  a  yoathAil  god  brandish- 
itig  an  arrow  or  ipear  with  three  pnnta,  who 
la  nsoally  (opposed  from  thn  followiDg  passue  of 
A.  GelliDS  (t.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiom :  **  Sima- 

hemm  del  Veions  sagittas  tenet,  quae  annt 

Tidalkat  pantM  ad  nocandnm.  Quapropter  enm 
deoB  phriqae  Aptdbaam  esse  dizemnt."  Hie 
two  SMD  on  the  rererse  are  Lares :  between  thrai 
ataods  a  dog,  and  abore  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  fbro^   (Eckliel,-T.  p.  156,  &c) 
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CAESIA'NUS.  APROVIUS.  [Arioinini, 

No.  3.) 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  Caxsius,  was  pnetor  with 
C.  Iiidnio*  Sncodoe  in  a.  c  76.  (Cic;  Farr.  i  50.) 

2.  M.  Cabsivs,  a  r^ioeions  fiumer  of  the  tithes 
in  Siaij  iunag  the  administnUion  nt  Verres,  b.  c. 
78,  Ac  (Cic.  r«r.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesiua,  was  one  of  Cicen^  friends,  and 
aocompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adniinis-  * 
tratim  of  Cilicia,  in  a  c  50.  {Ad  QNtal:  /Vat  L  1. 

§  4,  2. 1  2.)  Hfl  seema  to  be  the  aante  poson  as 
tht  Caaiiiis  sAo  aupsrintendad  the  baHding  of  Q. 
CioHO^Tilhof  tbe^UnilimaB.  (Ad  QaiaL  Fivt, 
ill  1.  H  U  2.)  There  u  a  Roram  daiarius  bsw- 
ing  the  name  L.  Caedos  (sea  aboreX  l>ot  wheUisr 
it  bdongs  to  our  L.  Caenus  at  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  CAianis,  ctf  Arpistnn,  an  intimata  friend 
of  Ciowo^  who  held  the  oSoa  of  aed0e  M  Arpinum, 
Ae  only  monidpium  wbSA  had  meh  a  magistracy, 
iniLC.47.  (ac«lfbai.ziiLll,  12.) 

5.  P.  CAmcR,  a  Bonn  Miua  of  RuTenaa,  n- 
oeiTed  the  Roman  fimchisa  frnn  Cn.  Pompeiiis, 
the  bther  of  Pompey  the  Great  (Cic  pro  BoiA. 
32.)  ThereisafetterofCken>((idA«.xia51) 
adtaed  to  P.  Caeaiua  (b.  a  47), in  which  Ciem 
rewmmands  to  him  his  friend  P.  MesiiMnis.  nan 
the  maoDW  in  which  Cicero  there  apeaka  (pro 
nostra  et  |»d  patanta  tHMcttu),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  tbm  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caerins  of  Arpinom.  But  it  may  be,  that  Ibeta 
had  e»sted  a  fiicndahip  between  Cioen  and  the 
bthw  of  Caarins,  of  whidi  beyond  thia  aUnsion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Six.  C^mot,  a  Roman  eqoes,  who  is  men- 
tioned  Iqr  Cicero  (pro  Akv.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honaatr  and  integri^r-  Ih.  S.] 

T.  CAESIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciplea  of 
Servins  Sulnidiu,  the  ea^ient  friend  of  Cieero. 
Pnnponins  (Dw.  1.  tit  2.  a  ao.  $  44)  ennmenttes 
ten  disciples  of  Serrins,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  nientiimed,  in  a  paassge  not  free  frnu  the  inao- 
cnmey  of  ezpressirai  wUeh  pemdes  the  whole 
title  Da  Or^iae  Jwrk.  His  wohU  an  these: 
"  Ah  hoe  (Sttrio^  phnini  pn^oerant :  fen  tmen 
hi  libros  consenpstmnt :  Alpxnus  VAKua,  A. 
OrtLiDS,  T.  Caxsius,  AurmiusTnccA,  Avnoios 
Namvsa,  Flaviub  Piuscus,  Atuub  pAcirviiia, 
Labbd  AnruTius,  I^beonia  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Pdblkius  Quuua.  Ex  his  decern  lilnos  octo 
oonscripseront,  qnonm  omnes  qui  fiwmnt  KM 
digest!  suntabAufidioNannuaineentamqnadm- 
ginta  hliras."  It  is  not  clear  frwn  this  aooonnt 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  intaiu«tation  of 
the  passage)  Wy  eight  of  the  ten  woe  authors,  or 
whether  (as  wears  to  be  the  mora  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  tKe  ten  wrote  bo<^s,  but  not  mora 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Ao&dins  Nsmnsa.  In  the  oMnpatation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himaelf  waa 
not  included.  T.  Caeaiua  ia  nowhen  else  ezpesdy 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  bat  Ofilios,  <'!iti'tlKm, 
et  Ana  aadUana^  an  aioA  IMg.  31  tit.  4  a.  6. 
S  1,  aad  the  phnae  Smm  oadiorm  ooenn  alas 
Dig.  88.  tit  7.  a.  13,  Ft  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  1% 
9  6.  In  Die.  39.  tit  &  s.  1.  $6,  when  StraU 
oMdorai  is  tne  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  SmU  aadiiortt  baa  been  (ho. 
posed  as  a  eoojectanl  emendation.  Under  theae 
namaa  it  has  been  ioppoaad  that  the  li^  disG^ 
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of  S«Mut  or  nther  Nsnma's  Dige»t  of  their 
vorki,  ii  nfeiTed  to.  If  lo,  it  ij  Hkeljr  that  the 
eight  inclnded  T.  Cuuni,  and  did  not  inclnde 
A.  OfiUtu  Biiben  {SeUratut  xmr  Kmdt  de$ 
Rotm.  ReekU,  p.  28,  n.  63,  at  339),  vho  thinks 
tbu  K^podtion  vniwoemijr,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  ihake  ita  probability.  Odliu  (ri.  5} 
quotes  the  worda  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romona 
and  Carthaginiana  from  Alfenaa,  "  in  libro  Digea- 
torum  trigeaimo  et  qoarto,  Conjectaneomm  [aL 
Conlectaneomm]  autem  secundo."  Aa  it  ia  known 
from  the  FkMratine  Index,  that  Alftnu  wrote 
for^  booka  Digeitonm,  and  aa  no  otbor  woA  of 
hia  ia  elaewhere  mentioned,  it  hao  been  ai^poaed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  dted  by  G«l- 
liua  u  identical  with  the  eompihuion  of  Nanuaa 
in  which  wwe  digeated  the  worka  of  Setvii  audi- 
form.  It  nuut  be  obaerred,  howerer,  that  the 
Fkmntine  Index  oidiDarily  enomeratea  thoieworica 
nilj  fran  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digeat  made 
•xbacta,  and  that  the  Roman  jnrisu  ueqnently 
inaerted  the  aante  paaaages  Terbatim  in  difierent 
tnatiaaa.  That  the  latter  pmctiee  waa  cnnmon 
may  be  prored  1^  ghndng  at  the  inacriptioiis  of 
the  fiia^menU  and  the  fonnolae  of  citation,  ai  col- 
lected la  the  rmloable  tieatiae  of  Ant  AugnatiDaa, 
de  Nomim3m  Propria  Pamdaetarum.  For  ex* 
ample,  in  Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  a.  3.  $  1,  Ulpian  dtea 
Celaiia,  **  Epiatolanun  libio  oodedmo  et  Digesto- 
tnm  aeeondo."  (Bertia&di,  Blot  Hoimtiv^  ii.  1 8  ; 
GmLOrotii,  V^JCtonm.  L  11.  §  9;  Zimmera, 
A  A.  <?.  i.  S  79.)  [J.T.G.] 
CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassdb.] 
CAE'SIUS  C0RDU8.  [Coantia.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Nakica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  (Taurinus.] 
CAESf/NIA,  or  accordiog  to  IMon  Caaaiaa  (lix. 
38),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  waa  at  firtt  the 
■natien  and  afterwaida  tba  wife  of  the  emperw 
Caligula.  She  waa  neither  handaome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  lore  with  her ;  but  ahe  waa  a 
w«man  of  the  greaUet  Uoentiooaneu,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  be^an,  ahe  waa 
already  mother  of  three  dau^tera  by  another  man. 
Caligula  waa  thn  married  to  Lollia  Padliaa, 
whom  however  be  diTwced  in  wder  to  many 
Caeaonia,  who  waa  mth  eUld  by  him,  a.  d.  S8. 
Acceding  to  SaettHUDa  (CUL  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  aame  day  that  ahe  waa  ddivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  DmiUa) ;  wheieaa,  according  to 
Dion  Caaaiaa,  thia  daughter  waa  bom  one  mnith 
after  the  marriage.  Caeaonia  contrived  to  preaerre 
die  attachment  of  her  imperial  huabond  down  to 
the  end  of  hia  life  (SaeL  33,  S8 ;  Dion.  Caia. 
fix.  28);  but  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have  effected  this  by 
kve-potiona,  which  ahe  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
whin  aoow  panons  attribnted  the  unaettled  atate 
of  CalignlEli  mental  poweit  during  the  latter  yeara 
of  hia  uft.  Caeocmia  and  her  duighter  were  pat 
to  death  on  the  aame  day  that  Caligula  waa  mnr- 
dend,  A.  D.  41.  (Suet  CaL  59 ;  Dioo  Caaa.  lix. 
S9 ;  Joieph.  Ani.  Jvd.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [Lb  S.] 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Pwa] 
CAESONI'NUa,  SUI'LIUS,  waa  ono  «f  the 
puliea  aocnaed  A.  Ik  48,  when  Heaaalina,  the  wife 
of  Clandioa,  went  ao  filr  in  contempt  of  her  boa- 
faaad  aa  to  marry  the  young  eqnea,  C.  Siliua.  Ta- 
citUB  laya,  that  Caesoninoa  laved  hia  life  through 
hia  ricea,  and  that  on  the  occaaion  of  Heaaalina'a 
■uiriage  he  dianaced  hinuetf  in  the  baaeat  mas- 
nab  (1^  Jm.  xi.  86.)  [L.  8-3 
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M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  jodioea  at  Rome, 
an  npri^t  man,  who  diqdayed  hia  int«^ty  in  the 
inqmry  into  the  maider  of  Cluentiua,  B.  c.  74, 
when  C.  Jnniaa  prended  over  the  conrt.  He  waa 
aedile  dsot  with  Cioen  in  n.  c.  70,  and  ronae 
quently  would  not  have  been  able  to  act  aa  jndedc 
in  the  following  year,  aa  a  magiattate  waa  not 
allowed  to  diacharae  the  datiea  of  judex  during  hia 
year  office.  Inia  waa  one  reaaon  among  othera 
why  the  fiienda  of  Verrea  were  anxiooa  to  poet- 
pone  hia  trial  till  b.  c.  €9.  The  praetorahip  of 
Caeaonioa  b  not  mentioned,  but  he  muat  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  aame  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  a.  c. 
66,  aa  Cicero  vrritea  to  Atticaa  ia  65,  that  there  waa 
some  talk  of  Caeaoniua  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  cwaolahipi  (Cic  Ferr.  Act  L  10 ; 
Paeudo-Ascon.  w  foe^;  Cut.  ad  AU.  i.  1.)  Thia 
Caeaoniua  is  pnbaUy  the  one  wboB  Ciearo  ipcaki 
ofinB.a45.  {Ad  AtL  ra.  \\.) 

CAESCVNIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [MAxnin.] 

L.  CAESULE^US,  a  Roman  orator,  who  waa 
already  an  <dd  man,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  {BnO.  34)  calla  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adda,  tuK  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  moto 
akilfiil  ia  diawii^  aoapiciona  apoo  perKms,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminala.  He  aj^Mors  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  bnr  penoni  thoae 
times,  with  whom  accuaation  waa  a  regtUar  fann- 
neas.  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  Imte  of  the  fint  le^ 
in  (Germany  at  the  accaaafen  of  Tiberini  ia  a.  Dt. 
14.  A  mutiny  had  brdraa  out  ammg  the  aoUiera, 
bat  they  aoon  npnted,  and  browt  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  Defore  C  Caetnaina,  wbo  tried 
and  punished  tiittm  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  muat  be  considered  aa  an 
naoipotion  of  jthe  aoldiery.  The  le^ona  (the  firat 
and  twmtieth)  met  with  drawn  awuda  and  formed 
a  sect  of  wnmhr  asaemUy.  Hie  aecaaed  indivi- 
dnal  was  led  to  some  elevated  {daoe,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  mnltitode  dedared  him 
guilty,  he  waa  forthwith  pat  to  death.  Thia  aort 
of  court-martial  waa  locOced  upon  ia  later  times  aa 
a  welcome  precedmt  (Tacit  Atut,  i.  44;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxix.  5.)  [L.  &] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centorioa  and  Oie  of 
Caeaar'a  veteian  soldieia,  waa  a  lealoaa  aapportn 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c  44, 
and  ia  aoeordin^y  fbeqnently  denounced  by  Cioera. 
{PkU.  Tin.  3, 9,  X.  10,  xL  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  Iff  OAIA'NUS  (Foliu'tfs),  a  OnA. 
rtietorician  and  aophiat,  waa  a  native  of  Atahia 
and  a  diadple  of  Apainea  and  Qadara,  and  be  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  empeim  Maxi' 
mua  and  Oordianns.  He  taught  ibetinic  at  Boytna, 
and  wrote  aeveral  work^  aoui  aa  On  Syntax 
3iwT(({ws),  in  five  booka,  a  Syiton  of  Rhetoric 
{Tiyyv  'Prrropw^),  and  DeehmiatiMia  (HAutw)  ; 
but  no  fragmeata  of  these  woika  are  now  «xtM& 
(Snidas,  t.  V.  ra&u^i ;  Endoc.  p.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

CAICUS  (KoZicdi),  two  mythical  persoiagea, 
one  a  aon  of  Oceanua  and  Tethya  (He^od,  Tksrtg. 
843),  and  the  other  a  aon  <rf  Hetmea  and  Ocyiriio^ 
wbo  threw  himaelf  into  the  river  Aatraeni,  baee- 
forth  called  Caicna.  (Plot  tis  JI7m>.  21.)   [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nune 
of  Aeneas  (Viig.  Am.  viL  1;  Ov.  Mtt.  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurae  of  Cmiaa  or 
Aacaniua.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I.  c)  The  promontory 
of  Caieta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  tows  of  thia 
name  on  tho  weatem  eoaat  «£  Italy,  were  b^ercd 
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to  bm  been  called  after  {K]mta,Am»ai  u. 
4.  PautL  p.  1044»  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  w  GAIU8  (rOn).    1.  The  joiut. 

2.  A  Platcmie  philoeo^er  who  ii  swntiomd  u 
■n  anthoi  br  Poi^fiy  (  Vit  Ptci.  UX  hut  of  hia 
mitinga  DOthing  u  known.  Oalea  (toL  tl  p.  632, 
ed.  P«rU)  lUtea,  that  be  htud  the  diiciplea 
Caina,  from  which  we  mut  tnftr  that  Cuiu  lived 
eome  time  before  Galen. 

8.  A  Ondc  riwtoticiaik  of  anoaftwn  data.  Sto- 
baru  luM  pnnnedthe  tilhaa^and  gmaeztncta 
ftrai,azMhiBdedainatMiH.  (Btimnt,  ^oriltff. 
T(d.L  pp.  89, 266,  ToLiiL  pp.  3,29,56,  Ac,  101, 
135,  30£,  &e.} 

4.  A  pieibyttf  of  the  chnich  of  Rome,  who  Ured 
about  jl  d.  StO.  He  vu  at  a  later  time  dected 
Inihop  of  the  gentika,  which  probably  meana,  that 
ha  raeand  •  CMnmiaaMHii  aa  a  miinoiiaiT  to  Bon« 
beathen  peqpK  *he  pow«  of  Mperintouling 
the  choitbea  that  might  be  planted  anmig  them. 
(Pbot  Cod.  48.)  While  he  waa  jret  at  Rome  he 
«Bga»d  in  the  celebratod  diipalation  with  Produa, 
the  dnsquan  of  ^o  Montaniat  hereay,  and  he  raV 
leqaenlly  puMiahed  the  whole  traniaction  in  the 
ftcmoradialogne.  (Enaeb.  if.  £.  iL  25,  iii  23, 
tL  20.)  He  auo  wrote  a  work  againat  the  heieay 
of  Aitenum,  and  a  third  wori^  called  AaSipaSot, 
^^pean  likewiae  to  have  been  directed  againat 
AftemMi.  (Eaadk  H.  £L  t.  28 ;  cnnp.  Theodoret 
H.  B,  It.  81.)  Caina  ia  furthtt  called  Inr  Pbotina 
the  antbor  of  a  woA  Ilffil  T$f  wwiis  t^oias, 
which  eome  conaider  to  be  the  Noa  aa  the  woric 
n*pl  To5  wrisy  which  ia  atili  extant,  and  la 
aanallf  aacribed  to  Hippoljrtna.  He  denied  the 
Epiatle  to  the  Hebrewa  to  be  the  worit  of  St.  Panl, 
and  accofdin^y  ooanted  only  13 genuine  epiatleaof 
thatapoatla.  (CsTe,  iM.  XbL  L  9.65;  Fabrieiiu, 
BibL  Graee.  x.  p.  698,  ftc)  [L.  &] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Caliouli.] 
CALABER.  [QuiNTus  SliTiiNABua.] 
CALACTI'NUS.  [Caxuavk  CiXAcnHva] 
CA'LAMIS  (IbUivui),  a  atatnarr  and  emboaaer, 
whoae  birth^jdace  and  age  are  not  mentioiied  by 
any  of  tbe  anoant  antboti.  It  ia  oertain,  howevn, 
that  he  waa  a  eontempotary  of  Pbidiius  for  he 
executed  a  atatue  of  Apollo  AlezicaGOa,  who  waa 
beUered  to  have  atopped  the  plague  at  AUiena. 
(Pane.  i.  3.  S  3.)  Beaides  he  workedat  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenei,  the  aon  of  Hieto,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onataa  in  mraoory  cf  hia  bthn^  Tictory 
at  Olympu.  (Pane.  n.  12.  §  1,  riii.  42.  $  I.) 
Tbia  chariot  was  cooaecrated  by  Dinomenea  after 
Hiero's  death  (&  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athena 
ceased  B.  c.  429.  The  38  yean  beimen  theae  two 
datea  may  therafbre  Mfaly  be  taken  aa  tbe  time  in 
whkhCabnibflouiabed.  (Sillig^  Chi.  &  a) 
Oalania  wn  one  of  tbe  moat  diligent  attiata  of  all 
walacpi'Sj.  He  wfooght  statoea  u  bronxe,  atone, 
fold,  aiid  ivory,  and  waa^  mmorer,  a  celebrated 
cmboaaar.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxziii  12.  a.  15,  xzxri. 
4.  a.  S.)  Besidea  the  Apollo  AlezicacM,  which 
WM  of  netal(SiUife  Cb&ulrf.  p^  117),  tba««Kiated 
a  maiUa  ilntiie  of  ApoUo  in  the  ScniUaa  gaidana 
in  Bow  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzxri  4,  fi),  and  a  tbhd 
bnnaa  alatne  of  Apidlo,  30  cnbita  hi^  which 
Lncnflna  earned  to  Rane  from  the  Illyrian  town 
ApoQaua.  (Strab.  viL  p.  319.)  A  beardleas  Aa- 
clepioa  in  gold  and  iTory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Amnion 
(•tttseaated  by  Pindar  at  Thabea),  a  DionyMie,  an 
Afbwdila,  an  Alfwwei  and  a  SoMndiai  an  matt- 


^oned  aa  wofka  of  Oahunia.  Beddaa  the  statuea 
of  goda  and  mortala  he  also  tepreaented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  waa  veiy  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H.  If.  zxxiT.  &  a.  19.)  Ciceh  giTes  the 
fellowing  opinioa  of  tbe  at^  of  Calamia,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  finn  tbe  Gnek  antboia  :— 
**  Qnu  oiim  etnum,  qui  baee  minoim  animadra- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  aigna  rigidiora  eaae^ 
qnam  ut  imitentur  veritatemP  Calamidis  dura 
ilia  qnidem,  aed  tamen  mdlion  qoam  Canachi, 
nondom  Myronia  latis  ad  TeritotOB  addocla." 
(AnrfL  18 ;  oomp.  QuintiL  xil  lH.)       [W.  I.} 

CALAaflTES  (KaXcvunrt),  an  Attic  bm, 
who  ia  mentioned  only  by  Dnaoetheses  (DeOo- 
ron.  p,  270X  and  ia  odierwise  entirely  ui^nown. 
Comp.  Heaydu  and  Snid.  a.  «.  fUA^f^-)  The 
eommentatois  on  Demoathenes  hare  endearoured  in 
nrioua  ways  to  gatnadefinile  BOtumtrfCakuites: 
atm  think  that  CUandtas  ia  a  fidae  raadiiv  fbr 
Cjamttes,  and  othera  that  tbe  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  hrrpSj  is  nndentood.  According  to 
tbe  latter  riew,  Cabuuites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  <rf  surgery,  or  a  bein^  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  m(x«viat  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dreeaing 
fractured  anna  and  Im.  Otbera  apun  find  in 
Cahunitee  the  patnm  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Caa^  Jnbn,  JUM^  Ar  PiOcL 
«.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  &] 

CA'LANUS  (Ki(\flMf).  one  of  the  ao-oUled 
gymnoBophiats  of  India,  who  Mk>wed  tiie  Mace- 
donkn  aaaiy  from  Taiih  at  thedeain  of  Alexuder 
the  Great;  bat  when  be  waa  taken  ill  afterwaids, 
he  lefdaed  to  change  hia  mode  of  liring,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  tbe  svflerings  of  hnniao  life 
altogether,  be  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  preamce  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
withmt  evincing  any  ajmptom  of  pain.  (Arriaa, 
Amb.  vfi.  2,  dtc;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iL  41,  t.  6;  HnL 
AUm.  99 1  Strab.  sr.  p^  686 ;  Diod.  xru.  107 ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lneian,  D*  M.  Ptng.  23  ; 
Cic.  Ttuc  iL  22,  A  iMoMoL  L  33, 80 ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8,  Ext.  10.)  Hia  teal  name  was,  aocofding  to 
Plutarch  ( J/ac.  65),  Sphinea,  and  he  noeiTsd  tbe 
name  Calanua  among  the  Gneka,  becanse  in 
aabiting  neisons  be  ued  tbe  finrn  mAI  iaateod  of 
the  Greek  What  Phtatdi  here  calls  ttaXt 

ia  probably  the  Sanacrit  form  eo/ytfaa,  which  ia 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  ngni- 
fiea  good,  just,  or  diatinguished.  Joeephns  (a 
Apim.  i  p.  484)  states,  that  all  tbe  Indian  philo- 
aophen  were  called  XdAoroi,  but  this  statonent  is 
without  any  fonndatton,  and  is  pnbdtly  a  mere 
invention.  (iMen,  in  the  JZMk.  Mmmm.  filr 
PkM.l  p.  176.)  [L.8.] 

CALAS  or  CALL  AS  0^<(A<u,K<tUai).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitw  Harpalns  of  Klimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigouna,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
anuy  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  undo-  Pmnenion 
and  Attains,  a.  a  336,  to  further  hit  cause  among 
the  Greek  dttea  then.  In  &  c.  8S5,  Calas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Tnwd  by  Menmon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaetemn.  (Diod. 
zvi.  91,  xviL  7.)  At  tiie  battle  of  the  Grmiiaia, 
a.  c.  SS4,  he  led  the  Theaaalian  caval^  in  Aki- 
andar^  army,  and  was  i^pointed  by  bim  ra  the 
same  year  to  the  satiapy  of  the  Lester  or  Hdh»- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  P^dilagonia  waa  soon 
after  added.  (Air.  .^not.  i  p.  14,  e.,  ii  p.  31, 
d.;  Curt  iiL  1.  S24|  Diod.  xviL  17.)  Aitor 
th^  we  do  not  hear  of  Caha :  it  would  aeem,  how- 
em^  tbftt  ha  died  bcAn  the  tnosoa  and  Ug^l  ^ 
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hit  bt&er  in  325  [Hakfalos],  w  we  know  from 
Airian  that  Denuuchtu  Mcceeded  him  in  the 
■atnp7  of  the  HellespontiDe  Phrjgia  during  Alex- 
ander*! lif»-1im&  (See  Droysen,  OetdL  der  NadJi 
All*,  p.68,  note  29;  ThiriwdlV  trrwM,  voL  m 
p.  179,  note  2^ 

2,  One  of  Cuander't  genenls,  whom  he  lent 
with  a  ]>ortion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polyiperdum 
employed  in  Perrfasebia,  while  he  liimielf  made 
his  way  to  Mscedon  to  take  TCB^eance  on  Olym- 

C*  I,  &  c;  317.  Galas  by  bribes  uklaced  many  of 
c^^moit's  loldien  to  desert  him,  and  Uockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxinm,  a  town  of  Pet^ 
ifaa^u,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
|rias,  he  eac^ed  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
nfiige  together  with  Aeaddea  in  Aatolia,  b.  c.  316. 
(Diod.x[x.85,86,fi2.).  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATfLIUS,  a  diMingaished 
Boman  general  in  the  first  Panic  war,  inio  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  oonsol- 
■hip  Uli  in  B.  c.  268,  when  he  obtsiDed  Sicily  as 
kia  ptOTiDce,  according  to  Polybins  (i.  24),  to- 
getlwr  with  his  eoUeagne  C  Salpicins  Patenmlus 
bit  aeowdhig  to  oths  anthoritiM  alona^  to  eoadoet 
the  wir  i^ainat tke Caitlnsjnau  Heflnttook 
the  town  m  Hippana,  and  afterwvds  the  aHongly 
fortified  Myttistratnm,  triiidi  ko  kid  in  athea. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  emmeously  called 
Latinos  instead  of  Calatiniia.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  bat  daring  the  siege  be  fell 
into  an  amlwah,  and  ihmld  bare  peririud  witk  bis 
amy,  had  H  not  been  tag  tbe  genomu  exertwns 
of  a  tribone  who  is  commcmly  called  Calpnmins 
Ftamna,  though  his  nane  is  not  tbe  same  in  all 
anthoritiei.  (lir.  £^  17,xxii.60;  Plin.if.A: 
zziL  6;  Oros.  ir.  8  ;  Floras,  il  2.  §  IS,  iriio 
ecroneoasly  calls  Atilios  Calatinns  dictator ; 
AnieL  Vict.  D*  Ttr.  lOMitr.  39 ;  OelL  iii.  7 ; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  'n.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  eecape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanam,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  posiesuon  of  the  Carthamaans.  To- 
wards tke  dose  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
npon  Lipara,  where  the  opoatMOi  mm  cootinned 
by  his  successor.  On  hii  retain  to  Borne  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triompL  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  couaolship  a  second  tixoe. 
Shortly  before  thia  erent  the  Rcsnans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  etorm  off  caoe  P»- 
c^ysam,  bat  Atilina  Calatinns  and  kia  ciweagae 
On.  GoiiMmaa  Scino  Anna  boilt  a  new  fleet  of 
220  dkipa  in  the  snort  ipaoe  of  three  months,  and 
bodt  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  Tbe  main 
erent  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panwmus. 
(Polyb.  L  38;  Zonar.  riil  14.)  In  B.  c.  249 
Atiluis  CalatinuB  was  t4)pointed  dictator  for  the 
pnipoae  of  saining  on  the  war  in  Kcily  in  the 
j^Bce  of  daadina  Olycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  aecompliuied  dnrii^  his  dictatmhip, 
wbkb  is  remarfcaUe  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Boman  bistwy  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  oat  of  Italy.  (liv.  EpiL  18 1  Saet. 
7Har.2;  Zonar.  ilii.  15;  DionCaaa.  xutvL  17.) 
Serenl  yeaia  Uter,  in  a  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mentor  between  tbe  ivoconsul  C.  LntatiasCatohu 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerias,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  rig^it  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
dded  in  broor  (rf  the  pnoouaL  (ViU.  Max.  ii 
».  i  2.)  Banod  the  fiKt  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Speaaothng  ftirtb«ii  known  almithinL  (Cic 


ii.  49  ;  oo^p.  Ut.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atiliaa 
Caladnns  was  a  man  hi^y  esteemed  both  by  hie 
contemporaries  and  by  posteriw,  and  hts  traab 
was  adorned  witk  the  inscriptirai  "nnnm  hone 
plnrimaa  emaoitfamt  geotes  popnli  primaiiant 
ftiisseL"  (Cie.  A  SnieL  17,  Dt  fiWk  it  85,  pr» 
PAmo.  25.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distingoished 
Campanian  femily  or  gens.  In  conjnnction  witk 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
hare  set  fire  to  rarioas  parts  of  Borne,  b.  c  211, 
in  order  to  sTCnge  themselTcs  for  what  the 
Csmpanians  had  sufbred  from  the  Romans.  A 
slsTo  of  the  GalaTii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  &nily,  together  with  their  slaves  who  had 
been  accoupUoee  in  the  crime,  wen  anested  and 
poniahed.  (Uv.  zxvi  87*) 

1,  2,  Novim  CAtATius  and  Onos  Calavto 
an  mentiimed  as  ^  leadoo  of  the  conspiraey 
which  broke  oat  at  Capua  in  a  &  314.  C  Mae- 
nias  was  aroointed  dictator  to  the  insoiv 

gents,  and  ue  two  Calarii,  dreading  the  oons^ 
qnencea  cf  their  eonqiiiacy,  ate  believed  to  hare 
made  awi^  witk  themselves.  (Ut.  is.  2fi.) 

3.  Ofujua  Calatiim,  son  of  (Mas  Cakrioa, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinictioa  at  Capoa,  andwhea 
in  &  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the 
ieat  of  the  Ronuuis  at  Csndinm,  and  bdievcd  that 
their  qnrit  was  token,  Ofilins  Cakviua  laaght  his 
feUow-dtiBMis  to  look  at  tbe  matttt  in  aaoUm 
light,  and  adviaed  thn  to  be  on  thair  smd. 
(UT.ix.7.) 

4.  PACDvioa  CAuntn,  a  eontenponur  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  pai«larity  and  in- 
flamce,  who^  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  pow^  trr  evil  arts,  and  mcrifioed 
evraything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  b.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  bad 
gained  bis  victoiy  on  hke  Trasimenus,  Paeuvins 
Calavius  happened  to  be  mrested  with  tbe  duef 
ma^tracy  at  C^na.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
bebeving  that  the  people  of  Cioaa,  lAo  warn 
hostile  towards  tbe  seaate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  tbe  senatoiB,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Cartha^mans.  In 
order  to  prevent  thia  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recoone  to  the 
iollowiiw  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  smate 
and  decland  against  a  revolt  from  Btmie  ;  first, 
because  he  was  comiBetad  orith  the  Bomans  by 
mairiaffs,  his  own  wife  being  a  dooghter  of  Ap- 
pins  Claadias,  and  one  of  his  daughters  manied  ta 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  be 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  eDtmst 
themselves  to  bin.  Fear  indnoed  tbe  aenaton  to 
do  as  he  desired.  Ho  then  abut  all  tbe  aenaton  n 
in  the  senate-honae,  and  had  the  doors  wcQ 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  tbe  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senatMs  were  bis  prisimen,  and 
adviaed  them  to  Bobjeet  eotji  aemtor  to  a  taal^ 
but  before  executing  mm,  to  deet  a  better  and 
joster  one  in  his  stead.  Tbe  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  tbe  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  caqr  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  dilutes  about  a  mooceeor 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  but  gtew  tired  and 
wen  diignited  with  thdr  own  proceedings,  lAidL 
led  to  BO  leanlta.  They  accrai^i^y  orteod  that 
the  old  senators  should  jetain  their  dignity  and 
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^  liberated.  Colaviiu,  wfao  hj  thi*  Btntagon  had 
laid  the  Maaton  under  great  obltgaUons  to  hinuelf 
and  the  ^opnlar  party,  not  only  brongjht  about  a 
KcmHaliatim  between  tbe  peofue  and  the  aenate, 
bat  Kcured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
repnblic,  which  he  employed  to  indace  hii  lellow- 
dtixena  to  esponie  the  caiise  of  HannibaL  .AfUs 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  m  &  a  21 6,  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winterHjuaitm  at  Capoa.  PeroQa,  the  ton  of 
Calaviits,  had  been  the  atrongeit  opponent  of  tbe 
Carthaf;inians,  and  had  uded  with  lieaxa  Magins, 
but  his  &ther  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  eTen  invited  bther  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gare  to  tbe  most  distin- 
gnitbed  CampanianB.  Bat  Penlla  could  not 
eonquer  his  utnd  of  the  CarUtaginums,  and 
vent  to  the  repast  anted  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.  When  Pacunos  Cal&Tina 
left  the  banquet- room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  bat  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man  •  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  deanu  (Uj,  zziiL  3—4, 
8.  9.)  {t.  S.] 

CALATIUS  SABrNUa.  tS*BiN08.] 

CALCHAS  (KdAx'si  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
oenae  or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  amone 
the  Greeks  at  Troy,  (Horn.  IL  1 69,  &c,  xiiL  70.) 
Me  foretold  tbe  Greeks  th«  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  eren  before  they  sailed  from  Anlis,  and  while 
they  were  ennged  in  the  war  fae  explained  to  them 
the  eause  of  ue  anger  of  Apollo.  {IL  ii.  322 ;  Or. 
Met  xil  19,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Paul.  L  43. 
S  !■)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchaa  should 
die  ]f  he  ahonld  meet  with  a  ■oothiqrer  Mperior  to 
hhnadf  i  and  this  came  to  paas  at  Oaros,  for  Cal- 
chaa  met  tbe  famona  sootWyer  Mopaos  in  the 
groTe  of  tbe  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
faim  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  fi^ 
on  a  wild  6g-tree,  or  the  number  of  ngs  which  a 
aow  was  going  to  give  biith  to — thmgs  which 
Mopma  told  widi  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  LtTe  died  with  griefl  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642,  Ac,  668 ;  Tzeta.  ad  Lyo^.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  tiiua :  a  sooth- 
sayer saw  Ctdchss  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Giynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
wonid  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapes  had  grown  npe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cap  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
tlie  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Gale  has  to  snch  a  fit  of  lai^^hter,  Utat  be  dropped 
the  cap  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Vin/.  Edag.  vi  72.) 
A  thitil  tradition,  lasuy,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopsns  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chos,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsns  uid  that 
he  would  not  be  Tictoriooa.  The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  his  life,  (Conon,  Nama.  8.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Dannia,  see 
DicL</Ata.$.v.Om»ditm.  [L.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  bmily  of  the  plebeian 
Caelis  gens.  The  word  caldia  is  a  shortened 
form  of  talidm,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  ImemL  ii.  9) 
aaya,  "  aU^oea  Caldum  Tocaii,  qnod  temenrio  et 
lepentino  condio  at** 

1,  C.  Caslius  Calocji^  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Crassns,  the  orator.  No  member  of  bit  &mily 
had  yet  obtwned  any  of  the  great  offices,  but  be 


succeeded  in  taisin^  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  Aa  not 
appear  to  have  been  raj  great  AAer  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaeatorship 

(Cic.  pro  PltMK,  21X  be  was  elected  in  &  c.  107, 
tribnne  of  the  plebi.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
tbe  l^ste  C  Popilliua,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  \tj 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
{De  Leg.  Ui.  16)  states,  that  Caldua  regretted, 
throi^hoitt  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic  In  B.  c,  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  h,  Domitius  AhencK 
barbus,  in  [weferowe  to  a  competitor  of  very  hi^ 
rank,  tiiough  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo ;  uid 
after  his  consulship  be  obtmned  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (ptuuia) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boor,  whidi  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Qunik.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
ih!eI>iet.tfAid.a.v.EpuloiKa.}  During  the  dnl 
war  between  Karius  ana  Sulla,  b.  c  83,  Caldns  was 
a  steady  lupporter  of  tbe  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  nnison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldas  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  25,  Brut.  45, 
M  Verr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Com.  3,  pro  Mwrm.  8 ; 
J.  Obsequens,  111 ;  Ascon.  Argum.  m  Comd.  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  Pint,  Pmnp.  1 ;  Ck.  ad  Att.  ^ 
14—16,  de  Orat.  u.  64}  ad  Hennm.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  nncertiun  whether  tbe  Caeliu  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caeliua  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Edchel,  v.  p,  175.) 

2.  C.  Cailius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  &  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  (^oero,  Wh«i  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administn-' 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
{ad  Fam.  iL  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatu^  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iL  15,  ad  AtL  vi.  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldub,  the  last  member  of  the  &mily  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barfaarians  inflictM  npon  the  pri- 
sonera,  he  grasped  the  diuns  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  againM  his  own  bead  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (VeD.  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  moat  important  is  nven, 
as  is  mentioned  aboT^  in  the  J>irf.q^jfiif,  [L.S.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  ("IsNdvi,.  KoXifrnX 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  ISSSlo 
to  1347.   (Cantacux.  HuL  Bgx.  m.  21.)   He  waa 
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a  nstire  «f  the  Iowd  of  Afn  or  Apnu  in  Thnce, 
and  before  be  wat  made  patriaidi  be  held  a  htji^ 
eedariaatlad  office  at  the  court  of  the  enipcnr 
Andnmieni.  He  ddhend  a  great  nunberi^boiid- 
lie«  at  Conrtaotinople,  which  created  gi«at  wnua- 
tion  in  their  time,  and  nzty  of  which  are  laid  to 
be  atill  extant  in  MS.  Bat  only  two  of  them 
have  been  pnbliihed  by  Greater  (De  Crnee,  ii. 
p.  1363,  &c^  and  1477,  Ac.),  and  thie  latter  nader 
the  UToneona  name  <^  PhtntheaB.  (Cave,  HitL 
X«(.  U.  n.497,  &&,  ed.  Lend.;  Fabric.  iKN: 
Grate,  zf.  p.  591,  ^)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Homn)A  KoMfw), 
a  relative  of  Joannea  Calecaa,  ^^leara  to  have 
Ured  aboBt  A.  d.  1360,  aa  ha  eiKnbated  the  doe- 
trinea  of  Palamaa.  He  U  tui  to  ban  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  waa  the  aathor  of 
aerenl  woriu.  Though  he  hinuelf  was  a  Oieek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  bvour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  ia,  of  eotuae,  highly 
pniaed  by  the  adhereuu  of  the  iUunan  chnrdi. 
The  following  Sat  eantana  thoae  of  Ua  wotka 
which  are  poblUied :  —  1.  **  Ubri  ir  adTemu 
eiTorea  Oraeconun  de  Proceadone  Spiritoa  SanetL" 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  tran^tion  waa  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambronoa  Camoldolenua,  and 
waa  edited  with  a  c(«nmentaiy  by  P.  Stenartiua, 
Ingdatadt,  1816,  4to,  A  reprint  of  thia  tranda- 
tion  ia  contained  in  the  Kblioth.  Pur.  toL  xxtL 
p.  382,  Ao,  ed.  Lngdm  2.  De  Ewentia  et 
Operatione  Dei  {inpi  oialtu  Kot  ivrpytlas),  waa 
edited  with  a  IaUd  tranalation  and  notea  by  Com- 
befiiioi,  in  toL  iL  of  hia  Anctariiun  Noviidmum 
BibL  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672.  fbl.  Thia 
wcffk  ia  dire^ed  againit  Hkt  heieaiee  of  Palamaa, 
and  waa  appro  red  by  the  synod  of  Conitantinople 
of  1351.  S.  *'De  Fide  deque  Prindpiii  Catholicae 
Fidei"  (mpl  wltrrttu  xol  npl  thi'  ipx^"  koBo- 
\unir  vlirrw).  Thia  work,  conriating  of  ten 
chaptera,  waa  «lited  with  a  Uitin  tranalatioB  and 
notea  by  Combefiuns,  in  his  Anctarinm  mentioned 
above,  u.  jpp.  174—^^6.  The  Latin  tianilation  ia 
reprinted  m  the  BiU.  Patr.  toL  xzri.  p.  345,  &c, 
ed.  Lngdnn.  Aboat  ten  more  of  hia  woriia  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  pnbliahed. 
(Wharton's  Append,  to  Gm^i  Hut.  XA.  i.  p.  55, 
Ac;  Fabri&6iUMft.0hMLxi.  p.  458,  &&)[!<.&] 

CALENUS.  [OuNUR.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a&mily  of  the  Fofia 
^a,  ia  probably  derived  from  Calea,  a  mnnidpinm 
in  Campania ;  fant  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  fiunily,  or  whether  ue  fmt 
who  Iwre  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  oC  Cales  is  nncMtah^  thouli  the  latter  h  tha 
more  probable  soppoaitioii.  The  name  occurs  on 
•  tmn  of  the  Fnfia  gesa.  (Eckbd,  v.  p.  220,  Ac) 

1,  Q.  Funcs  Galxnos  ia  mentioned  only  by 
Cicen  (/>MqD.  viii.  4)  aa  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Comelins  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  nan 
in  the  republic^  becanae  he  had  delivaed  the  state 
from  the  obnndau  Tik  GrMdina.  From  thia 
aautiniBnt  it  mn^  be  infixed,  that  Fofina  Cblonw 
eea^ed  a  conaidend)le  portion  of  the  public  land. 

%  Qf  Fnnus  Q.  w.  C.  n,  Calbkus,  son  of  No. 
1,  waa  tribnoe  (rf  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  6 1 ,  and  patro- 
nised P.  Clodius.  whom  he  endeavooied  to  aave 
from  condemnation  for  bis  viobUiou  of  the  myate- 
liea  oftha  Bona  Dea.  With  tide  view  he  pro- 
poaedalaw,  thaldodhu  ahoiiKI  not  be  tried  1^ 
Veeial  jndgea,  bat  I7  the  oidinaiy  cout  Thia 


biO  waa  anpported  by  Q.  Hortendua,  thoagh  he 
thon^t  it  impOMiUe  that  dodius  ahonld  ac- 
onittod.  Howwar  tbelaw  wapaawd.andFafiaa 
Galenas  i^ned  Us  end.    In  B.  c  69,  be  was 

elected  praetor  by  the  influence  e(  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  oontinned  to  be  vcty  active  ever 
sfterwarda.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  thethne  daasesofjt^^ea,  senators,  eqnitea, 
and  triboni  aerarii,  ahoald  give  thor  votes  aepa- 
rately,  so  that  it  might  alwajfa  be  aeen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  to<d  of  Caeaar,  ke  also  atwred  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself  and  was  ac- 
cordingly tieatad,  says  Ckero  {ad  Alt  iL  18),  with 
contem^  and  hisses  bjT  all  the  good  dtiaens, 

lo  B.  a  53,  Calecaa  is  statedto  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodins  had  been  motdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  fdlowiag  we  find  him 
aa  legate  of  Gaeiar  in  GauL  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  dvii  war  in  a  c.  49,  Calemia  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caemi  at  Bnedasinm, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  ho  eallsd  npon  doara 
at  bb  Foraian  Villa,  on  which  oocaakm  ha  taSed 
Pompey  a  ctiminal,  and  charged  the  aenate  with 
levity  and  foUy.  (Oe.  oif  All.  iz.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenua  again 
followed  him  aa  l^te ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeiraa,  Calesua  was  sent  to  over  the  re- 
mainder of  dM  troops  fram  Italy.  Bat  while  ha 
was  cnsdng  over  nan  Epotaa  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibnlns  captured  most  ttf  them:  C*- 
lenus  himaelf  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeims  vrith  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caenr  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  IMphi,  Thebea,  and  Orchcoie- 
nos,  and  aftenmda  Attns,  MegioL,  and  PatncL 
In  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  earned  urn  to  ba  raised  to  the 
ctmsulship. 

After  Uie  murder  of  Caesar,  in  B.  c  44,  Calenns 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  daring  the  ttannctHms  of 
the  early  part  of  B.C.  4S,  be  defended  Antony 
agalnit  Cicero,  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassias 
(zlil  1,  &c.)  puts  into  his  month,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  ot  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Bnitua  and  Casaiua,  Calenus  served  aa  the 
l^ale  M.  Antony,  and  the  Iwioas  of  the  latter 
ware  placed  under  Uacommaiid  m  northocn  Italy. 
When  the  Perodnhn  war  tenninated,  h  b.c.  41, 
with  the  defaat  of  h.  Antonins,  Octavianua  waa 
anzions  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenaa, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  t4  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately  for  Octavianua,  Calenaa  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  yonth,  sunendered 
the  aimy  to  Octavianus  without  strikii^  a  Uow. 
It  is  rdUed  by  Appian  (b.  c  iv,  47),  that  dnru^ 
the  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  gnat 
M.  Terentias  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenaa,  and  it 
is  not  unprobable  that  the  letter  of  Vano  to 
Fttfina,  which  is  still  extant  {Fnum.  p.  199.  ed 
Kpont.)  was  addreased  to  oar  ^  Fufius  Calenus. 
{(ae.adJiWT.6,  oi^KLi  Ii,  15,  zi.  15.  16; 
ScboL  BobSena.  ppb  880,  235 1  Aacon.  ad  MUm. 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic.  PkaSp.  viiL  4,  &e.;  Caes. 
B.  Q.  viil  S9,  B.C.  m.  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Cus, 
xxsviii.  8,  zlii.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  iUvian, 
B.  a  ii.  58,  V.  3, 12,  24,  33, 51,61;  comp.Onlli, 
Omom.  7W  ii.  py  259.) 

3.  Galbkob,  L.  (Funtis),  ia  mentioned  onlf 
1^  Cieoo  (a  Fsrr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  tha  witnaaaea 
^ainBtVairsa.  tL.&] 
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CALEBS,  JTrLIUS.  sn  Aedmn.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  D.  69,  in  wiusii  the 
arm;  of  Vitellliu  was  ddeated  by  Antonina  Pri- 
mna,  Joliiu  Catennc,  wko  had  Umidf  bek>i»ed  to 
tbe  VitdEu  pvty,  mi  Mnt  ta  Gmnl  aa  a  liTins 
proof  of  dteirMBait  {Tae.  ffuL  B.  K.)  [L.S.} 

CALBTNUS,   M.  VALffRIUa  CORVUS. 

[CORVUB.] 

CALE^OR  (KaA^ntfi),  a  wn  of  CWtins,  ahun 
St  Troj  by.  the  Telamoniut  Ajax.  (Horn.  IL  zt. 
419;  Paw.  z.  14.  g  2.)  Another  perton  of  thii 
name,  the  firfhn  «  Apluna%  aeam  in  JL  xiii. 
Ml.  [U  8.] 

CA'LOACUS  or  OA'LOACUS,  a  Britith  chief 
who  dialingniibed  hininlf  amcng  his  coantTjinen 
in  the  irar  with  Agricok.  Tadtua  (Aifr.  29,  Ac.) 
gives  a  noble  ipedmen  irf  his  Ioto  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  pau  into  his  month.  [I^-  &] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Coko- 

NIUfl.1 

CALI'DIUS  ot  CALLI'DIUa  1.  Cw.  Cali- 
DitTB,  a  Romul  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  nnk  and 
great  influence,  whose  sen  was  •  Rmoui  hider  and 
•mbw,  was  nAlMd  of  soma  tf  Ut  plito  bj  Veiret. 
(Cic.  Terr.  it.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Calidivs,  tribnne  of  the  plebs  in  b.  a  99, 
canied  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q,  Me- 
tellns  NumidicQi  from  baniibnent.  In  gratitude 
for  this  serrice,  his  son  Q.  Metellns  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  sni^orled  Calidias  in  his  canvas  for 
the  ptaetordiip  in  &  c.  80.  Calidlai  ma  Mcoid- 
ii^y  praetor  in  a.  a  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
^iuiah  proTincee ;  bat,  «  his  retorn  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  extortfan  in  his  proTinee  by  Q.  Lol- 
lins  (not  Oallins,  as  the  PKodo-Aseoniiis  states), 
and  condemned  by  Us  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  Aa,  iammt,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  li^e,  Cdidna  Blade  the  ranari^  that  a  man 
praetorian  tmk  ooefat  not  to  be  eondemued  for  a  less 
■om  tium  three  mUlioB  sestooea.  (Val.  Max.  t.  2, 
§  7i  Cic.  pro /VaN&  28,  29 ;  Cic.  Pwr.  AcL  i.13; 
Psendo-Ascon.  ad  toe.;  Cio^  Ferr.  iiL  2£.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  bem  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  &  c  82,  to  command  Mnrcoia  to  de- 
sist from  the  derMtation  of  the  temtoriea  of  Mith- 
ridatea.  (Appian»  Afittr.  65.) 

3.  M.  CALmiDS,  son  of  No.  2  (Parado-Asocm. 
ad  Oic  Vert.  Act  i  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  atu- 
died  lyider  ApoUodonu  of  Petgamns,  who  was  also 
llw  tsadMT  of  the  ompenr  Anguitas.  (Enseb. 
Gbm.  OL  179.  3.)  Cioero  passes  79,  80) 
a  high  panqyrio  i^n  Calidins'  otabHy,  whidi  he 
cbaiBctcriBM  at  oonidenbk  length,  and  |)artien- 
lariy  ptanes  the  deanem  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
Bat  while  Calidias  ex^ained  a  tmng  most  hiodly, 
and  was  liatenod  to  with  the  greatest  pleaanre,  he 
was  not  so  sneeMifal  in  canying  with  him  the 
feoliiiga  «f  his  benen  and  j^ucing  connction. 
Veiled  Pateitnlns  (ii.  86)  dastes  him  with  Cioero, 
HortraaiBB,  and  tlie  other  diief  mtors  of  hia  time, 
and  Quinlilian  (xii.  10.  %  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
"  sabtilitaa"  of  Calidiaa. 

The  first  oration  tA  Calidhu  of  whkh  we  hare 
nmUim  was  dehTerod  in  ac;  64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Oallins,  •  candhlate  fi»  the  piaetmhip,  of  bri- 
bery. Qallins  was  defimded  I7  Cicero,  1^  whooe 
OTBticHi  a  few  fragmenu  an  extant  (Ascoil  m 
OraU  in  Tiy.  ccatd.  p.  88,  od.  Orelli;  Cic  BrvL  80; 
FestoB,  a^  «l  Sufu^  In  B.  cl  57  CaUdins  was  pne- 
iWf  laA.  in  ttmt  year  ^(Ae  in  ftrou  of  leatorins 
the  boase  oC  Ckent  hmng  pnnoody  ai^ported 
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his  recall  from  banishment.  (QnintiL  z.  i.  g  29  ; 
GK.p(»L.  Red. »  Sem.  9.)  In  &  a  64,  he  defended, 
in  eonjonction  with  Cicero  and  otfaeis,  M.  Aemiliua 
ScanoB,  who  waa  aocaaed  of  exttwtion.  (Aseon.  n 
Seam.  p.  20.)  He  alaa  spoke  in  Ae  aame  year  on 
bdutf  of  the  fieedau  of  the  iidiaUmta  of  Tenedoa, 
and  in  support  of  Oabinios,  (Cic.  atf  Q.  ii  11, 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  62,  Calidins  was  one  of  the  sap- 
porters  of  Hilo,  after  the  death  ti.  Clodhu  (Atoon. 
M  MHon.  p.  36) ;  and  in  the  Mlowing  year  (51) 
be  was  a  candidate  the  etmsokhip,  but  lost  hia 
electimi,  and  wbb  Beeoaed  of  bribeiy  by  the  two 
Oallii,  one  <rf  i^oai  he  had  Umadf  acensel  ib  b.  a 
64.  (CaeL  <v       odFam.  viiL  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  n.  c.  49,  Calidias  (^to  it  aa  hia  opinion 
that  Ponpey  otigfat  to  depart  to  his  prarinoe*  to 
jwereot  any  occasion  for  war  \  and  on  the  bnaking 
out  of  the  dvil  war  iBBBadintafy  aftvwaida,  m 
jcnned  Caeaai,  by  whon  he  was  aypainted  to  the 
goremment  <^  the  province  of  OaOia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Pkcantia,  in  hia  pnrrinoe,  in  b.  a  48. 
(Caea.  B.  C.  i.  2;  Enseb.  CkrtM.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  ftagmants  of  the  erataons  of  C^idiaa  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratonm  Roman,  Froffm.  p.  434, 
Ac  Snd  ed.  t  camp.  EUendt'a  PnUffonmM  to  hii 
editin  of  Cicen^  Bmhu,  p.  cnL  and  Westermann'fe 
GntA.  d«r  RSm.  AroAaoMbtf,  |  69,  not  6-II.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidina. 
It  bears  on  tiie  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  nveiie  Vietosy  u  a  twi^horae  dwriot,  with 
the  inaoiptian  H.  CAUO.  «.  kb.  ck.  fi.,  that  ia, 
M.  CaUdioa,  Q.  Metdai,  and  Cn.  FBlvini,  being 
Uhuivhs  <f  Ae  mint. 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JUOJUS  (eaos  MS&  have 
CALioiua,  but  this  last  ia  a  grattle  aiqiellation  and 
not  a  oognomot),  ia  paxmoanoed  by  ComeUus  Nqm 
{AU  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  amoug 
the  Roman  poets  td  hia  day,  after  the  death  m 
Ostnllus  and  lAeretins.  This  must,  (tf  oouae,  be 
undeMteod  to  refo  to  the  petiod  huBediatdy  an- 
tcrior  to  the  Annutan  eia.  CalidaB  had  great 
posseasiona  in  Aflua,  and  was  proscribed  in  eonso- 
qnenoe  by  Vcjanmu,  one  of  the  creataiea  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  &tal  list 
through  the  intarpoution  of  Atticna.     [W.  R.} 

CAU'QULA,  the  third  in  the  auiea  of  Roman 
euueiur^  iwgned  ftco  a.  n.  87  to  A.  &  41.  His 
red  name  was  Guns  Oaeaar,  and  he  reoeived  thai 
oi  Calignia  in  the  ounp,  tram  eal^a*,  the  foot  dress 
<tf  the  common  s(4diers,  when  he  waa  y«t  a  boy 
with  his  fether  in  Geriasny,  As  omperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  slvraya  called  by  hia  contemporaries 
Caioa,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  aa 
insult  (Senec  De  OomtaKL  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  aon  of  Qomanieus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
riua,  by  Agrippina,  and  waa  bom  on  tiie  Slat  of 
August,  A.  D.  12.  (SnetCW.8.)  Thepbueofhis 
biru  ms  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients ; 
aoeodinir  to  sooh^  it  waa  Tibnr;  aceocding  to 
others,  Trsves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Saetnuns 
hM  pnnml  fimn  the  pablie  doamwnta  of  AMion 
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that  he  wu  bom  at  thst  town.  Hii  odieit 
;mn  mn  apsnt  in  the  cunp  of  his  father  in 
GermaoT,  and  he  grew  np  amoi^  the  Mldien, 
with  ■whom  he  became  accocdingly  Tery  popular. 
(Tac  AmxU.  I  41,  (id;  Suet.  QU.  9;  Dion  Cbh. 
Ivii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompnnied  hii  &ther  on 
hi«  STtian  expedition,  and  after  hit  retam  fint 
lived  with  hi>  mother,  and,  when  ahe  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  ot  Um  Angaita.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  •  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivend  the  fimeni  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Roatta.  AAer  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonio  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  bnthva,  Nero  and  DrosuB,  was  hated  by 
SejanuB,  but  his  fiivour  with  Tibmna  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Oennmietu  Mved  him. 
(Dion  Cass.  IriiL  8.) 

After  the  Ul  of  Sejanus  in  A.  s.  32,  when 
Caligula  bad  jost  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoosd  him  to  cone  to  Caaioas.  Here 
the  young  man  cmumM  so  well  his  iMings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  hie  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  whidi  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnesaed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  nanr  was  audi  a  cringing  dan  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Soeb  10;  Ta&  Jmul.  vi.  20.)  fint 
his  lavage  and  voluptuons  character  was  neverthe- 
lesa  aeen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Ciaudilla  (Claudia),  the 
da^iter  of  M.  SQanus,  an  event  wtuch  Dion  Cas- 
nus  (IviiL  26)  assigns  to  the  year  A.  d.  35,  Soon 
nfierwatda  he  riiwned  the  tpiaeatorahip»  and  on 
the  deathof  his  Iffother  Drasaa  was  made  angnr  in 
his  stead,  havii^  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass.  iviiL  8 ;  Suet.  OtL  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wii^  in  March  a.  d.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  mi^ht  secure  Uie  succession  to  himself^  of  which 
Tibenus  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever dadding  anything.  (Dion  Casa.  Iviii.  23 ; 
Tac.  AwikU,  vi.  45,  &c.)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
auccess,  he  seduced  Ennia  Nsevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  pmet»- 
rian  cohnta.  He  ptmiaed  to  marry  her  if  he 
shovM  noeaed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  oo.operadon  of  Ibao  also,  who 
aeeording  to  some  socounts  introduced  his  wifo  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuons  youth.  (Suet.  CaL 
12;  Tac  AikoL  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  Lagat.  od  Gm.  p.  988,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberins  dnd  in  March  a.  o.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doabt  bat  that  Caligula  eiwsr  oanaed  or  aeed*- 
rated  his  death.  In  oftertlmea  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberins  in  order  to 
avenge  ^  wrongs  whidi  his  family  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  pnson,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  fimn  him  the  iiiiiiimnrj  food  during 
his  ilhwas,  or  lastly,  dat  be  had  anffiNated  him 
with  a  pilW.  Some  again  sud,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  {Annal.  vi  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  die  guilty  person.  (Suet, 
m  78,  Cbt  12 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviiL  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misennm  to 
Rome,  Caligula  aocompanied  it  m  the  drees  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  ion  of  Ger* 
masicus,  Tiberius  in  bis  will  had  appointed  his 
gmodaon  Tiberias  as  cohdr  to  Caligula,  but  the 


senate  and  the  pec^Ie  gave  the  soreropi  poww  ta 
Caligula  alone,  in  spte  of  the  regnlatioiia  of  Tibe- 
rins. (Saet  CaL  14 ;  Dion  Can.  lix.  1 ;  con^ 
Joseph.  Ant  JwL  xriiL  6.  $  9.)  In  n^ard  to  idl 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution ;  he  paid  to  the  peoide  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  whidi  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  inersnsed  these 
Ivories  by  his  own  rnmufioanoe.  Aft«r  having 
delivered  the  fiineral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  tovrards  his 
mother  and  his  Ixother :  be  hod  their  ashes  con- 
veyed bam  Pondataria  and  the  Pontion  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  diem  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solnmity.  But  notwithstanding  the  feeliu 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardimed  au 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instimneDta  against  the  members  of  his  &mily,  and 
ordered  the  docnments  which  contuned  the  evi- 
denoe  of  their  nilt  to  ba  bomt  in  the  Ftanm. 
Thooe  who  hod  Men  coadmned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberins  were  rdeased,  and  those  who  hod  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  testond 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jnriadiction 
vrithont  iqipeol  to  his  peiaon,  and  be  also  eo- 
deavouied  to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  pe<^  to  diseaas  and  deeida  Aa 
■nattcn  brought  befbn  thini,  H  in  former  thaaa. 
Towards  foreign  pinoss  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  thnr  leveoaea  1^  his  predeces 
sc«,  he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Thus 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  1^  Tibnius,  was  released  and  rsstwed  to 
Ua  Idngdmn,  and  Antioduu  IV.  of  Connagene 
reoetved  back  his  kingdom,  iriiidi  was  inamael 
by  the  moridme  district  trf  Ciliria. 

On  the  fint  of  July  a.  n.  37,  Csligula  entered 
upon  his  fint  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father's  brother,  and  h^  the  tdSee  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seiied  by  a  snioua 
illness  in  conaeqneace  of  his  irr^dar  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  fron 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  pec^le  at  his  aooesrion  seoned  to  be 
perf^tly  justified  by  the  juotioe  and  noderation  be 
shewed  dniing  the  fint  BHmtha  of  Ui  reign,  bat 
from  henoeforword  heaniean  mon  like  a  dhdiabal 
than  a  human  being — lie  acts  oompletdy  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  df  savagenese  and  gross  vtdup- 
tnousness  had  always  be«i  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  va^ 
posing,  as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  ths 
made  which  had  hitfiarto  eoioealed  his  nil  di^ii- 
sition;  it  is  modi  mm*  pmbnUa  that  Us  ilhwaa 
destroyed  his  msDial  powan,  and  thus  let  loooe  all 
the  v^led  paariona  «  his  sonl,  to  whick  he  now 
yielded  witnout  exerdring  any  contnl  over  then. 
ImmediatGly  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  gnndsut  of  his  predeoeasor,  whom  he  had 
raised  beran  to  the  mk  of  priimft  jwombitit,  %» 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pnlezt  of  Ms  Iwving  wiiMI 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  iUnw ;  and 
those  of  bis  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  fiir 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  patting  an  end  to  thdr  existmceL 
He  also  commanded  several  memben  of  hia  own 
family,  and  amoo^  them  his  gmndmothM  Antanin, 
Macro,  and  his  wtfa  Ennia  Naevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thint  for  Uood  oeoned  to 
increoae  vrith  the  number  of  hia  vicdms,  and  mnr^ 
dating  soon  oeoaed  to  .be  the  conseqneitea  of  hia 
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hatted  i  it  became  a  natter  vt  pkama  and  amaat- 

meat  with  him.  Once  daring  a  pnUk  figjit  of 
wildbeaita  in  the  Ciicai,  wboi  tbevemteDonwre 
crimitnb  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordned  penoni  to 
be  taken  at  random  bum  among  the  ipcctaton,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beaat%  bat  that  the^ 
mi^t  not  be  abb  to  07  oat  «  cane  their  do- 
itn^er,  be  ordered  their  toigBM  to  be  cat  oot 
Often  when  be  wu  taking  ua  mcab,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortored  to  death  before  hii  erea, 
that  he  might  hare  the  pleanire  of  witneming  their 
•gtnj.  Owe  whoi,  doling  a  hone-iaee,  the  peqile 
won  mora  fiiTOorably  ditpoeed  to  one  of  hie  coo- 
petiton  than  to  lumiel^  he  it  end  to  ham  ex- 
cUmed,  "Would  that  the  whole  Romao  people 
bad  only  one  head." 

But  his  cnidtj  waa  not  greater  than  bia  vdup- 
bMNMnet  aad  obeeou^.  He  canied  on  an  ioeee- 
toom  iatcfeoBiN  with  hii  own  aiitert,  and  whan 
Dtwdlla,  the  lecond  of  thesi,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
iwwhnan  with  giief^  and  commanded  hei  to  be 
wmhipped  aa  a  dirinitr.  No  Roman  lady  wai 
aafe  from  hi*  atta^i,  and  bia  marriagea  were  aa 
diagracefiilly  contracted  aa  the;  were  ignominioual; 
diaaolTed.  The  only  woman  that  exerciaed  a  but- 
lag  influence  vnt  him  ww  Caeeonjfc  A  pant 
which  still  more  ihewa  the  diaordered  atate  of  bit 
brain  ia,  that  in  hia  aeU-Tenerition  he  went  ao  fiv 
aa  to  oonaider  himaelf  a  god :  be  would  appear 
in  pablic  aometimee  in  the  attire  of  Bacclina,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  e*en  of  Venua  and  Diana ;  be 
would  frequently  place  himaelf  in  the  temple 
of  Caator  and  PcAlux,  between  the  atatuea  of 
tbeee  diTinitiea,  and  order  the  -people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  wordiip  him.  He  erea  built  a  ton- 
pie  to  bimadf  aa  Jupiter  I^tiariB,  and  appnnted 
piieeta  to  attend  to  hia  wwahip  and  offer  a»- 
crificea  to  bim.  Thia  temple  captained  hii  atatoe 
in  gold,  of  the  aiia  of  hf^  and  hit  atatne  was 
diaaeed  fnaatlj  aa  be  wia.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
maaa  were  appomted  bia  piests,  bat  thc^  bad  to 
porehaae  the  nonoar  with  inunenae  aoma  tt  money. 
He  aometimea  officiated  as  hia  own  prieat,  making 
his  borae  Indtataa,  which  he  afterwarda  niaud  to 
the  eonodahip.  Us  coUeagite.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete marl  ran  would  hsn  been  guilty  of  thinga 
Uke  theee. 

The  aoma  of  money  which  ha  squandered  almoat 
surpaaa  belieC  Durbg  the  first  year  of  hia  reign 
be  neail^  drained  the  treaanry,  aJthough  Tibeiina 
bad  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  aeatocea. 
One  specbnen  may  aerre  to  abew  in  what  aenae- 
leaa  manner  he  apent  the  monry.  That  be  might 
be  able  to  boaat  of  haTing  marched  over  the  aea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  wdered  a  Imdge  of  boats  to  be 
conatncted  acroaa  the  diannd  brt  ween  Baiae  and 
Polaidi,  K  ^stance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  aix 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  corend  with  earth 
and  houaea  buflt  upon  it,  ha  roda  aooaa  it  in  tii- 
vmfA,  and  gave  a  ^lendid  fannqnet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuae  himaelf  on  thia 
occaaioD  in  his  aaual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  qtectators  whom  bo  had  inTited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  aea.  As  the  regdar  reveaneo  of  the  state 
were  hMnffldsnt  to  aq^y  him  with  the  means  of 
aaeh  mad  extangance,  he  bad  recourse  to  rob- 
beriea,  pahlle  sales  <rf  hia  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  BTory  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  meana  of  getting  money 
might  lemun  uiUried,  ho  eelaldiahed  a  public 
hcotbal  in  hk  own  pdaee,  and  sent  oat  his  serants 


to  iBTite  men  of  all  daases  to  am3  tbemsdves  of 

it  On  the  Urth  of  bia  danghter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  wder  to 
oblun  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  be  would  receiTe  praaenta  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himadf  in 
the  Tsatibnle  of  his  palaee,  to  accept  the  presento 
that  woe  bnogbt  him  by  crowds  of  peo^  Things 
like  these  gndually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  wd  to  have  aometimea  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  Inmadf  in  heape  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  "Kfw**^  by  hia  ezteitioaa, 
his  love  of  money  and  bia  avarice  compelled  him  to 
aeek  other  reeonrcea.  He  tnmed  bis  eyea  to  Oaul, 
and  under  the  |uetence  of  a  war  against  the  Oei^ 
mana,  be  marched,  in  a.b.40,  with  an  army  to 
Oaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitanta 
of  that  coontiy.  Eneatiint  were  aa  mqanit  hen 
aa  they  had  been  befim  in  Italy.  Leotalw  Oaa- 
tulicua  and  Aemiliua  Lepidna  woo  aoeased  of  haT> 
ing  formed  a  couBpiracj  and  wcce  put  to  death, 
and  tlie  two  sisten  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  cod- 
apiracy.  Plokmaeua,  the  son  <rf  kii^  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  accoant  of  hia  ticbea,  and  waa 
aftowards  pat  to  death.  It  woold  be  endless  and 
diegustiag  to  leeoii  hm  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exceptioD  of  the  first  Yew  months,  fmrn  one 
unintenupted  aneceauon.  He  condnded  hia  pm- 
datory  campaign  in  Oanl  by  leodins  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  ctdm  over  to 
Britain ;  be  drew  them  up  in  battle  army,  and 
then  gave  them  the  aignal — to  collect  idiells, 
which  he.  called  the  ^Miila  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  thia  be  returned  to  Rome,  when  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cnud^  than  befiaa,  beeaase  ha 
thought  the  bonoHCB  whieh  the  aanato  oonfcrrcd 
upon  him  too  inaignificant  and  too  human  tut  a 
god  like  him.  Several  eoaqiiraaes  wen  Ibcmed 
Bgainat  him,  but  were  ^acovered,  until  at  length 
CsauuB  Cbaerea,  tribune  of  a  piaetorian  oAort, 
Cotndina  Sabinns,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
lAhA  was  ctomtsd  with  aoecess.  Foor  months 
after  hia  rMnm  from  Oanl,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A.  D.  41,  Caligula  waa  mardered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
pabue  while  he  was  bearing  aome  boya  rebeerae  the 
part  diey  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  Hisvrife 
and  daugbtor  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  waa  secretly  conveyed  by  bis  frieuda  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  coveted  over  wiUi  a 
lidit  turl  Subsequently,  however,  his  aiatoia, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  oat,  and  bad  it  coumletcly  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sootob  OaUgala;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix.; 
JoseiA.  AmL  xiz.  1  j  AmoL  VicL  De  Cbaa;  Si 
Zonar.  x.  6.1 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  lepiaaento  the 
.  head,  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscripUon  c.  cabsak 
AVii.  GERM.  p.  M.  TR.  POT.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Auguatus,  with  the  inscription  oivvs  AVti. 
PATBK  FATRUB.  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPU&  tCALippus.] 
CALLAESCHRU3.  LAntiiitatu,] 
CALLAICUS.  a  wiaam  of  IX  Jiiniu  Brutus. 
[DKUTaH,  No.  1&) 
CALLAS.  [CauM 

CALLATIA'nUS,  DEMETRIUS  (A^nf. 
TpioT  KoAAoTMu^t),  the  snthor  oF  i  fceomphical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (v«pt  ^paw^t  xai 
'Atrlat)  in  twen^  bookt,  which  ia  frequently  re- 
ferred to  hy  the  andenta.  (Diog.  La£rt.  v.  83 ; 
Steph.  ^s.  ■.  r.  'Avrjicrfpa;  Stnb.  L  p.  60 1 
Dimya.  H«L  <b  eomp.  Vtrb.  4;  Iioeiaii.  Maerab. 
10;  SchoL  ad  HaoeHL  L  65^  z.  19;  Marrian. 
Hemd.  poMMM.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLT'ADES  (KoXXi^r),  it  nentioiied  by 
Herodotua  (viiLSl)  aa  aichon eponymna  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  m  city  by  the 
Penian  amy,  &  a  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KawMns),  •  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeui  (xiii.  p.  577),  bat 
about  whom  nothing  further  it  known,  than  that 
a  coinedy  entitled'ATroi*  wu  ascribed  by  uime  to 
ZHj^iiltii  and  hj  otbera  to  CaBiadea.  (Athen,  iz. 
p.  401.)  Fram  the  fimner  paaaage  of  Athenaetu 
it  mnat  be  inCBrKd,  that  Cwiadea  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Encleidet,  b.  c  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  wfaereaa  the  &ct  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  ahewi  that  he 
was  a  oonlemponry  of  the  latter,  and  accotdindy 
was  •  poet «  the  new  AtUc  comedy.  For  this 
teaaon  Hektdie  {Hut  CriU  Com.  Or.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Atbenaeai  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.        [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaXAitttiji),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {Died.  Msretr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  atatnary,  who  made  ■  statue  of 
the  eomtesan  Neuis.  (Tatian,  adOraee.  The 
a«  and  eonntry  of  both  an  unknown,  (nin. 
S.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'ANAX  (KaM«t«f),  a  phyMcion,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brntalityafhismaonerstowardshispaticnts.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
ho  replied  by  the  verse,  El  fttf  e-t  Kirrti  KoXXlrau 
^traro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  die  verse  from  Homer  (/iL  xxi.  107)i 
Kirituv  Kol  nirpoNAoi,  Snft  Wo  mMAv  dtfuimf. 
(Galen,  Oanment  in  Hippocr.  "  Bpid.  F/."  iv.  9. 
ToL  xvii.pt.  ii.  p.  1 45  ;  Pallad.  GmtiieitL  Hippocr. 
•*  Epkl.  F/."  $  8,  apud  Dieti,  Schti.  in  H^>pocr. 
at  Gal.  vol  iL  p.  1 12.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAAfopot),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonomi^  Gram  whom  the  Loerian  town  of 
Calliams  was  and  to  have  derived  iu  name.  (Steph. 
Byi.  s.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAftu),  a  son  of  the  Herocleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, cansed  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
bud  at  his  daughter  Hymelho,  to  his  sons.  ( Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAAfou, 
'Inromos),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebnited 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippua  downwards  [No.  2},  received  these 
nimes  alleniatdj  in  locceadTO  geneiationii  (Aris- 
loph.  Av.  389;  Sebd.  ad  toe.;  Perian.  ad  Ad. 


F.  H.  ziv.  16.)  They  nijoyod  the  hereditary  dig- 
ni^  torcb- bearer  at  the  Eleosmian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  deannt  fim  Ttiptolaiu  (Xen.  JML 

ri.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  UippoNicus  L,  the  Slat  of  the  bm^j  m  n- 
cold,  is  mentioned  by  Ptatareh  {Sol.  15,  eoinp.  Pti, 
Prase.  IS)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whrnn  Sohn, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  amadj^SHOy 
8.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  «f  diminishing 
the  amount  of  deiit  while  he  abstained  from  inler- 
ferenca  with  landed  fxuftatj.  Of  (his  inAirmation 
thw  an  aid  to  have  made  a  fraudnlent  use,  and 
to  hattt  enriched  theanelvea  by  the  parcbase  of 
latge  estates  with  borrowed  money.  BSddi  thinks, 
however  (PM.  Earn.  o/Atieiu,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  stoiy  Bgsinst  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  hia  eoontrymen. 

3.  Callia*  I.,  eon  of  Phaenippaa  and  probably 
n^hew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  OB  a  strong  oi^nent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant's  propoty  on  each  occarion  of  hia  expnl- 
siim.  On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
he  not  an  intopohtitm  (vi.  122 ;  see  Lareher,  ad 
loe.),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  mudi  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  eonqneror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  &  c  5S4  (SchoL 
ad  Ariit^ik,  Av.  283),  and  gave  la^  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  nana]  practice— to  marry  any 
of  the  Athenians  tbej  pleased. 

8.  Hi?PONiCD«  II.,  somaioed  Aromon,  aon  of 
Callias  I^  is  said  to  have  increased  hia  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Penian  gencnd, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  anny  bung  all  de- 
atroyed  Dionmestm  kept  the  money;  bat  bis  hnr^ 
on  the  second  I^raiBn  invanon,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Atheni,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (zii.  pp.  536,  f..  5S7,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleidea  of  Pontus;  Imt  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconustennr  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  oiuy  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  b.  c 
490.  ^Herod.  vi.  99—101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, hke  that  of  Callias  Auot^Aoin-oi  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
aceonnled  for  the  btge  fortune  of  the  femily. 

4.  Callus  II.,  son  of  No,  8,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  itoiy  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  hts  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  tieasnie  buried  m  a  pit,  and  that  be  slew 
the  man  and  KopmpnataA  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  AoiomrAovraf  (Plut  Ariiad,  5 ;  SdnL 
ad  Arittopk.  Mtfi.  65 ;  Heiych.  and  Suid.  t.  v. 
KtaacirKovroi),  which,  hawewr,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  n^ard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  0a6^Aovroi, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  &mily's  wealth. 
(BSckh,  PM.  Eeim.  ^Afkau,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Hia 
enemies  certainly  were  snfllciently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful;  for  Plutarch  {Arittnd.  2S%  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Sociadc,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
trcmdy  weak  grounds.  Aristcides,  who  was  his 
counn,  was.  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  moat 
therrfore  have  taken  place  before  a.  c  468,  the 
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prabdde  dste  tit  AiirtddM*  deMh.  In  Herodotu 
(vji.  151)  Golliu  ii  mentioned  lu  anbundor  from 
Athens  to  Artuerxee;  end  this  itatament  we 
might  idntify  with  tbit  of  Diodoms,  who  ascribes 
to  the  mtsBMof  Cinoo,  thmqrii  tfw  asgotirtioo 
ol  CsUiM,  &  a  449,  a  Mua  with  Penh  on  teims 
most  hiiiitt'*«**"g  to  the  latter,  wen  it  not  that  tx- 
traM  wufiaaa  nsts  oo  the  lAcAt  scoonnt  of  the 
tnmtj  in  qustiaiL  (Paoi.  i.  6 ;  Died.  lii.  4 ;  Wes- 
tdSDg,adloe.;  Hitferd^  Gnm»v xi.  sec. note 
11;  ThUmll's  Amm^  ToL  iiL  pp.  87,  88,  and  the 
aalhoritfaa  thm  tduni  to}  BBdih,  Soon, 

it  mmj,  he  did  not  escns  impeachinent  sAct  hie 
return  on  the  ehuge  of  hanng  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  9t  60  talents,  more  thsn 
HfiWL,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whde  fcoperty. 
(Dem.  da  FaU.  Ltg.  p.  426;  Lji,  pro  Aridspi. 
Btm.SBO.) 

&.  HtFFoMicos  III.,  WIS  ths  sn  of  CalHas  II., 
and  with  Ettiymedoa  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  socceeifiil  inctiiiio&  into  the  territory  of 
TanHia,&a^  (Thw).  iiL  91t  Died,  zii  65.) 
He  WM  killed  at  the  battle  of  DeHon,  &c  434, 
when  he  wuonaef  the  genmln  (AjuioccAUL 
p.  30.)  It  most  tlumfim  hare  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  wham  Pericles  nairisd. 
(Pint.  Perie.  24 ;  camp.  Pslm.  ad  AruU^  Av. 
38S ;  WMsling,  ad  Diod.  ziL  €5.)  HU  dan^ter 
Ui^arete  becww  ib»  wife  ti  Aldbiadas,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talmta,  the  largest,  socording  to  An- 
docidee,  that  had  enr  baftn  hecB  given.  (Andoc 
a^^igiL  p.  80i  PhiL^U6.  8.)  Another  danditer 
of  Hipponicos  was  nsiried  to  Tbeodenis,  and  be- 
came the  moUier  of  Itocrates  the  orator.  (Iiocr.  d* 
p.]{68,a.)  In  Phdo'e '*CnUy]Bs,<'also(pp. 
384, 391X  Henasgenss  is  meatioBed  u  a  son  of 
Hmoaieua  and  hnthw  af  OalUaa;  but,  as  in  p. 
981 M  is  ipakn  of  as  n<*  dnriiw  his  father^  pro- 
per^, and  his  porerty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xeu^on  (Mtm.  ii  10),  ha  must  baTa  been  ille- 
gitimate.  (See  Diet,  tf  Jtit.  pp.  47S^  a.,  698,  b.) 
For  HippoucuB,  tee  also  AsL  V.  H.  ut.  IS,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  refsranoe  to  Poly- 
rifttas  the  icidptor. 

6.  Callus  III^  son  of  Hippodcos  IIL  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Pint  Paric  24),  was 
Dotorioos  En  his  ezttavagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  mnst  have  aocoMded  to  nis  fiir- 
tUMin  S.C.  434,  whiA  is  not  peihi^  ineoondle- 
aUa  with  tfu  aendon  of  hia  inthe'^Fkneim'* 
of  EnpoHs,  the  comic  poet,  a.  o.  421,  as  having 
noMUjf  wtend  on  the  inheritaneei  (A  then.  v.  p. 
218,  c.)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  ml- 
tempt  to  emsh  Andoddee  fay  a  diuge  of  profa- 
nation, in  havii^  jiJaeed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  alMr  of  the  tunple  at  fitsusu  diuii^  the  ceb- 
bmtiaB  of  ^  mysteries  (Andob  de  Mytt.  §  110, 
Ac) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
arcnsfd,  tlie  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself  who  was  provoked  si  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andoddee  in  a  very  di^raoeful  and  [ffofl^fate 
attempt  In  B.aSt2,we  md  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy^nnad  tnopa  at  Corinth  on 
Ae  ocEamm  of  the  fttnona  defaat  of  the  Spartan 
Men  by  Iphkaatea.  (Xen.  ^eUL  iv.  5.  S 13.)  He 
was  hooditary  pros  en  lu  of  Sparta,  and,  as  sndi, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
n^tiate  peace  with  that  state  in  b.c.  371,  on 
which  occadmi  Xemnhon  reports  an  extxemely 
abaud  and  aalt^oiifying  ipeedi  of  his  (/ML  vi.  3. 


§  2,  ftc,  oemp.  T.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  ully 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  disupated  all  his  sncestial  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  womoi ;  and  so  eariy  did  these  pro- 
penrities  ^penr  in  him,  that  he  waa  fioaoBatdy 
spoken  of;  befbn  Ida  fadiar^  death,  as  the  **c^ 
geniiu"{dXinfpiM)of  his&mily.  { Andoc.  tlsJtfjvd 
I  ISO,  Ac  i  oomp.  Aristoph.  Am.  429.  Av,  384, 
Ac;  SchoLorf  ^rufa^  ilnii.  602;  AthcsL  IT.  p. 
169,  a.;  AsL"  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
^ion>t  <*  BaBqwt,"  and  also  that  <rf  Plato's 
tagnas,"  is  laid  at  Ua  hoosei  and  in  tfaa  httw 
e^edally  Us  dmrirtBr  is  divwn  with  aooM  vivid 
sketches  as  a  triflii^  dilettante,  highly  amosad 
with  the  intellectnal  iinwing  of  Pntagoiss  and 
Socntes.  (See  Plat  PnU^  ^  336,  338 ;  comp. 
Pbt  Apoi.  p.  30,  a.,  Tkeaet.  p.  196,  a,  CratyL 

E.  891.)  He  is  nid  to  have  ultimately  redoced 
imself  to  absolute  bsggaiy,  to  which  t«  sanaaa 
of  Iphicrates  (Ariatot  AW.  iii.  2.  S  10)  in  callii« 
him  iMfTfarfipTm  inetcod  of  S^S^ot  obrionsly 
refsm ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
eonuMn  Bseessarias  of  liie.  (Adien.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lyi.  pro  AridsfA.  Bom.  3  60.)  Aelian^  erroneous 
aeeooBt  of  hts  etnunitting  suicide  is  deariy  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaens  by  memonr.  {A^V.H. 
iv.  23 ;  Perison.  ad  ioc)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  HipponicuL  (Andoc.  d»  MytL  §  126,  which 
apeedi,  fnm  |  110  to  |  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  ^igacT  of  CalUas.)  [£.  £.] 

CALLIAS  (KaUfasi  1.  A  waelhm^ttli» 
Moed  Ekan  fiunil^  oftbe  bmldaa.  (Pind.  Ofymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  be  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  lattn,  b.  c.  610.  His  services 
to  Crotona  wm  rewarded  an  aUotaent  of  land, 
of  which  his  dsaBeodanta  wate  stiU  in  pasaeawa 
when  Herodotu  wrata.  (Hemd.  v.  44, 46.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condiUon  of 
marrying  Ciawn'a  nstn,  Elpinioe,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  taleBts  which  hsd  been  imposed  on 
Hiltiadee.  (PlntCb)i.4;  Nepoa,  CVsi.  1.)  Ha 
apiMorB  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
fiimilyofCalliaaandHqiponieBa,thelfio«XK  It 
seems  likely  that  hu  wmlth  arose  flmn  minings 
and  that  it  was  s  son  or  gnutdson  of  fau  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  &  a  406. 
(Bockh,  Dimri.  m  Oe  Mtmu  qfLamioM,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  tqipointed  with  fbor 
colleaguee  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  suit  against  Perdiocas  and  the 
revolted  Chahndians,  b.  c.  432,  and  was  shun  in 
the  battle  against  Ariatens  near  Potidsea.  (Tbnc 
L  S\-SS ;  Diod.  xiL  37.)  This  is  probsbly  the 
tame  CaUias  who  is  men^ned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatie,  from  whoae  instructioiiE,  purchased  fbr 
100  ndnae,  he  is  said  to  have  derind  much  real 
advantage,  4to^s  xdi  ifjtiyituts  ytrfonv,  (Pseudo- 
Plat  J  ^cid.  i.  p.  119;  Bnttmann,  ocf  loo.) 

4.  The  Chucidiaa,  son  irf  Hnasaicfans,  together 
with  his  brother  Tanrosthenes,  succeeded  his  fiither 
in  the  tynnny  of  Chalcis,  and  fbnned  an  alliance 
with  Phij^  of  Maoedon  in  order  to  smoBt  hfmsdf 
against  Phtarchns,  Qnaat  of  Eretria,  w  iath« 
with  the  view  of  ert«iding  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschmes,  he  covoed  nnder  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
and  eatahUshing  a  genoal  Euboean  congreet  at 
Cfaaku  nntaNhnsaoGoidinglyifpliad  to  Athena 
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for  aid,  which  wsa  gnoted  id  oppoutioii  to  the  ad- 
vice of  DemMthenea,  and  an  ann;  waa  aent  into  Eu- 
bofa  under  the  command  of  Phodon,  who  defeated 
Calliaa  at  Tamynae,  B.  c.  350.  (Aeach.  &  Ctt*. 
§§ 85-88, <j</iib.Z^S180;  Dem. <fa Poc.  §  5 ; 
Phit/'ioalS.)  After  thu,  Calliaa  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  wua  for  aome  time 
high  in  the  hyour  of  the  kins;  but,  having  in 
aome  way  offended  him,  he  wiudrew  to  Thebea, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  rapport  in  the  further- 
ance of  bia  Tiewa.  Bicakit^,  howcm,  with  the 
Thehans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  ^lUip,  he  applwd  to  Athena,  and  tbroogh 
the  inflnenoo  ik  Demoathenei  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  bnt  even  indoced  the  Atheoiana 
to  tranafer  to  that  atate  tha  annaal  contribntkma 
(mFntffif )  from  Oreui  and  Entria,  Calliaa  hold- 
ing oat  great  prmuaeB  (apparently  never  realiiod) 
of  aMitance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Enboea.  Thia  aeema  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip^  projected  attempt 
on  Ambrmcia.  Aeachinea  of  coane  aacribea  hia 
rinlTi  aupport  of  Colliu  to  mrapUm ;  bnt  De- 
mottbeae*  may  have  thooght  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  atrong  government,  mi^t  aerve  aa  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip>  ambidon.  (Aeach.  c  Get. 
%  8S,  &C.;  Dem.  PUl^  iii  §  85;  ThiilwaU'i 
Greece,  voL  vi  p.  iS.)  In  ac  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  patty  in  £retria  and 
Oreua  under  Claitatdlina  and  Phuirtidea  gave  the 
■npremacy  in  the  ialand  to  Calliaa.  (Dam.  de  Cbr. 
§§  86,  99,  &c;  Pkilipp.  iiL  §g  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
zvi.  74  ;  Pint  Dan.  17.)  Calliaa  aeema  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tiona  on  **  the  Crown."  See  Aeach.  c  CHe*.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentiona  a  propoaal  of  Demoathenea  to 
confer  on  htm  and  his  brother  Tauraatheoea  tha 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Theapian  ambaaiadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissionera, 
Mardna  and  Atilioa,  to  make  a  sanender  of  their 
city,  renonndng  the  alliance  of  Peciana,  B.C.  172. 
In  ccnnmon  witA  the  deputieafim  all  tha  Boootian 
towns,  except  Thebea,  they  were  fiivonrably  re- 
ceived by  the  Ronuma,  whoae  object  was  to  dis- 
Bolve  the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  acccHn- 
pliahed  in  the  same  year.  (Palyb.  xzvii.  1,  2; 
Lit.  zUL  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  F<uL  iL  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLIAS(KaXAl((s),lit«raiy.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
waa  ■eeordiBgtoSBidas(«.  v.)  aaonof  Lyaimachus, 
and  bm  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  &ther 
waa  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (vx^'*^'^^^*)-  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenneus  ( z. 
p.  453)  statei,  that  he  lived  shwtly  before  Stnttia, 
who  qtpears  to  have  conuBeneed  his  caiaer  aa  a 
conie  poet  abont  a  c.  412.  From  the  Schdiaat 
on  Aristophanes  {EquiL  526)  we  further  learn, 
tint  Callias  was  an  emuktor  of  Cratinua.  It  ta, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  b.  c.  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  peraon  aa  Calliadea 
[CALLiAins],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  dll 
a  c.  403.  We  still  poaaess  a  few  fragmenu  of  hia 
comedies,  and  the  namea  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Saidas,  via.  AJyAmoj,  'AroAdi^  (&nob.  iv.  7), 
K(liiAHn>  (pethaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  iL  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  vi.  p.  264),  IlMqrai 
(Atfaot.  viii.  p.  344 ;  SchoL  ad  Ariilopk.  An.  31, 
151;  Diqg.  Laert  iL  18),  Birpaxti,  and  ^XP*^ 


{brrai.  Whether  ha  is  the  same  as  the  Callias 
whom  Athenaeua  (vii.  p.  67*2,  z.  ^  448,  453) 
calla  the  anthor  of  a  ypaitfioruc/i  rpuf^/ila,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  vf.  140,  176,  viL 
p.  300,  ziL  524,687;  Pi^BZ,TiL  118;  Ety- 
nu^  M.  j;  v.  &tm ;  ICdodw,  Hmt.  CMC  Omt. 
Gr.  p.  213,&,c) 

2.  Of  Argoa,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
^Hgnra  i^n  Polycritus.  {Amlk.  Orate  zL  232 ; 
Brunck,  AaaL  il  p.  3.) 

•L  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiiL  pi  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celehnted  petaona 
bom  in  Leabos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  eommeo- 
tariesonthe  poemsof  S^hoand  Aleaan.  (Cn^ 
Athen.  iu.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Synwne,  •  Greek  hiatociaii  who  wrote  n 
neat  worit  on  the  hiatory  of  Skfly.  He  lived,  aa 
Joaephua  (c.  Apion,  L  3)  ezprasses  it,  long  after 
Philtstns,  but  eariier  tlun  Timaens.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  dear  that  he  wu  a  ean- 
tempoiary  of  Agathoclea,  whom,  however,  the 
hiatorian  aurvived,  as  he  mentitnied  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  woric  is  sometimes  called  ri  wtfl 
'kyaiboK^ia,  or  mfi  'AyaBotiXia  Iffropfoi,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  "  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculia."  (Athen.  zii.  p.  642;  Aelian,/fitit 
^a.  zvL  28  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollaa.  JOod.  iii.  41 ; 
Macrob.  &t  v.  19  {  Dionya.  L  42 ;  Feat.  t.  v.  Ro- 
mam.)  It  efli braced  the  histMj  of  Sidly  duii^ 
the  of  Agathodea,  from  a  c:  SI  7  to  289,  and 
eensiBted  of  twanty-two  boi^  (Diod.  zxL  Ete. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
poaaeaa  of  ^  work  do  not  eniAle  as  te  form  aa 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorua  (xxi.  JSxe.  p.  561) 
atatea,  that  CalUas  was  corrupted  by  Agatbodea 
with  rich  bribes;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  want  ercn  ao  fiw 
indistnting  the  tmtli  as  t»  convert  the  (rimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  hnmao  and  diving  af 
which  Agatbodea  waa  guilty,  into  piaiaewartiij 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  t.  v.  Ka/Mas.) 

There  is  another  Callias  <rf  Syracnse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  witii 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
(Dem.  5,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844,  c)  [L.  &.] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradua, 
contemponry with  Dematrins  Polionetes.  (Vitrav. 
z.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLmUB  (KaAAMiat).  1.  The  Haimoit 
who  eonmanded  the  gurison  with  iriiidi  the  ^ar- 
tsns  occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyiants,  a  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plalarch  of 
hia  raising  his  staff  to  atrike  Autolycna  the  Adilete 
(whom  the  Thirty  pot  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  be  frnned  no  txetff 
tion  to  the  eaarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  govamon.  The  tyranU 
conciliated  his  fhvour  by  the  most  stodions  d^ 
ference, — ^the  above  caae  ia  a  stnwg  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  aol- 
dicra  at  their  pleasure  aa  the  instnunmits  of  thdr 
oppresuon.  (Xen.  fftU.  iL  3.  §9  13, 14  ;  Diod. 
ziv.4;  Pbt  J^sand.  1&) 

2.  One  ttf  the  leaders  «  the  demoeratiepar^  at 
Tcgea,  B.  c  370,  who  having  fiuled  in  obtaining 
the  aanction  of  the  Tegean  asaembly  for  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoored  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arma.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  di- 
gaidueal  kMer,  Stas^pna,  wd  Pnmiai^  the  eat 
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iMigoe  of  CaHibiut,  wu  slain.  Callibiua  aa  thit 
retreated  with  his  fixcee  clow  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  aftcted  to  open  a  n^tiation 
with  Staiipptu,  waited  for  the  aniTai  of  a  rein- 
fwcement  Mr  which  be  had  aoit  fion  Mantmria. 
Oa  H>  apiwannce,  Stanppne  and  liu  fitianda  fled 
from  the  atj  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Anmii;  but  the  party  of  Callibhu  unroofed  the 
bnUding  and  atta^ed  them  with  misrilea,  and 
being  una  obliged  to  mrrender,  they  wen  taken 
to  Tcgea  and  put  t«  death  after  the  uodiery  of  a 
tiU.  (X«B.  iAfi.  n.  5.  g  6,  Ac; 
■riiL  37.)  [£■  E-] 

CALLICLES  (KaXA«A4))>  a  pbyneiaD,  who 
lived  protiabiT  in  the  third  or  Momd  century  a  (x, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Omlen  (£«  Metk.  AM. 
iL  7.  ToL  X.  p.  142)  ai  nanng  belaued  to  the 
medical  eect  of  the  EmpiricL  [  W.  A.  Q.] 

CALUCLES  (KaUixA^t).  1.  A  atatoaiy  of 
Hegara,  who  lived  about  B.  e.  400.  (See  Siribelia, 
ad  Pama.  iiL  p.  29.)  Hit  [oineipal  woAs  lean  to 
haTo  been  Olymfoan  victon  (Pana.  tl  7.  $S  1,  S), 
and  philoiophen.    (PUn.  H.  N.  xzxiT.  8.  i.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  ot  nacotain  age  and  country 
(Pbn.  H.  N.  xxzT.  10.  s.  97),ia  p^patheiame 
aa  tin  paiito,  CaUdea,  mentiened  by  Vantk 
(Pngm.  in  286,  Bip.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLrCRATBS(KaWuap^t),historieal.  1. 
A  Spartan,  ij  mentioDed  Irr  Herodotoa  aa  the  finert 
and  bandeomeit  man  <rf  aU  the  Qieeka  of  hi*  tiae. 
Ho  wa«  alainbyan  arrow  jnatbefimtiie  annleaat- 
gi«ed  at  Pktaea  (&&  479X  tbeOreeke 
were  waiting  till  the  from  the  waificea 

•honld  be  bmiable.  (Hend.  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  S5,  his  name  occsn  among  the  Ipins  who 
were  boried  eeparately  from  the  leat  of  the  Spar- 
tana  and  fiom  the  Helota.  The  word  Iphtt^  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  need  here  in  iti  ordinary 
swaning  of  "yooths"  but  has  probably  its  ori^nal 
wgnification  of  "  cMunanden."  (See  MilUer,  Dor. 
iL  p.  315  ;  Thiriwall'i  Crowe,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  Calbcntee  is  the  name  given  to  the  mordenr 
of  Dion  by  Nepoa  (XKcw,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
piu  by  Diodoras  and  Plntarch.  [Callvfus.] 

3.  An  aceomplwhed  flatterer  at  the  cooit  of 
Pti^y  III.  (Eiieigetei),  who,  i^parently  nia- 
takiog  lerrility  for  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
affected  to  ad^t  Ulyaiet  as  his  model  He  ia 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  <tf 
Ulyssca  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  hi* 
children  the  names  of  Telegonoi  and  Antidaa. 
(Athen.  vL  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leoamin  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  diareimtaUe  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaean*, 
Bolemnly  recorded  in  &  c.  181,  lAcedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ntion  of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided fer,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingiatitade  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaean^  The  Romans,  however,  had 
seat  to  use  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
dabata  in  w  assembly  m  this  question,  n.  c.  179, 
CaSiEntca  cotdcnded,  in  t^positioB  to  Lycortai, 
that  the  nqnlsitiai  should  be  eonplied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rmne.  The  asaemUy,  however, 
bvooied  the  view  of  Lycortaa,  and  ai^inted 
•ambassadors,  of  whom  Callioates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  baton  tbe  Rsnan  asaate.   Bat  ha  gnavoaaly 


abused  his  trust,  and  insti^ted  the  Romans  to 
esf  tbe  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  dty  to  the  Roman  or  and- 
national  party.  Retnming  home  with  lettMB  from 
the  senate,  presung  the  lecall  of  the  exiles,  and 
hi^y  connnendatory  himself,  he  was  aude 
general  of  tbe  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
tbraieeforUi  for  vx  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1, 2,  zxvL  1 — 3.)  In  n.c. 
174  he  soccMsfully  nested  tbe  proposal  of  Xcnar- 
ehu,  wba  was  wX  that  time  naual,  fiff  an  "JI'ti^t 
withPenaoa.  (Iav.  xU.  88, 34)  Bariymiic. 
166  be  Df^oaed  the  motion  of  Lyeottaa  and  his 
party  for  sen^ng  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (PUlo- 
metor  and  Pbyscon)  against  Antiochus  Fpiphwns. 
teonnmending  instfiitl.  that  they  ^ould  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  tbe  contending  parties  ;  and 
ha  canied  his  pmnt  by  introdadug  a  letter  from 
Q.  Manios,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  tbe  MHne 
course  was  tugod.  (Pol^  xzix.  8—10.)  Ota 
the  cmtquest  of  Maoedoma  by  tbe  Remans,  a.  c 
168,  more  tbsn  1000  of  the  chief  Aehaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  CalUcmtes  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  waa  ^etended,  befiHre  the  senate. 
Among  these  wis  Paqrbnu,  the  historian;  and  ha 
was  also  one  of  lha  swrivna,  who,  after  a  detei^ 
tion  of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xzxL  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii  1;  Uv.zlv.  81t  Fsna.  viL  10.)  The  base- 
Mas  <tf  Gdbcmaa  wia  visited  oo  his  heed, — i^ 
indeed,  sodi  a  nan  could  feel  sudi  a  pnnishnwnt, 
— in  the  inteiue  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  Mme  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  tiw  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  c.  15S  ho  dissuaded  the  lei^  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodiaae  agaipst  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  maa  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  mnctioD  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii  16.)  Three  years  after  this,  B.  c 
160,  Menalddas,  then  generJ  of  the  Ingoo,  having 
been  bribed  by  tbe  Oiopiana  with  10  t^ents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Aueniain,  from  whose  giir> 
rison  in  thar  town  tbay  bad  nonvad  injury, 
engaged  CalHciateo  m  the  same  omse  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  naynent,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicntes  retaliated  on  Menalddas 
by  a  e^tal  charge  i  but  Menakidas  escaped  the 
dangw  tbrouf^  tbe  bvonr  tS  Dsaeui,  hie  wocaeima 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talenta.  In  B.  o.  149,  CdHaratei  waa  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  ZKaan%  to  OMose  the 
^lutatt  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  bad  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  tbe  senate. 
Callioates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  thdr  way ;  "  bis  death,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  being,  for  an^t  I  know,  a  dear  gain 
to  his  country."    (Pans.  viL  11,  12.)    f  R  E.J 

CALLI'CRATES(KaAAutfMtr4i),yterai7.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athensens  (xiiL  pi  586)  aa 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Ho^W,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  iriiidt  his  name  appeals  tboe  irith 
thoeeof  Antiphanes  and  Alexia,  it  m^  be  infared 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  idddlo  Attic  onaedy. 
(Meindte,  UM.  OrH,  Com.  Or.  p.  416.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamua  ascribed  tbe  oration  K«rd  Ai;- 
/(wMraw  m^n^fUN',  which  was  usually  consideF- 
ad  tbe  woA  ef  JMiaaRhii.   (DioDjs.  DmarA, 
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CALUOENEIA. 


1 1.)  Bat  no  vork  of  CaUictaUi  ma  known  otcd 
■I  Mtriy  u  tlw  tine  of  Dionywu  ti  H^icamuns. 

1.  AGiMk)iiitnjKnwhoIiTad.in«ndifkertbe 
tlBU  tt  tbtt  Aiimlun.  He  wm  •  utm 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  tke  hirtory  of  Anrelian.  Vo- 
^■cu  {AunL  4),  who  hu  preMired  a  few  fii^ 
menta  of  tlw  worit*  dncribe*  CUlicntea  h  br  fer 
the  moat  lewaad  wiitar  among  tin  Gieeka  of  hia 
tiflM. 

CALLI'CIUTEB  (KoMUjq^).  1.  A&  ar- 
diteet,  irito  in  oonnu^  widi  letmna  bnilt  the 
Putbenoa  on  tha  Acrop(^  of  Athona.  (PhL 
PmeL  IS.) 

2.  A  Lacodaentonian  aenlptor,  eelabnted  for  tka 
■mallneM  of  his  works.  (AeliaB,  V.  H.  i  17.) 
Ma  made  aota  and  otker  anuoala  ant  of  ivory, 
which  wan  ao  amall  that  ooa  coald  mt  diatiagmili 
tha  diflerant  limba.  {V&n.  H.N.  HL^lyXxxA. 
B.  *.  4.)  Aecoidisg  to  AthanaoBa  (iz.  p.  78S,  b.), 
ko  alw  ezecnted  embOMed  work  on  vaaea.  [W.  I.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  {KaXluttpartSv)  waa  Mut 
oat  in  &  0.  406  to  nioceed  Lynnder  aa  admiial  of 
tka  f.*^«^y™^»  fleet,  and  iomi  Cnind  that  tha 
Jaalaoay  of  Ui  paadacaaaar,  a»  wcfl  aa  tha  atrmg 
owttaatirf  thair  ofaanHteia,  had  left  fiir  Urn  a  bar- 
Yoat  ot  diffienltiaa.  Yet  he  waa  not  nnaaoceaifal 
in  HunKHinttng  theaa,  and  abcwed  that  {ilain, 
■trai^ht-fonrara  kooeatyniay  wmetimea  be  no  bad 
mbititnU  for  tha  arta  trf  ue  sapple  diplomatiat. 
The  cabala  of  Lyaander^  partiaana  against  him  he 
qndlad  by  aaking  them,  whether  he  ahoold  remain 
wkwB  lie  waa,  or  ail  hime  to  nport  how  mattera 
atood ;  and  eToo  thoie  who  looked  back  with  moat 
r^iet  to  tha  winning  and  agreeabla  mauMia  of 
hia  courtly  predeoeaaor,  adm£ad  kia  nrtna,  aaya 
Phitardi,  even  aa  the  bcanty  of  a  hanie  atataa. 
Hia  gtaat  difficulty,  however,  waa  tha  want  of 
fnnda,  and  for  Uum  ha  laltwtantly  went  and  ^ 
^ied  to  Cyru,  to  whan  it  ia  mid  that  Lyaaadw, 
is  order  to  thwart  hia  anooeaaor,  had  retaned  tha 
aama  he  held ;  bat  Uie  pioad  Spartan  qiirit  of  Cal- 
licntidaa  oonld  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  priaaa^  doota,  and  ha  withdrew  fton  Sacdia  fai 
diagiut,  declaring  that  tbe  Oreeka  were  moot 
wietehed  in  tmduing  to  batbariana  moon, 
and  that,  if  he  ratonied  hoow  in  aafoty,  he  wonld 
do  hia  beat  to  rccondle  locedaemmi  to  Atfacan. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  aapidy  from 
tlw  Mileeiana,  and  ha  then  oommnnoed  agaiiMt  the 
anamy  a  aerfea  of  BBCceariid  vf&aJdiaaa.  Tha  c^h 
tore  of  the  fortreat  of  IM|duninm  in  CUoa  and 
the  plunder  of  Teoa  were  elooely  followed  1^  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  Thia  laat  phwe  Conon  at- 
tempted to  mm,  in  apite  of  hia  inEeiiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'Emr^m^roi.  The  next  morning  he  waa  ehaaed 
by  Callioatidaa,  who  dadaied  that  he  weoU  pot  a 
atop  to  hia  «f  aAsry  tcjA  Ma  aoo,  and  waa  ebnged 
to  take  refuge  in  Hytilene,  where  hia  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  aea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  aend  newa  to  the  Athenians  <rf  the 
atiait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  llian 
150  sail  waa  deapatehed  to  relieve  hia.  Callicra- 
tidaa  then,  leaving  Eteonicna  with  50  shipo  to  eon* 
dnet  the  blockade,  proceeded  with  130  to  swat  the 
enemy,  A  battle  ensued  at  Aiginnme,  rema^aUe 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  veeaela  engaged, 
and  in  thia  Calliaatidaa  waa  shin,  and  Uw  Athe> 
tamn  ware  vietoriona.  Aeooiding  to  Xou^hon, 
hia  BteafnuD,  UeinKm,  endeammnd  to  disanade 
him  Imb  aagigiBg  with  aodi  at^erior  nnm- 


bers :  aa  Diodorus  and  PluUrch  tdl  it,  the  aooth< 
myer  foretold  the  admiral's  death.  Hia  answer  at 
asy  rale,  imi  mf/  Im  tbm  awdyrar,  becam 
fomona,  bnt  is  menticoed  with  easannlT'  Hataitk 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidaa  ia  a  aooae- 
what  rafteahing  nedniea  of  a  plain,  Unnt  Spar- 
tan of  the  eld  achotd,  with  alt  the  gnildesaneaa 
and  aimida  honeaty,  bat  (it  m^  be  added)  not 
ntkont  the  bwotiy  of  that  dunactiK  Witmeaa 
hia  aoiwar,  when  ariwd  what  aart  af  men  tha 
IctUaat  wan :  **  Bad  fieanaB,  hat  andbat  slana." 
(Xen.  HM.  i.  6.  M  1— S3;  Diod.  ziii.  7&~79, 
97— 99t  Pint  Lgmmd.  5—7,  Pdcp.  2,  ApojA- 
tkegm.Laamt  Cic  <(i  Qf.  i.  24,  SO.)  Aelian 
tdla  ua  ( K.  M  xii.  48),  that  he  roae  to  the  privi- 
legea  of  ettiianahip  ban  the  oondition  a  slave 
{fd9*f»)\  hm  an  kitfaid^  Qimu^  eh.  zx.  esc  % 
note  4.)  ra  E.] 

CALUCRATIDAS  (X«UMp>raaf),  a  disd- 
ple  of  Pythagonfc  Four  eztncta  from  hia  writii^ 
oa  the  aobject  of  aaiDage  and  doneatie  hi^ineaa 
an  pnaerved  in  Stobaaafc  (AariL  Ixz.  1 1,  bxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  O.] 

GALLI'CRITUS  (XaUii^Mns),  a  Theban, 
waa  aenl  as  ambaaaidor  fion  dw  BoeetiBna  to  the 
Roman  aenate,  &  c  187,  to  remonstrate  againat 
the  reqnintion  of  the  latter  for  the  ncall  of  Zenx- 
ippna  from  exile.  The  aeotenoe  of  baoiahment 
\tfA  been  passd  against  h™  both  for  mcrilege  and 
for  the  morder  of  BrachyUaa  [aee  p.  502,  a.]  ;  and 
Callicritna  lepieaented  to  the  Rnaana  on  behalf  of 
his  eountrymen,  that  they  could  not  aonnl  a  sesk- 
tmwe  which  had  been  legally  pronoonoed.  The 
rem  on* trance  waa  at  first  unavailing,  thon^  ulti- 
mataly  the  demand  of  the  aenate  waa  not  pnaaed. 
(Polyb.  xxiiL  3.)  It  waa  pnib^  tha  aaae  Cat- 
liottaa  who  atnn^y  oppoaed  in  tha  BoeotiBB 
aaaamUSy  the  views  of  Peraeoa.  He  ^^peara  ef«i 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  tiw  senate  of  the 
king's  aeaemes,  and  waa  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  hia  way  back.  (Liv.  xUL  1 3, 40.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICTER  (KaUiicnip),  snmamed  Marrl- 
«wa,  a  Qraak  poet,  the  aathar  of  four  e[dgnuiia  of 
little  merit  in  tha  Qndt  Anthology.  {AtUkal, 
Oraee.  xi.  5,  6,  118,  383;  Bntnck,  ^moJ:  iL  ff, 
384,  539.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIDE'MUS  (KoUiSivun),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  ia  known,  except  that  Pliny 
UI.  N.  iv.  12}  and  8<^ub  (17)  nSa  to  him  aa 
their  aathority  for  the  atetamant,  that  the  ialaad  of 
Kiboea  waa  Migindly  caUed  Chalda  from  the  foct  of 
brass  (xa^O  being  discovered  there  firaL  [L-S.] 

CALLI'DIUS.  [Caudids.] 

CALLIGEITU3  (KaM^iytmt),  a  M^ariaa, 
and  TIMAOORAS  {Tiftayopas),  a  Cyaican,  wore 
sent  to  Sparta  in  n.  c.  413  by  Pham^mzus,  the 
aatiq^  of  Bithyiua,  to  induea  dw  Laeedanaoniaaa 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  HelleapoDt,  in  order  to  aauat 
the  Helleapontine  dtiea  in  revolting  from  Athene. 
The  I^cedaemonisna,  however,  through  the  infln- 
ence  of  Alcibiadea,  preferred  tending  a  flert  to 
Chios;  but  CalligeitaB  and  Timagoraa  would  not 
take  part  in  thia  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brou^t  from  Phamabaxua  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  aeparato  fleet,  which  left  Pdoponnesua 
towarda  the  doae  ti  the  year.  (Thue.  viiL  6,  8, 
39.) 

GALUQBNEIA  (KoUrr^),  a  anraama  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  G«il 
(Ariatoph.  nmm.  800,  with  the  Sehol ;  H«vdh. 

v.i  Hwl.  £m  «.«l)  [lu  S.] 
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CALLI'QENES  (Ka>Aty4wnt),  th«  num  «r 
the  phyiidaD  of  Philip,  king  of  Mecedoiiia,  who 
attended  him  in  hie  laat  ilinew  at  Amphipolit,  B.  c 
179,  and  conetakd  )a»  death  from  tiCt  people  till 
the  arrinl  of  Pwaeoa,  to  whom  be  hid  wat  intd- 
I^Miee  of  the  great  dancer  of  the  king.  (lir.  zL 
««.)  [W,  A.  O.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoXAf^x")-  !•  Of  the 
tribe  of  AiantiB  and  the  Swum  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Potemanch,  b.  c  490,  and  in  that  » 
paeity  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
annj  at  Manrthoa,  when  he  vaa  dain,  after  be- 
having with  noeh  gaiiaotrf.  In  the  battle  he  ii 
Hud  to  Imve  vowed  to  Artemii  a  bei&r  for  eierj 
enemy  he  ahoiild  ilay.  By  the  pennaaion  of  UH- 
tiadei  he  had  given  hie  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  vMcee  <rf  the  tes  ^menb  wen  eqnally 
divided  on  the  qaestian.  Thu  ia  the  bet  t«OMded 
inatanee  of  the  Polemaidi  perfbtming  the  military 
duties  which  hii  name  implies  Culiniaehiu  wai 
contpicQonaly  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
bottle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotos,  in  the  orod 
ToiKtKn.  (Herod,  vi  109—114;  Pint  JrMtf.  «t 
Cau  M<f}.'2,Sympot.  I  8.  g  8;  SdioL  ad  Ark- 
topk.  Eq.  658 ;  Pana.  L  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  geneiak  of  Mithridate^  wIms  hy 
hie  akiU  in  enginening,  defended  the  town  at 
Amiaos,  in  Pontos,  Ibra  coniidenble  time  i^^ainet 
the  RonuiDi,  in  B.  c.  71  ;  and  whw  Lncnllus 
had  Bucoeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
CaHimadina  art  fin  to  the  ^aca  and  nnde  hb 
escape  by  eea.  Ho  lAerwards  fell  into  the  handa 
of  LnniUni  at  the  capture  of  Niaibii  (called  by 
the  Greeki  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  B.  68,  and 
wu  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  boniing  ot 
Amieua,  (Pint  ImcuII,  19,  92;  comp.  Appian, 
^il/ittr.  78,83;  Dion  Caae-xxxv.  7.)  [E.E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAAtfuxet),  one  of  the 
moat  cebhrated  Alexandrine  gmmmariam  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidaa,  a  ion  of  Battoa 
and  Meaatme,  and  belonged  to  the  eelebnted  fiunily 
of  the  Dattiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  {lb.  53) 
and  othen  call  him  nmply  Battiadea.  (Cami:h 
Bttab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  waa  a  diidple  of  the 
gnrnmarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  tanght 
at  Heuaia,  a  auburb  of  Alexandria.  He  waa  hi^ly 
eateemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  who  invited 
him  to  a  [dace  in  ue  Museum.  (Said. ;  Strab. 
xviL  p.  838.)  CaUimachua  was  still  alive  in  the 
rrign  of  Ptolemy  Energetea,  the  sacceasor  of  Phil*- 
delphns.  fSchoL  ad  OUlim.  Hgmm,  IL  36.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  ia  now  establbhed  as  an 
biatorical  foct,  that  CaUimachua  was  chief  tibrarian 
of  the  &mouB  libruy  of  Alexandria.  This  bet 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  waa  the  ano- 
cesaor  of  Zenodotsa,  and  diat  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c.  260  nntO  hu  death  about  b.  c 
2-10.  (Ritschl,  Die  Jlexamdrm.  BMioA.  4v.  pp. 
19,  64,  &c)  Thia  calcnbtion  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Oelliai  (xviL  21),  that  Colli- 
mochns  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Synmsei  and  had  a  rister  Megatime,  who  was 
manied  to  Stasenomi,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  H  diatingnished  ftna  hia  nncb  by  heingcalled 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Snidas  the  author  of 
on  epic  poem  n*pl  r/imty. 

CoUimachns  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gntmnmrions,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
■Q  the  othw  Alenndriiia  ochohia  md  poeta. 
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Sorenl  of  the  most  distinguished  man  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  auecessoi  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephanus,  Aritttfptumas  of  Bysantinu,  ApoUonius 
Rhodium  later,  and  Hermippaa,  were  among  his 
pnpila.  CoUhoMchns  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
wnten  at  ontiqaHy,  and  if  the  number  in  Soidaa 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  worits,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  wen  not  at 
gteat  extent,  if  he  followed  hu  own  maxim,  that  a 
gnat  book  was  equal  to  a  great  oriL  (Atheo.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  nnmher  of  ma  wwks  of  which  tho 
titlea  or  feagmenta  are  known  4o  no,  amonnta  to 
iqtwarda  of  forty.  Bat  what  we  poaoeaa  b  very 
little,  and  oonabta  principally  of  poetical  produo- 
tioni,  WMirently  the  bast  valo^tle  of  all  his 
works,  smca  CoDiroachns,  notwithstaadiog  the 
lepntatint  he  oqioTad  fbr  Us  poeM^  wm  not  a 
man  of  t«al  poetU  talent  i  bboor  and  kamii^ 
are  with  turn  the  snbatitntea  fbr  poetical  genina 
and  talent  Hu  proae  woika,  on  the  otlur  hand, 
which  would  have  fomiahed  us  with  some  highly 
impMtant  infumatioa  concerning  ancient  mytfao- 
bgy,  history,  litentore,  ftc,  are  eompblajy  lost 

"Aa  poetical  productiona  of  CallinuAna  atUl  ex- 
tant an :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Palbs,  in  ditUchs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  Msemblaoce  to  epic  tun  to  lyiu 
poetry,  are  the  pndoetioos  of  labour  and  boming^ 
like  most  of  m  pom  that  period.  Almost 
eveiy  line  fiinblna  soma  onrious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  n  periiaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  mon  overioaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  {vodoetion  (tf  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  b  evidently  stndied  and 
kboBted.  There  ore  some  anebnt  Qntk  idiolia 
on  these  hymna^  which  howevar  ban  no  great 
merit  2.  Seventy^three  epigrams,  which  belong  • 
to  the  best  qwcimens  of  thb  kind  at  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  ia  anluinity  b 
attested  by  the  foct,  that  Arehibins,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  btest,  one  genention  lifter 
Callimachna,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianne,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasins,  wrote  a  paraphraee  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorponted  In  the  Oreek  Anthology 
at  on  eariy  time,  and  have  tfans  been  preserved. 
B.  Elwies.  These  are  loot  with  the  cneptum  «f  ~ 
some  fingments,  bnt  then  in  tiiiii*»ri«n«  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  moot  celebrated  of  whkii 
is  the  **  De  Conui  Berenices"  of  CataUns.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics^  Callimochns  was 
Uie  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poeta  (QuinUL  x. 
1.  S  38),  and  Ori^  PropertinB,  and  Catnllns  took 
CaUimachua  for  their  model  m  tUa  species  of 
poetty.  We  have  mentian  of  aevMal  mon  poeti- 
cal {ooductioiu,  but  all  of  them  hm  penshed 
except  a  few  ftagmenta,  and  howevnr  randi  we  may 
lament  Aeir  loss  on  aceonnt  of  the  infonnation  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reoscMi  to  r^ret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Amo,  an 
epic  poem  in  fhur  books  en  the  causes  <^  the  TarioQS 
mythical  atories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  woric  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
pai^raaed  by  Marianns;  but  the  panq>hrase  b 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  fi^ 
menta.  2.  An  tpe  poem  aititbd  'EitttMh  which 
was  the  aims  of  an  old  wonaa  who  had  KedTad 
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Theiena  hoapitabljr  when  he  vent  out  to  fight 
uaiiut  the  Marathoniut  ball.  Thia  work  wu 
luieiriM  pmphnaed  by  Muisniu,  and  we  Mill 
poiMM  loine  fiagmnts  of  the  originaL  The  vofki 
entitled  raAdrtM  and  rXofiicar  were  in  all  pnba- 
bili^  likewite  epic  poem&  It  appean  that  them 
ma  Kaicely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  CaUt- 
machni  did  not  try  hit  strength,  Ifor  he  ii  «ud  to 
hare  written  comedies,  tngedios,  iambic,  and 
ehoUanhie  poema.   Ra^eeting  hii  poem  lUa  aea 

AfOLLOMIUH  RHODIUi, 

Of  his  nnmeMlii  proM  woriu  not  one  it  extant 
entire,  thon^  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  nfKi{  mirro- 
Vsevr  ovyyp^^uiTW,  or  vipoKMs  -rSft  io  nbrfi 
vcuStif  SMXa^oftbTwr  ml  Stv  tfvptyptnfar,  in  120 
bonks.  This  worit  waa  the  first  compiriiennTe 
history  of  Greek  liteiatme.  It  contsinedf  syst» 
matically  arranged,  lists  of  the  anthcn  and  thnr 
works.  The  Tariou  depevtmente  of  Uteratue  «p- 
pen  to  have  been  elemified,  so  that  Callimachni 
apoke  of  the  oomie  and  tiagie  poeta,  of  the  otntora, 
law-giTm,  philosi^hers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  aotfaon  were  enumerated  in  their 
ehronological  tnccession.  (Athen.iLp.70,  Tip.252, 
xiii.  p.  &85,  XT.  p.  669 ;  Diog,  I^rt  ir.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  uttunl  to  su^ose  that  this  wnk  wai 
the  fruit  of  his  atadiee  in  the  UbniiM  of  Alenn- 
drii,  and  that  it  mainly  leoorded  aiwh  lothne  aa 
were  eoataiaed  in  those  libnuies.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tcfthanes  of  i^nnliam  wrote  a  commentuy  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  40ft,  TiiL  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
•.  t).  [Ifra{,)  Amoitt  his  oth«  prose  works  we 
find  mentiiHied  the  mlowing : — 1.  HouewiM',  which 
ie  nsaally  stqtpowd  to  hare  treated  of  the  Mnsenm 
<A  Alenndria  and  the  ididari  connected  with 
iL  2.  ncpl  iry4n^.  8.  'Ehwol  iwoiiairlai.  3. 
9auiidaia  or  Oan/uiru*'  t«*>  «ts  jmuw  r^w  y^f 
ffol  rAwavt  Smu>  ovmymrf^^  woric  aimilsr,  though 
probably  much  sapper,  to  the  one  still  extant 
Andgonus  Carystius.  4.  Twofar^iutra  Urrvpuii, 
JiifUtM  fiofScpuii.  $.  Krfnti  nffftM'  ical 
rjAMsr.  alKia/toi.  8.  n^ri  dr/fivr,  9. 

n«pl  tpFMM'.  10.  ivnarfwyH  vorc^iMy,  or  npi 
riw  if  ^wfUvp  woTafiAr,  Ac,  Ac.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  hj  Sudas,  and  a  more  complele  one 
by  Fateicnu.  (BM.  Ommi,  iU.  p.  815,  Ac.) 

The  first  e£tion  of  the  nz  hymns  of  CaOi- 
machns  appeared  at  Fltoenoe  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  Sto.,  bat  a  better  editi<m, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  np  and  the  Greek 
sdiolia  an  added,  is  that  ^  S.  Oelenins,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reninted  at  Paris,  1548,  4to.  A  mm 
complete  edinon  than  any  of  the  pneeding  utm  ie 
that  of  H.  Stephanas,  Paris,  1566,  foL  in  the  ooi' 
lection  of  "  Poetae  prindpes  Heroid  Canuinis." 
This  edition  is  the  bans  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  haa  been  r^arded  aa  the  Tnlgate.  A 
aecond  edition  by  H.  Stephanas  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia, ,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  CalUmachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  nntil  Th.  Qmevius  undmook  a  new 
and  cmnprdientiTe  edition,  iriiidt  was  completed 
by  his  Esther  J.  G.  Gmevina.  It  appeared  at 
Utiecht,  1697, 2  vols.  Bro.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editon,  of  B.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous MnuBintwy  of  Efc  Spanhom.   Thii  edition 


is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Emesti  at 
Lriden,  1761,  2  vols.  Svc,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  Uie  commentary  ik  Gnevins*  edition,  a 
waA  improved  text,  a  mere  complete  e<41eetian  of 
tile  fiagments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemstw- 
hnia  and  Rohnken.  Among  the  saboeqnent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F-Loesner 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo,X  H.  F.  M.  Vober  (Leipdg, 
1817, 6nX  and  C  F.  BlMnfieU  (London,  1S15, 
8vo.]l  [L.S.] 

CALLIICACHUS,  »  riiysician,  who  was  odo 
of  the  feUowefi  of  HerDphunl^  and  who  most  have 
lived  about  the  seormd  eentnry  b.  c;,  aa  be  is  am- 
tioned  by  Zenxiit  (Galea,  OomKumt  m  H^potr. 
'^Bpid.  F/."  L  5.  ToL  xrii  pt  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  worii  in  expbuation  Mf  the  obsolete  words 
nsed  by  Hi|:fK)cntes,  which  is  not  now  extant,  bat 
which  is  quoted  by  Entianas.  {OUtK.  Hifpoer. 
praeC)  He  may  pertiaps  be  the  mme  perstm  who  ^ 
is  mentioned  by  PUny  as  having  written  a  work 
Dt  Omwu.  (H.  N.  xzL  8.)         [W.  A.  G.] 

CALU'MACHUS  (KaUL^mxn).  en  arUitot 
nnoertain  country,  who  is  s^  to  Imve  invoited 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitrnv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopes  bnilt  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tma 
with  Ccffinthian  columns  in  &  c  396,  Callimac£nB 
most  have  lived  before  that  time.  Paasaniae 
(i  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  iarentor  of  the  art 
of  boring  maiUe  (rodf  aMsm  wpwres  crpfnfn), 
wMeh  niiersdi  (JS^ooL  Anm.  p.GO)  thioki  it  te 
be  nodentood  of  a  mere  ponettoa  of  that  art, 
which  conld  net  have  been  entirely  tiuknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  tiiese  inventions  as  wdl  as  by 
his  other  prodnctions,  Cellimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  conlemponuies,  altboo^  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  fint-nto  artisu.  He  waa  ss 
anzioas  to  give  his  weeks  the  bat  tondt  of  pecfte- 
ti(Hi,  by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  mum  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  snUime.  DioaynaB 
therefore  comperes  him  and  Calanis  to  the  oralor 
Lysiat  (v^i  Aetrtfrrrrof  Sycm  m1  Tijj  xiiftnt)^ 
whilst  lu  draws  a  paialU  between  Pdydetns  and 
Phidias  and  Isocmtet,  on  nccoont  of  the  9*ia^p 
laH  luyoXSrwxfm  uti  ifymimrutiv.  {Judic,  Itoer.  c 
3.)  Callimacfans  was  never  satisfied  with  himself^ 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  ica«f^<xi«r. 
(Pans.  L  26.  f  7-)  Pliny  (H.  If.  xxxiv.  B.  s.  19) 
aaya  the  maaa,  and  pvn  an  exact  intecpratalioD  i 
the  snmsme :  **  Semper  calnmniater  ani  nee  finon 
habeas  diligentiae ;  ob  id  mK(fljT«xret  *p  pel  lata*. " 
Vitruvios  says,  that  Callimachas  **  propter  ele^av- 
tism  et  snb^tBtem  artis  monnorcne  ab  Athouen- 
sibus  Ktrrdrtxms  faeiat  nominatus."  Sillig  (CW. 
AH.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  that 
nmrnftfre^pvt  most  be  nod  instead  of  icaiafi- 
Tex>w ;  bat  this  is  quito  impnliaUe  on  accoont  of 
Pliny's  translation,  ^  calomniater  su.**  Whetba 
the  invr((rcx>'or  of  Vitruvins  b  corrupt  or  a  sec«md 
tnmame  (as  SiebeUs  supposes,  ad  Paw.  L  26.  {  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  U  certain,  that  Cal- 
Itmachus'  style  was  too  oitifidal.  Pliny  (L  c), 
speaking  of  a  woric  representing  some  dancii^ 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  tlmt  hb  excesBve 
elabontion  of  the  wMk  had  destroyed  all  iu 
beaaty.  Pausanias  (L  36.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  oi  Callimachns  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  predtety  ooe  wbob 
year  without  ever  gtnng  out.  It  b  eeanely  jn- 
twUe  that  the  painter  Callimachas,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  iLc)j  ihould  be  our  statuary,  although  lit 
b  gHMmUy  ideotified  widi  him.         [W.  L] 
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CALU'MEDON  (KaAAi^Sw),  rantuned  i 
KipaSotf  or  tba  cnb,  on  KGoant  of  hi*  fondneM 
for  that  kind  of  iMl4Mb  (Athn.  iiL  p.  100.  c), 
WM  ooB  <tf  tbe  onton  at  Athent  id  to*  Mwedo- 
nian  iiit«Mt,  and  weofdin^;  fied  from  th«  dtf  to 
Antipater,  wim  tke  Atheniuu  nae  ^ainat  tha 
Macedoniuu  npcsi  tho  death  of  Aleunder  the 
Qicat  in  B.  c,  323.  Wboa  the  Macedcmiui  npre- 
manr  ma  wertahliihed  at  Athana  hj  Aotipato-, 
Calniwdoii  retaroed  to  the  city,  but  waa  obligad 
to  fly  fron  it  again  upon  the  oathnak  againM 
fhoam  in  B.  a  3I7.  The  oiaton  Hesemon  and 
Pytbodea  wm  put  to  death  along  witn  Phocioii, 
aod  Callimedon  waa  alao  condemned  to  death,  but 
in  nfetj.  (Plot  Dam.  27,  Fioe.  27,  S3, 
35.)  CaUimedon  waa  ridicnlad  hj  tbe  comic 
poeta.  (AtbflD.  i.a  pi  104»  &  d^  vUL  839, 1, 
xiT.p.6141,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KoUffUp^t),  an  aimy- 
•oigeon  attached  to  the  aixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
etmtarii,  who  lired  fmbaUj  in  the  aeoond  century 
after  CbriaL  He  wrote  k  wnk  entitled  'Irropiai 
lUfOtKoi,  Hiriorn  Partiioa^  which  may  periiapa 
bare  ban  an  aeeamt  af  Tnyan^  campaigna,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  m  vbidi,  according  to  Loeian 
(Qvoai.  /Krior.  M(  aMMori5.$  1 6X  be  aaaerted  that 
it  waa  eapedally  the  |noTinoe  of  a  phyaidan  to 
write  htatukal  woika,  on  account  of  hi*  conneziim, 
throngh  Aeacalapina,  witb  ApoUo,  the  author  of  dl 
Uterature.  [W.A.O.] 

CALLl'NES  (KoUft^t),  a  Toteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-canlry  (r^t  Tirrov  T^f  i/rmpuait) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  todE  an  aotira  part  in  tbe 
reconciliation  between  him  and  hia  any  in  &  c; 
S».  (Arrian,  AmiA.  Tii.  11.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (XoXAlmasV  antnawd  Soto- 
rin^  a  Greek  w^iiet  and  riietondan,  waa  a  uatiTa 
of  Syria,  or,  accordiDg  to  otbeft,  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
Be  taught  riictork  at  Athena  in  tbe  re^  of  the 
emperor  Oallienaa  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  waa  an 
opponent  of  the  rhefasician  Oenethhna.  (Suid.  l  en. 
KoAA inxo«,  r«i>MAwt,  and  lovAwalt  A^^v.) 
Siddaa  and  Eododa  (p.  368)  meatioD  aemal  worics 
li  CalHnicns  all  of  wueh  am  loat,  with  tbe  ezcep- 
ti«i  of  a  fia^nent  of  an  euloginm  on  Rone,  which 
ia  Tcry  inferior  both  in  form  and  dlon^t.  It  ia 
printed  in  L.  ABatiaa'  Exceipt.  Rbet  at  Sophiat" 
pp.  256—258,  and  m  OieUi'a  edition  of  Philo, 
*'DeV]ISpe^Orb.**  Ijpaiae,1816,8*a  Among 
the  odur  mAa  of  CaUinlinu  than  waa  ooe  mi  the 
biateiy  of  Alaxaadria,  in  ten  booka,  meotioned  by 
Soidaa  and  Ettdocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  hia  commenury  on  DaaieL  (Fabric 
BiU.  Graae.  iiL  p.  36,  n.  p.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  8ELEUCUS.  [SnLiucca.] 

CALLFNUS  (KaXAi^).  1.  Of  Ephema,  the 
eartieet  Greek  el^iae  poet,  wbance  eithw  he  or 
Archilochna  i>  nanall^  regarded  by  the  andenta  aa 
tbe  inrentor  of  el^pac  poetry.  Aa  regard*  the 
time  at  which  he  liTOd,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
,  meut,  and  tbe  andenta  themadvaa  endeavoored  to 
determine  it  from  tbe  Uatarical  allndona  which 
they  found  in  bia  elegiea.  It  baa  beat  fixed  by 
aomc  at  about  n.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
&  c.  680,  wfaereaa  aoate  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
Hnaa  aa  fax  back  aa  the  niath  century  before  tbe 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  andoit  even 
than  Hedod.  Tbe  mun  authorities  for  detennin- 
ing  hb  aga  are  Stiabo  (xir.  p.  647)i  Clemena  Alex- 
auliinua  (Avm.  i.  p.  888),  and  AtbeiiBeaa  (xiL 
pi  835)l  Bat  tha  intcaprelatiaa  of  theaa  paaMgea 


is  iuTolTcd  in  connderable  difficulty,  aince  the 
Gimroeiian  inTasim  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
aUsde,  ia  itadf  my  onoertain;  for  hiatal^  leoorda 
three  different  inroada  of  the  (Souneriana  uto  Ada 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refatation  <^ 
tbe  opiniona  of  othera,  bat  cwifine  ourselTea  to  our 
own  Tiewa  of  the  case.  From  Stiabo  it  ia  erident 
that  Callinaa,  in  one  of  hia  poema,  mentumed  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander  aa  still  eiiatinfc  and  at  war 
witb  the  Epbeaiana.  Now,  we  know  that  Magneaia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treraa,  a  Cinmaiui  tribe, 
in  B.  c  727,  and  conaeqaently  tbe  poem  referred  to 
by  Stnbo  must  have  been  written  proTions  to  that 
year,  peihapa  about  B.  c  730,  or  abortly  before 
Arehilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  eariiest  poems  men- 
tioned the  deatmction  of  Magneaia.  Callinns  him- 
ad^  howam,  i^waia  ta  bare  long  amirad- that 
arent ;  iat  thim  u  a  Gna  of  bk  {Fngm.  %  eomph 
Fn^m.  S,  ed.  Beigk)  which  ia  usually  lefenwd  to 
the  destmctiini  of  Saidia  by  the  Cimmeriana,  about 
B.  c  678.  If  thia  cakoladon  ia  correct,  Callinna 
mnat  hare  bean  in  the  Uoom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  &iheaaa,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  poasess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegiea  of  Callinus,  but 
am<mg  them  there  ia  <Hie  of  twenty-one  linea,  which 
fnma  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
moat  andant  yriiaea  of  tUa  apadea  of  poetry  ex- 
tant. (Stofaaana,  PUirH.  U.  19.)  In  tUa  fiagmant 
the  poet  exhocta  Ua  eountiynsen  to  coon^  and 
perasTeianca  ^[ainBt  their  anamiea,  iriio  are  usoally 
auppoaed  to  be  the  M^ineaiana,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  tiie  poem  seema  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinaa  waa  speaking  of  the  Cinuneriana.  Thia 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gim  us  the  higli- 
•at  nation  of  tha  talent  (rf  Callimu.  It  ia  priidied 
in  tha  variona  edbetiinia  of  tha  **Poetaa  Oiaed 
Minwea."  AH  the  fragments  of  Callinua  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bacb*s  Cb^Mi,  Tgrlaei  H  Am  Froff- 
mmta  (Ldpug,  1881,  Bra.)  and  Beigk^  Podat 
Lgrid  Grxua,  p.  303,  &c.  (Comp.  Fiancke,  Colli- 
MM,  mw  QaaaifwiMi  de  Or^m  Carmimi  EUgiaei^ 
Altona,  1816,  8to.  (  Thiersch,  in  the  Ada  PkOoL 
Momumt.  iiL  p.  671  i  Bod^  Ch»A.  der  I^ritA. 
i>»Ui««f,i  pp.  148^161.) 

2.  A  diadide  and  friend  of  Tbeophiastna,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  hud  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  CalUnus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  tbe  wilL  (Diog. 
Ufirb  T.  52,  65.  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermioae,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philoaopher 
Lyoon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  hia  will  the 
wwfcs  which  he  had  not  yet  pabUdtad,  (Diog. 
Laiirt  v.  70-74.)  [US.] 

CALLI'OPE.  [MtrsAB.] 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
oentnry,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
Calliopins  recensni,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  infeoed,  Aat  Callii^ns  was  some 
giamBHrian  of  rapntatioB,  who  had  revised  and 
ccmcted  the  text  of  the  dtvaatiat  Eugraphins, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  oommentary  upon  the  same 
comedkn  about  the  year  a.  n.  1000,  has  tbe  fol- 
biwing  note  on  the  WMd  plamdUe  at  the  end  of  the 
Andris :  "  Verba  sunt  Calttopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fiibnbun  termintaaet  elevabat  auhteom 
acenae,  et  dloqnabatnr  popidura,  Vat  vo&to,  Fbt 
plmuHle  uve  fitnur  but  uiia  notioa  ia  ahogether 
fatcoaaiatent  with  tha  aanbliihad  meaDing  ofnwa- 
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*n£  Buth,  oo  the  othar  hmd,  sudntained,  that 
Calliopin*  VM  a  GomplinienUrr  epthet,  indkating 
tk«  oelebraUd  Ftaccoi  AJbuins  or  Alcninut,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrwd  he  foond  dengnated  m 
"  Domimu  Albioiu  maguter  tqttimu  CallioiMiu," 
k  «.  totu  a  Calliope  et  Moos  ftnnataa  t  but  the 
imrtiri^^  of  this  canectim  haa  baoa  mn^  woak- 
ened  lij  nhriduai  wko  ha*  ahawn  tkat  Calliopiiu 
waa  a  pnper  naaw  not  aaumg  writeia 

of  the  middle  agea.  (Funccina,  /wrti  ae  D«er»- 
pUa  Lvtffuae  Laimat  StneeMt,  c.  ir.  §  xzziL;  Fa- 
bric Bat.  £ath'kLc.iiL§S8and4;  Eut. 
Swatlii  Amdadoy  uL  11,  132;  Baith.  AOimn. 
Ti.20;  Ritiehl.  Dt  tmemliMt.  fhb.  Ttrmtt, iCiMt, 
WratHlav.  4ta  im)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPHANA,apriaitaHofV«lla.  InB.a 
98,  the  praetor  ntbaniu  C.  Valoitu  Fhoeoa,  m 
puranance  of  a  decree  of  the  nuate,  broo^t  a  bill 
before  the  petqile,  that  CalUphaoa  ^oold  be  made 
a  Roman  dtiaen.  Thii  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienaea  obtained  the  Roman  fraaehiie,  and  for  the 
pnipoae  <tf  enabliiig  dw  pritataaa  of  a  finaigp  din- 
nity  at  Roma  to  pnfbmi  notiSoea  «b  boialf  of 
Romans  abo.  (Cic  pro  Balb,  2t.)        [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAi^),  a philoaopher,  and 
moit  probably  a  diaciple  <tf  E^ncaniB,  who  ii  men- 
tioned aarend  tiniea  and  ooodmnaed  by  Ciem  aa 
making  the  diief  good  of  man  to  eonntt  in  an 
nnion  o(  virtne  (ioMttiu)  and  bodily  pleaxire 
(t|3o(7f,  fw/i^itaf),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  onion 
of  the  man  with  the  beaaL  (Cicds/lfa.  it  6,  11, 
ir.  18,  T.  8,  25,  daC^.m.  S3,  Tim.  r.  80,  31  [ 
Ctm.  Alex.  Shvm.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  Q.} 

CALLIPHON  (KaMUfwX  «  Saakn  paintcf^ 
amployed  to  daeonta  the  traida  of  Aitemb  at 
^««u^  (Pan.  T.  19.  §  1,  z.  25.  S  3.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLTPPIDES  {IbAKanrOv),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Akalnados 
and  Agenlaua.  (Pint.  AUib.  32,  Affti.  21 ;  Athni. 
ziL  p.  &3fi.J  He  was  particnlaily  bmons  for  his 
imitatioi  of  tha  actions  of  teal  lib^  which  ha  aansd 
io  fitf  as  tobecrate  lidienloiu,  and  to  ba  otigmadaad 
by  the  nickname  of  tha  ape  (vtfqaet.  See  the 
Oreek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apoatolias,  Proenh.  rr. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  CaU^ipidm 
•eema  to  hare  been  composed  to  tidicnle  om  actor. 
(Meineke,  Fragm.  Om.  Grate,  i*  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  {oiAtL  xiiL  12)  may 
be  aUnding  to  Callippidea  the  ador.  (OrIU,  Oath 
Mof/.  7W/.  iLp.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KttUUirrof),  historical  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thua  beeame 
acqoainted  with  Diem  of  ^tteuB,  who  waa  lilw- 
wise  among  the  pupils  of  Platai.  When  DioD 
^terwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippns  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  CalUwns  framed  at  last  a  crospiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  pbt  was  discoToied  by 
Dioa*s  uaterj  bnt  Callippoa  padSed  them  ^ 
swaaring,  that  he  had  no  eril  mtantiona  towaida 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  ba  amaannated 
Dion  dnring  a  feetiTal  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  B.C.  353.  CaUqipaa 
now  warped  the  goTemment  of  Syracuse,  but 
mainloinod  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  canse  an  innir- 
rectiou  of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  nn- 
Bucceuful;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hippareiins,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dioiiysius,  lanided  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  a&d  Caliippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  cBsuog  battle,  Uttk.  to  flight  He  dov 
wandered  about  in  Sidly  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  <rf  a  hand  of  licentioos  mvcanaries,  but 
eonld  not  maintain  himself  anywhen.  At  hwt  he 
and  Leptbes,  with  their  mercenaries,  owed  ever 
into  Italy,  and  laid  ntge  to  Rbepmn,  whidi  was 
occapied  by  a  ^uriaon  of  Dtooymns  the  Younger. 
The  paiihi  waa  wpsiW,  and  the  citiaens  of 
Rhemm  wan  lealMvd  to  aula— ly,  and  CaUip* 
pas  himself  remained  at  iUieginm.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  tmaUe  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  was  mudered  by  his  own  friends, 
Leptincs  and  Pdyperafaon,  with  the  Mone  award,  it 
ia  laid,  with  wOKk  he  had  assassinated  Dini. 
(Plat./}MK28— 5l,db&raJ\riNn.  FimLp.  553, 
d.;  Diod.ni  81,96,15;  Athen.  zL  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  AthoM,  toidc  part  in  the  (Hya^  games 
in  B.  c.  332.  He  bribed  hia  competitcn  in  the 
pentathkn  to  allow  him  to  ecoqaer  and  win  the 
prise.  But  the  frand  became  known,  and  the 
Eleana  condemned  both  Call^pue  and  hk  competi- 
toia  to  pay  a  bcaTj  fine.  The  Athoiaai,  who 
omsidflnd  tha  afiair  as  a  yrttHti'  mie,  aent  Hypa- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  deaist  firam  their  de- 
mand. When  the  reqnest  waa  rafued,  the  Athe- 
niatis  neither  paid  the  fina  nor  did  they  froqnent 
the  Olyaipte  games  any  longer,  until  at  but  the 
Delphic  god  «dand  that  be  woold  not  give  any 
Oracle  to  the  AtbeniBna,  ibtf  atiafiadAe 
demand  of  the  Elaans.  The  fine  waa  now  paid, 
and  the  mone^  waa  spent  in  eiectii^  six  stataea 
to  Zens,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Atheniaaa.   (^ns.  t.  il.  I  3,  &c) 

8l  Of  Athani,  aaoo  of  Ibcnda^  ■  bnm  oom- 
manda  of  the  Adieniaaa  in  dia  war  aobut  the 
Gaols,  B.  a  279.  He  waa  atationad  with  hia  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylaa  to  goard  Iba  pan.  (Pmk. 

i.  3.  §  4,  X.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiiai  of  king  Peraens  of  Hacedonja. 
He  and  An  tenor  ware  sent  by  the  king,  in  b.  c. 
168,  irlth  a  fleet  to  Tanedoi,  to  pnttaet  the  tmaa- 
porto  that  came  with  provinoiia  for  the  llasedo- 
niana  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Lir.  zliv. 
28.)  [L.  Su] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAwm),  literary.  1.  A 
comk  poet,  who  is  mentkmed  only  by  Athataeus 
(zT.  p.  668)  as  the  anthw  of  a  cotnedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Ponon  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
■Bge  Hipparchns  instead  of  Callippua,  because  it  it 
known  that  Hipparchns  oompooed  a  comody  Pan- 
nychia.  (Athen.  xr.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficimt  reatoo  for  striking  the  name  ot  CoUqppas 
from  the  liat  of  cmnie  writan.  (ICainaka*  Hid. 
Crit,  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentiimed  by  Aiiatotle  (AM. 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  rixy)  fV^fit  *o* 
thing  further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Sti»c  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
mqiil  of  Zeno^  the  founder  of  the  schod.  (Dieg. 
LaiH.  TiL  38.)  Ho  sesnm  to  be  Ae  mma  persDn 
aa  tba  CalUpsBa  mntinied  1^  Pausauaa  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  S  10)  aa  the  anthra  of  a  work  entitled 
mryYpafii  'OpX'f^^'"'*7  4f  which  •  fcw  frag- 
ments are  preserr^  there. 

4.  Snmamed  Petoneus,  is  mendoned  by  Dio- 
genes LaertiuB  (t.  57)  as  one  of  the  witoeaKs  to 
the  will  of  Tbeo^naatOB.  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CAUPPUS  (K^AAanret  or 
KdAnnroi),  an  astronomer  of  Cyncus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudozus'  friends,  and  followed 
bin  to  Athana,  where  he  became  acquainted 
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iHtb  Aristotle  (who  mcirtioni  bhn  Mtiapk.  zL  6), 
and  maaiited  tut  philoMqdier  in  Tectifying  and 
completiD^  the  diKoreriea  t4  Endoxiu.  (Simplie. 
M  M.  //.  de  CoeL  p.  120, «.)  Hu  ofaaerralMM  m 
ftcqsoittj  nfenvd  to  by  Gtotma  and  Vulmj 
in  Adt  neteonhiginl  calendm  («•  Gcminai, 
£bM.  .^lAvK.  esp.  16,  m  PetsT.  Uramolw.  p.  64,dcc. 
Mid  PtoL  ^dffta  rfvAcDKMr  dartpmr  mi  uvwyiiT^ 
<awifwnAr,  iUd.  ^  71,  Ac),  and  pnfaaUy 
■Mde  at  CyAm,  warn  PMuy  (ad  In.)  wja,  tiint 
CUIippw  obewrcd  It  tlw  Hdle^ont.  SodiCBlai- 
dan  wen  fixed  !n  pnbbc  pbcea,  for  common  nn, 
and  hence  called  yfarrfy^igra :  thej'iMord  the 
times  of  the  difiarent  riAigt  aad  Bettings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  frurwruvtsu,  or  ixindpal 
(Pangea  in  tbe  waatbet  aoppMed  to  be  oonnected 
with  then,  as  dadnoad  fiom  tha  obaartstiona  of 
wmu  ■aboaonafa.  OaDippBa  indented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  79  yean,  called  after  him  the  OaS^ipie. 
SerenJ  Mtempte  had  been  prerioosly  made  to  dis- 
cover intervals  of  tune  of  moderate  length,  which 
shonld  be  expretnble  in  whole  nsmbers  by  means 
ofeadiirfthethmnataialaaitaof  tfane — the  solar 
year,  tba  bmar  month,  and  the  aohr  d^  :  and,  in 
particnlar,  Meton,  abmt  n  eentnry  Mwe,  had  ob- 
ierred  the  remariuibfe  approximation  to  eqoality 
between  Id  yean  and  2S5  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  yeara,  which  he 
also  nesmned  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
make  the  year  =  365^  days ;  and,  thereliiTe,  Cai- 
Hppnk  ebaeffing  that  the  diftrenoe  betweMi  this 
and  the  more  eorrert  vafaie  865}  was  A  —  ^  = 
■jy^  =  propoeed  to  qnodruple  tne  Metonie 
pmod,  and  then  anbtract  one  day.  He  s&pposed, 
that  76  yours  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  conndetnUy  nearer  the 
tnitii  than  MetonV  (Oeminns,  M.  AH.  cap.  6, 
Urtmolcg.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  Tslnes  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  day^  to  be  865*2422414 
and  29*5305887215  respectiTely,  then  76  years 
=2775»<  9^  SO^-  54%  and  940  months  =  27758^ 
18^  4*  54*  neariy ;  bot  these  nnmben  would  not 
be  alricdy  aeemte  in  the  tima  of  Odiippiia. 

l%e  Callippie  period  seema  to  have  been  genenEy 
•dieted  by  astioDomen  in  asn'gning  the  datea  m 
.  then  obeoTatione;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  banning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
eartaSn^,  It  must  hmn  b^n  near  the  lime  of  die 
■nmmer  10181100,  nnoe  Pldony  tefers  to  an  obaem- 
tioa  of  that  iolstlee  made  at  the  end  of  the  5Mi  year 
(t#/  h^tXtfTorri)  of  the  first  period  (/m7.  ff^KTof. 
iiL  2,  ToL  1  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  obserrationx  recorded  by  the  eame 
writer,  an  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  B.  c.  5M,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the  . 
crcning  of  Jane  28  Ar  the  epodi  in  qnestion.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
drS  oae ;  it  wedd  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  ihnn  time  to  time,  the 
Hetonie  ndtoning.  The  inaccnracy  of  the  latter 
muM  hare  become  quite  sensible  in  n.  c  330 ;  and 
it  Is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  beetowfl  upon  it,  uat  it  could  not  hare  re- 
BMoned  uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
Hut.  DntemcA.  Uber  die  Attrtm.  Bfobaditmgen  dtr 
Allot,  BeHin,  1806,  p.  214,  Ae^  HattdbwA  dm- 
TVobtucAcB  Chronala^A,  Berlin,  1825,  toL  i.  p. 
344, 5cc ;  Petarias,  Dodrm.  Temp.  ii.  16;  Scali- 
gttt  Da  Emend.  lib-iL;  Ddanbie,  ifufc  ds 

CAibim.  Awmmt^  vd.  i    300.)   [W.  F.  B.] 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KcAXfwrn),  a  surname  <tf 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  rehrted  by  Athe- 
naens.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  comp.  Aldphron,  i.  39.)  We 
■till  possess  some  lepnoentations  of  Afdirodite  Cal- 
lipygoi,  which  are  distingniibed  fcr  their  neat 
BoRneas,  Inzuriancy,  and  wandnam  of  fonn.  (Hift, 
MydKL  Bilderi.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAXi^).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrynor.  (Heaiod,  7%wg.  861,  981 ; 
Apt^od.  ii.  5.  i  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Cbione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Hinyaa.  (Serr. 
ad  Aem.  iv.  350 ;  Tsetse  ad  Lyoopk.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achekma  and  wife  of  Akmaeon, 
whoo)  tbt  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplua  and 
neckhwe  of  Harmonia,  by  which  aha  caused  her 
hnsband's  death.  [AuauaoK.]  CalHrAoS  than 
requested  Zeus,  wiA  whom  she  Hrod  in  dose  in- 
timacy, to  grant  tiiat  her  sons  by  Alemaeon  migfit 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  aUe  to  avenge  the  death  of  theur  &ther. 
Zens  gnmted  the  request,  and  Amphoteras  and 
Aeunaa  Idlled  the  murdenn  of  their  Mb.tr,  the 
uma  ni^m^  at  Mpbi,  and  aftwwards  Pb»- 
geqa  himself  also.  (ApdM.  iiL  7.  $  6.) 

8.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  mfc  «f  Tm, 
and  mother  of  Dos  and  Oanymadaa.  (J^oUod.  iiL 
12.  S3.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
lOTsd  by  Cofesus,  a  j»iest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  ems  he  made  te  bet  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  puniA  the  end  maid.  Dienysue  bow 
Tisited  the  peoj^  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
nesi^  which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Oodo- 
naean  onde,  whidi  was  oonaolted  about  tbe  mode 
<a  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysns 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Gallirrfaoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  toeso^  herfirte; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  perfonning  the  sacrifice,  tAt  his  love  for  her  re* 
vivo  so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  pat  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  whidi  derived  its  name  Gram  her. 
(Pass.  vii21.  S  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Staph.  Bys.  >.  c.  'AA^ 
Carte;  PhiL  ParaUsL  Gr.  et  Bom.  23.)    [L.  S.} 

CALLISTE  (Ka\Ajimt),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  whidi  she  was  wocdiipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Pkos.  L  29.  $  3,  viiL  85.  $7.)  [U  &] 

CALLmHENES  {KmXJutehm).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Olynthns.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  oonun  of  AristotteX  and  l^him  Callisthenea 
was  broi^t  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageira, 
together,  as  we  may  ii^,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Tbet^biastas,  with  whom  Aristotie 
is  add  to  have  eontrastad  hfan,  Hving^  tlmt  Theo- 
^uastos  needed  the  ruin,  bat  Calliatbenes  tin 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexandra*  set 
forth  on  his  Atiatie  expedition,  b.  c  334,  he  took 
CalHsthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  hovrever,  was  aware  of  the 
fimlU  of  his  kinsman's  chancter,  his  totid  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wimig-headed 
propensity  to  the  onseasonaUe  exhibition  of  his 
independent  ajurit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  interconrse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenei 
became  indignant  at  Alexander^  adoption  of  ori- 
ental cnstoms,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
vt  tbe  cenmony  of  aasBtion,  whidi  be  deamcd 
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dero^torr  to  free  Oreeki  sod  HMedoniaBi ;  anil 
it  majr  be  that  he  was  the  men  open  in  the  ex- 
pmnwi  of  hii  aentimenta,  beoiiH  the  opposta 
extnma  of  mppls  ftrtt«i7«d(^itod  Ua  qipomnt 
Anazarcliaa.  When  Alezander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remone  for  the  murder  C3eitaa,  both  thew 
philosophen  were  lent  to  coniole  him ;  hot  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenea,  though  sf^iarently  on 
this  occanoo  more  judicious  than  usual,  wen  quite 
edipaed  hy  the  bold  adulatitnt  oi  Anauichos,  who 
openlf  affirmed,  that  **  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  neceautf  be  lawful  and  jnsL"  Seve- 
nl  aneedotea  are  recorded  by  Aman  and  Plu- 
tarch, illnMtattve  <d  the  freedom  of  langoage  in 
which  Calliathanes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
nncondliatii^  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
Ihey  alienatA  the  kii^  from  him  and  piioctind 
bin  a  niuuber  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  may  who  looked  on  Alezaoder's  innoTa- 
Uons  with  a  jealtms  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  Imve  flocked  to  bear  his  dis- 
coaiMS,  ragHding  him  a»  the  only  fi«e-^iirited 
nan  in  the  royal  nttnoe.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
dnatdy  proved  &tal  to  him.  When  the  {dot  of 
Heimolaus  and  othoa  to  awaminate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenea  was  InTolved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
Msetted  in  tbair  hiatorieo  that  Heimolaiu  and  his 
acoompliees,  when  ander  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  diief  nuligiloi  of  their  attempt:  but 
thia  IS  rendend  at  least  doubtiul  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himaelf  to  Cratems, 
which  ia  iH«served  by  Plutarch  {AUx.  66),  and  in 
which  the  mSiners  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  odo  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  moee  pnbaUe  that  the  snspidons 
of  Alexander  weta  exeitad  or  revived,  afiMr  the 
death  of  the  traitora,  by  the  saggeetiona  of  the 
enemiea  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  hhn.  Every  ash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  Uie  patriotimi  and  ^orj  <rf 
Rgiddea,  w«re  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
Um.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexandtf  to 
Andpater,  anbseqaently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  alio  quoted  by  Plutarch  e.)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  "  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  vrbtt  mat  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  aa  Plntaidi  thinks,  a  cImt  alhiutm 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (abont  B.  c.  828)  is  variously  repcKt- 
ed.  Even  the  contempomn-  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aiiitoboliu,  differed  oa  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  thnt  he  was  carried  abont  in  chain*  and 
died  of  dieeaaei  Ptalen^,  that  he  was  toitnnd 
■od  eneifled.  The  finmer  noooant,  bowerer, 
aeemi  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  €iaaYyt\ris,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  PkUoL  Mut.  I  p.  373,  Ac.),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intentimt  <rf  bringii^  him  nltimntaly  to  trial  in  the 
pnaenee  of  AriaMle ;  but  that,  after  an  impriaon- 
ment  of  seren  aiontha,  be  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  exoeravo  corpulence.  The 
accounts  pnaervod  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  XsOt- 
tins  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  cleariy  a  romance)  an  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  Anab.  fv.  10— U ;  Pint. 
j4Jw.  53— 55,51(0.  Sfi;  Curtviii.  5—8;  Freinsh. 
ad  Cwi.  viiL  5.  8  13,  8.  §  21 ;  Juit.  xii.  6,  7.  xt. 
8;  fiiog,  I^rL     4,  5,89;.  Uen^  ad  Diog, 
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LaiH.  Suidas,  i.  «.  KcXAiaf^rw  ;  Thiri- 

wall's  Gneet,  vol  vi.       317—325;  BlakMtey's 
£^  i/AriUBtky  pp.  £6,  78—84.) 

Some  HMHiwitripts  ace  still  extant,  pwfsidBg  to 
oontain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  bnt  they  sre 
apurions,  and  nime  of  his  worics  have  come  down 
to  us.  Beaidea  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  mua 
support  of  the  conquerar'a  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
f erred  to  in  eeveral  places  by  Plutarch  and  Stnho), 
he  abo  wrote  a  historr  of  Greece,  in  ten  booki, 
from  the  peace  of  Antakidas  to  the  seixure  of  the 
Delphic  tem|)1e  by  Philomelns.  (&  c  387 — 357.) 
Cicen  moitiont  too  »  work  of  his  on  the  Trqsn 
war.  Tbe  losa,  however,  af  hia  writings  we  have 
not  mneh  weson  to  ngnlt,  if  we  may  tnut  the  en- 
tidsms  passed  on  them  by  those  to  whinn  they 
wore  known.  Thus  Polybins  censures  him  for  hia 
unskiliulnesa  in  his  rriation  of  military  a&ira ; 
Cicero  finda  &ult  with  hia  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
riielorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  eon- 
trasu  it  with  that  ef  Xenopbon;  aod  Stabo 
speaks  disparagingly  of  hb  meemey  and  Tcfadty. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  fiv  more  a  riietori- 
cian  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  riietorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocmtea  than  of  his  own  gnat  maater. 
Hia  nadiness  and  fluency,  no  lea  than  his  ex- 
treme iadiscntion,  an  illustnted  1^  the  anecdote 
given  by  Pktarch  {Altx.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  ^tplanse  in  praise  irf  the  Uacedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challengii^  him 
to  take  the  other  ude,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  iavectiTe  againat  titan.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  foUowed  Aristotle,  so  &r  indeed  as  he 
thnw  himself  into  any  system  at  alL  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (i)  dr6  i-i^^qcef ),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precions  caaket,  and  uaually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p^ 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarehns.  (Diod-iv. 
1,  ziT.  117,  xri.  14;  Cic  ad  Fitm,  r.  15.  ad  Q. 
Pralr.  iL  12,  da  Oral,  il  14,  dt  Die.  i.  34,  u.  25 ; 
Strab.  xL  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xviL  p. 
814;  put  Ate^  27,  33;  Polybu  xiL  17—21; 
Suidas,  L  c ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vid,  iii.  p.  480 ; 
Clint  FatL  tU.  p.  376,  note  k.)  , 

2.  An  Athenian  oiuor,  and,  according  to  Pln- 
tareh,  one  at  the  ei^t  whom  Alexander,  aft«  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  S35X  reqm'red  to  be  de- 
livered np  to  him,— <m  whkh  occasion  Demosthenes  . 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  bble  of  the  wolf^  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  aomnder  of  their 
Aon,  Demade%  however,  who,  it  seona,  received 
a  we  of  five  talrati  for  the  serrioe,  ncoeeded  in 
pn^liating  Alezaader,  and  in  aavii^allwhoaelire* 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  CbaiidemnB. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  ust  somewhat  diflep- 
entiy,  ud  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  nenticws  Csl- 
liathenes.  (Pint  Dam.  23,  AlaK.  IS;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  AXT.Anah.  i.  10.) 

S.  A  fieedman  of  Lucullus,  vriio,  accordiig  to 
Coroelina  N^iea  (ap.  J*hd.  LaaJL  4S),  ndnmia- 
tered  to  his  maatv  a  oeitain  drag  (int^ei  as  a 
chatm  to  increase  his  aflection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  Culnte  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  years.  [E.  E.] 

CALLl'STHENES  (KoXAifffanii),  of  Sybaris, 
ia  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (roAorucd),  of  which  Plutarch  {De 
FlwB.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  Bat  the 
work  moat  have  been  of  nach  greater  extent,  since 
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Stobaew (fforiL  c.  14)  hu  pnMtTedkfragmeiitof 
it  which  bdonged  to  Uie  twenty-thiid  book.  [L.  3.] 

CALLISTO  (KoAAumi),  is  KtmetimM  cmlled  a 
da^iter  of  Lycaoa  in  Arcadia  and  KHDetuDM  of 
Njetcnt  nr  Ceteut,  and  Mn«tiiBea  abo  ahe  u  da- 
•eribed aa a njrmph.  (Scbt^w^Aw^OmC  1642; 
ApoUod.  iii  8.  $  2 ;  eomp.  Hjgin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  1.) 

waa  a  himtreHt  and  a  companion  of  ArteouB. 
Zeiu,  howerer,  enjoyed  faet  chanu ;  and,  in  nder 
that  the  deed  might  not  becrane  known  to  Hera, 
be  metamorphowd  her  into  a  ihe-bear.  Bat>  not- 
withrtaading  thii  precantion,  Callisto  waa  ilain  hy 
Artemta  daring  the  chaae,  thron^h  the  con  tri  ranee 
ef  Hen>  Arcai,  the  ton  of  CaDuto,  waa  given  hj 
Zm  to  Haia  to  be  brought  up,  and  CalUato  waa 
placed  aoMxig  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctoe. 
(Aptdlod.  L  a)  Aeeoidinff  to  Hygnma,  Artemis 
bandf  metanwifAaMd  CuGMo,  at  iIm  diaeowed 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (JVdL  ii.  410, 
At.)  amka  Juno  (Hera)  metamofphoie  CaOisto ; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  waa  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jnjuter  (Zens)  placed  both 
among  iS»  ataia.  The  Azcadioiu  shewed  the  tonb 
«f  Calliito  thir^  atodia  from  the  well  Cnaa :  it 
waa  on  a  hill  panted  witfi  tnes,  and  on  the  top  of 
tha  kin  there  was  a  ten^  of  Artemis  CoUiste  or 
Callisto.  (Pane,  riii  35.  §  7.)  A  slatne  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citiaens  of  TegtA  (x. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Pd^notoa,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
nateiid  of  a  dma.  (x.  81.  (  S.)  While  tradition 
tivong^oat  describes  Calliato  as  a  oompuaion  of 
Artenia,  H'dUer  (Dor.  il  9.  g  8)  endearoors  to 
shew  that  Callisto  ia  <m1j  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliate,  aa  he  infers  from  the  bet,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  waa  connected  with  the 
temi^e  of  the  goddess,  and  frran  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  ane-bear,  which  waa  the  lymbol  of 
the  Arcadiaa  Artemis.  This  -new  haa  indeed  no- 
thing anrpriaing,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  othn 
inManees  alao  an  attribate  of  a  god  was  ttaosfonn. 
ed  by  pi^nUar  bdief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Hw 
iMing  mixed  np  with  As  Anadian  genealogiea  ia 
tfaos  ez^ained  by  MUBs :  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon 
meaua  tna  daagjrter  of  the  Lyc—an  Zena ;  the  mo- 
ther ot  Aicaa  ia  oqairabnt  to  Ao  mother  of  the 
Aicadian. people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  famale  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Wtiiagtaaa,  addreaaed  a  letter 
on  tho  pnper  way  <a  govtmlng  ■  feaily.  The 
letter  ia  ezlant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldino  ctdlec- 
tion  pnUiahed  at  Rome  in  1499,  ud  at  Oeneva, 
with  the  translation,  im  1606.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Graee.  n.  pi  10.)  [A.  0.] 

CALLISTONl'CUS  (KaXXtffrAnKot),  a  The- 
ban  Btatoaiy  mentioned  1^  nHiaaaiaa  (iz.  Ifi.  §  1), 
made  a  atatoe  of  Tyche  catiying  the  g"^  Plutai. 
The  &oe  and  the  hands  of  the  stat&e  were  execnted 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.j 

CALLl'STRATUS  {KaJJdatpant\  hiatoricaJ. 
1.  Son  of  Empedua,  ia  menticmd  by  Pansaniaa  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Atiienian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Niciaa.  When  hia 
coontfymen  were  tieariy  cnt  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinama,  b.  a  418,  Calliatratas  forced  hia  way 
thrangh  the  eoMayand  led  hia  men  sale  toCataaa. 
Thence  retoming  to  Syiacnae,  he  attacked  ^ose 
who  were  nlnndering  the  Athouan  camp,  and  feO, 
aeDing  hia  life  deaily.  (FnoL  tiL  16 ;  oomp.  Thus. 
ni.ft4.e&) 

2.  Cm  of  tba  body  of  kai^ta  ondet  the  eon- 


mand  of  Lysiinacfaiu,  who  were  employed  by  the 
goremment  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exileo 
under  Thtaaybulus  in  the  Peiraeens.  Lydmachua 
having  massai ud  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fall  in  aa  they  ware  going  from  the  Peineensto 
tlieir  Amu  to  procure  provinona,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callisfaratua  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  il  4.  §  27.)  In  a.  a  410,  this  Cal- 
UitratOB  had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddesa.  Per- 
haps alao  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citixens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  {fuffSis  iiatXiiaiaaTutSs) ;  bat  BSckh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  thti  Miuy  >•  mon 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  bod  of  ^pedna. 
{FM  Eo(m.  </Atiaut  Uc  u.  ch.  140 

8.  An  Athenian  ontoi^  son  of  uUioaiea  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  dw  notoriona  AgynhiOk 
(Dem.  c  Tlmoer.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligardiical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiadee  of  the  mtended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeis  by 
the  exiles  under  Pdopidas  ;  and  jet  in  the  follow^ 
'ing  year,  878,  he  was  jmned  with  Chabriaa  and 
Timotbena  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  deq)atched  to  the  assistance  of  Thehea  agatnit 
Agenlana.  (Phit.  de  Gen.  SoemL  31 ;  Xen.  HelL 
T.  4.  §  84 ;  Diod.  zr.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears aa  the  anpporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thns,  in  378,  he  joined  IphicmteB  in  the 
pneecBtion  ef  Timotbena,  iriio  had  been  moat  ao- 
tive  agunst  Sparta  in  the  western  aeaa,  and  had, 
in  feet,  by  hia  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
canaed  the  renewal  of  war  aftw  the  short  peace  of 
S74.  (Dem.  e.  Timotk.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
HeU.  vi  2.  H  1 1—18,  comp.  r.  A.  §  64,  ftc,  vL 
2.  $9  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timothena,  Calliatiatna  had  been  ammnted  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphioatet  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicratea  himself  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  inteimtating  the  wordB  of  Xeno- 
phon, o^  fuf^a  hrti^etn  Sm)  he  had  hiUierto 
been  oppoaed.  (Xen.  HelL  tl  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Spautr.  ad  loo.;  Thiriwall'a  Greeoe,  vol 
T.  p.  63,  note  2;  Biickh,  PM.  Eom.  of  AOem^ 
p.  419.  note  497,  2nd.  edit.;  Dem.  e.  Timotk. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicratea 
to  consent  to  hia  ntuming  to  Athens,  pranisii^ 
eitfaw  to  obtain  for  hhn  a  so^ly  of  mon^, «  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  S71  accndiii^  we 
find  him  at  Sputa  with  the  emhssaadnn, — Umsdf 
anMieutly  Witbont  that  title, —  who  were  tat- 
powered  to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophm  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  afler  those  of  Calliaa  and  Astodes,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  senittk  one  of  the  thras.  (Xen. 
Hell  vi  a.  S«  8.  10,  dec;  see  Diod.  xv.  88,  M, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mianon  of 
CallistratDB  to  a  c.  875,  oonfinmding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  874,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  S69,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion (rf  I^conia  by  Epaminoadaa,  Calllstrattia 
indnced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  wliich  the 
Spartans  hod  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  e.  Noaer,  p. 
1353;comp.  X«i./r«a.  vi.  5.  §  33,ftc.)  Tob.c 
366  we  may  with  moat  probability  refer  his  famona 
qieech  on  tts  afiir  of  Oiqias^ — a  veech  which  is 
mid' to  have  axdted  the  eanihMun  rfDemostkensa, 
and  eansed  him  to  devote  Uraself  to  tba'^atndy  of 
tntesy.   It  woald  seem  tha^  after  the  ssUaia  ef 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exUea  and  tho  oon< 
■equent  lou  of  it  to  Athens,  the  Athenians,  liaTing 
HDt  an  army  agunit  it  under  Charea,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistiatns  to  compromiae 
the  matter  by  delireriog  the  place  aa  a  depoiit  to 
the  Thebani  pending  the  adjustment  (rf*  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refiised  aftenrards  to  snr- 
render  it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  praaecutim 
of  the  advisers  of  tbe  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callististaa  was  UEoeMftd,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  Uie  loaa  nt  so  important  a 
frontier  town  laaJiled  io  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  CallistiBtua  B{^>e«n  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  ia  361,  and  to  hare  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  tile  year^  he  seems  to  hare  been  sdU  an  exile, 
bat  ba  ultoiiBtely  tetnmed  to  AUiana, — a  atep 
which  tbe  otuor  Lycnigu  lefen  to  as  a  Mrikiag 
instance  of  judicial  in&taation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.    (Xen.  m  4  §  1,  Ju. ; 

Diod.  XT.  76 ;  Pint  Dent.  5 ;  Hermippw  ap. 
CUU.  iiilS;  Pseudo-PlaL  ViLXOroL  p.  156, 
ed.  Tancbn. ;  Dem.  a  Ptigd.  pp.  1231,  1223 ; 
Lyeais.a£Mep.  p.Ii9;Aristot.AM.i.7.9  1&) 
During  his  exile  be  is  said  to  hare  founded  die  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philinii,  and  doubtless  be 
was  the  deviser  of  the  phm  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr,  Pac  p.  164,  a.;  Psendo-Ariatofc 
0*00%.  iL  22;  Gomp.  Bchneid.  fjp^m. orf  Jr«a.  HM. 
tl2.  §39;  BQckii,FM.Boom.^Ailuiu,Mk.ia. 
eh.  4.)  Demosthenes  appean  to  hare  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  bim 
nr  bis  public  candact,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
ipey  of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
A  Ug.  p.  436 ;  cmnp.  Rnhnken,  Hi^.  CriL 
Omt,  Gtme.  m.  ReiAe,  vol  vlU.  p.  140;  AristoL 
JUA  i.  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  17. 
A^en.  ir.  p.  166,  &)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Or^rs  {L  c.)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent CaUistratoa  with  the  son  of  ^pedus,  tn  which 
Mistake  be  baa  ban  followed  by  some  modem 
writon :  othefs  i^ain  ban  eiraneously  identified 
bim  with  tbe  CaUistatoa  who  was  Arehon  Epony- 
nus  in  355.  (Seo  Rnhnken,  I  c;  Clint  Fad.  il 
pp.  126,  378 ;  DSddi,  PM.  Eom.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elean,  who  came  aa  an  ambassador  to 
Antiocboe  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalds,  B.  a  192, 
to  aak  for  aid  to  Elis  apbist  the  Achaeaiu.  The 
latter  had  dechmd  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antioehna,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antlo- 
chus,  feared  in  conseqnenoe  the  inTOsion  of  their 
territory.  Tbe  king  sent  them,  for  tbeir  deCenoat 
a  tboasand  men  nnder  the  eominiid  of  ^^"j*"^ 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xz.  8  }  Ut.  zzzt.  48—60, 
xxxri  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridateo.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  firom  his  position  on  the  plsina 
of  Cabeiia,  B.  c.  72 ;  and  tbe  aoldien,  who  wore 
brinpng  bka  before  Locullns,  murdered  bim  when 
tbey  diacorered  that  he  had  a  laige  SDm  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Pint  LuemlL  17 ;  cianp.  App. 
BalL  ATUkr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALU'STRATUS,  Uterary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disdple  of  Ariitopbanes  of  By- 
santiimi,  whence  be  is  freqoently  somamed  d 
Aftmfinwt.  (AtboB.  i.  p.  21,  n.  p.  268.) 
He  nut  hare  lived  abost  tha  middle  of  the  aeeoM 
oantoiT  baflitn  Cbriat,  and  hava  been  a  CMitanpo- 


raiy  of  the  famous  Aristaichus.  He  ^watt  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  tbe  study  rf 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homei^  Kaon; 
tbe  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  boom  othen, 
and  the  results  of  bis  studies  deporited  in 
commentaiies  upon  those  poets,  which  an  loal^  bat 
to  which  oecasionaliy  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tsetses  {CM.  xL  61)  states,  that  tbe 
grammarian  Callistzataa  was  the  fint  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  widi  the  a^faabet  of 
twenty-four  iett<n,  bnt  this  ia  in  all  prtAaUli^  a 
fiction.  (Camp.  SchoL  ad  ffam.  IL  viL  18&) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  mnat  be  attriboted  ta 
our  grammarian.  Athenaeus  (iii  pi  125)  men- 
tioas  the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  X^Muan^ 
and  in  another  passage  (xiiL  a  591 ),  a  w«k  on 
conrteauu  (we^  irmpmr),  both  of  wbii^  behng 
[mbaUy  to  Callistratus  die  gnmmarian.  Baip»- 
cration  («.  v.  MeiwcAqr  4  Koworporoi)  mentirae 
a  work  npl  'AflipA',  which  some  aambed  to 
Menedea  and  others  to  Callistntns,  but  tbe  read- 
ing in  tbe  paaoge  of  Harpoenlion  ia  oscertaiB, 
and  PnUer  {PoUm.  9.  178,  Ac.)  thnha 

that  KoUm^^nis  eight  to  bo  lead  inMead  tf 
KaXXtffrparot.  A  commentvf  of  CaHistratas  en 
theefmvTof  of  CiatinaBiBiaeotUMd  by  AtbenaeBB 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  nnontain  whether  tbe  Cal- 
listratua  whose  history  of  Samotbtaea  iaaoMltiaacd 
by  Dionynns  of  Halieanaasoa  (I  68 ;  conp.  SchoL 
ad  PM.  i>fem,  vii  150)  is  tbe  same  as  our  gnm- 
matian.  (R.  Schmidt,  CbasasmAifio  de  CUUrato 
Aritlopliaiieo,  Hake,  1833,  Svo. ;  Clinton,  Fad. 
HMeM.  iii  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Hannodiaa  the 
tytaonidde,  which  ^tpean  to  have  enjoyed  gnat 
popnUri^  in  antiqni^.  Its  beginning  is  pmau  loi 
in  Snidas  («.  o.  napoti'iot)  and  the  ficaoHast  m 
Aristophanes.  (Adam.  956 ;  camp.  Uesycfa.  a  a. 
'ApiiaStw  ft^of.)  Tbe  whola  sow  ia  prasrvedia 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p>695£  eompk  Brandt,  Asaf.  i. 
^155.) 

8.  A  oomie  actor  of  dia  tima  of  AriitanhaBBa, 
in  whooe  comedies  Adanouea,  Ave%  nd  Veqne 
CUIistratns  perfmned,  as  we  learn  from  tbe  sduia 
on  those  plays.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  aa 
appean  from  Dig.  1.  tit  19.  lu  3.  |  2,  and  from 
other  pasaagea  in  the  Digest,  wroto  at  leaat  aa  late 
as  tbe  rdgn  (a.  n.  198-21 1)  of  Savena  and  Anto- 
ninus (b  a.  Sqidmtna  Sevnw  and  CaneaUa).  In 
a  passage  of  lanmridins  {Aim.  An.  68)  which, 
either  fiuni  interpMstion  or  bam  the  inaixiiia^  of 
tbe  author,  aboands  with  anwhrraiBU,  Callitft» 
tns  is  stated  to  hava  been  a  diadpla  of  Pqintan, 
and  to  have  been  ono  el  tbe  eooadl  oCA]n»dar 
Sevems.  This  atataaMBt  m^  ba  aoBteel,  notwith- 
standing the  sospieioiH  1  liimiilH  of  the  aoano 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numenue  extracts  from  CallistratDi  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  HenoMi'B  PaHrn- 
gmaia  PamdaOanm;  and  the  &et  that  ho  ia  dtod 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  bo  accomted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digeat  con  tain*  extiaaa 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  soboeqaent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratiu  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  I.  "Ubri 
VI  de  Cognitiaubns,"  2.  "Lifari  VI  Edidi 
MonitoriL''  8.  'Lobri  IV  do  Jura  Fiad,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  2a  i.  1)  •*de  Jure  Ftsd  et  FopoIL" 
A,  '^Libri  UI  lutitirfMmiin."    £.  "  libri  II 
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Questionniii."  The  titiM  of  the  fint  three  of 
theae  voriu  leqmie  eosM  exphnstion. 

1.  The  treatue  *'de  Cogidtiotiibiu"  relate*  to 
thoee  onee*  which  were  beard,  inTeetigatedf  and 
deeded  bj the  emperor,  tbegorcnm  ofaprvriBaa^ 
or  other  na^strate,  wiUtovt  the  interreatioD  of 
jadicee.  Thi«  depnrtan  trwai  the  ordinarj  conne 
of  the  dnl  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian^ 
geDeta]abaIitionoftheordojndicionini,aometiineBb7 
Tirtne  of  die  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  lome  caiea 
wai  regalarir  pnetiaed  for  the  poipoM  of  aSbcding 
•qnitBMe  wUei  where  the  rtrict  eiTil  law  gm  no 
miedj,  fautead  of  naocting  to  the  more  tortwnie 
■ystem  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Heim.  Cann^iieter,  (Xten.  Jur.  Rtm.  lib.  i.  e.  9.) 

2.  What  it  meant  by  **  Edictum  Monitoriiim" 
it  by  no  meana  clear.  Hanbdd  {de  Edictii  Mom- 
lorm  ae  BmibuM,  Lipa.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicu  are  not  qieciol  writs  of  notice  ot  nun- : 
mens  directed  to  the  porttea  in  the  comae  of  a 
canae^  bat  thoee  general  chuues  of  the  edictum 
pei|ietiiam  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
{iTU^  actiuiB  and  othet  renediea  on  certain 
conditkms,  and  theiefora,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
itjfg  waminn  aa  to  the  conwqameea  of  irregula- 
ris or  nonndfitment  of  the  preecribed  conditions. 
Tbe  fr^menta  of  CaUiatntnt  certainly  aficod  much 
aappoct  to  this  view.  Hanbold  distingnitbes  the 
edictum  monitoriom  from  the  edictum  hnn,  upon 
which  Puilus  wrote  a  treatiae.  The  latter  he  anp- 
poaea  to  conant  of  Uwae  new  danaea,  which,  in 
praceia  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpetinim,  ttta  the  main  body  tit  it  had 
■equired  a  constant  form. 

S.  The  phrase  "de  Jure  Fiad  M  Poptdi^  *n>">'i 
aDomalous,  bat  it  occurs  daewheie.  (See  Faulns. 
Reof*.  Setd.  r.  12.)  Lampridins  also  {Alex.  Sm. 
15)  writes,  tkat  Mmaiet  Serwoa  "legea  de  jure 
p(^«U  «t  fiad  modnataa  at  iafinitaa  (i*)  tanzit." 
Probably  under  the  phmae  **  jui  ptmli"  mnst  here 
be  understood  the  law  rela^ng  to  tne  aerarium,  or 
to  the  area  pabUea  (which  latter,  practically  at  well 
aa  thaontically,  was  at  the  ditpooal  of  the  senate) 
aa  distiafidalMd  from  the  fiaens,  which  waa  tho 
cmpatorV  own,  net  aa  rea  puyataj  but  as  jtaptitj 
attaebed  to  Ae  biq^arial  di^iity.  (Vopiac.  Jarriua. 
200 

The  prindpal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Eda.M<nUius,  whose  CbaaMSMfarw*  ad  Librot  dM 
^awtfoaaai  CaBkMi  b  inierted  in  Otto's  *'Tbe- 
■anrua,"  iiL  1113-634.  A  disaeitation  1^  And.  W. 
Cnmw,  de  Jmiembm  apvd  aUIiMralm»  JQam, 
appeared  at  Kid,  8to.  1814. 

Cnjas  (in  his  preboe  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
gianmg  <rf  the  7th  Tolurae  of  Fabrot^  edition) 
aeBtioM  among  the  commNimtata  en  the  Badlica 
a  jarirt  named  CalUttntafc  Fabciciaa  alao  aiqt- 
poaes  the  Caltistiatua  of  the  Badlica  to  have  been 
di£Bnent  ftom  the  CaUiatratua  of  the  Digest,  Sua- 
rsK  natmally  expreeset  strong  doiU>ts  as  to  the  ez- 
istmee  of  a  later  Callittratas ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinns, 
Thaqiidlni,  Thaldaeits,  Stephanas,  Dorotheus, 
Gyrillnt,  Tbeodonu,  Indonts ;  but  Reia  hat  shewn, 
in  sevemt  instaneee,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
nentator,  bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  baa 
priu^  been  aometlmea  attribated  to  the  tchoiiatt 
who  dtea  bin ;  bat  w«  bdiara  it  wodU  ^>paar, 
Vfm  that  tha  eziatenoa  of  two  aeta 


of  jurists  of  the  same  names  bat  difierent  datoa 
haa  gained  credit  partiy  from  the  mendariont  in- 
Tentiont  and  soppontitioui  dtationa  of  Nic  Con* 
nenua  Pi^adtqioti,  and  partly  from  a  vety  genetal 
mianndaBrtaAding  of  tha  made  In  wfaidi  tba  acbdia 
«  the  BanliBa  wan  fbimed.  Theaa  adi^  wen 
Rally  fimed  thus :  extracts  from  mieient  jurists 
snd  aataoadenl  coamtentators  on  the  coUectioni  of 
Justinian  wen  appended  to  certain  passagea  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  dnddate. 
Theae  extiacta  ware  aomatimet  interpolated  or 
otberwiae  altered,  and  wan  milled  «th  ^onaa 
postetinr  to  the  BariBea.  Thna^  they  wen  eon- 
{bonded  with  the  latter,  and  wen  not  nnnatnially 
soppoaed  to  be  poaterior  in  date  to  the  woric  whicb 
they  explained.  The  determinatioa  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Cdlistratna 
may  be  bdped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Badlica  (ed.  Fsbrot),  where  the  name  is 
mmttimied.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BM.  Grate. 
zii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  ( )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  bot  to  a  Oreek  schoIiaaL 

«CaUtftnrtas  JCtas,  i  257,  il  86,815,612, 
iii.  206,  It.  (283),  292,  356,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  T.  10,  734,  778,  788,  ri.  (158),  496,  468, 
490,  677,  680, 702,  703,  to.  439,  515,  587,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710, 715, 783,  803.  627,  888, 836, 
837,  86S,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  paa- 
Mgea,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  GnMo-Bomaa 
jurist  Callistratu. 

f  Bertnuidat,  de  JwtiptriHit  L  c  27 ;  Ai^- 
nituien,       Su^mlar,  dt  CktUklrtao  JCto,  4to.  Lipa. 
1742;  ZimmetiuAAaiflOl;  Snarea, A^otitti 
AiM{(a>n(m,ed.PohLLipB.180i,g834,41.)[J.T.O.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  statoary,  of  oncertain 
country,  who  lired  abmt  B.  c.  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  reriTed  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiT.  8.  t.  19.)  [W.I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  DOHITIUS  (Atvifrm 
KoAAJorpwrot),  u  mmtioned  seven  timet  by  Ste- 
dtanna  of  Bysantiumf  aa  the  anthw  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (w*pl  'H^ajcA*fu),  which  cmdated  of  at 
leaat  teren  books.    (Stei&  Byi.  a.  v.  'OX^ai).) 

as  it  appears,  he  ia  the  same  aa  the  one  men- 
tumed  by  Athenacns  fn.  pu  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristmdianco  of  Byiantiom.  <  Comp.  Schd. 
ad  AemAgL  Pen.  Ul.adApoOon.  Skod.  i.  1125, 
il  760 ;  Said.  s.  «.  *Ji^fyo>.)  [L. 

CALLISTUS  (lUAAirm).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary <^  the  emperor  Julian,  who  acoanpaniad  liia 
aorerdgn  on  hit  ezpedttioni«  and  afiarwarda  eale- 
biated  his  expldta  in  an  ape  poem,  frsn  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  bj  Nicaphoraa.  (AmL 
Sxiei.  yi.  34.) 

2.  Somamed  Syn^ralua,  a  Cbriadan  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  diapntatian  afpinst  the 
Palamitea,  which  was  dedicatod  to  the  patriordi 
Enthymius.  (Nie.  ComnMsnt,  Pi^asMcf.  Mpdas. 
p.  158.) 

3b  A  monk  of  monnt  Athoa,  During  the  war 
between  Paheologas  and  Cantacusenns  he  waa  aent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriaidi  Joannes.  About 
the  year  A.  D.  1354,  the  empenr  Cantacuienus 
made  Cdlittus  patriuch  of  ConstantiDoide.  The 
year  after,  wbcm  he  waa  requested  by  the  aame 
empeTDT  to  crown  hia  sod  Matthaana,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  dm  nmaat  and  withdraw  to 
a  monaatoiy.  Aa  ha  nAtaad  to  perfbno  hia  daties 
aa  patriasu,  Philo&ena  was  afpoiatad  in  hia 

2p2 
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pbea.  Bat  when  ifUnnida  Jounw  Pafawologus 
ud  gnned  poMonoa  of  the  imfMri*!  thiwie, 
Callirttu  WW  mtored  to  the  potriarehal  we.  The 
yew  after  hu  restomtknt  he  wae  lent  m  ambu- 
ndm  to  the  Serrian  jmnoeia  Elbabeth  to  conclode 
a  peaee^  and  daring  ihii  emfaaaiy  he  died  near 
Phene,  the  capital  of  the  Berriani.  Then  ie  • 
Oreak  bondlTaii  dw  eiwltatiiwi  of  the  onaa  W  aao 
CBllHtni,iridd  b  printed  with  a  lAtm  trMiiTatlBn 
in  Otetier  (Da  Chios,  iL  p.  1347),  bat  whether  it 
ia  the  wodc  of  onr  Callistas,  or  of  anatiu^  who  was 
patriarch  of  CoiutantittO[Je  in  a.  d.  1406,  ia  an- 
certun.  There  ore  eome  other  woriu  of  a  theolo- 
gical natnre  which  an  aaaibed  to  me  Caliiatoi, 
bat  they  ban  saver  been  printed.  (Whattonii 
Ai^wndix  to  Cava,  fflA  £AL  L  p.  4e,  Ac,  ed. 
London.)  [U  &] 

CALLISTUS,  a  JlTLIUS,  a  freedman  of 
n«Kgiii«^  i^  oinoe  reign  he  poeieeied  very  gnat 
inflnncB  and  pown,  thoagh  in  the  end  he  ma  an 
accomplice  in  the  eoupiroc?  by  which  thii  em- 
peror wae  murdered.  In  Uie  nign  of  Claiidia*, 
Callietas  continaed  to  hare  great  inSoenee,  and  ho 
endeoToand  eecntly,  in  omjanclioii  with  othm, 
to  ooimteiact  the  tftaehment  aS  Miitilina  to  C. 
Silioi;  Imt  Calliitaa  waa  afiaid  nt  loaing  hie  posi- 
tion, and  gam  vf  <9poaing  ^  ockeme  of  Meesa- 
lina.  When  ahe  had  been  pat  to  death,  Callietas 
■opportod  the  dengna  Lolha  Paolina,  who  wiihed 
to  become  the  emperor'e  wift ;  bttt  he  did  aot  locceed 
in  thi*  point,  for  Clandina  married  Asrippina,  who 
waa  aappwted  by  PaUaa.  Thia  Callietaa  i>  ut- 
doabtedly  tlu  pereon  to  whoa  the  phyaieian  Seii- 
boniaa  Lama  dadicatei  hia  woik  }  and  fivn  it  w« 
learn  that  tiu  foil  name  of  Calliitna  waa  a  JoHoa 
CalUatna.  (Tac.  Ama.  xi.  31^  S8«  ziL  1,  ice;  Dion 
Caai.  liz.  19 ;  Seoec.  AM.  47;  Joocph.  AMLJnd. 
xix.  I.  %  10.j  [L.  &] 

CALLrT£LES(KaUiWXitO*  thooght  by  Pan- 
•aniai  (t.  27.  S  5)  to  be  a  ion  or  pnpii  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wno^t  a  Hennet  car- 
rying a  rain.  [W.  L] 

CALLI'XENUS  (KaUffovi)  waa  the  movet 
in  the  Athenian  tfoiAi(  ot  the  fbllowiag  decree 
against  the  generals  who  hod  conqnend  at  Atgt- 
nusae,  a  c.  406,— a  daoee  as  fidae  in  its  nnamble 
as  it  was  iUml  and  niiqutoas  in  its  sgpstance : 
**  Whereas  the  acciuation  against  the  ^eials,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  hconl  in  the  pre- 
▼ions  assonbly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Atheniana 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  thai  iat  eodi  tribe  then  be  set  two 
ntna  to  medTa  the  ballota  of  ecodemnation  or  ac- 
qoittaL  ^JlA  if  they  be  fbond  guilty,  let  them 
tafkt  death ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddeaa."  The 
decree,  in  &ct,  took  away  firom  the  aecosed  the 
right  of  sepanAe  trials  and  a  fidr  heariiv ;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  aaaemUy,  Eniypto- 
lamns  and  soma  othw  Mends  of  trn  gumb 
thieatowd  CallinnnB  with  a  pnoeeatim  for  hia 
iD^al  pnq>ositiDn,  but  wen  oompeDed  by  the 
clamoon  M  the  multitade  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Prytaaes  then  refnaed  to  put  the  motiao 
tothoTote;  but  they  too,  with  the  sui^eezoeptioB 
eX  Socrates  (who  was  hnarAiv  for  that  day)  wen 
lAUged  to  ffn  way  before  the  invectira  of  Cal< 
Kxenus  and  the  tknats  of  the  pooide.  (Xta.  Hell. 
i  7.  §§  6—16,  MtmonA.  L  1.  S  18;  Plat  ApoL 
p.  S2,  b. ;  Ptendo-Phrt.  AwioA.  p.  S8B,  ad  Jbt.) 
Mot  long  after  the  death  of  the  genenb  the  Athe- 
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i^ana  decned  the  inatitntMn  of  criminal  MOHatisn 
(wpatMU,  seo  DieL  Aid.  $.  v.)  i^ainBt  Cit 
lixoms  and  tha  not  who  had  deceirod  them.  & 
and  four  others  accordingly  wen  oooqwlied  to  giie 
boil  for  their  appeonnoo,  and  wen  kept  in  conme- 
ment  by  their  snieties.  They  contriTed,  howerer, 
to  effect  their  esoqie,  and  took  nfage  with  the 
TawadamBwians  at  Detriwa.  On  the  restocatiop 
of  deneen^  al  Atbtfis,  B.  a  403.  CalGxrana  latk 
adyantage  M  the  genenl  amnesty  to  retom ;  but 
the  ban  of  hia  countrymen^  hatred  was  apea  him, 
— no  man,  it  i*  laid,  would  give  him  eithtf  water 
or  light  for  bit  fire, — and  he  perished  miaenbly  cf 
hunger.  (Diod.  xiil  lOS ;  Xen.  HeO.  i.  7.  §  35 ; 
Said. nn^M^icomp. Herod. TU. 331.)  [E.B.] 
CALUOCENUS  (KaMu'iwot),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  Ptolaiy  Philodelphos,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  an  lost.  The  aat 
which  bore  the  title  of  npi  'AAf{w4fMiat,  amsitted 
irf  at  least  four  books,  and  was  mneh  used  by  Athe> 
naens.  (Athen.  t.  p.  1V6,  kt~,  iz.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  48S  i  Haipocnt.  «.  «.  iyyv^ini.)  The 
secoiid  worit  wears  to  have  hem  a  catslogoe  rf 
painters  and  sadpton({'«7f>^^^  ""^  (Mpuuro- 
vowr  ili«>pa^),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  hia  Edogae  had  made  an  abiidgenmL 
(Phot.  BUL  Cod.  161;  eonp.  PnUer,  Pobm. 
Pragtu.  p.  178,  Ac)  [!«•&] 

CALLO  (KcUM),  an  orpkaa  irito  Gved  at  ^ 
daoros  about  thirty  yean  aner  tha  den^  of  Aim- 
ander  the  Great,  and  waa  ocmunosly  crauidered  to 
be  a  giri  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  hnsband  for  two  jroars.  After  that  tone,  the 
was  taken  asrionaly  ill,  and  had  to  nndeqo  aa 
opendioa,  tim  «8eot  tt  which  was  that  she  becaaw 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beb^  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  aa  described  by  IModoras 
(xxzIl  EcL  i.  p.  522)  moat  be  of  intered  to  medi- 
oUmen.  [L.  &] 

GALLON  (KAAm^.  1.  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  A^ina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  thonselTes  piqiils  (rf  Dipoenns  and  Scyllis. 
(Paul.  iL  32.  §  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flooiiibed 
&  c.  580,  the  age  of  Gallon  most  be  fixed  at  a,  c. 
516.  Thia  is  confirmed  by  the  staicmeot  «f  Pon- 
anias  (riL  18.  %  6),  that  Gallon  waa  a  eartenvo- 
nry  Csaachns,  who  we  know  flonrished  fimai 
B.  a  540  to  508.  [CANACBtra.]  Then  an  two 
paaaagea  in  Panaaaias  which  seem  to  contradict 
thia  condnaion ;  but  E.O.Muller(jlMiaat p.100) 
and  Thierach  (.^poe4.  Amm.  p.  40}  hsTe  deariy 
shewn  that  one  of  them  ia  iatetpohted,  and  that 
tha  other,  if  azfdatnad  pnpotly,  toa  not  i^aea  Oat 
Ion  either  b  the  time  the  MesKnian  wars,  or  as 
late  as  Ihe  battle  tS  Aego^totamos,  aa  some  inter- 
preten  had  believed.  (Conp,  Sillig,  OaL  Art.  s. «.) 
We  an  acqoainted  with  two  works  of  Gallon :  the 
tripod  onuunented  by  a  atatoe  Cora  and  a  xoa- 
noo  of  Athene.  Qomtiliaii  (xii  10)  calla  hie  woriu 
"  dnrioia  atqne  Toaeanids  pnnonm." 

2.  A  nativa  of  Hia,  iriw  seo^ptued  a  Honnaa  at 
Olympia  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chonu  of  thii^ 
five  Measenian  boya,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  fluto-player,  who  lisd  all  perished  on  the  pa»- 
aage  from  Meaaana  to  Rhegium.  The  wh<4e  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Measenians  at  Olymiaa. 
(Pans.  V.  25.  §  I.)  Calhu  most  have  fired  Ukn 
B.  c.  436.  (Tbieradi,  Epotk.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.I.} 
GALOGYHUS,  proeonsal  (drftinmis)  ta  dux 
BasiUoa,  t.  487),  a  Graeco-Homso  jorist^ 
In  BariL  n4.  iv.  p^  405  (Fobrot),  he  ia  aOcd 
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CUocTnu  Saztu       J<m.  Sin.  AiNBnd,  in 

eztiemelf  tan  but  varr  Tahuble  vorit,  BStUoOiem 
Juria  Orientalii  CoMmid  H  Otrtlu,  5  Toll.  4to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (ii  c  20,  p.  403),  CUocttui  u 
•apposed  to  ban  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
be  dtea,  BuiL  toL  t.  p.  44),  and  to  hare  lived 
after  the  thae  of  Alexins  Comnenni.  The  paangea 
in  Fabrot'i  editioo  of  the  Basilica,  whm  CalocTms 
is  amitioiMd,  are  given  as  fellows  in  Fatnidai, 
Oraec  toL  zii  p.  440 :  **  CalocTnu  JCtos, 
iL  543 ;  CalocTTos  Seztus,  in  403,  *.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  S24,  325,  410,  423,  459,  507; 
Pmconsal  (Fabroto  inteqireti  Dnx),  t.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121, 144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  S41,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Jnnior.  t.  44." 

Reii  (Excon.  zx.  ad  Theophilom,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  under  ^e  head  "  Me- 
monbilia  ex  Scboliis  Baailtconun,  quae  fiuiunt  ad 
fad^^ndam  Mbrtam  JCtonunf  maxime  eomm  qni 
sab  ImpeiBton  Jutmiano  Uagno  flDmemnt" 
Calocfnu  ad  Basilics  CommenL  It.  403,  y.  39, 
T.  292.  Nic  ComneoBi  Papadopoli  (PramoL 
Mgdag.  p.  345)  dtes  an  iotcrpretatioii  (Synopsis 
Beptima)  br  (^ocynis,  of  the  NotcHs  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  ^tos 
or  Sextaa,  JCtns  and  Nomopfaylax,  on  the  Novella. 
In  bolli  these  paasasea,  P^iadopoJi  (or,  as  he  is 
anally  styled,  Nic  Conmeniis)  probably  nfers  to 
the  same  person ;  but  his  gross  iuSdelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  HeimbatA,  Atteedala^  i,  pp.  219—222) 
lenders  ns  taatimoDj,  when  munppoted,  nearly 
wartUesa. 

(Snarex.  JVbMfa  AwifiborMn,  ed.  PoU.  8^2,  p. 
136,  nn.  (^)et(x);  Stockmann  ad  Baehti  Hid, 
Jitriip.  Ham.  p.  675,  dting  Van  Viyho^  Ofmrv, 
Jur.  Gv.  c  26.  p.  1 34,  Anst  1 747,  8to.  ;  Heimbach, 
dt  BaaUieormm  CMdAm,  Ac  p.  74, 5w.)   [J.  T.  G.] 

CALOJOANNE3  <a  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KoAo-IsKbqnit  i  Kofo-nrit)^  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  snccessor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenoa,  was  bom 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminntive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  qgly 
features,  distinguished  faun,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage fna  aoMng  tba  other  prineea  of  the  hand- 
■one  Comneuan  nee;  and  it  wonU  seen  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannea,  or  John  the  Handscnne, 
WM  a  nirtnanc,  wen  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beanty  of 
bis  mind.  His  virtues  were  aclmowledged  by  his 
&ther»  who,  when  nned  an  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  en^  to  Kyenidu,  hia  exeeUent  son-in-law, 
ledsted  the  ptamasion  of  Us  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  CalfrJoannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  Angnst,  1118.  It  is  reUted  nnder  Anna  Con- 
MBNA  and  NiCKPHoRtiB  Brtxnniuh,  that  their 
eonspncy  to  depose  CaloJoannes  and  to  make 
Bryennins  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
Property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  empetw  I 
wne  cspedally  pvoleeted  by  his  yonnger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebastocrstor,  and  by  his  minister,  Axnch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  jnisooer  during  the  re^ 
ef  Alexis  1.,  and  who,  joining  greet  tiJents  and 
kDoi4edgo  with  htmesty  and  a&ble  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  tUl  he 
became  mwnns  dnnesticas,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  leign  of 
Calo-Joannee.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry> 
ennins  was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
bf  Calo-Jo&nnes,  who  wot  the  hearts  of  his  snbjects 


to  mdi  ■  degiee,  fhst  lie  ventwed  to  abolish  the 
ponishment  St  death,  and  deaerved  to  be  called  the 
Byiantine  Maicos  Anrelina.  His  idations  wiA 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brothnly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  Mendsbip  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  shuider  of  eone  conrtieis,  it 
was  but  br  a  short  tima.  The  nign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  Is  a  series  of  wars,  and  eadi  war  was  a 
trimnph  for  the  Qreek  arms.  Bat  while  Nicetas 
and  Cimuunus,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity  on  the  description  of  so  nany  ^loiioas  deeds, 
they  have  nqlected  to  give  *s  a  aatiabctoty  expo- 
dtioB  of  the  emperor^  administntftMk,  and  their 
chromJogy  is  very  eonfosed.  This  eircmnstasoe 
has  probably  induced  Oibbon  to  rehite  the  reign  of 
CaliyJoannes  without  any  chmnoloffy  except  the 
dates  of  his  aocesrion  and  his  deauL  Le  Beau, 
in  his  Hidoin  Ba»  Empin  (vol  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chnniologT  whiA  he  has  estabtished 
by  compering  the  L^nHilstorittM,  especially  Gni- 
liebnos  Tyiensis  and  Otho  Frisingensii  \  and  Dn 
Cange  {Fam&iat  Bysnntmaay  pp.  178, 17fi)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statencnta  respecting 
the  year  in  which  CaWoanaea  died.  We  fidbw. 
Le  Bean  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  CaWonuies  with  the  difi^ent 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  daring  his  whole  leign 
with  scanely  any  intenmitiML  In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  nared  the 
Uvea  of  the  gatrioon,  and  in  1120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasitm  the  Petchenegnes  or  Patsinacitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danabe,  called  bim  to  Thrsce, 
and  in  1 122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Maoedraia,  pving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythiaa  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  than  who  had  bem  nude  priautets  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  the  very  districts 
whid  their  brethren  had  Uid  waste.  In  1123  he 
toA  the  field  against  the  revested  Servians,  who 
wen  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  tocik  Belgrade  and  Branizovs.  Bat  in  the 
ftdlowing  yen,  1 1 24,  Calo-Joannea  advanced  with 
a  strong  amy,  to<^  Fnneodiaiun  near  Simiun, 
conqaoed  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  fiwm  brther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  this  war  were 
rather  on' the  side  of  king  Steven ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annaUsto  attribate  both 
victories  and  advantngn  to  the  Qxm^  Thence 
Calo-Joannea  tuned  once  more  spinst  the  Turks 
of  Iconiom,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Oangm, 
whidi  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur^ 
render  to  the  Tarks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  nion  fortanate,  in  1131,  against  th^ 
Aimeniana  of  Cilida,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  live  or  Leo,  who  was  vaaqoiahed  in 
aeveial  et^agementa;  and  in  1137,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Gre^  empire,  and  ro- 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Iburth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest broo^t  him  in  contact  irith  Baymmd,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  1.  and  prinee  Boemwtd  L  of  An- 
tioch,  was  obliged  to  lecognise  die  Greek  emperor 
as  his  tori,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joennes  cmnpelled  him,  partly  by  nwotiations, 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  pinee  BMrmond  and  the  count  of 
Edeaia  held  tin  kidlea  of  Us  hone^  H  ■  tdcan.ef 
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their  TaaMUiip.  Dnimg  hit  May  in  that  town, 
tha  •ntpenr  wtu  ezpwwd  to  groat  danger  by  a  nd- 
den  npnar  of  the  people,  who  &n^ed  that  the 
town  wae  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
Tlw  empetor  MTed  hinuMf  ij  «  enddea  flif^t,  nd 
was  goiiig  to  ftonn  Antioch,  when  ^inw  Raymond 
cane  to  hii  camp,  made  an  ofobm  for  the  reckleM 
conduct  of  hia  subjects,  and  sooraed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  iiis  &ith.  Calo- 
Joannea  and  Raymond  now  joined  that  tmoat 
and  made  a  mccmafol  campai^  wainst  tlw  Toifca- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-«d-dfn  had 
conquered  Hideb.  Cal»Joaunea  letanted  to  Cm- 
stantinople  in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
■ultan  of  Iconiuai,  fiiom  whom  be  took  the  fortified 
iiiandB  in  the  lake  near  Iconimn,  and  exterminated 
the  pintei  and  robben  iriio  had  infeited  tha  coaita 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  &ieeang»d  by  lo  naay 
Tictories,  and  snppcwted  by  eniiunt  genenls  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  wen  in  erery  raniect 
equal  to  tfaoee  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  Esat, 
Calo-Joannea  conceited  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
listiii  kinsdoMiB  principalities  of  Jemsalem, 
Airtiod,  fc,  ud  flf  iAmtg  oai  tha  Atabadu 
ficn  Glyria,  dlof  whidi  were  pwrincea  that  bad 
floee  buonged  to  the  Eiatan  m^ra.  Is  1142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  ii  a  itriNiK  anny, 
pretending  that  he  was  gmng  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  JenuakuL  In  the  spring  of  I14S,  ne  was  at 
Anaaarba.  While  busting  one  day  ia  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyiamos,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  ha  wicceeded  in  pierdng  the  bsast  with  his 
qiear,  bat  in  the  stiu^e  his  qniTcr  was  upset, 
end  be  reeeiTed  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
ma  of  the  arrows.  Tbe  weapon  waa  prastmed,  aad 
aa  tbe  snperor  wouM  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
ampotated,  he  died  from  the  efibcts  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1143.  His  loeceasor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manud,  whom  the  empenr  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Inac ;  his  eldest 
aons,  Alexis  and  AndroBieits,  had  both  died  a  sbnt 
time  before  their  fother.  The  wifo  of  CaloJoannes 
waa  Irene  the  dau^Mr  «f  Wkdislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  Uie  nalar  of  king  CaJconan,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1106, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  (Nicetas,  Jooamf  CbmaMM; 
Cinnamus,  i  ii.  I-S.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  j^ysman  at  Rome,  who 
Ihed  probably  abovt  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  fint  century  after  Christ,  and  who  ia  mentim- 
•d  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  guned  by 
his  pnctiee  the  annual  inomie  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thouMOid  sesterces  (about  1953^  2«.  6d.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  reiy  large 
■urn,  and  may  therefore  give  ut  some  notion  ^  the 
fiirMnes  made  by  physioaiH  at  Robm  aboat  tha 
beginning  of  the  an[dFe.  [W.A.G.] 

OALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  consul  in  b. c.  111,  the  wife  of  P. 
AntistiuB  and  the  mother  of  Antiitia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeiua  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  B.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marina, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  lifo^  (VelL  Pab 
ii.  26 ;  comp.  Antistius,  No.  6.) 

2.  The  dai^hter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeso- 
lunus,  coninl  in  &  c.  58,  aod  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  B,  c  59. 
(Suet.  Cam.  21 ;  Plut.  Cae*.  14,  Pomp.  47,  Oat. 
Mim.  33;  Appiaa,  AC.  iL  14;  Cua.  B.G.  Ll%) 
CalptuBUft  iiemi  not  to  have  mtMtmeddbd  in  poli- 


deal  adUra,  and  to  have  boine  quietly  tbe  fiiTORia 
which  her  husband  bestowed  npon  Cleopatra,  wlun 
■be  came,  to  Rome  in  &  a  46.  The  reporU  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  tbe  canmiacy  against 
Caesar^  life  filled  Calaamia  with  the  fiTeliest  m- 
inben^ons;  she  was  naanted  by  drenia  in  ue 
night,  and  entnoted  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fotal  Idee  of  Maith,  &  c.  44. 
(A^on,  B.  C.  ii.  115 ;  Dion  Caw.  xliv.  1 7;  VeU. 
Pat  iL  57;  Suet.  Oaa.  81 ;  FloL  Caet.  6S.) 

CALPCRNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  eon- 
cnhinea  of  the  emperor  Claudiua,  ^le  was  pre- 
vailed vpen  by  NaiciMiu  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  tha 
empenr  was  tanying^  to  iimnm  him  of  the  mar* 
riage  of  MFaaaHni  and  C  ffiUoa.  (Tte.  jIm.  zi 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  lent  into 
exile  by  the  Jealousy  of  Agrippina,  tbe  wifo  of  the 
emperor  Chmdins,  who  had  accidentally  ^okm  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  reoQed  bx 
Nera,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  pnipoee  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  mnrdned.  (Tac 
Jaa.xii33.jiT.72.)  [L.S.1 

CALPU'RNIA  OENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  fiem  Calpn^  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  aoeordingjly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  seme  of  the  coins  of  this  gras.  (Pint, 
Nmm.  21 ;  Hon  Ar$  Poet.  292 ;  Festus, «.  t.  Cai- 
pumii  Eckbel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Cdpumii  am  not 
mentioaed  till  tbe  time  of  the  fint  Pnnie  war,  and 
tbe  fint  <rf  tiiem  who  obtained  tbe  eontnUiip  waa 
C.  Calpunuus  in  &  c  180;  bat  from  this  time 
th^  consnlships  an  very  frequent,  and  the  fiunily 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  the  most  illustrious 
in  tbe  Rmnan  stale.  The  fomily-names  under  the 
republic  an  Baaru,  BinULua,  ¥i.imua,  and  Pibo, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  an  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Cacionbns  and  Frugi 

CALPURNIA'NUS.DE'CIUS,  praefoct  (£the 
body-guard  of  the  empwra  Claudiua,  seems  to  have 
been  com[ffomiaed  in  tbe  adnlterons  conduct  of 
Messalino,  and  wis  pot  to  death  in  conaequenee» 
^D.  48.  (Tac  Jm.  zL  8«.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  a  61.  [Pisa] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Oermany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  th  14.  When  Mnnatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  OflnnuucBB  in  Oeniaay,aa  the  anbamador 
of  ue  aout^  Ae  rebellioiia  aoldiui  wootd  ban 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embanug  as  a  sop- 
pliant  the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpumius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  stddien.  (Tac  Ann.  L 
39.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,snniBmedSICULUS.  Among 
the  wotks  of  the  I^tin  poets  we  find  eleven  paato- 
nb  wbidt  nsnaUy  bear  the  title  r.  Ch^wnai  jlieiA 
BuoaUeoK  Edogat,  to  which  ia  sometimes  added 
Ad  Niemewpnim  CartiaguiiaueiR.  The  author  is 
generallr  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  penon  to  whom  tbe 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aniclius 
Olympius  Nemeuanns  whose  poem  on  favnting  ia 
stiU  extant.  It  will  be  found,  however,  npon  a 
careful  investigation  of  antkorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  r^ard  to  the 
perional  history  of  (^puiniua,  but  tliat  every  cir- 
cumstanoe  connected  with  bis  name,  his  hia 
vrorks,  and  hia  friends,  ia  involved  in  obaeaiity 
and  donbt  In  nrenl  MSS.  be  ia  ^"ji**^ 
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nm,  Jb  t&m  M  CUm,  in  »  gnat  nnmbar  tli* 
pneDoiBMi  ii  altagetiiu  wanting,  white  the  on); 
endenee  the  detennuuttion  id  the  epoch  when 
lie  flooriibad  neta  open  the  gatmtaoB  aniiinptMn 
dMt  he  M  identinl  «ith  the  Jwrnuu  or  AUm  Cat- 
fmmim  conmnuntod  hj  Voiskoi  ia  the  life  of 
Came.  In  Uke  mamwr  we  mn  left  in  uncertainty 
lather  we  eagjit  to  CMuider  the  tens  Siadm  aa 
a  cognomen,  or  ai  an  appellation  pointii^  out  hii 
natiTO  conntiT,  n  aa  an  epitbet  bestowed  npon 
him  became  he  cultivated  the  •ame  style  ot  cont- 
poiitioii  with  tlw  Sjawman  Theoeritw.  Soow 
MTe  ecH^rt  to  pniTC,  frou  inlHiial  endenee,  that, 
Uke  the  Mantnan  hard,  he  was  laised  tnm  a  hum- 
ble itation  by  the  &TOnr  of  MOte  exalted  patron, 
bat  thit  hTpothena  receiTca  no  snppwt  fxom  the 
paMaget  referred  to,  and  thooe  who  hare  attempted 
in  a  eimilar  manner  to  aecertain  the  preciae  epoch 
wboi  he  flonridied  have  arrired  at  conflicting  con- 
chuionfc  Eren  if  the  dedication  to  Nemetianna  ia 
gnraine,  and  this  ia  tu  from  oertain,  it  don  not 
seceHarily  follow,  that  thia  most  be  die  nme  Ne- 
neiiaaai  who  wae  ccatamonry  with  NniDerianw. 

The  litewj'  awrita  «F  Calpaniiia  m^ba  briefly 
dbcMaed.  In  all  that  idatea  to  the  mechMiwi  of 
hia  art  he  deserree  mnA  ^aisb  Hii  wniication 
ia  amooth,  flawing,  and  aonorona,  and  hia  dictitm 
for  the  nuMt  part  poie  and  elegant,  althoogb  from 
being  too  elaboiatay  fioiahed  it  ia  aometimea  tinged 
with  afiectation.  In  all  the  higher  departmenta  he 
ean  advance  no  daim  to  oar  amniratiim.  He  imi- 
latea  dead^  the  Eclognea  of  Vu^  and  like  Viigil 
ia  deficient  in  the  aiimlicitf,  freahneM,  and  reality 
which  lend  aneh  a  charm  to  the  Idylla  of  Tbe»- 
ctitOB — a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
voon  to  supply  by  occaaionally  foiatins  harsh  and 
anconth  ezpreintniB  into  fhe  months  of  nia  ^eaker^ 
He  eridaitly  waa  a  careftd  student  ot  Horace, 
nbnUaa,  Pnqwrttm,  Javenal,  and  Statins,  for  we 
can  <rften  detect  tbeir  thongjita  and  efen  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  we  are  diaposed  to  adopt 
the  abanzd  notions  admcated  1^  Aacensiiia,  that 
ha  bdsnged  to  the  AngMtaa  a^  and  might  tina 
liave  been  eo^ed  hf  the  otheia  mitead  of  mrow^ 
Ing  fitom  ^fc***. 

In  the  <ddest  MSS.  and  edtttoos  the  whole 
eleren  edogoea  are  attributed  to  Caburmos.  Ugo- 
latits,  upon  the  authority  of  a  allele  HS.,  separated 
the  last  fear  from  the  Teat,  Jyt-g  thai  to 
Neneaianna;  b«t iadepoident  of  ua  SaeUe antbo- 
ri^upon  which  tUa  diange  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  wh(^  eleren  is  so  exactly 
nnifbmi,  that  we  might  at  onoe  conclude  with  con- 
fidenee  that  they  were  prod  actions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satjafactorily  establiihed 
by  WenadocL 

The  Sdilia  Ptineepa  ia  wiAont  phue  or  date, 
bat  is  osnaUy  found  amended  to  the  Silina  Italicu 
ptinted  at  Rnne  in  1471,  by  Sweynfaeim  and 
Paanarts.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Veiuee, 
1472.  The  moat  Tsluable  modem  editions  are 
theae  eontadned  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minoree  of 
Bonaann  (Lrida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Jlinocae  of  Wemsdorff  (Altmb.  1780),  and  in 
Leaydivli  Claatice  (Paris,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  terised  with  much  caie  by  Glaeaer. 
(Ootting.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CALPU'HNIUS  ASPRE'NA9>  [Abprinas.] 
CALPITRNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Ckassus.] 
CALPCBNIUS  FABA'TUa  [Fautos.] 
CALPU'BNIUS  FI*ACCUSl  [Flaocus.] 


CALPU'HNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Oau- 

BUNin,] 

CALPUTINIUS  aALVIA'rnJS.[aALViANoa] 

CALVA,  a  euttame  ot  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
ia  deriTed  by  some  boa  the  Terfa  ealmr%  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  bdieved  to  refer  to  the  ca^aioes  of 
lovers.  Other*  relate,  that  Ancua  Mardus  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venns  Calva  near  the  C^itol 
at  the  time  when  hia  wife'a  hair  began  to  Eall  off; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  fbnndation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Oanla,  during 
which  the  RmnsaiwaaHn  were  said  to  haTe  cut  off 
their  hairfor  the  purpose  of  making  bow-atrings^tf 
it  (Serr.  ad  Am,  L  724;  Lactant  L  20,27.) 
Harteng  {Die  Rdig.  d.  Am.  ii.  p.  2fi] )  thinks  the 
last  accoont  the  most  probable,  and  belieres  that 
the  name  refened  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  'of  the  hair  of  brides  on  th^  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Para.  SaL  ii.  70,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  latidare  tribnne 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitiao,  tot^  port  ia  the 
reroJt  of  Antonius  in  Oermany,  bat  was  pardoned 
becaase  be  pretended  that  ua  inteteonrse  with 
Antenina  waa  eonfioed  to  a  liwwitfaHia 
(DioD  Cass.  IxriL  11  ;  SneL  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C  UATIUS,  usoaDy  tailed 
Hatios,  without  his  cognranen  CalTena,  whieh  he 
receiTcd  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  waa  one  of  Caesar's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  waa  a  bamed,  amiaUe,  and 
aocomplishad  nan ;  bu^  thnndi  Ua  love  of  i»> 
tiranant  and  Htentnre,  he  todc  no  part  in  tiie 
dril  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themsdres  the  friends  of 
Caeaar,  he  took  no  port  in  the  consiniacy  againat 
his  lifie,  but  on  the  contrary  waa  deeply  aSected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  e^ioased  the  nde  of 
Octaviantia,  with  whom  he  becune  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  hia  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  met  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nus  "hiMtf^  in  B.  c.  44,  on  the  eonpletion  of  the 
toupla  of  VamN  Guetriz,  b  honour  of  Cvmf* 
rlrtofies.  The  condoet  of  Bfatiua  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  mnrderos ;  and  there  is  a  beao- 
tifiil  letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (oif  Ftm.  zl  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  condoet,  avows  hia  attadi- 
ment  to  Caesar,  and  deplore*  hu  loss. 

Matina  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cioao 
and  Tiebatins.  CicaiD  fint  ipcaka  of  him  m  a 
letter  to  Trebatins,  written  in  B.  c  £2,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  beeone  a 
friend  of  Idatina,  whom  alls  **  snavissimos 
doctiaaimDaqne  homo "  {ad  Fhm.  vii.  15) ;  but 
Cicero  himself  hod  been  intimate  with  him  aome 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicen  a  visit  tH  his 
Formian  villa  in  b.  a  49,  when  be  waa  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brand naimn ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  aUrmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caeaar  mi^t  |;ive  him,  Hatiua  met  bin  at  Brun- 
dudom,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  pnmiied 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
psrdon.  From  timt  time  till  Caesar's  death,  H»- 
tius  and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another ;  and  he  is  frrqnently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar^ 
death.  (Cic  odAtU'ru  11, 12, 15,  a.,  «f  /bat.  vi. 
12,  «i  .^tt.  ziv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  XV.  2,  zvi.  11,  but 
the  fnlleat  information  rayeting  Matiua  ia  in  tba 
two  lettoa  oil  /baa.  zi.  97, 28.) 
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Matini*  fri«BcUiip  with  Cmmt  U  BKntwDed  by 

Snetoniss  (Out.  B2\  and  bu  intiniKT  irith  An- 
gnstiu  by  Pliny  {J/.  A'',  zii.  2,  a.  6),  who  errone- 
otuly  cam  him  Cn.  MaUaa,  aod  who  tpeaks  of  him 
u  ajire  ahont  80  ycaii  before  his  tima.  Tadtiu 
(Anm.  xil  60)  alio  allodeB  to  the  poww  oA  ia- 
finenee  which  Matini  poiaeiacd. 

Thti  C.  Matins  ii  in  aU  pnbnlnlity  the  nme  ai 
the  C  Matiiu  (not  Cn.  aa  OdlioB  caUa  him),  who 
tranilsted  the  liiad  into  Lads  vene,  and  waa  the 
author  of  aemal  other  worics,  Hi>  renion  of  the 
Iliad  ia  first  quoted  by  his  craitemporary  Varro 
(£.  £.  Til  95,  96,  ed.  MUller),  and  ia  refeired  to 
by  A.  Gellias  (n.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
Matina  alto  wrote  HimiBmlH,*'  which 
were  aa  celebnted  as  hit  Haaaktion  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (QeU. 
XT.  25,  XX.  8.)  Matins  also  paid  great  attrition 
to  economics  and  affricnltare,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  wh<je  art  and  sdenee  of  cookery,  in  three 
bttdia,  which  were  entitled  leqtectively  Coeiu, 
CUarm,  S(dgamariia.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
waa  pn^atbly  from  this  Matiua  that  the  malum 
MMuHtm  Mtired  ita  name  (Plin.  ff,  N.  xt.  14, 
15 ;  Cohnnalla,  10, 19 ;  Snet  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Satttm.  iL  10;  Athen.  iiL  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opto- 
taum  MaHaamm,  pnised  by  Apidna  (it.  3). 

(Wenisdoif;  PoUL  Lot.  Mim.  ToL  ir.  p.  568, 
&c. ;  Lentach,  in  the  ZatttAr^  /Ur  AUerAmma- 
winetMAaJU  1834,  p.  164,  Soa.) 

CALVf/NTIUS,  an  Inrafarian  OanI,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  meiGhaut,  whose  danriitcv 
mairied  L.  Cilpiinuni  Piao  CaaMninos,  the  nther 
of  L.  Calpumina  Piao  Caesoobna,  couol  in  b.  c 
58.  In  hia  apeech  a^nat  the  latter,  Cicero  np- 
braida  him  with  the  low  origin  of  hia  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caeaoninoa  SemiplaGentinoB  CalTcntius 
(ui  PiKMy  6,  23 ;  Ascon  m  Piiom,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli ; 
comp,  Cic.  deprov.  Cont.  4,  pro  Sat  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Qnintna  (iii.  1. 8  ^  Piw  i* 
alao  meant  by  the  name  of  Calrentins  luuina. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.  [CRnpimLLA.] 

CALVI'NA,  JU'LIA,  the  slater  of  L.  Silanus. 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellios,  but  aftei^ 
wards,  for  the  aake  of  doing  a  fiiToor  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  occuaed  her  of  incestnons  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Siknos.  Tlteie  was,  faowerer,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whaterer  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  periiaps 
expressed  hia  Iotc  tor  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, sorronnded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  p«t  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac  Jtin.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  SlUNUB.)  It  is  highljr  probable  that  this 
Calrina  is  the  same  as  the  Junta  (Julia  ?)  CslTina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (Cap.  23)  as  still  alire 
towards  the  end  of  the  idgn  Veapaaian,  fw  it  ia 
atated  there,  that  ahe  belonged  to  the  fiuily  of 
Augoatna,  uid  it  ii  well  known  that  the  SQani 
were  Kreat-grandioni  of  Aagnstna.        f  L.  8.] 

CALVI'NUS,  the  nuBa  of  a  &mlly  irf  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  DoHiTius  Calyikvs,  conanl  in  b.  c.  8S2. 

(LiT.  Tiii.  1%) 

2.  Ch.  Doxirros  Cn.  r.  CAivmawt  annunned 
Maximns,  <^Sned  himaelf  aa  a  candidate  tm  the 
Gsrule  aedileahip  in  a  c  304 ;  but,  although  his 
hther  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flarius,  the  batons 
scribe  of  Appioa  Claodias^  was  picf^nd  to  him. 


Pite  years  later,  bowerer,  h.  c  299,  be  waa  eleetod 
cnnle  aedile.  (Ut.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
praenomen  C.  ve  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  omsulship  in  &  c  283^  ti^jetha  witii 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The  name  ^  Cahinua 
acarcely  ^ipeara  during  the  year  of  his  consulshih 
though  he  maat  hare  been  T«iy  actiTely  engwed, 
for  Rome  was  Jaat  then  thwitanad  by  a  ooahtian 
rf  all  her  aoeonea  in  Ita^.  Stimnklad  br  the 
Lneanians  and  Brnttiau,  and  mm  eiqwctBlly  by 
the  Taimitinea,  the  Etruoai^  Oanla,  Umbriana, 
and  Samnitea  took  up  arms  againat  het  The  Se- 
nones,  allied  with  the  Btmseana,  attadad  the 
town  of  Arretiun ;  and  aa  the  omanla  wen  pnba- 
Uy  engaged  in  other  parts  ti  Ihdy.  the  laetor  L. 
Caedliua  was  aent  ovt  to  the  tt&i  of  tha  ^an; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  hia  life  near  Arretinm* 
His  successor,  M\  Corios,  sent  ambasadna  to  the 
Senones  to  eBect  an  ezdiai^  of  priB<men,  but  the 
ambaasadora  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  arenge  this  breach  itf  the  law  nations, 
the  consul  P.  dondina  Dcdabelia  nanhed  thno^ 
the  country  of  the  SaUaea  and  PiceatianB  int* 
that  of  the  Senones,  eomqnered  their  army  and 
ravBged  their  country,  to  secure  whidi  a  Rmbbu 
colony  waa  eataUished  in  it.  The  erenU  which 
we  hare  just  deaciibed  are  not  mentioned  by  ail 
anthoritiea  in  the  aane  ancceiaioiL  According  t» 
Orouns  (iii  22 ;  oomp.  law.  Epd.  12),  the  BUMer 
of  the  Roman  ambasasdors  preceded  the  ™T**ff~ 
of  L,  CaedliuB ;  wberaas,  according  to  A|qnan,  the 
campaign  of  Itolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murdni  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
ranntttiBta  with  the  Senones  for  aerring  againU 
Uh  Romans,  thrir  allies.  (C<»np.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of 
Aaau,  iii.  p^  427,  Ac)  In  what  mannn  Calvinn* 
waa  engaged  during  this  time,  ia  not  known. 
When  the  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex< 
polled  &im  their  country,  the^  b^an  to  dread  the 
same  &te,  jmned  the  remaining  Soumaa  and  tha 
Etruscans,  ud  marched  against  Hone.  Bntincnas- 
ing  the  "HbH  thqr  met  a  Bduan  anqr«  and  in  the 
eusuins  battle  moat  of  the  Etmacans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Oanla  eac^ted.  Our  accounts 
difin  aa  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle ; 
for  some  repreaent  Dolabella  and  olfaers  Calvinus 
as  the  Tictorious  general,  wbereaa  it  ia  moat  proba- 
ble that  both  conaula  gained  huirela  on  that  day. 
It  was  nndonlrtedly  to  thta  tietoiy  that  Calviaua 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  b.  c.  280 
he  waa  further  honoured  by  behig  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  thia  office  in  the  aame  year,  ha 
waa  elected  censor — the  first  iiutaoce  of  a  ^ebiiBn 
bemg  rused  to  that  office.  (Plin.  if.  iV.  xxxiii.  1; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20 ;  liv.  EfA.  13 ;  Api»an,  SamM. 
6,  Gail  1 1 ;  Flor.  L  13 ;  Eutrop.  iL  10;  Dion  Case. 
ExowfA.  Fat.  p.  163,  ed.  Stun;  FastCapi) 

3.  DoHinus  CALriNua,  probably  a  aon  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etmacao  town  of  Luna,  which 
waa  occupied  by  the  lUyiiaiia.  He  eeou  to  baTo 
been  [aaetor  when  be  made  the  conquest.  The 
year  to  whidi  it  belongs  is  nnlcDOwn,  thoodi  it  ia 
clear  that  the  erent  most  haTe  occnrred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  &  c  240.  (Frontia. 
Strattg.  iiL  2.  §  1 ;  Lir.  ^piL  20 ;  Zmar.  viiL  19^ 

4,  On,  DoMiniTS,  U.  f.  M.  n.  CALTmua,  vp- 
peara,  in  b.  c  62,  as  legate  of  h.  Valeiiita  FImcui 
in  Asia,  and  in  a.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Kbuha 
against  the  oUwc  consul,  C<  Juliua  Caeaar,  and  the 
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tribnne  Vatmini,  who  illoirtd  hnuelf  to  be  need 
by  Ceeeer  u  a  tool  Thtee  jmn  kter,  OBlTiuoa 
WM  pnetor,  and  prerided  at  the  triali  of  L.  Cal- 
jmnntu  Beatja,  «o  waa  accnaad  of  ambitai,  and 
of  M.  CaeUna,  wbo  wu  diarged  with  haTii^  at- 
tempted  to  poum  Clodia.  In  b.  c  &4  he  offered 
himaelf  aa  a  candidate  for  the  eonnlahip,  on  vhich 
occasion  he,  aa  well  aa  his  competitors,  waa  ^niltj 
of  enonnoiia  bribeiy ;  and,  in  omjonction  with  C. 
MoBunini,  ha  artmad  into  >  moet  diegiaceftJ 
pact  w^  the  eonaiilB  of  tlie  y«a^  who  wen  to 
^eaide  at  the  electiona.  The  two  candidatea  pro- 
mieed  to  pncnra  for  tlte  conrala  in  oBiOB  certun 
laemtire  pmiDcea  by  peijniy,  if  they  would  lend 
ibem  their  aiiii»tance  in  the  dectiona ;  and  in  can 
the  ^an  with  the  provinoea  ihoold  bil,  the  candi- 
datea promiaed  to  gin  to  the  cooMda  a  compamn- 
tioi-  in  money  of  fortjr  mSliaiiB  oC  aBateraa.  C. 
Memmini  himeetf  aftenraidB  denonneed  the  lAole 
plan  to  the  lenate ;  hot  the  qipuntnent  of  a  eovit 
to  inveetigate  the  condnct  of  Calvinai  wa«  pre- 
vented by  intr^:aea.  The  election  of  the  coonila 
alao  waa  delayed  on  Boooont  of  an&Tooiable  uu- 
ineac  In  the  begianing  of  Oetobw,  howenr,  all 
tin  candidatea  wue  to  be  tiied  tot  anlntna ;  but 
they  eaeaped  judgment  by  the  intermgn  which 
the  party  oi  Pompey  tried  to  oae  aa  a  UMana  for 
getting  him  ^tpomtad  dictator.  The  intoieisn 
Intad  Ih  neuly  nine  month*,  and  CalTinna,  who 
had  in  tin  meantime  gained  the  &Tonr  Fompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Oabinhu,  wai  at 
length  made  coniul  through  the  inflaenoe  of  Pom- 
pey.  H»  coQeagne  waa  M.  Valoina  MeeiwHi. 
During  the  year  of  their  conaulihip  the  diitvibance* 
at  Boom  otmtinned :  tha  candidatea  for  the  consul- 
ahip  for  the  year  following  HilO)  BypMeua,  and 
Hmlbu  Sdpia^  aa  wdl  aa  P.  Oodiiu,  who  lusd 
for  iha  pnetanhip,  earned  on  tbrir  conletti  with 
1nibei»  and  had  nooone  trtm  to  force  and  ridenca. 
TIm  conmk  were  nnable  to  get  thur  luoceaeora 
elected;  a  decree  of  the  lenate  which  they  efBxtedf 
that  BO  one  ahonld  obtain  aforngn  morinoa  till 
fira  jenn  aftv  Ite  had  held  tha  ooHtdub  or  waa- 
tonup,  did  not  imdnoe  the  dednd  reanlta.  Dm- 
tag  an  attonpt  the  conmla  to  get  theii  nicceaKUB 
elected  in  an  aMonbly  of  the  people,  itouea  wen 
thrown  at  the  contuli,  and  Calvinua  waa  wounded. 

F«  Bamo  yean  we  now  loee  ai^t  of  Calrinua ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  dnl  war  in  a  c;  49, 
wo  find  him  activdy  engaged  ia  the  niTka  of 
Caaaar^  futj,  and  conunandiDg  the  aTaliy  nnder 
Curio  in  Afnca.  After  tiio  n^rttmate  battle  on 
the  Bagmdaa,  he  adriaed  Curio  to  talce  to  flight, 
and  promiaed  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
foQawing,  Caesar  aent  CalTinna  with  two  I^jions 
troB  niyricnm  to  Macedonia,  when  he  met  Metel- 
hiB  Sdpio,  without  howerer  any  deciure  enga^ 
ment  taking  place  between  them.  But,  acc<Ming 
to  Dirai  CaanuB  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  hj  Fanv 
tns  fiom  Macedonia,  and  penetnted  into  Tbesaaly, 
whan  he  gained  a  Tiettny  oTer  Metellus  Sc^io, 
and  took  aerml  towna.  When  Caesat  bnka  np 
fiton  pynhadumn  to  unite  hia  foma  with  tiieae  u 
Calnnns,  the  latter  was  in  die  north  nt  Macedoiua, 
and  had  neariy  biles  into  the  handa  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effocting  hia  unim  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Theaaaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
aalia  Cainnas  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
fiued  by  HMeUnB  Sc^ 

After  tha  doaa  of  tha  war  in  Thmnljt  when 
Cwaw  went  to  ^SFpt,  ha  eBlnited  to  CalTinia 
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the  administration  of  the  proTincs  <tf  Asia  and  the 
nei^booring  countries.  While  Caeaar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calnnoa 
sent  him  two  lepoca  from  Aaia,  the  latter  beaune 
inyolrad  in  a  war  with  Pharnacee,  tha  an  of 
Mithridates ;  be  was  defeated  in  the  ndghboiufaood 
of  NicopoUs,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  umy.  After  his  return  frtHo  Egypt, 
Caeaar  defeated  Fhamacea  near  Zela,  and  CalTiaus 
waa  aent  to  pnrma  the  enony,  who  was  compelled 
to  sorender  Snope,  Bat  soco  after,  a  peace  was 
Gondoded  with  hnn.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  ho  left  Calmna  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  afbirs  in  Asiik  This  does  not 
wpfeat  to  haTO  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a.  &  46,  we  find  liim  engaged  in  Africa 
in  baiaegiBg  ConndiBa  at  Thiadn,  and  in  a.  c.  45, 
ha  was  pnamt  at  Bone  at  the  tine  whra  Cic«o 
ddhnded  king  Ddotania.  Oseiar  q^pdnted  Calvi- 
nus  his  msgista  equitom  for  the  year  ibllowing,  but 
the  mnider  of  the  dictator  prerenied  his  entoriog 
(qxm  the  office. 

r During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Anttmy 
'□St  the  lepablieans,  Calvinos  was  ordend  \^ 
former  to  bring  orer  leinfiwcementa  from  Bran- 
dnsium  to  lUyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attack«i  by  L  SuUus  Marcus  sod 
Cn.  Dcanitios  Ahenobarfans,  His  ahipa  wen  des- 
troyed, and  he  hiniadf  siuoaedad  with  great  diS- 
enlty  in  escaping  back  to  BmndosiuD.  In  B.  c. 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  bat  befm 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  wen 
obliged  to  redgn,  in  wder  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  followii^,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  rendted  Ceretani  in  i^pain.  Hwe  he  acted 
with  the  gnateat  rigonr  tamrda  hia  own  aaldien, 
and  afterwards  demtad  tha  enemy  without  diffi- 
cnlty.  Hia  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  laated  for  aereial  years,  for  the  trinmph 
wluch  he  celebrated  for  bis  ez|^its  in  Spain  ia 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  b.  u 
36.  The  soma  of  money  which  be  had  taiaed  in 
tha  towna  of  Spain  wan  spent  partly  on  Ae  e^ 
bcatioa  of  Ub  trinmph,  and  partly  upon  the  teslor- 
ation  of  the  rma  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
bnmt  down.  (OidU,  Omm.  7UI.  ii.  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  zzxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlvii 
47,  xlviii  15,  32,  42;  Pint.  Pom.  54,  Caa.  44, 
50,  jBrat  47  i  Appian,  B.  G  n.  76*  91,  iv.  1 15, 
116,  Mmrid.  120;  Caes.  A  a  iL  42,  iil  86,  Ac. 
79,tK^t9,BilLAIe*.Htkt^e6,  93;  Ur-B^ait. 
112;  VelLPatarS;  Soet.  Om:  35,  &c. ;  Fast 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVl'NUS,  L.  SE-XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministratiMi  of  Oanl,  and  earned  on  a  war  against 
the  Salhivii.  After  having  conqaeied  dtem,  ha 
founded  the  colony  of  Aqnae  Seztiae.  (lit.  &>k. 
61;  Stnb.  ir.  p.  180;  VeU.  Pat.  i  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  tmly  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orafan^  bid  of  a  dddy  constitation,  so  that  persona 
miriit  haTO  Ua  advioo  whenever  th^  plMwd,  but 
could  employ  him  as  thdr  pleader  in  the  coofts 
only  when  Us  health  permitted  it  (Cic.  BtmL  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Sttabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic  De  OrtU,  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighiua 
thiaka  him  to  be  alao  the  eame  aa  the  C  Sutins 
who  ma  piaettn-  m,  &  a  98,  and  afterwards  oV 
tvaad  Uaeedonia  as  hia  pnvinca.  But  in  the  paa- 
nge  cf  Cicero  in  whidi  he  ia  Btentinied  (a  Fium, 
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M)  Hu  betkr  IfSa.  tawl  Sntiiu  iiHtaid  of  Sox- 

tim.    II*  S.] 

CALVI'NTJS,  T.  VETtnUUS,  tm  tviee  con- 
ml,  in  K  G.  SM  aitd  S21,  In  Ua  Mcoiid  oonnl- 
■hip  hs  ud  hu  coUMgm  Sp.  PMtamioi  Albanns 
fiffliininHrH  tbs  Romui  uutj  ut  CuidiiiiD  flgaiiut 
the  Suimitu,  Then  the  Romsiu  ■ofiered  the  weU- 
known  ddeat,  and  pawed  nnder  the  yoke.  The 
coDinl*  condudsd  •  treaty  with  the  Samnites  {  bat 
aa  thia  tnatj  waa  Drt  mnnad  of  bj  the  BawM, 
the  eonnilf  who  had  eonctpded  it,  and  wrenl  other 
offioera,  wen  delivered  iqi  t«  the  Samiutea.  (Lir. 
TiiL  16,  iz.  1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  Sammit  6 ;  Cic  i>i 
Same.  1%  De  QT- m.  SO;  camp.  Niebufar,  HuL  y 
Aww,  liL  p.  211,  Ac.)  [L-S.] 
CALVrSIUS,  a  dient  of  Junk  Silana.  Thu 
had  been  gnerooiljr  injond  by  A^tiniina, 
now  mcdred  to  take  Tongeaace.  She  there- 
fon  Hnt  Calniiui  and  a  ftUow-diest  to  bring 
againat  Agripiona  th»  charge  of  ende«Toiiring  to 
puce  Rnbuliiu  Flaatu  on  the  tbnme  iutaad  cf 
Nero.  It  wu  to  contnTod  that  the  ^aigB  cama 
to  tba  emperor^  ean  in  a  lottnd-aboat  wi^,  and 
did  not  tfftt*  an  intentional  dannnciation.  Her»- 
opon,  Nen  naoWed  to  pot  Agrimioa  to  death ; 
but  the  moDstroai  deed  waa  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
yeara,  and  Jnnia  3ilana  and  her  two  dienta  were 
aent  into  exile ;  bat  after  the  nmidar  of  Agrinrina 
Oiey  were  all  recalled.  (Tte.  Jm.  xifi.  19,  21, 22, 
ziT.  IS.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVrSIUS.  AperaoBofthia  name  waa  en- 
tnuted  by  Pliny  the  Yomwer  with  the  taak  cS  in- 
fonning  Uie  decnrionea  of  Comtnn  that  Pliny  waa 
wiUing,  aa  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
efiectnate  the  intention  of  one  Satnnunna,  who, 
after  lening  400,000  aeatercea  to  the  reapnblicn 
ComenntUB  (a  legacy  which  waa  legally  Toid),  gave 
the  reaidoe  ot  hia  property  to  Piiny.  t.  7.) 

Hmoe  OviL  Orotioa  (Vilae  JCtonmyU.  5.  §  16) 
haa  daaaed  Calviuua  among  the  jnriata,  althongh 
hia  dutiea  might  hare  been  oDdertoken  by  any  one 
of  modente  diaoetion  and  delicarr  ^  feeling. 
Upon  the  aame  aUght  gramd,  tiniL  Ontiaa  bulda 
the  nppoeitkm,  that  the  CaltMna  mentioned  by 
Pliny  waa  the  author  of  the  Actio  ChMwma,  Thu 
action  waa  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  aome  praetor  of  the  name  Catrinua 
(Hngo,  R.R.O,  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patnm'a 
riglils  of  auoceaaion  to  a  portion  of  hia  freedman'a 
property  againat  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
Ufetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  5,  a.  3.  §  3 ; 
Ueinecciaa,  HiaL  Jur.  Rom.  f  261.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CALVl'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  goTeroor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Auelina,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidina  Caaaius,  but  waa  treated  hj  the  empewT 
with  great  lenimcy,  and  only  t™*'*'^  to  an  ia- 
land.  (Dion  Caai.  Izzi.  2a) 
CALVl'SIUS  NEP08.  [Nipob.) 
CALVl'SIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabincs.] 
CALUSI'DIUS,  a  aoldier  who  dtatinnuahed 
himaelf  by  hia  inaolMue  to  Oonumiaa,  when  the 
kgiona  in  Qoimany  imdted  on  the  death  of 
Annatiu  in  A.  o.  14.   (Tk.  Ann.  L  85,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  "bald-head,"  tiie  name  trf  a 
Biily  of  the  Licinia  gena. 

1.  P.  LiciNiDB  CALvuSiOHuiilar  tribone  in  b.c. 
400,  and  the  fint  ^beian  who  waa  eleetod  to  that 
iBuiftiaCT.  (Liv.  t.  12.) 

2.  P.  Lieanm  CAxrm,  a  aon  of  No.  1,  waa 
nada  ooanlai  tribinn  in  c.  898,  in  the  place 
■ad  on  the  pcepanl  of  hia  Jhther,  who  had  been 


elected  to  thiK^ce,  but  dedined  it  on  Meoant  of 
hia  adnuued  age.  (lir.  v.  16.) 

8.  C  Idonnm  Cutvih  a  am  of  No.  2,  «u 
connilar  tribnna  in  a.  c.  877,  and  magiater  equitam 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlioa  in  b.  u  36S,— an  <Aee 
which  waa  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
fiiBt  time.  (LiT.  -ri.  31,  39;  IKod.  xt.  57.)  Plu- 
tarch (OmmL  S9)  Gon^den  thii  nu^^atcr  equitnm 
to  be  the  mdm  aa  the  fimow  law^Tec  C  licimaa 
CUm  Stolo^  who  ina  then  tdbone  of  the  MopU; 
bat  it  ia  inecnceifiMe  tfiat  a  tribono  ahoiud  um 
held  the  office  of  magtatcr  eqoitam.  Dion  Caauna 
{Fragm,  S3)  likewiae  calla  the  magiiter  equitum 
etnmeonaly  LJaniua  Stolo.  (Conqi.  Niehnhr,  Hid- 
ofRomet  iiL  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  LicnntTS  Caltob,  anroamed  Stolo,  which 
ha  dttiTed,  it  ia  aaid,  fnm  the  can  with  wiiich  be 
dug  up  the  dioota  that  apmng  np  &oai  th«  mta  of 
hia  Tinea.  He  brought  the  can  teat  between  the 
r**™"*"  and  plebeiana  to  a  criaia  and  a  hi^^py 
tenination,  and  thna  became  the  founder  of  Rone^ 
gnabteaa.  He  waa  triboDe  of  the  pei^fiaiBB.Ci 
876  to  867,  and  waa  fiuihiully  at^poflad  in  hia 
ezerliona  by  hia  coUeague  L.  Sextioa.  The  lawa 
which  he  pn^maed  w«e  :  1.  That  in  fiitnn  no 
men  oonadar  tribunea  ahould  be  appointed,  but 
that  cooaaU  ahould  be  elected  aa  in  former  timea, 
one  of  whrai  ahould  alwaya  ba  a  plebnan.  2.  That 
BO  one  ahould  poaaeaa  more  than  500  jngera  of  the 
pobUc  land,  or  keep  upon  it  nMin  than  100  bead  of 
large  and  500  of  amall  cattle.  8.  A  law  regulating 
the  a&ira  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  intereat  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  ahonld  be  dedncted  from  the  cafntal,  and 
that  the  nmainder  «t  the  latter  ihoold  be  paid 
back  in  three  jmAr  Inatafaaenta.  4.  That  the 
Sib^lioe  booka  ■booJd  ba  ootnaled  to  a  eoD^  of 
ten  men  (decemriri),  half  of  whom  ahould  be  ple- 
beiana, that  no  fldaificatiena  might  be  introduced 
in  &Toar  of  the  patriciana.  Theea  rogationa  were 
paaaed  after  a  moat  Tehement  oppoaidtm  on  the 
part  of  the  patricianB,  and  h.  Saxtiua  waa  the  fint 
pMnian  wno,  in  irimiriaai>t  with  the  fint  of  tiun, 
obtained  the  maaUiip  tvt  the  year  B.C.  86& 
Licimna  himaelf  too  recmred  marica  of  the  pet^'a 
gntitude  and  confideoce,  by  bong  elected  twice  to 
the  conanlahip,  in  n.  c  364  and  361 ;  bat  aocne 
yeara  later  he  waa  accuaed  by  M.  Popilina  Laeoaa 
of  having  tran^tresied  hia  own  law  leapecting  the 
•mount  St  pnUie  land  which  a  peraon  might  poaaoaai 
Afarice  had  tempted  him  to  riolate  hie  own  aala- 
tary  regolationa,  and  in  a.  c  357  he  waa  aeatenoed 
to  pay  a  heaTy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xrii.  1,  xviiL  4 ; 
Vano,  De  Re  RmM.  I  2 ;  Lir.  il  35,  43,  Tit.  1,  2, 
9,16}  Fiona,  L  26  iAnr.  Viet.  i)»»%--/ibi«r.  30; 
Plat  CamHi.  89;  Died.  xr.  82, 95 ;  Zonar.  tIL  34; 
VaL  Mar.  Tiil  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebnhr,  HaC,  ^ 
Some,  Ui  p.  1,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  C.  LlCraiUS  MACER,  who^  aa 
a  forenaic  apcaker,  waa  couaidend  by  hia  country- 
men general^  aa  not  nnworthy  of  being  ranked 
witii  CaeBar,Bratna,  Poltio,  and  Mwiialla,  while  by 
aome  he  waa  thoo^t  to  riTal  eren  Cicero  himadf, 
and  who  aa  a  poet  ia  commonly  placed  aide  by  aide 
with  Catullna,  waa  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  n.  c 
82^on  the  aame  day  with  M.Coelitta  Rufiu.  (Plin. 
H.  Jf.  vil  50.)  He  waa  the  aon  of  C.  Lidnins 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dmity,  who,  wboi 
impeached  (& c.  66)  of  extcrtioaliy  Gaxot  findiqK 
that  the  Twdict  waa  aninrt  Um,  bctihwith  eom- 
nitted  suicide  bafen  the  ftawhtiaa  of  the  trial 
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■mm  foUy  completed,  and  that  a  voted  the  dUbo- 
and  rnin  iritich  would  have  bean  entailed  up- 
on hia  fiuni^  bj  a  paUio  condemnadon  and  br  the 
oonfiacation  of  mepntj  which  it  involTed.  ( VaL 
Max.  ix.  12.  S  7;  PlnL  Cio.  9 Ck.  ad  JU.  i.  i.) 
Thii  Udniiu  Macet  was  raj  probably  the  nine 
penon  with  the  annalist  of  that  nuu  w  fiequntly 
quoted  by  LiTy  and  olhen,  «ad  with  the  onUcr 
mentioned  in  the  SnUnr  (ec.  64,  £7*  eomp.  de  Ltg. 
L  2.  {  3),  altboDj^  then  ia  not  «iiAdent  efidann 
to  jnitify  0*  in  pronoascing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Youw  CalTna  being  thna  at  the 
age  of  nxteen  bereft  of  faia  &thei^  devoted  himaelf 
to  study  with  ■nnlar  umI,  and  aafandttsd  to  n- 
traordinary  dladijinet  in  orier  that  the  wMe  of 
his  bodi^  attength  nddit  be  concentrated  npon  in- 
tellectnaf  pnrwcita.  (PBn.  IT.  ^.  xxzIt.  £0.)  Bnt 
thia  exceiMTe  applintion  leema  to  hare  enuebled 
and  exhausted  nil  consUtntioo,  for  he  diad  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  85tfa  or 
36th  year  fCic  BnriL  82,  ad  Fam.  xr.  21),  lear- 
iag  behind  nim  tweoty-oiM  orationi.  The  names 
of  fire  only  of  these  have  been  preaarred :  against 
Antina ;  against  Dnuos ;  for  Mesrius ;  for  C  Calo, 
the  pRMecutiim  s^amst  wlion  wis  oondncted  by 
AainfaM  PoUia ;  aiidM[Bi9stVatiBnU(Whowa8da- 
fcnded  \if  CSean.  This  hut,  which  wia  diridad 
into  sernal  ^iwta,  was  his  first  aSort  at  the  bar« 
and  was  ddmied  when  he  had  attanted  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  fteqnsntly  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendadoo  (e;.^ 
Dkl.  de  OraL  S4] ;  and  ftm  Seneca  (CWrwl  ISL 
19)  we  laan,  that  so  skilfally  were  the  dutgea 
derdoped,  so  energedcally  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  efiect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  ^eadinf^ 
snd  pasuonately  enbumed,  "  Rogo  ym,  jndices 
num,  si  iste  disertos  est,  ideo  me  damari  oporteatP" 
The  i&eonflidenhlB  fragmenta  which  have  been 
preaored  of  the  above  qieedies  are  not  of  such  a 
deseiiption  as  to  enable  us  to  fbnn  any  eetiniate  of 
the  powers  of  Odvus ;  but  we  gather  fmn  the  tee- 
tinony  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  anid  the  author  of  the 
diilone  on  the  dedina  of  eloqiunes,  that  hia  cmoo- 
pmilwiii  wne  oucAiUy  moulded  aftw  the  models 
of  the  Atdc  aehod,  and  were  remariuUe  for  the 
aecuraey,  tict,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
^yed,  but  were  so  dabontely  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freohsess ;  and 
thus,  while  they  vara  listened  to  with  delight  and 

ntively  dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic.a(f/bs(.XT.21i  QnintiL  z.  1.  gill. 
Z.2.  §25,xh.  10.  §11.;  iNULibOrat  17,21.25; 
Senec  Cbafrm.  I.  c) 

As  a  poet,  be  was  the  author  tS  many  short  fii- 
gitive  pieces,  whidi,  althou^  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tm  <haiicter  ijoea)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
■tin  ban  the  stamp  of  high  genios—of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tendenees,  e^ecially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  hare  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullns,  Piopertins,  and  Ovid 
—and  of  fierce  lampoons  Uitmm  tpi^tmiauiia) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  ueir  satdlites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemoisted  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  raiti- 
cssms  of  Pliny  {Ep.  L  16)  and  Aulus  Oellins  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poenu  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter 
■ioBt  of  Catiillas  with  iriiich  they  are  so  often 
dMwdt  wan  fldl  of  wit  and  gnms  bnt  won  noTM^ 
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tkelsH  marited  by  a  certain  liarshness  itf  expression 
and  rendfication  which  offended  the  bstidious  eui 
of  those  haUtui^  to  the  unbroken  Imiinthnnss  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  tm- 
donbtadly  much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
oontnnptuoQs  sneer  {Sat.  i  10.  16)  was  probab^ 
in  soniB  degree  pompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  ania 
indifectly  aAnowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  Uteir  rem  ments,  we  must 
depend  entirely  up<»  the  judgmeot  of  othei*,  for 
the  scn^  tnuismittad  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  ns  to  fonn  any  (^nion  for  onndves.  Wo 
hear  of  an  Epitkabmitm  (Priadin,  t.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.EnU);  rf  an /as  in  hanmatar  trw  (Serr.  oi 
Virg,  Ed.  vi.  47,  riii  4);  and  of  a  HippamaeleML 
praeoonunN,  lereOed  against  the  notwiaus  Hcnno- 
nnee  TigeUins  (Si^L  Ctaq.  od  Hor.  I  8.  3 ; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  rii.  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  nsmss  of  his  peoee  an  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
a.  14.  8  9,  iv.  27. 1  3,  V.  8 ;  CatnlL  xcvi ;  Pro- 
pert  iL  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89 }  Ot.  Am.  iiL  9.  61 ; 
Senec  OMiroe.Lc;  Suebm.yW.  Com.  49,  7S.) 

Cains  vras  ronaricable  fi>r  the  shortness  (rf  his 
Btatarei,  and  hoico  tite  vehnnent  action  in  which 
1m  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
beodwS)  and  rashing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  ^ponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
whh  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
OTSB  his  friend  Catulhis  has  not  been  able  to  nsist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  9ala- 
nitinm  disertam*"  "  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb." 
(CatalL  liv.;  Senee.  Omlnn.  Ue.) 

With  regard  to  his  nana,  he  ia  usually  styled 
C  Licinius  Cains;  hot  we  find  him  called  by 
Cioero  {ai  Q.  Fr.  iL  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  filler;  and  benee  his  full  deugnation 
wouU  be  that  iriuch  ««  haTO  plaoad  at  ue  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  ccn^ete  aeeoant  of  Iiidniua  CbItiib  is 
given  in  the  assay  of  Wocbert  **De  C  Licinio 
Colvo  poeta"  (Jhyw.  Poet.  Latiiu  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digmuons  that  it  is  not  very 
leadaUe,  See  also  Leresque  de  Buiigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Aeadamy  of  Insoriptiims  and  Belles 
Lettrea.  vol  zxxL  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODCRUS.  [Atheko- 

DORUS,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECrUUS  METELLUS, 
oonBul  a  c,  142.  [MirsLLUf).] 

CALVUS.  CN.  CORN'EUUS  SCIPIO, 
oonnl,  &  G.  222.  [SdPui.] 

CAliYBE  (Ka\M)t),  two  mythical  pmonages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Launedcoi 
became  the  fiither  of  Bucolion  (Hom.  vL  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  otW  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Viig.  Aen.  vii  419.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LYCE  (KoA^),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  nothor 
of  Endymion  (ApoUod.  i  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  seccaid 
a  daughter  of  Hecatoa  and  mother  td  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hi^in.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  it 
mentioned  by  ApoUodonis  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Dumas ;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  compt.  [L.  S.J 

CA'LYDON  {KcAvMf),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Epicaate  and  Prutogeneis.  He  was 
regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apdiod.  L  7.g  7 ;  Steph.^*.e. )  [L& [ 

CALYDONIUS  (KahHMnan),  a  mname  ef 
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Uionynia,  whoie  image  wu  ouried  &om  Caljden 
to  Patraa  (IW  viL  31.  S  1)>  of  Mekager, 
the  hem  in  the  Ohrdonnu  liiinL  (Ov.  Met  tuL 
231.)  [L.  a] 

CALTNTHUa  (lEiUiweof),  m  ttMnaiy  of  uit- 
eertiin  comttiy,  contemptsazr  with  Onatu,  b.  c. 
46&-448.  (IW  X.  IS.  §  5.)  tW.L] 

CALYPSO  (KaAi4*().  Under  thii  name  m 
find  in  Hedod  (Heog.  359)  a  dao^ter  of  Oceuna 
and  Thetia,  and  in  ApoUedoma  (i.  2.  g  7}  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nemu,  iHiik  the  Honaic  CUjpao  ia  de- 
■ribednt  daughter  of  AtlHL  {Od.L£0.)  Ilia 
lut  CalTpao  waa  ■  ujni^  inhaUtiiig  the  lahud  of 
Oflygia,  on  the  cooat  M  whkh  Odyiiena  waa  thrown 
when  he  traa  ahipwre^ed.  Caljpao  loved  the  un- 
fbrtunate  hero,  and  promiaad  hbn  eternal  yonth 
and  immortali^  if  he  woold  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  iahnd  for  aereayeara,  until  at 
length  ahe  «*a  obligad  In'  the  goda  to  allow  him 
to  contbse  bia  jtmtoBr  Bonemrda.  {Od.  r.  28, 
Ac.,  TiL  254,  Slc)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  ANDR0NI'CU3CA»«f»«'»^» 
K^umutfs),  a  relatire  of  the  empoor  Monud  Com- 
nennB  (a.  d.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  hm 
with  the  title  of  Salaatna,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  office!  of  praefect  of  dtj  and  praefect  of 
the  0iy^  i.  e.  pnwiectai  vigilnm,  or  pratfEect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camatema  i>  laid  to  hare  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerfhl  meaker. 
He  ii  the  anthor  of  urenl  theoli^ieo-puemical 
woriu,  an  extiact  from  one  of  which  la  all  that  haa 
appeared  in  print  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Arri^^Mc^  a  dialt^M  againat  the 
latina.  A  p«»tion  of  thia  work  which  lelaiea  to  the 
Procemo  ^'ndu  Siuieti,  waa  aubeeqnently  refilled  by 
J.  Veccua,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
an  printed  in  L.  Alktina'  Orateia  Orlkodo*.  ii. 
p.  387,  &e.  Hie  other  woAa  m  atUl  extant  in 
MS.  ADdronicna  Camatema  wii  the  fiither  of 
Joannes  Dncas,  to  whnn  Eastathiu  dedicated  hia 
oommentar;  on  Dionyaioa  Periegetea.  (CarN  HitL 
i.  PL  675,  with  yHaxUxik^  AfpmL  p.  24; 
Fatmc  BihL  Qtmc.  xi  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (Wm|«  Ko^ 
riipdt),  patriarch  of  Conatantinoi^e  from  a.  D.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  fbur  iambic  lioee  in  {niae  of 
faim,  whidi  were  written  by  Ephraemns,  and  are 

?rinted  in  Leo  Allatioa,  L«  Oxuniw,  Ac.  (i.  p. 
24.)'  Nicdaoa  Comntnna  IPratmA.  Myitag.  p. 
261)  mention*  an  otatioa  of  faia  m  honiade,  and 
anouer,  on  the  maniage  trf  Conwtnni,  ia  printed 
in  Freher'a  Jm  Graeam  (ir.  p.  286).  An  epiitle 
of  J.  Camatema  addieaaed  to  Innocent  III.  ia 
printed  in  a  Latin  tranalation  among  the  kttera  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  thia 
letter  Camateraa  eipniiaea  hia  wimder  at  the  Ro- 
man chwdi  attmwing  the  thle  of  the  aafwraaf 
ekmvk.  Among  the  other  worka  of  hia  which  are 
atiQ  extant  in  MS.  there  is  aa  iambic  pofsn  in- 
acribed  to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenns,  and  en- 
titled nfi  ^uSuunS  M^Aov  Kol  t£i>  HMmi  dawxai 
TMyJrodfM*^  (CaTe,/ftft.jUI.L  p.  693;  Fabric. 
£iU.Gra<a  if.  p.l54,Ao.,xi.p.279,&c)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAUUS  (KiyiCBAiw).  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Oanla  b^um  they  inTaded  Oteeoe  in  B.  c. 
379.  The  harbariana  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  foroea  had 
increased  to  such  on  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  ormiea,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethritts,  Brennns,  and  Bolgios ;  and  Canbonlea 
una  longer  heard  of.  (PUa.  z.  19.  §4.)  [L.&] 


CAMBY'LUS  (KtyifvXes),  comnunder  of 
Cretan*  engi^ed  in  the  eerrioe  of  Antiochns  III. 
in  B.  c.  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entmated  with 
the  protection  of  a  fnt  near  the  aenptdia  9t  Sardia 
during  the  war  a^inat  Acharaa,  the  aoa  of  Andro- 
madnu.  He  allowed  hinndf  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treaeheroos  plan  far  ddirering  up  Achsens  to  An- 
tiochns, by  BoHs,  who  received  a  large  amn  of 
money  from  Soailuii^  tbe  agmt  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  aaoisting  Aehaeos  to  eacq>e.  Bat  the 
mon^  was  divided  between  Bolia  and  Cambylna, 
and  inatead  of  aattiog  Achaeoa  ftee,  they 
nicated  the  plan  to  Anliodnii,  who  agafai  rewarded 
them  richly  for  dehveiing  Adtaeus  np  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  1 7-23 ;  camp.  Acauus.)   [L.  &] 

CAMBY'SES  (KatOfnis).  I.  The  btber  of 
Cyms  the  Great,  acnnding  to  Herodotna  and  Xe- 
noplion,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (i.  107X  that 
Aatyagea,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  re&ained 
from  marrying  his  danghter  Mandane  to  a  Made, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  imambitioQS  temper.  (Comp.  JnsL 
14.)  The&thwofCambysMia^called 'Cyraa* 
by  Herodotna  (i  111).  In  so  riiefanical  a  paasaga 
as  tbe  qiaedi  Of  Xetxea  (Herod.  viL  11)  wemnat 
not  look  for  exact  aecoracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xfr 
ncphon  (C^irop.  i  2)  calls  Cambysea  tbe  kmg  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  ^eoks  of  him  (Qrnip. 
viii.  6)  OS  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, B.  c.  688.  Bat  we  cannet  of  conrae  reat  mnch 
on  tha  itatwBiBto  in  a  roaanca.  The  aacoant  of 
Ctesiae  di%is  firam  the  above.  [AaiTAoaa.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyms  the  Great,  by  Amytia  accord- 
ing to  Cterios,  by  Caasandane  according  to  H<»- 
dotus,  who  seta  aside  u  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetii,  tbe  dan^ter  of 
AprieB,  for  his  mother.  This  nme  Nitetm  appcata 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  veiy 
coudatent  wiA  dtrooology,  aa  tbe  eoncnbine  it 
Cambyaea ;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  detection  ot  the 
&and  of  Amoais  in  snbstitvting  her  fiff  his  own 
daughter,  wbtoa  Cambysea  had  demanded  for  bia 
aerMio,  waa  the  canae  of  the  invaumi  of  Egypt  by 
tbe  latter  in  the  fifkh  year  of  bia  reign,  b.  c.  526. 
There  ia,  bowevw,  no  oecaaion  to  look  for  any 
oUm  motive  than  the  aame  ambition  whieh  would 
have  led  Cyma  to  tbe  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conqaered 
by  Nebochadneasa^  seemo  to  have  fonned  a  po^ 
tioi  of  the  fiabyloiiian  em^ia.  (See  Jam.  aiiL 
xlvi.;  Eadbxxiz. — ^xzxu.;  Newtoo,  Oalif  Ao- 
sikeiM,  voLi.  p.  357,  Ac;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77-)  In 
nis  invanon  of  the  crantiy,  Cambyses  ia  aakl  by 
Herodotna  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanea,  a  Greek 
of  Halicamaasus,  who  bad  fled  bam  tiie  aervice  of 
Amaais ;  and,  by  bis  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained tiia  Bsaistance  of  an  Anbian  chieftain,  and 
thus  aaeond  a  aafe  passage  thnmgh  tbe  deaert,and 
a  supply  of  wata  for  fails  oimy.  Before  tbe  in- 
vading fime  reached  Egypt,  Amaais  died  and  waa 
BOcce^ed  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitas 
by  Herodotoa,  and  Amyrtaeas  by  Cteoiaa.  Ac- 
cording to  Cteaiaa,  the  cooqneat  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  tbrougfa  the  treachery  t^CoaAa- 
phana,  one  of  tbe  fr  vootito  evnncbs  «  Uie  Egyp- 
tian Ung,  who  pat  Cambyses  in  poaaeasim  of  the 
panes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mentwn  eitbs 
of  thia  intrigoe,  or  of  the  aingular  stratagem  by 
which  Pidyaenna  says  (vii.  9),  that  Paloaiam  waa 
taken  amoat  wilhont  nuitaBae.   Ha  ttOa  vtf 
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Imram,  thit  ■  rin^  Inttk,  b  wbkb  tha  Fsniaiu 
wen  TktMWU,  deodad  the  &te  of  Egjpl ;  and, 
though  MmM  of  the  conqneied  h«ld  ont  for  a  while 
in  Memphis,  ther  wen  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  nilxaitted  to  Camby aea. 
Be  receiTed  alao  the  voluntaiy  nifamiuion  of  the 
Onek  citiea,  CTiene  and  Baica  [aee  p.  477,  b.], 
wtA  of  ^  neipiboniing  IdbTin  tribei,  and  pro- 
jeeted  fi«ah  enedftuma  agunat  the  Aefthiopiana, 
who  wen  called  the  "  Img^ltred,"  and  abo  i^ainat 
Carthage  and  the  Ammoniasi.  Having  wt  «at  on 
hia  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  waa  compelled  hj  want 
of  proTinont  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  lent 

rnat  the  Ammoniaas  periabed  in  the  nndi;  and 
attack  on  CaithanMl  to  the  gmmd  in  oome- 
^MDce  of  the  nfiuu  of  the  Phoenieiana  to  act 
againat  thdr  colony.  Yet  their  Tery  refiual  lerrea 
10  ihew  what  is  indeed  of  itaelf  mfB^ently  obTioni, 
how  importut  the  expedition  would  bare  been  in 
a  oommercUl  point  of  view,  while  that  againat  the 
Aauttoniana,  had  it  niccMded,  would  probably 
haTe  opened  to  the  Peraana  the  carann-trade  of 
the  deaert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iiL  1-26;  Ctea.  P«n.  9; 
Just  i.  9;  eomp.  Heeren's  A/rieam  NtOtom,  toI.  i. 
A.  6.) 

Cambyaea  qipean  to  bare  ruled  Cgypt  with  a 
atam  ud  atraiig  band;  and  to  bin  poEbapa  we 
nay  beat  refer  th«  pradietkn  of  buib:  '^Tbe 
EgTptiana  will  I  gin  orer  into  the  hand  of  a  duel 
lord"  (Ib.  xix.  4 ;  eee  Vitringa,  ad  loe.);  and  it  i> 
poanble  that  hia  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  inanlts  offisred  by  him  to  their  national 
religion^  may  hare  canaed  arane  ex^geiation  in 
Ae  accoanU  of  hia  madnew,  which,  in  fiKt,  the 
Egyptiana  aaerflMd  to  bia  imi^ety.  But,  allowinff 
for  aome  oyer-tUtement,  it  does  ^ipear  that  he  had 
been  anbject  from  bia  birth  to  epilqttic  fita  (Herod, 
in.  83) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  nhyiical  tendency 
to  inaanity  thus  created,  the  huiita  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  hare  foMend  in  bhn  a  c^iidoua 
aadPwiU  and  a  nolenea  of  temper  bordnng  upon 
fremy.  He  had  long  aet  the  lawa  of  "Pwm  at 
defiance  by  mairying  bis  nsters,  one  of  whom  be 
is  said  to  hare  murdered  in  a  fit  of  paaaion  bewise 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smudia,  whom  he  had 
canaed  to  be  slain.  Of  the  de«tb  of  this  ^MiDce, 
and  of  the  cTents  that  followed  upon  it,  diArent 
aocounu  are  giren  by  Herodotna  and  Cteaiaa.  The 
fiumer  relate*  that  Cambysea,  alanned  1^  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
BOit  a  oonfidentiBl  minister  named  Piuaspes  to 
Snaa  with  orders  to  pat  bim  to  death.  Aftowaida, 
a  ICagian,  who  bon  the  ■ua  name  aa  the  deeeaaed 
prince  and  greathr  naonblod  him  in  ^ipearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circunutancea  to  peraonate 
bim  and  aet  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [SiiKaDu], 
and  Cambysea,  while  marching  throi^  Syria 
againat  this  pretender,  died  at  a  fuace  named  Ecba- 
tana  vt  an  accidental  wonnd  in  the  thigh,  &  c  521, 
Aeeoiding  to  Cteriaa,  the  name  of  Ung^  mur- 
dered bntbw  waa  Tanyozaicea,  and  a  bla^am 
named  Spbendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  rcTolL  After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyaes,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
made  Sphendadates  personate  lum.  The  fraud 
ancceeded  at  first,  frton  the  woideifid  Ukeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  nnidcnd  pcinee ;  at 
length,  howenr,  Amytis  diaeorered  it,  ud  died  of 
pmaon,  wbieb  she  had  Tdnntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
ing corses  on  Canbyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
ef  u  accidtttal  wcnnd  in  the  tUpi,  and  ^huda- 


datea  ecaitinaed  to  aiqiport  the  ehamnttr  itf  Tuy- 
oxaroes,  and  matetained  himaelf  tot  aome  tine  on 

the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-38,  61-€6;  Ctea.i>«n. 
10-12;  Diod.  de  VirL  d  VO.  p.  556,  ed. 
Weaa. ;  Strab.  x  p.  473,  xrii  pp.  805,  816 ;  Just. 
L  9.)  Herodotus  aays  (iii.  89),  that  the  Peraians 
alwaya  spoke  of  Cambysea  by  the  name  of  Swnir^jy 
in  mnembnnce  of  his  tyranny.  [£.  E.] 

,  CAMEIRUS  (KdiMvor),  a  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cyd^pe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helioa.  The  town 
irf  Caraeiroa,  in  Rhodea,  ia  aaid  to  ban  derived  ita 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii.  135, 
with  the  SchoL;  EuaUth.  od/foai.  p.  315.)  [L.S.] 

CAME'IflUS,  one  of  the  physidana  of  Augns- 
tuB,  who  appeals  to  bare  lived  after  Artorios,  and 
to  bare  been  anceeeded  by  Antoniua  Musa.  Pliny 
in  nther  u  obaenn  passage  {H.  N.  xix.  38),  t^ 
Ba,  that  he  would  not  aUow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  bia  ilbeaaes,  from  tiie  use  of  which 
plant  aftemida,  at  the  recommendation  t4  Anto- 
niua Mnaa,  he  derived  much  benefit  [W.  A.  G.] 

CAME'NAE,  not  Camoenae,  were  Roman  diri- 
nitiea  iriwie  name  is  connected  vritb  oarmm  (u 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  foima 
Qmunaet  QuvuHoe,  and  OafV¥mti$.  The  C^nse- 
Mos  were  aocordiiu;Iy  |«ophetie  nynph^  and  Hwv 
bekmged  to  the  reJjgion  of  aneiant  Italy,  ahbotnh 
later  tnditifflu  represent  than  as  baring  been  ni- 
trodnced  into  Italy  fitnn  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  wen  Antovorta  and  Postvotta.  [Ant>- 
roKTA.]  The  third  vras  Caimenta  or  Cannentis, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  tiie  foot  of  the  Cavitoline  bill,  and  altan  near 
the  porU  Cannentalk  Re^Mcting  the  festival 
celebntad  in  her  hononr,  aee  Diet.  i^Ant.  «.  «l 
CarmMtaSa,  The  traditiona  vhidi  earned  a 
Qreek  wigin  to  her  worship  at  Rooie,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicoatnto,  and  that 
waa  cafled  Caimentia  frqm  her  prophetic  poweta, 
(Serr.  ad  Jem.  viii.  51,  836 ;  Ditmys.  L  15,  32.) 
Aecordiw  to  these  traditions  she  waa  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  ArcadiBa,  Homes,  and  after 
baring  endearonred  to  peniMde  her  son  to  kill 
Hennea,  ahe  fled  with  nun  to  Italy,  when  she 
gave  (Hades  to  the  people  and  to  Hencles.  She 
was  put  to  death  byheraonattheageofllO 
yean,  and  then  obtwied  divine  faonoui.  (Dionys, 
L  31,  &c)  Hyginoa  (Fab.  277)  further  nlatea, 
that  she  uanged  the  fifteen  charactera  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introdnoed  into  Latimn, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  firartb  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  A^eria  or  Egeisa.  [Anaau.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  tine  tt  Uritu  Andnmicaa, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  (Hartnng, 
Di6  Rdig.  d.  Kim.  il  p.  198,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  ('Iwlmif  ILa^ 
ruira),  eabudesios,  or  bearer  of  the  cioder,  to  the 
ardiUsliop  of  TheMalonica,  vraa  an  eye-witness  of 
the  c^tan  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  B.  904 
A.  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  dares,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Oredc  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  n amber 
of  captives.  Among  iheae  woe  Camcmata  and 
aerenl  of  his  fiuqjly,  who  would  hare  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Araba,  bad  not  Cameniata  aared  hia 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victon  a  ^ot  when 
the  inhabitaats  had  boned  part  of  thor  riches. 
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The  Anbi,  hnrerer,  did  not  rMtora  him  to  libotj, 
but  canied  him  to  Taiwu  in  Cilicia  fin-  the  pmpOM 
•f  omhMging  Urn  Ibr  Anb  priaonen  who  had 
been  taken  l^thoOtednL  At  Tonoa,  Cameniota 
VTOte  s  deacription  of  tlie  capton  of  Theaialoniea, 
entitled  'Iwrfrrav  K\tpuaS  koI  KovtovKKtwlm  rov 

whiefa  ii  commonly  called  by  ita  Lotin  title  **  De 
Ezddio  TheaaalomcenaL"  It  ia  divided  into  ae- 
Tentywe  chaptora,  and  ia  aa  {mpoMat  far  the 
phumr  of  Thcaaalntica  by  the  Anuw  H  the  work 
of  Joumea  Anunoata  for  the  nek  of  the  aame  town 
by  the  Tnriu  m  USO.  The  Greek  text  of  thia 
elq[Bnt  woifc  waa  flnt  pnbliahed,  with  a  I«tb 
translation,  by  L©o  AUatiiu  in  hit  j^/i^jcro,  16£3- 
1668,  where  it  it  diTided  into  fbr^fire  lectiona. 
The  aeeond  tdition  ia  br  CombafiniiB,  pab- 
lidied  it  widi  an  iMWroa  Latm  tnoiala^  in  hia 
"  Hiatoriae  Bynotniae  Seriptorea  poet  Theopha- 
noa,"  Para,  I68£,  foU  whtcb  fonu  part  of  the 
Pari^an  "  Coipoa  Script.  Hiat  Bynuit"  Combe- 
fiafna  divided  it  into  aeTen^-nino  chwtera.  The 
third  and  hut  edition,  in  the  Bonn  CoUection,  waa 
pnMidted  1^  Em.  Bekker  to^etba  with  Theophanea 
(coBtinoatiu),  Synmi  H^iitw,  and  Oeoi;^iia  Mo- 
nicbaa,Bonn,18S8,8TO.  {Ftixk.  BiU.  Grate. -ru. 
p.  683 ;  Haoddna,  De  Ser^  HitL  ByranL  p.  40S, 
&C.;  ^e'AWi*  of  loannea  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  <dd  patrician 
fiunily  of  the  Snlpicia  gen%  which  profaaUy  deriTed 
ita  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameiia  or  Ca- 
merinm,  in  Latittm.  The  Cameiini  freqamtly  held 
the  highest  offices  in  tiie  atate  in  the  eariytimeo  of 
the  icpoblic ;  bnt  after  b.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Snlpi- 
ciua  Camerinna  Rafiia  waa  consol,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  Mia  fiw  opwuda  of  4iD0  yean,  till  Q. 
Solpieiaa  Oameiiniia  obtained  the  oonanlahip  in 

A,  D.  9.  The  family  waa  nekoned  me  of  the 
noUeat  in  Rome  in  the  aariy  tSnaa  «f  tho  «^n. 
(Jar.  Tii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  Sna.SuLriciusP.r.CAifniinTaConinn'us, 
eontai  b.  c.  500  with  H'.  Tnllina  Longna  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  icpnUie.  Liry  anya,  that  no- 
thing memotablo  took  i^aee  in  that  year,  bnt 
Dionyoini  tpeakn  of  a  (brmidaUe  conapiracy  to  re- 
stora  the  Tarqnina  which  waa  detected  and  cnuhed 
by  CamMiniia.  After  the  death  of  bit  colleagne, 
Camerinna  hdd  the  emitaUiIp  akoa.  Diaoyiiiia 
pnU  a  apeodi  into  the  Bonth  (rf  Canurinaa  reqtaet- 
ing  a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  I«tina  in B.a 
496.  (Lit.  ii.  19 ;  Dionya.  t.  £2, 55,  67,  vi.  90} 
Cic.  Bnt.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  SuL?ici08  Cahxrinub  CoRNOTDa,  conaol 

B.  C.  490  with  ^LarduaFlaToa.  Hewaaafter- 
waida  one  ffif  tiu  embaaaj'  >ant  to  intercede  with 
Conokous  wtma  the  bMar  waa  advancing  againat 
Rmne.  (IHonya.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

8.  San.  ScLPiciDS  Sen.  p.  Su.  n.  CAHXRnnn 
CofiNUTDd,  conaul  b.  c.  46 1,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  waa  bnmght  forward  a  aeoond  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  bwa.  (Ltr.  iiL  10;  Dionya.  z.  I; 
Uiod.  xi.  84;  PUb.  H.Hf.  iL  87.)  Thii  Uw, 
howerei;  waa  aacaaaafaHy  lamattd  by  the  patri- 
dana ;  bnt  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambaaaadora  into  Greece  to  coUoet  u»- 
fiirmation  re^Mcting  the  lawa  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinna  waa  ont  of  tbeir  nnmber,  accudii^ 
to  Dion^Biu  (x.  52),  thongh  Livy  calls  bim  (iii. 
81)  Poblius.  The  ambaMsdora  remained  tORO 
ynan  in  Oraecot  and  on  their  retain  Ser.  Camerinna 
WM  anpoiBted  ft  anbar  of  the  deeanvimte  in  B.C. 


451.  (Uv.  iiL  83 :  Diooya.  z.  56.)  In  B.  c.  446 
be  commanded  the  cavalry  nnder  the  eonsnla  T. 
QaiBettBa  G^toUnna  and  Agrippa  Fuins  Uednl- 
luma  in  the  ^leat  battle  Mainst  the  Vda  and 
Aeqni  fmwht  m  that  jmi.  {Lkw.  a.  70.) 

4.  P.  SULPKIDS  CAMUIRmk  (Ut.  ffl,  SI.) 
See  No.  S. 

5.  Q,  SoLFiciufl  Ser.  f.  Sbb.  n.  CAMBBiHira 
^CoBNUTUat  waa  or  grandson  of  No.  S,  eonaakr 

tribBBe  in  &  a  402  ud  ^ain  In  898L  (Ltv.  T.  8, 
U|  IKod.  BIT.  38, 82.) 

6.  Sbb,  Sulpiciub  Q.  p.  Ser.  k.  CAHsniinn^ 
aon  of  No.  &,  conaol  b.  c.  39S(  and  mHilaty  to^mio 
in  S91,  in  tho  latter  whi^  yeora  he  coodncted 
the  war  againat  the  Solnnatea,  and  carried  off  a 
great  qnanti^  of  booty  feom  their  tenitM?.  (Liv. 
v.29,S3;  Diod.xiT.S8,I070  He  wnt  ana 
the  thne  intenesea  in  B.C.  887.  (liv.  vi.  8.) 

7.  C.  Sdlpicids  Cambbinvs,  eonmlar  tribme 
in  blc  382,  and  oenaor  in  380  with  Sp.  Poatmnins 
R^illeoais  AUhbos.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
thia  year,  as  Camerinna  resigned  his  office  cn  the 
death  of  hia  ooUe^.  (Liv.  vi.  22;  Diod.  zt.41; 
Uv.  vi  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  ScLPicitJi  CAHBBiNua  Rupus,  «eiinl 
B.C  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  zvi  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sdlpkicb  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Cambmncb,  waa 
consol  in  A.  Di.  9^  tho  bittk-yew  cf  the  eBueror 
Veqaatan.  (8nal.ri^8;I1bi.  AAT.  T)i.48. 
a.  49.) 

10.  SuLPKaua  CAHBumnt  was  pmeoMql  t£ 
Africa  together  with  Po^Mniiu  Slvamia,  and  on 
their  letDm  to  Rome  in  a.  n.  89,  they  were  both  ae- 
cnsed  on  aooountof  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
batwaeaoqatttedbrtheempeiorNcto.  (Tac^m. 
ziii.  52.)  Soon  aftarwaida,  homre^  Nm  pit 
CaBUrina  and  hit  aon  to  deatht  awning  to  Dm 
Caa^na  (Iziii.  18X  for  no  other  reason  bnt  becaoie 
they  Twtnnd  to  make  use  of  the  aniname  Pytfaicna, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  fomily,  and  which 
Nero  churned  as  an  exdnsive  ^erogative  fat  him- 

It  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  r.  3),  that  they 
were  aecnsed  by  M.  Regulos. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contonponiy 
with  Ovid,  who  mng  of  the  capture  <A  Troy 
Hercules.  No  por^  of  this  lay  baa  been  pre- 
awed,  wn  do  we  find  any  allnaion  to  the  week  « 
ha  author  azocM  in  a  sin^  line  cf  the  ^tatka 
fioB  Pentoa.  Tbe  aai^ositua,  that  the  rariiHwi 
Thgm  BMDtioned  by  Apnleiua  (Je  OrUtogmfik. 
f  16)  {a  the  production  in  question,  aeema  to  rea 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Or.  t*.  Pomt.  iv. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  aa- 
aamed  name  of  a  ranaway  akva,  vhoaa  laal  name 
waa  afterwards  fbond  out  to  be  Oetn.  Ho  made 
hia  ^ipeannee  in  the  reign  Vitellina,  and  hii 
abject  aeona  to  have  been  to  iqwet  tho  govermnent 
of  Vitellins,  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  qcit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  aince  lived  concealed  in  Hiatiia,  because  be 
belonged  to  the  ftmily  of  the  Craari,  who  had  laiga 
poaaessiont  there.  He  succeeded  in  sssembliqg 
around  him  the  popolaco,  and  even  tome  soldien, 
who  were  mialed  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. Tho  pntendar,  however,  was  aetted  and 
bnmgihtbefen  Vitelliw;  and  when  hit  ml  origjn 
was  diaamiedf  he  was  exacBted  u  a  comman 
skve.  (Tac.  Auf.  iL  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMERS,  the  name  a  two  mythical  penonages 
in  VilgiL  (Jen.  x.  562,  zii.  224,  ftc^)  [U  S.] 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  kmg  M«t«biu  of  the 
Volsdan  town  of  PriTentnm.  When  her  ttihtir, 
expelled  by  his  mbjects,  came  ia  his  fli^t  to  the 
rirer  Amuenos,  be  tied  liis  in&nt  daa^ter,  whom 
he  had  fntioaalj  devoted  to  the  seniee  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hailed  it  acnMa  the  river.  Me 
himself  then  swim  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  he  finmd  his  child  nninjiued.  He 
to(A  her  with  him,  and  had  ber  suckled  hj  a 
mare.  He  brought  her  «p  in  pnra  mudenheod, 
and  ah*  became  ime  of  the  awift-fboted  semnti  tit 
JUas*,  SMOstomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tnmna  she  asristed 
the  ftrmer,  and  was  dun  bjr  Anms.  Disna 
avenged  hw  death  by  sending  Oi»s  to  kill  Aiuns, 
and  to  rescne  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg. 
yil  803,  xl  482,  ftb,  648,  Ac.  t  Hygio.  Foh. 
252.)  Serviu8(iKi^«M.si.54Saad&58)i«B»rics, 
she  was  called  Ouoiilla  becanse  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  aerriee  of  Diana,  ainoe  all  yonthfol 
Mwsteases  were  called  CsnuDae  l>y  the  Etmscant. 
That  there  wore  sndi  CamillBe  as  weO  as  CamiDi 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Diamons.  (ii.  21, 
dte.  t  Feet    e.  OmiOu.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLU8,aGdlieeldeC  [Bnim»,No.  17.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patridan  family  irf 
the  Pnria  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRius  CAuiLLtm,  was,  according  to 
Livy  (r.  1),  elected  cossnlar  trtbnne  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  405.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
^ght  eonsnbr  ttibimes,  a  umilwr  wbSA  does  not 
oecnr  anyii^ieie  else;  and  w«lmow  ftnn  nntaidi 
(CiDK.  2),  that  CamDhu  was  invested  with  the  een- 
Bonhip  bcAire  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  eircmnstanees  it  has  justly  been  infemd,  that 
the  flMMMdiip  of  CWillua  and  his  eoDeagne  Posta- 
miai  BiBst  be  assigned  to  the  year  a.  c.  40S,  and 
that  Livy,  b  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors,  (Conp.  Val. 
Hax.i.9.Sl<)  Therefore, wlttt is oomraody called 
the  BeeondftUrd,  &&,  consnhr  tribtmate  of  CamiUns, 
must  be  regarded  ss  the  first,  second,  ftc  The 
first  bdoQgs  to  c  401;  and  die  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  hSm  dnriiv  this  year  is,  t^t  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscani,  and,  not 
neetiqg  any  enemy  in  Uie  optai  field,  mvaged  the 
coontry.  His  second  consolar  tribunate  Ms  in  the 
year  b.  c,  398,  in  the  comae  of  which  be  acqaiied 
great  booty  at  CqienBt  and  as  the  consular  tribone* 
were  obliged  hj  a  deoee  of  the  senate  to  hty  dovm 
their  offlee  hefixe  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilina 
Fidenas  snd  ComiDos  were  sacoesdvely  i^ipmnted 
inteneges. 

In  &  &  896,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
a^HDst  tken^  and  ho  ^pofailod  P.  Cmieliua  Sdno 
his  naglster  eqidtom.  After  deflating  the  F»2i»- 
Gsns  and  Fidenates,  mid  taking  flieix  camp,  he 
marched  a^iainst  Veii,  and  sneceeded  in  ledudng 
the  town,  m  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
•eqoired  immense  booty,  and  hsd  the  statoe  of 
Jono  Rcf^na  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
np  in  ■  i^tedal  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
conseented  in  B.a  891,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
retnm  firan  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  dmiot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
B.  c  t94  ho  was  deeted  eouanlor  tribnw  for  die 
thifd time,  and rediwed dio  FUiMm.  TbestMy 
of  tbo  sfhoohnsster  who  attoDptBd  to  hetiqr  the 
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town  of  Faterii  to  Camillus,  behmgs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  ssnt  back 
to  his  foUow-citisens,  who  were  so  much  oSeeted 
by  the  jnidce  ot  the  Roman  geoeisl,  that  they  sn^ 
RndeiM  to  the  Romans,  (ur.  t.  37i  cemp.  VaL 
Max.  vi.  5.  S 1,  who  aUk  Cmilhis  eounl  ott  thit 
oocanon,  althw^  attmXitg  to  die  exBrsm  testi- 
mony of  PlntMO*  be  waa  botot  iavestM  widi  the 
eonmlship.) 

In  B.  c.  S91,  CamiDni  was  choam  intsnez  to 
take  the  soapices,  as  the  other  magiitrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  racing  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  soo.  In  thu  year  he  was  ae- 
ensed  hj  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfiur  disOibudon  of  the  boo^ 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeii^  that  his  condemnation  was 
unovndaUe^  ho  went  into  exfle,  pnying  to  dw 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wnmged,  his  nngrotenl  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  onidition  to  stsod  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  aboence  he  was  cMtdtsnned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  16,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  piayed  soon  came ;  {at  the  Qauls 
advanced  thion^  Etniria  towards  Roaae,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  c^tol,  was  tiktn 
die  batharioni,  and  Todsoed  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  liviug  in  exile  at  Ar- 
deo,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  cnriata,  and  wiiile  yet 
abeent  was  appointed  dictator  »  second  time,  a.  c. 
390.  He  mode  L.  Valerius  Potitns  bis  magister 
equitom,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  fbroea, 
(wiiiiting  pardy  of  fagitives  and  partly  of  dtose 
vrho  hod  survived  the  day  OB  the  AlBa,  and  BMidH 
ed  towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gaols  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  thcon  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  aduted  by  bis  foUow- 
dtisens  as  alter  Rmiulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  indined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  wen  peviiled 
upon  to  give  up  this  pUn,  and  then  laid 
down  his  dictirtonhtp. 

hk  a.0.  389  Camillns  was  made  intonx  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  pnipoee  of  electing  the  eonsoltr 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  nei^boar> 
ing  tribes  roee  against  Rome,  oouqur 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillas 
was  ^ain  appointed  dietatMr,  and  he  nade  C.  Sep- 
Tiiius  Ahaim  nis  tBtfpatet  equitoiB.  He  fint  de- 
feated tho  Volseiao%  and  took  thotr  camp ;  and  AiT' 
were  bow  compelled  to  rabmit  to  noaie  after  ■ 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequions  were  aho 
conquded  near  Bus,  and  their  cental  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutriun,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  msnner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  CamiUns  retuned 
to  Bomo  in  tiinniph. 

In  B.  c.  888  ConnDu  was  eleeted  eonsnbr  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  dedined 
the  dictatorship  wliich  was  ofleted  him,  be  defeated 
the  Antiates  md  Etruscans.  In  &  a  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  881  for  the 
rizth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  tiw 
reTolted  Volsdans  and  the  Piaawsdnes.  DnriBg 
the  war  against  the  Vobrians  L  FntiusHedullinns 
was  appointed  as  his  coOeaguSL  The  latter  diap- 
proved  of  the  omtiovs  tlowness  of  CamiUns,  aiM, 
without  his  coBsent,  he  kd  his  tnopa  uafaiit  the 
enemy,  who  1^  n  Umi  Aght  dnw  hUB  into  a 
perilous  rituation  and  put  bira  to  %ht.  But  Oa- 
mSBm  now  qipevod,  cMBpoPed  ue  fb^^ttfoo  to 
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■tend,  led  tham  hack,  to  battle,  and  gained  a  cinn- 
pleta  Tictocf.  Heranpoa  Cwnillni  leeeifed  orden 
to  nalu  war  upon  the  TbmiiIhii  Sat  luTing  lanat- 
ed  the  Vebdanet  nd,  notwitlntttdiiig  tbe  fenner 
fionduct  of  MedoUiniui,  CanuUtu  agab  duwe  Urn 
ai  his  colleagiM,  to  aSnd  him  an  opportniu^  of 
iri[Miig  off  hia  diignce.  Thia  gmeroaitr  and  mo- 
den  don  deieiTed  and  exdtod  genenl  admiimtion. 

In  B.  &  368,  when  tfao  patriciaiu  reaolred 
to  make  a  bet  effort  ^ainat  the  n^ationa  of  C. 
Lidnhu  Stohs  the  senate  appointed  CanuQu,  a 
fiuthful  sni^orter  of  the  patruuna,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  dme.  His  nagiBter  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lios  Mamerdnna.  But  Canullos,  who  pnbaUj 
aaw  that  it  waa  h<melesa  to  resist  rot  fltraur  tin 
^fMfl'M^t  of  A»  plebeians,  rangned  the  effiea  nan 
after,  and  P.  Manlins  was  ^)point«d  in  Ua  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  a  c.  367,  when  a  fteih  war 
with  the  Oanls  Iwoke  ont,  Gamillus,  who  was  now 
neariy  eighty  years  cdd,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  ttia  fifth  tine.  His  magisler  equitom  was 
T.  Qainc^  Ponuaa.  He  gained  n  great  nctoiy, 
fat  whidi  he  was  rewarded  with  a  trwi^ih.  Two 
yean  latei;  b.  c  M5,  he  died  of  the  pl^ioe^  C*- 
miDoa  is  tfke  gnat  hen  his  time,  aad  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  nntil 
he  became  conmced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail  His  history,  as  tekted  m  Plutaidi  and 
Liry,  is  not  witbont  a  eooaidanbk  adaixtnie  of 
legendary  and  taaditiiinal  bhle»  aad  raqnina  a 
careful  crideal  silting.  (Pint,  OtmiUtu; 
Lit.  v.  10,  12,  14.  17.  l»,&c.,  31,  32,  46,  49-5fi, 
'n.  1-4,  6,  18,  dtc,  22,  Ac,  88,  42,  ml; 
Diod.  xiT.  93;  Enliop.  i20  ;  VaLMax.  ir.  1.  g2; 
OeOins,  xriL  21;  Cie.  pro  Dim.  S2,  ds  As  PM.  i. 
fl,  TWetit  LS7. Anod.  |m>  &a»r. 
p.  80,  od.  OtellL) 

2.  Sr.  Foaioa  Camillos,  a  sob  of  No.  I. 
'Wiwn  the  pnetorship  was  institated  in  b.  a  367, 
CaaiUns  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  fint  in- 
vested  withft.  (Ut.  vil  1;  Said,  s^k  Ilfatnifi.) 

8.  L.  Fnuua  H.  f.  CAMiutia,  a  sui  of  1. 
In  B.  c.  360,  when  ona  of  the  consols  was  ill,  and 
the  otha,  PopiUina  Laenai,  letoned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wonnd,  L.  Fnrins  Camillns 
was  appointed  dielator  to  hold  the  eomitia,  and  P. 
Com^ns  8ci]^o  became  his  magistet  eqaitom. 
Camilhia,  iika  waa  as  much  a  patriaan  in  hu  feel- 
inga  and  sentimenta  as  his  fauwr*  did  not  aooept 
the  names  of  any  plebeiani  who  oAred  themselrea 
as  candidates  fix  the  eonaalship,  and  thna  caaaed 
the  coDsulahip  to  be  given  to  patricians  tmly.  The 
senate,  delisted  with  this,  exerted  all  itstaflnence 
in  rainng  him  to  the  oonsulsiup  in  a  c.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appina  danditia  Ciaasas  as  his 
n^league,  who  homver  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Oallio  war.  Camillus.  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  txtra  aoiisak 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  et^t  otlien  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinariua,  whom  he  sent 
to  pioteet  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Ledum. 
Camillus  roated  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
triet,  and  oompelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  .^u- 
Ua.  This  battle  Minst  the  Gaals  is  fiuouma  in 
RoBsan  stoiy  fw  ue  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rina  Comu  with  a  bold  and  iweeamptaons  QaoL 
After  the  battle,  Camillas  honoured  the  gallantly 
«if  Valerina  with  a  ffvaent  (tf  ten  oxen  a&d  a  gtdden 


crown.  Camillns  then  j^ed  the  praetor  Pinarias 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
aonnnplisbed  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  nL  24-36 ;  Cie.  A  12 ; 
OelLiz.  11.) 

4.  L.FinuDs3p.p.H.N.CA]nLLOs,aonof  N«k 
2,  ooDsnl  in  a  a  S38,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
bartinea,  and  took  their  town  Tibnr.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  anhjagadon  of  lAtiam ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triomph,  and  eqoee- 
tiian  statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillns  further  disdu- 
gnisbed  himsdf  by  advisiiig  his  conntiymen  to 
treat  the  Udna  with  nuldness.  In  a  c.  328  be 
was  elected  eoaanl  a  seooad  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaen.  In  this  year  war  was 
deehued  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillas  ob- 
tained Samninm  for  his  proTinee;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illoBss,  and  vras  ordered  tonooiinato  L.  Paniias 
Cursor  dictator  to  omitinae  the  war.  (liv.  via.  18, 
16,  &c.,  29;  PUn.  H.  N.  xznii.  8.) 

6.  M.  FuRiUB  Camuxus,  consul  in  a.  o.  8  (FasL 
Cap,),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  Uie  reign  of  Tibe- 
rias, defeated  in  A.  a  17,  the  Numidian  Tac&iinas, 
together  vith  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Maoietaniana.  It  is  ex^casly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  sevenl  oentmic^  M  was  the  fint  adw 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Fton  OamillL 
The  senate,  with  the  ooosent  oS  Tiberius,  honoared 
him  with  the  inugnia  of  a  tiinm^  a  disdnction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enioy  wi^  invpnni^  «n 
acGonnt  of  his  "■■"■g  caaiaelB.  (ue.  Am. 
ii.  52,  iil  20.) 

6.  U.  FuBjus  Cakilldb,  somamed  ScuBom- 
ANUs  was  consul  in  the  ieif|a  of  Tiboios,  A.  a 
32,  togethn  with  Co.  Domittus.  At  the  bqcin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dahnatia,  and  revdted  with  hia  legiona,  probaUy 
inthetMpeofnisiif  hinuelfto  theihiDM.  Birt 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insuirecdon,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  udle 
and  died  in  a.  a  53,  eithot  of  an  iUness,  or,  ss 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poisoa  (Tac  Amm. 
TL  1,  zii.  52.  Hid.  I  89.  ii.  75 ;  Soet  Ciamd,  13.) 

7.  Fdmus  Cahilliw,  likewise  samamed  Scbj- 
BONiANua,  waa  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
dao^oi,  togeUur  with  hia  mother  Jania,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  Claa^iia  waa  to  die.  (Tac.  j4mi.  xii.  52. 
Hid.  ii.  75.)  (L.  8.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  pard- 
cnlar  fiiend  of  Cieero,  who  had  a  hif^  opiniim  of 
his  woddlv  pradeoee  aad  judgment,  and  often 
oonsuHed  him  an  matters  bosbess  and  law. 
At  Cicerols  t^le  he  waa  a  freqnnit  gnest,  nod  was 
rwnaritahle  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extiwne  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  oftm  ocean  in  the 
tetters  of  Ciceso  {odAU.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xL  16, 23. 
xiii.  6,  33,  (M^  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  6, 14),  from  one 
lA  whid  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  CamiUuB 
was  consulted  by  (Sono  v^aa  a  matter  connected 
with  Hia  jut  praeditdorvtm^  which  was  a  braDch  of 
the  revenue  htw  of  Home,  and  vras  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  q>eciBlly  devoted  them- 
sdvea  to  its  study,  IDkt.  t/AuL  a  a  Anss.)[J.T.Q.l 

CAMI'SSAE^  a  Canan,  fother  of  Datanea, 
waa  high  in  &vonr  with  Artaxerxea  IL(Mncinon), 
by  whom  he  was  made  ^atz^P  of  &  pert  of  CUicia 
botdering  on  Ci^adoda.   Ha  iUI  in  tiu  war  of 
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Artunzes  againtt  the  Cadiuii,  &  c  $85,  and  wu 
•aaeeded  in  hie  «8tn^y  by  hia  ion.  (Nep.ltet  1; 
comp.  DifxL  XT.  8,  10  j  Plot.  Ariae.  24.)   [B.  E.l 

CAMOENAE.  [Cahbhas.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  OM  of  tbe  kaden  of  the  Tnngri 
in  the  mr  of  Civflu  agiinrt  tbe  Ronans,  ia  A.  D. 
71.  (Tac  Wirt.  iT.  66.)  tI*S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jnrirt,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valena  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  >.  47),  and 
onas  by  P<nnpomus.  (Dig.  40,  tit  5,  i.  84.  §  t.) 
Ai  both  Valen*  and  Pomponina  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadziaa  and  Aatranmu  Pioa,  Campuna 
probaUy  flonritbed  abont  tbe  eoBnnowcment  itf 
the  Mcond  century.  Both  the  peaaages  qnolad 
from  him  relate  to  fidaeommiMt. 

A  Cocoeiua  Campanus,  to  whom  mm  addrcMed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperon  Seren»  and  Antoninna 
(Dig.  36,  dt  1,  1.  29],  miut  bave  been  of  later 
date,  thongh  he  ia  confounded  with  the  jnriat  by 
BeRnndna,  (M enag.  At/wen.  Jitr.  c  SB ;  Maian- 
ntia,  ad  30  Jdof,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Paacaate  {Oar/Kia-nt) 
by  Aetian,  and  Pacate  {tiattiirn)  \tj  Iiuciau,  of  La- 
risB,  the  fimmrite  eoncnlnDe  of  Alexander,  and  tha 
fint  with  whom  he  ia  moA.  to  lutTe  had  interaoniw. 
Apellea  being  commiasioned  by  Alezander  to  paint 
Campaape  naJked,  fell  in  lore  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  aa  a  preaent.  Accord- 
ing to  lome  ihe  waa  the  model  of  Apellea*  cele- 
biated  picture  of  the  Venut  Anadyouene,  but 
according  to  othera  PfaiTiw  waa  the  original  it  thia 
painting.  (Aelian,  T.  A  ziL  S4;  Hin.  H.  N. 
xzxT.  10.  a.  36.  §  12  ;  Locian,  /rh^.  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  ANADTonNB.) 

CAMPE  (Kt^Tii),  a  monater  which  waa  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  waa 
killed  by  Zena  when  he  wanted  the  aanatance  of 
the  Cyck>pa  a^inst  the  Titans.  (Apollod.i3L  g  1.) 
Diodoma  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  nonater  of  the  nme 
name,  whidi  waa  dain  by  INoimiu,  and  which 
Nonnus  {Dhajit.  xriii.  237,  &e.)  Identifies  with 
the  fimner.  [L.  S.] 

CAMlfRIUSi  a  ctouDon  B«^dier  of  the  tenth 
Iqjon,  iriio  waa  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
according  to  most  anthoridea  consulted  by  Tadtus. 
{Hid.  L  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.    [Canuk,  Q,  Guxiits.] 

CANACE  (KowUi)),  a  dai^ter  of  Aeolna  and 
Enante,  whence  she  is  called  Aedis  (Callim.  Hmau 
M  dir.  100),  who  had  aeveisl  diildm  Ij  PtNoidoii. 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  g  3,  Ac.)  She  antertauwd  on  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macaieaa,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  &ther ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herself  aa  well  as  Macareos, 
put  an  end  to  her  lifik  (Hygin.  F(A.  238,  242 ; 
OT./ftr.  11.)  [L.S.] 

CAlfACHUS  (Kib«x»)'  !•  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tist, abont  whooe  age  the  gieateat  uncntainty  long 
iperailed,  as  one  work  of  his  ia  mentiiHied  which 
most  hare  been  executed  befon  OL  75,  and  an- 
other 80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  aikl  indeed 
is.  impossible.  The  fitct  ia,  that  there  were  two 
ardsts  of  the  name  of  Canachua,  boUi  of  Si^on, 
and  probably  grand&ther  and  grandatm.  This  waa 
first  Boggested  by  Sehom  {U3>.  <L  Slid.  d.  OrietA, 
KSmdUr,  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  (Bpock 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  0.  Miiller,  and  Bockh.  The 
woik  which  mnat  hare  been  finished  &  a  480,  was 
a  coloasal  atatne  of  Apollo  Philenus  at  Miletus, 
this  itatue  Itaving  been  canied  to  Ecfaotana  by 
Xet»aafierhisdefeBtinaneG0,&a479.  Mai- 


ler (Ktint&ltM,  1821,  N.  16)  thihks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  haTe  been  executed  before  a  c.  494,  at 
which  time  Miletns  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Damns;  but  Thiersch  (to.)  shews  Uiat  the  eolo»- 
fiis  my  well  have  escaped  the  general  ntn, 
and  therefore  needs  not  hare  been  placed  there 
after  the  destraction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  aU 
indications  point  to  the  interral  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  c.  640-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachns  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  oar  artist  coioddea  with  that  of  Gallon, 
whose  contennKmuy  he  is  called  by  Pauaaniaa  (vii. 
18.  §6).  He  waa  Ukewiae  contemporary  with 
Agehdas,  who  flourished  abont  OL  66  [Aosla- 
das]  ;  far,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Mnaes, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enhannonic  atylea  of  Greek  munc.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  lind  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (nXit^tfomts)  hojn  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statne  of  Aphroute,  wrought  in  gold  and 
irory  (Paan  ii  10.  S  4} ;  one  of  Api^o  Ismenins 
at  Thebes,  made  of  oeiUr,  and  ao  very  like  the 
Apollo  Phileains  of  Hiletoa,  which  waa  (rfmetal,  that 
one  coold  inatantly  lecegniae  the  artiaL  (Paus./.e;, 
iz.  10.  3  2.)  For  Cicero'a  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  see  Cauhib. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  fbimer,  from  whom  he  is  not  distingoished  by 
the  anctenta.  He  and  Patrodes  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamoe,  B.  c.  405.  (Pans.  x.  9.  g  4.)  [W.  1.] 

CANA'NUS,  lOANNES  ('IskEwq*  Kwm^), 
lired  in  the  firat  port  <tf  the  fifteenth  centni^,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Conalantinopk, 
by  Sultan  MUrad  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
■fte  title  of  it  is  Arfyiira  wtpi  roi  Jw  KtnwTayri- 
n¥wiKH  ytyavimt  vo^ipuv  xord  vi  irwX'  tnt 
(a.  m.  6990),  Srt  4  'A^iotydr  n«h  (Bei)  mpimn 
Tinrrp  fitri  SwcE/mwi  fiaptlas,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  Alia- 
tiua,  together  with  Oeoi;gia8  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douaa,  Parity  1651,  fot.  The  best 
edidon  is  that  of  Immannd  Bekker,  appoided  to 
the  edidon  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric  Biit.  Orate,  iii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (KorSdin)),  aqneen  of  that  pordon 
of  Aethio^  whioi  had  HeroS  for  its  metropolis, 
lo  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  sappoaug  that  Uie  unsuccessful  expedidon  of 
Aelius  Oallua  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  tbe  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebai'd,  ravaging  the  conntiy,  and  attacked  and 
oqitnred  tbe  Rtmian  ptrriaona  at  Elephandne, 
Syane,  and  PhUae ;  bnt  Petronina,  who  had  boo-  ' 
ceeded  Gallns  in  the  government  of  the  proTinee, 
compdled  hw  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loaa  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pielcha.  This  ^ace  he  took,  and  alao  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  Uie  latter  of  which  the  aon  of  the 
qaeen  nmunanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candaoe  attacked  the  garrison  he  hod  left  inPrem- 
nia ;  but  Ptttroniua  hasdly  returned,  and  again  de- 
nted her.  Oa  thia  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samoa,  and  who  received 
them  fiiTOnrably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  thrir  conntiy..  Stnbo, 
who  tells  OS  that  Candaoe  was  a  woima  of  a 
nanlj  ^irit,  ibo  inam  ni  with  the  infiRDiBtion 
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that  Bhe  wu  hliod  of  one  «;e.  (Sttab.  ZTii.  pp. 
819— 821 1  Dion  C«w.  liii.  29,  Ut.  5.)  Her 
nams  aeeina  to  hare  been  craunon  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethioina  (Flin.  H.  N.  vi.  29  ;  Joeeph.  AmL 
viii.  6.  §  5}  Acta,  Ttii.  27);  and  it  appcan  from 
Enwlriiu  {Hiit,  EccL  ii.  1. 1  10),  that  it  waa  cna- 
Uaaaxj  for  the  Aethiopiaaa  to  be  goremed  hj 
women,  Utoiwh  Oecnmeniot  thinks  [Comm.  m 
Ad$^  L  eX  VM  Candace  ma  only  the 
nwDB  of  uw  qtwaHBOtbars  the  uatKA  legudug 
the  Sim  aloQB  at  their  fittbu  and  king,  mi  thdr 
princes  as  th^  sun's  childien.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (KiMKnt),  known  abo 
among  the  Qreeks  hj  the  name  of  MjrailDS,  waa 
the  last  Heradeid  king  of  Lydia.  Accwding  to 
the  account  in  Hendotoa  and  Juatin,  he  was  ex- 
tnmdv  pnod  of  Ida  wift^  bcao^,  and  inuated 
on  euitntiiig  htr  vnraled  damu,  h«t  without 
her  koowlei^,  to  Grges,  hU  fitTOtuile  oflBcer. 
Oyget  WM  seen  bj  the  queen  aa  he  waa  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  Uw  next  day  she  aommoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  faim 
choose  whether  he  voold  undergo  the  ponishment 
of  death  hima^  or  would  emoaeat  la  noidtr  Can- 
danlea  and  raeeire  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
band.  He  choae  the  latter  altematire,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynaaty  of  the  Mermn^ 
dae,  about  a  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  atory,  in  the 
ftna  of  the  wdl-known  bble  of  the  ring  of  Oygea, 
aerres  the  purpoae  moral  allegory.  Plntarch, 
following  in  ooe  pbwe  the  atonr  ik  Uerodotos, 
make  in  another  of  Qygea  as  mMung  war  i^ainst 
Condanlea  with  the  help  of  some  Cuian  auxilia- 
riei.  fHerod.  i.  7— IS;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat  de 
Sqmb.u.fp.  359,  360;  Gic.  deQf.m.9i  Pint 
QimL  Ortuc  45,  ^jm^  i-  S 1;  tump.  TUil- 
whQ^  Ormee,  Ttd.  iL  p.  158.)  Candanlea  b  men- 
tioned by  Pluiy  in  two  pasaagea  aa  having  giTeo 
Bnlaidraa,  the  painter,  a  luge  aun  of  nooey 
(**  pari  rependit  auro")  &r  a  picton  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetea.  (Plin.  ff.  M  vii.  38, 
xuT.  8 ;  conp.  DkL  tfAid.  p.  682.)      [E.  £.] 

CA'NDISUS  (KMSei),  a  Oieak  aathoiv  iriio 
lived  abont  tb«  tune  of  the 
and  Seranii  sbont  a.  d.  200.  and  wrote  a  woA  m 
the  Heximeron,  which  ia  referred  to  by  Enaebius. 
{Hid,  Eed,  t.  27  ;  comp.  Hieronym.  D»  Scriptor. 
Bed.  48.)  [U  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  fionrished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  De  Oenentione  Dirina,"  addreaaed  to  hia 
friend  Mariua  Victorinua,  who  wrote  in  reply  '^De 
Genenitione  Verbi  Divini  aire  Confiitatoriiun  Cao- 
didi  Ariani  ad  enndeoi.**  llabiUon  paUished  in 
his  Anabcta  (^I^ula,  1665,  fiiL)  a  Fmgmenttiia 
Epiatohe  Candtdi  Ariani  ad  Marinm  VtetmooBi," 
'which  Oudin  fiiat  pointed  ont  to  be  in  reality  a 
pwtion  of  the  **  lie  Genentione  Dinna."  &)th 
are  printed  in  the  Biblintheca  Patmm  of  Oalland, 
vol.  viiL  (VicTORiNus.]  (Oudin,  Z>«  &rfi<L  £ciof. 
ToL  L  p.  528i  SchSncmonn,  Mi.  Patrum  Latiiw 
nim,  0.  IT.  13  nd  14,  Lipa.  1792.)     [  W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS(KMe(1j«epef), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  laaoria,  whence 
hia  surname  laaums.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastadns,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  gnat 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  ia  in- 
feirad  from  hia  advocatiiw  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil <rf  Chalcedon.  Hia  uatory  of  the  Bysantine 
tmpn^  in  thne  booki,  whkh  ia  saw  kat,  bqpa 


with  the  election  at  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thradn, 
and  came  down  to  tho  death  of  Zeno  the  Itanrian. 
It  therefore  embnced  the  poiod  fieai  a.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summaty  of  its  contenta  ia  tmerved  in 
Photios  (cod.  79^  to  whon  we  are  Jso  indebted 
for  the  fow  beta  ccocming  the  li&  of  Candidus 
which  we  have  mendoned,  and  who  censure*  the 
style  of  the  histcrian  for  ita  afiectation  of  poetical 
beitatiei.  A  nnall  fingmant  of  the  woric  is  pre- 
saved  1^Snidaa(fc«x«f4^)>  The  extant  fila- 
ments of  Candidaa  we  printed  in  the  ^ipendix  to 
Edogae  Historicanim  de  Reb.  Byx.,"  ed.  I^bbe, 
which  forma  an  ^>pendix  to  Exeopta  de  Lega- 
tionihna,  &e."  ed.  D.  Hoesehelhu,  poUished  by  C 
A.  F^rotns,  Paris,  1643.  They  are  also  conUined 
in  the  editim  of  Dexippua,  Eniu4riua,&G.pablijhed 
in  the  Boon  coUectiosi  of  Byzantine  writn.  (Conp. 
Hanke,  Jbr.&r^  il  3,  p.672,Ae.;  Fkbric, 
^  Oraec  vii.  p.  £43.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS^  one  of  the 
eonaulai  envoys  despatched  by  IKdios  Jidiauui 
and  the  senate  in  A.  D.  192,  for  the  pnipoee  of  in- 
dncing  the  troops  of  Ssvtimins  Sevtna  to  abandon 
their  kadM^  wae  had  been  dedaied  a  pshUe  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  CandidMa  fiil  in  w^miiiWrtiBg 
the  object  of  hia  ndasion,  but  be  very  nurowly 
esc^wd  being  pat  to  death  by  the  sfddiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harahneaa  he  had  fnmeriy  diajdayed 
towards  those  under  hia  commaod.  We  find  nm, 
neverthelesa,  at  a  aubaeqneot  Pwiod  (198)  enuloy- 
ed  as  a  legate  by  Sevems,  first  in  Asta  lunar, 
Bgainat  Pescennina  Niger,  and  afimrarde  (194) 
against  the  Arabiana  and  other  barfaarooa  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  HesopotaouiL.  On  both 
oecasians  Im  did  good  aervioe ;  fiw,  by  hia  exhortar 
tiona  and  exmnple,  tlM  fiirtiniB  of  the  day  waa 
tamed  at  the  greet  brttle  of  Nieaea ;  and,  acting 
in  cooj  unction  with  Latennvs,  he  rednced  to  sob- 
miasMni  the  tartraknt  chiB&  ti  Adiabene  and  Os- 
none.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiiL  16,  Ixzit.  6,  lixv.  2; 
Spartian.  JWkw.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDYBUS  (KdfMos),  a  aon  of  Deocalion, 
from  whom  Gand^bai  s  town  in  Lyda,  waa  bdieved 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.e.)  LI<-Sr] 
CANETHUS  (Kdrqfet),  two  mythicnl  perMn- 
ages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  aeeond  the  aon 
of  Atlas  and  &thet  of  C^thus  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalda  derived 
iU  name.  (ApoUod.  iii  8.  §  1;  Apollotu  Rhod.  i 
78;  Sttab.  I.  p.  447.)  [Ua] 

CANI'DIA,  whoaa  ml  mono  wbb  Oiatidia,  as 
we  learn  from  Ute  sdtoliaals,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Honce ;  hnt  when  she  deserted 
him,  tie  revenged  himself  np<m  her  bidding  her  up 
to  eontamptaa  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  ^e  object 
of  the  5tfa  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  fimt  book.  The  Palmodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  ^e  lat  book  is  aiqiposed  to  refer  to  these  [loems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  at  what 
waa  pleaaing  nod  agreeable,  wiiile  the  nnmed  one 
waa  aaseanted  with  giny  hiiiii  and  old  ^e.  (CompL 
Hn.  Ait:iL  1.48;  Scbd.  Aer.  and  Craqu.  orf  Jse. 
and  oJ  L  8.  24.) 
P.  CANl'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Ciuiwtts.] 
CANI'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  b.  c 
285  and  278.  [Clavdids.] 

CANl'NIA  GENS,  plebeiBn,  ia  not  mentioned 
in  etriy  Roman  hiatory.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  irf  the  aeeond  century  before  Christ. 
C.  Caiuaint  lUbihu,  pmator  in  a  c  171*  waa  the 
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Sat  mMnber  of  tlie  geat  who  obtaiiwd  uy  of  the 
cnnile  office! ;  but  tbe  fint  Cuuniiu  who  wu  con- 
sul wu  C  Cuiniui  Rebiliu  in  &  c.  45.  Tlie  chief 
limiliw  m  thow  of  Oallus  sad  Rxbilus  :  we 
■In  msat  with  th«  mMmft  vt  Batod^  and  a 
CMinioi  SBDiuthn  ia  montHiMd  iriio  wu  mbtpttd 
Mme  member  of  this  geai.  [SALLUsriub] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  RomaD  katigbt,  who  defended 
P.  Rntilius  RnAia,  when  he  wai  aecnaed  by  M. 
Aemiliu  Scaonu  in  b.  c.  107.  CioMo  lelatea  u 
amunog  tale  of  how  thii  Caaina  ww  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syianue,  of  the  name  of  Pythiiu,  in 
the  pvTchaae  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii 
69,  (A)  or  iii.  U.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rpfos.] 

CANNUTlUa  [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANCPUS  (kA^oi  at  Ki- 
nnrot),  according  to  Oredaii  ttory,  the  hebntman 
of  Menehna,  who  on  hii  return  finm  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  coniequence  of  the  bito  of  a  make,  and 
wa*  buried  by  Menelana  on  the  lite  of  the  town  of 
Canobui,  which  derired  ita  name  from  hnn.  (Strab. 
xrii  f.  801 ;  Cowm,  Ifarrat.  8 ;  Nicand.  Tier.  S09, 
&c;  8cboLad.it/iiiii.  F.H.  XT.  IS  i  Stepb.  Bp. 

TH.ilawiI.u.6D;DioiiyaPeiieg.l3;  Anun. 
MaroeQ.  cdi  16 ;  Serr.  orf  Vir^  Omrg.  W.  287.) 
According  to  arane  accounts,  Canotmi  waa  wonhip- 
ped  in  ^fpt  as  a  diTlne  behw,  and  waa  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  smaQ  feet,  a  thin 
node,  a  twoQen  body,  and  a  round  badt.  (Epi- 
^iB.AwBoraL%\mi  Bufin.  iKA .finsbs.  iL 2« ; 
Sind.  t.v.  ICMMMt.)  The  identification  an 
Egyptian  dirlnity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobns  is 
of  eonrae  a  mere.  fieUon,  and  waa  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  scone  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Ariatid.  OraL  AegypL  rol.  ii  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egrptian  monuments  we  6siA  a  number  UT 
jara  with  the  head  either  of  aome  animal  or  of  a 
hoBtan  bdnff  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  iinagea 
of  gods  and  nieroglyphira.  (Dttcriplion  <U  FEgiffte^ 
i  pLlO,  ii.  pLle,  92;  Montbucon,  PAnti^i 
aiTliq^  roL  iiji.  2,pL  132-I34.}  Such  jats  an 
also  Been  on  Egypitua,  effwcially  OmoUan,  coins. 
(Vulknt,  Hid.  PtoUm.  p.  303.)  They  ^pear  to 
oaTo  beoi  fn^nnidT  wed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
parfnunng  nUgmu  ittea  and  ■wrificBi^  and  it  my 
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be  that  soim  deities  were  symbolically  repre»ent«d 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-md,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobua,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ttf  exo^  Rufinui,  and  ia  therefore  ezceediiujy 
donbtfuL  Modem  critics  aeeoidingly  beliere,  uat 
the  god  caQed  Canobua  may  be  some  other  divinity 
woiidiipped  in  that  pbco,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
waa  the  chief  deity  of  Canobns.  But  tbe  whole 
subject  is  inroWed  in  utter  obscncity.  (See  Jablon- 
aky,  PamA,  Atg^  iii  p.  151 ;  Hug,  Vntmadt- 
M^M  iiier  dm  MyHiu^  in. ;  Ctsuae^  iMomwi, 
p.  109,  Ac,  Symbol,  i.  p.  235,  fte.)      {L.  &] 

CANTACUZEVUS,  tbe  lame  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Bysmtine  &mities.  It  is 
pn^Ue  that  the  Cantacnsem  betonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  befi»o  tbe  time  of 
its  Bui^need  founder,  who  Uved  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  elerenth  and  the  eariy  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  smral  Qreek  noUea 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuieni,  but  it  it 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacnxeni,  of  whom,  bowerer,  there 
an  jnofa^y  deaeendanU  Hving  in  Italy,  although 
tbcT  htm  inft  the  name  of  tnoir  ancestors. 

1.  The  fiift  Cantacnxenni  who  became  distin- 
nisbed  in  history  was  tbe  coooBandar  <f  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Conmenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  rictorious  in  Dafanatia 
in  the  war  with  Bobemood  in  1107- 

2.  JoAHNiBCain'AcmHirs^  tlte  son  or  gnndaon 
of  No.  1,  maaiad  Bbria  ComnniB,  tha  dstiditcr  of 
Andnmiena  Comnenua  Sebaatoentor  and  the  nieoe 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Conmenus,  and  waa  killed 
m  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  JAasvel  Cantacozxnub,  son  of  No.  2, 
hbnded  by  the  emperor  ManneL 

i.  JoANNU  CANTACI]zsNl^^  pothapa  the  soo  of 
No.  8,  Uinded  by  tbe  etaperor  Andnndcni  Con- 
nenns,  but  nererthehii  nude  Caewt  by  the  ««• 
peror  Isaac  Angelna,  vhett  riitor  lime  be  luid 
mairied.  He  was  kiUad  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

6.  TmoDonDB,  periiapa  tbe  brother  of  the  pie- 
oeding,  waa  one  of  tlie  moat  eonngeona  opnnoenta 
of  Androniena  I.  Comnanu;  he  was  killed  in 
1183L 


6.  ICakoxl  Camticuonub,  dux  under  John  Vatatses,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  aabsequently 
to  the  year  1261 :  his  ehildnn  probably  wm, 


L  QuilHnaauUt  pneftot  of  tbe  Pelt^Kmnesas;  died  at  2.  GmtacnieDu.         8.  A 
thirty  yeara  of  unt  dining  the  reign  of  Andmiiciia  ] 
II,  the  older  (1388— 1838)t  nwnkdTheodanPnr  NieephonuL 
lHdo(^(TKdMiuota},'whodiedin  1843. 


ita. 


1.  Joaonee  VI.  Omtaeufenne,  emperor  in  1347.      2.  Nicephoma 
[JoAJtRia  VI.}   He  nanisd  Inna,  dmgk-  SebastocnUor. 
twof  ABdnokoa  AaanPntoTcstiariu,  and 
granddaa^teir  ot  Joannei  Aaan,  king  of  Bnlgnia. 


&  A  daughltt,  married  Con- 
BlantinnB  AoopoUtik 


1.  Matthaens  AsaceaCantaen- 
lenus,  co-emperor  in  1355, 
and  ^icated  in  the  same 
year.  [Mattha.>i;8.]  He 
died  befi>mbia&thw.  Ho 
mairiad  Irene  Palaeologina. 


2.  Thomas. 

3.  Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1360. 

4.  Andiuniena, 
died  1848. 


5.  Muia,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
ma Ducas 
Angehia, 
despot  of 
AcBinnn. 


6.  Theodora, 
married 
Urnhan, 
sultan  (tf 
the  Tnrks- 
OamwiHaa 


I 

7.  Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V. 
Palaeo- 
higus, 
oiapanT. 

343 
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l.Joumea,  2.Deinetriua  3.  George  Sndie-  4.  Theodon, 

de^oL       Sebulo-  tu.  a   giMt  amiB. 

entob  genenl  ud 


6.  Helena,  mairied 
Darid  CtHnnenna, 
laet  emperor  of 
Ttebiio&d. 


6.  Irene,  muried 
Oeorgo  Bsu- 
kowic^  ptinoa 
rfSttfia. 


'Miir"*^  prinoe  of  Meaaene,  aubmitted  to  Snltan  Mohammed  II.  about  1160.    He  fled  to  Hwgnr, 
vhere  he  died.   He  married  Maria,  anmamed  Qnchia,  bat  no  iiane  ia  known. 


There  an  aeTeiil  other  Cantacnxem  oonaineiuxia 
in  Byiantine  hiatorjr,  whon  parentage  cannot  be 
concctlf  eatabUahed.  (Dn  Ca^^  raiii^  i^fm- 
fuMM,  p.  258,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KA^apot),  a  comicpoet  of 
Athena.  (Suid.  e.  Eudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  nave  to  guide  lu  in  detennining  his  age  ia, 
that  the  comedj  entitled  STmmachia,  which  «nn- 
monly  went  by  the  name  ^  Plalo,  waa  aaeribed 
by  Bome  to  Cuthama,  wbuice  we  may  iaStt,  that 
he  waa  a  eontempomy  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Beaidei  aome  fragmenta  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
poaaega  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  via.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApoatoL  >;  v,  'ApdStos  a^Air^T; 
Pollux,  ir.  61),  aud  Teresa.  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApoatoL  k  «.  'Ahfraiti.)  Of  two  other 
Gonediea  mendoied  bjr  Soidasi  the  H^pMV*  SBd 
the  'AifUMt,  no  fiagmenta  an  extant  (Metneke, 
HuL  CriL  Com.  Gnuc  p.  2Sl.)  [LuS.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KiMipoi^  a  atatnary  and 
wnboiaer  of  Si^<m,  the  wn  of  Alexia  and  pupil  of 
Eutychidea.  (Paoa.  vL  8.  {  S.)  Afloording  to  Plu^ 

iH.N.  xxxiT.  8.  a.  19),  then  flouiiahed  an  artiat 
Su^rehidea  about  &C.  300.  If  thia  waa  the  teacher 
of  as  ia  probable,  hia  fathec  Alexia  can- 

not have  been  the  artiat  of  that  name  who  is  nck- 
oned  by  Pliny  {L  c)  amongst  the  pupila  d  the 
older  Polydetas,  fi>r  this  PohrdMua  waa  alnady 
an  old  man  at  a  a  420.  Caatharaat  thenfinuk  flon- 
rished  about  a,c  268.  He  seems  to  han  exoeDed 
in  athletes.  (Pans.  VL  3.  §  3,  n.  17.  S  3.)  [W.  I.] 
CANTHUS  (KcMoi),  an  Argonaat,  la  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  am  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  78;  Orph. 
Aryan.  139;  VaL  Flacc.  i  463.)  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  IdUed  in  libya  by  Ceiwalion  or  Caphau- 
raa.  (Hygin.  F^.  14;  ApoQon.  Shod.  iv.  1495 ; 
VaL  Flacc  vi.  317,  m  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTI'LIUS,  a  acribe  or  aecntaiy  of  one 
of  the  pontifia,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
Titgin  in  the  aeoond  Punic  war,  n.  c  216,  and  waa 
flowed  to  death  in  the  eomitium  by  the  pontifex 
mnT-iifiu*.    (Lit,  zxlL  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  &  c.  293. 
accused  L.  Tostumius  Megellus,  who  aroided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carrilins  Max- 
imum the  OMi^netoc  of  the  Samniles  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  z.  46.) 

CANULEIA  OENS.  plebeian.  Penonaofthia 
name  occur  occanonslly  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic ;  bat  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Qens  ie  Divts ;  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canulhus.] 
CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulbius  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  B.  c  445,  was  the  propoaer  of  the 
law,  eatabliahing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  pleba,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  me  twdra  taUea.    He  alao  pn^»aed  a  law 


giTing  the  people  tha  o|ition  chooeiog  the  con- 
sols  from  Mtbtt  the  patnoana  or  the  ^efaa;  bnt  to 
pwaerra  tha  omnlah^  m  thnr  ctdcii  and  at  the 
aame  tana  make  aone  eoDceariona  to  the  pMw,  the 
patricians  molved,  that  three  military  tribimes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifEsrait]^ 
from  ather  order  in  placa  of  tha  conanla.  (Uv. 
ir.  1—6  i  Cic  de  Ibf.  B.  S7  {  Flonu,  L  SS ; 
Dionyi.  xL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  CANULUtra,  tribune  of  tha  plebs, 
B.  c.  420,  aocuaed  C.  Sempnmua  Atratbna,  iriio 
had  been  consul  in  B.  c  423,  on  account  of  hii 
misconduct  in  the  Volsdan  war.  [Ateatinds, 
No.  5.  j  Canuleins  and  his  coUeaguea  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject «  an  BMgmnent 
of  the  public  land.   (Lit.  it.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canuluub,  one  of  the  fin  Boun  b- 
gatea  sent  by  the  soiata  to  tha  a  c 
174.   (LiT.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canuluvs,  a  Roman  senator,  who  hsd 
been  one  of  the  ambasMdon  sent  into  Egpyt  pie- 
Tioulr  to  B.  c.  160.  (Polyh.  xzxL  I S.) 

5.  C.  CANULuua,  tribune  of  the  [uebs,  a  c. 
100,  aeeoied  P.  Poriua,  who  was  so  mudi  detested 
by  Uie  people,  that  they  ton  him  to  fHoceo  before 
he  commenced  his  defsitce.  (Apiaan,  B.  C  L  33 ; 
comp.  Cic  pro  Rabir.  9  ;  Dmo  Cass.  Pirag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimai.) 

6.  L.  CANnLBini^  one  of  the  puUieani,  eag^ed 
in  fiumins  the  dnUea  paid  on  imparted  and  ex^ined 
goods  at  tiw  harbaar  of  SyiaeDa^  whan  Vems  «u 
goTemor  of  Sicily*  a  a  73 — l\m  (CiCL  Perr.  a 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canuliius,  defended  by  Htnteouus  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic 
BnU.  92.) 

6.  CANULUUi^  mentioned  in  one  of  Cioen^ 
letters  in  a  c  49  {ad  AtL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  CANVLHin^  rate  of  Caesar's  testes  in  the 
war  with  Pompc^,  a  c.  48,  waa  sent  ly  Caesar  iaie 
Epeima  in  order  to  cellaet  coia  (Caea.S.Ciii42.) 

CANUS,  Q.  QELLIUa,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
ponins  Atticua,  waa  struck  'out  of  the  proscription 
in  a  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticua.  (Nepoa,  AtL  10;  comp. 
Cic  ad  AO.  xiiL  31,  xr.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
then  was  some  talk  of  manyiog  young  <^  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  ^  this  GaUiua  Can  as. 
(Ad  AO.  xm.  il, 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philoaophec^  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemiMd  lo 
death  by  C^ignk,  to  ^tpear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  ^  the  state  of  the  sonl 
after  qnitdng  the  body.  H«  ia  said  to  have  fiilfilled 
thia  promiae  Dy  ^peaiing  in  a  mon  to  one  cf  his 
friends  named  Andochus.  (Senec  de  Amm 
Tranqu.  14  ;  PluL  ap.  jtMosO.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  orQANU'SlUS(^»«^let),a^ 
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panntly  »  OnA  liiMorisii,  wlio  Memi  to  have 
been  a  otmtanponry  of  Jnliiu  Caemr ;  for  it  u  on 
the  Mithority  of  Casiuitu  that  Plutarch  {Oaet.  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  nipplication 
on  account  of  the  niocearfiil  proceedii^  of  Caenr 
in  Ganl,  r  c  £5,  Cato  dedand  that  Qwnr  oo^t 
to  be  deHvered  np  to  the  baHnriani,  to  atone  for 
hii  violation  of  the  lawi  of  nationa.        [L.  &] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  waabom 
in  the  nme  year  aa  Cicero,  a.  c.  106,  and  !■  de- 
■eribed  hj  the  latter  aa  the  mort  doqwnt  oiator 
«nt  of  tlia  material  otdai^  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sdpictns  Rofint  who  wh  one  of  the  meet  celebra- 
ted ontOTi  oS  Ui  tiraaf  and  irh,o  left  no  orationa 
behind  him,  P.  Canntius  eompoaed  aonw  and  pob- 
lished  them  under  the  name  of  Snlptdaib  Cann- 
tioa  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicem'i  oration  for 
CInentiaa  aa  having  bean  engaged  iu  the  pnaecn- 
tion  of  aevanl  of  the  pvtiei  coDitaetai  with  that 
diHneefid  sffidr.   (CS&  BnO,  56,  pro  Gmemt  10, 

TL  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  At  pleba  in  the  year  that  Caenr  was  auaaai- 
nated,  &  c.  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianua  drew  near  to  Rome  towarda 
the  end  of  October,  Canntina  went  oat  of  the  dty 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  kem  hia  intentions  t  and 
npoD  Octavianni  dedaiing  againtt  Antony,  Canu- 
tiua  conducted  him  into  tao  city,  and  ipoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalfl  ^wrtly  afterwards,  Octa- 
viamu  want  into  Etmria  and  Aotonj  latDinad  to 
Rome  -,  and  when  the  latter  smm&oned  the  senate 
m  the  Capitol  on  tiie  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  dechte  Octavianas  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canntiai  and  two  of  hie  other 
coUeiunei  to  q)proach  the  Capitd,  leat  they  shoold 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  trf'  the  sotate; 
After  the  departnra  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
aeeato  the  war  againat  Dec.  Bntos  in  Cinlpine 
OaaL,  Canntina  had  full  scope  for  iodnlging  hia 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  conatantiy  attacked  him 
in  the  moat  furious  manner  (ooafMnia  nbie  lam' 
rabai,  VelL  Pat  ii  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  tiie  following  year,  B.  c.  43, 
Canntins  ia  said  by  Vellejaa  Patercohu  (I,  e.)  to 
have  been  inchded  in  the  pnecription  and  pnt  to 
death ;  but  this  ia  a  mistake,  for  be  was  engaged 
in  the  Pemainian  war,  &  c  40.  Aa  Octavianua 
had  deaoted  tiie  aenatorial  party,  Canutios  became 
one  of  hia  enemiea,  and  accordii^y  joined  Folvia 
and  Ik  Antooins  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  &  c.  40 ;  bat  fiUHng  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Pwutia,  Canntius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic  adFam.  xiL  3,23,  Phitipp.  iiL  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii  1 4.) 

The  C  Canntiua,  whom  Soetomna  (da  Oar. 
Sktt  4)  mentions,  ia  in  all  iKobd)tlity  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canntius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  "  De  Oratoriboa"  (c  21)  isthe 
same  as  either  P.  or  Ti  Canntius,  or  ^  different 
penon  altogether,  ia  quite  nncertaio. 

CA'PANEUS  (KoaWf),  a  s(hi  <^  HippoDom 
and  AstjnaBe  or  laodlee,  tha  daughter  m  Iphia. 
(Hygin.  FoA.  70;  SohoL  sd  Pkomt.  181 ; 
ad  Piid.  Nem,  ii.  SO.)  He  was  married  to  Enadne 
or  laneira,  who  u  also  called  a  daughter  Iphis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Sthenelos. 
(SchoL  adPwd.  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
lie  was  one  of  tiie  seven  hnoea  who  marched  from 
Aigat  agnnat  Thebes,  whm  ha  had  his  station  at 


the  Ogygian  or  Eleetrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii  6.  §  6; 
Ae«^yL  Sejit.  o.  JT^  423 ;  Paua  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptnons 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeua  should 
not  prevent  hia  scalin|[  the  walls  of  the  city ;  bat 
when  he  was  ascendmg  the  ladder,  Zens  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eorip.  Piaen. 
1172,  Ac;  Gompb  Soph.  ^Mf^.  133;  Apollod.  iii  6. 
S  7;  Or.  \fel.  iz.  404.)  While  his  body  was  buniing, 
his  wife  Euadne  lei^>ed  into  the  flamea  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  1  i  Ean^  Atppt. 
983,  &&;  Phibatr.  Iom.  ii  31;  Or.  An  Am.  iii 
21 ;  Hynn.  Flab.  243.)  Capanena  ia  one  of  thoae 
heroes  whran  Asdepins  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life^  (Apollod.  iii  10.  g  S.)  At  Delphi 
tiiere  was  a  statue  of  Capanens  dedicated  iij  the 
Aigives.  (Pans.  z.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [QoRouiiita.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Bgomn  dagiao  poet  named  hj 
Ovid,  coneemmg  whom  w«  kiuw  nothing.  (Ovi^ 
Ep.  M  Pomt.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  ANTFSTIUS,  the  weceptor  of 
the  mperor  Conunodua.  (Uunprid.  c.  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NIIS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  ckm  of  the  fifth  ontnry  of  our  era, 
althon^  difllunit  eritica  have  fixed  npon  different 
epochs,  and  aome,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  hi^  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinua  and  the  Oordiana.  In  MSS.  he  is 
freqnoitly  styled  4far  OcarlkagiiumA ;  and  «nce, 
when  speakinff  df  himael^  he  employs  the  exprea- 
sion  "Beata  afumnum  urba  Eliswe  qnem  videt,"  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  hia  education,  if  not  of  his  birtit  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconaul, 
and  con^Msed  his  book  at  Rome  whoi  tu  adnnoed 
in  life,  rest  entitely  npoi  a  fcw  ubignoaa  and 
probably  corrupt  wostts,  whiefa  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
finent  interpretation.  (Lih.  iz.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
wo  know  nothing  whatmr  <tf  his  personal  history, 
bat  an  andent  biography  is  said  to  ezist  in  that 
portion  of  Earth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric  BibL  Lot.  iii.  c  17.) 

Tha  gnat  work  of  C^taUa  ia  eompoaed  In  a  med- 
ley of  pnae  and  variouB  kinds  of  Twae,  after  the  fih 
shion  ot  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
licon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  alon^  with  these, 
it  jvobaUy  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
haa  thrown  hia  Consolatio  Philoaf^hiae.  It  is  a 
vohnainooa  compilation,  forming  a  amt  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  leanung  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  booka.  The  first  two, 
whi^  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  reat,  conmst  of  an  elaboiate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philok^  and 
Meicury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  prindplea  of  the  aevoi  liberal  aria, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Orammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metapfaysica  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  eixU  A  Oeconetry,  consisting  chiefly 
i^an  abatraci  of  Geo^idiy,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simile  prnMUtuna  on  Hnea,  aur&ces,  and  so- 
bdB  [  the  eeventn  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measare  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  last  of  Mnuc,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learnings  hut 
the  matniala  ate  Ul-aekcted,  iU-ananged,  and 
iltd%ealed ;  thoiq^  from  nudat  much  that  ia  dull 
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■nd  &ivi4oai,  we  am  oecadonaRy  extract  coriom 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  donbt 
from  treatiiM  which  iam  long  since  perished. 
ThoB,  for  example,  in  one  mnaikable  panage  (vsi. 
I  857)  wadeteiAaUntDf  tha  tow  eowdtotiim  of 
die  aolar  a^toa.  It  is  ken  m  diitinctly  ihud- 
tained  that  tlia  planeti  MMcnry  and  Venna  reTdve 
round  the  son,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
pondon  with  r^ard  to  these  bodies  and  (o  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  biitorians 
of  science  hare  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Ct^tttnieaa,  who  qnotea  llartiaini%  ibbt  ham  de- 
rired  the  ib«t  germ  ef  his  theory  from  nil  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  tute,  and  hx^ 
like  a  caricature  of  Apaleios  and  TertuUian.  It  is 
OTerioaded  with  fitr-fetched  metaphoit,  and  has  all 
the  soBtained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten* 
■ion,  and  the  sUiring  after  bim  soUtmi^,  to  cha- 
rscteristic  the  A&iciui  school,  wUla  flio  dictkm 
abaunds  in  strange  words,  and  ia  In  tbe  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  at 
lowanoa  most  be  made,  faowerer,  for  the 
sUDoes  under  «Aieb  the  book  has  beat  transmitted 
to  uk  It  WBS  h^hly  esteemed  dnriog  the  middle 
ages,  and  exteunrdy  em|doyed  m  a  naaoal  tat 
tSe  pwpoies  ef  edacatton.  Hence  it  was  copied 
and  le-eoped  liy  tha  monks,  snd  being  of  covrae 
in  many  places  quite  uninteliigibte  to  them,  cor- 
raptions  crept  in,  sad  the  text  soon  became  it>- 
Tolved  in  inextricaUe  eonfosion.  The  oldest  MS& 
are  those  in  the  Dodleiaa  tibnry,  in  tbe  British 
Hnsema,  in  tbe  ^Uie  Uhniy  ofthe  Umrarsi^  of 
Cambrii^  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chliati 
Coli^  in  the  same  nnivenity.  A  MS.  ezpod- 
tion  of  Capelk,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abb^  (BiU.  Aon  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  anothor,  the  woik  of  AJexaoder  Neckam, 
who  Moms  to  tbe  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Ldand  (Ommewtar.  die  Sor^  Brit.  p.  214) ; 
and  PerisoniuB  posseisod  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Rcmigius  Aatisuodoreniis  ^MUt  the  year  888. 
In  modem  times,  Ugtrietua  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringiiw  Capelia  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
WM  priDtad  at  Vicenat  1^  Henricns  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fid.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franeiscus  Bodianus, 
wbo  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasu  of  having  oorrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  foL ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dnbranus,  1516,  fid.;  of  Baste,  ISS2,  foL;  of 
hyan,  1589,  Sm;  of  Bask,  with  tbe  scholia,  Ac, 
of  Vuleanius,  1577,  foL  in  •  toL  coataining  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidons.  But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Orotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentnry  when  a  boy  fbutoen, 
with  the  asaistance  probably  of  Jos^  Scaliger, 
whom  he  was  ndnsed  to  nndettaka  tha  task.  This 
edition  was  with  jostioe  cansMeted  tbe  best,  util 
the  iqipeanmce  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  FnncC 
1836,  whidi  is  immeAsuraU^  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preoeding  ones,  and  ctnitains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomins  in  his  **Ane- 
tores  VeL  Musicae,"  Anist.  4ta.  1652 ;  the  first 
two  were  published  s^iarately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763,  Svo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goets  at  Nurembe^,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
sanrensis,  vol.  vi  p.  69. 

The  p(fiularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
•tteated  \tj  On^orina  TnKmanaii,  Joannes  Soria- 


bnrienufl,  Ninlans  ClcsDangins,  and  otheta.  A 
number  of  dever  emendatioDs  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinaius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Munker,  in  his 
axumentary  on  Hyginna,  has  gif«n  sevenl  iaipoc- 
tant  Radings  from  a  Leyden  1^  Than  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  me  work  by  F.  Jaoobs  in 
Erseh  and  Omber's  Eitcyelotfdio.       [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'Llbs,  a  Rrau  eqoes, 
who  at  one  riaw  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  VeKiutaii.  (SueL  Teap.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER(IUi^),  of  Elis,  tbe  son  of  one  Vjibm- 
gumt,  wko  icqnh«d  great  imows  fem  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  Olympie  games.  (01.  142,  n.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pansaaias,  or  the  second, 
acDording  to  Afnonns,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  mme  day.  (Paus.  v,  21.  S  5, 
VL15.  KS>6;  Eoseb. 'EU. dA.  p.  42, ed.  Scnli- 
geri  Knmte,  Otj/a^na,  p.  806.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
ODOertMn  date,  whoee  wotk^  "de  Latinitate,"  Ac, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  teqiect  by 
Charisias,  Ridnu,  Serrins,  and  otbeta,  but  ofed- 
ally  by  Priaeian.  Wo  posstw  two  voy  duMt  tiacu 
entided  **  Plarii  Capn  gtammstici  vetusdssimi  de 
Orthographia  libsllns,"  wd  '*Caper  de  VetUs  me- 
diis."  Barthins  (Adven.  XXI,  1,  XXXV.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  mid)  plausibility,  that  theee  are  not 
die  original  works  of  Caper,  bat  meagre  abridge- 
ments hj  a  later  band.  Seivina  {ad  firg.  Ata.  x. 
344)  dtes  *'Cqier  in  fflwis  enndeati  iBtnioius," 
and  (ad  Ami.  z.  877)  **Cap»  in  libiH  dnUi  gene- 
ria."  St  JoroBO  (Adv.  Rt^  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  "commentarii"  as  a  book  in  commoa 
use ;  and  AgTuetos,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
**  tdbellM  de  Ordiogiudiia  et  Propnetate  ae  Dift»- 
rentia  Semonum,"  refen  to  his  annotations  en 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebnted  of  his  numerous  pn^ 
doctiDiu.  He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  oo  no  good 
gnwnds.  (SchopGen,  ds  TartmHo,  ftc,  Bonn,  18*J1.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  afterwarda. 
Tbe  best  edition  is  that  eontuned  in  tbe  **  Orai^ 
mat.  I^tin.  Anct  Antiqu."  by  Pntschina  (ff. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.H.] 

CA'PETUa  Sl'LVIUS.  [Silyiot.] 

CAPHA.  (Thiod(M1a.] 

CAPHO.  [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  fitther  of  Betilinms  ftusns,  or 
Cassius  BedllinuB  as  Dion  Cssnus  calls  him,  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
lumselH  (Dion  Cass.  Hx.  25.)  [Bauub,  p.471,b.] 

CA'PITO  (KmrfrM').  1.  Of  Alexandria,  U 
called  by  Atbenaeos  (x.  p.  425)  sn  ejuc  poet,  imd 
the  antnor  cS  a  woA  Upwruni,  which -consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (riii.  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  woric  of  hii  entitled  vfwi  *Ai- 
rnmr  imfiy^ftantiiumi,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statemrat.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tbu  Capito 
of  whom  there  Is  an  cranm  in  tbe  Qnek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  T^ndn.)  may  be  tbe  same  person 
as  the  epic  poet 

2.  A  native  of  Lyda,  is  called  by  Snidas  («.  r. 
KmtlTmn)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  f  Imtrfxirct),  vrhich 
conneted,  acoording  to  Smdsa,  of  «^t  books,  and 
is  ficqiwntly  nfond  to  1^  Stephanoa  of  Byw 
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tina.  Thm  Utter  writer  (k  v.  TJ^mSk),  quote*  the 
fifteeBth  book  of  it;  but  the  radtng  in  that  pM- 
HgB  nana  to  be  incotrect,  ud  one  MS.  haa  f  in- 
atad  of  vorrMcuScMtrfk  Thia  Capito  alio  made 
m  Oraak  traaalatiop  tiS  tiie  iketch  of  Romaa  hiatoij 
which  Eatropiut  had  drawn  vp  frun  Lirj,  The 
tiainlalioii,  which  ia  nentMmed  Iqr  Snidaa  (L  c) 
mui  Lfdoi  (D»  Miagk^.  pToam.\  ia  hat,  ud  bit 
•mwA  or  wodka  on  I^da  and  hnphjEa  hiiTe  Uko- 
wiao  periabed.  (Coaip.  Tachncke't  pcefitce  to  hk 
edition     Eatniptni,  pu  Ixri.  te.)  S.] 

CA'PITO  (KoWthm'),  a  pfayiidan,  who  probablj 
lived  in  the  firrt  at  wcond  oentarj  after  Christ, 
and  who  appeaia  to  hare  giTm  p»^™>"  allmliMB 
to  diacaiea  of  Uie  eyea.  Uia  pnaoiptiaoa  an 
qooted  bj  Oalea  (A  Compim.  MMam.  mo.  Lea 
ir.  7.  ToL  xii.  p.  7S1 )  and  Aetina  (il  S.  77,  p^  832). 
Hemajperh^beuenme  petaoaaaAitenidoiM 
Cqnto  [AnrsMiDORUa],  hot  thi>  ia  qoite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  waa  tribmw  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  a  65,  and  with  hta  oolk^ne^  AqniUiaa 
OallH,  Bppoaod  Ponpef  and  Cnaia^  who  wan 
conaola  tut  year,  (^to  in  r***'"'"  oppoaed  a 
bin,  wVA  the  tribute  IMMnina  bnoyht  forward, 
the  diatribotkn  of  the  pnmnoea,  but  in 
nin.  Ci^nto  and  GaDna  aftenraida  oideatoiaed 
In  et^  the  levy  of  the  traopa  and  to  nndor  tlie 
campoigiia,  which  the  oonanla  wiahed  to  andertake, 
impoMiUe  ;  and  when  Cnuaa*,  nerertbeleaa,  cm- 
tinned  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
i^ainat  the  Farthiana,  Capita  annonnced  awful 
pndigiaa  which  were  diMi^arded  1^  CiaBBns. 
ApmiSt  tka  canaor,  aftennuda  pnaiihed  C^to 
wiu  a  iMrta  ceaaoiia,  aa  be  waa  ehaiaed  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigiea  hj  wnich  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crawu  from  hi«  undertaking. 
I>imt  CaiiiBs(xxdz.  84)  tayi,  that  Ci^ito,  aa  tri- 
bane,  alao  oounteiacted  the  neararea  adopted  b; 
the  Gonanla  in  Cavoor  of  Caeaar ;  bat  aome  time 
■ftemrda  (3cm  (ad  FbmS.  ztiL  39),  who  apaaka 
of  Idm  w  hia  fijend,  laja  that  be  Aroued  the 
part;  of  Caeiar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  o(  the  letter  of  Cicero 
jnat  refined  to,  that  Cmto  had  made  ao  pnblio 
declanUion  in  bvour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  ia  at  so 
mach  pains  to  indace  Plancns  to  interfere  with 
Caeaar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  ia  not  imprvbabie 
that  our  C^ito,  whom  Tadtns  (Aim.  iU.  48)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  tim  isme  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C  T.  33,  80)  mentions  a»  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(CoB^  Dion  Cam.  zzzl  43,  zxziz.  83—^9; 
Ap^  iL  18;  Fink  Onm.  IB;  Cic.  is 
i»nhaLil6.]  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  (rf  the  {mceding.  He  be- 
crae  a  disciple  of  ^  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pompmins  to  hare  been  more  learned  than 
^ebatins.  Labeoi,  toe,  hia  cJdei  conteinponuy 
and  sabaaqDont  rival,  had  itadiad  nndar  OfilitUt 
bat  had  raoeiTed  hia  elemenlaiy  edncUum  from 
Ttebatiu,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jnristt  of  the  day.  I^beo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  1^1  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  wen  reckmed  the  omamento  of  their 
profession.  DiBering  in  i^nion  on  many  import 
tant  wnnts,  thay  wm  the  Jbandors  of  two  legal 
achooU,  onalogona  to  the  sects  of  phibsophen. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispoaiUonB  and 
political  prindplfio — liibeo,  a  sturdy  and  beredi- 
taiy  icpiUdicani  C^oto,  a  time^ernng  adheieut 


to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  fevoor  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  prmnotion  to  the  coasolihip,  in  order, 
says  Tadtua  (Aim.  Si.  78ithat  he  might  obtain 
pncedenee  tna  Laboo.  It  may  be  that  Cajnto 
was  made  omsal  before  the  {voper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  eMuml  snffectue  with 
C.  Vibius  Postonns  in  a.  0.  fi.  Sereral  writcn 
erroneotisly  eonfennd  the  jurist  with  C  Fonteios  Ca- 
pito, who  was  oonsul  with  Oermanicns  in  A.  o.  12. 

Pomponins  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
I^beo  refbsed  the  offisr  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  coUei^e  of  Capito.  Ex  hia  Ateiua  consul 
fnit ;  I^tbeo  noluit,  qnum  offenetm  ei  ab  Augosto 
eonsoktua,  e<  bonnem  •wdpera."  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2. 
a.  2.  S  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenU- 
tors  who  attempt  to  recoacile  the  statement  of 
pMnponins  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antiifaens  of  Tacitus :  "  llli 
[Labeoni],  qnod  prsetuism  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  htiic  [Capitimi]  quod  consulatum 
adeptos  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur." 

In  A.  D.  13,  C^nto  waa  appointed  t«  soceeed 
Meaaella  in  the  important  olSct;  of  **  curator  aqua' 
rum  puhlicarum,**  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  oS  his  death.  (Frontinns,  de  AjKoed.  102,  ed 
Diedarieh.) 

Ca^to  continued  ia  &Toar  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischieTous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Airuntius  were  in- 
tnsted  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  wonld  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course 
the  tributary  stieanu  and  lakes.  DepntieB&wn 
the  coionias  and  numicipal  town%  whose  iutemu 
would  have  been  aifected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  o{qMBition,  and  the 
meosDre  was  rejected.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologns,  who  was  a 
fteedman,  waa  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
fivan  hia  name  and  &oaa  some  other  ctieumstances) 
tbe  frtodiian  of  [Atuus,  p.  892,  b.] 

The  few  recorded  inddenta  of  Otto's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  lernhty  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  spears  to  have  fellen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  su^rflnons  incivility.  Ti- 
berias, in  an  edict  lelatiDg  to  new  years'  gifu 
(Diet,  of  AmL  t.  e.  ilrau)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latiatty.  In  ue  morning  he 
■ummnied  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebnted  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
C^to  was  indodad,  to  deeide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellns,  a  rigid  pnriat,  hot  Capito  pronounced 
that  "it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so.^'  **  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth," 
rejmned  the  inflexible  Marcellus,  ^  Yon  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  eo^er  a  dtiaensbip  on  men  but 
not  on  wwda."  (Snet  d$  10.  Gram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Irii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  elite's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  ioint 
condemoAUaii  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  be  spoke  the  truth,  for 
tbe  aathoriqr  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  ^berins,  might  ^Hy  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  fall  citizenship,  at  least  a 
liaitedjiu  Lata. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  die- 
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cern  the  ipirit  of  «  coorUer,  without  anjrthiog  to 
call  for  Bcrious  bkme,  bat  Tacitna  ralstei  an  inet- 
dent  whkh  exhibit!  Capito  in  the  ihameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  ^ying  the  gaiDe  of  «  hyp> 
crite — of  h  hwyw  perverting  hu  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  aohecenoe  to  ecoutitu- 
tional  freedom  in  order  to  enconiage  cruel  tyiaiiny. 
L.  Enniiu,  i  Roman  knighti  vaa  eccuwd  by  lome 
informer  of  treaaon,  for  hanng  melted  down  s 
null  iilrer  atatne  of  line  emperor,  end  eonverted  it 
into  eommon  ^lie.  Tib«riiii  employed  hie  n^t 
of  inteiceuion  to  atop  the  accuntion.  Ciqtito 
complained  of  mch  an  interference  with  the  jurie- 
diction  of  the  aenate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  auch  an  atrodou*  delinquent  aa  L.  ^inina. 
"  Let  the  emperor,"  laid  he,  **  be  M  alow  aa  he 
likea  in  avenging  hia  merd^  private  (jiiefa,  but  let 
hia  generosity  have  aome  luula — let  it  atop  abort 
of  giving  away  the  wroaga  of  the  atatc"  The 
men  nnderatood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  waa  proof  agunat  the  mock 
remoDstrance  of  the  lawyer.    (Tac.  Ami,  iii.  7U.) 

Shortly  after  this  di^giaoeful  aeene  C^iito  died, 
A.  a.  22. 

It  u  mnariuble  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Cqnto,  not  a  aingle  pun  extntct 
mnn  any  of  hia  woriu  occurs  in  the  Digeat,  thoogh 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  band. 
Ilia  woriu  may  hare  periahed  before  the  time 
of  Juatinian,  though  aome  of  them  must  hare  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  centurr,  aa  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  pnUic  law  soon  be- 
came soperanooated. 

Capito  ia  quoted  in  the  Digeat  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  a.  79,  $  1 ;  32,  a.  30, 
I  6  ;  by  ProcnluB,  8,  tit.  2,  a.  13,  $  1 ;  by  Javole- 
nua,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Ci^iito's  consul- 
ship), by  Paolua,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  a. 
14  ;  though,  in  this  tast-mentioned  paaaage,  the 
Florentine  manuacript  haa  Antaeus,  hut  there  is  ao 
when  else  the  alignteat  leoiard  of  a  huribt  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  a.  79,  §  I,  nA  Si^ 
tit.  2,  a,  39,  $  2,  C^tito  is  quoted  aa  himself  quo- 
ting Serrius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  a^mui  at  third 
band.  Then  are  judicial  &«gments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (OeUius,  Festua,  Nonius, 
Macrobiua).  A  collection  of  such  fcagramta  is 
given  by  Dirksm  in  his  BrmduOUke  ok*  ((n* 
Schr^en  der  Sonutdtem  JwidM,  pp.  83 — 92: 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  OtHffeelamta, 
which  mnat  have  been  exceedin^y  voluminoua, 
aa  the  259th  b«dc  ia  otad  liy  OeUius.  (zir.  8.) 
Each  boA  aeema  to  have  had  a  separate  thle.  At 
leaat,  the  9th  book  ia  eaid  b^  Oelliua  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciia  publicia,  and  it  ia 
nndoabteiUy  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  wers  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Conunentarina  de  Judiciia  Pablicia.  Posably  the 
C'onjectaseonmi  Ubri  wen  compoied  <^  all  the  se- 
panue  worits  at  Ci^to,  edlected  md  arranged 
under  proper  hrads  and  aubdivinons.  The  books 
of  the  andent  jurists,  so  &r  aa  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  apecimena,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  iJe /'ott^^  ^ara, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Oelliua  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Pestni  («.  t>.  Mmtdia).  It  ia 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  mm 
treatia^  whidi  is  cited  by  Uocrotnos  (<Sifans.  iiL 


ID)  under  the  name  De  Jmv  SaeHfinonm.  S.  A 
treatise,  A  Qj^  SHMdbrio.  (Oell.  iv.  10.) 

Frmitinns  {De  Aquatdtict.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waten  of  Borne,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  spedally  oa  a  nlyeet 
vrith  whiui  his  official  duties  cMneded  bin. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  taaneh  of  study  of  consideiaUe 
inpoitaaca  to  a  jurist,  who  haa  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  di^waitiona  of  {mperty,  and  ta 
construe  laws.  Then  ia  a  title  de  Signtficatione 
Verborum  in  the  Digest.  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Xtloea,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Cspito.  In 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xiv.  Ifi),  C^to  is  cited  as  ograong 
with  the  jurist  Scaevda,  ai^  with  Laelins(AjHiasP} 
in  holdiiw  (as  Plantus,  Ptmd.  ii  4.  fil,  aeema  to 
have  held),  Uiat  the  wind  syitwai  camprehended 
sweets  (daAsa),  as  wdl  aa  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviii.  28^  m  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
oo^NNt  and  pidar.  In  Servins  {ad  Virg,  Aa.  v. 
46),  VaiTO  aad  Atrias  an  ottA,  as  hiding  a  pe- 
culiar o[»iiioB  on  the  distinctiwi  between  Dmu 
and  Dnt.  We  take  Atmna  here  to  be  the  juist 
C^to,  for  Ateios  u  the  nsste  by  whidi  he  is  ge- 
ne^y  denoted  in  the  Digeat ;  but  it  is  not  iia- 
poadUe  that  the  fiaadnan  Ataiu  PhiUogns  mqr 
be  meant. 

Aynaiaa  RivaDiiH,  one  of  the  eariiest  wrilm 
on  the  history  ^  Reman  bw  (v.  2)  aay^  diat 
C^to  wrote  commentariea  on  the  12  TaUes,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  ftdlowed  by  VaL  Footer  (in  L  Zileti 
Traelatm  TVocMawa  pi  48),  and  RatOina.  {Ik 
Jarvp.  c  48.) 

Oelliua  (ziii.  12)  citea  a  certain  epiatle  of 
Capito,  the  anthenticity  of  which  haa  be«i  called 
in  questirai.  It  apeaka  in  the  past  tenae  of  I^beo, 
who  died  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
It  cononenda  the  great  ujgal  learning  <ii  I^bea, 
while  H  ekanea  Um  with  a  love  of  liberty  ao  ex- 
oeidva,  that  na  aat  no  valoe  upon  anything  **  niai 
quod  juatom  aaiKtamque  esse  in  RoBoanis  antiqui- 
tatiboB  kgisaet."  It  then  rebtea  an  instance  of 
Labeo's  refusing  (o  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  amtt. 
OeUius  thereopoo  takes  occasion  to  shew,  vity 
daariy  and  aatarfaftntily.  fkun  Vam,  why  it  was 
that  tribnnea,  having  power  to  arreM,  had  not 
apparently  minor  ai^  conseqnential  power  of  sont- 
mons.  "niat  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  atrict  letter  at  conatitntlonal  hw 
aeema  to  be  at  variance  with  tha  character  of  the 
two  juricta  aa  drawn  by  Pomponiua :  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  hia  inatructors ; 
Lftbeo,  who  poasessed  on  intellect  of  a  difiereot 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depar^ 
ments  of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  s.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpoee  of  reconciling  these  affatantly 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  Aat 
Capito  was  a  follower  <^  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  puUic  law ;  while,  on  the  contiarj, 
in  public  law,  C^ito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Ca^to  and  Labeo  became  the  fuunden  of  two 
oelebnted  scfcoola  of  Roman  law,  to  whidi  moat  of 
the  diatii^Dished  juiiats  bakmged.  Tbeir  respec- 
tive fiiUaweny  mentioned  by  PompMpdn^  an — 
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OfAnHdiMt  Labeo.         Of  a  Attm  CapUo. 
M.  Coeceius  Nerra  Masariut  Sabinus. 

p&ter.  C.  Casnua  Longinua. 

SeB^nmiu  Piocnliu.  Ijon^mu, 
Nem  filiu.  Caebna  Sabinna. 

Pegaaot.  Prucn*  JaTolenm. 

P.  JnYMitiai  Cdnu  Abunitt  Valena. 

pator.  Tasdanua. 
CeUui  filiui.  Sol  rial  JnUanni. 

Neratiui  Prucnk 

To  the  liat  of  Capito'a  feDovan  may  be  added 
irith  cotun^,  Ganu ;  vith  Uie  hi^uat  jvababQitj, 
Pomponiiu  ;  and,  nidi  mon  or  Iwa  ^niiUe  con- 
jecture, a  ftw  others  as  T.  Aria  to. 

The  idMola,  <^  «riuek  Capitoaiidljtbeowentfae 
fonnderB,  took  tbeir  mpectire  names  frixn  distiii- 
gniahed  disdplet  of  those  jorists.  The  fbllowen 
of  Capito  wen  called  bvax  Hanrina  Safai- 
nuB,  Sabinkn;  aad  aftorwaidi,  inm  CaHna 
LongiDua,  Cas^mi.  The  foUowen  of  I^beo  took 
from  Procnlna  (not  Procoleins),  the  ill-fiinned 
name  Procnleiani  (bo  spelt,  not  Procnliani,  in  all 
old  roatrascripts  vh««Ter  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
nnderstandii^  of  the  phrase  Peganmnm  jos, 
(meaning,  the  legal  vritings  of  Praasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  JuTonal  (It.  77),  some  bave  sapposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
P^fBsus,  PegasianL  {Diet.  ofAnLi.v.  JumaHunliL) 

The  controTsr^  as  to  die  cbaiacteriBtic  differ- 
mcea  between  theiie  schools  baa  been  endless,  and 
most  wiitm  cn  the  nbjwt  baTo  endeaTonmd  to 
tifer  tiiose  diflhwDwa  to  some  general  principle. 
When  oontiiwntal  jurists  wtn  diiqfiating  about  the 
rriative  importance  d  eqm^,  as  compared  widi 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  snppoaed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  theadmiiers  of 
equi^  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
tboo^t  Lsbeo  the  better  man  were  anzioas  to  en- 
list hnn  upon  their  iMe  oC  the  qoestion.  Aeeoid- 
ing  to  Maaeovins  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
Tocate  of  soond  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydenuum,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beytmd  the  literal  bosky  rind.  When 
modem  jurists  were  difided  into  Uie  philoaophicsl 
(dydogimeally,  aaUstwkal),  and  tbe  histarical 
(dydogisticaUy,  unpbilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  DiAsen  {Btitrage  xmr  XimfiiMt  det 
JUimmelm  Aotetpp.  1-159)  and  Zimmnn  (A  AO. 
1.  f  66)  think,  that  the  schoda  difite  diiefly  in 
tbeir  mode  of  handling  Ic^  questions  ;  that  the 
TOtariea  of  Sabinus  lotd:  for  something  eaienal  to 
hang  their  tnsoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
IffBCtice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
priTSte  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positin  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  de&olt  A  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  prindides  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equiw :  whereas  Uie  Totaries  of  Procu- 
1ns  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  tnaer  atence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
dunging  bans  of  moralt^,  sometimee  by  an 
rent  deriation  from  the  letta*,  arrive  at  nsnlts 
more  correspaudent  with  the  natun  of  the  sobjecL 
Pnchta  {Imt.  I.  §  98)  refers  the  original  diTergenoe 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  C^to  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  pngnas  and  scientific  deTek>pement. 

Wbaths  tho  ori^nal  di&HBoea  mtad  mi 
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general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 

discordant  ofHuioDS  upon  isolated  particnbtr  points, 
it  is  dear  that  the  poHtiocd  opposition  between 
C^to  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  st^ods,  for  Coeceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  suceessw  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  iba  ^tical  tqiinioDs  of  his  master,  which, 
as  uw  ampin  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
^Ttm  ont  of  foshion,  the  more  especially,  nnce 
jurists  now  b^an  to  receive  their  authorisation 
from  the  {ffincch  Procnhu  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nam.  Krm  in  private  law,  the 
soboeqnent  leadnt  on  ehber  ride  modified,  per- 
haps ctmsidenddy,  the  origiiwl  diffioences,  and 
introduced  new  matten  discussion.  The  dw- 
tinction  of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gains,  who  wrote  undn  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
afto*  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
infloenee  of  independent  aelaeticism.  Even  in 
eai£er  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
snpporto  of  every  dogma  of  his  school  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Oaius  (iii  UO)  where  Cassins 
approves  the  t^ion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculns 
follows  that  of  Ofilins,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  ojanions  of  Roman 
jurists  wen  divided,  was  a  sdwol  question. 
When  Jostinian  found  it  neeessaiy  to  tetde  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitnttonum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  eontro- 
fsniea,  and  aonutimea  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tim  that  which  was  alnady  antiqaated  m  practice. 
The  eonaidMatian  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  tlut  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  ftirther,  there  is 
no  proof  that  an^  of  the  questions  ha  setUed  wen 
mr  pirAr  vuetwus  of  this  sehoola. 

Thoo^  the  distinetioiM  of  the  sAools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  then  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school  A  school  of 
Miscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
potsage  of  Festos,  which,  however,  has  noth^  to 
dowithtbepnrfeariimofthtlBv;  "  Miseellkmes 
oppeilantar,  qui  non  oertae  aunt  sententiae,  sed 
varionm  mixtonunque  judicioram.'*  Cujos,  from 
a  Use  reading  of  S«rvius  {ad  Vhy.  Am,  iii.  68), 
ims^ned  the  existence  of  an  edectie  sect  of  Her- 
oseatdL  Servios,  qwaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
SEndenu  conoeming  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consdoosness  ceased  witii  death;  others, 
that  the  soul  vras  imnxxtal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  coarse,  held  that  it  was  btiried  m 
Ike  earlkf  and  lived  as  long  as  the  Ixidy  endured. 
"  Stoid  vero,  lurk  eotidi,  %.  e.  medium  secuti,  tam 
diu  daian  dkunt,  qnomdiu  duat  et  corpus." 
Cujas,  for  torir  eotsifi,  deciphered,  as  he  tiumght, 
in  his  nearly  ill^ble  copy,  kercuaaidi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  tiie  Familiae  herdscundae 
cansa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujos,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  joiists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  dviliass  of  his  day,  oa  aceoont  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — ^not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Oaius — though  there  ore  many  (60) 
more  dtations  bearing  the  name  of  I^beo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  dtations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
GOidaaiona  of  Q^to^  sehod  saem,  m  a  majority  rf 
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CUM,  to  hne  praraikd  in  pnetiee.  This  proc««ded 
partly,  pertiapt,  from  th«  mat  anthoritf  icquirvd 
by  Haiuiiiu  SiinDiu,  and  mun  the 
mentatm  who  wrote  libri  ad  S^iim.  Among 
thew,  iod«adv  wwe  mmm  of  ths  oppoaita  partjr. 
Acouding  to  BhuM^  cekfantad  hypotbeu%  flnt 
•Digested  by  Jac  Oodefroi,  one  of  tbo  gnat 
dinnona  in  mott  of  the  tttlea  of  the  Dignt  cod- 
•iated  of  ertncta  from  the  writingf  of  annotatioiii 
on  Sibiitiu.  Some  Sabiniaa  infloenea  may  alio 
hare  been  exerted  apoa  Roman  jniiqwndenee 
through  the  Uwor  of  the  Sabinian  Salvioa  Ja- 
Guoi  in  naaetiiig  the  pnelar^  edict.  But  there 
never  waa  any  general  detemnnation  in  &TD«r  of 
either  ichool.  In  lome  points,  Procnltu  and  his 
par^  wen  preferred.  For  aamide,  GaitiB(iL31) 
nuntioBs  a  reacript  of  Hadrian,  aad(ii.  lM)aiiotber 
of  AntoBiDns  Piiu,  againat  certain  thaontiGal  COD- 
cineions  of  the  Sabiniaoe  (*  noatii  praeceptom*) 
and  in  fitToor  of  the  **  diTenae  leholae  anctoree.^ 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jnrina  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jnia  oondere,  rather  than 
the  creed  ot  thii  or  th^  MCtt  bacama  nndar  the 
onpita  the  teat  of  bgal  orthedoxy.  (Hin.  H.N. 
xh.  15;  RntUina,  e.  48,  m  Fvanckiintar  TV^vr- 
HiM  JQonm,  contains  aeTetal  qaetUonable  itate- 
menta,  without  ginng  hi>  aathoritiea.  He  enters 
into  eonyecturea  aa  to  the  family  of  the  jnriat,  and 
treats  of  aeveral  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertiand,  u.  51.  8;  Gail.  Grot.  i.  12,  6  i  Ant. 
Augustinna,  d»  NoaMbm  Proprik  PamUetarwm, 
in  Otte^  TheMuras,  i.  226 ;  Chr,  Thonmui,  Com- 
paratio  Antittn  Labeomi  et  Aleii  OapUomu,  4to. 
Lips.  1683 ;  Com.  Van  Eck,  d«  Pita,  Monbm,  H 
SlMdm  M.  Atom  laUomii  tt  a  Aim  Capitonit, 
ed.  Odiidu,  Thea.  Not.  DiM.  i.  825—856  ; 
And.  M.  UoUeri,  AImAi  jwmAuk,  ^  ib.  toL  ii. 
torn.  u.  pp.  111—126 ;  Bfatanaina,  ad  XXX 
JCtoe,  iL  167—186  )  Zimmem.  A  A  17.  L 
$%  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
GontempcHaiy  of  the  younger  Pliny.  (JSk.  n,  18.) 

CA'PITO,  C0SSUTIA'NU8,  n  Romn  ndro- 
Gtto  in  the  nipit  of  CliodiDS  and  Nero^  who  ap- 
pears to  have  naed  his  profeHion  aa  a  mere  meant  fbr 
enriching  himaell  For  this  naaon  he  and  some  of 
his  pnifeaiioD  o[^>osed  a  law  by  which  adTocatei  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  fnm  their  clients. 
In  A.  D.  56  he  obtained  Ciluia  aa  his  pionnce,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avanoe  and  impn- 
denoe  as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  tht  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwsids 
reeeiTed  faa^  thraogfa  the  mediati<»  of  Tigelliniu, 
his  fethsr  in-law;  ud  Portly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistios  Soaisnus  of  high 
treason.  In  A.  D.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Sraieca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Locan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  TigelUntu  and 
CoaaulianiHC^dto,  the  latter  of  whom  came  fonrard 
in  the  wne  year  aa  the  accuser  of  Thiasea  Pnetna, 
for  Thnse*  had  formeriy  suppcMed  dw  cause  of 
the  Cilicians  against  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Amm.  xL  6,  Ac, 
xiii.  33,  xiT.  48,  xvL  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Jut. 
viii.  93,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  Fontuls  Ca- 
nro,  was  pnotor  in  &  &  178»  and  obtained  the 
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coauuand  in  Hi^Msla  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  foUowiag^  with  tha  title  of 
proconsul.    (Lit.  zL  59,  xlL  2, 19.) 

3.  P.  FoNTsroa  CAPrro,  was  jnetm  in  &  c. 
ISSiaaiflbt^nadSnidiBinashisprorinoe.  (Lit. 
zliiL  18,  17.) 

8.  C.  FoNmin  Capito,  a  fiisaid  of  M.  Antony* 
aecooipanied  Maecenas,  in  b.  a  37,  when  he  waa 
sent  by  OetaTiaaui  to  Antony  to  restore  friend- 
ship between  Octatiaans  and  Antony.  Csfito 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  ^ria.  Ha 
is  probably  the  same  persMt  as  the  C  F<mtehu 
Ci^to  who  was  sppoinled  consul  snffitctus,  in  a.  c. 
88,  together  with  M'.  Acilios.  There  is  a  coin  of 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antoay  and  Clec^ 
tt*,  and  OB  iriueh  Capita  is  aallad  prapnetor,  ud 
bear*  the  pCMOiinen  Cains.  (Hsiat.  SaL  I  &. 
82 ;  PluL  Aititm.  86 ;  Eckbd,  Dodr.  Nmi.  t. 
p.  218.) 

4.  C.  FoHmua  Captto,  a  am  of  C.  Fontehis 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antcmy.  [No.  3.]  He 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  13,  together  with  Oomaoica^ 
and  aftenmda  had,  at  proeonool,  tha  adiiiiBistni^ 
tico  of  dw  pfwrinea  of  Aria.  Mai^  yean  later, 
in  A.  D.  25,  ae  was  accused  by  Vibins  Berraos, 
^>parently  on  aocotmt  of  his  conduct  in  Aua ;  but, 
as  no  sufficient  endeoce  was  adduced,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (Fasti Cap.;  Suet  OaL  6;  Tac.  Jim. It.  36.) 

5.  C.  FoNTsiUB  Captto,  eonul  ia  a.  n.  59  to- 
gether with  C  Vipsaaiusi  (Tac.  Am».  sit.  I ; 
Plin.  a:  AT.  ii.  72,  TiL  20 ;  Solin.  «.) 

6.  L.  FoNTxnm  Captto,  consul  in  a.  ik  67  to- 
gether wHh  C.  Jdliua  Rnfus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Fatti  Sicnii  ud  the  Chnnicon  of  Casaiodona ;  but 
whethu  he  is  the  sane  as  Oa  Footelns  Cqnu 
who  was  put  to  daatb  in  Qmnany  in  tha  leign  of 
Qalba,  a,  o.  68,  on  the  groand  of  hanDg  attempted 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tac  /fU. 
i.  7,  37,  52,  iii.  63,  ir.  IS;  SoeL  Om&.  11;  Pint. 
GoUk  15,  iriietetpwr^lsi  shaaldtadmagedinta 
•omfleft) 

It  is  nnesorlaia  to  whidt  of  the  C^taa  Oa  two 
following  ooins  belong :  the  piaanenen  Publias 

would  Md  ns  to  refer  than  to  No.  2.  The  fonaer 
contains  on  the  obTorse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  tn^y 
behind  it  and  Uie  inscription  P.  FoHraiva  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Via.,  and  on  the  rereno  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  beJew 
fighting,  and  the  inscriptfiQ  Ham.  Fomt.  Tiu  Ma. 


The  latter  coin  contiuns  on  the  olmrse  the  head  of 
Concordia  with  the  inseription  P.  Fontkitb  Ca- 
pito III.  Via.  CoNcokou,  and  on  the  rerer* 
a  double  portico  with  the  inseripdon  T.  Dim.  Imp. 
Va.  PvBL.  [L.S.] 
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CATTTO,  INSTEinS,  a  eariarion  fa  die  Bo- 
nun  army  whidi  cmnied  on  Uie  war  under  Dond- 
tias  Corbolo  agunst  the  Parthian  Vologetea,  A.  n. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  eent  boatagei 
who  were  deUrered  up  to  Capito.  He  »  probably 
the  Mune  whom  we  meet  with  three  yean  later,  in 
thoae  lame  regions  ae  praefcctni  caatronmi,  to 
whom  Corbok)  entnuted  tome  of  the  naaller  fort- 
rewes  in  Annenia.  (Tac.  jlMi.xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'UUS,  ptocoratorof  Aaiain 
A.  D.  23,  waa  accaaed  by  the  proTiDoali  of  malTer> 
Mtion,  and  waa  tried  1^  Ike  lanata.  (Tac  Ami. 
it.  IS  i  Dion  Csm.  It!!.  2S.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  HA'RIUS,  ocean  on  MTetal 
orfna  of  the  Maria  gent,  a  specimea  of  vhidi  i» 
given  below,  but  thii  Maiiui  Capito  !■  not  men- 
tioned by  any  andent  writer.  The  obveru  re- 
preeenta  the  head  of  Cerea,  the  rarerN  a  man 


CA'PITO,  VIROI'NIUi  During  the  war 
between  tba  mffoitm  <rf  Viteflioa  and  Veepasian, 
A.  I>.  69,  Viiginbu  Capita  aent  a  alave  to  L.  Vttel- 
liaa,  the  cnpemrV  bnMber,  promimig  to  nurender 
to  lUn  Ae  cMadd  of  Xanacina,  if  ha  woold  reoeive 
the  guriaan.  The  alave  ma  afterwards  hanged 
ftr  MvtDg  aaaitted  in  carrying  out  a  treadiennia 
design.  {Tub.  Hid.  iii.  77,  iv.  8.)          [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  a  bmilywiunM  in  levenl 
Roman  gentaa,  vhidi  vaa  no  daabt  originally 
given  to  a  pmiai  vba  Hred  on  the  hiU  O^tidiinu. 
In  the  nme  way  AnntinaBris,  Cadiomentaniu, 
Eaquilimu,  freqnenUy  oemr  aa  the  naawa  of  fiuniliea 
at  Rome.  -  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUa.  Wo  poaaeas  a 
Tohime  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperon  aiM  pnten^rs  to  the  purple,  com- 
[aled  by  writers  who  floori^ed  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  wo^i  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Constantino  The  nnmbn  of  pieces  ii  in 
all  thir^^nr.  They  readi  fron  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinas,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  117  to  a.  ik 
264f  extcsMling  over  a  space  of  167  years,  and 
fnwin^  a  sort  of  aa[^lement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Saetiaunt,  which  tenninate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexioa,  however,  ii  established  with 
the  lait-namfid  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
pasaed  over  j  nor  is  the  series  abaobtely  cMoplete, 
even  within  its  own  [mper  limits,  for  then  is  a 
of  nine  yean,  from  the  third  Qordiao  to  Vale- 
rianus,  that  ia,  from  A.  a.  244  to  A.  n.  253,  includ- 
ing the  reigni  of  Pkilipptu,  Dedas,  OaUos,  and 
Aemitianua.  It  is  by  no  means  nnlikely,  indeed, 
tltat  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  formed  a  part  of  the  wmde,  and  that 
the  ezistiiig  Uanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  fiwmed  the  udietype ;  but  tiiis  ia 
mofij  a  pcobaUe  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
csUeetion  are  commonly  dassed  together  under  the 
title  "Hiatoriaa  Aitgnatae  Scripbm  aex,"  their 
aaaea  boaa  Adina  Spartianaa,  Jalina  Cunbdinns, 
VnkatinaOallicaiin^  Adioa  Lanfridini^  TrAdlina 


PbDlo,  aad  Thnos  Tt^sensi  In  eoaaequence  of 
the  eonfiiuon  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible  to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer^ 
tainty  to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
dniion  can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  difieient  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  caietnl  and  aztnuiTe  re- 
search, bat  are  b  many  instaneaaevidendy  made  vp 
of  scrus  derived  from  difierent  sourees  aad  possess 
lag  dinerent  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tadced  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbied  into  a  nwgft  mass  daotitata 
of  fbm  and  aymuntty.  Henee  wa  find  numerous 
repetituiu  of  frinlBnadetaila,  a  itaage  mixtan  of 
what  is  nave  and  vdnable  with  the  moat  puerile 
and  worUlesB  rubbish,  and  a  nmlUtude  of  irrecon- 
ciieable  and  contradictory  statements  fiwly  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  exptanatioD.  We  have  his- 
tory here  pnanted  to  na  in  its  lowest  and  cndeat 
■hiipii  a  total  want  of  Jodgmoit  In  tha  lelaetioB 
and  chuaificatioQ  oi  beta ;  an  ahacoea  <rf  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  eBtal)lish  a 
relation  between  the  drcumstancea  rec«»ded  and 
the  ^aracter  of  the  individwd  under  discossiou ; 
and  a  total  disrenrd  of  philosophic^  combination 
and  infennea.  Ilie  nsmtivea  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  dfaiJointed  incohennea  of  a  meagre  ehro- 
nicla  without  possessing  simplidty  and  methodical 
armnmnent.  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  fiivour  of  Vopiscui,  who  ap- 
pean  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  pubUc  records 
and  to  have  takes  some  paina  to  axtiact  what  waa 
most  iotansting,  ahhoagh  he  often  ezhiUta  as  lit- 
tle discretkm  as  the  rest  in  woriiiug  up  bis  mv 
matertalb  Bat,  notwithstanding  dl  these  defeoU, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
blisg  us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Ruoaa  histoiy.  Wa  have  no  reasmi  to 
qnaattaB  the  ganenl  aoeoncj  of  tha  gnat  eranta 
neoided,  although  blended  with  idk  lamoon  and 
fidse  details ;  aar  the  general  fidelity  of  the  foi- 
tiaiu  of  the  leading  mea,  dthosgh  the  likenesses 
ma^  be  in  aome  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
cancatured,  according  to  the  ^edilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dia> 
cover  a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  Rgard  to 
the  fbnnd  administration  of  public  aflUrs  and  tha 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  mnltitnde 
of  particulan  iliustratiug  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  n|i^  and  modes  of  thought 
and  fe^ns  lAidi  prevailed  among  the  diffiirent 
dasaaa  of  tat  eommnntty  during  this  stonny  poiod. 
NBy,thoveryfrivolonsminutmiesB  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upoa  matten  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  haMts  of  the  penonases  who  pass 
under  review,  altfaongh  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  vwy  dngular  r^on  for 
dMervation  and  inquiry,  the  more  inlerestiiig  be- 
cauae  usually  inaooesnUa.  In  these  departmenta 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
irithout  sn^ndon,  for  upon  such  topics  then  coold 
be  no  cimodvable  motive  for  folsehood  or  misr^re- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  f«ar  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  mwellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  cxaggeiation  in  deaeribing  the  fantas- 
tic eztisvaganoa  and  pnAision  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Copitolinus : 
I.  Antminua  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Anrdiua  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinos, 
6.  Opilius  Haerinna,  7.  the  two  Moximini,  6.  the 
thne  GordiaiU}  9.  Marimua  and  BallMiuis.  Of 
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theae  Antonimii  Piiu  and  L.  Venu  are  Inaoib- 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  it  alio  addretaed  in  M.  Aa- 
Tvliui  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Mazimtu  with  Balbi- 
ntu  bear  no  inacription ;  the  mt  are  ioaeribed 
to  Conitandne.  Sahnarina,  following  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  asugn*  the  firat 
five  to  Spartianna,  and  acknowledge  the  nxth, 
aeventh,  and  8th  only,  u  the  genuine  prodnctaona 
of  Capitt^ns ;  but  time  an  poiots  on  which  it  ia 
fi)oUah,  in  the  abaeDoe  of  all  aatidictery  evidence, 
inlanal  or  external,  to  hazard  amo  an  <^nion. 

Tbe  editio  piincepa  of  the  Hiatoriae  Augoitae 
Scriptoraa  waa  jointed  at  Milan  in  U7&  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  Iblio  Tolnme  ^vided  into  three 
porta,  of  which  the  Siat  containa  Suetonini;  the 
aecond  a  [uece  entitled  da  exordia  Nertae,  followed 
by  the  Angnataa  Hiatwcinia;  dw  third  Eatropina 
aiid  ftnlna  Diaconaa.  It  ia  eMeaitrely  nie,  and 
beara  a  high  price.  It  waa  reprinted  at  Vonioe  by 
Bemardinoa,  foL  1489,  and  1^  Ruben»,fbL  H90. 
Theae  Uvea  are  also  to  be  foand  in  variona  miacelr 
lantes  Gontaining  the  hiitory  of  the  Caeaan  which 
appeared  durii^  the  16th  century ;  but  they  wen 
fint  fanii^  out  in  u  ind^aident  fens  at 
Paria,  ita.  190S,  wider  the  inapeotioo  at  Jtme 
CaaauboD ;  thia  via  followed  the  edition  of 
Salmaaiua,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  ezhibiu  a  text 
greatly  im^axtved  by  a  careful  ezaauoatioa  of  MSS. 
and  copiooa  notea  containing  a  piodigjona  bat  ill- 
digeated  maaa  of  erudition.  The  moat  uaeful  edi- 
tion ia  that  Iqr  SchrardinB  (Lngd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  mnaina  to  be  done,  tot  palpable  com^tiDna 
appear  !n  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PraelecLAeeuUm.  Sto,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Opute.  Acadtm.  ni  tL  p.  12,  dtc;  Go.  de 
MouUnea,  Mtmoirm  mr  In  Jiwi'poaia  da  PHitloire 
AvgvtU,  in  MhrntinadeFAMdimig  deBaHm,  1 750 ; 
Godofred.  Maacofiaa,  Oratio  de  Untet  Praettantia 
Hat.  Auffntt.  M  Jun  CioUi,  in  hia  Oputa,  Juridioa 
et  PiUoloff.  6to,  Lipa.  1776;  H.  E.  Di^aen,  Die 
Script  HiMlor.  Angtut.  8voi  Lipa.  1842.)  [W.  R,] 

CAPITOU'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  oon- 
•nlar  tribmn,  in  a.  c.  400  and  SOS.  (Lit.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  &] 

CAPIT0LI'NU3,liA'NLIUS.  LICMan- 
Liua  Capitolinub,  comolar  tribuu  in  a.  a  434. 
(Lit.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manuus  CxptTOLiNVS,  ccnialar  tribune 
in  B.  c.  422.    (Lit.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  MANLIUa  A.  F.  Cn.  m.  Caproi-invs  VtJL- 
80,  thriee  conaular  tribune,  in  B.  o.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  iraa  one  of  the  ambaatadon 
whom  die  aenate  aent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  enter  which  Camilliu  had  rowed.  In 
the  atraita  of  SmIj  the  ambuaadora  fell  in  with 
piiatea  Lipaim  and  wen  made  priaonera,  bat 
they  wen  natored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
diatinetfam  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  wen.    (Liv.  iv,  61,  t.  8, 16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  a.  n.  Capitolinub,  tbe 
fomoua  delivMor  of  the  Capital  from  the  Oaula, 
waa  oonaul  in  bl  c.  392  with  L.  Vakrina  Potitua. 
An  indgnifieant  war  waa  auried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequiana,  for  which  Manliua  waa 
honoured  with  an  oration,  and  hia  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  waa  viuted  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  aa  the  two  coninJi  wen  aeised  with 
it,  (hey  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
fidlowed.  In  B.  a  390,  when  the  Oaula  one  night 
eodeatound  to  aacend  the  Cafutol,  Hanliaa,wfaoae 
midoace  wit  on  the  Ca^t^  wn  imiaed  feim  hia 


aleep  by  tbe  cackling  of  the  geeee,  and  on  diacBwr- 
ing  the  canae  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  ceold 
collect  at  the  monwDt  haatened  to  the  apot  where 
the  Oaula  were  ascending,  and  ancceeded  in  repel- 
ling tbcn.  Thia  gaDant  and  fucceaafiil  deed  waa 
KwBtded  the  next  day  by  the  aaaemhled  peopla 
with  all  the  rimpte  and  rude  hononn  and  distine- 
tiwu  which  wen  customary  at  the  time.  He  ia 
aaid  lo  bare  noeired  the  «nn>ame  of  C^totinaa 
from  thia  dwimaface ;  bat  thia  ia  probably  ■  aua- 
take,  as  it  bad  become  a  rmdar  fiunily-name  in 
hia  gena  befon  bia  time,  and  be  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  fma  hia  bther.  In  B.  c  387  be  was 
appointed  intcmz,  but  two  youa  Utcf,  b.  c  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cauae  of  the  patridsna,  to  whom 
be  behmged,  and  placed  himself  at  tbe  head  of  the 
plebeiattai,  who  wan  anSarii^  sererdy  from  tbrir 
debts  and  the  harah  and  cruel  treatment  tbey  ex- 
perienced fnm  tfanr  patrician  ereditefa.  Tb« 
motiTe,  howerer,  from  whi^  Hantiua  came  for- 
ward to  aapport  thgn  waa  not  pun ;  it  appears 
that  ahtx  hit  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  waa  so  in- 
toxicated with  hia  expltnt,  that  be  coold  not  bear 
seeiM  taj  man  {daeed  on  an  equality  with  cv 
nuaed  above  himael^  and  it  ia  even  beueved  that 
he  harboured  tbe  adwnie  of  making  himaelf  tyrant 
or  kii^  of  Rome.  With  sadi  or  similar  intcntiona 
he  excited  the  plebeians  againat  their  oppresaora, 
who  became  ao  alarmed  that  they  resoWed  upon 
the  aroointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Conidiua  Coasna. 
While  the  dictator  waa  absent  EKhd  Rome,  Manhus 
had  ncourae  to  violence  to  reaate  tbe  plebeiaaa 
from  the  handa  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogetber  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  ratamed  to  the  in  «der  to 
pnt  a  atiqt  to  tbe  pcooeedinga  of  Wawfai*,  ho  woaa- 
noned  Bunlia  to  ^pear  befon  biiL  lite  nbd 
came  accompanied  1^  a  boat  of  plebcianB ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  ainatedlqr  one  of  bbviatore  and 
oonsifined  to  prison  as  a  isditions  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  tbey  did  net  Tenture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictabv,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  tbeir  chai^ioii, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  Tbe  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignatioo  of  the  [debeiana 
by  assignments  of  land,  cuoly  irritated  them  the 
mom,  as  they  regarded  these  fovonn  as  bribes  to 
betny  tbeir  patron,  and  tbe  insunction  rose  to 
aueh  a  heigftt,  that  tbe  senate  and  patririans  mw 
themselvea  obliged  to  liberate  ManUaa.  By  thia 
step,  howeTcr,  nothing  waa  gained ;  tbe  plebaiana 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  uuurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  ^>iead  inrthn  and  £irtiier.  In  tbe 
year  following,  8.  u  384,  tbe  Romana  bad  not  to 
fi^ht  i^aiiut  any  foreign  enen^,  and  aa  IfanUna 
did  not  acmple  to  inatigate  the  pleba  to  open 
violence,  the  connilar  tribuoea  of  the  year  received 
orders,  videmt  m  ipdd  re*  pMiea  detrimadi  at- 
pent.  Hanlios  waa  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  peo[^  assembled  in  the 
campua  Martiuo^  but  as  toe  C^t4d  which  bad  once 
been  mmi  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  plaoe, 
tbe  eonrt  was  lanoved  to  Uie  PoeteGnian  grorc 
outside  the  porta  NomenlauL  Here  Manliua  waa 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  fwmer  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Taipeian 
rock.  The  membera  of  the  Manlia  gens  considrnd 
that  he  had  brought  (U^iacQ  upon  tbem,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  draakl  ever 
hare  in  fatun  Aa  piaenanan  of  Mamn.  (Lir.  t. 
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81,  47.  yi.  5,  11, 14— 20;  (Sc.  de  Re  PM,  iL  27, 
PkUii^.  L  13,  iL  44;  0«11.ztu.21  ;  Dion  Cua. 
F^.  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimu,  xIt.  32 ;  AmcL  Vict 
dt  Fir.  III.  24.) 

5.  A.  MANLim  A.  r.  A.  N.  Capitolinus,  four 
timu  conBolar  tribune,  in  &  c.  389,  885,  S83,  and 
370.  In  hia  firat  tribuMahip  Rome  waa  attacked 
Iff  amnl  enmiaa  at 

taiaed  Oe  ccmmnid  one  of  the  thne  unuea 
Aen  railed  for  gtuoding  tbe  dty.  In  tbe  aeeosd 
triboueiliip  he  penoaded  the  tenate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  our^  on  the  war  againrt  the  Volaciana, 
Latini,  and  Hemicana.   (Liv.  vi  1, 11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manuds  CAriTOLiNiia,  consular  tribune 
iaB.c385.  (Ut.tlSO.) 

7.  P.  Hanuus  a.  f.  a.  v.  Capitolinub,  oon- 
sular  tribune  in  b.  c.  379.  He  waa  created  dic- 
tator in  B.  c.  368,  a«  the  Bucceitor  of  H.  Fnrioa 
Camillna,  for  the  purpoae  of  reatoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  ordera,  and  during  hia  goTenimrot 
tbe  lirinian  Uwa  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  eonanlar  tribtme  a  aecond 
time.  (Lit.  tl  SO,  38,  && ;  Pint.  CamUL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  MANum  A.  r.  A.  N.  Capitounub  Im- 
nal0SD^  was  dictate  in  b.  a  868  dni  fy/ndi 
oama.    (Lit.  Tii  3.) 

9.  Ck.  JIahuos  U  r.  a.  n.  CArtroLonn  Im- 
rauosoa,  waB  coDaol  in  b.  a  859  with  M.  Poirit 
liuB  TjaenaB,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  ^Hbiir- 
tine^  Two  jears  later,  b.  c.  357,  he  waa  anin 
called  to  the  conaulahip,  during  which  he  hadto 
cair;  on  a  war  egaioit  the  Faliacana  and  Tarqoi- 
nienaea.  In  B.  c.  351  he  waa  oenaor  with  C. 
Ifamna  Ratiliu,  and  daring  the  war  with  the 
Aarancana  in  U5,  he  waa  magitter  eqnitnm  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furini  Camilhu,  (Iat.  til  12, 
16,  22,  28.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  wai  accord- 
ing to  the  Schdiast  oo  Horace  {Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
troBted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Ju^ter  on 
the  Ciptol,  and  waa  aanued  vi  haTing  atoliMi  tlw 
crown  of  Jnpter,  but  waa  acquitted  by  the  jodgea 
in  ooneeqoence  of  hia  being  a  friend  ^  Augortui. 
The  Scholiaat  atatea  that  Petillioa  receiTed  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  baca  his  being  placed  OTer 
tbe  C^tol ;  bat  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
waa  a  regnkr  fiunily-Daiae  of  the  gena,  ao  much  ia 
cntain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  tbe  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petilliiirith  the  temple 
of  Ji^ler  Cqntolinm,  the  obrena  lepteaenu 
the  baad  of  Jn^tv,  and  tha  lerene  the  tanple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUl'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
QuiNCTiufi  Capttounus  Bahbatus,  was  coniul 
ia  a  &  471  with  App.  Clandiua  Sabinua  Regil- 
lenais.  Dnring  tbe  disputes  about  the  PabUtian 
law,  he  opposed  hu  eoUeegne  and  eooeiUatad  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  earned.  He  thea  con- 
ducted the  war  a^punst  the  Aequians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  aoldieiB  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  bat  allowed  then  to  range  the  Gonn- 
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try.  The  immenae  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained tha  oonanlship  a  seomd  time  in  b.  c.  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volaciana  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saTed  the  Roman  camp,  whkh  waa  attacked 
by  the  enemy  daring  the  ni^L  After  thia  war 
M  vas  hononrad  viu  a  trim^h.  InB.e.865he 
waa  made  omaal  a  third  tima  Tha  war  affdnat 
the  AeqoianB  and  Volaoana  waa  stiU  eontinued,  and 
loliuita,  who  waa  stationed  tok  moant  Algidua 
there  heard  of  the  raTaging  inroads  (rf  the 
Aeqniana  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  ddimed  hia  fellow-otiseiia  from  th^ 
terror.  The  senate  ondUmed  a  jastitian,  and 
the  consul  agun  marched  oat  to  [votect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  mfjptipyi  been  defeated  by 
colleague  Q.  FaUoa,  Ci^itolinns  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  bad  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fborth  time  in  b.  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furiua.  During  the  quairela  whidi 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patti- 
dans  and  plebeuma,  the  Aeqniana  and  Volsciana 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  Tery  walls  (NT  ue  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distraeted  among  them- 
Belvea  to  take  the  field  munat  tba  enemy,  but 
Oipitolinua  succeeded  la  alwying  the  diaeoDlant  of 
the  pleba,  and  in  nusins  the  nation  to  defond 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  snioeme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  waa  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  vonted  the  raemy  in  a 
fioee  contest.  In  a  c.  44S  ha  obtained  Ua  fifth 
consttlafaip.  In  thia  year  the  ceuuahqt  waa  in- 
adtnted  at  Rome  ai  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  hia  eoUeagne  M.  Oeganins  Mace- 
rinns  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  .Ajdea,  Capito- 
linna  gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patriciana  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraotdinaiy  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occaaiona,  obtained  for 
him  the  aizth  consulship  in  b.  c  439,  together 
with  Agri{^  Menenina.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
viaited  by  a  ftmine,  and  when  he  punted  out  tha 
necesaity  of  tqipointing  a  (Uctator  nndcx  the 
cumatancea,  the  dignity  waa  of^ed  bka,  bat  bo 
declined  it  on  account  iX  his  advanced  age^  recran- 
•mending  L.  Quioctius  Cincinnatns,  who  was  ac- 
cordii^ly  raised  to  that  dignity.  In  b,  c.  437,  he 
accompanied  tbe  dictator  Main.  Aemilioa  Mainer- 
cinos  as  legate  in  hia  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  yean  hter  ha  came  forward  aa  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatna,  who 
was  tried  before  the  cunitta,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Qninctins  procured  hii  acquittaL  After  thia 
time  we  hear  no  mora  of  him.  (Liv.  iL  56 — b'O, 
64,iiL2.&c.,66,aB^iT.  8, 10,13,17,41;  Dionya. 
ix.  43,  &C.,  57,  61,  XL  63;  Zonar.  Tii.  IS.) 

2.  T.  QuiMcnus  CAprrouNva  Babbatub,  a 
aon  of  No.  1,  waa  oonaol  in  a.  c  421,  together 
with  N.  Falnus  Vibulanna.    (Lir.  iv.  43l) 

3.  T.  QuiNCTiUB  T.  r.  T.  m.  CAriTOLinua  Bab> 
BATtis,  a  aoD  of  No.  2,  cnwdar  tribune  in  B.  c. 
405.    (LiT.  It.  61;  Zmar,  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  QuiNcTiUH  Capitolinub,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  tbe  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  tI.  11.) 

5.  T.  Quutcnua  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consuUr  tribune  in  a  u  388.  [Cincinmatvb.} 
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6.  T.  Qdinctids  CiNaNNATOS  Capitolinds, 
coninlar  tribaiM  in  b.  c.  S68.   [Cinciknatitb.  ] 

7  T.  QuiNcnus  T.  r.  Pbnnva  CAPi-roLiNin 
CmiPiNin,  wia  appointed  dictator  in  &  c.  Sfil,  to 
conduct  ike  war  agunit  the  Oanlt,  a*  LiTj  thiiilu, 
who  ta  Kipported  tke  triomphal  bad,  whidi 
aacribe  to  him  »  tnnniph  in  thia  jmt  otct  the 
OauU.  In  the  jreu  Mlowing  be  waa  magttter 
eqnitom  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Seniliiia  AJuda,  who 
likewise fonghtafaintt  the Oaali.  InB.c.  SMha 
wai  coniul  with  M.  Fabim  Ambnitna,  tad  in  that 
year  the  Tibortinea  and  Tarqnininuea  mn  MtV 
dned.  In  b.  c.  351,  he  waa  ^>p(nnted  conanlaae- 
Mcond  time,  and  reoeind  the  conduct  of  tiie  war 
againrt  the  FaliMana  a*  hit  pnmnM^  but  no  hatdo 
waa  fboght,  as  the  Ronans  confined  thenudfee  to 
mraging  the  conntiy.  (lir.  rii.  9,  II,  IR,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNCTtus  PaNNT7s  Capitolinits  Cnu- 
P1NU8.  In  B.  c.  214,  when  M.  CUudiniMarcellna 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  hii  third  coniulihip,  he 
left  Ci^tolinaj  in  Sicily  in  oommandof  the  Rtmian 
fleet  and  camp.  In  n.  c.  209,  he  wae  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  aa  hi*  pronnce.  The  year 
after,  a  C.  208,  he  was  elected  oonsnl  together  with 
M.  ClaucUna  Marcalliie,  and  both  oraanli  were 
ooflimiaaioned  to  caRy  on  Uiowaiagainit  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  fattUe  iriiich  was  fought  in  the 
neigfabooihood  of  Tarentuo,  C^tolinns  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  waa  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  baviog  pro- 
dumed  T.  Manlins  Torqnatns  dietatm.  (Lir, 
zziv.  39.  xxni.  fi,  7, 31, 27, 28, 33 1  Polyb.  x.  33.) 

9.  T.  QCIMJTICS  T.  F.  PnNHVB  Capitolinus 
Cfuminn,  consul  in  b.  c.  8.  (^t  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUa,  P.  SFXTIUS,  sumamed 
VATICANUS,  was  eonsnl  m  B.  c  452  with  T. 
Henenius  Agrippa.  In  thia  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  heaa  sent  to  Athena  for  the  purpose  of 
eonanlting  its  hws  and  institntiona,  retnnied  to 
Rome,  and  in  Ae  year  fdkwing  P.  Sextius  was 
ens  of  the  deeemT^  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  ($.v.  pMMiatw)  mentions  a 
lex  mnltatida  whid  was  carried  bj  P.  Sextimand 
his  colleague  during  their  eaaBDlshqu  (Ur.  ill  32; 
ftc ;  Dionys.  z.  64.)  [L.  8.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  8P-  TARPPIUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consnl  in  n.  c  454  widi  A.  Atetnios 
Yarns,  A  Um  de  miltiu  ncrammto  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulihip,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(a.  V.  pecniaiiu,  camp.  Cic.  da  Re  PM.  ii.  35 ;  Lir. 
iiL  31  ;  Dkmys.  z.  48,  SO).  After  close  of 
their  offlee  both  oonnla  were  wensad  1^  a  tribune 
nf  the  people  for  haring  »M  the  booty  <s^idi  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aeruinm  instead  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  o^tition  of 
the  senate.  In  b.  c.  449,  whw  the  Roman  amy 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  levoige  the  mudcr 
Virginia,  and  had  taksa  possession  oS  the  Aven- 
ttne,  Sp.  Tarpnns  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
moastrate  with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Atemina,  though  both  were  patridans,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  oooptation 
of  the  ccrflege  to  support  the  senate  In  its  oppou- 
tion  to  the  rogation  of  iJie  tribune  L.  Treboniu, 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellas,  cMisul  B.  c  US.  [Mbtbllus.] 


CAPRATINA,  a  samame  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  fellows : — When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  vary  weak  condition,  aftw 
the  rangea  of  the  Qauls,  the  nei^bonring  people 
under  Postamias  Livius  advanced  from  Pulenae 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
weiBen  in  maniage,  thraMening  to  deaOoy  Rome 
COMpil  Btdy vnless  thdrdenaad  was  oen^iH  with. 
WUla  Ika  Kama  soiato  was  yet  ddibmtmg  •■ 
to  what  waa  to  be  dona,  »  akn  of  the  Buse  of 
Tateh  or  PUlotia,  oAnd  to  go  with  ber  Mow- 
ahivee,  in  tiie  disguise  of  free  woman,  to  the  tamp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  socceeded,  and  when 
the  Idtina  in  their  camp,  i&toxiated  with  wine, 
bad  foUen  aaleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
ReoBDS  from  a  wild  fig-tree  {capriJSau).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
fistsd  the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generoeiqr  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  thorn 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  £ram  the 
public  trearaiy.  The  day  on  which  Home  had 
thus  been  delivered,  tlie  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Capntinae,  and  an  tanaal  festiva]  was  cde- 
hmted  to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  laitiura,  by  free 
wmnen  as  well  aa  by  female  abvea,  with  mndi 
mirth  and  merriment  The  ademBiqr  to^  plaoa 
onder  the  andnt  o^rifisoi,  nd  the  auOnr  jwee 
flowing  tna  the  tree  was  ofc«d  as  a  ■aaffiea  ts 
thegoddeas.  (Macnb.  Sot  i.  II;  Vain,i)Hiiiy. 
vi.  18 ;  Plat.  BomML  29,  OtmiL  8&)  [U&] 

CAPRE'OLUS.  socoeeded  Anrelius  in  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  penod 
when  all  Africa  was  ororun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  atMo  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impoBiiUa  to  aeni  a  regular  dqmtation  to  the 
council  of  Ei^esns,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  Cft- 
preolns  de^tched  thither  his  deacon  Beeula,  with 
ao  epiatle,  in  which  he  deplocea  the  circnmstancea 
which  compelled  his  afaeencis  and  derunmoee  the 
tenets  of  the  patriardt  ef  CoBstantinople.  Caprealaa 
is  believed  to  have  died  befara  4S9,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandus. 

We  possess,  1.  EpitLiia  ad  S^modmm  i^tietutim, 
written,  aa  we  have  seen  aboTe*  in  431.  It  ia  «fr 
taat  both  in  Ofsdt  and  I^tin. 

2.  SpUala  dsMoClkM  espjiWaf  AooiMH 
Amna  eoatra  reeau  Jiawiialasi  flbereaaas  jVeatori^ 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  penou 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantino  or  Tonanthu,  who 
had  written  firom  Spaia  to  cosiult  Capreolna  eon* 
coming  the  controversy  which  was  thai  agitating 
the  chnreL  It  is  contained  in  the  Farisr.  Opmte. 
^  Siimond,  vol.  L  pBris,  1875.  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  worka,  together  with  the  ep»- 
tie  of  Vitalis  and  Tonaatiua  to  Capredus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Qalland,  voL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  i^y  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
TheodosiuB  to  Auguatin  with  nmti  to  the  connm 
of  Ephesns,  is  preserved  by  Fetiandns  in  lus 
**  Epistola  ad  Pelaginm  et  Aiwtolinm,"  and  quoted 
byOalUnd. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Cqndos  tobe  the  anthCTof 
the  Sermo  de  TVMorv  Barbarieo,  on  ttie  invason 
ct  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  indnded  amei^ 
the  works  of  St  Augustin.  G^land,  BibL  Pairwm. 
voL  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  81 ;  Schoenemann,  BiU,  Pn- 
tnm  LaHnarHm^  c  v.  32.  who  ennmemtea  all  the 
editioni.  [W.  R.] 

CA  PTA  or  CAPITA,  a  somanw  of  the  Uinerv* 
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wonhipped  on  the  Culian  1)01  at  Rome.  Iti 
«igin  WM  not  known.  Ovid  (Pad,  iiL  887,  lu.) 
pwpoae*  Tuiow  ooi^BetiiiM  Rbont  H.  [!<•&•] 

CAPUSA,  the  wn  of  OenlsN,  who  wm  the 
nude  of  MwiniMiL  While  tho  htter  wm  in 
Spain  fitting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginiani,  hit 
nthti  Gala  diedt  and  waa  ncceeded  in  the 
Tereigttty  by  hii  brother  OeMlcei,  Oenkea 
also  dying  uortly  afterwaida,  hia  m  C^Hiaa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  at  be  had  not  meh  infln- 
enoe  among  hb  pei^la,  one  Mnetnhu  hud  dam 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  CapoM  in 
battle.    (Lit.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kiwvs).  1.  A  wn  of  A«ancin  and 
Hiennuwmone,  and  &ther  of  Anchiwi.  (Aptdlod. 
iiL  12.  8  2;  Horn.  A  xx.  239 ;  Viig.  Aem.  tL 
708;  Diod.ir.7fi.) 

2.  One  of  the  conqianiona  of  Aenaai,  from  whan 
the  town  of  Capva  wae  eaid  to  have  derived  ita 
name.  (Viig.  Am.  z.  liS.)  This  C^>y«  waa  a 
Trojan,  and  ia  iaeiiti«>ed  ))j  Viigil  among  tfaoae 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  hone  ihonld 
be  thrown  into  the  watar.  (Am,  ii.  35.)  Livy 
(iT.  87)  atatee,  that  aocoiding  to  some  tnditiona 
the  town  of  Ca^oa,  irtud  waa  pnrioiuljr  called 
Vnltsmnm,  denred  ita  name  from  a  Samite  diiaf 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L,  S.] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.  [SaviUB.] 

CAR  (K((p),  a  eon  of  Phoronena,  and  king  of 
Megam,  from  wbom  the  acropolie  of  tbia  town  de- 
rived ita  mm  Caria.  (Pana.  i.  S9.  {  4, 40. 1 8.) 
Hi*  tomb  Waa  ihewn  aa  late  aa  the  time  of  Psam- 
niaa,  <m  the  road  from  M<^ara  to  Ctninth.  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  penonage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  waa  a  Wothn  of  Lydna  and  Myraa,  and 
waa  regarded  aa  the  anoeatral  ben  of  the  Cariuii, 
ia  menti<med  by  Herodotoi.  (1  171.)        [U  S.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
gmaalogy  ot  thia  emperor  and  of  many  other  hU- 
torical  penonagea  wQl  be  readily  nndentood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individtial 
ia  given  ia  ita  pnptr  alphabetiad  plaoe. 


Jalia  Domnn  Attnata,  aecend  wife  of 
1m  Septiniaa  Sevaru  Angutna, 


Jnlin  Haeaa  Angttata,  wifii 
of  Jnlina  Avitoa. 


M.  Anr^oa  Antoninna 
AngutUf  eonnonljr 
calkd  Caracalla. 


L.(veLP.)SeDtl- 
mhia  Ghtn  An- 
gnitn. 


Caracafla  or  OaiacaUaa,  ton  of  Seplisuni  Sere- 
ma  and  hia  eeeood  vrift  Jnlia  Domna,  waa  bom 
Bt  Lyona  on  the  4th  «  6tfa  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
while  hia  fiither  waa  gOTemor  of  Qallia  Lugdu- 
nenuB.  The  child  waa  originally  called  Ba*- 
mamm  after  hie  matunal  gnnd&ther,  btrt  when 
Sovena  tboadit  fit  to  dedare  hinuelf  tka  adopted 
ofiipring  of  M.  Anrelina,  be  at  the  nme  time 
dumged  the  name  of  hii  hoy  to  M.  AtatUii  AmU^ 
lautaa,  e  daaignation  retained  Iqr  hna  ever  after. 
Caraae^  or  Caraedba,  whidi  nevw  qppeua  an 
nadab  or  inaeriptiona,  wae  a  nkknama  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  mat  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Onla,  wbieh  M  adopted  aa  hia  favourite 
^reei  after  he  became  and  introduced  into 

the  army.  These  veatmenta  found  great  favour, 
eapedally  among  the  lower  ordera,  and  wen  known 
M  Awtammhmm  Cbmeoflaa. 

Yoong  BaaaUma  ia  laid  to  have  bean  nmarit- 
able  in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleating  addreea. 
At  thia  po^  he  waa  beloved  ^ike  by  hia  pannta 
and  the  people,  and  duqilayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferociouB  temper  which  mboeqnently  rendered  him 
the  aeonige  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  dght  (196) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caewr  and  Prinoepa  Juven- 
tntii,  in  Maeaia,  while  hia  father  wai  raacddng 
from  the  Eaat  to  eneonnter  Albtana,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  waa  admitted  an  extnordinaiy 
member  of  die  pontifical  college^  After  the  over- 
throw of  Albinna,  we  find  him  at^led  Destinatna 
ImpeiBtor;  wd  in  198,  when  ten  yean  dd,  he 
waa  inveated  with  the  tribnnician  power,  and  cre- 
ated Aognatufc  He  accompanied  Severua  in  the 
upedition  agaiaat  ^  Parto»D%  iharing  hia  victft- 


JoBa  Sonntaa  An-  Julia  Mamaea  Angnato, 
inula,  irife  of  Sex.  wife  of  Oeonua  Mai^ 
Varina  Mandhn.  tHnni. 

M.  Anieliua  Antoninna  M.  Anrelini  Severoa 
Augnatna,  commonly  Alexanda  Augui- 
called  Ehgabahia.  taa. 

rioa  and  honom,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  Dpon  hia  firat  conaulahip  in 
202,  and,  ratoning  through  Egypt  to  Rone,  waa 
married  in  the  courae  of  a  few  montha  to  Plaatilla, 
daughter  of  Plautiaaoa,  the  piaeUrian  naelect. 
The  pditieal  eventa  frmn  thia  data  until  the  death 
of  SenniB,  whidi  took  place  at  Yori^  on  the  4lli 
of  February,  A.  D.  21 1,  are  given  in  Ae  life  of  that 
prince,  wboae  acateneaa  and  woridly  knowledge 
wwe  ao  canapicnoaa,  that  be  could  not,  under  any 
firmnitimi— 1  have  failed  to  fathom  the  ml  cha- 
Bwtw  of  hia  eon,  who  aaanndly  naa  little  of  a  hy- 
picrita.  Bntt  althoiuh  the  youth  waa  known  to 
nave  tampered  with  the  troopa,  and  race,  it  ia  aaid, 
waa  delected  in  an  open  attempt  to  aaaaaainate  hia 
father,  no  psniahment  waa  inflicted,  and  parental 
fi»dneea  ^evented  the  faeUe  old  man  from  taking 
any  atepa  whidt  mif^t  mn  tho  en^in  fion  beinf 
cnnad  with  toA  a  mler.  Oeta,  hmnref;  wia 
named  joint  heir  of  tbe  throne,  having  been  pn- 
TioBsly  elevated  to  the  nok  of  conaul  and  dignified 
wi^  die  appellationa  of  Caeaar  and  Angiutua. 

Tbe  gnat  object  of  CancaUa  waa  now  the  d»- 
atruction  of  thia  colIeiw>e,  towazda  whom  he  mtei<- 
tained  the  moit  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
pMianading  the  army  to  aet  aade  the  daima  of  hia 
rival,  he,  on  variooa  occaaiona,  aought  bia  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  bma  Britun  to 
Rome  with  the  aihea  <^  their  father;  but  theaa 
treacheroua  aehemea  wen  all  frnatnted  Iqr  the  vi- 
gilance of  Oeta,  who  waa  well  amn  id  hia  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  aoldiery  pnvented  open  violence. 
A  ptetwded  reconciliation  now  took  place  :  they 
entend  ths  dtj  togathv,  together  beitowed  a  do- 
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tuitiTe  on  the  gnardi  uid  the  people,  ud  a  twgo- 
tUUon  wu  conunencsd  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  pauioni  of  Cancalla  conld 
no  longer  be  reattained.  During;  an  interview 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  aoldien,  wko  had  been 
cnfUlf  concealed,  mhed  forth  and  itabbed  the 
jonnger  mq  of  the  emproM  in  hia  mother'i  armi, 
while  the  elder  not  oily  Mood  bjr  and  encouraged, 
but  with  fail  own  hands  auiated  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  songht  to  appeaae  the  irri- 
tated troopi  by  pretending  that  lie  had  only  acted 
in  Mlf-delence;  but  was  eTentoally  compiled  to 
purchase  tbelr  fiirbearaace  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accnmnlatwl  during  his  ia- 
tiiec^  mgn.  Tba  aenata  he  tnat«d  with  well- 
metited  ewtanpt,  and,  feeling  now  aeeura,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  hia  Tengeance  by  maisacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  uving  &Tound  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fiite  of  Oeta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
Bumber  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  haTe  amoonU 
•d  to  twanty  thonnnd  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  PuMuianaa,  tha  ceMmited 
jurist  But  these  crimes  Drought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Cancalla  leeiBS  ncTcr 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  ue  tenors  of  an  evil  conscience  mon 
fearfiiUy  displayed.  Afiw  endeaTouring  in  vain 
to  banish  nmone  by  indulgioice  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  ^  which 
in  turn  be  devoted  himself  with  baatic  eagerness ; 
after  grindit^  the  citiiMis  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  cztwtions  (rf«wydeacription;BDd  after  phm- 
dering  the  whole  worid  to  supply  the  vast  aama 
lavi^ed  on  these  aransements  and  on  hie  acddioia, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  eaci^w  from  hinudf  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  resdesi  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  ncollec- 
tion  of  hii  past  guilt  by  fresh  anmnitiea,  Gaul, 
Oermany,  Stoda,  Thnea,  Ana,  Syria,  and  Egjpt, 
wera  vintad  in  anceassiaii,  and  woo  m  snooesiKm 
the  iCMte  of  varied  and  complicated  atrodtiea. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  maii»d  by  a  gene- 
ral sUughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  whidi  they  had  in- 
dulged agfuast  himself  and  his  mother ;  and  the 
nunbeia  of  tha  dain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
vantnred  to  make  known  the  amonnt,  bnt  taitsn 
were  given  to  caat  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  etifeetually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  fiirieo  of  hia  brotber  potaoed  him 
with  tiieir  Bcouges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  afiected,  and  his  intellects 
evidenUy  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  finrfiil 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  ^her  and  the 
mnrdend  Oeta  ttowl  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  Bwwds  painted  to  hia  bosom.  B^vii^  hint- 
self  qwU-bonnd  hy  tha  incantationa  of  hia  foes,  faa 
had  leeouiaa  to  itnuua  rites  in  order  to  evoke  tha 
apiriU  of  the  dead,  uat  from  them  he  mig^t  seek 
a  rentedy  for  hia  tortures  ^  bnt  it  was  uid  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  goda,  whom  he  importuned  by  uy  and  ni^ht 
with  -pajm  and  many  victinui  but  no  deity 
vronld  vouchsafe  a  word  (tf  eomfort  to  the  fraticdde. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  ctMidition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artobar 
nna,  tha  Parthian  kii^ ;  bvt  the  mgotiation  having 


been  abruptly  broken  o^  he  snddcaily  passed  the 
Euphiatas  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unpr^ared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  efiectual  resutance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  dicing  op  tha 
sepulchres  of  tiie  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edeasa.  Having  trea- 
dieroosly  gained  poasesuon  of  the  pwson  of  Abgar 
ma,  king  of  the  Osrooni,  he  aeised  upon  hia  toii- 
tory,  and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intenttoo 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  comae 
was  first  directed  toiwds  Canhae,  that  he  might 
oSw  homage  at  a  ccklaated  shiine  <rf  the  Hoon- 
d^y  in  tint  aaqjhhourhood ;  bat  during  tha  march 
h«  waa  assasanatsd,  at  the  instigation  rfHacrinna« 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  Apnl,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  tgt  and  the  seventh     his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  hut  years  of  Caracalla  ia 
fall  of  diffienlty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
tanga  tha  different  eventa  recorded  in  their  proper 
oiw  irith  anything  like  certain^.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  AJemanni  and  another 
against  the  Oetae.  The  finmer,  commemorated  by 
the  einthet  GsnMMtoM^  tcnunaiad  in  a  purchased 
peaoa;  the  lattar  ^psara  to  hava  been  partid^ 
anecesafoL  The  portioit  Kon  Caanoa  wbSA 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  isn- 
peifiBct  chapters,  between  wbit^  we  can  seUoa 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  faowever, 
much  carious  inftuinatioD,  to  which  oonsideiabla 
additions  hava  been  made  by  the  ftagments  ro- 
cenfly  diaoovend  by  Mai.  Dion  taHf  oa,  Aat  a&ir 
death  CaraoaDa  was  nanaOy  R>oken  of  ander  the 
inaoltiiig  name  of  TanaUm,  taken  from  a  riadiatnr 
remsikable  from  his  short  statare,  ngly  isatntea, 
and  mngninary  diqtodliim.  The  histoian  himsd^ 
having  explained  this  term  (IzxviiL  8),  invariably 
annoys  it  in  the  snbaeqnant  pcvtiuns  at  his  woric 

Wa  muat  not  omit  to  obaarva,  Aat  Gibbon,  fid- 
lowing  Spanheim  and  Bwmann,  aaeribeo  to  Caia- 
calla  the  important  edict  which  commnnicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privil^ea  of  Roman  dtiseni,  while  seveial  ancient 
anthoia  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Anrelioa. 
The  troth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Anralioa  was  iho 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  meaammfrvoor 
of  the  provincials,  dogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  lestrictlans  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introdnce  an 
uniform  qratom  of  taxatioB  and  tatott  m  kigar 
revenue  in  ntam  finr  a  mrlhleaa  pivilagB. 

(Dion  Case.  IxxiiLlxxviii;  HerodiaD.  It.;  ^ar^ 
tian.  ViL  OtraeaO. ;  AnreL  Vict  xa^  Cites. 
xxi.;  Entrop.  xxl;  Gniter,  Corp.  Inter,  pp.  czd. 
GclxviL  ooc  kIxxzv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap,  vi  ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Mare.  Aur.  ^afomao  ComOi- 
tuHon.  d»  Omtofe  Unwena  Orbi  Romamat  data, 
HalL  1772,  qooted  by  Wendt;  cemp.  MQman'a 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  cmn  of  OwaealIa*B, 
which  has  been  acddentally  omitted  hrre,  is  given 
under  his  Ivother  Obta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Casdus  calls  him, 
fO^nfroKOf  or  KoropiiKCiTOt),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enlerprisea  had  raised  huura  above  all  the 
other  ilMtish  duefe.  He  mwara  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  tiaoa- 
fetnd  the  war  jnto  the  eonntty     the  Oidovioea, 
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and  there  took  a  poution  which  wm  m  fsTomUe 
t«  hunidf  u  it  appeued  dotrimeiilal  to  the  Ro- 
aiRiii.  Whn  CiiietuDi,  in  iddition  to  thu,  lud 
also  fertifiod  lumtdf  with  urtificid  naua,  h«  ex- 
horted  hit  either  to  di«  oi  to  conquer  is  &e 
^^VDochbg  hattle.  The  Roman  pn^nator,  P. 
Oftotiu,  who  nw  the  dindnnUgei  xtaitx  whidi 
the  Ronmiu  were  lahoaring,  would  not  hnre  Ten- 
tnnd  upon  u  engagement,  bad  not  the  connge  of 
hii  Mildiaa  and  officcn  demanded  it.  The  nperior 
mililaiy  tldU  of  the  Roman  le^oni  oreraune  all 
the  difficnltiea,  and  a  ifJendid  victory  wai  gained : 
the  wife  and  danghtm  of  Coractacua  fell  into  the 
haodt  of  the  Romant,  and  hii  bnthen  mmndered. 
CmetacBt  hinuelf  aowht  the  protection  of  6uti- 
mandna,  qoeen  of  the  Brigantea ;  but  ihii  betrared 
him,  anii  he  waa  delirered  up  t«  the  Romana,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  aiter  the  war  in  Britain 
had  laated  for  nine  jean,  at  Tacitua  nyi.  The 
emperor  Clandiot  wiihed  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  fonnidabie  foe  in  hia  hnmiliation,  mi 
ofdoad  Caractaeu  and  the  manibMi  irf  hia  fimi^, 
witli  their  dienta  and  omanuDta,  to  be  led  in  a 
■on  of  triomph  before  an  aatembly  of  the  people 
wd  an  arwr  loldien.  The  emperor  hinuMf  waa 
pveatnt.  Ine  relative*  of  Carairlacas  walked  hj 
hie  aide  caat  down  with  gnef,  and  entreated  the 
nercy  of  the  Romans ;  Canctacna  alone  did  nei- 
th»  of  tbeae  thinga,  and  when  ha  mnaebed  the 
■eat  of  the  emperor,  he  itopped  and  aadroaied  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Clandina  pardrawd  him 
and  hia  frienda.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
liave  retomed  to  Britain,  but  to  have  apent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiL 
33-38,  ^  iii.  45;  DionCau.  Iz.  20.)  [L. 

CA'RANUS  (Ki^f  or  Kapfvit).  I.  A  He- 
raeUd  of  the  fitmOy  of  the  Tenmidaa,  and  accord- 
ing to  aome  aeeonnta,  the  founder  of  the  Ai^ve 
dynaaty  in  Macedonia,  abont  the  middle  [vohably 
of  the  et^A  oeatory  a.  c,  aince  he  waa  brother  to 
PhndMi,  the  AtglTe  ^lant  The  legend  tella, 
that  he  led  into  Itaoedonia  a  large  force  of  Oreeka, 
and,  following  aflodt  of  goata,  entered  the  town  of 
Ednai  in  the  midat  <^  a  heavy  atorm  of  lain  and 
a  thick  miat,  nnobaervod  by  the  inhabitanta.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  deaired  him  "  to 
aeek  an  empire  by  the  gnidanca  of  goata,"  he  fixed 
h«e  Aa  aeal  irf  gnramnMiit,  and  named  the  phea 
A«gaa  in  wrnmnmwiitice  of  tba  aaracla.  Hvodo- 
tiu  gives  a  different  tnkUtioD  of  the  oiigm  of  the 
dynaaty,  and  hia  account  aeema  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thueydidea,  who  ipeaki  of  Archelaus  L  aa 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  doea  not  reckon  Cara- 
Doa  and  the  otlmtwo  who  ooineb^btePerdiocaal. 
in  the  Uata  of  Daz^fnu  and  Ena^uit  MaSar 
thiska  that  the  two  twditiona  are  aababmtially  the 
aame,  the  one  in  Herodotna  beiin  the  rode  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  whi(£  Cannna  i>  the 
hero,  waa  the  Argive  atory ;  and  he  fordier  aug- 
geats  that  Kfyaint  ia  periuiM  mly  another  form  of 
Kolpom.  (Diod.  Pngm.  iz.  p.  fi37,  od.  Weaa.; 
PlntJI».2;  Jitat.fiil,zzziii.2;  Clinton, .^Hf. 
iL  p.  221 ;  Mtlller,  Dor.  L  7.  §  U,  Am.  i  1 15, 
and  the  aathoritieB  there  referied  to ;  Herod-  viil 
137-139;  Thuc  iL  100.)  Panaaniaa,  in  nwntion- 
ina  that  the  Macedonian*  never  erected  trophies 
when  victMioaa,  lactada  the  national  tiaditian  by 
which  they  aeeonnUd  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  aet  op  by  Caranna,  in  accordance 
with  Aigivr  enalMn,  for  a  victory  over  hia  n«g^- 
bnr  CiMWi,  wm  thnwn  down  mA  deatroyid  by 


a  Hon  from  Olynpua ;  whereby,  it  waa  aaid,  the 
king  learnt  that  ita  nectiMi  had  been  of  evil  cowt- 
ael,  as  deepening  the  enmitf  of  the  eaoquered. 
(Pans.  ix.  AO.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xL  2)  as  a  aon  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-broUier  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
l^ter  anqwcted  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  aoon  Mhet  hia  accession,  B.  c  336. 

3.  A  hlacedoaian  of  the  body  called  4rtupM  or 
goarda  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi,  3),  was  ma  of 
the  geneiala  sent  by  Alexander  against  Setibamnes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranua  and  his  colleagues  woe  auoeeaafnl,  and 
Satihazzanes  was  defeated  and  ilain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  (Anian,  Anab.  iii.  25,28 ;  Curt  ri.  6. 
{  20,  ftc,  vii  8.  {  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  loe^  vii  4. 
g  82,  dtc ;  conp.  Diod.  zrii.  61.)  In  b.  c.  329, 
Coranus  waa  appmnted,  tcgether  with  Androma- 
cbus  and  Menedcmoa,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Pharanches,  to  act  i^iainst  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  mlMf  of  Soodiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  ntiie  the  urn  of  Mancanda;  Int, 
m  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  nilh 
the  help  of  a  bodj  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fell  back  on  the  river  Polvtimetua,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  uielter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caianus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  paaaage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  hu  cnnmand^  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  aftn  him  in  haate  and  disorder,  they 
wne  all  destroyed  hj  the  enemy.  (Arr.  ^i«a6.  iv. 
8, 5 ;  camp.  Curt.  vii.  fi.  |24,  7-  f  31,  &c)  [E.E.] 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE-UUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianua  Hercolius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulwne  for  the  purpose  of  r^ 
preasing  the  outnges  of  the  Franks,  wm  cmiring 
from  ^we  to  phwe  in  th<^  light  ah>ops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Htdland,  Oaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Caranains,  a  man  of  humUe  extracticm,bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Mense, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distingoiahed 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  B^udae. 
Caiaiuias  waa  hy  no  meaiu  deficient  in  seal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  inereaaing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  saqticion, 
pnbahly  not  ill  finmded,  that  he  permitted  die 
pintea  to  comut  their  mngea  nnmnlaalwd,  and 
than  waldmw  for  their  ratom,  anaed  the  ^ps 
laden  with  |wnder  and  rapnfwiated  to  his  own 
ose  the  greatw  portion  of  the  ipoils  thns  cultured. 
Hercnlios  aocwdin^y  ^ve  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilanoa  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
croaaed  toe  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  hia  inteieats,  and  having  aacceeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britun,  eatab- 
liahed  himsdf  in  that  island  and  aaaomed  the  title 
of  Angnatua.  Hia  auhsequent  measores  wera 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  pmdenoe. 
A  nnmbw  of  new  gaUeya  waa  conatructed  with  all 
^aed,  aUianeaa  wan  fonnad  with  variiras  batfaamoB 
tribes,  iriu)  wm  canfhlly  diadplined  aa  aailora,  and 
the  usajper  soon  became  master  all  the  western 
seas.  AfUr  sevwal  ineSectoal  attempts  to  Imak 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  m^tommm  found  it 
necessary  to  ackiioiriadB»  him  u  dtair  calkagVB  in 
the  empire,  an  event  caaunemented  ij  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  darioe  three  basts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  cakavhtr.  et.  fratrxs. 
sn,  whQe  w  the  reverie  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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ATOOO^  or,  in  M>me  ouet,  larttia.  avcoo^  or 
hilabitabl  atooo.  On  a  wcoDd  coin  we  find  n 
hanlled  head  with  uii>.  a  caiiavkv&  r.  r.  avq., 
ud  on  the  reverie  jovl  rr.  hbrctll  cons,  avb-, 
indiating  Jonui  Diocletiantu  and  Herculius  M«zi- 
miniaaaa,  and  to  a  third  we  an  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurxlius  Valeriui^  an  ^^Uation 
probaUj  borrowed  from  hii  reeentlf  adopted 
brother.  Thew  tnuuactioni  took  place  aboat  A.  D. 
287,  and  for  aix  ytm  the  thinl  Aogutaa  aaain- 
tained  hia  anthoii^  without  dufiate;bntnpao  the 
eler&tjon  of  Constantius  th«  efibrta  of  the  new 
Caeiar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recoTer;  of 
Britain.  Bookgne  Ml  after  a  protracted  nege, 
■nd  Conetantina  wia  making  active  and  extenuTe 
preparatiotu  for  a  deaeent  upon  the  oppoute  coast, 
when  Cannuua  wu  anudend  by  hii  diief  office, 
Allectu.  Thia  happened  in  293.  Such  an  the 
otdy  &cta  known  to  in  with  regard  to  tbii  remark- 
able man.  Of  hia  private  chuacter  and  domeitic 
policy  wB  are  unable  to  apeak,  for  the  abnure 
epitheta  qipliel  to  him  ao  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
riata  indicate  nothing  except  the  feelinga  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  whidi  conld  have  been  of  no 
friendly  deacription.  (Bntrop.  ix.  21 ;  AureL  Vict 
Caa,  xxzix.,  ^piL  zxxix.,  who  calla  thia  emperor 
Ckanmio!  0am.  viL  35;  PuMgyr.  Vet  iL  13, 


2.  a  P^iriaa  Carboy  3. 
Coa.  B.  c.  120. 

6.  C  Pamriua  Carbo  Arrina, 

Tnb.  Pleb.  &  a  90i 

1.  C.  Pafduus  Carbo,  praetcr  in  b.  c  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  pmrmoe  of  Sardinia  i  bnt 
he  appean  not  to  have  gone  into  hia  province,  aa 
the  aenate  nqneated  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  ezerciae  joriadiction  in  caaea  between 
citisena  and  peregrint.    (Liv.  zliv.  17,  zlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  pAPiHiuti  Caubo,  bom  about  b.  a  Ifil, 
a  Bon  of  No.  i,  and  a  OHilempofary  and  friend  of 
tiw  Oiaechi ;  hat  thongfa  he  i^qpanntly  fiiUowed 
in  the  feotstepa  ti  Tib.  Otacdin^  yet  £•  netiTea 
widdy  differed  frtnn  thoae  of  hia  noble  friend,  and 
towaida  the  end  of  his  life  he  ihewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  ttpon  conviction  or  jmnriple,  by  de- 
serting hia  fbimer  frienda  and  joining  the  ranka  of 
titeir  enemiea.  After  the  death  of  TiberioB  Orao- 
chu  he  waa  ^tpmatad  hia  wcceaaor  aa  Irtanr 

dmdtidonim,  and  ihortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
131,  be  vna  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  Doting 
the  year  of  hia  tribonethip  he  brought  forward 
twonewlawa:  1.  That  a  person  should  beallowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneabi'p  aa  (rften  as 
might  be  thought  adviiable :  thia  law,  which  vnu 
atrennonsly  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiv 
canna  the  younger,  was  aapported  by  C.  Oiacchiia ; 
and  2,  A  &xftiAe^^aWa,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple ahould  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  kwa.  InhiatribniwahipliecoDtinned 
to  bold  the  office  of  triumvir  agnnnm  dividen- 
dmnm.  The  diffieultiea  connected  with  carrying 
ost  the  divinon  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  distnrbancea  at 
Haabf  and  Scipio  Afiicanii%  the  AmtfUn  <d  tfao 


iv.  6—8,  12,  V.  4, 11,  vL  6,  8,  viL  9,  viii.  25; 
Oenebrier*  PHiMtoin  de  (hramiiu  pnmvi*  par  Im 
MtdmUtBy  Paria,  4toi  1740;  Stnke^,  MtdoBie 
Uitlory  tfOcmxtiriiu^  London,  4to.  1737-^59,  frdl 
the  most  eztiavuBat  euiiaetnnB  and  inveu- 
tiom.)  [W.  S.] 


COIN  OP  CABAIffilUS. 


CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  bmther  of  OentiBa, 
king  of  the  lUyiians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Ankins  Qallaa  was  sent  in  b.  c.  168.  Camvan- 
tiiu  fell  i^  the  haada  of  GaUna,  and  wiA  Ub 
brother  Gen  tins  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  badly 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gatlns  in  his  tiinmpa 
in  the  (bnowing  year.  (Uv.  zliv.  SO,  32,  dv.  4S.) 

CARBO,  the  aame  of  a  ^^oaa  fiunQy  the 
P^piimgna, 


5.  P. 


aristocntical  party,  was  feimd  one  moning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Abh^  die  varioas  sn^cions  tMB  aflaat 
as  to  the  aaae  of  his  death,  me  waa  that  CMxi 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  vrithout  foondatim,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Caiba  After  his  tribuneahip,  Carbo 
Goctinned  to  act  aa  the  friend  and  sn^orter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  G.  Giaodna,  L. 
Opimina,  hia  murderer,  who  waa  ceoanl  m  b.  a 
121,  put  to  death  a  grnt  numbw  of  the  friends  t£ 
the  Gnoehi :  but  at  the  ezpiiatioD  cS  hia  consal- 
ahip  he  waa  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribone 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  waa  now  rwaed  to  the 
oMisnlahip  himself  (a.  a  120),  aoddenly  turned 
ronod,  and  not  only  nadectook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mina,  bat  did  not  Bcni|de  to  aay,  that  die  nmtder 
of  C.  Giaochns  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
Thia  inconaiatency  drew  upon  him  the  oootampt  of 
both  partiea,  ao  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristocntical  party  could  not  aecnie 
him  their  fmtectioB.  The  ariatocracy  oould  not 
fcM|et  that  he  waa  anspected  of  having  nmrdaed 
Scipio,  and  acem  to  have  been  waiting  far  aa  op- 
portunity to  ciuah  him.  In  n,  a  119  the  yonng 
oiator  L.  Liciniua  Cntssns  broog^t  a  chaige  agunat 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  aa  Caiho  foresaw  Ms  caadamnatioo,  be  pot  aa 
end  to  hia  life  by  taking  candmrideii  Valorina 
Haximna  (iiL  7.  §  6)  atalea,  that  he  was  aent  into 
exile.  Carbo  waa  a  man  of  great  taieata,  and  hia 
Matcnaal  powen  are  BtcBtiMMd  by  Clean  widtpMt 


BmniA  CABBOinnL 
1.  C  AfiriBi  Catbo,     b.  c.  168. 


Cn.  P^iua  Carbo,  4.  M.  Painrins 

Coa.B.&113.  Cariw. 

7.  Cn.  P^us  Carbo,  Cos. 

B.  c.  85,  84.  82. 
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niMB,  ilAoDg^  htt  otharwue  iboramatea  tlie  man. 
ThefB  eu  be  no  doubt  that  Caibo  wu  m  per- 
■on  of  no  principle,  and  that  kesttKbed  himtrif  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  dorire  moat  ad- 
notagefc  (Lir.  S^A  59, 61 ;  Appan,  A  C.  i. 
18,  20 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  4  ;  Gie.  Hfe  AmielL  25,  IM 
Ug.  ill  16,  Ad  Fim.  ix.  31,  Dk  Oral  iL  2, 25, 
39.  40,  i.  10,  iiL  7,  20,  Bnt  37,  43, 63,  TukmL 
i.  3  ;  l^t  OnU.  84.) 

3.  Cn.  Paphuiis  Carbo^  a  eon  No.  1,  waa 
cMualin  B.&  113,  together  with  (XCaeciliaeMe- 
taOoa.  He  WM  aMomng  to  Cioan  tad  An,  i& 
31)  Ae  fittfcer  of  Cn.  P^driaa  Carts,  who  wia 
tfarioe  conMl  [No.  7],  wbeieae  this  latter  is  called 
bj  Vclleini  Patercnloa  (iL  26 1  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  Mired  by  mppoiing  that 
oar  On.  Papirins  Caibo  and  C.  Papirioi  Carbo  [No. 
2]  wen  brotben,  so  that  the  word  Jinter  in  Vet 
Idas  is  eqninlent  tofrakr  foinmUi  ot  coMin. 
(Pflriion.  Animain.  Hid.  p.  96.)  In  his  eonsol- 
ahip  the  Cimbriani  adnoeed  finnn  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  Illyrienm,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  witii  his  irix^  amy.  Ha 
w»  dkerwBids  Mcawd  M.  Antonim,  we  know 
not  for  what  reaaon,  and  pot  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  ulntion  of  ritriol  {lUramaiiim 
nrforiMM,  CK.adFam.  ix.21;  Lir.  I^.  63). 

4.  M.  Patwids  Cakbo,  a  sod  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
(ioQed  onh  \(j  Cieero  (od  Am.  iau  31)  as  having 
fled  fiom  8id|r> 

5.  P.  Papuuui  CimBD,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  Uko- 
TOB  BMntiooed  adj  by  Cicero  (od  Pom.  ix.  21) 
■B  having  been  aecuaed  by  FUccns  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  PAniuvs  CiiaBO,  with  the  snniaine  Ar- 
v»A,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cie.  BruL  62),  and 
thnmghont  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aiiitocrscy, 
wbenco  Cicero  calls  him  the  tmly  good  citiien  in 
the  whole  fimily.  He  wia  tribme  of  the  peojde 
in  B.  CL  90,  as  we  nay  inlw  from  Cierao  \BtkL 
89),  thou^  some  writer*  pbce  his  tribunohip  a 
year  nriier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
bimcship  C^bo  and  his  coUeagne,  M.  Plantin* 
Sflvanns,  carried  a  law  {lex  PUuitia  et  Papiria), 
aeeording  to  which  a  dtisen  of  a  federate  natioa, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  bad  sent  in  his  name  to  the  pne- 
tor  within  rixty  days  after,  should  hare  the  Roman 
franchise.  Cazbo  distingnisbed  himself  greatly  ss 
an  orator,  and  though  aeccnding  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  aeotemaa,  Us  ^e^tes  were  always 
wnghty  and  cArried  with  them  a  hi^  degree  of 
anthority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  nis  tribimeship, 
and  which  Orelli  (Oiwm.  Twfi.  ii.  p.  440)  arrone- 
oosly  attributes  to  his  bthn.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fr^ment  (Cic  OraL  63)  Ite  approres  of  the  death 
of  M.  livins  Dnsua,  -ma  had  been  murdned  the 
year  before,  KC  91.  doen  ei^nessly  states,  that 
«  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  ineontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C  Papirins  Carbo,  the  bther,  who  died  long 
before  Cicen  was  born.  He  was  mordered  in  a  c. 
82,  in  the  enria  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Bmtus 
Dama^pna  [BRVrm,  No.  19},  one  of  the  leadoa 
of  the  Marian  par^.  (Cie.  pro  ArA.  4,  Bnd. 
62,  90,  Ad  Pom.  ix.  31,  Db  OraL  m.  3 ;  SekoL 
AiMflKp.  353,  ed.Oreni;  VelL  Pat  3.26;  Ap- 
^an,  B.  C.  L  88.) 

7.  Cn.  PAPnutm  Cm.  p.  C  n,  CAnso,  a  son  of 
Not  8  and  eonain  of  No.  6,  oenus  in  histo!;  fat 
the  finrt  time  in  k  a  9!^  when  As  consnl  Appias 


Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  araate  abont 
his  seditious  imeedings.  (Cic.  Dt  Ltgg,  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  B.  a  87,  when  C.  Marina  returned  firun 
A&iea,  be  cominanded  ooe  of  the  bat  amisa  wjth 
which  BoBH  WW  blockaded.  In  B.  c  86,  whoa 
L.  Valerius  Flaeena^  the  soceeaaor  of  Marias  in  his 
seventh  oonsulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  eoQsague  for  a  c  85. 
These  two  eonsals,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Solbt's  letun,  sent  pMsons  into  alt  parts  of 
Ili^  to  nil*  BMHMy,  BoUiarB,  and  pnvi^ona,  for 
the  antUpated  war,  and  th^  endeavooMd  to 
strengthen  their  party,  e^ecuBy  by  the  new  dti- 
lens,  whose  lights,  they  Mid,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  ^etended  to  exert  diem- 
selves.  The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Ital^,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  SoUa.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
CMunls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  ooflsuls  declared  thsauelvea  ready  to  obey  the 
comiands  cf  the  senate,  but  no  sooDcr  had  the 
ambswadofi  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  tfaemselvet  eonsals  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  ni^t  not  ho  oUiged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hdd  the  oomitia  for  the  elections.  L^ms 
upon  k^ons  were  raised  and  ttansported  across 
the  Adi^tic  to  oppose  Sulk  t  but  great  nnmbers 
of  tlie  soldiers  b^antohodisa«tantedandmAised 
fighting  against  their  fellow^ tisens.  A  mutiny 
bndce  out,  and  CSnna  was  murdered  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  retomed  to  Italy  with  the 
tRN^  which  had  already  be«i  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  bat  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  saoeessw  to  (Snna  nigfat  be  eUcteJ.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  retained  to  Rone,  but  the 
attempu  at  holding  the  coutia  wen  frustiated  hy* 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  nauned  solo  consul  for  the 
rest  1^  the  year. 

In  B.  c  83,  Snlla  arrived  in  Italy.  Oaibo,  who 
was  now  i«0G«ual  of  Gaol,  hastened  to  Rone, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  Uie  npnbUc  About  die 
sane  time  the  c^fad  was  bunt  down,  and  then 
was  BMna  waaffldaa  of  Caibo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  SaDa  and  his  p'*'—  were  carrying  on 
Uw  WW  in  vatioos  paria  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  ue  year  b.  c.  82, 
together  with  C  Manns,  the  yonngur.  Carbo^ 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  0.  Caninas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  vrith  Motdlna,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself  however,  pamied  MetcUos,  and 
kept  him  in  a  positioa  in  which  he  waa  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  bearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Abrius  at  Fraeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminiun,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Snlla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  makhig  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  mai^hed  out  himself 
^unst  Carbo.  In  an  en^^iement  on  the  river 
Glaais,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Snlla, 
and  Carbo,  rither  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
ranained  with  hhn,  or  to  set  a  feaifol  cxanqile, 
otdand  all  of  Aem  to  bs  pot  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  waa  fooght  at  Giuium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Solla :  it  lasted  fix  a  whole  daj, 
bnt  the  Twtorj  waa  not  decided.  Pomp^  and 
Cnunu  were  engaged  againrt  Carrinai  in .  the 
neighbooriiood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Caibo 
■ent  oat  an  annj  to  hie  relief  Solla,  who  waa  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  thin  anny  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambnicade  and  killed  nearij  2000  men. 
Carrinaa  himself  however  eaeaped.  Marciui,  who 
waa  Mnt  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  o(  Pmeneate,  waj 
Bkewiae  attuned  ban  wa  onboiCKle  b7  Pmpey, 
and  lost  many  of  hii  men.  Uia  eoldierai  who  con- 
aidered  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorta,  with 
which  he  retamed  to  Cariw.  Shortly  afta  Carbo 
and  Norbanua  made  an  attadc  upon  the  camp  of 
Hetdlu  near  Faventia,  hot  time  and  place  were 
nnbToumUe  to  tiiem,  and  they  were  defeated: 
about  10,000  of  thor  men  were  alain,  and  6000 
deaerted  to  Metellos,  to  that  Carbo  waa  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretiun  with  about  1000  men. 

The  deaettion  and  tieadMi7  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  niiforted  the  caose  of  Muriua,  in- 
creased ereiy  day :  Norfaanoa  de^iairing  of  too- 
ceia  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  pnt  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Fraeneste,  whither  he  had  tent  two 
legiMU  nnder  Ihinaaipput,  was  hopelesa,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  uthm^  ha  had  itQl  large 
fbroea  athii  emnmBnd,and  uagenenii,  Carrinea, 
Mapdns,  and  Damanppoa,  were  oontinning  the 
war  in  Italy.  Caibo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey  was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whidier  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  idand  of  CoMynt  iritem  he  waa  taken 
ptismier  by  the  endMariM  of  Pbmpey.  Hia  com- 
panieni  were  pat  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
•elf  was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lyfaaenm,  and  after  a  Utter  inTective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  exeented  and  sent  bis  head  to 
Sulla,  B.  c.  82.    (Apptan,  B.  C.  i.  69—96 ;  Liv. 

79,  83,  88,  89 ;  Plut.  SaO.  22,  Sue.,  Pomp. 
10,  &C.;  Cic.  e.  Verr.  I  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
M  Vtrr.  p.  129,  ed.  Oielli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Entrop.  T.  8,  9 ;  Oroi.  t.  20 ;  Zonar.  i.  1.) 

8.  Papibius  Cakbo,  »  sni  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  \ij  Cken  {td  Am.  ix.  21),  and 
ia  irankallf  cued  them  a  fiieiul  of  CUmo.  Who 
ha  waa  ia  unknown.  [L.  8.1 

CARCI'NUS.thebtherofAgiitbodea.  [Aqa- 
tboclbsl] 

CARCINUS  (KofHcfm).  1.  Suidaa  mentions 
tiiree  distinct  poeu  of  thia  name.  The  first  be 
cdla  a  natin  of  Apigntom  in  Seilyi  the  Hoond 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  ^wodeetea  or  Xonodas; 
and  the  third  amply  an  Attic  poet.  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  when  else,  and 
his  existmoe  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  invceti- 
gations  of  Meineke  on  the  poeta  of  the  name  Car- 
einos  have  shewn  inoontroTertiUy  that  we  have  to 
diatingdsh  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  nativaa  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  ddw  one,  who  waa  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Arisbqdwoea  (AW.  136^  Pom,  794,  with  the 
BehoL);  hut  lus  dnnai,  of  which  no  fiwamta 
have  come  down  to  ni,  aaem  to  have  perished  at 
an  eiriy  time. 

The  youngw  Caranai  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
daotesOTof  Xenodai;  and  if  the  latter  atatonwnt 


be  tme,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Cairinns  the  dder. 
(Comn.  HarpociaL  «.  e.  KfvffV*}  He  ia  in  all 
pmbwilit^  uw  mm  aa  the  one  mo  ^nit  a  gnat 
part  of  hiB  hfe  at  the  court  of  IKonyani  IL  at 
SyneoBb  (Diog.  Loert  ii.  7.)  Thia  supposition 
agreea  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whwn  Ckrdnus  the  son  of  Xenodca  lived  about 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysiaa  waa  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  B.  c  356.  (Comp.  Died.  t.  A,  where  Wea- 
seling  is  thinking  <rf  the  Bctitjona  Caidnns  af  Api- 
gentum.)  The  tngediea  whidi  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancienta  under  the  name  of  CtrcinDB,  probata 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Cardnns.  Saidas  attribntca 
to  him  160  tiagediea,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain dtamaa.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(AristoL  EOio.  Nioom.  viL  7),  Adiillea  (Athen.  t. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (AristoL  PoA  16),  Semde 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aiiatot.  Poet 
17),  Medeia  (AristoL  RKet.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
toL RkeL  ill  16),  Tcreue  (Stofaaeos,  Serm.  8), 
and  Oiestei.  (Phot  Lu.  p.  133.)  Aa  ngaida  tha 
character  of  ua  poema  of  Chrann^  it  is  naaalfy 
inSnred,  fium  the  phrase  K^fiw  woa^Hira,  need 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Lot.  $.  r.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  vui. 
p.  351Xthat  the  style  of  Cardnus  waa  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fngmenta  extant  we  can 
scarcely  peroave  any  ttaoa  n  this  obseori^,  aad 
their  style  beara  a  dose  reaembknoa  to  nut  tt 
Ettripidea.  (Meindce,  Hid.  Orit.  am.  Grate  p. 
505,  &c) 

2.  Of  Naupactua,  is  mentioned  by  Pansaaias  (x. 
38.  g  6)  among  the  cyclic  poeta ;  and  Charon  of 
Lampaacna,  bdbie  whose  time  Carcbaa  smst  hsva 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nrnmbmi^ 
which  aU  othcn  ascribed  tos  Hflcaian  poet 

3.  A  Greek  rhetoridan,  who  ia  lefiuied  to  by 
Alezandtf  {Dt  Fig.  I^eL),  bat  of  whom  nothiag 
farther  is  known,  [L.  S.] 

CAHCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  tha 
fleet  of  Octsvianaa  in  the  war  against  Seat  Poaa- 
peiua,  B.  c  36.    (Af^nan,  B.  C.  r.  111.)    [L.  &] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  preaidiog  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doota  (atrdo).  What 
Ovid  {F<ut.  vi.  101,  &c.)  rdatea  of  Cama  belongs 
to  Csrdea :  the  poet  seems,  in  bet,  in  that 
passage  to  ctmfound  three  distinct  divinitiea — 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  but  of  iriun  ha 
declares  to  be  merely  an  and^t  form  of  Cama. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yicUnif 
to  hia  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  at  preventing  evil  daemms  from  entering 
Moaaai  Sbe  especially  i«otected  little  childnD  ia 
their  cndles  agunst  formidable  night-hirda,  whidt 
witcJies  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  cMdrm  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  thdr  cnuUea  and  ani^ng  the  blood  out  ot 
them.  Cardea  ez«ciaed  this  pow«  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  sabatancea,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Proems,  priaca 
of  Alba.    (TertuIL     Cbr.  1 3.)  [L.  Su] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.  [Huao- 

NTMUS.} 

CARE'NES  or  CARRHE^ES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthiana  who  waa  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Ootaraas  fai  a.  n.  «9.  (Tac.  Amm.  xii.  13-U.)  [L.  S.] 

D.  CARFULENUS,  called  Carauteiua  by  Ap> 
pian,  served  under  Julias  (^teaar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war  (K  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  qwken  of  aa 
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RiiuuiorpMtmiUtU7ilcia  (KttB.AUt.Sl.) 
Ha  WW  tribune  of  the  pleU  at  the  tiota  of  Cm- 
mr't  detth  (b.  c  44) ;  ud  m  he  wm  a  mppMter 
of  the  uutocntical  party,  biiiI  an  opponent  of  An- 
tony, WM  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  NoTember.  (Cic  Pkil^.  ax.  9.) 
[Ti.  Canvtiok.]  Ho  took  ui  actiTe  piurt  in  the 
TO  i^tiut  Antony  in  the  Mowing  yeot,  ind  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mntina,  in  iriiidi  Antony  wu  de- 
feated. (Af^iian,  A  a  iiL  Ac;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X.  33,  XT.  4.) 

CARI'NAS.  [Camunas.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AUREXIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  eona  of  Chnw.  Upon  the  departure  of  hie 
fetherfor  the  PMnan  war  (a.  d.  2B2),  he  wae  ap- 
pointed npreme  goTemor  of  all  the  Weetem  pro- 
nncee,  and  receired  the  titlei  of  Caeaar  and  Im- 
petator.  After  the  death  of  Canu  in  283,  he 
aanmed  the  purple  coniirintly  with  hia  brother, 
and  npon  recdrhig  intdligenoe  the  nntunely 
fete  of  Numerianni  and  the  eleratioa  of  Diocletian 
to  the  throne  by  the  anny  of  Aaia,  be  aet  ferth  in 
all  haete  from  Oanl  to  encoonter  his  rivaL  The 
omoaiDK  hoete  net  in  Maeaia,  Mretal  ci^agenents 
ftOowed,  and  at  loigth  a  dedaiTC  battle  waa  fong^t 
near  Margam,  in  whidi  Chrinw  galnad  tha  tio- 
tory,  bat,  in  tha  manent  of  trinn^  waa  tlain 
by  Bome  of  his  own  oflScers,  whoae  honour  he  liad 
womded  in  the  ooorae  Us  profligate  indnlgencei. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
empenr  in  the  darkest  colours.  When  roused  he 
was  miqnestionBbly  not  deficient  in  Talour  and 
militanr  ddU,  as  waa  prorcd  by  the  Tigoor  with 
which  he  lapreaied  eertain  aeditioiu  DOrementa  in 
Oaul,  and  by  the  sneeeesfnl  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.  But  dnring  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  career  he  abandoned  hinuelf  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  brutal  paanons,  and  never  sensed 
at  any  act  of  oppresuon  or  ernehy.  State  anhirs 
were  totally  neglected — tha  most  n[Hi^t  of  tboee 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
d^raded  ministers  of  his  tde*sures.  Nine  wires 
wen  wedded  and  repadiated  in  quick  •occeaaion, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
dancers,  hariots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
aeene  tit  tiot  and  intonpeiance.  It  waa  bitteriy 
obaerved,  that  in  this  prince  the  aensnal  enomitiea 
of  Elagabalns  were  aeen  comlnned  with  the  cold 
ferodty  of  Domitian.  Hia  only  daima  upon  the 
•Section  of  the  populace  conaiated  in  the  prodigal 
magnificeBGe  diaplayed  in  tha  celebration  a  games 
in  honour  ot  hia  brother  and  hlnuelC  Tlwse  ap- 
pear to  have  transcended  in  fentastic  airiendour  all 
previoua  ezhilntiona,  and  the  detaila  transmitted 
to  ua  by  Vojnacne  are  of  a  moct  atrange  and  mar 
vellooa  description, 

Chrondogers  are  at  Tatiance  with  regard  to  the 
praeiBedata  of  tfaedcMh  of  Ckrinna.  EdEhel  eeena 
indined  to  fix  it  at  the  doae  of  the  year  284,  bnt  it 
is  generally  referred  to  the  May  foDowing.  { Vopisc. 
Cwia. ;  AoreL  Vict  OatM.  xzxriii.,  J^»(.  xxxriiL ; 
Zonar.  xii.  30 ;  Entrop.  ix.  12.)         [W.  R.] 


T.  CARTSIUS,  defeirted  tha  Aituna  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Jmhom,  abont  a.  c  25 1 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cnwity  and  inaoleooe  of 
Carinns.  the  Aatnres  took  up  arms  again  in  &  & 
22.  (Floras  IT.  12.  g  65,  Ac.;  Oros.  vL  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  25,  lir.  5.)  lliere  are  sevenl 
Goins  bearing  the  name  of  Cariaios  i^on  them,  two 
apedmeua  oiwhiiA  are  gtren  balow.  Tin  fanner 
faaa  on  the  obTerae  the  need  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  rererae  a  aphinx,  with  the  inacription  T.  Ca- 
Risivs  III.  ViB :  the  latter  haa  on  the  obreraa 


tiie  head  Aogutas,  irith  tha  inscription  Imp. 
Cabas  Avcvar.,  aiid  on  the  TBTcrse  tha  gate 

of  a  city,  orer  which  ia  inscribed  Imimta,  and 
araond  it  the  worda  P.  Causivs  Lig.  Pkopk. 
There  ia  nothing  in  the  former  coin  eioept  tha 


piaenomen  Titna  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
thia  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astorea, 
and  perhapa  Dion  Caanns  boa  made  a  miatake  in 
calling  him  Titua.  The  word  Imduta,  which 
is  also  Trritten  Ehirita  and  IiHUMTA  on  aome 
of  the  coins,  aeema  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Caaiiua  (lliL  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Contabri  and  Astoies,  Augnatna  dismiaaed 
many  idt  hia  soidiert  who  had  serred  their  time 
(enwrib^  and  astigned  Acm  a  town  in  LnaitaniB, 
to  which  he  pve  the  name  of  Augusta  Emnila. 
(Eckhel,  T.  p.  162,  &c.) 

CA'RIUS  (KdfMoi),  the  Caiian,  a  surname  of 
Zens,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylaaaa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Cariane,  Lydiana, 
and  Myaiana  in  common,  aa  they  were  belieTed  to 
be  broUier  nations.  (Herod.  L 171,  66  ;  Strah. 
xiT.  p.  659.)  In  Theataly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worahipped  under  thia  name,  (Phot. 
Ler.  I.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  (Kopfufvwp),  aCrctanof  Tarriia, 
fether  of  Enbnlna  and  Chtyaothemia.  Ha  waa 
said  to  haTe  received  and  purified  Api^o  and 
Artenda,  afttt  tfa^  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  waa  in  the  houae  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
fbnned  hia  connexion  with  the  nvmph  Acacollia, 
(Paua.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  i.  16.  §  2,  7.  8  2 ; 
comp.  MUller,  Dor.  ii.  I,  8  5,  a  g  II.)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (KdpfHt),  a  dangfater  of  Enbalin,  who 
became  by  Zens  the  mother  of  Britomartia.  (Pans, 
ii.  30,  §  2.)  Antoninus  Libefalia  (40)  describes 
her  as  a  gnutd-daughter  of  Agraw,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [I^  S.] 

CARMENTA.  CARMEN  AE,  CARMENTIS. 

[CAUCNAn.] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA.  a  Roman  divinity. 
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whoM  nsntB  u  invlmbly  coonected  with  eoro, 
fleth,  for  ihe  wai  regarded  u  tha  pratector  of  th« 
I^yBial  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  orguu  of  tbe  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  ezisti  mdi  aa  tbe  heart,  the  lungi, 
and  the  liv»,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. JnnioB  Bmtus,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
commmwealth,  waa  beliered  to  ham  dedicated  to 
her  a  Muetmiy  on  the  CadiaD  hill,  and  a  fiatdnd 
waa  cdebiated  to  her  on  the  fint  of  Jane,  vhkh 
day  was  called  fakrariiu  oalemdae,  from'  beans 
(/abae)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  L  12;  Varro,  ATomns  «.  v.  Maetan; 
Orid,  FmL  n.  101,  &c,  who  bowerer  ccmfonnds 
Chrdea  with  Cama.)  [L.  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (EMpmAjp).  1.  The  stm  of 
Epkonma  or  PhiIoEon»i^  waa  bom  atCynoM  aboat 
the  year  b.  c  218.  Ha  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectnies  of  the  Stoics,  and  kamt 
there  lope  from  IMcwenes.  His  oi^ons,  bow- 
ever,  on  philosophical  snbjects  difiered  from  those 
of  bis  master,  and  he  w&s  fond  of  telling  him,  "if 
I  reason  ri^t,  I  an  satisfied  |  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,"  which  waa  the  foe  for  tbe  logjc 
lectorea.  He  was  six  yean  old  when  Chiyd^ms 
died,  and  nerer  had  any  personal  iotereoaree  with 
Him ;  but  he  deeply  stDoied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  veiy  acute  and  M^;inal  mind  in 
their  leAitatioa.  To  thia  enmae  be  attribnted  Us 
own  eminence,  and  dlen  repeated  tbe  wocdi 

£l  fiii  yip  ^¥  Xp^fftrros,  odx  tfA. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  xealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
atladcsof  tbe  Stncs;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegesi- 
nna,  ha  was  chosen  to  pnude  at  ^  mertinga  of 
Academy,  and  waa  the  Cbnrth  in  aaccession  from 
Arceubuis.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glotie*  of  his  sdiool ;  and,  deiend- 
ing  himself  in  tbe  native  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorona  war  against  ev^  position 
that  had  been  nwintained     other  sects. 

In  the  year  a  c.  155,  men  he  waa  fif^^Mght 
years  old,  be  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  CritoUus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambasndor 
to  Rome  to  dq)recate  Uie  fine  of  600  taleata  which 
had  bean  imposed  on  the  Athenian*  for  the  destrao- 
tion  of  On^tts.  Daring  Us  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tawted  great  notice  from  bis  eloquent  declamati<ms 
«n  philuophkal  snlqects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fiunous  otatitnu  on  Justice.  The  first  cmtion  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  aeeond  was  deliverad,  in  which  aO  the  aign- 
nents  of  the  first  wne  anawtned,  and  jwtiea  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  hot  a  mere  matter  of 
cmnpact  for  the  maintenance  of  dvil  sooety.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  waa  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  Uie  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralisng  doctrines. 

Cameades  lived  twaity-seven  years  aftw  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  b.  a  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  onweaiied  indnstry.  He 
was  BO  engrossed  in  his  itadiet,  that  ho  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  innnoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  ontX  that  lus  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  eoutantly  oU^ad  to  feed  him.    In  his  <dd 


age,  he  soffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
be  bore  with  great  impatioue,  and  was  so  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  (rf'  nature,  that  be  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  thii  waa  the  way  in  whidi  natore 
undid  what  she  bad  dime,  and  aomedmes  njmmnd 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameadea  left  no  writings,  and  aU  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  bis  indmate  fiiend 
and  piqMl,CleitoaMwhw;  but  so  true  waa  hs  to  his 
own  fnndpbeaf  withidding  aHm^ that Clntmft- 
chns  copfcawa  he  never  ecmld  aaeertain  what  hia 
master  reaQy  thought  on  any  snlnect  He,  how- 
ever, a^wan  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  con- 
natoitly  enough  to  have  denied  that  the  worid 
waa  the  result  of  anything  but  diaoee.  In  ethics, 
which  more  paiticnlaily  were  tbe  sobjeet  of  his 
kng  and  Ubnioaa  atodf,  ha  aeons  to  ban  doaied 
the  flrafinai^  ^  tha  monl  idsas  with  Bsitara. 
This  he  particiilarly  insisted  on  in  the  saeond  os»- 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  be  naniCaatly  wished  to 
convey  hu  own  notions  on  the  subject:  and  be 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justioe  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  bnt  that  they  an  pnidy  artifieiBl 

mapoaes  of  expedient^. 

AH  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  tbe  special 
application  of  his  geoeial  theory,  that  man  dU  not 
possess,  and  never  coold  pnisBM»  any  oitsdoa  of 
tnth. 

Caneadea  amed  that,  if  than  w«e  a  aitecioB, 
itmoBt  exist  dtoer  in  reasoa  (A^yos),  or  smsatioa 
(dIvAfnt),  or  conocftkit  (^amatffa).  Bat  then 
reaaon  itadf  depends  on  conoeptiMi,  and  this  again 
on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  jndging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  an  true  or  &lae,  whether  they 
corre^Mmd  to  the  objects  that  pcoidnce  them,  or 
cany  wrmgiapcesuons  to  the  mind,  pndaeing  fidaa 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reaaon  also  into 
error.  Therefore  senntion,  ctmception,  and  reason, 
an  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 

Bnt  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  mast 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  thersfoie,  althonafa 
it  IB  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  aa  abaolutdy 
true,  m  may  yet  estaUish  prtdiabilities  vrioaa 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itsd^  true,  yet 
some  sensationa  i^pear  tons  men  troethan  othon, 
and  we  must  bo  guided  by  that  which  seems  tha 
most  troBh  Again,  Bsnntuna  an  not  bat 
generaUycnnbinedwithothen,  which  uther  osnfim 
or  contndict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  [ooliability  of  that  being 
true  which  the  rest  oomlnue  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  dHntsdves  iqipanntly  nuet  tnw,  shoold 
ooadnne  to  affirm  that  whicA  also  in  iladf  i^peaa 
most  tine,  would  present  to  Caneadea  the  ki^wat 
probability,  and  his  nearest  ^tproadi  to  tnth. 

But  practical  lifis  needed  so  lach  rule  as  tUa, 
and  it  is  difficolt  to  conceive  a  mtem  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
deoigna  of  bf^wfit'ig  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yrand  his  own  celeMty  as  an  acate  reason  er  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.    As  such  he  represented  the 

r'  'it  of  an  age  when  philoBOphy  was  frtst  losing 
tamest  and  serious  ^irit « the  eariier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  men  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal 'diqtUy.  (Diog.  I^aert  iv.  62— «6  ;  Orvlli, 
Omxil  TjdL  iL  p.  1 M,  tu-,  where  are  given  all  tbe 
pasaages  of  Ciosro,  in  which  Cameadea  is  men- 
tioned i  Sextos  Empiricua,  Ado.  Malk.  viL  liS, 
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te. ;  Utter,  (Smi.  i>A»l.  xi  6 ;  Bnieker,  fiM  PU. 
i.  p.  759f  Ac^  yi.  p.  297,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athnriu  f^uloK^her  wai  »  dudplo  of 
AnajBgwaa,  (Svidu,  a,  v,  KapMdlhit.) 

3.  A  Cynk  pliilonplur  io  tho  timo  of  Apollonins 
TyuMtii.  (Bniy^nu,  iVMMM.) 

4.  A  bad  flknw  poet  maDtfamed  Inr  Dionnw 
I«8Hiiis(iv.66f.  [A.  0.1 

CARNEIUS  (Kof^X  a  mmM  of  Apollo 
under  iriiidi  he  wm  wonnii^  in  twwbi  poru 
«i  Greece,  eapeetaDy  is  Peloponneaiu,  u  at  Sputa 
and  SicyoD,  and  alio  in  Then,  CTiene,  and  Magna 
Onuda.  (Patu.  iii.  13.  g  2,  Ac,  iL  10.  §  2, 
11.  §2;  Pittd.  y.  106;  Plat  Aavei;  viii. 
1;  Pni.  iu.  34.1 ir.  81.  SI,  88.^5.)  Tbt 
onfpa  of  Ae  me  la  A^luiwd  is  difiinnt  waji. 
SopioderiwditftnmCaiBin,«n  Aomanian  tooth- 
»yer,  wkoae  mider  ^  Hippotee  provoked  ApoUo 
to  aend  a  [Jaf^  into  the  amy  of  Hippotea  while 
he  ma  on  hu  maith  to  Pek^wnneana.  Apollo 
waa  afterwirda  pnqntiated  bj  the  introduction 
the  vonlup  ct  AfiHh  Cneiai.  (Pm  iii.  18. 
|8;  Sehd.  ailTWit  T.83.)  OttaB  briieTad 
that  Apcfio  waa  thw  caOed  from  hii  brourite 
Omns  or  Cameina,  a  aon  of  Zona  and  Eun^ 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  hmog^it  up.  (Paiu. 
La;  He«ych.  «.  v.  Ki^w.)  Sereial  other 
attOBipta  to  explain  the  name  are  giTec  in  Pium 
ntaa nd the  Sdudiaat on Theocritu.  Itiierident, 
huwfliUi  that  the  worship  of  the  Caneian  ApoUo 
waa  Twy  andent,  and  wat  probahlj  eitabliih«d  in 
Pdopomeaua  even  before  the  Dorian  conqneaL 
Heyattiiig  the  feftival  of  the  Gameia  lee  Diet  ^ 
AmL$.v.Kif»va.  [L.  &] 

CAKNEIU8  {TSafv&a),  a  Cynic  pluloeopher, 
who  ia  KunaaMd  C^nakiia  (iUmiA«mX  that  it, 
the  leader  of  doge  or  (hraka,  vr,  in  other  worda, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynie  jjiiloeopbera.  He 
W8i  a  native  of  Megans  but  nothing  fnrtha  ia 
known  of  him.  (Ath«i.  ir.  p.  166.)       [L.  S.] 

CARNITLIUS,  WH  aecaaed,  in  the  reign  of 
Tibeiias,  aome  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  hie  own  lift  to  eecape  the  cnel  tortnrea 
inflicted  by  Tiberias  &pon  other  Tietims.  When 
Hberins  heard  of  hit  death,  he  waa  grieved  at 
bring  an  opportnni^  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  emlaimed  CamUiM*  mt  hkuU.  (Snet, 

m  61.)  [L.a.] 

CAKPATHIUS,  JOANNES  ^Imiinti  Ko^ 
viSuts),  a  biahop  of  the  itiand  of  Carpathoa,  of  an- 
certam  date.  At  the  leqaest  of  the  monki  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  ctmadatoiT  work  is  100  chap- 
ter!, entiUed  vpdf  rod*  imi  r^r^Mfot  wperpjifanw 
^uMEx*^'  wapwAirrM^.  (Phot  Oad.  201.)  Thit 
work  is  ttill  extant,  and  a  latin  tnnslatioD  of  it 
by  J.  Ponttnas  it  printed  at  the  end  of  his  *'Diop- 
tiae  PhiUppi  Soliiarii,"  Ingoktadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrom,"  xii.  p.  535,  At-, 
Hu  Greek  original,  as  veE  as  trane  omer  aacetie 
woriu  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric 
Bm.  Orate,  z.  p.  738,  &c,  xL  p.  173.)     [L.  8.] 

CARPA'THIUS  PHILO.  [Philo.] 

CARPHY'LUDBS  (K^v^^uXAiSqr),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  Uiero  are  extant  two  degant  epi- 
mma  in  the  Oteek  Anthology.  (viL  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  anther  of  ue  second  epigram  is 
Bome&nea  written  CtanUidci;  hut  whethn  this 
ia  a  nun  niatoke,  v  whether  CaipylUdea  ia  a  ^ 
ferent  penen  from  Carphyllidee,  cannot  be  aeeer- 
tained.  [L.  a] 

h.  CARPINAIIUS,  the  {nHo^palar  or  de- 
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paty-«iaiiager  of  the  ctmipony  of  publicani,  who 
fiumed  the  aeriplMTa  (tee  IHO,  (f  AnL  i.  v.)  in 
dnriag  the  gonrnment  of  Veireo,  with  whran 
1m  was  very  intimate.  He  ia  cdled  by  Cicero  a 
second  Tiioarchidet,  who  waa  one  of  tile  dtief 
agents  of  Verrea  in  his  robbeiiea  and  t^reounu. 
(Cic.  Ferr.70,76,iiL71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  ardnleet,  who,  in  company  wUh 
letinnt,  wrote  a  book  conoeming  the  Partlienan. 
(Vitr.  vii  ptaet  12.)       •  [W.  I.] 

CARPCPHOBI  (K(v«>4K(poi},the  fruitbeanra, 
a  tamome  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  nnder  which  they 
were  worthipped  at  Tegeo-  (I^ns.  viiL  £3.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Caipoi^oroe  appears  to  haTo  been  woi^ 
ah^ed  in  Pant  also.  (Boh,  Beam  vtf  dm 
CMkL  Aath,  i.  p.  49.)  &] 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carhnis.] 

CARRl'NAS  ai  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  fiuaily,  bat  the  gnu  to  which  it  belonged 
u  nowhere  mentioned ;  Haveicamp  (  That.  Monll. 
p.  497)  nqipoeea  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
geni. 

1.  C  Camunas,  is  ownlioned  fint  at  the  con- 
mander  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Ponpey,  who  waa  levying 
troops  in  Ficenam  to  atrei^that  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  &  a  88,  inmiediately  after  hia  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  a  82,  Caninaa  waa 
I^ate  of  th«  cental  On.  Papiiint  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7-],  and  fenght  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesit,  in 
Umteia,  uaintt  Metellut,  in  which  however  he  wat 
beaten.  He  was  attodied  toon  after  in  the  neigh- 
boaihood  <£  Spoletinm,  by  Pnnpey  and  Crasaua, 
two  <A  Salla^  geneiala,  and  after  a  loos  of  nearly 
SOOO  nten,  ha  waa  besieged  by  the  enemy,  bat 
found  means  to  escape  daring  a  daric  and  stormy 
night  AAar  Carbo  had  qnitted  Italy,  Caninaa 
and  Mardns  continned  to  ctanmand  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damatippos  and  the  Samnitei, 
who  wen  still  in  aims,  they  marched  towarda  the 
posiee  of  PmuiMbt  hoping  to  fane  thdr  way 
throngh  than  and  relieve  Marina,  who  was  ttiU 
bended  in  that  town.  But  wb«L  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  ont  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conqner  without  difficulty,  w  account  <rf 
ita  want  of  prtivisiona.  They  encamped  in  the 
neig^boorhood  of  Alba.  Salh^  however,  hastened 
aft^  thm,  and  pitched  hit  camp  near  tlie  Colline 
gotai  A  fearfiil  battle  wot  fought  here,  which 
itgta  in  the  evenijig  and  laated  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Salla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinat  and  the  othot  leaders  took  .to  fli^t,  but 
he  and  Maidne  wan  anrlakMi,  and  pat  to  death 
by  of  Snlh.  Tbnr  heads  were  cut  off 

and  tent  to  Praeneste,  when  they  wen  carried 
round  the  walla  to  infbrm  Manns  of  the  dettrac- 
don  of  hia  friendt.  (Appian,  B.d  87,  90,  92, 
98  J  Plot.  Ptm^.  7  i  Oroa.  v.  21 ;  EuUop.  v.  8.) 

2l  C  Cauunab,  a  am  of  No.  I,  wat  tent  by 
Caeiar,  in  &  a  45,  inio  Spain  aguoit  Sext  Pud- 
peiaa,  bat  aa  he  did  not  accomplith  anything,  he 
was  npeneded  by  Arinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  eMaUiihaent  ^  the  triumvirate  Carrinsa  was 
iqipointad  consul  for  the  ranainder  i£  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidias.  Two  years  Uter, 
B.  a  41,  he  reeoved  tnm  Octarianua  the  adnu> 
njatathm  of  the  prorinee  of  %ain,  when  be  had 
to  cany  on  war  with  the  Manntaniaa  Bocchua, 
In  86,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pogmpeins  in  Sicily ;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
m  pneMUol  in  0»il»  lAen  be  waa  aaeeeaaful 
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igvnit  the  Horim  and  other  tribei,  and  dran  the 
BoeTi  aoHa  the  Bhine  back  into  Qvmaj,  Fw 
thoie  exploita  he  wu  hononred  with  n  trina^  in 
2S.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  83,  t.  2^  US;  Kon 
Can.  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

3.  Cakunah,  wh<nn  Cicero  aptala  of  in  a  c. 
45,  M  an  nnpteMant  penon,  wlw  noted  him  in 
hia  Toaeahmim.         wf  J(t  xiii.  38.) 

4.  CASBUfAi  Sicinaiin,  a  zfaetorioan  of  the 
time  of  Cnlignla»  by  whom  he  wa«  ozpelled  from 
Rome  for  haii^  hj  my  of  ezerciae,  dedaimed 
ngainit  tjrraala  on  one  occaaion,  (Dim  Can.  liz. 
20 ;  Javen.  til  204.)  He  is  probably  the  nme 
aa  the  Secvndiu  Caiinaa  whom  Nero,  in  n.  c,  66, 
ient  to  Asia  and  Aehau  to  phmdar  thoaa 
triei,  and  cany  the  atatnea  of  tbegoda  from  thenee 
to  Rome.   (Tadt  Ann.  xr.  45.)         [L.  &] 

CARSIGNATUS  {Kapffiyv^),  a  Galatian 
prnwe,  who  waa  at  one  time  allied  with  Phanaeea. 
When  the  ktter  threatened  to  inrade  Galatta,  and 
Canigiiatu  had  in  Tain  endwvoand  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gawotaaia,  maiched 
against  him,  bat  the  irar  waa  prerented  by  a  Ro- 
man emhai^,    (Polyb.  xxt.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIU&  [CAmFDfcBKUB.] 

L.  CARTEIU8,  a  friend  of  a  Caaaini,  who 
waa  with  him  in  Snk  in  B.  a  48.  (OBaa.v.Cfe. 
wffSMbzii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KmAUm).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  fint  Panic  war, 
who  waa  sent  by  hii  colleague  Adfaerbal,  in  a  c. 
249,  to  bnra  the  RiMDan  fleet,  which  waa  riding 
at  anobtc  off  Lilybaemn.  While  Caithalo  waa 
engaged  in  thia  entefpriae,  Himilco,  the  goramor 
of  U^haaum,  who  perwdTod  that  the  Roman 
amy  on  land  waa  anzioaa  to  afford  their  ani^nrt 
to  the  fleet,  aent  out  hit  meroenariea  agunrt  the 
Roman  troop*,  and  Carthalo  eudeaTomnd  to  draw 
tha  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement.  The  latter, 
howerer,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coaat  and 
prqaied  thamaalfea  fiw  defenoe.  Carthalo  waa 
lepulaed  with  aomo  loaa,  and  aftu  having  taken  a 
£bw  tnanoita,  he  retreated  to  the  neaieat  lirer, 
and  wBtoed  the  Romans  aa  they  aaikd  away 
frran  the  coeaL  When  the  conanl  L,  Jnniu  Put 
liu,  on  hit  retain  from  Sjnenie,  had  doubled 
Pacbynnm,  ha  ordered  hii  fleet  to  «ul  towarda 
LUybaenm,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
thoae  whom  he  had  eent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  (^{ooach,  immediately  suled  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  ha  coold 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pnlha  fled  for 
nfilgBto  a  rod^aad  dangenu  part  of  tbeaeai 
where  Carthalo  did  not  vantnn  to  tOaA  him  ; 
bat  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  Ae 
two  Roman  flaeta  to  watch  them  and  prerent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  whic^ 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
«  safe  pbce  of  refoge  bafiffio  the  storm  htolu  ont. 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Cuthamnian  commander  of  the  caialry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  &  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilins  Mancinaa,  in  the  noghbiHii^ 
hood  of  Caaijinnm,  and  pat  him  to  flight  Tha 
Romona,  nnder  llandnna,  who  wen  merely  a  re-  : 
omnoitering  band  whidi  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabins,  at  last  resolTod  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  ot  them 
ware  cat  to  pieces.  Thia  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  ooUe  Carthagmian  of  the  same  naoM,  whom  . 


CARTIMANDUA. 

Hannibal,  after  the  batUa  of  Cannae,  in  M.  e.  316, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  priasnsBa  to 
negotiate  the  nnaom  of  At  pciaonera,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  Rot  witm  Carthalo  q^mached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  eent  ost  to  lad  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sonset  In  bl  c:  208, 
when  Tarentnm  waa  ie-«Dqaered  by  tiw  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  waa  cam— ndar  of  Oe  Caf^ 
ginian  nrrison  tboo.  He  laid  down  hia  aims, 
and  aa  ne  waa  g<»ng  to  the  coaaid  to  im  for  mer- 
cy, he  was  kiUed  bya  Romanscddier.  (Ut.  zxiL 
15,  £8,  xxrii.  16;  Appian,  BeO.  Annib.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

8.  One  of  the  two  leadua  of  the  popolv  party 
atOnthaga  after  tha  daaa  of  Ae  aaeood  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  caDs  boe- 
thardna,  and  which  tecaia  to  haTe  been  a  wott  of 
tribonesfaip  ;  and  while  in  bis  official  capacity  be 
waa  traTdlhtg  throog^i  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  sahjeets  of  Manntsn,  who  bad 
iHtched  their  tenta  aa  cMtromted  ground.  He 
kitlad  avmal  ef  then,  made  aome  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Afticui  ooi^iBt  the  Nnmidians.  Thne 
and  other  acta  of  DoetiliQr  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians  and  Masiniaaa  coiled  f«  the  intecfieTence 
of  the  RoaoaoB,  wito  howerer  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeUng,  than  allayed  it  The  reaaH  was  an 
t^mwar  between  the  CirdMginianB  and  Han- 
msM,  When  at  length  the  Romane  began  to 
make  preparatkmB  for  the  third  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeaTOnred  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans 1^  condemning  to  death  the  authon  of  the 
war  with  MitV^iff  ;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
azecoted.  (Appian,  de  BelL  Ptm.  63, 74.)  [L.  S.] 

CARTIlJUS,  an  eariy  Roman  ^irist,  who 
probably  lired  not  later  than  the  thne  of  Caligula, 
aa  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  is  dted  by  Proculua, 
who  adopts  his  opinicm  in  the  case  in  question  in 
]»eferenca  to  that  of  Trebatins,  The  case  wxs 
this — Let  A  or  R,  wfaichorer  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cortilias  mjt,  Beth  take :  Tre- 
barius,  Nather.  In  Dig.  13,  tit  6,  a.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulman.  It  was  Ant  Aagustinns  who 
(Bnumd.  3,  9)  first  Imight  these  passages  mto 
notica^  and  fescoed  the  name  of  Cartiuna  from  ob- 
Hffion.  In  the  finmer  nasage  the  HaloaadriBO  cdi- 
tfanu  <tf  the  Digest  haTe  CaifiUns,  and,  ia  the 
latter,  an  eariy  corrector  the  Fkrentiiie  auuui- 
script,  not  being  finn^ar  with  the  name  Cartilini, 
encfosed  it  in  brackets  aa  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilhis  u  erideotly  diffuent  btm 
the  Catilins,  not  CatUlino  Sevoraa,  who  was  prse- 

K'tu  Sjriu^  pwafertui  nrfaa,  and  gimt>gn»d- 
er  of  the  anperar  H.  ABtoninni.  (Pm 
L  22 ;  iii.  12  ;  Spatt  Jfa^.  6,  15,  22  ;  Capitol 
Amiom.  PiKti  I M.  ilatl  ;DionCasa.ix.21.)  The 
name  of  this  Cadlins  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  d. 
121,  as  consnl  for  the  seoimd  time,  three  years  sfter 
the  death  of  Ti^an.  Hia  first  consulate  doe*  not 
appear  in  the  Fm,  and  thorefim  it  umj  be  in- 
iemd  that  he  waa  omwI  j^^Mm.  If  the  rescript 
of  Tisjan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  I,  s.  24,  were  sd- 
dressed,  according  to  the  Haloaxtdrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  SeTeras,  it  is  [oebaUly  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsolate  succeeding  his  first  consol- 
Aip.  (Beitnndus,  2,  22,  1.  Maianrius,  iL  p. 
273—297.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Bruantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50, 
in  which  year  Me  treocheroudy  delirered  up  to 
the  Romans  Canctacus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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protection.  B7  tlik  wt  of  tmdery  tomitb  h«r 
own  eotmtrTmen,  ihe  won  tfa«  fimw  of  (he  Ro- 
miu,  and  iaeieued  her  power.  Hence,  my* 
Tacitu,  uoM  wealth  and  Inxorj,  ind  Caitimuidna 
npadi^ed  her  own  hneband  Venadn*  to  ihare  her 
bedasd  throne  with  Vellocatna,  the  am-bearer  of  her 
huband.  Thi*  threw  her  ttate  into  a  ciril  war,  a 
parti  (m  rfherpec^e  rapporting  Venntina  againtt  Uie 
adnlterer.  Venntina  collected  an  armj  of  auxiliariea, 
defeated  the  Brigantea,  and  reduced  Cartimandoa 
to  the  hat  extremi^.  She  solidted  the  aid  of  the 
Romana,  who  named  her  fitni  her  danger ;  but 
Venntiaa  mnaiMd  in  poaaeaaioD  <rf  her  kingdom, 
A. D.  69.  (Ta&  Aim.  ni  36, 40,  Hid.  iii.  [L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  OENSi  i^beian,  caoM  into  dia- 
tinctiott  during  the  Samnite  wata.  The  fint  mem- 
ber of  the  gena  who  obtained  the  eoniolahip  waa 
Sp.  Carriliu  in  B.  c.  293,  who  neeiTed  the  mr- 
name  ilAxmvB,  wUdi  wmt  handed  down  aa  a 
regnlar  finnily-nane.  For  tboaa  wboae  cognomen 
ia  not  mentiinwd,  aee  CARTUiua. 

The  foUowisg  cmn  ii  referred  to  thii  nna,  and 
the  three  oaawi  apon  it,  Cak.  Oovl.  Vtn^  an 
thoae  of  three  trinnnin  sf  the  mint. 
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CARVI'LIUS.  1.  and  3.  L.  CiRViuoe  and 
Sp.  Cartilius,  tribnnea  of  Uie  pleba  n.  c.  212, 
accused M. Poetomiiu.  [PoaruMiua.]  (Lir.xxr.S.) 

3.  Sr.  CARViuua,  waa  aent  by  Cn.  Sicinini  to 
Rnne  inB.c.  171|  when  Ffenew  d<apatcbed  aa 
evbaMy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  amMnadon  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carrilioa  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
.  till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ihips.  (Liv.  xUi. 
36.) 

.4.  C.  Cakviudb  of  Spoletinm,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  janiaon  the  annendet  of 
Useana, » town  of  the  nneatae,  to  Pmeu  in  a  c. 

169.  (Liv.xliiL  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contempoiaiy  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercnles.  (Ovid,  .^mC  m  Axtt  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURE-LIUS,  accoiding  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonios  ApoUi- 
naria  and  Zonaraa,  waa  a  native  of  Norbonne  in 
Gaul ;  bat  Vopiscus  profeoaes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certunty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  ue  conflicting  statements  of  older 
aathoritiea,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
bom  at  Milan ;  or  in  lUyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
ton ;  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  lUyrian  parents.  He 
himaelf  nndonbtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  aa 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  [ffo- 
consul  of  Cilicia  to  his  I^te  Juniua,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  suppoution  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  some  dty  which  was  also  a 
colony.  After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  pr^rment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Prohus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respea  for  bis  talents  and 
integrity.  When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
tbo  soldien  at  Sinnium  in  a.  n.  382,  Coras  was 
naaniBWwly  hailed  aa  his  sucososor,  and  the  choice 


of  the  troopa  was  confirmed  by  Ihe  senate.  The 
new  raler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gdned  a  victory 
over  the  Sormatians,  who  had  invaded  Illyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itselt 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  oocompanied  b^ 
Nnmerianus,  the  younger,  set  oat  upon  an  ezpedi- 
tiw  against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  bis  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Ronaa  aims.  The 
diatiacted  by  internal  dissensions,  wen 
anabte  to  oppose  a  vignoua  resistance  to  ue  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Selenda  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Cams,  who  was  preparing  to 
posh  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  andoBnly 
cut  short,  for  he  periued  by  disMse,  or  tieadiery, 
or,  aa  the  indent  Uatmiana  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  dose  of  283, 
after  a  rdgn  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  acconnt  of  liis  death,  tnmsmitted  by  bis  secre- 
tary Juniua  CaI|Jmniius  to  the  praefoct  of  the 
dty,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
BCktcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  hia  end  waa  has- 
tened fool  ykjt  and  sn^cion  haa  rested  apon 
Anina  Aper,  who  was  aftecwaide  put  to  death  by 
Diodetkn  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merianns. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Cans  held  «  middle  nnk  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtoe  or  in  vioet  being  ndther  very 
bod  nor  very  good,  hot  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  oedit  it  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessory  to  the  death 
of  hia  benefiwtor,  Probss,  whose  murderers  he 
souht  out  and  poniahad  with  the  stemeat  jnsdce, 
and  the  short  pMiod  of  his  sway  woa  unstuned 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrodties  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  fether, 
whan  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  (Vopisc.  Cofia;  Aurcl, 
VicL  Oaea.  xxxviii.,  £^  xxxviii ;  Zonar.  xii.  3U ; 
Entnp.  iz.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  mnrdoers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Galba  waa  pat  to  death  in  a.  o.  69. 
(Tac.  Hot.  I  42.) 

CARUS,  METIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac  Agric  4fi ;  Juv. 
L  36 ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19, 27-) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  proefectus  nrbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
boluB  under  the  pretext  tlmt  he  bad  stirred  ap  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  be  was  rich,  elevated  in  stotion,  and  high 
in  intellect  He  was  brotight  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  ezecnted,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi< 
dence  against  him  except  hia  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Case.  Ixxis.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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CARY  ATIS  (KapuoTu),  &  nmunu  of  Artenia, 
derived  from  the  town  ttf  Caryio  in  t-— 
Here  tbe  itatoe  of  the  goddew  ttood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebnited  a  ieatira]  to  her  eTery 
jeat  with  dances.  (Paai.  iii.  10.  }  8,  it.  16.  §  5 ; 
Sctt.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii  80.)  [L.  8.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUa.  [AwTieoMtis 
of  Carystus.] 

CART'STIUS(K<^)tt0<n«),aGraekgiunnariBn 
of  Peigamni,  who  lived  after  the  time  ^  Nicandsr 
(Atheo.  XT,  p.  684),  and  comeqnentl]'  about  the 
end  tA  the  aeoond  centni;'  a.  c.  He  ia  nentioaed  aa 
the  aathor  of  eemal  woriu :  1.  "tmpiKA  tfnyt- 
rl^utn,  Bometimet  also  called  aimplf  dvo/W^wrw, 
an  hiatorical  work  of  which  great  use  waa  made  by 
Athenaeiu,  who  haa  preiarTfld  a  conaidenUa 
ber  of  itateoMBtt  ftmn  it,  (t  p.  !14,  x.  p.  434,  Ac., 
xi.  ^  £06,  508,  A  m  542,  £48,  xiiL  p.  £77,  xir. 
p.  639 ;  eomp.  Sdud.  ad  AritU^  A<e.  57S,  ad 
,  Tlteoerit.  xiiL  22.)  It  mtut  haTe  connoted  aS  at 
leaat  three  books  aa  the  thud  i*  lefeired  to  by 
Athenaeua,  2.  II«^  SiSomoAiM',  that  ia,  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  Greek  diamaa,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  pofOTmance,  of  their  ancceaa,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  tL  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  lift  of  Sophodea,) 
3.  TltfA  3«>t<(8m^  or  a  OMimntarr  tm  the  poet 
Sotadea.  (Atben.  xir.  pi  620.)  AU  flieM  wufca 
are  kat  [US.] 

GARYSTUS  (Ki^vmt),  a  md  of  Choimt  and 
Charido,  frmn  whocn  the  town  of  Caiyatu  in 
Enboea  waa  beliend  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  ad  Pmd.  PgO.  It.  181 ;  EutadL  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.  8.] 

CASCA,  the  BBme  of  a  ^ebrian  of  die 
Senrilia  geni, 

1.  C.  Sununs  Casca,  waa  tritmia  of  tbe 
plebs  ia  B.  c.  21^  la  that  year  M.  Poataniiia, 
a  bnner  of  tbe  paUic  reTcnne,  and  a  rdation  of 
Caaca,  was  aoniaed  of  having  defiaaded  the 
rqiublic,  and  hia  only  hope  of  eaoqang  condemna- 
tioQ  waa  Cases,  who,  howcTer,  waa  either  too 
honeat  or  too  timid  to  inteipoae  on  hia  behalf. 
(LiT.  zxT.  8.) 

2.  P.  SBBViLnis  Cakj,  one  of  the  eonquBton 
agunat  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  atroke  at  hia 
aasaasination,  B.  c.  44.  He  wasinthat  year  tritmne 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwarda  fled  from  Rome, 
aa  he  anticipated  tbe  rerei^  whidt  OctaTianoa 
waa  going  to  take.  Hii  leaving  Rome  as  tribuie 
waa  against  tbe  ooastitatiwi,  and  hia  coUeagae, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  earned  a  decree  in  the  aa- 
aembly  of  the  people,  by  which  he  waa  deprived  of 
his  ttiboneship.  He  firaght  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
Upin,  and  died  ibortlr  afterwarda.  (Aj^an  B.  G 
ii  113,115,117;  DwnCaai.  zUt.  6^  xlTi.49i 
CicPU%hxiii.  16,a(fil«.L  17,<Mf  AiriLi.  18} 
Plut.  Brat.  17,  45.) 

3.  C  SnanLiufi  Carca,  abrothvofthe  in- 
oeding,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithatanung 
whiah  he  waa  likewise  one  of  the  oonqaialon 
wainst  tbe  life  of  the  dictator,  (Ap^an,  B.  C 
ii.  113;  Pfait  Cam.  66;  Sneb  Cba&  83;  Diut 
Cmm.  xliv.  £2;  Cle.  FkH^.  H.  11.) 


The  fcr^mng  coin-oF  tbe  ServtUa  gens  bdm^ 
either  to  Na2  or  No.  3;  it  emtataa  on  the  obTerae 
the  bead  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  mvoie  a  fignre 
ofVietoiy.  [US.] 

A.  CASCEliLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jnriat, 
con  temporary  with  Trebatiua^  whom  he  exceeded 
in  doqaence,  thon^  Tiebatins  anipaaaed  him  in 
legal  skilL  Their  eontanpaarr,  O^ns,  the  dia- 
cipie  of  Serrias  S<ilpiein%  was  wm  iewoed  than 
ritber.  CaaodUaa,  aoaeidiiw  to  Miny  tba  EUn 
[H.  JV.  viiL  40),  was  the  diae^  of  cna  Volcatiia, 
who,  on  a  certain  oocaaion,  waa  aared  by  a  dog 
frcan  tiie  attack  f£  robbera.  Poanponina  ^D^.  1, 
tit  2,  a.  2^  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
noacript,  writea  thoa — "Fnit  Caaeelliaa,  Mnana, 
Vi^uaii  aaditor:  deniqoo  in  illiaa  faonorait  testa- 
men  to  P.  Mnoiiun  nepotna  qua  idiqoit  hendan.*' 
This  may  be  aitdanrtood  to  mean  that,  at  tbe  end 
(tf  a  long  life,  Caaodliw  made  the  gtaadaon  of  his 
fellow-pa|al  hia  heir,  bat  a  man  is  men  likely  to 
honour  his  pnMceptor  than  his  feUow-papil,  and,  on 
this  constractkm,  the  Latinity  ia  hanh,  both  in 
the  nie  of  the  «ng^l^^  for  the  {dual,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  wwd  tZ^w*  to  the  former  d  the 
two  namea,  Idocina  and  Volnains,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  tbe  eon- 
jectnral  reading  of  Balduiniu  adt^ted  by  Bertnu> 
do*  (ij*  PttH  Jwrip.  2, 19),  vis.  "  Fnit  Caacellios 
Mth*)]  ef  Vdleatii  auditor/*  bar  gMw^  tbaappnbfr 
tion  of  many  eritiea. 

Caaoelliua  waa  a  man  of  stem  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesar'a  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
atmoat  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  feu  could 
indnoe  him,  B.C.  41,  to  compoae  legal  forms  for  the 
donatiima  el  the  ttiamvirs,  ue  fraita  of  tbsai  pn>- 
aoiptioDa,  which  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregn- 
lar  and  iUe^  Hia  fatdnniiaHe  and  Ubtaty  of 
qteech  he  aaeribed  to  two  uings,  which  moat  men 
regarded  aa  midortnnea,  old  age  and  duldleBBDea^ 
In  offices  of  hononr,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
firat  atep,  the  qoaeatoiship,  though  he  aorvived  to 
the  leign  of  Augnataa,  who  cdGeied  liim  the  oon- 
sulahip,  which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  n.  ^  g 
12,  Dig.  it) 

Caaoeilins  ia  frequently  qooted  at  aecond  hand  in 
the  Digeat,  especially  by  JavoLenns.  In  Dig.  35, 
tit  1,  &  40,  a.  1,  and  82,  a.  100,  $  1,  wa  find  him 
diffsring  frmn  Ofilnia.  in  the  lattar  pami^  tbe 
caae  propoeed  waa  tbia: — ^A  man  leaTes  ij  wiji 
two  specific  marble  atatnea,  and  all  hia  Baible. 
Do  hu  other  marble  statnee  pasa?  Caacellina 
thought  not,  and  iebeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ofiliaa  and  TMhatnia. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  a,  17,  I  5,  ^  foOowing 
wards  ooctir  in  a  qootatioa  finia  U^iant  "Labaa 
quarto  Poaterioram  scripsit,  nee  Arista,  vel  Aohu, 
u^te  iwobabile,  notant"  For  Aulua  here  it  ia 
not  unlikely  that  Panba  oig^t  to  be  read,  for  Caa- 
eellina  ia  no  where  dae  in  the  Dignt  called  Aohu 
aimply.  MoreoTer,  i>e  vras  of  oUer  standing  than 
I«bBo,  and  the  only  work  of  CaatcUius  extant  in 
the  turn  of  PaommiM  (iriw  wis  antenor  te  Ul- 
^an),  was  a  bowi  of  legal  iom  mob  (Swirficfci'aas 
Hiar). 

In  oonvenation,  Caaeelliua  waa  gnoriiil,  amuaur^, 
and  witty.  SoTonl  of  itia  good  ^inga  are  pra- 
served.  When  a  client,  widiiiig  to  aevw  a  part- 
nership in  a  shipv  mid  to  him,  **  Navem  dividera 
volo,"  bis  answer  waa,  **  Yoo  wilt  destroy  yonr 
ship,"  He  probably  ronaabaed  the  ataiy  of  tba 
anabgona  qaibUa  oo  tbe  woida  of  a  tna^,  wbtdii 
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to  the  disgmce  of  the  Romani,  deprired  Aatiochiu 
the  Gnat  at  hie  whole  fleet.  Vatiaios,  an  nn- 
pepilar  penonu^  for  whom  it  ia  to  be  pNomed 
tut  Caioalliiu  ud  no  gnat  Uking,  had  beeii  pelted 
with  itonei  at  a  gladiatorial  ibow,  and  coniequentljr 
got  a  clanje  inacrted  in  the  edict  of  the  oediieo, 
"  ne  quia  in  araum  niii  pomnm  mittent."  About 
this  time,  the  qnetti<Hi  waa  put  to  Caacdhna,  whe- 
ther a  M»  ^mos  wsn  a  /nmhhs  it  being  a  I^dI 
doubt  whether  froita  wiUi  baid  m  well  aa  with 
aofi  external  rind,  wen  indaded  in  the  term.  "  Si 
in  Vatinium  nuBaonu  h,  pomnm  eat"  (QninttL 
tI  3  ;  Macrnb.  Saiur*.  H.  6.) 

Honce  (An  Po^  371*  372)  pay*  a  eanplinwnt 
to  the  eaUbliahed  legal  i^otatbo  of  CHcduaa— 

 DM  Mt  qaantam  Caaoellioa  Anfata, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  e«t" 

The  old  flcholiut  on  thit  paaawgo  ttmarka,  that 
Oelliiu  mentiona  Cascelliua  with  praiie,  but  tliia 
•eema  to  be  a  miatake,  nnleaa  the  loat  poftiona  <rf 
GeUiuB  afaonld  bear  oat  the  aehdiaat'e  aaaertion. 
Hs  mbMr  «HifbandB  tka  fnriit  with  Caaaalliu 
ViDoez,  dw  gnumurian,  woo  ii  ft«qaantl7'  died 
by  Oellina,  The  name  of  the  juriat  b  often  coi^ 
niptly  apelt  Caeaelliiu,  Ceaelioa,  Ac 

When  an  interdictam  recnperandae  poaaeaaionia 
waa  followed  by  an  action  on  a  aponaio,  if  the 
chumant  wen  aneeeaBfol  in  lecoTering  on  the 
aponaio,  be  waa  entitled  as  a  etmwqnence  to  the 
reedtution  <rf  poaaeaakm  by  what  waa  aaDed  the 
CaaceUiannm  or  aecntorimn  judiduiL  (Gaina,  iv. 
166,  169.)  It  ia  likely  tiiat  thu  judidBm  wai  d»- 
Tiaed  by  A.  CasoeUiua. 

Cieent  (/to  Ai/fio,  20)  and  VaL  Maximal  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  By,  that  Q.  Mnefaia  Scaarda,  the  angnr, 
a  moat  aeeimipliihed  lawyer,  when  he  waa  conaiuted 
Gonceming  jut  praedatoritm^  need  to  refer  hia 
dienU  to  Puriua  and  Caaoellina,  who,  being  them- 
■elTea  praediBtores,  and  coniequently  penonallyin- 
tereated  in  that  put  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  atndy.  TheqnotatioDaftamoarOaaDalliva 
in  tbe  Digeat,  do  not  point  to  pnadiwtorian  law, 
and  a  coosidenition  of  datea  goea  tar  to  prore,  that 
CaaceQiua  pmediator,  was  not  our  jnriat,  but  per- 
il^ hiafttfaer.  The  old  angnr  died  whoi  Cicen 
waa  ray  ^omis,  bat  our  GaaoeOivj  ni^  atillhaTe 
been  hit  dud^ 

(Aram.  Marc  xzx.  6  ;  Rutiliua,  FUae  JC^ontm, 
36  ;  Bntrandua,  da  Juriap.  ii.  19  ;  OuiL  OIOtia^  I 
10 ;  Straach.  VUm  aiiquot  JQonm,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gim,  Awwen.  Jnr.  c  8  ;  D^Anutud,  VUaa  Seaemla- 
nm,  §  i,  p.  14 :  Heineodua,  Hid.  Jar.  Rom.  190, 
181 ;  Edebnaon,  [Stockmanu.]  De  BmuiwHt  A. 
CaKeaa,  Lipi.  1803  ;  BynkenhodL,  Praatumimt 
ad  Pompomimm^  1^  37  f  'rg— ™",  da  Aido  Oa»- 
eeOioJOo.  Lug.  BaL  1838]  Zimnm,  R.S.G.  i. 
^  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (KcEo-tof),  a  anmame  of  Zena,  derived 
ftom  moimt  Caaion  not  far  from  P^oainm,  m 
which  tbe  god  had  a  ten^  (Btnb.  zri.  p.  760; 
FUn.  H.  N.  ir.  20,  t.  U.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadwlub.] 

CASPE/BIUS,  a  centurion  who  aerred  nnder 
the  praeCect  CaeUns  Pollio,  and  conunanded  the 
garrison  of  a  Btron^^d  called  Oome*e  in  A.  D.  52, 
daring  a  war  between  the  Armeniana  and  Hibe- 
tians.  Caelioa  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towaida  the  Armeniana,  bnt  fbond  an  honeat  oppo- 
nent in  Caapoina,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Hiberiana  to  ruM  the  aiege. 
In  A,  ih  63  we  find  him  atill  aerring  aa  centwrim 


in  Annenia,  and  Corboki  aent  him  u  ambaaandor 
to  Vtdogeaaa  to  expoatnlato  with  him  napecting 
hia  conduct  (Tae.  Jim.  xiL  43,  xt.  5.)  [U  &] 
CASPEHIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [AuumM.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (Ka<rff«F8<(i^]t,  a  Perrian 
lady  of  the  fiunily  of  the  A  chufrnf^idyt  daughter 
<rf  Phamaapea,  who  married  Cyrua  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyaea.  She 
died  before  her  hnaband,  who  much  lunented  her 
loea,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod.  iL  1,  iii.  2.)  [£.  E.] 

CASSANDEB  {UumiApos).  I.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipetei^  waa  35  yean  old  before 
hia  firther'a  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incideBtal 
nolioa  to  that  offset  in  Athenaana,  and  most,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  ia  «  before  b.  c  354. 
(Atlien.  L  p.  18,  a. ;  Droyaen,  C^mqL  der  NoA- 
filgar  AUxonden,  p.  256.)  Hia  iirtt  qipeaiance 
in  history  ia  on  the  oocaaini  his  being  aent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  hia  &ther  against  hia  aceuaMra:  here, 
according  to  Phitarch  {AUm.  74),  Caaaander  waa 
ao  attnck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  the  Psalaa 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
hia  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  hia  mde- 
neaa,  ia  aaid  to  hare  aeised  him  by  the  hair  and 
daahed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
aome  engseiation  in  tbia  atoiy,  it  is  certun  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  ima  Alexander  which 
lefl  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impreaaion  of  temr 
and  hatred,— a  feeling  which  perh^  nearly  aa 
much  as  ambition  u^ed  him  afterwards  to  tbe 
destruction  of  the  royid  fiunily.  Tbe  story  whkh 
ascribed  AJezandcr'e  death  to  poison  [aee  pp.  201* 
320],  qnke  alto  of  Caiaander  aa  the  pevtoi  who 
Inoaght  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
reapect  to  the  aatrsfty  of  Caria,  which  it  aaid  bj 
Diodwoa,  Justin,  and  Cnrtiua  to  bare  been  given 
to  Casaander  among  the  arrangetoentt  of  b.  c  323, 
the  ccmfuaion  between  the  names  Casaander  and 
Awnder  ia  pointed  ont  in  p.  879,  a.  (Comp. 
Died.  xriiL  68.)  On  Poly^widiai^  being  14^ 
pointed  to  succeed  Antipatcr  in  the  i^ency,  Ci»- 
Bander  waa  confirmed  in  the  seocmdaiy  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (aee  Wesa.  ad  Dkd.  xviiL  48  ;  PhUolog. 
Mm.  L  380),— an  office  which  had  previoualy 
been  conferred  on  him  by  hia  fether,  Uiat  he  might 
serve  aa  a  check  on  Antigonna,  when  (b.  c  321 ) 
the  latter  waa  eotruated  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  fercea  i^unat  Eumenei.  Beings 
howevOT,  diaaatiafied  with  thia  airan^ment,  he 
atnugdiened  himself  by  an  alliatwe  with  Pttdenj 
Idgi  and  AnIigMms,  and  entned  into  war  viu 
Polyaperchon.  For  tbe  operation*  of  the  eontoidS 
ing  partiea  at  Athena  in  B.  c.  318,  aee  p.  128,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polyaperchon  at  Megak^ioli^  in  the 
same  year,  bad  the  efiect  of  bringing  over  moat  of 
tbe  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  liio  should 
keep  her  dty,  territory,  revenuea,  and  ahipa,  only 
eontinoing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  dionld 
be  allowed  to  retun  Munychia  rill  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
cmstitation  by  eatabliahing  10  minae  (half  the 
smn  that  had  been  i^point^  by  Antipater)  aa  the 
qnalification  for  the  full  tighta  of  dtizeiubip  (aee 
BSckh,  P»bL  Earn.  0/  Athau,  i.  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  bis  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  mid  to  nave  procured  him 
many  adheienta.  While,  however,  he  was  sug- 
oessmlly  adfanciqg  his  cause  in  tbe  aonth,  intdlt- 
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genoe  mehed  him  that  Eniydioe  nid  ha  hiuband 
Arriudieiu  had  &llen  vietams  to  the  vmgmicA  of 
01ym{»at,  who  had  also  murdered  CaMander'i 
brotber  Nicanor,  ttwether  with  100  of  hia  princi- 
pal frianda,  and  had  mn  torn  fiom  it»  ttxab  tha 
cotpae  of  lollai^iDOtber  bntfiarof  hia,  by  whom 
■ha  aaierted  (the  ttoiy  being  now  probably  Mtipft- 
gated  (or  the  fint  time),  that  Aleauider  luid  been 
poiwned.  Caannder  immediatdy  luaed  the  aiege 
of  TegM,  in  which  he  waa  engaged,  and  haatened 
with  all  ^eed  into  Macedonia,  uuw^  he  thenby 
left  the  Pek^Mnmema  open  to  Polyi^ierchaii'i  aon 
[Aluundir],  asd  cvtttug  off  fton  Olympiaa 
all  hope  at  aid  from  PolyEperchon  and  Aeaadea 
[Galas,  Atabkhus],  bended  her  in  Pydna 
thnn^lunt  the  winter  of  &  c  817.  In  the  fdag 
of  the  emuiiig  year  ibe  waa  oUiged  to  mirmder, 
and  OaMuder  iboctly  after  earned  bn  to  be  pnt 
to  death  in  defiance  of  hit  pontiTe  weement. 
The  way  now  aeemed  open  to  bim  to  w  throne 
of  Maoedon,  and  in  fiirtWanoe  of  tbe  attainment 
of  thii  object  of  hi>  ambition,  he  placed  Boxana 
and  her  young  aon*  Alexa&der  Aegut,  in  custody 
Kt  Am^polia,  nM  thInkiDg  it  nb  as  yet  to  mm- 
der  than,  and  ordered  that  tkey  dtoold  no  longer 
be  treated  aa  royal  penona.  He  also  connected 
himaelf  with  the  regu  fiunily  by  a  marriage  widi 
Theaalonka,  half-sitter  to  Aleiander  the  Great,  in 
wboae  howar  he  foonded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  whicb  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
tine,  peA^  w«  refer  the  iDsndalion  of 
CaMandreia  in  PaDene,  ao  called  after  him*el£ 
(Strab.  Em.  e  Lib.  riL  p.  SSO.)  Returning  now 
to  the  ionth,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  be^  the 
restoration  of  Thebea  in  the  20tb  year  i^r  iu 
deatmction  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Oreeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  bendes  being  a  mode  of  raiting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  mnnory.  (Oomf. 
Paus.  ix.  7 ;  Plat  PoUt.  Praee.  c  17 ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem,  t^.  Alhen.  i.  p.  19,  c;  Co- 
nnb.  ad.  loe. ;  Clinton,  Fasts  i)-  P-  m  <•)  Thence 
■dTsndng  into  the  Pdoponnaans,  ba  ntook  most 
et  the  lowna  which  the  son  of  Polyqierchon  had 
guned  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  bod  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  OMitriTed, 
^^■'"g  oat  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detoch  from  Coasander  all  the  Greek  cities 
.where  he  bad  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperehon  and  Crateaipolis 
(Alexuider*8  widow)  stUl  maintained  their 
gtound;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
CaasBoder^  canse  eontinaed  to  dedine  till  tha 
hollow  peace  of  311,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  wlueh 
he  was  to  retun  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander AwuB  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  waa  lucewise  prorided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  yearCassan- 
der  made  one  mwe  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  tbe  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  B.  c.  310,  tM  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperdion,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Castander.  advanced  gainst  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barune, 
whom,  acting  proboUy  under  instmctinis  from 
Antigtmns,  he  had  put  forward  aa  a  daimant  to 
the  CTown;  but,beinganun^pRrently  with  all  ibe 


onacnqmlons  crnel^  of  CooModer  without  his 
talent  and  decision,  he  waa  bribed  by  tbe  bttei, 
who  protnised  him  among  othtt  things  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  Peloptmnesns,  to  miir£er  the  youi^ 

ftinoe  and  his  motbei^  B.  c  309.  [Barainb, 
Id.  1.]  At  tbii  time  Ae  only  pbces  hdd  by 
Caasander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Coiinth,  and 
Sieyra,  the  two  latter  of  whidi  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cnteaipolis,  in  B,  a  308;  and  m 
307,  Athena  waa  reooreied  by  Demetrius,  the  son 
ci  Antimaa,  fn»s  DenMiina  'Ht»  Phalmom,  who 
hod  bdd  it  iw  Cttmaim  from  m.  c  818,  with  the 
^edou  tide  of  **  Owadiin"  (Arv^KiPift^  la 
B.  c  306,  when  Antigonna,  LyunuNhna,  and 
Ptdemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Caasander  was 
sainted  with  the  same  title  hj  his  sobjects,  thoo^ 
according  to  Plutarch  {Daiulr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  lettoi.  During  the  si^ 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Casander  sent 
snppiies  to  the  besieged,  and  toc^  advantage  of 
Demetrius  b^ng  ihus  employed  to  aaail  again  the 
Oredon  cities,  oocnpyiu  Corinth  with  a  garnsuu 
under  Pti^daaa,  ud  laying  siege  to  Athena. 
Bo^  fai  B.  c.  304,  Demetrius  hsTing  eonehided  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  nise  the 
si^  and  to  retieot  to  the  north,  whither,  baring 
made  himself  mast«  of  sonthNn  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Caasander  first  endeavoured 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  ^mlication  to  Antigonus, 
and  then  Ming  in  this,  he  indnoed  Lysimachas 
to  effect  a  dimsion  1^  canying  iht  wir  into  Aria 
againK  Antigmras,  and  sent  also  to  Seleneaa  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistanoe.  Meanwhile  DemetriBi^ 
with  fiu-  superior  fonea  remained  muneoDntaUy 
inactive  in  Thesaaly,  till,  being  summtmed  to  ha 
fiithn's  aid,  he  concluded  a  ha^  treaty  with  Ou- 
Sander,  praridii^  nominally  for  the  ind^endence 
of  an  Ondc  dties,  and  passed  into  Asia,  B.  c.  80S. 
In  tite  next  year,  301,  the  dedstve  battle  of  Tpsos, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  tbe  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  canse  of  ^>pieheaBion.  Af^  the  battle,  the 
fimr  kings  (S^ncus,  Ptolemy,  Cuaander,  and 
Lydmachns)  divided  among  than  the  dnn^ons 
of  Ant^onns  u  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
aetsed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Camp. 
Daniel.  viiL ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;  App.  BdL  5>r.  p. 
I2%adfai.)  To  B.  c.  2S9  or  288,  we  nnut  refer 
Cosnnder^  invnsiim  of  Coceyia,  which  had  le- 
mainad  free  dnce  its  ddivennce  by  Donetrius, 
fl.  c  803,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonynns 
(comp.  Liv.  X.  2 ;  INod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
periups  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius*  occupation  of  Cilido,  from 
whicb  he  had  driven  Casaandw^  brother  Pleiirtar- 
ehua.  Hie  island,  however,  wnsd^reied  by  A^ 
tiiodea  of  Syroeuse,  who  conpelied  Coasandtt  to 
withdmw  from  it.  In  a  c.  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  iu  southern  Greece,  sod 
assailing  Athens  and  Ehitea  in  Phods,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  aims, 
Caasander  encouraged  Lachares  to  seise  tlw 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence  however  Demetrius 
expell«l  him  ;  and  Cassander^  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  cwsed  by  dnpsy 
in  tits  Bntumn  of  B.  c  297,  aa  DrByaoi  [daoea  it ; 
Ointon  refcra  it  to  296.  (Died.  zviiL — xx.  xxL 
£n.  2;   nnt^  Piacioiit  Pfrrkmt  Dmetrituj 
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JnBt  xiL-xv. ;  Atnan,  Anab.  riL  27;  Paut.  i.  25, 
26,  z.  H;  Droyien,  Ge»A.  dtr  Nad/.  AUxan- 
den;  Thiilwall'a  Grtece,  voL  Tii.)  It  will  hare 
appraied  from  the  above  account  tliat  there  was  no 
■ct,  howeTcr  cruel  and  Mradotu,  from  which  Cas- 
nodH  flnr  ihmnk  where  the  ^ects  he  had  in 
new  required  it ;  and  yet  thia  nuui  of  Uood,  thia 
ruthless  and  unscrapnlotu  mnrdeKr,  waa  at  the 
nme  tinte  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultirated 
literary  tastes, — one  who  could  feel  the  beanties 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart. 
(Ca^st.  <ip.  Atieii.  ziv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  hu  cbancter,  ektqnently  drawn,  see  Droyien, 
pp.  2£6,  267.  The  bead  oo  the  obTerse  of  the 
■imezed  coin  of  Caatander  ia  that  of  Heicalea, 


2.  A  Corintkian,  who  wiA  hia  cotintrpnaa 
Ajtathynns,  having  unsnspicionsly  entered  the 
pMt  of  LetUM  with  four  ships  of  Tanrion's  squa^ 
droD,  was  treadieronsly  seized  there  by  the  JUy- 
rians,  and  tent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  lUyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
anra  agned  on  for  his  lerTioes  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  ont  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
pin^,  B.  c.  218.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  coo- 
gresa,  held  at  Megalopolis,  B.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonidee  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proSered  them  as  a  gift 
Ytj  kiitt  Emnenea  IL  [Sm  p.  237^  a.]  He  le- 
nundea  the  Achaeans,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  cou- 
■eqnence  of  their  a^Uierence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpidus 
(■.  c.  268),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
nrai  up  Rome  to  the  Aetoliana,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attaloa,  the  father  of  Enmanea.  He 
called  on  Eumenea  to  shew  his  good-will  to  the 
Achaeans  rather  by  the  i«storadon  of  A^na  than 
by  gifta  of  money,  and  he  niged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
Tbv  money  of  the  kii^  of  Pergamns  was  refused 
by  the  ooi^as.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiiL  7,  8 ;  comp. 
liv.  xzvii.  33 ;  Plut.  Arat.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  lervice  of  Pbilip  V.  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  adling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneis  in  Thoce,  emi^oyed  as  hia  chief  instm- 
ueat  in  the  emel  mnnwrni  of  the  Maionteai  &  o. 
185.  Being  denied  by  die  Romins  to  send  Caa- 
Sander  to  R^me  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  ptnsoned  on  his  way,  in  ^^oi^  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Puyb.  xxiii.  13,  14; 
Liv.  xxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (Kcur<n(i«fM),  also  caUed  Alex- 
andra (Pans.  iiL  Id.  §  5,  26.  §  3^  was  the  fairest 
among  the  daughters  Priam  and  HeoUw.  There 
am  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  fonushed 
the  udent  poeta  with  ai^e  materiaU  to  dilate 
BKHL  tils  m  u  her  prapaetie  powec^  GanceBung 
inkhwelwvsdwfoDowii^taratunia:  Caaiaailm 


and  HellenuR,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  iu  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbraean 
ApoUo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en^ 
twined  by  serpents,  whicH  were  occupied  with 
purif^-iug  the  children's  ears,  so  aa  to  render  them 
c»pabk  of  undentanding  tlie  £vina  aonnda  of 
natnie  and  the  voces  A  birds,  and  of  thcnby 
leaining  the  future.  (TkUl  Argnu  ad  I^eopk.; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  668.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  hint,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prqihedes,  thongfa  tme,  to  be  disbdieved 
by  men.  (Hy^  FiA.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Ap(ulo  initiated  ber  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (Aeachyl. 
Agam.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iil  12.  §  5;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acta  during  the  Trojan  war : 
she  continually  announces  the  cahunities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himsdf  looks  upon  ber 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shot  up  and  guarded. 
(Tzeta.  1.  & ;  Lycoph.  350 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remariied,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfecdy  free.  {U. 
xxiv.  700 ;  comp.  Od.  xl  421,  &c)  Duriitt  the 
war  Othryoneui  of  Cabesua  sued  for  her  han^  but 
waa  slain  by  Idomeneus  {JL  xlii.  363);  aftvwuda 
Coroebus  did  the  same,  hot  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Pmu.  x.  37.  S  1  i  Viig.  .^Im.  B. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
aanctaary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  tS 
the  goddess  aa  a  suppliant  But  Ajaz,  tho  son  of 
OHena,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  raviBhed  her  in  the 
sanctoaiT.  (Stnb.  vL  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Oteeka  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cat- 
sandn  was  given  to  AgamemnMi,  who  tow  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  A^isthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamua,  and  Pelopa. 
(AeschyL  Agam.  1260 ;  Pans,  il  16.  §  5 ;  Hom. 
JL  xiii.  365,  zziv.  699 ;  Od.  xL  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  Kt  Amydae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leoctia  in  Laconia.  (Paua.  iiL  19.  g  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tcmb  was  mtlier  at  Amydae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  g  -6),  for  the  two  towns  diqmted  the  pot- 
session  ^it 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  danghter  of  lobates,  king  (tf  Lyda. 
(SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  ii,  155;  cnnp.  BBLLino- 
PHON.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrioan,  afusr- 
wards  plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  a.  c.  502,  and  the  pnmser  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  the  Casmi  i^r  his  time  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  &Dm  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Casna  gms  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Borne ;  ud  nemlwrB  of  it  are  constaatly  awiH 
tionad  under  the  enq^  m  wdl     during  the  re- 
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iniblic.  (Camp.  T«c.  An».  ri.  16.)  Th«  chirf 
ID  the  tiiM  of  the  npoblic  hemn  the  name 
of  LoRannrs :  the  other  ngnomaia  during  that 
time  ««  HniiN^  PAMiBNna,  lUnLLJi,  S^baoo, 
Vaeus,  VncXLLnnia.  Under  the  eminre,  the 
■omamea  an  very  muoennu :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical liat  ia  given  below.  The  few  petiona  of 
this  gem  mentioned  withoot  nj  cngiiBiMB  are 
given  under  Cassids. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Kamnavrff),  a  Chiiitini  writer 
who  wia,  accofding  to  Qemena  of  Alexandria  (opb 
Hienm.  Oatal.  &ript.  EcoUt.  38),  the  antbor  of  a 
chiunological  work  {xP^^TP"^)-  He  maj  be  the 
aame  a>  the  Julius  Cauumni  from  wfaow  woik 
"  De  Contineuda"  a  fiagnient  is  quoted  hj  Enaebius 
(Hut.  EoaU*.  vL  IS),  and  ii  periu.pi  alao  no  otha 
pmon  than  the  Ciwiinna  wbew  fint  bo^A:  of  a 
woric  entitled  ^vyyrrtKd  ia  qvolMl  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.  (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASS1LIENS18  and  JOANNES  EREUITA, 
is  celebrated  ia  the  lustiny  of  the  Christian  AvrA 
as  the  dumpioD  of  Senupdagianin,  as  one  of  the 
fint  fimnders  <tf  monartie  finteniries  in  Western 
Emope,  and  as  the  great  lawgiT^  hj  wtioae  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regolated.  The  date  of 
his  Inrth  cannot  be  detenniited  with  certainty,  al- 
tbongfa  A.  0.  360  must  be  a  dose  approximation, 
and  the  place  ii  itiD  more  doubtfhL  Sane  have 
fixed  npni  the  shotea  irf  the  Eoxine,  others  npon 
S^ria,  otiiers  npon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  qipeal  tot  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticiilar  ezpressians  in  his  worics,  and  to  the  general 
daracter  of  his  phnaedogj.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  qoeatioi,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  tbe  moaas- 
tery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
eletnenta  of  religioas  initmction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Oeimanns  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  poweifnl  inflnence  over  his  fiittoe 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
ha  timvelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  amn^  Ue  Ascetics  who  swanned  in 
die  deserts  near  the  Nile,  confoiming  to  all  their 
kabiu  and  practiaitig  all  their  aosterities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  bnt  very 
ioon  agun  retired  to  oonsnt  with  the  enoites  of 
tiie  Tbebald.  In  408  be  repaired  to  Constaatiao- 
jde,  attracted  by  the  bme  of  Chryiostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  tmm  his  Iwndi. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  perseention 
from  his  see,  Cassionns  and  Oermanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  tbe  patriarch  to  lay  a 
■tatemant  at  the  caao  befbxe  Pope  Innocent  L,  and 
aince  Pdagint  is  known  to  nave  bem  at  Rome 
^KHit  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
nol  intercourse  may  have  token  place  between 
and  his  future  opponent.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  histo^  of  Cossianiu  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  be  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
fennded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
obbe^  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  his  oontrool 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  ininates. 
These  two  eatablishmenta  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  swved  as  models  for  many  nmilar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  ^th  ia  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
^aced  after  43S»  at  kast  the  chnmida  9t  Pntfa 


represents  him  as  b»i^  slive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventnally  canonised  aa  a  aamt,  and  a  great 
ndigions  festinl  ased  to  be  eekbnted  in  henoor 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  Jnly. 
Hie  writings    CaHuntu  now  extant  an — 

1.  **  De  Inatitutis  CoenobioRm  Lilm  XII.," 
composed  before  the  year  416  at  the  leqoest  of 
Castor  [Cavtoii],  Usli^  ot  Apt,  who  was  deahnts 
of  obtainingaoeante  infimaafion  with  qgaidtAtbe 
mlaaby  wUd  tin  doiiteii  in  tha  East  were  go- 
v«ned.  Thia  wi^  ia  divided  into  two  diMjaet 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exdndvdy  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  petfetm- 
ing  sacred  offices,  punned  in  various  monaateiies ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  aeries  of  discoureea  npni 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  genersl 
and  nwnks  in  particular  ore  esperially  liaUetofeU^ 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  pasrion,  and  the  lik& 
Henoe  PMtius  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quotes  these  two  see- 
tioiu  as  two  separate  treatim,  and  tliis  ariai^ 
ment  ^eata  to  have  been  adM>ted  to  a  cntoio 
extent  by  the  antbor  himsdC  (See  Praet  Collott 
and  CiJlat  XX.  1.)  Tkt  subdivisioo  of  the  firrt 
port  into  two,  proposed  by  Geunodius;  is  unneees- 
BoiT  and  petplexii^ 

2.  "  CoUatiouco  Patnun  XXIV.,"  twen^-fenr 
acred  dialogues  between  Caasianas,  German lu, 
and  Egyptian  mmko,  in  wliidi  are  dievek^ied  the 
^irit  and  object  of  tha  nonaatic  life,  Ue  aid 
songht  by  the  external  observances  mviously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  at  dissent  pniods 
between  419  and  427.  The  fint  ten  ate  inscribed 
to  Leontins,  bishc^  of  Fiejus,  and  to  Hdladins, 
abbot  of  St.  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hone- 
ratua,  afterwards  bishop  oC  Aries,  the  bst  seven  to 
Joviniaana,  Minerviua,  and  other  mooka.  In  the 
oKirse  of  theae  oonveciationa,  espeaally  in  the  13th, 
we  find  an  exposition  at  tbe  peealiar  views  of  Cas- 
sianos  on  certain  pointo  of  dogmatic  theology,  ooo- 
nected  more  especially  with  original  sin,  pivdeati- 
nation,  free-will,  and  grao^  eonstitating  the  systoa 
which  has  been  lenned  SemipeUgianiam  beamse  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  tbe  extreme  poai- 
tions  occiqiied  by  St  Aogustitt  and  PcJagios ;  fee 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
natnn  nttwly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  onerging 
firom  his  lost  state  by  any  eSxts  «f  hia  own,  tha 
latter  held,  thai  the  nanr-bon  infant  was  in  the 
state  of  Adan  beibre  the  M,  beaca  morally  pure 
and  c^ble  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  Coasiantts,  rejecting  tbe  views  of 
both,  assefted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  ride, 
and  tberefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  tiio  Onwa  Ood.  Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  ia  neceaaaiy  far  man  at  hia  own  free 
win  to  seek  this  aii  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fim-wiU  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  Ood  which  may  be 
exited  aa  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  aa  in 
tile  cose  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  othen.  Cos- 
■ianus  certeinly  rejected  absduto  predcBtinatioB 
and  the  limitation  «  jostification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  cleoriy  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Santpehgian  tenete  will  find  thom  fully 
developed  in  the  iraka  emtmetatad  at  the  end  of 
this  artide. 

3.  "  De  Incanmtione  Chriati  Lihri  VIL,**  a  con- 
troveraial  tract  in  confetotion  at  the  Neotmni 
heiesy,  drawn  ap  about  430  at  the  request  of  Lao^ 
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tttkrt  tmn  aididawoB  snd  aftennidt  Uibopaf 
Rome. 

The  Mowing  emjM  hm  bea  ucribod  eno- 
neonalf,  or  at  aU  eventi  upon  imnSdent  evidence, 
to  CaanaDu :  — **  De  ipiritnaU  Medictna  Mtmachi 
ma  Dosii  medica  ad  ezjnaniendoi  Animi  Affec- 
tu;"  "llteokpat  Confewio  et  De  Ccnflicta 
Vidonim  et  Viitotnm  t"  **  Vita  S.  Vietant  ICar- 
tyrim,"  &c  There  an  do  gnnmda  tn  beUering 
mat  be  wrote,  u  Mme  hare  aMUied,  a  Regola 
Mraaatica,  noir  loat 

1%e  attoitiTe  reader  of  Uiis  &ther  will  toon  pep- 
cdre  that  be  waa  thorougfaly^  angroawi  with  his 
•abject,  and  paid  w  little  attantioD  to  the  grace*  of 
ttyie,  that  hia  compoaitioii  ii  often  caraiesa  and 
aloranly.  At  the  lame  ttme  hia  dietim,  althan^ 
it  bean  both  in  wotdi  and  in  eonstrnction  a  bar- 
baric itamp  deeply  impieaaed,  is  hx  npnior  to 
that  <rf  aaxj  <rf  his  contamporaiies,  nnee  it  is 
plain,  eimpla,  «iMftcted,  and  nttelHgibk,  darod  of 
the  fimtaatic  eonoeila*  ihabbj  finnyt  and  aoane 
paint,  under  which  the  Mtaatnn  that  age  so 
often  stnre  to  faida  ha  awkwvdiwis  Mwoeai, 
and  defimnity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  woiki  of 
Caaaiaaas  is  that  of  fiaale,  16fi9,  foL,  in  a  Tolame 
containing  also  Jnanaie  DaaMcanii.  It  was  n- 
printed  m  1589  and  IB7S.  Theae  wise  fiiUowad 
by  the  edition  of  Antweip,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
eomi^eto  and  beat  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fbvt,  1722,  foL,  with  the  eomnientaries  and  pre- 

Bdiseertatimii  of  the  Benedictine  Gasaeoa 
and  npiinted  at  Leipsig  in  1733,  fiiL 
aon  nqterintesided  "by  Oaast  himself  was 
pnUiahed  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  toIs.  foL,  and  again 
m  an  enhiged  form  at  Ams  in  1628. 

The  Hu^tOMM  appeuwd  at  Baale  in  1485  and 
1497,M^«ndatL^dai,lfil6,fU.  TheexiaUnoe 
of  tba  V«aiee  editkn  of  1481,  — ntiaied  by  Fa- 
Mcias,  is  doubtfiiL 

The  /MrfHWMnw*  and  OoUaAmm  appealed  at 
Venice,  1491,  foL;  at  Bologna,  1521,  Sro.;  at 
Leyden,  1525, 8TO^BtRom^  1583 and  1611,  8to. 

The  De  /itoania&w,  first  pnUiahed  sepaiatdy 
at  Baale  in  1534,  and  nprinted  at  Paris  in  1546 
and  1569,  is  indnded  h.  SimletV  "  Samtona 
vetoca  I«tbi  de  una  Poioiin  at  dnahoa  Natarii 
Chtisti,"  Zarich,  1572,  Ctd. 

There  is  a  tianaUtion  of  the  /atfitafMNMs  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563, 4ta^  td  the  OoUatioMt  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paria,  1668,  Sto,  and  of  the  ImHimlioiut, 
also  by  De  SaligDy,  ^ris,  1667,  8to. 

For  a  full  aiu  dabmto  disqi^tion  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  CassianDs,  coniolt  the 
two  etaays  by  br.  Q.  F.  Wiggers,  £k  Joame  Co*- 
mono  ManiKuuit  ga*  Stm^xlaffiamimi  Andor  mlffo 
ptrUbetmr,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4to^  and  his 
article  <*CaMianns*  in  the  Eocyclopaediaof  Ettch 
and  Qmber.  See  also  Geffken,  Hitloria  Semi- 
peloffkmitMi  aHtiquiimma,  Gottingae,  1826,  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
CbMReatonw  ds  Joaime  Ouajom,  by  Cnper,  in 
the  Acta  8S.  m.  JoL  t.  p.  488  j  also  8.  Jaamui 
Gitiimm  taMfriRtes,  by  Jo.  Oueenay,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4to.;  and  DumrtaUo  A  VUa,  Seiyitu 
et  Doelrma  Joamms  Ootaiam,  Jlbatit  ATontfieMU, 
i^mipelaffianonm  Prmeipa,  by  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Scr^.  Eeel. -woL  i.  f.  U\$.  See  also 
Tmemait,  xir.  1&7 ;  Schroeck,  jTtratetwjeaal.  riil 
383 }  Sehoenesuum,  BiUwtkmPatnmi  Zotttonna 
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ou  T.  96  (lipa.  1792);  Badu.  OaMcMt  dsr 
JSMHdUn  Zibrater,  &ippL  Band,iL  AbtbeiL  p. 
828.  [W.  B.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassvb.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  {KwrvOwva 
or  SaavUma),  the  wiie  of  Cephens  in  Acthiopia, 
and  DOtbar  of  Andromeda,  whoae  beanty  she  ex- 
loDad  aboTC  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
ens  the  eiose  of  hw  misfortnnes,  for  Poaeidon 
aent  a  monster  into  the  conntty  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  waa  to  be  nciificed. 
But  Penens  taved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64i 
oon^  Ansbombda.)  Aceoiding  to  other  aooonnta 
Caanepeia  bonatad  Oat  she  benelf  sarnasssd  the 
Nweids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  ane  waa  re- 
invsented,  when  phtted  anxmg  the  stars,  as  turning 
bKkwards.  (AiaL  Phaa».  187,  dec;  Msnil. 
Adnm.  L  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODOOIUS,  MAGNUS  AUBEXIUS, 
or  CASSIODOUUS,  for  tba  UBS.  ntr  ba- 
twesndieas  two  fenuof  tbenme,  aHhaof^the 
fomar  has  been  generallT  adopted,  was  btvn  aboot 
A.  o.  468,  at  S^kcomn  (SqaiOaoe),  in  the  country 
<^  the  Bnittii,  of  an  ancient,  honouahle,  and 
wealthy  Roman  femily.  His  fether  was  at  one 
pniod  seoetan  to  Vauntinisn  the  Tiiird,  but  re- 
tired bem  pnbue  life  man  ^  death  of  that  prime 
and  the  extinetion  of  the  Weatam  Empiieu  Young 
Cbasiodonia  was  soon  disooveied  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  wen  cnltiTated  with 
aazioao  aaaiduity  and  care.  At  a  vecy  early  age 
his  genius,  aecampliahi*Mitta,and  mohifivionsuam- 
ing,  attmcted  the  atlaotion  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Cbaw  nrmm  prwalm-mm  and  eventn- 
aOy  Coma  taeramm  iargOummm^  ap  a^intmoit 
which  phoed  him  at  the  bead  of  finsiicisl  a&ira. 
But  when  Odoacw  after  a  aneoeanon  of  defeat* 
waaahnt^inBOTiBnnbrTtaodMiBtCairiedoms 
vitbdnwtohiaeftstei  mdw  aonfl,  and  histanad 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conquerw  by  pmnad- 
ing  his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  sabnit 
without  resistamn.  Henoe,  after  the  murder  <t  his 
fbimer  patron,  he  was  caceived  with  the  greatest 
distinctMO  Inr  the  new  soveieign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  bmust  offieea  of  alata  in  aucoession,  and 
vndac  a  wwty  of  difibtant  titlea  (for  the  parade 
and  feramlity  (tf  the  old  court  wen  stadiously 
maintained),  regnhUed  for  a  Itmg  aeries  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothie  power  with 
ringnlar  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  posseaung 
at  once  the  toll  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
afleetion  of  the  people.  Feroeini^,  howerer,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  1^  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  auggeetiona  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodons  wisdy  residved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  i^wonehing  atom,  and,  rarigmBg  all  hia 
honoors,  betod^  himself  to  the  coontry  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fete  of  Boethlus  and 
Symmaehns.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resmned  his  poution,  and  continued  to 
diachaige  die  dnties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
hsnntha,  Athalarie,  Tbeodatu,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  enerpes  to  pop  thor  tottarmg 
doninioiL  But  when  the  tnim^  of  Beliarins 
and  the  dowi^  of  the  Ostnsoths  was  no  hmgv 
doubtful,  being  now  70  yean  old,  he  onoe  mon  re- 
tired to  hia  native  province,  and  having  fimnded 
the  mwiastery  of  Viviera  (Coenofaium  Vivarienies. 
Casteliwise),  passed  the  wimainrter  of  his  life,  iriiich 
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WM  [Winged  nntil  Iw  had  nnri7  coB^atad  a 
centary,  in  tbe  Kduaon  the  dnater.  H«n  hit 
activity  of  mind  waa  no  lew  coni^enoui  tlian 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  bBiinew  of  the  worid, 
and  hii  emrts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
pliihment  of  dmigns  not  lew  important.  The  gieat 
object  which  he  kept  steadilr  in  view  and  nioae- 
coted  with  infinite  labour  and  anfla^ng  leaf,  waa 
to  elsTBte  tbe  itaodud  of  ednatioo  among  eeden- 
aatica  hj  inducing  them  to  itudy  the  toodela  of 
daacical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  hteratnre  and  acience.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  Ubmry,  diabuned  huge  Mms  in 
the  porchaae  of  MSS.,  enoonnged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  widi  caie,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
tS  his  time  to  labonr  of  this  deacription  and  to  the 
compontioB  nf  elementary  treatiaea  on  history, 
metaphyrici,  the  seven  liberal  arta,  and  divinity, 
whkh  hare  nndend  him  not  leia  odebntted  aa  an 
■ndiot  »«»d  a  nan  of  laaining  than  aa  a  politidaa 
and  a  slalenuiL  Tht  lenore  boDi  vUch  »■ 
Huuned  he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
•traction  of  philosophical  toys,  inch  as  son-dials, 
wateiK:Iod(s,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
beneAt  derived  from  hia  precepts  and  example  waa 
by  no  means  confined  to  Ute  establishment  over 
iritieh  he  preridcd,  nor  to  tbe  epoch  when  he 
flouished.  Tbe  Miue  tyatem,  the  advantages  of 
whidi  were  soon  peredved  and  appredated,  waa 
gndnally  b  trod  need  into  similar  insthntions,  the 
tianscription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regnhu  and  stated  occapations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  CaedooMos  for  the  preservation  of  a 
luge  pnqmrtlon  of  tbe  roost  ^eoont  idics  of  an- 
cient genius.  Tbe  folio winff  ii  a  liat  of  aD  the 
writings  of  Caadodecna  wila  which  we  are  ac- 
<loainted : — 

1.  ^Variannn  (E^stolamm)  Lifari  XIIV  •& 
asaemUage  of  state  paper*  drawn  np  byCasnoiduns 
in  accordance  vrith  the  instructioos  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  be  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  peraon  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
die  sixth  wid  seventh  regnladois  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offina  of  the  kingdom,  the 
edghtb,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
aieventh  and  twelfth  the  edicu  published  by  Ca»- 
siodonu  himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
piae&ct  of  the  praetorium.  This  eolleetion  is  of 
the  gieateit  historical  importance,  being  our  diief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  intbrmatmi  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  eonstitntion 
and  intMnal  discipline  of  tbe  Oitrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  docummitti  While  we  cannot 
hdp  admirina  the  ingenuity  diqihyed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  eonunnation  of  phmaea,  moulded  fw  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  fonns, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
snetained  a&ctation  and  declamatory  glitter  whidi 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  fnll  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicadea  of  syntax,  but  Funcdus  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  aa  a  mere  masa  of 
Gothic  soledsms.  Perhaps  the  best  deacription 
whieh  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  piodaoed 


npott  the  reader  by  these  cco^esitioDB  is  contabied 
in  tiie  happy  exjaessiMi  of  Tuabooehif  who  charao- 
teriaes  the  dictim  of  Cassiodona  as  berfasra 
elegansa." 

The  Editio  Piinceps  of  the  "Variarum"  was 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accursius  by  Henr. 
Sileceus,  at  Augsborg,  in  the  mimth  of  Maj^ 
1538  (fsL),  the  disqniaitum  De  Anima"  being 
induded  in  the  same  vidnma. 

2.  "  Chronicon,"  a  doll,  pompons,  dnnuy  sann 
maiy  of  Universal  History,  extending  ham  the 
creation  of  the  worid  down  to  a.  n.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  £asebiua,  Miertmymus,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  hj  no 
means  deserves  tbe  req)ect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  careleady 
oompled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

8.  *<  Uist«iaa  Ecdesiaaticae  Tr^aititae  ex  tan- 
boa  Oneda  Sc^ttoiibaa,  Soiameno,  Soente,  ae 
Theodomto  ab  Kjripbaaio  Sdiobi^co  Versia,  per 
Cossiodomm  Senatotem  in  Epitomen  re^ctae 
Libri  XII."  The  acigm  of  this  work  is  snSdentiy 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecdedastical  history  from  Conitantine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodoma.  This,  like  the 
Chnmicon,  ia  of  Utile  nhie  in  the  presoit  dajr* 
since  tbe  anthorities  from  viAidi  it  is  taken  an  attU 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manon  to  tbe  etutmnisa.  Prefixed  we  liavs 
an  introduction,  in  which  Caanodoras  gives  full 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
^inted  by  Johaanea  ffrhnasltir.  at  Aqgabm;^  147% 

4.  **  Computus  PaschaUs  nve  de  Indictiosibus, 
Cyclis  Solis  et  Lunae,"  containing  the  calcula- 
tioia  necessary  for  the  comet  determinatiatt  ot 
Eastn;  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  562, 
and  thia  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  liave  been  aliv& 

5.  **  De  Orthograpbia  Liber,"  cominled  by  Cas- 
dodorus  when  93  years  old  frMn  the  wwks  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnaeua  Coniatna,  Velius 
Longus,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Papirianiia,  Adaman- 
tinsMartyrius,  Eutychea,  Caaadliua,  LodoaCae- 
cilins  Vindex,  and  Prisdanus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Vmo,  Donatus,  and 
Phocaa. 

6.  "  De  Arte  Giammatica  ad  Donati  Mentem,** 
of  which  a  fra^ent  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  tbe  Receding,  will  be 
fbnndintlie  "Ommmaticaa  Latini  Aoetonoait- 
tiqui"  of  Patachh^  Hanav.  1605,  p.  3275  and 
p.  2322. 

7-  **  De  Artibus  oc  IHsdplinis  Liberalinm  Lite- 
ranun,"  in  two  booka,  a  cnniHki^on  from  the  best 
authorities;,  much  esteemed  and  studied  doriDg  tbe 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  cranpendiora  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  sni^waed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  hnmon  knowledge, 
— Qramniar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astroncmy,  Muuc. 

Auelo  Mai  has  recentiy  publisbed  from  a  Vati- 
can  lISi.  aome  dusters,  hiUterto  anedited,  whidt 
seem  to  have  fimned  the  eaKinnon  of  the  wmk. 
(aamiaorum  AtKtomm  e  VaL  Oodd.  vol.  ili.  p.  349.) 

8.  **  De  Animo,"  on  the  name,  i»igin,  nature, 
quidities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  sool, 
together  with  specolations  upon  Other  topics  eoB- 
nected  with  the  same  sabjeet. 
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9.  '*De  Iiutitutione  DiTinanim  Literaram,"  an 
introductjon  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  nae  of  the  monks. 
This  is  pwhaps  the  moat  fdeaung  of  aH  onr  authty 
Toiki.  Hia  pnfimnl  ud  Tined  knowledge  ii 
here  diiplajed  to  tba  beat  adrmntage,  hia  initruo- 
tiona  are  conreyed  in  more  [dain  and  rimple  phraae- 
ology  than  he  elaewhere  employa,  while  a  truly 
Chriitian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  "  BxponUo  in  Psalmos  Commenta 
Pnltefii,"  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarra- 
tjones"  of  St.  Angustin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  ezegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarins,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  ethers  upon 
the  rane  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  coone  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
aaniB  features  wUch  diatmnish  the  original,  the 
aame  lore  of  omatiaiiud  aUqiorical  interpretation, 
the  same  detennination  to  wnng  from  the  pUnest 
and  least  ambiguoof  pnoBptM  iome  nqrstieal  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  **  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum," 
although  breathine  a  ^irit  amilar  to  the  commen- 
tary jnsl  deieribea,  ai^  aet  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  prodoetion  of  Caawodonia,  ia  duoitthoiit  so 
difiennt  in  s^Ie  and  language  bom  aU  &s  other 
diaaertations,  that  its  auuentici^  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  ia  qnestion. 

12.  "  Complexiones  in  Ei»stohu  Apostolorom, 
in  Acta  et  in  ApocalypainL**   Short  illuattaUoni  of 

.  the  apoatadio  EpistleB,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  noog^it  to  light  by  Scipio  Uaffisi,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  aU  in8To. 
These  annotations  are  not  conudered  bj  theoltn 
giana  of  any  {Articular  valne. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracta  ioelttded  among  the  writings  of  Casriodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  esBay  entitled  "  De  Schematibns 
et  Tropis,"  and  the  other  "  De  Amidtia  Liber."  Of 
these  the  former  ia  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
TCneiable  Bede,  while  the  latto-  ia  baUarad  to  ban 
been  composed  by  Petnia  Kesenma,  aich deacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Oestis  Oothornm,"  known  to  us 
ndy  tfaroDgh  the  abridgement  of  Jomandea  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulorum  s,  Memorialia,**  short  abstraeta, 
i^anndy,  of  di^tm  In  holy  writ ;  &  **  Expon- 
110  EiMatariae  ad  Ronanos,'*  in  which  the  Pdajg^an 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  "  Compleziones"  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  ore  enumerated 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  "  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cos- 
aodorus  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Oaret  at  Rouen, 
1679,  2  Tolii  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  VUa  Cauiodori,  prefixed  to 
&t  edition  of  Garet;  Za  Fia  de  OunJon  flosD  aa 
Abrlgi  de  FffiiMrt  det  Ptmea  ^nVf  a  mrvi  et  dn 
Bemar^tiei  lur  %et  Omragei,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Martha,  Paris,  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Leben  Camodor\ 
by  De  Boat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  tmnsactiona 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
ia  frequently  much  oonfusion  in  biographical  dis- 
qniritiona  between  Catnoduns  the  fiither  and  Cas- 
liodonM  th«  son,  the  fanam  having  been  supposed 

auiv  to  bo  the  indiriduil  wlto  held  office  nndcr 


Odoacer,  and  the  hrtter  not  to  have  been  bom  mtil 
479.  But  the  queatJim  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variarum, 
where  the  hther  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  once  the  latter  nnquesdoi^ 
ably  enjoyed  a  place  <A  Wat  under  Odoocer,  whose 
downfitll  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  **  adolescens,*'  couU  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  bom  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
Beitraga  xar  Gr.  md  Horn.  LUeratur  Qeaehidite, 
vol.  il  p.  160,  CasseL  1839.  The  diSbeut  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumeisted, 
and  their  nature  frilly  explained,  in  Manso,  Get- 
dddtle      OOgoikUdun  Reieht.  [W.R.] 

CASSI'PHONE  (KMrtrif^),  a  daughter  of 
Odyasens  by  (Sres,  ai^  uatar  of  Telq^ns.  After 
Odyaseus  had  been  reabwed  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Tel^onus,  he  gave  Caasi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Ciice.  (SchoL  ad  I^eoph.  795,  Ac)       [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS*  a  Britiah  chief;  who 
fought  againat  Caesar  in  his  aecond  campaign 
against  Britain,  B.  &  54.  He  ruled  over  ue 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
aa  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acqnirel  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  bad 
fought  in  •evaral  engagements,  the  fiumer  ahitaia- 
ed  fhMn  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whcde 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  pasaaf[a  had  been  rendered 
almost  imposnble  by  artificial  means,  and  put  tba 
enemy  to  flight ;  bat  be  continoed  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  die  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobante%  however,  with  whom 
C-aasivehiunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
cajdtal  tX  CasslTeinmns,  which  was  not  far  o£^ 
and  iniTonnded  \ij  forests  and  maiahes.  Caenr 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  esc^ted,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  ywrly  tribute  and  raving  hostages.  (Goes. 
B.  Q.  T.  11-23;  Dion  Caas.  zL  2,  8;  Polyaen. 
Strut.  viiL  Caa.  fi ;  Beda,  Eerie*.  HitL  Geid.  AngL 
i  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassiub,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a,  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illyrian 
king  Oentins  waa  eatmsted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
dus,  when  he  fisU  into  the  hands  the  latter  in 
the  Illyrian  war.    (Lir.  zliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cahsids,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  a.  c  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  hii 
piaetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  aa  we 
loMW  that  ha  nem  obtained  ibe  consohhip  itadl 
In  conjunction  with  M\  AqnilUns  be  restored 
Ariobananes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Arioboncanea  was  agun 
driven  out  of  bis  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassina  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  hitter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Ifithridatea,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  whwe  he  waa  when  Milhridatea  laid 
aiege  to  the  ^aoe.   He  aflenraids  &I1  into  the 
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handi  of  the  king  of  Pontai,  tfaongfa  on  what  oe- 
caucm  ia  Dot  mentioMd,  but  mi  MstORd  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  Jlfitfa-.  11, 17,  24,  112.) 

3.  h.  CASsins,  tzibiuw  of  the  plebe,  a.  c  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Marne  war,  when  the  nine 
landed  i»«pert^  was  depredated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  cmmUtion  was  compatatirely  imalL 
Debtors  were  thus  imable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  pfiMor  A.  Sani«oBina  Aiellio 
decided  ^linat  the  debtota  in  accwlance  with  tiie 
old  lawa,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Caama  eiciled  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  be  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  pemle 
while  offering  a  laerifioe  in  tiie  fomm,  (VaL 
Haz.  ix.  7.  §  4  i  comp.  Ur.  ^k.  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cxaaivt,  l^te  of  Q.  Cavins  Longinnt 
in  Spain  in  a.  c  48,  and  probably  the  nme  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  dinrion  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  &  c.  44.  (Hfrt.  B.  Ak*. 
£2,  67;  Cic  Pl^p.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  {ISMirmy,  a  Sceptic  phUoeopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic  (Diog.  Laert 
Til  82,  84;  Galui,  Hypodm.  E>»pir.  i.)  [L.8.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AQRIPPA,  ia  called  a  moat  leamad 
writer.  He  lived  about  a,  o.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  Ae  heiesie*  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  ludoms.  A  fragment  of  tiiis  woHe 
is  jneaerved  in  Ensebius.  {HuL  Eedea.  iv.  7;  oomp. 
Hieron.  •St^  Eeelm.  21,  luiie.  Ha&rtt.  2 ;  Theo- 
doret, /TocfeU  m  i.  4.)  [US.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
Nua,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCliEPIO'I>OTU&  [AacLfr 

nODOTDft] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVTDIUS,  one  of  the  moat  able 
and  Buccesafiil  among  the  genends  of  H.  Anrelius, 
was  a  native  of  Cyirhas  m  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodonis,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
aa  a  rhetorician  had  lisen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt. . 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  i»adigB^  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Puthkna  was  vigoroosly  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  moat  glorioni  oampakn  by  the  capture  : 
of  Seleuceia  and  Cteriphon.  He  sobsequently 
quelled  a  fonntdable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nized by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  ^^pointed  ^vemor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  diachaiged  hu  tnut  foe 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  finmess.  The 
histoiy  his  lebellion  and  his  misenble  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aureliub.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
QalHeanna,  the  conduct  of  Cassias  excited  the  sus- 
indon  of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninns  refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
flolleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Caanua  Ixzi.  2,  '21,  &C-,  we  have 
a  fbnnal  biogn^y  from  the  pen  of  one  of  tiie  An- 
gnitan  histiman^  named  Vokatioa  Gallieanui,  bat 
the  style  of  this  producdon  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.    [Barbub,  B». 

TILIXNVa] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.  [CHAmtiA.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.  [Glbiiin8.} 
CA'SSIUS  DION.   [Dun  CAKaroa.] 
CA'SSIUS,  DION  Y'SIUS  {fijmAnn  lUffner), 


a  native  of  Utica,  lived  abont  b.  c.  40.  He  tnna- 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Ma^  od 
agricaJture  from  the  Punic  into  Qreek,  hot  in  such 
a  manner  that  be  comlensed  the  twenty-d^t  botdu 
of  the  ompnal  into  tw«n^,  althongh  he  made  bo- 
merooa  additions  to  h  front  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agncoltore.  He  deiticated  this  w<^  to  the 
praetor  Seztilina.  Diophanea  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  nsi&l  ataidgeaent  the  wwk  in  bx  boi^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Daiolani.  Hw  work 
IXonyrins  OMnas  is  mentioned  iDMig  those 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassus  in  comiuling  the  Qtop»- 
mca  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Pnphjmge- 
neta.  (Vano,  IH  Rt  BttU.  L  1 ;  Colamdla,  L  1 ; 
Athen.  ziv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  A*,  zz.  44 ;  Geoponica, 
i  11.)  CuaiaB  also  wtote  a  work  Pi^orofuM^. 
(Schtl  ad  Jfiamd.  £30;  Stepk.  Bys.  ikv.  'It4««.) 
With  the  ezoiption  of  tin  eztnela  in  ib»  Geiqw- 
nica,  the  works  of  Casaius  have  perished.  [I^  S.] 
CA'SSIUS  IATROSOPHISTA,«w  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medifal  work 
entitled  larpued'AwopUu  «b1  TipatXifiutra  tiwunf, 
^aasritbaw  Medieaa  tt  ProUemata  NaturaHa.  No- 
thing ia  known  of  tha  avenU  of  hia  lil^  noc  ia  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certain^  with  any  of 
the  individuals  rf  this  name.  With  respect  to  hia 
data,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Aa^inades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  osntury  b.  a,  and  that  lie  is 
generally  anpposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  tbe 
first  century  after  Christ  Hia  title  latnmipkiito 
is  ezphuned  in  the  DieL  of  Aid.  His  woric  con- 
titta  of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi- 
cal subjects,  with  the  solntions,  and  contains  mocit 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  LiUin 
the  same  year  1^  Badrianos  Jnnka,  Pari^  4tA. 
A  Greek  ud  I^mn  editini  mnied  in  165^  4lo. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  wonc  of  Theophylactna 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Qreek  teit  alone  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler*!  PAjmct  c<  Media  Graed 
Minom,  BeroL  1841,  Bvo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Ariatotkb 
(Fabric  BAL  Oraeo.  voL  iL  p.  169,  ed.  vetf  Cho«- 
lant,  HamAaA  dsr  BUeia*Mmde  /iir  dm  Atltm 
Median.)  [W.A.G.] 
CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.  [Lokoubl] 
CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
i^ipear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  most 
works  npon  Roman  litemtuie  styled  (X  Osssnv 
Severmt  ParmemiM,  but  erroneously,  since  there  ia 
no  anthority  whataoever  for  assigning  the  prseno- 
men  of  Cains  or  the  cognomen  of  Severua  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Serm.  L  10.  61),  when  oraaoring  cmn- 
less  and  r^iid  eonqKnitiona,  illnBtiatea  bia  obaena- 
dons,  by  referring  to  a  Caimt  Mnuau,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  livet  in  flood  rolling  down  a  tnibid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  tiiat  this  poet, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Afxo,  Porphyria,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cniquius  agree  in  exprosly  dedar- 
ing  that  the  person  apolten  of  ii  Ctisijat  Parmenm, 
and  tbe  lirtter  makes  mentiDn  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  i>  4.  3),  when  writii^  to 
AlbiuB,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  TiboUns, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and 
asks  whether  he  is  writii^  anything  "  qnod  Casait 
PamwnsiB  t^nsenk  vincat**  Hen  tbe  old  eoin- 
mentators  quoted  above  again  agiea  in  aaiMting 
that  this  Camiiu  iemd  h  tobine  of  the  aolitin 
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in  the  amy  of  Biatu  and  CaMiiu,  tint  he  ntunt- 
ed  to  Athena  alter  their  defeat,  that  L.  Vanu  wai 
despatched  by  Augustas  to  pat  him  to  dea^ 
andf  after  ezecating  the  order,  carried  off  bis  port- 
folio; whence  a  repwt  becune  currant,  that  the 
ThyHtea  published  bj  Varus  was  really  the  mak 
of  Caaaiua  stolen  and  ai^ropriated  by  his  eieen- 
tiooer.  To  this  nuiative  Acn  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Cniqaitts  add,  that  he  composed  in  nrioos  s^les, 
and  tlmt  his  dagies  and  qagniu  wen  espeoally 
admired. 

These  two  iwnsiiflys  and  the  annotations  npon 
then  have  bmn  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man Utenture  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions hare  been  expressed  and  hypothesea  [ho- 
poondedt  nauty  of  thnn  mpported  wiu  great  lean- 
nig  and  ikiO.  A  foil  aoeonnt  of  these  will  be 
foond  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lneti  Varii 
et  Csssii  Parmensi*  Vita  et  Canninibns,"  (Orimae, 
1836f)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shown 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  foUowing  conclusions 
are  the  most  probaUe  whieh  the  amoant  and  nsr 
tnreof  the  evidence  at  oor  disposal  wOl  enaUe  ni 
to  fenn: 

1.  Caseins  Etnucos  and  Cosrins  Pannensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Homce  to  hold  up  the  firat  to  ridicule,  while  his 
wtffds  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Gassitts  Parmenns  was  one  of  the  conspirabna 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ao. 
tive  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextos  PMBpeins,  with  wbmn 
ba  aeeBia  to  hara  nmained  np  to  the  period  of  the 

Cand  deciiiTe  sea-fifht  between  Mylae  and 
Dchus.  He  then  sorrendered  himself  to  An- 
toniBB,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
batde  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  was  thue  put  to  death  by  Uie  ccmmiand  of 
Octavianas.  These  focts  ara  folly  estaUidied  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  {B.  C.  v.  9)  and  of  Vala* 
rina  Uaximns  (L  vii.  §  7),  who  teQs  the  tale  of  the 
nsion  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching foto,  and  of  Velleins  (iL  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Casuus  Paimensis  was  the  last,  the  mnrderen 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  nolent  end.  The 
death  of  GaediiB  pnAoUy  took  place  abont  B.  a  SO; 
and  thia  foct  alone  is  sufficient  to  pcove  Aat  Cat- 
ms  Parmensis  and  Casuus  Etmscos  were  dtffsrent 
penons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  stnig^  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
oi^aged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  pnUication  ^  the  epistles ;  tlw  former  is  spoken 
of  as  eoe  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altomther  ftcgottm. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Sehtdiasto  on 
Horace  represent  that  Caseins  composed  in  difomt 
styles.  We  ham  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Ti^Ksto  and  BnOiu,  and  that  a  line  of  the  hitter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro(£.  £.vi7,ed.MilUer). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  e[»grams 
is  qooted  by  Quintilmn  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  feun  an  abnrive  letter  addressed  to  Oc^ 
▼ianus  is  to  be'  found  in  Suetomus  {At^.  4);  in 
■dditioB  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  ep^tie 
to  Antaunc  (Plin.  H,  M  xxxL  8.)  Many  per- 
aoos,  and  anang  theee  Dramami,  balieve  that  the 


letter  to  be  found  in  Ciem  (wf  Am.  xii.  IS)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Casuos  Parmenna,  and  strong  aigu- 
mente  may  be  adduced  in  somort  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  OD  the  iritolc,  ire  are  led  to  conclude  from  ite 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  yoongar 
and  htdding  a  less  distinguished  ^osUioD  than 
Caseins  Paimenns  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  iiave  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
(hpbens,  in  iriiieh  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thm- 
ein  hard,  ahhsugh  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  coBtanpNuies,  aMidnous  study  and  un- 
deviating  penevnanoe,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  whieh  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listenit^  rocks  snd  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished byAdu&esStatras  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius 
**de  dab  Rheter."and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  wen  fonnd  among  the  Dcutti! 
and  eonmnmicsted  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suebmius  Quadrimanus;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricias  in  his  notes  to  Seaac 
Here,  OA  1 034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petras  VietoriiM,  and  an  to  be 
fimnd  in  Burnann^  AiAMa  (i.  112;  or  n. 
112,  ad.  Meyer),  in  Wemadofni  i^Mfas  Zaimi 
Minora  (toL  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tioDs.  Various  cmiflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
whkh  commonly  bean  prefixed  tiie  name  cS  CsBsius 
Paimensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  beoi  writtcm  by  Antonins  Thjrlenus,  a 
native  of  Cooenza  in  Cslabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  uxteenth  century.  See  de  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  sulho- 
ritiea  qwrted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
higib  An  edition  in  a  sqniata  form  was  printed 
at  Fmkfort,  IfiSS,  8vo.,  and  two  yeua  aftfvwards 
"Casrina  of  Parma  his  Oiphena  with  Nathan 
Chltnwns  his  eommentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  tnmtfated  by  Roger  Rawlins  oS  Lincoln^ 
Inn,  8vo.  Load.  1587."  [W.  B.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaiva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Ssnuius.] 

CASStynS  (Kanwrlt),  a  Panasaian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cns- 
sotia  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
piiesteM  the  power  of  prophecy.  -  (Paus.  x.  24. 
I  fi.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (XMPToXla),  the  nymph  of  the 
f!«.*«n««  ipring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pamaasns. 
EUie  was  n^arded  as  a  danghler  of  Achdona  (Pans, 
z.  8.§5),  and  was  beKeved  to  hare  thrown  herself 
into  the  woB  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (LutaL 
ad  Stat  Tieb.  i  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  frtHo  cme  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  eon  of  Apollo  and  foUter  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  CMasa,  and  then 
founded  the  worship  vS  the  Delpfainian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn,  Ajnan.  m  ApolL  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  &tiier 
of  Thyia.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CASTAXIDES  (KcurroMSft),  the  Castalian 
nymi^s,  1^  whieh  the  Hoses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  tbom. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  viL  11.)    [U  &] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [CAffTALiA.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledee,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  hu  fother  had  held  before  him,  at  tiie  in- 
stigation of  Oi^etorix^  about  B.  o,  SO.  (CaeB.AG. 
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CASTOR. 


CASTORION. 


CASTINUS,  B  geswnl  of  the  emperor  Hodo- 
rint,  who  wu  tent,  in  a.  d.  122,  witli  an  umy 
into  Spun  a^unit  the  Vandali.  At  the  nme 
tune  BofufiKuu,  anothn  gmaii  of  Honoriui,  wu 
likewiaa  angaged  agiiiut  the  Vutdab  in  Siwin, 
but  Cwtimu  (blended  hun  m  much  by  hii  um- 
flint  and  imprndent  condact,  that  he  withdiew 
ham  the  war.  After  death  of  Honoriiu,  in 
A.  o.  433,  Caitinoi  was  beliered  to  be  npporting 
■eeietly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accOTdinf^ly 
when  the  usurper  wma  p«t  to  deatb  in  a.,  d.  425, 
Caatinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Proqi.  A<|niL 
(Aran.  Inttgr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncalL)  [L.  S.] 
CASTURtbrothorofPdjdeucM.  [Dioacinu.] 
CASTOBt  gimndion  of  Deiotanu.  [Dbiota- 

CASTOR  {Sdarupy,  either  s  natiTe  4^  Rhodes, 
of  Mas^lia,  or  <rf  Oalatia,  was  a  Greek  gntnmarion 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  mmamed  fiXopa^uuot, 
and  is  usually  belieTed  to  hare  lired  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.  He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
BemhLdy,  the  last  edittv) :  1.  'Araffia^  rtSr 
^aiuaavottpQirnsimfff  in  two  books.  2.  mpmMA 
arfVoiiittTa,  whidi  is  also  referred  to  ^  Apdlodonis 
(ii.  1.  §  3).  3.  frtx'ipvt^ni)',  in  nine  books. 
4.  ncol  tttSwt,  in  two  book^  &.  lUfA  rov  VniKov, 
6.  T«x>^  ^ffopur^f  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Wall's  AleJoru  Graad  (in.  p. 
713,dE&).  To  these  works  Clinton  (fait  HtlL 
iiL  p.  M6)  adda  ft  gn^  dmoolagical  mik  (x^ 
VIM  or  xpmv^t'bX  lASnk  is  mnred  to  serraal 
timea  in  Eusebius  (Cknm,  ad  Atm.  989, 161, 662, 
&&),  though  it  u  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  nme  work  as  the  xpot-ued  drymt^iutn  men- 
tioned above.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
woric  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  abore-mentioned  works.  (Euseb 
Fraep.  EvoMg.  X,  3,  ChroM.  i.  13,  pi  36;  Justin 
Hart.  Paraen.  ad  Gnuc.  p.  9.)  His  partiality  to 
tiie  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  be  shewed  this  partiality  is  noknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  •  work  mentiooed  by 
Plutarch  (Quoad.  Rom.  10,  76,  comp.  DeUtiOi. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
BniHUis  with  those  of  Pythsgorai.  Suidas  de- 
scribes the  giammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
aon-in-law  at  the  GalatiaD  kii^  Deiolarus  (whom, 
howonr,  he  ealla  r  Roaaan  acnativ !},  who  not- 
withstanding  aftorwaids  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  becaose  Gas  tor  had  biou^t  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  afhir  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotanis.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarut,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Stiabo  (xiL  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  S.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotanis,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
Andly  of  Deiotanis  at  alL  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotsnis  into  peril  is  expressly  OkUed  a  grandson 
of  Uiat  king,  and  was  yet  a  youngman  at  the  time 
(b.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotanis.  (Cic. 
pro  Deiot,  1, 10.)  Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bibliotieoa  of  ApoUodoma,  who  died  somewhere 
aboot  B.  c.  140.  The  condnsion,  thenfbie,  must 
be,  that  the  rbetorician  Ckstor  niiut  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  ttme  of  ApoUodoms,  at  the  latest, 


abont  B.C.  150,  and  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Deiotaius  ibr  wbom  Cicero  ^Mtke.  (Com- 
pare Voeuus,  De  Hid.  Oraee.  p.  202,  ed.  WcMer^ 
mann ;  Orelli,  OitMad.  TuU.  ii  p.  138,  in  both 
whidi  there  is  muchcoafiumi  RbMitCBBtor,][L&] 

CASTOR  (KdffTMp),  a  distingnished  dtixen  <rf 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  boMi  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eonnch  of  Mithridates  the  GreaL 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
morderinff  Tryphon.  Punpey  afterwards  hononiy 
ed  Um  with  die  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  JtftfAni.  108,  114.)       [L.  S.] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Septimios  Sevens,  Btnng  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  a  olgect  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caacalhu  wbo  upon  as- 
cending the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  death , 
having  &iled  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  ^ 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dies 
CasiL  IxxvL  14,  Ixxrii.  1.)  [W.  K] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  bom  at 
NisBM  about  the  middle  of  the  iboith  eentniT, 
aad  muried  an  heireas,  by  iriiMii  be  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  family  being  find  with  boty  seal,  agreed 
to  sepamta,  in  order  Utat  they  night  deTOte  th«r 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religions  csUblish- 
menta,  and  their  lives  to  seclurion  and  nnctity, 
Aceordin^y,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  convent 
in  Provence ;  the  hnshaod  retired  to  the  fwmav 
the  wife  and  her  daraghter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat- 
ter. Then  is  aliil  eztut  a  letter  addiesaed 
Castor  to  Cassiantts  [Casbukus],  soUdting  infbr> 
mation  with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  request 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
work  "  Insdtntiones  Coenolnonim,"  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  ''CoIIatioBcs 
Patram,"  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontin*.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 1 9.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  "  Biograpbie 
UntvcrseU^"  that  at  a  recent  p«iod  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS-  life  of  iu 
canonized  prehite,  in  iriiich  were  ennnemted  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miiaclea  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  ia  composed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  discovered 
by  Oaset,  was  prefixed  to  the  ''Institntionea"  in 
hu  edition  of  Caaaiann^  and  lepnblished  in  a  more 
conwt  fbim,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Boyal  Libimty  at 
Paris,  by  Bahoe  in  his  edition  <d  Salvianns  and 
Vinomtius  Lirinenus,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1 688,  4to. ;  it  is  alio  found 
in  the  edidonof  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669. (Schoene* 
mann,  BM.  fatnm  latim.  v.  27.)       [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  enuBOit  botanist 
at  Rome  in  the  first  centuy  after  Christ,  wbo  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  poaaessed  a  botaniol 
gaiden  of  his  own  (which  is  probaUy  the  earliest 
on  record),  and  liv^  more  than  a  hnndred  yenra, 
in  periect  healtii  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
H.N.TXf.h.)  tW.A.0.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'BIUS,of  Oaktia,  with 
Doryhuis,  gave  SOD  horsemen  to  Pompey*s  armv  in 
&  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  a  iiL  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (KivToplw*'),  df  S(di,  u  men- 
tioned by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  454)  as  tiie  author  ef 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  whidi  be  qnotes  «  fiwnent: 
but  nothing  fiirAiff  is  kMWBibBothiM. 
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CATIUNA. 

CASTRI'CIUa.  1.  M.  CABTiucrua,  the  chief 
taagiatnte  of  Placentia,  who  refiued  to  give  ho»- 

Set  to  Cn.  PapirioB  Csrbo,  when  he  appeared 
ore  the  town  in  &  c  84.  (V«L  Max.  n.  2.  § 

3.  It  Cavtucid^  a  Renan  nnchant  in  Aui, 
who  receiTed  ajmblic  fbnenl  from  tlw  InhalHtlnta 
of  SmymL  (Cie.  pro  Flaee,  23,  SI.)  He  ii  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as  the  M.  Castriani  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Verrine  Oiatione  (Ui.  30),  but  mnat 
be  difierent  from  the  one  spolcen  of  in  b.  c  44 
(oil  AO.  xiL  28X  u  the  apaed  Sa  FImciu,  in 
iriudi  the  death  of  the  fiumar  it  teeorded,  «w 
ddirered  aa  eari;  ai  B.  c.  59. 

3.  Casteicius  gaTe  infonna^on  to  Angutiu 
le^eeting  the  con^nKT' of  Mnrena.  (Suet.  Aug. 
66.) 

4.  T.  CASTfttcica,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  eon- 
temporary  with  A.  Oellins,  by  wbmn  he  it  fre- 
qoenthr  mended.  (Qell  i.  6,  xL  I8i  ziii.  SI ; 
eomp.  Front.  Epiit,  ii  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETU8.  [Pabtus.] 

L.  CASTRCVNIUS  PARTUS.  [Pastub.] 

CATAE^BATES  (  KanuAirv)i  ocenn  n  b 
•Dmame  t^.  HTenil  goda.  1.  Of  Zeu,  who  ia 
dsKTibed  by  it  at  the  god  who  dncendi  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  TTnder  this  name  be  had  an  illar 
at  Olympio.  (Paus.  t.  14.  $  8;  Lycoi^r.  1370.) 
Pkcee  which  had  been  atmek  by  lightnii^,  i  e.  on 
which  Zest  Cataebatea  had  deecendedt  were  sacied 
to  him.  (PoQnx,  ix.  41 ;  Said,  and  Heaych. «  v.) 
3.  Of  Adienn,  being  die  fint  river  to  which  die 
ahadee  deacendsd  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apdlo,  who  wai  invoked  by  thi*  name  to  grant  a 
li^ipy  retnm  hrane  (KorcfCoo'iT)  to  tboee  who  were 
tiavdling  abroad.  (Enrip.  BaaA.  1358;  Schol. 
ad  JEur^  Phoeit.  1416.)  4.  Of  Ilermei,  who  con- 
ducted the  dutdes  utto  Hades.  (SchoL  adAritUph. 
Pae.  649.)  [U  S.} 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  had 
KceiTed  the  title  of  friend  from  the  Moate  and 
the  Roman  people.   (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  8.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany^ 
medee,  of  which  it  ia  only  a  cotmpt  form.  (Plaut. 
Menaeek.  i  2.  34 ;  Feit.  m.  v.  Catamitmm.)  [L.  S.] 

CATHA'RSIUS  {KaAipaws),  the  pniifyer  or 
atoner,  a  mmame  of  Zetu,  under  which  he  in  con- 
jmetion  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Plnu.T.  14.C6.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CATIETftTS,  deMribed  by  Cioero  a*  a  low 
and  mean  fallow,  bat  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    (Cicod  Qw.  J^.  1 2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'ROIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  iamily  which  had  snnk 
into  poverty,  fint  appean  in  history  «•  a  Reolona 
partiiaD  of  Snlla.  During  the  hoiron  of  tiw^jeat 
proscription,  amoi^  many  other  victima,  he  lulled, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  Invther-in-Iaw,  Q.  Caedlins, 
described  as  a  quiet  inofensive  man,  and  haring 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Manns  Gtatidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townnnon  of  Ciceroy  cut  off  hia  head,  and  bote  it 
in  triamph  thmiufa  the  dty.  Plutarch  aecosee  htm 
in  two  [^Boes  (&B.  82,  Cfe.  10)  of  having  mnr- 
dned  Ms  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstaiiceB  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably aome  coiifdsion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  b^otile^'in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scaicely  have  fiuied 
to  add  Mch  a  mooitiDU  dead  M  thia  to  the  black 
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cataloffue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  exttavagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 

Snce  of  everr  rice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
ve  been  guUty  of  various  acta  of  the  fbnlest  and 
moat  revolting  debanchoy ;  althou^  he  had  incnind 
the  auqiidon  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Veatal  Faluat 
sister  TerenUa;  and  iJtbongb  it  was  said  and  be- 
Ueved  Uiat  he  had  made  awa^  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  m  wder  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  but  worthless  Anrelia  Orea- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-ap 
step-child,  yet  this  compBeated  iu&my  appean  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  i^olarpdlitiau  advance- 
ment,— ht  he  attuned  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  c  68,  was  governor  Africa  during  ttie  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  snit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  1^  P.  Antronins  Paetos  attd 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
conricted  of  bribery,  and  their  phces  sapi^ied 
by  their  competitors  and  accuscTs,  U  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  TOTquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  detiroas  of  beaaung  a  candidate,  baring  been 
disqudified  in  ooDieqiieBoe  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppresMCOi  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodias 
Pulch^,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  impIacaUe 
enmy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  fordiwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpnmins  Piso,  a 
young  man  <rf  high  bmily,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  |gpfligate>  to  nuider  the  new  eoaauls  upon  the 
first  Smatxft  when  ofiering  up  their  vows  In 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  leiae  the  fiiscea,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched widi  an  aimy  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
mmours  of  what  was  in  contem{dation  haring  been 

Sread  sbioad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
e  conspirators  wen  induced  to  deky  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  Ath  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
finstiated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  npon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pr»- 
matnrely,  before  the  whole  of  the  anned  agents  hod 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  ro- 
solntions  were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  bnt  the 
pneeediags  were  quashed  by  the  iutenession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  cam* 
man  discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  hare  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassns,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic  de  pei.  Cat.  2,  &e.  ;  Asconios  in  Tag. 
eaud.  and  «s  CM;  SalL  Cfatf.  15—18  ;  Iat. 
BpiL  101 ;  Dim  Cass,  xxxvi  27  ;  Soeton.  Jiij.  9 ; 
Cic  pro  SuBa,  1 — 24,  pro  Mwau  38,  pn  Cad,  4, 
m  OitiL  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  £40,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  thain  disheartened  byafoOnre 
which  bad  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctljT  demonsttated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  pradence 
and  eautimi,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (a  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acqmttal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  libeial  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  aa 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
detenuined  to  proceed  mote  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  mom  nnmenns  body  <tf  mpportos ;  to  extend 
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the  sphere  of  openUoni,  and  to  organue  a  more 
comprehenaiTe  and  iweeping  scheine  of  deMmctian, 
Accordingly,  aboat  the  b^nUDg  of  Jane,  &  c.  64, 

Erubably  toon  after  the  lacoewfal  tenninatioii  of 
it  lerand  trial,  when  called  to  account  fbt  the 
Uood  whidi  ho  bad  ahed  daring  the  proaciiption  of 
SuUa  (Dion  Caas.  zxxviL  10),  he  began,  while 
caoTaaong  Tigonualy  for  the  consulihip,  to  wund 
the  db^Kwitiont  of  ■ntnoaa  persona,  by  p<»nting 
oat  the  probable  mcoeaa  of  a  great  revolu- 
tioiuiy  movement,  and  the  bright  proapect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  ila  promot- 
ers. After  tuving  thna  aaceilained  the  temper 
of  different  indivUnals,  be  called  together  thoae 
who  from  their  neceaeitiea,  their  dutracters,  and 
their  ■entimenta,  were  likely  to  be  moat  eager  and 
moat  reaolntfl  in  the  nidertaking.  The  meeting 
■oending  to  Salloit,  wu  attended  by  aleren  Ben»- 
ton,  1^  four  raemben  of  the  equestrian  tvder, 
and  lereral  men  of  rank  and  influence  fimn 
the  imrincial  towna.  The  mott  compicuouB  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulna  Sara,  who  had  been  consul 
in  B.a  71,  bat  bating  be«i  passed  over  by  the 
eeuaia  had  bat  hia  seet  in  the  aeoBte:,  which  he 
was  now  sedting  to  noover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  pnetonhip  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii  30) ; 
C.  Cornelias  CeUiega*)  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic.  pro  SuU. 
19) ;  P.  AntrauoB  spoken  of  above ;  L.  Cassias 
Longinvs,  at  this  time  a  ccmpetitor  Cue  the  oonsnl- 
ahip,  doll  and  heavy,  hot  blooddiirsty  withal  (Cic. 
im  CaL  in.  4—6  ;  Pro  SnUa,  13) ;  L.  Vammteins, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestor^m,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned fitr  bnbenr  {Pn  3,  6,  18)';  L,  Qd- 
pamius  Bestia,  triWne  elect  i  PuUbis  laA  Servios 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  m  CaL  \.  4,  a.  6,  SfOL  %  18);  Q. 
Annins ;  Q.  Curias ;  M.  Fnlvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
StatSins  ;  P.  Qabinius  Ci^ito  ;  C.  Ctonelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably inditiedalthoa^ 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  lomoor  included  Crnasua 
and  Caeaar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  gener^  belief.  [Comp.  p.  £4 1,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  ex|iatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  csJculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  itimnhite  the  enpdi^  of  his  nndience, 
proceeded  to  develt^  his  objects  and  reaoorces.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  shodd  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided am<mg  the  ossodates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hitha  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
NucerinuB  with  the  army  in  Manritaiua,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipnted  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonivs,  whom  he  expected  lo  be  chosen consnlalong 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
ft  ooaHtioa  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
C^»ro.  The  TOtea  of  the  peopk,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  oucohtiont.  Ciceio  and 
C.  Antonins  were  returned,  the  finmer  nearly  onani- 
monsly,  the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Cadline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  luttemesi  of  his  animosity  towards  ^e  dominant 
party  among  the  arislocmey  and  the  independent 
porbon  vkmo  middle  mslu,  rendered  him  mm 
TigonNit  fai  the  pnaecntiaB  bis  designa.  I^ige 
sums  of  nM»47  wen  nind  npim  hia  own  Mcocity, 


or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends ;  magarinea  of  anna 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed ;  tnopa 
■wm  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  eapedally  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Faesulae,  under  toe  supoiu- 
tendence  of  C  Maolius,  an  experiwwed  eommaada; 
one  of  the  vetwu  eentaritms  of  Solbi  (IKen  Oua. 
xxxvii.  30),  and  nnmNms  adherents  were  nmded 
fnm  the  most  desperate  classes,  induding  not  a  few 
women  of  ndued  reputation  ;  ittenpta  also  were 
made  in  Tarioas  quartets  to  gain  over  the  davet ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  die  cridoal  monent 
^onld  arrive  for  an  open  dmnonstntion,  to  set  fire 
to  the  dty  in  many  diflfarent  plaeea  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  sUnghter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.  HeanwUle,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  taepaiations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  coniolship,  and 
used  every  eflkrt  to  nt  rid  of  Cioero,  who  met  him 
at  every  torn  ind  tavnrted  all  his  beat-contrived 
machinations.  Nor  was  this  wooderfoL,  for  he  was 
ooontermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  ^iprefaend- 
ed  no  danger.  One  of  the  most  high-bom,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  eertatn  Q.  Curios, 
who  had  been  ezpdled  fina  dm  sesiate  the  em- 
Bors  on  aeeoont  of  the  infiusy  of  his  This 
man  had  kmg  eonsocted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  ^tpears  to  have  aeqnired  compete  coo- 
(nnl  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  da- 
poMtary  of  sU  his  secnts.  Fnivia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  fmi  hw  lover,  diralged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  aeqaatntanoea  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  eorreepotdenoe  with  Cicens 
to  whom  she  i^ilariy  communicated  all  the  parti- 
calars  she  eouUl  collect,  and  at  loigth  persuaded 
Curias  himodf  to  turn  tnitar  and  betray  his  com- 
rades. Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  pat  in  pos- 
session of  every  lAtcunistance  as  soon  as  it  occniied, 
and  was  enatded  to  keep  vigihnt  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  frmn  whom  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  By  imparting  to  acertaio 
extent  his  fears  and  su^icions  to  die  somtors  and 
monied  men,  he  exdted  a  gensral  fasKug  of  totrit 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  boond  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  aO  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confdsion  and  anarchy ;  Antonins,  wfaoae  good 
&ith  was  mom  than  doubtfril,  be  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  ^vince  of  W"f^«nia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  pcfaon  W  a  nmnenxis 
body  of  friends  and  dqiendairta  who  snmmnded 
him  whenever  he  i^ipeared  in  pnblie.  These  prU" 
fiminary  measures  bdng  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  ^Mak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  stale 
of  puUic  a&irs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  21st  of  October,  opeidy  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manilas 
would  take  the  fidd  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  nmrder  (rf  the  Inadmg 
men  in  the  commonwealth.  SnehwaadwoMistefk 
luition  produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  <tf 
those  who  ecatsidored  themsdves  peculiady  obnoz- 
ious  instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  bdng 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretnm  nlti- 
mnm,  in  virtue  of  which  tiie  ootisals  were  invested 
for  the  time  bong  with  absohito  power,  both  dvfl 
and  military.  Thus  sapportad,  Cioero  took  aoch 
precaationa  that  the  Conmapaiaed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  atti^  at  Tidenae,  ahhoB^  aa 
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ittack  npon  the  magiatrates  had  been  mediated. 
Catiline  wu  again  ngected ;  mu  forthwith  im- 
pcodied  vi  leditioii,  under  th«  Ptaatian  law,  hy  L- 
Aemilina  Panlhu  ;  wu  forced  to  absndon  ib»  ez- 
pectadon  he  had  entertained  of  anroriung  the  itrong 
fbrtittra  of  Pmeneste,  which  would  have  fonned  an 
ftdnumble  baae  for  hii  warlike  opemtioDi ;  and 
foimd  himaelf  eTerj  hour  more  and  more  cloaely 
confined  and  pimed  hj  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entan^ed  throng^  the  activity  of  Cicatik  DriTen 
to  deepair  by  thii  acnrawlation  of  dimppmntmenta 
and  dangen  he  reaolnd  at  once  to  Imng  matters  to 
a  criiia,  and  no  longer  to  waate  dme  by  peiwrering 
in  a  oonne  of  policy  in  which  he  bad  been  wo  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  ttill  en- 
deSToured  to  keep  up  appeanucea  by  loud  proteatar 
tiou  of  inwwtw,  and  by  oftring  to  dace  biraaelf 
under  tba  controol  and  ramillance  of  M.  Lepidna, 
of  Q.  Metellua,  the  praetor,  of  M.  Maicellni,  in 
irirooa  tuMue  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicno  hinuelf ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
Tember  he  met  the  ringleaden  at  tht  dwelling  of 
il.  Pwdos  Laeca,  and  after  compluning  of  their 
bad^wudneaa  and  inactinty,  infbnned  them  that  he 
bad  de^atded  Manliu  to  Etruria,  Septiroiua  of 
Cemen,  to  Picenmn,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
taise  open  war,  and  to  orgamse  a  genend  revolt  of 
the  ilnT*  population.  He  addad  Uiat  be  was  desi- 
rous to  place  hinuelf  at  the  head  of  his  tnoM,  but 
that  it  waa  abioltttdy  neeesmy  in  the  first  piaoe  to 
nmore  Ciceco,  whose  vigilance  waa  most  injurions 
to  their  cause.  Upon  tUs  L.  Vaigunteius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
•tan  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  crasul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  ^mL  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assaa^^n^  when  tbey  presented  them- 
aelvea,  were  refuaed  admiiaion,  and  certain  intelli- 
geDce  having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  .on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etmria,  Ciorao,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Staler,  and  thne  delireied  hia  celebnded  oration, 
Qmuaqae  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patJentia 
nostra?*'  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  TObemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acqnaintanoe  which  it  diaiJsyed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivaooea.  Catiline,  who  upon  bis  en- 
trance bad  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
t^on  a  bendi  fmn  which  evfxy  one  had  shrunl^  rose 
to  »|ily  with  downcast  •mntf^r*,"^  inhnnUe 
acoanta  itntriored  the  fotbns  not  to  listen  to  the  !!»• 
lunant  cahmmies  of  an  upstart  ftncigner  against 
toe  nobkat  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  bis  words  wen  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  "enemy" and  "parricide"  which  burst 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  fnth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  %i.  OnhUretunhoaie 
perceiving  that  then  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  dty  rendered  tumult  and  firo-miaiag 
difficult  if  not  impoaiible  for  the  present ;  he  re- 
M^red  to  strike  some  dedaive  blow  befon  troops 
eonld  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  aecOTdingly 
kaving  the  chief  controul  of  affitim  at  Rcme  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  HDie  tine  to  siarch  with  ill  wgtei  to  their 


support  at.the  head  of  s  powerful  ormy,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  ol  night  (8th— 9th  NoTember), 
and  aSta  remaining  for  a  &w  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neigh  bourbood  of  Anelimn,  where 
he  assumed  the  foMes  and  other  ensigns  of  UwM 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius,  luiviug  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  aolenmly 
protesting  hit  innocence,  and  decbring  that  unable 
to  reaiat  the  cabal  ibnaed  among  hiaenoniea  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Maiaejlias  that  he  migfat 
preserve  bis  country  from  ^[itati<ni  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  ^)eech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  dedare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  de^tched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  difierent  districts  from  which  danger  waa 
prahended,  directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonins  shootd  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  ihoold  remain  to 
guard  the  dty ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  infonnation  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  Goiftiction  of  the  oonqniaton  within  the  walliu 
It  is  a  remariuble  fact,  and  ona  which  indieatea 
most  strongly  the  disaSbction  of  the  lowsr  rlnssns 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  prodama* 
tion,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embanaaament. 
Although  the  eziBtetue  of  die  coupiiwy  asi  tha 
nauea  of  dte  leading  consinratora  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistiatea,  but  to  the  puUic  at  large^ 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  snainst  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curins,  while  he  foithfuUy  supplied 
secrat  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blastiug  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  d^ffiving  the  government  oif  its  most  power- 
ful atualiary.  But  such  stead&stness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  andent  times  for  the  lightnesa 
of  their  fiuth.  There  waa  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  partjf  of  ABobngea,  d^utiaa  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  aeek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  their  complunts  of  the  capidity  of  the 
magistmtes  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
wero  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  mi^t  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  nwotiation  through  the 
medium  ct  P.  Urabrenus,  a  ficedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  tnnsactiona,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefo,  and 
who  now  Bflsuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  mi^t  obtain  ample  ze- 
dreas.  Finding  tiiat  tiiese  mysterious  hints  wen 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  ^sdosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  snd  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
Tht  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  "f'"H'"g  and  bJaacing  the 
chances,  diey  rescind  to  secun  a  certun  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordin^y,  thepr 
nrealed  all  to  Q.  FaUus  SangHt  the  patnHt  M  them 
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•ti^,  who  in  his  torn  acqnunted  Ciceio,  utd  hj 
the  initrnetioiu  of  the  tatter  enjoined  the  ambawa- 
dort  to  tSeet  gnat  leal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  poariUe  to  gain  paMeation  of  •nne  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Oaidi  placed  well  the  port 
aui^Ded  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulua,  Ceth^ua,  and  Statiliiu,  w»  {^aced 
in  their  handa,  and  they  qiitted  Roma'  aoon  after 
midnight  tm  the  3rd  <rf  Decemba,  accompanied  br 
T.  Vtdtoreiua,  of  Crotona,  who  wai  chained  wiu 
deipatcbes  for  Catiline,  it  being  ananged  that  the 
AUobrogea  were  to  viiit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewarda  for  the  doable  puipoee  of  receiring  hii 
Olden  and  obtaining  a  ntification  of  the  pledgee 
given  hr  hit  agents.  The  whole  oavalcade  was 
snrronnded  and  wiwd  aa  it  was  eioasing  Ae  Mil- 
rian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  jHaetors  ^o  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Oauls  quietly  suirendraed  ;  Voltonioa,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavonnd  to  resist,  was  oreqiowend 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  tha  complate  aneeeia 
of  his  plan  instantly  sammoned  Iicn&iliu,  Cetbe- 
gus,  Statilius,  and  QahiniuB  to  his  preaenoe.  Leo- 
talus  being  praetor,  the  consal  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  bne  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  pmetor  FUccns  wA  also  in 
attendance,  hearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Voltorciu  finding  eaeape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  omfirmed  by  the  Allobrogea,  and  the  chain 
of  teatnnony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
uve,  by  the  sunatnies  in  the  hudwritii^  of  the 
ringleuers,  which  they  were  unaUe  to  deny. 
The  goilt  of  Lentolus,  Cetbegns,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  donbt,  Lentolus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  test  waa  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individnak  oS  hif^  statioa  who  baome  res- 
ponable  for  tbair  appeannoa. 

These  drcnm stances  as  they  had  occvred  hav- 
ing been  fiiUy  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion ddiveied  in  the  fonun,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
eiecrating  Catilme  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  idthougfa 
diey  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from  civil  war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  fanned  a  leading  feature  in 
the  schemes  of  the  conspimtora,  must  have 
brought  rain  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  eSbrt  was  niade  by 
the  dienta  of  Lentulns  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triomi^ant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  re^rd  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pc^tedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  SaUust  to  Caesar  and  tp  Cato,  a  decree 
was  poMe^  that  the  last  ponishment  dumld  be  in- 
flicted accordmg  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed ttaitora.  Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulns  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
«f  the  capitd,  and  the  othwa  were  conducted 


thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selAame  night 
the  high-bom  patrician  I«n tolas,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gena,  was  sttu^^  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  common  execiitin&ei^  and 
the  rest  A  his  associates  shared  bis  firte.  The 
locality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  itapngntiA^  ii  discussed  in  the  life  itf 
Ckibo. 

While  tbeae  things  won  going  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gndnally  collected  a  force  amonnting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  abova  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole,  or  alnat  5000  moi,  woe  fa&j 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  duba, 
and  other  rude  wmpem  whidi  choooe  preaented. 
On  the  uppntA  of  Antonhu,  Catiliae  fsaring  to 
enconnler  tmlai  troopa  with  this  ummIbt  crowd, 
threw  himaw  into  the  monntaina  and  by  oon- 
staatly  shifting  his  ground  and  SMnina  ta^Hj 
in  di&rent  ditections,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colb- 
non,  while  at  the  same  time  he  execciaed  and 
disciplined  hia  followers,  whoae  numben  dailx 
inrTwaed,  ahfaoii^  ha  now  idbaed  to  enroi 
davee,  nmltttodei  of  whom  flodud  to  hia  bonef; 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  tbeir  interests  with  wliat 
he  termed  the  cause  (tf  Roman  freedom.  But  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disdosnrea  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  dty,  of  the  complete  sa[qiressi«i  of 
the  i^ot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
mirators,  many  who  had  joined  bis  standard,  fron 
the  lore  of  exdtement  ani  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  remained  firm 
ne  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistori*  with  the  deogn 
of  cnsHng  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
GsuL  But  this  movement  was  antidpated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Metellos  Celer,  who  goarded  Picenum 
with  three  legions,  and  hod  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in- 
sorgents  on  their  descent 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antoniui  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  tamed  fiercely 
on  his  pmsuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  suecess- 
ful,  all  Etniria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  ne  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaSected  districts 
until  some  divendon  in  hia  fovonr  ahoold  ba  made 
in  the  metn^olia.  The  battle,  in  whiiA  the  kgioni 
of  the  republic  were  cMumanded  by  M.  Petrdua, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fiuy  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  noUy  di^ 
charged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  eeneral  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  wen  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hntiy  pleased;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  woair,  and  enpplied  thur  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh ;  flew  Iran  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  r^ 
pea  ted  feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fwtmie  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  oU  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  wen 
thidceat,  and  M  sword  in  hand  fightiug  with  re- 
solute cmuage,  worthy  of  a  better  casae  owk  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  finmd  after  the  stra^ 
gle  was  over  fiu-  in  advance  of  hia  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  he^s  of  his  enemies ;  he  was  yet 
breathings  and  hia-foatons  in  the  i^oniea  of  death 
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flUU  won  th«T  habitual  ezpreanon  of  reckleu 
daring.  His  adherents,  to  the  nnmber  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
periahed  at  hii  poit,  and  not  one  freebom  citisen 
was  taken  iliTe  ather  In  the  flght  or  in  the  pur- 
■nit  The  netoty  coat  Hit  ooDndar  aimj  dear, 
for  all  the  InaTeet  were  ekun  or  grievoiuiy 
wounded. 

Although  we  poMCM  only  a  one-iided  history 
of  this  fiunoUH  conspiiacj  ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  lecsns  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  maided  the  whole  namUve  a* 
Htth  better  than  a  bbric  of  misrepresentation  and 
Usehood,  boilt  np  by  \-ialent  poUtical  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth ; 
althoo^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  pai^ 
tKvlarB,  set  down  by  Dion  Caauns  (zzxvii.  30) 
and  aUnded  to  by  others  {e.ff.  SslL  Col.  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  asiodatea  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
•zaggerations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
phced  on  Uie  self-pen^yrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
atndiandy  seek  to  magn%  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  mwiu  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  di^iassionato  investigation,  we 
•haU  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entcrttun- 
ing  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  fiwts  as  presented  to  us  fay  Sallust,  whose 
acootmt  is  thronghoat  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
combomted  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  infbrmatiqB  transmitted  from  other  aoorcea. 
Nor,  npou  a  doae  eatamiaatiwi  into  the  citenni- 
stances  of  the  individuals  concerned,  at  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
shall  we  have  much  diiRculty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimnlsted,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  was  encoui^ed  to  onti- 
dpate  success. 

Trained  in  Uie  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  &mi- 
liar  from  his  eaiUest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indiffsrmce  to  hiunan  soffning,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  couleamt  for  the  cmutitutiaaal 
fbRu  and  govnmmait  of  his  eoontir,  which  bad 
been  so  fireely  neglected  or  viobded  by  hia  patron. 
T\m  wedth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
dered in  the  inda^nce  of  coarse  sensoaUty ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  ctxtaio  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  phinder  of  a  [ffovinea,  yet  the  relief 
was  hattnnponiy;  his  pleaaores  were  too  costly; 
a  condderable  portion  of  nis  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  diferent  juries  who 
proDonnoed  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
Houne  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  fri^tful  vices  and  dimes — remotee  which  was 
betmj^  bjr  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  gfiinee,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  giaphi- 
caUy  depicted  by  the  historian — ^muat  have  given 
rise  to  a  fiame  of  nrind  which  would  eageriy  desire 
to  eac^  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consdousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  £ram 
iriiich  even  his  most  bitter  enmies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acqoired  among 
the  yotmg  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
plisbmenta,  and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
tiior  pleaaoiei,  mwt  have  tended  to  anfpneut  hia 
natnzal  aelfconfldenee,  to  foater  hia  pride^  and  to 
etimolate  hia  amUtion.    How  eoon  the  ides 


destroying  the  liberties  ti  hia  country  may  hara 
entered  his  thoughts  it  u  impossible  to  discover, 
hut  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  thb  end  was  aocomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrapuioos  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  bnth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitioas  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  prindple.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  bcdons  which  eyed  each  oUier  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  ene^dered  during  the  convnlsions  in 
which  they  had  played  on  active  part  some  twen^ 
yean  before.  The  youn^  nobility,  as  a  cloa, 
were  thoroughly  demonlized,  for  Uie  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  m^ht  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  fonmise  <^ 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  reetlees  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  pownful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditioiu  demuogDe.  Thns,  at 
home,  the  dcHninant  party  is  ue  senate  and  the 
equitea  or  capitalieU  alone  fUt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  govemmenL  Moreover,  s 
wide-spread  feding  of  disaSection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  htoked  fiorwird  vrith  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
theee  aeenea  of  blood  which  they  bad  fonnd  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  muttitodea  whose 
estates  hod  been  coi^scated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  KiStt- 
ing  under  dvil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thos  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movemat  which  mi^t 
give  them  a  chance  of  becomiiig  oj^iesaon,  nbben, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
Uie  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  ib»  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  donbtfii]  war  m  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  ^1  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  huge  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attadied  to  his  poison,  and  detached  ftnn  Bodety 
at  hDge  by  the  criniee  whidi  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consols  and  the  moat 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waveters  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  mined  and  deqierate  men  wonld  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  hia  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  coutd  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  nu^t  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  amide 
time  would  be  given  for  ot^otiatiinia  or  reaislaDce. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  haiard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gamUer  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(SalL  CbMiM. ;  I»c«  Case,  xzzvi.  27,  zxxvii. 
10, 29~4St  Ur.  ^  101,  lOSj  Cic;  w  CWttb 
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i,  ii.  iiL  ir^  jaro  SmBo,  pro  Afurena,  3S,  26,  m  PixM. 
'2,proFlace.  pro  Plane  37.  od^O.  i.  IStU.  1, 
zii.  21,  zri  14,  ad  Fam,  L  9  ;  Siuton.  Jul.  11 ; 
PhiL  Oe.  10-22,  ClifcJtfM.  23.  Montos,  <id  Cfe. 
CW.  i.  1,  hu  collected  from  ancient  aathoritiei  the 
name*  of  forty  penoni  connected  with  the  coniiu* 
ney.  Dion  Caaiiaa  ia  very  confiued  in  hia  chro- 
>>ol<>S7-  Hia  aocotint  wonld  lead  na  to  stqipote, 
that  the  fitat  efibrta  «f  Catilise  wen  confined  in  a 
neat  bmubiv  to  the  deatnetian  of  Cieen  and 
flUMo  Beoaton  wka  nnioited  the  Tollian  law 
agunat  bribaj,  which  m  bdiared  to  be  levelled 
againat  himaelf  iDdividoaDy,  and  that  he  did  not 
ferm  the  project  of  a  general  rcTolation  nn^  after 
hi)  tecona  defeat,  at  uie  election  in  63.  Bnt  thit 
ia  manifeatly  impoanble;  for  in  that  caae  the  whole 
of  the  oztaniiiTO  pnpnnttioaa  fiir  the  plot  nniat  have 
hasD  denied  and  ooanileted  within  tlw  nan  of  a 
few  daya.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVETIU8.  [S»v«HOfc] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  conntry  of 
the  Ebonnei,  a  people  between  the  Heuse  and 
die  Rhine,  united  wi^  Amluariz,  the  other  king, 
in  the  inaoneetion  against  the  Romana  in  b.  c  54 ; 
bnt  whan  Caeaar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territoriea  of  the  Ebnronea,  Cativol- 
ena*  who  waa  advanced  in  age  and  nnaUe  to  endure 
Ae  laboan  of  war  and  fl^ht,  poiaoned  hima^ 
after  inrancating  cniaea  upon  AmUnix.  (Caea. 
B.  O.  V.  24,  vi.  SI.) 

CATIUS,  a  RonUn  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
auder  the  name  of  dimu  Oatku  pater  to  giant  pro- 
denoe  and  thooghtfnhieia  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  conacfouanesi  waa  beginning  to  awak^ 
(Awnatia.  D»  OniL  Dei,  iv.  21.)        [L.  S.] 

CATIUS.  I.  Q.  Catics,  plebdan  aedile  b.  c. 
310  with  L.  Poidna  Lioiiiiu,  webiated  the  gamea 
with  great  magnificenee,  and  with  the  mcmey 
aiiaing  from  finra  erected  aome  bnuen  statnea  near 
the  tonjple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
amy  of^  the  conanl  G.  Claadiaa  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Haadrabal  in  a.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  uu  envi^  aent  to  Oel^  two  yean  afterwarda 
to  pteamt  to  the  tenqde  aome  onbringa  fraa  the 
booty  obtuned  on  the  oonqueat  of  HasdmbaL 
(Liv.  zzvil  6, 43,  zxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  CjLTiua,  a  Vestinian,  tribone  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  o,  48.  (Qe.  ad 
Fam.  X.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicar«an  philosopher,  waa  a  nar 
trre  of  Oallia  Transpadana  ( Insaber),  and  compowd 
a  treatias  in  fooi  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natoia  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Ciceim  in  alctter  writloi  B.a45(adfa)ii. 
XV.  16),  Mwaka  of  him  aa  having  died  recently,  and 
jesta  with  his  oorretpondent  about  the  "qiectn 
Catiana,"  that  la,  the  «lS*Aa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  preaent  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thui  to  call 
up  the  idea  ^  absent  objects.  Qaintilian  (z.  1. 
%  124)  diaiacteriaas  him  briefly  aa  "in  Emnireis 
Isris  qaidam  led  noc  i^jaanidnt  auctor.'*  The  old 
eommentatoia  on  Hoiaoe  aU  aaaert,  that  the  Catina 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  ia  there  intradacsd  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  woric  whose  title  we  have 

S'ven  above.    It  appears  certun,  however,  from 
e  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  mitii  several  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catina;  and  therefore  it  ia 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  nnder  diia 
niduunae  to  designate  soma  cf  the  gourmands  of 
the  court.  [W.R.] 

CATO,  DIONT'SIUS.  We  poiaeaa  a  amaU 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  "  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Mwibos  ad  Filium."  It 
commences  with  a  prefiux  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  hia  aon,  pointing  oat  how  prone  men  ars 
to  go  aatiay  lor  want  of  pnpat  oounsd,  and  invit- 
ing his  namcst  attention  to  the  inatmctive  leaaoni 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-mz  pro- 
verb-like  injnnetiima,  very  briefly  expreased,  such 
aa  "paientem  sma,"  **  diligentiaffl  adhibe,''  '*jaa- 
jorandum  serva,"  and  the  like,  whidi  are  followed 
by  the  main  body  fA  the  work,  conuating  of  a  se- 
ries of  sentaotiDas  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-fonr  in  number,  each  apc^hthegm  bong  en  un- 
dated in  two  dactylic  faexameter*.  The  collection 
ia  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  theae  are  attached  short  metrical 
pre&eea,  and  the  wlole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  whidi 
the  materiab  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  ia  amusing  to  take  a  aurrey  of  the  extraordi- 
muy  number  oif  conflicting  i^iiniana  which  have 
been  entertmned  by  scholars  emixtence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  thia  woA,  the  period 
when  it  waa  compoaed,  ita  intrinric  merits^  and 
indeed  every  drenmatutce  in  any  way  coniKeted 
with  it  directiy  or  indirecdy.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confideace  to  Seneca,  to  Aosonius,  to 
Serenua  Sanumicns,  to  Boethiiu,  to  an  Octaviua,  to 
a  Probna,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  personages. 
The  hmgoags  has'  been  pnmotmoed  worthy  of  the 
purest  eia  of  I^tfai  eaaapodtion,  and  deolated  to  be 
a  spedmen  of  the  wont  epodi  of  baibariBB.  Hie 
ad^s  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  1^ 
othen  they  have  been  contemptoously  chararterised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  trash. 
One  critic,  at  leaat,  has  disGOvered  thtd  the  writer 
was  ondonfitadly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  neariy 
the  whole  'bf  the  diaticha  to  die  Bible ;  while  othen 
find  the  slearest  proah  of  a  mind  thoroughly  iia- 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.  In  ao  far  aa 
the  literary  marita  »d  the  wodnctim  an  concemad, 
if  we  diatmit  oar  own  jodgaienL  we  san  feel  fittla 
berilation  in  believing  that  what  sodi  men  aa 
Erasmos,  Joseph  Scaliger,  I^nrentiua  VaDa,  and 
Pithou  ooncnrred  in  «<1  muring  warmly  and  liais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthleas;  and 
any  adiotar,  who  examines  the  look  with  an  im- 
partial eye^  will  readily  peroaive  that,  making  at 
lowanee  for  the  mnnanos  and  palpable  cormptwas, 
the  style  it  not  nnworthy  of  the  Saim  Age.  As 
to  the  other  Oatten  nnder  dlscusiion,  it  will  be 
mSdent  to  state  what  fecta  we  can  actually  prove. 
The  very  drcumstaace  that  every  one  of  the  soih 
positions  alluded  to  above  has  been  inaenkma^ 
maintained  and  ingeniouly  refuted,  wonld  in  n- 
self  lead  as  to  cononde,  that  the  evidence  which 
admitii  of  auch  <m)onte  interpretationa  muat  be 
both  scanty  and  iniUstincL 

The  wimc  is  fint  nentitmed  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  Viodicianns,  Comes  Archiatnmun,  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  side 
man  used  often  to  n^t  the  worda  of  Cato— 
**  Colons  exigua  (li^  aaziliiim}  medieo  committe 
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a  line  wliicli  ia  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  alla- 
Non  is  in  Indonu,  who  qnotes  Cato  aa  an  aatho- 
rity  for  die  nre  word  offieiperda  (lee  iv,  d.  42) ; 
•nd  the  third  In  oidet  at  time  ia  in  Alcuin,  con- 
tempotary  with  Chariemagna,  who  dlaa  one  of  the 
Diitichg  (ii.  d.  31)  at  the  worda  et  the  "philow- 
pher  Cato."  In  our  own  eariy  literature  it  ia  fre- 
quently qnoted  by  Chauc^.  It  ia  clear,  therefore, 
theae  sawi  were  bmiliaily  known  in  tho  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  centuiTi  and  recognised  from 
that  time  £iirward  aa  the  compoution  of  aome 
Cato.  8of  in  like  manner,  all  tha  MSS.  agree  in 
preaentiiig  that  name ;  while  for  the  addition  of 
/KamMt  we  are  indebted  to  a  aingle  codex  once 
in  UM  poaaeuion  of  Simeon  Bm,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  anliqui^.  We  mnat  remark, 
however,  ibut  the  combination  DionguMM  Cato  ii 
ezceedin^y  au^idona,  Dionyuna  waa  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  alaTea  of  Qreek  extnction; 
but  when  comlnDed  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  faahion  among  libertini,  it  waa  added 
aa  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thna,  C.  Jnliua  iHonyaiuB  appean  in 
an  iuacription  aa  a  freedman  of  Augoatua ;  so  we 
find  P.  AelioR  Dionyaiua,  and  many  othera ;  but  it 
doea  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Namea  purely  Greek,  auch 
aa  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysins  Philocalaa,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  qoeation. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  aithor  of  the  Catoa 
cdebtated  in  faistoiy  baa  any  connexion  with  thia 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulas  Gellius  (xL  2), 
it  is  ttne,  gives  some  ftagmenta  of  a  Carinen  de 
MorSuu  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (ff,  Jf, 
xxiz.  6)  boa  preseired  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delirered  by  the  same  aage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  wo^  of  a  tobuly  di^rent  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discnasing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothiiw  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionyuna  Cato^  if  he  is  to  m  ao  called ;  and,  as 
we  haTO  no  means  of  discorering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  eon^  our  ig- 
norance once  for  all. 

Perbi^w  we  ought  to  noUce  the  opinion  enter- 
tuned  by  several  persons,  that  Culo  is  not  intended 
to  tepceaent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  ngardad  as  the  rignifieant  tide  of  the  work, 
Juat  aa  we  Iian  the  BrUhu,  ind  the  ZatliMt,  and 
the  Cato  Mtaar  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatiae  tnen- 
tioned  by  Aulas  GeUina,  c^Ded  Cata,  oaf  A  lAberit 
tducandu. 

Lastly,  It  baa  been  inferred,  from  the  introdnc- 
tion  to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Vii;pl  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  oert^  proof 
that  tlie  disticha  bdong  to  icnne  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  for  all  the  fmlogaes  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  qoettion,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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&Ise  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Kacer,  con- 
tains a  moat  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  bat  on 
illiteiate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wan  are  ip<^en  of  as  the  subject  of  Lncan'a 
poem. 

This  Catedu'sm  of  Honda,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  &  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  agea,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed aa  a  achooi-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  niuober  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belongii^  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  hav« 
^Dved  asource  of  the  greatest  interest  to  InUksm- 
phers.  One  of  these,  on , vellum,  ^  which  ouj  a 
aingle  copy  ia  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  freqnently  Cato  Morali- 
tabu,  Colo  MoraUnimit,  QUo  ^naea  de  Moribia, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Arotzenins,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paiapuaaea  by 
Mazimua  Planndes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  di»* 
eertatiaia  of  Bozhara,  wiittan  with  aa  mndi  azti»- 
vagant  bitteroeu  as  tf  the  author  of  the  Diaticha 
had  been  a  persimal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  intetroinaUe  rmly  of  Cann^eter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  togetha  with  ' 
the  preliminary  notioaa,  contain  everyOing  that  fa 
wtvdi  knowing. 

One  of  the  tddeat  nedawni  of  English  tjpagn- 
phy  ia  a  translation  dt  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  vernon ;  Thi  Books 
CALLTD  Catron,  Trmulated  ovte  <f  Frtmokt  tnto 
Bn^^  bf  William  Ccuton  u>  Ihabby  of  Wat- 
fliyrfra  Ae  yen  <^  ew  Zonfa  ucccclxxxiij  md  ihe 
fyni  yert  of  file  rtgne  Kyng  Rydtard  tia  thyrde 
xxiij  di^  ^  Deeembn.  From  the  preiisoe  to  diia 
cnrioiu  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  CatoD,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  En^ish,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Arehdeaewt  of  Odebester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  ciaftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  n 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  tenned  by  the  first  English 
[ointata  Cato  Magmu^  in  ofattadiatinction  to  CUd 
Panm*,  which  waa  a  aort  of  supplement  to  the  fir- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Ecde- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  conrt  of  Henry  tlie  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  ttansUted  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
her.  (See  Ames,  T^pvgn^ieai  Antiqtutiet,  voL 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton^  Hktory  tf  Si^iA 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PO'RCIUS.  Cate  waa  the  name  of  a 
&fflily  of  the  plebeian  Porda  gens,  and  waa  firat 
given  to  M.  Catc^  the  censor.  [See  bebw.  Ho.  1.] 


Stimm A  Catonum. 

1.  M.  Porcioa  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  196,  Cans.  n.  c  184, 
married  1.  Licinia.    2.  Solimia. 


3.  iL  Poidna  Cato  Lidnianus,  Pr.  dengn.  B.  c 
152,  mamed  Aenilia. 


8.  M.  Parana  Cato  Sakmanns, 
Pr, 

I 
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4.  H.  Pmim  G«bs 
Cot.  K.  c.  118. 


5.  C.  Porriiu  Cato, 
Cofc  H.a  114. 


6.  M.  Pordu  CUok  Tr. 
PL  mnriBd  Uvk. 


7.  L.  Potdus  CRto, 
Coi.B.a89. 


9.  IC  PoRitu  Cato  UtScenu^  Pb  &  c.  10.  Poim,  mairied 

mairied  1.  Atili^  L.  Dcnmtiua 

2.  Maretft.  Ahenofaubtu. 


11.  Ponnk,  muried 
1.  M.  Kbnlu. 
S.  M.  Biiitui. 


13.  M.  Poraiu 
CBto,died 
B.C42. 


18.  Poicina 
Cato. 


14.  Facia. 


15.  A  iMi  or 
daughter. 


16.  G  Pordtu  Cato,  Tr.  PL  &  c.  &6. 

1.  M.  PoaauB  Cito  CaNSOHitra,  waa  born  at 
TuKolom,  a  municipal  town  of  Lattom,  to  which 
hit  ancerton  had  belonged  fiir  MMiie  genoationi. 
Hia  &ther  had  earned  th«  rapvtadoa  of  a  brare 
•oldier,  and  his  grMt-giandfirtber  had  meand  an 
honorary  compenntion  from  the  ttatc  for  five  honM 
killed  nnder  him  in  battle.  The  haughti»t  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  iplendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  ipirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achicTementa  and 
the  municipal  reipectabilitj  of  hia  bmily ,  to  which 
he  Mcribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tiuculan 
Poitii  had  nerer  obtained  the  honoun  of  the  Roman 
magistrBCf.  Their  illuatrioua  descendant,  at  tbe 
eoDuneticement  of  hit  career  in  the  great  dty,  waa 
Handed  as  a  nonu  homo,  and  the  fseling  his 
onmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conidoua- 
ness  of  mherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
Derate  and  stimulate  his  ambitions  souL  Eariy  in 
fife,  he  so  &r  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  hia 
laoe,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  bat  as  the  founder,  of  tbe  Porcia  Oens. 

His  oneestora  for  throe  geaeiationa  had  been 
named  M.  Pordos,  and  it  is  mud.  by  Plntaidi 
(Goto  t),  that  at  firat  he  waa  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Pritcos,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practiol  wis- 
dom which  is  the  nsult  of  nalural  lagadty,  conn 
bined  with  experience  of  dvil  and  political  a&irs. 
Howerer,  it  nay  well  be  donbted  whtfher  Piiaeos, 
like  Major,  were  not  nerdy  an  epithet  need  to  dia- 
tingoiah  him  from  tbe  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  predae  infbnnation  aa  to  the  date  wboi  he 
firat  recdved  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  lathw  ai  an  oDmn 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribnta  to  past  deaert 
Tbe  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  vvn  ac- 
knowledged fay  the  plainer  and  teas  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  ne  was  so  well  known  in  hia 
old  age,  that  Cicero  {Amk,  2)  aaya,  it  became  his 
qnad  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloqnenpe 
is  bia  epeechea,  he  was  s^^ed  orator  (Jvatin, 
zxxiii.  2  ;  OelL  iriL  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
C^to  Cenaorioa,  is  now  hia  moat  common,  as  well 
his  moat  chancteristic  s[^IlBtion,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinajy  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  orda  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
wa  bare  to  conrider  the  teatinumy  of  andent  wri- 
ters aa  to  hia  aaa  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  ia 
known  to  haTsutipaiad a.  a.  MS.  How  br  va 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  la  a  qneation  npon 
which  the  anthoritiea  are  not  ananunoua.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oonaiatent  chronology  of  Cioen>  {SmetL 
4),  Cats  was  born  s.  c.  234,  in  the  yen  ^eeedinf 
the  fint  eonaolsbip  of  Q.  Faluns  Hanmu,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  cooanlship  of  L.  Mar- 
dns  and  M.  Maniliua.  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxix.  8) 
agnea  with  Ciceio.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  Aecording  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(viiL  7-  §  1}  he  survived  bis  86th  year ;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plntareh  (CbL  Mqj.  15) 
he  waa  90  yean  old  when  he  died.  The  axagge- 
lated  age,  however,  is  incondstent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {Cat.  Mty.  I)  on  the  aasert- 
ed  aatiiority  of  Cato  himaelf. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  be  served 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  yeai^  when  Hannibal 
mw  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  bad  the 
woiks  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  catdess  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Liv;  would 
take  back  Cato's  17th  year  to  b.  c.  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginiaa  in  Italy,  whereas  tbe 
iMkoDing  (rf  Cicno  would  make  tbe  tmth  of  Cato's 
statement  reoondkaUe  with  the  date  ft  Hannibal's 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  of 
hia  bther  put  him  in  poeaeaaitm  of  a  small  heredi- 
tary eatate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  diataace 
btm  hia  native  town.  It  waa  here  that  he  pasted 
the  greater  part  of  bia  boyhood,  hardeniiv  his  body 
by  healthful  exerdse,  aaperint^odii^  and  sharing 
the  operationa  of  the  fiinn,  leaning  the  manner  in 
which  buainess  was  tmniacted,  and  stndying  the 
rules  of  lural  econmny.  Near  his  estate  was  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  teiianted,after  three 
triumphs,  by  its  ownn  H.  Curiita  Dentattts,  wboae 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  chaiacter  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  adidration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  waa  kindled. 
He  resdved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  ^sxj^cS  Dentatua.  Opportunity  waa  not 
wanting :  in  the  school  Haimibd  he  took  hia 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  t£ 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  hi^ 
torians  as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  eariy  military  life. 
In  B.  c  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Dnunann 
{GttA.  Ronu,  V.  p.  99)  imagines  that  alteady,  at 
the  age  of  20,  be  was  a  military  tribune.  FblnaB 
MaximuB  had  now  the  command  in  CsmpaiM, 
dnring  the  year  of  hia  ftnrth  oMinlship.  TImoU 
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genoEl  admitted  the  young  uldiee  to  the  honour  of 
indmate  acquaintance.  While  Fabiui  commnni- 
cated  the  TSlued  reaulta  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  initil  his  own  perKuial  and  poUdcai 
partialitiei  and  diilike*  into  the  ear  of  hii  attached 
follower.  At  the  nege  of  Tarentnm,  B.  c.  209, 
Cato  wat  again  at  the  tide  of  Fabim.  Two  yean 
later,  Cato  waa  one  of  the  lelect  band  who  accom' 
panted  the  oonsol  Ckandina  Nero  on  hit  northern 
mudi  from  Looama  to  cheek  'dw  pngicm  of  Ha*- 
dmbal.  It  ii  ncecded  that  the  Mnieea  of  Cato 
eoDtcibated  not  a  little  to  the  daeinn  victoiy  of 
Sm  oa  the  HetMiRii»  wfaare  Haadmbal  ma 
■lain. 

In  intemla  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  uiing  the  plaineet  dr«M,  and  woriui^ 
and  fiuing  like  his  labonren.  Yamg  m  he  waa, 
the  neighbouring  fiurmer*  liked  hb  hardy  mode  <i 
Uving,  reliahed  hie  quaint  and  Motentioui  myinga, 
and  recognised  his  abilitiea.  His  own  actire  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
hit  powers  in  the  serrice  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engwed  to  act,  wmatimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
pBtea,  ma  somed«et  as  an  adrocata,  in  local  causes, 
whidi  were  probably  tried  bdbre  recaperatues  in 
the  eonntry.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
practiee  his  oratorical  beoltiee,  to  gain  self- 
CMifideDce,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dire 
into  the  fringe  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  biw,  and  ^aetieaUy  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato^  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flacciis,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considenble  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Fhucus  could  not  help  ratorking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  bit  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simpte  life,  and  his  old-&shioned  principles. 
Flaccos  himself  was  one  of  that  oU-bshioned  party 
who  [ffofessed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Rinnan  chonwter.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Qrecian  dvilucation  and  oriental  voluptiunUDeas. 
The  chief  magistiMiet  at  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  »  bw  distingnished  fiyniUee, 
whose  wnlth  was  correipondent  with  their  illus- 
trioos  birth.  Popuhu:  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acu  of  graceful  bat  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  choim  tS  hereditary 
honours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nae of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monthly  of  philosqihical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  el^ant  litetattue,  could  not  &il  to  be- 
■tow.  Never^isksB,  the  naetion  waa  stioii^.  The 
leas  fwtooBte  noUea,  Jealous  i4  this  exdnsive  oli- 
garchj,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  d^eneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  whidi 
professed  its  detenninatink  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dds  and  to  stand  npoo  the  ancient  wajrs.  In  their 
tjta,  tnitid^,  uuter^,  and  aeeetkMm  was  the 
lunb  of  SbUm  hardihood  and  rdigton,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Maicellas,  the  bmily  of  &ipio,  and  the  two  Flar 
minini,  may  be  tak^  as  types  of  the  new  civiliiar 
tion ;  Cato^s  fiiends,  Fabius  and  Flaccni,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flsecus  waa  one  of  those  dear-sighted  poliUdans 
who  seek  out  and  poitnniie  lemaAobte  ability  in 
yoong  Bad  riring  man.   He  had  obeerred  Cato's 


martial  sinrit  and  eloquent  tmigae.  He  knew  how 
much  counge  and  eloquence  wen  priied  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  ha  a  munSripol  stranger  like  Cato,  fbrensie 
success  was  almost  the  omy  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Aocordingly,  he  reeommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  am^or  fidd  of  Rune.  The  advice  was  eagariy 
iUbwed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  FlMcaa, 
and  ooantounoed  by  bis  smtport,  Cato  began  to 
dittingnish  fc™— If  in  the  fomm,  and  became  • 
cnndiute  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  bis  eoriy 
history,  rinca  they  afieded  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  life.  We  have  aera  a  youth,  indmnitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  Mkiw-workman 
and  orade  of  rosticB — not  nffioed  to  droop  from 
want  of  pmcdoe  or  ennmragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  s^ool  -of 
ormt,  the  fisvourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
iqtpkuise  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  s  fai^  pditical  drde.  What  wonder  i( 
in  snch  scenes,  tu  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  woridly  success 
than  could  have  been  sopplied  hj  a  more  regular 
education  ?  What  vronder  if  his  strength  and 
originally  were  tin^  with  dog^tism,  coarse- 
neso,  harshness,  wuty,  seU^nffioracy,  and  pre- 
judice,— if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pnrsnita 
of  calm  and  contonplative  sebolus,-— if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishmenta 
which  he  hod  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  eonventionol  eUmndes  a£ 
a  more  polished  society  to  idiich  he  and  nis  par^ 
were  i^ipoeed, — if  ho  confounded  ddim^  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  wrilmfas,  and  r^nsment  of 
mamien  with  luxnnons  vice  P 

Id  &  c  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  <^ce,  and  Mowed  P.  Se^  Africauns  to 
Siair.  When  Bdino,  leting  on  Ao  permisaioB 
which,  after  muck  oppodtioB,  m  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  tran^rted  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Loelius  were  ^ipmnted  to 
convoy  the  baggage-shipe.  There  vras  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  sod  Sdpio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  nia 
proconsol.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Sdpio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intraded 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Sciiaa,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutfttch, 
that  the  htz  diadplme  of  the  troops  under  Sdpio's 
command,  andtheextmvagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Sdpio  thereupon  retorted  hou^tily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  victories,  not  at  pelf; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pn- 
digalitf  of  his  gwetal  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
this  joont  instiptiwi  of  Cato  and  FaUna, 
mission  of  tribuns  vnu  deqatdied  to  Sidlyto  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Sdino,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pie- 
parations  for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
CaL  Afqf.  3.)  This  occoont  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  wonld  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  imgulerity  of  quitting  his 
post  bd«e  his  time.  If  Uvy  be  ooirect,  the  com- 
misBum  wm  arat  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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babitute  of  Loai,  who  had  been  cndlj  oppreeaed 
1^  Pleminiiu,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Lirj  Mys  not 
»  word  of  Cftto^B  interflBreoce  in  thii  tnuuaction, 
bnt  mentiinu  the  acrimonjr  with  whii^  Fabine  ao- 
coaed  Scipio  of  corropting  militaiy  diaciidiBe,  and 
of  hxmg  nnlawfnUy  left  bit  loovinee  to  take  the 
town  of  Loeri.    (Lir,  ziix.  19,  &c.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  Ufeof  Cato  which 
commonly  paawa  aa  the  wdk  of  Comeliiu  Nepoe, 
Blatea  tut  CatOt  upon  hie  nton  from  Afinca, 
toadied  at  Sardinia,  and  btoaiJit  the  poet  Ennitu 
in  his  own  ehip  fma  the  iiland  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  lather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Borne,  and  it  is  more  Ukely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance ct  Eimina  and  CRtio  oocomd  at  a  rab- 
ieqnait  date,  when  tbe  latter  was  piaetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict  is  Fir.  JO.  47.) 

In  B.  c  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  eA- 
league  Helrius,  restored  the  plebeian  gamea,  and 

Sm  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  hononr  of 
Dpitor.  In  the  fidlowing  year  he  was  mado  pne- 
tor,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  wii  hthe 
command  of  3,000  infiuitry  and  200  cavaby.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illuatiMng  his 
principleB  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
ifwjmim^  walked  his  circuits  with  a  nimle  atten- 
dut,  and,  hy  the  studied  abaaoee  of  panp,  plaoad 
hk  own  frngidity  in  striking  eanfeaat  with  the  (q>- 
preedve  magnifiooMa  of  oidmary  provincial  magie- 
tntes.  The  ritea  of  lel^jtm  were  wdemniied  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  iai  the  nnuen  wen  banished.  Sar- 
dinia ud  been  for  sooe  time  eompletely  ibdned, 
hot  if  we  an  to  bdiava  tha  iaioDBBUe  and  muop- 
ported  teadfflon;^  of  Aotdnu  Victor  {eb  Vir.  10. 47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  iahnd  was  qoellad  by  Cato, 
during  his  pmetotship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fiuhioned  virtae.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  lepreaentadve 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  fsnlta  bore 
the  impreu  of  national  chatacter,  and  humoured 
national  prejodioe.  To  the  advancement  of  ioeh  a 
man  o^ositioo  was  vain.  In  B.  c.  196,  in  tha 
89th  yw  of  his  age,  ba  waa  elaeted  conanl  with  his 
old  fneoA  and  patron  L.  Valeritas  Flaeeaa. 

Paring  this  oonsalahip  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manneri.  In  b.  a 
215,  at  Uie  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  hiw  bad  been 
passed  cm  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  0[^ns,  that 
no  woman  should  pomgse  mon  than  half  an  omwe 
of  gaidt  mat  wear  a  ^muMit  of  divan  ctdoua,  nor 
drive  a  carriige  with  honaa  at  leas  distance  than  a 
mite  from  the  d^,  except  for  the  pmposo  of  at- 
tending tbe  public  OBlebntioD  of  reli^as  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  we^th ;  and  that  thm  was 
DO  loiter  any  neoeasity  for  womnt  to  contribute 
towards  the  ezigencias  of  on  iaporerished  treesnry 
the  Mvinga  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
auna,  tbe  trOnnea  T.  Fundanins  and  Vsleiios, 
thon^t  it  time  to  propoee  the  aboBtioa  of  tbe 
Oi^un  law ;  bnt  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  fontus  and  T.  Bratos.  The  most  im- 
portant a&irs  state  excited  &r  less  interest  and 
seal  than  this  singular  coDtcst  The  matrons  poured 
fixth  into  die  itveeta,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
fbnun,  and  intercepted  their  hosbands  as  they  ap- 
proadwd,  beseeching  them  to  restore  the  andent 
omamoibi  of  the  Booan  matrom.  Nay,theyhad 


tha  boldiwBB  to  aeeoal  and  Biplm  Aa  fnabnand 
cmsnls  and  odm  magistrates.  Etcd  IWcbb  wbp 
vered,  but  his  eolleagoe  Cato  was  inexonUe,  and 
made  an  nngallant  and  characteristic  speech,  tha 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modemiaed,  is 
givra  by  Livy.  Finally,  tiie  carried  the  day. 

Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  tecoamt  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  oppoutioa.  The  hated  law 
was  abolubed  by  tbe  soffiage  of  all  the  tribes,  aad 
the  women  evinced  their  exnllotioB  and  triumph  by 
gmng  in  pncetsion  through  the  ttreets  and  the 
forum,  bcdisened  with  their  now  If^gidmate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  a&ir  beeo  brought 
to  a  condusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintaiiked 
daring  its  progress  a  roigfa  and  stardy  odmartency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serioos  dama^  to  hb 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  vny  high  order.  He  lived  abstemioaaiy, 
sharing  the  food  and  Uie  labonn  of  the  cammon 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilanee^ 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  bat,  wbero- 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  reoiias  in  reining  the  ftnita  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  vietory.  The  aeqaenoe 
of  his  operations  and  their  bamoniraseambiiiatiim 
with  tbe  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  bean  amdlenfly  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  snocessfuL  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skilL  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  aninst  tiiba,  availed  bfauelf  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  meroenaiiea  into  Ua  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  honor.  We  nad  of 
multitudes  who,  after  th^  had  been  stiipt  of  their 
anas,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame ;  of 
whdmla  daiqihter  of  sumndend  vi(ttaa,and  tha 

anent  axeartian  of  memleaB  raosfas.  The  jkA- 
I  elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inookated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  tne  stale  on^t  to  be  Aa 
first  object,  and  tiuX  to  it  the  citisen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  fadings  and  iadivi- 
dnal  morality.  Such  wen  the  prin^doa  <rf  Cato, 
He  was  not  the  man  to  fed  any  compunctions 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thonagfa  perfonnanca 
of  a  rigorous  puUic  task.  His  prooMdings  in  ^lam 
wen  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  dd  Roman  soldier,  w  with  bis  own  stem  and 
impariooB  tamper.  Ha  boasted  of  having  deatnmd 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  hod  spent  days  in  that 
emmtry. 

Whan  he  had  reduced  the  whde  tract  (rf  hmd 
between  the  Ibenu  and  tiie  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  aduiniBtiBtive  reforms,  and  increased  the 
rs^wttuee  of  tha  prodnca  by  im^rmnnts  in  tha 
working  of  the  irom  and  diver  muws.  Oa  Mcomt 
of  his  achievements  hi  Spam,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  conne  of  the 
year,  n.  c.  194,  be  returned  to  Rome,  and  woa  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhilnted  on 
extraordinaiy  quantity  of  cultured  brasa,  aQver, 
and  gold,  berth  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prise-money  to  his  sddieiy,  he  waa  mora 
liberal  than  might  hav«  been  axpeetad  from  so 
strenuous  a  pnbmor  vt  paruMwiaiia  aoanoii9'> 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)- 
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The  ntiira  of  Csto  sppeara  to  hsve  bem  aoeelA- 
tated  hj  the  amity  of  P.  Scii»o  Africwnu,  who 
wu  «onKil,  B,  a  194,  ud  u  idd  to  hm  floreted 
the  ecnumiid  of  the  jworiiice  in  vhtcfa  Gato  «u 
mping  ranowD.  Then  u  KHne  Tsrienee  betveen 
Nepn  (oi  the  paendo-NepM),  and  Plutarch  (CoL 
Jtfo;.  II),  in  their  occoanta  of  this  trtuusctien. 
The  former  auerta  that  Scipio  was  unaacceiiful  in 
hie  attempt  to  obtain  Uie  jTovince,  and,  tended 
the  npnlae,  remained  after  the  eiid  of  his  coust- 
»hip,  in  a  prirate  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relatOB  that  Scipio,  who  wai  diigiuted  by  Cato's 
uTerity,  was  actually  appointed  to  socceed  bim, 
but,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  rote 
of  censnie  upon  the  sdminietiation  of  his  rival, 
nused  the  time  of  his  command  in  ntter  inacdrity. 
From  die  statement  in  Livy  (xcnT.  43),  that 
&  c  194,  Sex.  Digitias  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
rince  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  {uxtbable  that  Plataich 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  prorince  to  Scipio 
Afrieaoui.  The  notion  that  Africanns  was  ap- 
poiatad  Btuoeuoc  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  atiaen 
mm  a  double  conforion  of  name  and  pbee,  for  P. 
SciiHo  Natiea  was  appointed,  &  c  194,  to  the  Ut- 
tenor  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  agunst  the 
•ttaoka  nude  npm  lua  conduct  while  crainil ;  and 
the  exiiting  fii^mento  of  then>eeehea,(ortbeMiBe 
qieech  tuder  difierent  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
torn,  attest  the  vigour  and  bolduese  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  [Cat  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Semprtmiua 
Longus  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scino  Africanns  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  eonsuli  ou^t  to  have 
Mandonia,  we  soon  find  Seapronius  in  Cisaljone 
Oaul  (Lir.  xxzir.  43,  46),  and  in  &  c  IdS,  we 
find  (^to  at  Rone  dedicating  to  Victoria  Vim>  a 
■bmU  templa  which  k  had  mnd  two  yean  baon. 
(Ut.  xxxt.  9.) 

The  mOhaiy  earew  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  B.C  191,  he  was  q>pointed  military  tribune 
(orletatns?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  onder  the  wof 
sol  M\  Adliaa  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  inranon  of  Antioebns  the 
Gnat,  kmg  of  Spib  In  the  deeinn  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  whidi  led  to  the  downfidl  of  Antio- 
chos,  Cato  bcjiaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  wails  upon 
geniua.  By  a  daring  and  difBcnIt  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
lian  aoriliaries,  who  were  ported  upon  tba  Calli- 
dnnnu%  the  highest  anmtnit  the  nuige  of  Oeta. 
He  then  onmneneed  a  sodden  deaoent  firai  the 
hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  oocadoned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  ia  fitTonr  of  the  Romans.  Aftor  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  atmoat  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himaeU^ 
wbo,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  ofiien- 
Hve  to  modem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praiseh 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacificatim  of  Greece,  Cato  was  de^tcbed 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
sneotaafnl  leaolt  <rf  the  campaign,and  he  performed 
his  jonmey  with  snch  cderi^  that  he  had  com- 
nwDoed  his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
L,  Sdpio,  (the  snbsi>c[uent  congneror  U  Aatiodina,) 


who  had  been  sent  off  from  Gieeee  a  fcw  days  bo* 
fore  him.    (Liv.  zxxvi  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  mtdar 
Gfadnio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  llw  aeeonnt 
of  Plutardi,  (refeeted  by  Drumann,)  hrfon  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  onnmissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  fnm  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Atheniaas  from  listm< 
ing  to  ^  OTertuna  of  the  ^rian  king,  addressed 
than  in  a  latb  speech,  iriucfa  was  expluDed  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutaich, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  bocamo 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mearckns,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Anrelioa  Victm  that 
while  pnator  in  Sardinia,  be  received  instractioa 
in  Groefc  from  Ennias.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  jgofessed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
afiir  of  state,  that  he  used  the  I«tin  laiuvage,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatio  mark  rf  Bomia  majasty. 
(VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  g  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  egidn  et^aged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  a.  c.  190,  and  the  pnvinoe  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  Uai  by  tha  senate^  Ab  wpwutai 
ooeorsin  Cicno  (pn  Mmrm,  14),  wfaiea  mi^ 
lead  to  the  o|Rnion  that  Cato  retnmed  to  Greece, 
and  fou^t  under  L.  Sd|Ho,  bat,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent  **  Nnnquam  enm  SdpMme  easet 
profectos  [M.  Cato],  d  com  mnlierculis  bellandum 
ease  aibitiaietar."  That  Cicoo  was  in  emr  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  refined  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L,  Sci^  served  lo^eth«  andar  fflabrio, 
or  that  the  words  "  cum  Sripione,^  as  aome  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolatioik. 

In  K  c.  189,  M.  Fnlvins  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtainfld  Aatolia  as  hia  prorince^  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  aneaCiael 
(tmswved  by  Festua,  s.  v.  Orafiim),  from  hia 
qieech  **  de  suis  Vtrtntibas  contra  Theimnm."  It 
seeina  that  his  legation  was  rather  dvil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  cmfer  with  Fulrius 
on  the  petititm  of  the  Aetoliana,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  ntnation,  not  aaffitaently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  wiinaitnJ  tbdr  fldeUty, 
and  yet  punished  if  tiiey  wwe  induced  to  aaiirt  her 
enemies. 

We  hare  seen  Cato  in  tbo  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  al^  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  chancter  of  an  active  and  leadiif  ritiien. 
If  Cato  v«  in  a  c.  190  with  L.  Sei^  AdaticBs 

5M  Cieem  semna  to  hav«  imagined),  and  in  &  c. 
89  in  Aetolia  with  Fulrius,  he  most  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
hhn  in  B,  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
daims  of  Q.  Mimuins  Thennus  to  a  trinm[di. 
ThermuB  had  been  dlsplaoed  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  CitMiior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incorsionB  the  Ugnrians, 
whtun  he  reduced  to  sabmisaioa,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accnsed  lum  of 
fc>™^*T"g  battiea  and  exaggenting  the  nnmbets  of 
the  enemy  riain  in  real  angj^ensnt^  and  dadaimed 
i^|(n«f  Ua  orsd  and  InoBukms  •ncntiiNi  of  ten 
magistrates  (deeemvii^of  the  Binaa  Gauls,  with* 
out  erm  the  farms  of  instioe^  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatccy  in  romishing  the  reqoind  ii^ 
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pUet.  (QelL  zuL  24,  x.  S.)  Cab>*i  oppoutiDii  wai 
meeeMfbl ;  but  the  pawige  of  Fertiu  alnadj  re- 
fanad  to  ihewt  that,  after  hii  ntam  ftaa  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  hit  own  conduct  against 
Thermal,  who  wag  tribune  B.  c.  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  c  188. 

In  a  c.  189,  Cato  and  hii  old  &iend  L.  Valerioa 
Flicctu  were  among  the  candidate!  for  the  ceosoF- 
^p,  and,  among  their  competiton,  was  their 
fbiBwr  ganeial  H\  Acilioa  QUrio.  Qlabrio^  who 
did  not  potMM  the  adTsntage  of  nobility,  detef 
mined  to  trf  what  the  influenoe  of  money  coold 
efifecL  In  ord»  to  cwmteract  hit  endeavonia,  he 
was  met  by  an  accmation  of  having  anlied  the 
treanree  of  Antiochna  to  hii  own  nae,  and  wm  ul- 
timately obliged  to  ntire  from  the  oonteat  Cato 
was  actixe  in  promoting  the  ofnoution  to  his  old 
general,  and  dedared  that  he  had  seen  Tetaela  of 
gold  and  ailTer  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
DDt  bad  not  seen  them  diq>lByed  in  the  parade  of 
Glabiio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nw  Flacou  wai 
fllaeted.  The  ebmM  ftU  upon  two  of  the  c^pouto 
party,  T.  Flamininiu  and  M.  Maiwlhu. 

uito  WH  not  to  hi  daunted  by  a  bilnre.  In 
B.  c  187,  V.  Fnlvins  NolnUor  letnmed  from 
Aettdia,  and  sought  the  hcmoor  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
FtdTiiis  was  indulgent  to  his  aoldiera  He  was  a 
maa  of  Kterary  tsite,  and  patmiisod  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  boon  not  deroted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  chaiges, 
n)und  fitnlt  with  Fnlvins  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
«amp  (Cic  Tate  i,  2),  and  impainng  nuUtny  dit- 
ctpline,  by  giving  crowns  to  nil  sudien  for  uch 
mighty  services  sa  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorouily  throwing  up  a  moond.  (QelL  v,  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsoceessfnl,  and  FnlTina  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  F.  Scipio  Africanns  was  charged  with 
having  reenved  soma  of  money  ftom  Andodm^ 
wUch  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
Btati^  and  with  having  ulowed  the  unfortunate 
uonueh  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigatra  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xzzviiL  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
mvA  comjueror  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
naods  tiie  hooka  of  aeconnt  whidi  his  brodier 
Lncins  was  wDdncfng  to  the  senate ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  die  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostia  to  the  Capitol  to  retnm 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  mi  the  annivetsary  of 
the  tnttle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  amsdoas  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
•tale,  he  deemed  himself  ahnoat  above  the  law, 
Thoogh  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accttsmg  Afrkanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
Hfttk  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prqnre  the  way  for  the  sneosasftii  pnse- 
ention  of  a  similar  eharge  against  I*  Aiia- 
tieus.  By  his  influence  a  p^biicitan  was  carried, 
fefeiring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  oonceming  the  money 
of  AntiochuB.  The  result  was,  that  Lndus  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  tnusactioB^  them  is  the  ntmost 
wiancB  in  the  eariy  anthorities.  [Sana] 

Oito  was  now  Mgm  a  candidate  foe  the  censor- 
ship,  with  his  old  friend  L,  Valeriui  Flaccns  and 
nx  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
wid  L.  Sc^  and  the  pleb^  L.  Fnlvioa  Nohi- 


lior.  He  was  loud  in  hii  promises  or  threats  of 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  iovested  with  power, 
he  would  not  bdia  the  pMAsrionsof  Us  pattUfe. 
The  dread  of  his  saecess  aknnad  all  his  penooal 

enemiesi  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage' 
ment  of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  the  lit;  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  b.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  br  his  own  inflaeaca  L.  Valerius  Flaccns 
as  his  nlVagnn 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Gate's  life  He 
plied  himself  atrennoody  to  the  dnties  of  his  office, 
regardleas  of  the  enmnies  he  was  making;  He 
repaired  the  waterooorses,  paved  the  leserrBirs, 
deansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  eoonnniiications 
by  which  private  individuals  iU^Dy  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supidy  their  dweOings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  pnhU- 
cani  for  the  fium  of  the  taxes,  uid  diininiih^  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  mqr  be  doubted  whether  ht 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  bom  emsidering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  secoiity 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and 
itances  of  the  ^tplieant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  bat 
the  undsoated  coorage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative bealties  of  Cato  eonld  have  mecasshl^y 
gni^iled.  He  was  distnrbiiig  a  nest  of  henets, 
ind  all  his  future  life  was  troabled  by  their  boa 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  hia  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
initigatiMi  of  T.  Fhunininns,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Plut.  Cat.  Ma/.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac- 
cused DO  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  ^inst  him. 

The  provisinis  against  Inxnry,  coatained  In  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  (tiiogent.  He 
directed  unauUioriied  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  vncere- 
monions  indecency  and  want  of  religions  feeling 
with  whtdi  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
ten^to  of  oonqoaed  eonntaea  were  need,  like 
ordinary  household  fruniture,  to  omanmit  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  Instral  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  10,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  and 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  mte  oS 
three,  initnid  <d  one,  per  1000 — a  drcuitoui  mode 
of  impoung  a  late  OT  three  per  cent.  The  same 
oonne  was  porsoed  in  rating  the  dress,  famitnre, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
Msmlly  confined  to  ru  aiaae^  aoch  was  deariy 
not  the  case  np«i  the  present  ocgsmml  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremMidoaB  pown  of  the  nota  cei^ 
Sofia,  he  was  equally  uncompraniiing.  He  most 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quindns  Fla- 
mininns  (the  brother  of  Titus,  hii  fbnoer  lueoeis- 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvu  fat  Um  omsorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  of  the  story 

we  accept)  an  act  of  the  moat  abnainnUe  cmelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstanees  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing profligacy  (Liv.  xxxix.  42, 43 ;  Plut.  CM  Aftf^l  7; 
Cic  SmaeL  12)  }  .yet  Mch  was  already  the  htw 
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Stats  of  monls  at  Rome,  Uiat  a  mob  conld  be  ^ 
cored  to  inrita  tbe  degraded  wretch  to  mniDe  hit 
fimner  jdace  at  the  theatre  io  the  mta  allotted  to 
the  coneolan.  He  degraded  M«"iliiii,  a  man  of 
pnetorian  tank,  for  having  kined  hi>  wUla  in  his 
daaghter'%  preience  in  open  iaj.  Whether  Cato^ 
■tnmge  itatement  aa  to  hia  own  practice  (Phit. 
Cato,  17)  is  to  be  taken  n  a  hjpnbolieal  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reiem,  to  be  ezplaised  as 
BalzBG  (dted  by  Bayle,  i.  v.  Pordiu)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  atop  to  iaqBire.  He  dmaded  li.  Na- 
rica  (or,  M  iOBW  eoaieetandlj  nu,  L.  Pordns 
Laeca)  fin  an  mmaaomMa  and  iirerereat  joke  in 
answer  to  a  aokoin  question.  (Cic.  de  OnL  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  diat  celibacy  which  it 
wsi  the  dnty  of  die  censors  to  put  an  ^id  to  or  to 
pnni^  men  of  mairiageaUe  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  animi  Mnteatia,  ta  ozoiem  kabes  ?" 
"  Non  hernila,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Naiiea, 

ex  met  animi  ■ententia.*'  At  die  mnstn  of  the 
knights,  he  deprired  L.  Scipio  Anaticns  of  his 
horse  fiir  haying  aceqited  the  bribe*  of  Antiochoa, 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senaton,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  serrice,  stall  retained  the  public  noise 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  /t  the  mnsttf. 
{DicL  AmL  s.  «.  Eqmtm.}  Ha  depriTed  L.  Vetu- 
riuB  of  his  hone  tax  hai^ag  cndtted  a  stated  eacrt- 
fioe,  and  for  having  grown  too  eorpnlent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  (FesL  s.  v.  Stata.)  gcTenl  oUieii 
he  degraded  and  deprired  of  thm  honea,  and,  not 
eantaiit  with  dun,  he  poMidy  ^oaed,  with  Utter 
Tehemence,  the  Ticea  of  hia  Tictfma. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exortntant  ai^  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  vnfurly,  although  per- 
tonal  mo^Tes  and  jviTate  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes nay  someUmes  hare  oonspiied  with  hk 
liewB  tit  pditieal  and  moral  di^. 

The  remariuUe  cenamhip  of  Cato  was  nwwdad 
by  a  puUic  statue,  with  a  commemoiatiTe  and 
hmdatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  puUic  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
diiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  '"ffnting  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistent  of  his  cana.  He  parsoed  hia  po- 
litics! opponents  with  relentless  animority,  tta  witii 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue; 
In  his  own  wuds,  the  most  honourable  obse<iuies 
-which  a  son  ooald  pay  to  the  memory  at  his  fiither 
wm  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  &ther'i 
fbes.  With  gnenislhgray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentctiaa  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitttf  invectivea  as  to  ^voke  the  pungent 
Oreek  efofftm  recorded  by  Plutaich.    (G^  1) 

His  resistance  to  luxury  eontinned.  In  a.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
a.  a  169  (according  to  CioBro,  fsNsd.  5,  or  several 
years  eadur,  ocooiding  to  the  epitomiser  of  Liry 
^lU.  xlL)  he  supported  the  prtqxMal  of  the  I^ex 
Voeonia,  tiie  {neviuona  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  <st  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  fortign  policy  we  find  him 
tdJng  the  lide  of  the  oppreued.  The  proconsular 
gonnon  of  both  Spains  compelled  tiie  provinrasi 
MiWtanU  to  pay  their  com  nsaeasmento  in  nionqr 


at  a  high  arlntary  commutation,  and  thai  foioed  the 
prorindol  formers  to  supply  the  Romans  with  com 
at  a  greatiy  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  &  c  171,  to  comiuain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
fonner  province,  Citeriot  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmi^,  slthoiuh  the  jmilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Motienua  and  P.  Fnrins  nUlos,  es- 
caped eondemnitiim  by  vofamlary  eifle.  (Idr. 
xluL2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  beeougfat  the  sensts 

not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  tlw  mumthorised 
acts  ot  a  fow  foetions  individnsls,  on  the  charge  of 
general  diaaflaction  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wart  with  Antiochns  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodse  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  e&etive  speech.  The  minute  and  artifieiat  cri- 
ticisau  of  Tin,  the  fi«edmaa  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  ^eech,.are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gelliua 
(vii  8).  Cioero  himself  qwoking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticns  (Brnbu,  85),  was  scarcely  ^e  sufficiently 
to  ^>p(eciate  the  sturdy,  ragged,  sententious,  pas- 
Honate,  tacy,  oiatory  at  Cato.  It  tvas  tinged  with 
some  afiectatioas  of  striking  expressions— with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archums,  and  neolofjisms, 
but  it  told — it  woAed — it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intoiae  esnteatneA  of  Dmosthenes, 
-srithont  the  elevation  of  thought,  tite  hannony  of 
langnsge,  and  the  perfectioD  offiwin  which  croinied 
the  eloquence  of  ue  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  dimini«ied  in  force  as  he  gnw  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Oieek  literatom,  irith  which  in  youth  be  had 
no  aeqiiaiBtancei  althondi  he  wu  not  ignuant  of 
the  Qreck  tannage.  Himself  an  historian  and 
ontor,  the  excdlences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thu^- 
dides  made  a  deep  impreiuon  upon  hit  kindied 
mind.  In  many  important  cases,  however,  through^ 
out  his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  jprejodicee 
against  rImTrr  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  dianeter.  It  u  likdy  that  be  had  some 
part  in  the  senatuseonsnltoa  which,  npon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Enmenes,  king  of  Pargamua,  at  Brun- 
diuum,  &  c.  166,  ibrbede  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Enmenea,  upm  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochoa,  was  reedved  with  honour  by  tiw 
tcmate,  and  ^dandidly  entolained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
"  kings  were  naturally  omivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  becanae  they  were 
nostiy  Clfedu,  ud  thembre  to  betmsted  with 
Beman  lives,  iaasmnch  as  all  Orseks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  induding  the  Remans,  as  nstnial 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  hia  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  irith  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  reconunoiding  as 
a  peculiariy  s^tary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  ^geons,  and 
hares,  thoufa  hares,  he  tolls  na,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  Ids  antipoAy,  then  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authon  for  the  oftei^-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians frmn  the  dt^.  When  Athens  BOkt  Canwades, 
IKogenea,  and  &it(dauB  to  Rome  in  <ader  to  nego- 
tiate a  refeitssion  of  the  fiOO  taloits  which  the 
Adiemana  hod  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compenHtion  to  the  Oropiani,  Canwdet  exdted 
gnat  attcDtion  by  hu  philoMphieal  conTemtion 
and  lactuna,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernidoiu 
doctriDe  ai  an  expediency  distinct  from  jnatice,  and 
Qloatntcd  hii  doctrine  1^  tooching  an  a  dangemu 
and  delicate  Mbjeet — the  ezamjde  of  Rome  beneli 
"  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  ihe  did  not  juit- 
Ij  gain,  the  Romant  might  ^  hack  to  their  hata." 
Cato,  landed  with  thoM  prmciplea,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  adrice  which 
the  lenate  followed — "  Let  tfaeae  depodet  hare  an 
anawer,  and  a  polite  dianuiaal  aa  loon  a*  powiUe." 
Upon  Uie  cooqaeat  of  Peraena,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  nmon,  to  the  number  of  ncar^  1.000, 
including  the  hiatorian  Poljbiui,  were  brooght  to 
Rome,  B.  a  167,  aahoatagesibrthegoodbehanoar 
ti  the  Achaiana,  and,  aftenrardi^  without  any 
proof  of  diaafiection,  were  detained  in  azile  from 
their  country,  and  ^tributed  among  the  coloniae 
ai^  ronnkiina  of  Italy.  When  ueir  numbers 
vera  redacnl  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  1 6  years, 
the  inteicesaion  of  the  younger  Africanoa,  the 
friend  of  Polylnna,  pre  railed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  dwud  be  permitted  to  ntom  to  tiidc 
oounby.  The  coodoct  of  the  old  senator — be  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  hii  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  nntU  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiOerence.  "Hare 
wa  nothing  betta  to  do  than  to  sit  here  aU  day 
kmc  dabatug  whether  a  panel  of  wonnnt  Oneka 
ahaU  be  carried  to  their  gravea  kera  or  inAchaiaP" 
Whra  the  exiles  further  besou^t  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  fonner  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  foola  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  aa  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Poljbius  waa  like  Ulrssea  returning  to  the 
care  of  the  Cydopa  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ao- 
tire  powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  tnucb  more  edu- 
cated than  his  a^cUons,  that  he  i^ipcart  to  have 
been  neady  deroid  <rf  aympathy  with  fine  and 
tmder  ieeunga,  though  aonw  aUowanca  may  be 
made  for  a  linle  aanmed  ttn^mdouBnem  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Cetonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  hia  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  eloTating  sentiment*.  Hu 
stronj|  will  and  jMwerfnl  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect) 
and  a  practical  ntilitarian, 

Eren  in  the  eloiang  yean  of  hia  potracted  lift, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  &  a  153, 
he  was  accuaed  by  C.  Caauns  of  aome  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  whidi  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
Strength,  with  unfaltering  Toiee,  and  with  un- 
ihaken  memory.  How  hard  it  ii^**  be  aaid, 
**  for  one  whose  life  kaa  been  past  in  a  [seceding 

Sneiadon,  to  plead  hia  canae  Mfwa  tba  men  n 
e  present!"   (VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  f  1 ;  Plat 
Cato,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  waa  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  huge  army,  under  Ariobananes,  waa 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
oliject  in  procuring  the  ""**«"-  af  the  Nunir 
diana  waa  hoatility  to  Rome,  althouk  their  no- 
minal ol^jeet  waa  the  dafam  of  iSat  boaHu 
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against  the  claim  of  Maaiiriisa  ta  part  «f  Ihrir 

dominiona.  Sd[no  Nasica  thought  ttiat  no  auw 
belii  had  arisen,  and  it  waa  ansnged  that  an  en- 
baasy  should  be  sent  to  AJrica  ^ogain  infoimation 
as  to  the  nal  atata  ofafiita.  Wlen  tha  ta«  de- 
puties, of  vhon  Cato  waa  ene,  came  t*  the  dii' 
puted  territory,  they  offered  thrir  aibitntioB, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidence  in  R»- 
man  justice^  TIm  deputies  accuratdy  obaerTcd 
the  warlike  prepaiationa,  and  the  driracca  of  the 
frontier.  Totj  then  entered  the  dty,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  aequitcd  mnee 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  African ns.  Upm 
their  return  home,  Cato  waa  the  fbremoat  in  abat- 
ing that  Borne  would  never  be  h£b,  aa  long  as 
Caithage  waa  so  powerfrd,  so  hostile,  and  as  near. 
One  day  be  drew  a  bundi  of  eatly  ripe  figa  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  wpoa  tbt  flair 
of  the  aenate-houae,  said  to  the  assembled  bthcn, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  frvehnam  and  fiaaiesa 
of  the  fruit,  "  Those  figs  wtfe  gathoed  but  thiee 
days  ago  at  Carthaoa ;  ao  doee  ia  oar  eaca^  to 
our  waOi.**  From  that  tima  fecth,  wheBem  he 
waa  called  upon  fer  his  Tote  in  the  amate,  tfmi^ 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  rektimi  to  Ckrthage, 
hit  wolds  were  "  1  vote  that  Chithage  no  longs 
be,**  or,  according  to  the  mora  accratad  TeinoD 
Florus  (ii.  15)  •*  Delenda  est  CarU>i«o."  Sdpia 
Nancai  on  the  other  hand,  '^'w^i'^  that  Ctt- 
thi«e  in  ha  weakened  atata  waa  mtSsr  a  oaefnl 
cheat  than  a  ibimidaUa  ifnl  to  Bonwi  alwaya 
voted  to  "  let  Carthage  be."  (Liv.  £^  xlviiL 
xlix.i  Appian,  Pm.  69 ;  Plio.  H.  Jf.  xv. 

17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  these  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  waa  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  i^chi  ftr  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matta  what  the  gnestiasi  ■ 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  eS  great  impact 
ance  to  the  wel&ra  of  the  atata.  (Tac  J«l  ii-SS.) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  bis  Ufo,  Cato  took  a 
coofpteuons  part  in  the  righteous  but  onsocceasfsl 
proaecntion  d'S.  Sol^iia  Oalbb  This  pcefidiooa 
graenl,  after  i3u  aanender  of  tbe  T-""**-*™ 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  £utb,  pat  to  death 
some  <^  the  soldiers,  and  sold  olbm  aa  slaves  in 
Gaol,  while  a  few  esoqied  by  flight,  anong  when 
was  Viristhui,  the  fntote  arei^er  of  his  natin. 
Oalba  pretended  to  have  discovated  that,  oader 
cover  of  the  aamad^  the  Lo^taniaaa  had  «a»- 
oerted  an  attack ;  bot  he  obtained  kii  acqaittal 
chicdy  tbrou^  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  bia  young  weeping  sona  and 
arpban  ward.  Cato  lude  a  powmul  qieedi 
against  Oalba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Oiiginea,  a  few  daya  or  months  before  hia 
death,  B.  a  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic 
23.) 

Cato  waa  twice  married ;  first  to  Lieinia,  a  lady 
of  small  fropatj  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  mi. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Liemianna,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  ag%  After  her  dieath  he  aecretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  fca*,  though  he  waa 
a  &ithfiil  husband,  and  as  a  vridower  was  "y™* 
to  preserve  hia  repntaticn,  the  weltknown  *'aer»- 
tentia,  dia  Catonia"  pmvea  that  he  set  but  littk 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  waa  diaeoveicd  1^  hia  son,  he  determined  to 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  danghtw  rf  hia 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonins.  The  way  in  wUck 
a  patmn  coold  eommaBd  Ua  din^  and  a 
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dimow  tS kk  diwhtar,  b  iliMgiimlJi  nna^ified 
fa  PhMRifali  gn^nie  Kooaat  of  tin  btminr  Iw- 
tmai  Orto  and  Sdodu  which  decided  the  ntd. 
The  Tuonmi  cM  man  had  Gnn|dalad  hk  eightieth 
year  whra  Salonia  bore  him  a  »on,  M.  Pordna  Cato 
SaloniBiiiu,  the  grand6tther  of  Gate  of  Uticm.  To 
hi*  ddett  WQ  he  behared  Kke  a  good  bthert  and 
took  tbe  whtde  chatge  of  hia  education.  To  hia 
ahiTea  he  waa  a  rigid  maater.  Hii  conduct  towwde 
Aem  (if  not  repreMntod  in  too  dark  eolonn  hj 
Phitardi)  waa  leallr  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chMtela,  and  he  treated  them  u 
aoA,  without  any  nfftA  to  the  righta  of  hnmanitf. 
•^IJiigna  naU  pan  Marima  uemC  to  be  taught 
Aen  to  be  leent  and  nhst.  He  made  ibem  aleep 
iriMB  they  bad  nothing  elae  to  do.  In  order  to 
pnTent  eombiimtion  and  to  gorem  them  the  more 
eaaSy,  he  intentionaUy  lowed  enmitie*  and  jealon- 
■iee  betwven  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
duae  oat  of  tbeu  pecnHom  the  liberty  of  aexnal 
Infiwiaa  witk  the  iemalea  of  hia  honaehidd.  In 
Aeir  oame  he  boaght  yomig  ikra,  whom  they 
tnined,  and  then  wld  at  a  pnfit  for  hii  benefit 
After  nipping  with  hii  gnesti,  he  often  lereRly 
diaatiMd  them  with  thon^  in  hand  for  trifling  acta 
of  negligence,  and  aometunes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  Avj  were  w«n  oat  and  oadeia,  he 
■oUthoB  attanudthemoatof  doon.  Hetmitad 
the  lower  xnimali  no  better.  Hia  war-hme  which 
bore  him  throng  hia  campafan  in  Spain,  be  acdd 
before  he  left  the  conntiy,  utat  tbe  atate  might 
not  be  duugcd  with  the  expenm  of  ita  traniport 
Theae  ezeeaaet  of  a  tynnsoa*  and  oifMling  nature 
ahoded  no  acmples  m  hii  o^  oonacienee,  and  met 
no  reprehennon  from  a  pablie  opinion  iriiich  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  ihowi.  They  were  only  neei* 
new  m  the  vholeaome  atrictnem  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfamiliiii  In  yonth  the  autteritr  (rf 
hia  life  waa  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  pemaps 
Ui  rigour  wovld  hare  bean  fttrther  relaxed,  had  he 
not  »t  Aal  ha  bad  *  dianeter  to  keep  np,  and 
bad  not  hia  frugil  umphcity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  aeqniiition  of  vealu.  Aa  yean  adrueed, 
he  wodit  gain  with  increasing  eagetneea ;  though, 
to  his  Donoor  be  it  ipoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  be  nerer  attempted  to  profit  hj 
tbe  mimaa  of  hit  pnUie  flinetioni.  Ha  accepted 
nolcibea,  ha  naerred  no  boosts  his  own  BWf 
bat,  no  longer  aatiified  with  the  retnna  of  agricnt- 
tan,  which  Taried  with  dw  inflnencM  Jupiter, 
be  became  « ipeeidator,  not  only  in  lUvei,  bat  In 
bnildingB,  artificial  waten,  and  pleaaare-groundi. 
The  meceaiitile  ^iril  waa  stnmg  within  bim.  He 
wlio  had  been  the  terror  of  uninrs  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  it  untied  intoteit  en  Ae 
security  of  ccanmefrial  Tentuns,  while  he  enden- 
▼oored  to  guard  ag^mt  the  poasibility  of  lorn  by  ie> 
quiring  toit  the  risk  ihonld  be  diyided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  ihonld  haTO  a  share  in  the  nanaseiiKnt 

To  those  who  admitted  hia  luperiori^  he  was 
•fiUe  and  sodaL  His  conremtion  was  UtoIt 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  fifenda,  and 
to  talk  over  the  lustorical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  actitity  of  this  many-rided  man  fonsd  lei- 
m»  for  the  compositiott  of  seroal  litenry  woks. 
He  Hfed  at  a  time  when  die  latin  langBage  waa 
in  a  state  of  tnndtion,  and  be  contributed  to  m- 
rich  it 

Cum  lingua  Catonb  et  Bnni 
Swrnonem  patriamditaTeri^  at  nom  mom 
Mflutun  pntdanta 
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He  «M  aoaliBpoMnr  wMi  snne  of  tbe  cariiest 
Vritan  of  wnenea  m  the  ndoleBBanc*  ef  daaiital 
Hteratufc  Nierlii  died  when  be  wna  qoneater 

vnder  Seipfat,  PUntus  when  he  was  ceneor.  Before 
hia  own  death  the  more  cultinted  muse  of  Terance, 
who  was  bent  in  his  craisBlship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage.  • 

The  wwfc  Zh  A  NMttn,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probaUy  sabitaotiaUy 
his,  though  it  is  eertainly  not  eiaetly  in  tbe  fcnn 
in  which  It  proceeded  from  bb  pen.  It  eonsiits  of 
very  miicelinieoui  materials,  relating  principally 
to  dcmeatie  and  rural  economy.  Them  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  me^cea ;  medkal  pre- 
cepts, ioduding  tbe  sympathetic  cure  and  tiie  ver- 
bal  charm ;  a  leeeipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
oontnut ;  ^e  description  of  a  tool ;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
woA  are  thoae  whidi  are  cantoned  in  the  «iUected 
Seriptona  Rai  Rssticae  of  Oenv  (I^s.  1778^) 
and  Schneider.  (Upt  I7M-7.) 

Cato^  initraetiona  to  bia  ddeil  son,  pibUdMd 
in' tbe  form  rf  letters,  treated  of  nrioua  nl^Mta 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Ronan  jtMb.  They 
were  dirided  Into  books,  wUdi,  beiBg  quoted  1^ 
TarioDS  names,  bare  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tisaa.  Tbe  JpefMegmaiOt  for  example,  may  ban 
forawd  one  ef  tbe  hooks  of  tbe  gMisnl  erilactian. 
or  CUttl^  instruetiona  to  Ma  son  a  few  fkn^nents 
vUeh  laaj  bs  found  in  H.  Alk  Lion^ 
CbtoMBM,  Odtt  1836,  a  work  ef  maD  etitiaal 
merit 

The  fiagments  of  the  oratioDi  are  best  giren  in 
H,  Meyer^  Ontlorwm  SowuiMonim  /Vq^Miafa, 
Tarid,184& 

The  ftv  paMages  in  tbe  Digest  when  Cato  is 
dted  are  commented  upon  bv  H»aniitts  {ad  XXX 
JCfoi);  but  it  is  probable  tut  tbe  diations  in  tbe 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censw,  but  to  his  elder  son* 
who  ecmflned  Umadf  more  axdaurdy  to  joiiifRi- 
dence  than  bis  ftdiw.  Other  jnridiod  fhipaenta 
of  Cato  are  giren  by  Diricaen  in  his  **  BroehstOcke 
ansdenSchriften  derRfimiachenJari«teii,**p.44,fte. 

Cato,  when  tie  wai  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historiesl  work  entitled  **  Origines,"  of 
which  many  ftagmsBts  bafe  been  preawred.  It 
was  probabrp  paUiilud  In  parte  from  time  to  tine 
aathaaeTMalbooka  wen  completed.  UTy(xxzIr. 
5),  in  a  ipeseh  which  be  puta  into  the  month  of 
we  tribune  Vahrina  dnrint  tbe  eotmUhip  of  Cato, 
makei  Valerius  quote  tlie  Oiigines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  te  be  an 
anachroniMD.  Tbe  fint  book  contained  tbe  history 
of  the  Roman  kings;  the  second  and  thiid  treated 
of  Ae  origin  of  ne  ItaSan  towns,  and  fhm  titese 
two  bodes  tho  whole  mA  derived  iu  title.  There 
waa  a  blank  in  the  history  from  die  ezpnlskm  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  hook. 
The  events  of  the  aeeond  Punic  war  wen  rdated 
in  tbe  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narmtive  to  the  year  of  Cato*!  death. 
(Nepos,  Oaio,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  GelUoa, 
and  Pliny  (H.  ^/.  rUi.  S ),  that  he  sappresaed  tlie 
names  of  the  genetds  who  carried  on  the  wan 
whidi  be  idaM)  but  the  lamanung  fiagmanta 
shew  that  be  made  at  least  soma  exetottms  to  diia 
practice.  He  is  nnanimoody  ackBowle^ed  by  tba 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrioBa 
andieamedantiqnnTi  but  livy,  in  hiseariyde- 
oidi^  makes  no  nae  or  the  Ori^am.   Aceoiding  la 
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DionyniM  (i.  7i}  Cftto  j^kced  tiw  boildiiig  of  Rone 
ia  the  ]32od  jtax  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
fint  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  &  c  751.  The  bert 
eoUecUon  of  the  leniaiiia  (tf  the  OrwiBea  is  in 
Knnw'k  Fito  fhHMMrfs  FA  AM.  Am  Bedin, 
1888. 

The  lift  of  thi|  extraordiuu;  nu  «w  written 
hj  Cconelttu  Nepoe,  Plataich,  and  Amliiu  Vietm'. 
Bfaar  addidonal  particnlara  of  hii  hittorT  are  to 
1m  outeeted  from  Lirj,  who  portrays  bis  ciuuncter 
in  a  splendid  and  ceiebrmted  pamge  f  xzxix.  40). 
Some  ftcts  of  importniBa  m  to  be  peaned  from 
Cicero,  eqwdall  j  from  Ui  Cbto  '  M<^or  or  tU 
SMtctut;  and  hii  Bnttu.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  modd  of  Roman  Tirttie,  and 
few  names  occui  ofianer  in  the  clasnca  thao 
his.  Much  ho*  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
modems.  There  are  snne  Latin  roises  npon  Cato 
!■  the  Jmomaia  of  Tbeodote  Ben,  Hqaiuitts 
(ad  XXXJCUm)  onpooed  his  life  with  retBSxk- 
aUe  dUigence,  cdleeting  and  comparing  neaily  aD 
the  ancient  anthnitiea,  except  a  few  which  were 
diwrndital^  to  bis  hero.  (See  also  Wetaelli  Ex- 
cusns  in  his  edition  td  Cic.  d»  SmacL  p.  256,  &&; 
Dt  M.  Porm  Oatoim  Vita  Studik  tt  &r^(n,  in 
Schneider^  "Scripfanea  Rei  Rnsticae,"  toL  L  pars 
iLiniL;  Bayle,iKA  i.«i,i^onMM;  KnaBe,r»tasd 
Ac  pp.  89-97;  Q.KWebtx^Gimmtmtatiode 
M.PoniiCkUomiiCm$omVita«tMorib^Bnaam, 
1881 ;  and  Geriach,  Se^  wnl  Cato,  in  Schwdta- 
eriadMi  M— ™t  f iir  hkloriaehe  WiwenachafteD) 
1887 1  abon  all*  Dnuann,  OnaL  Roma,  t.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Ponaca  Cato  LHaNUNua,  a  Roman 
jimst,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Iiictnia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  fiom  bis  half-bntho',  M.  P<«ciw  Cato,  the 
HBof  Saloiiia.  Hiafiahcr  paid gmt  attention  to 
his  edneitioa,  phywal  as  well  as  meatal,  and 
studied  to  preeem  bia  young  miad  from  evtrj 
imnuaal  taint.  He  was  tanmt  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  pem^M  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicisaitades 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  iiarden  bis  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  ikre 
Chile  te  npaiintend  the  edneation  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  ahoald  aeqoiie  slansb  notions  or  halHts, 
bat  wrote  lessens  of  histwy  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  bis  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encydtfaedia  for  hit  nae.  Under  such 
taitioo,  the  yonngCato  beoune  a  win  and  nrtnoos 
man.  He  finrt  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
eernd,  b.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  Inion  to  which  he  belonged 
bavii^  been  disbanded,  ne  took  the  military  wth 
a  second  time,  by  the  adriee  of  bis  &tber,  in  order 
to  qualify'  himself  legally  to  fight  agiuaat  the 
enemy.    (Cic.       C^.  L  In  B.  a  168,  he 

fought  against  Penwis  at  Pydna  under  the  entsnl 
Amilins  Paniln^  whose  dai^hler,  Aemtlia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  imwees  in  a  combat 
in  vhidt  he  first  lost  and  nnallj  tecorered  bis 
•wnd.  The  details  tt  Ais  oontat  we  nlatad 
with  TuiatioBi  wnral  aathon.  (Plat.  Cbt 
Mcff.  20 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
I  16 ;  Frontin.  S^.  ir.  6.  S  17.)  He  retnmed 
to  the  troop*  on  bis  own  ude  covered  with  wounds, 
and  wis  lecmTod  with  ^^daose  by  the  oonsnl, 
who  gam  htm  his  disebam  in  order  that  he  mi^t 
|B(  MMd.   Here  i^Riii  nt  fitthar  aeena  to  hne 


cautioned  him  to  take  no  forthtt  part  in  battle,  aa 
after  his  discliarge  he  was  no  loogw  a  soldier. 
(Pint  QMocit  Aom,  39.) 

Heaceftrward  he  mwais  to  baT«  deroted  hmi- 
sdf  to  tiie  paetiet  of  we  kw,  IB  ^defa  he  attnned 
conndenUe  eminenee.  la  the  obeeore  and  coravt 
fiagnent  of  Pomponios  <ls  Ormmt  Jmria  (Dig.  1. 
tit  2. 1  38),  sfter  mentioning  Seztns  and  Publins 
Adiua  and  Publius  Atilios,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  "  Hoe  sectatus 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  prino^ 
Porciae  familiae,  cnjns  et  Bbd  extant;  aed  phnini 
filii  ejus  1  ex  q&ibus  caeteri  oriimtiir.**  Tlus  paa- 
ssge  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Ceneor, 
bat  Pompmuns  wrote  in  paragnq^s,  deTotiog  one 
to  each  inccession  of  iuiiBta,  and  the  word  Oemda 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Cenaor 
bad  been  mentioned  1^  antic^BtiMi  at  the  end  of 
tiw  pnseding  piragrm.  Fnm  the  Catas,  fitther 
and  son  {em  ^muW),  the  snbaeqaent  jnrista  tiwad 
their  succession.  A^llinaris  Snlptdus,  in  that 
passage  of  Oellius  (xiii.  18)  which  u  the  principal 
authority  with  reject  to  the  geneahigy  <rf  the 
Cato  ftmUr,  ^eaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
**egt^os  de  juris  disei^ioa  Ubros."  Festns  («.  v. 
Afmdiu)  dtes  the  connnentatii  joris  cirilis  of  Cate^ 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tiL  1. 
s.  4. 1  l)dtaaCato*B  15th  book.  Cicero  (ds  Onit. 
iL  S3)  cenaorei  Cato  and  Brutus  for  intrododi^ 
in  thdr  puUiahed  re^ratsa  the  names  of  the  peraooB 
who  emmlted  them.  Celiia(nig.fi0.tit.l6.a.98. 
i  1)  dtes  an  opinion  of  Cato  eonoenbg  the  inter- 
calai7  month,  and  the  regnk  or  aententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioDed  in  the  Digeeb  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  «  Roman  law  to 
the  eflbct,  that  a  legacy  should  nem  be  vdid  lUh 
lees  it  would  haie  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  imiaedialdy  after  he  had  made  his  wilL  Tliis 
rule  (wl^  had  seread  exoeptiona)  waa  a  pwtiea- 
lar  case  of  a  move  ganenl  maxim :  <*  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  traetn  temporis  non  potest  convales- 
cere.^  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  sot  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  dtations  fion  Cato,  render 
it  likdr  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest 
From  the  manntr  in  nhidi  Cato  ia  mantioned  in 
the  Institotea  (Inrt.  1.  tit  11.  |  13)r-*'Apad 
Cetonem  bene  scriptum  refert  antiqwlas,** — it  m^r 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  aaesnd 
hand  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian. 

He  died  whoi  ^aaloc  deaignatii^  aboot  &  c 
152,  a  few  years  befim  his  father,  who  boss  Us 
loas  with  redgnaticQ,  and,  est  ^  JE?"*^ 
poTO!^,  pve  him  a  frugd  fnneraL   (ur.  BjfU. 
48  i  cmnp.  Ck.  dt  jtatset  19.) 

(Majandus.  oi  XXX  JOot,  L  1— US  ;  E.  L. 
Haraier,  ds  CMma,  Bddalh.  1820 1 

DnoHunV  Aew.  v.  f.  US.) 

8.  U.  PoaauB  Cato  Salohunui,  the  nn  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  secmd  wift  Salosiia,  was 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  his  &ther  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  bis  step-brother.  He  lost  his  fsther  when  ho 
wtM  five  yesrs  dd,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praeter- 
ship,  m  wMdi  office  he  died.  (OdL  am.  19; 
Phrt.  Cat  M19.  27.) 

4.  M.  Poaaos  Cato,  dder  son  of  Cato  Lici- 
nianua.  [No.  2.}  Like  his  gnndfttber,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  Mutor,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  raeecfaea.  In  a.  c.  118,  he 
was  consul  with  Q.  Mudus  Rex,  and  in  the  saiae 
jear  died  in  Afiioa,  whitlMr  ha  had  (meeeded 
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Iffoli^j  fiir  the  purpow  of  ami^uig  tbfl  diSeicneea 
between  the  hein  of  Miei|m  in  Nuaidw.  (QeU, 
xiii  19;  hir.  EpiL  IxiL) 

5.  C  PoRaus  Cato,  foonger  eon  of  Cato  Li- 
einieniu  [No.  2],  ii  mentioned  by  Cicen  m  s 
Biiddling  ontor.  {BnA.  28.)  In  hit  yooth  he 
wo  ft  Mower  of  Tib.  Omchu.  In  a  a  114, 
k  wu  oonml  with  Adliu  Balboi,  and  in  the 
now  year  obtained  Macedonia  a*  Ua  frorinoe. 
In  Thnee,  he  fbvglit  uwueeHfiiQy  againat  the 
Scocdiad.  His  army  wae  cat  off  in  ue  nwtm- 
taini,  and  he  himeelf  eacaped  with  difScnlty, 
thoorii  UareellinBa  onneoady  atatea 
thatba  waa  dafak  (zxrii.  ^  §  4.)  Diwointed 
ef  boofrf  in  «ar»  lie  endeaToond  to  indran^  him- 
adf  by  extrntiona  in  Macedonia.  For  thia  he  wu 
accnaed  and  aenteneed  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwarda, 
he  ^^Mara  to  hare  aarred  aa  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jn^nrtha  in  Africa,  where  he  waa  won  oTer 
hj  the  king.  In  order  to  eacape  eondemnation  on 
thia  chaige,  in  n.  c.  110,  lio  wait  to  Tamwo  in 
Spain,  and  becanw  a  dtinn  of  diat  town.  (Cic. 
pro Baib,  \\.)  He  haa  been  aoiDetimeaoo&fimBded 
with  hia  elder  brother.  (Veil  Pat  ii.  8 1  Bntnp. 
IT.  34;  Cic  m  Vtrr.  iiL  80,  it.  10.) 

6.  II.  PoRCiua  Cato,  aon  of  No.  8,  and  btbtr 
<r  OMo  Utica,  He  waa  a  friend  of  Solh,  wboae 
ffoaeriptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  waa 
tribonua  plebia,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
I«etoc^  (OeU.  xiii.  19 ;  PlnL  Oat.  Mm.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  dianiadng  how  fiir  a  Tondor  is  boond  to 
diadoae  to  a  panfiuer  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mantiona  a  dacUon  of  Cato  oa  tbe  trial  of  an 
actio  aiUtaria,  m  which  Calpondns  waa  plaintiff 
and  Clandiaa  defendant.  The  plainti^  having 
been  ordered  by  the  angnra  to  pull  down  hia  house 
on  the  Mona  Caelia  because  it  obatnicted  tbe 
aaspicea,  aold  it  to  the  defendant  witboat  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  waa  obliged  to 
obey  ft  umlar  atdar,  and  bnodit  an  actfaa  to 
neorar  damiya  tat  tha  fhoid.  upon  theae  feeta, 
Cato  decided  m  faTonr  of  the  pnidiaser.  (IM  Of. 
m.  16.) 

7.  L.  PoRcnis  Cato,  the  ant  of  No.  S,  and 
nncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himaeif  to  the 
party  of  tbe  senate.  In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  be  waa 
tribune  of  the  plebi,  and  in  that  oSvo  t^poeed  the 
attempts  of  L.  ApiUeina  Satuminna,  and  ssusted 
in  rejectii^  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellas  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  a.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Btwifm.^  md  in  the  flawing  year 
waa  oonanl  with  Pompeioi  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  portim  of  hii  troops,  coaditing  of  town 
rabble,  waa  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  tbe  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titiua.  He  lo^ 
hia  life  in  an  nnlncky  ^rmiah  with'  the  Maniana, 
near  I^e  Fucinua,  at  the  end  of  a  suoceaaful 
battle.  It  waa  tiionght  by  aome  that  hia  death 
was  not  to  be  itlabnted  to  the  eBen^,  bat  to  the 
art  of  the  yonnm  Marina;  fer  Cato  had  boasted 
that  hia  own  achieTements  ware  eqnal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marina  the  fitthar.  (Lir.  ^U. 
IxxY. ;  Oroa.  t.  17.) 

8.  M.  Poftcius  Cato,  ton  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  comle  aedile  and  pmetor,  he  obtained 
the  govennnent  ef  Gallia  Narbonenaia,  where  he 
died.   (GaO.  zili.  19.) 

9.  M.  PoRcioa  Cato,  aon  No.  6  by  Livia, 
gceat-grandaon  of  Cato  die  Cenaor,  and  aainamed 
.Uticmab  from  Utica,  the  ^ace  of  lua  death,  was 
bnn  &  a  95.  In  enly  ddldbood  he  knt  both  hia 
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parents,  and  was  brougfat  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother's  brother,  M.  Liviua  Dnana,  along  with 
hia  BUter  Porda  and  the  children  of  his  mouer  by 
her  secmd  husband,  Q.  Serviliat  CaejHo.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
jndependence.  The  Italian  sodi  wen  now  aeding 
the  ngjit  of  Bomu  dtiaenahin,  and  Q.  Ponpaedhia 
80©  was  endeavouring  to  euitt  Dnsnt  on  th^ 
dde.  ^o  playfblly  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  tmOsd  and  mi 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  perdsted  in  any 
ing  that  ha  woshl  not,  thovgji  Silo  pretended  that 
he  waa  gmqg  to  throw  Um  not  of  tu  window  In 
hia  leftual.  Hia  atory  haa  been  doubted  on  tbe 
groond  that,  ai  Drutoa  loat  hit  life  b.  c.  91,  Qito 
could  not  have  been  more  than  fimr  yean  old,  and 
consequentiy  waa  not  of  an  age  to  tona  an  oinnion 
on  pnUic  afitrt  at  the  time  when  it  is  stiUed  to 
have  oeemred.  Thia  critidsra  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  vabw  by  thooa  who  mdentand  tha  nint 
of  tbe  anecdote,  and  know  the  nmnar  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

Af^  the  death  of  Dnuua,  Cats  was  placed  un- 
der the  chaige  of  Saipedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  noi«  eaaily  led  by  argument 
than  authori^.  He  had  not  that  quick  appraben- 
aion  and  instinrtive  tact  which  wikt  baniing  to 
some  h^ily-ofganised  chUdrm  a  oonitaat  but 
nnobtruaiTe  growth.  He  did  not  tniat,  and  ob- 
aerve,  and  fed,  but  he  acquired  bit  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  reedvingei^anationi.  That 
which  ha  thus  acqdnd  doMT  M  ntatned  tena- 
donaly.  Hia  temper  waa  Eke  nia  intdleet :  it  waa 
not  eaaily  roused ;  but,  being  ronaed,  it  waa  net 
eaaily  calmed.  The  child  waa  fittber  to  the  man. 
Throughout  hia  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gndation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  «f  that  almoet  nnoonsdont  intoitkn 
wUdi  gnat  men  modify  tha  anowons  latnlta 
abotnct  rraaoning,  and  take  hints  bum  pasting 
events.  Then  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circmnataocea,  no  inught  into  tbe  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  guning  influence  by  apt  and 
eaay  inunoation.  The  influence  he  gained  waa 
due  to  hia  name  for  hi^h  and  ttubbom  virtoe. 

As  a  boy  he  took  bttle  interest  in  tba  diihliih 
pmanitt  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  tmiled,  and  he 
exhilrited  a  firmneaa  of  purpoae  which  waa  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  waa  tlwe  aomething  in  his  unaodal  individa- 
aUty  which  attracted  notice  and  inapired  remet 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Triala,  he  reacned  fona 
Emm  a  bagger  boy  a  youth  aenteneed  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
paaeion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  hia  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youtha  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,and  proposed 
aa  thdr  leaders  the  son  cf  hit  wife  MetaUa  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boya  with  MM  accord  triad 
out  for  C^  in  place  Sextns.  Sarpedon  took  < 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  bis  fburteenUi 
year,  to  pay  hia  reepeeta  to  Sulla,  lua  late  hther'a 
friend.  Tbe  tortnrea  and  executiona  which  aome-  ! 
timea  were  conducted  in  Snlla'a  house  made  it  re- 
semble (jD  the  words  of  Phtaich)  the  place  cf 
^  datuwd."  On  one  of  hb  vinta,  sedng  tha 
heads  of  several  iQustrious  dtixena  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  in^gnatiui  the  suppressed  groans 
of  thoaa  wtio  wen  ^esent^  he  tmiwd  to  Us  pre- 
ceptor with  tbe  questioii  **  Why  does  no  cne  kill 
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that  trnntP"  "Becatue,"  aonrered  Supedon, 
"men  few  Um  more  ttnasAj  than  ther  hate  him." 
"Why  then,"  aalgniwd  CW, "  vonld  ymi  not  let 
us  wre  a  awnd,  that  I  miriit  pat  him  to  death, 
and  mtore  mj  conntty  to  freedcnn  ?"  This  ont- 
break  induced  hit  tator  to  watch  him,  htt  he 
■bonid  attMspt  samething  deq>erate. 

He  receiTed  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  b- 
ther*!  fbrtnne,  and,  bein^  now  his  own  master, 
still  farther  omtracted  his  expendltnn,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poU- 
tical  studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratnical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  selfileniBl,  the  precepU  of  the  Porch 
fiDond  tmm  in  his  sigjit ;  wd,  nnder  the  gnidance 
of  AnUpatw  of  Tyra,  ha  purraed  with  all  the  «r 
dour  of  a  devotee  Uie  eUiteal  j^oeophy  of  the 
Stoics,  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  nnmored  by  &Tour,  but 
rejecting  the  conectiTe  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Difimng  widely  in  disposition  and  natiual  sifts 
Ihw  hk  gnat  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  lowed 
vp  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  prina^,  and 
imitated  his  andnet  His  eonstitntion  was  natu- 
rally Tigonms,  and  be  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toil  He  travelled  hBre> 
headed  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  vin- 
tet  snow.  When  his  frimds  woe  makuag  long 
journeys  m  h«wbscfc,  he  accompanied  them  on 
not  In  iUneas  and  fcver,  he  paiied  hit  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  ot  his  pfa^cal  in- 
firmities. He  was  siagnhir  in  his  dress,  prefening, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  ri^ 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic.  Up  to 
Ml  twentieth  year,  bis  inseparable  companiw  was  ^ 
Us  hal^bntber,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderatbn  and  frugality,  he  ao- 
Itnowiedged  that  be  wae  bat  a  Smioa  (a  notorious 
luodigal)  when  comnnd  with  Urto.  Thus  Cato 
becanw  a  OHfc  for  the  ayes  ol  the  thnmg.  Vidous 
Inxniy  was  ime  of  the  aying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natoral  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  lefoiming  mumeta,  and  in  re^ 
senting  the  old,  simide,  nod^eneiate  Rwnan.  It 
k  aam  to  became  a  type  of  a  natiotBl  chanwter. 

The  fint  oecwion  of  hia  appMiuce  in  piUie 
life  wM  connected  with  tba  namo  of  hii  ueeator. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  tat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altanether  or  to  change 
ittphwe.  This  propoution  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  sucmsralty  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  gncefbl  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  WM  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
nunr  of  juvenile  dedamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  audi  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
ehatacter  was  enhanced  by  eariy  dis^ipointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metdlus  Sdpio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tkma  of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
fiamer  lovei^  who  toed  a^aio,  and  w«a  a^ain  ac- 
CMted.  Stimg  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
ctuty  prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
expodng  himself  by  gtang  to  law,  and  ei^ended 


the  bit  tern  eis  of  his  wrath  gainst  Sdpio  in  sattrt- 
cal  iambicii  He  toon  aftennida  naizied  Atilia, 
the  daaf^ler  of  8anunu,bBt  wm  oUued  to  divooa 
her  br  adnlteiy  afta  ibe  had  boiiie  aim  two  dhil- 

dren. 

He  served  hia  first  campaign  as  a  v<^nnteei;B.c. 
72,  unda  the  conaol  Oellius  Poblicola,  in  the  »a~ 
vile  war  ot  Spartacus.  He  joined  the  amy  rather 
from  a  denre  to  be  near  Ca^o,  who  was  tribonns 
militnin,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  lifii. 
In  this  new  eaieer  he  had  no  opportunity  «  dit- 
tinguiihiag  himself;  but  his  observation  of  ditdp- 
line  was  perfect,  and  in  courage  be  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  o^red  him  mililaiy 
rewards,  which  he  rented  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  notiung  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckmted  pervcne  and  crott-gruned,  but  bit 
own  estimate  of  his  servicea  was  not  per^tapa  mach 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  conatitntet  a  great  geneial  he  had 
nota  qiaik. 

Abont  the  year  &  c.  67,  be  became  •  cu^date 
for  the  post  of  tribunnt  mSitnm,  and  obeyed  the 
law  1^  canvassing  without  nomendatorea.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  ctf  the  {mpraetor 
M.  Rnbriut  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  kgion,  and  he  woo  the  esteem  and 
attachment  tba  atddiety  by  the  Cnee  of  rcatoi^ 
by  sharing  all  their  labotirt,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  lus  du^.  He  treated  them  as  rat><md 
beings,  not  at  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bribe*. 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo- 
sopher Athenodwus,  tumtmed  Cordylion,  waa  at 
Pergamut,  he  obtained  a  free  l^ation,  which  ffm 
him  leave  of  absence  far  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  penoadiag  Atbenodorus  to  letum  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  wu  deemed  Iqr  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  d^,  tat  the 
Stoic  pad  refused  repeated  o&ra  of  friauibip  aad 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  mit' 
fortune,  and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  letsons  of  his 
philosophy,  Saviljtu  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Ada, 
wit  taken  iU  at  Aenu^  a  town  of  Thnee.  Cato 
was  infimnad  of  this  hy  letta,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  !n  a  small  vessel,  tet  in  atonny 
weather  from  Theasalonics ;  hot  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  doee  the  eyes  of  his  bdoved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  bis  wat  excetdve.  He  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  lean  and  erica,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  fvneraL  He 
tent  bade  to  the  porindalt  ibdr  ptofbied  gifit  af 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odonra  and  precaont 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the  cott  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  tt 
Thasian  mariue  in  the  market-place  at  Aenua. 

He  now  returned  to  Rimie  in  a  ship  which 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  broths.  At  Rome  hit 
tame  was  divided  between  the  Uaons  of  philoaophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodoius,  the  advocacy  of  bit 
fiieudt*  cauaet  in  the  fbnim,  and  the  ttudies  that 
wt»  neesasary  to  qualify  hkn  fiir  political  offioea. 
He  waa  now  of  an  age  to  oflbr  himielf  ftr  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  detennined  not  to  put  bimsdf 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  wat  master  of  the 
detailt  <rf  hit  dotiet.   He  was  abte  to  purchase  for 
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fiw  talento  s  book  which  coDteined  the  pecmuary 
Moonnta  of  tb«  qaaeitanhip  front  the  time  of  SuUs, 
utd  thii  lie  atttDtiTriy  peroMd.  Fnrther,  he 
nait  liiiBidf  WT*"'"^  with  all  the  hiwi  rekting 
to  the  jmUie  trearare.  Aimed  with  thi«  know- 
ledge, M  WH  ekctod  to  the  qnaeiMnhip.  The 
■cnbei  end  inbordirade  derka  of  the  trewory,  me- 
ciutoned  to  the  routine  of  official  boaiseia  end 
official  docnnentSi  relied  upon  Uieir  own  expe- 
rienee  and  the  ignonnce  of  erdinarj  qnaeaton, 
and  thai  were  Ma  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rolen.  Gate  broke  in  upon  this 
ofidal  moni^ly,  which  had  been  made  a  corer 
Sir  much  firaod  and  ahoae,  and,  in  qpate  of  the  re- 
netanoe  which  might  have  been  expected  from  each 
■n  intentted  awanu,  he  rented  and  exposed  their 
^fmAmmAu.  Tho  dcbu  that  wen  doe  from  the  ktat« 
te  faidinduk  he  pfmnptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
nuded |ffompt  payment  <»  the  debt!  tiuU  wen 
due  to  the  stUe.  He  took  effectcal  meaanrea  to 
prevent  the  Uuficadon  of  the  decreet  ol  the 
aoiate  and  other  pnUic  document*  which  were 
•Mnated  to  the  enatody  of  the  ^naaaten.  He 
eU^ad  the  infiomcniriwhid  iwrfndUood>mn^ 
ftoB  SoDa  oat  the  pniUie  traunn  to  reftmd 
tbor  ill-go tt«n  guna.  Hia  coUeaguea,  who  wtm  at 
fint  offended  at  hia  etrictneia,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  in^Mrtiality  and  upon  connatent 
principle,  eonght  to  avoid  hu  rej^nadt  and  began 
to  admin  hia  ecmdiict.  &j  hii  houat  and  de- 
tamunad  f^iw««t«tfatiiftw  he  replmiihwil  the  tn^ 
moft  and  qnitted  oBee  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  asplanee  of  hii  feUow-citiiena. 

It  ia  probftUe  uat  after  the  termination  of  hia 
qnaeetamhip  he  went  a  eecond  time  to  Ana,  upon 
the  invitatiim  of  king  Deiotanu,  his  hther's 
friend,  tar,  ae  Dronuum  hu  obaerred  {QmcUtMB 
Amu,  r.  p.  167),  the  naitatare  of  Plutanb,  who 
makes  the  erenta  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  qoaestonhip,  is  beset  witb  onmeroas  diffi- 
cultiea  and  anachnsimu.  In  his  trareb  in  the 
east,  lu  Defected  that  extwnal  splendour  towbieh 
QrieataJs  were  accustoned,  and  wia 
tmlad  with  slight  on  acoount  of  the  meanDeas 
of  hia  equips  and  ^pareL  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cirility  and  reqieot, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  wen  tamed,  eonsidenbly 
exalted  Gate's  digmty  and  importance  elsewhem. 
But  then  was  no  endiali^  in  Ponqny^  welcome. 
^  viator,  who  aeened  to  be  adan^  upon  his  free 
eommaod,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  die- 
miasad  without  regret 

D^otanis,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  oSraed  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  on  camestMs*  which  oAaided  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  ioUowing  day.  Upon  nadi* 
ing  pMsinm^  Cato  foimd  that  atill  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  fiom  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  th«n  himself 
to  let  Ms  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  moch  to  the 
dissatiabction  of  snne  of  his  attendants*  he  re- 
jected this  speeions  bribenr  too. 
.  Upm  Cato'e  return  to  Boue^  &  c.  68,  he  found 
Lucnllns,  who  had  mained  ime  of  hie  half4aMmi, 
Bervilia,  befbn  the  gates  s(^iciting  a  triumph  for 
his  iDCoess  against  Mithridatee.  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  sncceeded  by  the  easistaace  of  Cato  and 
the  nolnlity,  notwithstanding  the  opposttiaD  nt 
Kemmins  and  other  OMtnna  of  Fcmpqr. 
^.Cttowaa-niivlMkad  q^bjaur  w  »  smt* 
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Me  candidate  for  the  tribuneihipt  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  olBce,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  bis  country  seat  in  Locania  in  the 
company  iit  his  books  and  his  philosoi^ters.  On 
hia  way  he  met  a  long  inin  of  MggMe,  and  wm 
informed  that  it  bdongsd  to  Metdlns  Nepoe,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey's  army  to  seek  the 
tribDneship,  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  qtending  a  day  or  two  in  the  coontry,* 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
orrinl  of  Metollos  to  «  thunderbolt  blling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  airival  equally  uirprued 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  bin,  and  be  aneceeded  in  ffUniu  his  own 
electMMi,  but  not  in  onsdng  Mettflna.  Oat  of  hii 
first  acto  ^tor  hi*  deetion  waa  the  pmecntiim 
h,  Limius  Munen*  for  bribery  at  the  eonsular 
comitia;  but  Moiaena,  vbo  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  HorteiuiOB,  and  Ciaasua,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  bmoua  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  of  the  suppnsaion  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cato  st^poctad  the  cobmI 
in  proposing  that  the  conqiiraton  ahoald  snfir 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pator  pabiae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  detenuined  the  senate, 
pteviously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar's 
coatiay.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato's  part  in  tU*  traaaaetioQ  oocorioned  ampton 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  chaioed  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
{Goto  Minor,  23)  speaks  of  Cato's  q>eech  as  extant, 
and  say*  tlwt  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-houe  Esr  that  pnr^oae 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  wj^known  wntuau 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  bat  then  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  hmgnage 
Sallost't  own,  but  that  the  fiibricated  ipeeehea 
difier  eonsidentbly  in  several  pBrtienlin  from 
these  which  wen  octaaUy  delivered. 

The  cmshing  of  Catuine^  eanaj^iaey  wis  aa 
iuMMKlont  at^  but,  in  <»der  to  aGCMBplish  tha 
political  theonsa  of  Cato,  nraeh  nmained  to  be 
done.  Indneed  by  the  example  of  ldldh^  wvenl 
amUtions  men  wen  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  diaoider  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  wen  not  the  moot  fimnidable. 
The  wealth  of  Ctaaaos  and  the  chancter  sad 
positiou  of  Pompey  irere  directed  to  the  nme  end. 
Caew,  who  bs^  watched  the  con^imcy  of  Cati- 
line,  and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  peiwm  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
theii  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
leheiaefc  Poa^^y,  hia  mon  fbiuidoUe  rival, 
wished  to  obtmn  snpreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  bat  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  oouiage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seiie  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caeesr,  of  a  mon  darii^ 
vigorous,  end  comprahenaive  intellect,  was  not  n- 
stndoed  by  rimihr  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  irith  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  fiwi  the  senatorial  party, 
frmn  which  they  wen  already  estranged  by  thdr 
own  nnambiguoDs  ambitum.  Cato  wished  to  d»' 
feat  this  conbinatiDn,  but  tha  meanns  he  naarted 
to  wan  duBUT  and  injudiatona.  Hia  npoaitaon 
to  PMiapqr  was  eoiiduoted  ia  a  laaBMr  wndi  pr^ 
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noted  the  Tiewi  of  Cseiar,  trho  turnad  eveiy  con- 
binalion  of  ereota  to  the  porpoaea  of  his  own 
•gpiodiMiDent,  and  aniled  nimaalf  st  once  of  the 
i^Hence  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  CiaaaDi. 
The  atate  of  political  partiea  at  Rome  waa  now 
each,  that  neithor  energy  nor  foreugfat  eonld  long 
have  retarded  the  downfidl  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  aenate  profeoKd  to  adhere  to  th«  an- 
ient doetrinea  of  tbt  conititution,  dmgtt^;  in 
pnetiee  ts  oliguchical  {wincdplei,  but  it  ponnMed 
m  hi  zanka  no  man  of  gnat  popularity  or  com- 
manding  political  geniua.  Lnenllua  had  often  led 
hit  Iroopi  to  Ttctoiy,  and  bad  oonatdetable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  {mfened  the  quiet  eojoy- 
meot  of  &t  ftat  wealth  ho  had  acqoired  in  A^ 
tothekadenhipof  theparty^rf'thenoUM.  Had 
be  not  ladled  uiUtiaa,  jia  mi^t  ban  dven  the 
MMte  eflbctoal  ■apport  Cato  attadied  fiinidf  to 
the  aenate,  and  may  be  nmnbered  among  ila 
leaden ;  but  neither  he  nor  hi*  chief  coadjnton  in 
tite  Hune  canae,  Catolni  and  Cicero,  could  boaat  of 
that  practical  alrility  and  ready  of 
naonrcea  which  were  wanting  at  the  preaent 
oialk  He  waa  fiur  better  niited  for  contemplatian 
than  for  Mtion,  and  would  bare  been  moie  at 
home,  more  ha^OT,  and  not  hw  nteful,  in  the 
cabn  pntmiti  ^  litetatnTe  and  philoaophy,  than 
amidst  the  tormofl  of  pablie  life.  A  man  more 
piue  and  dinntereeted  oonld  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  ai  a  judex  and  hia  teatimony  aa  a  witnees 
veto  legatded  aa  almoat  dednTe.  Such  wm  the 
rererence  for  hie  chancier,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  dorii^  the  game*  of  Flora,  giren 
by  Meuiua,  the  dancug- women  were  not  required 
to  ezbilHt  their  pnfiHmaneeo  in  ttteir  aoenstomed 
Budi^;  bat  when  Cato  leaned  from  Snomui 
that  hia  pneence .  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidit  applanae.  The  cmdnct 
of  Ue  political  friends  waa  analogooa.  They  mtber 
praised  than  imitated  hit  virtues,  and  those  who 
waised  him  liked  him  beat  when  he  was  at  such  a 
flistaawi  as  not  to  impose  mtraint  upon  their  ac- 
tum Incgalaritymcnnvt><>B  ganetal, 
that  an  hooHt  nan,  in  order  to  do  good,  moat  hare 
been  master  of  remaricaUe  discretion,  whereas  the 
stiaightfbrwBrd  and  uncompraniong  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  i^peared  ill-timed,  and  was  deorted 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  lepublic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actnal  conditum  of  the  Roman  peo^ 
In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  cmpoaed  Ue  pro- 
pontion  of  Metellua  Nepos^to  recall  Vampej  torn 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catilme.  Cato  exerted  himselif  in  the 
nidat  of  a  riot  to  pramit  the  voting  the  pn^osi- 
tion,  and  ezpoaed  himself  to  eonridenMe  perwoal 
danger  whhoat  amdt  pradence  or  much  dinii^. 
In  B.  c  60,  be  f^ppoaed  the  rogation  of  the  tnbnne 
L.  Flarini  to  reward  Pompey*B  veterans  with 
allotmenU  of  huid.  Caesar,  vtien  he  was  return- 
ing frnn  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  trinm^ 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  thouh 
•baent,  to  be  s  fandidate  fm  tbe  uonanbhipk  In 
order  to  prevent  a  reeolotioiv  to  this  aSeet  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  waa  propoaed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  untO  sunset;  but  Caesar 
miouuced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  whidL  to  tbe  eyes  of  the 
itBteamen  of  that  day  ^ipeared  to  be  a  series  ol 
haJf-meauuea  and  Tacillatii«  poliqr,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  seme  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
for  Pompcy,  he,  Cato,  waa  for  tha  cannwDwadtL 


Thoiqifa  Cato  -seemed  g^temily  to  waste  his 
strength  in  ineSeetnsl  efforts,  be  atill  was  found  to 
be  a  tronUe  and  a  bindiwoa  to  the  designs  of 
CaeHT,  Pcnpey,  and  Cnsiu.  Hkj  aeoordiuRly 
got  Clodins,  during  bia  tribunate,  to  pmpoee  uat 
Ptolemy,  Ung  of  Cyprus,  shoidd,  wiwot  ev«n  a 
plansiUs  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  donuaions, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  efaarged  with  the  task  at 
rennitiiw  the  idaod  to  Roman  CBpite^  and  lu- 
storing  ua  azilea  wko  had  beea  anttoByontinm. 
CcosomtioBally  noae  ts  active  nflttBiymeasoici, 
as  well  as  boneirolentiy  anxiotw  to  pKvent  Am  un- 
'  necessary  shedding  of  bfood,  Cato  sent  a  mesaengw 
to  Ptolnny  to  Hgnify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  lifo  hy  pmaoD,  and  Cato  took  peaieeaMe  pca- 
eesden  of  Cypnu,  ud  scdd  the  royal  ticamea  at 
the  higjieat  jrice,  offending  scaae  of  bis  friend^ 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  die^  *'"g*'T"i 
AAtx  restoring  the  Bysantine  e]dka,  and  sacee«- 
fhlly  accompliahij^  a  commission  whidi,  however 
abatracledly  unjust,  he  considered  himsdf  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  letmed  to 
Rome  in  B.  c,  fi6,  displaying  to  tbe  eyes  of  the 
pecqde  the  public  wealui  una  acqdied.  lliis  veiy 
treasan  aftenmds  cvne  to  the  handa  of  Caew, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  repubUsan 
liberty.  The  peeniary  aocosnts  of  tbe  ale  W 
Hmw  aendent  w««  loat,  and  CIsdiu  PnlAer  lode 
ooeasfon  to  aeensa  Cats  cf  embetdeoMnt  Hii 
answer  was,  "  What  greater  disgmce  could  be&Q 
this  age,  than  that  Pulpier  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused?"  (Senec.  Ooianven.  v.  30.) 
Cieeio,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodins  was  not  l^timatdy  appointed  tri- 
bme^  and  that  thenfota  aU  his  offical  acto  ought 
to  be  annulled.  Tbm  prapontion  was  o^iosed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  vwd  bis  lenalim 
to  Cyprus.  This  afbir  produced  a  nadtsd  odd- 
ness  between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Marcta,  the  dau^ter  of  Philippus,  and  bad  three 
children  lus  second  wif^  Abont  tbe  yew  a  & 
£6  faappened  that  stnmge  trsninfriep  by  which  he 
ceded  Matcia  to  hii  fiiend  Q.  Hortrauoa,  with  tbe 
cmnent  of  her  bther.  At  the  death  of  Hortennos 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  sgain.  Ueineccias 
{Antiq.  Am.  lib.  i.  qipend.  c.  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Pltttsrch  (CUo  JUm.  26),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  oommoa  btUe^  fasd  bis  wife, 
bat  that  ihe  was  divorced  from  hiin  by  tite 
mouy  of  sale,  and  mairied  to  Hortensius.  Hei- 
neoam  quotes  the  case  as  an  mstance  of  a  maniage 
GWtmctcd  by  eosodib  and  dissolved  by  lumaaayuh'is 
in  acootdanoe  with  the  maxim  **anmqw)dqae 
BododtsstdTitnrquooolligatumest"  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  the 
death  of  Hortenuus,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
letuined  to  her  former  fdation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  appose  the  triumvirs.  In 
&  c  £5  he  actively  asristed  L.  Doeaithia  Abeno- 
barbns  in  canvueing  for  the  eoosnlship  against 
Pompey  and  Crsssos,  who  w«  elected-  In  the 
eleetmi  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  ea- 
oqnd  with  life.  With  no  bettn  snocess  was  be 
hims^  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  the  same 
year  in  c^^waition  to  Vatmins.  He  would  not 
sabmit  to  em^y  the  bribery  whidt  was  necBsaaiy 
to  obtain  a  ■MoriM'.  Ag^  in  an  uwnoeeaifU 
omoaitien  to  ue  Tnbcam  law  egnfemnc  extm- 
oMiDaiypoim  1^      triunii^  «»aadfcn 
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snpged  ia  pofrnkr  tamnlu  and  panonil  conflict. 
At  length,  B.  c.  54,  he  wu  imda  pnetor,  and  this 
WW  th«  hishwt  oflke  to  whkh  he  attuned.  Hii 
onrtiaM  dnfaiig  hu  netmhip  to  pnt  down  the 
■ottriwM  bribacy  of  the  wmihr  ooMitfa  dMgmlod 
both  Ao  hnrcn  ntd  dw  idkn  of  TCtafc 
be  wuattadted  br«  hooting  md  pdting  moh^  ^to 
pot  hb  ottoKUBU  to  flightt  hat  ho  peniMod  ia 
■mnntiag  the  tribnnal,  end  icoeeded  in  appcMUtg 
the  liolrace     the  pcmtlwe. 

After  the  death  of  Chhw.  when  the  Moate  hid 
to  nko  Atim  batwaeB  Pm^  md  Cmmt,  it 
bMobUt  widMd  to  phee  Itedf  odor  the  pfoteo- 
titn  of  the  fitnner.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompej  wu  onz- 
iooi  to  obtnb  the  dietotenhtp ;  bnt  oa  the  noblea 
hod  not  gWen  him  their  foil  ceaBdnuo,  and  yet 
■tthe  nme  tinM  wen  anxiooi  to  giatifj  him,  Bi- 
bnhu  propooed  that  he  ihonld  be  created  nde  eoo- 
tal,  nd  in  thia  pn^neition  was  luppwtad  by  Cato. 
In  tiko  MIowing  jtu,  Cato  hinuel^  miittutiiig 
PanqMj,  wu  a  candidate  for  the  conanbhip  ;  hot 
he  wotUd  not  bribe,  and  hia  competitor!,  S.  Solpi- 
dna  and  M.  Cbadiaa  MaiwillBa,  who  had  the  imp- 
port  of  Gaenr  and  Poa^,  ware  aleeted.  On  the 
of  Ub  defart,  amnaed  Umiilf  with  jiKj' 
inf  atfaaU,  and  lenooaoed  te  afar  allawiiatiaa 
after  an  office  which  the  petpl*  had  M  thon^ 

On  the  aDrnmeneement  of  the  anl  war,  b.  a  49, 
Cato  aqpoftod  Aoae  iUegid  prooaadinga  [Cabbu, 
fk£fiO]  mai^  gBfa  asow  cakmr  of  lUt  to  the  hoa- 
tila  pwpaiBtieaa  of  Caeaar.  On  the  mnwdi  of 
OaoMF  to  the  oty,  Cato  took  ffight  with  the  «on- 
aak  to  Canpaaia,  and  yielded  hinuelf  np  to  un- 
availing griet  From  that  day  forth  ha  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow ;  he  nerer  after  wne  a  garland,  bnt 
aeeing  that  Boniui  Uood  moat  be  ahed,  whidterer 
pom'  night  pctn^  he  deleimiiwd  to  moam  nntU 
nil  death  the  nnhappy  lot  of  Ua  cauOry.  It  ww 
B  time  for  deanve  and  atrong  meaaona.  Cbeaar 
WW  not  now  to  be  foaght  by  lawi  or  raat&tiona, 
and  the  time  for  oagotiatioo  wu  put  Cato  xo- 
eonuiMnded  a  temporiiing  pol&cj.  Tlioogfata  of 
patriotic  {riiilanthnipy  wife  nppenaoat  in  hia  Bund. 
Jle  made  Puopoy  noniae  to  pilhge  aa  Rman 
•own,  and,  except  m  bBtth^  to  pot  to  death  no 
Bomon  dtiaon. 

Tho  oenate  entnuted  Cato^  aa  nonaetor,  with 
tlw  dafcnoa  of  Sicily;  but,  on  tho  umding  of  Curio 
wi&  thiao  of  OMaar^  le^ou*  Cato,  thinking  re- 
■atanes  nadeaa,  inatead  of  defending  the  idand, 
took  fli^t,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyi^ 
lachinm.  Little  confidence  wu  placed  in  hia  mili- 
tary akill,  or  in  the  couree  that  he  would  purme  if 
hit  party  noceeded ;  for,  though  it  wu  now  hia 
•tgect  to  emah  the  rebaUion  of  Caeaar,  it  wm 
w  that  hb  effivta  Blight  aoon  bo  dietctad  to 
liout  the  powv  of  Pompey.  Afttt  Pompey^  -lio- 
tMy  at  Dymchium,  Cato  wu  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  wu  thu  uTCd  frnn  being  pnaent 
at  the  diuatioaa  battb  of  Phaiulia.  (ii.  c.  48.) 
After  dua  battle,  he  set  Nil  for  Corcyra  with  the 
tnopo  and  tho  fleet  left  in  hb  dtuge;  but  he 
awed  to laaigB hb aoBimand  toGmm,  idio  wao 
BOW  anaDoa  1^  a  lacandlittini  with  Caeaar. 
Cheen\  a  man  eqnally  incompetent  to 
^dined  tike  ofSa.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Afiiea, 
when  he  hi^ed  to  find  Pompey ;  bat  on  hu  route 
ha  lacoiTed  iatalligenoe  from  Cornelia  of  P«n- 
pOT^  BMaariBatHin.  After  a  circttitona  Toyaga  be 
<lMelaAxlandiB|b  and  waa  adauuad  by  the  uhft-  { 


bitanu  of  Cyiona,  who  had  reAuad  to  vftm  thair 
gatu  to  Ldnenua. 

In  tho  qiring  of  the  year  B>  o.  47  Cato  maichad 
hu  ttoopo  aODW  dm  dawft,  for  aix  days  amortiBg 
hunger  aad  diinti  and  oray  privaaon,  with  i»- 
markaUe  factitade,  ia  aider  to  fom  a  JnootMB 
with  Scnio  Motalhu,  Attiw  Varna,  and  the  Nn- 
nidiaa  Jua.  Hen  aroae  a  qneation  of  military 
pfooedcDoeb  The  arm^  wished  to  bo  led  by  Cato; 
bnt,  u  a  atrict  <liicip)inarian,  be  thoof  ht  it  neceo- 
Mry  to  yidd  to  tho  oooaular  ScipM.  Moat  pcoba- 
blT  ho  WW  ghd  to  rid  hhaaoir  of  a  poaitfon  ia 
which  imaiaiHato  aetWB  amaicd  ioantafalo,  and 
folt  himadf  oppraiaad  by  the  wei^t  at  a  leapooai- 
bility  to  whioi  hu  ihonlden  wore  unequaL  Hen 
the  mildneaa  of  hu  di^Kioition  wu  again  nunrtfat. 
He  roeiated  the  oonaael  of  Sduo  to  put  Utiea  to 
the  sword,  and,  thon^  now  nothing  could  be  hc^ied 
bat  a  pnttiii^«ff  ti  tho  eril  day,  wisely  adnaed 
him  not  to  nak  a  deciaiTe  en^igement ;  hot  Sdpio 
dsregarded  hb  advice,  and  wu  nttuiy  routed  at 
Th^aoa.  (April  6th,  a.  c.  46.)  AU  Africa  now, 
with  the  oao^lioa  of  Utica,  aatMtlod  to  tho  vio- 
toriooa  Caaur.  Cato  wanted  to  iaqin  the  B»- 
mana  in  UticB  with  eaaiaga  to  alaad  a  ai^  i  bat 
thn  quailed  at  the  MMwach  of  Caesar,  ud  wen 
in^nod  to  aahnit.  PlntardL  nbtea  la  detaU  Aa 
areata  which  aow  oeeorted  at  Utica,  and  hu  aap' 
tatiTo  ezhiluta  a  bmentaUe  pidon  of  a  good  man 
atanding  at  hay  with  foctoiia.  Carelen  far  hb 
own  aa&ty,  or  nthar  dmannitiad  not  to  Ufa  nadar 
the  sbmy  of  Caeaar^  de^oliflB,  Cato  y«t  waa 
anxious  to  proride  far  the  aafoty  of  hb  fnendi^ 
adnsed  them  to  floe,  aeeompaoied  then  to  tho  port, 
beaoo^t  them  to  nake  tanu  with  the  conqnenr, 
eompoeed  the  speech  in  which  Ii.  Caeaar  interceded 
for  them,  bat  would  not  allow  hb  own  name  to 
qpear.  Bewildered  and  appraaead,  drfna  into  a 
comer  whoo  hb  imaidntiMi  coald  aot  tank,  and 
ftom  whidi  be  had  not  atrangth  to  break  forth,  be 
de^y  folt  that  the  «dy  way  to  preaerfe  hu  hi^ 
pentmal  ehaiacter  and  imhMJtng  monl  digni^, 
and  to  leave  to  poatority  a  bf^  Roman  name,  wu 
— to  die.  For  the  particdan  <tf  hia  death,  whidi 
oar  limito  pnToat  va  fton  (pring,  we  mut  r^ 
oar  nadcn  to  tin  gnphb  aoeount  of  Plutarch. 
After  ipendinff  the  greater  port  of  the  night  in 
penuing  Fbte  •  Phaedo  sevenl  times,  he  stabbed 
nimaelf  below  the  breast,  and  in  foiling  overtartied 
an  ahaeu.  Hb  ftiendi^  hearing  the  otnaa,  na  up, 
found  Un  hathad  in  Uood,  and,  whib  ha  wu 
fointiag,  diaaaad  hu  wound.  When  howerar  ho 
rocovand  fading,  he  tore  open  the  bnadagea,  Irt 
out  hb  entnils,  utd  ex[aied,  &  &  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  wu  deep  grbf  in  Utica  on  aoooimt  of  hb 
death.  Tba  inhAitmrta  buried  haa  « tha  eoast, 
and  cebbralad  hb  fintial  with  mneh  poa^i  A 
statae,  with  awocd  ia  haad,  waa  meted  to  hb 
manny  on  the  spot,  and  waa  atiU  otaading  whea 
Pkttardi  wrotei 

Caeau  bod  hutened  hu  mardi  in  order  to  catch 
Cato;  but  airiTing  too  late,  he  eichimed,  ^Oato^ 
I  gradge  thae  thy  death,  since  than  hast  gndged 
mo  tho  gbiy  of  sparii^  thy  life." 

The  «mly  exiating  compoaition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  apeecb  in  Sotlost)  u  a  lettra  written  in 
B.  c.  50.  It  u  a  dvil  refoial  in  ouwn  to  an  ela- 
botate  letter  <tf  Cioero,  reqnestiiig  that  Cato  would 
ase  hb  infownoe  to  pcocon  bhn  a  triumph.  (Cie. 
adAaa.xT.4— «.) 
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Calo  won  beeuM  tho  ubjwt  of  iMognpfaj  and 
puMgyric.  SbutlT  hio  dMtli  mppmni  Ci- 
onV  "Cito,"  w&kk  fmakaA  Cmmt"*  '^Anti- 
orto." alio gJlad  " Antiaito— uitcMutodof 
two  booka ;  but  tho  amyatioai  of  Caaaar  appear 
to  kava  bean  wholljr  aoibonded,  and  wen  not  b»- 
lierad  by  hi*  amtampotarieo.  Worka  like  Cketo'a 
Cato  wen  pobbibed  by  Fabina  GallH,  and  M. 
Bntaa.  In  Lncaa  the  dMuactar  U  Cato  i*  a  per- 
BBBifiMtioa  «f  godUka  virtoik  I>  aodNn  tinea, 
tin  daBfaig  annto  of  Cato^  life  ban  beoD  often 
dnmatiiei  Of  the  Fren^  pbiyi  on  this  labject 
that  of  Deadiampa  (171£)  ia  the  beet;  and  few 
dianaa  hare  gained  man  oelafanty  than  the  Cato 
of  Addiaon.  (Plat.  Cato  Mimor;  SalL  CatiL  54 ; 
Tadt  Hkt,  rr.  8 ;  Cic  ad  AH,  L  10,  n.  9 ;  Senec 
^  M ;  VaL  Uaz.  TL  3. 1 S I  Lwaa,  L 128,  iL  380 ; 
Hor.  arm,  i.  11 85,  &  1,34;  Vug.  Am.  n.  841, 
Tiii  670 ;  Jar.  zi.  ftU ;  DmmaDn*B  Omek  Bomt, 
r.  p.  158.) 

10,  11.  PoBcuB.  [Poacu.] 

12.  M.  PfHuavB  Cato,  a  eon  of  Cato  of  Uti«a 
[No.  9]  hj  Atilta.  He  accwnpanied  hia  fitther 
moa  hia  ffigfat  fitau  Italy,  and  wat  with  him  at 
Utiea  on  the  night  of  hia  death.  Caaaar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  poaaeM  hia  &ther'i 
perty.  [BeU.  Afr.  89.)  After  Caear*B  death,  he 
attadiad  hinuolf  to  M.  Bnrtaa,  hia  aiater'a  hufaaod, 
ad  ioDowed  him  from  MiwAnnia  to  Ada.  He 
waa  ■  man  of  waim  and  aaunal  lanpofamant, 
micb  addicted  to  illicit  ^dhmtry.  Hii  loi^  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  Tint  to  Maiphadatee,  who 
had  a  reiy  beaatiful  wifa  named  Piydi^  gare 
ooeaaion  to  the  jeat  that  the  yonng  Cato  and  hit 
hoet  had  bat  ooa  aonl  (Payoa)  between  them. 
(Pint.  Cbfo  Jfmor,  71)  At  tha  battla  ef  Philippi 
(B.a48)  ha  babavad  tamly.  and  aoU  hia  IUb 

1^  PoBciua  Cato,  ton  of  Cato  of  Utiea  [Na 
9]  by  Haida,  and  therelbro  half-bnther  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commaBoement  of  the  ciril  war,  ha  waa  eent 
bj  hia  fetlmr  to  HimatiM  Bafna  at  Brattinm. 
(Pkt.  Chte  Mm.  52.) 

14.  POBCU.  [PoitCIA.3 

15.  AaonardangfaterofCalO(rf'Utica[N«.9], 
and  a  dater  or  bntber  of  Noa.  IS  and  14,  aa  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utiea  had  thna  diiUnn  by 
Ifafda.  (Locan,  ii  3S1.) 

16.  CL  Pouaua  Cato,  of  raoartMn  pedigna, 
peAe|»  deecendod  frnn  Na  8.  Ha  ^peaia  in 
the  early  part  of  bii  life  aa  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  b.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accnae  A.  Oabt- 
nnu  of  ambitoa,  hot  the  uaatora  gava  him  no 
opportunity  of  prefamng  the  aeenaitMn  againet 
Pompey't  &Tonnta.  Tlui  ao  nzed  him,  tlut  he 
called  Fonqwy  ^rwntam  t^MArfomis  and  his  bold- 
oeaa  neariy  coat  him  hia  lifct  (Cic  ai  Qa.  Ft.  x. 
3.  fi  9.)  In  B.  c.  56,  ha  waa  tribono  of  the  pleba, 
and  preranted  the  Romans  frran  naittirig  Pt^emy 
AnMea  with  tnxwa,  by  getting  cotain  priaata  to 
nad  to  tha  pao^  aaaw  Sil^lina  vonea  which 
thnataned  Rome  with  danger  If  radt  aid  wen 
mntoaUngnf  EnpL  (KonCkas.  zzziz.  15.) 
Ha  took  the  dda  of  Clodins,  and  Milo  in  remige 
laiaed  a  langh  agdnat  him  in  the  Mowing  man- 
ner : — Cato  tued  to  go  aboat  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiatoCB,  whom  ho  waa  too  poor  to  aai^ort. 
Mibi,  leaning  AJa,  amphjyed  a  atianger  to  boy 
then  of  him,  and  than  got  BariUna  the  tribana  to 
naka  a  pnHifl  amonnomant,  **  aa  femilim  CU^ 


nianam  Tenditanm."  (Gc  orf  Qa.  F>.  n.  6.) 
Aftarwarda  he  made  hinuelf  nacAd  to  the  trianTiii 
by  detajing  tiia  eomilia  in  etder  to  pranato  tkn 
ewctiaB  Poiney  and  Ciaaaaa,  lAn  they  ame 
randidatea  far  the  cooaaUup  in  a.  c.  55.  In  hia 
maaaaTre  on  thia  ocoHkn  he  waa  aadatod  fay^ 
Nonius  Snbnas,  one  of  his  ctdleagnes  in  the  tri- 
bonateu  (Dion  Cass,  xzzrii.  37,  28.)  In  tha 
fonowing  year  ha  and  Snbnaa  wan  awaeud  cf 
Tiohtttng  Uie  Lex  Jnnia  at  Lidwa  and  tha  Las 
Fofia,  vj  pnmosing  laws  irithoat  daa  Mtiea  md 
OB  impnper  daya.  (Aican.  w  GGel 
Cato  was  drftndsd  by  C.  lidains  CUras  and  M. 
Scannis,  and  ebtainei  as  aafuttal,  wfaidi,  how- 
ereiv  waa  chiedy  owing  to  tha  intanat  of  Poapc^' 
(Cic  ad  Att.  It.  5,  «.)  [J.  T.  0.} 

Onthaedna  of  tha  Ponin  gn%  va  find  talf 
the  names  of  C  Cato  and  IL  Cato.  Who  dw 
former  waa,  is  qaito  moertain ;  tha  latter  is  U. 
Cato  of  Utiea.    In  the  two  coids  the  ob- 

TCcnafthe  fmaer  rnpreaatiti  the  hewl  af  FaUaa^ 


the  tvferta  Victory  in  a  bigs ;  die  obnna  of  tho 
lattCT  a  female  head,  tha  nrene  Victory  dtting. 


CATO,  VALE'RIUS,  a  diatiivuidied  gnniM- 
rian  and  poet,  who  floariahed  at  Roina  daring  tha 
laat  yean  of  the  repnUib  Some  pataana  aaswTnd. 
dnt  ha  waa  OaaliA  artwrtiaa.  tha  ftaadMn  af 
aeatlainBBaanB)  bathahinad(innlittiawOTk 
entitled  Imdigmatio,  maintained,  that  be  waa  pnm 
from  all  aernle  atain,  that  ha  bad  loat  hia  fethor 
while  Btill  under  ag«,  and  had  been  atripped  of  hia 
patrimony  during  the  tronUea  which  attotded  the 
oaarpation  of  SoUa.  Harin^  stndied  under  I^ila- 
eomas  with  Lndlina  far  a  text-book,  be  aftacwarda 
aeied  as  ptecaptn  to  many  pecsona  of  hi(|h  atatisa, 
and  waa  oonddemd  paiticnlazly  ancetaaful  in  tnin- 
ing  sodi  as  had  a  tain  far  poetry.  In  this  nwrnntr 
he  aoems  to  hsTo  aaanmlatad  eonsidaiable  wcaldi; 
far  we  find  that  at  one  period  be  was  the  pesaeasBr 
of  a  magniSeent  abode  at  Tnscnlam  *,  bat,  baring 
Men  into  difflcnlties,  he  was  obliged  to  yidd  np 
this  rilla  to  his  creditors,  and  reund  to  a  poor 
hovel,  when  tlte  nmaindn  of  hia  life,  which  waa 
pfdonged  to  extreme  old  was  passed  in  the 
greateat  pennn.  in  addition  to  wiana  wwka 
opoD  gi— Mlnal  aabjaet^  ha  was  the  anihar  af 
pavna  aba,  of  whicb  tha  /^dte  and  tha  ZHma 
wan  the  moat  aaMoatod.  Thie  fexoe  thos  aoqsind 
by  him  as  aa  author  and  a  teadwa  ia  imaaii  mti 
ratod  in  the  fallowing  eosoplincntaiy  distich,  pnbn- 
Uy  from  the  pen  of  aome  admiring  caolsmpoaiiy : 
**  Cato  Onmmaticas,  Latina  Sban, 
Qd  aohu  legit,  aa  feib  neataa."- 

Snetomaa  (A  /Onfr-.  Onaai.  ft— 0),  to  ^hb  a>- 
dadvafy  wa  an  indAtad  in  dl  rhin  [■iTa  alaii 
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hM  yimti  ni,  in  addition  to  Um  iborc  linea,  ikort 
tntiBomn  fioB  TieidB  tad  CSanato  the  menu  of  tka 
Itjim  ntd  the  Diana,  togather  with  two  epigranu  hj 
Fwiua  ffibacolw  [^bacdids],  which  contmat,  in 
DO  Jtrj  ftding  tenaa,  the  ^radonr  of  Cato  in  the 
fUl  luk  of  hi!  fimo  ana  pnapni^"^  onieom 

tarn** — with  his  uibaeqneat  diatraa  and  pomty. 
Firaai  the  dmautaiMe  alteady  noticed,  that  Cato 
dented  nmdi  atlamion  in  hii  cailier  ran  to  the 
fnia^Aum  of  LmUih,  he  it  pnbaUr  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooeviam  to  the  tenth  tatize  of  Ho- 
noa  (lib.  i),  and  nay  be  the  lama  with  the  Cato 
addiaawd  by  Catnlhu  (In.),  and  with  tho  Cato 
daaaed  by  Ovid  (TVut  iL  435)  t^oag  with  Tiada. 
Menniaa,  Cianat  Anatt,  and  CarnifiriM. 

In  aU  the  ooOeatiana  of  tha  ■ioor  XAtia  poata 
win  be  fbud  18S  heniatai  wriia,  miiAt  enr 
dnce  the  time  of  Jooe^  Sealigd;  hare  heaa  knows 
nnder  the  title  **  Valerii  Catonia  Ditae."  We  ga- 
ther front  the  context,  that  tha  laada  of  the  a«- 
tbor  had  been  eonfiacated  dnring  ciril  strife,  and 
aaai^ned  to  Teteiu  aoldiara  aa  a  mwaid  for  their 
i«neea.  KUad  wiA  wnrtk  and  iBdignatiwi  on 
Mcoant  of  this  end  ii^}aat)ea  and  oppeaaioot  ||w 
rightful  owner  solemnly  darotM  to  destmotian  the 
fidds  ha  had  loved  ao  weL  Then  in  gentler  mood 
ha  dwelia  i^Mm  the  beonty  (tf  the  aoenea  he  waa 
about  to  qnit  for  ercr;  seaRely  tearing  himaelf 
amy  fran  as  eaunenoe  whence  he  waa  gating  on 
bis  flocks,  he  htda  •  laat  biewdl  to  them  and  his 
adored  LydiB,  to  wham  he  tows  elenal  constancy. 
8u^  is  the  argnment  as  &r  M  the  end  of  the  lOU 
line.  In  the  portion  which  foUowa,  tha  bard  dwells 
with  anvT  on  the  felicity  of  tho  mial  ra treats 
taantad  by  his  beauufal  mistress,  and  cranpliina 
of  Ua  fdntlaaa  destiny,  which  had  scfatated  him 
fhn  the  object  of  bis  punon.  It  mmt  also  be 
ebaerred,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  inracft- 
tion  of  SMBe  parson,  plane,  or  thing,  de^ginatad  by 
the  ^peUation  of  .SottorM— Battare  cycoeaa 
npelMBns  camine  Toees" — and  that  this  word  oe* 
flunagaiiiaiidagiria,  aa  &r  aa  liM87«  fcndng  » 
aertof  bnrdan  to  tbaaoii^  Thaaa  fttara  being 
premised,  it  lenaina  fiir  ns  to  inTOstigate,  1.  The 
oonnexion  and  ananliaient  of  the  di&rent  parts 
of  the  '^IKiae."  2.  The  real  anthor.  8.  What 
we  are  to  nnderstand  by  Batlaras. 

1.  To  aO  who  lead  the  lines  in  qnestion  with 
cnra  it  will  at  onee  beoome  erident,  that  th^  b 
nali^  oonatitiite  two  ^eeea,  and  not  oml  Tha 
first,  ocotaintiig  tho  imprecations,  and  addieaaed  to 
fiattanu,  eonutdea  with  L  108,  and  it  cempletely 
distinct  in  sobject,  tooo,  quit,  and  phnaedogy, 
faa  Ike  aecDBdi  which  oqght  alwsp  to  be  printed 
aa  a  aapaiate  itnin.  Tli^  opiniim  waa  fint  ad- 
Tiaced  by  F.  Jacofaa  (M&OsA  der  oOoii  LOentwr 
anrf  Xmrf,  r.  ix.  a.  58,  Qottiiw.  1792),  and  haa  bean 
fslly  adopted  by  Pntach,  the  moat  recent  editor.  The 
eoofnaiao  pntiaUy  aroaa  fnm  the  pnctioe  conuDon  I 
anwmg  the  ancient  scribea  of  copying  two  9t  man 
oompontionB  of  the  same  anthor  c(i«tinBouly,  with- 
•Bt  mtenoung  any  ^nee  or  mati  to  pant  out  that 
tb^  had  paaaed  from  one  to  aaotker.  The  ensr, 
•nee  mtndaoed,  waa  in  thia  caaa  perpetaatad,  fkon 
the  dicamstsace,  that  both '  poems  speak  ol  the 
dtarms  of  certain  nml  seanee,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Iiydia,  althongh  in  the  one  theae  ot>jeets  an 
iwgaried  with  fcalingi  wy  difiennt  ban  tboae 
aspnaaad  in  tke  nthor 
&  laaUHSSL  tlMMliMBmfiHHidnHivlha 


minor  poems  attributed  to  Vit^  and  in  sereral 
an  ^Mifieally  ascribed  to  him.  Af  oreorer,  in  the 
cataleguea  of  Virgil's  woAs  drawn  op  by  Donatos 
and  by  Serrins,  '^Diiae"  an  incloded.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  howenr,  conaidering  that  in  language  sod 
msineatioB  the  Dime  bon  no  reaemblatice  what- 
erer  to  the  acknowledged  empoaitiona  of  Virgil, 
and  that  tha  aentimenta  eziuroased  wen  complebuy 
at  TariaiKa  with  tba  gentla  and  snhmiasiTtr  q^irit 
■wiSA  y'ttffl  dialqrod  mdar  like  ciinnutanee% 
waa  eooTineed  tint  ha  eonld  not  be  the  anthort 
but,  locoUecdng,  on  the  irthcr  hand,  that  the  ini^ 
dents  described  and  the  name  of  Ljrdia  cone^ond* 
ed  in  acane  degree  with  the  details  trananutted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valnrins  Cato,  detemioed,  that 
they  matt  be  fran  the  poi  of  that  grammarian  i 
and  almost  all  anhaaqnant  aditoia  have  aoqniaaeed 
in  the  dedsiMi.  It  ia  mwifaat,  bowont^  that  tha 
ctmdunon  has  been  my  nahly  adopted.  Orast- 
ing  that  we  an  entitled  to  ne^ect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  thia  caae  ia  parhapa  not  rary 
important,  and  to  remore  tkeee  piocea  from  the 
worica  of  Vitgil,  still  the  angBmenta  on  which  thay 
have  been  ao  ocnfidantly  tnoafined  to  Cklo  an 
aingnkriy  weak.  We  can  bdld  BOthbu  apoB  dia 
fictitioos  name  of  Ly^ ;  and  eren  if  we  grant 
that  the  eaute  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  tho  Totwana  of  Snlla,  althongh  of  this  we 
hoTo  not  the  sli^tsat  erideooe,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  othen  tofiend  (uidet  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  than  anything  in  the  context  by  which  wo 
can  fix  the  epodi  of  um  fbi&iton  in  question.  All 
the  eircamstances  an  jMt  as  applicable  to  tho  timea 
of  Octavianua  aa  to  those  of  SoUa. 

8.  The  diaooidaBt  ophkna  which  iten  bean  en* 
tartained  with  npri  to  Battanw  an  ipoken  ti 
undn  Battuuh 

Tha  IXiae  wen  fint  printed  at  the  end  of  tha 
•ditio  princ^  of  Viigil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pannarta  in  1M9,  and  an  always  included 
among  the  aariy  iro^esrions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appemi  in  an  indepondant  Cam  at  Lqrdea  (ISmoh 
1682),  QBder  the  invaaliln  flf  CbrfatMiMB  AnoU. 
who  adopted  the  eonaeled  text  of  Sarager.  Sinaa 
that  pwied,  tk^  have  been  edited  by  EichatSdt 
(Jeoa,  410. 1836X  aad  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  r^nnted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  183S. 
They  an  to  be  found  also  in  the  **Anthidagia*'  of 
Bomaan  {ni.  iLp,  847X  and  in  the  "Poetae 
tiniMinma"  of  Wenateff  (nL  iii.  p.  Ac.), 
who  prefixed  a  xery  learned  diaaertation  on  raiious 
topics  connected  with  the  woric  An  eatay 
Naka,  who  had  pnjiaied  a  aaw  edition  of  V wrins 
Cato  for  the  pieaa,  ^ipeand  in  fte  "Rheinttdtaa 
Mnaeom"  for  1828.  [W.  R.1 

CATO,  VETTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  oratnrion  in  ana  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  whidi  rerolted  w  die  aeces 
non  of  Tiberius,  a.  n.  14.  When  the  insumctitm 
was  quelled  by  I>r^ani^  Catonina  and  some  othen 
wm  sent  to  ^Hbarina  to  ana  for  pardni.  (I^ 
An*.  I  29;  Dbn  Cats.  Iz.  IB.)  [L,  S.] 

CATTUHS'RUS,  a  cUrf  of  die  German  triU 
of  tho  Gatti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Itdins,  tha 
Chemacaa  ehie^  waa  descended.  (Tac  Jaa,  xi  16.) 
Ha  it  probably  the  tame  aa  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(riL  p.  292)  calls  Ucramaau  [L.  S.] 

CATUAU>A,  »  noble  yoatk  of  the  OmaB 
tribe  of  Aa  Gotonaa.  Dnading  th»  wknee  of 
Ifanbedn^ka  look  to  fli^  I  bat  when  tka  poww 
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of  Hmbodnu  wu  in  its  decline,  Oatualda  neolved 
npon  t^dng  Tengeanoe.  He  Miembled  n  luge 
font,  and  innded  the  onmtry  of  the  Miroomaimi. 
Marobodtttti  fled  taou  tba  Dsnnbe,  and  solicited 
the  pntaetiim  of  the  tmpenv  Tibmu.  Bat  C*- 
tnilu  h  hia  tarn  wm  conqnand  aoon  after  bj  the 
Henaandoii  under  the  command  of  Vibilias.  He 
WSJ  made  jniaoDar,  and  sent  to  Fonuu  Joliun  in 
Oallia  Naibonenns.  (Tac  Amm.  iL  62, 63.)  [L.  &] 

CATUONA'TUS,  the  Imdec  <tf  the  Allobroges 
in  their  lerolt  aninst  the  Romaai  in  B.  c.  61,  de- 
fnted  Ifanlioa  Lentinu,  the  legale  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinos,  the  praetor  of  the  prorince,  and  would  hare 
destroyed  iii*  whole  amy  but  for  a  Tioknt  tempest 
which  aroa&  Afterwards  Catn^natns  and  his  army 
were  tanaanded  by  C.  Pw^tum*  near  Soloninm, 
1^  made  liam  all  priiOMM  widi  tba  azcaption  of 
Cttt^utu  Uaadl  (Dion  Cass.  zxniL  47,  46 : 
comp.  LiT.  Riit.  lOS ;  Cie.  de  Prov.  Oom.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RIUS,  whose  pne&omen 
is  altoffether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  sereial, 
with  Apoteiiu  {Apalag,y,  dengnate  him  as  CUu;, 
and  a  few  of  the  beat  with  Pliay  {H.  N.  xjxm. 
61  aa  (^bOmt  waa  a  natna  «(  Varona  w  tee  inmia- 
dmta  Tididty,  aa  va  kan  frani  tha  teatimany  of 
many  andsnt  writers  (e,jk  Or.  Awfu  iii  15.  17; 
Plin.  L  o. ;  Martial,  i  62,  x.  103,  m  193;  Adkhi. 
Dnp.  SutX  Acoording  to  Htarmymos  in  the 
Eosebian  ChmHuele,  he  was  bom  in  the  consolship 
of  CiBDa  and  Octavivs,  a.  c.  87,  and  died  in  hia 
AirtiMh  year,  B.  &  57.  The  seoood  data  is  an- 
doobladlycmMWOBST  ftr  ve  have  positive  eridawa 
from  lus  own  woriu  that  he  stuTired  not  only  the 
aeeond  eotinUup  of  Fompey,  b.  c  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britun,  but  that  he  was 
aUve  in  theeonsoltliipof  Vatinitia,  B.a47.  (Cbm, 
UL  and  ezm.)  We  hare  no  reaaoa,  howercr,  to 
coDclnde  that  the  alloaion  to  Mammnna,  wmtrined 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  {ad  AtL  ziiL  S2)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refEn  to  the  lampoon  of  Catnlhis;  wa  can 
attach  DO  weight  to  the  aigonwnt,  deduced 
JoswhSoaligar  fioB  an  epigram  of  Hartial(iT.  14), 
dial  ae  waa  in  btefaiy  aenaipondanea  irith  Vitg^ 
after  the  npotation  o£  the  latter  waa  fliOy  estab- 
lished ;  and  stin  leas  can  we  adinit  that  there  it 
Uie  slightcrt  gnond  for  the  assertion,  that  tha 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secnkr  games 
celebrated  by  Angustus  in  a  c  17.  He  Mcgr  hare 
ondired  the  connlahip  of  Vatinin^  bat  oar  certain 
knowfadge  doea  not  extend  bmod  tiiat  period. 

Valerivs,  the  btber  of  GalallnB,  waa  a^etson  of 
aome  eonsiderstion,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet  JtU. 
78),  and  hia  son  most  have  posseseed  at  least  a 
modemte  indepoidenoe,  unee  in  sdditira  to  his 
paternal  feudnice  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Krmio,  he  was  tha  prapietw  of  a  'villa  in  the 
vieinity  of  Tflmr,  and  pcmtned  a  voyage  fiomthe 
Pantos  in  his  own  jnchL  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  obeerro  that  he  took  np  hia  abode  at 
Rune  and  entered  on  hi*  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  ■wty  nring  of  youth  (IxniL  15),  that  he 
lBin(^  wUhuieg^eot  society  snd  indulged  bed; 
in  the  nMMt  expendn  pleasnres  (ciii.)  of  the  nietro- 
rn^a,  we  need  feel  no  tai|iriie  that  he  should  have 
be«nne  involved  in  pecoiuanr  diffii»ltiei,  nor  doubt 
die  sincerity  of  his  frequent  hnmonnu  hmentatiDns 
over  the  empty  parses  of  himadf  and  his  aaaoctatM. 
These  cmbainMnMnts  may  have  indoead  Um  to 
■aka  an  attaaqit  to  bettw  his  fbrtanes,  aotocding 
to  the  appnvod  Muon  of  tha  tina%  pcoceedbB 


to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  pmetor  Mwnmina, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  campbuDts  which  he 
pours  forth  against  die  exelunve  cupidity  of  his 
chie^  that  the  specnbdon  was  attended  with  littia 
■Qceess. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad— «  leoa 
which  he  repeatedly  dqilorea  with  every  mark  nt 
heartMt  gri^  uoie  eqwcially  in  the  afiectii^ 
elegy  to  Hcotalns — is  geaeially  siqiposed  to  hava 
h^ipcasd  during  this  eipeditim.  Bat  any  eri- 
denoe  we  poasese  leads  to  a  difincnt  infmnee. 
When  nilug  ^fainst  tha  evil  fortune  whidi 
^tended  the  joomey  to  the  Eaat,  he  makes  no 
alluMon  to  any  soch  misfbrtane  aa  this ;  we  find  as 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  |»eoea  written  immedi- 
ately bafbca  qaittiiqc  Asia  and  fanaiwHarriy  afkv 
his  teton  to  Italy,  mt  doea  tha  langnage  of  tkaa 
pass^ps  in  irina  ha  gjna  vent  to  Uo  aoavw  in 
■ay  way  etnflna  dte  ooiyaotaie. 

That  Catnlhts  Ranged  into  aQ  the  defaancherr 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  whidi  po^ 
fades  so  saay  of  his  lighter  prodnctions,  and 
that  ha  enjt^ed  the  biancUi^  of  the  most  ede- 
beMed  KtMuy  dwetan,  aaama  dev  tarn  dm 
indhidnal*  to  iritoos  many  of  Ua  pieeas  am 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Ckwo,  Alphe- 
nus  Vams,  Lidnios  Calvos,  the  ontor  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  oS  the  Smyrna,  and  sereral  otBeis. 
The  bdy-km  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
nvmber  o{  hit  amatory  efinsiont  it  iQied  Leebia, 
but  b«r  real  same  we  are  tdd  by  Apnleiaa  waa 
Oodia.  This  bare  fivt  by  no  means  en  titles  as  to 
jvmp  to  the  canclaaton  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  waa  the  nster  of  tha  oelelKated  Godiaa 
stain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presmnpdon  it  atnmg 
gainst  ndi  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  pause  paid  to  Cioero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  leewnmendatiop  to  the  Ctvour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurriloas  jeata,  and 
who  is  Mid  to  have  cherished  aguntt  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  sii^ted  and 
then  openly  Catallus  waa  warm  in  hie 

reatntnwnto  as  wdl  aa  !■  his  alltihmiails  Na 
prudeodal  coniidarBlioaa  htteriared  widi  the  fiea 
expression  of  hia  wrath  when  provoked,  for  be 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemMtce  not  only 
bit  rinla  in  love  and  poetry,  but  tcmplea  not  on 
two  octaaiimt  to  indulge  in  tlie  moat  ofleutive  iia- 
patattnts  on  Julias  Caesar.  This  petal&noe  was 
pfohab^  tha  resalt  af  aoaw  tanpoiaiy  caose  of 
iirilatiDn,  tx  dsewben  he  aeons  fidly  ditposed  to 
treat  this  great  fttmaffi  with  respect  (cxi.  10^ 
and  hit  rashneta  was  productive  of  no  nnpleawnt 
contequences  to  himaeU  ov  to  bia  ftmity,  for  not 
only  did  Caesar  eontinae  upm  tenns  of  intimacy 
with  the  bther  of  Cstollua,  bat  at  onee  aeeepted 
the  apology  tendand  by  tha  ton,  and  admitted  ram 
on  the  HBB  day  as  a  goeat  at  hia  table.  (Suet 
JmL  78.) 

The  worict  of  CatuQut  which  have  eome  down  to 
OS  consist  of  a  series  <tf  116  poont,  thrown  to- 
gether a^iarctttly  at  nundoai,  widt  aean^  an 
attempt  at  amngemcot  The  first  of  theae  m  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  cotun  Comdias,  tha  aathor 
<tf  tome  historical  oompendiam.  The  grammarians 
decided  that  this  must  be  Comdins  Nepos,  and 
cmsequently  entitled  the  collection  Pafem  CfalaU 
ad  Cormelvm  Iftpaltm  LSm.  The  pieces  an  of 
diflerenUengths^  bat  most  of  them  are  very  short 
They  rsbr  to.  mch  a  nriety  of  topics,  and  aia 
Mtojeaed  in  ao  nanydlAnnt  a^r*"  nod  diAnnt 
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iBBbH,  that  it  ia  ahnmt  impoaiible  to  elauifythem 
^rtenatiaillj-.  A  few,  nieh  at  the  iyma  to 
Diana  (xxxir.),  the  tmiilatioa  from  Sapfjio  (li.), 
the  addieM  to  Fmiw  and  Annliai,  and  the  two 
HTiiiBDMal  laya  (btL  IziL),  ecpedalljr  the  fbnner, 
BBaj  be  oonddered  aa  ■trictly  iTricaL  The  Nup- 
waof  Pdena  ladTbetia,  whieh  aztendt  to  npwarai 
of  400  Hemneter  lines,  ia  a  legendaiy  hei^ 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  nnmber^  Ixit. — Iztil, 
although  bearing  little  naemhlanoe  to  each  other 
either  ia  matter  at  maiinef,  fell  wtdw  the  head  of 
•kpa ;.  the  Aty*  itanda  alone  ai  a  nligiou  poom 
of  a  deseri^^tion  quite  pMoIiar,  and  the  great  nwM 
of  thow  which  r«ncun  may  be  oomprehniaed  under 
the  general  title  of  epigramt,  provided  we  em^oy 
that  term  in  iu  wideit  acceptation,  aa  indoding 
all  ahort,  occanonal,  fiigiUre  eompoaitioni,  aoggeated 
by  some  peaaisg  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oo- 
cvrencea  of  erery-day  aodal  life;  From  the  nature 
of  the  caae  it  ia  probaUe  that  many  auch  efiiuiona 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.AT.  xxfiiL 
2)  makea  mention  ctf  Toraea  upon  loTe-charma  of 
which  DO  trace  remaint,  and  TecentiaDua  Maanu 
BOtieea  aome  IHypltaBiea.  On  the  ether  hand,  the 
<Xru  and  the  P»  Valium  Kwtrth  faavt  bam  mo- 
nepiuily  aacribed  to  oar  anthor. 

Notwitbatandin^  hia  lunarkable  renatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  abaolute  tmth,  that  Catidlua 
adorned  oil  he  tooched.  We  admire  by  tuma,  in 
the  lighter  eflbrta  of  hia  mnae,  hia  unaffected  eaaes 
phjfhl  gi«ce,TigorMu  umplieity,  pungent  wit,  and 
ibHkhig  inTCCtin,  while  every  lively  cone^tion  ia 
develoned  with  sitcfa  matchleaa  felidty  of  exiKea- 
aion,  uat  we  mi^  abooat  pitmonnce  thein  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother'a  death 
ia  a  most  touching  outborat  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  foUowa,  on  the  trana- 
fimaation  of  Baimioe'a  hair  into  a  omwtdlatioo, 
bong  avowedly  a  tranab^  or  ckm  imitation  of 
C^llnaaehu^  ia  a  curioas  and  vahiable  ^edmen  of 
the  learned  stiffhesa  and  ingenioat  afioctattoD  of 
the  Alexandrian  ichooL  It  ia  impoaaible  not  to 
admire  the  lof^  tone  and  atately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Pueua  and  Thetis ;  and  the  aodden 
ttanntionfronthedeM^tiinaBddespwrof  Amdne 
to  the  tnmnhaotia  nmfaunt  of  Baedma  and  hia 
nveUen  is  nw  of  the  fineat  ezamplea  of  eontraat 
to  be  (bond  iu  any  language*  Compariaon  ia  almoat 
impoaaible  betwem  a  mniber  of  object!  difiwing 
eaaentially  from  each  other,  hat  pwhy  the  ggaalaat 
cf  alt  onr  poet's  woib  b  the  Jmi,  me  of  Oe  Boat 
remaritable  pMina  in  the  whue  lanm  of  I«tio 
Htcratnre.  RtJIii^  impetuoualy  wlong  m  a  flood  of 
wild  paaaion,  bodied  fbith  in  the  naadest  imagery 
and  uie  noblest  diction,  it  breauies  in  every  line 
the  frantic  apirit  of  imiaatic  wwahip^  the  fiwy  v»- 
hraienca  of  the  Gmh  dhlnxamb.  iSmj  at  hia 
poema,  baWere^  an  defiled  by  groia  ONUraaiMU 
and  aenavality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
hu  own  idea  (exvi)  in  extenuation,  aluou^  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  me  crime, 
sbice  it  indicates  a  secret  thou(^  auppreaaed  con- 
adonsneas  of  guilt  At  the  aame  time  tiwj  wua 
the  vicea  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individiuL 
The  filth  of  Catullua  seldmn  apringa  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  vohiptnona  imagea,  it 
latnet  pnceeda  from  hahitaal  impurity  of  exprea- 
An,  ud  pKAaUy  givea  a  feir  rei«eaentatiai  of 
the  naimeia  and  conTCOition  of  the  gay  todety  of 
Boma  M  that  puiod.  . 
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The  emthet  doeba  aj^ed  to  oar  poet  by  Tibul- 
Ins,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  othen,  haa  given  riae  to 
coosidmble  diacnaaion.  It  vraa  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  conaaqoence  of  the  indmate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  liteiatnre  and  mythology 
diaplayed  in  the  Atya,  the  Peleua,  and  many  other ' 
pbees,  which  bear  tiie  atnmgeet  internal  marks  of 
bung  Conned  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  oatoral- 
isad  many  of  the  more  beautiful  apedea  of  Oreek 
Tose,  and  Htwaoe  can  mdj  dum  the  merit  of 
having  aztoided  the  nninbtf.  At  the  aame  tima^ 
moot  of  tha  ahacter  - poena  bear  deep  impreoa  <^ 
original  inraition,  an  atiikin^y  national,  and 
have  a  stnn^  flavour  of  the  old  lepabliean  roof^ 
nesa.  Nay  more,  aa  a  German  critic  baa  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  em|doyB  breign  matenala 
he  worka  them  up  in  aoch  a  mannw  as  to  give 
them  a  Roaiaa  air  and  eharaeter,  and  Uiva  u-. 
proachea  much  mm  neariy  to  Lnmtiaa  and  the 
andenta  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  utifidal 
school  vf  Viigil  and  the  Auguttana.  Henoe  aroae 
the  great  po^ralarity  he  enjoyed  ammg  hia  eonntry- 
man,  aa  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimoniea 
from  the  pans  poeta,  hiatoriana,  philoaophera, 
men  of  science,  and  gnmmariana.  Horace  alam 
neaks  in  a  somewhat  oontemptnoua  atnin*  bat 
thia  is  in  a  pasaage  wfaeie  he  is  pnfeaaedty  depre- 
dating tha  older  bards  tnmdi  lAom  be  aa  oftoB 
di^aya  jealouay. 

The  poema  of  Catollus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Venma, 
by  a  poet  named  Benrpanto  Campesnni.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  Ifith  c«otiU7,  and  all  of  them  vppiax  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  aame  archetype.  Hence,  aa 
mig^  be  expected,  the  text  ia  very  eoimpt,  and 
haa  beoa  rneatadly  inteipofaited. 

Tha  Editio  PriDoeps  hem  the  data  1172,  with- . 
out  the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  147S 
and  1485  re^ectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretua  and  Achillea  Statins,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Paaseratius  and  Issac  Voeaius,  published 
ebbonta  and  vahiaUa  commentaries,  fant  their 
attempts  to  unprove  the  text  were  attended  with 
lit^  snecBsa.  The  moat  complete  of  the  more  re- . 
cent  cdidona  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
moat  Bseftil  for  ordinary  porpooes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doainig.   (Ed.  see.  AUmo,  1834.)  IdduuBU 

£inL  Wid)  has  exhibited  the  gennine  text,  ao 
aait  can  be  aaoertainedf  cleared  in  great  meaaure 
of  conjectuial  emendatioBS. 

An  Enriish  metrical  tnnaktion  (J  the  whide 
worka  of  CatuUna,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  ahort  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.l795,3vols.  8vo.t  bat  1^  far  the  bast  which 
haa  appeared  in  our  language  la  that  of  the  Hon. 
Oeom  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vola.  12mo.  There 
are  dno  nnmeroua  translationa  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poema  and  of  detached 
pteoes.  [W.  R.] 

C  A'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  bmfly  of  the  i^beiao 
Lntatia  or  Lnetatin  jena,  a^mdogically  aoimectoj 
with  the  words  CMo^  (^tna,  and  indieatiiv 
ahrewdnesa,  ii^adty,  caution,  or  the  lik& 

1.  C.  LuTATius  C.  F.  C  M.  Catdlua,  cousul 
&  c.  342  with  A.  Poetumius  Albinua.  Ths  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years.  Both  parties  were  exbanated 
hy  tha  long  atmg^  bat  neither  of  them  ahewed  . 
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•nj  indiution  to  abutdon  tho  eontert.  Rnr 
liaet  the  bittk  Puiomnu  (260)  the  Roman 
had  been  in  poMCMon  of  nil  «cilj'  with  the  ex- 
eeptiee  cf  LilTbneoaii  Dnpuain,  ud  the  fortified 
CHup  am  Monat  bys;  bat  thew  itrongfaddi 
lad  hitMito  dafied  mrj  elbit  npoD  the  put  of 
the  beiiegWB,  who  bning  nbmdoned  in  de^air 
aB  ectiTo  mcMom,  woe  bioduding  th«tn  bjr  htnd, 
while  Huniku  Buca  wm  gndniuly  fbmiing  an 
amjr  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  ioon 
ventore  to  meet  hia  adTenariw  in  tix  open  field. 
The  Cutlwcliiiaoa  were  sndiapnted  naalMn  of  the 
•ea,  tx  tba  Boaana,  diqirited  by  tlM  loaa  of  fbnr 
krge  fleeta  within  a  mrj  ihort  pwiod  (255— 249X 
amounting  in  to  vpwarda  of  fiOO  ■bipa,  had, 
after  the  gnat  victcrr  of  Adberfaal  over  P.  Ckn- 
dtia  Pnkher  (M9),  oonpletelj  abandoned  their 
navy.  Ib  thia  jnnctue  the  aeBala,  fMing  coo- 
ilneed  that  onljr  one  patli  toanMeM  l^f  opeiitda- 
laimined  to  nake  a  ocqiente  eflbct  Aflaetof 
200  diipo  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
aatonifbing  rapiditf,  chiefij  through  the  patriotte 
Kberality  of  indiridnali  who  came  forward  to  anp- 
port  the  atate  with  Ttdontarj  loam,  .and  both 
anla  wen  ordeiwd  to  take  the  command.  Albinna, 
flamen  of  Mart,  waa  prohibited  by  tho 
pontiff  from  ([iiittiDg  the  atj,  and  hia  |daoe 
WW  supplied  by  Q.  Valeriu  Fidto^  then  praetw. 
CMahu  befim  setting  ont,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
Hffti  to  Ao  leanlt  al  an  enteiprise  so  important, 
Ind  datmidiwd  U  eanaah  the  wade  of  Fortane  aS 
Piaeneate ;  b«l  tUa  waa  Mridden,  on  the  gnond 
that  it  waa  mbeooadog  in  a  Rraian  getwral  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  mtb  those  of  Rome. 
Theee  meoraret  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  mm- 
nec,  whilo  the  navy  of  the  anemy  was  still  in 
vintv^nartan  «»  Carthaga.  The  harboar  of 
Drepannn  waa  iaalantly  ocenped,  and  the  licge 
▼fawoosly  preaeod  both  by  land  and  tea.  Bat 
while  the  stmgglo  was  most  fierce,  Catnhis  re- 
ceired  a  serious  woond  which  eooMMlled  liim  to 
suspend  opemtions  tot  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trailed  bis  sailm  with  nseeasing  actiTity,  and  by 
eosttant  practien  mtdaied  them  expert  in  all 
•idinaiy  nantttal  orcbitioiu.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  erents  in  Bicily.  A  powo^ 
fill  armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  ue  relief  of  I>r^MHinm,  nnigBtad,  hvw- 
BTw,  by  raw,  ill-ttainod,  and  awkiraid  crews. 
The  gnat  of  Hanno,  tho  admind,  was,  as 
«a  ate  told  by  Polybios,  to  nin  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Remans,  to 
Kgfaten  his  tcssoIs  by  hnding  th«r  cargo,  and  to 
tua  on  board  a  mmber  of  the  bravo  and  well- 
disdpUned  traopa  of  Hsiaikar.  Hia  nomBentaf 
kowever,  wen  known  hy  Catulns,  who  reeolTcd  at 
«Teiy  hanrd  to  force  an  engagement,  and  bong 
Umaelf  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entnieted  the 
•xeeatioo  of  his  ^ans  in  a  great  measun  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  aocordmgly  passed  orer  to  the  island  of 
Aegnia,  opposite  to  Ulybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
a*  uy-bieak  on  the  manaag  ot  the  lOth  of  March 
841,  they  deaeried  the  hostile  sqnadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwitiutanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Smnans  formed  thdr  line 
<rf  battle  witii  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Chith^fiyHia,  peveeiTiiig  that  tboy  wan  art  ol^ 


prepared  for  action  1^^  banling  down  dieir  ailfl^ 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  tiie  advantage  of  die 
weather  gage.  The  lesmt  of  the  contest  seems 
never  to  have  been  tar  a  moment  doobtfuL  The 
d«ep- laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  mancnm* 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  wen  sank ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  hwky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veend  round  to  the  East,  wmo  and 
escaped.  This  Mow,  which  at  ao  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisiva.  The 
CarthaginianB,  upon  receiving  intelligance  of  the 
disaatM,  fiiding  that  they  had  nnther  toaoen, 
men,  nor  money,  led  for  proeeenting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  measenger  with  all  speed  to  HanOcar, 
invosting  him  with  full  authority  to  aeoept  the 
best  terns  ha  ooold  obtain.  Catalns  waa  eager  to 
meet  theee  overtuvs,  ihat  he  might  have  the 
hotwor  of  condoding  a  gknooa  peace  befaca  tha 
period  of  Ue  oommand,  wUeh  ma  hat  dnwior  to 
a  dean,  Aodd  axfin.  With  tfuaa  di^edtiiioi 
]»dimioariea  wen  quiddy  anaaged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing oonditiona  wen  agreed  upon :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  dioald  encnate  all  Sicily,  and 
dioahi  not  make  war  upcm  Hiero^  the  Symouans, 
or  tha  atties  of  the  Syncusana.  2.  That  they 
duHihl  restore  all  the  Roman  prisasiec*  without 
ransom.  9.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  inst^monta,  extending 
ovor  a  space  of  twenty  years.  Tbeae  stipahrtiMM, 
when  sabnitted  to  the  Rooma  people,  did  not 
iiiiiiil  allh  ihiiii  amaiilwliiai.  aiai  tm  iiniHaiisahatsu 
w«n  JespatchBd  to  «—  mio  tha  atata  of 
aftdrs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insiated  upon 
eettaia  <&anges  to  the  dindvantage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian^ and  HaaDcar  thought  fit  to  nhntL 
Theee  were,  that  the  oonpensation  money  shovM 
be  aiumented  by  tho  sum  of  one  thoonod  talents, 
and  Oat  the  period  aUowad  fir  ptytnanl  AanU  be 
dininiahed  by  ten  yean ;  nonover,  Aat  Ae  Oar- 
tliMptiiMw  ahoold  afoonate  aD  the  idands  between 
It^y  and  Sicily. 

Catoloi  on  his  rattsn  hone  daimed  and  waa 
allowed  his  woU-wob  triumph,  whidi  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  October,  241,  not,  however,  withoot 
a  TOntienB  oppoaitisD  OD  the  part  of  Fahe,  i^ 
preteaded,  eontrary  to  thoea  pmeiples  of  nffila^ 
law  by  which  the  Ronans  wen  invariably  guided 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  giory  beeaue  the 
cammander4n-diief  had  been  dimbled  by  hia 
wound  fi«Q  taking  an  active  ahan  in  the  final 
engagement.  (Polyh.  L  68—44;  tAt.  MfpiL  19; 
Eutrop.iL  27;  0ns.  iv.  10;  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  $2; 
Zonar.  vUL  p.  S98,  Ac.  t  Fast.  CspHoL) 

2.  C  LuTATiva  CATiTLua,  nedii^  the  mb  of 
N&  I,  oonsol  B.  c.  220,  with  L  Velnrins  Phikb 
(Zonar.  TiiL  p.  406.) 

8.  Q.  LuTATim  Q.  f.  Catvlus,  consul  a.  c 
103  with  C.  Marina  IV.,  having  been  previonsly 
dafootod  in  three  sueoeaaive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilins  Semniis,  who  was  oonsal  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  ManUai  (or  MalKni,  or  Manilinsl  who 
waa  consul  in  a.  c.  105,  and  thirdly  by  C  riaviva 
nmbrio,  who  was  consul  in  a.  c  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  eaadidate  for  the  eonsabhqiof  103;  or  if 
unnmesaful.  Us  dinpfiointaMnt  is  not  allndied  to 
by  Cloero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  hia 
repulses  an  ennmeiated.  (Pro  Pkme.  B.\  At  the 
time  when  Catuhu  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  R0111&  The  Cimini,  udio 
in  their  gnat  nugratioB  westward  had  been  joined 
bytheTaatoni,  theAmbraMs.  the  T^nri^  nd 
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nricu  otiMf  tribcif  iftaf  ■ww^ng  the  vvp" 
nOey  of  the  Danuba  and  ^reading  orer  Sonuern 
Guil  and  Northeni  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Bonan  conmh,  CaAofllS),  Sibniu  (lOsI  Caa- 
rins  (107),  Manlina  (10£),  togethar  with  the  pro- 
consal  Onepio  (105),  and  daAt^ing  fire  RonaB 
■nnin,  vere  now  jmrpamg  to  ponr  down  on 
Italy.  The  ioTBding  host  wai  divMad  into  two 
mt  colnmni.  The  Tentoni  wen  naiching  thnnigh 
ProTence  with  the  intention  of  tuning  th«  Alps 
St  Nice,  and  Mowing  the  coait  road  ^on^  the 
■lioKa  of  the  Uguriaa  nU;  wUb  tba  Cimbti 
■wm  preparing  to  croaa  the  paaiti  from  the  Tyrol 
whidi  lead  down  by  Botaen  and  Trent  to  the 
phisa  of  the  Po.  It  waa  detonnined  that  Harim 
ahoold  oimoie  the  Tentoni,  and  that  Catnlm  with 
fiolls  for  nia  lieatenaat  ihonld  be  icady  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  thur  cumbrout  amy  waa  en- 
tanked  ia  the  Moantain  defik*.  How  well  the 
fcnwr  axceated  hia  talk  by  the  great  hattla 
ftaght  on  the  Rhone  neaf  Aiz  (Aqnae  Seztiae)  ia 
defied  elaewhera.  [hf  aricb.)  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  bis  colkagne  had  been  leaa  gioriooa. 
Catntoi,  fearing  to  weakoi  bia  torn  b^  attempting 
to  gnard  the  pasaea,  took  op  a  poaition  oa  the 
Adige  (Atheaia)  where  it  begina  to  emerge  from 
the  ndcy  gorgea  whieh  confine  ita  waters  near 
their  BOtirce,  uid  baring  thrown  a  bridge  arroaa 
the  atnam  and  erected  fcrta  on  both  aides,  reaolred 
there  to  await  an  attadt.  The  Cimbri,  ponring 
down  from  the  higher  gnmnd  ahng  the  left  bank, 
atta^ed  the  Reman  woriu  with  a«A  Auy,  that 
tiie  ooldiera,  diniriled  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
faiBTe  tactica  of  their  general,  were  seiaed  with  a 
panie,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fied  in  eonfnaion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
nent  who  defended  a  remibt  which  aerved  aa  a 
t£tB  dm  po*d,  the  bridge  would  luro  at  once  been 
woo,  and  the  whole  Rovan  amy  might  lute  been 
deatnqred.  Catohu  on  tlitaoecaaioa,aeewdingto 
the  uenatrudion  which  Piataitk  think*  fit  to  pnt 
npon  hia  eondnet,  like  an  able  and  ezcelknt 
general,  joeferred  the  glory  of  hia  iUlow-dtiBena 
to  Ilia  own.  For  when  he  found  himaelf  unable  to 
pmau  i^on  hia  men  to  keep  their  groimd,  dH»»- 
ing  that  the  didioneor  akonld  fall  npmi  Itia  own 
bead,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himaelf  in 
frinit  of  the  fogitiTea,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
thua  abandoning  tlw  wh<^  of  TmnqiadaDe  Gaul 
to  the  laTa^  of  the  enemy,  Aa  aoni  aa  ^ 
Dewa  of  thia  dtMater,  whidi  hi^ipened  in  the 
^ing  of  101,  reached  Rme,  Marina,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  dty,  inatantly  aet  forth  to 
the  aaiiBtance  of  faia  late  colleague.  The  united 
anniea  of  the  conanl  and  proconanl  croaaed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  aearch  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  thn' 
fenad  to  the  weatwaid  of  Milan,  near  Vercelu 
(Vereellae),  aearchiog,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Tentoni,  of  whoee  deatraction  they  had  not  yet 
ncmed  inteDigenee.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
nent,  which  was  fonght  on  the  80th  of  Jdy, 
mnsmitted  to  ua  Plutarch,  fcvoura  not  a  litue 
of  the  marTellona.  The  Reman  forcea  amounted 
to  abont  Mv  thonaand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
tbooaand  nnoBr  Catohia  oecn^ed  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marioa,  were  poated 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  waa  Joined,  a 
-prodigious  duat  ame  which  hid  the  combatanta 
mim  each  other.  Marios  miaaed  the  enemy,  and 
bavins  passed  bnond,  wandered  abont  seeking 
than  m  nin,  white  the  diief  btwU  of  the  cnfliet 
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fell  upon  CatnluB,  and  to  him  therefect  bekaged 

the  honour  of  the  deeidte  rictory  which  was 
gained.  It  most  be  remaiked  that  thia  rmion  of 
the  atoiy  ia  confeaaadly  deriTed  from  the  cotmnen- 
tariea  of  Sulla,  and  jmbably  alao  from  the  hiate- 
rfaal  woric  of  Catohia  himaelf,  and  aince  both  of 
theaa  anthoritiea  wve  not  only  inclined  to  maka 
the  moat  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
Ktimokted  by  riolent  hatred  towards  Marina,  wo 
cannot  receive  their  tMtimoDy  with  any  confidraea. 
It  ia  certain  that  great  jeahmay  ezirted  betwem 
thetwoarmioa;  it  n  oeAraiabo  that  at  Rmne^ 
whide  merit  1^  having  amd  hia  ooontry  waa 
given  to  Marina,  and,  that  the  mme  feeling  ezialed 
to  a  colain  degree  nearly  two  oentnriea  anerwaida 
ia  proved  by  thie  wdPluown  line  of  Juvenal  (viiL 
8*3), 

**  NobOia  omator  hum  coQega  aacmda." 

Catohu  was  ana  of  tlioaa  iriw  took  an  active 
ahara  fa  the  death  of  Satominaai  ha  aamdwlth 
diatinetion  in  the  Sodal  war,  and  having  eagerly 
espoused  the  canae  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  waa  included  among  the 
liat  of  victina  in  the  great  pnscriptton  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impoasible,  he  shot  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  aofibcated  by  the  vapoura. 

Catulns  was  a  highly  educated  and  geoeially  ao- 
compliahed  man,  deeply  versed  in  QreMt  literature, 
and  eapecially  femed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
pnrity  with  which  he  ipdw  and  wnte  his  awn 
langugUb  (Cic  dt  OruL  ili.  8,  Bnd.  35.)  Ha 
waa  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  hiatMieal 
work  on  lus  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war^ 
oompoaed  in  the  atyle  ctf  Xenophon,  and  f£  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  ueoe  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  eonple  of  q>i  grams,  not  remark  able  fat 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  apmrion,  one  of 
whidi  is  given  by  Cieeio  (ife  AuL  Dtor,  L  38)^ 
and  the  other      A.  Oellius  (xiz.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  q>oken  of  i**^'** 
writera  as  **  Monnmenta  CUnli** — the  tonple  of 
"  Fortnna  hujusee  diei,'*  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  "  Porticua  Calnli "  co  the 
Pahriin^  b«H  irilh  the  proeeeds  of  the  ChnMe 
QMHla.  A  portion  <rf  the  kner  edifice  wnadeatr^red 
Clodlns  when  be  rased  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  pasmgea  of  Ciceeo  referring  to  Catulns  are 
given  m  Orelli,  Omom.  TM.  ii  p.  366,  Ac ;  Pint. 
Mar.  jUL;  AppiaD,  B.C.  i.  74;  VelL  PaL  il 
21 ;  Flor.  iii.  31;  Val  Max.  vi  3,  iz.  13;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catnlna  u  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  ia  rqseaented  aa  accompanying 
his  balF-bnther,  C.  Juliua  Caeaar  Suabo,  to  the 
Tuaculanum  of  Craaana,  The  mother  of  CabUns 
VMS  Popillia,  whose  aecond  baoband  was  1^  Julius 
Caesar,  fiitber  of  the  above-named  Caeaar.)  [Cob^ 
CAiaAK,  Nofc  8, 10.} 

4.  Q,  LUTATICSQ.  P.Q.K.CATULUS,SOnrfNA 

3,  narrowly  escaped  his  fether^s  fete,  having  l>ecn 
indnded  in  the  same  pnecription.  Thron^innt 
life  ho  waa  distinguished  aa  one  of  the  prominent 
leaden  of  the  aristooacyf  but  roee  for  auperioar  to 
tlie  great  body  of  hie  dm  in  pnrita  and  mglsnasa 
of  purpose,  ai^  rvedved  from  the  wnob  eoonasni^ 
m^s  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  nnanimitv  in  perioda  of  excitement  upon  aa 
active  poHtical  leader.  Being  eonani  dang  with 
M.  AemiliBa  Lepidna  in  b.  c  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sdhi  died,  be  ataadily  redated  the  efiortt  sf 
hk  asUeegu  to  bring  abont  •  aoantar  rercbtiaa 
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by  ^sogaling  the  mU  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
th«  Mkmiag  qning,  Lapdni  nwnhed  agwut  tb« 
city  at  th*  Mad  a  tlw  lunnanti  of  tb«  Mazin 
ftcdoD,  lie  ma  defeated  by  Oatnlna  in  tba  battle 
<tf  tlu  Mflnaa  biidg^  and  brad  to  tak«  nfbgs  in 
Sardinia,  whom  hg  woan  after  periihed  in  an 
attonpt  to  mffoata  an  insnrrecdon.  [Lipidub.] 
Catobu,  althougb  true  to  hia  par^  and  hu  prin- 
c^lee,  deaovneed  the  comipt  ^aetieea  wliicli  dia- 
gneed  the  aeaaite  while  diejr  poHewed  tkeeaduHTe 
right  to  act  «a  jadieei  on  criBunal  triab ;  hit 
opinion  npon  diia  iubj«ct  waa  Bmt  mteqiUTocallpr 
exprenad  when  Pnnpeiiu  brought  forwaid  hu 
meaaure  (b.  c  70)  for  restoring  the  prifileges 
the  tribunes,  and  his  pnsenoe  as  a  jodez  upon  the 
impeachnent  of  Venes  was  prob^y  one  of  the 
ctrcuniitancea  wliich  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
bt^  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oalunian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  a  67  aod  66), 
•nd  Cieen  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  p<^»- 
lac«,on  the  buter  occasion,  to  hii  character  tiad  . 
taleaU;  for  when,  in  the  eontae  tS  an  argnmsnt 
uainst  the  ezttangnt  poweia  whidi  the  conten- 
tMted  enactnient  proposed  to  bestow  Vfoa  a  sin^ 
indiTidnal,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  be&l  their 
farourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  oneToice,  shouted 
iMck  the  lefdy,  that  they  would  look  to  hinselt 
When  eenior  along  with  Crass  us  in  85^  he  with- 
atood  the  meaanns  of  hia  eoOeagoe,  who  denred  to 
make  ^ypt  tributary  to  Roma,  ud  to  fina  was 
«ach  in  inuntaining  his  position,  that  at  len^ 
both  resigned  without  efSacting  anything.  During 
the  pccigreia  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c  63),  he 
•trennonsly  supported  Cicera,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  tha  fint  to  hail  him  aa  **  parens  patriaei" 
If  we  are  to  beHere  SaDust,  Oatuliu  need  ctsit 
effiut  to  preT&il  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  ^ 
Oaesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge  j  &a,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pont^,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  than 
is  dear,  for  the  fint  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
jcaetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  att«npt 
to  deprire  his  former  riTal  of  the  office  of  com- 
misdoner  for  the  lestoratton  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  tu  dnl  war 
<88},  an  mmtnbDont  held  )if  him  aw  ^nee  the 
^leau  of  Sula.  Bat  the  t^timatas  vko  wen 
escorting  tiie  new  consols,  upon  hearing  <d  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  fmim  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bilL  Thus  the 
name  of  Catultu  became  cmmected  with  the  C^tol 
aod  nmaaned  inscribed  on  the  tonple  until  it  was 
«fRai  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vilulius. 

Catnliia  died  during  the  eimsalsbip  of  Metallns 
Celer,  b.  a  60,  haq^,  Mya  Cioero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  Ufo  and  in  harii^  been  spared  the 
aftctada  of  bis  country*s  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  pornr  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  leaning, 
gtae^  and  wisdom.  (Oielli,  0mm.  7UJ.  iL  & 
MZ,  ftci  SoIL  aaS.  S5,  49,  l^ag.  Hktor.  I  m.\ 
Tacit.  HitL  iiL  72;  Sueton.  JmL  15,  Galb.  2; 
VaL  Max.  tL  9.  |  S;  Plat.  Oran.  13.  Oat.  Mm, 
16;  Senec  ^pui.  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxii  13,  calls 
him  prinoqM  s^uUus,  rd  rt  wfmra  t^i  fiouK^s  ^c, 
at  the  time  of  the  Osbinian  law.  See  also  xxxtiL 
37,  4ti.  xlT.  2 ;  Orelli,  tnarip.  n.  31.)  [W.  R.] 
CATUS,  a  word  indicating  thnwdiiess,  caution, 
Mgtd^,  orthelike,  was  a  auomH  of  Sex.  Aelius 


Paetus,  who  was  ctmsal  b.  a  198  [Pabtus],  and 
the  eegnomen  of  Sex.  Aelioa,  eonsal  in  a.  ou4,. 
with  C  Sentiaa  SatnninBS.  (VaU  FU.  n.  101) 

CATUS  DECI'ANUS,  proemtor  of  Britoin 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Remans  in  a.  n. 
62  under  Boadioea,  was  by  his  extortion  and 
avarice  (me  of  the  ^ief  causes  of  the  rerolt  The 
Britons  CMnmenced  the  war  by  htying  siege  to 
Camalodnanm,  and  as  Suetonius  PaaUinns,  the 
legato  of  tha  pnmnee,  WW  absent  upon  an  e^efi- 
tion  against  tne  island  of  Mima,  the  cdonisto  wf- 
plied  to  Cattts  for  asratanoe,  wbo  was,  howefer, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.    After  the  fid] 

Camalodonum  and  uie  defeat  of  Petiline  Ca»> 
alia,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  OauL  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  proenrator  by  Julias  QIsb- 
sidanas.  (Tac.  Awn.  xir.  3'^  38;  Difln  Cmk  hoL 
2;  camp.  Boaotcaa.) 

CATUS,  FI'RUIUS,  a  senator,  waa  the  ae-- 
coaer  of  Scribonins  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  n.  16.  A. 
iew  yean  aftttwards  (a.  d.  21),  Catus  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  bebaaisbad  to  an  island, 
oi  aoooont  of  a  fiilae  aeeosatiai  of  majestas  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister ;  but  in  oonsequenoe 
of  his  finmer  serrice  in  the  accusation  of  .Drusos, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  Im 
to  be  expdled  fiom  tha  aenola.  (Tac  Am*  vl  37* 
iT.  81.) 

CAVARI'NUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar 
DMule  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  hia  aob- 
jecU  and  eampelledtoflytoCaMar,B.c54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caew  in  Ids  war  ^^nat  ■ 
AmUoriz.    (Caes.  B.  a  t.  64,  vi  6.) 

CA'VARUS  (Ko^tL  tiie  Isst  king  of  that 
portiim  al  the  Oaols  which  settled  in  Tluaca  and 
for  many  yaari  exaeted  an  annual  tiibato  fean 
Byiontinm.  It  was  diiefly  by  bis  rae^atiasi  that 
Pmsias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  maks 
peace  with  Byxantium  in  B.C.  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  against  the  Thradans,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  dntroyed  all  the  Oaols  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  ir.  46,  62.)  Polybios 
calls  him  **aroyU-liearted  uid  loagnanimous  man" 
{^aoAuAt  if  ^4nt  aol  /MfoA^ffiin'),  and  saya 
that  he  save  great  protection  to  merdiants  suliog 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  howeTer,  that  be  waa 
sinhU  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Chalcedoo. 
(PolyK  viii.  24,  and  dfi.  Aihm.  n.  p.  352,  d.) 
■*  Cavanu"  was  peih^  rathw  a  oatianal  mune 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  iodiridual,  the  Carari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwdt  on  die  eoatem  bank  ti  the  Rhooe,  between 
Avignon  and  Val«ice.  (Stnb.  iv.  ^  186 ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  AUm.  L  c)  [E.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KotficaAot),  of  CUoa,  a  rhetori- 
cian, of  whan  on  eulogium  on  Hmdes  ia  nor 
tioned  by  Atbenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
thathewasa  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus. 
it  is  very  probable,  that  Suidos  and  Photius  (s.  v. 
A^IWiOf  Kwv )  refer  to  our  tfaetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Kaiiitairos  must  be  changed  iido 
KoAurtof.  [L  S.] 

CAUCON  (KbAwkX  a  son  of  Celaennt,  who  waa 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  gnat  god- 
dessfromEleusis  to  Messene,  where  he  wasworuiii^ 
pod  as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepieoa. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  37.  8  4,  T.  6.  9  4.)  Onsofthe 
sons  of  LycaoB  also  bore  the  name  of  CaacoB. 
(ApoUod.  iil  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAUDl'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  tf  the 
CormeUi  LentoU.-  [LurruLinL] 
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CAUNUS.  [Byblk.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaoiitrist),  a  sunuune  of  Aicle- 
piiu,  derived  from  C«u  in  Arcadia,  wliere  he  wai 
wotdtiroed.  (Ste]^  Bjx.  t.  v.  Kcumt ;  comp. 
Pkw.  tiU.  35.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (Kotfcn^r),  a  ion  of  Adiillea 
and  the  Amoxon  Pentlieaileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Cayatmi  wa*  betieved  to  hare  derived  its  name. 
Cajntrini,  together  with  Auoa,  had  a  heionm  on 
the  hanks  of  that  rinr.  (Strab.  ztT.  p.  650 ;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ji.  66\.)  [I^  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (KtffoAuw),  a  hrother  of  Nico- 
Biachus,  who  lived  on  licentieos  terms  with 
Dimnos,  the  anthor  of  the  plot  a^nit  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  33fr.  Nicemachoi 
acquainted  bis  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotai  that  he  mi(^t  \a.j  it  before 
the  king ;  bnt  as  Philotas  negleeted  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinoa  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  rojal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  broi^ht  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  amst 
Dimnus.  (Curt.  vi.  7 ;  Diod.  xviL  79.)  [Pui- 
LOTAit.] 

CEBE^  (Kifnt),  of  Thebes  was  a  disciple  of 
PbilokuB,  the  Pydiagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  8  28,  iii.  11.  $  17 ;  Plat.  CnL 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introdnced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  inlerlorators  in  the  Phaedo^  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  dektk  oi  Socntea.  (Piaad. 
59,  c)  He  ii  said  on  the  advioe  of  Socrates  to 
have  purdiaBed  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  ^ve,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philoaopby.  (Oell.  il 
18;  Macrob.  £biL  L  11;  Lactant  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
genes I^rtins  (iL  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
tfiree  works,  viz.  nii«C,  'EiSifoi,  and  tfAnixot,  oil 
of  whiefa  Eadoda  (p>  373)  emmeonsly  attributes 
to  Callii^aB  of  Auena.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  TUm^  n  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  andent  writers.  (Lueian, 
Apolag.  42,  JRAet.  PraecejO.  6  ;  Pollux,  iiL  95  ; 
Tertullian,  Dt  PraeieripL  39 ;  Aristoenet  i.  2.) 
This  ntni{  ia  a  philosophical  explanadon  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  widi  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  nid  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes* 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  step*  among  them 
nndertakes  to  explun  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  diev,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  onr  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy,  Suidoa 
call*  this  wbn^  'a  Sith^u  t<Sv  h  AiSov,  an  ex- 
phnatitm  wbieb  ia  not  wpliGable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  uerefbre  thought,  that  the 
wUra^  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  poaaesB.  This  and  other  circnm- 
■taneea  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  onr 
nbt^  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyxicus,  a  Stoic  ^lilo- 
sopher  of  the  time  of  Mareu  Anreliiu.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  wIiuC  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socmtic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  (e.  g,  c.  1 3)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
bafawging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  tho  Thobui 
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Cebes,  but  then  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
woric  of  such  popuhuity  as  the  of  Cebes. 

For,  owing  to  iu  ethkal  ehaneter,  it  was  fiomietly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  It  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modem  Oroek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  I^tin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxias,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetua.  The 
iirst  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  **  lastitutiones 
et  alia  Oposoula"  of  C.  Lascaria.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  noUce  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560, 8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4to^ 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  ,Iac 
OrouoviuB  (Amsterdam,  1669,  8vo.),  J.  }-chuke 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708,  r2ino.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.Meibom,  and  Adr. Roland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.],  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modem  ediUons  are  those  of 
Schweigha'dser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetua,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Straseburg,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coiaes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1836,  Bvo.) 

(Fabric.  jtU.  Gra&s.  ii.  p.  702,  ftft ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cedetit  TiAvta  tn$  DimrtaHonet,  Zwickau, 
1818,  Ac,  4to.;  M6moire»  de  t'Aixuiimk  dn  In- 
tcript.  ill  p  146,  ftc,  xlviil  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Krfpjfi'),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  the 
&ther  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (ApoV- 
lod.  iiL  12. 1  3,  fte. ;  Ot.  MA  xL  769.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBRI'ONES  (KeCfH^),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
IL  viiL  318,  xi.  521,  xvi  736.)  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  {Kt(it(f8»|j),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambiG  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes {NiA.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **PanopUic." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  t.  v.  KijKiBiof ;  Bode,  Geick.  der 
L^r.DKkk.derHellen.a.f.'MZ,noUs\.)  [L.S.] 

CECROPS  {Kinpu^),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  14.  S  1,  &c.)  the  lirst  king  ^  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
on  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  y^ttr^t, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  ia  called 
Si^uifr  or  geminut.  (Ilygin.  Fali,  48  ;  Anton.  Lib. 
6  J  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  438 ;  Ov.  Met. 
ii  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet St^infr 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  mode  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
'  of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysicbthon, 
and  three  daughten,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosoa,  (ApoUod.  l.o.;  Pans.  i.  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropdis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechtheon  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Pous.  i.  26. 
g  6 ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  poamnoD  of  the  conntiy ;  bat  Atbeiutt 
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who  entertained  the  nme  deaire,  planted  an  olirfr 
tree  on  ^  hill  of  the  acropoUa,  whkh  continiied 
to  be  ihewn  st  Athena  down  to  the  lateat  times ; 
and  aa  the  had  taken  Cecnpa  a*  her  witnen  while 
■he  planted  it,  be  decided  in  her  (aTonr  when  the 
pouetsion  of  Attica  waa  dispnted  between  her  and 
Poaeidon,  who  had  no  witneM  to  atteat  that  he  had 
created  the  well  Cecropt  is  repreaanled  in  the 
Attic  l^Mida  u  the  anthor  oS  the  fint  denmU  et 
driliaed  life,  awb  aa  maniag^  the  pditkal  diri^ 
•F  Attica  into  twolre  mmmmiitiea,  and  abo  aa  the 
introducer  of  s  new  mode  at  wonhip,  inaamndi  as 
he  abolished  the  hkMdr  Mcrificea  which  had  nntfl 
then  been  offered  to  ZeoB,  and  tabititnted  cakes 
(wiXtwot)  in  their  stead.  (Paiu.  Tiii.  2.  j  I ;  Strab. 
iz.  p.  897;  Enstath.  act //«».  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cmh^  ooeua  also  in  other  parte  of  Greece, 
esperiaDr  where  tbne  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  ftnmded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleuais  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  herouro  at  Haliaitas.  Tndition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  iz.  83,  |  1 ;  Stiab. 
iz.  p.  407.)  In  Enboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Ceciaps  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theos  and  Piaxithea,  sod  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §S  1,  5;  Paua.  i.  5.  g  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  ameon,  Uiat  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  ai  a  hero  of  Um  Pehi^an  race ;  and  Mtll- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  dmnnt  mythical  pe^ 
sonages  of  this  name  connected  wtUi  the  towns  in 
Boeoda  and  Euboea  are  only  nmltiplicatHms  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
tnnsplmted  fnm  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Oreek  writers  describe  Cecrope  as  baring  im- 
migTated  into  Oreece  with  a  band  of  colonists  tarn 
Sw  in  Egypt  (Diod.  L  29;  SchoL ad  Aritt. PImL 
773.)  But  this  acconnt  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  anrients  themselres,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modem  times.  (MUller,  Oniom,  p.  123; 
Thiriwall,  Gnm,  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [L.  S  ] 

CBDRE'NUS,  GEO'ROIUS  (redpTiei  4  K«- 
tptpfis),  a  Oieek  iwak,  of  nhett  lift  nothing  ii 
known,  lived  in  the  elerenth  centtny,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compler,  of  an  historical  work 
{Xiva^s  IffTopitnt)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  eztensire  woric  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annala,  and  most  be  perused  wiUi  great  caution, 
as  ito  anthor  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical IcBoiriMlge,  bat  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degiM  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  trends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
rUicnhmi  in  historians.  The  Utter  part  of  the 
Anopsia,  which  treaU  of  evente  of  which  Cednnas 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  ntterly  unable  to 
form  a  jndgraent  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
Gontoins  aa  abundance  of  hcta,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  anthon ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  aole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  pasaages,  nay  hmg  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopris  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitzea  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedreutti,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curapfihttes.  The  work  of  Curopalatea 
goea  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  Itfter  writer 
WM  a  man  of  modi  more  tntdlect  and  jndgnuBt 


than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
drenus was  the  pkagiariat,  alAoi^,  of  Oturse,  h« 
can  have  used  onhr  the  &it  put  of  the  aiu»ls 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  «f  Cedremu  is  raj 
barbarous.  Ondin  {OommetO.  dt  Script,  Eedeu 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1  SO]  thinks,  but  without  anflteient  evi- 
dence, tfiat  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twdfth  century. 

The  general  I^tin  title  of  the  litvl/is  is,  "  Coin- 
pen  dinra  Historiarmn  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Isaaotm 
Comnennm  (L057}."  The  &nt  ediliaB,  pnhlbhBd 
by  Xylander,  Baael,  1506,  foL,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  prebce,  is  very  deficient,  aa 
Xylander  perused  an  incompleto  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  puUished  by  Ocar  and  Palmt,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Paris,  1647, 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  txan^ation,  a  gtosMrj' 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  prefitee  of  Pabnt.  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  needy  soi,  the  editcrs 
having  collated  good  MSS.,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  nnmerons  passages  taken  from 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Puis  collection  -of 
the  Byxantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Imn»- 
nael  Bekker,  Bonn,  183B-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo.;  It 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  fike- 
wise  the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Prefiiea  at 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedrraas; 
Fabm.  BibL  Graec  m  p. 464,  Ac;  Leo  Allatiita, 
D»  OeorsSt.)  [W.  P.] 

CEICVNIUS,  a  ommMn  name  under  the  em- 
perora. 

1.  Ciiomus  ALsrNua,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman,  i»obaUy  a  relation  <tf  the  empertw 
Albiuua,  put  to  death  by  Severua(Spart&ter.  ISX 
and  also  the  name  ot  the  prsefectos  arU  no  dec 
Valerian.   (Vowm.  Amnliaii.  9.) 

2.  CuoNitn  BAaam,  a  friend  ef  the  enpenr 
Anrelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pr*- 
aerved  by  Vopiscnt  {Aurdimt.  81),  respecting  the 
destruction  <tf  Palmyra.  His  ftll  name  was  Geio- 
nius  Virioi  Buni,  and  he  wai  consul  in  a.ik  371. 
(FatL) 

8.  CmoiHini  ComraDim.  [Gomfopm.! 

4.  CaiONiim  JouAinT8,afiiBnd(!f  thehiatociHi 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc  Firm.  2.) 

5.  CnioMUs  PosTUHius,  the  &ther  of  the  em- 
peror Albinus  (Capitol.  Clod.  AOii.  4).  nhm  fall 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  CeiDniBa  Sepmaiaa  ABu- 
nns  [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  CafONitfB  PonoHumn,  a  rdalion  of  th» 
emperor  Albinus.  (C^ntoL  Clod.  AOiu  6.) 

7.  CiiONius  Virus.  [Vxnus.] 
CELAENO  (KsAtunf),  a  Pleiad,  dangfater  of 

Atlas  and  Plaione,  and  by  Poaeidoo  the  modter  of 
Lycos  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Lycus  and  Ckimaerens  by  Prometheus.  (ApoUod. 

iii.  10.  $  1;  Ov.  ff«r.  xix.  135;  SchoL  adApoUm. 
mod.  ir.  1561;  Tsetx.  ad  LyoofA.  132.) 

Than  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name :  namely,  s  Harpy  ( Virg.  Aen.  iii.  21 1 ), 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hnin.  Fab.  157),  adangbter 
of  Hyamus  (Pans.  x.  6.  §2),  a  DaniM (Strak  zii. 
p.  579;  Apollod,  iL  1.  g  5),  and  an  Amatoa.  (Dwd. 

iv.  16.)  fL.S.1 
CELE'DONES  (Ki)\Tr8oMs),  the  soothing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  npiesented  by  tiie  andento 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  poww  of  sou  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lyngea. 
Hephaeitua  was  said  to  bava  made  Ami  jgw^ 
iamgea  m  the  edUng  of  the  lem^  at  udpbi. 
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(Puu.  ix.  5.  I  5 ;  Atben.  ni,  p.  290 ;  PliSortr. 
Vil.  Apoiltm.  fUli  Vmd.Fragm.2S,  p.568,&c. 
od.  Bockh;  camp.  HuKfake  and  Bbttiger,  in  the 
Nme  ThUaOs  jtArwr,  it.  p.  36,  Ac)     [L.  3.} 

CELER.  1.  Afinednmof  Atticn%iiiall|»- 
Unlitr.  (Cic     ^8.  z.  ],  XL  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roona  knight,  poimiod  Junius  SUsnna  at 
the  iiutigatioa  itf  Agrippina,  in  the  fint  year  of 
Nero'a  reign,  jl  D.  55.  ^Tac  Amt.  xiiL  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  kni^t  in  the  tinw  of  Dmoitian, 
vaa  Mouwed  to  death  io  tlie  comitioin  ibr  haying 
committer  inceet  with  Omelia,  «  Veital  nigin, 
although  he  peniated  in  hii  innocenoe  to  the  bat 
(Plin.  Ep.  ir.  11;  eomp.  Soet.  Dom.  8;  Dion 
Caaa.  ]x*ii.  3.) 

CELER,  u  arUst  o(  cmisiderahle  talent  and 
renown,  ma,  togethar  with  Sere  rut,  the  prindpal 
architect  of  NeroV  inunenM  building  the  gdden 
houte,  of  which  onljr  a  few  lenuuns  are  now 
Titible  in  the  hatha  of  Titua,  and  peihapi  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  latiafled  with  the  completion  of  thii  coloual 
palace,  both  artiita,  whoae  daring  and  tak&t  did 
not  abrink  from  the  mightieat  works,  undertook  a 
•till  more  gigantic  enterprise^  Since  the  aea-porta 
of  Ostia  and  Portna  wen  amall  and  dangerovs,  ao 
that  all  larger  veiseU  ent«red  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  <Ug  a  canal  from 
the  li^e  Avemtu  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  woikiog  a  way  Ihnogh  tlie  hills 
near  the  lake,  b«t  wen  probably  preVenled  from 
•xaen^Dg  their  intentioii  by  the  death  of  their 
o&ployer.  (Tac.  Amt.  xr.  43 ;  Osaan,  JTwufUatf, 
1830,  No.  81)  [L.  U.] 

CELER,  ASI'NITJS,  lived  in  the  raign  of  Ca- 
ligula, and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Jf.N.  ix.  17. 
i.  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  bat  when  he  was 
consul  u  not  known.  He  may  ban  been  the  sod 
»f  C.  Aunius  Oallua,  consul  &  c.  8. 

CELER,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetoridan, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  accFBlaiiea  of  Hadrian,  and  was  diatingaished 
far  hit  ddU  in  tha  compoaitioii  of  the  imnmal  le^ 
tars.  He  wnl*  a  wnfc  on  tha  art  of  rbetorie. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  I  22,  who  caDa  Um  tsx»»- 
ypi^r;  C^itoL  Per.  2;  Arialeid.  Or.  Saer.  5. 
ToL  L  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  firiend  of 
Fiso,  pemiaded  the  Utter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
aiaaica%  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
TioiuJy  sent  by  Piso  into  the  proTiuce,  (Tac.  Am. 
iL  77—79.) 

CELER,  P.  EONATIUS.  [Babea.] 

CELER,  METELLUS.  [Mmixua.] 

CELEUS  (Kt)Ai^A  a  king  of  Eleosis,  and  hus- 
band of  Metanein.  When  Oemeter,  on  her  wan- 
deriogt  in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Qeane, 
•he  stayed  in  the  bonn  of  Caleva.  The  goddaai 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
at  nifl^t  into,  the  fire;  bat  Metaaeira,  ignorant  of 
the  wijeet,  tereamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Demetar,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
givai  &Toitrs  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celeos.  (ApoQod.  L  5.  §  1;  TaiPTOLKHUS.)  Ce- 
leus  is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Uenwter  at 
Eleusts,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Hom.  Hyn.  im  Dm.  Soiy  &c;  Pans.  i. 
38.  8  a,  il  14.  S  2.)  There  ia  another  mythical 
penoD^BirfthianMDe.  (Aatm,  Lib.  19.)  [US.] 


CELSUS  (T.  OhWw*),  one  of  Ute  tUr^  tj- 
lants  enumerated  by  Trebellios  PoQio.  [Comp. 
AuaiOLua.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
A.  o.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  im  in 
mry  (ioarter  of  tha  Boman  wotU,  a  certain  CewUi 
iriw  luii  never  risen  h^her  in  Uie  wrvke  of  tha 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  nulitaiy  tribune,  IiTing 
qniet^  on  bis  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  npr^t  life  and  command- 
ing peraoo,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
ViUus  Passienus,  procmisnl  of  the  {ffonnce,  and 
Fabius  Pomponiaaua,  gsnenl  of  the  Ijibyaa  fnu- 
tier.  So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the 
pnipriale  tra^^ngs  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  baods  of  Oalliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  lobe  snatched  fiam  the  atataa  of  a  Mddasa. 
The  downfeD  Cdans  was  not  lass  i^d  dun  his 
devation  :  ho  was  ilun  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhal»- 
tanU  of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  nnheaid-of  beim  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traito'  was  raised  hi^  opon  a  crosa,  nond 
which  the  nbUe  danced  in  trionqili.  The  names 
T.  OorndiMi  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pab- 
Hshed  by  Ooltziua  now  nniversally  recognised  as 
qnriona.  (Tieben.  PoUio,  r»v.  7>ni«a.)  [W.  R] 

CELSUS,  a  Oieek  riietoridaa,  a  pupil  of  Libar 
nios.  (liban.  627,  1581*  OnU.  xzvi  voL  il 
Ib60«.) 

CEI^US,  an  ^neoiean,  who  lived  is  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian, 
There  waa  another  Celsos,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  isof  nohistorical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  ia  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  A^toi  dAiiAft,  ^ich 
has  acqniied  so  nnch  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [OKiaiKBS.]  To  the 
EfHcurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
nwician  Alexander,  and  in  the  coarse  of  it  (i  21) 
piauea  a  work  written  him  affunst  the  hdief  in 
aagic.  BatinthebookagunstChriatianitj,Celnis 
staled  with  iqtpaRnt  aj^mdw^on  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists^  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  {Skii),  hot  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  tlie  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  widi  the  doc- 
trine Epicnms.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
sonl^  relation  to  Ood,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
q)irits  springing  from  the  iIAi)  and  opponng  the 
designs  of  Ood.  All  these  an  pUinly  the  seti- 
timenta,  not  of  an  Epicunan,  bat  of  a  Plato- 
nist  Indeed,  tha  only  reason  fbr  supposing  the 
author  of  this  iroA  to  be  the  Epicoran  Celsos, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  OrigRo,  who,  however, 
is  obligsd  to  have  recoorse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  pnvalence  of  the  Plabmie 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conosal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
Strang  prejadice  against  Epicureans  as  denial  of 
all  religioD,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whido  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celaus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  differcoit  nenoni.  With  regard  to  the  woric 
itself  it  is  a  mztius  of  seltsaffldatey,  ignorance, 
and  iiiiwipiii't^t"fyi    In  ona  plaoa  the  aathor  ifr 
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pnnch«d  th«  Chriatiani  u  ilavM  of  a  blind  beliel^ 
in  another  with  their  Bomennu  tecU  and  evei^ 
varying  t^nioiu.  Some  times  ba  ^ke  of  them  as 
the  liana  of  their  aenBea  {BtiXip  mI  ^lAotfuf/ioror 
T^twt},  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejectad 
all  external  worship  whateTcr.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  ofiend  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  onr  Lard's  coming  to  sare 
them,  ri  84  tms  dva^iapnfrws  oaix  Mfi^Sit ;  he 
also  aigned  A  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  l^ovidence,  the  Fait,  and  the  Redemption, 
aBiertiog  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwaida 
(Origenea,  adv.  Celt. ;  Bnioker.  Kd.  OriL  Phil. 
Per.  il,  i.  1, 2,  8 ;  Neander,  GssdUoUe  <Ur  CiritU. 
Kir^  vol  i.  aecL  2.)  [GL  £.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  sacrataiy  of 
Tila.  dandias  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  HonKC,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (L 
8).  He  ia  thought  to  be  the  aane  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mendoned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(L  3),  in  which  he  ia  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writings.  He  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  P«do  AllMnoTanns, 
the  friend  of  Orid.  [ALUNOTiiNUii.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Ccn- 
taripa  in  Siciljr,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valent  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Latg.  Da  Chmpoa.  Medi- 
eam.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  muat  therrfbre  have 
IWed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chiistian  era. 
Me  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
outitled  Htthuriuai^  t»  d»  Medieamiitibm  Her- 
bartm,  wMch  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaros  [Appulbiub],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  aeTBial  times  in  the  Geoponico, 
C^tab.  8vi.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  con- 
mentator  on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourUi  century  of  the  -Christian 
aera.  (Si^open,  D»  TertHUo  U  Domaio,  Bonn, 
1831.) 

CELSUS,  A.«  CORNELIUS,  a  my  celebiated 
Latin  writer  on  medieina,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profesMon,  we  know  but  tittle.  There 
are  some  inddental  ezpresuons  whidi  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularlr  the  mode  in  which  he 
r(rf'pratoThemison(Prae£lib.l.pp.£,9,  iii.4,p.43) 
woidd  indicate  that  they  were  dther  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  diat  be  had  been  educated  or 
nad  passed  a  con«deiable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  donbt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  bnndi  general 
science,  after  die  manner  «f  some  et  the  ancient 
Greek  phihMophera.  This  donbt  has  arisen  priuci- 
ly  from  the  mode  in  which  he  u  referred  to 
Colnmelb  (<U  Re  RutL  i  1.  14)  and  by  Qoin- 
titian  (lii.  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 


*  It  is  not  quite  certiun  whether  his  praenomen 
mmAtUmotAmUiitt  but  it  is  generally  snppoaed 
to  have  been  Anntau, 


in  his  sketoh  of  the  history  of  medirine,  (If,  M 
xxix.  1,  dec)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work 
^ipears  to  bear  very  strong  evidenca  that  be  waa 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of 
rem«lies,  and  that  he  described  and  recommended 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  hb  own  experience ;  so  that  it  leema 
upon  the  whole  moat  pobaUe  that  he  was  a  pby- 
siciaa  hf  profBssion,  but  that  be  davoted  part  of 
bis  time  and  attention  to  tiie  enltivatiiHi  of  Utet»- 
ture  and  general  science.  Qnintitian  speaks  rather 
sli^tingly  of  him,  calls  hki  (xii.  11)"  loediocri 
vir 'ingenio,**  and  uys  he  not  only  wroto  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agricolture 
and  mililaiy  tactics.  Of  these  nnmenms  worica 
only  one  zaniins  entire^  hia  edebnted  trartisa  en 
Hedidna;  but  a  ftw  firagneBta  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  hia  name  in  1569, 
Svo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  Aarelii  Comelii 
Celai,  Rlietoria  vetustiasimi  et  chuisaimi,  de  Arte 
Dicendi  LibeUua,  primum  in  Lucem  editns,  cuiante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phiysio."  This  little  work  is 
inserted  by  Fkbricins  at  tiie  end  of  bis  SibUolieoa 
LattaOy  where  it  fills  about  nz  smdl  quarto  pagea, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tiie  worics  of  Cioeiu. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  "  De  hfedicina,"  On  Me- 
dieifiA,  is  divided  into  eight  hooka.  It  conunencea 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empirici,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  DkL  vf  Ani.  pp.  350,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  piinciBally  oecnpied  by  the  conside- 
ration of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  tfaera- 
peutica  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  bodes  am 
devoted  to  llie  condtoation  of  particuhr  disease! 
and  their  tieadnent;  the  third  and  fourth  to  ib- 
tamd  diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  phatmacentical  {ffepaiations ;  and 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  partica- 
lariy  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  ticaUnent  of  dia- 
enie,  Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  puisnes  the  method 

of  ABclepiadesofKthyiiia;baunot,liowaTeivu'^ 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  besitatea  to  adt^ 
any  piaiOtiee  or  ofnnion,  however  omtrary  to  hia, 
whioB  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extont  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  <^>poaing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  ^ipoir 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays conndetable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  whidi  he  enw 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  regnlationa  for  Uie  employment  of 
bhwd-letting  and  of  purgatives  arc  Uid  down  with 
minutMieu  and  prvdsion  (iL  10,  Ac,  p.  30,  &c) ; 
and,  dthough  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
^  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  diEforent  from  those  which  were  genemOy 
adi^Hed  in  the  onunencement  ttf  the  |««eait  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptcmu  of  frver, 
and  of  the  didforent  varieties  whkfa  it  assumea, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
(iiL  3,  &c,  p^  43,  &c),  are  correct  and  itdidoui ; 
his  {Hactice  was  founded  upon  the  piindpe  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  A  Nabm^ 
coDcnving  that  fern  omiiited  ewentirily  in  aa 
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•flbrt  of  the  coutitntim  to  throw  warn  motUd 
euue,  and  ttut,  if  not  andnljr  inter&ted  with,  the 
pneeM  wonid  tenniiiate  in  a  atala  of  healtL  We 
here  see  the  genn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  vii  mt- 
dicatrix  Natone,"  which  haa  had  ao  much  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  jJiyndatiB 
of  modeni  times,  and  whieh,  B]thoii|h  emmeous, 
has  perhaps  led  t«  a  less  hasaidoos  pnctioe  than 
the  hypotheses  which  hare  been  snbstitated  ia  its 
room. 

Bat  perhi^  the  moat  curiooa  aad  interesting 
parts  of  the  woA  of  Celaua  are  those  which  treat 
of  Sn^fNjr  and  surgical  operationa,  of  which  some 
accoont  ta  given  in  the  JXcL  a/" Ani.  art  Chirurgia. 
It  is  Tery  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  £rat 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  hia  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
Teiy  eonHdeiahle  degiee  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  die  capittJ"  operations  seem  to 
Imto  been  well  imdetatood  and  frequently  proctiied, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  ^e  state  of 
Sutgery  at  the  time  when  Celius  wrote,  was  com- 

Siatively  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
edicine.  The  Phannacy  ti  Celaaa  fbmu  ao- 
otiicreaiiooa  and  intenoling  part  of  Ua  wotfc,  and, 
like  hii  Smgety,  mariu  a  atat*  of  eonadaiable 
improvement  in  this  hianch  of  tiie  art  hfany  of 
his  fbrmiilae  are  well  arranged  and  efficadous,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multi&rious 
compounds  which  were  aftarwarda  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  cmnpletely  discarded 
nntQ  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celtas  haa  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  o£  the  beat  writers  of  the  Augustan 
a^  This  i*  probably  one  of  tiie  chief  reasons  of 
his  woA  having  be«t  choaen  aa  a  text-book  in 
modem  times;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
anppoae  that  this  ia  ita  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
taina  nothing  but  a  judicious  and  weH-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  Mud  by  his-  predecessors. 
Some  inataaces  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  uae  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
IM.  <f  AmL  art  I^gprulogta;  bst  bis  anatomical 
and  phyui^o^eal  knowledge  don  not  appear  to 
hare  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  hia  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  hia  work  he  follows 
Hii^tooates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  wiUi  sentence*  literally 
translated  from  the  Oreek.  He  doea  not,  however, 
b^  any  meana  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differs  from  him  occaaionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medidita 
Libri  Oeto,  has  been  published  very  of^n ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
twy,  fifteen  in  the  aixteenth,  Sve  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  righteanth,  and  twelve 
in  the  firat  thirty-five  yeara  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  tnall  bL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontina:  it  is 
Mid  to  he  vary  scarce,  and  ia  described  by 
DibdcD  in  his  BXioA.  ^mwmt.  i.  SOS.  Periu^ 
tite  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  thoee  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12mo.;  Almeloveen,  AmsteL  1687,  13mo.  (which 
waa  sevenl  times  re[ainted);  Taiga,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  bs  be«i  the  bans  U  moat 
mibse^pient  editions) ;  Lngd.  Bat.  1785,  4to. ; 


Argent.  1806,  Svo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milljgan,  Edinb. 
1826,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentiawd  by 
Choulont  is  that  by  F.  Hitter  and  H.  Albers, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  haa 
been  traniloted  into  English,  French,  ItaHan,  and 
Qemiaa.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chi^y  made  (or  the  ose  of  medical  students  in 
LondoD  who  are  preparing  for  tbdr  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  ate  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsns  and  his  writings,  which  are  mumemted  by 
Chouhut,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  hoe. 
Further  particulars  reflecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc's  Hist  de  la  Mid.  ; 
Haller'a  Bmiolk.  Medic,  Proet.  v(^  I ;  Sprengel's 
Uitt.  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock'a  Hitt. 
cf  Med.,  and  Choulant'e  Handbuek  der  Bucher- 
immda  /UrdieAtUeva  Madkm^  Leips.  1840,  Svo., 
from  whi^  woclca  the  greatat  part  of  the  imceding 
aoconnt  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
ctdiorb,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  hu  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  divrace  of  a  paUic  execution.  (Tac 
Anm.  n.  9, 14.) 

CELSUS,  JlTLIUS,  a  tekohr  at  Constanti- 
no]^ in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  lecenaion  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Jviita  Celttu  Vir  CUtntumui  et  Coma 
reonuM,  or  Jtdimt  CUnu  CotubaUtHMt  V.  C.  laiu 
Many  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsos  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  worica 
on  the  Spuni^  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proo£  Julius  Celsns  has  been  nsaaUy 
regarded  as  the  author  the  life  of  Caesar,  whiu 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  tide  of  Jmiii 
CUfi  CommaiUarv  de  Vita  Caaarit ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C  E.  Ch.  Schneider  {Feirat^ 
cAoe,  Hittoria  JiUii  Cofarii^  Idpa.  1827)  to  be  a 
woric  of  Petrarch V.  Then  ta  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Cekns  by  Dodwell,  q^ended  to  ^AmmJa 
QiutKtUiami  ef  jltalMM,  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  joriat, 
who  flourished,  as  Majanaiaa  and  Heinecrau  hare 
deariy  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  socceeded  Pqiasns, 
the  follower  of  pToenlns,and  was  himself  sncoeeded 
by  Celaua,  the  aon,  and  Nentins  Prisms.  (Dig. 
1.  tit  2.  t,  2.  I  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  im 
one  occasion)  to  the  conailium  of  the  consnl  Du- 
cenua  Verus,  who  waa  probably  a  consul  auSectus, 
and  ia  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig,  31.  a.  29. 
The  numeroua  attempts  of  leained  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  mth  recorded  ouubIs  are  without  gimuM, 
and  most  of  their  conjecture*  refer  to  too  lato  a 
period,  unless  Cdsus  the  fiither  attained  to  an  nt^ 
usual  age.  Thus  Wieling  {Jmritpnuiei^  Bnti' 
Mo,  p.  361)  and  OuiL  Orothis  {Ht  VHtiJuri^ 
ii.  c.2.  g2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.  Cqoniaa 
Commodua  Verus,  who  vro  consul  a,  d.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consnl  jl.  D.  121. 
Ant  Augustinua  {De  Nontmibu*  Pnpriii  Ptmdee- 
biiwm,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  ho 
might  have  been  tiie  Juventiua  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heineoeiat 
(/fut  Jmr.  Oh.  (  341,  n.)  is  fto  Deceanina  Garni' 
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mt,  who  wu  connil  nifiectaa  a.  d.  £7,  and  wkow 
cognomen  might  have  been  Veros.  It  mu  in  the 
council  of  Ducenua  Venis  that  the  opinion  of 
Celnu  the  bther  wm  given  upon  an  important 
pointy  and  waa  sdt^tad  as  law.  He  held  (to 
hh  the  nomendatnn  of  Engjiih  jiui^nideiice), 
that  the  beneficial  intemt  in  a  htgacy  did  not 
Upw  b;  the  death  of  the  truatee  before  the  tea- 
tator.  (Aa  to  the  coniiltnm  of  the  conral  and 
other  magistntei,  aee  Diet,  of  Ant  t.  v.  Convattta ; 
alao  Cic.  BtiO.  22;  PUn.  i  20  ;  Amm.  Mai. 
xzxiii.  e.  9U. ;  Soet.  TOer.  SS ;  TU^  a  Chrpon 
U^mmi,  1.  «.  IS ;  Cod.  t.  tit.  51 ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 

1.  2,  pr.;  tit.  22.1  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  I.  a.  39,  hia 
opinion  ia  cited  along  with  that  of  Aiiato,  who  waa 
nther  younger  than  CeUua  the  &ther.  The  Celaua 
to  whom  Antto  givea  anawera  in  Dig.  2,  tit  li. 
a  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  a.  29.  g  1,  waa  Celma 
the  eon,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebritj  ai  a 
jnriat  than  hia  fiither,  ia  nndentood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  CeUua  ia  named  without  the 
•ddidon  paler  or  Jilitu.  Bach,  who  thinha  the 
contrary  more  likely  {HkL  Juritp.  Raa.  iii.  c.  1 . 
I  22.  n.  [h.]),  ia  certainly  miataken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit.  4.  a.  S.  §§  6,  7  ;  Dig.  81.  a.  20.  It 
can  ecarcely  be  doabted  that  the  name  of  the  &th«r 
was  the  aame  aa  that  of  the  aoti,  via.  P.  Jnventiiu 
Celaua,  for  olherwiae  he  would  probably  have  been 
diatinguiahed  by  the  diftrcnce  of  name,  vhereaa  he 
it  never  mentioned  leg  any  other  appdlatira  than 
Cabnapata.  Then  ia  no  dbset  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  Stockmann  (ad  Badiii  HiA  Jurist, 
Rom.  loc  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Er.  Otto 
{Pra^.  ad  That.  i.  p.28X  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rist! named  Oelnis,  via.  father,  atm,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seema  to  be  incoirecL  It 
ia,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventiua, 
who  Rppeara  from  an  inaeription  inGmter(p.607)  to 
have  baea  promagiater  acriuii  under  Antoniona 
Pius,  A.  D.  \b&,  waa  a  grandaon  vS  die  elderCelana, 
but  there  is  no  [mof  that  he  was  a  jurist.  Thote 
who,  like  Manage  (^mocn.  Jwr.  c  xz.),  identify 
the  promagiBter  wiUi  ^e  son,  muat  nippose  that 
the  son  diachatged  an  exceedingly  laboriooa  office 
HI  a  very  advanced  age.  Vei;  Uttle  ia  known  of 
Celsns  ia»  &ther,  though  warn  has  bcMi  written 
npon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographera  who  have 
attributed  to  hia  life  one  or  more  of  the  eventa  that 
briong  to  the  Ufa  of  his  son,  are  OuiL  Grotiua, 
Ontvina,  and  Straochiua.  ( VUat  vtt.  JCtomm,  No. 

2,  p.  14.)  The  Oena  Juventia  waa  an  ancient 
race,  and  couid  boast  of  several  juriata,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventiua, C.  Juventiua,  and  M.  Juventiua  Laten- 
MDsi*.  In  manuacripta  and  monumenta,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jahentaus.  (Hiyanahis,  ad  JTA'^./Oioc, 
ii.  pa  236—255.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE^IUS.  ■  Ronan  jurist, 
tiie  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  ccmapiiacy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  aft^warda  em- 
peror) and  others ;  bat  although  he  was  denounced 
to  die  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  eanmaniona,  by  fiattoing  the  emjieror,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innoeeiwe,  and  117  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  IzviL  13 ;  Phi- 
loetrat,  ViL  ApolL  T^am.  vii  8.)  He  waa  after- 
wards huhly  &vonrad  1^  Nerra  and  hia  aon 
Tiajau.  Pliny  {E^  vi  5)  mention*  an  altercation 
hetiwea  Um  and  lidniu  NepM,  comeniing  the 


cause  of  Pompoiuat  Rnfiis  Varinns.  Celsns  waa 
then  praetor,  and,  aa  the  Uget  atmalei  iren  at  that 
time  religiooaly  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16},  may 
be  snppMed  to  have  been  84  yeata  of  age.  This 
ironhl  give  ^  D.  67  lor  the  year  of  the  Urth  of 
Celsns,  ibr  tiie  ouuw  of  Ponponiu  Rnfiis  waa 
pleaded  when  M.  AdUns  was  cmunl-elect  (Pliii. 
Ep.  V.  20),  that  is  to  say,  m  a.  d.  101.  Celans 
was  twice  conaol.  The  date  of  hia  fint  conanhihip 
ia  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  d.  129, 
wh«>  ho  had  C.  Neratiaa  MarceUus  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig;  5.  tik  S.  a.  20.  S  6.)  He  wm  » 
frirad  at  Haarisa,  and  one  of  that  emperor^  emut- 
ai  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  IB,  where  for  Jidins 
Cell  at  is  to  be  read  Jurmtins  Celtus),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign,  for 
Julianas,  the  jurist,  in  a  fragment  of  a  wodc 
(D^ala)  which  was  written  in  the  ccuamenconent 
of  the  ingn  of  Antoninus  Pins  (compare  Dig.  8. 
tit.  5.  t.  6.  $  13 ;  4.  tit.  2.  a.  18),  qxaka  of  Cdaos 
in  the  past  tenae : — "  Quod  etiam  Jnventio  Cdao 
i^ertissime  placuiL"    (Kg.  28.  tit.  2.  a.  28,  pr.) 

Celsns  teceiTed  legal  instradion  from  hia  &ther, 
•ad  i*  auwoeed  fraa  aereral  indication*  in  extant 
paaagea  m  his  worica  to  have  studied  philoaophy, 
especially  the  philoaiqthy  of  the  Stoica.  Hia  edi^ 
cation  waa  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  hia  atyle  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  latinity 
*o  pure,  that  Umrentius  Vula  and  Flmidns,  who 
nnaparinply  criticiBe  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man jaruta,  find  little  or  notUng  to  caip  at  in 
Cdsus.  There  are  fragments  wfatot  prove  that  ha 
was  acquainted  with  Gre^  (Dig.  SS.  tiL  10. 
s.  7,  13.  tit  3.  a.  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
pmcdce  of  the  law.  One  of  hia  youthful  omiuoos 
was  followed  by  Jnlianns,  and  is  cited  I^ulus. 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91.  8  3,  unless  by  Cdsus  adolet- 
ONsf  we  are  here  to  andantand  Cdaos  the  younger.) 
Celsns  was  manifestly  well  vetaed  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  whidi  hia 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Honunel  (/'a^Mjim.  Ptnt- 
tM.),  will  be  found  referenoea  to  Sex.  Aeliua, 
BrutDB,  Cascellias,  Cato,  Livins  Dnisu%  Q.  Mudus 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistiaa  Lat>eo,  C.  Trebatius  Teata, 
Aelius  Tubero,  SLTullins  <^cero,  Servius  Sulpidus, 
Nerva,  Haaurina  SaUnne,  Semp.  Proculna,  and 
Neiatius  Priscua.  In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  juriata,  as  Joli* 
anna,  PMUponina,  Maecianua,  Ulinan,  and  Paulus, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Inititntea  and  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit.  2.  s.  10  Jntinian  mentionB 
a  cnriouB  physiological  o^nnion  of  Celsiu  concerning 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  &ther,  to  the  sect 
of  ProcnluB,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  di&ring  fram  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  hia 
own  fiither,  and  sometimes  freeing  with  Sabinaa 
and  Caaaina.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  a.  25. 1 1;  31.  tit. 
2.a.29.pr.;  12.  tit  4.  a.  S.  §|  6, 7 ;  12.tit.5. 
a.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celma  ^ere  are  aerenl 
paaaages  which  betoken  great  sd^confidenoe  and 
undviJ  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  pmfeasioiul 
etiquette)  of  jnruta  ancient  and  modem.  A  Roman 
at  an  Eh^iBh  lawyer  woaU  aayi  "mihi  videtnr,*' 
"Ithink,"  "verhu est,** "the better oiHnionia;*' 
but  Celans  aometimea  omita  aoch  modeat  (bmu  of 
expteaaion.  For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig.  21, 
tit  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nma'a  opinimi 
/alte.  But  the  gtoseeat  instance  of  nidenees  occun 
in  an  anawer  to  one  Dtnnitiua  IaImo,  who  inquired 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  will  was 
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written  was  thereby  ditqnalified  from  being  ime  of 
the  attesting  witneawa,  "JuTentiiu  Cdsni  La- 
beoni  mo  nlntem.  Ant  non  inteUigo  i»  quo  me 
connUaeria,  int  nlde  stultR  eit  coneoltatia  tot : 
|dus  enim  qnam  ridicnlnm  est  dubilara,  an  altquis 
jon  tettii  adbibitua  lit,  quoniun  idem  et  tabulas 
tettamenti  ■cripearit.''  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  «.  27.) 
Tlut  qneetion  and  tbit  answer  obtained  tndi  nn- 
desirable  celebrit;  among  ciTiUani,  that  silly  qnea- 
tioDs  were  called  QMOMttHM* /tonAioMoi^  and  blnnt 
answers  Ab^omkmw*  Oltbiae. 

H«  wrote— 1.  Digettomm  L&ri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seveii  books  of 
this  wo^  tIl  xxz — xxxri,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
Thtt  !■  th«  only  one  of  the  worics  of  Celsus  of 
which  pare  figgmeutt  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
ktian  of  Jastiiiian,  and  perfa^w  the  only  one 
then  extanL  It  belongs,  according  to  Blnme*s 
theory,  to  the  Clasais  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  BjittaiM,  of  which  Ulpiaa  (Dig.  4.  tit  4.  a.  S. 
1 1)  chea  the  11th  book.  8.  QuoesMmes,  which, 
Moording  to  a  dtation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit  2. 
a.  19.  f  3),  connsted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Com- 
madariif  of  which  the  7th  book  ia  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit  2.  a.  19.  §  6.)  5.  InMtntUmet,  in 
7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  dd 
•choUaat  on  JnTeoal  (ri.  243).  Oiavina  (Orig, 
Jw.  Oe^  lib.  i.  g  49,  p.  68)  saya,  that  Celana  left 
a  woric  D$  UuteajiKMihMt,  in  whid)  he  refers  to 
hia  fiuher;  but  this  statement  ia  given  wiUiont 
■adioiity,  and  ^ipeara  to  be  an  error  portly 
ecR^  frtnn  Paociroli  (de  Ctora  teg.  IiUerp.  p.  44 }, 
who  dtea  a  paaaage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit  2. 
a.  47)  refernog  not  to  Celaoa,  but  to  Nerva  filiua. 

(Hnnecc  da  JmrnOio  CUta,  Op.  iL  m.filft-532; 
Sehott  d»  <Imm&m  DomHiama,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Obterv.  Jwr.  Civ.  c  35 ; 
Neuber,  DU  jmittkU  Kkunier,  pp.  133—145  ; 
Kiimmerer,  Beilrage  2W  Ofch.  ii.  7%eorw  <le$  Jifom. 
Reeits,  L  No.  8,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  O.J 

CEISUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(JWi),  wu  the  cwunander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
u  Panncmia,  with  which  he  was  aent  to  join  Coi^ 
bolo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Porthions  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Oalba*s 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  <tf  as  ctmsql 
daajgnatna,  bnt  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Oalba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  &ithful  of 
GaIba*B  aapporteia ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illyrian 
anny  irtiich  hod  encamped  in  the  Vipsenian  por- 
tkai.  It  was  probably  thou^t  that  Celsus  would 
ban  mon  inibance  with  this  army  than  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  fonwr  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Oalba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  life  of  Cetsns  wsa  now  in 
great  dangn ;  Uie  portiiana  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  bat  Otho,  who  ^pieeiated 
hia  fidelity  to  tus  late  maater,  not  only  spand  his 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  waa  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  PaulUnns  and  Annius 
Qallna,  in  command  of  the  anny  to  oppose  the 
generals  ofVildlins,  who  vrere  advancing  into 
Italy.  At  first  he  and  his  ddkogues  were  com- 
pletely  neeeaAl}  in  the  cai^aign  <hi  the  Po,  in 


the  nngfabouihood  of  Pkcentia  and  Cremoiia,  they 
defeated  all  the  pkms  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellias  [Cabcina,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
die  latter  bad  been  joined  by  Fabius  Volena,  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Poullinns,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affitira  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bedriocnm,  in  which  Otho's  army  was  deieated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire ;  bat  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  bithfol  to  Otho  to  the  bat,  did  not 
nffiw  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  aUowed  him  to 
enter  on  tlie  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
A.  D.  69X  0*  bad  been  arranged  from  the  first 
Tac  Aim.  xr.  25,  H«iL  L  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  iL  23,  83,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Cclaus  appeon  as  a 
suinaffle  of  the  P^tia  gens  on  several  eoins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  an  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
eontains  »  yonthfn^heod  with  a  trophy  behind  it. 


the  latter  the  h^  of  Juno  So^ta.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  month,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  boming  heap  of  wood.  Thia 
subject  appean  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysiiu  (i.  59)  in  connexion  wiUi  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  iu  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fonned  by  on  eagle  with  its  wings ;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  tut  it 
was  not  till  af^r  severaJ  efforts  that  Uie  wolf  and 
eagle  were  aUe  to  get  rid  of  Mm.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Plopia  gens  came  originally  from  Lannvium, 
whidi  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wonhip 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium :  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foun^rion  of  each  city. 

CENSUS,  L.  PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan  in  A.  B.  1 1 3  (FoMti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemv  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediBtely  after  hia 
acceanon,  A.  D.  117.  (IHon  Caaa.  Ixviu.  16,  Ixiz. 
2 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (K))»«ro»)i  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
lired  from  cape  Cenaonm  in  Euboea,  on  which  the 
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sod  bad  ■  teaple.  (ApaOod.  iL  7.  S  7 ;  Or.  Mti. 
i».  136.)  IL.S.] 

CE'NCIIRIAS  {Krrxpin),  •  loii  of  PoKtdon 
and  Pnims,  vu  k3M  ■eeidentsUT'  hj  Artemis. 
He  and  hit  brother  Lechet  vere  beliered  to  have 
given  th^  namet  to  Cenchreae  and  Ijechaeum, 
the  two  porMowDi  of  Corinth.  (Pan*,  n.  2.  §  3, 
3.  g  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  bmily 
of  the  Maim  mm.  The  mme  at  thia  family  waa 
or^nally  RntuiHi  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acqaired  the  name  of  CenaMintu,  waa  C.  Mardo* 
Ratiloi  [No.  I,  below],  who  ii  eaid  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Faiti  to  hare  receired  thia  mmame  in  hit 
aecond  cenior^ip,  a  c.  265.  Nietyhr^  Wwerw, 
remark!  (HM.  of  Rome,  m.  p.  656),  that  thli 
statement  ia  doubtfid,  m  he  might  hare  deriTcd  it 
from  the  circomttance  of  hia  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  [debt  a  than  in  thii  dignity. 

1,  C.  Majuhl-b  C.  r.  L.  n.  RuriLoa  CnNno- 
BiNus,  waa  the  aon  of  C.  IVciiu  Rs^n*)  the 
first  plabeiui  dictator  (b.  c.  356)  and  coisor  (b.  c. 
351).  He  WIS  eontol  m  B.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabiua 
Mazimott  and  while  his  coU«^^e  waa  engaged  in 
hit  brilliant  campaign  in  Etroria,  RutUiu  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samniom  and  took  the  tovm  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  feoght  a  battle  with  the 
Sam ni tea,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  ttatement  of  livj,  that  the  b«tUe  wu  a  dnwn 
one,  ia  almost  oitinigfaed  by  hit  CDnfetnon,  that 
the  consul  himself  wst  woonded  and  a  lente  and 
sereial  tribunes  of  the  soldim  killed.  (liT.  ix. 
38,  38  ;  Diod.  XI.  27.) 

On  the  admiuion  of  the  plelM  to  the  priestly 
colleBet  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  B.  c.  900,  br 
whioi  also  tile  nnmber  of  diui  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilns  waa  elected  one  of  the  pontift. 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Comeliua 
Arvina  in  294  (Lit.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Biasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
etance  in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  -above  that  he  is  said  to 
hare  received  the  anrname  of  Centorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilut  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brongfat  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  ihonld  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
leooQd  time.  (Liv.  16 ;  Eutrop.  11 18 ;  Vat. 
Max.iT.  l.§3;  Plut  CW:  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  r.  C.  n.  CiNSoatNiTB,  connl 
with  M\  ManiliuB  in  B.  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthsge :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  ontmated  to  Muiiliits,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censoriuns.  In  the  nc^gotiationt  between  the 
consuls  and  Cartbaginiana  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  nas  given  ut  a 
detailed  account,  Centorinut  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thagiiuans  had  refused  compliance  with  the  com* 
raands  of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  leas 
than  ten  miles  mm  the  tea,  ^  contnli  fimnally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Centorinus  was  com- 
pelled ibortly  afterwardt  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  bold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  bands  of  hit  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pw.  75—90,  97—99;  Liv.  EpU.  49  ;  Fior.  il 
15;  Eutrop.  ir.  10;  Oroa.  it.  22;  Veil.  Pat  1 
13;  Zonar.  iz.  463 ;  Cic.  AraC  15, 37,  ^40. 
^  5.)  CeosMmns  wm  cenior  ia  a.  a  147,  with 


L.  Comdioi  LeBtnhis  Lnpmk   (TaL  Max.  n.  ft. 

§10.) 

It  waa  to  thia  Cenaarians  that  tha  |iliiliawihir 
ClritomachoB  dedicated  aw  <tf  his  WiAa.  (Gic 

Acad.  a.  32.) 

3.  C  Makcids  CKN80MNU8,  one  of  the  Indii^ 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  ia  first  mentionad  at  the 
accuser  of  Snlla  on  hit  retnn  fmn  Asia  in  b.  c. 
91.  (Pint.  SmU.  5.)  He  entered  Roane  tngetkr 
with  Marias  and  unna  in  b.  c.  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  iiiswai  iis  which  then  enaaed. 
It  was  Censorinas  who  kiDad  the  consul  Octavioa, 
the  first  Tictiin  of  the  proscription ;  be  cat  off  Ida 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  irito  coooDaBded  itta 
be  himg  ap  on  the  toalia.  Ceaaorinna  ahand  m 
the  vidaaitiides  of  the  Marian  par^,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  b.  c  82,  ariuA 
estaUiihed  the  supremacy  of  Solla.  He  had  tha 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  snaring  a  defeat  from  Pcaapey  near 
Sena.  He  waa  aftowaida  teat  with  «g^t  kg^ona 
by  the  eonaul  Caito  to  rdicra  the  yaluae^M■nB^ 
who  waa  kept  beaq|ed  at  Piaeneate ;  bat  on  hk 
march  thither,  he  was  attaded  &an  an  ambosh 
by  Pompey,  uid  waa  ccnq>elled  after  cooaidaaUa 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  nei^bonring  hilL  Hia 
men,  belicTing  him  to  be  the  cante  of  their  defeat, 
deinted  him  in  a  body,  wHh  the  csceptioa  of 
seran  ndutts,  with  iriiieh  odaeidilB  mnnaoit  h« 
was  compelled  to  retam  to  Carbo.  When  CWw 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  deapair, 
Cenaorinns  united  hit  forces  with  those  of  Bnitat 
Damatippas  and  Caninat,  and  these  thr«e  generals, 
after  an  ineffectosl  attempt  to  force  the  pastes  of 
Praeneite  with  the  object  of  retiering  uw  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  dty  aa 
it  iras  destitute  of  mat  and  proTiaiwt.  S^h, 
howerer,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  was  fought  sear  the  CtJIiiie  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  deflEat  of  the  Marian  amy. 
Censoriuns  and  Catrinas  took  to  flkht,  hat  were 
orertaken  and  brou^t  back  to  SoHa,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Pia»- 
nette  to  inforrn  Marius  of  the  &le  of  bis  fiiendt. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i  71,  88,  90,  S2,  93.)  Censo- 
■inns  is  spoken  of  by  Ciceni  aa  one  of  Uw  ornton 
of  his  time,  and  as  toletaUy  wdl  nraed  in  Greek 
literature.    (BnO.  67,  90.) 

4.  (MARTiun)  CsNSoRiNUS,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  n.  c  £9  (Cic  adQ.Fr.L2, 
i  4),  may  possibly  be  the  tame  as  the  f^wii^. 

5.  L>  MABCinn  L.  r.  C.  n.  Cinsobinum,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
ton  in  B.  c.  43.  (Cic.  zi.  5,  11,  ziii.  % 
duo  pratioim,  zii.  8 ;  comp.  Gaiaton.  ad  ziL  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  anang* 
ing  the  tShin  of  Qreeee  in  n.  c.  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinua  governor  of  the  proTince.  (Pint.  ^mIsn.  34.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  consul- 
ship in  39(DionCaaa.zlTiiL  84),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  TtteOt  that  ha  obtained  a  triam^ 
fiir  some  snecassei  he  had  gained  in  Maeedcm^ 
which  must  consequently  hare  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  MARcms  L.  r.  L.  N.  CaNHORiNi;a^  ton  i£ 
No.  5,  was  oonaul  in  B,  c  8  (Dion  Cass.  It.  5; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  10.  s.  47 ;  Ceasoiin.  22 ;  S«i»- 
ton.  Fit  Horat. ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
hare  obtained  snbaequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  it  mentioned  by 
Joaephu  {AM.  ztL  6.  $  3)  in  tha  deena  of  Angua- 
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tos  Bscuring  oertam  immniutiea  to  the  Jewa.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  a.  D.  2,  when  he  wm  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caenr,  the  grandton  of  Angnitiu.  Hii 
death  wai  uniTenallr  tegietted:  Velleina  Patei^ 
cnltu  olli  htm  (ii.  102)  "  Vir  demenndia  imu- 
nibiu  genhu.** 

There  aie  MTeial  intemting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  rfC.  Ccnwrinui 
and  L.  Cenwrinns ;  but  it  it  impouible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
long. Five  sptdnuDs  of  these  coins  are  giren 
below.  The  6nt  three  contain  on  the  obretie  the 
heads  of  Nnma  Pompiliiu  and  AnOu  Haiciiit,  the 
Ncond  and  fboitk  kings  of  Rooie,  because  the 


Ifaicia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancns 
Mardos  [Makcu  Qsns],  and  the  latter  was  snp- 
poaed  to  be  the  gnndson  of  Numa  Porapilius.  In 
tluK  tline  cmns  Nona  b  npnaented  with  abaard, 


and  Ancos  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  giand&ther  and  grandson.  The 
obTerte  of  the  first  contains  the  inscripGon  Nvu ak. 
roHPiLL  ANCL  MABCL,  and  that  of  the  second 
NVMA.  FoupiLL  ANcvs.  hahcl    The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  M  a  ressel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
vene  of  die  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancns  Mardus,  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represenU  a  desultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  be 
was  accustomed  to  leap  frnn  one  to  another  in  the 
pnblic  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  {Did. 
^Ant.  $.  V.  DeauUor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
an  fit  less  importance :  the  fourth  hoi  on  the  ob- 


Tene  a  jouthfnl  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop ;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  iCTene,  Sileniu.  (Eck- 
hel,  r.  p.  245,  ftc) 


CENSORI'NUS  {Apphu  Oamdiut),  is  ranked 
by  TrebeUius  PoUio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  AuaiOLtis],  althongh  the  number  is  com- 
plete without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Oallienus,  but  of  ClaudiuB 
Oothicus.  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attuned  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
piaefect  of  the  praetorinm,  thrice  praefcct  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconiul,  and  diichax;ged  at  va- 
rioof  periods  the  duties  nf  numerous  inferior  ap- 
poinlmenta.  Full  of  yean,  and  diaaUed  by  on 
honourable  wound  recnved  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  a.  d. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  imiaed  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doabtfiil,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  auHicient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  oi  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
tenoine  whether  the  names  Appau  Clawliiu  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Bingo,  in  hit  Nmniimata 
|MedioL  1683^  quotes  a  Oiedc  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  thitd  year  of  the  r^gn  of  Censorinns ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  Si  the  phoe  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
ofafewdays.  Tillemont  supposes,  tut  the  Kactori- 
NKt  men^oned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinns.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  Trig.  1)fr. ;  Til- 
lemont, Haloin  det  Emj)mun,  voL  p.37.)  [W.R.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  NabiU,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music  It  affiirds  much  valnabte  infbnnation 
vrith  regard  to  the  Tarions  systems  of  andent  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellios,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  bene&ctor  (c  1),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianna  (b  31).  CensOTinns 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  pabia"  of  hhuself  wid 
Cerelliua(c.  16);  and  this  &Gt,  along  with  those 
dctwled  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metrv  and  lost  tracts  de  Aceeniibn 
and  de  Geometria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
eridence,  to  this  nme  Cenaorinna.   Ciirio^  in  fan 
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edition  onUiihed  at  Parii  in  1583,  divided  tlie 
twcDtj-Nurth  chapter  of  Uie  ds  Die  NaUM  into 
two  pvta,  coneidwing  tbe  latter  half  to  be  hxm  a 
diffimnt  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  eaaiy  it  Nat»- 
raii  ImtiiKtitM. 

The  editio  princepe  of  CeBwrintu  ia  in  4to.,  vith- 
out  dato,  place,  or  printer'!  name,  and  conlainB  also 
the  Thbula  of  Celw^  Plutarch  De  Iimidia  el  Odio, 
an  ontion  of  Baiil  upon  the  Hune  rabject  atid  hia 
epiatle  to  Qmoiy  of  Nananmi  **  da  Vita  SoUilaiia," 
aU  tnndated  into  Latin.  The  aecond  odition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  fbl.  1497,  ii  combined  with  the 
ibMa  of  Cebea,  a  dialogue  of  Lndan,  the  ^tdH- 
ridiom  of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Baail  De  Invidia 
et  Odio.  Too  int  critical  edition  it  that  hj  Vinetiu, 
PictaT.  4to.  1568,  followed  thoae  of  AUoa  Oar 
nnth%  Vnwb  8m  1581,  and  Curio,  Lntat.  8m 
1583.  Tlw  moat  oompteM  and  valoaUe  to  that  by 
Harercamp,  Log.  Bat  6to.  1743 :  the  moat  recent 
ia  that  of  Ombwt  Noremb.  8to.  1805.    [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (K^aufm),  that  ia,  the  bull- 
killen,  are  according  to  the  Mriiest  accoonta  a  nee 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountain!  and  fbreata  of 
Thetialj.  Tbej  an  deaerUwd  as  leading  a  rude 
and  Mvage  lUe^  oceanoaall;'  carrjring  off  the  women 
of  their  ncighbonn,  at  coreted  with  hair  and  nng- 
ing  OTer  their  moontains  like  animal*.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  nnacgnainted  with  the  naefill 
wtt,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Chdim.  (Hiho.  1L  l  268, 
IL  743,  in  wUdi  paaMgei  they  an  called  fwft, 
that  ia,  ^v**!  Od.  xxl  295,  Ac. ;  Heuod.  Scmt. 
Han.  KM,  Ae.)  Nov,  in  thau  eatlieat  accoanta, 
the  centaora  appear  merely  aa  a  lort  of  gigantic, 
■avage,  or  aaiio^-like  beings;  wheteai,  in  later 
writers,  th«r  an  deacribed  as  noosters  (hi^to- 
contaun),  wfaoee  bodiaa  were  partly  honan  and 
partly  tnoae  of  hones.  This  stmnge  mix  tun  of 
the  hnman  fonn  with  that  of  a  hone  ii  aeoranted 
for,  in  the  hlw  tnditiima,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Izion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taunis,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaon  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  MTgf^«»  mina.  (Find.  J>!A.  ii.  80,  &c) 
Aooording  to  Diodoms  (iv.  69 ;  otnnp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  the  eentaon  wen  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  wen  brought  up  by  the  nympha 
of  Pelion,  and  h^at  the  Hippocentann  by  mares. 
Others  again  ralate,  that  the  cestaors  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zens,  mo- 
tamc^hoaed  into  a  hone,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wifb  of  Ixion.  (Serr.  ad  Am.  TiiL  293;  Nmui. 
Diu^  xtL  240,  xir.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  ^pean,  that  the  ancient  centann  and  tbe  Utcr 
hippocentann  were  two  distinct  classei  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  eentaon  ia  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Ceataun  an  particulariy  celebrated  in  an- 
cient stay  for  their  fight  with  the  L^ithae,  which 
arose  at  ue  nuuriage-CMst  of  Peirithoos,  snd  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensiTely  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artista.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
omnezion  with  a  conbat  of  Hemclea  with  the 
centann.  (Apollod.  ii.5.  §4 ;  Diod.  ir.  12;  Euripi 
H«n.fur.  181,  &c;  Soph.  Tndm,  1095;  Nonn. 
Dtonys.  xir.  367  ;  Ot.  JUet.  xii.  210.  &c. ;  Virg. 
Gwty.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  othen  in  Arcadia. 
It  aided  by  the  centann  being  expelled  from  their 
eonatiy,  and  taking  nfnga  on  aonnt  Pindns,  on 
the  ftontien  of  Epcini.  Churan  ia  the  noat 
cctebratod  among  the  centann.  [Chkiron.J 


As  Kgaids  tbe  «igin  of  the  notiim  nspecUng 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  lint  place, 
that  bull-hunting  on  hrasebock  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thensly  (Schol.  ad  Pimd.  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Tbesalians  in 
eariy  timet  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.  It  is  ther^n  not  iraprobaUe  that  the 
Theasalian  moantaineen  may  at  some  eariy  period 
have  made  upon  their  neigbboDrii^  tribes  the  same 
impression  H  the  ^adaru  did  npon  the  Mexieaiia, 
namely,  that  bofve  and  nan  were  one  being.  The 
eentaon  wen  frequently  reimented  in  anoent 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  hen  that  die  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  an  two  forms  in 
which  the  centann  wen  npresented  in  wotks  of 
art  In  the  fint  they  ^pear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  bat  the  hind  part  cmisiBta  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  hone  (Pans.  t.  19. 
§  2} ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  befbn  the  lime  of  Phidias  and  Alcanenea, 
represents  the  centaun  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  tjt  a  hone 
with  iU  four  feet  and  tail  (Paoa.  v.  10.  $2; 
Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  ia  {Robably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  natora  of  tbe  cen- 
tann and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  wen 
in  later  umea  dnwn  into  the  sphen  of  Dionysiac 
beings ;  bat  ben  they  appear  no  longer  as  savage 
iBonsten,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  dnw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  aam  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  -  Nympha, 
Erotes,  uud  Bacchantes.  It  is  remaikable  that 
then  wen  also  female  centaun,  who  an  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (PhUoatr.  loom.  ii.  3 ; 
oomp.  VoBS,  MyAol.  Bn^  iL  p.  265,  &c. ;  Botti- 
ger,  Vata^em.  iil  p.  75,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  pn][ffaetor  in  B.c.217,  was 
sent  by  the  coosnl  Cn.  Servilios  Ominus  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Ariminnm  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  asustance  of  his  colleague  C.  Flaroiniaa  in 
Btniria,  wfaota  he  intended  to  join  wUh  aU  hia 
fonea.  ConteuBi  took  ponenion  ot  m  namv 
pass  in  Umbria  near  tbe  lake  Plettine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal*s  victory  at  the  Traaimene  hka, 
he  was  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal's 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  ttoope  that 
wen  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compellod  to  surrender  next  day.  Apiuan,  who  ia 
the  only  writer  that  gives  aa  the  eiaet  plaee  of 
this  deCeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iiL  66  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anii,  9 — 11,  17;  Zonar.  viiL 
25  ;  C.  Nepos.  ^omiu^.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triarii  {primi  pili\  who  had  obtained  his 
discharge  after  serving  his  frill  military  time,  and 
was  dittinguished  for  his  bnvery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  of  8000  mai, 
half  of  whom  wen  Roman  citizeu  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assunnce  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemj 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  neariy  doubled 
by  volunteen;  and  vrith  these  he  married  into 
Lncania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was.  as  m 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (liv.  xxt.  19;  One. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  SDiname  of  C.  Claadia^  oonsol 
B.    240.  [CiAtroius.] 
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CENTUMALU8,  tba  hum  oT  s  taaij  of  the 
plebeian  Fnlm  geni. 

1.  Cn.  Fulv[U8  Cn.  f.  Cn.  v.  Maxikhs  Cin- 
TUMALUS,  legate  of  the  dicMor  M.  Valniiu  Cor- 
TU  in  the  Etnuen  mi;  b.  c.  801,  ud  omua]  in 
398  whli  L.  Consul  Sdpio,  wlun  he  gained  a 
brilliant  vietorj  over  the  Samnitea  near  BonaDum, 
and  afterwwda  took  thia  town  and  Anfidena.  It 
mmSA  alM  xp^aa  that  he  mbeeqaently  obtained 
tome  HicceMeB  in  Etmria,  a*  the  C^toline  Faati 
•peak  of  hi*  trinm^Ji  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
orer  the  Samnitea  and  Etnueana.  In  296  he 
Mmd  aa  projonetar  in  the  |Kat  campaign  of  Q. 
fUnna  Mudmiu  and  P.  Dedua  Mna,  and  i^ned 
m  Tietoiy  orer  the  Btnncana.  (Ut.  x.  d*  32, 
26,  27,  SO.) 

The  Fasti  C^tolini  meotion  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  268,  who  is  either  the  Mune  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  hie  ton. 

2.  Ch.  FuLVios  Ck.  r.  Cs.  n.  CnmiHALOH, 
eonsnl  B.  a  239  with  L.  Postnmios  Albinua,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  hia  colleague  in  Illyiia.  They 
met  with  no  efiectnal  resistance ;  and  after  tho 
troops  of  the  lUyrian  qnaen,  Tetua,  had  beencom- 
pielely  dispersed,  and  she  beiwlf  had  retired  with 
•  wry  few  bUowen  to  k  ition^y  fortified  town, 
called  Rbison,  Centomdos  retomed  to  Rome  with 
Ae  greater  pert  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing  Albtnus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centnmalns 
tmunphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebratod  over  the  lUy- 
rians.  (Polyb.  iL  11,  12;  Flor.  iL  8;  Eotrop. 
iii.  4;  Oroe.  it.  13 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frojf.  151, 
ed.  ReimarO 

3.  Cm.  FuLvins  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cintuhalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  cumle  aedile  in  B.  c 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  piaetiHship  while  he 
fcdd  the  fonner  office.  Aa  paetor  in  the  foUowii^ 
year,  b.  c  213,  Snesnla  wis  asrigned  hnn  as  hn 
pnrince  irith  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  eonanl  in  211  with  P.  Snlpidnt  Oalba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
OT  Hodonia  in  Apulia,  ud  be  fainuelf  with  eleren 
trihmwa  ot  the  solditm  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Lit.  zziv.  43,  44,  xzt.  41,  zxri.  1, 28,  xrra.  1; 
Potyb.  iz.  6;  Entrap,  iil  14;  Oroa.  ir.  17.) 

4.  M.  FuLVius  GanruHALua,  prBetur  ubamu 
B;  c.  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
is  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochos 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
thii^  to  soperintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
qninqueremes.    (Lir.  xxzt.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
acUon  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpumius  Lana- 
rius  on  acconnt  of  alleged  &aud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  lattet  Judgment  was  ^nounced 
against  Centmnalns  by  H.  Poicina  Cato,  the  &ther 
of  Cato  Uticenns.  (Cic  Qf  iii  16 ;  VaL  Max. 
TiiL  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  645,  a.) 

CEPHA^LION  (Km^w  or  Ke^oAaiaw),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
rides  other  worics,  a  Wrrofur  iaropu^v  eztendine 
from  the  tine  of  Ninna  nd  SemiiBiina  to  that  m 
Alexander  the  Greet.  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  book*,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Mutes ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  hare  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  faanidied  him  to  Sicily  where  this  wwk 
vaa  GompoMd.  (8aidH,a.«.;  Photins, Cod.  68; 


CEPHALU&  667 

Evseb.  Onm.  i. p.  30;  Synoell.  p.  167;  VosiiaB,</« 
/fuf.  Ooeo.  p. 262, ed.  Westermann.)  [G.E.L.C.] 

C£'PHALON  (K«fd\«N'),  called  6  Ttpyiem  or 
TtpyUioi  from  a  town  in  the  Cnman  tcrritorr 
nnned  Tifytfin  or  Tifrp$m,  (Stnk  ziiL  py  889.) 
He  wrote  an  acconnt  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneaa 
after  the  taking  of  Tny,  csUed  Traioa  (T^mxij). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysins 
of  Halicamassus  (i.  72J  irt'>7pa^t  nAwds  fiw, 
Athenaeos  (ix.  39S,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troioa  which  went  under  liit 
name,  waa  in  reali^  the  work  of  HKenanax  61 
Alezudria.  (Vomu,  ^  <3hiee:  p.  412,  ed. 
Wettocmaan.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PHALUS  (lU^O-  I-  A  son  of  Hennes 
and  Hetie,  was  carried  off  by  Eot,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  14.  %  3.)  Hyginui  {Fab.  160,  270)  make* 
him  a  SOS  of  Hennee  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pandion, 
and  Henod  {Tkeog.  986)  makes  Phae'ton  Uie  eon 
of  Cephalns  inst«td  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicut  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  cuTjing  off  of  Cephelns  by  Hmera  (not  Eos) 
was  represoited.   ^Pans.  i  3.  $  1,  iil  18.  %  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocu,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procrit  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  bther  of  Archius,  the  &ther 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §4;  Hygin.  ^06.  125  ; 
SchoL  adCaUim.Ifyx».  i,Dkm.20a),  but  he  and 
Procria  were  rineeidy  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  fsithfnl  to  each  other.  Once  when  die 
liandBome  Cephslus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  loeak  hi*  tow  until  Procris  had 
broken  bars,  bat  wlTiaed  him  to  tiy  her  fidelity. 
%e  then  metamorphosed  hfan  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  pretento  with  which  be  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  hod  made  to  Ce- 
pbaluB,  and  when  she  rec<^zed  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovned  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  pment  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  whidi  were  never  to  miss  tlirir  object,  and 
th^  sent  her  back  to  Cej^us.  Procris  retoraed 
home  in  the  diagnite  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalns  to  cimae.  When  he  perceived  tiie  ex- 
celience  of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  bat  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how^ 
ever,  she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
Jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
bat  on  one  occauon  he  killed  her  by  accident  widi 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fd>.  189.)  Some- 
what di&rent  versions  of  the  same  atory  ate  giveai 
fay  ApoUodorus  (ilL  15.  §  1)  and  Ovid.  {Atel.  viL 
394,  &c  ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41 ;  Schol.  ad  Evrip. 
Oet<.l643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cewialus,  and  persnoded  Um  to  ^ve  up 
hi*  dog  to  hunt  die  fox  which  waa  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  di^  this  he  went  ont 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboant,  upon  the 
conquestof  whomhe  was  rewarded  by  Ampoitrytni 
widi  the  iehmd  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephslleiua.  (ApoUod.  ii  4.  $  7;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustadi.  ad  Horn.  p.  807,  Ac)  Cephahia  is 
also  called  tba  fiidiar  «{  Iphidu  by  tXymunb. 
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(Paiu.  z.  29.  S  2.)  He  u  Bud  to  have  pot  an 
end  to  hii  life  b;  leaping  into  the  tea  kma  cape 
Leucaa,  on  whkh  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  t«  atone  for  baring  killed  bis  wife  Procria, 
(Stnbi  X.  p.  452|  eomp.  Pani.  L  87.  8  ^  i  Hjgin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CrPHALUS  (R^foAot),  a  MoloMian  chief, 
irho,  farther  wita  another  cfaie^  Antinoos,  waa 
driven  by  ^e  caluinniea  of  Charops  to  take  the 
tide  of  Peraens,  in  aelf- defence,  againit  the  Roniana. 
[ANTtNOu&.]  Some  have  infeind  fr«n  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybiui  that,  aftw  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephaliu  slew  himself  to  avoid  bllisg  into 
^e  hands  of  the  conqaerors;  bat  Livy  tells  as, 
that  he  waa  killed  at  the  o^iture  of  the  Molossias 
town  of  Tecmon,  whkb  he  had  obitinatdy  de- 
fended againat  L.  AnMaaa,  die  Roman  eonmuidBr, 
B.  c.  167.  P<dy1»iu  ipnka  of  him  as  **  ainao  of 
wisdom  and  connitency,"  ^p^w^of  kbI  arJunfios 
ivBptiros,  (Polyb.  zxriL  18;  zxz.  7 ;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.  E.] 

CE'PHALUS  (lU<^aAot).  1.  The  son  of  Ly 
■aaias,  grandson  of  Cephalni,  and  hther  ti  tba 
«ntar  Lynaik  waa  a  ^jiacman  hj  birth,  bot  wmt 
to  Atbana  at  the  invitatiim  of  Peridea,  when  he 
Uved  thirty  years,  tiU  hi*  death,  taking  a  part  in 
Mtblk  affiuti,  enjoying  conuderaUe  wealu,  and 
having  so  highareputation  that  be  never  had  an  ao- 
tioQ  brought  againat  him.  He  is  one  of  the  mpeaken 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lyi.  e.  Braioai.  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph. ;  PlaL  A^mA.  p.  328,  b.  cmup.  Cie. 
ad  Alt.  ir.  IS;  Taylor's  Li/e  ofLpuat,  in  Rriakel 
Oratorm  Cfraea.)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c,  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fait.  HeO. 
1.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  Mna — Polanarehtu, 
Lyaiaa,  and  Euthydemnt. 

2.  An  emiomt  Atbouan  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Coiyttean  demos,  who  flooriahed 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
home  a  leading  part.  He  is  phuvd  by  Clinton  at 
8.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchos  (o.  Da- 
motli.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  9B.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confiimed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentioiu  him  in  connexion  with  Callistiatns, 
Aristopfaon  the  Azenian,  and  Tbrasylwlui.  (De 
Corm,  p.  801.)  He  is  summoned  bj  Andocidet 
to  pbad  f«  Um  at  the  end  of  the  oration  Oe 
JVMterm.  (b.  c  400.)  H«  flonii^  at  least 
thirty  yean  longer,  Acschines  {who  calls  him 
i  mAaiit  iKtuios  i  tmitir  SrifioTaatrcerof  yryih 
v4nu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
waa  opposed  to  Aristopbon  the  Aienian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  aocnsatioos  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Ceriialus  replied,  that  during  bis  long  public  life 
he  nad  never  been  aocosed.  {c.  Cta^  p.  SI.  SB, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  die  answer  of  Dem.  de  Conn.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  hod  a  daughter  named  Oeo,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  j:  v.  ;  Harpocrat 
M.  V.  Oiifiw.)  Tsetses  {ClaL  vi.  Hut  34)  cod- 
founds  this  Cephalus  with  the  &ther  of  Lysias.  In 
^te  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
Men  aecnsedt  they  mnst  have  been  diffisrent  per- 
sona, at  least  if  the  dote  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lyaiaa^  &thw  be  coneet. 


*  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Pcantmidm  of  Plato,  was  a  diSeient  person,  a 
native  of  Oaranenw.  (Plat./>arM.  p.  126.) 


The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  {Eedet.  248)  aa 
a  scurrilous  and  low-bom  demagogue,  but  powerfdl 
in  the  Ecclesio,  was  not  the  same  peiwm  aa  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake^  into  which  the  Sduliost  was  led 
by  the  hi(^  lespeet  with  which  Cephalus  is  nfened 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  wdl  as  by  Aesdiines  and 
Deinarchus.  The  ottadu  of  an  Athenian  comia 
poet  are  no  certain  evidenoa  of  >  public  ntan'i 
wordilessness. 

According  to  Suidaa  (>.  n),  Ctphalns  was  the 
lirst  orator  who  composed  wpoo^ua  and  iwiKiyot. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  («.  e.  'Ecrn/Ua),  Athe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  £92,  c)  states^  that  he  wrote  an 
tfHtiiuo*  on  the  oeMnted  eoncteian  Logis  (or 
Laj's),  the  mistiess  of  Lysias.  Ruhnken  {HM. 
Grit,  Oral.  Graec  §  B)  supposes,  that  the  writes 
mentioned  by  Athenaeos  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinioo 
is,  that  such  an  iytalfuef  is  anworthy  of  a  distio- 
guisbed  ontor.  [P.  &] 

CEPHEUS  (Kv^s).  1.  As<mofBdaaand 
hosband  of  Ckssiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
&ther  of  Andraneda.  (ApoUod.  iL  1.  8  4, 4.  S  St 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac  Hut.  v.  2.) 

2,  A  son  of  Alens  and  Neaera  or  Cleobale,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  wbidi  he 
was  king.  He  tud  twenty  seas  and  two  dough- 
ten,  and  neariy  all  of  his  sobs  f*^'^  in  ex- 
pedition iriiick  they  had  imdeftaken  with  Hendeo. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  waa  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  g  16,  iL  7. 
§  3,  iu.  9.  I  1 ;  Apolkm.  Rhod.  L  161 ;  Uygin. 
Fab.  14  J  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Colydonian  hunters.  (ApoUod. 
i.  8.  j  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CEPHISODO^US  rKt^unfSMpss).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tne  old  comedy,  gained  ■ 
prize  B.  c  402.  (Lysias,  AmpoS.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidaa,  *.  e. ;  Kudoc.  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  Gonfimed  by  the  tide  of  one  of  ut  eomediea, 
'AnTiAiilf,  which  evidently  irfsrs  to  the  oelebrsted 
courtesan  Lois ;  and  also  by  his  bdng  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristo[dtuies,  Callias, 
Diodes,  EupoUs,  and  Heimippna,  The  following 
an  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'AvriAolk,  'A^us* 
(4^s,  Tpo^4»ioSt*Ts.  A  lew  fragments  of  than 
on  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidu  (s.  «.  'Opse 
Svm),  by  Pollux  (ri.  173,  viL  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (iiL  p.  1 19,  d.,  viii,  p.  M&,  f.,  zi.  p. 
469,  a.,  xil  p.  £53,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  XT.  p.  6679 
d,p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  moat  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Isocmies,  wrote  an  apdogy  for  Isoentea 
agsiiBt  Aristotle.  The  wash  against  Aristotle  wm 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  al  wpis  'Apirre- 
tJAii  iynypa^ied.  (Dionya,  JSp.  ad  AauK.  p.  120. 
32,  Sylb.;  Iioc  p.  102.  17  i  Immt,  p.  111.37; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31 ;  Atben.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  pL  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (Dio- 
nya.      od  romp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.} 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  hj  thn 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (Sk.  Nioom.  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disdples  of  Isoootes  paid  much  attention  to  hia- 
torical  compoantion,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
ontor  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  (Hut, 
Oit.  OraL  Orate.  §  38.)  Tboe  is  a  Cej^isodwus^ 
a  Theban,  maBtionAd  \fj  Athenaeos  (ziL  p.  548,  a.} 
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u  an  hiatoriaji.  It  ii  posubk  that  he  may  be  the 
tamt  peraoD.  If  m,  wa  muat  rappoae  that  Cephi- 
aodonta  ma  a  mim  of  Tbebaa,  and  nttled  at 
Athena  aa  a  /Mnwcn ;  lot  thia  ia  nen  oonjeo> 
tore.  [P.  8.1 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illiutrioiu  paister  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxt.  9.  i.  36.  §  I),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phryloa,  and  Erenor,  the  fother  of 
Pairiiaaiiu,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a.  c  420), 
at  which  data,  the  end  of  the  Anhidamian  war, 
Pliny**  autboritiea  made  a  atop  and  ennmeiated 
the  diBtinguiihed  men  of  the  age.  (Ileyne,  Antiq. 
Ai^iilu,  L  f.  220.)  At  leaat,  thia  reaaon  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  wemi  more  probable  than  the  vio- 
toriet  of  Aldbiades  in  ^e  Olympian  and  other 
gamea  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(Aglaofhon  ;  and  Bottiger,  AreAai^)gu  dtr 
Maieni,  p.  269.)  [U  U.] 

CEPHISO'DOTUS(KD^SoTtu).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generab  who,  in  B.  c.  405, 
wen  joined  1^  the  Athoiian*  in  cranmand  with 
Coaoa,  Adeimantni,  and  Philoclea.  He  wai  taken 
laiaonn  at  the  hatUe  of  A^(oapotami,  and  pat  to 
death.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  I.  S§  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  genera]  and  orator,  who  wat  aent 
with  CalUaa,  Autodeft,  and  other*  (b.c  371)  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi  3.  $  2.) 
A^in,  m  B,  c.  3fi8,  when  the  Spartan  ainha**adora 
had  coow  to  Athena  to  asltle  tha  tenoa  of  tha 
daeired  allianoe  between  the  atale*,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  pnpiMed  that  the  land-force*  of 
the  confederacy  *hould  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athen*,  Cephi- 
■odotUB  peiaoaded  the  aaaembly  to  rrjpct  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  whilo  Athenian  citizen* 
would  have  to  aerre  under  Spartan  general*,  few 
bat  Heh)ta  (who  jwrncipally  manned  the  ahips) 
would  be  rabject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  ma  then  adt^ted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entin  force  wa«  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  Gra  days.  (Xen.  HM.  Tii.  1. 
§§  12—14.)  It  seems  to  haTS  been  about  &  c. 
359  that  ha  was  sent  ont  with  a  sqnadion  to  the 
Helleapout,  when  the  Athenians  hwed  that  tlw 
Enboean  adventurer,  Charidemns,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotut,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
nade  through  the  hitter,  co-opetatu  with  him  in 
ra-annenng  the  Chersoneeui  to  their  dominion. 
Bat  CharidemuB  turned  his  arms  against  than, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesua,  a  town  on  the  tonth-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotns  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refiige  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemns,  he  entered  into  a 
cnnpromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadTantageou*  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
tria]  (or  his  lif&  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condnnned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents,  (Dem.  «.  Ariitoer.  pp. 
670—676  i  Suid.  a, «.  Kq^urMorof.)  This  waa 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotns  who^  in  bl  c.  355,  joined 
Aristopbon  the  Azenian  and  others  in  deflniding 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
ia  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  infierior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  e.  LepL  p.  501,  &c, ; 
comp.  Ruhnk.  Hid.  CnL  Oral.  Or.  p.  141.)  Aiia- 
totle  i^eaks  of  him  iiL  10)  as  an  oppraent  of 
Cbnres  when  the  latter  had  to  ondergo  nia  tMni 
■fta  the  Olynthian  war,  b.  a  847.       [E.  E.] 


CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  wa*  the  first  wife  of 
Phoeion.  (PluU  Pftoo.  19.)  Ha  is  aaugned  by 
Pliny  (xz»T.  8.  a.  19.  $  1)  to  the  1 02nd  Olympiad 
(k.  c  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  hu  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  Idng  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Ai^  Aufi.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotos  buMiged  to  that  Tonnger 
school  of  Attic  aitisU,  who  had  ahnndoDed  uie  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  friim  a  younger  Csphisodotus,  whom 
SiUig(pi.  144),  without  t^  stightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  anmsly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  nia,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  ui  were  occasioned  by 
pablic  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  Thia 
was  the  case  with  u  group  whidi,  in  company  widi 
Xenophon  of  Atheiu,  he  executed  in  Pontelian 
marble  for  the  lample  of  Zeus  Sotet  at  M^alopo- 
Ua,  consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  3  £■) 
Now,  as  it  ia  evident  that  the  inhabitanta  t&  thu 
town  would  elect  a  templo  to  tho  pnosrvtt  of  their 
new-built  atj  inunediatdy  aftar  ita  foundation, 
Cephisodotns  most  likely  finidwd  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a.  c  S71.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  lame  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
B.C.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athraiaos  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutns  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  aims.  (Pans,  i  8.  S  2,  ix.  16.  |  3.)  Wa 
ascribe  thia  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotos,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  i*  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  smis,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  o^  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  phui  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  woA  of  his  contemporary  and  compmion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cepbisodotna 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  woricmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongj^ioa  and  Olym* 
{doatnanea,  (I^oa.  ix.  30.  %  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  eldu  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxitele*,  not  of  hi*  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  433.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus ( xzxi  V.  8.  s.  1 9.  S  27  ),  one  a  Meitary  nni^ng 
the  in&nt  Bacchus,  that  is  to  aqr,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  wder  to  entrust  htm  to  the  care  of  tha 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxitdes* 
statue  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  baiao- 
relievoe,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adi^tad  by 
bis  successors,  for  instance  in  the  cdebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossns  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  JVbb  to  Wmdtdmamt,  vil  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirabhi  slatno  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peitaeena 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  *.  19.  §  14)  — periiap*  the  *ame 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  B.  c  323  (Flut.  Dtm.  c  27.  F*b  X  Ont. 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  woika,  hecanaa  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  die  lastotitiaa 
of  the  Pntaeeoa  by  Conon,  b.  c  393. 
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2.  The  yomiBer  Cephiioiioliu,  ItkewiM  of 
Athe&a,  a  aon  of  m  gn**  PnxitelM,  it  mnitioDed 
if  PUnf  (zxziT.  6. 9  1 9)  vith  five  other  aculpton 
ia  bfoma  under  the  ISvth  Olympiad  (b.  c  SOOL 
IMohably  becaiue  the  battle  d  Ipnu*  b.  c  301, 
give  to  the  chnmo^nphen  »  omveiuent  paoae  to 
•Dwnenta  the  artuta  of  diatinction  then  aliTa ;  it 
ia,  ihoefine,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephiaodotna  engaged  brfore  and  probaUy  after 
that  dme.  Hot  to  the  art  of  hie  fiuher  (Plin. 
xzxTL  4.  g  6),  and  therefore  alwaye  a  flctdptor  in 
brmie  and  niirblo,  never,  u  Siilig  (p.  144 )  atatea, 
a  painter,  he  wu  at  fint  employed,  togethw  with 
Ilia  brother  Timardua,  at  Athens  and  Tkebea  in 
Bone  woAi  of  impofftanML  Flul,  th^y  encnted 
moden  atatneo  of  the  onloc  aad  rtateiaan 
cnrgiu  (who  died  a.  c.  323),  and  of  hia  three  aona, 
Attfon,  LTCtugna,  and  Lyoo^ura,  which  were 
proliablj  ordered  by  the  &mily  of  the  Batadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  tratple  of  Erechtheu  on  the 
Acropolia,  aa  wdl  ai  the  pictorea  on  the  walla  placed 
then  by  Abnm.  (Pani.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  Plat  ViL 
JC  OraL  p.  843.)  Siilig  conCiMmds  by  a  itraage 
niatake  the  pictare  lameniaa  with  the  atatoce  of 
Piaxitelea*  aons  {irirul  and  tbcins  (itAuw).  The 
maiUe  baaement  of  one  of  theae  ttatnea  haa  been 
diMovered  lately  on  the  Acropolia,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  1^  Ce{diiwdotiu  and 
Tiaatehu  to  diot  iwde  Thaoxenidea.  (Roaa, 
XimAbfl;  IMO,  No.  12.)  It  ii  very  likely  that 
the  artiata  perftnned  their  taak  ao  well,  thiit  the 
people,  whni  they  otdered  a  bronze  ttatue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benebctor,  b.  c.  S07  (Paephiim. 
op.  Pita,  Ue.  p.  8fi2 ;  Pant.  L  8.  $  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Man,  where  the  tone  of  Praxiteles  had  wrooght  a 
■tatue  of  Enyo  (Paua.  ^  a  S  5),  supports  thia  anp- 
position.  Mother  work  which  they  ezecnted  in 
common  waa  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  DioBysus  at 
Thebes  (Praa.  ix.  13.  §  3 :  Prnftif  ia  the  gennine 
nadino,  not  the  nlgat*  nJtiwy,  probaUy  eneted 
•ooa  uier  the  natoiation  of  Tbebaa  1^  CaMBoder, 
B.  c  815,  in  whidi  the  Atbtmaaa  beailfly  cot- 
enned.  This  ia  die  last  woik  in  wUeh  both 
aitiata  an  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Ceidiiaodotua 
ia  qaiia  nnknown.  Whether  h«  lemained  at 
Athena  or  kA  the  town  after  k.  a  803  in  its 
diMstera,  fbr  the  WUiaBt  eoatts  of  the  aaoeas- 
aora  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  fiw  iDStancc,  as 
night  he  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
waa  employed  at  Pergamoa,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  aeem,  on  account  of  Myrot'a  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
bii  statues  of  divinities  foot — iUtona,  Diana,  Aea- 
cnlapius,  and  Vanna,  were  adnind  at  Rome  in 
varion*  baildinga.  (Plin.^  e.)  Cephiaodotna  waa 
also  distinguished  in  portrut-aculptore,  especially 
of  philoaDphera  (PUn.  zzziv.  8.  ^  IS.  §  27).  under 
wUcb  genenl  term  Pliny  comprisea  pertinpa  all 
Uteiary  people.  Aceordii»  to  tlte  commoo  opinion 
of  antiquariana  (Siilig.  X  e. Meyer,  Note  to 
R^nbfiKnM,  L  «. ;  Hirt,  GadudUe  der  bildmdem 
Kiknde,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewiae  conrteams, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  {advtn.  Graecot,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  prahably  of 
the  wdKknowa  umikr  works  of  Piamtdes.  Bat 
l^tian  in  that  ch^ter  does  not  qiaak  trfconrtenna, 
bat  <tf  poeta  and  poeteiaes,  whose  endeavonra  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind ;  it  ia  only  in  c  £3  that  he 
q>enka  (NT  disripated  nan  and  wonnii  and  in  c  55 


of  all  theae  idle  people  together.  In  bet  the  two 
ladiea  whom  Cephiaodotat  ia  then  stated  to  have 
repreaented,  arevnywdl  hnowntoasas  pnetawes, 

— Myro  or  Morao  of  Byantiaai,  mother  tX  tha 

tngic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  &  c  284 ;  see 
Snidai^  f.  V.  *O^i)p0f),  and  Anyte.  [Anttx.] 

All  the  woAs  of  Cephiaodotna  are  loat.  One 
only,  bat  one  of  the  nobleat,  the  Symplegma, 
prmsed  by  Pliny  (xxzvi.  4.  %  6)  and  via^  at  hia 
titne  at  Pergamna,  it  oon^dered  by  many  nti- 
qnariana  as  still  in  exiatenoe  in  an  imitatinn 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  cdebrated  groiqi 
of  two  wrettUns  youths  at  Florence.  di 
.ffmsse  jbitae,iiLtovT.  131, 122.)  WinckdmaDn 
BCMna  to  have  changed  his  mind  abimt  ita 
fbt  in  one  ptaee  (fhacL  d.  Kmrnt^  tz.  2.  28)  ha 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  NitAe  with  which  it  waa 
found,  and  in  another  (iz.  8.  §  19}  be  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephiaodotna  or  of  Heliodoms; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Maffei. 
{QiUedam.  SUtHuir.  Aiaij.  tab.  29.  p.  31 ;  Meye^ 
M  kit  NoU  to  Wnckdamm^  Guck.  der  bSdntdat 
fibute,  ToL  i.  ppu  138,  304 ;  MiilW,  HohA.  4, 
AnAdoL  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  Denkmii^  der  aUm 
Amu^,  Hett,  iii  149.)  Now  this  opinion  ia  cer- 
tainly mne  probable  than  the  stmnge  idea  <i 
Hirt  (Getekd.  bildaid. KiiiuU  b.  d.  AlU».  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  woik  on  imitation  of 
the  wrestlera  of  Daedalna  (Plin.  uziv.  8.  a.  19.  | 
1 5),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  iadated 
athletea.  Bat  still  it  ia  very  &r  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  atatuea  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  althoof^  Wagner,  in 
his  able  article  respecting  these  maatep-wa^a 
(KunttUatt^  1830,  No.  55),  haa  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Kranae  {GgmaMik 
der  HelUMH,  voL  i.  ppu  414,  540)  admito  it  aa 
poauble.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Aim  Mtuam^  1836, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  woric  of  Cephisodotns,  becauM  Pliny's  words 
point  to  a  very  diSet«nt  representation.  Ha  ^aaka 
of  **  digitit  veiioa  corpoii,  quam  Bamari  imprea- 
aia,"  and  in  the  gronp  of  Florence  there  is  no  tm- 
{wession  of  fingers  at  aU.  This  reaion  is  advanced 
also  by  Zonnoni  (GixU.  di  Pvvnxe,  iii.  p.  108, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  deniea  tluit  Cephiaodotua 
invented  tlie  group,  persiata  in  conudcring  it  aa 
a  oombai  between  two  athletes.  The  "  ^tenm 
interna  tymplegma  nobile**  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4  § 
10}  by  HeliocUirus  shewed  **  Pona  et  Olympona 
luctontes."  Now  as  there  were  but  two  fiuiMoa 
symplegmata,  (me  of  which  was  certainly  of  aa 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotos  could  not 
be  a  diSerent  one,  but  repreaented  anamoronaatiifa 
of  two  individnala.    To  thia  kind  there  bekwga  « 

Enp  which  ia  shewn  by  ita  frequoit  i^etitions  to 
ve  been  me  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beontifu]  though  indecent  contest 
of  on  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  <^  which 
two  fine  copies  ore  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  deactiption  of  which  ia  containnl  in 
Biittiger's  Arckaolcgie  md  Kwtt  (p.  165,  Ac). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  Itands  in  particular  agree*  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [L.  U.] 

CEPHI'SOPHON  (Kir^urofMSr),  a  fotaA  of 
Euripides,  ia  sud  not  imly  to  Iwve  been  the  dn^ 
actor  in  his  dramaa,  but  alao  to  have  aided  him 
with  hia  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (AriiK 
toph.  Ratu  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Tnditionaty  scandal  accnaes  him  of  an  intrigna 
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vitb  one  v(  the  wivea  of  Enri^deB,  vhoM  emnitj 
to  the  MX  ha*  wmetiiiieB  been  ucribed  to  this 
cante.  Bat  the  itoi;  ii  more  than  snipiciotu  from 
the  abMDce  of  mnj  mention  of  it  in  Aristojdtanea, 
nnleaa,  indeed,  a*  some  have  thought,  it  be  allnded 
to  in  ^  l^vffi  (1044).  We  can  hardly  rappoee, 
howerer,  that  Uie  comic  poet  wonld  have  denied 
hiraself  the  pieasnn  of  a  more  distinct  nodce  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  tnie,  especially  in  the 
TTmrnopkoriaiauM  and  the  Pngt.  (Compw  Hai^ 
tang,  Eurip.  rettitalia,  i.  p.  164,  Ac,  and  the  pw 
sages  there  refeired  to.)  [E.  K] 

CEPHISSUS  (Ki)^<rrf»X  tie  dirinity  of  the 
rtTer  Cephiasos,  is  dncribed  as  a  son  of  Pontua 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  tathet  of  Diogeneia  and 
NaicisBDs,  vho  is  therefore  called  Qptei'ws.  (Hy- 
fan.  AA.  PrH£  j  Apollod.  in.  5.  $  1 ;  Or.  Mat 
nL  S4S,  Ae.)  He  had  an  altar  in  eoamoa  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelons,  in  the  temple  of 
Afflphiaraos  near  Oropns.  (Pans.  L  $4,  $  2.)  [L.S.3 

CEPHBEN  (Ks^f)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Hendotos 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  socccssor 
of  Che«H,  whose  ewm^  of  ^rxanny  he  followed, 
and  bi^t  the  second  pyramid,  amalhar  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  oompolsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  hare  lasted  £6  yean.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodoros  tells  us,  were  meant  tat  the 
tombs  of  the  royid  bnilders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  thereibn  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  thdr  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  giare.  In  H^odotos  it  is  said  that 
the  E^[yptians  so  bated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
tiieir  milieu  but  ij  that  <tf  PhUition,  a  diepherd 
who  at  that  tune  fed  his  flodu  near  the  place. 
We  an  told  by  IKodoms  that,  aecordbg  to  some 
Kconnts,  Chembes  (the  Cheopa  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  hy  his  so*  Cbabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
hxpt  only  another  fbnn  of  Cepfaren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesins,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
umomKes  to  hi*  brother  Uahops  hit  aentance  of 
wcowimini«ttion  a^nat  Andronima,  the  prendent 
of  Libya,  Cephrea  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atncicnis  tyrant,  with  Phaloris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Hefod.  iL  127,  128 ;  IKod.  i.  64 ;  Synes.  EpiA 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CER  (Kip),  the  personified  necessity  of  dMth 
(K^  or  K^|Mr  bm*row).  The  pasMges  in  the 
Honerio  poems  in  which  the  Ki{p  or  Kv*>  >I^>w 
as  ml  peiwmiGcationa,  are  not  rtnj  anmerons  (//. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xnii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  aa  a  commoo  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  nriooa  modes  of 
dying  whidi  Homer  (IL  xiL  326)  pronoonces  to 
be  ftvpUu,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violmt 
death.  (CU.  xi.  171,  &c,  598,  &c)  The  K$f>f > 
are  described  as  fbrmididtle,  dark,  and  hate^, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (IL  iL  859,  iii.  454 ;  OJ.  iii.  410,  zir. 
207.)  The  K^ptr,  altiiough  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  orer  the 
lUe  of  men :  they  an  nnder  Zens  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  thm  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  {IL  Til  402,  zriii.  115,  ir-  1 1 ;  CkL  li.  397.) 
Even  mortals  themaelvea  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  dday  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  iii  32,  xri.  47.)  Dnring  a 
battle  die  K9pes  wander  abimt  with  Ens  and  Qir- 
doinoa  is  Vbioij  gammts  qtMiKlling  aboat  the 


wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
hy  the  feeL  (iL  zriii.  535,  &e.)  Acowding  to  He. 
siod,  with  whom  the  K^pst  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  an  the  daughten  of  Nyz  and  sisters  of 
the  Hoerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(r^e^.  211,  217;  P«is.r.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
Ail  ^ipeatance  in  battle  is  desoibed  1^  Hesiod. 
(Sou.  Here.  249,  &c}  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  dM  Erinnyes  aa  the 
goddesses  who  avei^  tha  crimes  of  man.  (Andi. 
Stpt.  1055 ;  comp.  Apollen.  Bhod.  iv.  1665,  &c.) 
Epidemic  disease*  an  smnetimes  peisanifiad  as 
Kripn.  (Orph.  Hyvim.  ziii.  12,  Ixn.  4,  DA.  nL 
6  ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEOTHANES  {B^o^t 
KapafntAt),  aicbbishop  <tf  Tanromminm  in  Sicily 
dnring  tin  nign  of  Rogv  (a.  o.  1129—11 52),waa 
anative  of  this  tows  mr  of  a  place  in  its  immediatB 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Oraek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  an  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  wen  published  hy  Franciscus 
Scotsns  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  LaUn  version 
attd  notea.  Then  on  still  many  more  axtant  in 
manuociIpL   (Fabric.  BSi.  GroM.  xL  p.  208,  &b) 

CE'RBERUS  (lUpfcpot),  the  tnon^-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entnnce  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  eariy  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (IL  viS. 
368,  Od.  xl  623.)  Hesiod,  who  »  the  fint  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Theog.  311) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna. 
lAter  writen  describe  him  as  a  moostet  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apcd- 
lod.  iL  5,  S  12^  Enrip.  ^Tsn.  fur.  24,  611;  Viig. 
An.  vL  417;  Ov.  MeL  ]v.  449.).  Some  poeto 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Herat.  Oarm.  ii.  1 3.  34 ;  Tiets.  ad  Lyoopk.  678  ; 
Senec. /fare;  784.)  The  place  who*  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  aocwding  to  othen  at  the 
gatea  of  Hades,  into  which  ha  affluittad  the  ahade^ 
hut  never  let  them  ant  again.  [L.  S.] 

GE'RCIDAS  (KfpKitaj).  1.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city.  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  deiuh  he  re- 
corded in  B<Hne  Meliamfaic  lines.  (Diog.  L^ert.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  ij  Athenaeua 
(viii.  p.  347,  e.,  xiL  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  IviiL  10).  At  his  death  he  ordend  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  bnried  with 
him.  (Ptol  Hephoest.  ap.  FioL  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  ( F.  /f.  ziiL  20)  re- 
lates that  Ceieidai  died  azpressing  his  h<^  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philoso^rs,  Hecataens  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  uie  mnsicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  eleariy  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  Ha  appean 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Airadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Gzei^  who,  by  Umi  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  (De  Oron.  p.  324; 
see  the  ndy  of  Polyhius  to  tlus  accusation,  xvii. 
14.) 

2.  A  M^^alopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Atatus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonns  Doion  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  a.  c  224.  He  ntvuiwd  home  after 
he  had  sDcceedsd  in  his  misaion,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  tiumsand  Megalopolitans  in  the  army 
which  Antignuu  led  intoLaeoma*      223.  (Poljb, 
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ii.  48 — 50,  65.)  He  may  have  been  a  deacen- 
dant  of  the  preceding,  but  on  thia  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  ftmilj  of  the  plebeian 
Lntatia  gen  a. 

1.  Q.  LuTATiUB  C.  p,  C.  N.  Cutco,  coniul  with 
A.  Muilius  Torqoatui  Atticna,  b.  c.  241,  in  which 
year  the  fint  Punic  war  wu  brought  to  a  doK  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lntatius  Catulu  at  the  Aegatea. 
Ceroo  ig  <^ed  by  Zonarai  (riii,  17)  the  brother  of 
Catnliu,  which  atatenient  ia  confimted  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  detcrihed  a« 
C.  f.  C.  n.  Zonaias  alao  sayi,  that  Cerco  wai  wen\ 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  a&ira  of  the  ialand  in 
ewjunetion  with  hit  brother  Catnlna.  After 
peue  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
uaa  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  eone  leaaon  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Ronani:  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conque«t  of  the  iu&tnated  peojde  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  deataoyed.  For  this 
meeeia,  Ceico  u  well  as  his  etdkogne  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  zxx.  44,  Bpit.  19;  Entrap.  iL 
28;  On*  It,  \\ ;  Polyb.  i.  65;  Zonar.  viiL  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (PasL  C^it.) 

2.  Cn.  LuTATiusCmco,  one  of  th«  five  ambas- 
Mdors  sent  to  Alezudria,  a  a  173.  (Lir.xUl  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  LntaUa  gans  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Csrco  with  the  head  of 
Falhu,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Lutati,  wi^  a  ship 
•nelosed  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lntatius  Catnlns,  which  wonU  of  eoone  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cercones  as  wall  as  the  Catnli  as 
conferring  honou  upon  their  gens,  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  240.) 

GERCO'PES  (K^pmrni),  droll  and  tbievi^ 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  ^e  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts,— either  Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillus  and 
TriballuB,  Pasaalus  and  Ademon,  Andulus  and 
Atlantus,  or  Candulos  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  t.  vv. ; 
SchoL  ad  Ltdan.  Alex.  4 ;  Tzetz.  ChiL  v.  76.) 
Diodoms  (iv.  SI),  however,  speaks  of  s  greater 
number  of  Cereopes,  They  are  called  soiu  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lgooph,  91.) 
The  place  in  which  tiiey  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  TbennopyUe  (Herod,  vii 
216),  imt  the  comic  poem  Kc'picanrff,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  *.  t>.  ZipifaTot),  or  the  islands 
called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  tbeir  name  from 
tbe  Cereopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zens  for  having  cnnningly  deceived  bin.  (Ov.  MeL 
xiv.  90,  Ac ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  cMupan  Malhr, 
Dor.  it.  13.  S  10  ;  HllUniann,  IMCjidop.et€in!ep. 


1824  I  Rigler,  De  fftrade  tt  Otnop.,  Cologne. 
1825,  Sx.  4to.)  [L.  &] 

CERCOPS  (KipKi^).  1.  One  of  the  ddeit 
Orphic  poets,  caHtd  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  S33,  ed.  Paris,  1 629)  and 
Cioero  {de  NaL  Deor.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Epigenea 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  ^e  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  '*  the  Descent  to  Hades  (tf  sts 
*Ai8ov  inniCw-ir),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period,  (den.  Alu.  t  e.) 
Others  attiQmte  this  wm  to  Pndicua  of  Samoe^ 
or  HerodkuB  of  Perinthn%  or  Oipbens  of  Camarina. 
(Suidas,  s.  ti.  'O^i^t.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Cercops  (Clem.  Alex. 
/.  c)  the  Orphic  Upis  Kiyot  whidi  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Tbeognetus  of  Thessaly,  and  was  a 

ran  in  tw»^-fbur  books.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec 
pp.161,  Ac,  172;  Bode,  AscL  der  .^pssoi. 
iMoltttMil  der  HeUenen^  pi  125,  &c) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  '*Aegimins,"  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  UuErt.  ii.  46 ;  Athen. 
zi.  p.  503  ;  ApoUod.  it.  I.  §  3 ;  comp.  Asouiiva, 
p.  26,  a.) 

GE'RCYON  (KsfMnW),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1.)  Otfaen 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaeatns.  (Hygin.  38. ) 
Ho  came  frmn  Araidia,  and  dwdt  at  Eleons  in 
Attica.  (PkL  n«.  II;  Ov.  viL439.)  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alopx]  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  tbe  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  'J'heseus.  (Paua.  i  39.  g  3.)  An< 
other  personage  of  the  sane  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  g  S ;  comp.  Agahbdes.)  [L.S.] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titna. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritans  on 
mount  Oerizim ;  overran  Idumaea,  snd  took  He- 
bron ;  made  an  unsaccessfii]  night  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  eoimdl  of  war  held 
by  Titos  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, (Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  7.  %  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§5,6;  c4.§3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANI'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  a.  n.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso^  cooqriracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  qniddy 
as  possible  at  the  public  ezpcmte.  (T^  Amm.  xv. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans  f<^U  under  Nero's  sos- 
picions,  was  condemned,  and  antidpated  his  &te 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  waa  bat  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  r^nembered  that  he  Imd  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidns  and  Lentulus.  (a.d.  89.) 
The  allied  gronud  of  his  eondemnaUon  was  a 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condemned  a 
litde  beforo ;  but  tbe  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  fbmery.  (Tae.  Atm.  xvi.  17.)    [P.  S.] 

CEREALIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  pnt  to  death  by  Do- 
raitian,  shortly  before  A.  D.  90.  (Sset  i>oiK.  10 ; 
Tac  Affrie.  42.1  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'UUS,  a  Roman  poet,  cot- 
tempoiary  with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  as  an  intimate 
fnend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Uie  war  of  the  giants. 
(PUn.i^u.18',  Maftial,^>^zi.52.)  [P.a] 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS.  PETI'LIUS,  a 
RfHnaD  genenl,  and  a  ncnr  idatin  of  th«  amperor 
Veapaaian,  is  fint  mentioned  m  legate  trf  tbe  9th 
legion,  under  Vettins  Boknoi,  in  Britain,  Then  he 
«m  defeated  \n  the  Britiah  innrmta  naier  Boa- 
dieea,  A.  Ik  6 1.  (1^  ^  N«.  xiT.  32. )  when  Veepasian 
aet  1^  hie  daim  to  the  eminre  (a.  d.  69),  Pedliui 
Cerealii  eacaped  from  Rome  and  joined  hia  anny 
in  Ita^  under  Antonina,  and  wu  made  one  of  hit 
genoali.  He  commanded  an  adTSiwed  vatf  of 
canliy,  and  ii  diarged,  in  common  with  the  other 
genendft,  with  not  advancmg  upon  Rome  qni^y 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  akimiah  b»- 
neath  the  walla  of  Rome.  In  the  following  jvar, 
he  wai  lent  to  the  Rhine,  to  sappresa  the  revolt  of 
CifiliB,  in  which  he  wat  completely  taceeufiiL 
[Cimn.]  While  holding  this  ooBnund,  be  wa» 
•di cited  by  Domittan  to  gire  op  to  him  hia  anny. 
DomiUaa^  object  waa  partly  to  gain  nptttation  by 
finishing  the  Tictray  iriiieh  CenaHs  had  aeeored, 
bnt  chiefly  to  seize  the  em|Hre.  Cerealis,  howoTer, 
laughed  c#  the  request,  as  bang  the  foolish  £uicy 
of  a  boy.  (Tac. //ul  iu.  59,  7^  79,  iT.  8&) 

In  the  followiitg  year  (a.  ».  71),  ha  waa  aant  aa 
etnuolar  l^ta  to  the  gDTecnment  of  Biilaui,  in 
which  he  waa  acttve  and  suocessfiil.  He  conquered 
a  gnat  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  d  Agricoh.  (Tac  Jf/r.  8, 17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  eneime,  bnt  rash.  (9m  eq>ecially 
Tac  ffat.  n.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'UUS  {KKftiXm),  a  poet  of  tho  Gtoek 
Anthology,  iriwae  time  and  coantn'_  an  uaknown. 
Three  ^ugiams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Bmnck 
{Anal.  ii.  p.  345),  bnt  of  these  the  third  ii  of  rery 
doabtfol  aathoTship.  Of  the  other  two  the  fint  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Ore- 
dan  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  giun- 
marians  who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Atdc  wiiten 
on  tho  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.  [DsHrrxB.] 

CERINTHUS  {tbipaiM),  pnhaUy  belonged 
to  the  first  ceutnry  of  the  Chiimin  aera,  though 
be  bas  bean  aioigned  to  the  aeeoiid  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  mhers  by  whom  ha  is  mentioned 
make  him  contempoiary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  untTersally  phu»d  in  the  list 
<rf  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taq^  princiides  amrwarda  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  ike  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanins,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birtili ;  and  Theodoret 
{Haar^.  FtOuL  Ub.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
I^ulosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probdnle,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  ^ypt  he  had 
not  imlabed  all  the  eentimenta  whi<£  he  subee- 
qnendy  held;  they  laAer  seoa  to  have  bean 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Ana  BCinor,  whese  he 
q>ent  the  greater  part  of  Us  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epii^ianias  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
o^n  enconnteied  the  ^xwtles  themselves  at  Jaro- 
salem,  Canaieia,  and  ^tioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states^  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesos  white  Jt^u  vras  in  that  city. 
Notfaios  u  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  tiie  vaiyin^  aooonnta 
of  bis  system  givm  br  IrenaeBB,  Eptphannis^  Cain^ 
■DdOfaMmiiwofAIenBdria.  ImHaamkonabfan 
athonni^  Onoalio;iriiila  Grins  and  Dioiqnnuaa- 


cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  senaaal  Chiliasm  or  HiDen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Qnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Onostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judainng  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  formw  uniting  Jewish  Theoeophy  with  Cbria- 
tiaoity,  Cerinthns's  system  represents  the  transi- 
tioD-itate,  and  the  Jewish  ewnents  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  leas 
groamcsa.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chilissm. 
and  therefore  be  did  sot  nention  it  as  a  pecuUu 
feature  in-tbedoctrines  of  Cerinthus ;  whileCaius, 
a  strenooni  opponent  of  MiUetmorianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colour*.  Thus 
the  aecoonts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  aa  edlected  from  the  notices  of 
Iienaens,  Caiii%  Dionyuvs,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
Biated  of  the  fiaOinring  particulars :  He  taught  that 
the  worid  was  created  by  angels,  over  wh«u  pre- 
sided one  from  amoag  tbemaelves.  Thb  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  br  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  aa  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  waa 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  JewL 
Diflteest  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  ^sroaia, 
among  whom  tboae  oeeapiad  with  the  affiurs  of 
tbii  worid  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesua 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  hot  diatingnished  for  his  wisdom 
and  pie^.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptised  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Sfint,  de- 
•eanded  finm  hsanaa  in  fium  of  a  dove  and 
entered  mto  bis  souL  Hen  did  he  first  heemne 
conscious  of  hia  future  destination,  and  receive  aQ 
necesMry  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  dischaige 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfecuy 
acqnunted  with  the  Supreme  Ood,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  ^mve  alt  the  angels  who 
managed  the  a&irs  of  the  worid,  and  wrought 
uii^ades  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  eneigy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  g^rebended  at 
the  instigation  e€  the  Ood  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  bim  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  tho  man  Jeans  alone  saSeied.  After  be  had 
been  put  to  death  and  oMngoed  to  the  gnve  be 
rose  i^idn.  Epiphanios  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  asrfacM  SMias,  {onbably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
mamtaiiied  that  thens  would  be  a  rssaircction  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  ria^teoua  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  I^estine,  where  the  man 
Jems  iqipsarii^  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logiM  asswiated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  ho  connected  with  the 
mlllenBial  lefan  of  Ouist  such  carnal  plaasnraaaa 
Cains  Ud  Dionyiuii  allMe.  It  is  dear  that  he 
recmTsd  the  hoekM  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  whieh  baa  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gon>ds,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satiefactsty.  Epiphanius  affirms,  titat  he  rejieied 
Paul  on  account  of  tiie  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumciaicm,  but  lAetlier  this  means  all  Paulls 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  detennine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  lebte,  that  John  on  one  oooasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesss,  but  on  aeebg  Cerinthus 
cane  out  in  haste,  layieg,  **  Let  us  flee  hosne,  lest 
tba  hatb  sboald  M  lAile  Cerintbns  is  within.** 
It  ia  alao  asi  isiMient  opinioa  that  Jobn  note  bis 
Oospel  to  refate  Ccrinthos.  (WaUi,  Arfm^tfir 
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GueUekte  der  KHxtrmm,  toI.  L;  N«Midar,  Kir- 
cfawjwcMato,  ToL  I  put  3;  HtMbein,  /MftM. 
/Tut  CkriM.  and  hi*  CbwnMi.  da  Rfbtu 

ChrMuMOimm  amU  CondamL  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cnialk 
mit  Judaiiirmder  Otntt,  in  ku  BUt.  /iir  KrM 
mid  Exegem  da  N,  T.  riA.  i.;  Panliu,  Hidoria 
CVrMU,  in  fail  HtndmetioKk  m  N.  Z*.  oapOs  mUa- 
Hon;  I^idnw,  OUofy  ^ Htrrfit^  Wdriu,  ToL 
ir^  4t4x  edition.)  [&  D.] 

CER0ES8A  (K^rftm),  n  duglitflr  of  Znu 
lo,  and  bora  on  the  *pot  wbere  Bynntinm  ww 
afterwardi  built  She  ww  broogfat  ap  by  a  nvniph 
of  the  phue.  uid  afterward*  braune  the  mother  of 
Bysw.  (Sleph.  Byi.  ■. «.  Bv(i(rrMv.)  Froai  diii 
fltoiy  it  miut  bo  infomd,  llmt  AtgM  bad  aome 
ahan  in  fennding  tbe  edony  of  Bjnuitiiim,  wbidi 
i*  otherwise  cilwd  a  odraiy  of  Megan.  (HUiler, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  connU 
in  the  Sannite  war,  firat  in  b.  a  323  with  C.  Sul- 
pidna  XjOBgna,  when  he  bnd  the  omdnct  of  the 
WRT  in  Apuia,  and  a  lecond  time  in  319  with  L. 
Paptriiu  Cniaw,  when  he  conqaered  the  Fenntani 
and  received  their  ci^  into  nirrender.  (Liv.  viiL 
37;  Diod.  xriii.  26;  laT.  ix.  15,  16  ;  Diod.  znii. 
58.)  He  wao  magiBler  eqaitun  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabina  Haximu  in  S15,  and  fboght  a  bntde 
againat  the  Samnitea  withont  eonavldng  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  waa  alain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Lir.  iz.  22.) 

CBRSOBLGPTES  {ISi^cotKhmp),  waa  eon  of 
Cotya,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whoae  death  in  n.  c.  368 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
"Pwiwilft  and  Anadocu,  who  wen  probably  hia 
bnthen.  He  wna  rery  yom^  at  the  time,  and 
the  i^le  managnnent  of  hie  a&in  waa  ammied 
by  the  Enboean  admntnnr,  Qharidemtu.  who  waa 
connected  by  mamage  with  the  royal  bmily,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  ue  enaning  eon- 
tee  ta  and  negotiationa  wita  Athena  fas  the  poaaaa 
nim  of  the  Ohitaonema,  Canobbptea  aiipaariim 
duoaghont  aa  a  mm  dpbar.  (Don. «.  AHatoer. 
pp.  623,  Ac,  674,  he.)  The  peninaoh  wems  ia 
hare  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenian!  in  &a 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
aettlers  m  353  (Diod.  xn.  34);  nor  perkapa 
ia  the  laoKuage  of  laoctatea  (dt  Pan.  p.  1 63,  d. 
ft4  ob<r9f  fofn  KfpffsCAnT^,  «.  r.  A.)  ao 
deciuTe  agwnat  tliii  eariy  date  aa  it  may  appear 
at  fint  uRHt,  and  as  Clinton  (on  &  c.  356)  teems 
to  think  iL  (Comp.  Thiriwall'a  Grttn,  toI.  r.  pp. 
2-29,  244.)  For  aome  time  after  the  cesaion  of  the 
Chersonesns,  Ceraobleptea  con  tinned  to  court  assi- 
duously the  faTour  of  the  Atheniana,  bong  periiaps 
restrained  from  asgression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Helie^iont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceiTed,  or  latber  Cha- 
ridemus  conceiTed  lor  him,  the  dengn  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prinoe  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  poanirioD  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotya  t  and  it  waa  with  a  ?iav  to  the 
furthennce  of  Uus  object  that  Charidemos  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  throng  his  party  among 
the  oratora,  the  Bingalar  decaee  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
nnsuooesifiilly,  in  the  speech  of  Demoathenea  yet 
extant  (Dem.  e.  Arialoot.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[CuARiDBH  ns.]  From  a  paadng  aUoaion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appean  that  CeraoUeptea  had 
been  nMotiating  with  Philip  for  a  oombinMl  attack 
«n  the  <Sierai»e«ai, -a^iieh  Itowerer  cama  to  iMlfaing 


in  oonaeqnenee  of  the  tefiual  of  Amadocna  to  aDow 
Philip  a  paange  throng  hia  territory.  Bat  after- 
the  paaaing  of  the  decree  aboT»-nmitioned,  Philif^ 
became  the  eneny  of  Cen^ilqitca,  and  in  a.&  35'^ 
made  a  aneceaafiil  eniedition  into  Thmoe,  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  eoantiy,  and  bro^pt  amy 
a  aon  of  Ccrwibleptes  aa  a  hortagei  (Dam.  Oifttk. 
Lp^lSadfin.;  Isoer. />llji:  p.  «.  a. ;  Aeseh.  rfe 
Ptit.  Ltg.  p.  88.)  At  the  tnna  of  the  pwt  be- 
tween Atliena  and  Philip  in  m  a  846,  we  find 
Ceraobleptes  again  innlved  in  boetilitiea  wiA  the 
Macedonian  k£ng,  wko  in  foet  waa  abaent  in  ThiMc 
when  tfae  aeeond  Athenian  smbaasy  airivKd  at 
Pella,  and  did  not  retain  to  give  then  aadieiice  till 
be  had  completely  CMiqneied  Cenobkptea.  (Dev. 
defWii£^pp.39«,S91,  deCbr.p^SSS;  AxaA. 
(fafWi./^.pp.29,  40,&c)  Intbecouneoftbe 
next  three  yean,  Cosobleptea  seema  to  have 
vored  atnogth  anfficiait  to  thnw  off  the  yoka, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  bit  atmeks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Uelleqiont  Aoccrdit^yt 
in  B.C  Hi,  Philip  again  maraed  agaiMt  Um, 
defeated  him  in  aavoal  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tiifaataiy.  (Diod.  xvL  71 ; 
Ep.  PUL  adJlkc^  Dm.  pp.  160,  161 ;  Den. 
de  Chen.  p.  105.)  [E.  £.] 

CERVA'BIUS  PIWCULUa  [Procolub.] 
CERVI'DIUS  8CABT0LA.  [Scabtol*.] 
CERYX  (K^pK))       Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
HemwB  and  Agiaoroa,  6am  whom  tl>e  priestly 
fiumly  of  the  Cecycea  at  Athena  derived  tbar  (wigin. 
(Paas.  i.  86.  ^  3.)  [L.  &] 

CESE'LLIUS  BAS3US.  [BAasDB,pL472,b.} 
CESTIA'NUSk  a  aumama  whidt  ocean  «■  ae- 
venl  eotae  of  the  Plaefa^  gcna,  but  ia  not  bmd- 
tfamed  in  any  aadent  writ«;  [pLAnoamb] 

CE^TIUS.  1.  Cicno  raen^ons  thne  puaans 
of  this  name,  who  perhapa  are  all  the  same :  one 
in  the  onOion  for  Flaocoa,  b.  c  59  (c  1 S),  anotlMT 
(C.  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticos,  B.C.  51  («£  AU. 
v.  13),  and  a  diird  (C.  Ceattaa)  aa  pnetor  ia  b.  a 
44,  wiw,  he  nya,  leAiaed  a  province  from  Antaoy. 
{put.  m.  10.)  Aa  the  bat  belonged  to  the  aiia- 
tocratkal  party,  it  is  pn^ble  that  be  is  the  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  bl  c  4&, 
(Appian,  A  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cbstiuh,  sumamed  MjICBDOMCUS,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  fonneriy  served  in  Macedonia, 
was  a  native  of  PemsiL  When  this  town  waa 
taken  by  Augostna  in  B.  c.  41,  he  aet  fire  to  his 
house,  which  oocaaiMied  the  conflagiation  of  the 
whole  ei^,  and  tlwn  stabbed  hima^  and  leued 
intothefluwa.  (A|pian,  A  G  t.  48 ;  Fat. 
iL74.) 

8.  CBarnia  Oalldb.  [Oalluii.] 

4.  CaaTiim  PaocVLUS,  accused  of  repetandae, 
but  acquitted,  A.  D.  56.  (Tac  jfaa.  xiiLSO.) 

5.  Casnus  Sbvbkus,  ao  '"*Hvh  inftmfr 
nnder  Noo.  fTaa  Hid.  ir.  41.) 

The  name  Cestiua  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connaxio&  with  two  moonmenta  at 
Rome,  the  PMia  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tiua, both  of  whidi  are  atill  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  oonnects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Jsniculum,  is  sni^osed  by  ""^  writera  to  have 
been  built  hj  the  consul  C.  Cestitts  Gallua,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberias ;  but  aa  it  aeema  imptobaUe  that 
a  private  perm  wooU  hava  been  aUowed  to  giv« 
his  name  to  a  public  wodc  under  the  empin,  ita 
erection  is  Beneially  tefeired  to  the  time  vS  the 
lepuUie.   The  Pynmid  of  Ceatiii^  which  was 
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oaed  M  a  tnrial-pliee,  ttxait  sot  the  Porta  ObU- 
cniia,  and  part  m  it  ia  within  and  part  withcnit  tho 
mill  of  Aurelian.  From  an  inaeription  upon  it 
we  Bi»  told,  that  it  waa  mctod,  in  accordance 
with  a  teatamentary  woTinaii,  for  C  Cettioi,  the 
ton  of  LnaoB,  who  nad  been  ^nlo,  Pnetor,  Tri- 
favae  of  the  [debat  and  one  of  the  wven  Epnlone* ; 
and  from  another  inaeiiption  on  it,  in  which  the 
naiBM  of  M.  Valeria*  McMaDa  Corrinia  and  M. 
AgiippiL  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  waa  built  in  the 
reign  of  Angnatu.  Whether  thia  C.  Ceitiiu  u  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  pcaaona  of  thia  name 
MBtianed  bj*  Oeero  [k«  above,  Na  1],  ai  aoiiM 
BMdem  wtitei*  kava  roppoaed,  cmntt  ha  deter- 
nuned. 

The  name  of  L,  Ceitiiu  ocenn  on  two  coini, 
t<^ther  with  that  C.  Nocfaume ;  but  who  thete 
two  penona  were  ia  quite  uncertain,  A  apecimett 
of  one  of  theee  coins  ii  given  below :  the  obrerw 
rvpreienta  a  female  head  covered  with  an  el^MDt^ 
sldn,  ^e  rerene  a  sella  cnraUa  wiA  a  hdmet  on 
the  top  of  it.   (EeUul,T.p.  169.) 


L.CE'SnUS  PIUS,anatiTeofSnijn»,tanght 
ifcelnic  at  Booie  a  few  years  before  the  conuneaee- 
■lent  of  the  Christian  ei^  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
bnUed  on  accoimt  of  the  drnJamatkiiu  which  he 
waa  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  ia 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seueca 
nor  Quintiliwn  qieake  of  him  with  any  napect.  No 
fiig^Dent  oi  faia  woAi  haa  been  prtaemd.  (Hleto- 
117B1.  op.  Cinm.  EKmb.  ad  OL  ezci. ;  Senec  Cba- 
frvn.  iiL  pi«e£,  Siuaor.  ril ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  S  20 ; 
Meyer,  Orator.  Soman.  Froffot.)        [W.  R.] 

CETHE'OUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fomily 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  fiuaily  was  of  oli  date. 
They  seat  to  have  kept  ap  an  old  foabion  of  wear- 
ing their  anas  bare,  to  whidi  UMaoe  alludes  iu 
the  words  cmcttOi  OOeffi  {An  Pott,  50) ;  and 
Lucan  (iL  64S)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
(aee  No,  8]  thus,  eMsrti^  momm  vsama  CtdugL 

-1.  M.  CoRNBLiua  H.  p.  M.  N.  CBTHieua,  was 
cmla  in  B.  a  213,  and  pontifex  mazimnB 
in  the  mne  year  npon  the  death  of  L.  Lentnkt ; 
pcaetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  diarge  of  Apulia ; 
oensor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronins  T^itanus ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  odleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  be  oommanded  as  proconntl  in  Citalpine 
Ganl,  when  with  the  piaetor  Quintiliua  Varus  be 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled hin  to  gait  Italy.  He  ^sA.  in  b.  c,  196 
(LiY.  ZST.  S,  41,  xxrii.  11.  xxix,  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Enmns 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suadao  mtednlia  (ap.  Cic. 
Cat  Mqg.  14 ;  eomp.  BnU.  Ifi),  and  Horace  twice 
refns  to  hin  as  an  ancient  autbnity  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (J&U.  iL  3. 116,  An  PoilL  M, 
and  BehoL  ai  fob) 

3:  C.  COEMBLIOS  L.  p.  H.  M.  CXTSXOUS,  com- 

nuwded  in  Siftsa  aa  [voccaual  in  &  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magmficence. 
(«.  c  ISO.)  As  emsul  (b.  c.  197^  he  defeated 
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the'  iDSubrians  and  CentnnaninnB  in  CisalinheGanl, 
and  trimn^died.  He  was  censor  in  194 ;  and  to* 
wards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
Inatrnm,  he  went  as  joint  commissiMier  with  Scipio 
Africanns  and  Minncius  Rufiis  to  mediate  between 
Masinisss  and  Carthage,  (Lir.  xxxL  49,  jio^ 
xxxil  7,  27—^0,  xxxiiL  23,  xxxiv.  44, 62.) 

8.  P.  CoBNUiUH  L.  p.  P.  H.  CxTHaom,  cnmle 
aedile  in  n.  c.  187,  praetor  in  18&,  and  euisnl  in 
181.  The  grave  <tf  Ntuna  was  discovered  in  his 
consnlahqi.  He  trinmi^ed  with  his  colUegue 
Baebins  Ttmphilus  over  the  Liguriaaa,  thondt  no 
battle  had  been  fought^ — an  hotmir  that  had  not 
been  nanted  to  any  one  befbn.  In  1 7S  ba  wta 
one  of  the  ten  oommisdoners  for  dividing  the  li- 
gurian  and  OaDic  htnds.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xL  ID; 
Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  13;  Plin,  H.  AT.  xiii.  IS.  a.  27 ; 
Phtt  Nktu.  22 ;  Ui.  zL  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  CoKNiuoa  CxTBHUB,  praetor  in  184 
B.  a   (Liv.  zzzix.  32,  88,  89.) 

5.  H.  CoRNBUtrs  C,  p.  C.  N.  Ckthbous,  waa 
sent  in  Bk  c.  171  as  one  of  a  comminion  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  oonaul  C.  Caasius 
LonginoB  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  ooloniae  dednoendae,  in  <Mw  to  ^ant  an 
additional  body  of  dtisens  at  Aqnileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  dr^ied  a  part  <iS  the  Pttnline  Marshes, 
(Liv.  xluL  1, 17,  46.) 

6.  L.  C0RNBUU8  CBTBBOtra,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L, 
Soiboniua  Libo,  triboae  M  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Sot.  Sul[ndna  Oalba  for  bnaeh  his  won,  in 
patting  some  of  the  Lnritaniane  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  shives.  (Liv.  BpU.  49  ;  Cic  i» 
Oral,  L  52,  Brvt.  23,     ^ttL  xii  5.) 

7.  P.CoRNBLiusCKrHxouB,afnendirfMarias, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marins  into  Nmnidia,  bat  returned 
next  year  to  Rama  with  the  heads  of  his  wr^. 
In  88,  however,  be  went  over  to  SoOa,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  foith,  be  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla'a  death ;  and  it  waa  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Moditenaneon  for  a  man  like 
himself^  M.  Antontoa  Creticua  [Antonius,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  Lucnllut  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus' 
conculnne  to  use  her  interest  in  his  fevour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  wwnmand  ^inst 
Mithridatea.  (Cic.  Porad  v.  3;  I%it  ZiMalt.  A, 
6 ;  comp.  Cic  pn  GmenL  31.) 

8.  C.  CoBNBLius  C1THB069,  one  Catiline*s 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
eariy  youth  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  ctmtracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  Umaelf  with 
Catiline.  (&  c.  63.)  When  his  diief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicoo's  first  mech,  Cethegns  staid  behind 
under  the  ordtfa  of  Lentulut.  His  charge  was  to 
mnrder  the  leodii^  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Laitulns  prevented  anythiug  being  done.  Cediegus 
was  armited  and  condsDnned  to  death  with  the 
other  eonspiiatcn,  the  evidence  ajpinst  him  being 
the  Bwuds  and  daggen  which  he  had  odleeted  in 
his  house,  and  the  latter  under  his  hand  and  senl 
which  he  bad  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors.  Cethq;us  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (momu  veaama  O^kegi,  Lnoan,  ii  543 ;  compb 
Ck.  mCat,  iv.  6);  and  if  the  dief  part,  after 
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CililhM'k  dqwtnn,  bwl  &Um  ta  him  iutead  of 
LeDtnltu,  it  ia  mon  than  poanbU  that  Roma 
VBold  have  b«en  find  and  [ulkged,  and  her  heat 
dtiieiu  mordered.  (Saa  CaL  17,  4&— 50,  S5 ; 
Cie.  imCaLm.  8,  5— 7,  |>re  Aifl.  6,  25,  ftc^  fio«( 
JW.  M  &a.  1,  pro  Domo,2ii  Annan,  B.C.U. 
3— S,  Ac,  15.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CEYX  (KiiOC),  lord  of  Taddi,  ra  connected 
fiisndibip  with  Heiadea.  He  wai  the  &lher 
Hif^tu,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  aa 
th«  allr  of  Hendei.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
Ac.)  Acoording  to  othera,  OVx  ma  a  n^ew  of 
Hoadaa,  iriio  bnilt  for  him  toe  town  of  Tmchii. 
lliiOer  (i)or.  ii  11.  g  S,  eomp.  L  S.  g  5}  aoppoaea 
that  the  maniage  of  Cejx  and  his  cmmexion  with 
Henelet  were  sabjecta  of  ancient  poema.  [US.] 
CHA'BRIAS  {Xatptas),  the  Athedao  geoei*!, 
makea  hii  fint  a[qwannee  in  hiitory  m  the  Mw 
eewor  Iphioatea  in  the  oommand  of  the  Adu- 
lURD  fbrae  at  Conntb  in  B.  c.  893,  aeeording  to 
Diodonu  (xir.  92),  who  phoea  it,  however,  at 
leait  a  year  too  •am,  nnce  it  waa  in  893  that 
JphioateB,  jet  in  oomaand,  defeated  tbe  Spartan 
Mora.  (See  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  8.  i  84 ;  Schneid.  ad 
JTm.  fftU.  IT.  fi.  §  19.)  In  B.  a  888,  oa  hii  way 
to  Cjrpnii  to  aid  Enuorai  againit  the  Peniana, 
Cbabnaa  landed  in  Aegtna,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  dedaive  Tkbwy  over  the  Spartaoi^ 
who  loat  tlieir  commander  Qoigopu  in  the  «- 
gagenent  The  oonsequenee  of  bu  success  was, 
that  the  Athemana  wna  daHvered  for  a  time  fram 
the  auMtyaoee  to  whieh  they  bad  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  die  ^aitans  and  Aeginetans, 
(Xmu  JFieiL  T.  1.  S  lOt  ;  onnp.  it.  8.  g  24 1 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Den.  c  LepL  p.  479,adlin.) 
In  &  c  878  he  waa  joined  with  Timotheoa  and 
CaUistratoa  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
wen  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agsnlans,  and  it  waa  ia  the  coone  ttt  this  onn- 
palgn  that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
msMenne  for  which  he  became  »  celeloated, — 
ordariog  Ua  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
speAn  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  theii  shielda 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  waa  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spprtaas  did  not  Tontan  to  charge. 
A  atatoe  «u  aftmrwatda  aneted  at  Athena  to 
CSubriaa  in  the  poatuv  aboTB  deseilbed.  (Xen. 
HtO.  T.  4.  §  84,  &c:  Diod.  zr.  32,  88;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Den.  o.  lept.  L  c  ;  ArisL  BiaL  iiL  10.  g  7.) 
It  was  petiuqia  in  the  next  year  that  he  aooepted 
the  ofler  of  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  to  ai^  as 

Sneral  of  the  mercenaries  in  hia  aerrice  i^nat 
e  Poniass:  tbe  Athenians,  howevtr,  recalled 
him  oo  the  remonatnnce  of  Phamahazna.  (Diod. 
XT.  29.)  Bnt  odier  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
lesa  equivocal  nature,  and  ia  the  aanioe  of  his  own 
eovntiy.  The  Laeedaemonians  had  sent  oatP<dlis 
with  a  fleet  ^  60  ships  to  eut  off  from  Atbcois  her 
aoppUesof  con.  Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act  i 
against  him  with  mora  than  80  iriremea,  proceeded 
to  beaiege  Naxos,  and,  the  I^eedaemoniana  Cfunii^ 
np  to  reliere  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  n.  c 
870),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  adeouTe 
and  important  Ticbny«— the  fint  they  bad  won 
with  thmr  own  abfpa  nwa  the  FdepeuNrian  war. 
Acendiu  to  Diodoms,  like  whole  «  tho  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  nught  Imto  been  eady  destroyed, 
bad  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recoUectioa 
of  Aninusae  to  k>ok  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.  (Xen.  HelL 
f-i.  Diod.  XV.  84,35 ;  Pdyaaa  iu. 


11;  Dam.  e.  Ati^oer.  pufiSS;  Pint.  Pkoe.  6, 
OamaL  19,  4$  Oior.  Ati.  7.)  In  &  c  373, 
Chabrias  was  joiMd  with  Jphirrates  and  CalUatra- 
tns  in  the  command  of  the  fiaces  destined  for 
Corcyra  [tee  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  eariy  in  868  he  led 
the  AtbMiiaB  troops  wiidi  went  to  aid  Sparta  ia 
leiisliig  at  tite  Isthmns  the  aaeood  ioTasini  the 
PdopomiesBB  by  ^aminondas,  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  whidi  he  made  on  CcrindL 
(Xen.  fftlL  m.  l.fS  15— 19;  Diod.  xt.  68,69; 
Pans.  ix.  15.)  Two  years  after  this,  B.  c.  866,  ha 
was  iBTolved  with  CaUiatntaa  in  the  aecBiB«i«m 
of  "baiDg  eaasad  the  km  <rf  Oima  to  Alhmm 
[CAUjnuTOl,  Now  8]  (comp.  Dam.  c  Mmi. 
p.  535) ;  and  Clinton  suggests,  that  this  maj 
havie  beat  the  occasion  on  wbidi  be  waa  defimdr 
•d  by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Di»- 
gmee  LsufrtiuB  (iiL  24) — a  snggeation  wUdi  doei 
set  preclude  na  from  sapposing,  that  it  was  also 
theoetBdonnfandtobyAiirtoda.  (AktULlO. 
%1\  BeeCUnL  Ami  iL  p.  SM,  tmtsm^  and  adb 
anno  395 ;  camp.  JXeL  AmL  a.  «.  mw^yepot.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  we  fantr  that 
Chobriaa  waa  ever  bnt  too  ^ad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  becuae  it  gaTe  him  more 
opportunity  to  gntify  bis  Inzuriooa  propointies, 
bat  alas  ma  the  jealmuy  and  aanoyanoe  to  whidi 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  expMod  at  Athou. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  B.c.361,  talrinc 
the  oommand  of  the  naval  force  of  Tadoa,  hing  of 
Efiypt,  who  waa  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  The 
hug's  aimy  of  nemnaries  was  entnutod  to  Age- 
•ibms,  who  however  deaeited  his  emiaa  tat  that  of 
Nectanafaia,  iritile  Chabrias  remained  biAfbl  to 
hia  first  engagemenL  On  the  eooise  and  naalta  af 
the  war  there  is  a  stnnge  diaerepaacy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  tbe  one  nde,  and 
Diodoms  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  qp.  Atkm.  xiL 
p.532,b.;  Nep.aafrr.8;  Xen..^;  P1«Lj4^ 
87;  Diod.  xv.  92,93;  WeMdiag, Ax.)  Abort 
B.&358  ChalmiaawaaiBnttasneeeedAthenodiams 
as  commander  ia  Thraee ;  bat  he  airived  irith  enHj 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  wns  that  ChaiidcmQa 
renonnced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  AlhsDc^ 
doroa,  and  drove  Cbabnaa  to  consent  to  another 
aoet  nnbnmnUe  to  tbe  inteteats  of  Atheaa. 
[CHARiDBirDa.]  On  the  bnakiag  oat  of  the  aodal 
war  in  357,  Chans  was  iqipwnted  to  command  the 
Atheniaa  army,  and  Chabnas  was  jtnned  wiUt  him 
u  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  though,  accoidiag  to  C. 
Nepoa,  the  latter  accompanied  the  expeditkm  mmij 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  tiege  of  Chioa,  iriiica 
was  the  first  operation  of  tbe  war,  he  advaneed 
with  gallant  rauaaai  into  tbe  baiboor,  before  the 
rest  of  tiie  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  waa  disabled, 
he  refused  to  mve  hia  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fen  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi  7 ;  Nep.  CSbAt.  4 ;  Dem. 
c  p.  481.)  Plntaich  telle  na,  that  CSuhiiaa 
was  ilow  in  devising  and  aomewhat  raah  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defectt  were  often  in  anne 
meaaure  oorrected  and  supplied  by  his  yoong  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.  His  private  qnalities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  aelf-iiHlnlgeaoe 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  anthcntj 
of  Theopompas,  were  at  least  aaeh  as  to  attaot 
and  permaneoth'  retain  the  friandship  of  Pbomon. 
Hie  public  Miiiuu  won  rewarded  vritii  the  privi- 
Ifl^  of  ez«npti<m  frem  Utn^fies ;  and  the  eootiBii- 
ation  of  tbe  privilege  to  bu  son  Cteaj^ms,  fran 
whom  the  law  of.  L^tinea  woaU  have  takui  k. 
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«M  ■KnftiByadtBated  1>7  DtMAenw  tn  b.c. 
SS5.  (PIot..Plo&6,7;  Dan.  A  pp.  478— 
488.)  Pinuuiu  (L  29)  ipeaks  of  the  tcmb  of 
Clnbriai  aa  Ijing  betmen  tboM  of  Peridei  and 
Phonnion  on  tke  w%j  from  du  atj  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.  E.] 

CHAE'REA,  a  CA'SSIUS,  llw  ihyCT  of  tkt 
emperor  Caligula,  me  tribwu  of  tbe  piMtHini 
cemnt.  He  ia  Mid  to  have  been  inciled  to  cm*  I 
epira  agiiiut  the  anperar  partly  \sj  hu  noUe 
q>irit  end  lore  of  liberty,  partly  by  hi*  dtigitrt  at 
the  txnelties  which  he  was  anrioyed  to  execate, 
partly  by  bia  lo^cion  that  tne  eoofidenee  and 
mmu  ai  f-»ligitU  m  tha  immmer  irf  hia  dn- 
tmtioo,  and  noat  of  all  by  tha  buohi  of  the  em- 
peror, who  need  himaelf  to  lidicule  him  a»  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  peraon,  and  to  bold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  feUow-eoldien,  by  nring  through 
him  ioch  vatchwoida  aa  Vmu  andiVii^Mi.  HaT> 
ing  fiinned  a  coiupiiaey  with  Comelisa  Sabinna 
nd  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  tha  Mataie 
gamea  in  honour  of  Angnstna  for  the  time  of  ao- 
tioa.  On  the  firarth  day  of  the  gamea,  aa  the  em- 
peror  waa  going  finm  the  theatre  to  hta  palace,  the 
cowMiiton  attacked  him  in  a  namw  paaaage,  awl 
IdilM  him 'with  mmr  wounds,  Chairea  striking 
tbe  first  bhiw.  (Jaa.  34,  a.  d.  41.)  lo  the  confb- 
aioBvAidl  aaaaed,  aoiMof  the  eanapintois  were 
UIM  by  tha  Geman  gnaids  of  Caligula ;  bnt 
odieiB,  ammg  whom  waa  Chaeraa,oac^^  into  tbe 
palace.  Cbaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gnla^  wift  Caeaonia  and  her  dao^ter.  Ma  wamly 
sapportad  tha  adiene,  which  the  senators  at  flist 
•diftad,  af  ns taring  the  repnUie,  and  lacand 
ftom  the  eonanla  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
LAeriy.  Bat  the  next  day  Chrodins  was  made 
amperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  lo 
pat  Chaerea  and  the  other  oonspirators  to  dwth. 
Chasm  met  fais  &te  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
tka  axecationK  nuig;  at  Chaanals  own  dedre,  the 
awofd  with  wUdi  be  had  woonded  Cabgnla.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephns,  Ai^.  Jmd.  ziz. 
1-^ i  Sueton.  6«-^  ClamL  II ;  DiatCaai. 
lix.  29;  Zonaras,  zL  7;  8neca»  iaGmL  18; 
AmeL  Viet  Ctm.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAEOIEAS  {XupkuX  1.  An  Athenian,  ion 
of  Aiebestratns,  waa  sent  Of  the  people  of  Samoa 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  statinied  (wbo 
wen  ignorant  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  dcnoemcy  at 
Athena  by  the  Foot  Hundred)  to  r^ort  the  defcnt 
of  a  lata  attes^t  at  an  eligarehical  imhitioo  in 
Aa  iihiid,  &  c  411.  The  cnw  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athena,  by  the  new 
gevMnment;  but  Chaereaa  himself  esc^ung,  te- 
tnmed  to  Saaios,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  aceounts 
of  the  tyranny  cf  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
meosores  which  ensued  m  fitnmr  of  denoetaey 
under  Thrssjbalaa  and  ThiasyUus.  (Thne.  TiiL 
74,88.) 

2.  A  hiatoriaii,  so  ndaeaDed,  of  whom  PolyUus, 
apeakingof  his  account  of  tha  pnceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  newa  anired  <rf  the  capture  of  Saguntnm 
in  B.  c.  21 9,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  bnt  gossip  fit  fiw  barbers'  dops,  aevpooicqs 
KtinrtiiliMkAat.  (Polyfai  iii.  30.)  Wefiad 
BO  record  either  of  the  idaee  of  his  birth  «  af  tha 
exact  period  at  which  he  fionrided.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentumed  by  Athenaens  also  (i  p. 
89t  d.),  bat  wbeAv  ha  is  the  aama  person  aa  the 
inoouDg  annat  be  towiriiifdi         [&  &] 


CHAEHEAS,  artists;  1.  A  statoaiy  in 
bfonse,  wbo  made  atatoea  of  Akxandcr  the  Orsat 

and  his  fiuhar  PhiUp.  (FSn.  N.  ?f.  xxxit.  8. 
s.  19.  i  14.) 

2.  A  goldsnuth.  Xoipfar  i  j(^vriKnm  i  snrd 
nfrov  vMidAej.  (Lodan,  Ltriph.  xzziT.  9.)  [L.  S.} 

CHAE'RRAS.  C  FA'NNIUg,  aeona  from  hia 
name  to  bare  bent  of  Qraak  aztractira,  and  waa 
perhi^  n  fieedman  of  some  C  Fanoina.  He  bad 
a  dava  whom  ha  antnuled  to  Roadns  the  actor  fiit 
instmctiai  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  Bhaied 
between  them.  The  slaTo  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavins,  against  when  aeeoidingly  an  action 
was  brocffat  by  Chaereas  and  Roscias  for  damage*. 
Roscins  obtained  a  finm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
feodant  by  way  of  compoation,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereaa,  who  insisted  that  be  bad  received  it  tot 
both  tha  plaintiOk  The  natter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasMm  to  tile  action 
of  Chaenaa  against  Rosduk,  in  which  the  hitta 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (^Q.  Aokw) 
partially  extant  We  must  fbm  but  a  low  opinion 
cf  the  re^ectabiU^  of  Chaereaa  if  w«  trust  the 
teatimony  sf  CioeiOk  iriw  eettainly  indulges  himsalf 
in  the  faU  KoMiie  rf  an  adrceate,  and  qiaraa  nntiur 
the  character  nor  the  ptsvonal  ^Muanea  of  tha 
plaintiff  (See  espedally  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (Xoywivifnfs),  •  disd^ 
of  Socrates,  is  honoaraUy  rcocndad  (Xen.  Mtm.  L 
3.  g  48)  as  one  of  thoee  who  attended  his  instrao- 
tMms  with  tlw  sinoere  desiia  of  dariTing  moral  ad- 
rantage  fran  then,  and  wbo  did  not  diagpua  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  receiTed.  An 
inveterate  ^naitd  between  Umself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaenpbon  serres  in  Xenopbon  as  tbe  oo- 
caaion  of  a  good  lectnra  on  the  subject  at  brotherly 
love  foot  Soeiatea,  wbo  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  laeonetling  them.  (Xan.  Afeai.  ii.  8.)    [E,  &] 

CHAERerHON  (Xav)^>  1.  AnAthauaa 
tragic  poet  of  oonaidenble  eminenoe.  We  have  no 
{weciae  information  about  the  time  at  which  ho 
hved,  but  he  muat  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Ariatophanea,  aince,  though  his  style  was  lonark- 
ably  calenlaled  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  ia  nowhere  mentiwted  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frog$,  On  the  other  tuind,  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  comie  poets,  Eubolns  (Athen.  iL 
p.  48,  e.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whan  the  latter,  at 
leaat,  soma  to  raeak  af  him  aa  of  a  oonlemporaiy. 
(Atban.  xLp.482,bL)  Aristotle  freqnen^  nan' 
tions  him  in  a  naimar  wUdi,  in  tlw  ofrinian  of 
some  critics,  impliea  that  Chaeremon  waa  altva. 
(RktL  ii  25, 24,  iu.  12;  PrMmt.  iii.  16 ;  Poet  L 
it,  xxiv.  9.)  The  writers  also  wbo  call  him  a  conio 
poet  (see  below)  asdgn  him  to  the  middle  ctnnedy 
P«  uteae  and  other  leaaaBa,  tbe  time  when  Cha». 
remon  flonriabod  nay  ba  fl»d  about  &  c.  880. 
Nothing  is  known  «f  nis  life.  It  mj  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  hia 
poetry  which  remain  afibrd  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  mariud 
Athenian  sodety  at  that  period,  and  that  bis  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poatiT  wUdi  Enripidaa  first  introduced  \ij 
hie  innovauona  on  the  drama  of  Aesdiylna  ana 
St^iioclee,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  1^ 
the  dithyiambie  poets  of  tbe  ag&  Aooordin^y, 
the  fii^MDta  and  oran  SMW  of  UM  titles  of  Chaa. 
lamott^  pllqpo  ihaw,  that  ba  addon  aimed  at  tha 
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ksToic  mi  monl  gmndeor  of  Uis  old  tngedy.  He 
excelled  in  detcripUon,  not  merdj  of  objects  and 
■oence  properiy  li«loiigiiig  to  liu  nbject,  but  de- 
Mriplum  istrodnced  wMj  to  ■find  ricMDiet  woA 
that  geaaiBj  of  a  mhhulI  kind.  He  eneoaUj 
Inxantet  in  the  description  of  £owcn  and  of  fe- 
Bale  beaatj-.  Hu  detcriptioiu  belong  to  the  daai 
whidi  Aiistotlo  eharactensei  u  dpyi  fUfn  and  at 
fufrt  ^flwi  fnfrc  SiayoirruuL  The  l^iooach  to 
cmnedy,  by  the  intiodnction  of  Kenc*  hma  coannon 
lift,  and  that  erea  in  a  bwleaqae  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  itrifcinff  ezanple  m  the  AloKHt  of  £n- 
ripidee,  Menu  to  naTe  been  earned  still  further  by 
Cnaenmon ;  and  it  it  probably  for  this  reaaon  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  amie  poet  by  Soidaa,  Endocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist.AI«t  iiL  pb  69,  b.  (Fw 
a  further  discowon  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  qnestirai  has  been 
laiaed,  whether  Chaaremoa'a  tngedies  were  in- 
tended br  the  stage.  Th^  eertunl^  appear  to 
haf«  been  fiir  more  deacriptiTe  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  ChaerBUon  amot^ 
the  poets  whom  ho  calls  diwjnrtKrrmf.  {Bket.  m, 
12.  9  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
bslioTing  that  at  ^s  period  dramas  were  written 
vitboot  the  iiOn^m  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
Ihoog^  it  often  happctted,  in  net,  thiA  they  were 
not  BBpresented ;  nor  does  the  passege  of  Aristotle 
nCw  to  aiq^thinK  more  than  Uie  ODs^ara^  fitness 
•f  siane  dnmas  nc  acting  and  (tf  othMs  far  Kttding. 
It  ii  b{y  no  means  in^obable  that  the  plays  td 
ChaemnoD  wen  nerar  actnally  reprasented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  oAuncaAiw.  The 
fcllowing  are  the  phiys  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fiagmenta  are  preserved :  'AA^nrfAHO,  'AxiXXcOt 
O^iTOKT^r  ca  OtpaiTijt  (a  title  which  seems  to 
biqdy  a  latyrie  drama,  if  not  <»e  ^iproaching  still 
nearer  to  a  eomedy),  Aiimmt,  9vionitf 
HivAu,  ^OBlwtfedr  Tfa«(utrUa,  OMf^  and 
TBupof.  It  is  Tcry  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tngedy  at  all,  uid  indeed  what  tort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle(Poef.Ll2,or9,ed.Ritter)callsit 
fUKT^*'  ^^^w  dnfrrw  nic  lUrpmn  (eompi 
jodr.  1 1,  or6),  and  Athanaeas  (xiiLp.608,  e)  says  of 
it  ftrqp  tpSfiM  waKifiMTf4m  Ian.  "aa  fii^manta  of 
Chaenmon  hare  been  coDected,  with  a  daseilation 
on  the  poet,  hy  H.  fiartsd^  4to.  Moguat  IMS. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Cbaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AmaL  iL  55 ; 
Jacobs,  ii  56),  two  of  whii^  refer  to  the  ctmtest  of 
the  Spartans  and  ArgiTCs  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaenmon  in  the  Chroma 
of  Jfdngec  also  shews  that  he  was  an  andent 
poeL  Tnere  teems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
tiiat  he  was  the  same  as  the  tngie  poet  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  oianr  Eubulus, 
die  son  M  Athenagoas. 

(WekJcn,  Die  Gruek.  jyag.  See  iiL  pp.  1082— 
ll»fi;  Mem«ke,£nrf.CWLCbm.  (i^rawL  pp.51 
521 ;  Bitter,  AmuU.  im  Arid.  Pott  p.  67 ;  Hee- 
ren.  Da  Chaeremtm  "JVag.  FeL  Graio.;  Jaoobe, 
Jldd^amenta  Amitiuidv.  fa  Atketi.  p.  825,  Ac; 
Bartsch,  Do  Ckatrtmome  Poda  TVwfaow) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  8t«o  poilasophar  and 
gnunmarian,  and  an  Ustoiical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  libmry,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  (tf  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  (rf  Serbia.  He  is  called  UpvypofUMrtis, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tiett.  w  Horn.  IL  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146. 16; 
£iLheb.iVa(7i.£lDBiy.  v.  10.) .  Ho  was  the  teacher 


«S  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  hha* 
and  who  flourished  frua  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Tmjan.  (Soid.  a.  v.  Auriam  'AAt^o^c^r.) 
This  fins  his  data  to  the  fint  half  of  the  fint  esn- 
tnrj  aftM  Christ;  and  lio»  b  oonfimed  the 
mention  of  bin  in  cnmeziDD  with  Cornutna. 
(Said.  >.  «.  'afrr4t^s ;  Enseb.  Hid.  Bee.  n.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aetius  Gallns  in  his  expeditioa 
up  Egypt  tOALLUs],  and  mode  great  profasuona 
of  his  astroDomicHl  knowledge,  but  incnired  mncb 
ridicule  oa  account  of  fait  ignorance  (Strsb.  zrtL 
^  806) :  but  the  tnuMiiiNi  of  Fabndui,  that  this 
aoconnt  vefcra  to  a  diStrent  person,  is  perht^  not 
altogether  gnmndtess.  (AU  Grate  SL  |k  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  calM  to  Rome,  and  hni  aaiii 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  ooajunctioD  with  Alex- 
andn  of  Ambb.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'AAfCa*4paj  AtyaSn.) 

1.  His  diirf  woA.  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
whkh  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  prodsne  hi»- 
tocy.  An  intaieeting  fragment  reapectiDg  the 
^yptian  jiriests  is  preserved  by  Pwphyty  ^tU 
Afrntiamt,  IT,  6)  and  Jennw  (o.  Jovmsmmi,  h.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hierodyphics  (ieporXv^ioi, 
Snid.  *.  V,  'ItpVfXv^aci  and  Xnipitfiw).  3.  On 
Comets  (w^  KOfurw,  Origen.  t,  Odt.  i.  59 :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  (^uimL  NaL  vii  5,  we  ahoold 
read  Ckaeremom  for  dmiaumier ;  but  this  it  not 
certain,  for  Charimandcr  is  mentioned  Pappa% 
lib.  viL  p.  2171.  4.  A  grammatical  walk,  npi 
ffwMrftsir,  wbchisquoledbyApaQamius.  (Bdk- 
kar,^«aaifiAChn«:.iL28,     515.  !&} 

Aa  an  historian,  ChaocBoo  is  «haq[ad  1^  Je- 
sephns  with  wilful  falsehood  (e.  Apiom.  ccS2,3S^ 
This  chaige  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  fbr,  lw> 
sides  the  prools  irf  it  alleged  by  JoeephnSi  we  sre 
informed  by  Tietaea  (CM.  v.  6),  that  Chaenmoa 
stated  that  the  [dioeniz  lived  7000  years ! 

Of  hit  pUloMphieel  viawa  wa  oaly  know  diat 
be  wu  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  waa  the  leader  fif  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  rdi^ona  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  all^ry  of  the  wonhip  of  naturr, 
as  diipUyed  in  the  TwUe  worid  (dptj^tmi  miniiM) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  lAMBLicau&  Hia 
works  wen  studied  by  Origen.  (Snid.  a.  v.  'Opt- 
■)^nir;  Euseb.  Hid.  Eoc  n.  19.)  Ibrtiid  (zL 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (iMuiw,  da 
Sor^  Hid.  I^ulot.  p.  208 ;  Bmcker,  Hid.  OriL 
PM.  iL  p.  543,  &c  ;  Kmger,  Hid.  PhUot.  AuL 
p.  407  ;  Vosuus,  de  Hid.  Oraae.  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Westeimann.)  [P.  S.J 

CHA'RMADAS,tiie  philosopher.  [Cbawudb*, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES.  artist.  [NicoFBANxa.] 
CHAE'REPHON  (Xm^s^X  of  ^  Athenian 
doDut  of  ghettos,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socimtei, 
is  said  by  Xeni^hon  to  baTe  attended  hia  insttno- 
tions  far  tiie  sake  of  the  monl  advantt^  to  be  de- 
rived fitan  them,  and  to  have  ezamphfied  in  bin 
practice  his  master's  precepts.  From  the  tevanl 
notices  of  him  in  Xeuoi^iott  and  Pbtto,  he  areata 
to  have  been  a  nan  n  voy  warn  foelbgs,  pecn- 
liariy  suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  ^irit  of 
hiji^  and  generous  emdatioit,  nd  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  be  nndertook.  Ha  it  waa  that 
inquired  of  ue  DeJphie  orade  who  waa  the  wiiiat 
of  men,  and  received  the  famoua  answer : 
Sofdt  3o^aicAqr  tn^thtpat  8*  Sd^tarltqi* 

The  frequrat  notices  of  him  in  Ariataphanet  ^ew 
that  be  was  h^ily  distinguished  in  the  sdiool  of 
Socnlasi  whiw  nan  tlw  tuch  na 
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raenpts  and  vrffuwr,  try  which  he  WM  known, 
Rnd  the  Aristophanic  alltuioitt  to  hia  weakneu  and 
hia  nllow  cmnpiexiao  ( Kop.  1413,  ywaiA  4euais 
3a4b<p ;  conip.  Ifab.  496),  it  mppem  that  be  i»- 

Srad  Ua  health  hy  intcnie  application  to  Btndy. 
e  attached  hfano^  to  the  popular  party  in  politica, 
waa  driven  into  baniihment  by  the  Thirty  tynuita, 
and  returned  to  Athena  on  the  reatoratimi  of  deno- 
oacj  in  a.  c.  403.  (PlaU  Jpol,  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  fatMge  jnat  referred  to  it  i^eara,  tiiat  he  waa 
dead  whra  Une  trial  of  Soczatea  took  place  in  b.  c. 
399.  (Xen.  Mmn.  i.  2.  |  48,  H.  S;  PlaL  Ckarm. 
p.  163,  Goiy.f^U7t**9iSlaBiKadfiat.ApoL 
2I,a.i  AthobT.  pb  318;  .^iatoph.  A'aA.  1 05, 
145, 157.  831, 1448,  A«.  1398«  1564 ;  Schol.  ad 
«.«.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  ftiend  of  Cicero 
and  hia  brother  Qnintoa,  fmpiently  nmtioned  in 
the  kttan  of  the  ftmeE.  (.M  Q.  fV.  L  1.  §  4. 
ad  Fhmt.  zil  22,  80,  ad  AU.  it.  7,  t.  4.) 

CHAEKIS(X(Ufij).  1.  Aflnto-i^yerandhar 
per  at  Athena,  who  •econi  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  hiniaelf  pUy  than  other  people  wen  of 
bearing  him.  He  it  ridiculed  by  Ariatophonea. 
(AtA.  16,  831,  PoiT,  916,  ^«.868.)  From  the 
Seholiaat  on  the  two  patiigm  hit  rafinted  to  we 
kam,  that  he  waa  attadced  abo  by  Pherecntea  in 
the  'ATpuM  (Plat  Protag.  p.  S27)  and«— fcr  time 
aeema  no  reaaon  to  luppoae  thia  a  difiennt  penm, 
— by  Cmtiinia  in  the  NiiMtts. 

3.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyia,  mentioned 
by  Denetrioi  of  Pbalema  (t^.  Tzetx.  ProUgom.  ad 
I^/eojtlir. ;  aee  Fabric.  J^.  Graeo.  ri.  p.  Sfil.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (&ther  (rf  Apollonius,  No. 
10),  who  i*  quoted  Mveral  timea  in  the  Scholia  on 
HoiMr,  Pindar,  and  Ariatoi^uuieL  He  was-  pro- 
bably contempoiary  with  Diodonu  of  Tannt. 
(Fabric  BUi.  Oraec  i.  p.  508,  ii  pp.  84,  896,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vi  p.  361.)  (E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xjdpm'),  a  ton  of  Apollo  and 
Tboo,  the  daughter  of  Phydaa,  it  the  mythical 
(bander  of  Chaeroneia  in  BmoUl  (Paoa.  iz.  40. 
§3;  Steph.  Bya.  *.  v.  XaifAnmi  Pint.  SaBoy 
17.)  [L.  S.] 

CHABBON  (X^fMfX  or,  aeGDrdiiig  to  another 
TMding,  CHARON,  a  LacedaiwionfaB,  nho  u- 
peara  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  nf  Natdf  {  tor 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  188  aa  the  repreaen- 
tktivo  vi  Aoee  who  bad  been  banithed  or  con- 
demned to  death  \n  the  Achaeana  when  they  took 
SpnTta  In  &  c  188,  and  reatored  the  exiled 
enamlaa  of  tha  tjant.  On  tlua  ooeauon  the  ob- 
ject of  Chaenn^  niadon  waa  olMahied.  (Polvh. 
xxiv.  4 ;  lAr.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  PlaL  FUt^  ii.) 
He  wat  again  one  of  the  ambaaaadon  irat  to 
Rome  in  B.  &  181,  to  inform  the  aenate  of  the 
ncent  admiation  of  Iiooedaemon  for  the  aecond 
limo  into  the  Adioean  league  and  of  the  tenns  of 
tbe  anion.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xL 
2,  SO.)  Folybiua  repreoenti  him  aa  a  ctever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  dran^ogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  enantng  year  wielding  a  aort 
of  brief  ^rranny  at  Sparta,  aquandering  the  pobUc 
money,  and  dividing  knda,  unjnitly  anted,  among 
the  kmit  of  the  people.  Apdlmidea  and  other 
comrniarionera  were  ^ip<rinted  to  check  these  pro- 
coedinga  and  examine  the  public  aceonnta;  but 
Chaeron  had  ApoUonidea  aasaaaiimted,  for  which 
he  waa  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeana  and  caat 
into  priaon.    (Polyb.  xxv.  &)  [E.  E.] 

CflABRON  iXatfmw)t  a  man  of  Megalopolia, 


who,  ihwtly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a.  a  356,  waa  aent  by  Philip  to  conault  the 
IMphic  orade  abont  the  make  which  he  bad  aeen 
with  OlympiaB  in  her  chamber.  (Plut.  AUx.  8.) 
It  waa  perluqia  thi*  aame  Chaeroo  who,  in  the 
Bpeeeh  (wafil  rmr  vpii  'AA^(.  ^  2)  4)  attributed  by 
aome  to  Demoetheoea,  ia  mentioned  aa  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  fay  Alexander  (cosnp.  Fa- 
bria  Graee.  b.  ii.  eh.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Atbenaeua  (xi.  f.  £09)  aa  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocratei.  He  ia  aaid 
to  have  conducted  bima^  itrj  ^«nically  at  Pel- 
lene, baniahing  the  chief  men  u  the  aMe,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wivaa  to  their  aUvea. 
Ath<maeua,  in  a  cool  and  oflthand  way  at  hia  own, 
Bpeaka  of  hia  crnehy  and  oypraaiion  aa  the  natural 
eftct  <^  Plato^  priiidpleo  m  the  **  R^Uic"  and 
the-Uwa."  [KE.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS(XaAw3^f;i,  the  ^ntan  con- 
numder,  with  whom,  in  the  apnng  and  amnmer  of 
B.C  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Synoue, 
Aldbiadea  threw  Uie  Ionian  aabjectalliea  of  Athena 
into  nvt^t.  Me  had  been  appointed  comimmder 
(evidently  not  faigh-admiral)  during  the  previona 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchiidaa,  the  high- 
admiral  on  ooeaaion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  rarth- 
qnake ;  and  on  the  newa  of  die  blodtade  of  their 
ahipa  at  Peiraeeua,  the  Spartana,  but  for  the  per- 
auauMia  of  Aldbiadea,  would  have  kept  him  at 
homo  altogether.  Croa^ng  the  Aegaeao  with  only 
five  ahipa,  they  eftcted  Mo  revolt  firtt  of  Chioa, 
Ecythiae,  and  Claaomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chiau 
fleet,  of  Teoo;  and  finally,  of  Hiletua,  upon  which 
enaned  the  firat  treaty  with  TiaaaphemeB.  From 
thia  time  Chahadena  aeema  to  have  lemained  at 
Miletue,  watdied  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Atheniana  were  biynning  to  eoert 
themaelvea  actively,  and  from  the  anall  nmiiber  of 
Chalcidena'  thipa,  they  were  aUo  to  confine  him  to 
htiletuB,  and  cut  off  fait  c«nmiiaication  with  the 
ditaBected  towna ;  and  before  be  conld  be  joined 
by  ^e  high-«dniind  Aatjochua  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Leaboa  on  faia  firat  arrival  in  Ionia), 
ChalddeuB  waa  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
niaa  troopa  at  Lad*  in  the  summer  of  tlie  same 
year  (412  a  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Tbac  viiL  6. 8, 11,  17,  24.)         [A.  H.  C.J 

CHALCIDIUS,  atyM  in  HSS.  Fir  Clorit- 
atanu,  a  dengnation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  ^>lied  to  grammarian!,  waa  a  Pfaitonic 
j^iloaopher,  who  lived  ^obably  dnring  the  sixth 
century  of  the  CSiriadan  aeia,  althoagh  mai^  place 
him  aa  early  as  tha  fbwth.  He  wrote  an  In- 
terpretatio  lAtina  partis  pri(nia  Timaa  Platonici,'' 
to  which  ia  ^tpended  a  vi^uminona  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  toacertun  Gains  or  Hoaiua, 
whom  Berth  and  others  have  aaaerted,  apon  no 
auie  gronnda,  to  be  Guus  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  immiioent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  d.  825.  The 
writer  of  these  annotationa  refers  occaaionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  diapenaation,  and  speaka,  aa 
a  believer  migfat,  of  the  star  which  heruded  the 
nativiw  of  oar  Lord,  but  expreaaea  himself 
thnmghont  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  mn^ 
caution,  that  he  haa  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeda.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  ardideacon  of  the  i^un^  at 
Carthage ;  Fulgentins  Flandadea  dedicates  hia 
tiacU  "  AU^oria  libnmm  Virgilii"  and  **  De 
priace  Sennone"  to  a  Chakadins,  who  may  be  the 
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pmoB  wlunn  we  are  now  dueunng,  Bnd  calls  bim 
"  LariUram  Sancduimut bat  in  nality  it  is 
impoauble  to  diacover  from  internal  eridence  whe- 
ther tk«  Knthor  of  the  tnutUtion  from  Plato  was 
Chriatian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  m  Moaheim  hai 
■nry  plauiibl;  conjeetuied,  ■  sort  of  nondeaczipt 
oombinstion  of  bU  three.  He  certainly  gim  no 
hint  tint  the  individnal  to  whom  the  hook  ii  ad- 
dree«ed  waa  a  dignified  ecctowMtic  or  even  a 
member  rf  the  dinreb.  Thia  tnmdw&Mi  vm  fiat 
printed  imder  the  inapeetioa  of  Angnatiinia  Jna- 
tiniantu,  biihoj)  of  Nebia  in  Coruea,  by  Badiua 
Ajnenuns,  Pans,  foL  1520,  illnitiiited  by  nnmerona 
mathematical  diagianu  very  nnakilfully  cxecnted ; 
a  Kcoud  edition,  containing  abo  the  fragmenta  of 
Cioero'a  mttMi  of  the  aame  dialogae,  ai^teared  at 
Puia,  4to,  1568;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617* 
with  the  notea  ud  cotrection  n  Jo.  Mennina ; 
dte  noat  leoent  and  beat  ia  that  of  J.  A.  Fkbridoi, 
Hambuif.  fid.  1718,  ^aced  at  the  aid  of  the 
aeeond  raome  of  the  work*  ot  Saint  Hippo^^tiu. 
The  text  was  improred  by  the  eollalion  of  a 
Bodkiaii  MS.,  and  the  notea  <tf  Hewuiu  are  giren 
entire^  (Care,  ifiMor.  LUtr.  JSMm.  .Sb^  tqL  i 
p.  199,  cd.  BaaiL  ;  Buthioa,  Adv.  xxiL  16,  idnii. 
8 1  Funcdui,  De  imrH  ao  deonpita  Lmgtae  Jaxt 
Amm  SnuidaU,  c.  iz.  §  5;  Bmcket,  ififtor.  CM. 
PkUoL.  voL  iil  p.  546,  ir.  p.  1822.)     [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (Xohxlotmu),  "  the  goddm 
of  the  brasen  hooae,''  a  mmne  oi  Athena  at 
^MTta,  derived  hwa  iht  hnaen  temide  whidi  the 
soddeia  had  in  that  dty,  and  which  olao  contuned 
ber  ttatae  in  bian.  This  tem[de,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Patuaniaa,  was  belie  red  to 
ban  been  conunenced  by  Tyndanna,  bat  was  not 
eompieted  till  many  yean  later  by  the  %artan 
artin  Oitiadas.  (Pua.  iil.  17.  { t,  x.  &.  8  5  ;  C. 
Nen.  Pom.  5 ;  Polyb.  iT.  22.)  Reqwcting  the 
festnal  of  the  Chakdoecia  celebeated  at  Sparta, 
see  Did.     Ant.  s.  e.  XoAxteJicn         [L.  &] 

CHALCI'UPE  (yiahjtd^).  1.  A  dui^ter  of 
Utexenot,  or  according  to  otkeia  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  aeeond  wife  of  A^eoa.  (ApoUod.  m.  !& 
§  6  i  Athen.  xiiL  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eoiypyhis  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thesnlna.  (Horn.  IL  ii 
679 ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
penooage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  I.)  [L.S.] 

CUALCIS  (XoAicf*),  one  of  the  daa^teia  ot 
Aaopaa  and  Matiqpe,  fram  whom  the  town  of 
Cbueu  in  Enbaea  was  nid  to  have  denved  ila 
name.  (Enstath.  ad  Ham,  p.  279.)  According  to 
oihen,  Chalds  was  Uie  mother  of  the  Cnretea  and 
Cotyfaantea,  the  former  of  whnn  were  among  the 
earliest  inh^itanta  of  Chalds.  (Schoi.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiT.  291;  Stiab.  x.  p.  447.)  [!•. 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  Inr  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LAtyNICUS  or  NIGO- 
LA'US  (Ad^ywet  or  NucoAdot  XaXnciiaMktis  or 
XoAxoi^A^i),  a  Bycantine  hiatoiian  of  the  fif- 
teenth oentniy  of  the  Chriatan  aera,  of  wboae  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  be  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VIL  PUwidogaB,  aa  amhiawdor  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Miirad  II.  during  the  riege  of 
Constantinople  inA.B.1446.  Hamberger (CeitArte 
NadiruiteH  eoM  beriUuaien  M'dMner%,  vol.  iv, 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1463, 
but  it  u  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  hare  been 
alire  in  li9(t,  and  eren  kler,  as  Vossiuo  thinks 
(Dt  ITalttrieu  Gmm,  ii.  80).  Chalcocondj^ 
who  was  a  natin  of  AAtnik  baa  wnttm  a  hMoiy 


of  Iba  Tnika  and  of  the  lattt  period  of  tha  Bjnn- 
tine  empire,  which  begins  with  the  yac  1398, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conqoeat  of  Ccrinth  and  tba 
invasion  of  the  Peh^onneras  I17  the  Tnrita  in  1461^ 
tbos  indndiac  the  e^itare  «  Constantinople  by 
tbeTuriuinl45S.  Cbalcocondylea,  a  stet«!«Tiin 
of  great  experience  and  extenuve  leartiiwg,  is  a 
trostwotthy  historian,  whose  style  is  interesting 
and  attractiTe,  and  whoae  wi^  is  one  of  the  moat 
impoitaat  Nones  for  the  hishnr  the  decline  and 
fidl  «f  the  Greek  empire.  His  work,  howercr, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  ananged,  presentii^  in  several  instances  taa 
aspect  <^  a  book  cmnposed  of  di&roit  eaaaya, 
notes,  and  other  matuiala,  written  occaaonally, 
ud  afterwards  pot  together  with  too  littk  can  far 
their  kgical  and  duanolopeal  utdn.  AnoAar 
deftet  of  the  aodtor  ia  kio  diqil^y  of  aattera  iriiieii 
very  oftni  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  appoioitly  ioaerted  in  ordw  to 
shew  the  variety  <ii  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  bialorical  object,  ^y  are 
valuable  to  na,  aa  thc^  give  us  an  idea  o£  tba 
knowledge  of  the  Oreeks  vS  hia  time.  espe» 
cially  with  regard  to  history,  geogi^hy,  and 
ethno^T^thy.  Amon^  these  episodes  thwe  is  a 
most  uteiesting  deacnplion  of  the  gteata  part  of 
Europe,  whidk  had  been  diadoaed  to  the  eyes  of 
Uie  Greeks  the  poli^  teavela  of  Hmal  of 
their  empenns  in  the  fcarteentb  and  fifteenth  een- 
turiea.  (iL  pp.  86—50,  ed.  Puis.)  He  Mya  that 
Qermaoy  stretdies  btm  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartesnis  (!)  in  the  F;^ 
renees  (II);  but  he  oboores  with  great  juatoeia, 
that  if  the  Oennana  were  nnited  ondM'  one  head, 
they  would  be  tba  Boat  powerful  natidB ;  that 
there  an  more  than  two  hundred  fine  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  thm  with  great 
soccess ;  thirt  they  have  mvented  a:i>n-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  pasMge  treat- 
ing of  Qetmany  ia  given  wiu  a  I^tin  tmnalatioa 
aiM  luHea  in  Frehefw  **C«ptia  Script.  Ber.  Oeim." 
At  to  England,  be  my  uat  it  Uea  opponle  to 
Flanders — a  covntry  but  too  wdl  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  nnited 
under  me  govonnent;  he  moitioos  the  fertili^ 
of  the  aoil,  the  mildnesa  of  the  climate,  the  mann- 
&ctura  of  wooUen  doth,  and  the  fiourithing  tnda 
of  the  ^inot  metropolis,  London  (AevMini),  Hia 
description  of  hor  bold  and  active  inhalutanta  ia 
conect,  and  he  was  informed  of  thdr  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world ;  but  when  he  laya 
that  their  language  haa  no  sdnity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  pobaps  confounded  the  En^iu 
Uiq(uage  with  tlu  Irish.  He  states  that  thdr 
manners  and  habita  wen  exactly  like  those  of  tba 
Fnnch,  which  was  an  tamt  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  comet  if  i^qilied  to  the  nobles ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristooicy 
wen  wdl  known  to  him.  At  that  time  stiaDgeiB 
andnHton  wan  wdeomed  by  the  la^inEn^^and 
with  a  kisB,  a  enstom  whidh  one  fanndnd  yean  lake 
moved  the  sympathising  heart  of  the  learned  £as- 
mus  Rotuodamns,  and  caused  him  to  axpiesa  bin 
ddight  in  his  chamung  epistle  to  Fanstns  An- 
drains :  the  Greek,  tnonght  ap  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  seandalona  and 
revolting  conduians  from  that  tokcB  of  kindneea. 
The  prindpd  HSS.  of  Cbdeaoaiidiylea  an  Aom 
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n  Ae  BocDrin,  in  tke  IHnriM  of  tha  EiobU, 

BDd  of  Niiplea,  in  tbe  BibL  tjmreiitiana  st  Flo- 
reDce,  aerenl  in  the  ro/ttl  libimry  at  Moatcfa  and 
in  the  fojbI  lihniy  at  Paria,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coidin  lilmrj  now  united  irith  the  njti 
library  at  PariL  The  history  of  Chaleoeon^leewaa 
firat  pabliahed  in  Ia^b  tnmahitxme,  die  firrt  of 
which  ia  that  of  Conradiu  Claiuema  of  Zaridi, 
Baael,  1556,  foL;  the  same  corrected  and  eompaied 
irith  an  Tinedited  trantUtion  of  Philippu  Ounde- 
liu  appoided  to  the  edition  of  Nicephonu  Giego- 
raa,  iUd.  IMS,  M.;  the  nme  together  with  Utin 
tmidatHiu  of  Zomzbb,  Nieetaa,  and  Nicephonu 
OregoniB,  Frankfort  on-the-Bfain,  1568,  foL  The 
Greek  text  was  first  paUiihed,  with  the  tnuiila- 
tion  and  notes  of  Claosenia,  and  the  wotks  of 
Nicephonu  Gregoras  and  Qeorgins  Aeropolita,  at 
Genrn,  1615,  m.  Fabrot  penaed  this  edition 
Sir  hia  own,  wMeh  bdongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  theft[nnliDahist(Hians{1650,fel);  he  colfarfed 
two  MS9.  of  tbe  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  eor- 
lected  both  the  text  and  tbe  translatiwi  of  tbe 
Genera  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Dncaa,  a 
glossaiy,  and  a  I^tin  translation  of  the  German 
Tcrnm,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spi^d,  of  a 
Tnikiih  MS.  mik  « tbe  anriier  TnAi^  UstoiT. 
The  Fnudi  tranalathtn  of  Chakoeondylea  by  Bhiae 
d«  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artns  Thomas,  a  dnll  writer  and  an  cqnirocal 
adiolar,  and  after  htm  by  Mizeiai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
cation,  which  is  in  tbe  library  of  the  British  Mn- 
•eom,  is  a  useAil  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satis&ctory  :  the  text  is  still  snsceptible  of  correo- 
tions,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  setting  important 
additions,  as  the  di^rent  MSS.  baTo  not  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  eoBMBcotary, 
whidi  win  pnaent  tbe  less  difflraltia^  aa  the  n*- 
terials  otitm  already  given  is  tbe  •zeeDent  notes 
of  Baton  Ton  Hamner-Punstall  to  the  first  and 
second  Toinmes  eS  his  won  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  ranarks  of  the  leaned 
Baron  we  lean,  that  he  oonsiden  Cbslcocondyles 
as  a  bvstwortby  bistOTtan,  and  that  tbe  lewoadi 
of  endidhy  mdi  whkb  he  has  been  duged 
■bonld  be  confined  to  hts  geographteal  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Westem  Europe.  We  Tenton 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  fninish  na  with  mdi  a  com- 
mentary. (FbIhic  BSi.  Graee.  rii.  pp.  798 — 795; 
Hammn^PnrgstaU,  GsnUdbe  dt»  {kmamiidm 
Jbnk«,  nL  i.  p.  469.  ii.  p.  8&)        [W.  P.] 

CHALCOTON  (XaUrfW).  1.  A  son  of 
Abaa,  kii^  of  the  Cbalddians  in  Buboes.  Ho  was 
fliain  by  Amphitryoi  in  a  battle  against  the  Thobans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  hte  as  tite  time  of  Pan- 
nnias.  (nii.  15.  g  3 ;  EusUth.  adHom.  p.  961.) 
3.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  m  a  fight  at 
t  (ApoDod.  ii.  7.  f  1.)  Tbeocritsu  <vii.  6) 
Uai  Chsloon.  Then  an  fimr  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apidlod.  it  I.  g  5,  iii. 
5.  $  15{  Pans,  n  21.  $  7,  viiL  15.  $  S;  Horn. 
21.  il  741,  iT.  46S.)  [L.  8.] 

CHALCON  (XifXiw).  l.[CHAL00iMHt,N«.9.] 

2.  A  maltiiy  Mynddon,  and  frtber  of  Ba- 
thydeo.    (Horn.      zvi.  594,  Ac.) 

3.  Of  Cyparisana,  the  shield-beanr  of  Antilo- 
cbns.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Amason  Penthe- 
•ileta,  bat  on  hastening  to  h«  aasiBtaaca  be  was 
killed  by  AchiUes,  and  the  Qm^  naflad  hia  body 
toaowa.  (EntatkarfAM.  |i  1697.)  [US.] 


CHAKAX.  «8> 

CHALOOSTHENES.  l.AaMiH7inbn«% 
who  made  statuea  of  oomoadians  anil  atUetai. 
(Piin.  H.  N.  xxriT.  &  >.  19.  f  27.) 

2,  A  atuaaiy  at  Athans,  who  made  statues  in 
anbUBt  di^  (onala  opera,  Rin.  H.  N.  xxzr.  12. 
a.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cer»- 
BMcna  was  so  called  from  hia  plaee  of  woA  having 
bem  in  it,  though  iacoaect,  seems  however  to  pwtt 
oot  die  great  antiquity  of  tbt  artist  It  is  poasi* 
Ue,  but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passagM 
of  Pliny  refer  to  tfao  same  poison.         [P.  S.1 

CHAUNI'TIS  (XoAvfru),  the  tanar  of 
hones  by  neana  of  the  britUa  (xoAi*^),  a  aoi^ 
name  of  Athena,  mdn  which  die  bad  a  temple  at 
Cninth.  In  order  to  account  fi^  i3a»  name,  it  ia 
related,  that  ^  tamed  P^jasna  and  gave  him  to 
BaDarophontea,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddeaa  is  snffldent  to  explain  the  suraMBt. 
(Paaa.  iL  4. 1 1 ;  comp.  Atbsna.)      [L.  Sl] 

CHAMAEXEON  (XiyiatArfsN.),  a  Paripalatia 
phikaopher  of  Henelein  on  tbo  Pontna,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  diaciploa  of  Aziatotle.  He  wnrta 
works  on  sareral  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  'AMUp^omt,  -npL  Sm^ovf,  w^ 
Sifuwibv.  Wffl  dtowOat,  nfft  AJffX^Aois  «^ 
AiiEns  iMfi  TUAifou,  nfk  an|RX<^  Ha  also 
wrote  on  the  IHad,  and  on  Casnedy  (yyl  KmingMta). 
In  thia  last  work  he  tmted,  among  other  sobjecta, 
of  the  dances  of  CMnady.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athanaons  (ix.  p.  S74,  a.) 
by  the  title  Wff^  rft  dfxaiea  Kt^i^Ua$t  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  tbe  Patipalatic  philoso- 
pher Eumdua.  (Meniek^  as  quoted  batow.)  It 
wDoid  seem  also  that  he  wnta  on  Heaiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Cbamadetm  accused  Hendeidas 
Ponticns  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  coa* 
earning  Hamer  and  Haoiod.  (t.  6.  8  92.)  Tbo 
dtovo  wwka  won  pnfaably  boUi  Uoga^ibical  and 
oitieaL  He  abo  wnta  mrim  antitied  «<fi  Mr, 
and  w«f4  ire»ript»,  and  some  moral  treatises,  wtfA 
ifSsv4'  {which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastua), 
wporp«ruc^,  and  wtfi  fUtnt.  Of  all  his  wtttks 
only  a  few  fragments  an  preserved  by  Athenaeno 
and  other  ancient  wrilen.  (lonnna,  Shr^.  NitL 
PUbi.  i  17i  Voas.  de  HuL  Grate,  p.  413,  ed. 
Westannann ;  Btfckh, orf  i>M.  &*oJ:  pi  iz.{ 
Mdneke,  mL  OH.  Chm.  Gnm.  p.  &)     [P.  &.} 

CHAMYNE  (Xmfdm),  a  stmame  of  Demeter 
in  Elia,  whidi  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
baring  opened  (x'^vtip)  at  that  place  to  neeiTa 
Pbtto,  or  from  one  Chamynes,  to  whom  the  baild- 
ing  irf  n  tanple  of  Dematac  at  Ella  was  ascribed. 
(Paaa.  ri.  sf.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  {Xdos%  tbo  vacant  and  infinite  qiaco 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogoniea 
preriotts  to  the  aoation  of  the  world  (Has.  Tieog. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
tbii^  arose.  A  difierent  A«RniA,tn  of  Chaoa  is 
given  by  Ovid  (MM.  i  1,  Ae.),  who  doaeribas  it  as 
the  omafused  masa  containing  tbe  akmaMa  all 
thin^  that  were  formed  out  of  it  According  to 
Heaiod,  Chaoa  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Soasa  of  tbe  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaoa 
in  tfaa  Moonl  seaaa  of  thaalqr  nOn^  of  darkness, 
or  ths  lower  worid.  [L.  &] 

CHARAX  (X^X  of  Petpmus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  woriES,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAAipwd,  the  other  named 
XfMvunf,  oS  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
I7  StaphanuB  Braantinns  (t.  v,  'Oftit).  In  tba 
fbooir  ho  nHBtMa  Angartaa  Caesar  and  Nacs, 
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'irhidi  it  our  oaly  ulhori^  fer  Ua  data.  SaidH 

qnotM  in  apignm,  begiiuuig 
tl/d  Jldpa^  Uptit  ypapnt  M  ntpjaiuS  iitpiit, 
which  girw  hit  country  aitd  inrtrfeMioii.  He  u 
fre;iientl7  nfemd  to  bj  StnMuaiu  finantiuu. 
Ha  it  montioDsd  Eounia  (^ari,  EeeL  r.-extr.) 
among  tiioM  hittoriani  woo  mised  &blo  with  his- 
tory, and  this  U  confirmed  by  the  anonymou 
writer  of  the  "  De  Rebut  Incfodibilibiu"  (cc.  1&, 
161  {Camp.  VmiMt  ^  Onec.  p.  414,  ed. 
Weetennann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (X^orl  of  Mytilene,  eon  of 
Seaman drDnjmn*  and  brotner  of  the  famoae  8q>- 
pho,  £bU  deqwntaly  in  lore  with  Rhodopie  the 
Mtaeim  at  Naocmtia  in  Egypt,  lamoinad  her  from 
■laTaiy  fn  a  lane  anm  of  moiieTi  and,  aeendinc  to 
Soidaa  (a.«L >i>u»d Mr.  Forthia,Ha- 
ndotu  Ida  oa,  ha  waa  TduoMntly  «tfriaad  Iqr 
hb  Mlar  on  hk  return  to  Hytilene,  though  indeed 
the  paiwge  ia  capaUa  of  anotfaer  interimtatioii, 
and  may  mean,  tiiat  the  woman  who  had  infirtoatgd 


him  was  the  ol^jeet  of  S^ipho's  attack.  Atheoaeaa, 
conuadieting  Herodotu,  calk  the  hetaefa  in  qoea- 
tkm  Doiisa;  and  Soidaa  taUa  aa(i;a.  tMwOot 
M9wia)t  that  Dwicha  waa  tba  nana  which  Sappho 
called  her  ia  her  poem.  (Hand.  iL  IS5;  Snid.  i.r. 
3a«^;  AthMb  xiiL  piS96,k;  8t»b.  xriL  pl808; 
Mailer,  LU.  ofOntet^  ch.  xiiL  §  6 ;  Or.  Ht.  xr. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHABES  (X((f«t),  an  Athenian  ganeial,  who 
Sat  8  hmg  aniea  oif  yean  oontriTad  fa;  pcD&ue  oor- 
roption  to  laamtain  kia  fadoenea  with  the  p«nrie, 
in  qrite  oS  hia  rery  diarepntaUe  character.  We 
fint  hear  of  him  in  a.  c.  367,  as  beiiw  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  PhUasians,  who  were  hard  Nested  by 
the  Afcadiana  and  Aigirea,  aiusted  by  the  Thebwn 
commander  at  Scyoo.  Hit  opendons  were  rao- 
ceasful  in  nUering  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign ooder  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
dUtingnished  himeel£  (Xen-freO. til 2. §518-23; 
Diod.  XT.  7fi ;  Aesch.  da  Fait.  Leg.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  actitni  he  was  recijlad  to  take  the 
Gomnand  against  Onpns  (CALURAATua,  No.  8] ; 
and  tho  rec«vai7  of  th«r  haibonr  fajy  tba  Sieyffiuana 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  imme^ately  on  hit  de- 
pnrturs,  shews  how  important  hit  preaenoe  had 
been  fai  the  Bnpp«^  tA  the  Lacedaemonian  canse 
in  the  north  of  tas  Peloponnetus.  (Xen.  Ht/L  riL 
4.  S 1,  comp.  viL  S.  1 2.)  [Euninoii,  PAauisLDa.] 
In  361  ba  waa  muntcd  to  aueeeed  I«oathenea, 
after  the  defeat  of  Uw  lattv  by  Alaxnnte  of  Pbe- 
rae  fp.  125,a.],  and,  niliBf  to  CoKyra,  be  gave 
his  avl,  strange  to  lay,  to  an  oiligarekical  caoHnracy 
there,  whereby  the  demooacy  was  orertbrowu 
with  much  bloodshed,— a  stsp  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  bottila  disposition  towards  Atheni 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  fiuled  at  the 
Mma  time  to  TimHha!f  As  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xt. 
95.)  The  neceiwy  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  AtheniaDs  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  at 
geneial  with  fidi  power,  and  obliged  Chaiidemas 
to  rattiy  the  treaty  whi^  he  had  nude  with  Athe- 
nodomi.  CCkabidbhik]  In  &e  ananing  year 
ba  waa  ^ipointed  to  the  condnet  of  the  Social  war; 
in  the  second  aunpmgn  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chahrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  omimandf  n.  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorua,  his  ceUesguet  having  tefosed,  in  con- 
saqnence  of  a  stmm,  to  risk  an  engagement  fi>r 
i^di  ba  ma  Mger*  he  accnaed  then  to  the  peo- 
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pla,  and  they  wan  mailed  and  sabseqnentljr 
toooght  to  trial  As  C.  Nepos  tdb  it,  CharM  ac- 
tually attacked  the  cnoay  in  qnte  of  the  weather, 
was  wonted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himeell^ 
dianed  bk  ceUeagaes  with  not  so^crting  hbn. 
In  ue  ffosecation  he  waa  aided  by  AristophoB, 
the  Asenian,  (Diod.  xri.  7.21;  Nep.  7%».3; 
ArisL  SJtat.  ii.  23.  g  7,  iiL  10.  §  7 ;  Isocr.  «V 
'Arr<3.§  137;  DtinaKh.a/'o^  g  17.)  Being 
now  left  in  the  sde  oommand,  and  being  ia  want 
of  money,  whidi  he  was  aftaid  to  ^>|dy  &r  ftooi 
home,  be  idiered  his  immedkte  Bfwilici  by 
anltting,  compelled  periiqis  by  hu  neiccnarie^ 
into  the  serrioe  of  Aitabasns,  ue  rerdted  latr^i 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approTed 
of  this  procaadiiy,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  hia  oocnexion  with  Artahasos  on  the  coro- 
plafait  of  Aitaxems  IIL  (Odins) ;  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  the  ktter  to  sapport  the 
eonfedeiatee  wainst  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
twmination  vt  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Enbnlos  and  Isociates,  and  in  (^tpositian 
to  those  of  Chares  and  hk  par^.  (Diod.xTL22; 
l>m.Pmifp.l^4,6\  liM.dtFM.1  AriaLAtd. 
iii.17.S10.)  Ins.  a  353  Chataa  waa  aat  against 
Sestns,  which,  as  wdl  as  Cardia,  teems  to  bare  re- 
fiised  enhmittion  notwithstanding  the  oeaiionof  the 
Chersonesos  to  Athens  in  357.  [CKWOBlBrm.] 
He  took  the  town,  maatooed  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  duldrai  for  skves.  (Diod.  xri. 
34.)  IntheCH7nttiBn«M^&c.34S,lMwM^ 
pointed  genend  tt  the  BeKenatka  asnt  fron  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olyntbns ;  bnt  be  seents  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.  The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Chsridonns,  who  in  the  «»«i'i»g  year, 
348,  was  sgain  snparaeded  by  Charea.  In  this 
campaign  he  gamed  some  alight  socoeas  oa  one 
occasion  orer  Philip*s  meiccnaries,  and  edelwated 
it  by  a  Csast  giTen  to  the  Athaikna  widi  a  portion 
of  liie  mraey  which  had  been  saciilegiandy  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  tome  of  which  had  feond  its  way 
into  hk  hands.  (Diod.  xri.  52 — 55 ;  Phiktchor. 
(9>.iMaa^  p.  735;  Theopranp.  and  Hetadeid.  op. 
Ailmn.  ni  532.)  On  his  (Murq  he  was  im- 
peached  by  Cephisodotns,  who  contained,  that 
"be  was  endeaTonring  to  giTe  hu  aoooont  after 
baring  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat*'  (ArisL 
Rhd.  lii.  10.  g  7),  an  dlntion  perfai^  metdy  to 
the  great  emfaatnsament  of  Aaans  at  the  time. 
(See  a  very  nnsatitfectory  aiplanatiwi  in  Uitbad, 
ch.  39,  aec  2.)  In  a,  c.  S46  wa  find  lum  com- 
manding again  m  Thrace ;  and,  when  HtOqi  waa 
pt^aring  to  march  against  CerBdileplesci>i*I>l>in** 
amved  at  Athens  from  the  Chertoneaas  that  Chuea 
had  withdrawn  boa  hk  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found;  and  the  peafie  won  obliged  tosud 
a  aqnadran  in  quMt  of  Um  with  the  extmoidinaiy 
message,  tiiat  *dM  Atbamans  w«e  aannaed  Aat, 
while  Philip  was  mardiing  agunst  the  Cheraonass^ 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  thair 
fiifcea  were."  That  he  had  been  eng^^ed  in  acme 
pirate  expedition  of  plunder  u  probable  enottg^. 
In  the  nine  year,  and  before  the  departue  the 
second  embany  from  Athens  to  Ma«»doirin  on  the 
snbjeet  of  the  peace,  adeapatdi  anived  fiom  Cham 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  a&irs  of  Cer- 
Bobleptes.  (Dem.  da^o^f.  £(9.  ppi  390,  391,447; 
Aesch.  da  FitU.  Ltg.  pp.  29,  87,  40.)  Aftn-  thu 
we  lose  sight  of  Cbares  for  tereral  years,  during 
which  he  probably  resided  at  ^geam,  iriiich,  ac- 
cording to  TbeoponpOT  (op.  ^tikn.  idL  p.  532], 
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«M  wHh  him  a  feroDrita  lendenoe,  m  rapplfing 
mon  oppoTtnnitf  for  the  indulgence     bit  profli- 

Se  propenutin  thm  be  conld  find  it  Atheu. 
tin  a  speech  of  Demoithenei  ddinmd  ia  a.  c 
S41  (A  Otot.  97)  he  ii  yken  rfM  pnMMairig 
midi  inflaenw  at  that  time  m  the  Athwiu  oonn* 
all  I  and  we  maj'  conaidei  him  therefore  to  haTe 
bean  one  of  tboee  who  antliorind  sod  defended 
tbe  pnceedingi  of  Ditmeithee  againrt  Philip  in 
Thnce.  In  b.  c  540  he  was  ^)pointed  to  the 
oommand  of  the  finee  whidi  wai  lent  to  aid  Bj- 
— asdnat  Philip;  bat  hi*  diancter  exdted 
the  ■napidnu  of  tbe  Bynntiani,  and  th^  refiued 
to  lecrire  him.  Agwirt  the  enemy  he  e^ted 
nothing :  hie  only  ex^U  were  i^aimt  the  alliee 
of  AtlMna,  and  tfaeee  be  ]Jandered  uucmptiloDily. 
He  wai  aceor^riy  inpenwded  by  Phocion,  whoee 
■ucccM  was  hriOiant  (Diod.  xii.  74,  PhiL 
Ep.  ad  J&.  <9>.  Dem.  p.  16S ;  Phit.  Pioe.  U.) 
Id  SSfl  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  (rf  Am[duess  against 
PhUip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
ban  general,  Proxenna.  Of  this  deCeat,  whicb  is 
meotioned  by  Aeiehinea,  Demosthenes  in  his  reriy 
wya  nothing,  but  ^eaka  of  two  battles  in  whiu 
tM  Athauaaa  wafs  Tietoriou.  (Pt^yaen.  It.  2 ; 
Aewh.  c  Cta.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  da  Cor.  pk  800  ;  see 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  see.  4 ;  ClmlMi,  Fbd.  U.  pp.  393, 
294.)  In  the  «une  year  Charei  waa  one  of  the 
commanders  kA  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaenmeia,  for  the  disastrotu  result  of  which  be 
eaoqied  cenmra,  or  at  leaat  |»rooeciititn,  though 
iiysides,  ene  of  hie  cdleagoea,  was  triad  Bid  con- 
denned  to  death.  (Diod.  xtL  8£,  88 )  Wees,  gd 
he.)  He  is  menticmed  by  Anian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  anirendered  to  him  in  B.  c.  SS5,  though  he 
waa  afterwarda  pnrailed  on  DeniMlea  not  to 
aceaa  tha  danand  agaiaat  any  but  Charidanaa. 
PlntBRb,  howerer,  units  the  aame  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  be  gires  nt.  (Arr.  Am^  L  10 ; 
Pint.  Dem.  23^  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  B.  c.  834,  Chaies  was  living  at  Sigemo,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian \A%db.  L  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  kiiw  and  pay  their 
rapecta  to  him  on  his  way  to  lUnm.  Yet  we 
aftarwards  find  him  commanding  for  Daretos  at 
Hytilene,  which  had  been  rained  in  B.  c.  3SS  by 
Phamabanu  nd  Aatophndatea,  bnt  which  Chares 
waa  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuiiw  year. 
(Air.  ^»a6.  iL  1,  iiL  2.)  Fran  tiiia  nenod  wo 
hear  no  mon  of  him,  ntt  it  ii  pnbaUe  that  ha 
ended  his  days  at  Sigemn. 

As  a  general.  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
nshneas,  wgeaiS~j  in  the  needlees  expoenre  of  his 
own  penon  (PlnL  Pelop.  2) ;  and  be  seems  indeed 
la  have  hem  pomeaeed  of  no  very  sapmor  talent, 
tbooi^  pah^  he -waa,  diiing  the  greater  portioa  of 
hia  career  the  beat  conmaDdar  that  Athena  waa  able 
to  find.  Inpolitica  m  see  bin  enonected  throng* 
oot  with  Demosthenea  (see  Dem.  da  I^iU.  lag.  p. 
447X  — a  striking  example  of  the  strange  asaoeia- 
tiona  whidi  polttiod  intereste  an  often  thot^ht  to 
neceMtate.  UonOy  he  mnst  have  been  an  incn- 
Iwa  on  any  party  to  which  he  attadied  hiraeeU^ 
notwidiatandmg  ue  i^poient  assistance  he  mtgbt 
Bometamea  rento  it  through  the  oiators  whom  ho 
is  said  to  have  kept  constaatiy  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, whkh  was  measoreless,  he  nnhlnshituly 
avowed  and  ^ried  in,  openly  ridicwliM,— wto 
night  have  abashed  an^  other  man, — tas  aasten 
.Tiitna  <rf  Fhodon.  Hu  bad  bith  pmed  into  a 


proverb ;  and  his  mpacity  was  extnordinary,  even 
amidst  Uie  miaeraUe  lyitam  then  prevailing,  when 
the  dtiiena  of  Athens  would  neidi^  ^fat  their 
own  batlfee  nor  pay  the  man  who  fongnt  them, 
and  her  eonuMndars  had  to  amort  thor  nena- 
nariea  aa  beat  they  could.  In  met,  his  charocter 
pteaenta  no  «m  nngle  point  on  which  Uie  mind  can 
rest  widi  pkaaiue.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  coon  try's  decline,  and  may  Krv«, 
indeed,  aa  a  ^edmoi  of  a  dasa  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  natioi  is  no  leas  a  canae  than  a  symp- 
t«n  of  ita  M.  (Flat  nac  fi  i  Thaopomp.  op, 
AUim.  U  9. ;  laOcr.  dt  Poet ;  AeacL  dt  Ftia.  Lag, 
p.  37 ;  EnbnL  op.  Arid.  Akt  L  15.  ^15;  Suid. 
I. «.  Xdpirror  dawx<rai.)  [E.  £.] 

CHARES  (XtffNti)  ti  Mytilene,  an  ofllcer  at  the 
court  of  Alennder  the  Gnat,  whoee  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (titntyylk^r), 
wrote  a  history  or  ratbw  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
eoncemi]^  the  campaigns  and  the  raivate  life  of 
Alexander  (npt  ^AXidrntpof  lernprn)  in'ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  ate  preanrcd  by  Athenoens 
(L  pu  27,  d.,  iu.  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b^ 
viL  p.  277,  a.,  X.  pL  434,  d.,  436,  £,  xii.  p.  AIS,  C, 
514,  C  538,  b.,  xiiL  p.  £75),  by  Plutarch  (AUr. 
20,  24, 46,  54,  5^  70,  d»  Fort.  AIm.  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiL  xiiL  table  of 
contenlB,xxxvii.2)andA.OeUins(v,2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  {Xiptit),  of  Undos  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bnmse,  was  the  bvonrito  pupil  id  Ly- 
uppns,  who  tocdc  the  greatest  palna  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  gn^go  to  initiate  hfan  into  aU 
tha  Mcreta  of  hb  art.  Charea  flouridiad  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  n.  c.  (Anoj;.  ad 
Hemm.  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  ihetoiical 
wo^)  He  vta  one  of  the  greatest  artist*  ttf 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  coiaidetod  aa  the 
chief  founder  of  tha  Rhodiu  school  of  scalptarai 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xzxiv.  ?■  a.  18)  mentions  among  his 
woifci  a  ctdoual  bead,  whidi  P.  Lentnlus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  co&  a.  a  57)  brought  to  Rtmie 
and  placed  in  the  C^tol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  tha  shade  anotha  adminble  coloiad 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it  (The 
parently  unnecesauy  emendation  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  tmprubtd^  for  pnhdbSii,  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  gmend  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Charea  waa  the  statua  of 
the  Sun,  whid^BndertiHnaBWof*'ThaCokMauB 
erf  Rhodes,"  was  cddmted  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  tbe  world.  Of  a  hnndred  coloasal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  bmoos  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  thia 
was  much  tbe  kujeat  The  accounts  of  ita  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  npwuda 
of  105  English  feet  Pliny  {L  c),  evidentiy  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  iu  fell,  if  1m  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embmoe  its  thumb ; 
the  fii:^ers  were  buger  than  most  atatnea ;  tha 
hollows  within  tbe  broken  Umbo  resembled  cavea; 
and  inude  i&  it  nn^t  be  seen  huge  Btonea, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erectioff  (a  c.  292 — 
260),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  mwey  iras 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Danetrina  PolioRetas  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  tliey  had  compelled  him  to  give  np  his  ai^ 
III  their  city.  (n.  u  30S.)   The  coloawa  stood 
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It  &e  mtUDce  ot  tha  harboor  of  Rhodet.  That 
ia  BO  nuthoritj  for  the  itatemest  that  ita  Icgi  ex- 
tended over  the  month  of  the  harbour.  It  wu 
OTarthn>wn  and  bmkoi  to  pieeea  bjr  an  earthquake 
M  yean  after  ita  enetku.  (b.  &  334,  Enaeb. 
<7in)isn>ACAnM-iW.NbOL189.  li  Polyk 
T.  88,  who  plaeeB  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  8liabo  (xIt.  p.  652)  wyi,  that  an 
oiacle  ibrbade  the  Rhodiani  to  restore  it.  (See 
•Iw  Philo  ByzanL  d»  VII  Orbit  MiraemliM,  c  it. 
p.  15.)  The  bagmenta  of  the  coloaMia  renuuaed 
on  the  ground  923  yeara,  till  they  were  sold  hj 
Uoawijvh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othmao  IV^ 
to  a  Jew  of  Emen,  who  carried  tbsm  away  on  900 
camela.  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaligcr  caknlated 
the  weiriit  of  the  Imaa  at  79^/000  poBDda. 
Coondermg  the  madiwiical  difficnltiea  both  ot 
nutJuntng  andof  eaatiogao  Urge  a  atatne,  the  um^ 
nqnired  to  fit  together  tha  eepante  pieoea  in 
wUch  it  miut  neceHarily  hare  been  eait,  and  the 
•kill  needed  to  adjtut  ita  proportion!,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optica,  and  to  ad^  the  whole  etyu  of 
the  MBtpoiition  to  ita  enonBoaa  aiie^  -we  mnat 
■Mign  to  Ghana  a  bigft  ^ica  m  an  inTentor  ia  hia 
•rt. 

Then  are  nctant  Rhodian  coin*,  bearii^  the 
head  of  the  Sun  Munnnded  with  raji,  pn^tebl; 
coined  from  the  stataa  of  Chare*  or  horn  lorae  nf 
the  other  coloaaal  *tataea  of  the  lun  at  Rhode*. 
(Eckbel.  DocL  Num,  ii.  pp.  602--3 ;  Ruche,  lex. 
Urns.  JU  JVwN.  «.  ft  Modm,  K,  11,  Ac;) 
Then  an  two  epjgnna  <n  th«  ccdoMni  in  tba 
Greek  Anthok>g7.    (Bnmdc,  Jnal,  i  p.  U3,  iiL 

gi.  198-9;  Jacob*,  i.  74,  it.  166.  Seipectii^ 
eae  epignun*,  and  the  queation  whether  Lache* 
completed  the  work  which  Chare*  commenced,  eee 
Jacob*,  Oommenl,  i  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Biittiger,  AiidMiiaigeH  »  24  ForlriigM  iOer  die 
JrdSatasfie,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  8.] 

CHA'RICLES  {XofocK^s)^  m  Athauan  demar 
gogne,  tan  of  Apollodorua,  was  one  of  the  comnus- 
noMiB  {timml)  appwnted  to  inTeatigata  the 
■ffidr  of  the  mntilaUon  of  the  Hennae  in  b.c  415, 
on  iriiich  occaaion  he  inflamed  the  pauioni  of  the 
people  by  repreaenting  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destnictian  of  the  democracy. 
(Tboc  Ti.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Aodoc  de  M^. 
p.  6.)  In  B.  c.  413  he  was  sent  in  command  «  a 
■qnaonn  roand  tha  Peloponneana  together  with 
Damoadieaei,  and  ■oGoeeded  with  him  in  forti^ring 
a  anaD  peniniaila  on  tha  eoaat  of  Laconia,  to  serTe 
aa  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thttc  tIi. 
20,  26.)  Id  B.  c.  404  be  wa*  u^rainted  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrant*;  nor  did  he  relmqaiah  nnder  the 
new  goTemment  the  coaree  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  denooacy, 
still  stiiring  to  cnny  fimmr  widi  die  doninut 
party  by  aa  nnacrupukms  aAjomcj  of  dwtr  moat 
Tidant  and  tyrannical  meaanre^  We  may  eon- 
dode,  tiut  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  irithdrew  to  Eleuis  on  the  establishment  o[ 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  wen  treacherously  mnrderod  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  pai^  on  the  restonk 
tioB  of  democracy  in  a.  c  403w  (Xm.  HML  iL  3. 
9  2,  4.  9§  24,  43,  Mem.  i  2.  »  31,  &c;  Arist. 
Polii.  T.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lys.  o.  EraL  p.  125;  Iwer. 
il*  Bip.  p.  855,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  refismd  to 
Chmclea  ia  mennimed  aa  hanng  been  drirat  into 
ImuifaBiant  pnrioBdy  to  his  qipcdntmeiit  aa  one 
oC  the  tjnnti.  [E.  E.] 


CHARICLEIDES  (X^wcU(8«*),  a  writer  af 
the  new  G(nnedy,of  oneeriain  dalib  A  play  of  his 
called  'AAwru  (the  Chab)  ia«w4ed  by Atheoma 
(TiL  p.  S25,  d.).  £E.  £.1 

CHABICLEITUS  (Xiv^EtorarX  ona  of  the 
conmaDdan  <rf  the  RhediaB  fleal,  which,  fai  B.C. 
190,  defealad  thst  6(  Andodnstiie  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  ApoUonin^  off  Side  in  Paa^ylib 
(LiT,  xzxiT.  23, 24.)  [E.  K] 

CHA'RICLES  (XofuiX^X  oninent  |Aysi- 
dan  at  Rome,  who  sometimea  attended  va  tha 
&npen>r  Tiberias,  and  who  ia  nid  to  have  pm- 
dietod  his  apprcacbing  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  hi*  poise,  A.  D.  37.  (Soet.  Ttter.  72 ;  Tac 
Jm.  Yi.  50.)  8mm  Bedieal  fannulae  an  pte- 
B^ed  Galen  (Zl«  Cornqtoi.  MtdieaM.  me.  Leat. 
ii  1,  2.  ToL  ziL  n>.  556,  £79,  &e.)whidi  nay 
periif^  bdong  to  the  HBM  penoQ.  [W.A.Q.] 

GHA'RICLO  iXapuckdi  1.  The  wife  of  the 
orataur  Cheiron,  and  mouier  of  Carystua.  ^a 
was  a  daugfiter  of  Apollo,  and  aecoding  to  oAera 
of  Perses  or  of  Oceanns.  (ScfaoL  ad  Pmd.  PgA. 
it.  181  i  Ot.  MtL  iL  636.) 

2.  A  nywih,  tha  wife  of  Euent  and  mother  aC 
Tnrenas.  It  was  at  her  reqneat  that  Tiiiiiiiiiim, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Adiena,  obtained  from 
thb  goddess  the  power  to  nnderstand  the  Toices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  mth  his  black  staff  as  nUj 
as  if  he  HW.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  f  7{  Callim.  A^naa^ 
mPaa.67yAc)  [U  &] 

CHARIDB'JdUS  (XivOwHt).  1.  Of  bboea, 
son  of  a  woDwi  of  Otena  by  an  obanin  bdter,  if 
we  may  beliere  the  account  of  Donostbenes  in  a 
^eech  filled  with  invectiTe  against  hnn.  (Dem. 
c;  Arittoar.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authori^,  we 
leani  that  he  begaa  his  military  career  as  a  sUnger 
among  the  Ugfat-anned,  that  he  then  became  com- 
mandar  of  a  pirate  vesod,  and  finally  the  cwtain 
of  amefoeaary  band  rf*'free  oonqianions,"  (Dem. 
c:^nftoer.pp.6«8,669.)  In  this  capacity  he  firtt 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  I|^iciatea, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipdis,  about  &  c 
867.  At  the  end  of  aomeiriiat  non  Aan  duea 
yian,  AmphipoUs  agned  to  sonender  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  deliTsrad  hostages  to  Iphkiates  for 
the  pecfwrnance  of  the  promise:  thoe,  on  being 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entreated  to  Chari- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Ampbipolitana  in 
qrite  <k  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  peorie  requir- 
ing then  to  be  sent  to  Atbou,  and  then  pnsed 
oTcr  to  Cotjra,  king  of  Thnos^  who  was  IioBt3a  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  b.  c.  360,  lAem 
Tinothens  was  meditating  h»  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis,  Charidemns  was  urgaged  to  enter  the  serrica 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  wen  prqiaring  to  defend 
it;  but,  on  hia  passage  fiom  Cudia  in  the  Chano- 
neau%  be  was  a^tured  the  AtbeniaBa,  and  esm- 
aented  to  aid  them  against  Olyntfana.  After  tha 
fiufam  Tifflothens  at  Ampkipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Ada  and  entered 
the  serrice  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artahams,  who  had  been  imisiaoned  by 
Aniophmdatee,  but  whose  canse  they  still  main- 
tained. [Abtabaxus,  N&  4.]  He  deed  Ted  hie 
onplayen,  howCTer,  and  seised  tba  towns  of  So^ 
sis,  Cebren,  and  Ilimn ;  hut,  being  doady  pressed 
by  Artabaso*  after  his  rdesse  from  prison,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
pnmiaing  to  hdp  them  in  ncoTcring  the  Cberao- 
nenu  Attsten^  howerar,  aUowod  him  to  depart 
oniiqand,  ij  tba'adriaa  «f  Meoawm  ud  ibnbm 
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Won  the  anml  of  ths  AUmuui  iqudnD  det> 
timd  fi>r  iha  HallMpont  sodec  CephiiodottiB  t  ind 
Cliaridmaii  on  Ui  ntua  to  Eninp^  ini^  if 
Ui  wmdn,  lent  hb  HrriM  to  vhMs 

&mpit«r  he  mairied,  and  bid  megt  to  Crithote 
Md  EluQk.  (Dem.  e.  Arktocr.  pp.  669-674.)  On 
the  nnudei  of  Cotyt,  B.  c,  868,  ne  adhered  to  the 
CUM  of  OcMbleptae,  od  wfaoie  fadudf  he  ooDdnetod 
the  etniggle  with  tiie  Atheniuu,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  powwiian  of  the  CWsonewu. 
He  compelled  CepUeodotna  to  mbnut,  with  reapect 
to  it,  to  a  compraniu  moat  nnfiiToac^le  to  hia 
evantry ;  and  though  Athenodom*  (uniting  with 
Auadocoa  and  Benaadea,  and  taking  advanl^e  of 
the  national  indignation  ezdted  bj  the  murder  «f 
llihocythea,  which  Chatidennia  had  ffMand  ft«m 
ike  Cardiana)  oMiged  CenoUeptee  to  coo  tent  to  a 
thnefbld  dinrion  of  the  Idngdon,  and  to  the  anr- 
r«aid«r  of  the  Cheraoneeaa  to  Athesa,-~yet,  on  the 
arrival  Chabriaa  with  only  one  aldp,  the  eaAj 
Enboean  ^in  leDoonced  the  ttca^,  w>d  droTe  the 
Athenian  geantal  to  accept  aaother  atiU  more  vn- 
favoimUe  to  Athena  than  that  of  Cepbiaodotoa. 
Bat  this  waa  repudiated  by  the  Atbeniana ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  frnitleaa  negotiatioa,  Cham 
having  airiTed  in  the  HelleqKmt  with  a  aofficient 
toroe  and  with  the  anthority  of  commander  oafo- 
erator,  Charidemua  eonaenled  to  mHitj  the  trea^ 
of  Atheoodonu,  alill,  howsvn;  eanttinng  to  retain 
the  town  of  Qwdk  ;  and  hia  partimu  awmg  the 
ontora  at  Athene  haviitg  pereoaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  ceaaioD  of  the  Chenoneau 
(a  atrange  deluiioo,  if  the  nanatiTe  of  events  in 
Denwathenea  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  aoppoaed  aervioea  with  the  banchiae  of  the  dty 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Don.  c  Ariiloer,  pp.  650, 
«74— 682;  Aiiat  JOat.  iL  23.  {  17 ;  conp.  laocr. 
da  Pae.  p.  169,  c.)  This  qipeara  to  hare  been  in 
B.  c  S57.  Id  B.  c.  352,  hoping  peihapa  to  recover 
Amphipolia  throngh  hia  aid,  th^  paated  a  decree 
in  spite  of  Uie  oppoaition  of  Demoathenea  and  hii 
party  (e.  Ariitocr,  jkuimi),  {sononnon^  the  penon 
tt  Chazidenuia  inviolahle,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  ahoald  kill  him  amenable  to  jnatice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [CxReoBLaPTaa.] 
In'B.a  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chaiea,  Charidemua 
was  appointed  by  the  Atbeniaiia  as  commander  in 
ikt  OlynUiiaa  war.  In  o(ni}imeliau  with  the 
Olyathuna,  he  ranged  Paliene  and  Bottiaea, 
wuch  aeem  to  have  been  then  in  the  handa  of 
PbiUp ;  bnt  he  caused  much  offimce  by  hia  inacdent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
enauing  year  he  waa  aaperaeded  and  replaced  by 
Chaiea.  (Philoclior.(if>..Z>KM9e:p.736;Theopomp. 
^^<leK.x.p.436,c.)  Henetnrth  be  diai^pean 
DMB  hiatory,  though  he  haa  been  i&ntified  by 
aome  with  die  Charidemua  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitfecd's r/ronc, ch. 48, secl ;  Thirlwall'a firvKX, 
vol  T.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  M  Athenian,  who  in  b.  a  858  waa  aent  irith 
Antiphou  aa  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
osteniubly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Atheniana,  bat  anthMiied  to  neoo- 
tiato  with  him  aecretly  for  the  recovery  of  Ampni- 
pdia,  and  to  praniae  that  the  republic^  is  return 
tat  itf  would  make  him  mastei  of  Pydaa.  Thk 
waa  the  SfvKoAimip  WOTS  dv^^^TOF  to  which 
Dmoathenea  te£Hs  in  O^wAL  u.  f.  19,  ad  Jim. 
(Theopamp.  op-  SM.  a.  v.  rl  km  -rd  h  roU 
AvMrf^MV)  kOjarmmAt  m.  r.  A.;  tmcf.  DfakL 
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nil49;  DeinardL  c;i)eai.  p.  91,  odiCa.)  It  waa 
poriiaM  thia  same  Charidenuia  whom  the  Atheniaai^ 
had  uMj  not  boon  KMadaed  \iy  Phorion^  I*>^<( 
wonld  Inn  made  gmenl  to  act  against  Ptulipafwr 
the  battle  of  Chaenmeia,  B.  c.  838,  and  whoi,  bebg 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  aa  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip'a  murder,  &  c  836,  tianamitted  to  De- 
iBoatheaea,  whoae  friend  he  was,  the  eariiest  intol- 
Ugenea  of  tiiat  event  (Pint  Pkoc  16,  IMm.  22 ; 
Aeach.  «.  Cba.  p.  64.)  He  vraa  one  of  the  orators 
whoea  aunotder  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  835,  after  the  deatmction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whoee  behalf  be  refoaed  to  recede  from 
his  demaad  a  the  mediation  of  Denades.  Chari- 
demui,  bang  thna  obliged  to  Iwito  hia  comliyf 
fled  to  Aaia,  and  todt  icfogo  with  Daniiii,  tij 
whose  ofden  he  waa  aummarHy  pat  to  death  ill 
B.  c.  888,  ahortly  before  the  battle  of  Iseue,  having 
exaapmted  the  king  by  aome  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  ah^  hia  confidence  in  hia  power 
and  in  the  cotusgo  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
A»A.  L  10;  Phit  Dm.  23,  Pkoe.  17;  Diod.  xviL 
15,  30 ;  Deinaith.  &  Dm.  p.  94.)  Diodoma  (xvil 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemos  as  havii^  bean  hig&  in 
bvour  with  Philip  of  Maeodoo;  bat  the  inconus- 
tency  of  thii  with  amad  of  the  antkorities  abors 
refemd  toiapoiotodoBtlnrWeaadiitt.  {AdDiod. 

CHARIDS'MUS  (X^yOwist),  a  Oiaak  ^ 
8idan,wbo  waa  one  of  the  fidlBwm  of  barfatiata 

and  jnobably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c  He 
is  muitiDned  by  Caelins  AnreUsnns  {De  Mori. 
Add.  iii  15.  p.  227),  and  was  prohaUy  the  father 
of  the  idiyrician  Hermogenca.        [W.  A.  O.] 

CHABILA'U5(Xiv1awt).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrfaia,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  When  the  Penians  bi- 
vaded  ^e  island,  towards  the  ccmmeneement  of 
the  i^n  of  I^r^ns  Hystasi»s,  for  the  purpoee  of 
establishing  Sylooon,  tlw  brother  of  Polycraiea,  in 
the  q^tanny,  Maeandciua  aubmitted  lo  them,  and 
apaed  to  abdicate ;  hot  Charibns,  who  waa  sono- 
what  oaay,  obtainsd  laave  from  hia  taither  to  fidl 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  pai^  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Peinaas,  who  were  atting  in  front  of 
die  acropolis,  and  waitiiig  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  cousequcnce  of  this  treacherona  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  maaMcra  of  the  Sootiasa  In- 
Older  of  the  Parnan  geoend,  Otanaa.  (Hotod.  iu. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Oreek,  one  of  the  cUrf  mra  of 
Palaepolia,  who,  together  with  NymjdiiiStbetiqrad 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Pbilo,  the  Roman  icoeon- 
sal,  in  the  second  Sanmitewar(B.c.  323),  and  drove 
ottttheSamnitoinniBon.  (Lit.  viiL 25,26.)  [E.E.] 

CHARILA'US  (Xi^Maor),  a  Loorian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wnto  tragedies  or 
comedioB  is  uncertain,  nor  ia  anything  farther 
known  of  him  than  tlmt  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
aented  at  Athena  in  n.  c.  828.  (Fabric  BiiL 
Chmo.  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Hades.)  [E.  £.1 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xiv^Ami, 
XifpiAAai),  a  king  of  ^orta,  son  of  Ptdydeotea* 
and  7th  the  Eiuypmitida,  is  said  by  Platan^  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  geuenl  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  jnstiee  of  hia  undo  Lycuigus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  infimt,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  ftv 
their  king.  (Pint  Lt/e.  3 ;  Pans.  iL  86 ;  Jnst 
iiL3;  Sckoi  ml  i%it  z.  p.474.)  Aecordr 
ing  to  Fhlareh,tbe  loferma  projected  by  Lyntnoa 
OB  hia  ntnm  from  hia  mmntaij  eidk  at  &it 
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ftUnned  ChariUwi  for  hia  penonkl  mSetj ;  but  lie 
«MHi  beouM  rsMMted,  and  co-apenUed  with  bit 
uncle  in  t\t  jmnotiea  of  hie  phu.  (PlsL  Im. 
5.)  Yet  thk  ie  not  voy  eonnitent  with  Aiu- 
totle*B  etatement  {PalU.  t.  12,  ed.  Bekh.),  that  m 
arietomtic  gorenunent  wu  estabUthed  on  the 
nimi  of  the  tTiumv  of  Chaiikiie,  which  latter 
■ccount  egain  is  still  lew  reconcileable  with  the 
aetertjoo  of  Platard  {L  e.),  that  the  kmrir  power 
had  loet  all  ita  aahetniec  when  Ljtmgm  bepn  to 
remodel  the  comtitattoa.  Then  b,  howeter,  mdi 
probsl^ity  in  the  explanation  oflered  aa  an  hjpo- 
theeii  hj  Thirlwall.  {Oruee,  mil  n.  299,  &c) 
We  hear  from  PauMniaa  that  CharilaiU  waa  en- 
gnged  racceufblly  in  a  war  with  the  Aigivet, 
which  had  ihmibend  for  two  geneiationi.  He 
aided  alio  hit  eoUcagne  ArchelMu  in  deitnjing 
the  border- town  of  Aegya,  whidi  thej  foipected  <rf 
an  intention  of  KTolting  to  the  Arcadiani ;  and  he 
commanded  tfae  Spartana  in  that  dinitnnu  conteat 
with  Tegea,  raeDtiooed  bj  Hendotiu  (i.  06),  in 
whieh  the  Ttgtut  wanm  are  nid  to  um  tdun 
up  argu  and  to  have  cawed  the  not  of  the  in- 
raden  Ij  radiing  fbtth  from  an  ambaeeade  daring 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Cbarilaiie  hiniKlf  waa 
taken  pciaoaer,  bat  wai  H  without  laniom 

on  giving  a  promiee  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Swtam  tboold  abetua  in  littare  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (PauL  iiL  3,  7,  viiL  4&)  Fat  the 
ahronology  oC  the  leign  of  Charibltti,  Me  CUntOD. 

inuf.  i.  p.  140,  &0.)  Then  an  two  paMagea  of 
lerodotna,  whidi,  if  we  follow  the  cominoo  read- 
ing, an  at  vaiianee  with  MMne  portioni  of  the  above 
aocoont ;  but  thm  ia  good  reason  fiir  sumecting  in 
both  of  them  a  comi^tion  of  the  text.  (Hena.  L 
66 ;  Larch,  od  loo,f  viiL  ISl  |  eompu  CSiut.  FdtL  L 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [B.  EL] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seii«ca.  {Q/uuiL  Nat.  viL  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xt^irX  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beaaty,  which  the  Roman  poets  ttanslate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Oraee.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestos.  (//.  xviii  382.) 
Hesiod  (TiMff.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
theCharitea.  (Conp.  EitstMh.  «/ /Tom.  p.  1148.) 
Aecordiag  to  tha  Odyisey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  waa  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  tram  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charia,  at  lent  a  close  connexion  and  resemUance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  alnady  eeeo,  divided  into  a  jdiinlity  of ; 
bdnga  at  a  very  cnriy  thne,  probably  ta  Indicate 
the  vaiiow  waya  in  wUdi  the  beaawiil  ia  maid- 
fested  in  the  world  and  adorns  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithca  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  pinral  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviiL  194.) 

The  parentis  of  ttie  Charites  b  difierently  de- 
scribed; the  most  conwa  aceoont  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eorynome, 
Eunomia,    Eurydomene,    Hannonia,  or  Lethc^ 

i Hesiod.  Tkeog.  907,  &c. ;  Apellod.  i.  31  ^  1 ; 
■ind.  Of.  ziv.  15;  Phamat.  15;  Otph.  /Tjwm. 
59.  2 ;  Stat  Tieb.  ii.  286 ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn,  pi 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daogh- 
tets  of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Pans.  ix.  35. 
9  IX  or  <rf  DioaysiiB  by  Aphrodite  at  Cm-mui. 


The  HoaMric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  nomber  in  the  plaial,  and  from  the 
pamags  in  whi^  Panthaa  ia  itntiiBed,  It  moU 
almoit  seoB  as  if  the  poet  would  mtimate  that  he 

was  thinhing  of  a  |nat  namber  ni  Chaiitea  and  of 
a  division  of  them  mio  rlsiifli  Hedod  dlMinctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  namca  are  Enphro- 
syne,  Agiaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  namber  as  well 
as  these  names  snbseqaently  became  gcstenUy 
established,  although  ceitaia  j^aoea  in  Greece  n- 
taioed  their  anctoit  and  estabnsiiedraahcr.  Thus 
the  Spsrtans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Auiemans  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  H<«emca)e,  who  wen  worshipped  thetw 
from  the  earUest  times.  Heimesianaz  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Pans.  tx.  36.)  Sostratas 
Emdatk.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666)  r^atea  that  Aphradit« 
and  the  three  Charites,  PasidieB.  Cale»  and  Eo- 
phneyne,  disputed  abcnt  tbtai  beanty  arith  one 
another,  and  when  Teinaias  awarded  the  priie  to 
Cate  ho  waa  changed  t»  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woHWn,  bat  Gala  rewaiOM  £im  with  ■  beaatifal 
bead  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  Tha  nana 
Cala  ia  this  passage  has  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  {II.  xvUL  393)  mentjens  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Paaithea  and  Gahs  and 
that  KoAif  shonU  aoewdingly  ba  writtan  bj  ■ 
cental  iaitiaL 

The  ohazaetw  and  natdn  of  the  Charites  are 
nffieiently  e:^nsaed  by  the  naBeo  thn-  bear: 
they  wen  eoneovad  as  the  goddeaeaa  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentlenees.  Oracefulneaa  and 
beanty  in  tocial  intenoorse  an  therefbn  attribntad 
to  them.  (Htoat.  Omn.  iii.  21,22;  Find.  OL 
xiv.  7,  Ac)  They  an  mostly  described  aa  being 
in  the  smica  or  attendanee  of  other  divinitisa,  aa 
real  joy  exists  only  in  dndea  when  the  individual 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  mun  object 
to  afford  pleosnn  to  others.  The  less  beanty  to 
ambitions  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  rictory ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  man  fredy  ia  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  bcan^  to 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  ptofaably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  H«ha^ns»  the 
divine  artist.  The  moat  pccfaet  wodn  «f  act  are 
tbns  called  the  wnks  of  the  Charitea,  and  tfae 
greatest  artists  an  tbrir  fevoorites.  Tlie  gentle- 
ness and  graeeftJoesi  adiieh  they  inmait  to  manls 
ordinary  [deasures  an  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing the  exdUng  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Gxnu  iii. 
19. 16 1  Piiul'  OL  ziiL  181,  and  by  their  aecom- 
jmyhtg  Ariirodile  and  Em.  (Ham.  Od-  viiL 
S64,  xviiL  I94t  Pana.  vi  24.  $  6.)  They  al^ 
assist  Hemes  and  Peitho  to  giro  gran  to  ela- 
qnenoe  and  pvnasion  (Hcmod.  Op^  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  receives  its  chann»  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  e^edallv  fevonred 
fay  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipoaituiXm  or 
^(A^o^^wAto*.  For  the  same  reaaon  they  an  the 
friends  of  the  Moses,  with  triHMB  they  lire  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Tkaog.  64 ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  673 ;  Tbeocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  PoeU  are 
ins[»red  by  the  Masea,  but  the  ^ylication  of  their 
smigs  to  tha  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  the  goda  an  Uw  work  <f  the  Charites.  I^te 
Roman  writen  describe  the  Oiaritea  (Gtatiae)  aa 
the  symbtris  of  gratitude  and  benevotenoe,  to  which 
they  wen  led     the  menuing  of  the  word  fraCM 
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in  their  own  hngnage.  (Senec  De  Beitef.  L  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  t,  73.) 

The  ironhip  of  the  Charitea  wai  beliered  to 
have  been  fiist  inttoduoed  into  Boeotia  hj  Et«o- 
dua  or  Etoodet,  the  Mn  of  CephiMua,  in  the  nUe; 
ofthrtriTefc  (PkBi.  Iz.  35.  8  1;  Thaoorit  xri 
104;  PioA.  OL  xir.)  At  OnnonwBM  and  m  the 
idendof  PoiM  BfMtmlithe x'v'i'Mxn'X'V*^'^ 
WW  celebrated  to  the  Chwites.  (Euatath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843 ;  Apollod.  uL  U.  %  7.)  At  Oicho- 
mmoa  they  were  wonhipped  from  mAj  tunea  in 
the  form  of  nide  atonea,  which  were  belierei  to 
have  &Uen  from  hearen  in  the  time  of  Eteoclea. 
(Paoa.  ix.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statnee 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  Tazioui  parta  of  Greece, 
oa  at  Spana,  on  the  nad  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  AUietw,  Elia,  Heanone,  and  other*. 
(Pans.  L  22.  g  8,  ii  34.  §  10,  ni.  14.  §  6,  Ti.  34k 
§  &.)  Thejr  were  often  re[«eaented  aa  the  enn- 
pMUona  of  other  gods,  neb  as  Hera,  Hermea,  Eros, 
bionynu,  Af^rodite,  the  Horae,  and  the  Moses. 
Id  the  aoaent  itatoes  of  ApoUo  at  Deloa  and 
IMphl,  the  god  carried  the  Ctiarite*  on  h>*  band. 
In  tha  earij  tine*  the  Cbaiilei  were  npreeented 
dressed,  bat  afterwards  their  fignna  were  always 
made  naked,  though  ereo  nuuuias  (ix.  3.^  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  bad  introdnced  we  custom  of 
refmaenting  them  naked.  Speeimana  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  rqmsentations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant  Their  chnmter  is  that  of  nnsus- 
pickras  maidens  in  the  fall  bloom  of  hfe,  and  they 
nsoally  emtfface  one  another.  Thcar  attribntea 
difier  accoidii^  to  the  dirinitiea  npon  whom  they 
attend;  as  the  companirais  of  Apollo  they  often 
cany  mosical  instruments,  and  as  the  componioni 
of  Aphrodite  thnr  cany  myitlea,  rose^  oi  dice,  the 
fitToorite  gune  of  yoitth.  (Hirt^  AfglM.  BUdtrti, 
a  p.  215,  Ac.)  [L.&} 

CflARI'SIUS  (Xapimin),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradidon  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
Hae  in  Arcadia.    (Pam.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Stepb.  Bys. 

e.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (XofUnot),  a  Greek  oiator  and 
a  eontampofan'  af  Demosthenes,  wrote  omdoos  for 
others.  In  which  be  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  torn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cie. 
Bnt.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutaliua  Lnpos,  must  have 
been  of  coosiderable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fonner  writer  (x.  i.  §  70)t  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  BMiB  t0  Menander.  RiitiUueLiqKis(i.lO,ii.6) 
bat  given  two  extracts  from  tbem.  (Compu  Rnhn- 
ken,  ad  SiUil.  ln^.  i.  10 ;  Westermann,  GnA. 
der  OrM.  BendttamieiL  g  54,  n.  34.) 

CH  ARI'SI  US,  a  presbyter  of  the  ehorch  of  the 
Philadelidiians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore  the  general  council  held  at  Epbeous,  m.  d.  481, 
Antonins  and  JaoMS,  presbyters  of  Constantint^de, 
and  attached  to  the  Nettorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  ctannendatory  letters  fitim  Anasta- 
sins  and  Photiua,  and  cunningly  pierailed  opon 
eevenl  of  the  d^gy  and  laity  who  had  jost  n- 
Boanced  the  emrs  at  the  Qiiartodttamain  (Nean- 
der,  KirAeagetdk.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  [ffoUz  confession  of  bitfa  tinctured  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charirina  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  {ffoscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  ctanmnuion  of  the  pious.  When 
-the  council  assembled  at  Ephesos,  Charisias  accused 
befim  the  &then  that  com^oaed  it  Anaitasuu, 
Pbot^  and  Jana^  axhilMting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  At  oonfesuon  whi<^  thqr 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphiana. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  hu  own 
&ith,  hannonixing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  ctoar  himself  from  the  saspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  <d  his  Iriith  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  mly  in  oonnezioB  with  the 
Epheuan  oooncu,  A.  D.  431. 

The  indictment  vrttich  he  presented  to  the 
a^nod,  his  confessiim  of  &ith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  oorrapled  by  Anastasins  and 
Photius,  the  subscribings  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  caoncU  after  hearing  the 
case,  an  given  in  Oteek  and  I«tin  in  the  Sucro- 
mmda  Comeilix,  edited  by  I^be  and  Cossart,  voL 
iii.  p.  673,  Ac,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  HutariaLHeraria,  pp.  327, 328,  ed.  Land. 
1688,  foL  [S.  D.1 

CHARI'SIUS,  AUREXIUS  ARCADIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  trf  the  latest  in  time  <^  thoae 
whose  works  an  cited  in  the  IKgesL  Herennius 
Modestinna,  who  was  living  in  die  reign  of  Oor^ 
dianut  III.,  is  nanally  considered  to  be  the  hut 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  juriquu- 
denca.  **  Hio  Qiacalajiiriioonniltoniin  ohmutnerc,*' 
■ays  the  oelebnrted  Jac.  Godefiri  {Mamiale  Jmru, 
i.  7),  "  sic  ut  nlUmum  JCtomm  Modestinnm 
dicen  vera  liceat."  Fear  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Hodestmns,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Antbianus  belongs 
to  that  intervuL  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charinus  and  Hermogeniaiins.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probaUy,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  as^gned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  h«e  men- 
tioned, that  HenuwauBBna  oeomea  the  last  plaoo 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  dtea  Modea- 
tinns  with  iq^use  (Dw.  50.  tit  4.  a.  18.  8  26), 
bat  his  date  is  more  dosely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit.  II.  B.  uiL  §  1,  when  he  states  that 
peal  from  the  sentences  of  the  praeiecti  praetono 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  lapped  was  abdiahed 
by  Ctmstantine  the  Great,  jl.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  ttL 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Cbaridui  in 
Dig.  1.  tit.  11,  it  may  be  inferrod,  that  Constantine 
was  altva  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  ChanBius  is  swuetimes  («.  Dig,  2'2, 
tit.  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
**Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,"  and  by  Joannes 
LyduB  {d»  Mt^/at,  Pop.  Bom.  L  e.  14),  be  is 
dted  by  the  name  Anruina  aimply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  toe  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  oocura  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  wen  etymdogically  con- 
nected with  Cwiu  rather  than  xiV'>-  The  jurist, 
according  to  Pandrdi  {de  Clar,  Jiv,  Jnterpp,  pp. 
1 3, 59),  was  the  same  with  the  Aicadios  to  wtunn 
Cuus,  Carinns,  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, A.  9.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  11.  s.  4.)  Then 
is  a  constitution  of  Diodetianus  and  Mazimianus, 
addressed,  a.  s.  300-2,  to  Arcadins  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  S.  tit.  &  1.  27.)  Pandrdi  would  hen  read 
CbariiiiiB  for  Chndmns,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Chariuus  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect,  Charisaimns},  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  a.  9.)  These 
identiiiationB,  however,  thou^  not  absdutely 
impossiUa,  rest  upon  men  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  Ured  to  a  very  advanced 
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Mflk  Tkiw  wnkt  of  Chsniu  an  cited  m  th» 
KgMt.  Four  extnwU  (D^.  22,  tit  5.  ■.  1 ;  Dig. 
32.  tit  j.  L  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit  5.  L  25 ;  D^.  48. 
tit.  18.  •.  10)  are  made  from  hit  Liber  ni^falaiis 
de  Testibos ;  one  (Dig.  fiO.  tiL  4.  a.  18)  from  hia 
Liber  ungiihriB  de  Honeribiu  dvilibaa ;  and  one 
(Di^  1.  tit.  1.  L  OD.)  from  hii  Liber  uoguluia 
de  Officio  nHfiMti  imeterio.  In  tbe  ixucriptioii 
pcefized  to  tbe  latter  paai^  (Kg.  1.  tiL  11.  ■. 
oil),  he  ia  atyled  magiater  libellimiiii,  and  Cnjai 
(Obm.  tIl  2),  probablf  sn^ecting  that  be  held 
oSee  under  Conitantine,  coojectocea  that  he  ma  a 
Cbriatian.  For  thii  conjectHie,  boweTer,  then  u 
no  aofficient  groond,  for,  m  Bitter  baa  lenuuked 
(«(  Anwom  HuloHam  Jur.  Sam.  %  8S8),  tna 
under  ValentinknuB  the  yoonger,  Roiae  waa  atiU 
far  tiie  moat  put  ]Migaii,  and  naii,  the  moat  ad- 
dicted to  pagaaiam,  hdd  tbe  h^jiait  dignkiea  eren 
fai  tbe  imperial  booiebold. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  tbe  extracts 
fiom  Charinna  in  the  Digeat  mark  the  declining 
age  of  juriipradence  and  I^tinit;.  The  matter 
betnjt  tbe  mere  cenpUa.  The  bugnage  ii  die- 
fignred  hj  barfaariKn^  e.  g,  partkipaleM, 
faM,  McawiaMfB,  maw  ottmHoMae.  ( Jac.  Oodefini, 
ad  Cod.  Tkeodoi.  It.  tiL  SO.  a.  16;  OoiL  Grot. 
ViatJiirm.  iL  11 ;  Cbr.  Ran,  de  Awr,  Arc  Okc 
rmo.  V§L  JmriK.,  4to.,  Lips.  1778;  ZinuDOB^ 
JLA0.LSIO4.)  [J.T.O.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER,  a 
Latin  grammarian,  antbor  of  a  tieatiio  in  five 
booka,  drawn  iq»  for  the  nse  of  hia  wo,  entitled 
AtHhilimet  GrammaHeae^  which  baa  come  down 
to  «a  in  ■  ■nrr  faj^edect  itide,  a  conmdeidile  por- 
tion of  the  &Bt  and  fifth  liooka  being  entirely 
wantiiiA  aa  we  at  once  diieom  by  comparing  tbe 
table  uoontenta  preaented  in  the  piooaniom  with 
wbkt  actually  remaini.  It  u  a  csrefhl  compilatian 
fiom  preceding  writen  upon  the  mudb  avbject,  aodi 
M  Fbrim  Ca^,  Veliua  Longus,  Tonntina  Scan- 
ma,  and  aboTO  all  Cnnminianaa  and  Jnliu  Ro- 
nuuuB,  from  whom  whole  dt^pten  are  dted,  and 
U  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  qootationt,  apparenUy  very  accarate,  from  lost 
wwkt.  We  can  detect  «  ctoae  cone^Modenca 
irith  many  paaaBgea  in  the  An  OiwBnatiat  of 
Dioinedea,  but  C^riiio*  it  to  acniTKiloaa  in  refer- 
ring to  hia  antboritiei,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
aince  he  makes  no  mmtion  of  Diomedeo,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianai  it  known 
to  have  flouiuhed  after  Donatu*  and  before 
£enmta  [CoMMiNiAmrs],  therefore  Cbariniu,  bfr- 
ing  Buntioued  by  Priman,  moat  bel«w  to  oome 
period  between  the  niid^  of  the  fbiuth  and  the 
end  of  tbe  iiflb  oentuiiet.  Ottnn,  who  baa  in- 
Teetigated  tbit  queation  with  great  care,  decides 
that  be  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400. 
in  which  case  lie  probably  enjoyed  the  adyantage 
of  eonanlting  the  gnat  lifataiies  ot  the  motct^is, 
beftn  th^  wen  pill^ed  by  the  Ootht.  We 
ntber  fiom  hia  own  wurda  that  he  waa  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  proieesion  a 
mmmarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princepa  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cymlnius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrhft- 
una,  who  fint  diiconred  the  work,  wi  Naples,  foL 
15Ki ;  the  second,  superintendai  Ij  Q.  nhridna 
Chemi^eensis,  was  printed  by  Kobeniiii  at  Bade;, 
8to.,  1551,  and  contains  many  conections  and 
imptorements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
dneo  the  editw  was  not  aaustea  1^  any  MS. ; 
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d»AM,inaiAdmtta  "OiMBMlliiM  UtiBM 
Anetona  Antiqni,"  of  Patadu«a,  Bnmr»  4lto.  1605, 
pnifiMSBs  to  be  far  maieeofkte  andaeeDnto  thaa 
the  preceding,  in  oomeqaeate  «f  the  ■MMewil 
mattw  and  Tarious  readings  obtained  fion  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janus  DooB, 
which,  howerer,  no  detailed  account  is  ■Ml 
of  which  no  ttaoe  now  naaisi.  Nirbuhr  had 
pared  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neuulitaa  MS.  origin- 
ally employed  by  Cyminiua,  whidi  afiwda  Bioaaa 
for  gnatiy  purifying  and  enlarging  the  tezL  Tbeae 
materials  woe  promised  by  Niebnhr  to  Liode- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  eonseqaoiee  of  the  death 
of  hii  friend  and  the  deatraetion  of  a  portitm  of 
hk  papen  by  fii^  sncceeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putsch hu  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  tbe  nMgin.  Tbeae 
are  given  is  the  edition  of  r*"""F"*i  whidi  foma 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  vdnteof  the  "  Cotpva 
Oranmattooram  Latinonun  Vrtenm,**  Zdpa.  4ta. 
1B40.  (Funcdos,  A  merii  ae  tUntfUa  Lat^taa 
/ioAMoe  &M(Me,  c.  iv.  {  11;  Omuou,  Batr'agt  cmt 
Grieck.  iuhI  Jtlm.  LUtntMrgadi.  vuL  iL  p.  319 ; 
Lerech,  Di$  apnMamjMt  iar  AUm,  tvL  L 
p.  163.)  [W.  R.1 

CHA'RITES.  [CHAiua.] 

OH  A'RITON  (X^tmt)  of  AphredisBBa, « tmwa 
of  Caria,  is  tlie  name  by  whidi  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  proae  writen  calls  himsdf ;  but  tlie  name  ia 
probably  feigned  (fron  *^  'A#otfn|),  as 
the  time  ana  position  of  tlie  anthw  eniainly  are. 
He  re^eaents  himadf  as  the  aeeretary  (inypuftit) 
of  the  ontar  AthangHMi  cvidentiy  refeirii^  t» 
the  Syiae— n  onln  »entioned  by  Thnqrudcs 
(vi.  S5,  36)  aa  the  political  oppMMst  of  Hoaw- 
crates.  The  danghtar  of  Uennocmtea  ia  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton's  woric,  which  is  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Cbaercas  and  (Ulir- 
rhoii,  under  the  following  title,  Ttapinmai  'AfpsBt- 
*ttm  TM*  wa^  Till)  I  hi  nal  KaMtfi^o^w  iptirmA 
iarmiAntw  X^TM  %,  The  work  hegina  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  -iriiich  ifc  pieaeotly  followed 
by  her  bnriaL  She  comes  to  life  i^ain  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  conied  off  by  nfaben.  After  varioiu  ad- 
veotures,  she  is  restored  to  Gbaereas.  The  ind- 
denta  a»  natmal  and  pleadng,  and  the  atjrle  urn- 
pie ;  but  the  w(»fc  aa  a  idiola  ia  recfcoated  iafaiar 
to  those  tX  Adullea  Tatiua,  Heliodonia,  Lai|gn% 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesns.  Nothiw  b  known 
respectii^  tiie  real  lift  «  the  time  of  the  antbor. 
Tbe  critics  place  him  varkmsly  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  oentnriea  after  Quilt.  The  ^enaml 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  htaat  ef  the  erotic  pzooe 
writen,  except  pQtha«a  Xenophon  <rf'  Ephesoa. 

There  ia  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  wo^  frowi 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DKhriUa, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiak^  in 
3  voia^  4to.  AmaL  1750.  The  oommaBtnry  of 
D^Orvilli  is  esteemed  «m  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
dant  anthoe.  It  m  nprinled,  with  additiond 
notes  by  Beck,  1  foL  Srou  UpL  1783.  A  mj- 
beantiful  editiaa  of  the  test  ma  printed  at  Veniea, 
1812,  4to. 

Tbe  book  haa  been  tiandated  into  Oennan  by 
Heyne,  Leipx.  1753,  and  Schneidco^,  Ldpa.  1807; 
into  Fleaeh  Lareber,  Par.  1763  (nprintad  in 
the  KUiotheqne  dca  Remans  Orecs,  Pu.  17$7X 
and  Pallet,  1775  and  1784;  into  Itabn  by  M.  A. 
Oiacomem,  Rom.  1752,  and  othani  into  Eagliab 
l7BeekatanddeHoiidm764.  [P.S.] 
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CHA'RITON  {Xa^nm)y  «&  waStt,  iHto  lived 
m  or  before  tbe  neosd  century  t&u  Chrat,  at  one 
of  hie  medical  fbrmnlae  ia  cpioted  by  Galen  {De 
Aitiid,  iL  13.  yoL  xit.  p.  180),  and  kIw  fay  Aetiiu 
(it.  1, 18,  p.  630).  H«  k  iIh  mentioiied  in  in 
■ndent  Litin  bueriptioii,  wUek  u  aqdained  at 
lengtk  by  C-  O.  Kiilin,  in  his  Indae  MttUobrum 
O^JanorumtMtarCfraem  IiomaMCaqiia,lAf€.\629, 
4to^  bac  ii.  p.  3,  &c  Sm  KUfan'i  AddOam. 
ad  Elentii.  Madia.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Ftirrido^  ^  ex- 
h&itum^  Lips.  1826*  4to.,  faac  ir.      [W.  A.  0.] 

CHARI'XENA  (Xoftif^ra),  a  lyiic  poetew, 
mentioned  In'  Eiutathiii%  wbo  calls  Mr  wovfyrpM 
mpttv/tinnt,  (Ad  Ihad.  p  711.)  Arisb^ihanes  al- 
lodei  to  ber  in  a  pa>rag«  whicn  the  Scholiast  and 
lezioognphen  explain  as  a  proTerbial  expresaimi 
implying  that  she  was  **  silly  and  fooUah."  (Eoeh- 
max.  943 ;  Snidas, «.  v.;  S^mol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chiuk,  t.v.  M  Xap^irnt.)  She  is  laid  to  have 
beeo  also  a  fluto-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(£l^nK.  Mi^  and  HesycL  l  o.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  bar  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  ber  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  andeistood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychins  (dpxo^  oSm)  prahaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  rery  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHAKI'XENUS  (Xap((.w».)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENE5  (Xapiiiwft),  a  [^ysician,  who  probably 
lired  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asdepiades  Pfaaimacion.  Sereral  of 
hb  medical  formulae  ban  been  preserved  by 
Oalsn  and  Aetius.  (Oal.  Da  Compos.  Medkam. 
tec  Loc  iii.  S,  T.  3,  riL  2,  4,  5,  vol  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48.  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  AeL  D»  Med. 
iL4,"S2,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS.  phMosopher.  [Charmidm.] 

CHA'RMIDES  (Xop/ifSiii).  1.  An  Athenian, 
■on  of  Qlancon,  was  cousin  to  Critiaa  and  uncle  by 
the  motberli  aide  to  Plato,  who  introdncae  him  in 
the  dtakgiw  which  beus  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  Uie  commeneament  of  the  Peloponnesien 
■em.  (Comp^  Hand,  ad  Plat.  Ourm.  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  thm  referred  ia.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  Tery  amiable  youth 
and  oS  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  ajmars  again  in 
the  "  Protagoras "  at  tiia  honse  of  Callias,  son  of 
Uippmiieua.  [See  £67*  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  be  was  a  great  fiirourite  with  So- 
crates, and  waa  posieised  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excetnre  diffidence  deprived 
Ilit  comitiy  of  the  aerviees  which  he  mi^t  hare 
rendered  ber  as  a  statesman.  In  &  c.  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  qqiointed,  over  and 
abOTe  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  gorenmient 
of  the  Peiraeeui,  and  he  waa  alain  fighting  against 
Tbrasybulns  at  the  battle  of  Monychia  in  the  seme 
Tear;  (Xen.  Mem.  iiL  6,  7»  HtO.  ii.  4.  $  19 ; 
Schnaid.  orf  An) 

3.  Called  also  Chaimadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  CleitomachuB  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (as  ha  had  been  the  feUow-popil)  of 
Fhilo  of  Larisia,  in  amjunction  with  whom  he  is 
aaid  by  some  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  a  feorth 
Academy,  He  fieariabed,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  itf  the  aeeood  and  at  the  CMnmeBcemait  of  the 
first  century  s.  &  Cicoo,  writing  in  &  a  45, 
meaksofhunasrecentiydead.  {Ttuc  Dvp.i.2i.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  leani,  that  he  was  r»- 
narkable  for  his  eloquence  and  fer  the  great  com- 
pass  and  retentiveaesa  of  his  memory.  His  phil»- 
M^icnl  opisums  were  dosbtleH  candttont  with 


thoae  of  Phha.  ((^cl  Aead.  QwasC  It.  6,  OraL  16, 
deOratiL88;  PUn. /f.  JVl  vii.  24 ;  Fabric  AiU. 
Oraec  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  K] 

CHARMI'NUS  (XdfifuMs),  as  Atiieniaa  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentionad  by  Thncydidea  aa  oom- 
ing  to  Samoa  in  b.  c.  412.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besi^  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Channinus)  renuuned  to 
wateh  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  higii-adniiial 
Aatyodma  at  BIUetD^  Ha  wu  detaenM  ■  Teiy 
shwt  time  afterwards  with  twenft'  Teesda  to  the 
coast  of  Lyeia,  to  look  out  for  toe  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  wbo  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  sei^ 
Tice  he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-oat  to  convoy  his  conntaymen.  Cbai^ 
minns  waa  debated,  and  lost  uz  iliip*!  bat  eso^ed 
with  tiw  rest  to  Halieainaanu.  W«  sAerwaids 
find  hun  asnsting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  inefiCectual  attempt  at  a  reTolution.  (Thuc  viii. 
30,41,42,73;  Ariatopb.  7%«m<];>ft.  804.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARMI'NUS,  a  I^cedaemooian,  waa  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  hanuoet  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  Uioi  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthea,  to  indoce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Perua,  b.  c.  399.  (Xen.  Aite^  vii. 
6.  g  1,  Ac,  HelL  iii  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  againat  hin  \j  waaa  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthea  to 
defiand  then  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  than 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thiacian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slavaa,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon'a  request,  by  Channinna  and  hia  col- 
league, Polynicua,  wbo  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Andb. 
Tii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [K  E.] 

-  CHARMIS  (Xdf>^0>  o  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  be  acquired  great  feme  wad  wealth 
by  leviring  the  practice  of  cold  bathing,  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XBX.  5.)  He  is  sud  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  aesterces,  or 
1562il0<.  (Plin.  i/.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  <A  an  antidote  which  was  veraified  by 
Domocratea,  and  ia  preaemd  IqrOalen.  {DeAtOid, 
a.  1,  4,  ToL  xiv.  pp.  114, 126.)      [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARGE' AD^  {Xcv«'<U>?0.  Cbariades 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  waa  joined  in  command  witii 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (a  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii  86, 90;  IMod,xiL54.)  [A.H.C1 

CHARON  (XifpM*),  a  MO  of  Ereboa,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferrymui  in  the  lower  worid,  wbo  eon- 
Teyed  in  his  boat  the  ihadea  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whoae  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  (Viig.  A»».  ri.  295, 
Ac;  Senec  Hen.  fw.  764.)  For  this  seFvice  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  wttii  an  obolua  or  dattaoe, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  tbe  mouth  of  sreiy  dead 
body  [HVTions  to  its  bariaL  This  notkm  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  eariy  poets  of  Greece  (Pans.  z.  28. 
§  1 ;  Juven.  iiL  267 ;  Enstath.  ad  Hem.  p^  1666.) 
Charon  waa  npreaested  ia  the  Leaehe  Delphi 
by  Polygnotna.  [L.S.] 
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CHARON  (XcEpwf),  a  diatiagniihed  Thetnn, 
vlw  opoMd  hbsMlf  to  much  dunger  conceating 
Fdopint  and  hia  tikirccaii^iiabw*  in  hia  hoiue, 
when  thajr  retorned  to  Thebe*  with  the  view  of 
deliTering  it  from  the  Spartaiu  and  the  oli^irchical 
goTenunent,  &  c.  379.  Charon  hinuelf  took  an 
actire  part  in  the  eateiprue,  and,  afler  its  succesa, 
mu  made  Boeotarch  together  wUh  Pelopidaa  and 
Mellon.  {Xen.  IML  v.  4.  §  3;  PIuL  iWtp.  7-13, 
de  G«n.  Soe.  fxanm.)  [£.  E.] 

CHARON  {lidpmy),  Mtauj.  1.  A  biBtorian  of 
Lamptscua,  ii  mentioned  byTertnllian  {deAmm.i6\ 
aa  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  br  Suidas  («.  v.) 
acinrding  to  the  common  reading,  to  nave  flourished 
{jn^fim-Qs)  in  the  time  of  Diuviua  Hyttaipia,  in 
the  79tb  Oljrmpiad  (b.  a  464) ;  but,  aa  Daiehu 
died  in  B.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  {9* 
for  0^  in  Suidas,  thni  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  OL  69  or  B.  c.  504,  He  lived,  howerer,  as  late 
as  B.  c.  464,  for  be  is  referred  to  by  Plntarch 
{nem.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistodea 
to  Alia  in  B.  c.  4SS.  We  find  the  fi^wing  list  of 
hia  woikl  in  Sudaa :    1 .  AlOiorucd.    %  Tltpmni. 

5.  'ZWifiiati.     4.  n*fil  Aofii^dKOo,    5.  AiSiwa. 

6.  "Opot  /uxn^oKTivSv,  a  work  quoted  \>j  A^enaeua 
(zi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighaeuaer  proposes  to 
•nbstitote  SpQi  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
a&bject  to  be  the  amaU  of  Lampsacus.  7.  Tlpu- 
nfftit  4  "Afjcorra  ot  vuv  /uutttiuiwplwy^  a  chr»- 
ludogical  work.  8.  Krlocit  t^Xmm'.  9,  Kfn^unL 
10.  Utpbrkmi  i  iicris  rmf  'HpaitX^w  <m}\ur. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Becataaus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Cieuser,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  CBr.uidTh. 
Muller,  Fnffm.  Uidor.  Graec  Pans,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  jeierraces  above  given,  comp.  PluL  de 
MuL  Virt  g.  V.  AofiiiSeii ;  Stiab.  xiiL  p.  583 ; 
Pans.  X.  38 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.JI.  1 15; 
SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iL  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hid. 
Graec  b.  i.  b  1 ;  CUnL  FaH.  subannia  £04,  464. 

2.  Of  CarUuge,  wrote  an  account  of  ali  the  ty- 
nnta  of  Europe  tati  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Said.  Voss.  de 
Hilt.  Graec.  p.  415,  ed.  Weatermaun.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
evoits  wbicb  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
tieatistt on  Naucratis,  and  other  woika,  (SBid.*.ti.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  ApoQonuu  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
AiyonautvM,  has  been  idenUfied  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  b.  iii.  c  21 ;  Veil. 
deHia.  GniM,pp.20,  138,  144,41.),  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  iL  1054.)    [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (Xo^tu),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chaleidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(AriatoL  PolU.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zande, 
Nsxoa,  Leontini,  Enboea,  Mylae,  Himeia,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rheginm.  Ha  nnut  hare  lirad  before  die 
time  of  Anaxilans,  tyrant  tA  Rhqfimn,  i, «.  before 
B.  c  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Char 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilans,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  yean,  died  B.  c.  476. 
These  facts  nii&ciently  refute  the  cunmon  account 
of  Charondaa,  aa  given  by  Diodonu  (ziL  12) :  via. 
that  after  Thorii  waa  fintnded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das,  **  the  best  of  their  /eUowdtixeru,"^  to  draw  ap 
a  code  of  lam  tot  their  use.   For  Thnrii,  as  we 


CHAROPS. 
have  seen,  is  not  indnded  among  the  Chaleidian 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  fbundadon  is  b.  c.  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (Pkalari$,  pi 
367,  &c),  that  the  law*  which  Diodorus  gives  aa 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thurians 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  {PoUL  iv. 
12)  tolls  us,  t^  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tooacy,  whereas  in  Diodorus  we  ooutaiitly  find 
him  ordering  ^ipeals  to  the  S^^f,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thnrii  is  expresdy  called  nAlmfui 
ii^iMcpatTutiv,  Again,  we  team  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  passage  tX 
the  PolidcB  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  waa  that  be  firat  introduced 
the  poww  rfprosecntingftbe  witneaseB(M«nifa). 
But  it  )■  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  fhne  at 
Athens  long  before  the  ezistmce  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  dty.  I^ady,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laerdus,  that  Protagetas  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Weaseling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, l.e-,  wbm  B«itlOT*k  argnraenta  are  suBBDcd 
up  with  great  cleameia.)  Dioduva  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pieudo-Gharondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  <^ 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
dtizen,  he  exclaimed, /ulAr  dXAd  K^fMor  woafni^ 
and  immediately  stabbed  himsel£  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zal«icus, 
though  Valerius  Mazimiu  (vL  %  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  ChaioDdaa.  The  story 
that  Cliarondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  wbidi  aroae  in  later  tinea 
of  calling  every  disdiiguished  lawgiver  a  disci|^ 
of  Pythagoras,  which  dtle  vnu  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  lamblicb.  KiK.  PyAag, 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeaa,  ibere  is  one  probably  an- 
tlienUc,  since  it  is  feimd  in  a  fiagment  (rf  Tbeo- 
phrastua.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  Thia  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  telling  it  to  be  transacted  with'  ready 
money,  and  that  the  govemmest  u  to  provide  do 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to's Iaws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probablr 
inverse.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  619.)  The  fragmente  ^ 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne's  Opm»- 
cuia,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [G.  £.  L.  a] 

CHAROPS  iMfo^'y,  brigfat^yed  at  joyftt 
looking,  a  mimame  of  Heracles,  under  which  be 
had  a  atatoa  near  mount  I^iyalioD  (hi  the  wpai 
where  he  waa  beliaved  to  have  bought  forth 
Cerbema  from  the  lower  waiU.  (I^oa,  ix.  34. 
g  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  bnogs  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Hobl  Hymt.  tn  Merc 
194;  Hygin./'aA.  181.)  [L.&] 

CHAROPS  (XctH')-  A  chief  unoi^  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  thdr  war 
with  Philip  V.f  and,  by  soiding  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  pordon  of  the  RMuao  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  posidon  of  the  Macedonians, 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  oocapied  in  Epetnis,  B.  c.  198. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  zviiL  6,  xxviL  13 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  6, 
U I  Plut.  Flam.  4.)  In  &  c  192,  Charope  was 
sent  by  bit  GOuntrymen  m  an  embaa^  to  Aatio- 
chus  ttie  Great,  who  was  wintering  at  Chidcia  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  die  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attadcs  of  the 
Romans  than  any  U  the  inhabitaota  <tf  A«  rest  of 
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Qreece,  and  begged  him  tfaereibra  to  excue  them 
fhna  lidii^  wiUi  him  nnlew  he  felt  bimaelf  strong 
enonrii  to  pnteet  them.  (PoIjrbL  xx.  8.)  He  oon- 
tinuM  to  tae  end  of  hu  life  tocnltinte  the  fiiend- 
■hip  of  the  Romans,  and  lent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  edoeatMMi.  (Polyb.  xxrii.  13.)  [KE.] 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  receiTed  his 
edncation  at  Rome,  and  after  bis  return  to  hii  own 
oonnti;  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause ;  bnt  here 
coda  all  resemblance  between  hinadif  and  his 
mnd&ther,  who  is  ailed  itaAjs  mtyoMs  br  P0I7- 
Mus.  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  yonnger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driTen  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  <^  Greece  to  Aerailins 
Paalliis  at  Amphipolis,  in  B.  a  167*  to  eongiBtalate 
him  on  the  dedrive  Tictoi;  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seised  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  moat  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  oat  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzx.  10;  Liv.  sir. 
31 ;  Diod.  Etc  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Chanrpe  in  porticolar  so  bar- 
haronaly  abased,  that  Polybius  has  recraded  his 
belief  **  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
noTer  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  entalty." 
Bnt  flren  hia  ernelty  du  not  snipaas  his  nmad^ 
■ad  extortion,  in  which  he  was  folly  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Exo. 
p.  S87-)  His  proceedings,  howerer,  were  di»- 
conntenanced  at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obttun  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  anfevonrable 
and  thnatentng  answer,  bat  the  diief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilina  Pullua  among  the  nnmber, 
refused  to  recMve  him  into  thur  honses.  Yet  on 
his  ntam  to  Epeinu  be  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  167  &  c.  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybins  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  pbgnes :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  derth  of  Charops  at  Bnn- 
diuum.  (Polyb.  XXX.  14,  zzxL  B,  zxxiL  21,22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  gnindfether  are  called 
"Charopus"  by  Li»y.  [E.  E.) 

CHARCyPUS.  [Charops.] 

CHABTAS  (XifiTos)  and  SYADRAS  (Sw- 
Spos),  ftatuaries  at  Sputa,  were  the  teachers  of 
Enehrima  of  Coiintli,  and  he  of  Clearchns  of 
Bhwimn,  and  he  of  the  great  stataary  Pythagonu 
of  luiegiaro.  (Pans,  vi  4.  $  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
cnhted  that  Chartaa  and  Syadiss  flourished  about 
540  B.  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
aent  to  Croesns  a  crater  of  bronze  omamented  with 
figures.    (Herod,  i.  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scylla.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XtUwi-,  xExw). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages^  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  centniy  B.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
meaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peiustratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
telb  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  5'2nd  Olym- 
mad  (b.  c  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymos  in  OL  56.  (&  c  566.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheiton  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  cantradicta  the  other  well  known  and  more 
■nthentie  traditioni.  On  the  anthority  also  of 
AlriHwiM  tiie  ibttoidan  {ap.  Ariit.  Atri.  ii.  23b 


111)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  tbeSpa^ 
3n  senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  tbs  nriae  (or  boxing  at  the  Ohmpie 
games,  and  that  bu  Amend  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Snch  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodoros,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Qell.  L  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiu  mentions  him  aa  a  writer  of  Eluiac  poema, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
fer  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  eapadally  bis  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  qtealdnffj— -A^Tovra  fn)  Kottf 
rifir  x'V"'  fMit*i'  7^-  The  disUoguishing  ex- 
oeOence  of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 

{'udgment  in  divining  the  future,— a  quality  which 
le  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realised,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cytbera. 
(Diog.  Laert  1  68—73;  Menag.  adloa.;  Plat. 
Protoff.  p. 343;  Pint.  <^(iElap.A^  3; Ael.  V.H. 
iiL  17;  Perizon.  ad  loc;  Plin.  /f.  M  vii.  32 ; 
Diod.  Ezc.  (U  Virt.  et  Fit.  p.  552,  ed.  W«aa; 
Arist.  RJiet.  ii.  12.  §  14 ;  Herod,  vii.  285 ;  c«np. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  /oe.) 

%  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  et  the  Enry- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  &  c, 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycu^us,  who  was  not  a 
Heradeid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolndon,  holding  oat  to  the  people 
the  hope  itf  a  diviuon  of  landed  proper^ — a  plan 
which  Aaii  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  sDocea- 
sively  feued  to  mliae.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  sapper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  efiected  his  escapp,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
pe(^e  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refoge 
la  Achaia.  (Polyk  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  £.] 

CHElLCrNIS  (X<iX«»b).  1.  Dangler  of 
Cheilon  of  lacedaemon,  is  menUoned  by  lambfr 
chus  [de  Vit.PytA.  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythi^ras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Lemiidas, 
riarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysender  [A018  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Cbalcioecns,  Cheilonls  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
'Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
bis  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  hu  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restmed, 
and  Cleomlurotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  jtuned  him 
in  his  altered  fortones,  saved  his  life  by  herentreatiea 
from  her  fether's  vengeance,  and,  again  refiising 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  "so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus," 
says  Plutarch,  "  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambi^on,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  lum  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost.'* 
(Pint.  Jgit,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (Xcvfffv^f),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Efjiors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodrana),  to  aid 
Cynu  in  his  expedition  against  hia  brother  Artar 
zenei,  &  c,  401,  and  j^ned  the  prince  <m  Ui 
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march  at  Imu  ia  CilicU.  (Diod.  nr  19,  21; 
Xva.Anai.l*.  g.3.)  After  the  bUtle  of  Cunart, 
Clearchiu  Mot  him  with  othen  to  AriBeos  to  miiko 
■n  offer,  vhkli  howerer  was  dediiwd,  of  [daciiig 
him  on  the  Peruan  throne  [p.  283,  h.].  Afi«r 
the  urett  of  ClesrcbaB  and  the  other  ^[enerab, 
throoghthe  treachery  of  Tiuaphenwa,  Cheiriaophoa 
took  an  active  part  in  encouiaging  the  troopi  and 
in  otherwiw  providing  £ir  the  emergcDn,  and,  on 
the  notion  of  XaiKfhmi,  «■•  i^pouitea,  n  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  nn  of  die  ntreating 
anujr.  In  this  poit  we  find  him  aabieqnently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
<qierating  with  Xew^on.  In  &et  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  aroae  between  them,  and 
that  waa  csuied  by  CheiriK^ai  having  itradc,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  ra^ci(m,  aa  Aimenian  who  wu 
gnidin^  them,  and  who  left  them  in  nnuequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  ziv.  27 ;  Xen.  ^mi^,  iil 
2.  9  83,  3.  g§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38-43,  5.  gg 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §g  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  &c,  iii.  §g  8, 
25,  &c.,  6.  §g  1—3.}  When  the  Oreelci  had 
arrived  at  Tn^estu  on  the  Euxine,  CheiriM^thos 
Toiunteered  to  go  to  hk  friend  Anaxibina,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzaatinm,  to  obtun  a  so^aent 
number  of  ihipi  to  transport  tiiem  to  Ennpe ;  bat 
he  wai  not  »ucceufiil  in  hia  application.  (Diod. 
ziv.  30,  31 ;  Xen.  AnaL  v.  1.  g  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  hia  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  waa  choaen  commanderin-cbief,  Xeno- 
pbMi  baviiw  declined  for  himaelf  the  proflered 
Bononr  on  the  ezpreM  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (AmA.  vi.  1.  §§  18—33.) 
Cheirieophns,  however,  was  nnaUe  to  enforce  tab- 
missioB  to  hi*  authority,  or  to  reatrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  aoldien  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Hetadeota ;  and, 
on  the  dxth  or  aeventh  day  frmn  his  election, 
theae  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
amy,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  do* 
parted  by  sea  under  ten  generals  whnn  thoy  had 
upointed.  Xenopbon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  foices,  under 
the  cunmand  of  CSieiriso^iis,  bat  the  latter  de- 
clmed  the  proponl  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Caipe  furnished  by  Olean- 
der, the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Bysantium,  and 
wished  to  letenre  them  ezclnaively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Chwriaophm  MTivednielyat 
CaIpe,  where  he  died  from  the  efiecta  of  a  medidne 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.  (Xen,  AmA.  vi. 
2.  M,  4.  §11.)  IKE.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  {Xtipl4ro^s\  a  sUtnary  in- 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  ApoUo  Agyieos,  mode  by  hira,  sUmkI  at 
Tf^ea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
■rtist  himself  which  was  most  prohAIy  also  bis 
own  work.  (Pans,  viiL  53.  g  8.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  (ram  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  bis  woric- 
ing  both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  {Robably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
Mich  aa  Dipoenna  and  S<7'llis  (about  b.  c.  5661 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Corp. 
Inierip.  L  p.  19);  but  hia  aigumenta  are  satisEao- 
torily  ansmred  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hennaan  to  BSdcb,  that  Runanias 
Ami  not  lay  that  dwriaiiphiu  made  hia  own 


statse,  is  not  aatiafoctoiy.  (.^mcAsk,  pp.  137 — 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  obawrved,  that  dw  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  naaics  of  the 
eariy  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  is  art  (x^P> 
(To^i),  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Daie- 
dalna  (AoiSoXot)  the  son  of  Eupalamns  (Edv^Xo- 
lios),  Eucbeir  (EAx^v)*  Chervphrou  (Xtpvl^psn'}, 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  u  no- 
thing more  than  a  mytbologieal  personagf^  and  that 
his  name  was  nerelT  qrinraMRl«  thm  eu  ba  po 
doubt  that  others  of  Umsb  artists  really  eziatcd  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  prolnbly  given  to 
them  in  their  infiucy  because  they  belonged  to 
fiu&ilies  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thieradh 
qnotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  namea  taken  bom 
navigation  among  the  Buritine  peofde  of  Phatacia. 
(Hom.M:viii.  l]2,&e.) 

Paosanias  mentions  abo  twa  duiiiea  of  Dirayaoa, 
an  altar  of  Con,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Chdrisophns  erected  these,  as  wdl  as  the  statue  ti 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  &} 

CHEIRON  (Xf^J,  the  wisest  and  jtulcst  Vt 
aQ  tiie  centann.  (Hon.  IL  xL  831.)   Ha  was  tha 
instnwtor  of  AddUes,  whose  father  Pdepa  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  bis 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achillea.  {H.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)  AccordingtoApoIlodOTUs(L2.84),Cfaeiran 
was  the  son  of  Cranua  and  Philyia.    He  lived  on 
monnt  Pdion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
tanrs,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapi^ae ;  bot  saciifioea 
were  ofiesed  to  him  then  by  the  Magnenons  un- 
til a  very  Ule  period,  and  the  fiuaily  of  the  Cfaei- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guiahed  foe  their  knowledge  of  medidne,  wen 
regarded  as  hia  descendants.  (Phit.  Sympot.  iii.  1 ; 
Muller,  Ordiom.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  «-u 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  mnuc, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Ojfmtff. 
1;  PhiloBtr.^er.9,/om.iL2;PiDd./yiix.e5.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  hems  vt  Giedan  sttny 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pajnls  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.   His  friendship  with  Peleoa,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebnUed.  Chei- 
ron saved  him  from  the  bands  of  the  other  centania, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  alao 
restored  to  hira  the  swcid  which  Acastna  had  con- 
cealed. (ApoUod.  Iii.  13.  S  S»  &••)   Cheiron  fur- 
ther tnfonned  him  in  what  maanw  be  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  waa  doomed  to  many  a 
mortal.    He  ia  alao  connected  with  the  atwj  of 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  wlien 
they  came  to  hia  reaidence  aa  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  papik, 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554 ;  Orph.  Arm.  375*  ftc.) 
Heracles  too  waa  conneeled  with  lum  by  fitod- 
ship;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrotn  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  hia  death,  for  during 
hia  atruggle  with  the  EryDianthiaii  boar,  Heiades 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea. 
Heradea  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  airowt  atrodt 
Cheiron,  who,  idthough  innnortal,  wovid  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.   According  to  others,  Cheiton,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himaelt  (Ovid.  FomL  t.  397 ;  Hygin. 
PoA  Adr.  iL  38.)    Zens  [daoed  CheinHi  anong 
the  stHTi.   He'  had  been  mriad  to  Na&  v  Om^ 
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rido,  and  Iub  dangler  Eodeu  wu  the  mother  of 
Pelfliu.  (ApoQod.  iii.  12.  S  6.)  Cheiron  ia  the 
noblest  speomen  of  a  combinatiDn  of  tiie  humui 
and  animal  fbnna  in  the  aocient  wotfcs  of  art;  for 
iriiik  die  cetttaoiB  generally  expreM  the  eenaual 
and  rnngb  featnrei  of  a  man  combined  with  the. 
•trength  and  awifbUBi  of  a  hone,  CheiKHi,  who 
poMeiiei  the  latter  likeviae,  oomfaiBea  with  it  a 
mild  wiadnn.  He  wai  tepreKQted  on  the  Amj- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  cheat  of  Cyp- 
weHoM.  (Pau.  iiL  18.  {  7.  t.  19.  §  2.^  Some  repre- 
■eptatiom  of  him  an  itiU  utant,  in  which  youig 
Achillea  or  Entei  an  riding  «n  hia  hack.  {Mm, 
JPh-CSmatt.  i.  52 ;  Bfittiger,  Viunyemalde,  iii. 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mirtren  of  C.  Verm,  who 
is  nid  hj  Cioero  to  ban  girai  all  his  deduons 
dnrinf  hi*  eity  pmetmhip  (8.a  74J  in  aocotdanee 
with  her  wiabea.  She  dM  two  jemn  afiemuda, 
when  Vcsm  waa  propraetor  in  Sua\jf  learing  him 
her  heir.  She  it  called  by  the  Peendo-Asoonins  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Vertea.  (Cic  Verr,  i.  40, 
£2,  T.  IS,  15,  iL  47,  ir.  32 ;  Paeudo-Aacon.  p.  193; 
Sehol  Vatic  p.  376,  ed.  OrellL) 

CHELI'DONIS  (XcAiSovrt),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  gnat  beanty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tynideai  8he  married  Cleonymaa,  who  waa  much 
older  than  bend^  and  to  whom  ahe  proTed  nit- 
&ithfiil  in  conaeqaenee  of  a  paaaion  for  Acrotatua, 
•on  of  Amu  1.  It  was  partly  on  aocoont  of  thia  . 
injniy  that  daaBjmns,  oonidad  alao  by  hit  excln* 
nm  fimn  the  throne,  invited  Pynhns  to  attempt 
the  conqneat  of  ^larta  in  B.  c.  272.  Chelidoma, 
alarmed  for  the  reault,  was  prepared  to  pot  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  &11  into  her  hnaband^a 
bandt ;  but  Pynhns  was  beatoi  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  throvgb  the  raloor  of  Acntataa.  If  we 
may  traat  the  accmuit  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  taxes  oihilritod  more  aympathy 
with  the  loren  than  indignatton  at  their  guilt, — a 
proof  of  the  oormption  of  manners,  ndiich  Phylar- 
chus  Alkm,  it.  f.  142,  bi)  atcsibea  principally 
to  Acrotatna  and  hit  btber.  (HnL  Pyrrh.  26— 
28.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEL(yNE  (Uttuiwn),  the  tortoiae.  When  aU 
the  godt,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermee 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zena  and  Heia,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  reroamed  at  home,  to  ahew  her  dit- 
ngard  <d  the  solonnity.  But  Hecmes  then  de»- 
Moded  from  Olvmpu,  threw  Chelone''a  houae, 
iMA.  stood  on  tne  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  aymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.  (Serr.     ^m.  i  £09.)  [L.S.} 

CHEOPS  {Xio^),  an  eariy  king  of  E^t,  god- 
leaa  and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodoma,  reigned  for  fifty  yean,  and  built  the 
fint  and  latgest  pyramid  by  Uie  compnlsory  Ubour 
of  hit  subjects.  Diodonis  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotno,  except  that  he  tuj^raaea  aeren  gen^nitjons  to 
have  intttrmed  between  Remphia  or  Rhampsinitua 
and  Cheops.  (Herod.  iL  124—127 ;  Larcher,  md 
loe.;  Died,  i  63.)  [CiPHRntf.]  [£.  E.J 

CHEPHREN.  [CxPBMtN.] 

CHERA  (X^pn),  a  auname  of  Hera,  which  was 
beliered  to  hare  been  giTen  her  by  Temennt,  the 
■on  of  Pelatgoa.  He  had  tam^t  np  Heia,  and 
motad  to  bar  at  Old  Sltjaq/lu^  thne  Mnetnarieo 
■ndertluaadiShiaDtiiaBUfc  ToHara,  at  amudan 
pcarkna  to  bv  BiiniagSi  he  dedicated  me  ia  which 


the  wat  called  -nSs ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeuo,  a 
second  in  which  ahe  bore  the  name  of  rixtia ;  and 
a  third  in  which  the  was  worshipped  as  the  x'iP'^ 
the  widow,  allnding  to  her  teparation  from  Zma. 
(Pant.  TiiL  92.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHB^IPHRON  [X%pal^pmw\  or,  aa  the  noma 
is  written  in  Vitraviua  and  one  paaaage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossoa  in  Crete,  m 
conjunction  with  his  sen  Metagenea,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemia  at 
EpheauB.  The  worahip  of  Artemia  waa  moat  profai^ 
biy  established  at  Epnesua  befon  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  edonisttiMi  [Abtbhio,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddeaa.  (Paua.rii.2.§4.) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  thia  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  c, 
the  Ionian  Oreeka  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
tepii^  iriiich  waa  intended  for  the  centn  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hen  at  Samoa, 
which  was  built  about  the  aame  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  waa 
commenoed  about  b.  c  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquake!,  a  marah  waa  choeen  for  the  site  of 
the  temide,  and  the  gnnmd  was  made  finn  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  orer  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool  This  contrivance  waa  lug- 
geated  by  Tbeodotua  of  Samoa.  [Thkwohub.] 
The  work  proceeded  reiy  alowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  yean 
later,  (b.  c  560.)  Thia  date  ta  fixed  by  the  atate- 
ment  of  Herodotus  (i  92),  that  most  of  the  pillan 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefon  ia  the 
date  of  Cheruphron,  aince  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
aon  Metagenea  that  the  andent  writere  attribute 
tbe  erection  of  the  pillan  and  the  anhitrare.  Of 
courae  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  ue  pillan;  and  therefore,  when  Stnbo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  aayt,  that  the  temple  wis  enlarged 
by  anoUier  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
buUding  of  the  court*  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesna, 
about  220  yean  after  Uie  foundationa  were  laid ; 
but  it  waa  shortly  afterwarde  borat  down  by 
HsROtTHATUa  <n  tbe  tame  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom,  b.  c.  356.  It  waa  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribn^ 
tions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  nstonto  on  the  condition  that  hit  nams 
should  bo  inscribed  on  the  temple,  bat  that  the 
Epheriana  eroded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  wat 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offimnga  to  godt.  The 
architect  of  the  new  tem^de  was  Dbinocbatis. 
The  edifice  hat  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
aome  lemnanta  of  itt  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  othon  of  it»  andent  writen)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildinga,  yet  hia  deacription 
ia  valuable,  since  Uie  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  aame  foundationa  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  aa  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
acripdona  of  it  by  Vitrurins,  who  took  hia  atate- 
ments  &om  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  taid 
to  have  been  written  by  the  anhitectt  themtelvea, 
Gheruphron  and  Metagenea.  (vii.  Praef.  g  12.) 
There  are  alao  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octaatyle,  DipWal,  Diattyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  waa  luted  on  a  haaenwnt  of  10  tt^  Ita 
dinmuions  wen  425  X  220  foeL  The  ctdonuu 
wen  127,  in  number,  60  6o(  UgJ^  and  aiada  of 
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widlb  marUe,  k  qaany  of  which  wu  diMOTered, 
■t  a  distance  of  oiHy  eight  miles  fnnn  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  namnl  Pixodanu.  Thiity-siz  of  the 
columns  wen  iculptiired  (peih^w  Caiyatidea  within 
the  oaib),  (ne  of  diam  by  tbe  gnat  iBDlpbtt  Sco^ 
(FHd.  xzKTi.  14.  a.  21 :  but  manj  oitics  think 
the  rtadisg  doubtfuL)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  inrented. 
(Plin.  xxxri.  2S.  s.  56,  and  especially  VitniT.i<r.  I. 
§§  7.  8-)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architraTc  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  lon^. 
In  order  to  conTcy  then  and  the  cahmuM  te  their 
places,  ChersiphroD  and-  Metagmes  invented  nnw 
ingenious  medianical  contiiTancea.  (Vitmr.  x.  6, 
7,  or  X.  2.  g§  1 1,  1-2,  ed.  Schneider ;  Plin.  xxxri 
14.  a.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
ID  seTeial  episnms  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipeter  of  Sidon  (iL  pp.  16, 20, 
Aunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  ii  manifest  that  Cheni- 
phron  and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  at  arUsls  and 
mechanicians 

(Plin.  H.  Tu.  35.  •.  38,  XTL  87.  t.  79, 
xxxtL  14.  s.  21 ;  Vitmr.  iii.  2.  5  7,  riL  Praef. 
S  16 ;  Strab.  xir.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Lir.  L  45 ;  Diog. 
Laert  ii.  9 ;  Philo  Byzant  da  VII  Orb.  Mirae. 
p.  16;  Hirt,  Tetnpd  der  Dirna  wm  Epiaia,  Berl. 
1807,  GfAidtte  der  BambKut,  i.  pp.  232-4,  264, 
witli  a  rBrtonUon  •(  the  temple,  plate  riii.  ; 
Rasche,  Lae.  Umv.  Rn  Num.  $.  v.  ^jAema,  Epke- 
mu ;  Eckhel,  DoeL  Mun.  Vet.  ii.  512.)     [P.  8.] 

CHI'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cioero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Ardiias,  kjppeart, 
among  other  things,  to  hare  written  epigrams. 
(Ck.  ad  AU.I  9, 12,16.) 

CHILOorCILO.  [Cilo.] 

CHIHAERA  (XifUufM),  a  fin-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Hcnneric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  op  by  Amiso- 
daniB,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fora  part  of  her  tiody  was  that  of  m  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  ^^agon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goaL  (Horn.  //.  rL  180,  xri.  328 ; 
compb  Or.  AfeL  ix.  646.)  According  to  Hesiod 
{T&eog.  319,  &c  ),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  bad  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animla  befbn  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  TfiiW^aAat  or  T/unifiarei.  (Euatath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634 ;  Enrip.  Ion,  203,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  L  9. 
§3,il3.Sl.)  She  WM  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Virgil  {Aen.  vi.  288}  {Haces  her  together  with  otfaer 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  lire-breatfaing  monster  must  pro- 
biUy  be  soogfat  for  in  the  vokano  of  the  name  of 
ChinBen  near  Pbaaelis,  in  Lycia  (PHn.  H.  JV.  iL 
106,  V.  27;  Meh.  i.  14),  or  in  the  vokanic  valley 
near  the  Ciagns  (Stmb.  xir.  p.  665,  &c),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Cfaimaeia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaen  in  the  simple  fbnu  of  a  species 
of  lion  sdll  occnrring  in  that  country.     [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuaiy  in  the  leign  of  Tibe- 
rini,  who  made  a  statae  and  shrine  of  Gennanicns, 

gobably  tn  bronxe,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ttp. 
onati,  A^ipl.  Inier.  ad  Noo.  Tie*.  Marot.  il  p. 
210.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOHAIU  (XwH^),  wifo  of  Ortivn, 


king  of  Oalatia,  was  taken  priaoeer  bytlHRaDnii 
when  Cn.  Manilas  Vulso  invaded  Galataa,  B.c.189, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hudi 
she  fielL  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  htm  a  large 
■um  for  her  ranaom ;  wtd  when  be  had  ddivand 
her  np  to  a  body  of  bo-  countrymen  wbo  met  tbea 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  cMued 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  btad 
to  her  husband.  (Potyb.  xxii.  31,  and  ap.  Pbd.  it 
Mtd.  p.  225,  ed.  Taucfan. ;  VaL  Max.  rl  1. 
Eztem.  2 ;  oompi  \aj.  zxzriiL  12.)  Polybins 
My*  {L  e.1  that  be  bad  himaelf  conversed  with 
bCT  at  SanUB,  and  admind  ber  bi^  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [E.  E.] 

CHION  (Xfwr),  the  aon  of  Bfatria,  a  noUe  citi- 
sen  of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pontnc,  was  a  diidple  of 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchua,  tfte  tyrant  of  Hendoa.  (a.  c  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  wen  cat  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  othen  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  deatn  with  end  Ua- 
turee,  and  the  city  fidl  again  beneath  the  wme 
tyranny  of  Sa^nia,  the  brotber  of  QeardniL 
(Menmon,  tg>..Pict  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  23S,  cd. 
Bekker ;  Justin,  xri.  5.^ 

Then  an  extant  thirteen  letten  which  ate  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  whkh  are  of  comiderablt 
merit ;  but  they  an  nndoubtedly  spurious.  Pn- 
bably  they  ate  the  compoaitian  irf  one  of  the  later 
PlatooiatB.  They  varB  fint  printed  in  Omk  in 
the  Aldine  collection  ef  Gnek  Letten,  VeneL 
1499,  Sro. ;  i^ain,  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  in  the  le- 
I«int  of  that  collection,  AnreL  Allob.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  Casehoi, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostoc^  1583,  4io.; 
then  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  rtdoM  with  a  I«tin  rertion  ih«  fimith 
book  of  Xenophai'a  Cynpaedeia,  by  tbeNawtdt- 
tor  and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584, 4to.  A  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Greek  text,  foonded  on  a  new 
recenaion  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indicea,  was  pnbliabed  by  J.  T.  Coberas,  Ufa.  sJid 
Dread.  1765,  Sro.  The  best  cditiim,  amtaining 
all  that  is  ralnaUe  in  the  jmceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelfi,  in  Uie  same  volume  with  hii 
edidonof Mennon,  Lipa.  l816,Bro.  Itconlamsthe 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  reruon  cl  Caseliua,  tbe  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  0.  HoffiDuun,  tbe  Pf^Me  <tf  Cobs- 
nu,  and  the  Notea  aS  Cobema,  HoAnann,  aal 
Oidli.  There  are  several  aelectiona  fina  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffiaann,  PnUgm.  id 
CkioMt  EpiU.  Gra«e.  Jittwam  edit,  oonerifta; 
Fabric  BibL  Gtok,  I  p.  677.)  [P.  S.] 

CHION,  of  Corintl^  a  scu4>tM,  who  attuned  to 
no  distiiictitm,  not  from  the  want  of  indnstiy  or  skill, 
bnt  <rf good  fortune.  (Vitmr.  iii.  PcaeC)    [P.  S.] 

CHPONE  (Xt^).  ].  A  daughter  of  Bonn 
and  Onitbyia,  and  aiater  of  Cleopatra,  Zetea,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpua,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  ereat,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea ;  but  the  diild  wss 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  {§2,4; 
Paua.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalkm,  who  was  bdorcd 
by  Apollo  and  Hemes  on  account  <^  her  beauty. 
She  gare  birth  to  twins,  Autolyeus  and  PhilainnK«i 
tbe  fonner  a  son  of  Hetmeg  and  the  latter 
Apdlo.  81m  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
ibnnd  ftdt  with  the  beauty  of  tliat  goddess,  and 
her  firtber  in  hii  ^ief  thnv  hinudf  mm  a  lock  cC 
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Punaanu,  bat  in  Ulin^  lie  wm  clian|ted  bj  ApoUo 
mto  a  hawk.  Ghione  la  alw  called  Pbilonis.  (Ot. 
MtL  xi.  800,  &t ;  Hvma  ^ih.  200 ;  ump.  Au- 
TOLTCP8.)  There  !■  a  third  mythical  penonage  of 
thiiname.    (Serv.  odiim-iv.  250.)  [L.S.] 

CHICTNIDES  (XowiSnT  and  XtoflSmX  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Soidaa  (i;  v. )  pUcet  at  the  head  of  the  poet*  of  the 
old  eonwdjr  i^fttTaeftmnm^  T^i  dpxcuai  Km}Uf 
MwV  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  yean  before 
the  Pccrian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton. 
M&  «M«.)  On  Uie  other  hand,  according  to  a  pa>- 
BBge  in  the  Potfw  of  Aristotle  (c.  3),  Chionidea 
waa  Epicharmu.  [EpicHAiiMUtt.]  On 

the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
CfakMudes  cannot  be  placed  much  eariier  than  b.  c 
460 ;  and  ia  confirmatioa  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  AthMiaetM  (xit.  p.  6S8,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionidea,  the  IItmx^  which  mentim 
IS  made  of  Onesippns^  a  poet  contemporary  with 
CnUinns.  Bat  we  also  learn  from  Athenanu  c 
and  ir.  p,  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  anoent  en  tic* 
coDsidoed  the  Ttrtax^  to  be  qmrioos,  and  with 
ic^Mcl  to  the  paasags  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brcKight  fiwward  very  strong  aignments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discoMion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  ProUg.  ad  Horn.  p.  ixix.  ;  Meineke, 
//at  OriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarias,  de  Com.  Doric. 

SI.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Chmm.  n  Arittoi.  Poet  3.) 
owerer  this  mar  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  yean  in  the  date  of  Cbionides  is  of  little 
emisequence  compared  with  the  &ct,  attested  by 
Snidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  ChionidM 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absadataly  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [Susabion],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristode  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Enxenidet,  and  MyOus  ;  but  the  fintwho 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  Utat  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  oomic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
li^arie  bttfibonery  imported  by  Snsarion  were 
mdy      luda  elements. 

W«  hsTo  the  follovring  titles  of  his  C<«tedtes : 
— *Hyiii»  fa  cometion  ftr'HpM),  Xlrmx"^  (kc 
■bore),  n^mu  4,  AoeiftK,  Qt  the  last  not 
a  fri^nunt  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Cbionides  about 
die  time  of  the  Peruan  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  nrH^of  is  quoted  by 
AthenBens(La,andiiL  p.  19],e.),the  HfUMiby 
Pollux  (x.  4S),  the  Andattiasta  (p.  97),  and 
Snidas  ((.  v.  'Atvot).  The  poet's  name  occun  in 
VitruTius.  (n.  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHI'ONIS  (XMiru),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  Tictory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  sucoesuve 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31)^  four  rimes  in  the  stadium 
and  thrioe  in  the  dianlos.  (Pans.  iiL  14.  S  3,  ir. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  Ti.  IS.  §  1.  Tin.  89.  8  2 :  .^aaUbms 
is  the  same  as  this  CTfaiii;  see  Know,  O^papia, 
pp.  248,2f!l.) 

CHI'0NIS(Xf(mf),ailatDar3r  of  Cornitfa,  about 
B.  c  480,  executed,  in  conjaDctitm  irith  Amydoeus 
and  Dyilhis,  dw  group  which  the  Phodans  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [AHVCLAitra.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
11  §  40  [P.  &] 

CHIOS  (Xlos),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
aonmai,  eMh  oC  wium  ii  lud  to  bm  givea  the 
mnw  to  die  idand  of  Ouos.  (Pmul  vii.  4.  g  6 ; 
Staph.  B]n.i;«.X/M.)  [L.8.] 
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CHITO'NE  (XiT^),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  riicnmstance  of  the 
clothes  in  whidi  newly-born  childnm  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  hn.  {CMSSa.H3piim.6iDi(m.^f 
Schol.  ad  OalHm.  Hymn,  m  Jixb.  77.)  Respectil^ 
the  festiTal  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  DkL  of  Amt.  ».  v.  Xir^io,     [U  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFmuS.   [AupiDiuB  Caiue.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAoirfet),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrj-men  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.  c  21 1,  to  excite  them  agunst  Philip 
V.  of  Mocedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (SiHrom^^nrw)  on  the 
oppressive  eDCtoaciimeDts  of  ail  the  soeoesaiTe  kings 
of  Hocedoiia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  OQ  the  sure  defeat  vriiich  awaited  PUltp  from 
the  confederacy  then  fiumed  against  bim.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acarranian  envoy  Lyds- 
cns,  but  the  Idcedoemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28~-39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxri. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XAtfi)),  the  blooming,  a  surname  tii 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Paua.  i.  22.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad/foau 
p.  772.)  This  suniame  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  {Oed.  CU.  1600)  calls  her  AtiM^nip 
cjfxAoof.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Zjribt  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival Chloeia,  tee  /JkLt^AnLt, v.  [h.S.} 

CHLORIS  (XA^t).  I.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphicn  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tcaditioD,  ber  original  name  was  hleliboea, 
and  she  and  ha  brother  Amydas  wen  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  tenor  <tf  Chloru  at  the 
death  of  her  brothen  and  sislen  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  ther^re  called 
Cbloris.  She  oad  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Cbloris 
also.  (Pons.  ii.  2].  $  10.)  AcconUog  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  Uie  prise  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olymfna.  (Paus. 
V.  16.  $  3.)  ApoUodoms  (iiL  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginns 
{Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  CUant,  the  wife 
of  NeleuB. 

2.  A  duighter  (4  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
meoos,  hj  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyah 
She  was  the  wife  of  Nelens,  king  of  Pjloit  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Peridymenos,  and  Pero.  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  281,  &c; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyms,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  BO  that  she  is  idenrical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Or.  Fatt.  v.  195.)  There  ore  two  mora 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloric  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHLORUS.  [CoNSTANTiua.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Qondomar),  king  of  the  AluMwwi,  become  con- 
■picttoOB  in  Roman  history  in  a.  d,  851.  M^nen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augnstoduuum, 
DOW  Autun,  in  Oaul,  the  emperor  Constantitts 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Oaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  Uie  Rhine,  defeated  Deoeo- 
tios  Caesar,  tba  brother  ti  Hagomtios,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without 
position.   In  856  Chnodomarina  wsa  invidTed  m 
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ft  wir  with  Julian,  afterwardi  emperor,  and  then 
CuMtf,  who  mcceeded  is  stopping  the  progreM  of 
the  Aleroaimi  in  Oanl,  and  who  defeated  them 
coiii{Jetelj  in  the  following  fear,  S57,  in  a  battle 
near  AigentorBtnm,  now  Struifaarg.  Chnodoma- 
rittt  had  aasembled  in  his  camp  the  conUngcmti  of 
■ix  chieCi  of  the  Alenuumi,  tie.  Veatntlpni,  Urins, 
Uraicinus,  Snomarius,  Hortaiina,  and  Sergio,  the 
•on  of  Cbnodomarina*  brother  Medericbui,  whou 
ori^nal  mme  wm  Agenarichna ;  bat  in  ipite  of 
thcu  gallant  nautanee,  Uiey  were  routed,  Uaving 
■X  thooaand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  eroia 
the  Rhine  in  conftuion,  the;  loet  many  thouanda 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  rivw.  Ammianni 
Marcelliniu  mju,  that  the  Ronuuu  loit  only  two 
hoadred  and  fin^-Uiree  men,  beudea  four  offican 
of  imk,  bnt  thb  aocoimt  cannot  be  relied  ^on. 
Chnodcnuriaa  fi^  into  tba  hand*  of  the  Tieton, 
and  bong  pretentcd  to  Julian,  waa  treated  hr  him 
with  Id^neM,  and  afterwarda  lent  to  Rome, 
whue  he  waa  kept  a  priaoner  in  the  Castn  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caeliua.  There  he  died  a  natund 
deatib  tome  time  afterwards.  Anunianaa  Marcel- 
linna  pns  a  detailed  aeoonnt  of  the  battle  of 
SbaHboig^  whidi  had  the  moat  bene&cial  efibot 
npMi  tha  tnnqtiiUi^  of  QanL  (Amm.  Marc  xri. 
13;  AnnL  Vieb  fyU.  v.  42;  Liban.  Orat.  10, 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (Xoftkas  or  Xe/fMUof ).  There 
were  fonr  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  irith  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of^  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nake,  C^oerSi  SmU  qua*  n^wrwnt,  Iiips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilna  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  content- 
pwaiy  widi  Thetpia,  Phrynidmi*  Pratinos,  Ae»- 
ehylna,  and  ersn  with  Sophocles,  tuless,  as  Welo  . 
ker  snppoeet,  he  had  a  ton  of  the  ame  name,  who 
was  alw  a  tragic  poet  ( Weldir,  Dia  OrieoL  TYa- 
god.  p,  892.)  His  first  ^pearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tiapc  prize  was  m  &  a  £23  (Said.  t.  v.), 
in  the  nign  of  Hiuiarahas,  when  Athens  was  he- 
coming  the  eatn  m  Greek  poatrr  by  the  lendoic* 
there  <rf  Snumldei,  Anacmon,  lami,  and  othen. 
This  was  twelTe  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Tbeapis  in  the  tragic  contetu ;  and  it  it  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilos  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist  It  was  also  tweWe  yean  before  the  first 
Tictory  of  Phrynichua.  (B.a  £11.)  After  another 
twelve  yean,  Chooilna  came  into  competition  with 
AeKh^lostH^ien  the  latter  fim  exbtbil«d(B.c.  499); 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschjloa  did  not  carry 
off  B  prise  till  uxteen  years  afterwatda,  the  prise 
of  this  contest  mnst  have  been  giTon  eithn  to 
CAoerilns  or  to  Pratinas.  (Said.  i.  m  khrx^m, 
Tlparrlvas.)  Choerilne  waa  tUll  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  after  he  had  ejdiilnted 
tragedies  for  fort; years.  (Cyrill.^ti&iM.Lp.l3,b.; 
Enseb.  Chroii.  sub.  OL  74.  2 ;  SyncelL  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
dea,  that  Sophodee  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  ia  fer^jwofaaUy  Mme  mistake,  bnt  there  it 
no  itmostibility ;  for  Sophodet  gained  hit 

firtt  Tictory  (b.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  firtt  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  1.  c.  and 
Nake,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choetihu  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  daring  a  long  life,  he  uttiaai  a 
good  d^fee  popular  benmi.  The  nomber  of  hit 
tagadiM  was  150,  of  hii  TictsriM  13  (Soili;*.), 


bdng  aaaetly  the  mmher  t£  nelaiea  urigned  t» 

Aeadiyloa.  The  gnat  number  of  hit  dramas  not 
only  establishea  the  length  of  his  career,  hut  a 
miuh  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  ezhi- 
hition  of  tetnuogiea  auly  in  the  time 

of  Choeriilat;  for  new  tragediaa  wore  axhibited  at 
Athena  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  thia  eariy  podod 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  otbw  way.  In  fsct,  it  ia 
the  geneml  opinion,  that  Choeriloa  was  the  first 
who  composed  written  tngediea,  and  that  even  ef 
his  pbys  the  greater  number  wen  not  written. 

Some  writoa  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvemoit  of  masks  and  theatrical  costnme 

Xt^«  are  the  words  of  Saidaa,  a.  v.).  These 
inventbna  are  in  foct  ascribed  to  eneh  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  ia  tanaifcaUe  that 
the  paaaagea  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
aaoilly  aUribntad  to  Aeschjlus  imply  not  so  mndi 
actual  mvention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
(mrionaly  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  im[ffi>vaaienta,  by  whoa- 
toerer  made,  moat  bun  been  adopted  I9'  all  the 
tngedianaof  tbemmeaae.  The  poMkal  duncter 
and  conttmetion  of  the  putys  of  Choerilus  prohalily 
difiered  bnt  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  tM 
period  whoi  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
— a  change  whkJi  Choerilus  of  course  adt^tad,  for 
otherwise  he  coold  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeechylas.  The  same  remark  andUaa  t«  the 
separation  made  by  Pxatinas  <£  tb»  tatjric  drama 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  mi^maed 
that  Choeiilua  had  S4»ne  share  in  effacting  thu  im- 
prorement,  on  the  authmqr  of  a  line  from  an  on- 
known  ancient  poet  (^  PktiM»  A  Mttrig,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

fiiw  fiavAtit      Xaiplkot  h  Zuripoa. 
But  it  teems  more  natonl  to  take  the  words  h 
XoT^piMt  to  mean  He          Otonuy  at  the  time 
whoi  the  persona  wnposag  it  letoniad  the  coo- 
tume  of  tatyis. 

lite  name  of  Choerilaa  ia  numtitmed  in  a  my 
coiioni  fiagmoit  of  the  eonde  poet  Alexia,  from  hia 
pUy  Zmw.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  I64,&|  Mdneke, 
Com.  Grate,  m.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  ia  iwatnitting 
Hercules,  pnts  into  his  hand  some  hooka,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  Baying, 
'Op^tit  IvtffTtr,  'HrloSof,  rporf^tla^ 
3teytAo<,*QCTpo«,  'E«lx^<i  «mf<Wi«ra 

Hen  we  have  a  poet  fox  each  tort  of  poetry: 
Orphnia  for  the  eoily  myitic  hymns,  Heaiod  for 
the  didactic  and  mom  epoi,  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos,  Epichannut  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  rpa- 
•n^la,  XMpUtof  7  The  utoal  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tn^edy  and  the  Satyiic 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nake,  p.  5.) 
Posaibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epc  poet,  Choerilus  of  Somos,  and  there  mtj  be 
snoe  hit  at  hit  difw^arfa  (tee  below)  ia  ^  dituce 
of  Hetcules,  who  selects  a  woric  on  i^aprvvla. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  so  rem- 
nant except  the  sUtement  by  Paumniaa  (i  14.  {  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  oi^ea 

The  lAtin  paamariana  nentioa  a  metre  whidi 
tb^  call  CSkotrtKm.   It  waa 
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Id  flwtt  »  daetfHB  Itezaawter  stript  of  ha  fimd 
KtBy"'  It  must  not  be  lappowd  OaX  tbii  metre 
WM  ioTented  by  Choerilut,  for  tbe  Oreek  metrical 
writen  never  mentioB  it  by  that  name.  Periiap* 
it  got  its  name  from  the  &ct  of  the  aboTe-mentioaed 
line,  in  piaisa  of  Cboerilaa,  being  the  most  anuent 
waa  extut  in  thii  nwtn.  (See  Nake,-pjk  207) 
S6S ;  Qtaitbri'%  editioa  of  HophMiUon,  notea, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilm,  a  alare  of  tbe  CMnic  poet  Ectban- 
Tinn,  whom  h»  waa  nid  to  asnit  in  the  compoai- 
tion  of  hia  play^  {Htajtb.  ».v.  tJciaxotptKtv^ 
and  XMfiiXon  'Ex^currlSot.)    Thia  expbuna  the 

«£  Endocia  (p.  137  )i  that  the  epic  poet  Cboe- 
riloa  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hat,  OA.  Com. 
Onee.  pp.  37,  38 ;  Oaiafbrd,  ad  Hepk.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilns  of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wan  of  the  Oreeka  with  Xences  and 
DaraiDa.  SnidM  (■.  tr.)  saya,  that  he  waa  a  con- 
tmpnaiT  of  IHnyaais  kdA  a  yonng  man  (M«rt<rKej') 
at  the  time  of  die  Persian  war,  in  Uie  7fitll  Olym- 
piad.  But  thii  ia  next  to  impossible,  for  Platardi 
(lAfi.  18)  tells  US  that,  whni  Lysander  waa  at 
Samoa  (b.c.  404),  Choerilus  was  redding  there, 
and  waa  highly  honoored  by  Lysaada*,  who  hoped 
that  tlM  pMt  wmM  celabnte  bia  oq^oita.  This 
WM  75  yean  kter  than  the  75th  Olympiid  :  and 
theielbre,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilns,  it  mnat  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (&  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Snidaa,  which  implies  that  Choerilns  was  yonnger 
than  Herodotus  (oAtuwt  oMv  koH  muSiica  ftyo- 
viiMt  fww).  We  hBTs  here  periiapa  the  expla- 
nation  of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
neiion  of  both  Panyesis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero 
dotns,  and  from  the  &ct  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  hare  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
zQua  that  which  can  my  well  be  true  of  Paayasis. 
Perhqia  Choerilns  was  eren  yoonger.  Nake 
[Jaeas  his  birth  abont  b.  c.  470.  SnidM  also  aaya, 
that  Choerilns  was  a  slave  at  Samoa,  and  wm  cUa- 
tingnished  for  his  be&nty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  &om  whom  he  acquired  a 
tMte  for  lilantura ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tiia  to  poetry :  aftuwuda  ho  went  to  tbe  court  of 
Aichelans,  king  of  MacedimiR,  where  ho  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelans. 
Athenaens  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  frtnn  Archehuia  four  minae  Orday,  and 
tqjient  it  oU  upon  good  living  (dtfw^arlai').  There 
■re  other  atBtementa  of  Soi^  wldeh  evidently 
refiw  to  the  kter  poet,  who  ww  contemprnwy  wiUt 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doobt 
whether  the  accoanta  which  mode  him  a  native 
either  of  lasos  or  of  Holicamassus  belong  to  thia 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samoa.  (Cinn- 
pwa  Stei^.  Byi.  a;  9.  'loowtfr ;  He^h.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  mean.;  PhoL  Lou  $.9.  Sofuoicd*'  rpamr.) 

Uis  peat  work  was  on  the  Peraiaa  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  imown ;  it  may  have  been 
Hffxriird.  It  ia  remarkable  u  the  eariiest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  evmta  which  were 
neariy  contemponry  with  the  poet^  life.  Of  ita 
ehanicter  we  mqr  mrm  some  conjecture  from  the 
Gonnenon  between  tbe  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  {Rh^  iiL  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephoms 
from  the  deacription  of  Oaieins^  bridge  of  boats, 
in  whieh  ^  S^thiaoa  are  mentioned  (Stalk  tU. 


p.  303) ;  by  Josephns  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  Uie  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (o.  ApioH.  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
veicaBip,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthur;  compare  Eu- 
aeb.  Praep.  Eoang,  iz.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  wpean  to  have  Iwen  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  higk  estimation  in  which 
Chorus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Said.  *.  v.),  from  which,  however, 
be  was  again  expelled  by  the  Akzaodrian  gram- 
Diarians,  and  Antimnduia  wm  snbatitnted  in  bia 
I^ace,  on  account  of  a  stMement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Henwleidea  Ponticoa,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilna. 
(Prodna,  Gomm,  m  PltO.  Tim,  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  iL  p.  3, 
eda.  ^miekaiid  Jae.,  with  Jaeobs's  note,  .^mmoilti. 
ill.ppL7-8.)  Thegnatinfciioii^ttfCluMilusto 
Honor  in  hia  nmOeo  is  notieed  by  Ariatotle.  (7b- 
pie.  TiiL  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilna,  probably  of  loaoa,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  trun  at  Alexandtt  the  Great 
(Cortina,  viiL  5.  $  8.)  Honaa  says  of  kin  (.EJp. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

"  CIntu  Alenndro      Uap^  fiat  lUo 
Choerilns,  incoltia  qui  vembus  et  male  natia 
Rettnlit  aeoeptos,  regale  nomiama,  Philippoe;*' 
and  (Art.  Poet  357, 358), 

"  Sic  mihi,  qui  maltnm  ceuat,  fit  Choerilus  ille. 
Quern  bis  terqne  bonum  cum  risa  miror." 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  womast 
refer  to  thia  Choeiilas  the  statement  of  Soidu  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samoa,  that  he  received  m 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  ymi  Choerilns  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  oonoeol  hu  contempt  for  hia 
poetry,  at  leut  if  we  mn  bdieve  Acron,  who 
remanca  on  the  aeoond  of  the  above  paasages,  that 
Alexander  need  to  teQ  Choerihts  that  "  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homor  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.**  The  mme  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilna bafgained  with  Alexander  for  a  {nece  of  gold 
for  evny  good  verse,  and  i  blow  for  every  bod 
one  i  ukI  the  bod  vnaea  were  so  numerona,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appeara  to  bft 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  aaugna  to  Chocriloa  of  Samoa  a  poem 
entitled  Atwuwdt,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamias  war, 
B.  c.  323  i  and,  ^  ao,  it  nnut  have  been  the  com- 
poution  of  thia  later  ChoerOna.  To  kim  also 
NXke  uagiiB  the  epitm^  on  Sordaoi^ahia,  which 
ia  preaerved  by  Strabo  (xir.  p.  672),  by  Athenaens 
(viii  p.  336,  who  says,  that  it  was  tmnaUted 
by  Choerilns  from  the  Chaldee,  xlL  p.  529,  f.; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23 ;  Txetx.  CiS.  iiL  453),  and 
in  ue  Greek  Andiology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Anmadv. 
vol  i.  pt.  I,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.I 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GECHGIUS  (r«^iof 
XoipoCoo'K^t),  a  Greek  gnunmarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  tbe  sixth  century  of  tiie 
Chnstian  mtm.  He  is  the  author  <tf  Tazums  gram- 
matial  and  riwtorical  vrwlu,  of  wbich  only  on« 
has  been  printed,  namely  **de  Figuris  poeticis, 
omtoriis,  et  theologicis"  (npl  Tp6wav  ^t*  nord 
TotqrW''  "ol  d<o\o7iK4>'  XP$''*')i  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  Uie  dissertaUon 
of  Proelos  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
nlh^  Piun%  1615,  ISmo.   Hia  othar  woAa,  the 
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SISS.  of  vUch  m  Matteted  in  tlie  [mncipil  libmp 
riM  at  this  Goontrj  (BodleiAn)  and  the  contment, 
treat  on  nrioui  grammatieal  matten ;  hia  treatiae 
on  the  Oieelc  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  libcarf,  teems  to  deserre  particular  atten- 
tiaa.  Sevend  treatiae*  on  theological  mattera, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  an  likewite  attribnted  to 
kim.  But  M  ChoeroboKua  is  genenllj  quoted  by 
the  eoriier  writen  ai  Oeorgius  Orammaticni,  la 
GeMjpna  Diaconus — he  waa  a  priest — he  might 
wmetinea  hare  been  con  founded  with  some  other 
gmnmariait  or  theolagiaa  of  that  niua.  (Fabric 
BM.  Oraec  vi.  pp.  SS8— 841 ;  Leo  Allatius,  Xk 
OMrffiSs,  pp.  318—821.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOM  ATIA'N  US,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Oraeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  UTcd  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  oentnry.  He  was 
ehartiqibylwr  and  aflerwarda  anhbidii^  of  Bnl- 
garia,  and  wrote  QuattOcmet  relating  to  ecdesiaa- 
tical  kw,  now  in  munacript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
bach,  de  BatiL  OHff.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  dted 
by  Cujaa.  (Obaerr.  r,  c.  4.)  Fiehenia,  in  the 
Chronolt^  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Jus  Oraeco- 
Romanutn  of  Leandavins,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  Um  among  the  cmnmentatatB  upon  the 
Builia,  but  that  be  waa  so  is  denied  BScking. 
(/nrfiMiaiWM,  L  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  ahonld  be 
added,  that  Btfdiing  {L  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  nuuiner  roFiues  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Bribnnius],  though  they  ore  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost 
Graeco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  O.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Cbnodohauus.] 

CHONIATES.  [NicBTAB.] 

CHORI'CIUS  (XofKKtar),  a  riietorician  and  so- 
phist of  Oasa,  the  pupil  of  Procopias  of  Qan,  and 
ofterwicds  of  anauer  Hpbist  ci  the  some  place, 
floarished  in  the  reign  «  JnitiniaB,  about  a.  o. 
£20.  His  oradons  formed,  in  the  time  <tf  Phodns, 
a  coUeetion  imder  the  title  irf  fu\im  ml  nwnl{<ii 
A^Twf  iii^Dftou  They  were  on  very  varion*  snb- 
jecti,  but  chiefly  panegyricaL  Photius  makes  par- 
tieulu:  mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rfaeto- 
ridanli  teacfaor.  160;  Fidiric.  ^U.  Graecix. 
p.760,z.p.719,ad.Hariea.)  T«renty-one  of  Cho- 
riciusV  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  hsTo 
been  ^inted  by  Fabridns  with  a  lAtin  Teuton  by 
J.  a  Wolf  (BibL  GroM.  riu.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  ViUoiK>n.  (^mc.  il  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROE3,kingof  Parthio.  [ Aosacxs  xxv.] 

CHOSROES,  Ung  tA  Persia.  [Sassanidis.] 

CHRESTU8  {X^i<mt\  ot  Byxantium,  a  dia- 
tingnifthed  idiolar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lircd  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  swnetimes  as 
monv  OS  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distixk. 
guished  men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumentes  HEppodromui,  PMliscus,  Nicomedea, 
Aristaenetus,  and  Collaeschnis.  Chrestua  was 
given  to  wine.    (Philastr.  Vit.  SofA,  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODCRUS  (XfHvrtlSwpot),  a  Greek 
poet  of  CoBtiu  in  ^ypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscos, 
and  flonriued  in  the  reign  of  Anaatasins  I.,  a,  d. 
491—618.  He  ii  dasaad  fay  Suidaa  as  an  epic 
poet  {4nm4s).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  Tenet,  in  whkh  he  describes  the 
statoes  in  the  public  gymnonom  of  Zeoxippns. 
This  gymnasium  was  bmlt  by  Septimius  Severus 
at  Byiantimn,  and  was  bomt  down  A.  d.  532. 
Th»  foem  tl  Chriatodona  ia  entitled  "tx^fara 


Twr  tyaXtumm  rAt  ds  t4  SwiAnor  TW/tMtnsr  to 

iwuuAoviUivr  Tov  Z«v((ne«.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Atiiiq,  Cbutoaftnep,  of  Anselmue  Bandnri, 
Par.  1711,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Gredc  Antho- 
logy. (Bmncki./lna'.iL  p,4fi6;  Jacobs,iiLp.l61.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'Invputi,  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
on  the  taking  of  laauria  by  Anastasino.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epjgnms  remain. 
(AnthoLOraec.  I.c)  4.  Four  books  of  Lettm.  5. 
ndr^ia,  epic  poems  on  theiiistory  and  antiquiriea  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantin«q4e, 
Thesaaloniea,  Nacle  near  HdiapoliB,MilBtaia,Ttal- 
les,  Aphrodisias,  and  perii^  others.  Siddas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  1(firrucd  8i'  inr 
and  9aifiaTa  rwr  iyUtf  iiwfipttr  (where  Kfister 
proposes  to  read  fMpriptM)  KottftS  mI  AofuanS. 
(Suidaa,  *.  r.  XpurroS««pai  and  Z«^rrrot ;  ^docia, 
p.  4S6 ;  Fabridns,  Bi6l,  Gnue.  iv.  -p.  468 ;  Jacola. 
AiOk,  Oraec  xiiL  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTOTHORUS  (X/H«rro*V>.  p«ri»reh 
of  Alsxandrja,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex-- 
hortation  to  asceticism  under  the  title  tI  ifiatowrat 
i  plot  oSro*  Koi  tit  voMr  riXot  KKnarpi^m. 
There  are  dtations  from  this  work  in  Allatina,  ad 
Bmdatk.  At^odh  p.  254,  and  Cotaknna,  JUmmm. 
MSla.  m  BM.  Oamar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
Tt  was  {vinted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  MoreUus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilns  of  Alexandria:  9taffAaw 
'KK^ta^Ua  Xiyot,  rfn  ^  ioifTtu  ^Lv^pwnSa 
(fUrieins,  BM.  Grate.  viL  p.  109.)  There  is 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophilns 
IconomacbuB,  by  Christophonu  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jenualem,  and  1 455  oth«r 
bishops  and  dergyt  on  images,  entitled  'EmoroAif 
wpii  riw  BonXso  e*rff«Aar  wtfl  rAr  iytm' 
vwwrmr  tlicAvMr,  which  is  mentiraied  by  Constai^ 
tinn*  PorfJiyrogenituB  in  his  tfamdio  de  Imag. 
Eden.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS>  NamMo 
de  Imoff.  B.  Viry.  ap.  Lambec.  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Barocdaniis,  148. 
It  was  puUished,  in  Gie^  and  I^tin,  first  1^ 
Combc&ins  in  his  Afm^pal.  Antai.  OnuML  Par. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145,  and  afterwatda  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Damascenus, 
Per.  1712,  i.  p.  629.  (Neaael,  QOaL  BOL  Vim- 
dobm^  pt  V.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  Hid.  LilL  sub  anno  ; 
F^bricins,  BM.  Oraeo.  vUi.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  zi. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTOTHORUS  the  Cakur,  sob  of  Cod- 
tlantine  V.  Copronymoa.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image- worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  d,  775,  in  the  IitgieriaL 
DeertL  de  CnU.  Imag.  of  Qoldostns,  Franc  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  n.  75.  (Fidkrie.  BUL  Oraec.  xii.  pi 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  ofChristo- 
phonis,  see  ITIcbphorus.  (P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRI'CIUS,  a  nativa 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  Afenologmm,  or  history  of  the 
sunta,  arranged  acceding  to  the  tainta*  days  in 
each  month.  The  MA,  was  Ibmetly  in  tiio  Pala- 
tine Ubiary,  but  is' now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  389, 
No.  7.  There  ore  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  w  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paria.  It  ia 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Qlomarium  of  Meoniaa. 
(Cave,  J/id.  Litt.  voL  ii.  Diss,  pp^  5,  6 ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Graee.  xi.  p,  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHBOMA^lUS,  a  Utk  wiitar  nd  of 
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Aqnilua,  flooriahed  at  the  cIom  of  the  fiinhli  cen- 
tury and  the  commeDcement  of  the  fifth.  The 
drcamitaDce  of  hii  baptizing  Rufious,  about  A.  D. 
870}  ahewB,  that  he  properly  belong!  to  the  fot- 
nter.  The  year  and  place  of  hia  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  ii  laf^wied,  that  he  ivaa  a  Roman ; 
but  nothug  oertain  can  he  aKertuoed  w^weting 
hia  natiTB  place.  Thon^  he  omdeiuned  the  writ- 
ingB  of  Origen,  his  &ienaihip  for  Rofinus  Gontinned 
unabated.  RufinuB  ako  dedicated  to  him  Bome  of 
his  vorka,  Mpeoaliy  hit  Latin  tranalation  of  Eiue- 
biiu*i  ecdeuutical  biitory.  That  Jerome  had  a 
peat  esteom  for  him  may  be  infemd  from  the  bet 
that  he  inimbed  to  him  his  conuoentaries  on  the 
propiiet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
tuged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
bther,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Bofinns,  and  thna  to  put  an  end  to  the  qnarru 
labeisting  between  those  who  had  fbimeriy  been 
fiiends.  Kb  was  a  itrenuons  defender  of  Chiysos- 
tom's  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Utter.  (Chtyioitom,  155, 
vol.  iiL  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Cbnaiiatius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  s^les 
nin,  moat  learned  and  holy ;  but  ha  iMmi  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  detomination  rather 
than  of  gnat  abilities.  When  Anastauus,  the 
Roman  pontifl^  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
nns,  and  signified  his  decision  to  Cbromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aqnileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rofinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  bis  works  there  are  extant  Homiliea  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  temainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iiL  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  beat  edition  of  these  pieces  is  tliat  in  the 
BOHolieect  PtOnm^  vol  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  pnblidied  at  Basel,  1 528 ;  at 
Lottvain,  1646 ;  and  at  Batd,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honoriss  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  conoeniii^  the  natiri^  of  the  blened 
liarj  addressed  to  Jaoaa  under  the  namea  of 
ChnHuadus  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  lather.  Both 
are  qinrious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matius  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminons 
works  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Ilutoria  LUeraria ; 
L9  Long,  3ae.  p.  675 ;  Lardner^  ffbnb,  voL 
iv.,  Lond.  1827,  8vo.)  [&D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  {Xpixrirraj),  aPernanpeer 
(i/iiritMs),  is  taii  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  {Q/np.  iL  3.  $  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sent^ throughout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  &voar  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  prov«l 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  fay  hit  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  seal  with  whidi  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tiin  of  pnmnon  aAer  the  conipiest  of  B^lon,  his 
■trrieea  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xeno^on 
(ctoap.  Herod,  i  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  C^rop.  iL  2.  $  17,  ^c,  3.  5 
—7,  4.  $  22,  &C.,  iii.  1.  §$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  Ac, 
IT.  1.  $$  3,  4,  3.  $$  15—23,  v.  3L  $  6,  vi  2. 
2U  22,  vii.  1.  «  3,  5.  H  £5,  56,  viii.  1.  $  1<  ^ 
4.  f  8.4^6.(7.)  tK.B.] 
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CHRTSAOR  (Xf>tNnf«p).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  oS  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  fother  of  the 
three-beaded  Oeryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Timg.  280,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  Piu£  and  151.) 

3.  The  ^  with  t^  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  II.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod.  viiL  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  m  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreua 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  vrith  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assemUy  of  the  Cariani.  (Strab.  xiv^ 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Patuu  r.  21.  g  5  j  Stcph.  Byx.  t.  v. 
Xfnxnaopfs.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (X^Hwiftr).  [AarmoHa.]  As- 
other  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodonis  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMUS,(Xptof)fi<u)*  «  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
kiiring  works : — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  60  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  tha  Pekiponnesns.  4.  A  treatise  im 
rivers.  (Pint  De  Fimv.  1, 18,  20,  ParaO.  Mim. 
10 ;  Stob.  FhrU.  xxxiz.  SI,  C  11  \  Phot.  BibL 
167.)  The  period  at  iriuoh  ha  flourished  is  not 
known.  [K  £.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xfrfffffviot),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  a. 
as  he  was  taut  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleidea  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  IM  Df^.  Pult.  iv.  10,  voL  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heradeides.  (StnUi.  xiv.  1,  p.  1 82, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  dttfinitioa  of  the  polsa  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (I.  c  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  fbimnlae  {JM  Ompot.  Medieam,  tee. 
Loc.  ix.  2,  v(d.  xiiL  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (I'grrhon, 
Hypatyp.  i.  14,  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Aneod.  Graee>  ToL  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  'Rpofftpitot 
we  should  read  Xpuatpftos.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxiL  32.)          [W.  A.  O.] 

CHRYSES  {Xf^mpY  1.  A  sai  <tf  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apdlo  at  Cniyse.  He  was  the  fiuber 
of  Astynome  (Chrysels),  and  when  he  came  to  tha 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  woidik  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  ApoUo  for  vengeance,  and  tho  god  sent  a  pb^**^ 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Gale  has  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  fiither.  (Hom. 
L  10,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Ap<^o  by  Astynome. 
,  When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fii- 

ther,  she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
hoy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and 
called  him  Chryses  Subsequentiy,  when  Orestes 
and  l^iigeneia  fled  to  Chiyaes  on  their  escape  from 
Tanris,  and  the  latter  recognised  in  the  fwUvaa 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  asusted  them  in  kilUng 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fat.  120,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nyn^h  Pareia,  H» 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  cS 
Heradca,  they  wm  all  put  to  death  by  the  Uttn. 
(ApoDod.  iL  A.  g  9^  in.  1.  g  2.) 
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4.  A  ton  of  Potridwi  and  ChryMgoieia,  and 
fiUh»  of  MinysL  (Pana.  tz.  36.  §  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CHRYSB3  {Xpiims),  of  AlexaDdiia,  a  ikiUal 
mechanician,  floariahed  alxrat  Uh  middle  of  th« 
sixth  ccntarf  after  Christ  (Pneopb  d«  Aadif,  Jia- 
tim.  iii.  3.)  [P.  &] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xfrfmmf),  a  son  of  Pelopi 
1>7  the  nTinph  Axtocha  or  by  Danais  (Plat  Pa- 
rvlL  HuL  Or.  et  Rom.  33),  and  aocordinglf  a  atep- 
brotherof  AlcathoQS,  Atreiu,andThye>tei.  While 
•till  a  boy,  he  wu  carried  off  by  lung  Luni  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  diiTing  a  chariot. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
canied  off  by  Thesens  dnring  the  contests  cele- 
brsted  by  Pdops  (Hygin.  Fd.  271) ;  but  Pelops 
recorered  him  by  force  of  arma  His  step-mother 
HippodamMa  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
AtreoB  and  Thyesles  to  kill  him ;  whereas,  ac- 
endi&ff  to  anrther  tradhioii,  GujiAppiu  ms 
killedVhk&tbar  Pelops  himsd£  (Patis.  ti.  20. 
S  4 ;  Hygin.  FiOk  85 ;  SchoL  ad  Thscyd.  i  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippos  is  mmtioned  by 
ApoIIodoms  (il  1.  g  5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xf^vmtot).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  teamed  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
pntperiy  speaking,  on  llw  art  of  nakii^  bread  or 
Bwestmeats,  is  cdled  1^  Athenaeos  m^t  wt/ifM- 
ToA^yot,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Utter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  niedally  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'Apromruiis,  (Athan.  iii.  p. 
113,  xiT.  ppl  647,  &,  648,  a.  o.) 

2.  The  authn  of  a  woik  entitled  IraAur^ 
(Plut  PamU.  Mm.  c.  2a) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  b.  c 
52;  bnt  as  he  young  Marcos  without  the 
knowledg*  of  Ida  Mtnu,  Cieeio  determined  to 
dedare  ws  nanamudon  Toid.  As,  howenr,  we 
find  Chrysippns  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  ^ain 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect  (Cic.  ad  <i.  Fr.  iiL  4,  5,  od  Att.  vii. 
2,5,11-) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
tba  BKhiteet  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  aRhitect 
(etc.  ad  Fam.  tu.  14,  mt  AU.  »iL  29,  xir.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  {Xp6<rtww$\  a  Stoic  pbHoso- 
pher,  son  of  Apdlonius  of  Tanoa,  bat  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilioa.  When  yomig,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unluiown  to  ns,  and 
wmt  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disdple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
BohooL  Some  say  that  he  era  beard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
nble  but  not  profasble  stotMuent,  as  Z«ao  died  B.a 
264,  and.  Ch^ippus  was  bom  b.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  ^peu  to  have  emtewed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  oonsiderable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  stadied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
•onie  time  openly  disiented  from  Cleuthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Acadmue  seeptidisai,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strennons  supporters  ot  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  estabUshed  on 
eertain  foondatiimi.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
irf  the  Stoie  sehod,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
hnsad  iti  doctrines  on  a  [dausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  **  if  Chrysippos  hod  not 
edited,  the  Pordi  could  not  have  been"  (Dio^. 
Laert  til  183),  and  aoHuig  the  later  Stake  his 
(pinions  hod  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  deantheo,  and  he  was  connderad  an  aathori^ 
&MI  wUA  thm  was  no  ofpeiL   Ha  died  a.  c 


207,  iged  73  (Laert  /.&),  though  Vdeiwa  Ibzi- 
mus  (riii.  7-  9  10)  tays,  that  he  lired  tSl  put  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  ttaditian  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  be  died  bma  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  nguA  to  the  worth  of  Chryi^pas  aa  a 
^ulosophw,  it  is  the  opimon  of  Bitter  that,  in  s^ta 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  difiercd  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic  Acad.  iL  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  sncceasfnl  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  s^ten,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  sopport 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  be  i^pears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  leam  the 
principles  o(  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Beoides  his  strnggtea 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangnous  inflaenee  6f  the  Epicurean  system ;  and 
in  order  to  coonterfoahuice  the  sednctiTe  inflnence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularise  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  cmnistait  with  bis  etotament,  that 
physics(andH  which  be  indnded  the  whde  snenoe 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
God)  was  the  highest  luanch  of  philoso)Ay.  This 
is  one  of  the  conttodietions  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  waA  Dt  Sloieormm 
Repugnanim  is  written  chiefly  agwnst  his  incon- 
nstendes,  some  of  which  are  impwtant,  some 
merely  verbaL  The  third  of  the  sncinit  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippos of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  ivpeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  be  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  It  rather  the  orgmnom  of  philosiK 
phy  than  a  part  of  philosophy  itsell  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
vis.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — couidering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  « lifis 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Pint     Slok.  Rep.  iL) 

Chrysippos  is  pronnonced  by  Cicero  (d»  AU. 
Deor.  iii.  10)  "  homo  sine  dubio  vetsutus,  et  calli- 
dus,"  and  the  same  chsiacter  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attriboted  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  grent,  that  be  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  Uian  500  lines 
fr-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  worka. 
These  however  saem  to  have  amsisted  very  largely 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  heen  nndistinguiaJted 
for  elegance  of  st^le.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fii^mmts  are  much  more  nameroM 
than  those  of  his  two  piedeceseor^  HU  enidition 
was  profound,  he  is  coiled  by  Cicero  (Due.  i.  45) 
"in  omni  historia  enriosns,*'  and  he  ^tpears  to  have 
overiooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematica 
and  natural  philosophy,  whicli  were  n^lected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  lime  of  Posidonins.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  Uhwiee  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  d«iTed  Cram  the  BfogaiiaaB  (Pint 
SUM.  Htp.  X.) :  in  the  whole  of  this  bmndi  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successfiil,  and  has  left  nn- 
merons  treatises  on  the  subject,  •.g.  rcpl  vwr  *<rre 
wrtM^,  wmpi  X^ittf,  K.  T.  A.  (Diog.  I^ert  viL 
192, 193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
aiguaent  called  Soritm.  {Oujftipfi  ocsnnti^  Pera. 
AifLTi.80.)   la  pmoB  he  WM  aa  sGgh^  tbst  Ua 
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ctatoe  in  the  Cenanacos  mw  hidden  bj  «  neiofa- 
booring  figure  of  a  horu ;  vbenoe  Cmeaitt,  wno, 
■a  head  of  tho  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gare  him  the  Hnltfiquet  of  KpAjitwwos. 

(OrelU,  Ouom.  TuO.  ii.  p.  144;  lUtter,  Get- 
dtic/Ua  der  PkU.  zi.  5,  1 ;  Brucker,  Hat.  Grit.  PkO. 
n.  U.  9,  2 ;  Bagoet,  tia  Chrymppi  vita,  dodrima  et 
T^iiptai  Commait.  hona.  1832 ;  Pctoaeii,  J*kth- 

Sitae  C^ryiippeae  FmrndamariOy  AUoB.  1827.) 
e  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sbnca  ia 
giren  under  ZiNO.  [O.  £.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^nnras),  the  name  of 
■even]  pfayriciaiu,  who  have  been  frequenUjr  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  ia  Bometimei  diffi- 
cult to  diatingitiih  with  oertuntj. 

1.  Of  CnidoB,  baa  lometinies  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philoaopber  of  the  nme 
namet  who,  howeTer,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  waa  the  ion  of  Erinena  (Diog.  Laert  viiL  89), 
and  mnat  h«Te  lired  in  the  fbnrtb  century  &  c,  aa 
be  waa  a  con  temporary  of  Piuagorat  (Cela.  De 
Mid.  Praef.  lib.  i  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xzri  6),  a 
pnpil  of  Endoxu)  of  Cnidoa  and  Philiition  {Diog. 
Laisrt  I.  c),  father  of  Chrysippui  the  phymdan  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  US%  and  tator  to  Ersr 
aiatratni  (id.  Le.;  Plin.  H.N.  xnx.  3;  Oalen, 
De  Ven.  Sect  adv.  Mraaklr.  e.  7,  ToL  zi.  p.  IJl), 

-  Ariitogene*  (id.  De  Vat.  teet.  wh,  Eramdr.  Bom. 
Dag,  c.  2,  et  i>e  Cur.  Rat.  per  Tm.  Sect.  c.  2, 
•nL  zi.  pp.  197,  2fi2),  Medina  (id.  Md.\  and  Me- 
trodonu.  (Sezt  Empir.  conL  MaiMem,  i.  12,  p. 
S71,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  hia  tutor 
EndoxuR  into  E^t  (Diog;  LaSrt,  viii.  87)i  but 
nothing  non  k  anown  <tf  the  emta  oC  hia  life. 
He  wrote  ■ereial  worica,  which  an  not  now  ei- 
tant,  and  Qalen  uya  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Enuistr. 
Hom.  Deg.  c.  5,  <roL  zi.  p.  221),  that  eren  in  hia 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  loaL  Several 
of  hia  medical  opiniona  are,  however,  preaerved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  ia  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  {De  Yen.  Sad.  adv.  Br^idr.^  S^c,  voL 
zL  pp.  149,  ftc,  171,  &C.,  197, 221,  &e.) 

2.  The  aon  of  the  preceding,  waa  a  phyaiciaa  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  Idng  of  Eg^  B.  c.  3-23—283, 
and  waa  fitlBelr  acciued,  aoonigad,  and  put  to 
death,  bnt  on  what  charge  ia  not  mentinnwd.  (IKqg. 
LacirL  vii.  186.) 

3.  ApnmlofEianatntna(Diog.L8Al.vilI86), 
who  nuut  have  lived  therefore  iA  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  peraona  think  he  waa  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Bratuea,  **  On  the  Cabbage," 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  zx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valvianna  [De  Med.  ir.  26),  bnt  tliia  ia  qnita 
nneertuD. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agiicnltuie,  Vettpyutd,  mentioo- 
ed  by  Diogenea  Lairtina  (vii.  186),  ud  dialtn- 
gniahed  by  him  &om  the  pupil  of  Enidstratua. 

5.  A  fUlawer  of  Aaclepiadea,  who  mnat  there- 
fore (if  Aaclepiadea  of  Bitfaynia  be  the  peraon 
meant)  have  hved  in  the  firat  century  &  a  One 
oF  hu  worica  ia  qvoted  by  Caelioa  Aoidiaoaa  {D» 
Morh,  CSbvn.  iv.  6,  p.  537),  and  a  phyaieian  of  the 
aame  name  ia  mentioned  by  bim  in  aeveial  other 
paaai^  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
aame  peraon  be  meant  in  each  pouage  ia  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhapa  hare 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeua  (who  waa  aUo  bom 
in  Cilicia),  aa  Galen  calla  him  the  great-grandbtber 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pueumatici.  {De  iSff.  PtUi.  ii. 
10,  voL  viii.  p.  fiSl.)  He  lived  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Chriatian  aen.  [W.  A.  Q.] 


CHRYSIPPUS  (XpiNrfmi),  a  native  of  Qn- 
padocia,  vraa  a  cdebrated  eedeaiutical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ^  the 
Chriatian  aer^  Chryaippua  had  two  broth  en, 
Coamaa  and  Gabriel,  alJ  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intruated 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Eatbymiua  at  Jemaalem. 
There  Chryaippua  took  nden,  and  became  Oecono- 
uoa  in  the  **  Monaaterium  Lanne,"  piaefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Reanrrection,  and  cuatoa  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Crosa,  an  office  which  he  hdd 
during  ten  yeara.  He  wrote  many  worka  on  ecde- 
■iaatioJ  mattera,  and  his  atyle  ia  at  once  elegant 
and  condae ;  but  hia  productiona  are  loat  ezcept  a 
treatiae  entitled  '*HomiIia  de  Sancta  Odpaia," 
which  ia  contained  with  a  I^tin  tranalation  in  the 
aecond  volume  of  "Auctnariua  Duceanua,"  and 
aome  fragments  of  a  amall  work  entitied  **  Enco- 
mium Tbeodori  Martyria,"  whidi  am  extant  in 
Enitsthiu*  Conatantinopc^tanuB  "  Idber  de  Stata 
Vitaa  Fimctomm."  (Cave,  Hid.  LUtr.  toI.  i.  p. 
3fi7.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYS0BERQE3,  LUCAS  (Aotwoi  Xpiwo- 
<Vr^f)i  B°  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  eccleeiaatical  and  religious  aubjecta,  waa 
choeea  patriardi  of  Conatantinople  in  a.  d.  1 155, 
praidad  at  the  ^nod  of  Conatantinople  in  1 1 68, 
and  died  in  1167.  Hit  wtnfca  are  mostly  loat,  and 
only  aoDM  fragments  an  {Hinted.  Thirteen  **  De- 
ere ta  Synodiua"  an  contained  in  Leonclaviust 
**  Jna  Oneco-Romasum."  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  aa,  for  instance.  No.  2.  "  De  Clericis  qui 
ae  immiacent  aaeculariboa  Negotiia No.  4.  "  De 
indecoria  et  acenieii  Ritflma  aanctonm  notariornm 
Feato  abngandia;"  No.  13.  **  Ne  Cferid  tur^- 
lucre  fiant,  ant  medio,"  &c.  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fiuting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chryaobergea,  and  it  ia  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  festing  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  vras  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Conatantinople. 

One  Mazimns  Chrysobeiges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  "  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritua 
Saneti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  ia 
printed  with  a  Latin  tmnalation  in  the  aecond 
vd.  of  Leo  AUatius, "  GraeciaOrthodoxa."  (Cave, 
Hid.  Uter.  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1 155 ;  Fabric  BUL 
Cfraec  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)        [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Ma- 
K^fHoi  XpvffOK^^oAor),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  leimte.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investi^tacni :  Cava  nya 
that  it  u  not  comctly  known ;  Ondin  thinki  that 
be  lived  about  A.  D.  1290 ;  but  Fabridna  ia  of  oj»- 
nion  that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  feet,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Bariaam  and  Gr^rina  Adndynua  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Ctmatantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  gnat  number  of  preiatpa,  among  whrai  thoa 
waa  Macarina,  archbiant^  of  Phibdelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chryaooephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  vras  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  ChrytocephaJiu  because,  hav- 
ing made  numeroua  extracts  from  the  worka  of  the 
&tiiera,  be  armnged  them  under  distent  heads, 
which  he  called  xyv^a  xe^itAani,  or  "Golden 
Heads."  Chiyaocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensiva 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  Tery  nnmenus, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  hu  day ;  bat  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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uniD  importaim,  tba  **Ontio  in  Eoltntionem 
SancUe  Ciucis,"  hu  been  publuhed,  with  a  I^tin 
tnuilntion,  by  Oretaenu,  in  hia  grant  work  "  De 
Cruce."  The  moit  impwtant  work  of  Chiywco- 
phalns  ia  hia  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
Tolomeii,  each  of  which  waa  divided  into  twenty 
booka.  Only  the  tint  Tolome,  containing  twenty 
books,  ii  extant  in  the  Bodleian,  (Cod.  Baronianiu; 
itiaentitled  '£{1(7^11  *It     Kcen  Hdrftuov  iyiof 

Tov  XpvtroKt^dXov,  ftc)  Pabridoi  gires  the  pro- 
oeminm  to  it,  with  a  Latin  trantlation.  The  moit 
important  among  hia  other  woika  are  **  Orationei 
XiV.  in  Fecta  Eccledae,"  "  Ezpoutio  in  Canones 
Apostolonun  et  Condlionun,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  iiland  of  Chios,  **  Magnom  Alpbabetiuu,'*  a 
C<»nmttntary  on  Lncaa,  lo  called  beanse  it  ia  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapten  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  SArfy*XiJtMf  tidvouw 
^ilfidnti>  TtfttumUfaXot  ovrrltfifiru'  it-O^iS*  Tov-iivdf 
MoK^pior  ftAoScXfWar,  6  oucjrqt  Tijs  fiampUa 
TpidSos.  Fabriciua  gires  the  prooeminm,  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  "  Patriarchae."  The  MS. 
works  of  Chiysocephalua  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Grotaenu,  and  ami  mon  so  to  Leo  Allatiiia,  who 
often  refen  to  tbem,  and  gires  soma  fragmenta  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  "  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversua  Creightoninm,"  "  Dia^ba  de 
Script.  Symeon.,"  '*De  Paellis,"  &c  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Graec.  viiL  pp.  675—638 ;  Cave,  Hi$i.  LH. 
vol.  il  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xpwn(x»»),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  nay  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsos.  {De  Compot. 
Mtdkam.  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  (rf  thirty-two  he  lo^  hia  ai^t,  npon  which  he 
went  to  a  cnapel  of  the  Blessed  Vii^  to  ofi^  np 
pmyers  for  hia  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sigli^  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescriptioQ  to  one  of  hu  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nieolatu  Myrepsna.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (r«i,rywi  6 
y.puaoK6KitTjt)f  was  a  leamed  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
wdAb  on  astronmny  and  mathematiea.  It  would 
■eem  that  Georgius  Chrysocoecea  ii  identical  with 
Chrysococcei  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gnia,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococoes  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparency  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
ciml  woriu  extant  in  MS.  are :  'E^tfyixru  *is  riv 
vmraiti'  rdf  TltatSv  in  Kc^oWoir  niw  rots 
'AffrpoivfUKoi*  tutypditfuuriy  mI  rtmypa^ucdts 
w^iv,  **  Expoutio  in  Conatmetimem  Persamm 
per  Caidta  47,  com  Astronomicis  Denpationibna, 
et  Qeographicis  TabuHs,"  in  the  BiU.  Ambronana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  ia  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Ubrary  at  Paris,  under  th«  title 


Tttipylov  ToS  XpuroK^Kinr  row  Utrpim  'AffVjpww- 
iukL  There  ia  another  Codex  in  the  same  lifacair, 
iotitled  rnyylau  btyoi  rai  Xponafaa*  wtfk  rfr 

Kol  ftK^np^  **  De  inveniendis  Syzygiia  Lnnae 
solaribns  per  singnlos  Anni  MenBeB,"  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  tlwi  Sti  «munc<va{'cu' 
'npotrxifaw,  ifro<  'AarpiKatow,  **  Qnomodo  oon- 
stniendnm  ut  Horoseopiom,  ant  Astrolabium."  A 
codax  in  the  Anbrodan  LibEaiytinscribed'EaSant 
tts  ri  InOtOK^  jCawrlpvjiw,  *  Editio  et  E^^odtio 
Syntagmatia  Can<»tam  Astronomicaram  Jndaico- 
rom,"  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chiyaococces,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  vrith  scholia  by  himseli^  in  the 
year  of  the  worid  6844  (a.  d.  1S3G),  as  it  is  said 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  fonneily  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelbei;^  whence  it  waa 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  back 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  <rf  the  Palatine  libniy 
by  order  of  pope  Piua  VII.  It  ia  doabtfol  h 
Oeorgios  Chrysococoes  b  tin  nme  Qiryncoeaea 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byxantine  em^re,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  Miliad 
I.  in  A.  D.  1369  ia  given  by  Fobricins.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysococoes,  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  hia 
Aitronomical  and  Geop^ihical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  varioos  mooem  woriu  oa  Aattwiomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec  xii.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xfrwr-fyows.)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (*vOut4  irroAif)  [4ayed  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
time,  whra  Alcibiades  mads  hia  tznimphal  entty 
into  the  Priiaeeus  on  hia  return  from  baniahmoit 
in  B.  c  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
&ther  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicns,  reported  by 
Athenaeus,it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brothtt 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chryaogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  UoKt- 
rcfd, which  some  attributed  to  EpidiannniL  (Athcn. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  c.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  &ther  of  the  poet  Samut,  was  an  hitH 
mate  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedwu  (b.c.  220—179.)  He  was  employed 
by  PhDip  both  in  war  and  In  peace,  and  posaeMed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  aeema  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polyhius  says  that  Philip  was  most  meRsfUl  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chryaogonus.  (Polyb. 
V.  9,  97,  viL  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  a  fa- 
Tonrita  freedmas  of  l^a,  [Kirchaaed,  at  SnUala 
•ale  of  the  goods  of  the  proaoibed,  the  property  of 
S.  RoBcius  Amerinns,  which  waa  worth  2S0 
talenta,  Ibr  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  aocnsed 
RoBcitts'a  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roaciiu 
Amerinns,  of  the  murder  of  his  bther.  (b.  C.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  hia  first  public  «ation  in  d^ 
fimce  of  Roacitu,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  ptctore  of  tha  profligate  diancter  of 
Chryaogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  thia  proceeding  Chiyaogonus  was,  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instnunent  of  SaOa^ 
(Pint  CEi%  S ;  Cic  pro  S.  Em.  Amer. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxrv.  18.  t.  58.)  [P.  S.1 

CHRYSOLOOIAS,  DEMETRIUS  (A^ 
Tp^o3  &  Xpvffif\4^piw),  a  native  of  Thesaalooka,  waa 
a  Qredt  priest  renotnwd  at  a  thedogian,  philoH- 
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jbttt  aitmumur,  wd  Btntwown.  Hii  anemiiinoii 
tnlento  pncnnd  Um  an  intndnctioii  to  John  Ctnte- 
enteoni,  fanneri;  ttmperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1555aiiKnik.  Cantacozenoi  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  II.  (1S91 — 1425),  bj  whom  he 
waa  employed  in  varioiu  impcotant  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  aeTenl  oocmoiu  as  ambassador  to 
fiweign  courts.  One  hundred  ktten  which  Chn- 
Kdons  wrote  to  that  empntv  are  extant  in  "MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  theae  letters,  Guysoloraa  wrote  lereial 
treatisps  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AiA\oyoi, 
such  as  "  Dialogus  sdveisns  Danetrinm  Cj-donium, 
pro  Nicoloo  Cabasih  de  Processione  Spiritua 
SaiKd;**  "Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  '^Enco- 
mium in  Demetiium  Martyiem  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latino*  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritUB  Saocti ;"  **  Epistola  ad  BBrUiunnm  de  Pro- 
cesnoue  Spirittu  Sanctis*'  extant  in  a  Latin  tiana- 
htion,  pnbablj'  made  by  the  same  Bariaam  with 
bis  own  lefbtatien,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrnm 
Coloniensii **  Homiliie  de  TmnsfigomUone 
Christi  "  De  Sepultura  **  De  Reiurrectione 
"  De  Annnnciatione,"  &c.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
femit  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
"  Dispatatio  coram  Mannele  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrinm  CfamdHam  et  Antoniom  Asculunm 
de  Christi  VertMt,  MeliDs  ei  (Judae)  esset  d  natus 
non  foisset,"  Ex  versione  Qeorgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1 618 ;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c. ; 
Care,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (Mwou^A  6 
X^iw^Xtfpat),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
liis  time,  contributed  to  the  reTiral  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayaitd  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
■mUtiouB  deugns  by  Timuft  and  bein^  taken 
prinner  hy  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event*  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1 389,  Manuel  Chry- 
•olorss  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Pahuologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  ha  remaitwd  several  yean, 
andeavonring  to  pennade  them  to  undertake  a 
cmsade  against  the  Tnrits.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  nnauccessfui,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Qieek  emperor,  nn  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
I^in  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
•evnal  of  the  most  leuned  Italians,  lie  accepted 
their  pfopoaition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Qieek  langn^  and  litenUni&  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  I^via,  and  Rome :  his  most  distinguished 
pnpils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Stroui,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  ontot  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aenee*  Sylrina  wroU  bia  epitaph, 
whidi  is  fllEven  in  the  works  dted  below. 

Manuel  Chiraolotu  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  couudenhle 
number  of  letten  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  difiercnt  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  worics  have  been 
frinted,  lii^  1.  **  Epiitolae  III  de  Compaiatiooe 


Vetnia  at  None  Roman,"  the  QnA  tot  with  ■ 
Latin  ntaaa  bjr  Petnta  I^mbedu*,  appended  to 
"  Codicas  de  Antiquitatibiu  C'onstantinop,"  Paria, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  i^diessed  to  the 
emperor  John  Pahwologna;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysolomi  |  and  the  £itd  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
lotaa.  This  John  Chrysolonu,  the  eonteuipoiary  of 
Bfannel  and  Demetrins  Chry soleras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  oxiant  in  MS.  2.  'EpitrtifurTa  sive 
Quaestionea  (that  is,  **  OramuMticales"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequentiy 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
banning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric  Btbl.  OroM.  xL  p. 409,  Ac)  [W.P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  {XpwrnifMa),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  dai^,  as  the 
oak-trae  which  die  inhabited  was  nndennined  by 
a  mountun  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  nrigfabonrhood,  discovered  her  utnation,  led 
the  torrent  in  anotiier  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apcllod.  iii. 
9.  $  1 ;  TseU.  ad  L»oopA.  480.)  [L.  S.l 

CHRYSO'STOMUS.  JOANNES  (^bvstfvr*- 
ftor,  golden-movtbedt  to  suinamed  from  toe  pomr 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  D.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  bther  Secnndns  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  Inrth.  From 
her  be  received  his  first  religious  imjMfessiw,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monies  was  to  Augnatin, 
though,  unlike  Angustin,  Chrysostom  from  bis 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advaricing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  viirient  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  drcnmstance,  Neander 
(Kireietiffack.  iii.  p.  1 440,  Ac.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  sbting  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God*s  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libanius  tau^it  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  dionld  have  dedred  to 
see  him  his  sneceosor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christiana 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  bis  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  be  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  iriien  ha  was  ordained  deaeon  by  the 
bishop  Mdetitts,  A.  D.  881,  who  had  previously 
baptised  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  n.  38tf.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarina,  archbishop  <rf  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Entropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  tatifieid  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 

Cerial  city,  a.  d.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
im  was  a  eunuch  of  inbmoua  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  vetr  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Oainas,  the 
imperial  genera],  who  haled  and  despised  Entropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Ei^ 
tropins,  who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedra]. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  alter» 
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ChiTKMtoBi  uccnded  Hit  pnlpit,  and  by  hia  elo- 
qoenoe  mni  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  saerificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  MnnoBS  of  the  archbishop  soon  gare  great 
offence  at  C<iaitutiDopl&  The  tone  of  Ui  thsdogy 
wa*  alwqv  ather  of  a  ptactical  Hun  a  doetrinal 
kind,  and  hu  stnmg  mdm  the  power  of  the  hn- 
uan  will  increased  hia  indignation  at  the  imnuna- 
lity  of  the  capital.  He  was  nndoabtedly  fash  and 
riolent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declaoiatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adiqited  to 
ezpreM  the  stem  numdity  <tf  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  fyt  the  nniplieitr  at  hu  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  whidt  he  ffimted  the 
Rvcnoei  of  his  see  from  the  Imnries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  woridly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  ^ppeaicd  the  ananas  Endoxia  heiael^ 
who  bdd  hw  hoiband's  weak  mind  in  abednte 
subjection.  His  itnpopnlarity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  Tisitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  yean  after  his  eoasecntion,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishop*  nmony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteot  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iiL  m  Aol,  Apott.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  E^ypt  between  Theophilu*, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origea,  At 
their  head  wen  four  of  one  fiunily,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (dBshfol  fawpsf),  agunst  whom 
Theophiliu  seems  to  have  heen  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  qoand.  (PaUadins,  ap.  Ckiyiod. 
ed.  Montbne.  voL  xiil)  He  excommunicated  tiiem, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  when  they 
•ought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
onpress.  A  long  diqtute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfnilj  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanins,  Ushop  of  Cyptna,  and 
other  prektes  hostile  to  the  opinions  (tf  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  tiie  charge  of  heresy  with  whidi  those  views  had 
recentiy  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Endoxia,  wfao 
had  summoned  Theophilos  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ao- 
CBsed  penon,  but  as  the  judge  of  ita  aichlNshop. 
Bat  the  mum  caniei  which  lad  bnm^t  on  Chry- 
BOstoB  the  hatred  of  the  higher  wden  had  made 
him  the  idd  oi  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thooght 
wisafe  to  bold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  WvoSor  vpit  t^v  tpdif.  The  accusations 
agwust  him  wen  various;  his  inhoapitality  was 
espedally  pat  forward  (Sf i  f^'  ^lAo^wfiu'  aBrrtt, 
^ocoo-itW  iwmfi*itt»^  Sn  fUns  iffSlti,  iattr&s 
{'wv  KiMcAifrm-  Phot  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  councU  Chrysratom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  memieB,  were  removed  from  it,  who  an 
called  hy  Isidne  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  awtpyot  4 
uoAAor  awmtiffrmti  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  whidi  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  tlwt  hia  sermons  against 
Eudmtia  mligeotad  hia  to  the  penaltiaa  of  tnaauL 


At  first  be  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  Uiat  there 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  fovonr,  he 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
ani»eas,  whose  superstitious  fears  wen  alarmed 
1^  an  earthquake,  whidi  the  eoiaged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banisb- 
mmt.  Bat  m  two  months  after  hi*  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  ulver  statue  of  Endoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  Bemum  from  the  wdtUalu^  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  ezdted  anew  the  enmi^  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor- 
dium:— "Herodias  again  rases,  once  more  she 
dance%  die  again  requires  the  nead  of  John."  This 
o£fence  Endoxia  coaLl  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  Inshops,  gtiided  by  the  advice  Theo- 
philns,  condanned  Chrysostom  for  nannung  hia 
nnctions  before  hi*  pnvion*  sentenee  had  been 
t^ally  reversed,  and  no  was  hastily  convmd  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cncusut  on  the  borden  of 
I*auria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom 'a  character  ahone  eveti  more  brightly 
in  adverrity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  Kritc 
of  the  mdnnent  climate  to  which  he  was  banisnd, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Isaurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  enconnge- 
ment  and  Christian  fiuth  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tini^le,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  anMHig  the  Perriana  and  Qoths. 
He  mat  with  much  sympathy  from  other  diordiea, 
e^edal^  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clamd  himself  bis  warm  friend  and  supporter.  AU 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
aummer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  PityuB)  in  Pontus,  at  the  ve^  txtaeaatj  of  the 
Eiat-Raniaa  entire:.  Bat  tha  ntignes  of  hia  joar- 
ney,  which  was  perfoimed  on  fbot  tmder  a  honiing 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
wnds  were  those  of  Job, — B«y  wdin-sMr 
irtKtw,  and  formed  a  wrathy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  God's  service.  His  exile  neariy  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  frtmi  the  diurck, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sucoeason.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  conuounion  till  a.  o. 
438,  when  the  archlnshop  Produs  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodoaia*  II.  to  bring  back  the  boites  t£ 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinc^e,  where  they  wen 
received  with  the  hi^est  honours,  the  emperar 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  fotgivenaes  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadios  and  Eudoxi^ 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  hia  biogr^hers,  was 
short,  with  a  lane  bald  head,  high  fnrdiMd,  hollow 
cheeka,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  churdi  edo- 
b»tes  his  festival  Nov.  1&,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  volnminooa. 
They  conust  of:  I.  Homilies  on  different  puts  of 
Scripture  and  point*  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
2.  Comnentariea,  by  which,  as  we  learn  fnm  Sni- 
da*,  he  had  illuattated  the  whole  of  the  KUe, 
though  stooe  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople^  8.  Eiratles  addressed  to  agreat 
number  of  di^rent  persons.  4.  Tnatiaes  on  va- 
rious subjects,  A  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books), 
Providence  (three  books),  &C.  5,  Litorgiei.  Of 
the  homilie^  those  on  SL  Paul  are  nperior  to  any- 
thing in  antient  theokigy,  and  Thamaa  AqninaB 
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nid,  tlint  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  dty  oT  I 
Paris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  A.  D.  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
have  been  coiapared  to  thooa  of  Cieero  compoaed 
under  limilar  circumstaneea ;.  bnt  in  frMiom  from 
vBDity  and  lelfiBhneu,  and  in  cahnneu  and  leng- 
nation,  Chryaoatom's  epistlea  are  infinitely  auperior 
to  Ciccro^a.  Among  Uie  collection  of  lettera  ia  ona 
from  the  emperor  Honorina  to  hia  brother  Arcadina 
in  defence  of  Chryaoatom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  pnbliahed  by  Baronioj  and  afterwards  by 
Hont&oem. 

The  merita  of  Chryaottom  aa  an  expoaitor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretationa  which  hia  predeeesaora  had  put 
apon  it,  he  inveatigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammadcally,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  peraincuoaa  explanation  of  the 
aenae.  The  fii«t  example  of  gnmraatical  interpre- 
Ution  had  indeed  be^  aet  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarka  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chryeostom  ia  free  from  his  mjradeal  fandes,  and 
quite  aa  wdl  acqnainted  with  Uie  language  of  the 
New  Teatament  The  Qreek  ezpouton  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  hia 
explanntionsL  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  Chryaoatom'a  homilies, 
and  H>  alao  are  the  worka  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecamenina,  eo  much  ao  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  the  results  of  hia  critical 
ubonra,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended  as  perfectly  correct  compilera  from  their 
more  prolix  ptedeceaaor. 

Of  Chi^aMtom>  powera  aa  a  preacher  the  beat 
evidence  la  contained  in  the  history  of  hia  life ; 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  im^ffesaion  on  hia  bearers,  and  while  we 
diaaent  from  thoae  who  have  naked  him  with 
Demoathmea  and  Cioen,  we  cannot  fiul  to  admire 
the  power  of  hia  language  in  expreuing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  aympathise  with  the  udent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fsrrent  piety,  and 
absorbing  &ith  in  the  ChHatian  iwvelatico,  which 
pervade  hia  writinga.  Hia  fiutlta  are  too  great 
diffnaeneaa  and  a  lore  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  replied  with  indignation  the  applaase 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  excUuning, 
The  place  where  you  are  ia  no  theatre,  nor  are 
now  aitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  {Hmit.  xviL 
t.  viL)  Then  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  hia  nntuuatandiog  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
examine  the  bet,  that  althongh  he  had  beeo  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
TiL  in  Heb.  iT. ;  Horn.  viL  in  Ephea,  iv.)  "  How 
■haQ  we  conquer  oar  enemies,''  he  aaka  in  one  place, 
**if  aeme  do  not  boay  thenudvea  idioat  goodneea  at 
nil,  while  those  who  do  withdnw  from  the  battle  P" 
{Horn,  vi.  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inapiiadon  which  ^vailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  conaidered  the  Bible  in 
ancb  a  aenae  the  word  of  God,  aa  to  overlook  alto- 
Ijether  tbe  hnman  element  in  ite  ecmpoaitioo,  and 
tiie  difference  of  mind  and  ehaiscter  in  its  anthora. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  aa  [ffoofa  of  truth 
(//om.  1.  in  Matth.) ;  eo  that  be  united  the  prin- 
apal  tntellectoal  with  the  principal  moml  element 
neeeesaiy  fw  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing At  the  nme  time  be  waa  not  alwsyv  five 
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bam  the  tendendee  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relica  of  martyrs,  conae- 
crated  oil,  and  the  ugn  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  ejtofciam,  nw  does  he  always  exi««Be 
himadf  on  seme  of  the  pinnte  already  noticed 
with  the  Mme  distinetneas  as  in  the  examplea 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
aa  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Chriatian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  hixurioua  licence  which  dia- 
gnced  the  coital  (See  Jortin,  £<xU$.  HuL  ir. 
p.  169,  dec.) 

The  most  daboimte  among  the  indent  anthori- 

ties  for  Chrysoetom's  life  are  the  following: — 
1.  Palladins,  bishop  of  Helenopolia,  whoae  woric 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  latin  tranaUtion 
at  Venice  a.  d.  1633,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1 680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Mont&ucon's 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  woika,  vol.  liii.  2.  The 
Ecdeaiaatical  Histories  of  Socratea  (lib.  vi.),  Soco- 
menna  (lib.  viiL),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  3.  Tbe  worka 
of  Suidas  {'lu^vtis),  and  Isidore  of  Pelnsium  (ii. 
£^)ut,  42),  besides  aeveial  others,  some  publiahed 
and  some  in  MS.,of  which  a  liat  will  be  ftnmd  in  F*- 
bridoa  (  BiU.  Grxue.  vol  viiL  pp.  456-460),  Among 
the  more  modem  writers  it  will  auffice  to  mention 
Erasmna  (vol  iii.  J^.1I50.  p.  1331,  dec,  ed. Lugd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {ChryioiioHUu  Luihera- 
wif,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  {S.  J.  Ckry- 
loitotiua  a  Lutieranitmo  mndtoatut,  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  Ecd.  HU.  Litter,  vol. !.),  Lerdner  (Ondi- 
biUly  the  Ooipa  Hilt,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  e.  118), 
Tillemont  {Mh^MraEoe/imaiHipief,  vd.  xi,  pp.  1 — 
405,  ftc),  and  Mont&ucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  {Decline  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladiua,  Socratea,  Sosranen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Eraamos,  and  Uont&ncon.  But 
the  heat  of  all  wiB  be  fraiid  in  Neandw  (JTvnAsia- 
ffetci.  ii.  3,  p.  1440,  Ac. ),  who  has  also  piddiahed  a 
separate  life  of  Chryaoatom. 

Chryaoatom'a  woriu  were  firat  pnbli^ed  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Gmment.  impeiaa  et  itudio 
BeraardM  SU^itim  TVidinemu  et  OrefforH  dt 
GngorOa.  Several  editiona  followed  at  Baate,  alao 
in  Latin,andin  1523  the  Homilies  on  Oeneaia  weta 
ttnnslated  there  by  Oecolampadins  (Hauachein). 
In  1536  his  worics  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  moot  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
dty  was  cvra  Frantmm  Daeaeit  1613,  whose 
translation  is  modi  comwendwl  by  Montfiucon. 
In  Greek  woe  firat  pabliabed  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Honiiliea  on  St  Paul's  Epistlea,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Biahop  of  Verona,  with  a  pr^ce  by  Do- 
natns,  addreaaed  to  PopeClement  VII.  In  1610- 
1 3,  the  moat  complete  collection  of  Chryaoatom'a 
worka  which  had  yet  tppaaei  waa  pnbliahed 
at  Eton  by  Nortrai,  the  king's  printer,  onder 
the  Bopaintendettce  of  Hnuy  Saril,  in  8  TOla.  t 
this  edition  contained  notee  by  Casanbon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Moiell  b^an  to 
publiah  the  Greek  text  with  tbe  veraion  of  Ducaeoa, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  ia  compiled  finm 
that  of  Savil,  ud  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com> 
mentaiiee  on  tiie  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelbetg  by  Commelin,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  app«lred,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Barnard  de  Montbucon,  in  13  vda  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  aacortaia  the  data  irf  the-ditlmnt 
woriu,  has  ^fixed  to  moat  of  them  a  Aait 
aertatim  on  the  dnnunatancea  under  which  it  waa 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  ita  authentiuty,  and 
haa  addiid  very  much  hitherto  unpubliBhcd,  to- 
gedier  with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chry(o>- 
tom.  Hon^ucoa  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  auiated  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
work*  of  Chryaoatom  the  editions  and  traiulations 
are  ahnost  innumerable.  EratmBs  ttanalated  aome 
of  the  bomiliea  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homiliet  (those  oa  1  Cor.  uid  1  TheM.  !▼.} 
"Orl^at. interprete Joanne  Cheko, Cantabrigienti, 
Landini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  nrst  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  is 
the  Library  of  the  FaUien  now  pubUahiiig  at  Ox- 
ftid,  and  thoae  on  St.  Matthew  have  becD  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Ber.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  ColL  Cambridge  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chiysostom  is  also  immense :  the  piinapal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theiesa),  and  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venioa.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dwn.1 
CHRYSOTHEMIS  {XptHri$tiut).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  J-'a6. 
170,  Poet.  AMtr.  iL  25 ;  Dtod.  v.  32;  Horn.  IL  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Caimanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
heea  a  poet,  and  to  have  wtm  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pyuiian  gainet  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
X.  7.  §  2.)  (L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'THEMlS(X/>iPff«f^u*)M"i  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (Evr<AiSai),  statoaries  of  J^os,  made  in 
bronie  the  statues  Damaretua  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  vict^nious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaietua  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (b.  c.  620  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contuned  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
rij(t^  tttim  be  Tpvriiim',  which  af^tears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  eariy  artists  in  genial,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  bmily  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (Xpuffrfi),  the  fourteenth  (or  thii^ 
teenth)  rf  the  &mily  of  the  Aselepiadae,  was  the 
youDgest  son  of  Nebrua,  the  brother  of  Gnoudiena, 
and  tiie  bther  of  Ehiphna;  and  lived  in  the  nzth 
century  b.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Criasaean  war,  while  the  Amphyetions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  CrissB  in  Phocis,  the  [dague 
broke  ont  among  their  aimy.  Having  consulted 
the  Diade  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  man  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebnu  uid  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  bnt  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  B.  c  £91.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worabip- 
ped  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (jva^fj**).  (Thes- 
iali  Oratiot  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
&c)  [W.  A.  0.] 

CHTHO'NIA  (Xdovia),  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  tlje  fields,  whence  it  it  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  H8 ;  Orph.  Hynm.  35.  9), 
Nyz  (Oiph.  Hgmm.  2.      and  MelinoS  (Oiph. 


Hymn.  70.  1),  bnt  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  HymM.  39.  12;  Artemid.  il  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  iL 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenos  and  Chthonia, 
the  children  of  Pboronevs,  fouoded  at  Heimi<me  a 
sanctuary  aS  Donete^  and  called  her  Chthonia, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  foondera.  (Paus.  iL 
35.  g  3.)  According  to  an  Argivt  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Aigolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  bis  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  bther's  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  bis  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  ChUumia  was  caixied  off  by  her  to  Her- 
roione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  (Pans.  iL  35.  §  3 ;  Diet  of  Ant, 
I.  V.  XMfta.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  ocean  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  ]£.  §  1).  [L.&.] 

CHTHO'NI  US  (X«dna>)  has  the  ssme  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefbia  ^^iad  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shadfls  (Horn.  Il\z.Abli 
Heuod.  Op.  135;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-bom.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "gods 
of  the  land,**  or  "naUve  divinities."  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonina.  (Apollod.  ii, 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  I,  5;  Ov.  3f«f.  xii.  441 ;  Died. 
V.  S3  i  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hygin-  F<d,.  178.)  [L.S.] 

CHUMNUS,  OEOROIUS,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Choodace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imper^  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Sttszo  (Susius)  at  Constantinopla  (Fabii&  ^U. 
Graec  iii  p.  43 ;  Cave,  HaL  tat,  vol.  ii.  D.  pL 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Giaeco-Roman 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  noroophylax,  and 
afterwards  meteopolitan  of  Thessalonica.  He  is 
said  by  Fohl  {ad  Suam.  NotU.  BatiL  ^  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  centniy,  ia  the 
time  of  Nicephanis  Hemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  ^e  author  of  va- 
rious worics.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blastarea 
[Lentto.  J.  a.  R.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship (wcpl  Twr  BaKffttiMtr  [qu.  0a6iiA''i  r^s  avy- 
ytpma},  inserted  in  the  collection  (tf  Leunda- 
Tins  (L  p.  519).  By  Suarea  (who  enxmeoualy 
identifies  Churanus  and  Domnus),  Chumnus  ia 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Baailics 
(NotiL  BatiL  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
fBocking,  iMtitutione*,  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  n. 
48 ;  Heimbach,  de  BatU.  Oriff.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  G.l 

CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  m 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  port  of  the  13th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinode,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  mmiliea  in  the  Ore^  empire.  Enji^ 
ing  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andnmicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  succe^ 
sively  i^pointed  pisefect  of  the  Canidena,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-nn^  and  magnns  atnb^fr- 
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darcha,  and  his  msrits  were  to  great,  that  as  earl; 
as  1295  Andromcns  asked  the  hand  of  his  dang^ 
ter,  Irene,  for  <»»  of  his  kuu,  Jolui  Palaeologna, 
to  whom  iha  was  married  in  the  nme  year. 
During  the  nnforttmate  dril  contest  between  An- 
dronicus  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicns 
the  younger,  Chnmnni  remained  &ithfnl  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  piaefect, 
against  the  troops  ik  Andnucns  the  yonnger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chunums  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  ut  Andronicns  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnns  took  orders 
and  reticed  into  a  convent,  where  he  Ured  under 
the  same  of  Nathanael,  and  ooeamed  himself  with 
liteniy  pursoita.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  aaeertahwd,  bat  we  must  pnmme  that  he 
died  after  1830,  during  the  r^n  of  Androniena 
the  younger, 

Niocphoms  Chumnni  is  the  author  of  namenms 
voiks  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjecta,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
AfS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  "  Confatatio  Dogmatis  da  Proeessione 
SpirituB  Saneti;"  **Sermo  m  Christi  Tiansflguraf 
tionem **  Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  ThessaJo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium Kx  Impemtoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jureiniando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  tancte  obenndum  f  **  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
ratorem"  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  "Qnerebi  adrersos 
Niphonem  ob  male  admiiiutnlaffi  Pateiarcbatus 
mi  Prenndam  ;**  **  Oratio  fimebris  in  Theoleptnm 
MetrojK^tam  Philadelphiae "Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitn  Despotae  et  Filli  ejus,"  a  letter  to  Andro- 
aicos  II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumuos;  "De  Charitate,  oga  PrDximuni,  et 
omnia  reliqimndB  at  Christum  sequamur,  &c.  ;** 
>  Do  Mnndi  Naton  ;**  **  De  Primls  et  Simplidbus 
Corporibns;"  **Qnod  Tern  qnum  in  Medio  sit, 
infis  Be  nihil  habeat **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  aeqne  Formae  seoreim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
dmul  constent;"  "Contra  Plotinnm  de  Anbna 
lationali  Quaesttones  variae,  obi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  BeUnis,  ntmm  Intdlectu  piaeditae  uat,  nec  ne, 
de  Coipomm  Resunectione,  et  alua  ffisaeritur  ;** 
**I>e  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiTa;"  "Quod  non 
imposfiibile  sit,  etiam  secundom  physices  Rationea, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  torn,  qunm 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  ut,  eamque  HA  esse  et 
perpetuo  maiiere,"  ice.  There  are  also  extant 
"Oratio  in  I^adem  Impemtoris  Andronid  Senioris," 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  eeem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,     well  at  the  worits  dted 
above,  appear  to  be  of  conndetable  importanee  for 
the  hiitory  of  Qreek  dvilintion  in  the  middle 
ages.    (Fabric  Bi6f.  Onm.  toL  vii.  pp.  675,  «7C 
Cave,  ffiA  IMer.  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320 
Nicephoros  Qregoraa,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris 
CantacDsenus,  lib.  L  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

a  CICEREIUS,  tiw  seeretwry  (aoriba)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Afticainu,  was  a  ean^date  for  the 
praetorship  in  a  c.  174  along  with  Sc!pio*R  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  reugned  in  his  hvoor.  (VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §2.)  CicereluB  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  ^^nst  the  in- 
habitants of  that  iaUnd.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sudinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c.  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  oo  ao- 
count  of  his  victory  in  Conica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  be  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  lud  now  become  not  unfrequent.  In  the 
nme  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  tiia  Illyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  &  c. 
1 67  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Lir.  xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xIt.  17,  15.) 

CI'CERO,  the  none  of  »  fiuntly,  littie  ^stin- 

r'  bed  in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clan- 
gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  {debs  in  B.  c 
454.  {Ur.  iii.  51.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  doer,  and  ma^  have  been  originally 
apidied  by  way  of  diitinctmn  to  iMne  individuu 
celebrated  for  his  skill  In  nuaing  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  tmntmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  BuUmt,  Fabiiu,  LenhUutf 
Pito,  Tubero,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  tiie  name  of  a  fiunily  of  tite  ToUiL 
The  TuDii  Ciononea  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  setUed  at  Ai^nm,  which  received  the  inll 
franchise  in  b.  c.  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quicldy  relapsed  aStei  his  death. 
Hu  genealogy,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repr©- 
sented  in  the  following  taUe. 


1.  M.  TnlUos  Cicero.  Hanied  Oratidia. 


3.  M.  Tnllius  Cicero. 
Married  Hetvia. 


5.  M.  TULLIUS  CiCKRO, 

the  orator. 
Married,  1.  Terentia. 
2.PnUilia. 
I 

a 


6.  Q.  Tnllius  Cicero. 
Married  Poniniiia. 


S.  L.  TnlUas  Cicero. 


4.  L.  TnUins  Oeera. 
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Tullia.  7.  M.  Tulliiu  Cicero, 

Married,  1.  C  Pim  Fnigj. 

2.  Furina  Crasnpea. 

3.  P.  Comelioa  Dolabella. 

Lentnlni. 

1.  H.  TuLLius  Cicero,  gcandbtlMr  of  the 

oratnr,  appean  to  hare  taken  a  lead  in  hii  own 
communitj-,  and  rigorously  oppoaed  the  projecta  of  < 
hif  fellow- townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Omti- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi-  < 
num  by  agitating  in  fiiTOur  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.  The  matter  waa  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aonilias  Scanrus  (r  c.  1 1 5),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  hia  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gjadly  see  a  peraon  of  audi  spirit  aad  integrity 
exerting  hia  power*  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polia,  inatead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a  j 
country  town.  The  odd  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  «S  his  eldest  pasdsoB  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  Us  tastes,  for  he  was  no  fnend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  alaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  acoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic  da  L^.  iL  1,  ill  16,  <k  OnU.  iL  66.) 

2.  M.  TuLLius  CiCKRO,  aon  of  the  forcing, 
and  fother  of  the  ontor.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
eqneatrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenns  with  the  Liria,  devoted  to 
literary  poraoita,  till  &r  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  fiu-  the  putpote  of  edaottang  his 
two  boys,  MatmautdQuintns,  and  beaune  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  ihx  Carinae.  Mia  reputation 
OS  a  man  of  leamiiu  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendahip  of  the  moKt  distinguished  charoc- 
ten  of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassua,  ud  the  jurists  Q.  Sc«ev<^  and  i 
G.  Aculeo,  die  latter  of  whan  wm  hia  bnther-in-  : 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  <^  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  natnrully  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by  | 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  B.  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
r&pid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  conraluiip  with  every  proa-  < 
pect  nicceas.  {Da  Lag.  ii.  1,  di  OraL  ii.  1,  dls 
C(f.  ui.  19,  ad  Att.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  TuLMUB  CicXRO,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  &  c  1  OS  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with  | 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.    He  must  have  lived  for  a  considenble  time  '. 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  halut  of  giving  i 
his  nephew  many  parUculars  with  regard  to  the  : 
pursuits  of  Antonius.  {De  Ontt.  H.  \.) 

4.  L.  TuLLitis  Cicsiio,  son  of  the  foregoing.  < 
He  was  the  constant  compankn  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  ontor,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  B.&  i 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  cot  ' 
lecting  evidence  a^nst  Verrea,  On  Uiis  occasion  I 
the  Synuneans  paid  him  the  comj^ment  of  voting  < 
him  a  public  guest  (io^in)  of  their  city,  and  tmns-  i 
mitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  eflect  I 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  &  c.  { 
6S,  much  regretted  1^  his  cmunn,  who  was  deeply  ] 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fin.  r.  1,  c  Verr.  iy.  II,  ] 
61,  64,66,  ad  Att.  16,)  I 
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6.  M.  Tuuios  dciRo,  the  ontor,  eUest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  followa  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  politics!  transactions  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  fiur  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentoaa  friat  must  be  ob- 
fauned  by  comparing  this  article  with  the  btogra- 
phies  of  Antoniub,  AuooRTtra,  Baurus,  Caxsar« 
Catilina,  Cato,  CLoniuB  Pulchsr  [Claxjdiub], 
Crassits  LiPtnus,  Pohpuus,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  BlOGKAPBY  or  ClCBIU). 

M.  Tullios  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  JtanMrj^, 
B.  c  1 06,  BGCording  to  the  Soman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  fiunily  reaidence  in  the  vidaity  of 
Arfnanm.  No  tmstworthT  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  fat  little 
niith  can  be  repMod  in  the  gossi{nng  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowda  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  utitoda  for  katning  diaplaTCd  by 
himself  and  his  nother  Quintns  indneed  taar  &- 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  tbctr 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassua,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  theu:  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  infonontim 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instmcton 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Adins,  the 
grammarias  (Brtit.  £6),  ul  Oneks,  and  among  tlw 
number  was  the  renowned  Aiehias  of  Antiodi, 
who  had  been  liring  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  LncuUus  ever  since  &  C  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporaiy  oithuaiasm  for  his  own 
pttrsoita  to  his  yum,  most  of  whose  poetknl  at- 
tempts belong  to  bu  eariy  yootL  In  his  nzteoidi 
year  (b.  C  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  widi  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  (mm. 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  wriUng,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises. At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  hia 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mudiu 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  fiom  his  lips  that  acquaintaoce 
with  the  constitution  of  bis  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples  of  jQiiwradence^  and  those  Usaens  of  pnctical 
wisdom  whiui  proved  of  fnesdmabb  value  in  his 
fntoie  career.  During  a  c.  69,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citixen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  hia 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Stiafao 
(bther  of  Pompeius  Masnua),  then  oigaged  in 
prosecuting  witn  vigour  the  Social  mi,  and  wmm 
present  at  the  amfemiee  between  his  cnwimmdar 
and  P.  Vattiiii  Seato,  gaotai  of  the  Mani,  by 
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whom  the  RomaoB  liad  been  ^inaUy  defeated,  a 
tew  monthi  before,  and  the  counl  P.  Rutilina 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  nx  yean  from  the  date  1^  hii  brief 
militarj  career  Cinn)  made  no  qtpeuuica  u  •  paUic 
■tan.  DaiuifftheirboleoftlwfinMBtnig^betweMi 
Marina  and  Snlla  he  identified  himielf  with  nether 
partf,  but  i^peare  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodahed  hy  which  he  wai 
siuTonnded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable persererance  to  tltoie  Btndwa  which 
were  eMcndal  to  hia  ntcceai  ai  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  oiatincdoB  in 
the  abaence  of  aU  taste  or  talent  for  martial  adiere- 
menta.  Accordin^y,  daring  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dia- 
eonraea  of  Phaednu  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectuiet, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  initOled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  Bevraal  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athena  when  Greece  waa  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  hia  house,  he  acquired  a 
■eiendfic  knowledge  of  logib  The  prindplea  of 
rhetoric  were  dee^y  impressed  upon  his  mind  b^ 
Idolo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  ai  a  forensic 
qieaker  waa  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teadter; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepta  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  hia  friends  and  companions,  tamt' 
times  in  Latin,  lometimes  in  Greek,  bat  mm  fre- 
quently in  the  hUter  kngu^.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  ptactise  eompoution,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
eommonfy  entitled  De  ImailioM  Bhkorica,  wrote 
his  poem  Marita^  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  OsooMonio  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
diacamfitnn  of  the  Jfarian  party,  and  tu  faunness 
of  the  fimm  bad  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  di^ilaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  uid 
accordin^y  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
qieechea,  in  a  dvil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Qninctius 
(b.  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  ^rta ;  the  first  deliv««d  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  ^at  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roacius  of  Ameria, 
charged  vrith  parricide  by  Chiysogonus,  a  freed- 
ntan  of  Sulla,  supnKjrted,  as  it  was  ondentood,  l>y 
tha  influence  i£  Inis  patron.  No  one  being  dia- 
poaed  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerfiil  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
waa  a  do  Wo  opportunity  for  eommeoeing  his  career 
a*  a  purteetof  of  the  apyasaad  (aee  ii.  14), 
and  estaUishing  at  couuderable  apparent  bat  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearioM  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  piouoonced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctiy  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  tho  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
iiivourite^  and  by  implication  on  the  tjtumj  tiS 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  dienu  Soon  after 
(n.  c  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  fat  havii^  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
oovit,  inasmnch  as  she  belmged  to  a  town  the  in- 


habitants of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  bad  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citiienship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  stripped  of  their  privil^^es  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  .his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Scero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  SuUa,  whose  power  was  ia  too  finnly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  tlw  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  oUier  drcumitance*  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  &r  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation^  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  geuetal  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  dose  application  to  business,  he  waa  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  |deading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  em^oyed  incessantly  tha 
most  violent  action.  Persuded  in  some  d^ree 
the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
SKtans,  but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  compoution  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softwed  and  tempered,  he  detaimined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  saasm,  and  to  viut  the  great  fountains  of  arU 
and  eloqnenee.  Accordingly  (&  c.  79)  he  repured 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligentiy  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  fiunouB  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syme,  attending  occasionidly  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Qnintus,  of  his  cousin  Ludus, 
and  of  PomponiuB  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  dose  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  bis  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  tha  fiereest  trials,  vnui  dissolved 
only  death.  After  quitting  Athens  be  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  moat 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  — 
MenippUB  of  Stiatoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Magneua, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenoclea  of  Adnunyt- 
tium,  —  carefnlly  treasuring  op  the  advice  which 
they^  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (a.  c  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Puldonins,  and  once  more  [Jaced  himself 
under  the  eaie  of  Molty  iriio  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  iimita  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiouBUCH  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  hot  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  stnuning  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  hod  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvaryiiw  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  oiaracter  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  bad  assumed  a  steuy,  sab- 
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dned,  compotd,  and  weU-regnlated  tone.  Tmw- 
ccndiuit  DBtonl  talents,  dereloped  hy  such  elaborate 
wid  judiekins  training  under  tbe  moat  celebrated 
mulen,  ttimnUted  by  burning  seal  md  Hutained 
b;  iodcnrntaUa  pmerennoe,  could  Manal^  fail  to 
command  loccesi.  Hia  meriti  were  aooa  dueemed 
and  opprecialed,  tbe  prejudice  at  fint  entertained 
that  he  was  «  mere  Oreekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letter*,  waa  quickly  diMipated ;  ihyneu  and  reierre 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
api^uie ;  he  forthwith  took  hia  station  in  the  fbre- 
moat  rank  of  judicial  ontora,  and  ere  long  atood 
alone  in  aclcnowledged  pn'«ininenee ;  bit  mott 
fixmidable  rivals,  HortensioB,  eight  yean  hia  senior, 
and  0.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (&  c.  76)  caoTaasing 
for  the  conaolship,  who  bad  l<Hig  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  haTing  been  fbreed,  after  a  short  Mt  sharp 
contest  fsr  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  SO)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  berame  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  officea  of  state,  and  althongb 
compaiatiTely  speaking  a  aUanger,  and  certainly 
nnsopported  by  any  powerful  fiuuily  interest,  hia 
reputatHmandpopularityalreadystotid  so  high,  tiiat 
he  waa  elected  (b.  c.  78)  quaestor  by  the  rotes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducaeus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  hia  tenure  of  Mffice  (b.  c.  7£)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  diffioilt  and  delicate 
task  of  procvring  large  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relief  vl  the  metropolia,  then  soflbring  from 
a  seTere  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  bnners  of  the  revenue 
and  anch  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tuned  such  strict  integri^,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disintereated  self-denial,  in  all  biancnea  of  his  ad- 
miniatrBtion,  tiiat  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
aceastomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  nnheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gistitnde.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  tbe  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vaniqr  and  a  propenalt^  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importanee  of  ui  aerrices,  now 
began  to  ahew  themselves,  bat  they  had  not  yet 
acqoired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  langbing  at  tbe  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
conaideiable  hnmoor  in  one  of  bis  qieechea  ( pro 
PUme,  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  famed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extnoidinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedinga  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  worid,  and  that 
the  gaae  of  all  nuuikind  had  been  watching  his 
performancea  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
FnQ  of  ihe  consrioutnesa  of  this  cdeteity  he  land- 
ed at  Pntedi  (b.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  moi^ 
tilication  when  he  discovered  that  even  hia  own 
acquuBtances  among  the  Inxurioua  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  abMrivtely  ignorant, 
net  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
tiiough  severe  vras  most  valuable,  since  it  tanght 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  hia  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
oat  tbe  necessity  of  minglii^  with  the  people  and 
Iteming  constantly  in  their  view,  of  bequenting 
aadduonily  all  places  of  general  reswt,  and  at  ad- 
mitting visiton  and  dienta  to  hia  jnteaest  under 


any  circumstances,  and  at  all  honra,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  autirB  Uaak.  That  be  was  ao- 
tively  engaged  hi  the  eoons  of  law  ia  certun,  for 
he  himseu  informs  na,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
mnltitode  of  causes  {BnU.  92),  and  that  his  powen 
had  now  attuned  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
orations,  except  periisipt  that,  **  Pro  H.  TuUio,'' 
some  important  fngmenta  <rf  iriiich  have  beoi 
recoitly  brought  to  Kgkt.  Meanwhile,  Lacullna 
had  bMn  pressing  the  war  in  tbe  East  against 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  ef  Cnasua  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increa^ng,  ahhoo^  a  bad 
feeling  bad  sprung  up  between  them  in  eoaae- 
qoence  of  tbe  events  connected  with  the  final  anp- 
pression  of  the  servile  irar  of  Spartacua.  They, 
however,  discbaiged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (a.  c.  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  bt  their  intoesu  to 
control  tbe  high  aiiatocntieal  fiwtioB,  for  thor 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
tbe  vital  {oivilegea  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  SuDa,  and  the  equites  were  once  man 
admitted  to  serve  aa  jndices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  tbe 
triboni  aerariL  In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedifeship,  and  the  issve  of  ibe 
contest  was  if  posuble  noie  triomphaDt  than 
when  he  had  fbnneriy  solicited  tbe  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma- 
jority in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  man  any  one  of  hia  competitors.  A 
little  while  before  uii*  gratifying  danonttradtm 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  ^ 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Verres,  for  miagovemmeut  and  comptiiBted 
oppreasion,  by  the  Sicilians,  whun  lie  bad  ruled 
aa  praetor  of  Syracuse  fox  the  space  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defend  or 
than  in  the  invidious  positiou  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  tbe  earnest 
entreaties  of  hia  prorincial  frienda,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  int^rity  and 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  tima  won  fnUj  anve  to 
the  advantagis  that  would  be  secured  to  tbew  salt 
from  the  loral  knowledge  at  their  advocate.  The 
most  atrennoQS  exertions  wen  now  made  by  Verres* 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Melelli  and  othCT 
powerful  fiunilies,  to  vrrest  the  case  oat  of  tbe 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  tbe  at- 
tempt; and,  having  demanded  and  bena  allowed 
110  days  m  the  purpose  of  ctrflectiag  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  couttn 
LnduB,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigotoualy,  that  ne  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  pec e  nary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  doe»- 
moita.  Another  desperate  effort  vras  made  by 
Hortenains,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  fw 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  efiect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  fovoanlde  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jiuy, 
and  tbe  ^ntecti«  of  the  chief  magistntes ;  bat 
here  ^pm  ha  was  defaaled  by  the  pnmptitiids 
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and  dedaicm  of  fail  opponent,  who  opened  the  caw 
Tery  iuMj  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  axaminatioii  of  the  witneiKi,  and  the 
production  <rf  the  depontioiiB  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  consUtated  a  mau  of  testi- 
moRf  to  dectsiTe,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopelew,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  anj  defence  The  full  pleadings,  how- 
eva,  which  were  to  hare  been  delivered  bad  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  ite  ordinary  coursa 
were  snbeequentlj  published  bjr  Cicero,  and  fbnn, 
perkipa,  Ae  proudest  monnment  of  his  oratorical 
powen,  ezhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  snrpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  most  important  hnitnesa  of  his  new  office 
(b.  c  69)  were  ^e  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  FlacaHa,  of  the  Liberalia^  and  of  the  Ludi 
RMnani  in  honour  of  the  three  dirlnities  of  the 
C^t4^  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  larish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  &Tour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  vary  moderate^  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
lie  were  to  niin  hinueU^  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  Tie  in  splendour  with  many  of  thon  who 
were  likely  to  In  his  HtsIb  in  his  upward  conne, 
with  Tery  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  oSence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  bis 
pn-sent  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meannen  or  parnmony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  anqnces,  was 
•qoally  carefiil  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  a.  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  Kifi^ages 
of  all  the  centuriea,  and  this  on  three  several  o(y 
casions,  the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c.  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  (quaeitor)  in  trials 
^r  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singuloc  and  interesting  ooum 
eil&m  bequeathed  to  va  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  erent  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  &om  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  fiivour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Fompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt.  Nor  wiU  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  peili^  not 
qtute  BO  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panellists  would 
hare  us  believe.  Hitiierto  his  progress,  in  so  &r 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough ;  the  quaestorship,  the 
ft^dileship,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  itrof^ :  but  the  gie«t  prin  of  the  con- 


sulship, on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
hod  efery  nason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
reustance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  ose  the 
word  in  the  techni<»l  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchfiil  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  like^  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
opal  knigJiL  WeD  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
more  or  soften  the  inveterate  jmjndices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  &Tour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  onnmonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  snccess  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorehip,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagementa  as  Jndge,  pleadei^  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  ue  ritetorieal  school  of  An- 
tonius  Onipho,  which  was  now  riung  to  great 
eminence.  (SueL  ds  lUvttr,  Gramm.  7 ;  Macrob. 
SaL  iii.  12.^ 

During  tne  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65^ 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  npon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  nneeasingjy  in  watoiing 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consuloi  eleetiona.  It  appears  from  hia  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  tiieir  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  Uie  notorious  CatiHne.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
b  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  bein^  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  booght  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  tiie  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antimins,  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  a[^hensions  ia 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  hia  addreae,  7a  Jhga 
Candida,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  uid 
exposed  the  rices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  moat  merciless  severity.  But  his  feora 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant; he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consol  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  ^tanan  law  of  Rullua, 
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with  i^ord  to  which  we  iholl  ipeak  more  folly 
hereafter ;  in  qneUing  the  tumults  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otbo ;  in  reconciling  the  deiceiidanta 
of  those  proscribed  by  Snlla  to  the  dril  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured ;  in  defending  C.  Rshi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  coocemed  in  the 
death  of  Satuminoa ;  in  bringing  fbrwwd  a  meanm 
to  render  the  pnniidiment  of  ^beiy  more  rtringent ; 
in  checking  uw  abnaea  connected  with  the  noni- 
nations  to  a  legatio  litem ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  eonaammBte  coutsge,  prudence,  cantion,  and 
deciHon  manifested  throughout  hy  Cicero  under 
ciKumatancea  the  most  delicate  and  embarraasing, 
are  fully  detailed  elaewhen.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
bene&ctor.  Honours  were  showered  down  iipon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  tanks  and  all  parties  bailed  him  as  the 
savionr  of  hii  country ;  Catului  tn  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  "  parens 
patriae,"  &ther  of  his  fathei^land ;  thanki^vings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  batde ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  conunon wealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  bad  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  folr 
lowed  out  by  thon  most  deeply  interested,  mjf^it 
have  nnd  tbe  oonstitadon  mm  dangers  more  re- 
mote hot  not  less  formidable.  The  equitea  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rinng  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  althou^  ex- 
duuTB,  aelfiab,  and  corrupt,  wen  for  their  own 
sakes  atead&at  nipporten  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institntions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Snlla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  fiution,  which  had  d<^ene- 
rated  into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affinrs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  Uie  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
ibr  tba  right  of  acting  as  judicea  in  criminal  trials 
bad  given  rise  to  the  moat  bitter  animouty.  But 
when  all  alike  were  Oireatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  die  sratate,  and  the  smate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  sacfa  an  oueiigenc)'. 
Could  this  fiiir  fellowship  have  betoi  maintuned,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
aired  to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvanU^ous  con- 
tnct;  neidior  ndo  shewed  any  qnrit  of  nir  mutual 
concession ;  the  whole  body  m  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
tbe  feiil  bond  was  rudely  w^wd  asunder,  and 


Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliuice  with  no  small 
dissatiafoction,  contrived  to  patalyze  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  hare 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  conld  boaat  of  having  accom- 
plished an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoUe  birth, 
of  small  fwtnne,  withont  &mi]y  or  eooneziana, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  had  strugf^ed  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fiU  in  succession  all  the  higji 
offices  of  the  sUte,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  beccHDe  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
wbay  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  pnoeceason 
would  have  been  ^noud,  and  had  received  tribntea 
of  apfdanae  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  g^ory ;  for  a  brief  apaix  it  remuned 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 
The  honoan  so  lavishly  heaped  np«m  him,  instead 
of  invigoradng  and  etevatuig,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  aduevement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  down&l.  The  punishment  inSicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Ceth^|us,  and  tbeir 
asaociatea,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  tbe  fan- 
damental  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  dtisen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  pet^le  assembled  in  tbeir  omnitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  prodding  magiatiBte,  was  held 
responsible^  It  was  in  vain  to  uige,  that  tbe  coi>- 
suls  had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority ; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  caUed  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance  no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselvea 
judidal  fimctiana  which  they  had  no  li^t  to  ex- 
ercise, finmally  gave  orden  for  the  execntioa  of  m 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspiiaton  by  their  gnilt  bad  forfeited 
alt  their  privileges,  whue  it  is  virtually  an  admia- 
sion  of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  tbe 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  &ct  whidi  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  tiaitixi, 
king  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnenbla 
piinL  On  the  last  day  of  tbe  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulshipi,  Metellus  Cder,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  dtisens  to  dea^  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  Tlie 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  be  had  saved 
die  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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of  a  pTOTince,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
Tocation,  Cicero  ntnnted  to  the  eenale  a*  a  private 
indiridoal  (b.  c.  62X  engaged  in  MTeral  angij 
eontetts  with  the  6bnmamu  tribnna.  Bat  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  theoe  diipntea,  and 
by  the  destnietion  of  Catiline  with  hie  army  which 
iMlowed  lOon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagody  to  the  airiral  of  Poro- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Borne  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  tm^uea  of  bit  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  ex^iuion  of  almost 
erery  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  si^t  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
dty,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  hitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  id  the  hoose  of  her  hus- 
band, then  piaetor  and  pontifox  mazimns,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
ezdoded  with  the  most  scnipaloas  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clodlns  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  n.  c  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  bad  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  a  female  alave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
•n  ii|«aRr.  The  matter  WM  laid  bdbte  the  senate, 
and  1^  them  reffrred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti* 
fical  college,  who  passed  a  resolntion  that  sacrilege 
hod  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodins,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
cmutezions  to  hush  np  the  a^r*  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  atop  the  pmeeedingB  tick 
knee,  was  impeached  and  bion^t  to  triaL  la 
defence  he  pleaded  on  alibi,  ofienng  to  prove  that 
be  was  at  Inlmnina  at  the  very  time  when  tho 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed ;  bnt  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Ch>dius  la  Rome  on  the  day  in 
queation.  In  spite  of  thia  deosive  lastimMiy,  and 
uie  evident  gnilt  of  the  aoenaed.  Urn  jodicea,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fabd 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
&hric  prooonnced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
vmces.  (&  a  61.)  Clodiua,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  do  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeanoe  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforwud  was  the 
chief  aim  of  bis  liGa.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  detenoined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribniieship ;  hot  to  affect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  tbe  first  ^oe  that  he  shonU  be  adopted 
into  a  riebeian  fiunlly  by  means  of  a  special  taw. 
This,  sRer  protracted  oppoutbn,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (&  c  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caeaar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  &  a  59. 

Wbile  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Ckao  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  tapid  elevation,  and  daxxled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consnlship,  bis  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  bod  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  niain- 
hdned  alter  the  dangerwaa  past,  and  that  he  would 
•»  invited  lognsp  ue  helm  and  steer  nngle-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  alate.   Bot  he  dowly  and  pun- 


fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
ledihr  powerieas  when  seeking  to  reust  the  en- 
croocnments  of  such  men  as  Pcanpey,  CraaanB,  and 

Caesar;  and  hence  he  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bnry  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  ptoceiving  how  btal  snch 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  bnt  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caeaar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  lifi!  was  bma  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii,  fi),  b.  c  59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pui^ 
chase  his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
angurs  just  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himadf  nnaUe  to  conclude  any  satis&ctory 
Birangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportU' 
nity  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  whilo 
in  the  letters  written  daring  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caeiar  (a.  c  £9)  ha  taikes  a  most  detpcmding 
view  of  the  stale  of  the  cnnmonwealtli,  and  seems 
to  conuder  shivery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodlns  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  aappwt  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  bis  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  fimnd  to  have  put  a  Romm 
dtisen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fiUal  mistake.  Instead  of  assnming  tiie  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  hims^  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  bis  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met.  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  laige 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  ^roeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  ue  dtixena 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  bis  canse.  Bnt  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  prtonptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  emuuli,  Piso  and  Oabiniua, 
who  from  the  first  dlsphiyed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Ciodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  incefr- 
■ant  harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Cnusns ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  baen  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  vicdation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  oloof^  and  from  real  or  pretended  feai  of  some 
oatbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  desrair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
•term,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  b^inniiw  of  April, 
(b.  a  58),  Kacbed  Bmndisiom  about  rae  middlo 
of  the  moDtL   From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  takinj^  up  his  reaidence  at  Thesaalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Ptandtu, 
qnaeitor  of  Maoedonia,  remained  at  that  pbee 
until  the  end  of  Norember,  when  he  removed  to 
Dynachium.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crashed  and  paralyEed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosopIFy  M  more 
signally  in  prooiring  comfort  or  conMlation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticiu,  and  others,  an  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, grown,  aobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
dwfe  bat  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects begin  to  dawn,  when  bis  friends  were  stninr 
ing  every  nerve  in  hii  behalf  we  find  them  receiv- 
ina  no  Jndidons  eomud  bom  the  object  of  their 
Bofidtnde,  nonghl  mv«  renewed  eomplainta,  cap- 
tious and  qnemlous  repininga.  For  a  time  indeed 
bb  prosper  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  bis  Ulen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  buiahment  of  the  fiigitive, 
fbibidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recalL  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  bis  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plnnd^  and 
deatmetioiL  But  the  extnvagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  eariy  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  leatoration  of 
tha  exile ;  and,  aldiongh  this  and  other  subsequent 
efibru  in  the  same  year  wen  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  stiU  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls (s.c  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  bat  great  delay  was  occauoned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  wiUi  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  fall  i^ipro- 
bation  of  Poapey,  who,  to  pve  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  whidi  lie  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  cairying  a  bw  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  conntiyfnm  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  tima  the  strongest  rewintioni 
gainst  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarruM  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4tb  of  Aagust,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centnriata,  and 
carried  by  an  orerwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Gicen  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  when  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congmtulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav^ 
ing  arrived  at  tha  dty  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vut  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  sir  with  acclamar 
tions  when  he  passed  through  the  fbnim  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maximus. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  mon  strange 
and  iBwqScaMe  than  the  abrupt  dewnid  of  Qcero, 


when  suddenly  huiied  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nenee  he  fonnd  himself  a  helpless  and  almost  Mend- 
leas  ootost;  and  again,  on  the  other  hud,  die 
boundless  etrthnnasm  with  which  he  wm  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  Airiously  in  his  disgrace.    A  little  emsidera- 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery.   From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  ho  began  to  lose  ground  with  sll 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  smigut 
assumption  of  superiwity  in  an  upstart  stnuger ; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasMiaUe  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whrnn  he  had  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
laahod  into  fury  agwnst  one  who  was  nncaudng^y 
held  vp  before  their  eyes  as  the  violatar  of  thrar 
most  ncnd  privileges.    Moreover,  the  trinmrin, 
who  wen  the  active  though  secret  movoi  in  the 
whole  af&ir,  considered  it  essential  to  thnr  deiignt 
that  be  should  be  humbled  and  taught      risk  sod 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicring  Actions,  end  thns 
in  hia  own  person  ngnkting  and  controllii:^  sll. 
They  tberefhn  ^adly  availmi  themselves  ti  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  chanic- 
teristic  of  the  IndividuaL  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  enteiluned  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicem,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  wididfaw 
him  from  the  scene  <d  danger,  and  at  the  Mune  ^ 
to  lay  him  under  personiu  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pmssed  bun  to  become  one  of  his  tegstea: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  tir|ed  him  to  scoept 
the  post  of  commitskmer  for  dividii^  the  {nUic 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  nniC  ht  fooad 
all  his  proposals  stead&stly  rejected  that  be  am- 
sented  to  leave  him  to  his  &te.    Crassus  gave  bin 
up  at  once,  without  compuncdon  or  r^ret :  tbty 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  teotmctUations  had 
been  utterly  holbw.    The  conduct  of  Pomp^*  «• 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  sufish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  disaimnlatint;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  ccwfidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  ipite  rf 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de> 
serted  fainu  withont  a  pang,  in  tha  moment  of  gnat- 
eat  need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plana  and  his 
own  ctmvmience.    But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  difierent  aipwt; 
his  value  began  once  mon  to  be  frit  and  hit  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.    The  senate  coald  ill  sfiord 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristociacv, 
who  posamed  the  greater  weight  from  notpr^eny 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  tonchrd 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselm, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  sgsin 
be  of^n  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  to 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  Usten  with  snch  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  teiu- 
ples,  dwellings,  and  property  from  destrucdoui 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  woold  be  brongfat  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  be  would  henoefbru  be  par 
aive,  if  not  a  subservient  tod,  mm  eager  to  <^ieA 
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and  omawe  Clodini,  wlio  waa  now  no  longor  du- 
posed  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  their  himda,  bat, 
breaking  loose  from  all  reatrunt,  had  already  given 
aymptnui  of  opea  rebeOitau  Thdr  origiiwl  pur- 
poM  HBM  folly  aceomtdiBhed.  Althongh  the  re  turn 
of  Cicero  waa  gloriona,  so  i^oriotta  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  bad  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  serisiUe 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
wirit  was  Ixoken,  and  his  self-respect  destrc^ed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineiiectnal  stn^gla*!  ha  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  waa  nnabte  to  modify  or 
gnnde.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  umple 
acquieacence  in  their  transactions;  they  demanded 
positive  demonstmtiona  on  their  behal£  To  this 
degiadatira  be  was  weiUc  enoogh  to  sabmit,  cou- 
aenting  to  naiae  ia  hii  wiitinn  tboaa  pwceedipgi 
which  h«  had  moe  ojmily  and  loud^  coDdamned 
(ad  AU.  5),  ottenng  lentifflenta  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  tis  principlea  {ad  AU.  ir.  6], 
profeanng  friendahip  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  (od  Ant.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
goished  themaelrea  as  his  bitter  foes,  bat  on  whom 
he  had  preriously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  is  invective  could  sug- 
gest. (AdFam.  viL  1,  v.  8.) 

SncB  wpe  the  course  of  hia  life  fra  five  yean 
(bl  a  £7-62),  a  period  daring  the  whole  cf  which 
he  kqtt  ap  warm  social  interconiae  with  the  loem- 
bers  of  the  trinmvinte,  eapedally  Pompey,  who 
mnained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  oot- 
ward  mariu  of  high  considetation.  A  la^  por- 
tion of  his  time  waa  occupied  by  the  bosmess  of 
pUadiiw;  bat  being  latterly  in  a  great  meamre 
zdtued  from  all  concern  or  inxta^  regarding  pnlh 
lie  affiun,  ha  lived  mndi  ia  dia  country,  and  fnmd 
Icieare  to  compoee  bis  two  great  political  works, 
the  IM  ReptAUea  and  the  De  Legtimt, 

After  the  death  of  Crassns  (s.  c.  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  aagurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  a  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  hia  preaence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  p«ventmg  an  open  mptore  between  Pianpey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  witbdiawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  np  for  the  exercise 
of  UB  talents,  an  office  having  been  thmst  upon 
him  which  ha  had  hitherto  eameatly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  decree  to  the  bribery, 
intriKues,  and  corruption  of  every  deecription,  for 
whicn  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
riooa  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  htw  was  enacted  during  the  third 
ccNnolahip  of  Pompey  (&  c  52)  ordaimi^,  that  do 
aMml  or  praetor  should  ba  permitted  to  held  a 
province  mitil  five  yeaia  shoold  hava  ehQtsed  from 
the  flxpintion  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time govemors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persona  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged ;  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortane  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Piudia,  Pwnphylia,  some  diatricta 
(of  C^padoda)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taoras,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Hii  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
(.iinutancea.  Never  waa  an  homiaiable  and  lacm- 
tive  appointment  bestowed  on  one  leal  willing  to 


accept  it,  Hia  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  hava 
become  more  cravmg  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  waa  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  deairtd  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
mmnent  that  he  quitted  the  metn^toUa,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  exi^eaiianB  of  regret  f^r  what  ha 
had  left  beKInd,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  be  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
nae  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  tiie  legulu  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexations  intermp- 
tioD  of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  oonditim 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouragbg  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria ; 
their  cavaliy  was  scooting  tlia  covntry  up  .to  the 
very  walls  of  Antiodi,  utd  it  waa  nnmlly  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanns,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  I^ons  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  eme^ncy. 
Hi^)pily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realued  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicern  was  left 
at  liber^  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  ont  that  nstam  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tico,  and  aelfcontroy.  which  he  waa  resolved  shoold 
ngidata  not  only  hie  own  omidact  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue^  And  noUy  did  he  redeem 
the  idedge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticns  on  tins  head — strictiy  did  he  realise 
is  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  fbnner  yean  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothi^  Goold  be  more  pun  and  npri^t 
than  his  administratiao  in  every  department ;  and 
his  staA^  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  a^le 
of  procedure  which  most  grievooaly  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Oreeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  jnstice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  bat  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidenea  thus  majnred  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicana  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfection  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  tiio  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  feme  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  b^an  to  thirat  after  military 
renown,  and,  taming  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawlesa  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  maantain  fiiitweaeea  of  the  Syrian 
frmtier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  ui  oppor-' 
tunity  offered  and  {dander  the  snnounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operationa,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quiatus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  bis  legatt,  were  attended 
with  com^te  success.  The  barbuiana,  taken  by 
HupriaOfConldnrnther  esc^e  nor  ofier  any  etfeetnal 
reaialanoa;  variona  dans  were  forced  to  submit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  EleutherociUces, 
was  stormed  on  the  Satum^ia  (a.  c  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  priaoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  aecuied ;  the  general  waa  saluted  as  im* 
pentor  1^  hia  tniopat  a  deapotdi  waa  tiaosmittod 
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tn  the  senate,  in  which  theie  ■chisvenMnti  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp  t  every  engine  wu  let  to 
woric  to  procure  a  iiatteriDg  decree  and  mipplica- 
tioQB  in  honour  of  the  victoiys  and  Cicero  h*d  now' 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
— a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  widi  a  degrae 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  f<dly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c  50)  he  ^un  made  a  ^ogress  through  the 
diflerent  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  toon  as  the 
year  of  bit  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  onlen  to  the  cantnu7,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  qnoeator,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  Jnly  (b.  c  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  dty  on  the  31st  of  Hu  wuae  month 
in  the  preoeding  year.  Retnnins  bomawaida  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Bnmdisiiim  in 
^e  hiit  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smoulderii^  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  Uaie  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
atf  becaoaa  he  still  dwriahed  wgidne  hopea  of 
being  allawed  a  trinnqih. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (&  a  60)  to  the 
end  vt  June  (&  c.  49)  he  wnt«  almost  daily  to 
Atdeoa.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
neiUanon,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
abaenoe  of  all  aifl^enesa  of  pupoae^  and  an  Mler 
want  of  finmesa,  ritb»  notal  or  ^yskaL  At 
first,  althoagh  bum  hatrit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
dispiMed  to  fbUow  Punpey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submittiug 
quietly  to  Caesar,  bat  soon  afterwards  aconited 
from  the  fotuer  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  dte  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vidoit;  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  qient  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Fonniae  in  a  state  of 
miaeraUe  naUeanteH  and  bentation ;  mutmuring  at 
the  ioactiTl^  of  the  oonsnls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  prononnced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  aocording  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour ;  and  keeping  np  an  active  correqwndence  all 
the  while  witii  tlw  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  au 
extent  wluch  oHiaed  the  drcnlation  « lepma  little 
farounUe  to  hii  hononr.  Nor  woo  the  raqiieionB 
thus  excited  altogotfaer  without  fbnndation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  be  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  e[»8tle 
{ad  AH.  viii.  1)  he  exf^dtly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristoaatical  cause  sorely  against 
fau  rrill,  and  that  be  would  at  once  join  lae  crowd 
who  wore  Hocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incnmbiance  m  hi*  lictort,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiBblo  tntacity  to  the  foint  and  feding 
prospect  of  a  mUitary  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mo^ery.  His  distress  was  if 
posable  augmented  when  Pompey,  aeoompunied 
by  a  large  number  of  soiators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  peiplexity, 
whether  be  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  u  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousuid  different  sh^ies,  his  in- 
tellect beiiw  bH  tbo  while  obanned  by  irresolution 
andfisar.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  dimaz  by 
apersoBal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 


return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trust  his 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  irith  omsiderable  baldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  aeeede,  vnlesa  he  w«e  pennitted  to  naa 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastinatimi,  ir^uenccd  not 
so  much  by  any  oveipowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  hu  sensidvoiess  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  "  senno  hominum "  whose  censure  he 
dreaded  &r  more  than  the  repnaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  impreased  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  were  dosing  annnd  him,  he  finally  dedded 
to  posa  over  to  Greece,  and  embariced  at  Brandi- 
sinm  on  the  7tb  June  (n.  c  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  moranenu ; 
one  OF  two  notes  only  have  been  presHved,  whidi, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Hacrobius 
{Sat.  ii.  S),  [vove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  ^urita, 
embamssed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  haUt 
of  inveighing  against  evoything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  B.  c.  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dynadiium,  ofiered  them  to  Cicera  as  the  peraoa 
bnt  entitlod  by  hu  laak  to  assume  the  command  ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  WBililce  opentiona,  young  Pompey  and  simie 
others  of  the  nolnlity  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  traitor,  were  irith  difficulty 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  upot.  It  is 
imposdble  to  idl  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caear  as  abooluldly  conchinve,  and  felt 
penuaded  that  forther  lesittaDce  was  hopeless. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arma 
retired  to  Achaia,  than  to  vatch  the  progieis  of 
events,  and  albtn  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Sbain 
detennined  to  renew  the  straggle,  Cicero  chose 
nther  to  throw  himself  at  onoe  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqnem,  and,  retmdng  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  about  the  aid  of  November.  Here 
he  OMnowlj  sacaped  bdng  put  to  death  by  the 
legimu  which  imved  from  Phars^ia  under  the 
orden  of  M.  Antonioa,  who,  although  dispoeed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instnio- 
tions  to  exdude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  ipedal  pemission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  reaMined  for  ten  month* 
until  the  pUaaure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  ntgaged  with  the  wars  which 
sprung  up  in  E^ypt,  Pontus,  and  AfrioL  During 
the  whole  of  tms  time  his  mind  was  in  a  most 
a^tated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  cod- 
stantiy  tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  put  conduct  in  barii^ 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home;  he  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  so 
often  idcaded  and  so  lately  deceived ;  he  moreover 
was  Tinted  by  aecret  shame  and  csmpuDction  for 
having  at  once  given  up  hia  aasorfales  upon  the 
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fint  tnm  of  fbrtone ;  above  bH,  he  wu  hanated 
bj  the  foreboding  that  the^  mig^t  after  all  prove 
Tictoiiona,  in  which  vreait  hu  &to  would  hsva  been 
deepemte ;  and  the  cap  of  Uttemen  wm  filled  hy 
the  onnattnal  treacheryof  hie  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  aeekii^  to  reconnneiid  thenuelTea  to 
thoH  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  cahunniei 
and  vileet  aipernoai  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represeDtod  aa  having  aedaoed  them  finm  their 
dn^.  Thta  load  trf  miaeiy  wu,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(a.  a  47)  team  Caeiar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
mrgtt  the  past,  vid  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  Sept^ber,  he  greeted  Cicero 
vrith  frank  cordiality,  uid  treated  hun  ever  after 
uriUi  the  atmoM  ntpeet  and  JdndneM, 

CicCTo  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pnmiits  vidiout  interruption,  and,  accordtni^y, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exdutive  aiwdui^  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  conteDtment,  for  paUic 
di^lay  and  popijar  i^phiuae  had  long  been  almost 
neoesaaty  to  his  existence;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  kw  were  ulent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  ibr 
free  and  open  discnsnon,  the  calm  delights  of  ^>e- 
culative  research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  caun  to  rejuce  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  frmn  distracting  recoUections ;  for, 
during  the  years  &  c  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  phUosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  orrsnged  and 
pnUished.  In  oddidon  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honouFable 
srarow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  grie&.  Towards  the  close  of 
B.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  vronld  appear,  of  aome 
disputes  comweted  with  ^eenniaiy  tianaactiraia,  he 
divorced  his  wift  Teientia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  fa  npwafds  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Pnblilio,  his 
ward,  but,  aa  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  groat  and  overpowering 
affliction  waa  the  death  m  his  beloved  dan^ter^ 
Tnllia  (eariy  in  B.  c  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachinrnL  Now,  ss  fbnno-ly, 
philosophy  afibrded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial  i 
grief  for  a  lime  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  afiect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tiaaqaiUi^  to  derive 
any  emayment  from  eode^  or  engage  with  seat  in 
liis  OToiuary  occnpatimis.  He  vriuidrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astara,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  br  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treaUae  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Grantor  on  the- same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  varied  of  plana  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mnr" 
der  of  Caesar  (b.  a  44)  having  compelled  the  lewt 
ing  conspirators  to  Asperse  in  diArent  direetiona, 
Cuen,  feelii^  that  his  own  position  wis  not  free 
finm  dangar,  set  oat  npoo  a  jmuney  to  Gieeee 


vrith  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neigbbonriiood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  B.  c  44),  whiuer  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contniy  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  retom  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arraiued  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitteriy 
this  ontidpatimi  Was  diai^pointed  ia  nffidratly 
woved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  np 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  indnced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen* 
ring  that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tuned  throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
a^cted  the  warmest  attaehment  to  we  senatet 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  thdr  leader,  who 
waa  completely  duped  by  these  {ffofessions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  a  43  nntU  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twdve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  raptnnnu  iqiplaose ; 
his  acting  was  unnfoiing,  at  one  ntnnent  cn- 
counging  the  senate,  at  anothei  stimnlating  the 
people,  he  hniried  frwn  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  aniunmced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  C^tol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thoice  to 
hii  own  house,  with  enthnriasm  not  leas  eager  thus 
was  dispbyed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fetal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Oct*- 
vianns,  and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  RiMne 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  UMGomitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
erident  tiiat  all  was  lost.  The  le^e  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  wluan  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destmcti on,  sad  agents 
fbrthwith  despatdied  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  form  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  saa,  and 
aetaaOy  embarked  at  Antium,  hut  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Cireeit,  froin  whoue  he  coasted 
along  to  Fonniae^  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fitte.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  harried  him  thnmgh  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  frcm  the  house.  As 
they  were  presring  onvrards,  they  were  overmen 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantiy 
cut  off  his  head  and  llaadl^  whieh  wan  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  suffirientiy  de- 
monstrate, thtf  Cicero  waa  totally  destitute  m  the 
qualificatioas  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
MUtain  the  duuaetar  of  a  great  independent  itates- 
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man  amidst  tbow  scene*  of  tnrbnlence  and  revoln- 
tiftnarj  violence  in  whidi  bis  lot  was  cast.  So 
long  as  be  was  contented  in  his  itniggie  npwaidi 
to  playasnbordinate  part,  hit  progress  was  marked 
by  extraoTdinary,  veH-merited,  and  moat  honour- 
able SRCcess.  But  when  he  attempted  to  lecare  the 
biffhest  place,  ho  was  nidely  tbmst  down  b; 
bolder,  more  adTenturous,  and  more  commanding 
•piriti ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  be 
became  tha  tool  of  each  of  the  rirals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  ^ter  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  ffloom  and  distrust  orer  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  fiimnesa  in  the  hour  of  tnal  amounted  to 
oowardiee;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inaHisistendes 
destroyed  aO  con6dence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment ;  bis  irresolution  not  nnfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awlcward  duplicity,  and  his  resdess 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  in^ioos  flattery,  wKile  it  eovoed  him  with 
xidicnle  and  eontcinpt  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  8  very  doubtful,  w«  might  say  of  a  sporions 
stamp,  fbr  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  ^ings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
natred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  vithnis  own  loss  of  power  and  consideraUon, 
that  we  can  hardly  persiude  onmlveo  that  the 
former  was  i3m  dinntecesled  impnlae  of  a  noble 
heart  so  nndi  as  the  prompting  m  selfislmao  and 
vuo  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
scionenesa  of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  oni. 
nence  of  anoihei;  It  ii  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence <rf  hia  oondvct  by  Ingenions  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  deariy  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  bllacy 
and  onjnst  judgment  in  regard  to  puUic  men  are 
lenwved.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  w^b  and 
BcraUniia  tlie  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  ^iriu  Cicen  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  bis  own  de- 
positions. The  strajige  coniesuons  oontained  in 
his  correspondence  calf  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pnnounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectnal  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  monJ  wcsikoas*. 

Upon  bis  social  and  diHnestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  mnained  nneontami- 
natad ;  somtuiaed  fay  cotmption,  not  otsd  maliea 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integri^.  To  his 
dependents  be  was  indulgent  and  wann-hearted, 
to  his  iriends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  eonnsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  oflended,  but 
easfly  appeased,  ud  free  from  all  noeovr.  In  his 
intercourse  with  hU  contempotaries  he  rose  eon- 
pletely  above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  litnary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  fonnidabla 
rivals, — Hortensins  and  Lidnins  Calvus,  fbr  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  bmily  be  uni- 
formly diqdayed  the  deepest  attachmenL  Nothing 
«nld  ba  more  aidable  than  the  readineai  with 


which  he  extended  hia  fotgiveness  to  his  nnworthy 
nephew  and  to  bis  bntfaOTQuintos,  after  they  had 
been  gnihy  of  the  basest  and  most  nnnatural 
treachery  and  ingiatitode ;  his  devotion  throng 
life  to  his  daughta  Tnllia,  and  his  despur  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  moarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  be  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  ezpeetatiwu  of  his  btber, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.  One  pass^  only  in 
the  i^vate  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt.  The  umple  feet,  that  when  he  became 
embamsBed  by  pecuniary  difliculties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  be  had  been 
united  fbr  n^warda  a£  thirty  yean,  and  so<m  tHa 
matried  a  rich  heireas,  his  own  ward,  ^ipears  at 
first  sight  sus[Mcious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  he  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  wiui  this 
transaction.  From  a  series  of  obscure  hinta  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  wtQ 
which  be  looked  upon  as  un&ir  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.  On  tha  other  hand,  the  coo- 
naxitm  with  niblilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  tha  period  of  tha  divorca,  for  we  &id  that 
tuB  friends  were  bnuly  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motivea  of  a  puidy  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  woold  have  baan  BHuifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procnred,  adiile  on  the  contn- 
fary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes- 
tified satisfiution  at  the  death  of  TulUa,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  be«i  je^ous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  dedftid  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  ibr  the  life  of  Cioen  is  his 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  pasaa^  wiD  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  "  Ciceronis  Vita  ax  ipuus 
scriptis  excernta,"  Berolin.  1783,aiidin  the  *Ona- 
mastioon  Tullianum,"  which  femls  an  appendix  to 
Orelli*s  Cioero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Mudi  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
Uogr^ies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutanh,  whose  statements,  however,  must  always 
ba  lecaived  with  caution,  Sometliing  may  be 
gleaned  from  VeUdns  Pateteafau  also,  aitd  fi«n  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Casnna  whidi  bdtmg 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  teatimo- 
nies  have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  **  Historia  M.  Tnllii  Ciceronis,"  by  F. 
FabriduB.  Of  modem  worics  that  of  Middleton 
haa  attained  great  celdiri^,  although  it  mnat  be 
r^arded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  bis  occadonal  inacciuadea 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TnnsCall's 
"  Epistola  ad  Middletonnm,"  Cantab.  1741,  and  in 
CoOey  Cibber's  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero," 
London,  1747 ;  but  by  fer  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  &  c  56,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  Toluine  of  Drumann^  "  Qead^ 
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kbte  Roma,**  »  wwrk  not  y«t  iKought  to  a  eoodii- 
uon.) 

II.  WamMos  or  Cioiio. 

The  iroi^t  of  Cicero  an  lo  numeioui  ind  divep- 
siBed,  that  it  i>  neccuary  for  the  nk«  of  distinct- 
ncM  to  leparate  them  into  clawes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  canTeniently  arranged  nnder  five 
heads :— 1.  FkilompkiaU  twnb.  2.  ^HMoUf.  8. 
CorntpomdmM.  4.  Potmt.  S.  Hittorietd  md 
MiteiUamaom  loorif.  The  hat  mj  appear  too 
ngno  and  oomprshaiuiTa,  hat  nothiDg  of  impw- 
tauce  behnviiiB  to  thia  lectoi  hao  been  imHmd. 

I.  Philosophical  Wohks. 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
aro  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  snch  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  giada- 
tiona,  that  the  boandariei  bj  vhtni  th^  an 
Bopatated  eaimot  in  all  casea  be  sharply  defoed, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
lonnd  sufiBdently  precise : — 

A.  Phaotopl^qfTaMle  or  Rhetoric,  B.  PoUHcal 
PkHomml^.  C  PhOotOfkg  ef  MoraU.  Ji.  ^eat- 
la&ot  PiMomp^.    E.  Thaoiogif. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  woiks  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  hnve  descended  to  as  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
ti<m  of  the  nneral  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious  : — 

Rhetoricomm  s.  De  Inventione 

Rhetorica  libri  II. 
Da  Partitione  Ontario 
De  Oratore  libri  III. 
Bmtns  a.  De  Claria  Oratoribos. 
Orator  s.    De  Optimo  Oenere 

dicendL 
De  Optimo  Qeneie  Oratonm. 
Topica. 

Ommuaa  Lod, 

[Rhetoriconun  ad  C>  Hemnmn 
libri  IV.] 

/  •  Do  Republica  libri  VI. 
DeLegibns  libri  (Vi.P) 
"  De  Jure  Civili. 
Sjputola  ad  Cbesams  <b  Ordi- 


A.  PkOotopky 


Bl  PaHHeol 
Piubmpky, 


C  PIMms^ 
<f  Morals. 


!»Do 
••I 
a 

(" 

)  Cat! 

(Laeliii 
••D 
••D. 
mil 


De  Officiis  libri  III. 

De  Virtutibha. 
Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectute. 
LaeliuB  s.    De  Amicitia. 
Dd  Gloria  IL 
De  ConsofaOione h  DeLuetn 
minnendo. 

*  Aeadeniconm  Ubri  IV. 
De  Finibaa  libri  V. 
Tosculananim  Diapatatiamm 

^  SS'"'^<  Paradoxa'stoicorum  sex. 

PhOoiof^.  1  ,  ,  Hortenains  s.    Do  Philoso- 


I  ax  Platone. 
*  *  PntqiocM  «x  Platon^ 
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fDe  Natnra  Deorum  libri  III, 
De  Divinatione  libri  11. 
*DeFato. 
*  *  De  Auguiia-Angonlia. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  philooo- 
phical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.    The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natora  Deorum,  De  Divinadone, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoza,  laelius,  Cato  M^or,  Veraaa 
doodecim  Sapien^um ;  the  aecond  volume,  Qnaet- 
tiones  Tuscutnnae,  De  Finibns,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Hortco- 
sins,  Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestionei,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  behinging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Sdpionis,  Paradoxa,  Tosculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  [dace  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Palis  about  147]j  by  Gering, 
Crantz,  and  Fribniger. 

Also,  the  De  Natuia  Deorum,  De  Divinatione^ 
De  Fato,  De  L^bns,  HortensiiUi,  (Modeatns,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  toL  4to.,  I471| 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Sfdia. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  anbiace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J,  A<  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  Svo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi* 
bos,  Academica,  De  Finibni,  Lripa.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philoso^c  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  fint  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  ciicumstancei 
under  which  hia  variona  treaUsee  were  composed, 
the  end  which  th^  were  intended  to  aecomplisbf 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  geneiu  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox,  proet,  De  Cfff,  prooem.) 
He  must  have  diaeeiued  ^m  a  very  early  period 
that  the  snbtle  and  aatute,  though  often  sophistical, 
aipimenta  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objecUon 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
orsl  eontroversiea  the  more  akilfiil  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  aecoqnt  in  the  wordy 
ounhats  of  the  conrta;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  bllacies  of  all  systems  in  sueeee- 
sion,  possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
canee  mbmitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
lesoA  ispeets,  and  be  onpored  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exe^tiMia,  of  whatever  nature^  proceeding 
firom  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  thu  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
dunvely  to  one  i  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  ngnal  success  which  attended 
hia  eSbrta,  after  lua  return  from  Oieeo^  to  this 
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Lnining  in  pHlMophy,  which  he  mpbKticallj  de- 
namtnatei  "the  fbimtain-hefid  of  all  pei&ct  elo- 
qnence,  the  mother  of  all  ^ood  deed*  and  good 
wnd*."  (BrmL  93.)  Dtmng  hii  reejdence  at 
Athena  and  at  Rhodes  he  appean  to  hare  imbibed 
a  deep  and  eameat  attachment  for  the  pormit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  aa  aometbing  better 
ud  noUer  thau  a  mere  iDstrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  aklD,  Accordingly,  everj  m(»nent  that 
could  be  matdied  from  hi>  multiforiona  arocationa 
waa  emjdoyed  with  exemplary  xeal  in  aocumnlat- 
ing  Btorea  of  pbiloeophic  lore,  which  were  cue  folly 
treasured  up  in  Ub  memoiy.  Bat  the  inceannt 
demands  of  bnrinen  long  prorented  him  from  ai^ 
nnging  and  diaph^ring  tne  wealth  thu  acquired ; 
and  had  not  the  ditorden  of  de  timea  compelled 
him  upon  two  occaaiona  tn  redre  for  a  brief  naoe 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  nan 
cnnmunicated  to  the  worid  the  fruits  of  hia  aden- 
tilic  reaeATchea.  The  firat  of  the  two  periods 
aUuded  to  above  waa  when  after  hia  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himaelF  virtually  deprived  of  all  ]^ 
litieal  inflaence,  and  conieqaendy,  although  bnnly 
engaged  in  discharging  the  datiee  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compoae  hia  De  Onion,  De  Repmb- 
Uea,  and  De  LeffSmt.  The  aecond  period  reached 
from  hia  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caeaar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  ^vodnced  the  rest  of  his  j^loeophieal  worfca, 
some  of  them  being  publiahed  even  subsequent  to 
hia  re-appeaiance  on  the  atoge  of  public  affiurs. 
But,  althoa^  these  wen  aU  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  B.  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  c  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  simioaa  that  the 
varied  infonnation  required  for  wmA  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  eUborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  monthi.  It  seems  much  more  [ffoba- 
ble,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  coarse  of  leading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefuUy  digeated  by  reflection 
and  frequent  diacusuon,  ao  that  whm  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  deaign  already  traced  out 
was  cmnpleted  in  all  ita  det^la.  Thua  we  find  in 
the  dialf^ue  upon  Iawb  (L  20}  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  amoi^  the  wise  on 
the  natnn  of  the  Simnme  Good,  m  donhta  and 
diffinilties  with  which  the  qaestlon  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  I>e  FmSuu,  (Cconp.  Aoad.  L  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  deoriy  ue  nature  <n 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fret, 
that  they  were  almost  the  firat  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  Utecatan  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  m 
tiidr  own  bu^nage^  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  itf  Lucretius  and  sune  odiMr  publicatimis  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  on  Amafinius  and  a 
RabiriuB,  so  obacure  tbat  Cioero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
•lemmtarT  treatises  which  should  famish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  eo^  introdoetion  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
monls,  metaphysics,  and  theoUigy.   We  must,  if 


we  denre  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  for^t 
that  the  design  propoaed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  predae  (mt  ftmiliar  and  sttnictive  ftnn 
the  resolta  at  which  otban  had  anired,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptioiu — to  in«sent  a  ^laip  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  at  sncoeisive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distincttmi  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  d«nanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portiMis  of 
the  beat  aathors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fii^menta,  a 
choice  of  fam'li"  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessaiily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  iue^ri- 
enced,  and,  moat  diSlcnlt  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  c^ble  of  expressing  with 
cLeameaa  and  exactitude  a  claas  of  ideaa  altogetbn 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  oppoute,  of  unwearying  i^»pticati<m,  deli- 
cate diserimioatioD,  refined  tuta^  practical  skill  in 
compooition,  and  an  abaohite  coounand  over  a  stub- 
born and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  widi 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
snperficiallv,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
noJity  of  thought,  and  that  no  efibrt  is  made  to 
enla^  the  bmmdaries  of  the  sdeoce.  Nor  hav* 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistentiy  cairied  out.  We  am  pat  in  poe- 
sesuon  of  a  prodigious  bum  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  npui  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning bmgnage.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuala  of  inatmction  ; 
as  such  they  were  onpkTed  until  the  downfid  of 
the  Roman  emfuret  they  Mood  th«r  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  daring  the  middle 
agea ;  they  were  still  leolonily  studied  for  a  limg 
period  ma  the  nvival  of  kaming;  th^  even 
now  oonmand  reneet  from  the  purity  of  the  nonl 
prind^ea  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- 
dels Of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  Um 
condusum,  that  Cicero  is  folly  entitled  tothepruaa 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilUant  success  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  n^ded  u  the  prinoa  of^  popolar  com- 
I^leiB,  bat  noUiing  more.  It  ia  certam  that  lie 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  hu  fovourite  puraoit. 

The  greater  number  of  theae  eaaays,  in  imitft- 
tion  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Oreek  phi- 
loaophera,  are  thrown  into  dialogue— a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  ofibrds  frcility  for  &miliar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidotitms  and  di- 
gresiions  so  necessary  to  coiomunicate  eleanteea 
and  animatico  to  abrtroct  prmositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  sdectific  sluqie, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  mid 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opiniona,  bat  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenui^  and  eloquence  in 
expoonding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fiul  to  be  impreasad 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  converaationd,  tlm  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  petsaugei  are  aa> 
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lectad,  the  aernpnloa  wecaacj  with  wUch  their 
napecdre  chazacten  m  diatingniihed  and  pn- 
■amd  ihioag^oiitt  and  the  aii  of  eahn  dignitj 
vhkh  pemdee  euh  eepMate  ptecb  At  the  «une 
time,  we  unst  confeas,  that  there  u  throu^out  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lesda  mch  a 
charm  to  the  dialo([aM  ef  Plato.  We  feel  thM 
meet  ot  the  eoIloqiDH  npartad  tba  Atheniu 
might  aettnlly  ham  been  field ;  but  time  »  a  atiff- 
nets  and  fbnnality  ahont  the  acton  of  Ciono,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  conTene,  which 
materially  injure*  the  dramatic  efiect,  and  in  bet 
in  some  degree  neutnliiea  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  thii  method  of  imparting  kooiriedge.  He 
baa  alio  nther  abued  the  <mortitnitie*  pcewnted 
for  ezauMooa  into  the  attnctiTe  imkna  trinefa  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  to  much  ipace  is  eone- 
timea  occupied  by  enthunastic  declamadoDi,  that 
the  main  aubjeet  is  for  a  tine  thrown  out  of  li^t 
and  forgotten. 

The  it)ecufarti7e  opinions  entertained  by  Cictfo 
binisdf  are  of  little  impoitaoce,  except  aa  a  mere 
matter  of  curioaity,  and  aunot  be  aocertaitied 
with  certainty.  In  all  oontrorenies  the  chief 
aignmenta  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  Btricteat  impartiality,  manhalled  in  strong 
xdief  over  agatuteadi  other, and  thededsioo  Uien 
left  to  the  nadet.  The  habH  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  nohitade  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  coold  number  a  long  amy  of  great  names 
among  its  mppoiten,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
diapoaition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  Itare  been  imbibed  in  early  lib 
by  the  piqal  itf  niloof  I^rioM;  while  the  mntti- 
tnde  (rf  beantlfiil  nd  pcofband  lefleetions  aeattand 
orer  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unUasaed  mind,  honeat  in  ita  leaich  after  truth,  to 
aelect  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self exclnairely  to  eat. 

(Those  who  dedre  to  foUow  oat  this  aulnect  may 
eoualt  Bradcor,  Hulona  CKffn  PJUbMopMW,  toL 
ii.  ff.  I— 70t  Gaaltier  de  Sbnt,  Enmm  4a  la 
yAOosopUs  dt  CXeeroH,  in  the  Mhitoim  ds  CAcor 
dimie  da  Intoriptkmtf  vols.  xUi.  and  zliii.;  Hitter, 
CodUeto  der  PMomiMA,  toL  ir.  pp.  76—168 ; 
a.  WaMin,  D»  PkOMOph.  Oie.  Plattmiea,  Jena, 
1758;  J.a.ZieHein,Ds/>iUof(9>A.Cfe.HaL1770; 
J.  C.  BriMjieb,  Progr.  de  PMotopli.  CSe.  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fi«nling,  Pi«M>A.  Cfc  Lund.  179fi; 
H.C.  F.  Hulaemann,Z)e/iKMa  PkUomipk.  Oie.  Lnneb. 
1799;  I}.F.0tixk6,Hi»lona  Ei&mipLaUiqiuu 
ex(Xe.Seripta,BatoiiilBi  J.  A. C.  Van  Henada, 
M.  TM.  Ok.  *A»rlUbrmt  Tiaj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  Kahner,  M.  7W£.  Oh.  sa  PkUotopUam  ^/Mque 
J*arie*  MaHa,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  laat  men- 
tioned worit  contains  a  great  qoantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  eonveya^  and  within  a  moderate 

A.  Philosopht  or  TAin^  <w  Rhbtoric. 

The  riutofical  imkM  of  Cicero  may  he  consi- 
defod  aa  a  »ett  of  tri[Je  compound  formed  by  ccon- 
bining  the  information  derived  from  the  lectorea 
and  £aquiaitionB  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  fiom  the  writings  of  the  Qreeica,  e§- 
pedally  Ariatotle,  ThotqihiBatus,  and  Isocntes, 
witii  Ub  own  Bpecoktiva  researches  into  the  nataie 
and  theory  of  the  ait,  corrected  in  hia  later  yeus 
b7  Uie  renilts  of  extennve  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
pfiiid^  wfaieh  mig^t  be  investigated  idtikisophi- 
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cally  azid  developed  in  fbnaal  preoepts,  had  hitherto 
attnetai  but  littk  attention  in  Rome  except  anraiig 
tiie  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructioaa  of  foreign  profeasoia  debvered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  tfaetoriciana  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pi» 
tenders,  who  bnmgbtsaai  discredit  on  the  atody  by 
dieir  pmnmptBoiis  qnackery,  that  ao  hte  aa  B.  a 
92,  L.  Ciaaaos,  wlw  was  not  Ukdy  to  be  an  nnjort 
or  illibeial  judge  in  soch  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  cnw  from  the  ct^. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honom  <tf  opening  up  to  tiie 
mnasnii  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  geiieml 
national  uae  one  of  the  moat  attnetive  prodnctkaa 
of  Athenian  genius  and  indusliy. 

The  Editio  Prmoe^  of  the  collected  riietoiical 
worica  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asnhmua,  foL  1485,  containing  the  Da 
Onttm,  the  Orator,  the  Ti^ca,  the  Partiticmes 
Onliaiae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Oenere  Otatorun, 
and  vai  leprinted  at  Venica  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foL  The  first  complete  edition,  inchiding, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bmtus,  the  Rhetonca 
ad  Hereunium,  and  the  Do  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edit^  in 
pait  by  Nangeiiiia.  Of  modem  editions  the  moat 
notable  are  fidlowing :  that  by  Schiita,  which 
contains  the  whole,  Lips.  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.;  the 
**  Oven  Rhetnica  Minora,"  by  Wetsd,  Lignita, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  &utas,  and  the  C^ator;  and  the 
Orator,  Bnitaa,  To[nca,  De  Optimo  Qraen  Ora^ 
totnn,  with  the  nolaa  (tf  Buer  and  Oidli,  Znridi, 
I8S0^  am 

1.  iZSstoriBomm  s.  IM  Itmniiom  JUriorte 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  eariiest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in. 
tended  to  exhibit  in  a  oompendious  ayttematic  form 
all  tiiat  was  most  valuable  and  worUiy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  riietwicians.  Ariatotle 
had  already  performed  thia  task  in  so  fiur  as  his  own 
predBceasors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  wiit- 
iuB,  together  with  those  of  his  disciides  and  of  ths 
foiiowars  tS  Isowates,  would  supply  all  the  neoaa- 
■ary  materials  for  selection  and  combination,  Ao- 
cotding  to  the  wiginal  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embmced  the  wh<de  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  niunber  of  four  books 
as  the  extant  contemplated,  and  it  eeitainly  never 
waa  eoD^eted.  The  anthn^  after  finishng  tlis 
two  wUen  have  daaeeiided  to  ns,  seems  to  hav« 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  periiaps  too  alighlin^y  (ds  OraL  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  perfotmance.  After  a  ahm 
prefiKe  regarding  tiie  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  si  doquence,  we  find  an  ennmeration  and 
fkssificntinn  of  the  difierent  bnndwsof  the  snb- 
jecL  The  whole  art  most  be  eonnderad  nnder 
five  distinct  heads : — 1,  Ita  general  character  and 
the  petition  which  it  occnpiea  among  the  science* 
(jwmif).  2.  The  duty  wldch  it  is  called  upon  to 
petfonn  (offidim),  3.  The  end  which  it  aeeks  to 
attain  (jbni).  4.  The  subject  matt«  of  a  xpetck 
(mofarici).  5.  The  conatituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  ia  made  up  (porta  fiebmeae).  After 
lemaridng  cnraorily,  with  regard  to  the  ganu,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  dvO  knowledg* 
(cssttw  aemtim)t  that  its  ^Umm  i%  to  use  all  tba 
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DwdMcb  mott  nitdila  for 
and  it*  Jbk  to  aehiaTe  thu  pmauran,  CSmo  con- 
fioH  bnudf  fir  the  preMiit  to  the  vtakria  and 
patlm.  Now  the  Mofano,  rabject-matter,  or  form 
at  a  tpaech,  nuij  belong  to  one  of  three  clueee,  ao- 
oording  to  the  nature  of  the  andienoe.  (Comp. 
Parm.  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  ffSKut  demoKdrativim 
(yiw  iwiwtra[A')t  addreaaed  to  nan  Hrtami 
who  atadr  the  «mtot7  aa  aa  azhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  genrnt  ddSMavtitmm(ytpi>s  mi/tiavKmrrueSp) 
addreaaed  to  thoae  i^o  judge  of  the  fatore  aa  Ib 
legiilative  and  political  ataembliea.  3.  The  pmu 
Judidala  (yifos  iuaa-uM),  addreaaed  to  thoae  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  conts  <rf  kw.  Again,  the 
partn  tMoriau  or  constituent  elements  of  a  ^Mech 
are  fire.  1.  The  itiTention  <J  arguments  (MeniMal. 
2.  The  ananganent  of  these  arguments  {diipoiHio). 
8.  Tbe  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed {dooKntio),  4.  The  dear  and  distinct  pet^ 
oqition  in  the  mind  «f  the  things  and  words  which 
CMUpose  the  amnmnts  and  the  power  of  producing 
ftem  at  tha  fitting  season  (msmoria),  5.  Tbe 
deUnrr,  eomprdiending  the  modulatioii  of  tbe 
Toice,  and  de  action  m  the  body  (jtrommmtiatio). 
Theee  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
a£  tmmtia  geoeraUy  and  independently,  and  then 
to  Aa  prindplea  ailabliahad  to  Meh  of  the 
three  dasses  under  which  the  moMb  may  be 
ranged,  acooiding  to  the  fi^wing  method : 

ErtTj  case  which  gires  rise  to  debate  or  diSer- 
eaee  of  opinion  (eoxfrotwrtu)  involTea  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  tamed  the  oonstitutioo  (oo»- 
Mmtio)  (rf  the  case.  The  constitution  may  b« 
finufold.  1.  When  the  questiou  is  one  of  tut 
{oontrtmenia  /acti),  it  is  a  aMfUxtto  oott^ratem^ 
2,  When  bo^  paities  are  agreed  as  to  the  foct,  bat 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  wluch  the  &ct  ou^t  to  be 
distinguished  (amtroverna  wmMw),  it  is  a  omM- 
Mio  d^udHn.  3.  Whan  tbe  qneatiw  relates  to 
the  qnali^  of  dta  fact  (gmtrU  eentrvmtia^  it  is  a 
BomMluHo  gemntit.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
oona  tha  maeas  or  propriety  irf  the  &ct  (^wns  taU 
qment,  oal  gtuauii,  taU  quomodo,  cait  t^md  quot,  ant 
^KojuTt,  oai  (NO  leti^Mn  offen  aparitai  qHoerebtr), 
it  is  a  emuHlutio  tramtlatitm.  Again,  the  eofutiMto 
fmmlk  admits  of  being  divided  into — a.  The 
MimHhilit  Jitridieiaik,  in  which  ri^t  and  wrong, 
reward  and  ponishmen^  an  Tiewod  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  eoiutiMio  fuj/otialuf  when  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  tuages; 
and  finally,  the  amditiitio  jitridiaaH*  is  snbdirided 
into  a.  The  aonsttMio  oftsofato,  in  which  the  quet- 
tion  light  ot  wrong  u  tiawed  with  nfimnce  to 
the  Cut  Itself;  and  £  Tbe  omstiWw  OMaii^rfipa, 
in  which  the  questioR  of  ittht  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  net  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal ctreumstaaoes  under  whiefa  tbe  fiKt  took 
phca.  Tbe  ooMtiMia  oMNsyMM  is  itaelf  fnufold 
—(1)  MMVMtD,  when  tbe  accnsad  confesses  the 
dead  witb  iriiiidi  ha  is  charged^  and  does  not  jus- 
tiff  it  bnt  ledts  fbigiTaness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways^  (a)  by  purgatiot  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  motaf  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  <A 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (tMpnxlsslw),  or 
by  accident  (mmX  or  anaToidaUf  (wemitate), 
(fi)  by  depncaHot  when  the  misdeed  la  admitted 
to  ium  bMn  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
bat  notwitbatanding  frngivenew  is  sou^t — a  very 
rare  cotUingency ;  (2)  rtmoUo  erimMot,  when  the 
accused  de&nds  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
anothtf;  (3)  rdatio  erwuini,  when  the  deed  is 


Joitifiad  fnnoai  promcatioi ;  (4)  mmpartMi, 
when  d»  deed  !a  Joatified  1^  pleadii^  a  padse- 
worthy  notive^ 

The  constitutim  of  the  caae  bnng  detenniDed, 
we  most  next  examine  whether  tiie  case  be  simpk 
(nmpfu)  or  cnnpound  (oxi^twAi),  that  ia,  whether 
it  inndves  a  singfe  question  or  several,  and  iriicllier 
the  reaaoninga  do  n  do  not  depend  npoa  some 
written  docoment  (m  rotioae,  m  or  scr^Ai  sit  «*- 
frowrnn).  We  mast  then  ctmuder  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  di^te  turns  {qmtaHo^,  the 
plea  in  justification  (rafw),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justificatioa 
{judiea^),  and  the  additional  aiguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  hu  ^ol  at  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  iq>ponent 
(Jirmammiimi),  which  will  eonvot  the  judicata 
into  a  diaeeptatio  (oomp.  Part  OrA  SO),  and  so 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decinin. 

These  matters  being  dulj  we^iad,  the  oiattf 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  difiennt  dinsona  of 
bis  qwech  {partm  oraffairis),  wfaidt  are  rix  in 
number, 

1.  The  Emrdhtm  ot  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  PTVKQnum  «r  opening,  and  &  the 
/xsimMiiio,  of  which  the  great  object  ii  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secnre  the  goodwill  of  tbe 
andianee.  2.  Tbe  Narmiia  or  ttatement  of  tbe 
case.  3.  The  Portia  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  tbe 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  thoae  on  which 
they  diffiar.  4.  The  CbitfErmofto  or  arr^  of  aigu- 
ments by  iriiich  the  q>eaker  supports  his  casb 
5.  TfaeAapraAawMa  or  confutation  of  the  argonents 
employed  by  the  aotagtmist.  6.  The  CUmIkmo  or 
peroration,  consistii^  of  a.  the  Emaiuratia  or  laief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whi^ ;  h.  the  Ittdigmm- 
fto,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  pasMons  af  Aa 
andienoe,  and,  a.  the  OtrnqKotio  01  appeal  to  thdr 
sympathies. 

Each  of  theae  nx  diviuons  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  fer 
the  guidanoe  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  bode  tbe  fifth  and  sinb  of  the 
above  divinons,  tbo  CoufirmaHa  and  A^rstsMH 
an  conadmd  at  kiga  with  diiaet  nfewnea  to 
caaea  belonging  to  the  Oenut  JtuHdale^  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitotioHs  and  their  snbdivisioiM, 
after  which  the  two  nmaining  dasses,  tbe  G«m** 
Miberatitmm  and  the  Gfntu  DemoiutrativMM,  an 
very  briefiy  noticed,  and  the  diisertatioQ  upon 
RhetoricaL  iimntion  doses  araoawhat  abttqKly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  witb  certdn^ 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  eom- 
posed  and  pablished.  The  expressicns  emj^oyed 
in  tha  De  Oratan  (i  2),  **  qooniom  quae  ^aerit 
oNf  adohmewlmiu  naba  ex  comntentaiw^s  noatn* 
inchoate  ae  mdia  excidenait,  vix  bac  aeiato  digna 
et  hoe  uu  qoan  ex  causts,  qoaa  dizimuN  tot 
tantisque  conseenti  snmos"  (eoap.  i.  6),  point  nn- 
questioDably  to  the  early  youth  of  Cicwo,  bnt 
without  enaUing  us  to  fix  i^nhi  any  particular 
year.  They  fonned,  very  probably,  a  porticm  nS 
the  fruita  at  that  study  oontinued  incessantly 
daring  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  ci^  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pit>- 
secuting  the  Mithridatic  war  (n.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appeanitee  of  notes  taken  down  ftwa  th« 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  sinqilified, 
and  expanded  by  nfemwe  to  the  original  somoBa. 
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Hm  wtA  u  r^Mttodb'  qootod  hy  Qnintiliaii, 
acnBetimw  mder  the  tiuo  ZiM  Aktonet,  icniw- 
timet  ai  lAri  Arlit  Rkelorieae,  genenlly  u  Ri&- 
,  torica  (eompw Sen.  oc^ Ptry.  Am,'n&.  331, iz. 481), 
and  we  might  infer  from  %  puwgo  in  QuintiliBii 
(iL  14.  $  5),thati>sAk<onM  wutheq>pelhti(m 
•daetad  by  the  author  t  at  all  eresti,  tha  additioa 
Zh  /iw— tfflae  JBWbrto.  nata  t^mi  »  aBdait 
anthori^. 

An  aoooant  of  the  moat  inpartait  edMoaa  of 
Ae  i>»  /MMMtioM  U  tpna.  bdmr,  iftaar  dw  nma^ 
igan  the  ittrtorwg  o<<  Htnmimm. 

a.  i]»  iWtUm  Orafahb  ZlUvML 

Thia  has  been  cameHj  dacribod  M  a  catwliiaa 
of  Bhslorie,  aeoocdiiw  to  tbs  aeOod  of  tlw  niddk 
Academy,  bj  way  in  qneatiini  and  annrar,  diawn 
np  by  Ciowo  for  the  iutniction  of  hii  Mn  Morcac, 
in  which  Uie  whole  art  ii  compriaed  under  three 
heada.  1,  The  Fit  Oratorit,  in  which  the  eobject 
is  treated  with  raforence  to  the  ipeaker ;  2.  the 
(hoMD^wliidilmUoftheapMcb;  8.theQaMiMD, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  qieaksr-  are 
ranged  under  fire  heads.  1.  /mmmAo.  2.  OoUo- 
eaUa,   8.  fbgaiifip.   4.  AeHa.   6,  Mtmoria, 

TIm  pnoepti  with  n^id  to  the  ych  «a  aba 
mder  fin  heads.  1.  AnnttMfc  2.  NamHa. 
3>  Qafirma^.    4.  B^nhmno.    5.  Perontio. 

The  ease  may  be  a.  It^huta,  in  which  neithtf 
persons  nor  times  are  d^ned,  and  them  it  is  called 
pnpotibM  or  eomttiUalio,  or  it  may  be  b.  Fimta,  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
eauta ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  oaoMtib  u^mUa 
or  eemmUlatio  an  mged  under  1.  GyinCto,  by 
which  the  ozIsteiHa,  Iha  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  ate  detomined;  2.  Atlio,  wlddi  discusses 
the  means  and  nuaiwr  in  which  any  dgeet  may 
be  obtained. 

The  pneepto  with  ngaid  to  tha  flMMi>nto  or 
eana  are  tnged  under  thiee  heada,  aeoordlng  as 
tboeaiobdoQgtto  1  ■  the  Gmiu  Dtmoiulralivwn ;  3. 
the  Gmm  IkUbm&mat ;  3.  the  (Matu  JwOdaU. 

Thadiflbient  amititidiam»  are  next  passed  under 
niiaw,  and  the  conTonation  condndes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  pariitkmmy  a  tern  which  eonenonds  to 
the  Onxc  imptvmf  may  be  coniideied  as  the 
most  pw^  sdentific  of  all  the  riietorieal  w<nks  of 
Cioero,  and  form  a  vaefiil  companion  to  the  treatise 
JJm  JniMikm;  but  fran  dwir  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  i^^Mara  di7  and  umnaesting* 
and  from  (be  paucity  of  ilhistoatioitt  is  not  mfie- 
qnently  someirhat  obsaira.  F^om  the  dicamstanos 
tlwt  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writing  some  oitica  hare  called  in  question 
its  authentiaty,  but  thtm  seems  to  be  no  eridenoe 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sua- 
l^don,  and  it  is  npaatedh'  qnoted  oj  QiiintiHan 
witkodt  any  expression  of  dmbt.  Asraiar  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commenoonent  that  it  was 
drawn  np  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisun  in  consequence  of  hanng  been 
mt  length  enabled  to  quit  Rmne,  and  this  exprea- 
■ioB  ba  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
doM  of  the  year  a  c.  46  or  the  bennning  of  B.  c. 
■45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tnllia  and  the  de- 
putttTe  of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
Cron  his  oorre^oodence,  he  was  deroting  himstf 


with  the  greatest  dSigence  to  literary  pnrsniu, 
{Ad  Faa.  ni  28,  ix.  260  Hand  has,  boveret, 
endearoured  to  proTe  (Eneh  and  Ortlber's  £b- 
lyofop&Ue,  art  dteav),  that  we  may  wid)  greater 
probahiU^  fix  upon  the  ^tai  b,  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  mm  CiUaa  suddenly  withdrew  frrau 
Rene  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy  (ad  AU.  -m. 
U),  and  hanna  qicnt  a  couddMMile  time  at 
Fonniat^  and  ■miteA  tariooa  pvia  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinom  at  the  and  of  Harcn,  in- 
Tested  his  son  with  ihe  Blidy  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  eontpanion  ol  his  flight.  But 
this  critio  seems  to  have  forgotten  tlut  Gioen 
norer  entered  the  tity  btm  the  ^ing  of  b.  c.  61 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  47.  and  therefore 
could  eertaiiily  nerer  have  employed  the  phaaa 
"  quoniam  aliquando  Soma  Mmmdi  poteataa  data 
est,"  and  still  less  oould  he  ever  hare  talked  of 
enjoying  **  summum  olium''  at  an  epoch  perh^ 
the  moat  painfdl  and  agitating  in  his  whole  lifo. 

The  euJiest  edition  of  the  nttitioDea  Oratwiss, 
in  a  BHiaiato  finm,  iriiich  bears  a  dala^  ii  that  hj 
Oabr.  Fontana,  prWed  in  147%  4t(L,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,howeTer,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliogr^Aers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
Iws  i4ace^  dale,  nor  printer^  name,  bat  one  is 
kiMnm  to  la  frnin  dta  pniB  of  Moamia  at  Naples. 
The  eommentariee  of  O. Valla  and  L.  Stnbaeos,  witii 
the  argument  of  Latnuius,  are  found  in  die  editieo 
of  Sefab  Oryphins,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8*0., 
oilen  reprinted.  We  ham  also  the  editions  of  Cft- 
merarini.  Lips.  1549;  of  Stunnius,Stiasbnrg,1565 ; 
of  Mino^  Paris,  1582 ;  <tf  Maiocagius  and  Mareel. 
linni^Veiuee,1587;  (^Hat^itoMuui,LKp(^1741. 
In  iDoitntioa,  the  disquiailian  of  Kdmid.  Bcna- 
duns,  **Da  CkMonia  Fartitionibu  Ontndis,** 
HalnMt,  1733,  wiU  be  finad  naefiO. 

3.  D«  Oraton  ad  Qatatem  FnOrem  Ubii  III. 

Cieero  having  been  urged  by  his  brothw  Qnintoa 
to«iiimoaa  a  ^itoDMtiewQAon  the  art  of  Ontcty, 
the  diakigDes  wtiush  bear  the  above  tide  wan 
drawn  up  in  complianoe  with  this  request.  They 
wen  completed  towards  the  end  of  a.  c  B&  {ad 
Att.h,  IS),  about  two  years  after  the  relnmof 
their  anUior  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  fiiom  public  Ii&,a»d 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  d^mdatiiNi 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literan  pursuits.  Ailhis 
thoughts  and  exertions  wen  thus  directed  in  one 
chsimel,and  oonaequendy,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  the 
nrodnetion  bafim  na  ia  one  of  hu  moat  brilliant  af- 
ibttB,and  winbe  fband  to  be  m>  acenntaly  fiafahad 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  ddU  in  aD  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  e^Jained  by  himself^  was  to  {uniish  a 
tnatiae  iriuch  should  «om{aehend  dl  that  was 
vafaabla  in  the  thaeriaa  of  Aristotle,  laoentaa,  and 
odwr  ancient  riutotiofana,  and  at  the  HBie  tima 
preeent  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attno- 
tive  farm,  disemhainwiedrf  the  fcrmal  stiflhess  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  {Ad  Fam.  L  9, 
adAtt.iT.  16.) 

Tie  converMtions,  which  fbnn  the  medium 
throogfa  iriucfa  instruction  ia  convrnd,  an  sop- 
posed  to  have  taken  place  in  B,  c.  9l,immedialeqr 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  ue 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  pnpoaal  of  the  tribune  U.  Uvtaa  Dnma,  to 
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gnnt  to  tbe  Miiaton  the  li^t  sf  aeting  in  comraon 
■wiik  tbe  Minites  u  judicH  oa  erininu  trUfc  The 
meuure  wsa  ithmmtiy  opposed  hj  the  oonml 
Philipptu,  who  wu  In  emuniiieiica  ngarded  as  m 
traitor  to  his  order,  snd  aapported  by  all  the  in- 
floence  and  talent  of  L.  LicioinB  Cranna,  the  moit 
celebrated  orator  of  that  ^poch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  ceuor.  ThU  venerable 
MateBUB  ia  repreMnted  a*  hamg  retired  to  hia 
villa  at  Tnicalnni  daring  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  hii 
thoughta  and  brace  np  hit  enetgiei  for  the  graztd 
itraggla  which  was  toon  to  decide  the  conteet. 
He  was  aaooinpanied  to  hit  i»tii«ment  hy  two 
yonthi  of  high  promite,  C.  Amelina  Cotta  (conml 
a.  c  75)  and  P.  Sulpidas  Rofdi,  and  there  joined 
his  fiuher-in-law  and  fbnoer  coUeagoe  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),Q.  Mncios  ScaavoU.  renown- 
ed Ew  his  profound  knowledge  dvil  law,  and  by 
hii  fkiend  and  pditieal  lUjr,  M.  Antonius  (consiJ 
&  C  99),  wboaa  fane  ai  a  public  speaka  waa 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassns  himself. 
The  three  consulai  nges  baring  tpant  the  fint  day 
in  refleetioDB  npon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
a&in,  onbend  thenuelves  on  tbe  second  by  the 
introdoction  of  literary  tqtics.  The  whole  party 
being  itietehed  at  ease  nndiv  the  shadow  of  a 
qtreading  planes  the  dden,  at  the  omieet  i<didt»- 
Uon  of  Cotta  and  Solpicins,  coromenee  a  diaeoorse 
upon  oratory,  which  ie  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  browht  to  a  dose  in  the  afientoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  fint  dlalogne,  Soaendi,  in  ocdar 
that  strict  dnnwtic  propriety  may  be  obeerrod 
(see  ad  AO.  iv.  16),  retires,  uid  his  phue,  in  the 
two  renwining  coUoquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catolos,  and  his  balf-brotlwr,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
8ti^N>,both  distinguished  as  public  qnakers,  the 
former  celebrated  fot  the  extreme  purity  of  fais  dio- 
tion,  the  latter  for  the  ptingency  of  his  wit 

An  aninaled  debate  fint  arises  on  tbeqnalificatiotis 
eseiiiiliel  for  pre-eminence  in  oratwy.  Crassus, 
who  duonghout  must  be  regarded  as  OTprnssing  the 
sentimenia  of  Cicen,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  univeraal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  kaining, 
die  varied  accnopliahmenta,  and  the  the(«etical 
akill  which  moat  enter  into  the  cimlrimtion  which 
ahall  form  a  perfoct  orator,  while  Antouus,  althou^ 
he  allows  that  nnireraal  knowledge,  if  attainabLe, 
would  mightily  inctMse  the  power  ik  those  wko  poa- 
■aeeed  it,  Is  cimtented  to  pitdi  the  itudud  mneh 
lower,  and  sedu  to  fmt  that  the  <aBtw  ia  niace 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
■t  what  ia  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  drde  of  the  libraal  art*,  he 
will  bat  waste  the  time  that  misfat  be  more  jnofit- 
abiy  employed,  siooe  the  natoiu  giits  of  qoi^  ta- 
lents, a  good  voices  *»d  •  jAeasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  sdf-lraining,  and  ezptfienee, 
are  in  themaelvea  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult BoogbL  This  preUrainary  controverqr,  in  which, 
however,  both  puties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  diSer  as  to  what  it  prac- 
ticable, being  tenninated,  Antonius  and  Cnssus 
enter  jointly  the  TtxroAoyia  (ad  AU.  iv. 
16)  of  tbe  subject,  and  expoond  the  pcinciplea  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  ditcoates  at  huge  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  MusalfaB  aarf  orraivnssaf  ^  org*- 
wftsaad  wiadtnpwilhadiieertrtiBneQaieswwy, 


the  continuous  flow  of  hii  discouie  being  broken 
and  reUeved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  &e  month  of 
Caesar,  npon  the  natore  and  use  of  hnmtmr,  a  dt- 
greasion,  both  amusing  in  itself  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, aa  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  (Apartment-  In  the  third  book, 
Crassns  devotee  hitoself  to  an  expositira  of  the  or- 
Mostoifa  of  liietoric  eom^Mg  all  the  giacet  of 
(fkriMM,  to  which  ore  added  a  few  lanarka  upon  d«- 
Hoaj,  that  is,  upon  the  voiM,  prow— csriwit  and 
aetiont  of  the  qteaker. 

The  USS.  of  the  i>t  OnUm  known  up  to  tbe 
early  partof  the  IStheantaiy,  were  aD  tmperieeb 
There  were  Uankt  extending  in  K.  1.  from  c  % 
§  128toc  »4.  $  197.  and  frame  43.$  ]93toBk. 
iL  c  59.  g  19,  altbot^  in  tbe  Eifart  HS.  only 
aaforaa  Bk.ii.c  S.  g  IS;  in  Bk.  ii.  frconc  12.  § 
50  to  c  14.  g  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  Enoo  e.  5.  §  17 
toc.28.$U0.  These  gi^  were  first  auppiiedl^ 
Qaspminntef  Banba,  uom  a  MS.  fomd  at  Ledi, 
and  hence  called  Oodm  ZonJastit.  1419,  wUch  ia 
additioD  to  the  Rketoriea  ad  Hermmitm,  tbe  flg 
vaUKme^  the  BnOn  and  the  Orator  contatoed  tbe 
thne  books  Do  Ondon  entire.  This  MS.,  whidi  1* 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  iu  caaleDU 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  itisaiKa<- 
tain  whether  tbe  whole  was  transcribed,  or  mereJy 
those  passages  whidi  were  required  to  fill  apeiirt- 
ing  d^ciencies. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Do  Oratore  wai  print- 
ed at  the  mooaatenr  Solnaco,  by  Sweynbeym  tad 
PUflKti,  fai  Its.  between  1465  and  UCT.  The 
most  naefnl  editions  an  those  Pearee,  Cemb. 
1716,  1732.  and  Lend.  1746, 1771, 1795,  Sro.;  by 
J.  F.  WetHtl,  ^nawick,  1794,  8ro.;  bjr  Harlei, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearee  utd  othos,  Leipaig,  1816, 
8vo.  i  fay  0.  M.  MuUer,  Leipng,  1819,  Sve. ;  by 
Hdnkhaen,  Copenhagen,  1830, 8vo. 

latamtnra:— J.  A.  Emesti,  DtPnmlmAIi- 
brofum  Cio.  de  Oraion  PnAmoy  Lips.  1736. 4*i>- i 
C.  F.  Matthisc,ProfyoMeiiWS  aw  dc  Gapr'Aiai 
vont  AMaer,  Worau.  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1B12, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott,  OMmtsNi:  gua  Oe.  tk  Pm 
BloqmaUiae  Sutlmitia  aratNtwiter,  Upi.  ISOl ;  Q- 
E.  Qiengt  Von  dem  ai^Wwnfai  WerOe  dot  £SAr 
dMOcnm  Rtimr,  Fnlda,  1807 ;  J.  F.  Scbsar 
tehmidt,  Ai^itpitifo  ZOn  Cfe.  ds  Onetov.  Sch^ 
berg,  8vo.;  1604  ;  E.  L.  Tnopheller,  VtrmA 
MKT  Ciarakterutik  dtr  Ooinmitdm  Bkktrwm 
Hedim^  O^wg,  1830,  410. 

1.  Bnbu  %.  da  Cbsnt  Ordoiibm. 

This  mA.  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
tpeaken  being  CicMo  himad^  Attkus,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scoie  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  coioa- 
nade.  attached  to  the  house  of  (Scero  at  Rodn 
with  a  sutue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  Goatsim 
a  complete  cridcal  history  of  Roman  eloqaean 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  onanoiGiiig  mth  L.  Ja- 
niuB  Brutus,  A|^us  Ckadmt,  IL  Cuiint,  sad 
sundry  ssges  of  the  olden  time,  wbose  fome  rested 
npon  obscure  tradition  alone,  paedng  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  inibma- 
tion  could  be  obtained,  sod  as  Ctanelius  Ceth^ 
and  Cato,  the  eenaor,  advancing  giadnally  till  ^ 
readied  Bueh  men  at  Catohu,  IiKinias  Cramus,  sad 
M.  Antonius,  whoee  gloiy  wat  brisht  in  the  itaAf 
lection  of  many  yet  ^ve,  and  encung  with  those 
whom  Cioero  himself  had  heard  with  admintioosi 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  aa  a  man,  the  matest  <£  whon 
waa  Hortensina^  and  with  him  theiitt  ckiasi, living 
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orator*  being  exdaded.  Prefixed,  are  Mine  ihort, 
but  gra^iic  dcstchet,  of  the  moet  renowned  Gieaan 
models ;  the  whole  ditcotine  being  intMipmed 
with  derer  obeemtione  oo  the  iperalative  priocH 
fim  «f  the  art,  and  mmy  importut  hiatorical  de- 
tail connected  with  the  pabbc  life  and  terricea  of 
die  indindnals  enomented.  Great  taste  and  dia- 
crimination  an  di^layed  in  pcnntiiig  oat  the  ch*- 
raeteristic  merits,  and  exponng  the  dejecta,  of  the 
variooa  styles  of  composition  reriewed  in  tnm,  and 
the  work  is  most  raluablo  as  a  contribodon  to  the 
liiatoijr  of  litentnre.  Bat,  from  tba  desire  to  ren- 
ia  it  absolntelj-  complete,  and,  at  tha  Mme  time, 
to  confine  it  within  raedraate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  harry  fiom  one  indiTidnal  to  another, 
withont  dwelling  npon  any  for  a  snfBcient  period  to 
leare  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  tit  nninteiettiDg  naises,  by 
which  we  ore  wearied,  we  t^ret  that  onr  curiosity 
should  havo  been  ezdted,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  abed 
such  E  Uutie  orer  the  last  century  a[  the  cammon- 
waalth. 

Hie  Bmtaawaa  ODoipoaed  next  ia  ordo-,  aldtongh 
■t  a  long  interval,  after  the  Do  B^nAlioa,  at  a  pe- 
ziod  whni  Caenr  was  xheady  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Caio,  the  OOo  itself 
coming  immediately  before  die  Orator,  a  combina- 
tion Of  circonutances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
narB.C.4fi.  {BnL  1, 2. 5, 6, Orot 7. A iMwi. 
n.  I.) 

The  Bntas  was  unknown  until  the  disco  rery  of 
the  Codex  Laudeosis  described  above.  Mesce  all 
the  HS3.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  afbeiiig  divided  into  femilies,  although 
the  text  mi^bt  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existmg  u  varioos  European  libnriea  wm 
more  corefiiUy  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Bmtus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Psnnoitz, 
1 469,  4to^  in  the  same  valnme  with  the  De  Oratore 
■ad  tha  OiatDT.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  vary  Gopioas  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konig»- 
bei^  1826,  Sto,,  to  which  wo  may  add  an  omAiI 
school  edidoD  by  BSlulwck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  BrvtMn  Orator. 

Cioero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brntna  to  e^^lidn  his  views  with  legaid  to  what 
constituted  a  hnltlew  omtw,  this  torn  bong  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  puUic  qieaker  in  the  sen^ 
or  in  the  fbrum,  but  to  ozclnde  tha  doqoence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
io  the  preeent  essay  to  peifonn  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  most  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  seriea  of  pmec^  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capaUe  of  being  readily  ^lied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  on  object  oT  ideal 
beauty,  such  at  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excdlencai  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fosed  together  and  cononr 
tinted  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  abaolnte  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasiMial  judicious 
tnnsitiMia  from  we  style  to  another,  by  asanming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tfao  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  fiuniliar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rimg  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  oma> 
mented  declamation ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graorfnl  medium  between  tiie  two  extremes ;  bf 
ascending^  as  tlie  Qieeks  opnssed  it,  from  Uh 
iffX^  to  the  &fii^,  and  fitCiiw  back  from  the 
apSw  to  the  lUaWt — instead  of  adhering  steod- 
fiutly,  after  the  fiuhion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquoioe  was  the 
purnt  modd  In  imitatiaa,  imadned  that  ita  ea- 
sence  oon^sted  in  avoiding  witt  scmpdous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
^irammatic  sentenoss — a  sptem  which,  however 
mteresting  as  an  eSbrt  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  doll  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  1^  an  wdinory  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  ita  fall  urtent,  def^enmte  into  ofiiensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwellii^  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  uptm  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aescninea  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thncydides,  Cicero  procaeda  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  cntef  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  (A«  vAai,  the  when,  and  Om  how;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  natter 
each  of  which  is  in  torn  examined  and  discassed. 
The  perfect  orator  bein^  defined  to  be  ow  who 
cleariy  demonsbates  to  his  hearos  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  tiie  beaoty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  (**  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisqoe  dvilibns,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  nt  flectat^X  ^ 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdma  can  ba 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natoxol 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  [Moaophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  concloikn, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  pw- 
fect  orator  must  be  a  perfect  nan.  What  Mowe 
(Grom  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  Uie 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadatee  in  fwose  compo- 
sition— a  cvriona  totne,.wludi  attnwted  much  at- 
tentim  in  andent  tiines,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulnesa  of  Dlonyrina  of  Hali- 
camossus,  bat  possesses  comparatively  Httle  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediatdy 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
tint  he  was  wilUng  to  stake  hia  reputation  for 
knoerledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work:  "Mihi  qoidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquidhabuerimjudiciidedioendo  in  ilium  librum 
contulisse and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  bultlMS  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
ffmifaataii  in  the  dioicc  of  ^ipropriate  phraaecdogy, 
and  the  aonorous  ffow  with  which  the  periods  toll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
ns^ a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  tiie  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  moot 
weighty  themes  are  touched  npon  very  di^^, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remaiu 
npon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  tiiis  probably  arose 
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ftom  tke  fobject  kniof  bocn  entirely  paand  orer 
in  the  two  preceding  tnatiMi.  For  it  must  be 
bMB*  in  mind  that  the  Zk  Oraton,  the  BnUm*, 
and  tbe  <Mriar  wen  intended  to  ooutitata  a  con- 
Mctad  and  conliiiiioiu  aerie^  foBung  «  eonidata 
■jntam  of  the  ifaetwical  art.  In  the  fiiat  an  ex- 
pomded  the  ^indpte*  and  nilea  of  ontary,  and  the 
qnaGficationi  aatond  and  acqnitvd  nqnista  for  tne- 
eta* ;  in  tb«  leooad  the  importanoe  theae  (puUfi- 
cationa,  and  the  nee  and  appliortiaD  at  the  prindplea 
and  rate*  an  iUnatmted  tO' a  critiaal  eiaBinatioa  of 
the  leading  noita  and  dafecU  ti  dw  mataat  pub- 
lic meoken;  while  in  the  thM  la  diUMBted  Aat 
ideal  petfectiaD  to  iriiieh  the  poneadon  <rf  all  the 
nqaiaite  qnalifiottioiu  and  a  itriet  adhereaee  to 
aD  the  nindplai  and  ralea  would  lead. 

The  Editk)  Prine^  of  the  Onrtor  i«  that  men- 
tioned above,  nndei  the  Bratua,  pintad  at  Borne 
lnl469.  Tbe  beat  la  that  bjlfaTKvLipi>  1037. 
8to.;  to  iriilehwe  m^add  the  adMiol  aditkn  U 
Kllabeek,  Hannom,  1S29,  6n. 

Litentnn : — P.  Ramna,  Bndma$  (^naUimi  i» 
Orntonm  CSe^  Pferia.  1M7,  4ta,  1549,  8m; 
J.  Peciomoit  Oralio  pro  do.  Oratora  eoata  P. 
Haaian,  Paria.  1647,  8to,  ;  A.  Bfaiongiiu,  Im 
Oratanm  Ge.  QmmaaariM,  BanL  1&£2;  M. 
Jimiw,  I*  Oraiorvm  CSe.  Seioliot  Argent  158fi, 
fho. ;  H.  A  Bntdiaidtia,  Animadwmtkmm  ad  CSe. 
Oratofwai,  BenBa.  1815,  Sto. 

6.  De  Optimo  Gmn  Oralonm. 

We  hare  almdy  notioed  in  the  nma^  on  the 
Onrtor  the  opnion  adreotted  hj  aerenl  of  the 
moat  diitingniabed  ipeaiken  of  thia  epochs  nch  a* 
BratM  and  Calma,  that  the  eeaeooe  of  the  true 
Attie  ewiated  in  toiploTing  the  cmalleit 
peadUe  number  of  woida,  and  eoooentnting  the 
p^™*g  of  the  ipaiker  into  anbUe,  terae,  pointed 
aentanoea,  which,  bowerer,  from  being  totaUf  de- 
void of  all  onuunent  and  am^tnde  of  ezpmaioti, 
wen  for  the  meet  part  ati^  Inn,  and  dry,  die  rery 
lererae  <tf  Cioen^a  ityle.  la  «det  to  mate  pncti- 
cdhr  thia  pnvaleut  dahuian,  Ckam  naolinBd  to 
tmix  into  Latin  the  two  moat  perfset  qxdmen*  of 
Grecian  eloqnenee,  the  ontions  of  Aeachinea  and 
Demoathenea  in  the  eaie  of  Cteaiphon.  The  trana- 
|ati<m  itaelf  haa  been  lost ;  bat  a  ihort  pre&ce,  in 
whkh  the  origin  and  object  of  the  nuderlaking  is 
ext^ained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  giren 
aboTe,  Da  Optimo  GMore  Oraiorum, 

The  Editio  Pnncepa  of  thia  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  ia  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achillea  Statins,  Paris,  1551,  4tflL,  and  1552, 
8to.  We  have  alao  "  Do  Optioio  Ocnoe  Ontorom, 
ad  TnbUlwn  Toriea,  Oi^oriae  Partitionea,  com 
CflBoaanariBt  ed.O.  H.  Baalftinh,  toL  j  Batirfwn, 
1838j  8to.« 

7.  Tbpias  ai  G  IVibalmm. 

C  Trahatins,  the  celebnted  jniisconsolt,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  compnhend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  InrentioD  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  biled  in  procoring  any  expla- 
naticm  from  a  celebnted  rhetorician,  whoae  aid  he 
Boti^^  had  frequently  ^V^ied  to  Cicen  G»  infbr- 
Butimt  and  uaistmoa.  uoen%  incf— nt  oonpft- 
tioDB  [wevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations;  but  when  he  was  luling  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar^  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatins  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  eloaely  connrcted, 
and  aBcordingly,  while  «  boaid  of  dm  ahip^  dmr 
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op  from  recollection  the  work  before  as,  and  dia- 
spalcfaed  it  to  hia  friend  from  Rheginm  on  the  27th 
cf  July,  B,  c  44. 

We  am  hen  prmeDted  with  an  abatnct  of  tb«  ori- 
ginal, expnsaea  in  plain,  ■I'wr  tennat  iUnatnted 
by  examplea  derived  didefly  froai  Roman  law  im- 
•taad  of  from  Greek  philos<^y,  accompanied  bj  ■ 
pmuiae  to  expoond  orally,  at  a  fatnn  period,  maj 
pointa  which  mi^t  itiD  appear  confnaed  or  obacttr^ 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  aneh  a 
book  any  eri|inality  of  matter ;  bat  when  w«  caai- 
■der  the  dmnulHtaBB  vndeririikk  h waa  tarn 
poaedfBnd  dwnntnnaf  thaalijaetitad^  wncma- 
not  fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  woodofU 
memory  which  eooU  pmdaoe  at  onn  a  foD  and  ae- 
cnimte  representation  of  a  hard,  oomidieatad,  and 
tedmical  disquMtion  on  the  theory  of  riietoric 

The  Editia  Piinona  is  withont  plaee,  date,  or 
priiriat^  nuH^  bnt  i  bdfevad  to  navs  baaa  pib- 
SAed  wl  Verioa  abMt  1472.  Tba  oonnnBntHiaa 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  moat  se- 
lelnaled  an  thoae  by  Boethius,  Q.  VaOa,  Mdww- 
thon,  J.  Viaorins,  Hegendorphinna,  Latemaa,  Oo- 
TMtnns,  Talaeua,  Curio,  Achulea  Statioa,  Ac,  which 
an  contunad  in  the  editiona  printed  at  Pans  "bj 
Tiletanna  in  154S,  4taL,  ^  Sftvid  In  1550,  dto, 
by  Vaacoeanna  in  1554,  «».«  and  by  BidiaidM 
in  1557  and  1561, 4ta., 


8.  Ommimm  LoeL 

AH  that  w«  know  legaiding  tUa  ««A  b  tarn- 

priaed  in  a  angle  aentaioa  of  Qointilian  (iL  1. 
$11):  "  Commnnea  loci,  mve  qtd  emit  in  vitia 
directi,  qnales  legimu*  a  Cicerone  compoaitaa ;  sen 
qnibos  qoaeationea  gen«alita  tnctantnr,  ^>alei 
aunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensia*'  Ordb 
anppoaaa,  that  the  AwnAua  an  ben  ^oken  cf ; 
bat  this  quuoB  fa  mndy  boma  out  the  es- 
pfeaiion  in  dw  pnAee  to  whidi  he  lefen. 

9.  AhtorMonais  ad  C.  HTtamum  Libri  IT, 

A  ^encnl  view  of  the  whde  art  of  Rhetoric, 
inchiding  a  nnmbv  of  precepts  and  roles  for 
the  gHidaDoa  of  the  sttidrak  Paai^ea  from  dus 
tnatise  an  qnotad  by  Bt  Jemae  {mdm.  %6h 
h'b.L^304,ed.BuiL),  hj  Priadan,  I7  Rdlnna 
[dt  Comp.  a  Mehr.  OraL  pp.  SIS,  321  of  the  Xko- 
tons  Aniiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gram- 
marians, who  qwak  of  it  aa  the  w(»k  of  Cicoro, 
and  aa  such  it  waa  generally  nuived  by  the  moat 
distinguished  scholan  of  the  fifteenth  oentuy, 
Leonudus  Arretinns,  Angel di  Pt^tianns,  and 
Lanrentius  Valla.  At  a  rery  eariy  period,  how- 
ever, ita  authenticity  was  cued  in  qoeation 
Raphael  Rhegios  and  Angelas  Deeembriua,  and 
the  contraveny  has  been  renewed  at  intcmla 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  beat 
editon  anee  in  pronouncing  it  ^nrioua,  b«t  the 
ntmoet  uveni^  of  opinion  haa  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  aatlior.  Regjua  prr^Knmded 
no  lesa  than  three  bjpotbeaea,  aangning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Coimncina,  who  waa  quaestor 
B.  c.  81,  and  an  nnaaceeasful  candidale  fov  the 
ooDNbUp  ia  B.  c.  64 ;  at  anotber,  to  Viighuns,  a 
ibetorieiBB  eonlemponry  wiA  Nen;  and  hutly, 
to  Timdans,  son  <rf  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  Inother  Herannianua.  Paulns  and  AMas 
Hanntins,  Sigonins,  Mnretna,  Barthiua,  and 
many  of  lesa  note,  all  adopted  the  first 
sttion  of  Bcgine.  G.  J.  Vosshia  began  by  deciaing 
in  fitTonr  flf  the  yoni^  <^  Conufidii,  the  coUcagna 
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of  Cicero  id  the  angonto  {ad  Ibm.  lii.  17—80), 
but  afterward*  changed  his  miml  and  fixed  upon 
Tnliios  Tiro ;  Jnliiu  Cmmt  Scaliger  upon  M.  Oal- 
lio ;  NaMdmhaenios  upon  I^ureoa  Tidiiufl ;  while 
mora  recently  Schiits  baa  laboured  hard  to  bnng 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Onipho,  ud 
Van  Heuade  to  Aelius  SUlo.  The  argumenti 
which  leem  to  prore  that  the  piece  io  question  it 
not  the  Induction  of  Cicero  are  briefly  aa  Mowa : 
1.  It  enild  not  hare  been  eompoaed  before  the  De 
Oratan,  for  Ckeio  then  (i  2)  apekka  of  his  jure- 
aile  eSbrts  in  this  department  at  rough  and  doth, 
brought  to  a  condnaion, — a  deacription  which  cor- 
K^nda  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Imat- 
time,  whereas  the  Ad  Horemimm  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  ito  parte;  morwrer,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Hmimijm  cogmhuna  at  the  oataet  that  ha 
waa  so  oppnaaed  with  amnlj  affairs  and  bnunaaa, 
that  he  eould  scaicelj  find  any  Iniure  for  hia 
&Yoiuite  purauita— a  atateoMit  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  eariy  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Orators,  for  not  only 
does  Cioem  nerer  make  any  allanon  to  such  a  fo- 
fbnnance  among  the  niunarons  labonis  of  Mi  later 
TMiB,  but  it  would  hare  been  qute  unworthy 
hia  mature  age,  cultivated  taate,  and  eztenaire  ex- 
perience :  it  ia  in  reality  in  erery  way  inferior  to 
the  De  ItmmHomt  that  boyish  eoaay  which  he  treate 
ao  contemptQootJy.  We  aball  not  lay  any  stress 
hen  tmui  the  names  of  Teientia  and  roui^  Tut 
lioa  which  occur  in  bk.  L  c  13,  ainoe  these  wnds 
are  maufeat  iaterpdationi.  8.  Qaii>^>'ui  lepeat- 
edly  quotes  from  the  De  Imadiima  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieoea  (tf  Cicero,  but  never 
notioeo  ue  ^onsaaMnn.  4.  Marina  Vieturinaa 
in  his  eominentar^  on  the  Z>«  AomtioM,  makes  no 
aUnaioa  to  the  ematenoe  of  the  Ad  Hamaaami  it 
ia  little  pnbaUa  that  ha  would  have  carefully  dia- 
eoHed  the  in^iaHeet  manual,  and  altogether  paased 
over  that  which  waa  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  {ad  Virg.  Atn,  viiL  321,  it.  481,  614) 
to  die  *'RhetMca"  and  CaaaiodMiiafAWor.ooaft. 
pp.  339,  841,  ed. Pith.)  to  the  **An  Rhetoika"  of 
Cioeto ;  but  these  citatiaia  are  ell  fmn  ibtDe  In- 
ventiime  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  ffgremtUMM. 

The  most  embarraanng  cimmatance  comiected 
with  these  two  works  ia  the  extraordinary  reaem. 
blance  which  exists  between  them — a  neemblaoce 
so  atrong  that  it  ia  impossible  to  doubt  that  then 
is  aoae  bmd  of  anion.  For  allhoif^  than  an 
nnmerouB  and  striUng  diacrqiaiKica,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  diviuons  the  same  precepU  an  conveyed  in 
neariy  if  not  exactly  the  same  phnaeology,  and 
ilhutnted  ij  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
win  eompnn  Ad  Hermn.  L  2,  iL  20,  22,  23, 
26,  27,  widt  De  /mkML  L  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  connnced  that  these  coinddoices 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Herm.  ii.  23,  and  De  IwsaU.  i  50  irould 
alone  be  mfficieat,  for  io  both  we  find  the  aame 
faux  linee  eztnoted  for  Ae  maa»  pnrpoee  fani 
the  Tiinnmmua,  and  nantus  oenanred  for  a  fiwlt 
of  which  he*  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  azpna- 
sioB  having  been  misandeTatood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppoae  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
nBRawnB  copied  from  the  De  Iweentwae,  since  ^e 
farmer  embraces  a  moch  wider  compaaa  than  the 
latter ;  still  leas  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shamebas  plagiarism,  which  mnat 
have  ben  open  to  auch  easy  detection.   Both  pai^ 


tiea  cannot  have  derived  th«r  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  ta  it  incredible 
that  tiro  penons  tnoslating  independentir  of  each 
othn  should  have  rendered  to  many  [mrasea  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Rmnaa  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
anch  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themaelTea.  Either  we  have  in 
ih»AdH«nmu>m  and  the  A/mm&ae  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  p«^  fram  the  tectures  of  the 
tame  listfat  riteti^cian,  whidi  wen  diawn  out  at 
fiiD  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aaida  in  an 
unfinished  atato  by  the  other  after  some  alterationi 
and  comctions  had  been  introduced ;  or  we  have 
in  tile  Ad  Htremtatm  the  oruinal  lectures,  pub- 
Ushed  nbaeqnentiy  by  the  Hofeasor  himselt  Thia 
last  idea  ia  certainly  at  vanasoe  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  [oelindnaty  remarics,  but  may  reoeive 
some  support  from  the  cbim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  mumhoImmi, 
wMck  an  adopted  without  obeervatioo  in  the  i)a 
InvmHome,  Whatevn  oonclosion  we  may  adopt 
upon  thia  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
daace  to  detenune  the  nnl  antfaob  TIw  caae 
aade  out  in  fovour  of  Comifieiaa  (we  cannot  teQ 
vMek  Cnnificina)  is  at  first  sight  pboiible.  Quia- 
tiliaa  (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ii.  3. 1  89)  freqnentiy 
meotiona  a  certain  Comifieiaa  aa  a  writer  upon 
riietoric,  and  in  one  place  Mpecially  (ix.  3k  §  98) 
enumeratea  his  claaaification  of  figures,  whidi  cor- 
reaponds  exactiy  with  the  Ad  Hertmium  (iv.  15, 
&c) ;  and  a  second  point  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julins  Rufinianua.  (Da 
SbkL  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  band,  many 
th^iga  an  aacribed  by  Quintilian  to  CmiiScius 
wbieh  mnriaera  occur  in  the  Ad  HanHaium;  and, 
•tiU  more  flrtal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  refened  to  above  (iz.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
mariu  of  Conuficina  aa  fignrea  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject  We  can  accord  to  SchUU  the 
mwit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonina 
Gnipho  aiqr  be  the  compiler,  and  that  then  u  no 
teatimoi^,  ezttnal  or  intunal,  to  nnder  thiapon- 
tion  unteiuble ;  bat  we  cannot  go  further.  Then 
an  sevenl  histmical  aDnaions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Caseins 
Louginns,  b.c.  107,  to  the  death  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c  88 1  and  if  Bormann  and  otlien  ace  conect  in 
believing  that  the  eeeond  consulship  Sulla  ia 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  foot  will  be 
established,  that  theae  books  wen  not  published 
befne  B.  c.  80. 

The  nateriala  for  arriving  at  a  coirect  judgment 
with  ngui  to  the  merite  at  this  omtMveny,  will 
be  found  in  the  pre&ce  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  JOtetatioa  ad  jgarmaiaia  and 
De  ImmtioM,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1761,  8vo,, 
and  republished  irith  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
nuuin,  Leipzig,  1828,  Bvo. ;  in  die  prooeminm  of 
Schiita  to  hia  editi<m  iA  the  rhetorical  wotka  of 
Cioenv  L^ng.  1804,  8  vda.  8m,  ndaiged  and 
coimeted  in  ua  edition  of  die  wbide  woAa  ef 
Cicero,  Lopaig,  1814 ;  and  in  thediaqmdtMm  of  J. 
van  Ueusde,  De  A^  StOoiie,  Utrecht,  1839;  to 
which  we  may  add,  aa  one  of  the  eariiest  authori- 
liea,  Utrum  Art  Rhttorica  ad  Henmti»m  Cieeroid 
/alio  puoribatir,  appended  to  the  Problemate  in 
QnintiL  ImM.  OraL  by  Ittfbmd  Repna,  poUiahed 
at  Venioe  in  1492. 
The  Editii>Piinceps<tftha  Bhetoriea  ad  Henfr- 
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oium  iru  printed  along  with  the  De  IPTantione, 
under  tfa«  title  "  Ciocnni*  Rhtrt«iai  Non  at 
Vetni,"  by  NicoL  JcoMHt,  in  AHo.,  Vcniea^  1470; 
and  bibUogT^ihen  baTe  amnmntod  fourteen  Bine 
behmging  to  the  fifteenth  centorj'.  The  bett  edi- 
tion in  a  Mpuate  form  it  that  (rt  Bsrmum,  or  tbe 
leprimt  ot  i-'pnUiiMiifi^  mentioMd  abom 

B.  PouTiCAL  Philosotbt. 
1.  Jk  BtpMica  Libri  VL 
Tbii  wofk  on  the  bett  fbnn  of  goremawnt  and 

die  duty  of  the  ddien,  mu  one  trf  the  eariiett  of 
Ciono'S  pfailoaophical  tmti*e«,  diawn  ap  at  a 
period  wnen,  from  hit  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caeiar  and  Cratmii  being  both  at  a  dittance,  he 
&iicied,  or  at  least  wiibed  to  pertoade  oCben,  that 
he  waa  actually  giaqung  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
Gommonwcalth  {da  Die,  ii.  1  \,  Deeply  impretaed 
with  the  arduotu  nature  of  nu  taak,  ae  cauiged 
again  and  again  not  only  varioot  minute  detailt 
hot  the  lAole  geneial  pllin,  and  when  at  length 
connileted,  it  wat  receired  irith  the  gnateat  bvonr 
\iS  hia  Gontamponuiea,  and  {•  referred  to  by  him- 
aelf  repeatedly  with  erident  Mtliafaction  and  pride. 
It  wat  commenced  in  the  ^>ring  of  b.  c.  £4  {ad 
AtL  It,  14,  comp.  16),  and  occnpied  moch  of  nit 
attention  during  the  numner  months  of  that  year, 
irtiile  ha  wat  rending  at  hia  Tillaa  in  the  Tieinih' 
CoDM  and  of  Poi^aii  {Ad  i^Fr.v.  14.)  U 
wai  in  the  fint  inatanee  mnded  into  two  bodca 
{ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  6),  then  expanded  into  nine  {ad  Q. 
Fr.  L  e.},  and  fiully  reduced  to  aix  {ds  Lig.  L  6, 
iL  10,  de  Din,  ii  1).  The  fbnn  aelected  waa  that 
<tf  DUlcgne,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whiwt  he  kqit 
conataatly  in  new.  The  epoch  at  which  the 
■erenl  confsreooea,  extending  orar  a  (pace  of  three 
daya,  were  aoppoted  to  have  been  held,  waa  the 
La&»a»  fnioA,  in  the  conaolthip  <tf  C.  Saniffoniua 
Tnditanua  and  M.''  Aquilliut,  B.  c.  129 ;  the 
diamatii  peraonae  contiitad  of  the  younger  Afii- 
eaoai,  in  whoae  lubniban  nudent  the  toene  ia  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  prindpd  part  ia  aaugned ;  hia 
boaom  friend  C  Laelina  the  Wiaej  L.  Fnrina 
Philn^  conanl  b.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annala 
<rf  the  Nnmaotine  war,  and  bearing  the  repatation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultlnted  epe^er  {BniL  28) ; 
M.'  Manilioa,  eontnl  b.  c  1 49,  under  whom  Scipio 
terred  na  nilitafy  tribune  at  the  ontbnak  of  the 
third  Panic  war,  probably  the  aame  peraon  at 
llanilina  tha  famotia  joriaconanlt ;  Sp.  Mommiua, 
the  brother  of  him  who  lacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirementa,  addicted  to  the  diadpliae 
of  the  Poreh  ;  Q.  Aeliua  Tubeio,  waa  of  Aetiulia, 
aiatex  of  Africanuk  a'pominent  (monent  of  the 
Oneehi,  well  akilled  m  law  and  ugie^  bnt  no 
ontor;  P.  Ratitiu  Rdbi,  coml  &  c;  105,  the 
moat  worthy  dtisen,  aoccvding  to  Vdleiua,  not 
merely  of  hu  own  day,  bat  of  ul  tune,  who  having 
been  condeomed  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though innocent,  by  a  conapiiacy  among  the 
eqidtea,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  paiaed  the 
mnainder  of  hia  life  in  honourable  exile  {  Q.  Mu- 
<ma  ScaeToIa,  the  augur,  conanl  b-  c.  117,  ^e  firet 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  juriaprudence  ;  and  matly, 
C.  Fanniua,  tha  hittorian,  who  waa  abaent,  how- 
erer,  n  the  aecuid  day  the  conference,  aa  we 
kamfrm  the  renolEBn  hia  &tbep-in-law  laeliua, 
and  of  Scaerola,  in  the  Zla  JaunKn  (4, 1),  In 
order  to  gife  an  aii  of  probability  to  die  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutiliua  ia  anppoted  to  hare  been  raited 
at  &ayina  by  Cieeio  dnnng  hia  Aaiitic  tow^  and  OQ 


that  oocaaMm  to  have  ^ent  arane  daya  in  nooont- 
ingthoparticaknof  thit  meBorabie  onmrntion. 
in  wUa  ha  had  tdten  n  fut,  to  hia  yoii^  friend 
who  afterward*  dedicated  the  De  Re|Ribliea  to  the 
peraon  who  waa  hia  trarelling  companion  on  thia 
occaaion.  It  iabaid  todiaaorcr  who  thia  mayharc 
been,  bat  historical  conaidentiuia  go  ftr  to  prore 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticna  wat  the  indindoal 
inqaeatioo.  {DtR^i.^  Bnt  22 ;  Mai,  iw: 
I  if.)  The  psMiae  dale  st  iriuA  tha  Da  Rcpd>- 
BatwH  giTCB  to  the  wodd  ia  mkaown;  iteodd 
■carcely  hare  been  befin  the  end  of  blc.  54,  for 
the  wink  waa  atill  in  an  an£niahed  atate  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  {ad  AtL  vr,  16^ 
and  during  the  month  of  Oc^bar  icarocly  a  day 
paaaed  in  which  the  author  wat  not  called  upon  to 
idead  for  acme  client  (<«<  Q.  iiL  3);  an  tha 
other  hand,  it  appears  man  an  expteiaion  in  the 
coneqxmdence  m  Cadiut  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  wat  in  Cilida  {ad  Fam.  fiiL  1},  that  the 
"politiei  Ufari"  wen  in  gesenl  ciiadatiao  in  Aa 
put  of  a.  a  51,  whQe  the  Imgnga  Med  ii 
Biidk  aa  wonld  aearoely  have  baan  mployed  nmft 
with  reference  to  a  new  paUication. 

The  greater  nnmbn  of  the  above  paitic&ktB  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  noticet  ditperaed  otct  the 
writinga  of  Cicero.  The  dialwuea  tbemaehei,  al- 
tbon^  known  to  have  been  m  existeMc  dniag 
lbs  tenth  cntmr,  and  periave  coorideiablT  kler, 
bad  erer  ainee  the  tntvi  of  Utentore  ebded  tin 
moat  earnest  aearcb,  and  wars  bdiered  to  hav* 
been  irrecovenUy  lost  witih  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scimonis,  extracted  cotire 
mim  the  uxth  book  by  Macroirioa,  and  sundry 
fragmenta  quoted  by  grammariana  and  acdeaiastics, 
especially  by  Lactantina  and  St.  Angnstin.  Bat 
in  the  year  1822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  amo^  the 
Palimpseata  in  the  Vatican  a  pcvtimi  of  the  iong^ 
songht-for  treaaare,  which  bad  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St. 
Aogoatin  on  the  Pahna,  A  flill  Ualocy  of  thia 
Tolume,  whidi  aacnia  to  h»Te  been  hnnuht  from 
the  m<mast«ry  <rf  Bobio  during  the  pontificate  of 
F^ua  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  rthctttury, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1822,  and  will  be  fimnd  in  moat  snbaeqaent  edi- 
tiona.  Althomfa  what  has  been  thus  nne^ectedly 
restored  toli^t  ia  in  itself  moat  vmloaUe,  yet, 
oonaidend  »  a  iriurie,  the  woric  preaenta  »  mOj 
defimned  and  nntikted  aapect.  These  imperfeo- 
tiona  ariae  from  Tariout  canaea.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ccounentaiy  of  Auguatin  reachaa  bam  the  1 19th 
to  the  l40th  psahn,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  paatm,  written,  aa  may  be  fitiriy  inferred, 
oTerahaatBoCtfiesBmeMS.,haBdiaappMmd,  and 

SM  oocor  in  what  ia  left  to  the  extent  of  64  p^ea, 
ring  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  donUe  oolonins, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  ronembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  most  hare  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scn^  cTerypage  sepaiately,  and  that,  no  aOcD- 
tion  being  pud  to  the  arrangement  of  theae  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  ahnffied 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whide  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altwetheri  athar  from  beii^ 
decayed  or  from  aome  fiulare  in  the  '^**F^ng  pr»- 
cesa.  Aoeoidini^y,  in  the  palimpaaat  in  qaeatka 
the  diSerait  parts  of  tha  original  wen  in  the  ut- 
mott  confuuon,  and  great  care  waa  required  t>ot 
only  in  dedphering  the  fiunt  chuactcn,  Imt  in  tB- 
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■toring  the  prqur  aequence  of  tlw  ilteets.  Alto- 
getlier,  after  a  ubute  calcnlBtion,  we  naj  esdmste 
that  the  palimpiest  we  hare  regained  about 
OM-fborth  of  the  wMt,  and  if  the  fiagmoita  col- 
lected from  otbw  ■ovRM  be  added,  they  will  In- 
ataaa  the  |goportkip  to  one-tliitd.  The  A^.  is 
wiitteB  in  wy  large  well-fonned  attain,  and 
from  the  qitcDdonr  of  ita  appearaiice  thoee  beat 
skilled  in  nalaeMiaphy  have  pronotUMed  it  to  be 
the  oldest  H3.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  sonte  hemg 
diapoaed  to  carryit  back  aa  for  as  the  swoad  or  tbira 
flsntanr^tlwBqiciindiieed  MSbbtong  pmbaUjeariier 
ttnOe  tenth  eentn;.  InAefirrt3ook,tlwfintS3 
pages  an  wanting,  and  then  ai»  fourteen  nailer 
Uuks  seatteRd  up  and  down,  amoimting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
giuung  of  the  second  book,  which  inns  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amonnting  in  all  to  50  poges, 
vntil  we  ^iproach  the  close,  which  is  Ten  deilecti  re. 
Tht  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
senps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  oontnins  but  s  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fiftht  and  the 
nxth  is  totally  wanting; 

The  et^aet  ci  the  woik  wia  t»  determina  the 
best  fimn  of  gorenunent,  to  define  the  datiesofaO 
the  mem  ben  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  inTcstigate 
those  prindples  of  justice  and  morali^  which 
■mat  fbnn  the  basis  of  erery  system  under  whicii 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  ptosperity 
and  bappiaets.  We  eaanot  doubt  that  Cicno  was 
atfmnkted  to  this  undertaking  by  pereeiTfaig  tlw 
destruction  which  threatened  the  hlieitiea  vt  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  awakening  those 
aronud  him  to  some  sense  of  tbeir  dai^av  be  re- 
•olTcd  to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lirely  represen- , 
lation  of  that  constituticm  by  which  their  6ae- 
bthers  had  beeone  masters  of  the  worid. 

The  mateiials  ti  which  this  podoetion  was 
formed  appear,  fra  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  bsTe  been  distii- 
btited  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  bock 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplaliTe 
career.  After  «  d^ression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
woTthleisnMs  of  pbyucal  pnnuits,  the  real  tnudness 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  tne  meaning  the  word 
r^mbiic  is  defined,  and  the  three  aief  foims  of 
goTemmait,  the  monarchical,  the  aristooadal,  and 
the  demociatical,  are  ana^ied  and  compared, 
Sdjao  awan^ug  the  preiennee  to  the  fiiat,  al- 
tbongh,  nnce  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degenemcy,  and  contain  within 
tbenuelres  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  wonld  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  doe  proportiona — a 
fsnibination  to  which  the  RmnaB  consUtutiait  at 
one  time  clooely  apinoximatad. 

The  subject  bcdng  pvrsned  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  porticubr  to 
the  general,  Ae  remunder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  oxaminadon  of  the  great  moral  oUigationa 
which  aem  as  the  foundation  of  aQ  political  union. 

The  ddcd  book,  aa  we  gfaen  finm  Idctantins  and 
St.  Angustin,  contaiDed  a  protracted  discussian  on 
the  fosBona  paradox  of  Cameadcs,  that  justice  was 
a  Tisiooary  deluwui. 

The  fowth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zms  in  public  and  priTste  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
gnwial  education  and  ridibI  training. 


In  the  prologue  to  the  fifOi  oook,  of  wbtcb  we 
know  less  tiian  of  any  of  the  preceding,  (Scero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depraTity  of 
morals  which  wen  becoming  mmdiy  more  emrupt. 
Tbe  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  indudit^  a  roTiew  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  pstema] 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  tba  aole 
judffes  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  dty. 

We  can  hardly  haiard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tent* of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exe^ttion  of  the 
weU-koown  Somniom  'SdpioiUi,  in  which  Sdpdo  re- 
lates that  be  taw  ia  a  dream,  Mwn,tnaariy  yooA* 
he  visited  MaiUnissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Afiricanos,  which  dimly  rcTcaled  to  him  his  fntote 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  Tirtue  and  d  tme  renown,  by  an- 
nonncisg  the  reward  prepared  in  a  fotnre  state  for 
those  who  hare  sarod  their  country  in  this  life 
with  goodfoith. 

The  anthoritiee  chiefly  coniolted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  conciBely  enume-  - 
rated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Di-  ~ 
vimUiom.  **  Sex  de  Repablia  libra*  soipsimns — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiMque  im^us,  a  PkUoMf 
Aristotele,  Theophnato  totaque  Peripataticamn 
fomilia  tracttu  nberrime."  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybins,  finm  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
o^ons  are  diractlj  derind  (e.  g.  cco^  Palyb. 
tL  8,  8, 7). 

The  Editio  Prioceps  of  the  rsoorered  De  Rejmlh 
Uect  was  printed,  as  we  hsTe  seen  abore,  at  Rome, 
in  1922,  with  copious  prolegnnena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  odition  of  Creuier 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1 826,  8to.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  tlut  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
alao  contains  usefol  matter,  "  Ia  R^poUiqae  de 
eetoi,  d^^ria  la  tazta  inedit,  neemment  dteovrsct 
at  conment^  par  M.  Hai,  bibfiotbtadn  de  Vatican, 
aToe  une  traduction  fian^jaise,  un  discours  prtiimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  hiatoriqnes,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  1'  Acad^ie  fian^aise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823.** 

Literature :— P.  C.  WoU,  OUgro.  OrO.  «•  M.  ZmS. 
CXc  Orat.  pro  Socum,  et  pro  TVlia,  at  Ubnrmm  Da 

Betrachtmi^  liier  CVoerot  km  ai^t^wuhma  Wtrk 
nms  Sbutts,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  bofbro  the  diaooToiT  of 
Mai  are  indnded  in  aQ  ^  ebief  editions  <rf  tba 
cdl«cted  worics,  and  were  published  Tritha  FlraiKh 
tcmslation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomea,  Puis,  1807. 

2.  De  Ltffibiu  Libri  III. 

Three  diakigues,  in  a  somewhat  rantikted  condi- 
tion, on  tbe  nature,  the  origin,  and  tho  perfection  of 
laws.  These  haTe  given  rue  to  a  series  of  conti»- 
Tsrsias  teq>ecting  the  real  aatbor  of  tbe  wait,  tba 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire^ its  proper  title;,  tbe  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  prefoce,  the  sources  limn 
which  the  author  derived  his  matmiUs,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  aeoomidish.  On  eackof 
time  pmnla  it  is  neeessaiy  to  a^  a  fow  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  tbe  author, 
rests  solely  npon  the  fiKt  that,  c<mtiaiy  to  his  usual 
ptactice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  roakea  mention 
of  these  books ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  iniected  in 
tlie  De  Diomatitmt  (iL  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
cnn^ondaica  with  Attiens,  which  gnteially  c<Hk- 
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tiiiu  Kme  acoouat  of  the  Ittemrj  labonn  is  wlueh 
Im  ma  bam  time  to  time  engmed,  nor  in  any  of 
tboH  when  a  refennoe  nij^t  veiy  natn- 

xall^  tare  been  «xpect«d  (e.  g.  Tiuc  ir.  1,  Brut.  t. 
19^  white  the  ezpreMion>  which  hsTo  been  ad- 
dooed  as  containing  indirect  alluaioiu,  will  be  fonsd 
upon  examination  to  be  lo  indistinct,  ot  to  have 
been  so  nnfairl;  interpreted,  that  thej  throw  no 
li^t  whatever  on  Uie  qnestion.  (e.  g.  da  OraL  i. 
42,  ad  Att.  xiT.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  •*  M. 
TUUds  ...  in  Ulm  de  legibns  priaiai''  and  '*Cuen 
in  qninto  de  I^bos,**  are  the  words  w^  wUdi 
LactantiuB  {JM  Op^.  Da,  i.)  and  MacroInTis  (tL  1) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  beat  scholais  agree 
in  pnmouDong  that  not  only  is  there  no  istornal 
•TUenoe  against  the  anthentiieitT  of  the  treatjae^ 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  ererj 
nq>eot  wortby  of  Cteen,  presenting  no  trace  oi  a 
kt«  or  inferifflr  hand,  ifteipolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (ziL  S),  **  M.  TnUius  non 
mode  inter  agendom  uurnqnaa  eat  deatjtutiia  sdeit- 
tin  jiui>>  wd  etiam  compoaere  aUqoa  de  ca  coi^ 
nt,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  woi^  before  na, 
j*t  the  word  eo^ierat  may  be  allowed  at  hast  to 
■Bggeat  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  theae  dialogim  as  they 
have  descended  to  tis,  lenaikiDg  the  dicnmstanee, 
whidi  beoBiaeB  palpable  upon  dose  examination, 
that  MMie  portknu  are  oonplete,  and  hig^tly 
poUshed,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagn,  and 
looght  we  are  led  to  the  conuusioD,  that  the  plan 
was  tneed  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  soma  suious  inter- 
nption  occurred,  possibly  the  jooney  to  Cilicia ; 
mt  beiiis  thu  thiown  aside  for  a  time,  the  nato- 
nl  dian^iiation  alwim  Ml  by  Ciem  to  tesnnwa 
train  of  thon^t  once  broken  off  (oomp,  da  Iteg,  i. 
S)  combined  with  a  coaiiction  that  the  disorden 
n  his  counby  wne  now  beymid  the  aid  of  irfuk>- 
sopfaic  remedies,  prarcnted  tum  from  ever  foUowing 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  uiinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satiiGwtoiy  mantier  for  uie  silence  ob- 
■erred  regatding  it  in  the  />s  /JmeotKme,  the  Bnir 
tm*,  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  prepress,  as  we 
ah^  see  is  very  ^faaUe^  towards  the  doaa  B.  c. 
£3,weambaatnolo«ato  explain  why  it  mkea 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Attlensi  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  rear,  in  con- 
sequence, pertiaps,  of  both  being  together  at  lUnne. 
Chapman*  in  his  Chronological  Diseertatira,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  suwosii^,  that  the  de 
Ztgibat  was  not  written  until  after  the  da  DMma- 
tiaUf  but  frtnn  what  is  said  below,  it  iriU  wpaar 
that  this  hypotfaeus  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  so- 
cording  to  the  view  we  have  ginm,  it  is  certainly 
unnecesssry. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  aUuiions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (iL  12,  iii.  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
omaed  1^  the  death  of  Oassos  (b.  a  £3)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  CSodins 
(ti.  \7f  B,  c.  52),  mid  unce  Cato  and  Pompey  an 
both  named  as  aUve  (iii.  18,  L  S,  iiu  9),  itismani- 
fast  that  the  action  wT  the  drama  betonga  to  some 
epoch  betwaen  tlw  bq^nning  of  the  year,  b.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  b.c.  48;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  vnll  only  end>le  us  to  de- 
dde  that  die  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
Janaaij,  b,  c,  £3,  the  day  when  Clodius  perishedi 


withodt  defining  any  saomd  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  cMBpasnd.  When,  however,  we 
ronazk  the  ai^dsnt  lattentess  of  spirit  di^tayed 
towards  Godivs  and  hia  firiends,  tof^er  wi  A  the 
soppresaed,  but  not  eoooealed,  diewtisfiirtifm,  with 
the  conduct  «f  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iiL  9,  2!},  we 
are  led  to  ■oppose  that  theee  ptngn^diB  woe 
penned  under  the  infioence  of  fieehngs  recently  ex- 
cited, soch  as  might  have  been  nnsed  by  the  pro- 
«— ^'"fl"  wUcb  dialiiiniihed  the  ttU  of  Milgt. 
We  an  indined,  tbarefon,  to  tluak  that  tite  data 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  coBipa- 
sition,  are  neady  identical,  and  that  both  my  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  a  fi2. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  om 
time  in  we  an  certain  that  there  were 
mon  than  three,  for  Macrotuua  (/.  c)  quotca  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  pnnly 
a  matter  of  oonjectore.  Fahridus,  Hiilsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  then  wen  just  five ;  Ooerenz 
aignea  very  ingeniously  that  then  most  have  been 
dxt  Davia  fixoa  that  then  wen  dg^ 

4.  The  title  He  L^bm  teeU  on  the  anthaaly 
of  neatly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhilnts  D$ 
Jwn  Gnli  et  Legilmt,  whidi  doubtless  arose  frnn  a 
desire  to  indude  the  Aii^iosed  contents  of  the  hia 
books.  (See  da        iu.  5  fin. ;  OelL  L  22.) 

6.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  podtion,  that  Cicere 
never  finished  his  work,  it  fdk>w>  that  it  ma  not 
psUished  daring  his  life,  and,  therefiire,  nmdaed 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existotce  of  a  pn>l<^ue,  we  dioold 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fiut,  afibrding  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevothdesa 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Tumebos, 
in  one  commentary,  ooBsiders  that  the  first  few 
diqitm  OMUtitata  a  regular  intndnetion,  bat  be 
aAerwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  die 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  <^>eni, 
maintained  that  the  exordiuu  bad  been  loet.  Qoe- 
rena  and  Moser,  the  most  judiciona  editoi^  adopt 
the  fint  eondndon  of  Tumebna, 

7.  In  alt  that  relates  to  extemd  fiirm  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  modd,  and  the  imita- 
tiou  throughout  is  most  dose  and  accurate,  Bnt 
the  lesemblance  extends  no  fivther  than  the  snrfece: 
the  definitinu,  the  propodtions,  theaiguaoDta,aad 
die  vhde  nhatmeak  nceqit  what  ia  Hmnadktdy 
eonnaeted  with  Ronm  law,  can  be  traced  tothel»- 
bousof  the  Stdca,  aqiecially  to  the  ^iMr£cu  Bitna, 
the  mfi  KoXov,  the  w^  tutalacwnt,  and  above  all 
the  vsf)!  ^ftov  of  ChrysippoB ;  for  the  few  frsgmoits 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  stuw  that  not  only  did  Cioeio  dnw  his 
■"*-^r'iT  fiom  their  stnea,  but  in  some  «— - 
did  lUtle  more  than  tanilata  their  wwda.  Even  in 
the  pfsssges  on  magistntes  die  idens  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophiastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes  ?  }  and 
Panaetins.    {D«  Leg.  ill  6.) 

8.  The  gmeral  plan  of  the  woA  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (L  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  compreluDd  an  ezpodtion  of  the 
natun  of  justice  and  its  ommexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  ststes 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  u  the  difierant 
mteaia  of  l^islatin  vhkih  had  bean  ndi^tad  by 
mffennt  nations. 

Accotdiogjly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  invea- 
tigation  into  the  sourcee  <d  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  (l^  That  the  Oods  are  the  ultimate 
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•onne  6[  jntiee ;  (3)  That  man,  being  bound 
together  b;  «  eommiinity  of  bcnltiet,  fedingi,  wid 
deairei,  an  led  to  cnlUnte  MwUl  anion — and  hence 
juatice,  withont  whidt  ao6al  onion  could  not  eziet. 
Thm  hmnas  natnn  »  »  neond  ■onne  of  jiutue. 
Bat  RDM  hnniMi  natan  u  imioHtelj'  eomwcted 
-with  God  by  aod  Tirtoe,  it  fbOowathat  God  | 
nod  the  monl  natore  of  nan  an  the  joint  lonrcea 
of  jnstiee,  law  beii^  the  piactkal  ezpodtion  of  iu 
prindplee.  Hnch  more  ilieaa  is,  nowerer,  laid 
upon  the  aeamd  of  tbeee  two  •oaroes  than  upon  the 
fiiat,  which  ii  qaieUf  diimimed  and  hept  out  eS 

In  the  ucond  hoA  the  author  explains  his  riowt 
of  s  Model  Code,  illoattated  bjcooitant  references 
to  the  sndent  institatjona  (tf  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  whidi  lelate  to  nKgion  and 
•acred  obsttiutces,  whidi  an  conaidafed  nndor  the 
difieient  heada  of  divine  worship  in  general,  indo- 
ding  Ao  ■nlmmti—  to  be  obaerred  in  the  perferm- 
ance  of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  ^e  denees  of  homage  to  which 
they  an  aeTeiBllT  entitle  ;  the  eekbmtion  of  fta- 
tinlsj  thed««tes«f  the  wkmmlMf  of  priests; 
the  exhibition  of  pvUfe  gamoat  tho  naintanance 
of  anooit  rites;  die  poniahownt  of  peijory  and 
inranritr;  the  omsecntion  of  holy  pnces  aod 
thUHs;  and  the  nqwct  to  be  paid  to  tho  ipirits  of 

The  third  botJt  tnated  of  Jiacnstmtes,  com- 
mnidng  with  a  diort  expodtion  of  um  natoia  and 
importance  of  their  fuKtions  ss  interpreters  and 

enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  banns  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  iJidl  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  conmila,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  then  is  a  great  blai^  the  part  which  is 
lost  hanng  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inqidiy 
into  the  fbnctiims  of  all  the  chief  offlcns  of  the 
Roman  republic  What  remains  eoosists  of  three 
diacnsuons,  om  on  the  powtt  exmised  ij  tribonea 
of  the  ^beiaas,  a  seeond  on  the  Moprieiy  aiq>- 
^ying  the  vacancies  in  the  aanato  mm  the  nnmber 
of  those  who  had  bdd  eertain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  tiio  advantagea  and  mwbndmof  voting 
by  baDoL 

The  scene  of  these  dialognes  is  hud  in  the  villa 
of  Cieero,  in  the  neigfabonrfaood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pxnun,  near  the  point  when  the  Fibrenna  joins  the 
Liris.  Tht  Editw  Prinoeps  ftrnu  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  worica  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  Tok.  foL  Sweynheym  and Pannarts,  1471;Bee 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Cunb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  tbeold  commentators, 
mad  an  improved  text,  wen  long  held  in  high  esti- 
HMtion,  and  Aequently  npnntec^  bnt  is  now  snper 
aeded  1^  those  of  Ooenns,  Ldik  1801^  8va^  fbrnnng 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  worlts; 
of  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankt  1 824, 8vo.,  eonbun- 
ina  everything  that  the  scholar  can  dedn ;  and  of 
Bue^  Leyden,  1 842,  Svo.,  which  is  the  most  ncent 

8.  De  Jxre  CwSi  w  Arlem  rtdiffendo. 

A.OeOins  qnotes  a  sentence  Gram  a  vrorh  of  Cicwo 
which  he  a&ya  bora  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
I>e  LejfibiUf  but  the  words  of  Oellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Oiellils  Cioen 
YoL  It.  pt  iL  p.  478.  (OelL  i.  22 ;  Qointil.  xii.  S. 
8  10  {  Macn>b.vi  4;  Ctc  (i*  Xty.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  ^Mbib  ad  OiwiUBi  d$  IhpMiea  mHittrnda. 

Cieero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticna,  40,)  written 
in  June,  &  c.  4fi,  tells  his  friend,  that  ho  had  mad« 
aoveral  attempts  to  compote  an  address  to  Caeaar, 
in  imitation  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompoi 
to  Alerander,  hot  had  hitherto  &iled  {Svfitov- 
XiuTudr  taqM  oanor;  laM  nperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  meats  to  hava  been  finished 
[ad  Att  ziiL  26),  and  was  aoon  after  ant  to  At- 
tieaa  {ad  AH.  vL  49),  bat  nevw  fcrwvded  to  the 
dictator;  foe,  having  been  previonaly  aabnuttod  to 
his  friends  fwthfsrapprobatioa,  they  made  to  many 
objections,  and  sngnaled  so  naay  aUoationa,  that 
Cuen  threw  it  auda  in  diignal.  {Ad  AU,  zii.  51, 
52,  ziii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  PffiLoeopirr  or  Morals. 
1.  Dt  Cgkm  ZOri  III. 

A  treatise  on  UMcal  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
mnch  with  reference  to  a  meta|diydcal  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  oo  which  they  rest,  as  to  tlw 
pnctical  bnaineso  of  the  world  and  tho  intercoone 
of  soinal  and  piAtiad  Hft.  It  was  composed  and 
pobliahad  lata  in  tho  year  B.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  Angnat  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  ad^essed 
to  young  Marcos,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athena 
nndar  the  cam  of  Cntipptta  the  Peripatetie.  "ntis 
being  a  woric  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  uttmction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  npon  tho 
wmflinttng  dortritwa  of  rival  aoela,  bnt  endeavoan 
ntber  to  incokato  directly  thoie  viewa  whidi  ho 
regarded  as  tho  moat  correct ;  and,  njecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  ^e  anthority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  popil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the 
mffirKorrtft  of  Panaetins  served  as  a  gidde^  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  «  Bal^lon, 
Antipater  of  Tanoa,  Hecato,  Potidonius,  Antipnter 
of  Tyre,  and  othera  enumented  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tnct  of  Lynden  on  ^naetini. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicen 
to  tho  eontraiy,  we  cannot,  fiMn  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  oondnsiMii,  that  the  Qnek  anthorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  tnnshited  ver- 
batim, and  tranilated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  latin  uuagnage  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  ozpreaa  accuatdy  thcae  nice 
giadatiaiii  thon^t  and  ddieate  distinctions 
whidi  cm  bo  conveyed  with  so  much  dewness 
and  predrion  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful fiexiluUty  of  the  sister  tcmgue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Carve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  wbicb  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casnistnr,  althon^  it  kyt  claim  to  greater  origi- 
naU^  uia  thoae  which  preeede  it,  was  cortdnlr 
fbnoed  npon  the  model  of  the  ml  jratfqmFrH 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  Bnt  while  tiie  tkeleton  of 
the  whole  worii  is  unquestionably  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illuitrations  are  taken  almost 
exclnrively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  liters- 
tore,  and  are  for  tiie  most  part  selected  with  great 
jnd^nent  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitonsdietiMi. 

In  the  fint  book,  after  a  few  preltminaiy  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inqniia,  1.  Whether  it  is  ionaitein,  tbat  is,  good 
in  itael^  afaaolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  vUU,  that  is,  good  whn  cmiti^red 
withnfinaKetooxtenalotjectaj  8.Whntoouaa 
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we  miut  pnime  when  the  ktmeibtm  and  the  vtiU 
are  at  varianea.  Moreover,  the  AonmAm*  and  the 
tOile  each  admit  of  d^rees  which  also  &I1  to  be 
exaouDed  in  order  that  we  ma^  make  choice  of  the 
higfaeat  The  general  plan  being  thns  sketched,  it 
M  followed  out  hj  a  disciuaum  aS  the  four  cona^ 
tnent  element!  into  which  the  lumeitmm  may  be 
teaoWed:  a.  &pmn(m,  the  power  of  diaowning 
truth ;  b.  Juilitia  tt  Benefianiiaj  which  coniiat  in 
atadying  the  vel&n  of  thow  Bitnmd  nt,  in  render- 
ing to  eve^  one  hi*  own,  and  in  preaerring  con- 
tneta  inTMwta ; «.  ^wtibirfo,  greatneai  lad  atrnigtii 
of  mind;  d.  Ttayanwffa,  the  ftenl^  of  doing  and 
saying  ereiTtiung  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extenL  Each  of 
these  is  e^uned  at  length,  and  the  book  doseo 
with  a  debate  on  Aa  dctpaaa  of  die  iaas*—,  that 
ii,  the  method  of  decidtn^  when  each  of  two 
linee  of  conduct  is  homitumt  which  ia  to  be  jne- 
ferred  aa  superior  (Aokw^hm)  to  die  other. 

The  seccmd  book  is  deroted  to  the  afifa,  and 
coniiden  how  we  may  beat  conciliate  the  &iT<mr  of 
our  fellow-men,  ^>ply  it  to  onr  own  adranoemoit, 
and  thus  airin  at  wealth  and  pvUie  distinction, 
enUrging  pecnliaiiy  on  the  moat  pore  and  jodieiow 
node  of  di^ilaying  Ubenlity,  whether  by  peenniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
■occeeded  by  a  shwt  notiee  of  two  mtiUbda  paased 
orer  W  Panaatina— the  on  of  the  health  and  the 
«  the  pnrae,  after  which  a  few  woida  an 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demmstrated  that  there 
new  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  komea- 
turn  and  the  aWs;  bot  that  whm  an  actim  ia 
viewed  thnn^  a  Bedhnn  the  AoMriMHSwill 
fnnriaUy  be  bond  to  be  iniepaiable  from  the 
tOile  and  the  vUU  bam  the  kmethim,  a  praporitian 
whidi  had  been  1»iefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  hcse  fully  dereloped  ana 
latgeiy  illustrated.  A  number  of  diffictut  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serra  aa  ezercisea  in  the 
application  ef  this  mlea  kid  down,  among  which  a 
{wominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  staty  of  Regnhu, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  A  Q^idu  ia  one  of 
the  oldeM  spcdmeus  of  Hfl*^i-Bl  typogn^y  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradoaa  by  Pnat  and  Schofier  at  Mayenoe  in 
U6ft  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
an  not  oS  exeessiTe  rari^,  and  occur  men  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  ufon  p^ter.  Next 
comes  an  cdidon  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  aa  from 
the  preu  of  Ulric  ZeU,  at  Colome,  about  1467, 
whicn  wen  followed  bj  that-  of  Ulric  Hann,  fi^ 
Rome,  1 468-9,  also  wilfaont  naau  or  date,  tlut  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  foL,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  foL,  1470,  and  of 
Eggeateyn,  Stmbu^,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  theae 
have  given  rise  to  luigthened  controversies  among 
Inbliogiqthas,  the  snbslonce  of  which  will  l» 
found  in  Dibdin^  Intrvdndion  to  the  Ghmica," 
Lend.  1827.  Among  the  ahnoat  oonntlesa  e£tions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  inffident  to  specify  thoee  of  Heusinger, 
Bnuuwick,  8vo.,  1 7B3,  which  first  presented  a  rnlly 
puce  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  of 
Oemhard,  Leiptig,  8vo.,  1811 ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8to.,  Leipsig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  the  beat. 

Litentnn : — ^A.  Boacher,  EAkat  CSaeraaMMOs 
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Libri  11^  Hamb.  1610;  R.  O.  Rath,  Oeen  de 
Q^letis  M  brtn  eoMgMsta,  Hall.  1803 ;  TborbedM, 
Primc^.jiUl.  mor.  »  Geenm  Op^  Leyden,  lS17i 
and  tlw  muarici  whkh  aecompony  the  tnnahtion 
of  aam,cf  whidi  a  nxdi  oditiao  was  publialtDd 
at  Bndaa  in  1819. 

2.  t>»  VirtMtama, 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  whkh  is  fir  from 
being  cntain,  must  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  Ai  Q^Sow,  jnst  as  Aiiatotla 
added  a  tract,  w^^^crfir,  to  UsEthica.  (Uienm. 
n  Zadtar.  Prtfiitt.  CammoL  i.  8 ;  Chanaiii^  ii. 
p.  186.) 

8.  OdaMeaoTM.  DeSmadmh. 

TUa  Utile  tnd,  dnvn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  a 
45  or  the  ceannencement  rf  B.  c.  44,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  oat  how  the  burden  of  <iA  age 
may  be  most  eaaily  topptnled,  ia  addressed  to 
Attiens,  who  was  now  in  hia  sixty-ei^th  year, 
while  Cicero  Itimsdf  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty-third.  It  is  first  menUoned  in  a  letter 
written  frm  Poteoli  <m  the  11th  of  May,  n.  c.  44 
{ad  AU.  xiv.  21,  eomp.  xviL  11),  and  is  thoe 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  hia  friend. 
In  ^e  short  introductory  dialogue,  Sdpio  Aemili- 
anot  and  Loelius  an  aiq^nsed  to  have  ntid  a  visit 
dnring  the  consnhhip  of  T.  Quinctiua  FlamiaiBoa 
and  M.*  Acilins  Balboa  (b.  c.  180 ;  aee  e.  5  and 
10>  to  Cato  the  oenaor,  at  that  time  84  years  old. 
Benoldiog  with  admiration  the  actinty  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  diqilayed,  they 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
wei^t  of  increaaing  yean  mj  be  noat  cosily 
bornh  Cato  viUindly  eompliea,  md  cnmnwucea  a 
disBCTtBtion  in  which  ne  aeaka  to  demonstrate  how 
npt— mhmIiU  ue  the  complaints  osoally  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  whidi  attend  the  dose  of  a 
protracted  lifis.  The  four  principal  abjections  are 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  socceesioo.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Became  it  in- 
c^adtatea  menfar active  basiness ;  2.  Beouaa it 
nnden  the  body  feeUe ;  S.  Because  it  d^vea 
them  of  the  enjoyment  ctf  almost  all  pleasures  ; 
4.  Becaose  it  herdds  the  near  ai^roodi  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  ezamplea  of 
many  iUustrioos  pmonaoaa  in  whom  old  age  waa 
not  attended  by  any  of  Ueae  evils,  fay  a)^giung  that 
such  privatiooi  an  not  real  bat  imagiiiary  nia- 
fbrtnnea,  and  that  if  the  vHA.  for  some  pkaaona 
is  lost,  other  ddighta  of  a  more  desirable  and  sub- 
stantial chancter  an  snbsUtut«d.  The  fourth  ob- 
jection ia  encountered  still  man  baldly,  ^  an 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  hoj^^neoa  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  anaei  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indKatea  the  near  sppraach  of 
death,  ttuit  is,  die  near  i^proadi  of  the  period 
when  the  aoul  diall  be  rekauad  from  ita  debadng 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  anfettond 
upon  the  path*  of  immortality. 

Thia  imce  haa  alwaja  been  daiatvedly  eateaned 
as  <me  A  the  moat  gnoeftd  mnal  eoaaya  beqneath- 
ed  to  ua  by  antiquity.  The  jpurify  of  Uie  language, 
the  livelineas  of  tlie  illustntiona,  the  digni^  of  die 
aentiments,  and  the  tact  with  whidi  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  gam- 
loos  old  moo  ia  maintained,  have  exdted  universal 
^ifdause.  But  however  [Jeasing  the  pictan  here 
presented  to  as,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fiu^  iketoh,  nqt  the  bitbfiil  copy  of  a  aeena 
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from  nature.  In  &ct  the  whale  treBtue  ii  a  tiMoo 
of  apeeud  [Jeading  on  a  queetion  which  U  discuMed 
in  the  aune  tone  of  extmngance  on  the  opponte 
tide  hy  Jorenal  in  hit  tendi  ntire.  The  logic 
■bo  ia  bad,  for  in  ■mral  tmtancei  general  propo- 
ntinu  an  attadced  hj  «  few  qtedoiu  particnlar 
caaet  iritieh  are  soeie  exceptiou  to  the  nile.  No 
one  can  doobt  the  truth  of  the  auertiona,  that  old 
age  doai  incnadtata  oa  for  aettre  boaineaa,  that  it 
£aa  mder  ua  body  ftabla,  and  that  it  doai  Unnt 
the  keennea*  of  our  aenaea ;  but  while  it  it  a  per- 
fectly bii  B^le  of  argnmant  to  maintain  that  theae 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ilia,  it  ii  ntteily  abaozd 
to  deny  their  eiifttence,  beeaoae  histwy  afibria  a 
few  inataacea  of  hvonred  indlTiduala  who  hare 
beoD  exempted  from  thor  influence. 

Gtm  mwan  to  hara  been  indited  fibr  tba 
idea,  if  not  for  the  ^an.  Of  thia  worit  to  Ariato  <rf 
Cfaioa,  a  8t4ne  ^lilowpher  (c  1) ;  mnch  hu  been 
tnuuloted  ahnoet  Utenlly  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (ace  cc.  8,  S,  14),  ud  more  fieely  from  the 
Oeconomica  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xeoophon.  The 
paaaage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  aonl 
u  derived  from  the  Tinaena,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaednu,  and  the  Utom  (aee  KlUmer,  ^  116), 
and  acnne  editon  haTe  traced  the  obeerrationa  upcn 
the  diseaaea  of  young  men  (c.  19)  to  Hippocratea. 
It  moat  be  remarked,  that  althoog^  Cato  waa  a 
rig^  iUlower  of  the  Forth,  tiM  docunoa  herc  pro- 
ponnded  have  little  of  the  anataity  of  that  lect, 
but  aavour  more  of  the  gentle  and  eaay  diadpline 
of  the  Peiipatetiea.  (Kiilyier,  I,  c) 

The  live  eariieat  editiona  of  tne  Cato  M<yor 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  firat  three  by 
Uliic  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winlet  da  Homborch, 
the  flftti  I7' Azwdd  ThaneanuB,  sot  one  which 
bear*  a  dale,  bnt  aoma  of  them  an  certainly  oUar 
than  the  edititni  of  thecoUacted  phUoao^iieal  wvka 
printed  at  Rome,  in  3  voU.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannarta,  which  containa  the  Db  Saudnie. 
[See  above,  pw  719,  b.]  The  beat  modern  editiona 
are  thoaetrfOerahaid,  which  inchide  the  Pandoza 
alao,  Leipng^  Sn.,  1819,  and  of  OtUh  Lnpn^ 
1880. 

4.  Ladhu  a.  De  JmieUia, 

This  dialogue  was  written  afto-  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Joit  aa  the  diioertation  upon  old  age  waa 
plaeod  in  the  month  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distingniahed  for  enei:gy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life^  ao  the 
atead&st  attachment  which  eziated  between  Scipio 
and  Laelina  pointed  oat  the  latter  as  a  peraon  pe- 
cnliarij  fitted  to  enknga  npon  the  adnntagea  of 
fiiendihip  and  the  moi»  in  which  it  nudit  best  be 
cnltiTated.  To  no  one  could  CSooo  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticua,  the 
only  individual  among  hu  contempMatiea  to  whom 
lie  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  convenation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  pheo  between  Laelina  and  his  two  aona-in- 
hw,  G.  Fanniu  and  Q.  Mndna  Scaen^  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  timea,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  Latins  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  yoimg  men, 
bo  explains  hia  own  sentimonts  with  luard  to  the 
orig^  natwa,  limits  and  nloa  of  niendihipi 
ttaeaa  fta  connexion  with  the  higkor  mocal  1  it  taw, 
and  lajt  down  Ao  nilea  nUA  o^bt  to  be  ob- 


served in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  muto- 
olly  advantageoaa.  The  most  pleasing  featon  in 
this  esay  ia  the  tbnak  nncerity  with  whidi  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casta  aside  the  affectat»« 
of  learnings  and  the  reader  feels  conriDced  throng 
out  that  be  ia  speaking  from  hia  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  moat  amiable  fedings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enaUed  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggei»- 
tim,  and,  withont  aacrifieing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitddif  his  Btandaid  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  mdinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate^ 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theoetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chatter  we  detect  'a  cone^ondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lyaia  of  Phtto;  the  Ethics  of 
Anatotle,  and  the  MemofaUlia  6oerMea  by  Xen- 
<^on  afibrded  some  snggeatioDS  I  a  strong  nnns* 
Uance  can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  Tbeo- 
phnstus  nfl  ^tfdas,  snd  swne  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chryaippus  rapl  ^lor 
and  npl  nS  SuotfeM'.  (KUhner,  p.  1 18.) 

The  Editio  PiineeM  vras  printed  at  Ctdogne  by 
Joh.  Oaldenaehaff,  toe  second,  which  includes  the 
Psredoxa,  at  the  same  {dace  by  Ulric  Zell  •  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  botii  are  cdder  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philoaophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sw^nhejm  and  Pannarta,  1471, 
wliieh  contains  the  Laebus.  The  bnt  modem 
editkns  are  tboae  of  Ownhard,  Leipxig,  6to.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  licipsig,  12mo.  1628. 

5.  Z>a  Gtoriu  libri  II. 

Cicero  completed  a  woric  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticua,  on  the  4th  of 
Jnly,  n.  c.  44  A  few  words  or^  having  been 
pnserved,  we  have  no  means  of  detennining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  <tf  a  MS.  of  the  A 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Qinatiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Panltts  Mauntius  and  Jovins  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nioa,  who  had  stolen  numerous  jwasagfa  and  ii^ 
sorted  them  in  his  own  treatise  De  JBxSia ;  bat 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Titabosdii  in 
his  history  of  Italian  liteiatnn.  (See  Onlli'a  Ci- 
cero, vol  IV.  pt  iL  p.  4871  Oe.  A  M:  ii.  8,  odAtL 
XV.  27,  ivL  2.) 

6.  De  CbasofntiMe  s.  De  Ludu  awNMaAx. 
This  treatise  was  written  &  c  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  TuUia,  when 
seekii^  distraction  and  relief  in  literaiy  porsnita. 
We  kam  from  PUny  (praet  //JV:),  that  the  work  itf 
Grantor  the  Academician  waa  closely  fbUowed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  be^  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  wiU  be  found  in  OieUi^ 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pk  ii.  p.  4tl9.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1888  under  the  title  Coniolaiio  Ckt- 
roma  ia  a  nolorioas  fbii^eiy,  executed,  as  is  gene* 
rally  believed,  by  Sigomus  or  Vianellna.  (Cic  ad 
Atu  xiL  20,  23,  TiuaU.  UL  28,  31 ;  Augosdn,  ds 
CiB.Drit:6x.Ai  Hieion.  J^mA^  J^^of.) 

D.  SpncuLATiTa  Phiumophy. 

1.  Aeademieonm  LS»i  II, 

The  hialny  of  this  worit  hdun  it  finally  quitted 
the  kaoda  vi  ila  anthor  is  anaedingly  ennoua  and 
MiBwhat  lAacan,  bat  Boat  be  cbaay  nndeialpod 
befan  wo  can  axEMB  thfl  nhtive  paaMon  of  ihoae 
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portioiu  of  it  which  h&Te  been  tTuimitted  to  mo- 
duli timec  Bj  compciiog  ouvfally  a  team  of 
iMn*  vrittan  10  AtticM  in  thoeotnoof  luo.  M 
foif  ^tt  xHL  82, 13-14, 18, 18, 19, 21-28. 25, 15, 
44),  fn  find  Hoi  Cicero  had  dtawn  op  a  traatiM 
upon  the  Academic  Philowph;  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catuhu,  Locnlliu,  and  Hcrten- 
■hu,  and  that  it  wia  oompriied  in  two  books,  the 
fint  bearing  tbe  name  of  Catnlna,  the  ueond  that 
of  LbcoDhs.  a  cop7  waa  init  to  Attieni,  and 
■m  after  it  Ind  reiched  him,  two  new  introdne- 
tions  wen  ctHnpoeed,  the  one  in  pniae  of  Catolna, 
the  other  in  pruae  of  LocuUns.  Seanely  had  this 
been  done,  when  (Moeio,  fiwn  a  e<mTietion  that 
Catolna,  LocdUiu,  and  Hortanuna,  althon^  men 
of  highly  cdtivatod  mindt,  and  well  acqaatnted 
with  general  literatare,  wen  known  to  hare  been 
little  conTfnaat  with  the  subtle  azgnmenta  of  ab- 
itrriM  philoaophy,  determined  to  withdnw  them 
altogether,  and  acctodinglj  inbatitDted  Cato  and 
Bnitns  in  thor  jdaoa.  {Ad.AU,  xiH.  t&)  Imme- 
diatdy  after  thu  dHmga  bad  been  introdnmd,  be 
raeeind  >  eommnnieauoii  fiom  Attinu  repreaent- 
ing  that  Vam  was  much  offended  by  being  paeied 
over  in  the  diaenaiion  of  topics  in  which  he  waa 
dee^jTTnaed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  niggeited,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  qaickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  imi«oved  edition,  dirided 

into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedieatuig  the  whole 
to  Vam,  to  whnn  was  sasigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascslon,  while 
the  suthw  himself  underto<A  to  stti^ort  the  Tiews 
of  Philo,  Atticns  also  takiiw  a  ilnn  in  tlta  con- 
Tenation.  Bot  although  uesa  altetaUons  woe 
efieeted  with  great  r^idity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticns  had  in  the  meantime  been  npeat- 
«dly  transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
drcnladon,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  [weaemd. 
One  sectim,  ctmtaining  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fii^pBsnt  of  the  first  Ixwk  of  the  second  or  Varrv- 
niaa  editioD ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  ii 
the  entin  seeondboc^  of  the  fint  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  aboro  (ad 
Att.  xiii.  82),  togeUter  with  the  proper  title  of 
Z«flM^.  Thus  it  iq>pean  that  the  first  boc4  of 
the  first  editioQ  has  bosn  altogether  lost,  snd  the 
whole  of  iiu  seoond  aditiNi,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
the  fimnant  of  the  first  book  already  atentiotad 
and  a  few  tenps  quoted  by  Lactantias,  Angnstm, 
and  the  gcammarians.  Upon  eiamining  the  datea 
of  the  letten  refiemd  to,  it  wiD  be  seen  that  the  I 
fint  edition  had  been  itn^Ktehei  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  fi)r  the  new  introductions  wen 
written  It  the  27th  (ad  AU.  xiii.  S2) ;  that  the 
secraad  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  neat  com- 
placency— **  Libri  qnidem  ita  eziennt  (nisi  fmte 
me  communis  ^tXavrfa  dedpit),  ut  in  tali  genen 
ne  ^rad  Qraecoa  qnidem  dmile  qnidqnam " — ^waa 
Ihlly  completed  towards  tha  doaa  of  Jnly  (adAU. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  befeve  dw  last  tmidwa  had 
been  giren  to  the  JDw  Pmibm$  ^xiiL  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possessian  of  Varro  befbra 
the  ides  of  August  (xiiL  55,  44.)  Ooereiu  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prore  that  tneee  bo<As  wen 
poUished  tuder  the  title  of  Aeadmi(xt,  and  that 
tha  appdlation  Aeadrnkae  (juiiMliomu,  at  Acad»- 
mieaa  DimitaHimm,  by  lAidi  thay  are  fteqnently 
distinguished,  an  without  aatbority  and  altogether 
inuutqtriata. 

■   Tha  object  proposed  was,  to  giro  an  aoeunte 
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narratire  of  the  riae  and  pi  ogress  of  &a  Academic 
Philoso[Ay,  to  pinnt  out  the  Tarions  ntodifitalioiia 
latfodneed  If  sueeessiw  profeaaars,  and  to  denoB- 
itntft  the  superiority  of  tha  prindi^  of  tha  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  PhOo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advooted  by  Antiodns  of  Asa- 
ioa.  It  is  manifestly  impoanUa,  aader  existing 
dreamstancsa,  to  determine  with  eertaia^  tha 
amount  of  differenoe  between  tlw  two  aditioaa. 
That  than  was  a  connderable  diSeimca  is  eotab, 
far,  although  Cicen  was  in  the  fint  instanoa  m- 
dnoed  to  dmait  from  his  plan  menty  because  he 
eonndered  the  topia  disenssed  ont  <^  keeping  with 
the  diaraetar  of  tiw  iadividnsls  who  wore  r^re- 
aeotad  as  ^""—"g  them,  still  the  division  of  tha 
two  books  into  fear  neceeeatfly  implies  sane  fan 
pertant  Aauge  in  the  artangonent  if  not  in  the 
snbstanca  of  the  Babject«>atteF.  Wean,menom', 
expressly  informed,  that  mairr  things  ware  omitted, 
and  that  the  t&a  books  of  the  seoond  edilkm,  tt- 
though  more  ooixdae  than  the  two  o£  the  fint, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  men  brilliant 
{ipltmdidiom,  trMiora,  wuKem).  It  b  jmVtiiB 
that  the  first  bo(A  of  tha  first  edition,  after  gini^ 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  priDci{to  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  oot  of  each 
other  in  sueoossion,  was  ooca}ned  with  a  detailed 
inveetigation  of  the  speculatims  ot  CameadM,  just 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  wen  adopted  to  a  cer^n 
extent  by  Cieen  himself  form  the  leading  tbeaw 
of  the  second.  What  remuna  of  the  first  boiA  of 
the  second  edition  enaUes  us  to  disoorer  that  it 
was  devoted  to  tha  history  of  Acadtnie  opnions 
fmn  tha  tana  of  Bocwtea  ioA  Plata^  who  wave  n* 
aarded  as  tha  bthns  of  the  eeet,  down  to  Antiochab 
from  whom  Cieen  himself  had  in  lus  youth  raorind 
instraction  while  nsiding  at  Athena.  The  aacend 
book  may  haTC  been  set  ^lart  tea  an  inquiry  inta 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
feonder  of  tha  New  Academy,  s^^san  to  ham 
ban  aUadad  to  in  the  taaaa  editasn  only  in  an 
ineidaBtd  — ^  emery  mannut  ^^AUa  the  t^ud 
and  feurth  books  woold  esubrsco  the  fiill  and  dear 
dovelopneBt  and  QhutmtioB  of  hia  pngaant  tbao^ 
obscure  doctrines,  aa  explained  in  the  doqnent  dis- 
quisitiona  of  Canieades  and  Pliilo.  Sack  b  the 
ofKnioQ  of  Goerens,  and  althowjh  it  does  ant  ad- 
mit of  strict  BRM<  yat  it  is  hi^y  ^aaaiUa  bs  it- 
sdf;  and  is  ftiDy  corroborated  \)f  the  hints  and 
indications  whidi  a^nar  in  thoae  portioas  of  the 
dislogne  now  extant. 

The  aoena  of  the  Cbtete  waa  the  nUa  of  that 
statesman  at  Comae,  iridle  the  ZwcwBas  is  sfqiposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hoitensius 
near  BanlL  The  dialogues  of  the  ncond  edition 
r^ininimnMt  it  tho  Cumaaum  of  Vano ;  but,  aa  wa 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Noniua  MarosQua,  the  parties  rqaired  during  the 
coons  of  tita  aoafawnca  to  tha  dura  of  tha  Ln- 
crina  lake. 

Tha  Editio  Frineepa  ia  indnded  in  the  eoOaetin 
of  Cioen^  philoaophieal  wnks  printed  in  2  Tob. 
bi.  by  Sweynbeym  and  Paanarta,  Bcoe,  1471, 
sea  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editum  of  Davia,  Camh. 
Sto,  1725,  was  frequenUy  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  senuuned  the  standaid,  but  is  now  eopar- 
seded  by  those  af  Ooema,  Ldnig,  in.  iHlt, 
finaiing  tlie  fint  toIium  of  his  ediuon  of  thephikt- 
sophical  woks  of  <SeaBo;  and  «f  OnlU,  Zariok, 
8m  1837 
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2.  De  FMrn  Bomormt  et  MaUmm  Hbri  V. 

A  leriM  of  dklognet  dedicated  to  M.  Brntoi,  in 
which  th«  opinions  of  the  GrwiaQ  ichoola,  eaped- 
tll^  of  the  EpMnrewu,  the  Stoio,  snd  the  Peripa- 
tetici,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 
object,  or  end,  tomtds  whidi  all  onr  thonghts, 
dMiei,  and  Ktiou  an  or  onght  to  bo  dinetedf — 
the  kand,  as  it  mn^  of  pnctieal  irisdom,— an 
expounded,  compared,  and  discossed.  Tlie  itjle 
is  tbnmghont  pmpkaoiu  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  an  stated  with  bo> 
conte  impartiality  according  to  the  representationB 
contained  in  accredited  aatnorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstmaa  nature  of  many  of  the  poinu  inm^ated, 
and  the  snbtil^  of  the  aigomenta  by  whim  tiw 
different  positions  an  defei^ed,  this  treatise  mnit 
be  regarded  as  the  moat  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finidwd,  of  all  the  philosc^hical 
parfuBiaiuM  of  &Garo> 

llwse  oonranalionB  an  not  aapposed  to  ban 
been  aH  held  at  the  same  pwiod*  not  in  the  nme 
fdaoe,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ad  AtL 
tm.  19),  the  author  throughout  aasnmes  the  most 
prominent  ^ace,  and  that  the  net  of  dw  actors, 
at  laaat  tMae  to  iriuaa  important  puts  an  aa- 
mgmdt  w«n  dead  at  the  time  of  pabHcatioa— • 
preeasdon  taken  to  avoid  giviiw  nmwi^  to  tiring 
men  by  ezdting  jealonsy  m  imrsnoe  to  the  da- 
ractws  which  they  are  respectiTely  represented  as 
anpporUng  (df^Aor^nrroi',  id  ySwv  pidantm,  ad 
AtL  L  c),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
fimnen  an  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fbnrth 
books  they  are  diffioent  fitom  those  in  the  flnt  and 
aeamd,  and  in  the  fifUi  frmn  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  qxdcigy  for  the 
stody  id  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicwo  relates, 
tar  tat  iiffitrmation  of  i^tas,  a  debaM  which  took 
phoe  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  prea«ace  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Math 
lins  Torquatas,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetw 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  bis  office— a 
circumstance  vhidi  fixes  this  im^inary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  B.  c.  fiO,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  aUosiwi  (il  18)  to  the  excesuve 
power  then  iriddod  1^  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
duQsngad  \j  Torqnatos  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impagns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  sjrstem  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Qood  is  PltMank  ud  the  Sopceme  EtU,  Pain. 
This  elidts  fran  Tmqoataa  a  In^^ened  ex{daii»- 
tkm  of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
coros  and  the  worthiest  of  hit  followers  reqtecting 
M^towih  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misondentood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  doncmstiate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
aitions ;  in  opposition  to  whicb  Ciowo,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  may  the  nasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  asHuted  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
joong  Lucultas  in  his  Tnsculan  tIUb,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaind  for  the  pmpose  of  consalting  a 
mrit  of  Aristotle,  and  tiwre  meets  Cato,  ininetved 
in  study  and  sonmmded  by  the  books  of  theStcdcs. 
In  dris  wi^  a  eontnteny  arises,  In  which  Cicero 
maintains,  that  then  was  no  ml  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  nenonsly 
pmolgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  F«va- 


tatin;  thai th»  dttfamMsa  worn  nwdrmU, and 
that  Zeno  bad  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Ariatotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  tlw  same  truths  in  a  wone  form. 
These  assertions  an  rigorously  combated  1^  Cato, 
who  armies,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  wen 
essentisLUy  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  nuyesty  of  their  idaaa 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  wei^wns 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  &  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (it.  1 )  to 
the  femons  morisioa  for  limiting  the  length  of 
neechca  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactmmt  hen  spoken  of  as  haring  recenur 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  whiut 
L.  Lucullus  the  alder  died  and  IcA  his  aoo  nndn 
thegnaidiBnihmofCato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  an  carried  back  to  &  a  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  when  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,  b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicoo 
himself,  his  brother  Qnintua,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticna,  and  U.  Pupius  Piso^  These 
frinds  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  grains  of 
the  place  csLb  up  the  reodketion  <^  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposidoD  of  the  pvcepts  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonnin, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  oS  Ciceco  m  the  objeeticMM  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Kso.  The  reason  iriiicb  induced  Cicen 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthfol 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  whuh 
had  made  but  little  wngress  annn^  his  ooantiy^ 
men.  M.  Brntas  and  Terentius  Vacro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  bis  dan ;  L.  Ia- 
enUns,  although  dead,  was  not  of  snmdent  w«{^t 
to  be  introdiued  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  qnariflt  between  Cioen  and  himstdf  arisinff  ont 
of  his  icgortof  Qodfau,  itwaanacaasary  todiooaB 
an  epoA  when  theb  fiieuddup  was  as  jrat  unsha- 
ken. (Sao  Goerana,  inttod.  six.)  It  mil  be  ob- 
served  that  throughoat,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  prononncinE  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  EpicuiMiu  an  first  distinctly  ex- 
[uained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  an  next  explained,  then 
CbIIows  the  leAitatioa  by  the  New  Academy;  in 
the  third  phtce,  the  einnions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  foDows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinitms  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  M^e  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  lAertins,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Henoeoeos  and  his  rtpl 
Kitfutu  SoCwc,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  laiginal  Onek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  fnp|4y  accurate  information  as  to 
the  dianges  and  addmons  introduced  by  the  sno- 
cesaive  disciplea  vi  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
thmr  master.  The  Stoical  nfotation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sii^s  npt  ToS  KoAoS  Koi  riji  i|9orqs  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonins 
[aeeaMVfl»p.709^bi];  dm  Stoical  doctriaea  in  bodt 
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third  mte  taken  from  Zeno,  from  DiogenM,  and 
from  Chijnppiu  wipl  r»Kmr;  the  refntatian  of  th« 
Stmc*  in  book  frarth  proboUy  [wooeedt  from  Car- 
iiMdM.  The  PeripatMual  doctaiiM  in  book  fifth 
Bie  from  Aiistotle  snd  Th«^>hra«tu,  u  expluned 
aod  enlu^ed  bj  Antiochiu  of  Aicalon ;  vhile  the 
Stoical  objectioDi  are  in  all  profaabilitj  due  to  Dio- 
dotiu  [see  aboTe  p.  709,  a.],  who,  wa  an  told  elae- 
where,  mu  attongly  oppotti  to  Antioebiu.  {A«id. 

iL  se.) 

In  detennimDg  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
woifc  before  u>  wu  completed  and  pabliebed,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Ooerenz,  that  the  exprsMioa 
**dao  magna  nrriyimra  abaolTi"  {ad  AtL  zii 
45*  11th  June,  &  c  4<)  can  vith  oertaiB^  Iw 
miide  to  compnjiend  both  the  D«  Fbi&m  and  the 
Aoademka.  No  diatinet  notice  of  the  fenner  00- 
cnn  until  the  27tb  of  Jnne,  when,  in  a  lettw  to 
Atticni,  (xiii.  32,}  we  find  "Torqnatns  Komae  eat. 
Mill  nt  tibi  daretur,''  where  TbrgaodM  denotes 
the  fiiat  bode  On  the  24th  of  July  (wi  AtL 
ziti.  IS),  the  tmitiM  ia  nokan  of  aa 
•*  None  ulam  v<^  nAA'  nmffWy  mw  Biihi  pro- 
batam,  Bnito,  nt  tibi  plaenit,  deapondimna."  A^un, 
on  the  80th  of  the  nme  month,  **  Ita  confleci  quin* 
one  libroe  reXM,  ut  Epicniea  L.  Ttwquata, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  rcpmrnirtM  M.  Piaont  darem. 
'Af^XoT^vqrM'  id  fbre  putanun,  qnod  nnnea  illi 
decesaerant"  {ad  AtL  ziii.  19);  and  we  leain  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
{ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  cnnp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
Bome  time  in  the  bands  of  Atticos,  throng  whom 
Balbas  had  obtained  a  tmj  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caendlia,  in  ner  philosophic  led,  had 
contriTed  hj  aome  meana  to  get  poasession  ot  the 
whole.  Cieero  complaiiu  of  Utia  for  two  rcaaons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  woric 
was  dedicated  to  Brutna  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  becanae  he  had  made  aome  changes  in 
the  hut  \io6k ;  which  be  was  desirona  to  inaatt  ha- 
fbre  finally  diandanng  It  from  Ua  hands.  It  ia  not 
nnlikely  mat  the  formal  preaentation  to  Bmtua  took 
place  abont  the  middle  of  Angnst,  when  he  paid  a 
Tint  to  Cicero  at  bis  Tnacohuium  {adAU.:an.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  difiering  in 
aoma  remecta  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
alMoad,  whkh  will  aoooant  fbr  aome  aii^nbr  wia- 
tiona  KoA  intetpolationB  which  ham  hag  ezwdaed 
the  ingenuity  it  editors.  (See  Qowena.  piaefL  p. 
xiT.) 

The  Editio  Princepa  in  4to.  is  without  dale, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  hate 
iqipeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  preas  of  Ulric  Zell, 
alMOt  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4ta,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Tkcvit,  Sto.,  Cwnbridge,  1 728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estunation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  snperseded  by  those  of  Rath,  HaL  Sax. 
Stol,  1804totGoeBeai,  La^  1813,  6to.,  filming 
the  third  rohune  of  the  collected  phikiat^ibical 
wmks;  of  Olto,  Lehia.  Svo.,  1881;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Bbdr^  CopaHugai,  1889, 8m 

3.  T^mmtamanm  DuputaOonem  LtM  V. 

This  worit,  addressed  to  M.  Kntns,  is  a 
•eries  of  discnnions  on  farioaa  impiitant  pointa  «t 
^sctical  philosophy  snppoaed  to  hare  been  held  in 
the  Tnsculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  oeca- 
um,  aoon  after  the  departure  of  Bmtua  fbr  the  go- 
Tomoent  of  Qaol  (b.  c.  46^  nquested  one  of  the 


nomerous  circle  of  friends  and  viutors  by  whan  be 
was  surrounded,  to  prtwoae  aome  subject  for  debate 
which  be  then  poceeoed  to  axamine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about.  These  exerdaea  woe  continued  for 
fire  days,  a  new  to^  bung  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  snocessire  conference.  There  is  an  otter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
guea,  for  the  antagonist  is  througfaont  anonymoD% 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  indindoH^, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  brwaid 
a  succesnon  of  propoutions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fiut  aa  they  an  set  up.  This  peiwn- 
age  is  usoally  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editora  uto  amused  themselves  by  qnarrelling 
abont  the  imp«t  of  tha  ^yMbol  whiu  they  hava 
nnoBaly  interi«e(«d  to  mean  ^Wemi^  AMtmn, 
Awditor,  and  so  fixih.  Then  is  little  rooa  for 
donbt  aa  to  tlks  period  when  this  work  was  acttsdlj 
ctHnposed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  histoiii^ 
OTenta  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  us, 
when  taken  in  eoonaxioD  with  other  cucumstaneca, 
to  datanmae  tha  question  witUnTeiynamw  limits 
Thna,  in  the  eia  Tenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
ha*e  a  leforenoe  to  the  2)s  Fimlta  whidi  was  not 
pnbli^ied  until  the  month  of  August,  &&  45, 
while  the  disswtations  before  as  wm  &miliariy 
known  befbn  the  middle  cf  May  in  the  following 
year  {ad  AO.  xw.  24),  and  must  oonseqoently  ban 
been  giren  to  the  wortd  eariy  in  b.  c.  44,  since  tha 
task  appean  to  hare  beut  nndettaken  jost  at  the 
time  when  the  Amdemiea  were  completed  {ad  AU, 
xm.  32).  SchUU  {PrtJ^.)  has  sati^ctocily  proTed 
that  TnaJamae  Dmjmlatiamt  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  TWeafaMH  QiwiitfBisss  as  a  lew  MSS.  have  it. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdam  of  deapnw 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  conndenn 
aa  an  cTil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  aoul  be  mortal  or  immortaL  Thia  Icada  to  an 
iuTeatigation  of  the  real  nature  of  deat^i,  and  a  re- 
view <  if  the  opiniona  entertained  by  diffisfent  philo- 
K^bMi  with  ngard  to  tim  aoiiL  The  amnsenta 
for  ita  imnnctaaty  an  derived  chiefly  mm  tbo 
writingaof  the  StMCsand  Plato,  especially  fran 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  bode  is  on  the  endnrance  pun,  in 
which  it  is  demonstmted,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyrriio,  that  pain  is  not  an  eviL  in  oppoaitian  to 
Alistqipas  and  E^cuma,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
neatest  evil,  to  Hiermymoa  of  Rhodes,  wbo^sced 
ue  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pun,  and  to  the 
nomerous  band  of  philoanjters,  belon^g  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  i^preed  that  pain  was  an  evil,  al- 
thowh  not  the  greatest  of  eviW  Haie  eTafything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  ia 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrinea  <tf  the  Pe- 
ripatettca,  of  Eiueums,  of  the  Cyranaica,  and  of 
Crantor,  being  examined  in  torn,  and  wnghed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  an  found  wanting.  Tbo 
authwities  diiefiy  conuilted  appear  to  haro  betm 
Chr^ppna,  Cleanthes,  Clutomawns,  Antiotlina  af 
Aacaloo,  Cameadea,  and  Eittcnma  WAain; 

The  thens  supported  in  the  fbnith  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  precedii^  is,  that  the 
wise  man  is  abaolotely  free  from  all  maitat  di»- 
.  qvietnde  (ommm  ptrtar1>atiem').  We  have  first  a 
cniioBa  dasrification  of  p«rturbationB  in  iriiidi  the 
tenns  lomw,  joy,  &ar,  pity,  and  a  host  of  othoa, 
are  catefblly  aiuJysed  and  defined  accotding  to  the 
discipline  M  the  Porch ;  and,  afta  a  few  remaijka 
iq>on  the  main  pnpoutien,  we  find  a  bug  eaaaj  on 
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thft  best  meant  of  tnnquiUiiing  the  heart,  nd  for- 
tifying it  agaiiut  the  attacki  <^  all  thow  pasuoiu 
and  desires  which  mutt  be  regarded  at  diseases  of 
tiie  mind.  Here  again  the  SlMCS,  and  emciaUT 
Zeno  and  Chijnppiu,  imdiiefly  foUnrad,  althonpi 
MToral  hinta  can  be  tnoed  to  AriMotk,  Fhto^  ud 
even  to  the  Pythagoreani. 

Tne  fifth  book  contains  a  rt^j  in  Uie  affirmatiTe 
to  the  question,  whether  nrtae  is  in  itself  sofBcient 
to  insoie  bappinesi,  tbiu  canruig  out  to  its  fiill  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peri{iateticB  and 
Acvtemics.  The  materia  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophiastus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Speusippiu,  Poleroo,  Carneades,  and  the 
Stmcs.    (v.  12.  13,  IS.  27.) 

Atthongh  aadi  of  theae  fin  booka  is  complete 
within  itwlf  and  independoit  of  the  rest,  yet  ire 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hjrpothests  of  Olivet,  that 
tbcy  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  (£ui,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  farming  one 
hannonious  whole.  In  &ct,  all  the  reaeonings  con- 
verge to  one  point  Thcjr  ^  act  m  rniiaoD  to  de- 
fend one  porition — that  mn  poeaessea  within  himaelf 
the  mewia  of  sacnrii^  hia  own  happiness.  To  make 
Uiis  evident  it  was  psBBiaary  to  expose  tiie  folly  of 
thoae  alaraia,  and  the  weaknees  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tnmqoillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
■Htn  bosook  Hence,  the  Seat  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  ohewn  to  batboreiiiltof  ignonncaaod 
mar,  while  joy,  aomw,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  amy  of  desires  and  pasdons  which  excite 
such  tamults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  nnsnb- 
stantial  fonns  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  an  certainly  inferior 
in  reeondito  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  is 
ehboiately  finiahed  composition,  to  the  Jcadsanoa, 
the  D$  Finibn,  and  the  De  Offieik.;  yet  no  ooe 
among  the  philosophical  eanya  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  fi»ms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  femiliar,  and 
perB{ucuooB  language  in  which  the  kkaa  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
disGonnes  by  the  numerous  enteitainiog  and  apt 
iUustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  ea^er  bards,  are  in  themselves  Ughly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literanin.  Cettakly  no  work  ha*  ever  been  more 
enthndnstically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Krasmus,  after  ascribii^  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
oniTiction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
fidtfa  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abtaham. 

The  Editio  Prinoepa  was  printed  at  Rome  1^ 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Gering, 
CrantE,  and  Fribuig,  fbU  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modem  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
U^y  valued  and  was  freqiientty  icpnntcd,  but  is 
now  tupeneded  by  those  of  Bath,  Hal.  8vo.,  1805 ; 
of  OreUi,  including  the  Paiadoxa,  and  enriched 
mth  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Bvo.,  1829  ;  of  Kiihner,  Jenae,  Bvo.  1829,  second 
edition,  lB3j;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
Svo.,  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
■ny. 


4.  FamdoM. 

Sx  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  expltuned 
in  fiuniliar  language,  defended  bf  popular  argu- 
ments, and  iwstnted  occasionally  \ij  exammen 
doived  firem  omtempomry  histoiy,  b7  whieh 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassos,  Hortensins,  and  Lucullus,  and  for  f 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  woric,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  then  that  of  a 
mere  jot  if  a^prit  ("  fm  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoid  probant,  liidens  con- 
jed  in  communes  locos,  pra^,),  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
ftrgumenU  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsatitbctory  and  illi^cal,  leaolring  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  indnction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  partjeular  cases.  The 
theorems  ennnciated  for  demonstistiDn  are,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  &ir  (rd  Kak6y)  is  alone  good 
{tryoBiw).  2,  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
hi^ipiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
d^nea,  £  a  all  crimes  an  equally  bnnouB,  all  vir- 
tuons  actiaiB  equally  meritoiionfc  4.  Evoy  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  nan  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  ■  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  idone  is  rich. 

The  prefiue,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  eariy  in  n.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  aneh  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  WIS  still  alive,  or  at  all  eventa  that  intelli- 
genee  of  his  &te  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  u  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  />0  Qarv 
OnUoribui  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  "  parviun 
opusculum,"  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  ni^to  which  followed  the  long  wateb- 
inga  in  which  the  Bmttu  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  52),  and  tiie  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  aftor  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brunduuuni,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenceid  some  yeaia 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  (nend. 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  Pandoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Offidu,  by  Fast  and  Schofo, 
at  Mayence,  4to.,  1 465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
phtce  by  Fust  and  Gemshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  I)e  Offimtt  De 
Amicitia,  and  De  SeiueMe,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartx,  4te.,  Rome,  1469;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somimm  Sc^Ama,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spa,  Vcniee,  4to.,  1470 ;  besides  wbidi  there 
an  a  very  gnat  number  id  other  editions  Mong- 
ing  to  the  15th  century.  The  most  nsefid  editions 
ore  those  of  Wetzel,  Svo.,  Lignitz,  1808,  and  of 
Oemhard,  Bvo.,  Leipi.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  &neetute  and  the  De  Jmiciiia,  the 
latter  the  De  Semctule.  The  Paradom  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgers,  Svo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Horlenmu  s.  De  PbHoKplua, 

A  diah^e  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  tiie  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortenuus  was  represented  as  de- 
^eciatiiw  the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
ekinia  ci  eloqnenn ;  bis  aignmenia  wen  combated 
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by  Q.  Latstiiu  Catuliu,  L.  Lidniua  LuchUub,  Bal- 
biu  the  Stok,  Cicero  hiniMlf^  and  perbapc  other 
penmgee.  The  w«k  wu  eanpoted  and  pub- 
tidied  B.  c,  45,  immediitely  before  the  Andcmica, 
bat  the  imuiiury  GonTenatien  miut  have  been 
nppoKd  to  neve  been  held  et  lome  period  oriier 
then  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  vhtdi  Catidiu  died.  A 
conuderable  number  of  nnimportast  fregmenta 
hare  been  pnwrved  by  Sb  Anguatin,  whoae  ad- 
mirktiim  ia  ezpreued  in  langoage  pn&iiely  hyper- 
bolieal,  and  by  the  grammarian*.  The«e  have 
been  carefully  colleeted  and  ananged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli*i  Geero,  voL  ir.  pt.  ii  pp. 
479—486.    (Cic  deOivm.  ii.  1,  Tutad.  ii.  2.) 

6.  TSmaeni  a.  Ut  Umoem. 
We  poeaeai  a  fiagment  of  a  tnnaktion  of  Plalo'i 
TiuaeiiB,  oeeoted  aftn  the  completion  of  the 
Acsdemica,  as  we  lean  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extend*  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  ocmional 
blank*  at  fiv  ai  p.  54,  and  affordi  a  curious  ipe- 
dmen  of  the  cardeaa  and  inaccurate  ttyle  in  whnh 
Cicero  wu  wont  to  Tepreient  the  meaning  of  hia 
Greek  originals.  It  was  firtt  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  G.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1465.  It 
is  given  in  Orali'a  Cicero,  toL  it.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Prolaffona  w  Plaioim, 

A  tranilati(Hi  of  the  Protagoru  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  !■  generally  believed  to  bare  been  an 
exeidM  undertMien  in  earlv  youUi.  A  few  words 
icero  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  OrelU's  CWero,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cie.  da  Qy:  ii.  24 ; 
QnintiL  z,  5.  f  2.) 

B.  Tbioloot. 
I.  Dt  JVateni  /Jtentas  U&rilll. 
Three  diakignes  dedicated  to  M.  Bratn,  in 
which  the  speculationi  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  prandence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  ofunions  entertained 
upon  Uiese  toincs  by  the  moat  celebrated  philoao- 
|Aera.  The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
•nvmented  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  i^ilosophic 
reaeareh  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  ori^nal  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion whidi  he  Uvishes  so  profusely  oo  his  aobject, 
but  nnut  conclude  that  he  nude  nae  of  some  mefid 
manual  or  summary,  soeh  as  were  doabtleas  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  pretented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  io  none  does  be  display  a 
greater  oommand  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  ludd  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
^pe  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  woric  was  published  immediately  after  the 
TuscuIm  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
Dt  DkmatuM*  (ifo  Dio.  ii  1),  and  tiiat  the  whole 


three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  mpposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  soaiawhen  iboat 
the  year  &  c.  76,  at  the  kooe  of  C.  Aurdius 
Cotta,  the  poatifez  maziran*  (connl  a.  c.  7S),  who 
well  snstaine  the  Dart  of  a  New  Academidaa, 
attacking  and  overurowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
'  without  advBociog  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  ^iyipiin*  of  the  Fordi,  mized  up  however 
widi  maek  that  belenga  ndter  to  IMato  aad  Atia- 
totle,  is  developed  with  great  eamcatness  and 
power  by  Q.  Ludlins  Balbuj,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tins,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  pUyfidly 
Buf^rted  by  Velleitia  (trib.  pleb.  b.  a  who 
occupies  himself  mean  in  ridiciding  the  ■pecolationa 
t&  different  schools  than  in  any  labonied  defence 
of  diose  espouaed  by  bimselC  Acoordin^y,  in  the 
first  book  he  opeiu  with  an  attack  upon  PlaU  and 
the  Sfaucs ;  he  then  adverta  bri^y  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  Eunous  philoK^bers, 
commencing  with  T hales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Oiogeues  of  Babylon,  dianctoiisiog  them,  in 
many  case*  not  onjusUy,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreamt  of  madmen,  the  foUea  of  poets,  ox  the 
•uperstitiona  the  vulgar.  Paiaing  m  from  thi* 
motley  crew  to  Epicoius,  he  pronounces  hin 
wortliy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  ezistmice  <rf  gods  upon  ila 
proper  and  only  firm  basis,— the  beUef  impknted 
by  nataie  iD  the  hewto  of  all  mankind ;  aeeondly, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  dmr  real  atlribnlM, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  i^resenting  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves;  suaoepUble  of  neither 
pleasura  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  wunhip  on  aecoant  of  thdr 
Ttimtial  ezoeDence,  a  aeriea  of  pn^ositioni  whidi 
are  carefully  ducidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mod*  of  exiitnce,  and  the  mmial  eomUi- 
tettMs  <A  divine  beinga.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  ovettam* 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal  He  first  prove*  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Einconu  for  the  ezistence 
of  goda  aro  utterly  inadequate ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  ezistence,  nothing  can  be  lets  digni- 
fied than  tlie  fram  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  grantitw  these  forms  and  qualinea, 
nothing  man  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  fsan  whom  they 
have  not  receiv^  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefita. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  whodivided  the  aubject  into  four  heads. 
1.  The  ezistence  <rf  goda.  2.  Their  nature.  & 
Their  government  of  the  wurid.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  a&iis  ([Hovidence),  which  is  in 
reality  incloded  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
uuiveml  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the  well- 
antbenlicated  accounts  of  their  appearances  apon 
earth  ;  e.  From  pnpheues,  pnaentiments,  onens, 
and  angnrie*  ;  d.  From  the  evident  {HtM&  of  de- 
■ign,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  evetywhere  visible  in  the  anai^enienU  of  ttie 
material  worid ;  a,  Ftmt  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution ;  f  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  deariy  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
canons  in  this  plac^  aino^  if  admitted,  it  would 
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»t  (mce  destroy  aO  the  nending  aniimMiti ;  g. 
From  the  gradual  apmuid  progmuon  in  the  woAi 
of  creation,  from  plmnta  to  animaU  and  from  the 
lower  animak  to  man,  whkb  kada  ua  to  infer  that 
tht  teriet  Mondi  from  man  to  beings  abadntely 
perfect.  In  treating  of  the  Mfara  of  the  goda, 
the  panthcittic  principle  is  again  broadlj  ass^ted, 
— QttA.  !■  the  UniTDtse  and  the  Unirene  is  Ood, — 
whence  ii  derived  the  condnaion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  fona,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figutes.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  Ood  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  tlw 
hefiTenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Romao  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  canses  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  fijly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  ahape,  in  sge,  ami  in  apparel  \  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domesUc  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  paaaiona  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  goda  is  deduced  fron  three 
conudeiationa  :  (a)  From  their  exiatence,  which 
being  gnutad,  it  neeesMuily  fbOowi,  that  they 
must  rule  the  woiU.  {fi)  From  the  admitlad 
truth,  that  al)  things  are  aubject  to  the  Uws  of 
Nature ;  bat  Nature,  when  property  defined  and 
nndoratood,  ia  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wiadom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  fA  creation.  This  last 
aectiim  ia  handled  with  great  akill  and  afiect;  the 
abanrdity  (tf  the  doctrine  iriiicfa  taof^t  diat  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived &om  astronuny,  frixn  the  stmctnra  of  plants, 
iA  fishes,  of  terreatial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frsrae,  form  a  moat  interesting  eaiay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  it  wound  np  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  servioeabla  to  man  were  made 
for  hia  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  wel&re,  not  only  erf  the  whole  human 
nc«  edlaetivety,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  bmily. 

lo  the  third  boidc  Cotta  naamea  the  discoane 
for  the  pnrpoae  not  of  absolutely  danoUshing 
-what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  aetting 
forth,  after  the  feahion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
Teaaoninga  employed  by  the  laat  speaker  were  un- 
Batis&ct(«y  and  not  calculated  to  produce  con  fic- 
tion. In  foUowing  his  conrso  over  dta  diSerent ! 
divisims  in  order,  w«  find  two  remaifcable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  eritidm 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  viaible  appearancea  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doabta  caat  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  meana  of  diaco- 
Tcring  how  these  dafidancies  arose;  bnt  it  has 
been  eonjectared,  that  the  du^len  wen  omitted 
by  acne  cariy  Chtistiaa  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  n^jfat  be  qvoted  for  a  special  poipoae  by 
the  enemies  of  revesied  rdigion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  E^eotean  doetrinea,  the  nvmetona 
works  of  Einamu  fainsdf,  whoae  very  worda  ara 
SOTierimea  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  hia  distin- 
guiahed  follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athena ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Staic  [ninciples  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
tbea,  from  Chnsq^oa,  from  Autipater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Poiiaoniiu  npl  MSc,  whilo  in  the  dex- 
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terooa  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unqnet- 
tionably  trace  the  master^irit  of  Carneades  aa 
represented  in  the  writings  of  hia  diadpla  CMto- 
machua.  (KUhner,  p.98.) 

The  Editio  Ptineepa  is  inclnded  in  the  eoUeetian 
of  the  philosophical  w<Aa  of  Ciewo  printed  \tj 
Sweynheym  and  PanDartc,  in  3  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [Seeabove,p.719,b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  Svo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinMd  j  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Crenier,  8vou,  Leips.  1818,  must  now  be  r^arded 
as  the  best  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
hj  Sanphinns  at  Bologna,  Svo.,  181 1,  ia  an  absurd 
flHgeiy,  if  indeed  toe  anthor  ever  intended  ar 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtfuL 

3.  De  Z>nwiafHMss  Ziftrf  //. 

Thii  ia  intended  aa  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
aprings.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion ^  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Prach  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  tiu  degree  irf  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  pfrfesaora.  In  the  fint 
book  the  doetrinea  of  the  Stoics  arc  defended  Vy  Q. 
Cicero,  who  b^ns  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  firat  belcmg  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecata* 
tic  phrenay,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
goa  diacems  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  poors 
filth  ita  Gonceptioas  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  ara  comprehended  tne  indications  yielded  by 
the  antiaila  of  the  alanght«ed  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  tlie  feeding  of  birds,  by  Uinnder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
atrange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  \fj  coming  events.  A  dond 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  Tsrious  methods,  caaea  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ugn,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principlea  ia  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jua- 
tifiod  in  concluding  that  tiie  futon  ia  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Qoda,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature ;  having,  however,  previoualy  in- 
nitad  that  he  was  not  bmmd  to  explain  how  each 
ciieumstance  came  to  paia,  it  being  soffident  fer 
his  porpDse  if  he  could  fffove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  paaa. 

In  the  aecond  hook  Cicero  himself  brings  hi- 
ward  the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divinatioa  waa  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowl^ge  whidi  it  ^vtuda  to  taunjt  if  real, 
wwiU  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  Unsiiig  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  propon- 
tioaa  enunciated  by  his  antagoniat,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  trua  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  auperttition 
under  every  fimn. 

Althoopi  many  modem  writen  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertioii,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  ^e  Romana  waa  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  waa  a  dehbeiate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  edncatioa  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  ban  no  right  in  the  preoant  instanra,  and  th* 
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MOB  mnaric  eztendt  to  all  th«  pliiloMphical  writ- 
ings, to  pfonmmu  that  the  na«ininga  employed 
hy  Cicero  aro  to  be  taken  u  the  ezpreuicm  of  hit 
own  Tiewt.  Hen  and  elaewhere  he  always  care- 
folly  goirda  hiniaelf  agunit  aneh  u  impntMion ; 
hia  arow«d  object  in  erery  matter  of  controreny 
was  niNely  to  s«it  the  judgment  of  the  leader 
by  itating  biriy  the  strong  points  upon  both  aides 
<^  the  question,  scnipuloasly  leanng  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  fay  each  indiridiial,  according  to  the 
impressioii  [mduced.  In  the  [uece  befitie  tu  *liat- 
•ver  VAj  have  been  the  private  omTictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  hare  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  coU^  whose  duty  to  die  state 
contiited  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augujry 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  <rf  the  diacij^iae 
whieh  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  Ussue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cieera  abore  all  ethers 
was  the  bat  bud  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breadi  of 
public  deoen^. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tuieulanom  of  Cicero.  The  tract  wal  com- 
posed afur  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  9I  the  del«t«. 

Cicero  appears  to  ban  consulted  Cbryaippus, 
who  wrote  several  woriiB  upon  tUs  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  »fpl  jw^wc,  to  have  avwled 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  irtpl  fuumiciit,  and  to  have  derived 
some  aanstanoo  from  Cntippiis,  AntSpater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  secmd  book  be  «vowedly 
JUlowed  Cameades,  and  then  io  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  alsoi  (See  K'uhner,  a  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  ue  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  worici,  printed  in  2  virfs. 
foL,  by  Sweynbeym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471. 
The  etUtion  >k  Davis,  Camb.  6vo.,  1 721,  containing 
the  D»  FkOo  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard,* but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
HaL  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuser,  Kayser,  and  Uoser,  Svo., 
Fnnkt  1828,  which  is  superior  tu  every  otlwr. 

8.  De  Fato  lAer  Simgniaiit. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  i^ion  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  IValtim  Deomm 
and  the  De  Dtvimlione  form  the  first  two  fiarts. 
(De  Ditm.  ii.  1.)  It  IS  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  snbject  of  all  othos  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  die  doctrine  of  pnoes- 
tinatioR  and  its  compatibility  with  free-wilL  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
NSted  of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  h«s  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
ennposition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  die  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
oontained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
leriew  of  the  opinioas  held  1^  the  chief  |Ailoso- 
phic  sects  upon  Fate^  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  Kjyoi  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics,  who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 


mind  srere  rolnntary.  and  independent  of^  or  at 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  controul. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanum  of 
Cicero,  where  be  raent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Oaesu,  the  ^nkers  being 
Cicen  himself^  and  Hiitia^  it  tint  time  cgnsnl- 
elect. 

The  De  Fato  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Dwimatiom;  all  the  editiran  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  abova  conlaitt  it,  and  the  «me 
remarics  afjij. 

4.  IMAt^miit — Jiyaraiia. 

Charirins  quotes  three  words  fran  a  wnk  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servins  refers  a:p- 
parently  to  the  same  undor  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subjecL  (Cha- 
risiua,  i.  Pi  88,  oomp.  p.  112 ;  Serr.  ad  Fay.  Aex. 
V.  737.) 

2.  SPKiCHas. 

In  omtory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  difierent 
from  that  iriiich  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  erf  exotisn 
and  toil  bodowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstadea  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  migbt 
prove  usefol  in  fiilnicating  weapons  for  the  strifeof 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graeefiil  form  on 
his  compositioni.  Even  after  he  had  learned  ta 
prise  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  aeienee,itwaB 
r^arded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
doqoenoe,  thgnfbrs,  all  his  encigiea  -were  oooeBn- 
tiatedf  and  eloquence  mnat  be  ndd  as  the  moat 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  fioarishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  hia  coantrr 
which  could  tuve  witnessed  the  fall  defclopnent 
of  his  intellectual  strcngUi ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
Bufficioitly  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplisb- 
ments,  fifty  yean  later  the  motive  fw  ezertira 
wonkt  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
nmst  by  no  means  confine  onrselve^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  mtical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  refierenoe  to  the  matter 
whidt  they  contun,  and  tiie  a^le  in  which  they 
axe  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminoitly  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  dement  in 
the  compntatton.  Even  had  tae  orations  which 
have  ccna  down  to  ns  atfcared  poor  nnd_  qnrit- 
lesB,  we  ahould  nevertheless  have  been  jnstiSed  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  woriced  his  way  to  the  first  oflices  of 
state  by  the  ud  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  we 
conU  not  have  prowanoed  such  an  tq^ion  with 
confidenee  finm  a  mere  perusal  of  his  (xations, 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  e^ct  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  ghmce 
at  tite  merits  of  these  wmks  as  Ittenry  oonpoai- 
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tmiB,  and  then  condder  their  efaanctaiitict  with 
reference  to  the  cIbm  to  which  they  Mvemllf  be- 
loug,  and  the  audience*  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drMted  ;  aa  ddibmUiTe  or  jodidil ;  ddimed  in 
the  MBBte,  from  tba  natn,  or  befine  the  tribaaal 
of  a  jadge. 

Evuy  one  aniat  at  once  be  itmck  hj  the  abao- 
late  command  which  Cuero  had  orer  the  reaoarce* 
of  hii  native  tongue.  Hii  worda  leem  U>  gush 
forth  withont  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  Mataiiwd  dignity  of  hia  phraseology  it  pre- 
■erred  from  pon^oiu  rtiflneM  by  the  lirely  lalliea 
of  a  ready  wit  ud  a  Yivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  Taiiety  which  he  commnnicated  to  hii 
cadeneea  pnrenta  the  music  of  his  carefhlly-mea- 
■nred  periods  from  blling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  widiout 
startling,  iriiich  fizet  withoat  fiuigoiog  the  atten- 
tion. It  pceanta  a  'huppj  medmm  betwaen  the 
florid  ezahenuMe  of  the  Asiatic  adiocd  md  the 
me^re  dryness  which  Calms,  Bmtns,  and  tbeir 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  rigour. 
But  this  beanty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  Dowerfhl  impression  for  the  moment, 
loaee  somewhat  of  its  charm  a«  soon  as  the  eye  is 
abb  to  look  stoidilj  upon  it*  bacdiiatioiu.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  weak  of  art,  the  straining  after 
H&ct  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  lacriSced 
to  show,  melody  too  often  sabstitnted  for  rough 
■traigth;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
•eeka  rather  to  please  the  fimey  than  to  convince 
the  nnderstanding ;  the  dedaonar  nsnrpa  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  bunneas. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  snrpaBs- 
ing,  not  less  remarkable  was  hia  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  dearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
WW  erei  more  thoronghhr  flnmliBr  with  the  uk- 
tkmal  feehngs  and  prejndicca  of  Hbt  Ronans,  or 
cooJd  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  hia  own.  The  same  wretched  vani^  which 
proved  fuch  a  frnitfoi  soaica  of  misery  in  his 
politieal  caiaai^  intvodnoed  a  moat  Hriou  vice  into 
hia  omtory, — a  vice  vhidi,  had  it  not  beat  pat 
list«d  by  amnllitnde  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
&ta]  to  hia  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself!  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

Tba  audienoea  whidi  Cieoo  addnaied  were ' 
rither  the  senate,  tba  penotu  entnuted  with  the 
adroinitttation  of  the  mwt,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  oonvoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
pobHc,  eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  Tlu»  qartt  of  Action  was  so  strong  that  in 
aD  hnpoitaat  qneationa  the  final  issue  was  utogether 
independent  of  tite  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  aignmenta  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  via.  the  first  against  Rallns,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiliiie,  twrive  of  the  PhiUppica, 
inelnding  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragment*  of  the  /■  Thga  Candida  and  of  the 
Ih  Clodium  H  Cmrionem,  the  In  Piiomm^  and  the 
Dt  frovrndk  Qmtutaribiu.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined Kpamtely ;  it  is  enongh  to  remark  at  pre- 
aent,  that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
•DHigeaeieB,  at  po&ida  when  Cieere  for  a  nief 


space  was  raarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 

would,  therefore,  exert  himidf  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
oatpouringa  of  strongty-exdted  personal  feelings, 
that  agunst  Vwi  e^eoally,  beii^  a  ungular  speci- 
man  <^  the  coarteat  inveeliva,  while  tbeA  Pro- 
oMctiii  which  alone  is  of  s  atrietly  delibeiative 
diaraeter,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  folsa  cokariiig 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  foihires  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
he  DO  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  cmuj^tien  was  cankd  to  such  a  fiightfid  utent, 
that  the  issae  of  a  trial  was  frequently  detemined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witneaa  ex- 
amined; Init  it  would  ^)pear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remariutbly  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verrea,  he  scarcely  ever 
ivpeemd  aa  aa  aeeoier.  Tlie  eoorta  of  jnatiea  wen 
the  seene  of  all  hu  eariieat  triumphs;  nil  devotion 
to  his  client*  alone  won  fbr  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  the  preciaa  amomt  ti  praise 

to  be  awarded  to  un  in  this  btanch  of  his  pro- 
feanon,  because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  i*  a  masterly  eluddation,  how  much  a  clever 
pervenion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  i*  net  befim 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  pnnniDent 
relief^  hut  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  focta  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  tiiese  pleading*  i*  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  stoir.  There  is  a  sort  of  gnce- 
ful  simplioty  which  lulls  susfncion  to  sleep ;  the 
circmnatanees  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  an  induced  to  fidlow  with  confidence  the  gnid- 
ance  of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  u*  aside  from  the  truth. 

Althonrii  the  criterion  of  aueceaa  must  be  ap- 
[died  with  cantion  to  the  two  daasee  of  oratory 
we  have  Jnst  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hentation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  aasembliea. 
We  must  admit  that  tlmt  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  oraton  who  will  boldly  op^oae  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vu^ar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  hii  doquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
dieir  nost  cherished  projects.  This  Cicuo  frequent- 
ly did.  We  paaa  ovar  hia  oiatioa  for  tha 
tow,  for  here  be  had  the  people  canplatdy  on  bis 
ude ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullui,  he  hod  to  struggle  with  the  prejadicea,  in- 
teresta,  and  pasdons  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  deUvered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
siispidon  to  sleep  by  a  vrarm  eulogy  on  the  Oracchi, 
dedarea  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
[ffindple  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  foct 
a  diiguised  plot  against  thdr  libertie*,  and  then 
cunnin^y  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  ^  the  law,  contrive*  to  kindle  their 
mdignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  intuit  to 
tbor  fomnita  Pwipey,  aid  thnrng^  him  to  tbami- 
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•dns.  Not  lew  f«nuukable  u  the  lagemiitf  with 
iriiichf  ID  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adTcrsaiy,  vho  had  sought  to  excite  the 
mvltttnde  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  •  npporter 
of  Salla,  and  demonstimtes  that  Rnlfau  was  tbe  real 
partisan  of  the  late  dictator,  mm  certain  danses  in 
the  new  rogadon  would  hare  the  eftct  of  ratifying 
some  of  hit  most  obnozions  acta.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
wd  left  the  c<hisu1  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  euried  a 
popular  assembly  more  eomplelely  with  him  when 
arxuiog  in  ferotir  of  an  A|:nrian  law,  than  be  had 
done  when  dediuming  against  iL  His  next  ezh^ 
bition  was.  if  possible,  still  more  marvelions.  The 
love  of  public  amnsemenls  which  has  always  fanned 
a  stnmg  feature  in  tbe  ItaUaa  character,  bad  gn- 
dnally  become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romaoi.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seau  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fbrtnne.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  intzodnced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benchea  in  the  oichee- 
tra  wen  reaenred  for  the  aeiiate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  immcnaa  influetm  of  AiricaDua,  tbe  inao- 
ration  nn  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popukrity.  Ao- 
eordingfy,  when  Roadoa  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  imnsediatdy  behind  tbe  aenabws  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  (nder,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  reguhuion  was  pot  in  feice,  entefed 
the  theatfe,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perieet  rtom  of 
disanmfaatien.  Tbe  kaighta  on  fte  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclinatian  to  support  their  bene&ctor, 
both  purties  grew  more  riolent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicen  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  hearti^r  in  Aomg 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needt  no  com- 
ment.    The  address  is  nnhi^tpily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  eadi 
otatiiHi  is  given  aepanldy  with  the  inognphy  of  the 
indiridnal  principally  coneetoed.  The  ftlbwii^ 
table  [neenta  a  view  of  all  the  ^eeehea  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perilled  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  {wefized  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fngments ;  thoee  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  woik. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  v.  c.  81.  [QuiNcritm.] 

Pro  Sex.  Roacio  Ametino,  b-  c.  60.  [Roscics.] 

Fro  MMliert  Angina.    Beftwe  his  journey  to 

Athens.    (See  above,  pu  709,  and  pro  Caedm. 

S3.) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roacio  Conoedo,  a.  c.  76.  [Rosciuii.] 
Pro  AthlnaanHbrn  iXaOk,  B.  a  75.    (Sea  PInL 

deb.) 

*  *  Quna  Quaestor  LiMaao  deoednet,  ■.  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  n.  c  74.   (See  pro  Cbml.  17-) 

[Clvbntius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  b.  c  71,  probably,  [Varinds.} 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  B.  c.  71.    [M.  Tulliub.] 

Pro  C.  Muatio.    Before  b.  c.  70.  (See  Vtr.  AO. 

il  53.     Never  puUiabed,  according  t«  Pseod- 

Ascon.  in  63.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  js.  c.  70.  [Vbrrbs.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5tfa  August,  b.  c.  70. 

[VSRUfl.] 

In  Vairem  Actio  aecanda.  Not  delivmd.  [Vb»- 
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*  Pro  M.  FoRteio,  a  c  69.  [Foitrnra.] 
Pro  A.  Caerina,  a  a  69,-^obably.  [Cabcru.] 

*  •  Pro  P,  Oppio,  B.  c.  67.  [Ofpiub.] 
Pro  Lege  Hanilia,  a  &  66.  [Hakiuus.] 

**  Pro  &  Fundanio,  a  c.  66.  [FtrnvAimra] 
Pro  A.  Cbientio  Arito,  a  c.  66.  [CLimmiFl.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Maniliis  a  &  6fi.  [MAHiuna.] 
Pro  L.  Corema,  a  a  65.     (See  Q,  Git  pd«. 

oont,  5.) 

*  *  Pro  C.  Comdio.    Two  ontiona.  a  &  63. 
[CoBNiLiua] 

Pro  C.  Cakmrmo  Pinm^  a  c.  64.  [Pno.] 
**  OiatiolaTegaCaadida,aa64.  Seeaben, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catilina.] 

*  *  Pro  Q.  OalUo,  a  c.  64.  [GALLim.] 
OratiouM  Consnlanw.  (^J^«.ii.  1;  ac6&} 

1.  In  Smnhi,  Ist  Jannaiy. 

*  2.  De  Lege  Agratia,  Oratio 

prima,  in  senato. 
De  Lege  Agnria,  Oimtio  \  [RvtLDa] 

secunda,  ad  populnm. 
De  L^  Agraria,  Oratio 

tertia,  ad  popolam. 
•  •  S.  I>e  L.  Roaoo  Othona  [Otho.] 

*  4.  Pn  a  RaUrift  {RAUBiin.] 

De  Proscrtptomm  Idberia 

6.  In  daptmmda  Prtnimim.  [CATiUKi,^ 

680;] 

7.  In  Catiliflam  prima  Oratio, 

'      8th  Nov. 
S.      I,    aaesnda,  9th  Nor. 

9,  M  tenia, 

10.  „     quaita,    5th  Dee. 
Pn  Murena.    Towards  the  end  of  a  a  61, 1«t 

before  10th  Dec  [Mubbna.] 

*  '  Contra  Coneionem  Q.  Meielli,  Srd  Jaa>  a  c 

62.  [MBTBLLUaj 

Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  a  a  63.  [Sdlla.] 

*  *  In  Clodinm  et  CariooMi,  a.  c.  61.   [Sat  }L 

TOLUUB.] 

[Pro  A.  Lidnio  Aidiia.    Oeuonlly  ladgM' 

aG.61.  [Abchub.]] 
Pn8cipiaiieNaMiB,aa60.  (^rfli&iLl.) 
Pro  L.  Valerio  Plaeeo,  a  a  59.    (L.  Flaoccs.] 
Pro  A.  Mmmeio  TImrmo.  Twioe  defoided  in  ac 

59.  [Thbhhdh.] 
Pro  AteOio.    Befbn  a  &  56.    {Pro  Oael.  10.) 

[RtJFUfl.] 

ProM.OtfM.   After  a  c.  57.   {Pro  ^am.%\) 
[Poet  Reditu  in  Senatn,  5th  Sept,  a  c.  57.] 
[Post  Reditnm  ad  Quiritea,  6tb  or  7th  Sepb,  b  & 
57.] 

[Pro  Dome  ana  ad Pontifice^  29th  Sept,  BG.57-] 

[De  Hamqricum  Reaponsia,  a  c  56.1 

Pro  L.  Odpttmio  Piaom  Btdi<h  1  lu  Fbk,  B  & 

56.    (^d^/y.iL  15.8  6.) 
PnP.Sextia  Eariyinlilanb,aa56.  [SBxnnk] 
InVatiniomlntem^atio.  SasM  data  [Vatuhi^J 
Pn  M.  Caelio  Rufb.  [Rurus.] 
Pn  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  a  c  56.  [Balbc&] 
De  Provinciit  Ccmsularftius,  a  c;  56.   [A.  Gt- 

BINIUK.] 

*  *  De  R^e  Alexandriso,  a  a  56.  [A.  OABtntim; 
Ptolbmabus  AuLBn&] 

In  L.  Pisooem,  a  a  55.  [Pno.] 

*  •  In  A.  OatmiinB).   (Qnintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Planeio,  a  &  55.  [Planciu&J 
Pro  Comma  OMo^  a  C.  55.  [OallUS.] 

Pro  C.  Rdtitio  PoatoBD,  a  c.  54.  [Rabibiib 
PoBTUnira] 

*  *  Fra  Vatiaio,  a  e.  54.  [VATiinoa] 
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*  Pro  H.  Aemilio  Samro,  &  &  54.  [Scaurub.} 
Pro  Oatto  a  Senato,  b.  c.  54.  (Ad  Fum.  I  9. 

17.) 

J*n  Dnm^  &  c.  54.  (Ad  AU.  it.  15.)  [Dausua.] 
Pro  C.  MtmiOy  d.  c  54,  (Ad  AtL  ir.  16.)  [Mbk- 
MU&) 

De  RealmontM  Caxaa  a>ntm  Intarattmaia.  (Ad 
AO.  vr.  15.) 

*  *  De  Am  tOcno  Miktnit  Inteirogatia,  b.  a  53. 

[Mito.] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Mflone,  b.  c.  52.  [Hilo.] 

Pro  M.  Sai^io.    Two  mtioDa.  9.  c.  52.  [Sau- 

FUUH.] 

Contra  T.  MwksUwm  Plamam,  In  Dec.  n  c.  53. 
(StaAdPam.mLQiPkB^'^ii  THanCut. 
xL55.) 

PnOonnaaJ)iaabeSa,B.cS(t.  {AdPim.m.  10.) 
[Fn  M.  Maiedla,  b.  c  47.  [M.  Mabcbllvb.]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  B.  c.  46.    [Q.  Lioabivs.] 
Pio         D«iataio,  &  c.  45.  [Duotabvs.] 
De  Paee^  in  Senatib  17  March,  &  c.  44.  (Dion 
Cub.  xHt.  68.) 

It  irill  be  uen  from  the  nudu  attached  to  the 
OnUtoni  in  the  abor*  Ustt  that  doobta  m  enter- 
tilled  with  regard  to  the  gnnmiieneM  of  thoee 
Pro  Archia,  Poet  Beditwa  in  Seaatn,  Pro  Domo 
ana  ad  Pontificet,  De  Huuspicain  Reiponii%  Pn 
M.  Mattello.  An  aoconnt  of  tlie  oontrorenj  with 
rcgnrd  to  theie  is  given  under  H.  Kakcxllvb. 

Tbt  fidlowing  are  nnivenallj' allowed  to  be  ipu- 
rioiu,  and  tkeraforn  bare  net  been  admitted  into 
the  eatalogiH : 

[**ReqMiniio  ad  Oiationem  C  Salhutii  Criipi." 

[Sallustios.] 
Onitio  ad  Popnlum  et  ad  Equitei  anteqnam  iret  in 

ezilinm. 

Epiitola  %.  Dedunatitt  ad  OetaTianan. 
Oratio  adTenoi  Valerinm. 
Otb^  de  Pace.} 

The  Editio  l4incepi  of  the  Otationa  is  probaUjr 
that  printed  in  U71  at  Rome  hj  Sweynheym  and 
Panum,  IbL,  mtder  the  inapection  vt  Andrew, 
1)Uiop(tf  AMa.  Anothei  action  waa  printed  in 
dw  Mine  Tear  at  Veidoe,  by  VaUaifer;  and  a 
third  at  Vnuce,  in  1 472,  by  Ambergan,  both  in 
folio;  bendea  which  then  is  a  fourth,  in  rery 
ancient  character,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  biblii^rapberB  believe  to 
be  the  eailieft  of  alL  The  moat  uaeful  editions 
are  thoie  <d  Jo.  Ri^pif,  fiiL,  Fans,  1536,  eontain- 
iag  a  oomplete  cdlection  of  all  the  commentaries 
whidi  had  ^tpeered  np  to  that  data ;  of  OrBevioa, 
8  vol*,  in  6  patta,  Amsterdam,  1695—169$,  fonn- 
inf  part  of  tno  series  of  Varioram  Chusics  in  tiro., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manntios  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Kiota,  I^dprig,  1885,  8  vals.  Svo.,  with 
■zceUent  iatrodnctioni  and  annotations  in  the  Oer- 
man  hngU^  The  beat  odition  of  cadi  ^eedi 
will  ba  notiaed  whsn  discmwig  Uw  tftaek  iUdL 

S>  COBJUSPOlfDBNCK 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Attieas, 
and  with  a  wide  dicte  of  litenury  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  saem  to  have  been  ^alemaUcally  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  b.  c  44  no  zegnlar  collection  had 
been  fbnned,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  lime  ui 
poMeMkm  of  about  semty,  whidi  ha  ia  mpfoscd 


to  have  pubUshad  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  {Ad  AU.  xti.  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam,  xvL  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
ei^t  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
ovw  a  naee  at  26  ycara,  and  oommmly  annngad 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  "  Epistolanun  ad  FamiHares  s.  Epistolarum 
ad  Diveisos  Libri  XVI, "  tltlea  wiiich  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  tof 
mer  conveys  an  inaecurate  idea  of  the  contenta, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  I^tin.  The  volume  containa 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
Gongiatulation  to  Pnnpejr  en  his  success  in  th« 
Mithridatic  war,  written  m  the  course  of  B.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  deapah^ed 
about  the  banning  of  July,  b.  c  43,  annonncing 
that  Lepidus  had  ^en  decUred  a  public  enoniy  Iqr 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  sona  over  to 
Anttmy.  They  are  not  {daced  in  ehTonological 
order,  but  thoee  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  repliea,  where  these  exist,  are  sroaped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  tne  resL 
Thas  th«  wh<^  of  tboas  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Af^us  Pokher,  hii  piedeoeaaw  in  the 
govemnieat  of  CiHriai  these  of  the  (baiteenth  to 
Terentia;  thoee  of  the  iifteenth  to  Tiro;  those  of 
tliefburtii  toSulpidus,  Marcalhia,and  Fqiil«B,with 
replies  froA  the  two  former ;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  &om  M.  Caelios  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  eontaining  fall  partknlars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  Borial  gosnp  of  the  raetn^lia. 

2.  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticnm 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Attiena,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
8.  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  B.  c.  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  &  c.  44.  (Ad 
AU.  xvi  15.)  They  are  fer  the  moat  part  in 
chrenoIogKal  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
fane  and  there,  OecasionaUy,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceind  from  or  sent  to  others — from  CacMr,  Antony, 
fiaIbVB,Mirtiua,Oi^ns,  to  Dobbella,  Plancus,&G., 
are  included;  ud  to  the  16tb  of  the  last  book  no 
leas  than  ux  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capito,  and 
Cnpiennius. 

S.  "  Epistobnun  ad  Q.  Fiatrem  Libri  IIL" 
A  aeries  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  bis  brother, 
the  first  written  in  B.  c.  59,  while  Quintns  was 
Ml  pnpiaetOT  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  tho  duties  and  obligarioBB  of  a  pnmo- 
dalgovomor;  the  hut  towards  the  end  of  blc  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  ■*  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,"  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Bnitus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  fimtus  to  Attiou.  To  these  are  added 
eight  mora,  6nt  published  by  CnUander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Bratos,  three  frwn  Bmtaa  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
&uitnil  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fnllf  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholan  incbne  to  beUeva 
them  spurious.   [Batrrus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  ct^dons  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  grnm- 
marians,  but  Uttie  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  ComeHua  Nefios,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  bodts 
to  Hirtiua,  ei^t  boricsto  M.  Brutus,  tvro  bodts  to 
young  M.  Ciosao,  more  than  one  bode  to  Calvus, 
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more  thtn  one  book  to  Q.  Axiiu,  single  letten  to 
M.  Titiniaa,  to  Csto,  to  CaerelUa,  ai^  under  the 
title  ef  **  Epiitola  kd  P<anpeiam,'*  a  lanittfaetied 
namtive  of  th«  evenu  of  hb  onunUhip.  (Aacon. 
ad  OtvL  pro  Plane,  c  34,  pro  Suit.  e.  24.) 

Notwith*tuiding  the  mviifold  attraction!  offered 
by  the  other  woiiu  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  toate,  the  hiitMian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
itudent  t4  haman  natoK,  would  willingly  reugn 
them  all  radier  than  be  deprived  of  the  EptatlM. 
Ofeeee  can  flimi^  ui  with  more  profonnd  philoso- 
phy, and  with  nperior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  ua  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  lettm.  Wfae^ei  we  regard  them 
a»  mere  qiedmens  of  atjrle,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conreraUional  tone  of  familiar  every-daj  life 
in  ita  most  graceful  fbnn,  at  ano^er  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  ccurtesv  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  tne  ample  matnialt,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inacceiuble  sources, 
which  they  su[^ly  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  cod- 
•titntion  during  its  last  struggles,  affiirding  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motires 
of  tLe  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself^  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secreta  of  his  Uiou^ts,  revealing  tha  whole  man  in 
all  bis  greatness  anil  aS  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  ineatimable.  To  attampt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  cootenta  would  be  to  analyae  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epukim  ad  Fami- 
Kant  was  printed  in  1467,  4to!,  being  the  first 
work  which  issned  from  the  press  of  Sweyuheym 
and  Pannarta  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  fol, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Alcria,  and  two 
others  produced  in  the  sane  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  da  Spin. 

Editiou  of  the  I^tid^  md  AUkmrn^  ad  M. 
Brutmm,  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  SvK^rnheym  and  Pannarta,  and  at  Venice 
by  NicoL  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  an  taken 
firom  difierent  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  whidi  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolemUe  text  waa  that  trf  P.  Victoriui, 
Florence,  1571,  wbkb  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentariea  af  P.  Mbnntius 
attached  to  ^e  Aldine  of  IMS,  and  feeqaantly  re- 
printed, are  very  valnable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schilta,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  HaL  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Einatlea,  except  those  to  Bmtns,  ananged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illnsliated  with  explanatuy 
notes.  The  stodent  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 

Silt,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  Oemian  of  all  the 
tors  by  WieLsnd.  Znikb,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo.,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Oioero  in  snaea 
itn^Haiwv.  1836. 

4.  PoiTtcAL  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  onnpoaition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
aiMler  Arebna.  Moat  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  bis  eariier  years ;  they  mnst  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  earthly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  i^otatiim. 
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I  I.  **  Vertm  /fomaru*.  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  d»  Fim.  v,  16.)  The  lines  which  ars 
found  de  Dieim.  ii.  30,  DuadoM.  iiL  26, 9,  d«  Fit,  v. 
1 8 :  Augustin,  ds  (Xx.  Dn^  t.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as 

2.  *  Arati  Phaenomemt. 

3.  *•  Arati  Pretfiwdiea. 

About  two-thirds  of  die  firmer,  anonnting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  whidi 
470  m  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  <^  the  latter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  dote — 
the  dull  ct^y  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  were 
jnveUne  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished.  (De  Nat.  Dear.  u.  41,  oomp. 
ad  AU.  ii.  1.)    [Aratus,  AviXNua,  Qhuuni- 

CU8,] 

4.  **  Aleymet.  Capitolinna  (Gordiam.  3)  men- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicen, 
of  which  nearly  two  Unas  an  qnotod  by  Noniui 
{a.  V.  Praamu.) 

R^r^'iSeeCaptoBn.!:*. 

7.  *  *  lAmon.  Four  hexameter  linea  in  puss 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  SnetoniuL  (  Kit. 
TertnL  5.) 

8.  **;ifami:  Written  befbra  the  year  b.c 
82.  (Ik£e!f.L  U  VeU.  Pat.  ii  26.)  A  ^uited 
fragment  of  thirtaen  Iwxanwter  lines,  deacnbing  a 

Erodigy  witnessed  by  Marios  and  ioterpieted  by 
im  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  dt 
Divmatiom  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  ds  Legdm 
(L  1),  and  another  by  Isidoma.  {Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  ' iJB  AsAsw as  CbMabta ^saCu.  Cicerowiote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  be  finished  before  the  month  of  Jane, 
B.C  60  {odAU.  ii.  1),  and  soiA  afterwards  aLatio 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eig^it  knametera,  is  quoted  from  the  aeoond  book 
in  the  ils  Diniiuliom  (L  11-13),  three  linea  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and  one 
verse  by  Nonius,  (f.v.  EoaOiu.) 

10.  *  *  De  mm  TmporHm.  We  are  infonned 
by  Cioero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  &  c  54  (cKf  Fam. 
i.  9),  that  h«  had  written  three  books  in  veise 
upon  hia  own  tines,  inclwHag,  aa  we  gather  frn 
his  words,  on  account  of  hia  exile,  kis  snSiningi, 
and  his  reoU — the  whole  being  probaUy  a  coo- 
tinimtion  of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Qaintil.  zi.  1.  g  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  "  Cedant  arma  tt^se 
Goncedat  hurea  linguae,"  and  the  other,  the  un- 
lucky jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),    0  fortunatam  natam  me  consnie  Romam.*' 

11.  *  *  DMuUutit.  An  el^y  upon  some  on- 
known  theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  oT  Servius  on  VirgiL  (EoL  L  58.) 

12.  *  *  L&ellmt  Jocidaria.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintiliui  (viii.  6. 
g  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  coaplct  as  the  words 
of  Cicen  "  in  qnodam  joculi^  libello." 

13.  PohUmi  Olamcat.  Plutarch  tells  as  that 
Cioero,  while  yet  a  bey,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetrametoi  sritii  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.    (Hot  Ok,  2.) 

14.  Ep^ramma  m  7bwN<at.  Hentioned  by 
Pliny.  (JSp.  vii.  4.) 

The  poetdcal  and  other  fiagmente  of  Cicero  are 
given  in  their  most  accnnte  form,  with  nsefril  in- 
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trodacbwy  noUcei,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
work!  bjr  Nobbe,  1  vtd.  4tOb,  Leips.  1827,  lod 
^ain  with  tome  improYMnent*  by  Oirilii  toL  ir, 

pL  ii.,  1828. 

5.  HlSTOUCAt  AND  MucBLLAinous  Wous. 

1.  **  DemmOomUHt^  Mmtrmm  Qnui&mm 
Erpcmiio.  We  fiod  tma  Awonitu  and  St.  Angoe- 
tin  that  Cicero  pvUiihed  a  woric  nnder  eome  luch 
title,  in  jiutifi(»tion  of  hi>  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  be  feared  that  be  might  Iom  his  elec- 
tioa  for  the  eannUup,  in  conieqiiaiMa  of  the  op- 
poutioa  and  intrigoet  of  CnuMu  and  Caenr.  A 
Kw  MQtencei  only  nmain.  (Aeean.  ad  Orai,  m 
Tog.  Quid. ;  Augtutin.  e.  Mian,  felag.  r.  5 ; 
Jraa.ia^Exc.EtoaU.) 

2.  De  Oimnl<Uu  {wtpl  -r^f  ^rtfcu ).  The  oalj 
pniel^  hiitorical  worii  of  Cicero  wu  a  commentary 
on  hw  own  oonenlifaip,  written  in  Greek  and 
finisbed  before  the  montb  of  June,  b.  c  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  baa  been  nred.  {Ad  AtL  iL 
]  ;  Plot  Coft.  e ;  Dion  Can.  zlvL  31 ;  comp.  ad 
Fam.  12.) 

3:  De  Lamdt  Cauarh.  It  ii  clear  from  the 
caaunoBoenwnt  of  a  letter  to  Attieus  (iv.  5 ;  10th 
April,  B.  a  &€),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
Iimphlrt  in  praiee  of  Caeiar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  end  wm  evidently  not  a  little  aahomed  of 
his  peiftmnonce. 

4.**  Af.Calo».LaMtM.Ciii<m$.  A  pone^- 
iie  upon  Cata,  conuxtsed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  B.  a  46,  t»  wbiui  Caeaar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Anlieato.  tCAiSAS,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  {Ad  Alt.  xlL  40  ;  OelL  xiiL 
19;  Macrob.  vi.  2;  Prudam,  z.  S,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

6.  Lamr  Porviae.  A  paitemie  on  Porda,  the 
■latCT  of  M.  Cato  and  win  of  L.  Dcmitna  Abeno- 
barims,  written  in  a.  c.  45,  aoon  afker  her  death. 
{Ad       zia  37,  48.) 

6.  *  *  Oeetmomiea  ac  XMophotUe.  Probably  not 
so  nnch  a  clooe  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  balHts  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  a  c; 
80,  or  in  78,  and  was  dirided  into  three  books, 
the  aignments  of  which  have  been  preterred  by 
Scrnna.  The  first  detaUed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  honsebold  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  Master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  sgriciiltore.  The  moat  important 
fiagnmita  are  contained  in  the  elerenth  and  tweliUi 
bodu  of  Columella,  wbidi  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (CkeroHU  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  wiU  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cicsro,  vol.  iv. 
pL  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Vity.  Ooorg.  1  43 ;  Cic 
da  Of.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Oionjgraphia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
Bsnally  received  (xvi.1 6),  mentifins  ''Chorographiam 
Cieennianom,"  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  "  orthographiam  "  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  "  chronographiam."  If 
**  ehuognqdiia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
gi^ddad  work  in  wUcfa  Cicero  was  engaged  &a 
SS,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  AtUeu.  (iL  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiraitda,  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
repstor  of  curious  facts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (//.  N.  zxxi.  8,  28,  comp.  zxix.  16,  viL  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  Hallow- 
ing titlea  wen  ever  writtoi     Cioere  ^— 


1.  De  Orikograpliia.  2.  De  R»  AfUkari  S. 
SjpKmyma.  4.  De  iVammua  Oratioiu  ad  Tironem, 
6.  Orphan  s.  de  Adolueenie  Studioto.  6.  DeMe- 
Mom.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  tfane  mder  the  above  -titles  as  works 
of  Cioen,  audi  as  the  i>>  As  MHaari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unqoestionahly 
spurious,  (See  Angela  Mai,  Oxttdog.  Cod.  Am- 
Jmvm.  cL  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  BtU.  Laurent  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Snppl.  ii.  p.  381 ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Lai.  i. 
p.  211;  Ordli,  CSoBToMi  Opera,  vol  iv.  pt.  iu 
p.  584.) 

Hie  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
ttanus,  4  voU.  fbl.,  1 498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
choagea  due  to  Budaeus  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  volfc  ftL,  1511.  Aldus  Monutios  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  ft  vds. 
foL,  Venet.,  1519—1523,  which  served  ss  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascenuus,  Paris,  1522,  2 
ac  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  anthorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
variooB  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progrees 
towards  a  pura  text  ia  azhibitea  in  those  which 
foUow: — Gnlamltr,  BanL  1528,  2  vok  6>U  cor^ 
rected  by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
HervoffiMt,  Basil.  1634,  4  vols.  foL ;  Junta,  Ven. 
1534—1537,  4  vols.  foL,  an  entirely  new  reesniion 
by  Petnis  Victorius,  who  devoted  his  attentioa 
emdally  to  the  correction  of  the  Epiitlea  from  the 
Hodieean  MSS. ;  Car.  Step/Uum,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols.  fiiL,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  /MoajWM  Lambiiuu,  Lutet. 
Bemardnm  Turriianum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  on 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  forcing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic ;  Gruter,  Hamburg, 
Fro  ben.  1618, 4  vols.  foL,  indiidmg  the  callationa 
of  snndry  Gennan,  Belgian,  and  Frrach  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jac.  Cfrotuwitu,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vok.  4to.,  and  by  VeHnirgiue,  Amst, 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fbl.,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vD.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  eariier  icholan ;  Olioet,  Genev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  cmnmeotary  **  in  usum 
Delphini,"  very  frequentiy  reprinted ;  EmetH, 
HbL  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  7  poru. 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  tl» 
standard ;  SdMx,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vela., 
•mall  8vo^  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  tbe  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzmir^  Anut.  168-1 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  Fotdii,  Glasg.  1749.  20 
vols.  16mo.,  and  by  Barbim,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  an  much  esteemed  oa  account  of  their 
neatness  and  ooooraoy. 

-All  others  must  now,  Itowevn,  give  place  to 
that  of  OnsUi,  Tnric.  1 826—1 837,  9  vols.  Svo.,  in 
13  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  gnat 
industry  and  judgment,  and  ia  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  weU^amnged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  sdular  to  form 
an  opinioB  for  faimselC  Ihm  is  nnfbrtunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  '*Onomaatioon  Tullianum," 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  ScbiJiasts  upon 
Cieero^  C.  Marina  Vistoriniis,  Bofinua,  C  Jnuns 
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Victor,  Bolfthini,  Favonini  Eulogiu,  AMonini 
PedinaUB,  Scholia  Bobienaia,  Scholiasta  OrDDovi- 
anua. 

6.  Q.  Tdllios  Cicero,  iod  of  No.  3,  wa>  bom 
^KMit  B.  c  102,  and  waa  educated  along  with  hia 
eider  brothec,  tiu  aaXat,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Atheni  in  B.  c.  79.  {De  Fm.  I.)  In  a.  c.  67 
he  wu  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  B.  c.  €2.  ASUit  hit  period  of  •enice  in  the  dty 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flacau  a*  goremor 
of  Ana,  where  he  remained  for  upward!  of  three 
yeaiB,  and  during  his  adminittntioB  gaTo  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Gioeka  and  of  hii 
own  countrymen,  by  hi>  nolent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  hia  &vonrite  freed- 
man,  Statius.  The  munnun  arinng  from  these 
execMBi  called  forth  from  Mamu  that  celebrated 
ktter  {fl4  i  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  hia  ^Ita  and  «  the  onbTourable  impretaion 
which  thej  had  produced,  be  proeeeda  to  detail 
the  qualiRcationa,  dutiea,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  raler.  Qnintua  returned  home  in  b.  c 
66,  aoon  after  hia  brother  bad  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  hia  appraaeh  to  Rome  waa  net  1^  a  higa  body 
of  the  utisens  {pro  Seat  81),  who  had  Sowed  to- 
gether to  do  lum  hmour.  He  exerted  himwif 
atrennondy  in  [otHnoting  all  the  acheme*  deriaed 
for  procuring  the  recall  ^  the  exile,  in  conaeqnence 
of  which  he  waa  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius  aoa  of  C.  Clodiua  {ad  AO. 
iii.  17),  and  on.  one  oocadon  uariy  fell  a  rictim  to 
the  violeBea  of  one  of  the  mercenary  moba  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (iVo  SmI.  35.)  In  B.  c.  £5 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whcon  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nenii.  (a  a  54.)  Here,  imnediatdy 
after  the  diaaateta  of  Titnrius  Si^inua  and  Aurun- 
cnleius  Cotta,  hia  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vaat  multitude  of  the  Ebumnes  and  other  tribM 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  asaault  waa  closely  pretaed  for  aereral 
days  in  auccesaion,  but  ao  energetic  were  the  mea- 
anna  adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  Yeiy 
time  suffering  frtnn  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
Inarely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hdd  out  until  relieved  by  Caeaar, 
who  waa  bud  in  hia  oxiunendstiona  of  Uie  troopa 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  O.  ▼.  24,  fte.) 

Qiuntua  waa  one  of  the  l^ati  tS  the  oimtor  in 
Cilkia,  B.  a  51,  took  the  diief  eomnMBid  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  agunst  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  np<m  the  breaking  out  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  abating  hia  fortunea  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AU. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  wannest  aftection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers  t  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c  48)  the  younger,  giring  way  to  the  bitter 
ness  of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  diaappoint- 
nent,  and  atimnbtted  by  the  representations  his 
son,  indnlged  in  the  most  violent  language  towaida 
M.  GceiD,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persona  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuae,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  mado  hia  peace  with  Cansr. 
(a  c.  47.)  {Ad  AU.  zi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  Us  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  b.  c 
43,  when  he  ftU  a  victim  to  the  pntetiption  of  the 
toiumvira. 

Qnintn^  in  additioii  to  hia  nulitary  rcpatatim. 


waa  an  aspirant  to  litenuy&me  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  coniidered  hin  supMior  to  hitnselt  {Ad% 
Fr,  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  men  ttanslation^  doea  not  fanpresa  ns 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  nis  pn^ 
dnctions  {ad  Q.  Pr.  iii.  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powen  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  die  twelve 
ngns,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  compUmentary  to  the  sex.  {Aw 
Otoicg.  LaL  v.  41,  iii.  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  Dt  PttUom  Qm- 
mUatu$,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  beat  method  of  attaining  hii  object. 

I^uintua  was  married  to  Pompmia,  nater  ef 
Atticus ;  bat,  fram  incinnpatibility  of  temper,  theii 
anion  was  unguliriy  unhappy.  Aa  an  example  ef 
their  matiimania]  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticua  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  deacription  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  ]«cseDGe  of  the  ladj'i 
biother-in-law.  (Appian,  A  C  iv.  20 ;  Dion  Cbsl 
zL  7,  xMl  10.) 

7.  If.  TuLLioa  CicBBO,  only  eon  of  the  ontair 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  waa  bom  in  the  year  b.  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  ^>parently  (ad  AtL  L  3),  ou 
which  L.  Jniina  Caeaar  and  C  Marciua  Figulna 
were  elected  consnla.  He  ia  frequently  apoken  oC 
while  a  boy,  in  terns  of  the  warmest  affection,  in 
the  lottera  of  his  firtber,  who  watched  over  lus 
eduation  with  the  most  earaeet  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  bis  jonraey  to  Cilicia.  (ao. 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  aent 
aimig  with  his  school-fellow  and  goumd,  Quintal, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Ddotama  {ad  AU.  v.  17), 
wmie  the  prooonral  and  hislcgati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  hi^Uandera  of  Asnnna.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  a  &  50,  waa  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinam  in  the 
course  of  March,  a  c.  49  {ad  AU.  ix.  6, 19),bcii¥ 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Oreete 
and  jdned  the  army  t£  Pomp^,  wImk  be  received 
the  command  of  a  sqnadm  of  cavalry,  gunlng 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  wht^ 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  mibtaiy 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  life.  {Dm  Qf.  ii. 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Phaiaalia  he  lenaincd  at 
Brnndisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caeaar  from  the 
Eaat(<uf/W.xfT.  11,  orf  .^ILxL  I8},waBefaoseB 
soon  afterwards  (a  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintns  and  a  certain  M.  Caesioa,  to  fill  the  office 
(MT  aedile  at  Arjanum  (oi  Ftan.  xiii.  11),  and  the 
following  apring  (a  c.  45)  expteased  a  atroog  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
Bgainat  hia  former  friends.  He  waa,  however, 
persuaded  hia  &tbec  to  abandon  thia  ill-judged 
project  («j  AU,  xiL  7),  and  it  waa  detnmined 
that  he  ahoald  proceed  to  Athena  and  there  prose- 
cute his  studies,  along  with  serenl  persou  of  his 
own  age  bdooging  to  the  moat  diattngiuBbed 
fiuniliM  of  Rome.  Here,  although  |ir«vided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  moat  liberal  scale  {ad  AU. 
xiL  27,  32),  he  fUl  into  irr^ular  and  eztiavsgant 
liabits,  led  astray,  it  ia  aid,  hy  a  riietoridan 
named  Gi»giaa.  The  young  man  aeema  to  have 
been  touch^  by  the  remonstrsDcea  ttf  Cicero  and 
Atticua,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  {ad  Fam. 
xti.  21),  expreasee  ^reat  shame  and  sorrow  for  his 
past  miscnndnct^  gmng  an  Kcouat  at  the  bum 
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Am  of  hia  wfaiawd  awde  of  lift;,  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  philotophf  under  Cmtimmi  H  jtilene 
tepfeaentationi  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
variotu  indiTidaali  vho  rinted  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AU.  ziT.  16,  XT.  4,  6, 17,  20.  xri.  1,  adFam. 
zu,  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caenr  he  wa>  raised 
to  the  rank  of  nulitary  tribune  by  Brutui,  gained 
orer  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  PiM,  the  lien- 
tenant  of  Aiitonina,  defeated  and  took  priioner  0. 
Antonina,  and  did  much  good  aerrice  in  the  conrn 
«f  the  Haoedcmiaa  eampugn.  When  the  imiUi- 
can  amy  wm  bnken  np  by  the  nut  at  Phuipi^ 
he  Jeined  Sezt  Pompefiu  in  Sicily*  and  taking  ad* 
Taotage  of  the  amneaty  in  bvour  of  exilea,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terma  of  the  coQTention  between 
that  chief  and  the  trinmTin  when  they  concluded 
a  riiort-lived  peace  (b.  c.  89),  returned  to  the 
metnpolia.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
■nuity,  Bntil  Octannaa,  tosdiad  perhapa  with 
naxnw  on  aoeoimt  cS  faia  iatmt  tniwhe^  to  the 
bmily,  canaed  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  eollege 
of  wgarsi  and  after  hia  final  lupton  with  Anto- 
ny, aaauaed  him  aa  his  ctdleague  in  the  coniul- 
ahifk.  (b.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept)  By  a  aingnlar 
«eiiieid«nca,  the  despatch  annrancing  the  oqitun 
of  the  fleet  et  Antony,  whieh  waa  immediatdy  fi^ 
lowvd  by  hii  death,  waa  addteaaed  to  the  new 
eonanl  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plotaich,  "  the  diiine  justice  reaerred  the  com- 
pletion of  Antony's  puniabment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,"  for  the  arriv^  of  the  intelligeoce  was  im- 
mediately  followed  by  a  decree  that  all  atatoea 
and  monuments  of  Ajifamy  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  n  that  fiunily  should  in 
time  conung  bear  the  name  of  Marcua.  Middleton 
baa  lallen  into  the  mistake  of  auppoung  that  the 
▼kton  thna  annoonced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
bat  uda  waa  fong^kt  abont  alevan  months  Mm 
Um  avant  in  qneatHn.  Soon  after  tha  tamination 
of  his  eflke,  Cicero  waa  Dominated  ^omnor  of 
or,  aecording  to  otfcna,  of  Syna,  and  we 
bear  no  more  of  him. 

Tonng  Cicero  was  one  of  those  chaiactera  whose 
name  would  never  have  ^tpeared  on  the  page  of 
hiatMT  had  it  not  been  far  m  fiuae  of  hia  fUher ; 
and  tut  fiuose  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfbr- 
tane,  nnce  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
lioas  fidlies  and  vicea  which  might  have  esc^ked  nn- 
Doticed  in  one  enjoying  a  leas  ulnstrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  {ad  AU.  vi.  1),  the 
adnntagea  of  education  woe  by  no  means  lost 

Tn  him,  aa  wo  infte  from  the  atyle  and  tone 
theae  two  epiadea  which  have  beoa  preaerved 
(ad  Fam.  zvi.  21,  25),  whieh  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  hia  compoaitions  by  hia  bther  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  bUnd  partialis  (ad  AtL  ziv.  7. 
XV.  17),  while  his  merits  aa  a  addin  aecm  nnqnea- 
tionable.  Even  the  stuiea  of  his  diaaipatiai  acandy 
juatify  the  bittemeas  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  recorda,  upon  the  aathority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  waa  able  to  smllow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, be  threw  a  cap  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  ia  deterndned  to  see  no 
bolt  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotea  aa  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
^>irit, 

<PIib  H.  N.  xxu.  3,  &C.,  xiv.  28;  Senec 
Sutaor.  6,  de  Benrf.  iv.  30  ;  Plut.  Ge.  and  Brat.; 
Appian*  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Caas.  zlv.  16, 
xln.  S,  18,  41, 19.) 


8.  Q.  TtiLim  Cwmo,  aon  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticna,  must  have  been  bom 
about  B.  a  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.C,  51  (ad  AtL  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi* 
deiable  portion  of  hia  boyhood  with  his  conaia 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  hta  uncle,  whom  he  ao- 
companled  to  CiKda,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remariced  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidcDce, 
observing  that  he  reqtured  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  ^mr  (ad  AtL  vi.  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  naw  tune  liad  formed  a  favoui- 
able  opinion  of  hia  diqundon  fnm  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himaelf  amidat  tha 
wrangling  of  hia  parenta  (ad  AtL  L  e.)t  Befim 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appe&n  to  have  began 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew's  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fiilly  verified  hy  *■ 
letter  which  the  youth,  templed  it  wonM  aaem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatdied  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  hia  father  and  his  uncle  bad 
formed  of  quitting'  Italy.  (Ad  Alt  x.  4,  7.)  His 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battie  of  Phamlia,  when  he  loaded  his 
ancle  with  the  moat  virulent  vitnperatiai  in  hopes 
that  he  mi^  thna  tha  more  eamj  projntiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  leelcing  to  gain 
fitvonr  by  railing  against  oia  own  Dearest  relations, 
and  after  the  dnth  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ad  AtL  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  charaeteriado 
fickleoeaa  be  went  over  to  Bnitaa  and  Caaaina,  by 
whom  he  waa  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  pnt  to  deaUi  at  Roine  in  B.  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  Uiis  occasion  to  hava  in  sono  degna  made 
amends  tat  hia  Amm  errora  by  the  atead&atneaa 
with  which  he  rcfdeed  to  ^vulge  the  ^ace  where 
his  &ther  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.   (Dion  Csssl  xlvil  10.)          [W.  R.] 

CICURrNUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily 
of  tlte  Veturia  gens.  Vans  says  (L.  L-  viL  91, 
ed.  Mallet),  that  the  Vetuii  obtdned  the  snmame 
of  Cicnrii  from  their  qniet  and  dnnesticated  (deur) 
disposition.  Cicurinns  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fiunilies  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectivdy  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  m^bera  of  eadi  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vncnius  OnuMUs  CHinuNOS,  consul 
B.C.  499  with  T.AcbntinsHTk  In  this  year  siege 
vras  Uid  to  fldenae,  Crustomeria  was  taken,  and 
Ptaeneste  levdted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Roinans. 
Inlavy  (iil9)his  praenomen  isOmi,  bntDiony- 
aioafv.  j8)has/'hUmf;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
fi»aU^  aa  it  aeema  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaeatora,  waa 
the  some  as  the  consul.  (Plut  Poplic  12.) 

2.  T.  VrrtiRiDB  Ozkinub  Cicurikcs,  consul 
&  c  494  with  A.  Virgins  Tricostus  Caelioman. 
tanns,  in  which  year  tbej^eln  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  um  tiibnuta  of  tiie  pkba  was  esta* 
blished.  (Scurinna  waa  sent  against  the  Aeqni, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  hia  q)proach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  it  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi  34 ; 
Ascon.  M  Cond.  p.  76,  ed.  Oielli) 

3.  T.  Vwruaiua  Ouiihi-h  Ckvrinds,  consul 
a.  c  462,  with  L.  Lnoatiua  Tkkiptinaa,  defaated 
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the  VoIki,  ud  on  this  acconnt  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  oration,  (Lir.  iiL  8,  10; 
Dionyi.  tx.  69;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbturiub  p.  f.  Obmikuh  Cicdrihdb, 
eonwl  Kc.  455  willi  T.  Romiliut  Rocns  Vaticnus 
marelud  with  his  colleague  agoinrt  the  Aequ. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immenw 
booty^  whidi  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
porerty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Vetorios 
was  accused  by  L.  AUeaus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensadon  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Lir,  iii. 
31*  32 ;  Dionys.  x.  33 ;  Diod.  xiL  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vrueius  Sr.  f.  P.  h.  Crabous  Cicu- 
R1NU8,  one  of  the  first  deGcmTinte,B.c.  451  fFasL 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Vetorius  \tj  hirj  (Ul  S3)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysios  (i.  56). 

6.  Sp.  VrruRiUB  Ciuasun  CicuRiNua,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  417.  Lirj  (iiL  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Rmtitiut  Craasus ;  but  this  do  doubt  is  a  fiJse  read- 
ing, for  Diodonu  (xiii  7)  has  Sp.  Vetorius,  and 
the  Rntilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Ctassas. 

7.  M.VxTURIU8TLP.Sp.N.CRA8SUaClCURINira, 

consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  wen  all  }de- 
beians.  (Liv.  t.  13 ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C  Vmturiiu  Ciuutn  GicuRiNoa,  consular 
tribniM  R.  c.  377,  and  a  aecond  time  in  869  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  vi.  32, 36 ; 
Diod.  XT.  61,77.) 

9.  L.VBTURIUSL.P.SP.N.CRASSU8C[CURlNUa, 

couBulor  tribune  two  years  successively,  B.  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  yean  the  Licinian  laws 
wen  caitied.  (Lit.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (KiSopJti),  a  snmame  <rf'  the  Elrasi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  m  Arcadia,  derived 
dthv  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  K(3afMt,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Pans. 

Tiais.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

CILIX  (Kl\t{)*  a  SOS  of  Agenur  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmns  and  Phoenix  were 
•ent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  bem  carried  off  by  Ztjus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Ctli- 
ria.  He  is  called  tiw  Esther  of  Thaaui  and  Thebe. 
(Herod,  va  91 ;  ApoQod.  iiL  1. 1 1 ;  Hygin.  FiJI>. 
178;  Died.  T.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KiXAa),  a  dangler  of  lAomedon  and 
Placia  or  Lencippe,  and  a  suter  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aeaacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  deatii  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menij^us  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
( Apollod. iu.  12.  §8;  Hixit.ad Lyoopk. 224.)[L.a] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (IOWuh  or  KtAAoj),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  ncagh- 
bonrhood  of  the  temple  of  Apdlo.  (Ams.  t.  10. 
§  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  bmily  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  natife  town  in  b.  c.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  tbem,  but  were  restored  by 


the  Romans.  The  Cilnii  were  .noUes  or  Iacs- 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even  the  hingly  dignity. 
(Comp,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  >ii-  29.  1,  Sent.  i.  6. 
3.)  Till  the  M  of  the  nqpnblie  m  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  fiunily  is  mentioned,  for  the  "  Cil- 
aius"  of  Silius  Italicns  (vii.  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendned  chiefiy 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Mascbnas.]  It  appeals 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  fbmi 
of  the  name  wis  Qbtb  w  O^bse,  which  was 
changed  by  the  Bonmaa  into  <Swun,  mueh  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lecm  was  altered  into 
LuAdmi.    (HUller,  Etndeer,  i  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Reman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gena.  (Eclchel,  v. 
p.  312.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  suie 
that  Ctto  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  head,  and  CkSo  to  one  with  huge  or  thick 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Ci^wr,  p.  224*2, 
Charis.  jp.  78,  ed.  Pntadiius ;  Festus,  f.  v.  C^o.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  eenator,  called  by  Ap^an 
IUaAhc,  prooetibed  in  &  c  43  (Appian,  B.  C,  ir. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whmn  tiie  latter 
mentions  in  b.  c  45.    (Cic.  ad  Pam.  vi.  30.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMI'NIUS,  occnn 
only  on  cmns,  of  which  a  specimen  is  siraezed. 
The  obrerse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  Illl.  Vib. 
Prl  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminios  Chile  was  one 
of  the  iuat  four  snpeiintendents  amointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  tiie  riiore  letten  ninr  to  this,  being 
equivalent  to  IIIFir  primuJlMdaa  mmetae.  (£e- 
khel,T.pp.  212.213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  pneuntor  of  Pontns  !n  the 
reign  of  Ctaodius,  brought  the  Bospoian  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  recdved  after- 
wards the  coninlar  insignia.  (Tac.  .^m.  xii  21.) 
Dion  Caasius  speaks  (Ix.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  relates  an  amusins  tale  renecting 
him.  Tie  ffithyniana  came  benwe  Chiodios  to 
complun  of  Cilo  having  taken  Mbes,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau- 
dius appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince wt  two  Tears  loiiger. 

CILO,  or  CHILD*  P.  HA'OIUS.  mntdered  at 
Peineeus,  in  b.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcelhis,  who 
bad  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  dient  ot 
Marcellns,  and  a  nimonr  vras  circulated  at  the  time 
b^Caesar^s  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instipted 
him  to  coouait  the  uoider.  Bmtos  wnie  to  Goen 
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to  deiend  Caeaarfrom  thii  chai^  The  re&l  motiTe 
for  the  crime  Mems  to  have  been,  that  Mantua 
lefiued  to  aA-nam  Cilo  a  tmn  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  hie  eiiitiun«nents.  (Cie.  alJtt  xiiL  10, 
ad  Fim.  ir.  ,12.)  Valerius  Mazimiu  (ix.  11.  f  4) 
nyi,  that  Cilo  had  lerred  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  MameUna  premiuig  an- 
other friend  to  um.  JAtj  (J^)A>  115)  calls  him 
Oh.  Magim. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  Ytj  Tillemont  aAer 
Onnphrius  ^mnniui  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Adltuius  Lefadus  Fulg^ianoi,  was  eon  sal  in  a.  a. 
193  and  204,  and  wu  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timiuB  Severos,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  totor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
mdcBToaied  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incnrred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  mders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  hun  the  port  of  a  &ther,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addreeeed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  W  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  bU  the  costly  (onutnn  and  other 
precious  eflects,  dragged  him  firom  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
faoAting  h£m  as  they  hnrried  along  with  the  in- 
tcntion  of  potting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
Inve  reached  the  palace.  This  gntoitoos  cmelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  vront  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  besan  to  moimar,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-gnords.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  CaiBcaila  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  teax,  partly  peihapi  tonebed 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  hia  own 
doak  over  the  ahoolders  of  his  fbnner  preceptor, 
once  more  addreased  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  order*  that  the  tribtme  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
tbemaalves  be  pat  to  death,  not,  aays  Dion,  because 
tbey  nod  wished  to  slay  their  vicdm,  but  because 
tb^  had  fiuM  to  do  so^  and  eontinned  to  tmt 
Iiira  vrith  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  le- 
opect.  The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
r^oid  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  aaved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  Utter  was  npon  the  point  of 
abating  the  foto  of  Plantianus  [PLAirruNUsJ, 
whose  agent  he  wa^  and  thos  the  deatnwtion  of 
Canualla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  IHend 
and  bene&Gtor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii,  4,  Ixzviii.  U;  Sportiao.  Cara- 
«dl.  4 ;  AnreL  VicL  EpiL  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  piletorahip  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony's  supporters  in  b.  c  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  chaiged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironically  FkUadeipiHs,  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  NinJorUjun  dhrmtmm  Cimber 
oedi&t  that  n,  **  unlesa  peidHHieo  he  has  a  right 
to  kiU  his  own  eoontmnan,"  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  Qennan  people,  and  G«rmanut  signifies 
in  latin  both  a  Qeiman  and  a  brother.  (Cie. 
J'AiL  xiii.  12,  zi.  6 ;  QuiutiL  viil  3.  g  27  ;  comp. 
Cic  ad  AO.  zv.  13;  Suet  A^.  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridicoled  by 
Virgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quindlian  (L  e.). 
(Hnachke,  13$  a  Amh  Ombn,  Rootoch.  1824.) 


CIMBER,  P.  OABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  CatUi- 
aarian  con^uiatws,  a,  c.  63.  (Cio.  ta  Oat.  iiL  3* 
fi,  S.  IT.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tnllias).  one  of 
the  mtuderers  of  Caesar^  b.  c.  44,  When  Caesar 
first  became  sapmne,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic.  PU^pp.  iL  11;  Senec 
de  /ro,  iiL  30) ;  and  we  find  Cioero  making  use  of 
hii  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  oif  a 
friend  [Ad  FiaiL  vL  12).  He  was  nwarded 
with  the  fffovinco  of  Bitbynia.  Bat  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  diswpointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  blal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  tanks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
sentingapetition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  bma  exiles  Caesar  motioned  hun  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  aeiaing  the  Dictator^  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  hia  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  bis  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i  6)  he  defeated  DolabeUa. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutns  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service^  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
lOfi.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokinglyT 
£^^iumqsam/eTmn,qmvmiim/erre  tion  potnml 
(Senec  EpaL  83.  II.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CIMON  (KW).  I.  Nicknamed  fhna  his  sil- 
liness Ko(U«iot  (Plot.  Om.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fUbwii^  taUe. 

Cypeettts  ^  the  same  wife  ^  Stesagoiaa  I. 

MihiadeaL  CSmon  L 

(Herod,  n.  S5.)  | 


Stesagoras  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi.  SB.)        (The  victor  at  Marathm.) 

Married  Hcgesipyle,  the 
daughter  of  Ohini^  a 
Thiadaa  king. 


Cimon  11.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisiatratos  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  bani^ment  won  two  Olympic 
Tietuieo  with  his  feur-horaa  diariot  He  allowed 
Peisistntua  to  bo  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  snflered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  vrith  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  ri.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing hia  Other's  fine  and  c^turing  Eton.  (vi.  136, 
viL  107.)  This  Uttor  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  ore  the  only  occastona  in  whicb 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relatitm,  Thucydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  Idstory  of  this 
period  leaves  us  fay  ito  briefoess  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  baaii  of  Plu- 
tarch^ biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recoUections  <tf  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  dj, 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  ai^ 
•caudal  of  the  ThasiaB  Stenmbratos:  aoiw  littlo 
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alio  from  the  poeta  of  the  Ume,  Cradntu,  Hdan- 
thiiu,  and  ArGhelana.  He  wenu  to  hare  followed 
ThiK^idea,  tboi^h  not  very  ttiictly,  aa  a  gnido  in 
genemU  while  he  filled  np  the  detiib  bam  the 
later  bittorians  perfaapa  mm  Tbeopompu  more 
than  from  Ephonu,  whose  account,  ae  followed 

Sobably  by  Diodonu  (xi.  60),  difflBn  materially, 
a  qtpeara  to  have  sIm  nied  Callisthenea,  Ciatiniu, 
Fhanodemua,  Diodonu  Peri^tea,  Qu^giast  and 
NausiciBtes ;  Aristotle,  Enpolii,  Aiiitopbanei,  and 
Critiai. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiadea,  probaUy  in  &  a 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodonu  (Exoerpta, 
p.  265^  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  hia  bther'a  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
fiO  talents  thosld  be  pud.  [MiLTunE&]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  e.  AndroL  p. 
603)  that  the  irtida,  if  not  the  impriionment, 
of  the  pnblic  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
hi  many  parts  &om  Tbeopompns,  state*  the  con- 
finement to  have  bem  cosnpiilamj.  The  fine 
waa  mntoally  paid  by  Calliaa  on  bia  mairiage 
with  El^niea,  CSsMm'a  sister.  [Cauias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  diffieolt  point  ia  the  pievioos 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  Humo- 
rous writers,  bat  after  all  was  very  ^bably  the 
scandal  of  StasimbrotaB  and  the  comedians,  (Enpo- 
lis,  ap.  PImL  CXm.  15,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  dm.  1 ; 
Ath«i.  xiiL  p.  689.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
trodnces  at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  gomes  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Pint  liemid.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occantm  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  B.  c.  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  op  to 
the  citadd  a  eom^y  of  youi^  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  tbeir  now  anaernceable  bridles. 
(Pint  Oist.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Flataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pauianias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glorr  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  conploynient  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eion,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbonriiood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (Pint.  Om.  6 ;  Herod,  m  107 ;  Thnc  i.  98; 
Nepos,  OuM.  2 ;  Schd.  ad  Aack.  d«  FaU.  L^.  p. 
755,  &£.,  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ■L  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  reoeired  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  onprecedeoted, 
of  having  three  basts  it  Hermes  Moeted,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  versea,  but  without  menlion  of  the 
names  of  the  generals  (Pint  CitA.  6  ;  Aesch.  a 
CUnjA.  p.  57^  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room ;  and  the  remuns  of  Thoseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  afW  some 
yenrs^  interval  (a.  c.  468)  witit  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut  Om.  8  ;  Paus.i.  17.  §  6,  iiL  3.  g  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Caiystus  and  Naxoo  was, 
most  likely,  effected  uader  hia  oonmand  (Thnc;,  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  ha  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Thcmistodea  may 


be  doabtiiiL  (Comp^  Pint.  ArvL  25,  Thsm.  24.) 
The  year  b.  a  466  (aooording  to  Clinton ;  Kriiger 
and  othaia  peraiat  in  pladng  it  eariler)  saw  the 
completion  cl  his  gl«y.  tn  the  flomnaiid  «f  tba 
allied  forces  on  the  Auatio  coast  he  met  a  Pstnan 
fleet  of  $50  shipa,  attacked  tiwm,  eaotored  200, 
and  fiilkiwing  tite  fngitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obatinate  en- 
gagement on  the  mme  day,  routed  the  land  arma* 
ment ;  mdead,  according  to  Plntarch,  he  crowned 
bis  victory  b^re  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  shipa.  (Plut  CSm.  12 ; 
Thuc.  i.  1 00 ;  Diod.  xi.  60,  with  Weaseling's  note.) 
His  next  adiievaasent  was  the  expuluon  of  the 
Pentana  from  the  Chenmeae,  and  Uie  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  pecans 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  Tha 
effect  of  these  victaries  was  donbtiess  very  great  t 
they  crashed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  Anally  in  a  defensive  position. 
In  later  times  it  was  beUeved,  though  on  evideoee, 
as  was  thamt  by  CalUatheoea,  quite  insnffident, 
that  they  had  been  Muoeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
&motta  peace  of  Cimon)  n^tialed  throogb  Callias, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  ctmditions  the  most 
homiliattng  oonceauons.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
mpire  which  his  eharacter  had  niDed  for  Athens, 
and  which  bis  pdiej  towarda  na  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Tbemistodea, 
a  banished  man,  may  perlkaps  have  witnessed  hia 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointiy  exercised ;  ntv  bad  time  yet 
matured  the  opposititm  of  Pericles.  (Pint  CSss.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  te- 
pidly increanng  inflaence  of  the  new  opponcat 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  pomta  disputed ;  aocordiiQ 
to  Clinton*!  Tiew,  which  cannot  ha^Iy  be  de- 
serted, the  nrolt  ti  Thaaoa  took  place  in  465; 
in  463  Cimon  redtued  it;  in  the  year  interven* 
ing  occurred  the  eartbqoake  and  insorrectian  at 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon'a  uigntt 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (PluL  dm.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Zgmifr.  1137)  wqwdituma  were  sent 
finm  Athena,  tudn  hia  "^-^H.  to  arnst  tha 
Spartana.  In  these  oecnrmicea  mn  fnud  the 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  aiflge  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  StiTmon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  di«ute»  :  and,  n^iecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  bmn^t  to  trial;  bat  the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribe*  from  Akxuider  of 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serioin 
blow  to  his  popalari^.  And  the  victoy  of  hia 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephioltes  and  Peri- 
cles, af^  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  radncing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Arei»- 
pagna.  Up<m  thia  it  would  seem  hia  oatncism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (a.  c  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  viewa 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athena, 
posted  itsdf  at  Ttoaff^  The  Athenians  advanced 
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to  mnn!  it;  CSmon  nquetted  permiuion  to  fight 
in  fa»  phoe ;  the  generals  in  nupkdon  reHued :  he 
deputed,  beefing  his  own  friends  to  Tindioite  his 
chancter :  they,  in  munber  a  hnndned,  placed  in  the 
eiuning  battle  his  paiK>[i4j  among  them,  and  fell 
BToand  it  to  the  Int  man.  Before  five  jean  of 
hia  exile  vere  fallf  ont,  B.  c.  453  or  454,  be  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Periclei  hiouelf;  late 
rerereea  having  incliiied  the  people  to  traaqnilli^ 
in  Greece,  and  tfae  demoemde  leaden  peiliapi 
being  ready,  in  tmt  of  more  vnecmpuloiii  o|^m^ 
centa,  to  make  concewoni  to  thoM  of  tbom  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  wa»  probably 
employed  in  ejecting  the  fire  yeart'  tmoe  wi^ 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  naxt 
year  he  sailed  ont  with  200  ihqM  to  Cypnu,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  miihapt  m  EfOTt- 
Here,  while  besieging  Citimn,  ilbwM  or  the  «3acti 
of  a  wonnd  carried  him  off.  Hit  forces,  while  eail* 
ing  away  with  hii  remuns,  as  if  animated  by  his 
Bfnrit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  gsUeys,  and  added  to  thar  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  ihwe.  (Pint.  Cm. 
14— 19 ;  Thuci.  112;  Diod.  xi.  «4,  86,  zii.  S,  4 ; 
Theepomp.  ap.  Epkori  fragm.  ed.  Man,  324.) 

Cinton^  character  (see  Pint  Cim,  4,  5, 9, 10, 16, 
Perie.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandiie  Athens,  and  to  centnlise  in  her  the  ' 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked . 
mainly  to  the  homiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Perua,  and  had  no  jealooa  leelii^  towards  his 
county's  rivals  at  hnne.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  pec^  when 
urging  the  sncconrs  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plub  Cim.  16)  "not  to 
■ofier  Greece  to  be  huned,  and  Athena  to  kiao  its 
joke-Mlow."  H«  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discemmenL  He  was  of  a  cheetfiil,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  7^tAavtfn|s  jcol  ('/uXifi, 
EnpoliB,  ap.  Plvt.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  adiiewfr- 
ment  for  its  own  sake  n^er  than  from  amUtion. 
Hi*  franknees,  affiibility,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pansamas ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
nnbotinded.  His  ordiardi  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open;  his  fellow demoMBwi (Ajistot.  ap.PltiLOm. 
1 0 ;  eomp.  Cic  if«  Q^.  iL  1 8  and  Theopomp.  op.  ^  Om. 
xiL  533}  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  ve^ed  on  ostentation.  With  the  tKasnre 
he  brought  fram  Amu  the  soutbem  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  boiit,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founds 
tioa  aS  the  long  wails  to  this  Peiraeeu^  worin  wliich 
the  marshy  sdl  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
hud  down  in  the  most  cost!;'  and  effieint  e^le. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  boy  snpped  in  his  company  (Plut.  dm.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  be  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Elena,  and  Tbe8B»- 
lus,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
Isodice,  a  daughter  of  Enryptoleraua,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  ^so  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Peri^tes,a}7.i'/W.Cbii.  16.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
Hanax.  (SchoL  ad  ArMd,  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(HerocUThucyd.!  PlntOnKm,-  Nepos,  (^nxon; 
Diodimu.   Phitvch'a  lilt  of  Cimon  is  s^aiately 


edited  inan  osefiilform  by  Arnold  Ekk^,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  fonud  to  other 
ilhutrative  worics.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  I.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  ^H.  AT.  xxzv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  {V.  H.  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer^ 
tain,  from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted :  it  is  certain, 
howerei^  that  be  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
sioiriy  the  ontUnes  of  his  fignret,  audi  as  w»  eee 
in  tne  oldest  painted  vasei,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  OiloffrafAa,  that  is,  not  the  prtH 
file,  aceording  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  M6m.  dt  tAoad.  vol  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
varioos  positions  of  figures,  as  tiiey  appear  when 
lookng  npwaidi,  downwards,  and  ndowaya ;  and 
he  mast  umabn  be  cMiddsred  as  tha  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  75B),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysins,  and  belonged  there* 
fore  to  die  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  andent,  Ki^wr  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mixur.  (BSttiger,  Aniuiialeg.  d. 
MaUrn,  p.  234,  Ac;  MiiUer,  Ham^  |  99.) 

2,  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cup*. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

CI'N  ADON  (KiHfSMr),  the  chief  of  a  conepimcy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (S>m«u)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaos  II.  (ac.  398—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  mote  oligaichical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thiriwall's  Greece^  iv.  pp.  373—378  ; 
Manso's  .^urto,  iiL  1,  p.  219,  Ac. ;  Wachamuth, 
lMfai.i<iter.  i2,pp.2U.215,260,268.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  Hcompushmuit 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspirscy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  "that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon."  The  first  hint 
ti  the  existence  of  tiie  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
n;^,  who  waa  asritting  Ageailans  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterward*,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  foUowing  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  tiie  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  tiiat,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ejjiorB,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  les* 
than  toKf.  '^These,*  said  CSnadoo,  '*aooonnt 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  ia  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  ttisparity  which  mi^t  bo 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  hut  tcostwwthy ;  but  their  assooates  wei«  in 
fiwt  all  the  Hdota,  and  Neodamode*,  and  Hypo- 
mmones,  who,  if  the  Spartan*  were  menliMiea  in 
their  presence,  were  uiwhle  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  mariiet;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tool*.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  ssid,  to  keep  at  bone,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  nn 
aearaiUy,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon^  who  had  been 
at  other  times  empkiyed  by  the  ephors  on  impor- 
.  taut  wmmisBOB*,  was  sent  to  Anion  in  Mossmiii) 
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with  orden  to  take  certaio  pencnu  pruonen ;  bot 
Mcret  imtmctioiu  wen  pwtn  to  •ome  young  men 
who  wen  lent  with  him,  and  the  dimoe  of  whom 
wu  w  nunged  u  not  to  ezdte  Ui  nupictons. 
This  step  wu  taken  because  the  ephon  were  igno- 
nnt  of  Uie  n amber  «f  the  conapinton.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  aeiied  and  tortured:  letten 
were  tent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  peraont  whom 
he  had  denounoed  as  hie  confederatea ;  and  it  ia  a 
remarluble  proof  of  tha  fbrmidabia  diaiactn  of  the 
coDtpiracy  uat  among  them  waa  Tiaamoiua,  the 
•ootfaaayer,  a  dewendiutt  of  Tiaamenua  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  fmnckiae.  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  ^e  other  conapiiatora  were  led  in  irona 
through  the  atreeta,  and  scourged  aa  they  went, 
and  BO  they  were  put  to  death.  (X^  Hdl,  iii.  S. 
B  4—1 1 ;  Ariatot  PaHl.  t.  6.  §  2.)      [P.  S.] 

CINAETHON  (Kiwaiem'},  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  moat  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poeta,  ii  placed  by 
Euaebina  {Chm.  01.  8.  4)  io  B.  c.  76&.  He  waa 
the  author  of:  1.  TU^mnii  (TiphiryefJa),  which 
gave  the  hiafany  of  Odyneua  Crom  the  pmiit  where 
the  Odyaaey  breaka  off  to  hit  death.  (Eoaeb, 
L  e.)  2.  Oeneaiogiea,  which'  are  frequently  r»- 
feiTcd  to  by  Panaantaa  (ii.  3.  |  7,  18.  §  5,  ir.  2. 
S  1,  viiL  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schtd.  ad  Horn.  IL  iiL 
174),  and  which  nuat  conaeqnenllT  hare  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  174.  3.  Htndeia  (^fMhtAm),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adTenturea  of  Heiadea. 
fSehot  ad  JpoU.  Mod.  L  1357.)  4.  Otdipodia 
(OlSmtfa),  the  adraitnrea  of  Oedipua,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethin  in  an  ancient  inacription  (Heeren, 
M  d.  aiUn  Literat.  tatd  KwM,  toL  it.  p.  67), 
but  other  antboritiea  apeak  of  the  author  aa  un- 
cert^.  (Pani.  ix.  fi.  S  4 1  Schtri.  ad  Bwr^, 
Pkom.  1760.)  5.  The  ZAtb  lUad  ('UiAr  lunfi) 
was  alao  attributed  by  aouM  to  Cinaelhon.  (Schol. 
Vat  ad  Sur.  TVoad.  822;  coop.  Weldnr,  .^p**- 
cker  C^tu,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHU9  or  CYNAETHUS  (KWoror 
SJ*w0ot),  of  Chioa,  a  fhapaodiat,  who  was  gene- 
rally BDFposed  })j  tha  anctonU  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoOo.  He  ia 
aatd  to  have  lived  about  the  ti9th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
404),  and  to  have  been  the  fint  tbapaodist  of  tha 
Homeric  poema  at  Syiacnse.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd. 
Nem.  ii  I.)  Thia  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
aa  the  Sicilians  were  acqnunted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  {EjaiKiier  Cj/ctut,  p. 
243)  therefore  propoeea  to  reed  mrd  r^i  ttenff  ^ 
iimiritv  'OK  instead  of  Kori  niv  ^{itman)ii 
intdnff  'OK.,  and  places  him  abont  b.  c.  740. 
Cinaethns  ia  cbaned  by  Eustathins  (ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed,  Polit.)  with  having  blerpdated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fatetc  BOL  Grata.  L  p.  508.) 

Cl'NCIA  GENS,  i^beian,  of  small  importaace. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  conanlship : 
the  first  Cindua  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  atate  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentua, 
praetor  in  B.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  thia 
gMis  ia  ALUitNTua :  thoae  who  occur  witbont  a 
ntmanie  are  given  under  CiMatm. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  tha  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Qninetia  gent.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  aumame,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  QUINCTIVS    L.  p.  L.  N.  ClNCINNATItH, 

playa  a  conspicnoua  put  in  the  civil  and  military 
tranaactiona  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
partienlariy  diitingniahad  himidf  M  a  viobnt  0MM>- 


nent  of  the  daima  of  the  plebeiano.  He  was  botn 
about  B.  c  418.  (Niebnhr,  vol  iL  note  927.)  The 
■tnyirf  hi*  havii^  been  nduead  to  poverty  by  the 
meirtleas  exaction  of  the  bail  fcrieitcd  by  die  flight 
of  hia  son  Caaao  (Liv.  iiL  13)  has  no  fousdaiioii. 
(Niebuhr,  u.  p.  289.)  In  B.  c.  460  he  was  llle- 
gally  qtpointed  ctmaol  tufiectua  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerias.  (Liv.  iil  19 ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  hia  aon  Caeeo,  he  proposed  a 
nnat  arUtnuT  attempt  to  oppoaa  the  «Daetmait  <£ 
the  Terentiliu  law,  bat  the  deaign  was  ihandoud. 
(Liv.  iiL  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (b.c  448),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cindnnatna  waa  ^^xunted  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Bmnon  consul  and 
army  from  the  perilous  poution  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aeqoiana.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xviii 
4 ;  Cic  de  Seiied.  16,  who  however  refers  the  stoiy 
to  hia  second  dictatwahip.)  The  at^y  of  tlte  man- 
ner in  which  he  efiected  this  is  ^ven  by  Livy  (iii. 
26-29).  The  inctmaiMendeB  and  impooaibilitiM 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  oat  1^  Niebnhr 
(u.  pp.  266-269),  who  ia  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Voladoa,  through  whose  evidence  his 
son  Caeao  hod  been  condemned,  and  who  wot 
charged  with  false  witneaa.  The  Mcuaed  went 
into  volnntary  exile.  (Dion.  Ems.  da  Smi,  22,  p. 
]51,ed.R.;  Zonar.viLU.)  In  b.  c  450  Cin- 
dnnotus  waa  an  nnsucoessfal  candidate  (or  die 
office  of  decemvir.  (Ur.  ilL  84.)  In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  tiie  conaolahip  to  the 
plebeiana,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mett- 
aurea.  fLiv.  iv.  6.)  In  B.  &  439,  at  the  age  of 
ei^ty,  Iw  was  a  eecmd  time  i^poiated  dictator  ta 
oppose  the  alleged  madunntions  of  Spoiioa  Maelias. 
(Liv.  iv.  13—14.)  This  is  the  lost  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QuiNcTiua  h.  *.  L.  k.  CiNconTATus, 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c  438. 
In  the  foUowing  year  he  waa  appointed  master  of 
the  bone  by  tb  dictator  Aemilhw  MMmttnm, 
(LiT.iv.  16, 17;  I>iod.xiL88.)  In  425  be  waa 
a  second  time  elected  conanlar  tribua  (liv.  iv. 
35;  Diod.  xii.  81),and,ioeDtdingtol4vj'  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QUINCTIUR  L.  F.  L.  N.  CfHCINKATDII  PtSf- 

Nus,  son  <tf  L.  Cindnnotns,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
PostumiuB  Tubertua,  was  consul  in  b.  a  4S1.  la 
this  year  the  Aequiana  and  Vdsdana  rmewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidus. 
The  danger  was  so  preaung,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  a^mint  a  dictator.  The  impasition  the  con- 
suls WIS  overruled ;  and  Cincmnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fall  to  do  so,  naased  as  dictator  his  fath^in-Iaw. 
Cincinnatus  and  Poatumiua  then  led  anunta  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  susUined  a  aevcra 
defeat  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cincianatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30 ;  Diod.  zii.  74)  and 
conanlar  tribune  in  426.  (liv.  iv.  31 ;  Diod.  xu. 
80.)  With  two  of  his  coDeagiMs  ho  oammand- 
ed  against  dw  Vientiane,  bnt  snstuoed  a  de- 
fmt,  on  which  Amilius  Msmoetis  was  ^>point- 
ed  dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  kgatm  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenations.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ilt-woduct 
against  the  Veientians,  he  waa  aoqnitted  on  tbe 
ground  of  his  servicea  under  dm  dictators,  Poatn- 
miui  and  Aanilina.  (Ur.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QtTDiCTnn  U  v.  1^  n.  CiNcnfNATOS, 
enmlir  tribtuM  in  a  a  41fi,  and  again  in  445. 
(LiT>     49,  61  i  Diod.  ziii,  S4,  jxv.  17.) 

5.  T.  QuiMcnua  Cincinnatus  CAprroLiNca, 
cmuukr  tribune  in  &  c.  888,  and  agam  in  884. 
In  880,  in  the  war  with  tlia  Pnanestinea,  he  waa 
uponted  dictator,  gained  a  dednve  rietory  over 
than  on  the  banka  «  tbe  Alia,  and  in  nine  dayi 
captnnd  nina  towna.  (lar.  tL  4,  16,  28,  39 ; 
JKod.  XT.  23,  86;  Eutnp.  il  Sf  Featu,  j.  o. 
Thau.) 

6.  L.  QoiNcnus  ClHcirrNATua,  connlar  tri- 
Irane  in  B.  c.  886,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  wkea,  with  tua  coUeagne  S«.  SnlNciaB,  be 
niaed  tba  riega  of  TnacnlniD,  of  which  the  latina 
had  Dwrij  mlida  themaelTai  laaatai.  (IdT.  tL  6, 
32,  83 ;  Diod.  xv.  25, 28,  61.) 

7.  C.Qi;iNCTioaCiNciNNA.TiM,oauii]artrib«ne 
in  B.  c.  377.  (Lir.  tL  32.) 

8.  Q.  QuiNCTiuaCniciNMAmn^ODnMdvtiilnme 
in  B.  c.  369.  (Liv.  vi.  86.) 

9.  T.  QoiNcnua  CntoiifNATin  Capttolinub, 
cannbr  tribune  in  B.  c  868,  and  ta  the  following 
yeu  maater  <^  the  hone  to  the  dictator  M.  Fnrioa 
Camillna,  when  the  Lidnian  Iswa  were  carried. 
LiTj  calia  him  T.  Qainctiua  Pennoa,  and  a*  we 
haTB  tbe  iwiapM  CSndnnatna  Capitdintia  in  tbe 
O^ilolina  Fhrti,  hia  fiiU  name  mj  haTa  been 
T.  Qninctins  Pennoi  CindnnntDi  C^itolinua. 
(Liv.  tL  88,  42 ;  Diod.  rv.  78.)       (C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  CiNCiDS,  piaefect  t4  PiHW 
in  B.  c.  194,  wrote  to  the  aenate  to  inform  them  of 
an  imuiectien  of  the  Lignres.  (Liv.  xxzir.  56.) 
He  ia  pnbaUy  the  aame  aa  the  M.  Cindua  Ali- 
Bentna,  ttibone  of  the  pMia  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiNCiua,  the  procurator  or  fauUff  of  Atti- 
cna,  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
{Ad  AO.  I  1,  7,  8, 16, 20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  <k/  Q. 
u.  2,  iii  1.  §  2.) 

8.  CfNcura,  wbo  was  entnuted  with  the 
nent  of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  ezpedition  aS 
Corbnlo.    {TiK,  Am.  xt.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (Kir^X  Theasaliaa,  ia  menticmed 
by  Demoathene*,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de  (hr. 
p.  324X  aa  one  of  diosa  who,  for  uie  sake  of  fai- 
Tat«  gain,  became  tbe  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  a^ping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  PolybiuB  (xriL  14)  cenwires  Beanos tbenei 
for  briuging  to  sweeping  a  charge  againat  a  number 
of  distingtusbed  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  qneetion  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  XhesMlians.  (Comp.  Dem.  d»  Car.  p.  245,  da 
C%tn.  p.  10£  i  Diod.  xtL  88, 69.)       [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (KiWtti),  a  Tkessalian.  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrriius,  king  of  ^winis.  He 
wns  the  most  eloqaent  man  of  his  (by,  and  le- 
rainded  his  heaieii  (in  scnne  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  apeak  in  his  yoath.  Pyr- 
rfana  piaed  hia  pertoanve  pewera  ao  hi^ly,  that 

Ae  imdi  of  Cinau  (he  waa  wnt  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  dtiea  tun  hia  own  anna.**  He 
TTBs  «1m>  fiunous  for  his  courenational  powers,  and 
•ome  in  stances  of  his  rnmrtees  are  atiU  -pnamed. 
(Plin.  H.  X.  ziv.  12.)  Th»t  he  waa  veiaed  in 
the  i^osophy  of  Epicnma  is  |dain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Ciceio  (Cat.  Meg.  13)  and 
PlDtueh.  (/yri.  20.)  But  this  is  no  gronnd 
for  asaaniBgtBat  he  professod  this  philoaophy. 
At  all  eYenta  he  did  not  practtse  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  ostdeai  east,  he  serred 
PyrrhoB  long  and  aetivety;  and  he  took  so  much 


interoat  in  the  art  of  war,  as  U>  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (AeUan,  TacL  1) ;  and  this, 
no  ^oubt,  ia  the  -wfok  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas*  books  ds  re  imtHari  {ad  Pam. 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  saya  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  hiatoiical  writer  reCsnad  to  by  Stnbo 
(viL  fin.  p.  839)  may  be  tbe  Mma  penon. 

Tht  moat  ftnoos  paaaage  in  hia  lifh  ia  Ua 
enbaaay  to  Rome,  witn  jm^osals  for  peace  from 
Pyirims,  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  (u.  c  280). 
Cinwu  mred  no  arts  to  gain  fovour.  Thanks  to 
bis  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  anival 
he  waa  aUe  (we  an  t«dd)  to  addreaa  all  the  aenatoca 
and  kni^ta  name  (Hln.  H.  N.  vii.  34);  and 
in  after  timea  stories  were  cnrrent  that  he  aoogfat 
to  gain  ^em  orer  by  oficoing  preaenta  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Pint  Pyrrk.  18 ;  Diod.  £«.  Vaiia.  xxii ; 
Liv.  xxziv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  ofier  were 
hard,  viz.  that  oil  the  Oraeka  in  Italy  should  be 
left  firee,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  firom  Samninm 
downwards  should  receive  badt  aB  they  had  fur- 
foited  to  Rome.  (Appian,  iSbma.  Fragm.  x.)  Tet 
such  was  tbe  nrnd,  and  such  the  pennaaiveneaa 
erf  Cineas,  that  the  senate  woold  prcdnbly  have 
yidded,  if  tbe  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  tbe 
dyii^  eloquence  of  old  Appna  Caacos.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  tbe  RoBans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  Uiat  people, — their  dty  was  a  temple, 
the^  aenate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b.  c.  278X  whm  Pynhoa  waa  about  to  cross 
over  into  Scfly,  Cineaa  was  agmn  sent  to  im|»- 
tiate  peeoe,  but  on  eanar  tenna ;  and  though  uw 
senate  lefoaed  to  etmehida  a  treaty  while  the  king 
waa  in  Italy,  hia  minister's  negodaticms  were  in 
effect  saceeasfuL  (Appian,  Sanm.  Fragm.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sidly,  according  to  his 
master's  nsaal  peUc?,  to  win  all  he  could  by  pi^ 
tnasitm,  b^bre  he  tmd  tbe  iwwd.  (Pint,  i^irri. 
22.)  And  thia  ia  tbe  hat  we  hear  of  him.  Ho 
probaUy  died  before  Pyrrhna  returned  to  Italy  In 
b.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set.  He  waa  (as  Niebnhr  «ys)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  bis  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
lavoarites.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINB'SIAS  (Kinre-ias),  a  dithyxambie  poet  of 
Athens.  Tbe  Scholiast  on  Atistophama  {Rm. 
153)  calls  bhn  a  Theban,  but  this  accooat  aeema 
to  be  virtoaUy  oontradicted  by  Plutarch  {d»  Ob>r. 
Aih.  5),  and  mi^  perfaapa  have  ariaen,  as  fUnidaa 
Bn^pstt  {BM.  Chvu.  117),  fi«n  endignnd- 
ing  him  with  another  persm  <n  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot  ap.  SAoL  ad  ArkkpL  Av.  1379.) 
Pabridtts  himself  mentions  Evagoiaa  as  his  &dier, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  cormpt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  oMnie  poet,  which  ia  quoted  bv  Ga- 
len. (SeeDalediamti,ad  JM«a.zii.  p.681,)  In 
the  OotgiaB"  of  Pbto  (pi501,&)  he  iaeqnsaly 
called  the  ago  Mcba.  Hia  talanta  are  Kid  to 
IwTe  been  of  a  very  inforior  eider.  Phitareh(t«;) 
oJla  him  a  poet  of  so  hi^  lepnte  or  oeativo 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  (<q>.  Pint. 
d»  Mm.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
coimptions  into  mnaic{  and  to  this  Ariatophauea 
peritapaaOndealntiieword^fiaroMlrHPrai.  (Nwi. 
382.)  Ia  the  BinU  (1373—1409).  he  ia  ktto- 
dnced  aa  wiahing  to  fiy  up  to  'Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  cionda,  their  proper  region,  a  finali 
Bi^y  at  **  ramblii^  odes,  air-teat  and  bdow> 
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beaten"  (dcpoSeinfrovr  ml  rupMluM  d^agaXis, 
compu  Ariatot  Abt  iii  9.  §  1).  Bat  he  preeenW 
mny  mlieot  pointi,  beeidet  the  ehwcier  ii%liu 
poemi,  to  the  atta^i  of  cinMdr.  Atheunu  tdb 
n»  (zii.  p.  £51),  that  he  wai  m  tell  and  thin  u  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  lupport  of  his  bodj,  a 
■pecies  of  iiajs  made  of  the  wood  of  the  liDdan 
tree.  Heoce  Ariita^iaaea  (Av.  1378)  eaOs  him 
^ifw«r :  hence,  too  ^  Am.  1433),  he  laakei  En- 
ripidet  pnpoce  to  fit  Cineaiaa,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  feUow-nwne,  Cleocritoe  ;  and  in  a  fiagment  of 
the  Tnpurdkvs  (<^.  AAm.  L  c'^  he  epoJu  of  him 
aa  a  fit  amlMuaador  from  the  Dithjnambic  poeti  to 
their  ahadowy  brethren  c£  the  cnft  in  Hade*. 
(CompL  Stiattia,  ap.  AOm.  I.  a  ;  Palechamp,  ad 
loo^  and  the  aathota  then  nfaned  bk)  A  more 
legitimate  mnnd  of  ntire  waa  ftimiuied  1^  hie 
impiety,  which  waa  open  and  ezceanre,  and  hia 
Teiy  profligate  life ;  and  we  learn  from  Lyeiaa,  the 
oiatOT  (a;}.  Aiiai.  L  c),  who  himaelf  attacked  him 
in  two  onrtimia, — now  loet  with  the  exceptioa  vt 
the  fiMment  hen  nfaied  tOf-^tbat  not  a  year 
pamed  m  which  he  waa  not  atMiled  on  thk  ■eon 
by  the  comic  poet*.  He  had  hia  reveiige  howafer ; 
fiw  he  Bucceeded  in  procnring  (prabablT  about  &  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Chongia,aB6r  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Acchonship  of  Colliaa  in  b.  c  406.  Jn 
consequence  of  this  Stiattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  "  Cineaiaa."  (Schol.  ad  Ari$L  Ran. 
404 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Grate,  ii.  p.  497;  Bbckb,  PM. 
£DtMi.o^^(A«u,  bk.  iiL  ch.22;  Clintui,  sab  annia 
406,  338,  837.)  FnniLTaiaaalao(ap...4dM.f.e:) 
we  lean,  that  Gnoriai  Mudoned  jModently  the 
piaetiee  of  hia  art,  and  betook  himsau  to  the  tnde 
of  an  infbnner,  which  he  fonnd  a  rery  pn^table 
one.  (Comp.  Perison.  ad  Ad.  V.  A  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
8cboI.  ad  Ariiioph.  0.  bd.  ;  Pint  de  iSfenL  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Snid.  k  «.  KuntaUa.)     [E.  £.] 

CINOE'TORIX,  a  Gad,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  dty  of  the  Tnriri  (7V«m%  TVwr).  Ha 
attaded  himaalf  to  t1ieBainani,th<mgh  aon-io-law 
to  IndnUomam^  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  thia  leader  had  been  pat  to  death  oida 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  hia 
natire  dty.  (Caea.  B.  G.  v.  8,  55—68,  tL  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  O.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetoriz, 
a  chid  of  the  Kentish  Britwu.        [H.  O.  L.] 

CINOCNIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jiuist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponins  (Dig.  1.  tit  2l  s.  2.  S  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Serrius  Su^ndus.  [T.  Casuus.]  He 
is  cited  Ulpian  (Dm.  33.  tit  3.  a.  6^  and  by 
Jarolenna.  (Dig.  35,  lit  1.  s.  40.  §  40.)  Them 
are  no  data  to  identiiy  him  with  any  of  the  nrions 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  waa  later  than 
the  celebrated  h.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  a.  a  87-84  ;  but  may  hare  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  S.]  The  grandaim,  Cn.  Cora.  Cinna  Magniu, 
eonaal  in  A.it.  B,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moiwmi^  ia  tanned  by  Seneca  (de  Clm,  i.  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "itnod  nostro  jorisoonsultominimecoB- 
venit"  says  Maianains,  who  seems  diqioeed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  du  poet  G.  Helrius  Cinna, 
the  aathor  of  Smyrna.  (Uaiuniu,  ad  XXX. 
JCU».  iL  p.  143.)  •  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CA^ULUS,  a  Stoic  philnmphar,  a 
teacher  fl{  M.  AunSuf.  {CuplUiL  Amiim.  PkU.tt 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  GORNE'LTUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  fiuuily  of  the  Cwaelia  gean 


1.  L.  CoaNSLiua  L.  r.  Cmat,  eananl  h  b.  c. 
127.   (Fast  Sic) 

2.  L.  Ctwnum  L.  r.  L.  k.  Cinna,  so«  of 
No.  1,  the  CuKKii  kader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  die  ahacoee  Sulla  in  the  East  (b.  c  88 
— 85.)  He  was  praetorian  iMute  in  the  Monde 
war.  (Cie.  pro  Foai.  15.)  Li  b.  c  88,  when 
Snlh  was  about  to-  take  the  command  apunat 
Bfithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  cobsuI 
with  Cn.  Octaviua,  on  conditiott  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing. (Pint  StUL  10;  Dion  Case.  Eng.  117.) 
Yet  Cinna^  first  act  as  consul  waa  to  inqxadi 
Snlla  (Cic  w  Cbt  iiL  10,  Brmt.  47,  Tme.  /Np. 
T.  19);  and  aa  aoon  aa  the  gaiaefal  hadlaft  Italy, 
he  b^n  hia  flDdeavou  to  omftnm  the  aaaate, 
^I3  forming  a  strong  popular  paity  out  t£  tbe  new 
dtiiens,  oiiefly  of  toe  Italian  atatea,  who  had 
btely  been  enrolled  in  tbe  35  old  trihe^  whereas 
they  had  befi»e  voted  separately  as  ei^t  tribes 
(A^bo,  B.C.  L  53,  66;  Cib  ^dUfp.  viiL  2; 
Vdl  Art.  ii.  30)t  and  by  tbair  aid  it  waa  paa- 
poaad  to  leodl  Hariua  and  hia  pai^.  TIh  odHT 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  q^oae  the 
energy  of  the  popular  leaden  (Phit.  Mar.  41,  42, 
Strior.  4);  yet  Snlla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
aenale  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Oda- 
rius  was  able  to  defcat  hia  t^pponenta  in  the  fomm, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  axj.  Ha  was  soeo  joined  1^ 
Sertoriua  and  other*,  who  aaaisted  in  raising  ue 
Italians  gainst  the  party  now  in  power  at  I^me ; 
for  which  the  senate,  fay  uneonsUtutionBlly  depos- 
ing him  from  the  conanlate,  had  jgiveB  him  a  my 
VedooB  piatflxt  CimiB  and  wa  famdm  thea 
marched  upon  Roaae  and  inreated  it  fnm  the 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  from  Afiiea, 
blockaded  it  on  the  aea-aide ;  and  to  his  life  noaa 
properly  belong  tbe  si^  and  colore  of  the  dty, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla>  &iendL  [tlABiTTS.] 

Next  year  (a.  c.  86)  Cinna  and  MioiaB  made 
tbenselvas  ooiutils ;  but  Marina  dying  in  Jaanaiy, 
was  ancceeded  by  L.  Valerioa  naoma.  HiraCinna 
got  rid  of  by  ^tpcdating  hia  to  the  conmand 
against  Mithndatea,  hoping  therebyalso  to  prorkJe 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaocus  was  killed 
by  hia  legatus  C.  Flavins  Fimbm.  (VelL  Pat  ii. 
23  i  Appian,  ACL  76.)  In  &  c.  861,  Ciana 
entered  on  his  third  eonsiuate  with  Cn.  Paprias 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  wfao  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  retom 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
year(B.c.  84),  Cinna  and Caibo  being  a^in  conois, 
he  fulfilled  h^  threat  Cinna  had  aaaonbled  an 
army  at  ^undisiuni,  and  sent  part  of  it  acnaa  to 
labumia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  befiire  be  set  bat 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  foDaw, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  cdbrt  to  quel]  it  Iw  waa 
alain.   [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Ciniu  waa  a  bold  and  active  mac,  bitt  hia  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  hia  acting  little 
directed  fay  judgment  Singl^handed  he  eoold  do 
nothing  ;  fae  leant  fat  snppcnt  first  on  Sertorias, 
then  on  ftfarius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  bSX  at  last 
from  wanting  tiie  first  qnality  of  a  geaenl,  ability 
to  command  the  canfideace  of  hia  Xtaa^  Vdleiiis^ 
character  of  him  ia  mora  antithetical  than  tnw. 
(iL  24.) 

S.  U  CoRNBUua  Lb  r.  L.ic.CiHNA,aoadFNa 
2.  When  very  young  be  joined  M.  Lqndns  in 
overthrowing  the  constitnUon  of  Sulla  (b.  c  78)  ; 
and  an  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepktus  in  Su- 
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dlnia,  he  went  with  It.  Perpona  to  join  Sertoli ni 
in&i^  (Snct.  OiM^S;  Phit.&rl  15.)  Cwnr, 
kit  bndle^■iI>-law,  vialdng  to  make  nu  of  bim 
agaiiHtthspti^of  the  uiuUCtprociind  hit  ntall 
firam  exiia.  Bnt  hit  bUur  had  been  pmarlbed  bjr 
SoDa,  and  jtmtg  Cinna  irai  by  the  km  of  vn- 
•cripUon  onahle  to  hold  office,  tiU  Caeiar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  rqwaled.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  &  c  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
maeontented  with  Caenr's  goTemment ;  and 
dwogb  he  would  not  join  the  conipiraton,  he 
jnmi  of  their  act  And  eo  great  was  the  lage  of 
the  mob  agunst  him,  that  notwithitanding  he  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  mudered  him;  nay,  tfa^ 
did  miuder  Helvins  Cinna,  tribnne  of  the  pteba, 
whom  thqr  mixtook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  was 
■t  the  time  walking  in  Caenr*!  fnneial  proceHion. 
(PbA.  Bna.\%  Can.  S8;  Suet  Cbn.  52, 85,  Ac; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  9.  8  10  Cicero  [oaiiee  hin  for  not 
taking  any  prorince  (PUl^  iil  10) ;  bat  it  may 
be  donbted  whether  the  ccoBpirators  gave  bim  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  doe*  not  Mm  to  have  been 
s  Teiydinntensted  penon.  He  naiiied  a  daoi^- 
Ug  of  Pompcraa  Hagnrn, 

4.  Cinna,  probably  bnAer  of  fte  hut,  terred 
■a  qnaeitor  under  DofadMDa  againit  Bntnt.  (PluL 
AnJL  25|  Gib  PhSipp.  x  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Commies  Cinna  MAONtra,  ton  of  No. 
3,  and  tiierefiwe  giandion  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
receired the ■orDaoM of Magmu.  Thoogfa bended 
with  Antenj  aninat  Oetann^  ha  waa  pnfanad 
to  apriaetbood^  tiie  andbeoaa 

ad  in  A.  D.  5.  (Senec.  da  Clem.  i.  9 ;  Dion  Cam. 
It.  14.  22.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occnr^  in  the  form  of  Cftu, 
on  amea,  ■emiaaea,  and  trientea.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  bdow :  the  obrene  repreaents  the  head  of 
JamH^  the  reverse  the  jnw  of  a  aUp. 


CINNA,  C.  HEXriUS,  a  poet  of  considetaUe 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  oompanion,  and 
fiiend  of  CatnSns.  (CatnlL  x.,  icr^  cxiiL)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  bat  the  day 
of  hia  death  is  generally  aoppoaed  to  be  a  niatt«r 
of  common  notoriety ;  for  Suetonius  (Caet.  86)  in- 
forms OS,  that  immediatdy  after  ^e  funeral  of 
JoHus  CiMir  the  rabble  muied  with  fite-brsnds  to 
the  boaaea  of  Bratos  and  Cassias,  bat  baring  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  dutnoed  to  encounter 
Helvins  Cinin,  and  nistaldiw  him,  from  the  re- 
■anblance  of  name,  for  Come£as  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  deUvered  a  vitdent  harsngoe 
agiUast  the  lata  dictator,  they  killed  hhn  on  the 
mpatf  and  bore  abont  hia  head  atoA  on  a  ipear. 
The  saaw  story  is  repeated  ahaoit  hi  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maxmias  (ix.  9.  S  1),  by  Ap- 
pian  {B.  C  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  (>usius  (xliv. 
50),  with  this  addition,  thu  they  all  three  call 
BeMoB  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
Snaioniss  if  fn  i  previous  ch^tec  (50)  had 
qpdkflft  flf  Hehiu  Cinna  at  a  tabniMk  iriw  waa  to 


hava  bmoght  fivward  a  hw  anthoriiiiw  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  nia^  as  he  pleased, 
uiMdertomaketnreofanhMr.  notareh  likewise 
(Cbea.  68)  tells  u  that  Cinna,  a  frimd  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  j^eoes  under  the  soppaiitiDn  Aal  ha 
was  (Snna,  ona  of  the  conspirators.  None  the 
above  anthorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Flatarcb,  as  if  to  supply  the  omisuon, 
wiien  relating  the  ctrcamstanoes  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brotas  (c  20),  expretdy  describes  tfae 
victim  of  this  unhi^i^  l)Iand«r  as  wvofruAt  dn(p 
M  Ttt  Kitnnt,  wn/nAt  Mif — the  leading 
nXn-utdr  it^  being  a  eonjectiual  emendation 
X^ander),  The  chain  U  evidence  thus  ^qnaring 
eomplete,  schobn  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  HdviusCbma,  the  tittmne,  who  per- 
ished thns,  waa  the  same  with  Helrios  Cinna  the 
poet;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  aanatedby 
Plutaidk  {Can,  i:  &)  baa  been  enbodiad  by  B^- 
qieare  in  his  Julias  Caesar. 

Weidhert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voas,  refaaea  to  admit  the  iden- 
tic of  these  personages,  on  the  gronnd  thatduv 
ndagfaal  difftcaltiss  render  the  position  nrtnaUa. 
He  boilda  ahnoit  antiraly  i^on  two  Unas  in  Vifgjl^ 
ninth  tAmaa,  which  ia  wnaaaly  anfaaad  to  m.c 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neqne  adhneVario  videor,  nec  dioere  Cinna 
Djgna,  sed  aigatoa  inter  strepere  laaar  alorea, 

ailing  thai,  rinta  Vvna  «m  olifB  at  tUa  ivodi, 
Ciana  most  hm  been  afirc  also;  that  the  Cinna 

here  celehmted  can  be  no  odier  than  Hdvins  <Snna; 
and  that  inasmnch  as  Hdvins  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c.  40,  he  could  not  have  been  nnrdered  in  a.  c. 
44.  But,  although  the  coarineion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  tfae  pKmiaea,  it  will  he  at  moo  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  s^arata  link  whieh  ia  a 
purehypotbeaia.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  coirectly  fixed,  altboug^t  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Varo 
and  itot  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  fono  be  adopted,  the  expreMlon  in 
the  above  verses  mi^t  have  been  used  with  pw- 
feet  propriety  in  nletenas  to  any  hard  had 
been  a  contempoaiy  Viigti,  ahhon^  noently 
dead.  8.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Ciima  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvina 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catollns^  Henoe,  akhou^ 
we  nmy  nnt  Oat  h  is  net  ohaobtely  ewtiiB  that 
Helvins  Cinna  tho  tribnno  and  Hebna  (Sana  tha 
poet  were  ena  and  the  annet  at  all  arcnts  tUa  opi- 
nion rests  iq>oo  moefa  atroqgier  evidenee  than  toe 
other. 

The  great  woric  of  C.  Hdvins  Cinna  was  bis 
Smvna;  hot  anther  CataQoa,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  axtdlad  (nr.),  nor  my  edier  ancient  wntar 
gives  ns  a  hint  wiUi  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
henoe  the  vorioos  apeewatiau  in  whidi  critica 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  hoais  whatsoever. 
Some  bdieve  that  it  contained  a  histiny  of  the 
adventores  of  Smyrna  the  Amason,  to  wham  the 
fiunooa  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  ita  wigb  j  others 
that  it  waa  connected  with  tha  myd  of  Adoaia 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrka,  otherwise  named 
Sa^/rma,  the  ineestnotis  daughter  of  Cinyias;  at 
all  events,  it  certunly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator  upon  QuintUian  has  dreamed;  fat  the 
frognuots,  short  and  awatishctory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  deawnitrata  that  it  bdonged  to  the  ^te 
■QrlflL   nan  MHBit  of  two  ^^eintad  hanawtan 
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fraemd  1^  PriioMi  (ri.  16.  {M,  od.  KnU) 
■nd  the  Scholiut  on  Jarenal  ^tL  155),  and  two 
comecutiTe  linet  given  bj  Serrini  (ad  rirg.  Oeorg. 
i.  288^  whidi  an  not  without  merit  in  ao  &r  aa 
mslodioua  Terufieation  ia  ooncemed. 

Te  matutiniu  flentem  eontpazit  Eona 

Et  flentem  paolo  lidit  poat  He^mu  idem, 

Tha  dicanutaaee  that  nine  jreaia  wet]p  wpoat  in 
the  elabontioD  of  thii  piece  haa  been  fieqnentljr 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  anggeated  the  well-known 
precept  of  Honce,  and  ttngnwtionaUy  ■ecsred  the 
■ufiage  of  the  fl™™-— '™  (CrtoU.  xer. ;  Qnin- 
tiLz.4.S4;  SetT.  and  Philugrr.  Pwy.  JSif. 
ix.  85 ;  Hot.  A.  P.  S87,  and  the  eammenta  eS 
Aero,  PoqAjr,,  and  the  SdioL  Cntq.;  Hnrtial, 
i^i^.xSl;  OelLxiz.  9, 13;  Soeton.  da /Uaifr. 
Gkhwr.  18.) 

Beaidea  Um  SajniM,  he  waa  the  anthor  of  a 
woA  entitled  PnptmpHejm  PoOkmu,  iriikk  Voaa 
imaginea  tohafabeaa  dedkttad  to  Aniaa  PoUio 
when  eetting  G»th  in  40  oo  an  axpedititni 
i^ainit  the  Patthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  wUch  he 
ntomed  in  trinmpb  the  Mowing  year,  and  fonnd- 
ed  the  fint  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rfune 
from  the  profita  vi  the  spotla.  Thia  reata  eooiaa 
i^on  tha  aaaamption  tut  (Snna  wm  not  kiOad  m 
B.  a  44,  and  nnd  that  Act  ia  decided,  it  ia  vab 
to  naaon  upon  the  enl^t,  for  the  ft^menla, 
which  extend  to  aix  hummeter  liaea,  of  wliuh  fbnr 
are  ctHueeatin,  thmw  no  light  an  the  qoeitiaiL 
(Chan*.  IntiL  Oramm.  p.  98^  ad.  Putaek;  luAm. 
Oriff.  xix.  2.  4.) 

Laady,  in  laidaniB  (vi.  12)  we  find  foor  degiac 
Toaei,  while  one  hexameter  in  Saetonini  (<fe  II- 
balr.  Oramm.  11),  one  hezametei  and  two  hende- 
caayllabica  id  Gdliua  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
aenfa  in  Nmuub  Mandlaa  CfypiaL  eaauM), 
an  qnolad  turn  the  **PiMinata"  awl  '^Sfiffaar 
nata**  of  (Sana.  The  daat  to  whidi  aoma  of 
these  fagidre  eiMyi  belonged  may  be  inCsned 
firom  the  words  of  Orid  in  hU  apology  for  the  Are 
Amatoria.  (TVut  iu  4S5.)  (Weiehert,  Podar. 
Zatm.  Ibiiqit.)  [W.  R.] 

CIl^NAMUS,  JOANNES  (Wnv  lUnw 
imt),  alw  called  CfNAMUS  (K^m^w),  and 
STNNAMUS  i^pm^y,  one  of  the  mort  diitin- 
gaiihed  Byaantine  hiatoiiana,  and  the  beat  Enro- 
peaa  hiaunian  of  hia  time,  lired  in  the  twelfth 
cratoiy  of  the  Christian  aeia.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Qiainmatici "  or  "  Notarii "  of  the  ampow  Uanoel 
Comnauu,  irito  reifpted  from  x  s.  1148  tiH  1180. 
The  fimeticma  of  the  iaperial  notuiea,  tha  Siat  of 
when  waa  the  potahootaiiiu,  ware  nnily  tboae  of 
priTale  aecretanee  ^ipointed  for  both  piivat*  and 
■tate  affiun,  and  tbc^  had  acwisidttable  inflnenee 
npoo  the  adminiatiatum  of  the  aopire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Hdanoel  at  a  yonthfal 
age,  and  {oobably  as  eariy  aa  the  year  of  his  ao- 
cession,  and  he  aceompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
hia  nmnerons  wara  in  Asia  as  weU  as  in  Ennpe. 
Favoand  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  M»niwl,  and  that 
at  hia  pcedecesBor  and  fitther,  the  (nmaror  Caio- 
JoHuiaa;  and  aoi^did  he  acroBpliMi  hia  laik, 
that  thne  la  no  UstoiT  writtn  at  that  period  whidi 
cm  be  compared  wid  hia  wo^  The  full  title  of 
this  work  ii  'Evrrvfi^  tmv  KarafBtt/Utnuf  /uun- 

.W^  omS      fimntM  raj  wop^vforfw^tf  Kvpi^ 


ypa^i^ucf  Karyift^.  It  ia  divided  into  nx  books, 
or  more  eonectly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  howera, 
being  not  finished :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  booka ;  but  aa  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  finms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
aa  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  uege  of 
Iconiun  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamna  waa  still  alive  when  Mannd  died  (1180), 
it  ia  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  mtA  is  ue  more  to  be  regretted,  aa  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  li^t  on  many  cireiim- 
stances  connected  with  the  ccmdnct  of  tu  Greek 
atistocracy,  and  eqiecially  of  Andronicns  Comoe- 
nus,  afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  re^  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  'book  Cinnamna  gives  a  shwt  and  oon- 
daa  aeoonnt  of  tha  lelgn  of  Calo-Joannaa,  and  in 
the  Mowing  he  rshtei  the  laigu  of  MaansL 

Possessed  of  grsat  hiitoriod  kaowledgBt  Cin- 
namoi  records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  msa 
accnsbnued  to  fonn  an  opinint  of  hia  own  upon 
important  a&iis ;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
nan  who  took  ^art  ia  the  wilmini  itratifwi  of  the 
empbe,  and  eoioyed  Hu  confidence  of  the  am- 
penr  Mansel,  no  ia  alwaya  OMHtar  ef  hia  aah- 
ject,  and  nenr  aaerifieea  leadiag  dicnmatancet 
to  amnsipg  trifles.  His  knoiriedge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  d  the  Greek  erafdre ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  ai 
Italy,  Oermany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjmnii^  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  uincipahties  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Peraiana  and  Ta^a. 
His  view  of  the  wigin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
ia  the  fifth  bo<^  is  a  fine  instance  of  histoncal 
criticiam,  sound  and  tme  without  beiiu  a  ledioBs 
and  dij  inveatigatian,  and  producing  m  afiect  of 
a  powufal  ineech.  He  is,  howew,  oftan  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  p^al  power,  and  ia  justly 
repuached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  I^tin 
pnncea,  ahhongh  he  desuves  that  reproadi  much 
less  than  Nie^as  and  Anna  Comnma.  His  praise 
of  the  smpMW  Manuel  ia  exaggnated,  but  be  is 
very  far  Bom  makinff  a  lOMntie  hen  of  hia^ 
as  Amm  ConneBa  did  cf  tha  emperv  Ai***- 
CinnamuB  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  wwimifs, 
rival%  or  such  as  are  above  him;  he  ia  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  eqaab,  at 
thoae  below  him,  or  such  persona  and  evenia  aa 
are  indiflennt  to  iiim  peiioiially.  In  ihort,  Cin- 
namaa  ahewa  that  he  was  a  Byiantine  Oce^ 
His  a^  ia  ogndse  and  dear,  enept  in  oome  in- 
ataooea,  where  he  embodiea  hia  thoqghia  in  riieto- 
rical  figures  or  poetical  omameats  m  taou  ahow 
than  beauty.  Thia  defisct  also  ia  cnmmon  to  hia 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  nadeitake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviatioD  of  tiie  writcta, 
poeta,  and  artists  among  the  bUer  Greeks  from  the 
chueical  models  left  them  by  their  tbre&thera,  be 
would  find  it  in  the  snpecnatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  fUFH'tn  of  the  MohammodaB  fititb 
and  the  *howT  materiaKim  of  Easlam  im^iwHon. 
Xenophon,  'Iliacydide%  and  Procopins  were  tha 
models  of  (Simamns ;  and  thoogfa  ne  canitot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  PiDcopios,  and  he  was  not  unwtathy 
to  be  the  disciple  en  such  maaten.  His  work  wiD 
ever  be  rf  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  histonnn. 
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Leo  AUsdiu  made  Cinumu  u  oljeet  of  deep 
■tndj,  and  intended  to  pnbliih  hit  work ;  m  did 
Petnu  Poaniiiu  sIm  ;  but,  for  moo  leaHiia  im- 
knowo,  tbw  lenooDced  their  deaign.  The  fint 
edition  u  Oat  of  CMiuliiu  Tolliua,  with  a  Latb 
tnmihtion  ud  iono  notei  of  no  great  coaaequeneo, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4to.  Ttrilina  dedicated  thia  edi- 
tioii,  which  h«  diTided  into  four  hooka,  to  the  atatea 
of  Utncht,  and  in  hia  fn&ee  girea  a  briliiant  de- 
•criptiaD  of  the  litenry  ncrita  at  Cinnamna.  The 
aaeoiid  edition  ia  that  fn  the  Pkria  ctdkction  of  the 
^amliiui  1^  Da  Cknp,  pibliM  at  Patb,  1670, 
fiA,  tooMhet  with  tha  deao^tion  of  the  dinch  of 
8t  So^ia  at  ConitantiBoplis  by  Paahu  Silentn- 
rtns,  and  the  cditoc^  note*  to  NioeiAwna  Bfyen- 
nitu  and  Anna  Comnen*.  It  ii  dinded  into  tax 
book*.  Du  Cange  coneetod  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  tranalatkm,  aodi  ^  the  notoa  of  ToUioa  aa 
wen  of  MOM  importanea,  and  an  azodlait  pUlo- 
logico-hiitMieal  caanmitary  at  hia  own ;  he  dedi- 
cated his  edition  to  the  miniatCT  Colbert,  one  of 
the  prindpal  proiecton  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byaantinea.  Thia  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  cdlection,  1729,  foL  Cinnamna  has 
latelr  been  pnUished  at  Bonn,  1886,  8to^  together 
with  NicephornsBryennina,b7AaRiutBaMeuieke; 
the  work  la  divided  into  wTen  boc^  The  editor 
gim  Uie  I«tin  tracdation  of  Da  Cange  revised  in 
aeretal  instaocea,  and  the  pre&oea,  dedkattions, 
and  conunentariM  of  TolHu*  and  Du  Gauge.  (Han- 
khu,Z)»&r^2e|mHi(.  &nim  p.£16,&c;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Gnme.  Tii.  p.  7S3,  Ac. ;  the  Pnfitcea 
and  Dedieatiom*  d  Tollins  and  Da  Cange ;  Leo 
AUatioB,  Da  Pmllu,  p.  24,  Ac)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kxr^),  a  bmona  CTpiian  hero. 
According  to  tha  ctHumon  tradidon,  he  was  a  ion 
<rf  Apollo  bj  Pwhos,  king  of  Crpma,  and  priest 
«f  the  PlfUan  A^rodite,  whicn  latter  office  re- 
maioed  hoeditarj  in  his  bmily,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.f>d.iL36,&c;  Tae. //u<.  iL  3 ;  Sch<4. 
ad  Thaoerit.  i  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilida,  from  whence  he 
introdnced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  Apollo- 
doTOS  (iiL  14.  §  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Saocbcas, 
who  had  emignted  from  Syria  to  Cilieia.  CinTias, 
afkw  bis  aniTal  in  CypniB,  firanded  the  town  of 
Pi^os.  He  was  marned  to  Hetharoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  cnildren.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
wfaoiB,  aocoiding  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittin^y  in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  diseoveiing  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  oS  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
JPab.  £8,  242 ;  Antmun.  LiK  34 ;  Ov.  Met.  z. 
210,  Ac)  Acoordiog  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
pnesiied  to  aaust  Agamemnim  and  the  Greeks  in 
thw  war  ^dnst  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  fie  was  cnned  bv  Anmemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  nim  by  entering  into 
•  contest  with  him,  in  wtiich  be  was  defeated  and 
•lai*.  (Horn.  IL  xi  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
His  dMghlws,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
■ea,  nd  were  uetaaw^ioaed  into  alnoiM  Ha 
ia  also  described  as  the  fbonder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyieia  in  Cy^ns,  (Plin.  H.'If.  i.  31 ;  Nonn. 
/>iM)*.  xiiL  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CI09  (Kmi),  a  aim  of  Olympus,  fnnn  whom 
Cios(Prusa)  on  the  Propontit  derived  its  name,  ae 
be  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  cg]o- 
nists  fram  Miletus.  (Sdiol.  ad  TkeoerU.  lui.  30 ; 
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ad  ApeOim.  Mod.  I  1 177.)  Sttabo  (xii.  p.  564} 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heiaclea  who  fomdea 
Cios  aa  hia  return  from  Coldiia.  [L,  S.] 

CI'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb **  non  omnibtu  dormio,"  was  called  Para- 
rmeftcHt  (irapaptyx"'')*  because  he  pretODded  to  be 
aaleep,  in  ocdw  to  pn  facility  to  ui  wiCi^  adul- 
ter. (Festos,  sk  JVbM  ommboM  dormia ;  Ge. 
ad  Fern.  viL  34.)  There  an  two  «Ant 


with  tha  mme  M.  Ciri.  tL  r.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impoadbla  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  getusaa  the  omisaioB  of  a  letter  in  a  nama 
is  1:^  no  means  of  oneamMa  oecomma  <n  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUS  er  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whrnn  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  h^tpened.  For,  as  he  was  going  oat  of  tlie 
gates  of  the  aty,  dad  in  the  paludunentnm,  boms 
suddenly  grew  ont  of  his  bead,  and  it  was  said  bj 
the  haro^ices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  bat  lest  this  should  bupen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  t^on  hinneK  (Val  Mu. 
V.  6.8  3;  Ov.  JIM.xv.£6£.&b;  Plin./i;MxL 
37.  s.  45.) 

CIRCE  (KlfMnt),  a  mythical  sorcenes,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  lair-locked  goddess,  a  dani^ter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  ofAeetes. 
(CM.  X.  1350  She  lived  in  the  isUnd  of  Aeaca ; 
mid  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
ha  island,  Ciree^  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  mgs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  onfortunate  noo,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teiresias.  After  Ms  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  ^lidi  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  uen  dismissed  htm.  {Od. 
lib.  I. — xii. ;  comp.  HygitL  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  difierently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  dan^ter  of  Hyperion  and  Ajirope  (Orpfa. 
Argam.  1215),  and  otheis  a  daughter  of  Acetes  and 
Hecat&  (SchoL  ad  ApoSon.  Rkod.  iiL  200.)  Ae< 
cording  to  Hesiod  ( T^lettjr.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  I^tin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamonihoaed  Scylla  and  Picas,  kin^ 
<tf  the  Auaonians.  (Ov.  Met  xiv.  9,  As.)  [L.  9.] 

CIRRHA  (Kl^),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  oi  Ciitha  in  Phods  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived iU  name.  (PaUL  x.  S7.  S  4.)        [L.  S-l 

Cl'SPIA  OEMS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Henici.  An 
ancient  traditiaa  rehUed  that  Cispias  Loevus,  of 
Anegdn,  cama  to  Rome  to  protect  the  dty,  while 
^dlua  HostOins  was  engaged  in  the  nqe  oS  Veii, 
and  that  he  oceuued  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  celled  alter 
him  the  Cispins  mons,  in  the  same  way  as  Oppins 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  wu  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mona.  (Festos,  s.  w. 
SrpHmoidiot  CSqwas  aioaf ;  Vazr.         t.  £0,  ed. 
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MU]l«r,  wb«n  the  namB  k  ilw  writtai  Ckqww 
imd  CbptNt.) 

No  pmma  oC  thii  Mm^  hoverct^  oocor  till 
the  wry  end  of  the  republic   The  onlj 
of  the  gena  is  Lakvus:  for  Uiom  vhow  mmaffl* 
u  not  mentioned,  lee  Ctspius. 

CI'SPIUS.  1.  M.  CuFiim,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B,  c,  57,  the  year  in  which  Ciem  mi  rs- 
alled  from  baninhinent,  bx^  aa  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero^s  &Tonr,  The  fadiar  and  brother  of  Ciipiiu 
also  exerted  thaMehea  to  obtain  CSean'a  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  fijimer  timet  a  latr-soit 
with  the  bmily.  On  one  ooeaaion  the  life  of  Cia- 
inna  waa  in  danger  throogh  his  snppwt  of  Cioero ; 
ne  waa  attacked  bf  the  mob  of  Clodiiu,  and  driven 
ont  of  the  fonun.  In  return  for  these  eervices 
Cicero  defended  Cispins  when  he  wai  accused 
briberj  {ambitut),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  hii  brour.  (Cie.  pn.  PUms.  31,  pott  nd. 
M  Sbm.  8,  pro  SexL  85.) 

2.  L.  CispiiTa,  one  of  Caesar^  offlceta  in  the 
Afikan  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fieeU  (Hirt 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  ia  perhi^s  the  same  aa  the 
Groins  Laems,  whom  Phnens  mentloni  in  a  letter 
to  Cioeioin  B.C  43.  (Cic  od  Am.  x.  21.) 

8.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  {CSc  ad  Att 
xii.  24,  ziiL  33.)  Whether  he  ia  the  aame  as 
either  of  the  pleading,  is  uncertain. 

CI8SEU8  (Kiffimfir),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
fiither  of  Theano  or,  according  to  other*,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  7/.  tI  295,  zi.  228 ;  Eurip.  Hoc  3  j  Hrghk 
Fa5.91;  Virg.Jea.rii. 720;  Serr.orf Jra.T.5S5.) 
There  are  two  other  ntytfaical  beings  of  the  nane 
of  Ciaseua.  (ApoDod.  iL  1. 1  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
817.)  [L.S.] 

Cl'SSIDAS  (KwvOiu),  a  SvTacusan,  oommand- 
cd  the  bodyof  auzUIariH  wliidi  Dionydna  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sporta.  (b.c, 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  hia  anccesafol 
attack  on  Caryse,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  Mune  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
ptugn  in  An»&  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  bis  stay  by  DionysinB  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  inteicepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  waa  obliged  to  send  to 
ArchidaniUB  for  asuatance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  wiUi  hit  forces,  thsj  dhanged  their 
route,  but  were  again  intocqpted  aj  dw  combined 
tioapt  of  tfie  Arcadiana  and  Aigivet.  The  reauh 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  haa 
been  called  the**  Tearless  Battle.**  (Xen. rii, 
1.  §1  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CITETIIUS  BIIKyNIUS,  the  author  of  an 
ept^am  on  three  shepherds,  which  baa  no  poetical 
nerita,  and  u  only  nmarinble  for  its  qaaintMit 
It  it  nintad  in  Wenadoiff^  Pti&at  Latml  Mi- 
nora (toL  iL  p.  215),  and  in  the  AnAobiffia  Latma 
(ii.  B^.  257,  ed.  Buimaan,  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  upeaiB  to  be  tne  tame  as  the  Ci- 
teriua,  one  of  tba  ^rofetion  at  Bonrdeanx,  and 
the  friend  of  Autonios,  conuuemonted  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  (Pnf.  Bmd^.  jm.)  We  lean 
from  Ansonios  tlut  Uterina  was  brnn  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  gTammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  paa^ytic,  Ausoniua  ccmparea  him 
to  Aristarchut  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poem^  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerios  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wifi^  bat  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 
CITHAERON  (Ki0a^],  a  mythical  Ung  in 


Boeotia,  firan  whom  mount  Ctthaaraii  was  beliend 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hen  waa 
ai^  witikZana,  CtthMiim  aMaad  Aa  ktler  to 
take  into  hia  dtariot «  woodflB  atatna  ad  drem  it 
up  BO  at  to  make  H  resemble  Pktaea,  the  dngbter 
of  Aaopot.  ZeoA  followed  his  eounad,  and  aa  he 
wat  ri^ng  ahng  with  his  pretended  bcide,  Hen, 
overcone  by  her  jeakniy,  na  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  &mn  the  su^ected  bride,  and  on  ditoover- 
ing  that  it  waa  a  atatoa,  became  recoBcaed  to 
Zeua.  (IW  ix.  I.  $  2,  S.  §  1.)  Re^pedng 
the  fieatival  of  the  Daedala,  celebntted  to  eom- 
memtoate  this  event,  see  iXot.!^  J«(.  a; V.  [I^S.] 
CITIGA  CEREA^LIS.  [CnuLia.] 
01  VI'LIS,  CI'AU'DIUS,  was  tke  kate  of  the 
Bauvi  in  their  nv(dt  &«n  Rome,  a.d,  69-70. 
The  Batari  weae  a  pecqde  of  Oennanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  ntion  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  m  and  about  the  iaknd 
which  ia  formed  by  the  months  of  the  Rbczru 
{Rhine)  and  Moaa  (Maas).  The  importsnt  pea- 
tion  which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  acti- 
vate dwir  fiienddiip,  and  th^  rendend  good  aar 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  BiitaiiH 
under  the  eariy  emperora.  When  Rome  gave  np 
the  idea  of  ■nbdoiiig  Oemanj,  the  nationa  jrat « 
the  Rhine,  emecially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  turn  «  setting  thouelvet  free-  The 
dvil  wars  affimed  an  opportanit^  for  the  •ttenM^ 
and  the  opfmAaa  of  d»  imperml  legataa  fnniiM 
ed  the  provocation.  It  was  oat  of  anch  an  act  «( 
oppnssion  that  the  rebellion  of  Cirilis  sprang.* 

Jnlias  Paulas  and  Chudios  Ctrilia  were  broUteni* 
of  the  Batavian  royal  ntx,  and  ezodled  all  thnt 
nation  in  personal  accomplishmenta.  On  a  Use 
ehaivB  of  treaani,  Nen't  l^ate,  Fonteini  Capita, 
pot  JnlinB  Paohu  to  death,  ^  d.  67  or  68,aiidaeBt 
Civilis  in  chuns  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  waa 
heard  and  acquitted  Galba.  He  waa  afterwaida 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  ViteUios  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  aimy,  who  dwnanded 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Tae:  IfiM.  L  fiS.)  He 
escaped  the  dangn,  but  he  did  not  forget  uie  af- 
front He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Serttmna,  like 
whom  he  bad  lost  an  eye ;  and,  bring  endowed,  my% 
Tadtnt,  with  grcatw  mental  poworthan  iaoomstoai 
among  baibariam,  he  began  the  exeeation  of  his 
tehemesof  euii^  to  Roue  vndor  ilw  netoMe  of 
supporting  the  eauie  of  Vespadan.  ui  order  la 
understand  the  events  which  ooconed  at  diia  psriad 
in  the  Oermanies  and  Gaul,  it  mutt  be  icmetdMnd 
that  the  legions  of  Owmany  were  VtteUnisli  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  puT[de,  and  who 
remained  steadfiut  to  Ills  cute  to  the  ivy  laat 
The  legate*,  on  the  other  hand,  early  choae  the  side 
of  Veapanan,  and  it  wat  not  withont  leHon  tlwt 
they  wws  accused  by  thor  soMiert  of  twaaooaMc 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  ia  necesaary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Oenmaeji,  pn- 
perly  so  called,  and  the  two  Oallk  pcovinoea  on  the 
left  bank  of  th«  Rhine,  iriiki,  ftum  tbear  pa|mh- 
tion  bemg  chiefly  of  Germanic  oijgin,  were  called 
fite  GermoMia  (Oennanla  Inferior,  and  Gerronua 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilia  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  duefly  in  Oer- 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tadtot  (HU.  L  59)  alao  calls  Civitit  Jnlina, 
ud  80  do  othar  writera.  (PtaL  Bnt  25,  p.  770 ; 
whoe,  howew*  JnUna  Tatar  it  poariUy  meant ; 
Frontin.  SlraL  iv.  3.  |  Id.) 
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coaniTCitw  ftt  th«  pngMH  of  tba  inaunction  on  dM 
Bhioft.  (Sm  MpedaUy  TuaL  HnL  it.  27.)  Tfau 
Cinlis  wsa  urged  hp  *  letter  from  Antmuoi  Primui, 
and  hy  a  penraat  request  from  HordeoDini  Flacciu, 
to  pMnat  the  Chaaw  bgioM  from  mMdiiDg  into 
IMj  to  the  NVfwrt  of  Vitollint,  b7  the  kppearuce 
of  t  Genoank  mmnectioii ;  an  appemice  vhich 
Cinlk  hintMlf  leadvcd  to  conrert  into  a  reality. 
Hie  deaigna  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vilelliiu, 
caUiog  for  a  levy  of  tha  Batanant,  and  atill  mm 
by  the  banhnoM  with  which  the  canmand  waa 
•xecated;  £w  feeble  old  men  were  eompelled  to  pay 
for  ezraiptian  from  avriea,  Ud  bean  tin!  boy*  were 
aeiaed  for  the  Tilert  pvpoan.  Irritated  by  theae 
cmeltiea,  and  urged  by  Cinlia  and  hii  confedMstea, 
the  Batanme  refuted  the  levy  ;  and  Civilia  haring, 
Meordiag  to  the  acdent  Qennan  cnatom,  called  a 
aelann  neatiiig  at  night  in  a  aacred  grove,  eaaily 
bound  the  ehie&  of  ttw  fiatariana  by  an  oadi  to  re- 
ToU.  Meaaengeta  were  tent  to  ncure  the  aaaittanoe 
of  the  Canninefatea,  another  Oennanio  tribe,  living 
on  the  aame  iakmd,  and  othen  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  BalaTian  cobtnta,  which  had  fiuinerly  aerred  in 
BritUB,  and  wan  now  atatiooed  at  llagontiBcani, 
at  a  iMTi  of  the  Rninan  amy  on  tlw  Rhine,  The 
fiiat  of  theae  miaaiona  waa  completely  aucceaafuL 
The  CknninefiUea  choae  Brinno  for  their  chief ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himaelf  the  Fnni,  a  nation  be- 
yond  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  forUieet  winter 
qnarteiB  of  the  Rmmuu,  and  compdled  them  to  i»- 
tin  from  their  finta.  Upon  tUa,  Civilia,  atill  dk- 
•emUing,  aocnaed  the  pfefceta,  bscaaae  they  had 
deaeated  the  camp^  and  dechued  that  with  hia  nngle 
cohort  he  would  repreaa  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fatea,  while  the  teat  of  the  army  might  betake 
themsdvea  ^etly  to  their  winter  quarter*.  Hia 
treachery  waa,  however,  leen  throng^  and  he  found 
himaelf  compelled  opoily  to  join  the  inanrgenta. 
At  the  head  of  the  CaonuefiUaa,  Ftiaii,and  Atavi, 
be  engaged  the  Romana  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  nidBt  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
•erted  to  Civilia,  and  dadded  the  battle  on  the  land; 
wUla  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  tioUeeted  on 
tha  river  to  oo^ipenUo  with  tlM  bsiona,  waa  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowera,  many 
ot  whom  were  Bataviana,  who  overpowered  the 
pilot*  and  centnxioni.  Civilia  foUowed  up  hi*  vic- 
tory by  aending  meaaengera  throogh  the  two  Ger- 
nanie*  and  the  province*  of  Oaol,  urging  the  peo- 
pis  ta  nbdiion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  UiudDm  of  the 
Gennaaiea  and  Gaola.  Hoidaonina  Flaocna,  the 
governor  of  the  Geimaniea,  who  had  aeoetly  en- 
coniaged  the  firet  effi)rtB  of  Cinli%  now  «dmd  hia 
l^te,  Hnmmina  Lnpercua,  to  march  againat  the 
enemy.  Civilia  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupercna 
waa  immediately  deaerted  by  an  oii  of  Bataviana ; 
the  rest  of  tho  aoziliaiiea  &i ;  and  the  legionaiy 
aoldiera  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetua  Caatra, 
tbe  great  station  which  Aoguatua  had  f(«med  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  aa  the  head  qnarters  for 
opentiono  agunst  Otnnany. .  About  the  lame  time 
aone  veteran  oohorta  of  BaUviana  and  Cannine- 
&tes,  who  were  on  thmr  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitelliua,  were  induced  by  the  emitaariea 
of  Civilia  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilia,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  iodeciaion  of  HonUonins 
Fhweos;  ddieBting,  on  their  vngr,  the  force*  of 
Herenuna  OalliH,  who  waa  atationad  at  Bonn,  and 
who  vai  fiffced  by  hia  aoldien  to  raaiat  thair 
naith.   CiviUa  waa  bow  at  the  head  of  acomplete 


amy  i  bat,  being  atill  unirilling  to  commit  himaelf 
to  ao  ^les  conteat  with  tbe  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  follower*  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespauan, 
and  aent  envoys  to  the  two  Imona  which,  as  above 
nlalidt  had  taken  refngB  in  Vatna  Caatia,  to  in- 
dooa  them  to  take  the  aama  oath.  Enraged  at 
thur  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
tbe  Batavi,  who  were  j^ned  by  the  Bmct«ri  and 
Teocteri,  while  emiaaariea  worn  aent  into  Germany 
to  louse  the  people.  The  Roman  l^tea,  Mummiua 
Lnpeiaia  and  Nnmiaiii*  Rofria,  atrengthened  tiie 
fbrtificatiBaa  of  Vetem  Caatia.  Civilia  maidied 
down  botii  baaka  of  th9  Rhine,  having  ahipa  alao 
on  the  liver,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fnuU 
leaa  attempt  to  atom  it.  The  opera^na  of  Hor- 
deoniua  Fbecns  were  retarded  by  hia  weaknesa,  his 
anxiety  to  aerve  Venosan,  and  tbe  miatruat  of  hia 
■oldier*,  to  whom  thia  incUnation  waa  no  aecret ; 
and  he  wa*  at  last  oompelled  to  ^ve  np  the  can- 
mand to  IXllina  Voenla.  The  disaenuons  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[HoRDBOHics  Flaccur  ;  HauNNttJ*  Gallub  ; 
DauuB  VocuLA.]  Civiba,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  jmned  Iqr  large  finws  fion  an  Oenunj, 
]Boceeded  to  haraaa  the  tribe*  of  Oaal  weat  of  tha 
Moaa,  even  as  &r  aa  the  Hes^n  and  Uorini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romana  His  effi:^  were  more  especially  directed 
againat  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ului  were 
firm  in  their  fsith,  and  snSered  severely  in  coose- 
qaence.  He  ^en  pressed  on  the  moe  of  Vetais 
Castia,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardoor  of  hii  sewalliea 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  Man  to  atom  ib  Tha 
effort  fiuled,  and  he  haTncoorse  to  attempt*  to 
tampw  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

Theae  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  A.  o, 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitalliaa.  [VnPASiAinia.] 
When  the  news  of  that  batde  leadied  tha  Roman 
amy  on  the  Rhtne^  Alpihvs  Hontahuh  waa  sent 
to  Civilia  to  aommon  him  to  Uy  down  hi*  arms, 
•inoe  hi*  profeaaed  object  waa  now  aocompUahed. 
Tha  only  mnlt  irf  thk  misaion  was,  that  (SviUa 
■owed  the  aaada  of  disafieetion  in  the  envoys  mind. 
Civilia  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohort* 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  con* 
mand  of  Julius  M^^'wns  and  Claudina  Victor,  hia 
siater^B  aon,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  anaoxiliaiy  afit,at  Aaribuigium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocola,  which  waa 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis  and  VocoU  are  both  blamed-  by  Ttattu,  tha 
former  for  not  aending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victoiy.  Civilia  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legiona  who  were  bc- 
ai^ed  in  Veten  Caatn,  pretending  that  he  had 
conqneied  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  be 
paraded  before  the  walla  for  this  paf^wae,  aboatcd 
out  and  revealed  Uie  tnth,  hi*  mdit,  aa  Tadtua 
obaerves,  being  the  mote  eatabliahed  by  the  foct, 
that  he  waa  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Voenhi  marched  np 
to  the  relief  of  Veten  Caatza,  and  defeated  Civilia, 
but  ^ain  neglected  to  fi^w  up  hia  victory,  moot 
prob^ly  from  design.  [Vocdla.]  Civilia  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Noveuum,  while  he  a^on  invested  Va- 
tera  Castia,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa- 
rammed  by  new  diaaenaious  [HoaoioifiDa  Flai> 
ctm;  Vocula],  anSerad  another  daftat  fiom  Ctvi- 
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lii ;  but  tonM  of  tben,  nUying  ud«  Vondi,  i»- 
toi^  Hagontiacaiii, 

Al  tke  iNigbiiiiw  of  tht  new  jmt  (A.n.70)t 
die  wmr  usomed  a  neah  and  more  fonaidable  cW 
nwter.  The  aewa  of  the  death  of  ViteUio*  exaa- 
penUed  the  Roman  aoldien,  encouraged  tha  iimir- 
genti,  and  ahook  the  fidelity  of  the  Ganla ;  while 
a  mmonr  waa  nineover  drcnlated  that  the  winter 
qnartenof  the  MoentB  and  PaniMDian  Iwiani  wen 
beriiged  hj  ibm  Dhobbi  and  fianwrtayw;  and 
ahoTe  aU  the  hnming  of  the  Capitoi  waa  eateemed 
an  omen  of  the  at^nadong  end  of  the  Roman  en- 
pin.  CiviUa,  moae  but  nmnaot  of  divimatation 
waa  naceaMtily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lioi)  ga*«  hi*  nndivided  eneniea  to  tha  war,  and 
wv  jmwd  In  Cbaneu  and  Jolint  Tntor,  who  at 
lengthjabiai  orer  Aa  maj  of  Vocnla.  [Cluh- 
COS;  "nraoE;  SABnras.]  TIm  beaimdh^oniat 
Vetera  Caatia  could  now  liold  oat  no  lo^jer ;  they 
capitulated  to  CiriUa,  and  took  the  oath  toikBtm- 
pin  of  At  Oaait  (m  veria  OaOiarmm),  bat  aa  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  pat  to  death  by  tu 
G«mana,  piohablj^  not  without  the  eouurance  of 
Ciritia.  That  dueftain,  having  atka^pafinmad 
his  TOW  at  enmity  to  the  Romau,  now  art  off  hie 
hair  whidi,  according  to  the  ctutom  of  the  Oaman% 
be  had  mfbred  to  grow  aince  th«  bednnliy  of  hit 
antupriie.  (Tae.  Otrm.  31.)  NeitW  Civilii  nor 
any  otben  of  the  Balariaai  took  the  oath  m  verita 
GaBianm,  whkh  wai  the  watchword  of  ClaMieoa 
and  Tutor,  for  they  tmitod  that,  after  having  dia- 
poaed  of  the  Romani,  thej  ahoidd  be  to  over- 
pow^  their  Gallic  alliea,  Cinlia  and  Claidcaa  now 
decboyed  alt  the  Reman  winter  campa,  except 
thoH  at  M^imtiacnm  and  Viadraiima.  Tlie  Oer- 
mau  drnnanded  the  deatruetkm  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinMui^  but  itwM  at  length  qnred,  chiefly  throng 
the  gratitude  of  CiviliB,  whoae  aon  bad  beoi 
in  lafiBty  there  ainoa  the  becimiing  of  the  wai; 
Civilii  now  gained  orer  MTeru  neighbouring  etatea. 
He  waa  oroooed  by  hii  old  enemy  CuaDiusLABao, 
at  the  head  of  an  inagnlar  ibice  of  Betaui,  Tongri, 
and  Nttvii ;  and,  hy  a  daring  act  of  courage,  be 
not  <nhr  decided  the  vkbsy,  butgained  thaafiiance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribM.  The  attempt, 
howevex,  to  unite  all  Gaol  in  the  revolt  oonpletdy 
fiiiled,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingonet  being  the  only 
people  who  jtoned  the  inauigenti.  [Saunus.] 

The  leposta  of  tfaeie  evenU  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  ronied  Mudanna,  who  now 
aoit  an  immenie  aimy  to  the  Rhine,  vmder  Petilins 
Cerealia'and  Annini  Oallna  [CuxAtu;  Qaixos.] 
The  iniuigenta  were  divided  among  thenuelvea, 
(^vilia  waa  btuy  among  the  Bdgae,  trying  to  crukh 
Clmdina  I^bao)  Chiai«ai  waa  ^piietly  annoying 
kia  new  empiie;  while  Tutor  ne^eeted  the  im- 
portant duty,  wldoh  had  been  aangned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  pamea  of  the 
Alpe.  Cenolii  had  therefbie  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Tteviri  and  nwaining  their  camtal. 
[Tinon  t  VulNTiNts.]  VnOt  he  waa  atalumed 
then  heneehrad  a  lattar  frm  CHvllii  and  Claaii- 
co,  inftmnng  iSm  that  Ve^anan  waa  dead,  and 
oSiniiu'  him  ue  empire  of  the  Oaala,  Civilis  now 
wiihed  to  vrait  for  moooan  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
hut  the  opinion  of  Tutw  and  Ctaiiieni  prevailedf 
and  a  battle  wai  finight  on  the  Moeella  in  which 
the  Romana,  though  at  fint  abnoat  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemyli 
campk  Colonia  Agrippineniia  now  eant»  over  to 
the  Romani ;  but  unba  and  Clasikai  atOl  made  a 


brave  stand.  The  Cannine&toi  deatroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nenrii,  wbo»  after  Mfauttiu  ta  Nriai 
Priteae,  the  Reaaan  legate^  had  of  dmownaceHd 
attacked  their  former  aUiea.  Having  renewed  hit 
army  from  Germany,  CivSia  encan^ed  at  Vetem 
Caaba,  whither  Cenialii  alao  marcfaed  with  increaW 
fenea,  both  leader*  being  e^er  a  decuiva  battle. 
It  wai  eoon  fought,  and  Cenalia  gained  the  Tietoij 
by  the  tieadiefy  of  a  Balavian ;  bat,  aa  lha  Bo- 
m^na  had  no  fleet,  tha  Gaana  eaeiped  menm  Oe 
Rhine.  Hen  Civilii  waajtinedbyreinfiamvieBti 
faan  the  Chaod ;  and,  aft«  aaking,  with  Venx, 
Clamicua,  and  Tutor,  one  mofe  effort  which  wai 
partiaOy  auoceeafal,  to  bold  hie  gnond  in  the  idand 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defaated  by  Cenalit, 
and  driren  Imtk  aaron  the  Blnnik  EauaMriei 
wwB  sent  by  CumSb  to  mJu  prima  ofiers  of 
peace  to  the  Batariani,  and  of  pardon  to  CSviti^ 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  bat  to  ear- 
render.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cenaha 
on  a  bridge  of  the  rivn  Vahalia,  The  JKMdtjf  of 
Taeitos  breaks  off  fuddealy  joat  after  the  earn- 
nxneenunt  of  hia  noadL  (Tae.  ffit  iv.  13-87, 
64-79,  T.  14-36.  Jeanb.  &0.  JU.  vii.  4.  $  3 ; 
Dion  Ctm.  Izvi  a.)  [P.  &] 

CLANIS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beingt. 
(Ov.  MA  v.  140.  xiL  879.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARA.  DFDIA,  dn^itK  of  the  ampenr 
IHduis  Jnlfaans  and  Ua  wife  Mwlia  Scantik 
She  waa  married  to  Comdiui  Repentinna,  who  wu 
appointed  pneGeetua  urin  in  the  room  Flavia 
Siupieianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Ai^nata  upon 
her  fiither'a  accession,  and  was  d^ved  of  it  at 
hi*  death.  Her  effigy  awaars  npta  coins,  bat 
theoe  an  of  groat  lanty.  (SpaitiaB.  Mim.  8, 8; 
Eckhd,  Ttd.  viL  p.  151.)  [W.  R] 


CLA'RIUS  (KAttfMos),  a  nintame  of  Apolbs 
derived  from  his  odeloated  temple  at  Qaroa  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Hnnta^ 
the  daughter  of  Teirenaa,  who,  after  the  confoeat 
of  her  native  cift'of  Theba^  waa  made  onr  tsthe 
Delphic  god,  and  waa  than  scot  into  the  country, 
when  Bnbee<iuentiy  Colophon  waa  Imih  by  the 
Ionian*.  (Pans.  vii.  8.  S  U  >^  S  I  i  Tacit. 
Am.  iL  54 ;  Strab.  xir.  p.  642 ;  Viig.  Am,  m. 
860;  comp.  HtlUer,  i>ar.  li.  2.  S  7.;)  Oaiinsaleo 
ocears  as  a  aomame  of  Zen*,  descrinn^  him  aa  the 
god  who  diatrUiatea  thing*  by  lot  («Aof<«  w  cX^- 
pot,  AeeehyL  960).  A  hill  neu  T^m  was 
acred  to  Zeus  under  thia  name.  (Pan*,  vui.  53. 
9  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARUS,  a  oognoman  of  a  noUe  Roman  b- 
nih- In  the  eecaitd  oentmy  of  Ae  Chrialaan  nan. 

J.  C.  SamciTO  Cunoa,  a  brother  of  Nob  % 
and  an  undo  tS  No.  8,  wu  an  intinude  fiiend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Episues,  and  apeak*  9i  bim  aa  one  "quo  nihil 
verioa,  nihil  simpiiein*,  nihil  candidius,  mlul  fide- 
lius  novit."  ii.  9.)   Seveml  of  Pliny^  Eina- 

tlee  an  addieaaed  to  bin  (i.  1, 18,  viL  28,viii.  1). 
Qama  was  appnntod  Piaaectna  Pmetorio  Iqr  Ha- 
diiaUibtil  rauiorcd  fivo  thia  offloa  aoenafterwatd^ 
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Inving,  like  most  of  Hadtian^  other  £m&d«,  in- 
Gumd  hu  Mupicion.  (Sputiin.  Hadr.  9,  11, 15.) 

3.  M.  Esuaofl  Clakitb,  brother  of  the  preos- 
diiu,  ia  ipokeu  of  bj  Pliny  {Bp.  iL  9),  u  a  man 
of  honour^  tntegri^,  and  1— ™"g,  and  mQ  akillod 
in  pleading  caniei.  He  !•  piobM^  tfa«  lame  aa 
the  Erodm  Clanu  who  took  and  Immt  Seleneeia, 
in  eoDjnnction  with  Jolina  Alexander,  in  A.  o.  1)5 
(Dion  Cbm.  Izriii.  80),  and  abo  the  mom  aa  the 
M.  Encini  Clanu,  wno  waa  coaml  mfiMtaa  with 
n.  JaHu  Alezaoder,  in  A.it.  117,  the  year  of 
Ttaijan^  death. 

Z.  Six.  Ebqcidb  Ci^ua,  ion  of  No.  2,  wai 
alio  a  friend  of  ^nj,  who  <A>taiiMd  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  latta  daimt^  wliieh  admitted  him  to  the 
Hnate,  nbaaqaently  aecgani  the  qoaeatonhip  fax 
him,  ud  writea  m  lettar  t»  hk  frinid  Apollinarii, 
zaqaeadng  hb  atriUnea  in  cannaaing  for  Entciiu 
who  waa  then  aipiring  to  the  tribonala.  (Plin.  Bp. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Gdlioa  make  <^  him  aa  a  eontranpo- 
nrj,  and  mjh  that  ne  was  moat  deroted  to  the 
•tody  of  uuaent  lilciatan  ;  we  alio  learn  from  the 
ame  anthor  that  he  wia  jcaafaet  t£  the  dm  and 
had  Iwen  tvke  counL  (OcO.  vi  6,  xiiL  17.)  The 
date  of  his  fint  cooraUup  is  not  known,  bat  we 
learn  from  Spartianiu  (>SEM»r.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consol  a  second  time  in 
A.D.  lifi,  with  Cn.  daodins  Serems.  One  of 
niny^s  Epistles  (i.  Ifi),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  Ehocivs  Cla&ub,  ccauol  in  a.  n.  170, 
with  M.  Comdins  Cetfaegns  (Faak),  was  prahably 
tile  son  of  Nou  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praeftctos 
Vigiinm  moitioDed  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit  Ifi.  s.  3. 
§2.) 

6.  C.  (Joutm)  EBtxrnrs  Clabds,  pnhaUr  the 
■n  «f  No.  4,  wai  flomol  m  A.  D.  198,  win  Q. 
Senm  TUco.  The  enmnr  Commodns  had  deter- 
mined  to  mnrder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
apon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  Jannsiy,  bnthe  was 
bmuelf  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cass,  bnrii.  22  ;  Ci^toL  Perim.  1&)  Alter  the 
death  of  Nigar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  VMHDt  thnuu^  Senm  wished  Chmis  to 
torn  infbner,  and  aecnae  pers«u  blsdy  of  having 
aasisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Claras,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clams  might  giTe  an  ^>pear- 
ance  of  jostice  to  the  nnjnst  jndgnwDto  that 
niigfat  be  mtuwancad.  Bat  as  Claras  refused  to 
dMuaiga  dui  diisncefal  offiee^  he  waa  pot  to 
dctAV  Sennii.  (Dion  Caia.  IzzIt.  9;  S^utim. 
aner.  18.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trerir,  was  pnfect 
of  an  o&i  the  TreTiri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  und«  ViteUios,  A.  d.  69  (Tab  BkU  ia.  U), 
and  afterwards  joined  Cirilis  at  the  head  «f  some 
of  the  Treriri  in  hia  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
CiTilis,  the  Treriri,  like  the  test  of  Gsnl,  remuned 
film  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
bordeta,  and  omoaed  Ute  Oenoans  in  great  battles. 

STte.lBd.it.  VI.)  But  iriien  the  news  of  Viiet 
iiu'i  death  rsMhed  Oaal  U.  a.  70),  there  arose  a 
nunonr  that  the  diiefr  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  anil  tbemadTes  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Bcone  for  the  .rf  theit  independence. 

There  was,  however,  no  open  rign  of  relMllion  till 
after  the  death  of  HoBonoNioa  FIaoccjs,  whra 
masaengars  bqan  to  pw  between  CiviU*  and 
ChsstoiB,  who  was  still  commaiidiiij|  an  o/a  of 
nvrimiB  in  tha  anny  of  Voenla.   He  was  des- 


cended firom  a  frmily  of  royal  blood  and  of  nnown 
both  in  peace  and  war.  and  throogfa  his  ancestora 
he  acooonted  himself  nther  on  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  consiamnr  waa  shared 
by  JuLiirs  Tdtor,  a  Treviian,  and  Jduui  8ab£- 
Nua,  a  lingon.  TkKj  met,  with  some  TtenniH 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tnugri,  in  a  house  at  Coloiua 
Agri^nensts;  and,  having  residved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  A^  to  seuea  the  Roman  Iwions, 
and  to  UU  the  Imtaa,  tii^  asnt  emissaries  to 
noaa  the  Oaala.  Voeda  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  iL  He 
even  suflteed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rator! to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  rad  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  "ging  Vetam  Csatra. 
Tne  army  was  not  far  from  this  pkce,  when  Oat- 
siens  and  Tutor,  baring  ooaumnfaated  printdy 
with  the  Oermans,  drew  off  their  fareea  and  fitimed 
a  s^Munte  amp^  Vooula,  afte  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  hack,  retired  to  Novenmn.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disafiected  scJdUn  of  Voetda  to 
nntiOT  against  hha ;  and  in  the  midit  of  tiie  m* 
tiqyClaMfiii  sent  fatto  the  nanyadeaertetiiMBed 
AeniHaB  Longna,  who  nnrdwad  VocbIl  dasri- 
cus  then  entered  the  eamp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldien  to 
take  the  oath  to  il«  ss^nrs  Oad^  {pro  Mmno 
GU/urwn).  The  onnmaiid  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Clasneos  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  wnst  disposed  of  the  o^tured  Rman  addisca 
to  induce  the  l^ions  who  woe  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  suncmder,  and  to  take  the  same  oa^ 
The  further  progress  of  the  irar  is  related  under 
CiviUB.  The  last  mantkm  of  CSaasieus  is  when 
he  crossed  tiie  Rhiaa  with  GviliB  aftw  his  defiwt 
by  Cenalis,  and  sided  Um  in  hia  last  effort  in  tiie 
i^and  of  the  Batovi.  (Tac.  HitL  iv.  £4—79,  t. 
19—22.)  [p.  S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  wen  daiufa- 
ters  of  App.  CUodias  Caecus,  censor  &  c.  812: 
[CLAtmnra,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  beiDg  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  h«ne  from  Uie  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  PuUius  had  bem  alive, 
that  he  might  i^ain  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populaee.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeiaB  aediUa,  &  c  246.  (Liv.  xic ;  Valor; 
Max.  viil,  1.  §  4;  Suekm.  712.2;  GeU.x.6.) 

9l  Claddu  QoiNTA  (CLAUDiiMk  Stemma,  Nou 
18},  ^obaUy  the  sister  of  App.  Oandias  Pokher 
[Claudius,  No,  17],  and  graod-daugfater  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  cmmectod  with  the 
slffity  of  the  transpOTtatian  of  the  image  of  Cybde 
from  Pesinnus  to  Rome.  The  veaad  conveying  the 
inage  had  stuck  &st  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  ohasto  woman  could  move  it.  Clandia,  wlio  had 
been  accused  of  inoontinency,  stepped  fivward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  liad  accompanied  Scifrio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  im^^,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  viadiGala  ita  imweanca,  took  hold 

the  rope,  and  the  vessel  fwthwith  fUIowed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  tiie  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  14  i  Or.Fiul^ 
iv.  305,Ac;  Cvc  de Han^ Ra^  18;  VaLMax. 
i.  8.  $  11 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudiuc^  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daiqjitw  of  ApUDB  Cbndiiw  Pokher  [Na  17]. 
She  was  marriea  to  Phnniu  Cilavina  of  C^oil 
(Lir.  zxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Clavdu  [Sternma,  Ho.  90],  du^tar  of 
App.  Oaadiu  Puldtw  [No.  36],  wh  on*  of  tbs 
TMtal  TirgiiM.  (Ci&  jtra  OMfiD^  14;  VaU  Mu. 

».  4.  §  6.J 

5.  Claddu  [Stamna,  No.  SI],  niter  of  Nol  1, 
wu  nuRwd  toTibiChnoclMu.  (Pint  7tt.OraoaL4.) 

6.  Claudu  [Sbanma,  Na  S7],  duster  a 
C.  Claadiiii  Pnkhcr  [No.  2S],  mnial  <^ IIhoim 
Philipmu.  {Gc  pro  Dam,  $%) 

7.  Cl(»iu  [Stnonis,  No.  41],  oldett  siiter  of 
P.  CSodim  Pokber,  the  enemy  of  Cioen  (Cib  ad 
Fam.  I  9%  numed  Q.  Maiciiu  Rex.  (PlnU  Ok. 
29 ;  Dion  Cum.  zxzt.  17.;  Sho  U  aid  to  have 
been  debnnctied  by  her  brother  Pobluu.  (Pint. 
Cie.  29  i  Cie.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  »  diMUuiim 
rff '^'"g  tba  nnmbsr  of  ewten  Ckidina  kad,  eee 
SnuHim,  tcL  H.  p.  874,  du; 

&  a.cn»u  [Stanmi,  Nol  43],  the  nend  of  tlw 
three  aden  of  P.  Goddoa,  and  older  than  her  bn^ 
th«r.(Cic]m>Cbatl5.)  She  waa  married  to  Q. Mo- 
telhu  Celer,  bat  became  in&moni  for  her  debaneh- 
«teft(Cic.^&  U),  which  eo  deitroyed  all  dnneetia 
peace,  that,  M  Cicen  nya  {ad  Att.  u.  1),  ihe  wu 
at  open  war  with  her  huband,  and,  on  hia  mddea 
death,  ibe'  wai  iiiqiected  of  baring  p<riaoiied  fcimu 
During  her  htuband^  lifetnae  ahe  bad  wiahed  to 
fbnn  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  lighted 
1^  him,  nrenged  henelf  by  exdtiDg  hw  bnthn 
Pnblnia  igainit  mi.  Aipnf  fc"  amiayod 
UB&mily.(AoCU.20,(ii^tt.iL13t  Plot  On. 
39.)  AMttog  her  panmoon  waa  M.  Carina,  who 
after  a  time  wft  ho-.  To  rereage  hertali^  ahe  initi- 
gatad  Atratiniu  to  durge  him  with  having  btanwed 
noney  of  her  to  hin  aiNauna  to  morder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embaaay  nnt  by  PtoJemaena  Aaktca, 
lad  with  hanagattemptod  to  poiaaiClodia  hanaUL 
Cratu  and  Cicero  ^>oke  m  defenee  of  Caelioa, 
who  wai  acquitted.  Cicem  in  hia  ^eedi  lapn- 
■enta  Cbtdia  ai  a  wiman  of  moat  abandowd  cha- 
nteter,  and  charge*  her  with  baring  carried  on  an 
inceetuons  inttigoe  with  her  brother  Pnbliua,  (Pro 
Oad.  14—20,  S2.)  Xho  nickname  Qmidnutana 
ma  cAen  mdiad  to  bee  {Fro  OmL  36 ;  QuintiL 
viii.  6.  g  6S.)  Clean  in  hia  letlan  fioqaontly  calls 
her  BoArit.  {Ad  ii.  9, 13, 14.)  Kthar  this 
Clodia,  or  heryoni^eatibtar,WBBaUTainKC;44. 
{Ad  Att.  m,  8.) 

'  9.  Clodu  [Stemnia,  No.  4S],  the  yoangeat 
sister  of  P.  Clodina,  was  married  to  L.  Lioniaa 
LnenUns,  beCMa  hia  deetion  to  the  eofisulship  in 
B.a74.  (Pint.  ZaeaflL  21,34,88;  VaiT.  A  A 
ill  16,  §  I.)  Afta  hia  return  from  tiie  Mithri- 
datic  war,  LnenUns  aepamtod  from  ber,  on  account 
tS  ber  infidelity,  and  in  n.c.  61  bnnght  her  to  trial 
fbr  an  inccataaaa  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dios.  (Plub  ZmwO.  34,  88  {  Cie.  ^  Jtftf,  27, 
Fam.  i  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  Nob  44],  daughter  of 
A|^  Ctondins  Pnlcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeias,  the  elder  son  (tf  the  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  f^m.  iL  13,  iii  4, 11 1  Dim  Caaa.  xaxix.  60.) 

11.  Clavdu.  [Stemma,  No.  45),  aster  of  the 
preceding^  waa  BMried  1»  M.  Brotus,  who  sepa> 
rated  baa  her  in  B.  c  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iiL  4, 
adAtLmi.9,  10,  BnA  77.  94.) 

13.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  danghtar  of  P. 
Clodina,  waa  betrothed  in  &  c.  43  to  Octavianns 
(Angnstoa),  wlw,  however,  never  noardod  her  as 
hia  wifc,  aod  at  tiw  ODtbnak  of  the  Peniainian 
war  sent  ber  hack  to  ber  nothac  Folvia.  (Suet. 
AKg.  63  i  Dioa  Caii.  xMiL  6.) 
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13.  Clacdia  Pulchba,  tived  in  the  leign  of 
Tiberius.  In  a.  Db  26,  to  prepare  the  way  fee  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  ahe  waa  Inongbt  to  trial 
bj  Domidua  Aper,  and  convicted  of  adnltoy,  poi- 
soning, and  oonspiiBcy  agaiaat  the  aanenr.  (Tac 
.^aa^iv.52:  DionCaaB.liz.19.)  Sheisthehat 
member  of  this  bnily  wbote  aanio  ocean  in  hi»- 
tory. 

14.  Claudu,  called  by  Saetoniaa  (CUh:  13) 
JuNiA  Claoulla,  ma  dw  dau^itw  of  M.  Jonins 
^IiuiflSi  WIS  maiiiinl  to  CmSgDlai  acooidmg  to 
Dion  Caasins  (Iviil  35)  in  a.  Du  S&.  (Tac.  Am.  vL 
20,45.) 

15.  Clacdia,  dao^tar  of  the  aupanr  daa- 
diua  I.  by  bis  wife  Photia  UisnhmDa.  (Soat 

Cbmi.27.) 

16.  Claddu,  an  ilb^tiinto  da^iMi  tt  Warn- 
tia  U^abutillB,  the  wife  of  thaetpawrChmdiaBL 
and  hit  freedman  Boter  (Suet  Oovrf.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  oommand  ia  Claodina. 

17.  Clavdu  Auodbta,  dmighttf  of  the  ea- 
ponv  Nero  by  hia  wife  Pt^paea  Sabiaa.  She 
diedyomig.  (Suet  ASr.  35.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAU'DIA,  dai^ter  of  Criapos  the  bsoAst 
of  daadias  Gothieos,  wife  of  Eutn^w^  mdtec 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantino 
the  Gnat    (TrebeU.  Poll  CAwd.  13.)    [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  0£NS,  patrician  and  plebcMn. 
The  patrician  Oandii  wen  of  Sabine  oc^in,  and 
came  to  Rone  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  wen  receiv- 
ed among  the  patrioaas.  [Claudids,  No.  1.]  The 
patrician  Clsndii  bear  various  soniamea,  as  Cbeeu, 
CamcUx,  dmOa,  Onsnu,  Pwtduft  HtsSlemmy  and 
Sabimu,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  ^plicaUe 
to  all  of  the  gats,  mn  seUwa  ased,  what  thoc 
waa  alao  a  man  definite  cofnomen.  Bat  aa  these 
sonames  did  not  mark  distinct  families  an  ae- 
count  of  all  tike  patridan  Qaudii  ia  prm  andeB 
Cuinnoi^  with  the  excmtioii  of  thoee  with  Oe 
cognomen  Nino,  since  they  an  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

Tito  sanumes  of  the  plebeian  Qandii  an 
Aau.Di,  Camua,  Csntumalim,  Ckuih  Fla- 
MBK,  and  UAacuLD%  of  which  the  hat  iabyfer 
the  moat  celelnated. 

The  patrician  Claadii  wen  noted  for  thor  [side 
and  airogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. "  That  bouse  during  tlte  course  of  cat^ 
turiea  prodoced  Bsveial  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  aingie  soUe-minded  on&  In  aO 
ages  it  diatingnished  itself  alike  by  a  ^lirit 
luiiiighty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart,"  (Niebuhr,  toL  L  p.  599.) 
The  piaeaonien  Luctos  was  avoided  after  two  cf 
that  name  had  dishonoomd  it,  the  one  nbbeiT, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Soaton.  7Vk  1.)  The 
honours  and  puUic  offices  borne  by  memben  of 
d)is  gens  are  enameiatad  by  Suetonius.  (L  c) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adc^ited 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Ciaadiua  was 
the  first  who  broke  thnogh  thb  custosn  by  adt^ 
ing  L,  Domitios  Ahawtwrbnsi  afkerwu^  the 
empeni  Nenh  (Suet,  Gamd.  39 ;  Tac  Amu  xiL 
25.^  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  last 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theododus 
and  his  sons  Aradins  and  Honorins.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  penonal  hiatory  ia  vety  limited.  That 
ha  was  a  native  of  Aleiandria  aeesns  to  be  aatie- 
fedorily  establiriied  fiNim  the  direct  tealiBany  of 
Snida^  combsnted  hj  an  auuion  in  tSdwiias 
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Apijliimris  (S/niL  ix.  IS),  aai  certain  exprnnoai 
in  iiii  own  trt^a  («,  g.  ^n^.  r.  L  89, 56),  It 
hu  been  munt^wd  aj  tome  thst  ha  ma  a  Ganl, 
and  bf  othen  that  ha  vaa  a  ^asiard ;  bnt  neither 
of  these  positioni  is  mpported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  waa  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, aroM  from  their  confounding  the  Floreit- 
tim  addreiaed  in  the  introdoetion  to  the  lecond 
book  of  the  Biftm  PnmrjMKM,  and  who  waa 
pra^ectm  mrU  m  a.  b.  89S,  with  die  same  of 
their  native  city.  We  ate  entinly  fgnoiant  of  the 
parentage,  edncatim,  and  early  career  of  Clandian, 
and  of  the  drcnmttances  nnder  which  he  quitted 
hia  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  895,  when 
he  GompoMd  hia  posegyiic  on  the  consnlate  of  Pro- 
bbuts  and  Olynina.  H«  appears  to  hsv*  cnlti- 
vsted  poetry  prcvioaaly,  bnt  tiiii  waa  his  first 
essay  in  I^tin  verse,  and  the  snoceas  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  ihondon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muie.  {EpuL  iv.  IS.)  During 
the  five  yean  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodoaiua,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  ^>pear,  to  the  retinue  of  StiEcho 
(de  Com.  Stilkk.  ptae£  23),  nnder  whose  spedal 
protection  he  seeme  to  have  been  recdved  ahnost 
munediately  after  the  pablication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above^  We  say  o/Ier,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  ail^powetftil  Vandal 
in  that  conmoaition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  natuallT  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
ecnjimetioB  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosina,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self <rf  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  hia 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devottoo. 
Nor  waa  lie  Ims  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  inflnenoe  of  her  hoshand.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  &vour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  <A  the  fermer 
he  gained  his  A&ican  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
thoupt  they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  leaiat  the  solici- 
tationa  of  the  niece  of  Theodosiiu,  ^  wife  t>f  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  onpire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  "Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  ceatu^,  infbrmi  us  that  a  statue  of 
Clandian  was  erected  in  the  Formn  of  Tnyan  by 
Anadios  and  Honi^BS  at  the  request  of  the 
aanate,  and  that  he  Mijoyed  the  tides  of  /ftdariu 
and  TK&MNu,  but  the  nature  of  the  office^  whether 
dril  or  milituy,  denoted  by  the  litter  qp^ation 
we  an  unable  to  determine : — 

Cl.  CiAUDUNi  V.  C  Cl.  Clatjdiawo  V.  C. 
TRIBUHO  n  NOTABIO  INTBE  CVTUUS  VJSKNm 

Avrm  PRAiGLOftioaniiio  roBTJUiuM  liot  ad 

HBMOIIUH  SEKmSBMAU  CAMIINA  AB  >OI>IK 
SCRIPTA  StTFnCUNT  JkDTAHEN  TXBTIMOini  QMA.' 

TiA  OB  juDicn  an  fidkm  DD.  NN.  Ascadiub 
XT  HoNORica  nLicisaiMi  ac  soonssuii  wp>- 

KATOnaS  SSNATQ  FSTSm'B  STATVAM  IN  rORO 
lUVl  TRAJANI  ERIOI  COLLOCABtaOB  JUSSBBUNT, 

Tba  olosa  of  (Saudmn^  career  ii  envaloped  in 
the  mne  obsouit^  as  ita  commencement  The 

last  historical  aUnaion  in  bis  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorins,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
4U4.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  muj  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  hia 
udive  CDuntiT,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  bnt  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
ei^Med  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  viadio- 


tiv«  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insclence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cniel  vigikmn  had 
watched  and  seised  the  appntBdty  tt  rovaM% 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  thaa  Us 

usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  aasnmptiona 
alike  incapable  ci  proof — first,  that  by  PkarvUf 
whose  indefetigaUe  n^aeity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
snun  (xxx.)  with  the  lethwrpc  indideiMe  of  Mal- 
lins,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  piaoterian 
{defect,  who  waa  n  nattrc  of  Sgni ;  and  ■eendly, 
that  the  patinod*  which  fbans  the  sal^eet  of  ooo 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  eSn^on,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  p«r»on. 

The  religion  of  Chmdian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ansonins,  and  many  of  the  UUft  IjAin 
writers,  has  been  a  tfasne  of  freqaent  ooirttoversy. 
There  is,  howerar,  Uttla  cmae  far  dosbL  It  ia 
impossible  to  re^  the  ezpBdt  testimony  of  St 
Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  dedans  that 
he  waa  **  a  Christi  nomine  alienna,"  and  of  Oroains, 
who  dengnates  him  as  "  Poeta  qniden  cximins 
sed  pa^us  pervicactaumus."  The  argument  &r 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambignous  exptea' 
sion,  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
Ood  (in.  Qm.  Himot,  96),  is  manifestly  frivobai, 
and  the  Qreek  sod  I^tin  hymns  appended  to  moat 
editions  of  his  worits  are  confessedly  iqmrioos. 
That  bis  ctHwctmce  may  have  had  all  the  fbittn 
of  indiffixeneo  on  idijpons  tD|dca  is  prohabw 
enough,  bat  we  have  oartaioly  nothing  to  addnea 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
teiwnariea. 

The  woiks  of  Clandian  now  extant  an  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  (tf  Howrins  leqtectiTdy. 
9L  a  poem  on  Ae  miptiali  of  Honorios  and  Maria. 
8.  Four  short  Feseennine  lays  «n  the  same  snlgoct 
4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consolship  of  Piobinos  and 
Olybnua,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  deseriptiim 
of  the  e^oits  of  the  emperor  Theodonns.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  snd  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6,  The  prnises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilieho :  this  pieoe  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavins  Malliiu  Theodoms,  8.  The 
Gpithalamium  of  PaUadiua  and  Celerina.  fl.  An 
invective  against  Rofinns,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  £atnpn^  in  two  hooka.  11.  Us 
BM>  OSdoiiieo,  the  first  book  of  sn  Uatoricalpoon 
OQ  the  war  in  Africa  against  <Hdo.  IS.  De  Belle 
OWho,  an  historical  poem  on  the  snoeessfhl  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alsric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  PoUentaa.  13.  Hap- 
ttu  Proe^pmae,  three  books  of  aa  nafinished  epic 
on  the  eS  Proserpine.  14.  O^amtomaekia,  a 
fr^ment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  periiaps  a  translation  by  some  atber 
hand  fma  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
tiie  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imfdorbg  for- 
^veneBs  for  some  petoknt  attack.  It  is  nsiially 
maoibad  "Depneatio  ad  Hadtianmn  pMfeetsm 
Pnetmfo,"  bat  fiom  the  nriatiaiia  fat  the  mann- 
scripts  this  title  ^pean  to  be  menly  the  goeas  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  an 
very  brie^  an  addressed  "to  Serena,  to  Olybrins, 
to  Pnbinua,  to  Osnnadins.  17.  fEidyOra,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  urtural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titlesi 
Plioemx,  Mydrim,  Torpedo,  Nil**,  Maff»ee,Aptm>u, 
DBPUaFndri^   18.  A  edUeetioo  of  short  ooof 
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BouJ  pieoM,  in  Oreek  as  mQ  m  Latin,  camrae- 
hendedwMleitheg«DenlUdeofJ^)^i;niiMiNifa.  The 
Cbriftka  hymns  to  be  fimnd  amotig  tbew  in  mort 
edition!  we,  m  m  hare  obwmd  ihore,  oettainly 
■puriooi.  19.  I^itlT,  w«  have  a  hnadnd  and 
thirt7-MTen  linee  entitled  "Lmdm  HmwiIm;"  bat 
with  the  ezoeption  of  mmt  di^t  numManrn  ia 
"^^Sim  ptnai.  far  attdbmhig  Ibm  ta 

^  maamn  «BaDl<7ad  ia  the  neater  nmabw  «r 
thete  MBmoeltioM  le  the  harafe  Miametar.  The 
■hort  pnuognee  prized  to  many  of  the  longer 
poemi  are  in  degiaci,  and  to  also  are  the  hut  foni 
epistlei,  the  tut  two  idylls,  and  meet  of  the  epi- 
giam&  The  fint  of  the  Feacenninee  ia  a  lystem 
of  Alcaic  bendwcaiyikbict  t  the  Mcoad  is  in  a 
■tann  «f  An  Unea,  of  wtiA  the  tot  thiee  an 
iambic  dimelan  catalectici  the  ftnith  i*  a  pore 
dtoriamUc  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  tndiwc  dimeter 
bcadijcalalectk  j  the  third  ia  a  ayctem  rfan^aeatic 
diraeloa  acatalectic ;  and  the  iborth  ia  a  iTalem  of 
dHtiambie  trimelen  acatalectic: 

It  wUl  be  at  once  peroeiTed  that  the  fint  thir- 
teen artklet  in  die  abm  Catalan^  cooatitiiting  a 
▼ery  kige  proportioo  of  the  irime  iroib  of  Clu- 
dian,  although  aome  of  them  differ  fnm  the  rest 
and  from  tach  other  in  fi»m,  beloDg  essentially  to 
MM  dasa  of  poena,  being  such  at  would  be  exacted 
from  a  IsBieale  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  new  is  the  tame  in  all — 
all  Iveathe  the  nme  qtirit,  all  are  dedamationa  in 
vene  devoted  either  pro&asedly  or  Tirtaally  tn  the 

Slorification  of  the  emperor,  his  cossexima  and 
iTooritei,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  alao  bear  in  miud,  while  we  discnas  the 
meiita  and  defecta  of  oar  author,  and  conpare  him 
with  those  who  went  befen,  Aat  atthongb  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatteran  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  difiennt  cats. 
When  th^,  afta  entering  npmi  some  theme  a^ipa- 
Motly  fiur  removed  from  any  cooitly  tnin  of 
thought,  hy  aoaie  annmiwrij  natual  although  un- 
expected tiaiuitim  aeiBwa  as  It  wen  ooMpdkd  to 
tiw»  a  reaembknce  between  thdr  royal  bsoehctot 
and  the  gods  and  heioea  of  the  otden  tnne,  they 
wdl  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  a^reciatcd  by 
their  coltiTBted  hcaren,  and  that  the  Tslue  of  the 
compliment  would  be  eabanced  by  the  dexteroos 
delicacy  with  which  It  was  adn^stoed.  But 
woA  refinementa  were  1^  no  means  aiuted  to  the 
**  paride-bon"  depots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barfaaRnia  retainers.  Their  q)petite  for 
praise  was  oaviitg  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  p«Baited  in  sufficient  quantity,  th^  cared 
little  for  the  msnner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  aerred  np.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thou^t  reqnisile  to  shrond  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  nm^yncs.  AH  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
Mid  nil^  proposed  at  the  oommencement^  and  fti- 
lowed  ant  steadi^  to  the  end.  The  detaminatiaB 
to  piaiw  ercrytiiin^  and  the  fmt  teat  aomethiug 
thoold  be  left  unpraued,  natanDy  lead  to  a  syste- 
natie  sod  fmaal  dinsion  of  the  sabjeet;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  tnm  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicbo 
separate  aections  are  allotted  to  his  wariike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magiatenal  riitues, — the  poet 
wannng  hia  nadars  sf  Ike  tmnailian  finu  on*  sab- 
diviaion  to  another  with  the  mma  tare  as  when  an 


aecntate  lectnmr  diserimbatea  the  aerccd  heada  of 
his  disconrae.  It  can  acaicdy  be  srrae^  howerw, 
that  the  abaenco  of  all  reeerre  renoerM  the  taak 
more  eai^.  The  ingenuity  of  the  anther  is  sevotdy 
taxed  by  other  oonaidcntians,  with  this  dimlvan- 
tags,  that  joet  m  pr<mortkn  as  we  might  M  dis- 
poaed  to  admire  his  Aill  in  hiding  the  vglineaa  of 
nis  iM  within  the  folds  irf  the  rich  ganneot  with 
whitk  itiaumBted,soaiawe  ODortiaffiedtokathe 
his  aer^  hrpoeriay  and  kngh  at  his  nnUnshing 
Usskood.  It  was  indaal  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  Taunt  the  g^oriea  of  an  empire  which  waa  cnm- 
bling  away  day  by  day  from  the  gra^  of  iu  fedila 
mlera ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  bmi  to  prore  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honociaa  re- 
ceiTed  the  title  of  Aagnataa,  to  be  a  modd  ef  wis- 
dom and  kiiujy  Tirtoo,  and  to  Uaaon  the  ndlifary 
exploits  of  a  Doy  of  twalva  who  had  nam  aeen  an 
enemy  except  in  chaiiu ;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  endrele  with  a  halo  d  dirine  per- 
fection* a  selfidi  Vandal  like  Stilicfao.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  Tslne  of  such  works  as  the  lirilum 
Oiidomitmm  and  the  Bdlim  GtUaoK  is  sheer  fiJly. 
Whoerer  we  haf«  aooeas  t«  ollm  oomcea  of  in- 
fonnation,  we  diacover  at  once  that  many  beta 
hare  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  othos 
distorted  and  Ulsely  coloured ;  and  hence  it  ia  iai- 
poMible  to  feel  any  confidence  in  tka  fiddi^  cf 
the  narrator  in  i^gaid  ta  thoae  iadd«ito  not  dae- 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  &ct  that  pieces  composed  under  suck 
dreamatances,  to  aerre  soch  temporary  and  nn- 
woTthy  purposes,  hate  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  erm  hdd  up  as  models,  ever  dnee  the  rerinl 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  do  mean  tribute  to  ^  powers 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hedtata  to  pwnenuce 
him  a  bi^ly-gifted  man.  I>e»[y  rened  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  moat 
extendre  knowledge  of  the  histmy  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  a{  mythology, 
and  of  the  moial  and  theologicd  neculationa  of 
the  difierent  philoaophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
toHgkt^  thia  maaa  of  kaming  Vythe  fiieef  a 
laiDunt  nnagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  npon 
the  objecta  m  his  adulation  as  it  stnamed  fwth  ia 
B  fl"«"'"g  flood  of  iketoric.  The  whole  host  <^ 
heSTen  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  npon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince^  and  thdr  Mteflites ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
mfnnal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  fnriea  with  all 
the  hnnira  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  alliea  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinos,  and  all 
nature  is  ransacked  for  fool  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  defbrmUy 
of  the  ennnch  consoL  His  diction  is  hkUy  bril- 
liant, althoug^i  sometimea  ahinug  with  the  ^tter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  bis  dmiles  and  illnstratiaas 
an  daboiated  with  yeat  skiU,  but  the  marks  of 
tdl  are  ftequently  too  vidUe^  His  verdfication  is 
highly  sonorous,  bat  is  deficient  in  variety ;  the 
constant  lecnrretMe  of  the  same  cadences,  althonsh 
in  thamadfas  mdodiovs,  polla  upcm  the  ear.  Hb 
nfimA  t£  the  Unguage  is  perfect ;  and  aUhon^ 
the  minute  critic  may  im^  that  he  detects  some 
traces  of  tka  fiDrdgn  extramMi  ti  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lacan  nor  Statins  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equd.  His  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  deaoiption.  His 
pictures  often  ipprawh  perfection,  cernMBu:^  the 
softness  and  rich  (^w  of  tka  Italian  with  the 
feiM  and  reality  of  the  Dntck  acbooL 
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Wb  hare  u  jtt  nid  nothii^  of  the  R^>e  of 
Pmeipine,  from  which  m  nigbt  azpeet  to  tarn 
•f  flu  gemiu,  ftv  hm 
at  lewt  H  had  fiur  and  free  soope^  nntraanneled  by 
the  fettei*  which  eramped  itaenetgies  in  pKtieg]rric- 
Bnt,  aldunigh  thew  canaet  of  etnbunumeut  are 
rmoTed,  we  do  not  find  the  tenilt  antidpated. 
If  we  bMwna  fiuniliar  irith  hii  other  worka  in  the 
fint  inttance,  we  riae  with  a  feeling  of  dinppain^ 
ment  bam  the  penual  of  this.  We  find,  it  u  tnie, 
the  taaie  animated  descripdixu  and  hanmmiou 
sumben  i  bat  there  ia  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
tangement  of  the  detula,  of  anatained  intereat  in 
the  action,  and  of  comlHnatioii  in  the  diflerent 
membara,  wUdi  giTca  a  fi^meBlarj  Aataotcr  to 
the  whtde,  and  eanaea  it  to  be  tmi  with  much 
neater  pleaaure  in  extracts  than  coDtimoaaly. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itael^  U  injwb- 
cionsly  bandied ;  for,  all  the  character!  beiDg  gods, 
it  is  impoBuUe  to  inreat  their  pnweedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  alrng^iDg  and  anf- 
fcring  hmnani^.  The  impreaaiaa  pmdiiMd  by  the 
coomNKainnit  is  augulariy  luiAiitiuntaL  The 
rage  of  the  King  rf  Shades  that  ha  alone  of  mds 
ia  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  Uiiai  hi*  detanun*' 
tioa  to  war  against  hesrai  that  he  may  annge  Us 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  ™"t>»il'"g  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monslMB  aS  the  abyss  for  battle 
aipinat  Japitw,  an  fignnd  fcith  with  gnalt  djgni^ 
mi  poaap ;  but  when  we  find  this  tenifio  ten- 
pert  at  once  qoeOed  1^  the  very  umde  and  senu- 
Ue  svggeation  of  old  Lachens,  that  he  might  pro- 
baUy  obtain  a  wift,  if  he  chose  to  ask  fbt  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  bvilesqne,  and  the 
abanrdi^  ia  if  poadble  heightraed  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangne  Pinto  to  the  herud,  Mncnry, 
Throughoat  this  poan,  aa  well  aa  in  all  the  other 
worka  of  Claudian,  we  kment  the  ahaence  not  only 
of  troe  anblimity  but  aimple  natnre  and  of  real 
feding :  our  inagiDatioo  is  often  excited^  our  intel- 
ket  iaoAmgiitified;  bat  out  nobkr  eongiea  aie 
never  awakmad;  no  cod  of  tendemeaa  ia  strode, 
DO  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  oar  hearts  are 
never  smened. 

Of  the  Idylla  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  snbjecta ;  they 
may  be  regarded  aa  dever  easays  in  veraificatitm, 
■ad  nothing  more.  Tba  best  ia  that  in  iibaA  the 
liot  qiringa  <rf  Apowu  an  deanibed.  Tlw  Feaoen- 
niiM  Tosea  di^ay  eonideiable  li^tness  and 
oraoe ;  die  ^agiams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
nw  whidi  are  neatly  and  pointedly  eximssed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  PnDoeps  of  daodian  was  printed  at 
Vfacnaa  by  Jaoobw  Dmouiu,  CaL,  1489;  vadar 
the  editorial  inneetian  of  BanuAna  Cahainii,  and 
appears  to  be  a  uitUul  wpieeentatioB  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Sneial  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angel&s  Ugoletus,  4to.,  1493, 
snperintended  by  Thamena,  who  made  nse  of 
aevaral  MSS.  fi>r  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtuned  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  fiad  the 
epigiBma,  the  Epithalaminm  of  PaUadioa  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistlea  to  Serma  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
A^na,  and  the  Oinntomadiia.  The  edition 
panted  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymna  Vietw  and  Jo- 
annes Singreoiiis,  4to.,  1610,  with  a  text  neiriy 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  ia  the  first  whidt  con- 
taina  the  Laades  Herciilis,  In  Arenas,  Laos  Chriati, 
and  MiEacnlaChristL  The  first  tra^y  critical  «di- 


tioa  waa  that  of  Theod.  Pofanannas,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinoi^  Ifimo.,  1671,  indodii^th* 
notea  of  Debio.  The  second  aditin  of  Caspar 
Barthios,  FkancL  and  Hamboig.  1650  and  1654, 
4to^  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  vdn- 
minona  CMnmentary;  but  the  notea  ara  heav^,  and 
the  typogr^iy  very  incorrect.  The  edition  of 
Oeaner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  nsefol  one ;  but  by  &r 
the  beat  which  has  yet  appeared  is  HiMt  of  the 
yotmger  Burnuum,  Amat  1/60,  forming  one  of  the 
aeriea  of  the  Dutch  Variomm  Clasaica,  in  4to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  KSnig,  and  one 
Tolome  pnUished  in  1808  (Glitting.X  but  the  work 
did  Dot  {nceed  frrther. 

The  **  RiqAus  Proaerpinae**  was  published  sepa- 
rately, undw  the  title  **  Chmdiani  de  Pn>- 
sennnaeTrsgoediae  doae,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketdaer 
ana  Leempt,  apparentiy  several  years  before  the 
Editio  PtuKxps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  otho-  editions  of  the  same  poent 
belong  to  the  ssme  earij  period*  altboo^  ndthev 
the  nanus  of  the  pimtMa  nor  the  jnam  dataa  can 
be  aacartainad. 

Wo  haTO  a  complete  metricd  translation  of  the 
whole  wnks  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
Svo^  Lond.  1817 ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
liah  tranaUtions  of  many  of  the  aepaiate  ineces,  few 
af  which  ai«  of  an  mnit  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIAIfUS  {ItkMtmMl  the  anthor  of 
fire  e^giama  in  tiw  Greek  Anthology  (Branch, 
AmU.  a.  pk  447 ;  Jacoba,  iiL  p.  153),  ia  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latm  poet  of  the 
aame  name }  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contants  of  two  additional  epigrams,  aa- 
cribed  to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  wbicfi  an  ad- 
dreseed  **to  the  Saviont,"  and  which  ahew  that  their 
author  waa  aChristian.  (Jacoba,  i>an){^ap.^iifiUl 
GroK.  xiiL  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  ia  prob^ly  the 
poet  whom  Ev^rius  {Hat.  Eeel,  i.  19)  mentionB 
as  floniishing  moder  Theodoeius  II.,  who  niflwd 
A.  D.  408—450.  The  C^oafaimoUa,  of  wfavA  a 
fkumant  atiU  exists  (Iriarte,  Oabd.  MSS.  MalriL 
p.  215),  and  which  baa  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrotA 
also,  according  to  the  ScholiB  on  the  Vatican  MS^ 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  ^  AnaMinor 
and  Syria,  nArfia  Tafgti^  'Anijtfpfav,  B^p^Twi^ 
Nunwij  wbanee  it  has  been  infiand  that  ha  was 
a  native  of  that  part  itf  Ada.  (Jacobs,  AmikOroer. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  tP.  &] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDIDIUSMAMERTU8. 
[Mavibtus,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Claodu  Oins.] 

1.  App.  CtAuniDs  SABiNin  lUoiunmn;  a 
Salnw  of  the  town  of  Bagiilmn  w  RegjlH,  who  in 
bis  own  country  bore  the  name  Attos  Claosus 
(or,  acceding  to  taan,  Atta  Claudiuii ;  Dionystus 
calls  him  Tiros  KAoitSiot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  iri^  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  commonwealth,  and  being  vehementiy 
opposed  by  most  of  bis  coontrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  fidlowers  to  Rom&(B.c.504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patridana,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  aa- 
dgnad  to  his  followers,  who  were  farmed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claadian.  (liv.  iL  16,  iv.  S, 
X.  8 ;  Dknya.  v.  40,  xi.  15 ;  Sneton.  716. 1 ;  Tac 
Jaa.  XL  24,  xiL  25 ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  chaiaetariatics  which  maded  his 
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Smnii.  CuODKHiini. 


1.  App.  Ckodiu  Sabtau  RagiBwidi^  Gok  b.  c.  495. 


2.  App.  CUud.  Sabunui, 
Co*,  a  a  471. 

4.  Apf.  Cnnd.  CnuMU,  Deeamrir  bl  o.  451. 


$.  Apo,  Qui.  Cnam, 
Tnb.  Ua.  BL  c.  434. 

7.  App.  Cfauid.  Cnunm 
Tab.  Un.  &  c.  403. 


9.  CCbai 


Cwnu,  IKct  B.  c  8S7. 


I 

a.  C  Chad.  Salmiu, 
Co*.  B.  c.  460. 


6.  F.  aHid.CBMM. 


8.  Aap.ClKuLCmm, 
Diet  B.c.S63,Cok.B.aS49. 


10.  App.  Cbrad.  Cmcdi,  Ceu  b.  c.  812.  IK  A^^  Chad.  Caodex,  Cm.  b.  c.  364. 


13.Ain.aCnw-  1&  P.tkpaleba^  14.akceBto, 
n%CM.Bia368L        Coi.B.a3tf.         Cot.  b.c  240. 


a.  16.  ClaodiM 
Nara.  Qninqw. 


17.  App.  cL  Pvlcher, 
Cm.  b.  a  213. 


18. 


SaQnbta. 


(C.  CL  Cento.)? 


.  P.aUkher,    22.aa^her,      33.  f~     ""  ' 


19.  Chodia.  Mv-   20.  App.  a  21 

ried  P«enri»  Pnb^.  CM.BLal84.  CM.B.al77. 
Calarnu. 


CL  24.^01 
Cento.  GntB. 


35.  App.  CL  Poldiet.  Hmnd  Aatittiik      36.  C  CL  Poldur,  Coi.B.al80. 


37.'App.aPDlclMr.  28.C.ai^l^ 


S9.Ama   SCa^Ddh.   SLOndte.       82.C.<i.  Poleher.   S8.  App.  a  tBkh«(P) 
PofcW.       VeetaL  Huried  Coe.  B.  a  03.  Intems  b.  c  77. 

TitkOnednu. 

S4.App.CLpBldher, 
 r  Cmb.c.79: 


35.  Afp.  CL       36.  C.  a  Pol-       S7.  Chndia. 
Pidcher.  cber,  Pru-  Married 

torB.a7S.  BLPhilippu 


Sa  Anp.'Cl.  Pnl-      39.  C  a.Pnt      40l  p.  (k>iim 
dimtf  CM.B.C.         eher,  Pnetor  ■  Pnli^, 
54.  B.C.  56.  TrikPIeb. 

B.c:«8. 
I 


i.  (Ldii 


41.  Clodia.  42.  Clodia.  43. 

Mairiad  Married  Mairied 

(lHu-  Q.MeteI-  ULned- 

chuRsx.  IniCelec.  liu. 


44.  Claudia.        45.  Claudia.       46.  App.  CI.     47.  App.  CL      48.  P.Clodiiia.      49.  Clodia 
Mairiad  Mairied  Minried 

On.  Ponqmu.       M.  Brataa.  Octavianw. 

(Angaatu^) 
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descendants,  and,  in  hu  canaolaliip  (&  c.  495), 
^«w»d  great  MTeritrtovaidi  the  idelwMn  debtor*. 
(LiT.ii. 31,23,24, 37;  Dionn. tl 33, 34, 37,  30.) 
Nazt  ;ear,ai  the  nfaial  of  the  oomnion  te  enlist, 
m  find  him  proposing  the  iqipomtmait  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Lit.  ii.  2S.)  We  find  him  nanifestiiiK  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebt  at  the  time  of  the 
teeession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  B.  a  494  (Dionya. 
Ti  £9,&b),  of  the  famine  in  493  (JUvayt.  viL  15), 
and  of  the  iBnieachmeiit  of  Coriolanas.  (Dionyi. 
Til.  47,  dee.)  Ho  is  made  IMmjdns  (vitL  73, 
ta)  to  take  a  prominoit  part  in  opffmtg  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cusins.  Accordiiw  to  Pliny 
{H.  N.  zxzT.  8)  he  was  the  first  wno  set  m 
images  of  hia  tBouton  im  a  pnblie  tnple  (that  M 
Bellooa). 

2.  Api>.  Claudids  Apr.  r.  M.  n.  Sabucus  Ra- 
eiLLsNSU,  am  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consnlship  in  &  a  482,  but,  through  the 
oppositioQ  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  sacceed.  (Dionys. 
TiiL  90.)  In  471  be  tbs  made  consul  by  ute 
rtririnns  to  oppoM  the  PnUQiHi  wgatiniisi  He 
ma  baffled  in  iiiBTidait  atteinpt  to  do  lo,  and 
•trore  to  rerenge  himself  on  the  pMmans  1^  his 
•STerity  when  commanding  anmst  the  Aeqaiant 
and  Volacians.  The  soldien  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enony  attacked 
them,  threw  awi^  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
ht  pnnidted  thni  with  extreme  wer^/tf.  The 
next  year  he  vicdently  oppotei  the  aacotioa  of 
the  agrarian  lav  of  Sp.  Cassins,  and  was  brouf^t 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
cMmson  stny,  he  killed  himself  before  the  triiL 
(LiT.  il  56-61;  Dionyi.  ix.  43-45,  4ft-M;  Nie- 
bnfar,  Tol  ii.  pp.  186, 219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  A?p.  p.  M.  n.  Sabwub  RiotL- 
L>NUi^  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  z.  30 ; 
Ut.  iiL  35),  waa  consul  m  b.  c.  460,  wben  Appius 
Hetdonius  seized  the  C^tol.  After  it  bad  been 
ncorered,  wo  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  pnniw  made  by  Valenu  nspediiig  the  Te- 
nBtuian  lav.  (Lit.  iiL  15—21 ;  Dionys.  x.  9; 
12 — 17.)  Subseqnently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  Ute  number  rf  the  pleboan  tri- 
bunes and  thelawds  ^fMatMopaWBOMiio.  (Dionys. 
X.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  DnsBccessfiil  candidate  for 
tiie  dielatocdnp.  (Lir.iii.  85.)  Though  a  staunch 
aupporter  of  the  uiBtoeney,  m  warned  hia  Isotber 
agunataa  imiiodatate  use  of  his  power.  (Lir.  iiL 
40;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  Ranonstniwea  being 
of  no  anil,  he  withdrew  to  Replhm,  bot  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  whm  impeodied. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  stiore 
to  rerenge  himself  on  the  oonsnls  HmMvos  and 
Valouial^  t^ponng  their  qi^ieitian  for  leaTo  ta 
triomph.  (Dwrnys.  xi.  49.)  In  445  we  find  hhn 
strennoDsly  oi^oaing  the  law  of  Cannleia%  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  aninst  the  tribunes, 
f  Ut.  iT.  6.)  According  to  DionysiuB,  however 
(xi.  55,  56X  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
iiiilitai7  truones  with  consulsi  pown  bom  both 
pkbdms  and  patriciani. 

4.  Arp.  Claudius  Cramus  (or  Cragsimus) 
RWHLLBmiB  Sabincs,  the  decemvir,  b  commonly 
craisidered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Idvy,  nL  35) ;  bat,  font  the  Capibdiue  Fasti, 
■mm  the  racofd  of  lua  amMlship  q^eara  in  the 
tiSlmriBgtamiAp.(XiimMiaAp./.M.n.  Otttsna 
MfgiB.  SMnm  11^  he  would  ^>pear  to  have  been 
the  Mne  pcnon.  (See  Niebuhr,  voL  iL  note  754.) 
fit  via  aketad  oonsol  in  a.c.451,  and  m  the 


appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  be  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  inflnonce  in  the  college 
beeune  pammonnt,  and  he  ao  fiu  von  the  cobA- 
denca  of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  charactw 
betmyed  itsdf  in  the  most  violont  and  tyrannona 
condnct  towards  the  plebeians,  tiD  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Api»ns  was  impeached  In  Vii^nius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  hu  trial  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionydat  (zL  4S)  says, 
it  was  the  general  qnnion  that  ne  was  put  to  death 
in  poison  b^  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iiL  S3, 
85 — 58 ;  Durays.  x.  54 — ^xL  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  deeanTinl  bfijibtiaD,  see  JMt  </Aia.  a« 
nssbw  TMm. 

&.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  f.  Ap.  n.  Chabsdb  (or 
CiLAasiNUti),  the  eld«  son  of  the  decanvir,  was 
consular  tribime  in  a.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  narked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Lir. 
IT.  85,  86.) 

6.  P.  Claudits  Ceawii  (or  CRAsninn),  a 
ymngeraonof^decanrir.  (Liv.  vL  40.) 

7.  App.Clacdius  App.  f.App.  N.  CRABsus(or 
CnAmiNUs),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  {noceeditus  of 
the  tribunea  mi^t  he  stoi^ed  hy  the  veto  of  ma 
of  the  ooQ^  (Niebohr,  tm.  iL  p.  489,  note  965.) 
Liry  (v.  3—8)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  eomplunts  vS  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  si^  of  Veil,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  fidd 
during  flie  winter.  He  afWwards  |noposed  to 
aronpriate  the  spcnl  of  Vtai  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Lir.  r.  1—6, 20.) 

&  App.  Claudiub  P.  r.  App.  n.  CaASsua 
(or  CrassimubX  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  a]MN»ntment  of  ple- 
beian cotumla.  In  362,  on  the  aiatb  of  the  oodsuI 
Genndus,  he  was  appointed  dictatw  to  oondnct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  wben  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  hia  ani^ces.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  eDiiiiiien&- 
ment  of  his  year  of  office.  (Lir.  tL  40 — 13,  viL 
6,  ftc,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  CLAUDitrs  App.  r.  App.  r.  <^asbds  (or 
Crassinos),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  bat  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid, 
^^o  the  C  Clandins  Hortator,  whmn  he  made 
Master  of  the  HorMf  was,  b  not  known.  (Lir. 
viiil5.) 

10;  App.  CLAumiiB  C.  r.  App.  H.GAacus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  genmDy  believed  among  the 
ancimta  that  Us  blmdneas  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  bet,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  became  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tmdition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  1^  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic  da  SamcL  6,  Tiuc  Diip.  v.  38 ;  Plat.  Fyrrk. 
18,  19 ;  Diodimis,  xx.  36  ;  Appdan,  Samn.  10.) 
He  waa  twice  cnrnle  aedile  (Frontin.  da  Aquaad. 
V.  72),  and  in  b.  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  Pbatins,  vrithost  having  been  consul  previously. 
(I4t.  ix.  39.)  With  the  design  of  CanBrng  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  whidt  ihoold  he  aab- 
servient  to  lum  in  his  ambitions  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
luge  ntBBber  of  the  Inr  popubr  pvty,  ™^dT»g 
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•vat  tbe  una  of  fnedmen.  His  lilt,  howersr,  wm 
aet  uide  the  following  jmr,  upm  which  C.  Plau- 
tiiu  resigned,  and  Appiiu  cantinned  in  office  u  eole 
ceoaiff.  He  then  proceeded  to  dnw  op  the  liita 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distribnted  among  all  the  tribei,  that  hia 
inflnence  might  predominate  in  aU.  (Ur.  ix. 
30,  33,  34,  46;  Snet  CtoMd.  24.)  Aeeording  to 
Pliny  {H.K  zxziii.  6}  it  wu  at  hie  tnitigation 
that  hu  wcrataiy,  Ca.  Fkrioa,  pabliibed  hia 
calendar  and  aooonnt  of  the  Ugk  aeUottn.  Bat 
the  moat  doraUe  monnmenta  of  hia  oenaorahip  (f« 
hia  political  ionovationa  were  in  good  part  aet 
Mide  by  Q.  Fkt»ua  Mazimoa)  were  the  Ai^iaa 
road  to  Cipnn,  which  waa  commaneed  hiiB,«iid 
the  Apfuan  aqoeduct,  iHudt  he  completed.  (lir. 
UL  39  ;  Fnntin.  eta  J^aoadL  6 ;  Niebahr,  m  iiL 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebnht  coqeetime,  with  aome 
probabili^,  that  in  «der  to  laiae  mmej  he  moat 
havfl  aold  large  portiona  of  the  pnUic  und.  He 
retained  hia  oenaonhip  torn  jtasM.  (Niebshc,  toL 
iii.  pp.  294-41&)  In  M7  he  WM  elected  ceaad 
after  reiining  nk  wmawhip,  which  be  had 
ineSectnally  endeaTonred  to  retiUn,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpoae  of  strengthening  hia  in- 
teieat.  (Lir.  ix.  42.)  In  the  fwowing  year  we 
find  him  n  stcenuoaa  o{^ionent  of  the  Ognlnian 
law  for  <fening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  angnr  ta 
the  ^boana.  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  waa  ^ 
imntad  mtenex  (an  office  which  be  filled  three 
tiswa;  see  inacription  in  Pigbina,  adam».&6\), 
and  at  firat  refuaed  to  reewve  votea  for  the  i^beian 
candidate.  (Ut.  x.  11;  Cic.  11.)  In  296 
ha  w»  ehoaen  oaunl  a  Beeond  tine^  and  eoonnand- 
•d  at  fint  in  Bamniom  mth  some  aacceaa.  (Lir. 
z.  17 ;  Ordli,  /luer.  No.  539.)  Frmn  Samninm  he 
led  bis  foroes  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livemd  from  a  perilous  poaiUon  by  hia  colleague 
yolnmnioa,  the  comUned  armies  guned  a  decisive 
victoiy  ovH  the  Etmacans  and  Sanuutes.  (Liv. 
X.  18, 19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  tes^  to 
BeDona,  iriuch  he  aftervuda  dedicBted.  Next 
year  he  waa  conUnoed  in  at  pmetor, 

but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  ommuI  Falnna. 
(x;  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnioa,  he  guned  a  victory  of«  the  Sam- 
nitea.  (x.  81.)  He  was  once  dictator,  hat  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Inae.  b  Oidli,  L  a) 
In  his  old  when  Cinaas  was  sent  by  Pynhoa 
to  propoae  peace,  Appina,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  eenate,  and  by  hia  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  reaist  the  proSer^  terms.  Thia  speech 
was  extant  in  Ciceto's  time.  (Liv.  xiiL ;  Cic. 
Brut.  14,  16,  DeSemeL  6.)  His  doqnenoe  ia 
extolled  by  Livr.  (x.  19.) 

Appiua  Cbindius  the  Blind  waa  tiie  eariieat  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verae  wlioae  name  has 
come  down  to  ua.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  CScero  thnmgfa  tlw  Oroek  (Ck.  7V«c 
/Taqh  IT.  2),  of  lAidt  aome  mnate  fkagmenta  have 
come  down  to  na  (Ptiacira.  viiL  p.  792,  ed. 
Pntadt;  Featas,aa.Sb9)nMi.)  Its  contenU  were 
of  a  Pythigorean  cast  He  also  wrote  a  1^ 
tieatiae,  Ik  Utwrpatiombiu,  and  aocnding  to  some 
was  tho  author  of  the  Actionei  which  Flavins 
pnUiahed.  [Flavids.]  (Pmnpoaiua,  Dig.  i.  % 
S  36.)  He  left  four  soBi  and  five  danghtars. 
(Oe.  A  SmteL  11.) 

11.  Arr.  Claubius  C  r.  App.  n.  Caudbx,  alao 
•on  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  saminie  from  his 
attention  to  naval  afUia   f  Senee.  A  Bno.  VUaef 


IS.)  He  was  elected  consol  a.  c,  264,  and  enn- 
manded  the  forces  srat  to  the  aaaistance  of  the 
ACameitiaL  He  efiected  a  hading  en  the  caut  of 
Scily  by  n^  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
niana,  and  raised  the  ai^  of  MesaanL  After  a 
repulae  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  tmanccetafd 
(^eiatioDa,  he  left  a  ganiaon  in  Heemaa  and  re- 
tunwd  home.  (Polyb.  i.  11, 12, 16 ;  Saet.  70.^.) 

12.  Apt.  CLAimiim  Apf.  r.  C.  m.  CaiBaus 
(or  CaAaaiNoa)  Rirpua,  the  ddeit  sea  of  No.  10, 
and  appaieotly  the  laat  of  the  gms  who  bore  the 
aomame  Craaana.  Ha  waa  consul  &  c  268.  (Fut 
Sic;  VdLPati.  14.) 

18.  P.  Claudiui  Afp.  r.  C  h.  Pounaa,  tha 
fintef  thiigeBBiriw  bon  that  anmnae, « the 
seeoud  son  of  No.  10.  He  pnaaeaaed  in  a  nan 
than  eeUnaiy  dagna  meat  of  the  wmt  chaiBctoit- 
tica  of  this  &mily.  He  waa  elected  oonsal  in  &  c 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  aent  to  reinforce  Um 
tnx^  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  aagoriea, 
he  attadced  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  lutf- 
bonrofOnpana,  bat  was  entirdy  defeated,  with  the 
loai  irf  abnoat  all  hia  fones.  (Polyb.  i  49,  Ac ; 
Cic. />«  DwM.  i.  16.  ii.8,33;  Scbol.  Bob. m 
p.  337,  ed.  Oreo. ;  Liv.  xix. ;  SneL  7%  2.) 
Claudina  waa  recalled  and  coDunuded  to  moiott 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Clandins  Ol^ai  cr 
Olida,  the  aoa  of  a  freedman.  but  the  eoBfaiatHn 
waa  immediatdy  Buperaeded.  (Suet  TI&S;  Fatfi 
Ouit.)  P.  Clmdina  vraa  accused  of  high  trea•<^^ 
and,  aooocding  to  Polybtna  (L  52)  and  Ckero  {it 
Nat.  Dear.  iL  3),  waa  severely  pnniahed.  Aeeosi- 
ii«  to  other  acc«nnta(SGb<4.  Bob.  Le.;  VaLUax. 
viii.  1.  §  4X  a  thonder^tatm  which  hmmed 
ato|^  the  proceedings ;  bat  ha  waa  {mpeaned  a 
aecmid  time  and  fiited.  He  did  not  kn^  nuvive 
his  disgrace.  He  waa  dead  before  b.  c  246. 
[Claudu,  No.  1.]  The  ptobaUlity  ia  that  hi 
killed  bimaelf.   (Val.  Max.  L  4.  8  3.) 

14.  C  CuDOiva  Arp.  p.  C.  h.  Cbrbo  « 
Cbhto^  another  son  of  No.  lOi  coaiaal  in  B.  & 
240,  intrnnx  in  317,  and  ^etator  in  213.  (Farti 
Cap.  i  Cic  TWe.  iM^  L  1,  BnU.  18 ;  Liv.  znl 
84,  xxT.  2.) 

15.  Tra.  Claudidb  Nbbo,  fourth  aon  of  Ho. 
10.  Nothing  fiirth«  ia  known  reqtecting  lun. 
{Sa^  Ta.  3  i  OelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  Ui 
daaoendanta  is  given  under  Nano. 

16.  CuDSUB  QuiNftua.    [CuoDii,  Na  I.} 

17.  App.  CuuDiua  P.  f.  App.  n.  PuLcan, 
son  of  No.  IS,  waa  aedik  in  B.  c2]7.  (Liv.xxii. 
53.)  In  the  foUowiiu  year  he  waa  militaiy  tri- 
bune, and  fongfat  at  Ouumo.  Together  with  P. 
SciiHo  he  was  raiaed  to  the  anpnme  oommand  by 
the  troopa  who  had  fled  to  Cannnnm.  In  215  m 
waa  created  praetor,  and  condacted  the  rdies  •( 
the  deCsated  amy  into  Sicily,  where  hia  ^irto  to 
detach  Hienmymns,  the  grandaon  of  Hiero,  ftm 
hia  connexioit  with  the  Cartha^nmaa,  wan  an- 
anccearfd.  (Idv.  zxiii.  34,  80,  SI,  zxiv. «,  7.) 
He  remabed  in  Sidly  the  fidleiwiiu  year  aba,  a> 
(ffopiaetor  and  l^atns  to  M.  MareelW,  (xziv.  10. 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  i  Polyb.  viiL  3,  5,  9),  hai- 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Lecotini- 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  eonwl 
and  in  eonjnnctian  with  Jiis  eoUeagne  Q>  Fnlviui 
FhoeBO  had  naga  to  C^OB.  At  the  doae  of  his 
year  of  oflea,  m  poiaaance  of  a  daene  of 
senate,  he  wmt  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consols.  His  own  command  waa  ivalonged  another 
year.   In  the  laatUe  with  Uamiibal  befiMo  Capes 
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be  receirod  a  wound,  from  the  eSecta  of  which  he 
died  ihortlf  efter  the  mmnder  of  the  titj.  He 
ineflbctoaUy  <qipoeed  the  isffietira  of  the  Ht^uinary 
Yengemce  which  FdItiiu  took  on  the  C^nani. 
<Ut.  xzt.  2,  23»  41,  xxri.  1,  5, 6,  8, 15,  16  ; 
PolyK  it  8.) 

18.  Claodu  Qointa.   [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  CuuDu.    [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20*  Af7.  Claudius  Apf.  r.  P.  h.  Pdlchhl, 
am  No.  17.  In  b.  c.  187  and  the  three  fid- 
hnring  jeara,  he  eerredu  mOitaijr  tribane  vndet 
T.  Quinctiiu  Flamimmia  in  Gieece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35, 36,  zzxiii  29,  xxzir.  50.) 
We  find  lum  agiun  in  Gretsce  in  191,  ■erring  fint 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  widi  Antiochui 
(xxxTi.  10),  and  afterwaidt  nnder  the  coniol  M\ 
AeiliiiB  GUbrio  agaioit  the  AatoUaaiL  (xxzvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  ha  was  made  ^aetor,  and  Taientiun 
fell  to  him  1^  lot  as  hia  proTince.  (xxzriii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
adnntagea  oyer  the  Ingaoiiian  Ligoiiani,  and,  tjj 
hie  TwleDt  intetfiucnce  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  <^  hia  brother  Puhlins  to  the  consul- 
ship, (zzxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romaos, 
Appins  was  eent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  moToments 
and  wnet  from  hia  grasp  the  cities  of  which  be 
had  made  hinaslf  naater.  (xxxiz.  33—39.)  In 
176  he  waa  one  of  aa  embassy  sent  to  tiia  Aeto- 
Itaoa,  to  bring  abont  a  cessation  of  tiuir  inteoul 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  maehinatieiia  of  Perseus, 
(xli  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudipb  App.  f.  P.  w.  PctcHER,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  &  189  he  was  corole  aedile,  and 
in  188  pnatOE.  (Lir.  xxxriiL  35.)  In  134  be 
was  BBBOe  cmuol  [see  No.  20]  (xzziz.  32),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commisaonere  appointed 
ibr  pknting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xL  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  r.  P.  n.  Puixbkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Lit.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  &c  195,  j^aetor  in  180  (zl. 
37,  42),  and  conml  in  177.  The  prorinee  of 
labia  ftU  to  Ua  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  soccesees  of 
the  eoiuals  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perforat- 
ing the  r^plar  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
abip,  but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return, 
fiaviog  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fifesh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligoiians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celelmUed  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  c(»nitia,  he  returned  to  Ligoria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Matins  (zlL  10 — 18 ; 
Folyk  xxTL  7-)  In  171  he  serrad  as  military 
tribane  nnder  P.  Lidnius  gainst  Perseus.  (Liv. 
zlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  TL  Sempro- 
niDS  QiacchuB.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  frcmi  one  of  ibe  tribunes, 
bat  the  pi^ilarity  of  Gracchus  seemed  an  ac- 
quittal. Claodios  opposed  hia  cdleagne,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  aU  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  shonld  be 
miolled  in  one  tribe — the  Esqailiiie,  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  zzz.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cxnto,  probably  the  grand- 
ioa  of  No.  14,  ■nrrad  undw  the  counl  P.  Sulpidiii 


in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip,  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,'  which  was  besicoed  by  a 
Macedonian  amy,  he  rused  the  n^e.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chaleie  in  £itboea,  and 
gained  several  advanti^  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  person  upon  Athouk  (Lir.  xzxL  14,  22, 
&C.;  Zooar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cknto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
waa  aedile  in  b.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  waa  made  praetor,  aad  ncMTod  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Hen  he  gained  a  Tictory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  waa 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  seot  into  Thesealy,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  Uiere.  (zlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embauy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  commnnicata  to  Perseus  the  dmands  and 
threaU  of  the  Romans.  (xUi.  25.)  In  170  he  ma 
legatns  nnder  the  consul  A.  HostHins.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricnm,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscano.  (xliii, 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App,  p.  App.  n.  pT;i.cunt, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consol  in  b.  c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory,  (Frontin.  da 
Aqiiaed.7i  KonCasi./iVfyM.  Ixzix.  Ixzx,;  Oios. 
V.  4.)  On  bis  return  a  trinnqih  waa  zefused  him  i 
bat  he  triumphed  at  hie  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
vii^s,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  GuU  14;  Sueton.  rib.  2.)  Next  year  ho  was 
an  unsucoeMfol  candidate  for  the  censarafain,  though 
he  aftowards  hdd  that  office  with  Q.  Fumua  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (DionCBSB.Fn^.lxzziv.; 
Pint  TS>.  Oracdt.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  B.  c,  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Oraccfaua  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  Epit. 
58;  Oielli,/iMor.  No.570;  VdLPat.  ii.  2.)  Appiua 
Uved  at  ramity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianns.  (Plut. 
AemU.  38 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  ]9.>  H»  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,£.ai.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  sonatas. 
(Maorobi  Saiurn.  ii.  10 ;  Plat.  m.  Graeck.  4.) 
Cicero  (BnuL  28}  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehemeat.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistu,  No.  1,] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchxh,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.C.  130,  and  laid  iofermatioa  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirias 
Carbo.  (CiQ.  A  ii^  iii.  19.) 

27.  App,  Claudius  Folcbbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  &ther  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchzr,  also  son  of  No,  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  ;>nj  Pimc  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchsb,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  bther's  enmity  to  P.  Sdpio  Aemi- 
Uanua.  (Cic  pro  Seaar.  ii.  32.)  In  b.  c  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discossions  respecung  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (CicdsOnit.  ii  70.)  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  fscetious  ^sposition. 
(Cic  de  OraL  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia,    [Claudi.v,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudu.    [Claudia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C,  n.  Pulchsb,  son 
<tf  No.  27  (Cic  da  Qf.  iu  16,  Vtrr.  iL  49 ;  Fasti 
Qt^t.),  appears  in  b.  c  100  as  one  of  those  who 
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took  VP  amu  agaiut  Satuinintu.  (Cic}miilii&.7.) 
In  99  ne  wu  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  gtnm  cele- 
brated hy  him  elephants  were  fat  the  fint  timo 
exhibited  in  the  ciiciu,  and  p-iwHng  emplojcd  in 
the  leeaie  decwadoiu.  (Plin.  H-N.  nlL  7,  xxxv,  7 ; 
Vd.  Max.  m.  iS.)  In  85  hs  WM  pnwtor  in 
Sidly,  and,  by  direction  of  tlie  tenatc^  gun  lam  to 
the  Halesini  reapecting  the  appointment  of  their 
■engte.  (Cic  Verr.  iL  49.)  Tne  Wnnwrtini  made 
liim  tiieir  potroniu.  ( Verr.  iv.  9.)  He  wu  conml 
in  92.  {PeuU  Ogt.)  Cioeio  (AW.  45)  ipeakj  of 
him  aaaman  poHeMod  ot  gmt  powsr  and  aonw 
nbilitj  u  an  ontor. 

33.  App.  CLAUDitrs  Pclcbik,  the  brother, 
pouibtj  of  No.  32,  wai  nulitaiy  tribune  in  n,  a 
87.  He  waa  appointed  to  guard  the  Jamenliua 
when  the  city  waa  threatened  bj  Harioi  and 
Cinna,  bat  t^iened  a  gate  to  Marios,  to  whom  he 
mu  under  obligations.  (Af^iao,  B.C,i.  68.)  It 
^ipean,  howerer,  that  be  aauBged  to  keep  hia 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  i*  probably  this 
Claudius  who  waa  inteirex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
LutatiuB  Catalas  had  to  defend  Rnoe  againrt  M. 
AecailiuB  Lqodus.  (Sail  Fragm.  lib.  1.) 

84.  Kit.  Claddiub  PuLCHaa,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c  79,  thou^  he  had  been 
an  nnsuocessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileshiik 
(Cic  pro  PloHc.  21 ;  Appian,  B.C.i.  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  goTcmor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  nd^bouring  faarba- 
rians.  He  died  in  bis  ptorince,  \ttkn  76)  "^^"^ 
Iw  was  moeeeded  ij  C.  Soibanba  Cariow  (Ur. 
£^  91;  Flor.  iii.  4;  Oroa.  t.  29.) 

35.  Apf.  Claudius  Pvlchbk,  apparency  the 
■on  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Ituer^.  No.  578.)  When 
cumle  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  d«  Hanm.  Rb^,  12.)  In  &  c.  89  he  was 
nade  paetor  (Cie.  fro  Ardu  5),  and  aftvmrds 
filled  the  office  of  pnpnatar.  In  B.a  87  Cnma 
gained  a  victorf  orer  his  army.  (Liv.  EpiL  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribnnea, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Mardua  Pfailippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
tha  list  of  slnatm.  (Ciit.  pn  Dom.  31,  82.)  He 
araean  in  82  to  have  nanshed  widi  Sulla  against 
Hmne,  and  met  his  death  near  the  dty.  (Pint. 
AiUii,  29.)  He  married  Caedlia,  and  left  three 
aons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  proper^.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iiL  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudiua  Puumnt,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  Gumle  aedile  excluded  sbiTea  from  the  Me- 
galesian games  wftch  he  cdelmled.  (Cic  de  Har, 
Rap.  12.)  In  B.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Phit 
Otuf.  9),  and  commandod  an  army  against  Spar- 
taeiu,  by  whom  he  waa  defeated  at  mount  V«su- 
•naiu  (IdT.  EpU.  95 ;  Oroa.  t.  24.) 

87.  Claudu.   [Claudu,  No.  6.] 

88.  Afp.  Claudii/s  Pulghxr,  ddeat  son  of 
Nol  36  (VaiT.  R.  R.  iiL  16),  appears  in  b.  a  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  adCSo. 
Dir.  n  Caeeil.  p.  109,  OrelL)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  hU  brother-in-law,  Lucullns,  and  waa 
aent  to  Tignnes  to  demand  the  sanender  of  Mi- 
tbridatea.  (Plot  Dwcatf.  19,  21.)  In  61  be  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  DoM.  43  ;  Schol.  Bob.  M  &rat.  in 
Clod,  el  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  the  fisroor 
and  influence  of  the  coiuid  L.  Piao,  howerer,  ho 
was  made  pnator  without  fint  filling  tbo  offioa  of 


aedile.  (Qe.  I  a.)   As  [waetor  (a.  a  57)  ha  fn- 
sided  in  trials  for  extoition,  and  Ciooo  cxptMM 
anxiety  on  behalf     his  faroAiW  Quintns,  who  had 
beenFSDta«et(«inAria.(^(iJtt.iiil7.)  Thos^ 
A{^aB  did  not  apeoly  and  in  pwaon  of^eae  (See- 
io'»  recall  (Ge.  ad  Fowl.      10.  |  8 ;  comp.  pro 
Dom.  88),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  <rf  his  Imther  PnblinL    He  pbwed  at 
hia  dispoaal  the  gladiators  wkosn  he  had  hired,ud 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  bdialf  of 
Cicen ;  and,  after  the  retain  of  the  latter,  shewei 
nan  daddadly  vUi^  ade  ha  taok.  (Cic^8ML 
86,  89— 41,  is  i>faib  IS,  ;iro  m  IS,  foif.  Jbd. 
m  Stm.  9t  ad  AU.  ir.  1—3 ;   SchcO.  Bob.  pi 
307,  OieO. ;  I^  Cass,  xxzix  6,  7-)    Next  year 
he  was  pnmetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  Tint  to  Caesar  at  Lnca.  (PlaL  Cae*.  21 ;  C5c 
(k(  Q.  PI  iL  6,  15.)    In  B.  a  54  he  waa  chotea 
conml  with  L  Domitias  Ahcnobaibns.  (Cata. 
B.O.  T.  I;  DionCaao.  zxxtx.  60,  ^  I.)  Thno^ 
the  intervention  tA  Pompey,  a  recondliation  was 
bronght  about  between  him  and  Ciooo,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  iqipea^  in  ^art  a*  ImI^ 
to  have  beat  anmptad  Inr  avaiioa.  (Cic  orf.  F, 
y.  12,  ad  Asi.  L  9,  i&  10.)    When  OahUn 
retonted  from  his  province,  A]^us  appeared  as  Us 
accuser^  in  hopes  tnat  his  silence  m^ht  be  boag^ 
though  [mvicraalT  he  had  said  he  wtnld  do  all  that 
lay  in  Us  power  to  prerent  the  threatened  prose, 
cutkn.  (Cicod^Jiy.iL  12, 13,  iiL  2 1  Dion  Cm. 
xxxiz.  60.)   Simibr  motirea  ifpaar  to  hvn  im- 
dnced  turn  to  aqmort  C  Pcnptnnis  in  his  Aitt 
finatrinmph.  {CicadAILvr.\^adQ.F.^*.) 
A  stin  more  gluing  instance  of  hu  diahoneaty  and 
venality  was  the  nnnpBct  whidi  he  and  hk  col- 
leaffue  entered  into  with  On.  Domitiua  Calvinns 
and  G.  Memmias,  tm  of  the  caadidatea  for  the 
eonanlship,  by  which  the  two  hrtter  boond  thcB- 
selves  in  the       of  4,000,000  awtaRM  a-niee^ 
hi  case  they  ahould  be  ^ipnnted  conada.  to  bring 
finrward  Use  witnesses  to  prove  that  htm  had 
been  pasaed  yigwing  to  Appina  and  his  odleame 
the  command  of  an  srmy,  and  settling  in  ouiei 
respects  the  adnuniatiatioD  of  the  provineea  to 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsols.  The  whole 
affiur,  howam,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  van 
not  held  in  that  year.  (CSc  odAtt.  iv.  18,  IS,  16, 
odQ.  ^r.  iiL  1.  cap.  5.)  Appina,  homver,  aoaerted 
his  right  to  comtaaad  an  anny,  even  witboat  a  lax 
cnriata.  {Ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  25,  adAtt.  iv.  16.  g  12.) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  b.  c  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  two  years.  Hisndeappearatohavabeen 
moat  tyrancons  and  r^fnuous.  (Cic.  odAtL  vL  1, 
2.  $  8,  adFam.  xv.  4,  cmnp.  iiL  8.  $  5-8.)  He  nado 
war  upon  the  monntaineera  at  Amaana,  and  aoaie 
ancoeases  over  tham  gave  him  a  pretext  far  daim- 
ing  a  triumph.  (Cic  odFim.  iii  1, 2 ;  EeUd, 
iv.  p.  360.)    (Sovo  wnto  to  him,  whOe  in  Ida 
province,  in  terms      the  greatest  ctadiality  (otf 
^Mm.  iiL  1);  but  when  he  was  appcunted  hk  soo- 
ceaaor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  dis[dea- 
Bure.    He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  maAs  of  disreqweb    His  dts^easore  waa 
increased  by  Cicaro's  countermanding  some  of  his 
diieetiona  nid  iwnlatimiL  {AdFbM,m.2 — 6,7, 
8.)   Apinaa  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
b«it  was  compelled  to  withdnw  his  chum  by  an 
impeachment  inatitutod  against  him  by  DoUbeQa. 
(Ad  Fam.  iiL  9,  viiL  6,  iiL  11.)    Aa  witneases 
wera  required  fitm  his  old  province,  he  found  him- 
•dfigamohUgMttopiVcouttoGaenk  (JrfAak 
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lu.  10,oomp.  viii  6,  od^S.  vL  2.1 10.)  Thna^ 
the  exertiou  of  PcmpOT,  Brutus,  and  Hortanniuk 
be  WH  acqoitted.  (^Am.  ifi.  1],ML  64, 94.) 
Htt  WM  «t  thii  tiiiw  a  candidate  tlM  eeonr- 
■hip,  mod  a  change  of  bribor  wat  lumif^t  againat 
him,  bat  he  vat  acquitted.  (Id  Fam.  iiL  1 1, 12.) 
He  wae  choeen  taoma  with  L.  Piao,  H.  c.  60,  (For 
an  aoeouit  of  the  qvaml  between  Appiu  and 
Caeliua,  and  the  mutual  proiecutions  to  wliicli  it 
save  rise,  aua  Gcad  Ftm.  viiL  ad  Q.  F.  iL 
13.)  Appiue  ezeraaed  hia  power  as  censor  with 
■emi^  (ad  Fam.  viiL  14.  g  4%  and  enelled  h> 
vetal  from  the  lenate^  among  othen  the  histo- 
rian SallnA  (Dion  zL  63 ;  Acno.  ad  H«.  <Smii. 
L  3.  48.)  i^^oa,  W  hb  wmnBcoa  vith  Pm»- 
MT,  and  hb  opporinoo  in  the  MDate  to  (>irio 
(lAMt  xL  64)*  drew  imon  hinudf  the  enmity 
of  Gaenr,  aad,  iriien  toe  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  AtLiz.l.i  4.) 
He  fidlowed  Pompej,  and  receired  Greece  ae  hii 
pcennGe.  He  eoniuUed  the  Ddpbio  onwU  to  leaia 
nia  dartinj',  and,  JoUoiriog  Hi  injanelMna,  went  to 
Enlwca,  where  he  died  beftte  the  bnttle  of  Phar- 
waha.  (Val.  Max.  i.  &  $  10 ;  Lucan,  t.  120-236.) 
He  was  dected  one  of  die  txHege  d  augan  In  £9. 
(VaiT.iI.Aiii.  2.  $2;  Cic.  «<i?aM.  iu.  10.  $  9.) 
He  waa  well  skilled  in  angnrjr,  and  wrote  a  worii 
on  the  iwinl  diaeipline,  whidi  he  dedicated  to 
Cieen.  He  wae  abo  diitinfaiabed  tat  hia  legal 
si^  aotiqnarian  knowledge^  (Clc.  d»  Ltg,  iL  13, 
dt  DMm.  ii.  85,  BruL  77,  ad  Fam.  in.  4,  9, 11 ; 
Feitos,  ■.«,  iSE>£v(MMfm.)  He  belioTed  in  augury 
and  dtnnation,  and  Beana  to  hsTe  been  of  a  super- 
■titionB  turn  of  mind.  (Cic  ds  Div.  i,  16,  58, 
TWia  Di^.  i  16.)  Ciom  qeaks  highly  of  his 
Mitoiicel  powen.  (Bnd.  77.)  Hia  faTonrite  and 
oonfidant  waa  a  fiaedMm  lined  Phanha.  (Ad 
Fam.  iiL  I,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  C1.1.ODIO8  PtrLCHUt,  eon  of  No.  85 
(Cte.  etv  &oiir.  |  SSj  Ascon.  mMUom-f.  86,  ed. 
OteU.),  and  oldw  than  his  bntber  Pnblius,  as  ap- 
pean  Cmn  the  datea  at  whidi  they  re^ectiTely 
odd  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicen 
(pn  Cad.  1&,  where  PnUiua  is  ctdled 
/rai&r%  was  appointed  l^tus  by  Caesar  in  b.  c, 
68.  (Cic  pro  Saai.  18.)  In  56  he  became  pnetw, 
and  aaaiiled  hia  brother  Pnblina  when  he  at  fiiat 
■ttaaipted  to  {matt  CSoero  from  lemoring  from 
the  cqdtol  the  taUeta  containing  the  deene  of  hia 
bHoidiment.  (Diem  Casa.  xndx.  21.)  In  55  be 
went  to  Asia  at  propnetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
poaed  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  oonsidahip,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  bis  design  and  remain  in 
hia  piDvince.  (Cic  pro  jbaw.  ^  88—85.)  On 
his  retain  he  waa  Moised  of  eztotion  'by  M.  Sc»- 
vilina,  who  waa  kowerer  Inibed  to  drop  the  pioae- 
Gution.  Thta  proceeding  was  lubieqaently  (in 
B.  c  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding back  from  Serrilius  Uie  aum  vxuch  had 
been  given  to  bim.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  riii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (ft.c.52) 
CaiuB  waa  no  longer  alire.  (Aacno.  as  MSem,  p. 
85,  Orel].) 

40.  P.  CiODioa  PoLCBBK,  waa  the  youngest 
aon  of  No.  85.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodiua 
wae  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  oecaaioDBih'  found 
in  the  case  vi  othera  of  the  gena  (Onlli,  Ituer^ 
579);  and  Clodiaa  «m  himself  sraaeUmea  called 
dandius.  (Dion  Cass.  zzrr.  14.)  He  fint  makea 
hia  appearance  in  biatory  in  b.  c.  70,  serving  wiUi 
his  bnthat  Aj/pm  vaam  hia  bcothcHD-law,  L. 
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lACvDua,  m  Am.  Diapleaaed  at  not  bnng  treated 
b^  IdHoihia  with  the  diaUnction  he  bad  expected, 
at  eiMOsnged  the  aoUieta  to  mntiny.  He  then 
left  Loculloa,  aad  betook  himaelf  to  us  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q,  Uardua  Rex,  at  that  time  proconaul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entraated  by  htm  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  piiatea,  who  howerer  diamiaaed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syriana  in  making 
war  on  the  Aiabione.  Here  again  he  excited  tome 
of  the  aoldiera  to  mutiny,  and  neariy  lost  hia  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
peaance  in  dril  affiuia  in  b.  c.  65  by  impeaching 
CatiUna  (or  otortioB  in  Ua  gonmnient  ef  Africa. 
Catiliae  bribed  kis  aeenser  and  judge,  and  eac^ed. 

In  B.  c.  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  ptopiaetor 
L.  Mnrena  to  Oallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  neferious  metboda  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. Hia  avariee,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation bad  rednced  bbn,  led  bim  to  have  recourse 
to  rimilar  proceedinga  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Aaeonina  (ta  MU.  p.  60,  OrelL)  aaya,  that  Cieen 
trften  charged  him  with  having  t^en  part  in  the 
ccaa^tacj  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  scmte  probably  exaggerated  riietorieal  aUusions 
(ds  Hanup.  Rap.  3,  pro  Mil.  14),  no  intimation 
<tf  the  kind  a^eaia  in  Cieero ;  and  Platareh  (Oe. 
29)  layB,  thtt  sn  that  oeeaaoo  he  took  the  dde  of 
the  ooDsnl,  and  was  slQl  on  good  tenia  with  Urn. 

Towards  the  cloae  of  62,  Clodius  waa  guilty  of 
an  act  of  aacrilege,  which  ia  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  riae  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  bimr 
aelf  and  CScero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  myateiiea 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  cetebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigns 
with  Pompeia,  Caenr^  wiife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  Bat  while  hia  gntda 
was  gone  to  apprise  her  matiaaa,  Oodina  was  de- 
tected by  his  TOMa.  The  alarm  was  immediatdy 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  bad  introduced  hun.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  qnaestarsbip,  and  waa  elected ; 
but  in  the  bwinning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
bis  province  be  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  aaiata  n&ned  the  matter  to  the  pontificeB, 
who  dedared  It  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
dinetioB  of  the  aenato  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  e&ct  that  Clodina  should  be 
tried  b^  jndices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  prende.  The  assembly,  however,  was  In^ea 
up  without  coming  to  a  dedaion.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  peruat  in  ite  oiginal  plan ;  bnt 
afterwarfa,  «ii  the  noonmendatint  Hortensins, 
the  jvoposition  of  the  tribune  Fofins  Calenus 
was  ad<q»ted,  in  accordance  with  whidi  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decnries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  atrenuoudy  supported  the 
senate,  now  rolaxed  in  hia  exertirais.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  hat  Cicero's  evidenes 
shewed  that  he  waa  with  him  in  Rome  only  thnw 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amiu.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
htm  an  acquittal  a  majority  of  81  to  25.  Ciceio 
homvB,  who  had  been  iniltfed  by  snne  sanasde 
allnnons  made  by  Oodins  to  hia  consnlship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  conna&tiai  to  hia  testimwiy, 
attacked  Clodins  and  Ua  r"*'— "t  in  the  aenato 
with  gmat  vehenvM. 
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Swm  after  bu  Mqpitlil  Clo^iu  wwt  to  bu 
proTUKe,  Sicily,  «ad  intimated  hii  dedgn  of  b»- 
craung  a  cudidate  for  Uie  aedileship.  On  hii 
ntam,  hawever,  he  diadoMd  a  difoent  ptupoM, 
Eager  to  nrenge  bim^  on  Cicero,  that  he  migbt 
be  inDed  ^th  nan  fonnidable  power  he  pnrpoHd 
becomiiig  ■  tribnno  of  the  pleba.  For  thu  it  waa 
neceaaaiy  that  he  shoold  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian bmily ;  and  aa  he  waa  not  in  the  power  of 
hia  parent,  Uie  adoption  had  to  take  jiieo  bj  a 
Toto  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  coriata.  (This 
oeranony  waa  called  Adropalh :  aee  Diet  <fAia. 
f.  V.  Adroffolio.)  Repeated  attempta  were  made 
1^  the  tribune  C.  Herennina  to  get  thia  brought 
aoont.  CioeiD,  who  placed  Rliance  on  the  friend* 
ahip  and  mppnt  of  Pmpey,  did  not  apare  Clodiiu, 
though  he  at  time*  ihewv  that  he  had  miiginoga 
aa  to  the  result  The  trinmnra  bad  not  yet  takax 
ClodinB*  nde,  and  when  be  impeadbed  L.  Calpnr- 
nitiB  Fiao  ftr  extorUon,  dmr  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  Bat  in  defeoding  C 
Autoniua,  Cioero  proToked  the  triumTirs,  and 
especially  Caetar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
ddireiy  of  his  speech  Clodios  became  the  adopted  : 
•on  of  P.  Fonteiua  ^at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  cutiata  for  nis  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  asaenbly. 
The  whole  proceeding  waa  irrt^nlar,  as  the  auio- 
tion  of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fim- 
teins  was  not  twen^years  old,  and  consequoatly 
moeh  ycnnger  than  uo^iu,  and  ma  married,  itor 
was  there  the  smallest  leasoa  to  soppoaa  dial  his 
maniage  would  remun  diildless,  and,  indeed,  be 
waa  afterwards  the  &ther  of  sereral  children ;  tlM 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nnndinea  be- 
fore the  eomitia;  and  it  was  passed  although) 
Bibnlos  tent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  amices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodina  was  to  be  suit  on  an  embassy  to  Tignnes, 
and  that  br  his  refusal  to  go  be  had  pcondted  the 
hostility  of  the  triumTirs.  Ntithtf  tamed  out  to 
be  true.  Godius  was  now  activdy  endearoniing 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuoesblp.  Cicero 
waa  ibr  a  Ume  amused  with  a  report  that  bis  only 
dettgn  was  to  readDd  the  laws  m  Caesar.  With 
the  as^lanee  »f  the  httw,  Qodiw  auoeeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  npon  his  c^ct  in  December, 
B.C.  59. 

Clodios  did  not  immediatd^  assail  his  enemies 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  mdeed,  he  prercntod 
Bibttlus,  on  laying  down  bis  office,  from  addreasing 
the  pet^ ;  bnt  Sis  first  measures  wen  a  aeries  S 
laws,  eucttlated  to  k^  aenate,  knights,  and  people 
iind«  obligations  to  him.  The  fint  was  a  law  fos 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  cititos.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magbtrato  should  obamrre  the  heavena  m  eomitia) 
da^  and  that  no  Teto  should  be  allowed  to  hinds 
the  passiag  of  a  hw.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed spmially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  wi^ 
which  be  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  Uw  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  wbidi 
had  been  aboUsbed,  and  the  creation  of  new  onea, 
by  wbidi  meus  ha  aecaval  the  sapport  <if  a  luge 
number  of  ofgamaed  bodies.  A  Bnrth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  uid 
prorided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  frmn 
the  sooate,  or  inJUct  any  nurk  disnace  upcm 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
befiwB  them,  and  c<mTict«d  of  some  crime  by  tbnr 
Joint  aantenee.  Tho  eonsub  of  the  year  he  guned 


Ofer  to  his  iitenota  by  nodertaJcing  to  seeanto 
them  the  piorinces  which  they  wimed.  HaTiag 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  bis  attad  upon 
Cicero  1^  propodng  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  i^o- 
erer  had  taken  the  Gfe  of  a  citiaen  meendeomtd 
and  without  a  trad,  abodd  be  interdieted  fian 
earth  and  water.  For  an  aeeoont  of  the  pneeei- 
ings  whidi  ensoed,  and  which  ended  in  (Soenls 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cicaao,  p.  713. 

On  the  ssme  day  en  which  Cicen  kft  the  dty 
Clodios  procured  the  enactmont  of  two  law!^  oae 
to  interdict  Cicen  bam  earth  and  watei;  htaaae 
he  bad  ill^ially  put  d^sena  to  death,  and  fiagsd  a 
decree  of  the  senata ;  the  other  fivfatdding  anyone* 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  reeeire  him.  Tha 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodhis  added  the  daoae, 
that  no  proposition  ahoald  erer  be  made  fat  i»- 
nndng  the  decree  tiU  those  wham  Ciem  had  pat 
to  deaw  diodd  cone  to  life  agda.  The  law  was 
confirmed  in  the  eomitia  tribota,  and  et^raren  «a 
Inass.  On  the  some  day,  the  consuls  Oabinias 
end  Piso  had  die  ^rinoes  <4  Syria  and  Ifaeedonia 
asaiDned  to  them,  with  extnwcdinaiy  powcfs. 
Clo£ns  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  who,  by  a 
decne  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetOT  to  take  possession  of  the  isbrnd 
vi  Cypnis,  with  the  treasures  oi  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byaantine  exiles  [Cato*  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  fwiner  nefeiioaa  psoseediu 
Clodiua  teems  to  hare  taken  M  a  pntnt  tha  wffl 
of  Ptolea^  Alexander  L,  the  onde  of  the  pypdan 
kmg,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
orer  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  aftor  the  banishment  of  Cieen^ 
Clodins  set  fin  to  his  house  on  the  Pslatine,  and 
destroyed  hia  iWm  at  TMmhn  and  FcnaiBe. 
Tha  greater  pvt  of  dm  piuueity  carried  off  from 
them  was  dinded  between  toe  two  eonsols.  The 
ground  on  wliich  the  Pahuine  house  stood,  with 
snch  of  the  prnerty  as  still  remained,  was  [Hit  up 
to  auction.  Clodias  wished  to  beeraie  toe  par- 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  hiniadf^  got  a 
needy  fcllow  named  Scato  to  lad  &r  him.  He 
wished  to  onet  on  ibo  FafartbH  apabwa  sar- 
pamiiif  alao  and  MgniBcwiefc  A  UMCt  time  be- 
Ibre  he  bad  porebased  the  hones  of  Q.  Seiai 
Postumus,  after  pmtoning  the  owners  irbo  had  re- 
fiised  to  sdl  tL  This  it  was  bis  intention  to  nuis 
with  anotha  boose  iriiieh  he  already  had  there. 
He  paOai  down  the  portioo  of  C^nlna,  which 
adjoined  Cioero^  grotDMa,  and  erected  another  ia 
ita  place,  with  hia  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienato  Cicero^  property  imtriovaUy,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddeos  Ubertae,  and  a  auaU  portiee  of 
the  iito  of  the  dwdling,  with  port  of  the  groaad 
on  which  the  portico  of  ■Catalu  hnl  atood,  waa 
Docnpied  by  a  chapel  to  tha  geddew.  For  ^ 
image  of  the  goddess  be  made  use  of  tho  atatoe  of 
a  Tanagraean  betana,  whidi  his  brathw  Appias 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  ariaed 
bands  whom  be  employed,  Clodias  required  laigs 
soma  <rf  moneyi  bat  this  ha  did  not  find  madt 
difienl^  in  pfoenriu :  iu  mth  tha  pondaaa  ha 
waa  all-powenal,  nndbia  made  his  fc*oar 

worth  purchasing.  (Fw  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  us  mflnnw*,  Bto^tama  of  Galatta 
was  made  [siest  oS  Cybele  at  Pessmus,  and  Hoinls 
of  Anagnia  screened  firon  puniibment,  with  other 
artatiary  and  iiicgnlar  pcowiedings  oC  Ch)dias,  see 
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S8, 90.  ANL  37,  33.)  He  wmt  u  fa  m  to 
oAnd  Ponmj  by  uding  th«  eacape  of  Tignuo, 
MO  of  the  king  AnnouB,  whom  Pompey  had 
inuf^t  a  priacHwr  to  Rome.  In  this  inrtanoe  alw 
hi>  wiiLU  were  pnrchaaod.  Pompej,  howeTcr, 
did  not  fed  hinuelf  stnng  cnoo^  to  ment  the 
imlb  Clodina  moo  aanoled  hm  mora  opudj. 
The  coanl  Oabiotw  aided  witb  Pomp^.  Fk- 
qnent  conflicta  took  place  between  the  aimed 
bandi  of  the  tribute  aod  coiuiiU  in  one  of  which 
OatHaiaa  kimaelf  waa  votuded  and  hia  feaoea 
kfoken.  Oodiaa  and  tba  tribuw  Kfamiiu  went 
tkiDugh  tbeface  of  dedicating  to  the  goda,  the  one 
the  property  of  Oabiniui,  the  other  that  of  Clodina. 
An  attempt  waa  made  bj  Clodims  tfannigh  oue  of 
hia  alaTca,  apon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  Us  own  hooae,  and  kept  there  aa  long  u 
hia  enemy  waa  in  offlee.  Clodina  atationed  a  body 
of  men  noder  Ua  btmiama  Damia  to  mtch  him, 
and  tbe  pnptor  FlKrina  mu  npnbed  in  aa  attempt 
to  drive  them  oC 

The  attempta  made  before  the  end  of  thia  year 
to  pnxmre  the  recall  of  Ckan  prored  abwtive. 
Next  jtar  (b.  c,  67),  Clodiua,  poaeeaaing  no  lonser 
tribnmtial  pow^  wu  oUiged  to  dniend  on  hia 
annad  basda  fa  pierenting  iht  people  fan  paaa- 
ing  a  decree  to  recall  (Seem.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  r^ation  to  that  effKt  waa 
brought  forward  by  the  tribone  Fabridaa,  Clodina 
^^cared  with  an  armed  body  of  alavea  and  gladia- 
ton;  Fabridua  had  abo  brongfat  armed  men  to 
at^iort  him,  and  a  bloody  figjit  ensued,  in  which 
the  pai^  of  EUnieiaa  ma  WMSted.  Soon  afters 
waida,  Qodina  with  hia  men  fell  upon  another  of 
hia  opponenta,  the  tribone  Sextiua,  who  nearly  loat 
hia  life  in  the  fray.  He  attadced  the  houae  of 
Mile,  another  of  the  ttibonee,  and  threatened  hia 
life  whenever  Ite  appeared.  He  aet  fin  to  the 
tem^  of  the  Mympoa,  for  the  pnipoae  of  deatroy' 
ing  the  eenaorial  reoMdi ;  interrupted  the  ApolU- 
Barian  gamea,  which  were  being  celebiatod  by  the 
jmwtor  L.  Caedlina,  and  besieged  him  in  bu 
house.  Milo  made  an  nnsncceiafid  attempt  to 
bring  Clodina  to  trial  for  hia  acta  ai  violence ;  and 
finding  hia  endenoon  onaoeeearfld,  iwalTed  to 
lepd  face  by  face.  Aeeofdhigly  ha  eoUettei  an 
anoed  bud  of  ifama  and  gkdiaton,  asd  faqaent 
enrteato  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
poeing  parries. 

When  the  aenate  came  to  areaolution  to  propoee 
to  tbe  comitia  a  decree  for  the  reetoralion  t^Ciceio, 
Clodiu  waa  tbe  only  ooe  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when.  Ml  the  fonrth  of  Angost,  it  waa  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodina  spoke  against  it,  hot  conld 
do  nothing  more;  for  Milo  and  the  otlwr  friends 
at  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  at  meering  a 
force  lofGciently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  waa  paaaed. 
Cfodina,  howcrer,  was  not  st^ed  in  his  caner  of 
Tfoleneo.  On  the  eeoasion  ef  the  dearth  vhidi 
enaned  immediately  after  Cicen's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodina  endeaTonied  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  diatorbanee ;  and  when*  by  the  adrice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  waa  inveated  with  extraordinaiy 
powen  to  superintend  the  aupplies,  Clodiits  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Gom  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided sIm  fa  the  restitution  of  hia  property. 
Bene  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
tbe  houae  on  tiie  Pabtiiie,  tbe  uto  of  whidi  bad 
been  cnmeeimted  by  Clodiaa  to  the  asrviee  of  ro- 


ligiaB.   Hie  nattsr  was  lefand  to  the  college  of 

pontificea,  but  was  not  dedded  till  the  end  of 
Septembw,  when  Cicen  defended  hia  right  before 
then.  The  pontificea  returned  an  answer  nfficient 
to  latisfy  aU  leligiona  acmidea,  thoi^  Clodina 
choae  to  take  it  aa  fovonnble  to  himael^  and  the 
aomte  decreed  the  reetMadon  of  the  ute,  and  the 
payment  vS  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  fa  rebxiild- 
ing  hia  hooae.  When  the  woricnmi  b^an  thnr 
operationB  in  November,  Clodins  attacked  and  drove 
them  iM,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catolna, 
which  bad  been  neariv  rebuilt,  and  set  fin  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Soordy  afterwards  he  aeaanlt. 
ed  Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  hin 
to  take  refuge  in  a  nejghbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  atta^ed  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Oenaalaa,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  FlacGOB.  When  Mareellinna  pvnoaed  in  the 
■enato  that  Clodfaia  dunU  be  btongnt  to  jvetfai 
the  friends  of  tbe  btter  pratracted  we  diseoarini, 
M  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodiua  was  at  thia  time  a  candidate  fa  the 
aedileahip,  that,  if  aucceaafiil,  he  might  be  acreened 
fromapn>aeenrion;and  threatened  thecity with  fin 
and  aword  if  an  assembly  were  not  hdd  tat  the 
elecUoL  IfaicelUima  propoaed  that  the  seBato 
should  denee  that  no  aemon  shoold  take  phee 
till  Clodins  had  been  hroi^ht  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metdhts 
from  holding  the  comitia.  Accordingly,  whenever 
Metelhu  attempted  to  hold  an  aaaembly,  he  poated 
himaelf  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  ef  meetiH,  and  ato|^ed  tbe  pfoceedingBi  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  aospioes. 
In  t£e  beginning  the  following  year,  hovrever 
(B.C.  56),  when  Milo  waa  no  in  office, 

Qodina  vras  elected  without  oppoution ;  fa,  nob- 
witbatanding  his  outrageoos  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  be  was  snmiorted  and  onmived  at  by 
severd  who  found  hb  {ooceedrnga  eahmlated  to 
fortber  their  views.  The  opUmates  rejoiced  to  sea 
hun  ioault  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pomptiy',  and 
the  hitter  to  find  that  he  waa  auffidently  poweifttl 
to  make  the  senate  a&md  of  hhn.  Cicen  had 
many  foea  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  eecietfy 
enctmiaged  ao  acrive  an  enemy  of  tbe  object  oif 
diric  envy  and  dislike ;  while  the  distariNOiMi 
which  hia  proceedings  occaaoned  in  the  city  wen 
exactly  adapted  to  mrther  Caenr^  deaigna.  Clo- 
dins almost  immediately  after  his  eieetiim  im- 
peadied  Milo  fa  poblie  violenee.  Milo  appeusd 
m  the  eeeond  of  Febmaiy  to  aoswar  the  wnisatioB, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance:  The  next 
hearing  waa  fixed  fa  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
atood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodiua*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  laiaing  a  tumult.  Milo^ 
party  acted  ia  a  simihr  manna  when  Clodina 
spoke.  A  fray  ensued,  aod  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  fa  that  day.  The  matter  vras 
put  off  by  Mveial  adjonrmnenta  to  the  bc^nning  of 
May,  frtnn  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodins  celebrated  the  MegalMian  games^ 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  uaves,  that  tbe 
free  dtiiens  wen  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  aenate  connlted  the  hamspiGea  on 
some  [oodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  re^ed,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
Iffovoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  deseeratiMt 

Iof  noted  ^aoea.  Oodtua  interpreted  this  aa  i»- 
faring  to  the  mtewlien  of  Cmn^  hxmtt  taA 
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rnuAt  it  ft  hndk  tot  •  freih  attack  npoo  him. 
Cioen  teplied  in  the  ipeech  Dt  Han^iiemM  Re- 
ifxmm.  By  thii  time  Praipej  and  Clodnu  had 
Aland  it  coorenient  to  make  common  cauM  with 
each  other.  A  fieih  attack  which  Clodiw  wmo 
afterwvdi  made  on  Cicero'*  houee  was  lepobad  by 
Mih).  With  the  aauitance  <tf  the  Utter  aUo, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  hii  attempt  by 
Clodint  and  hi>  brother,  racceeded  during  the  ab- 
aence  of  Clodine  in  carrying  off  firom  the  c^iitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  lawi  of  the  latter  wen 
engrsTed. 

Clodina  ac^Tely  Rpported  Pompey  and  Cruma 
when  they  became  candidate!  for  the  oonsakhip, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  nearly  loat  his  life  in  doii^  ao.  He 

ran  to  hare  been  in  a  gnat  maaion  led  by 
hope  of  being  ^^Mnnted  on  an  embaMy  to 
Alia,  which  would  gire  him  the  opportunity  of 
recniitiiig  hie  almost  ezbauited  peconiary  moarces, 
and  getting  from  Kogitanu  and  some  othen  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
hhn  ibr  lua  Mrrimi.  It  shears,  bowevei^  that  he 
nmaiaed  in  Rflno.  We  luar  nothng  von  of  hfan 
this  year.  In  B.  &  54  we  find  him  proeecnting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilios,  who,  among  othar  acts  m 
violence,  was  chaiged  with  murder ;  and  soon  aflw 
we  find  Clodius  ajod  Cicero,  with  four  othen, 
pearing  to  defend  M.  Aouilins  Scanna.  Yet  it 
•ppaan  that  Cicen  still  regarded  him  with  the 
gnateal  iqynhemuon.  «d  AU.  it.  1&,  ad  <l. 
iL  16,  b.,  iil  1. 4.) 
In  B.  c;  £8  Clodios  wa*  »  cuididsle  for  the 
paetoiahip^  and  Milo  tia  the  consnlship.  Each 
stnre  to  ninder  the  dertion  of  the  otbw.  They 
eoQaeted  anud  bnda  ti  ihTaa  and  gUdiaton,  ai^ 
the  itnetarf  Bone  became  the  toena  of  fresh  to- 
nmlta  and  frays,  in  one  of  whidt  Cicem  himsdf 
was  endangend.  When  the  coosola  endenroaied 
to  bold  the  eomitia,  Clodins  &11  upon  then  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitins,  was 
'  wooaded.  The  senate  met  to  dalibemte.  Ciodios 
qmk«k  and  attacked  Cicen  and  Mikk  toiKbin& 
anong  other  thing*,  npon  the  amount  of  debt  wiui 
which  the  latter  was  budened.  Qesro  nplied  in 
the  ^eeeh  De  A«n  diem  Mibma.  The  contest, 
howerer,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  B.  a  52,  Milo 
aet  oat  on  a^oomey  to  L«aaTinm.  Near  Bonllae 
he  met  Cbdios,  who  was  ntoraing  to  Bo»  after 
visiting  some  dt  his  property.  Both  mn  accom- 
panied by  aimed  followers,  bot  Milo*B  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  aatagonists  had  passed 
eaeh  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  hfilo's  troop  picked  a 
^uaml  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  np  to  die 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  geneml.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  noon  near  BoviDae.  Milo  ordend  hia  nen 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodins*  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  draped  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lyin?  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rnme.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  soe  it. 
Next  day  it  was  curied  naked  to  the  fiwnm,  and 
■gain  expoeed  to  view  befim  du  nntn.  The 
udi,  flmaged  by  the  spectacle  and  by  tin  inflnt- 


maton  spaeAes  of  the  trihsnea  If naatiBa  PlneBi 
and  Q.  Pompeins  Rnfna,  beaded  by  Sex.  Ckdias 
carried  Uie  oorpas  into  the  Curia  Hoelilia,  made  a 
funcnl  pile  of  the  bmcbes,  taUea,  and  wriunst, 
and  bnmt  the  body  on  tlia  not.  Not  oi4y  ue 
senate-honse,  but  die  Pudm  bariUea,  eractod  by 
Cato  the  Coisor,  and  other  adjoining  bdUian 
were  reduced  to  ashea.  (Fn  an  accomnt  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Pidvia,  He  Mt  a  son,  PabUns,  and 
a  dau^ter.  Cicen  diaiges  him  wi^  having  held 
an  incestnoos  intercourse  with  bis  thne  uataa. 
[Clacdu,  Nos.  7—9.]  Clodins  mhtrited  se 
pD^rty  finm  hia  father.  [SeeNo^35.]  Beudes 
wliat  bis  obtainad  by  lass  boneat  naana,  ha  re- 
ceived  Hna  Bony  1^  iMaoaa  and  bj  lettiqg  aaa 
of  hia  bonsee  on  the  Psktme.  He  also  received 
a  conaidetaUe  dowry  with  his  wife  Fnhria,  He 
was  the  owner  of  two  honsea  on  tba  PhlatiBa  UB, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  conriduable  poaseoiaBa  in 
Etmria,  near  lake  Pidins.  His  penonal  sppekr- 
anoe  was  eSaaunata,  n^itlwr  ^""^  i  •  im  nsr 
eomaanding.  That  ha  wia  a  man  tt  gnat  ■Hsgy 
and  aUlity  then  on  be  litde  qneatioB  j  atDl  lam 
that  his  character  waa  ef  the  moat  pMdjgata  had. 
Cieen  himself  admita  durt  ba  paswiiBd  eanalsB- 
Ue  eloquence. 

The  chief  andent  eoutea  fis  the  life  of  Clodins 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Cbslw, 
fm  MiUme,  pro  Domo  sao,  dt  Han^icmm  A»- 
poasw,  M  fiemem,  and  im  dedimm  €t  CWsawsm, 
and  his  letten  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintas; 
Plutarch^  lives  of  Lncnllus,  Pompey,  Cic^,  and 
Caeaar;  and  Dion  Caaaios.  Of  modem  writen, 
:  MiddletoB,  in  his  Life  Cicero,  has  toodied  open 
the  Iwdiw  pofaito  of  Clodtus's  histoiy ;  but  the 
bast  and  folieit  account  lias  bean  ^von  by  Dn- 
nann,  GbsaUabs  Amm,  vol  it  pp.  199—870. 

41— i£.  Cu>ouB.   [Clauoub,  Nos.  7—11.] 

46.  Apt.  Claudim  or  CLoonis  Pulcbbb,  the 
elder  of  the  two  smu  of  C.  Ckodiaa.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  and  his  yoanger  farother  boce  t^  ptaeDo- 
men  ApiHus  f  Aaeon.  Arg.  as  JUilem.  p.  85,  OrdL), 
from  which  it  was  ouujecUuad  by  Manntnia  (ai 
Ge.  ad  Fam.  iL  18..§  2,  and  vnL  &  S  2),  that  tin 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  undo  Appins  [No. 
88],  a  conjecture  which  is  coifinned  a  eain,  on 
which  he  is  deugnated  c.  clod,  a  r.  (VaiDant, 
dnwlNoklS.)  (Searo^inletlanwiittMitoAttieBa 
during  hit  exile  (tiL  17. 1 1,  8.  |9,  9.  }  S)  ex- 
pnsses  a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quinlos  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Ap(uus  befen  his  nnde  on 
a  ehuge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  ^^>e«ied  as  aomsen  of  Mikk 
(Ascon.  M  Milam,  ppk  85,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  OrdL) 
In  B,  c.  50  be  led  bade  from  <Ulia  tbe  two  legions 
which  bad  been  lent  to  Caeosj  by  Pompey.  (Fhit. 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Aniai  et  kis 
brother  who  was  cocsnl  in  b.  c.  88  (Dion.  Caaa. 
xlviii.  43)  cannot  be  deteminad. 

47.  Af7.  Claudidb  or  CiODin  PoLcnB,  hn- 
ther  of  No.  46,  joined  lus  brother  in  pnaeeirtiBg 
Milo.  (b.  c  52.)  Next  year  be  ezpoeed  the  in- 
trigue through  whidi  his  &ther  had  eacaped  [see 
No.  39],  In  hopee  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  w  dumuly,  that  Servihns  eso^ed,  and 
Apmns,  having  afaondonad  a  pmaeestion.  with 
whMh  he  bad  Umatened  Servilni^  WH  himastf 
not  imig  afiw  jmptaekad  te  txlorttaa  bj  tbe  Ser- 
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Tilii,  and  tot  viofcoN  Iqr  St*.  TMtini.  (Cfe.  ad 
Aak  viiL  8.) 

48.  P.  Cuwnn^  m  of  P.  Cbidini  md  PoItm, 
nsAchildatthatimeofbwfitllwr'kdwdk  HOo 
ma  accnaed  of  haring  attempted  to  get  him  into 
bii  power,  that  he  mi^t  pot  him  to  death.  (Aa- 
cwL  M  MHon.  p.  36.)  His  atap-lktber  Antonlna 
wpokt  of  him  aa  a  u^fiil  lad.  (Cic.  adAU.  zir. 
IS,  A.)  AcGording  to  Viderina  Mamimn  (iiL  A. 
1 8)  htf  j0ath  waa  apnt  ia  ^ottoij  and  debm^ 
«i]r*  iriiich  owaaiMwd  a  diaoaw  of  wliiA  he  died. 

49.  Ci«Du.   [CuvDU,  No.  la.] 

Then  are  Mrenl  coini  of  the  Claodia  gena.  A 
qiedmen  ii  given  below :  it  contain!  on  the  obniaa 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lym  behind,  and  on  the 
KBTeno  Diana  h^ing  two  tofche*,  with  the  in- 
acBpiHBP.  ClqdiuiM.  bat  it  it  imeaitaiB  to 
nUelier  the  Chadiithii  Idea.  [aP.M.] 


CLAUDIUa  The  faUown^  wne  pleboaaa, 
or  fieednoi  of  the  patriehn  Chsdia'gana. 

1.  Q.  CuuoiiTa,  a  jridbdaa,  waa  tribnne  of  the 
pMw  in  &  &  218,  when  he  bton^  forward  a  law 
that  no  aeiiatoiv  or  era  of  a  penon  of  aenatorial 
rank,  ahoold  poaeaa  a  ihip  of  the  bniden  of  more 
than  300  amphone.  (Idv.  zzi.  68.)  ThoQ-Chui- 
dins  Fkmen,  who  wai  pnetoc  ia  a.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tamtam  aangned  to  him  aa  hia  pnTince,  ia 
yrobaUftbenmepefaan.  {LiT.um21,22.48, 
xxviiL  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodiub,  praefectaa  btmm  to  App^  Clao- 
dins  Pnlcher,  ootuoi  B.a54.  [Claudius, No.  3S.] 
(Cib  ad  Fam.  m.  4 — 6, 8.)  He  waa  tribune  of 
the  pkba,  s,  c.  4X  (Faende^  ad  BnL  i  1 ; 
CMUp.  Cio.  ad  AU.  xr.  18.) 

S.  Arr.  CuLVonn,  C  r.*  mantioiwd  Inr  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brntaa.  (AdFam.  xL  22.)  Who 
he  wae  cannot  be  dotennined.  He  attached  htm- 
edf  to  the  partj  of  Antony,  who  had  reatored  his 
tebat  'VnMther  thia  Appios  waa  the  aame  wiUi 
etthu  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  bj  Ai^ 
niaa(A  a  ir.  44,81)  aa  among  thoae  ptoaeribed 
117  the  trinisTiis,  ia  anoactain.  * 

4.  Sax.  Clodiob,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freedmaa  of  the  CfauLduii  boose,  was  a  aim  of  low 
conMUtkm,  whom  P.  Clodina  took  under  his  patro- 
aigo.  (Qe.  pm  Gad.  32,  pro  Dom.  10.)  In 
&  a  88  w»  find  him  si^erintendiiig  the  celebration 
of  the  Compilaliaa  festiTal.  (Cic  m  Puoti.  4 ; 
AsGon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  koder  of  the 
anned  brads  which  P.  Clodina  employed.  (Aacon. 
L  £.}  The  latter  eutnuted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  op  the  laws  which  he  bnu^t  forward  in 
hit  tribniMiahift  and  cwaaiwened  him  to  cairy 
into  cflhct  his  lex  ftnmentaria.  (Cic.  pro  Amu.  10,  | 
18,  81,  50,  de  Har.  Retp.  6,  wo  Seai.  64.)  We 
find  Sextos  the  accomplieo  of  Pnblius  in  all  Ua 
acU  of  Tiolenoe.  ( pro  Gad.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  MOo,  bat  waa  acqaitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  iL  6,  |Fn>  Oati.  32.)  For  hia  jnoeeedinga 
on  the  death  ef  P.  Oodtua  Pnlcher  aee  No  40 ; 
Cic jm  JWL  18,88;  Aacon.  pp.  84, 36,  48. 

Ho  waa  inpaadad  Iqr  C  Caeaemfau  Phile  and 


M.  Anfidioa,  and  condemned.  (Aacon.  m  MUoh. 
p.  58.)  He  remained  in  exile  fw  dght  years,  but 
was  restoPBd  in  44  by  M.  Antoniaa.  {f^adAU, 
xir.  18,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  10,  31, 
pro  Cad.  32)  diaigaa  him  with  saving  canied  on 
a  crimiiial  oHfoqwnibnn  with  Qodia  (Qnadnn- 
taria). 

5.  Sax.  Clodii^  a  Sdlian  rhetoridan,  onder 
whom  M.  AntonioB  itodied  ontwy,  and  whom  he 
rawardod  with  a  present  ef  a  iMtgt  estate  ia  Utt 
Lenittne  tetritory.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ir.  Ifi,  PUL  il 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Case.  xlr.  80,  xItl  8;  StMt. 
deOlar.iad.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodiub^  M.  F.  iqipeara  on  aereral  coins 
which  bear  the  inu^  cf  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  T.  p.  172;  VaiUant,  jlaton.  Noa.  14,  15, 
CXaad.  48 — 46.)  He  is  ptohaUy  the  aame  with 
the  Clodina  whom  Caesar  in  n.  a  46  tent  into 
Macedonia  to  MeteQua  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57)1  and  with  the  Clodina  Bithynicoa  mmtioned 
17  ApiMan  (B.  C  t.  49),  who  feugiit  on  the 
aide  «  Antonins  in  the  Pentoan  war,  and  was 
taken  piiaoaw  and  pat  to  death  in  a.  c  40  by 
the  command  of  Oetavianna. 

7.  C.  Claddiuh,  probably  'Out  deeecodant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Clmdian  bouse,  was  one  of  tiie 
suite  of  P.  ClodiuB  on  his  last  jountey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic.  prQ  Mil.  I7i  Aaeon.  n  Milom.  p.  33,  OreU.) 

8.  C  CLAnmra,  a  fiiUower  of  31.  finitaswho 
by  the  dinetioB  of  the  latter  pat  C  Antonins  to 
death.  [Amtoniub,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dim  Cass. 
xWil  24 ;  Pint  Anton.  22,  Bnd.  28.)  He  waa 
afterwHida  lent  by  fontaa  in  eommand  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  hia  patron  joined 
Caasinsof  Panon.  (Ap^an,  A  OL  t.  2.)  [C.P.M,] 

CLAU1>IUS  I.,  or,  with  hit  fbll  naBe,  Tn. 
CLAonnrs  Daiwro  Nrao  OaaxAHictn^  vat  tiia 
fourth  in  the  teries  of  Bonaa  wpeiMS  nd  idga- 
ed  from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  Ho  waa  the  giandaon  of 
Tib.  Chmdina  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwirda 
married  Auguatas,  and  the  aon  of  Dmtoa  and  An- 
toaia.  He  waa  bom  on  the  fint  of  Augnat,  a.  c 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaol,  and  loot  hia  father  in  hit 
in&ncy.  Daring  hit  eady  lifo  ho  wat  of  a  aidly 
conatitntton,  which,  thon^  it  imp ro rod  in  later 
yeara,  was  in  all  probaUUty  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  hit  intellect,  for,  throughout  bis  life, 
he  shewed  aa  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  waa  owing 
to  theto  dnomataDces  diat  from  his  childhood  aa 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
neaieet  rehtiTes ;  he  waa  left  to  the  care  of  hit 
paedogogues,  who  often  treatod  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  lepcrted  to  have 
called  him  a  perkmlmm  hmimii,  and  to  have  nid, 
that  tbrn  waa  somethii^  wanting  in  hit  natme  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  banh  aa  it  may  appear  in  the 
month  of  hit  mother,  is  not  execrated,  for  in 
ererything  he  did,  and  howerer  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  ailed  bom  the  want  of  jodgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  Umtelf  ridinloai  in  the 
eyea  of  othon.  NotwiAttandIng  titit  intellectual 
defidency,  bowarer,  he  waa  a  man  of  great  indos- 
tiy  and  dUigenc&  He  waa  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety (d  hia  fondly,  and  confined  to  aloTea  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  waa  led  to  make  hia  friends  and 
confidante  hj  hia  natuial  deuie  of  nnfotdinf  his 
heart  Dnnng  Uio  loig  period  preriont  to  hu  a^ 
cettim,  at  «dl  at  a&rwarda,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  hia  time  to  literary  pursoita. 
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Augnitus  and  his  unde  Tiberius  always  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  hii  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  iiot  allow 
him  to  take  any  port  m  public  aflUra,  and  behared 
towards  him  in  the  nme  wa;  ai  his  ptedeeeasws 
had  dona. 

In  this  manner  tba  ill-ftted  man  had  reached 

the  age  of  fiC^,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  mdd^y  and  unexpectedly  rused  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  leceired  the  news  of 
Caligola^s  murder,  be  was  aJanted  abont  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace  ;  hot  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  cairied  in  a 
lectiea  into  the  jnaetorian  camp.  There  the  sddtars 
prodwnwd  lum  emperor,  and  took  Utai  oath  of 
all^iance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guuds,  a 
donatire  of  fifteen  sestertio — the  first  instance  of  a 
Ronum  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  qoitc  certain 
what  may  haw  indsced  the  sddien  to  ^odain  n 
man  who  had  dll  then  Ifred  in  obsenti^,  and  had 
t^en  no  part  in  the  adndiilstration  of  Uie  empire. 
It  is  said  that  th^  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connexion  wiw  th«  imperial  fimHy,  bnt  it  is 
highly  probable  that  than  were  also  «tiur  emaei 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  mnider  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
bnt  being  nnaUe  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, aiu  notbeing  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  smators  wan  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognised  Claudius  as  em- 
perar.  The  fint  net  (tf  Us  govenmtent  vras  to 
Imodium  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  snd  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Calignia  were  pat  to  death,  partly  for  the  far- 
pose  of  estafaUahing  an  axanmle,  and  pait^bMausa 
It  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  morder  Claudios  likewise.  The  acta 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  c«n- 
plaint.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  tlirougl)out  his 
life  pUced  in  the  most  nnfortnnto  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  be  had  passed  fail 
eariier  days,  waa  now  increased  and  abused 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  af^r  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodslied,  fin  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  ^rrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve, 

The  first  wife  <^  Cludins  was  Ploods  Urgnb- 
niUa,  by  whim  he  bad  a  son,  Dnuus,  and  s 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aclia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  td  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  waa 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  together  with  the  &eedmen  Mar- 


dssns,  PaOAtf  and  otbera,  led  him  into  a  number 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fell  of  MessaUna  by  her 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narossns,  dan- 
dius  waa,  if  posnble,  stiU  more  unfortonate  in 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  d.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  sod, 
firitanniena,  and  to  adopt  her  sim,  Nero,  in  ocder 
that  the  succesuon  might  be  seemed  to  the  latter 
Claudius  soon  after  nsretted  this  step,  and  the 
conseqnance  was,  that  £e  was  poiaoned  by  Agrip- 
pina m  A.  D.  A4, 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  goranment, 
in  so  br  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  l^isktive  en- 
actments He  was  particnlariy  fond  of  building, 
snd  sevml  anhitectuol  plans  miaxii  had  beoi 
formed,  bnt  tbooriit  inuBi^caUa  by  Ua  pndeeea- 
sors,  were  curied  est  ay  him.  He  built,  fi»  ex- 
ample, the  femons  Cbmdiaa  aquaedoct 
Claudia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fndnns  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  Dnring  his  reign  several  wars 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Oeimany,  ByntL,  and 
HaBretanin;  but  they  were  conducted  bj  l>u 
genoila.  The  aooAem  part  of  Britain  waa  eon^ 
tuted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  i.  d.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  wariike  di^o- 
sition,  he  qnittod  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  ho  celefanted 
a  splendid  trimnpli.  Matuetania  waa  made  a 
RtHiian  profinoa  in  a.  d.  43  taj  the  legate  Cm. 
Hosidiua. 

As  on  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  waa  encouraged  in  this  pnzsait 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  Witk  the  assistance  sf 
Sulpidus  FUvius,  he  began  at  an  eariy  age  to  write 
a  history  firaon  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  h«ie«t  in  his 
accounts,  he  waa  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accoidinriy  gave  np  his 
plan,  and  began  his  histeiy  with  the  teatocatioB  of 
pms»  after  the  battle  of  Actimn.  Of  the  eoziier 
period  he  had  written  enly  four,  bnt  of  the  hUXa 
for^-one  books.  A  third  wmk  were  mmoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetmiias  de- 
scribes  as  taagit  m^yU  qkons  iMtegamter  ePmpotHa, 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  m  Cicero  agunst 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  seems  to  have 
beA  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  ef 
the  Latin  hngnage,  for  ha  wrote  two  histnical 
works  in  Greek,  tne  one  a  history  of  Carthagei,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  meat 
of  these  pndncttoos  ma^  have  been,  still  the  lose 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscsns  themsdveL  In 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedni  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  the  pttamhrKm  komonm  at  Roaae. 
Claudius  supported  thnr  petition  in  «  speech  vrhtdi 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  gntefiil  inkaln- 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speedi  w  the  empewr 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  thm  in 
public  Two  of  these  tables  wen  disesvered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Gruter*s  Corp.  Imar^ 
p.  Dti.  (Sucton.  Omdim ;  Dion  Cassius,  Uh.  Ix. ; 
TaciL  AmmL  libb.  xi.  and  xiL ;  Zomas,  xL  6, 
&C. ;  Joseph.  AkL  Jud.  ziz,  2,  &&,  zx.  1 ;  Oros. 
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Tii.  6;  Entrop.  tu.  IS;  AnieL  VkL  44  Caet.  4. 
Spit.  4 ;  Seaees,  Lumu  da  Mori*  Dnri ;  ccmp. 
Niebnhr,  HiiL  i/Somt,  -roL  r.  p.  213,  &«.) 

Tba  portrait  at  Oudiiu  is  nroD  in  each  of  ibe 
two  cnts  annexed :  tbe  •econa,  which  was  atrnek 
by  Cotyi  I.,  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
hit  wife  Agii^dna.  See  also  p,  83.       [L.  S.] 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  fM.  AuRKJOs  Clactdiu*, 
•unuuned  Oothicus),  Romaa  emperor  a,  d.  268- 
270,  was  deacended  from  an  obaeon  flonify  in 
Dardanii  or  UlyriB,  and  was  indebted  tar  dimno. 
tion  to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  tbe  fitvour  and  confidence  of  Decias,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invaden  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
lUyiian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  proTincea 
on  the  Lower  iknube,  with  a  salary  and  i^point- 
ments  on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  tbe  teeble  and 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min- 
gled reject,  Jealonsy,  and  fear,  but  ^ways  treated 
with  tbe  higneat  oonsideratioii.  Having  been  nun- 
moned  to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  innuree- 
tion  of  Aureolus,  he  is  belwred  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organized  against  Gallienos  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  npon  the  death  m 
that  prince,  was  prochumed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conipiiators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  ininnctionB  of  thrir  victim — a  dioice  con- 
fiimed  with  some  hentatioa  l^'  the  anny,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donatire,  and  ratified 
with  enthuuutic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  A.  d.  268,  the  day  npon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ized us  accession  fay  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
I^igo  di  Oarda  a  laqge  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  lata  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Cfermaniais.  The  destruction  of  Aureolas 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  th«  new  reign :  but 
whether,  as  some  antborities  assert,  this  nsnrpw 
was  defeated  and  dun  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  tbe  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
m^ntain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Anieoli 
(Panhrvlo)  was  fought  against  Gallienns  before 
tiie  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confiision  in 
which  the  histoir  of  this  penod  is  inrolred 
prsTonts  ua  from  deciding  with  coofidenoe.  [AI^ 
HOLDS.]  A  more  fbmudable  foe  now  threataned 
the  Roman  domiuioo.  The  Ooths,  having  col- 
lected a  nat  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Didester, 
maimed  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  waniotsi 


had  sailed  along  the  southem  shores  of  tbe  Enxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  throo^  the  nar- 
row seas,  and,  iteerhig  for  mount  Atbos,  landed  in 
Mieedwiia  and  invested  Thaasalmica,  Bat  igr- 
ing  heard  that  Claudius  was  advanctng  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  anny,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  ha»- 
teaed  to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissns  in  Dardania  (x.  n.  269);  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain;  a  still  greater  number  nnk  beneath  the 
ravages  of  bmioa,  cohl,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hoUy  pursued,  thnnr  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemns.  Most  these  were  sur- 
lonnded  and  cut  off  from  all  eacue ;  audi  as  re- 
sisted were  aknghtamd ;  the  nMMtflgonma  of  thoaa 
who  farrendemd  were  ■Jmittii  to  nerait  the 
fanka  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary senice  were  eompelled  to  labour  aa  agrieol- 
tural  slaves.  But  soon  after  these  gksions  auiieve- 
ments,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
GfoUitmtf  by  which  he  u  nsmUy  designated,  b* 
was  attacked  by  on  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
sipread  &m  tha  vanqniabed  to  tbe  vieton,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  D.  270,  afiar  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  genual  Aureliau  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  puiple. 

Chuidius  was  tall  in  Rtatore,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  posaeMod 
extraordinary  muaeolar  strength  at  arm.  Ha  way 
dignified  in  bis  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  li£B,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  pladng 
him  in  tba  foreniost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trqao  in  valour,  to  Antraiinaa  in  pie^,  to 
Augustas  in  self-controul — commendations  wbidi 
must  be  received  with  a  certmn  degree  of  eantion, 
from  the  fiu;t,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantino  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wi&  of  Entropius  and  the 
mother  of  Conatantina  Chlonia.  Tha  tnogta^y  of 
TrebeDiua  Pdfio  it  a  mm  dechmation,  beanug  all 
the  marica  of  fulsome  pan^yiic ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constaa- 
tioe,  echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  aho  that  be  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honoura  on  his  menoiy : 
a  goUen  ahield  bearmg  his  effigy  was  bas  in 
the  curia  Romans,  a  colossal  statna  of  gud  was 
erected  in  tbe  capitol  in  front  of  the  tem^  of 
Jupiter  Optimna  ItfaTimnM,  a  colnmn  was  raised 
in  the  fortun  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coina  beating  tbe  epithet  divtu,  indicating 
that  they  were  strode  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  piedeceasmu 
(Trebell.  Pollio,  OomiL:  Aoid.  Vict  EpO.  84,  it 
Cb«>.  34  ;  Eatrop.  ix.  11 ;  Zoaim.  L  40-43 ;  Ziniai^ 
ziL  25,  26.  Trebellius  PoUio  and  Vopiscus  giva 
Claudius  the  additional  ^ipdlation  of  Flantm,  and 
the  fbtnur  that  6t  Vakrim  alio,  nomea  which  wer« 
home  afterwards  by  Cmutantiaii)      [W.  R.] 
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778  CLRANDER. 
CLAUDIUS  APOLLINAllIS.  [Atclli- 

CLAU'DIUS  AtTICUS  HER(n>ES.  [At- 

TICUB  HBRODM.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [CAPira] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Citilm.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDLklfUS.  £Claodu- 

CLAUDIUS  DI'DTHOS.  [Dnmm] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSU8.  [Dsmw.] 
CLAU'DIUS   EUSTHBVIUa.  [Emna- 
NIUS.3 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Fw-rx.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Ondc 
writer  of  anknown  dftta,  and  pnliablj  a  fraedmui 
of  WBi  ths  anthor  of  a  wsik  on 

Pboenida  {^oautud)  in  three  books  at  lewL 
(Stei^  Bys, «.  w.  'Aj(%  IwSaia,  AMpos ;  Etym. 
M.  V.  TtUt^)  nil  Mfftm  to  be  tba  Hma  Jo- 
liini,  who  wrote  a  wm  on  the  Prfopaanwiii 
(ntAMMviirauai.  SAoL  atf  JViarndL  Tte.fSl); 
ne  tfokt  in  (me  of  hie  woi^  of  the  dty  Lampe  in 
Crete.  (Steph.  Bn.  j.  v.  Mfoni.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEa  [Labm.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMSBTimiS.  [Mambbt 
mfus.] 

CLAUDIUS  UAZIIEUB.  [Mizunis.] 
CLAUDIUS  POHPEIA'NUS.  [PoMni- 
Amra.] 

CLAUDIUS  QUADRIQAHIUa.  [Qnis- 

MGABItrS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [SAomixw.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATUHNI'NUS.  tSAToaiiF 

HUB.] 

CLAUDIUS  SSVE^ITS.  [Snwn.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUSw  [TACinia.] 
CLAUDIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [TkTTHO- 

MTUH.} 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS.  patrician,  con- 
•al  with  L.  Oennein>  Clepuna  in  B.a  271.  {FoA) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  ii  nid  to  bare 
aaulad  Aeneaa,  and  who  was  regarded  the  an- 
cestor of  the  dandia  geu  (Vir^.  Am.  fii.  706, 
Ac)  Appb  Clandins,  befine  be  migrated  to  Rome, 
waa  caUtd  in  his  own  ooontry  Attas,  or  Atta 
Ckmrna.  (Cuddius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAFNETUS  (KXwlmw).  1.  FUhor  of 
Cfeon,  the  Athenian  dentagogoe.  (Thnc  iiL  36, 
IT.  3L)  It  is  doabtfal  whelber  he  is  the  same 
peraon  as  the  ClMonetna  -who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
Gaat  on  the  puaage  spades  as  the  aathor  of  a  de- 
cret  for  witUtdding  the  fffrqnt  dF  I^pinwilfi  from 
the  genenk  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  wo  find  nothing 
recorded  exospt  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  » 
fimd  of  lupines,  that  ho  would  eat  them,  hniki  and 
alL  (Com.  incert.  Atim.  iL  p.  £0,  c ;  comp. 
Casanb.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER(»^o^).  L  Tyrant  of  Oela, 
iriuch  had  been  igerioosly  sabjeet  to  an  oligaiehy. 
He  reigned  for  seren  years,  and  was  mnrdered 
B.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Qela  named  Sabyllos.  He 
was  Bucceeded  bis  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  aiM  called  Oleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eudeides,  was  deposed 
by  Oelon  when  be  seised  the  goremment  for  him- 
self in  b.  c.  491.  (Heiod.TiL  154,  155:  Aristot 
PoUL  T.  12,  ed.  Behk.;  Pans,  tl  9.) 

2.  An  Aqjnetan,  son  of  Telesarchns,  whose 
wfanj  in  the  {wiKnttiiioi  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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»  iwinhwlifl  Slodar.  (LOm.  to.)  Tht  oda 
lanit  harc  been  eoBpooed  -rerj  soon  anet  die  end 
of  the  Pernan  war  (a.  c  479),  and  finn  it  we 
Icam  that  Qeaader  had  also  been  Tictorioos  at  the 
'AAimdeSs  at  M^ara  and  the  'Kmtk^wtw  at  Epi* 
damns.  (See  Diet.  9/ Aid.  on  the  words.) 

8w  A  Laoedatnonian,  waa  hamost  at  Byaatima 
in  B.  a  400^  and  pnniscd  Chairisi^uia  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Oreeka  at  Ca^  with  ships  to  eonrqr 
them  to  Europe.  On  wot  leaebii^  that  place, 
howerer,  they  Ibund  that  Cleander  had  neitbcr 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrired,  he 
breast  m]^  two  triremes,  and  no  tran^rts. 
Soon  aft«  his  sniTsl,  a  tumnlt  oocorred,  in  wbic^ 
the  traits  Dezippns  was  ratha  rong^  handled, 
and  Ckander,  instigated  by  him,  thieatsied  to  sail 
away,  to  denoonce  the  amy  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Gre«k  atj  should  receive 
them.  [Dbxifpoiu]  They  succeeded,  howevo^  in 
paoMng  Un  bf  estnao  ntaniation,  aadhaMt- 
terod  into  a  eamedoa  of  hos^tali^  wiA  Xeno- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offisr  n  leading  the  army 
heme.  Bnt  he  wished  probaUy  to  arnd  the  pos- 
silnUty  of  sn^  hostile  ouUsion  with  Phamabasus, 
and,  the  sacnfioes  being  declared  to  be  ttn&Toura- 
ble  for  the  projected  much,  he  smlad  ba^  to  By- 
santinn,  premiaing  to  the  Cynoia  ths  best 
reception  m  Us  powst  n  their  aninl  there.  This 
pranise  ho  aaama  to  bare  k^  aa  eSectnaOy  as  the 
flopodtion  oC  the  admiral  Aimxibias  would  pennib 
He  was  saeeeeded  in  hk  govemnient  by  Aiistar- 
cbus.  (Xen.  jMa6.?L2.S13>4.H12.18»vi6. 
S8  M8,  TiL  I.  M  8,  38,  Ac.,  2.  S  5,  Ac) 

4.  One  of  Aleaandor^  oflows,  aonaf  Polemo- 
oalea,  Towaida  the  winter  of  &  a  SSi,  Alexan- 
der, hdng  then  in  Caria,  atnt  him  to  the  Pdopon- 
nesna  to  odlect  mercenanes,  and  with  these  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  nege  of  Tyre,  rc.  SSI.  (ArT..^«a&. 
k24,iL20;  Curb  iiL  1.  SI.  IT.  S.  I  II.)  In 
a  c.  S30  he  was  emplmd  by  Ptdydamas,  Alex- 
ander's emiaaary,  to  kill  Paimenion,  imder  vhcm 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Ecba- 
tana.  (Arr.  Amat.  iiL  26 ;  Curt.  TiL  2.  SS  19,  27- 
32;  Pint  Aim,  49;  Diod.  xriL  80;  JasL  zii.  5.) 
On  Alwandert  nrifal  bi  Carmaaia,  »,  c.  325^ 
Oeaader  Joined  Urn  then,  together  with  lomB 
other  geotnia  from  Media  and  their  finces.  Bnt 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extrame  profligacy 
and  (qii«eenon,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  Iik 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
andw.  (Arr.  Anab.  tl  27;  Diod.  xrii.  106;  Plat. 
C8;  Cnrt.  x.  L  Si  1—8 ;  JnsL  xii.  10.) 

3.  A  eoQec&r  of  proreib^  is  qnoled  \ij  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocntns.  UdgU^  f,  21,  fm  lAw 
Mir  M"-)  [B.  R-] 

CLEANDER,  a  Pbry{pan  akTe,  htought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  and  gain  the  &TO«r  of  Commodos,  who 
dented  him  to  the  rank  <rf  dianibetlBia,  and  made 
htm  ehief  minitli'ir  after  the  deadi  Pemtmik 
[pBRsmna.]  Being  now  aU-powerfol,  he  openly 
oflbred  for  lele  all  <^oes,  ciril  and  militeiy,  sad 
the  rqukr  number  of  magistrates  was  mn]ti|died 
to  answer  the  demand,  ao  that  on  one  oocanon 
twenW^Gre  consols  w«e  nominated  in  a  mn^ 
year  (it  is  beliered  to  have  beat  a.  d.  185,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Tillemoot,  189),  one  of  whom  was 
Septimios  Sevema,  afierwarda  emperor.  The  nst 
Bums  thus  accumulated  were  howerer  fieely  tpeat, 
part^  in  staying  the  danmnds  of  the  canpiBtoc, 
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Uenng  the  wnnU  <tf  fiimdi,  ind  fuaj  in 
of  poblic  pMgnifiwww  aod  ntili^.  But  fbrtaae, 
which  bad  niied  bim  fo  i^nuy,  m  rnddsnlj^ 
hailad  Un  dmni.  A  mua^  of  eian  Jmniig 
■riMn,  the  Uum  ww  vtfiin^  cut  upon  the  b- 
TOuritB  bj  Pi^riu  DioDymu,  th*  pnafecttu 
■nnMUH.  A  tunnit  bant  foith  m  the  civsiu,  » 
mob  buried  to  the  ■oborbaa  TiUa  «f  Commodna, 
dunonring  for  Tengeance,  and  the  aaperor  giriiig 
wmr  to  the  dictatee  at  bii  aatnial  cowudioa, 
Tiudad  up  Cleander,  who  wai  toiB  to  pieoea,  and 
nil  vbole  fiunily  and  naaieat  firiHtda  deatnyed. 
(Dion  Can.  IzziL  12, 13 ;  Hendim.  i.  12,  10 ; 
lainprid.  Oommod.  9,  7, 11.)  [W.  B.} 

CLEANDEH,  an  arditect,  who  mutnieted 
Bome  bathe  at  Bone  fic  the  empwor  Conaaodna. 
(Lemprid.  Comm.  c  17 }  Omub,  KmuAlaUt  1830, 
N.  as.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  {EXmAptUt),  a  ^lartaa, 
fiuber  of  Gylippoa,  who  baTing  been  appoiatad 
the  ephon  a*  coimiellor  to  Pleutoanaz  in  the  ii^ 
nsira  of  Attieat  &  a  445,  waa  Hid  to  haye  been 
bribed  by  Fuklea  to  withdnw  Ua  any.  He  waa 
eondannwd  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thoni,  and  waa 
there  rec^red  into  dtiieiutilp.  (PkL  Panel.  22, 
Nio.  28 ;  Thnb  tL  104,  93,  m  2 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  hnn  Cleuchni.)  He  afterwaida 
coamanded  the  Thnrians  in  their  war  aganut  the 
Taieatinea.  (Sttab.  tI.  p.  264,  who  odla  him  Cle- 
■ndrfak)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KXeAwp),  an  Aicadiaa  of  OiAo- 
mesiu,  entered  into  the  aernee  of  Cyma  the 
Younger,  and  ii  introduced  by  Xenophon  aa  re- 
fiuii^  in  tite  same  of  the  CFra«^  aft«r  the  battle 
of  Cninxa,  B.a  401,  to  nureDder  their  anni  at 
the  nquiiition  <rf  Artazerzea.  (Xen.  AmnA.  iL  1. 
I  10.)  Afkar  the  tm^enu  qficehaiaoa  irf 
dearanu  and  the  otbv  gBnenli  by  Tinaphemee, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  thoae  who  were  qiponted  to 
fill  their  piaoei,  and  Memi  to  haTo  acted  thiDogh- 
oat  the  retnat  with  bniTOy  and  vigonr,  (Xen. 
.^iiakiii.l.g47,S.U4--6,iT.6.i9.)  When 
tiia  Gtedca  fimnd  dmnadrea  dooeired  by  the  ad- 
TMttnnr  Coentades,  under  wfaom  they  had  manh- 
ed  out  of  Byzautinin,  Cleaoor  waa  toffog  thoae 
who  adnied  that  they  shoold  enter  the  Nrrioe  of 
Seuthe^  die  Thradan  prince,  ^o  had  conciliated 
hint  by  the  pnaant  al  a  born.  We  find  him  at- 
tarwaida  eo-opentiiw  with  XsK^hon,  of  whoa 
Im  aeema  to  hare  haa  a  high  opinion,  in  Ms  eada» 
TOOT  to  obtain  fma  Seuthes  the  promiied  pay. 
(Xen.  AmA.  viL  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  £.] 

CLEANTHES  (Khita^ns),  a  Stoic,  bom  at 
Anoa  in  Troaa  about  b.  c:  300,  though  the  exact 
date  ia  unknown.  Ha  waa  the  ton  of  Phanias, 
aod  entered  life  ai  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drndaaaa  of  hie  own  when  he  fUt  Umsdf  impdlad 
to  the  ittid;  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him* 
eelf  under  Crates,  and  thnt  under  Zeno,  whose  &ith- 
fol  diaeiple  he  coatinned  for  aineteeo  yean.  In 
order  to  auinort  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  necea- 
aary  fee  for  his  instrttctinii,  he  worked  all  night 
mt  dmwiaff  water  from  gardens,  and  in  omsequeDoe 
recaired  the  nieknane  of  *fw^Ai)t.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursmta,  he  had  no 
Tiaible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 
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*  Hence  the  correction  of  jmtemn  for  plutomn 
has  been  ^posed  in  JsT.  ii.  7:  Et  jnbet  aiche- 
typoB  pbOaoH  semre  Oesntbaa.'* 


moned  beCnra  the  Areiopagu  to  aoeooat  for  hia 
way  of  liring.  The  judge*  wen  ao  delisted  by 
the  eridsnoe  of  industry  which  he  produced,  thiU 
they  TOted  him  ten  minae^  thoo^  Zeno  would  not 
panut  him  to  aeespt  them.  "By  hie  &llow-pnpila 
he  waa  eonsidend  slow  and  stu^d,  and  leeeiTed 
from  dMm  the  title  of  tka  Aut  in  wUdi  ^ipellatiiMi 
ha  said  that  he  rejoiced,  aa  it  inqdied  that  bis  back 
was  stmig  enoo^  to  bear  iriwtemZeno  pntnpon  it. 
Sereal  ouei  aneodotea  praarrad  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  thoae  enUOiiastie  Totarisi  of  philo- 
sophy who  natnnlly  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  then  was  no  deep  and  earnest  rdi- 
gion  to  satisfy  the  thmViiig  port  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  theittiHe  intimsed  to  hear  of  his  dechuing 
that  fin  the  sake  of  riiikw^y  he  wmld  dig  and 
imdanD  all  poiiibls  liboar,  K  his  tikbif  aotM 
from  ZnoV  leotana  «d  bonea  and  piaoea  of  eaith- 
eawan  when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  qeamt  peaitence  wttb  which  he  reriled  him- 
self for  his  mall  prugi'eaa  in  phSoaophy,  by  calling 
himsdf  aa  old  man  "poisesaed  indeed  gny  hairs, 
bat  not  ol  a  mmd."  For  thia  rigour  and  seal  in 
die  ponni^  ha  wia  1^;^  a  aeomd  Harsnlea ;  and 
when  Zam  died,  B.  a  S68,  daandm  aneeaeded 
him  in  bis  sehooL  This  «nnt  was  fortonate  ibr 
tbepnserration  of  the  Stcieal  doetiinea,  for  though 
Cleanthes  waa  not  endowed  with  the  sagadty  ne- 
Miisary  to  reetifr  ud  der^p  his  master^  system, 
yet  his  stem  monlity  and  his  derotioa  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  &m  all  foreign  eormp- 
tioni.  Hk  porcrQr  waa  rdierod  1^  a  pnsent  of 
5000  minaa  from  Antigonns,  and  lie  died  at  the 
1^  of  ei^t^.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charao- 
teristia  His  phyiieian  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abetinence  fron  food  to  eon  an  ulcer  in 
his  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  adTaneed  so  for  on  the 
nad  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pi^  to  bare  the  trou- 
ble orer  ^ain,  and  he  thenfcre  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starratioD. 

The  names  of  the  anmonnu  treatises  of  dean* 
tbee  pnaerred  \iw  UUins  (rii.  175)  present  the 
tmal  catalogne  tlmoul  and ^iloaophical  subjecta: 
wipt  dfXTM',  wapt  iffw^  wept  Mr,  dec  A  hymn 
of  hia  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  oontuas  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Gndios,  Gttttingai,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturs,  1785,  iMdited  hj  Mendor^  Lipa. 
1835,  and  by  othsrk  Hia  doetnnoB  wen  almnt 
exactly  thoae  trf  Zwe.  Hun  was  s  ili^  raria- 
tion  between  his  opinion  and  the  mon  tuual  Stoi- 
cal riew  respecting  the  immwtality  of  the  sonL 
Cleanthea  taught  that  aU  lonli  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  »f  existence  after  death  would 
vary  aoooidiiu  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
paiticaiar  sou,  thereby  ieariiig  to  the  wicked  soma 
^psvheniioQ  ftattirepniQihnuat;  wheraaa  Oiry>. 
Bippus  considered  that  only  the  sonls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  surrire  death.  (Phit,  Plae,  PUL 
ir.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  ^indple 
of  the  Stmca,  to  "  lire  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  ia 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vagne  direction, 
inaKayavfiib'mt  f^pv,  which  Cleanthes  explained  hv 
the  addition  of  ^at.  (Stob.  Ed.  iL  p.  132.) 
Bt  this  he  meant  the  uniTerssl  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Cfarysippus  imdmtood  by  the  natan 
which  we  an  to  follow,  the  partjcalar  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  uiuTenal  nature^  (Dio^  I«at.  vii. 
89.)  This  o^nim  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
chmetK  [AimRHuni],  and  hdd  vfmt,  sudd 
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of  an  anlinal  slate  of  eziateiioe,  unimproved  hj  the 
pngnea  of  ciTiliintioB.  AocotdinglT  m  hear  that 
nil  monl  theory  waa  eren  stricter  tnan  that  «i  m>- 
dinarj  StoidsDi,  denying  that  pkasDre  was  af^tt- 
lUe  to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  ditetition 
to  follow  rniiveml  nature  also  led  to  btalist  con~ 
dosiona,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  Jines  iyov 
3c  «t  7m,  km  ffiy  a  ntirpttfUwii,  twt  wotf  ifuii 
tlfii  iutrtnytUntt  K.  r.  A.  (Hohnike,  KlmmAm 
^ai£br,fiiaLi.i  aeeaboINQff.L««rLJL«if  Cib 
AMi.  It.  2S,  INv.  L  S,  ^  iL  21.  It.  tt  Bitter. 

CM. PMisf^NL  pt.  n.  lib.  ii.  c  9.)  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEANTHE9  (KAetb^qt),  the  uone  of  a 
freedman  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  waa  also  hia 
phyudan,  and  attcmded  him  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  B.C.  46.  (Pint  Cbt  ad  fin.)  [W.A.O.] 

CLEANTHB8,  aa  andeot  ptfnter  of  Corinth, 
mentiraed  anuHig  the  inrentora  of  that  art  fay 
Plioy  {H.  iV.  xxxT.  6)  and  Atbenagona.  {Lepal. 
pro  Chrid.  e.  17).  A  pictiire  by  him  rraresent- 
ing  the  birth  of  Minerva  «u  seen  in  the  tent- 

Ele  of  Diana  near  tkeAIfdieaa.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  MS, 
. ;  Athen.  tIIL  p.  SM,  e.)  This  work  waa  not, 
as  Oeriiard  (Ammrlm.  VamMUer^  i.  p.  12}  Mya, 
confennding  oar  arttat  with  CterikidinB  (Plin. 
XXXT.  40),  in  a  iudicrooa  i^a^  but  lather  in  the 
ieren  a^Ie    andant  art,  [L.  U.] 

CLEAfiCHUS  (KAA^xes),  a  Spartan,  aon  of 
BampUafc  In  the  ceagieaa  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  a.  c.  412,  it  was  detommed  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hdlespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesboi  should  be  gained  frun  the  Athe- 
niau ;  and  in  the  nme  year  the  eleven  ctnonie- 
■ionns,  wiho  wan  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
T"gp'™HW  of  the  flondiwt  of  AttynibM,  were  to- 
tiuted  with  the  discretionary  power  ti  despatdi- 
ing  a  force  to  the  HeUespont  vnder  Cleuchuib 
(Thuc.  viii.  8,  39.)  In  n.  c.  410,  he  waa  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyiicoa  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  apedsUy  oppoaed  to  Thrasybolna.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51 ;  Xen.  MM.  i  I.  16,  Ac ;  Fiot.  Abt.  38.) 
In  the  lame  year,  m  li»  pnpoaal  of  Agii,  he  waa 
sent  to  Chaloedon  and  ByiantiBm,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexiim  of  hospitality, 
to  endearoor  to  cat  off  the  A^oiian  supiriiet  of 
com  in  that  quarter,  and  be  aceoidin^yuad  his 
residence  at  Byiantium  as  haimosL  When  the 
town  waa  bea^ged  by  the  Atheniana,  b.  c.  408, 
Clearchns  merred  all  the  proviaiODa,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Laoedaemraiiaa  loldiers  j 
and  the  consequent  sufierings  of  the  inhabitanta, 
as  well  aa  the  ganeal  tjmaaj  of  his  nde,  led 
SMu  psrties  within  the  ^ioe  to  amiendar  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  serred  afterwaida  to  jostify  then  ersn 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  jodges  wh^  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  tiesebety.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Cleardms  had  cnMaed  anr 
to  Aua  to  obtain  money  from  Phamabazns  and  to 
collect  a  ferce  anfficient  to  raiae  Uie  riege.  fie 
was  afkvwarda  tried  fiw  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (X<n.J»efi:i.l.f  35,  S.|10,ft&CIHod. 
ziil  67|  Pint  Ale.  SI;  Polyaen.  l  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c  406  he  waa  ^esent  at  toe  battle  of  Arginane, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidaa  as  the  man  moat 
fit  to  act  aa  commander,  ahoold  he  himadf  be  slain. 
(Diod.  ziii.  98.)  On  the  concluaion  of  the  Pel»- 
ramesian  war,  Cleaidiiia.  to  when  peace  was  OTer 
uksonet  petanaded  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
gninal  to  Thnc^  to  pnrtect  the  (beeka  in  that 


qnartn  against  the  Thtadaaa,  But  by  tfae  tims 
he  had  reaped  tfteisdmnii^  tlieqdiMa  rmnted 
their  sdection  «f  hin^  and  aent  an  eider  ar  Us 
recalL  He  proceeded  howvnr  to  the  HaHespot 
in  spito  cf  i^  and  waa  nenaeqiienfly  eondaaned  to 
deau  by  the  anihoritiea  at  borne.  At  Bysantinni, 
where  he  took  ap  hia  residence^  be  bebared  with 

r;  emdty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  o£ 
diief  citiaois  and  aajaed  thmr  pnyerty,  ba 
tailed  a  bodr  tt  nunnaiiea  widi  the  nkoney,  and 
nada  lunaetf  naater  cf  tbe  plaoa.  The  ^artu^ 
aeetoding  to  Diodtnua,  hanng  remonatiated  with 
hin  to  no  putpoee,  sent  a  fime  against  ban  nndcr 
Panthoides ;  and  Qearehtia,  thinking  it  no  kngcf 
aa&  to  remain  in  Bynntiuni,  withdrew  to  Selym- 
bria.  Here  be  wa*  defeated  and  besieged,  but 
efieeted  hia  eaeape  by  ni^t,  and  pawing  otw  ta 
Ana,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  CyrnsL  Tbepriacah 
whoaa  object  was  to  collect,  without  exdting  auqii- 
daa,  aa  many  troops  aa  poasUde  for  hia  intnded 
expedition  againat  nia  brothw,  sniqtlied  Qeaidms 
wub  a  large  cam  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
nurcaaariei^  and  esipbyed  than,  till  Cyns  shsnH 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Gnefca  af  dtt 
Thraeian  Chenonesus  against  tha  iMi|[thliiiailin 
barbaciaas.  Plntardi  saya,^ — a  statement  not  Teiy 
eas^  to  be  reconciled  with  the  eentenee  of  death 
whidi  had  been  passed  aoinst  him, — that  he  n- 
eeived  alao  aa  orur  from  ^arta  to  promoto  in  all 
pointo  the  ol^eeta  of  Cyma.  When  the  jrinee  had 
set  out  OD  his  expedition,  Clearehtts  jmned  him  at 
Celasnae  in  Phr^ia  with  a  body  sf  2000  men  in 
all,  being,  acconling  to  Xaw[KHm  (Amat.  m.  1. 
S  lOX  the  tmly  Onek  who  waa  aware  of  the 
^ince^  real  objjecL  Whoi  Ae  actaal  intentien  ef 
CynolHSU  t»  Iw  n^aeted,  tha  Gndca  tcfued 
to  mardt  forllier.  and  Cteandun,  attesting  to 
force  his  own  troops  to  pneeed,  nanowly  eeotped 
stoning  at  their  hands.  PlDfonang  then  to  come 
into  their  wiahea,  and  kee^ng  up  a  show  of  vari- 
ance betweoi  himaelf  and  Cyraa,  he  gradually  led, 
not  hia  own  fioces  imly,  but  the  rest  of  hia  coon- 
trymen  as  well,  to  pueuTo  the  difflcalties  «f  thl^ 
positioQ  should  they  desvt  the  service  of  the  prine^ 
and  thos  nltimately  indoced  tbeu  to  advance. 
When  Onmtes  waa  biought  to  trial  tar  hia  ttvAMO, 
CJearcfaas  waa  the  only  Oieek  adaitted  into  the 
noBilMr  ef  Jndgea.  nd  Im  waa  tha  fiiat  to  advise 
sentence  m  im&  a^uiat  the  Mcased.  At  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa,  n.  c.  401,  he  "f^f^^H  the 
ri^t  wing  of  the  Gneka.  whidi  tested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  boa  this  position  he  thoo^t  it  nnrnfe 
to  withdraw,  as  inch  a  step  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  risk  (rf  bdi^  enmanded  I  and  be  Wfe- 
Sm  mdeetod  the  dinetians  ef  C;^a^  who  had 
deairad  aim  to  cham  wiUi  aU  hiafiwce  tteenimyli 
centre^  Plutatch  blames  him  exceedingly  for  ai/k 
an  exoea  of  cantiim,  and  attributes  to  it  the  ksa 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  b^aa  tb^  re- 
treat, Clearchus  waa  tacitly  reoogniaed  aa  drar 
oomniandei^in-diiefi  and  ia  this  iTiparity  ha  wrttH 
btted  his  nsaal  qn^tiea  ef  pudcoce  and  anqj, 
as  wdl  as  great  itrittaew  in  the  ^naerratitai  of 
disdplin&  At  length,  howerar.  bemg  deriroas  of 
cmning  to  a  better  nuderstanding  irith  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  allaying  the  aa^icions  which  exiated  be- 
tween him  and  ue  Gteeka  in  spite  t£  thur  siiIiihiii 
treaty,  deerdins  lou^t  an  intwview  with  the 
satira,  the  result  of  whidi  was  an  a^aement  to 
puoiu  the  psitiea  on  both  sides  who  had  Uwoiad 
'  to  exdto  tliair  nmtnal  jealousy ;  and  Tba^hemea 
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jmuted  that,  if  Cleudiiu  would  bing  hu  eUaf 
officers  to  hitn,  be  would  point  out  thois  wlio  had 
inatilled  nqticiOD  into  him  agunst  thor  oonntry- 
nm.  CImmbb  UU  into  the  nim,  and  indnwd 
fimr  ti  tb*  wnwili  snd  twenty  of  the  lodugi  to 
■eewppwDy  um  to  the  interriew.  The  genenla 
were  admitted  and  arrMted,  while  the  other  officen, 
who  had  nmained  with  oat,  wen  maMacred,  Clear- 
dina  and  hia  colleague*  were  aent  to  the  court  of 
Aitu  vzaa,  aod,  notwithrtanding  the  effort*  of  the 
qoeen-moUier,  Fairatia,  in  their  fiiTOor,  wen  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
xiilied  by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  thii  accoont 
Xcoophon  and  Cteiiai  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  hUtn  I^Qtarch  report*  bende*  tereral 
nooTphal  atotiea.  One  of  thaae  ia,  that,  vhile 
ttt  booiea  of  the  eduor  ganenla  wwe  ton  bj' ddgi 
nd  IMi,  s  Tiaknt  wbd  Miaed  om  that  01  Ckv- 
choB  a  tomb  of  nnd,  nmnd  which,  in  s  minoi- 
lonilj'  abort  qwe  of  time,  an  orardwdowing  grore 
of  palm- trees  anMN ;  m  that  the  king  repented 
maich  when  he  knew  that  he  had  ilaiii  a  &Toarito 
flf  the  goda.  (Xen.  JtM&.  L  1.  8  9.  3:  8  9,  8. 
H 1— 21,  &.  S8  11—17,  6.  81 L— 1 1.  8. 184— 18, 
fi.  I— ff.81fi;  Diod.zlT.  12,23— tMj  Pkt.  Ar- 
te.  8, 18.)  [E.  E.] 

CI.EABCHUS  (KJJafxi>*), »  citiien  of  Heiae- 
Ua  on  the  EoziDe,  waa  racalled  fran  exile  by  the 
Doblea  to  aid  them  in  qoelling  the  Mditiona  temper 
and  demaada  of  the  peo^.  Aocmrding  to  Juitin, 
ke  made  an  agnameat  with  Mithriditea  L  of 
Partna  to  betBT  Ae  to  Urn  on  eondition  of 
hd^ngitiaderhimaagoTenior.  Bnt,  perceiving 
mppumHj  that  be  might  make  himaelf  master  ^ 
it  without  the  aid  of  Uitliridatea,  he  not  tmly 
broke  hii  agreemeat  with  the  bUtor,  bat  imied  bb 
penon,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  ram  for 
Ilia  lehaae.  Haring  deaertod  tke  di^rwieal  ude, 
he  came  fawiid  aa  the  man  the  peo|4e,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
nariea,  and,  havi:^  got  rid  of  the  aoUei  by  murder 
and  baniahment,  nieed  hinuelf  to  the  tymnny. 
He  ued  hie  power  as  badly,  and  with  a>  muoi 
«nid^  at  he  had  gained  it,  iriiile,  with  the  tmj 
ftenay  of  airogaace,  he  aanimed  pnUidy  the  attri- 
Imtea  of  Zona,  and  gare  the  laune  of  Kipa»mit  to 
one  of  bii  aona.  He  lired  in  constant  ftar  of  aaeaa- 
mnation,  agamst  which  he  ^fuarded  in  the  atrieteit 
way.  Bit,  in  sirito  of  hu  mecantiana,  he  was 
mudiMd  hj  Chfatt  and  Lemn  in  a.  a  US,  after  a 
mga  of  twdn  yean.  He  b  aid  to  ban  been  a 
pnfA  both  of  nato  aod  of  Isocratea,  the  latter 
wbam  asserta  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  waa 
•ne  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benerolent  of  men> 
(Diod.  XT.  81,  xri  86  ;  Jnst  xri.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
H.SOi  Memn.  ap.  Pkol.  BM.  22i  t  PlaLdeAltx. 
Fort,  ii.  5,  orf  Ptvte.  mtnd.  4 ;  Theoponp.  ap. 
AOmm.  iiL  p,  85 ;  Isocr.  S^.  ad  Timolk.  f.  428,  ad 
fin, ;  Said.  $.  v.  Kxivpx'i ;  Weaseling,  Diod. 
U.  ee. ;  Periaon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  ix.  IS.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAso^*),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pnpils,  was  ^e  aathor  of  a  nnmber  of  works, 
BODe  irtiieh  an  extant,  on  a  rery  great  variety 
af  nlrieetB.  He  aeams  to  ban  bean  tao  Haw  per- 
Boa  wnoB  Athenaeos  (L  p.  4,  a.)  caDa  Tp^f^hnr- 
m,  or  the  rfner  md.  A  list  of  his  prindpal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  nsy 
be  found  in  Vosrius  {de  Hut.  Graec  pp.  83,  84, 
•d.  Westermann)  b^ig  omitted  for  the  salw  of 
bnrity: — 1.  Bwi,  a  bitwaqihical  work,  extending 
to  at  kaal  ci^  bo^  ^Athm.nLp.S48,d., 
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2.  A  conmentary  «n  Plato^  **Timaeaa."  (Fabric. 
BOL  Oraec.  iiL  p.  96.)  8.  nximtwn  <Tw^fuer. 
(Diog;  Laerk  iiL  2.)  4.  ntfit  rwrtwrf  mdrmvs 
Tlafk^r^  /oBnitarums  •Ipiyi&iir.  6.  rtpT^Aos,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  ao  odled,  aceudiag  to  Athe- 
naeos (tL  p.25fi),  fromOeigitiiiiis,aM  of  Alexan- 
der's courtierB.  6.  n*^  vwtsfu.  (Dies;  Laert. 
L  9;  Athan.  xr.  p.  6S7,  e.)  7.  nspT  ^iXfos. 
6.  noftoiftimi.  9.  nspl  ypt^y  on  riddles.  10. 
"Eptrrmdit  pfobablj  hiatortMl,  a  collection  vi  lore- 
stwies,  not  mrniiTed  with  the  diseasnon  of  seme 
very  odd  qnestiona  on  the  sobject  (*.  ff.  Athen.  zii. 

f.  553,  £).     11.  7)Ni^r,  on  paintings. 

Athen.  xir.  v.  648,  t)  12.  ntprxpo^  P  The 
reading  in  Atnenaeus  (rii.  ad  iniL)  is  doubtful ; 
see  DalsdMnip  and  Casanbon,  ad  ioo.  IS.  lUfl 
si^antf.  «n  the  Tonedo.  14.  Iltpt  MSfmw, 
flnwater^ninalB.  18.  n^AwfiVfOQaand-waatea. 
16.  IImI  fMXeiw,  an  anatomical  woik.  (Casanb. 
ad  AOm.  iz.  p.  899.)  17.  n*f>l  AmH,  the 
gennineneas  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
qoeation.  (Fahr.  BiU.  Grate,  m.  p.  481.1  Tkia 
is  the  wefk  to  ulich  Cleaient  of  Akxandna  refoa 
(anm.  L  15)  Ibr  the  aeeaant  <f  the  pbileaophkal 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  mid  to  bars  held 
much  GonmonicBtion,  and  thernn,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  mora  than  he  imparted.  It 
bas  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  refemd  to  by  Adisnos  Tacticos  (ch.  1 ) 
shmild  be  ascribed  to  um  present  Cleanhua  or  to 
the  ^lant  of  Horaelna.  (Sea  Voak  a  ;  Fabric 
A«:4%tMe.iiLp.48l.)  [B.  K] 

CLEARCHUS  {K^itipxo'),  «o  Athenian  conie 
poet  of  the  new  ooioedy,  whose  time  u  nnknown, 
Fragmento  an  pnserred  from  hia  KifcyyMy 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c.^  Kmw6(« 
(xiv.  p.  618,  b-X  UMpoan  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  flajt  the  title  of  which  is  nnknown.  (L 
p.  28,  e. ;  Enttatb.  ad  Ckfyti.  p.  1623, 47  ;  Meine'tc, 
Cbm.  Gran.  I  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.] 
CLEARCHUS,  a  seolptor  in  Inonse  at  Rhe- 
nom,  is  impoctaat  as  the  teadier  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flooiiAed  at  ita  time  of  Hyrsa 
and  Polydetas.  Ckarchas  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Gorintbmn  Eucheir,  and  belongs  prolMtAy  to  the 
72nd  and  Eidlowing  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gne  <tf  the  school  to  wbiui  be  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Panaanias.  (vi  4.  g  3,  Coim.  Heyne, 
Opaae.  Acad.  v.  p.  371.)  (L  U.I 

CLEA'RIDAS(KAMp0at),  a  friend  of  asBdai^ 
and  apparent! J  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
^ipointment  to  foreign  govemmmito  Thncydidea 
oonridns  to  have  been  ineonriatent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  1S2).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Braridaa ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  wbiok  Kaddaa  and  (3eon  wen  killed,  he  com- 
maoded  the  main  badr  of  the  fbiee%  ■.  c  433. 
Qearidaa  aftenraidt  dfadngaiahed  bisiadf  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  wbaa  the  peace  of  Nidas,  br 
giving  up  Amphip(dia,  not  (as  the  terns  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  bnt  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves. (Thoc.  V.  10,  21,  34.)         [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDCNIUS,  the  anUior  of  an  eaasy  upon 
Latin  ginmmar,  pttUished  by  Putschius  from  a 
siogle  Gorrapt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  **  Ars 
Cl«L(mii  R«nani  Soiatoris,  Constaatint^litani 
OrammaticL"  It  is  ^ofoseedly  a  commentary  on 
die  ceMirated  treatise  of  Donatua,  and  to  suit  the 
airangMDent  of  that  woric  is  divided  into  two 
porta,  the  fimnei^  u  or*  |>fuaa,  containing  iDoa- 
trationa  of  the  mHaPHmai  the  latter,  or  on 
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leemdat  of  tlie  EdUio  Stomida.  [Dohatcs.]  Of 
CledoniiH  fmrnmiij  m  know  lutUiig;  but  H  u 
notimpKifaibhihotheiBajrbmbMiiittMbed  to 
the  AndiUchnB  or  V^mitj  «rtiAUibed  » 
csfHtolinm  of  ConitantiDOfJci,  an  inatitiilian  to 
which  we  find  u  ■llnmon  in  p.  1866.  (Camp. 
Godofir.  ad  Cod.  Theodoa.  14.  tit.  9.  toL  t.  ^  203, 
The  only  sdidon  that  contnned  in  the 
**  OnmnMlkwe  ImfaaM  Aoetaei  Antiqii*'  <rf 
PatMdun^  UoL,  Hinor.  160£,  ^  1859~19S8. 
(Oeano,  BtilrSgt  jew  Oritck.  mtd  JSm.  Li/imrxtmr- 
jMwL  ToL  iL  p.  SI4.)  [W.  E.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA1IP0RU8.  ft  ^7- 
ucian,  who  mj  have  lind  is  the  nzth  or  fifth 
centniy  b.  c,  ai  Pliny  wa,ya  that  a  botanical  woik, 
whidi  was  commonly  attribated  to  i^ythaginia, 
waa  by  amne  panona  aappoaod  to  htm  bean 
written  by  him.  {H.  A*,  xxiv.  101.)  [  W.  JL  O.] 
CLEIDE'MUS  (KXMmMs),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian anthor.  Menrrins  ia  mdined  to  beliere 
(P«tnrfr.  c  2)t  that  the  name,  where  it  occnn  in 
Phtardi,  Athenaana,  and  othm,  has  been  inbatt- 
toted,  by  Ml  cror  <^  the  copyisti,  tor  CLeitodennu, 
who  U  mentioned  by  Paaaaniaa  (z.  15)  aa  the  moat 
■ndent  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Atheaaeoa  the  foBowing  wwka  aaczibed  to  Clei- 
demna: — 1.  'E^vrm^.  (Athen.ii.  p.  410,  a.) 
Thia  is  probaWj  the  aane  work  which  ia  ref^red 
to  hr  Snidaa  vlTv).  Caanbon  (ad  AOm. 
i.  c)  aod  Vonm  (it  HU.  OroM.  p.  418,  ed. 
Weatannaia)  think  that  it  waa  »  aort  of  lexieon ; 
bat  it  aeenu  nthar  to  have  been  an  antiqaarian 
treatiae^  in  Tene,  on  religiooa  ritaa  and  cennxauea. 
(Comp.  Rnhnken,  ad  jHun.  a.  v.  *S^iryvrai.)  2. 
'At0&  (Athen.  vi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  mbject  of  which 
aaana  to  hsTo  been  the  hiatory  and  antiqnitioB  of 
^Attioh  It  ia  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Pin- 
'taich  (Tke$.  19,27),  who  mentiona  |ffolizity  aa  the 
eapecial  chancteriitic  of  the  author.  S.  Hfitroyo- 
ra,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  -woA.  (Athen. 
ziT.  pL  660,  l)  4.  Nifirrei,  a  poaai^  bota  the 
eigiitn  book  of  which  ia  refened  to  by  AUtenaena 
(xii.  p.  609,  nJating  to  the  first  reataation  of 
,.  Pejaiatratna  and  die  mairii^  of  HqiparduiB  with 
J  vrf'  .-j  Fhya.  (Comp.  Herod.  L  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
,  .  ■ ,  exact  pwiod  at  whi^  Cleidemoa  flonriahed,  but  it 

^-  ^Hut  hftTO  been  snnaaacntly  to  b.o.  479,  since 
^  nntarch  refera  to  hiaaoccount  of  the  battle  of 
"      '"''^"Phlaea.  (Plnt^nU-lfl.)  See  farther  refereneea 
-  «  '"  in  VosBUi(t«.).  [E.R] 

CLEI'OENES  (KXnr'ntf)'  A  atiaen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spaita,  n.  c.  882, 
to  obtain  her  aasiatance  for  Acanthna  and  the  other 
*  Chalcidian  towns  against  the  OJynthiana.  Xcoo- 
phm  records  a  qwc«  itf  hi%  d^med  on  this  oe- 
CBsion,  in  which  be  dwelb  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthos  and  her  growing  power.  His  ^ipU- 
cation  for  aid  was  snceessfdl.  (Xen.  /fe/L  t.  2. 
§  1 1,  Ac. ;  Diod.  xt.  19,  &c. ;  cwnp.  p.  156,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Arist«- 
phanea  in  a  Tcry  iriwcnre  pasaage  (Ram.  705-716), 
where  ha  is  ^twen  as  a  bau-man,  puny  in  per^ 
•on,  dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  {ad  AriML  L  c),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  miichieTons  char* 
latan  of  the  day.  [K  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAiiflRr).  1.  Father  of  Aldbiades, 
fought  at  Artemiiium  in  a  trireme  built,  equipped, 
and  manned  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  Ust  of 
the  sea-fights  there  gained  the  ipurrtu.  He  feU 


at  Ctrana,  a  447.  (Hand.  viii.  17;  Pint. 
AUh.  3.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  Son  of  AldMndea,  mairied  Domweha,  tiie 
daughter  ti  MegfJea,  and  became  1^  her  the 
bther  the  fiunous  Aldbiades.  He  greatly  dis- 
tingnished  tiimself  in  the  third  naval  eng^ement 
at  Artemisimn,  b.  a  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  us  own  expenae. 
He  was  sfana  in  B.  a  447,  at  the  battle  of  Carairia, 
in  lAieh  the  Athfoiana  wite  dsAfttel  hr  the  Boao> 
tin  od  Eshoeen  exiha.  (Hand.  viii.  17;  Plat. 
^I;  PIat.iAi.i>Hai.  p.112;  Thubi  113.) 

8.  Ayonugerbtotherof  thefiunona  Aldbiades. 
Pvidea,  the  guardian  ot  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alabiadea  mi^t  cocnpt  lum,  sent  him  away  from 
his  own  house  and  piaced  hini  for  education  with 
Us  fandier  A^hnn  J  hot  the  kttw  sent  hn  ba^ 
at  the  end  of  §a  montha,  finding  it  impoaaiUe  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Pkt  PrUag.  p.  320.) 
In  anothor  dialogue  (Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  ad  fau; 
coDtp.  SchoL  ad  loe.)  he  is  spd«i  of  aa  quite  a 
madman. 

4.  Son  of  Axioehns,  and  tin  mme  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  nqr  yoong  nan  by  Plato  in  tiia 
**  £athydeoia%**  wis  iint  cooon  to  Noh  A  and  to 
Aldbiadea. 

5.  The  fiuher  of  Aratns  of  K^n.  The  Siejth 
niaus  enmwitted  to  him  the  aupreme  power  ia  their 
state  on  the  iywilioB,  aoeotunsto  Pinr-Tria-,  rf 
the  tymnto  Enthydenna  and  Timoclaidaa,  tiie 
latter  of  whom,  aocordiiw  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Clainaa  as  his  eoUeagne.  Soon  after  tUi 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  aetaed  the  tj- 
ntnny,  b.  c.  264.  (PaoM,  ii.  8  ;  Plat  AraL  2.) 
[Abantidju.]  [E.  E.1 

CLSI'NIAS  (KAfwtas),  a  FythagnMS  pUla- 
sopber,  of  Tarentum,  waa  «  oaotempoiHry  and  aiead 
of  Plato's,  *s  aspeari  from  the  ato^(peihapeotha^ 
wise  worthleas)  which  Diogenes  I^ii^us  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  aodunity  of  Ariatoxenoa,  to  the  eOect 
that  Plato  wiahed  to  bum  aU  the  writings  of  Oe- 
nocritns  udiich  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
b^  Amydas  and  Cleiniai.  In  hia  pmelio^  Chi- 
ntaa  waa  a  tme  Pythafwtan.  Thna  we  bsar  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  idaying  on  bk 
harp ;  aitd,  when  Piorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  aU  his 
fortane  thiougjh  a  pditical  revolution  (eonp.Thrige, 
Hm  Cj/rtHmimm,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  tne  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyme, 
and  anpplied  him  with  money  to  the  ftdl  extent  of 
his  loss,    (lamblich.  27,31,  33;  Ad. 

V.  H.  ziv.  23 ;  Periaon.  ad  loe. ;  Chamael.  Pont. 
^.Atliat.  ziv.  p.  623,  C;  Diod.  Fh^m.  lik&; 
Fabric.  BX,  Onue.  i.  pp.  840,  889.)    [£.  &] 

CLEINIS  (KAcwu),  the  hvaband  of  Harpe  and 
&tber  of  Lydns,  Ortygius,  Uaipaaos,  and  Aite- 
michL  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  bdoved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Havii^ 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asaes  to 
ApoUo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  at 
fial^hm;  bat  ApoUo  threatened  him,  and  een- 
manded  that  only  sheep,  goata,  and  hdfas  ahonld 
be  sacrificed.  Lydus  and  Harpoans,  the  esos  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
wherieupoQ  ApoUo  infuriated  the  animals  so  as  to 
attack  the  &inily  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  &mily,  and  changed 
all  ite  maabera  into  diAient  tHrda.  (Anton.  Lib. 
20.)  [L.  a] 

CLEINO'MACHUS  (KAetfrf^H^)^  a  hfagaiiB 
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pliiloaopher  of  Thnriom,  u  moA  hj  DiogokM  LaSr- 
tiw  f  iL  1 12)  to  haTO  Iwen  the  fint  who  compoMd 
tnituu  on  th*  flmdaniMital  ptindplei  of  dialectici 
(rtpl  d{M*fu(rM>  Kot  nmrytfiHi^nH').  We  lean 
from  Soidw  (*■  «.  Iti^^ir),  tluit  Pyitlion,  who 
floBrished  about  SSO  b.  o,  attended  the  inrtnio- 
tioiu  of  Biyao,  and  that  ^e  latt«r  waa  a  dud^ 
of  Cleinomachoib  We  naj  tberefoni  Mt  the  date 
of  CleiiwinBGhiu  toward*  the  contnaiWMiMBt  of  the 
auM  centntr.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Mtrsu.] 

CLEI'STHENES  (KXtui9iwnt).  1.  Son  of 
AlutonTmua  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He  wat  dea- 
ee&ded  from  Orthagona,  who  fbimded  the  drnaihr 
about  100  yean  brfora  hii  time,  and  nueeeded  ha 
gnmd&ther  Mynm  in  the  tytanny,  thoogfa  proba- 
nd not  without  Mine  oppoaitloD.  (Hand.  tL  126 ; 
Ariitot  PoUt  T.  13,  ed  Bekk.;  Pms.  ii.  8;  Mul- 
fcr.  Dor.  I.  8.  §  2.)  Is  B.  c.  59S,  be  aided  the 
Ainphictyona  in  the  awied  war  agahut  Cirriu, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  deetmctios  of 
the  gnilty  atj,  and  in  which  Solon  too  ii  laid  to 
haTB  aauited  with  hie  eonnael  the  aTowen  of  the 
<Fku.  X.  87 ;  AMch.  c  Oet.  f  107,  Ac, ; 
taOtP.ff.  inbanBo,  £95.)  W«  find  CMa- 
thenea  alao  engi^ed  in  war  wito  Argoe,  hia  enmity 
to  which  ia  Mid  by  Herodoto*  to  have  been  w 
gnat,  that  he  prohibited  the  redtatian  at  Sicyon 
<k  HonMT^  poema,  becanae  Aigo*  waa  celebnrted 
lo  than,  and  restored  to  the  worthip  of  Dionysua 
what  the  historian  oUli,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
cfaoniaea  in  which  Adraatna,  the  ArgiTo  hero,  was 
eommemorated.  (Herod,  t.  67;  see  Nittach,  Afofe- 
fe™.  i.  p.  153,  Ac.)  MUller  U. «.)  connecU  this 
hoetili^  of  Cteiathenaa  towards  Aigoa,  the  chief 
Dorian  of  the  cEatict,  with  hii  nttena^  en- 
deaTour  to  dcmeaa  and  diabonoar  the  DwlBn  tribaa 
at  Sieyan.  The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  one*  derired  from  the  aow, 
the  aaa,  and  the  pig  (*niTai,  'Ortdrai,  Xwftffirat}, 
while  to  hia  own  tnbe  hegare  the  title  of  'Afx^^ox 
(lords  et  the  pende).  Tae  explanation  of  hie  mo- 
th»  ftr  tUa  gircn  hf  MiiUer  (Z)Dr.  iii.  4.J  3) 
aeema  ercn  k«  aatiafiutoiy  than  the  ow  of  Hoo- 
dotna  which  he  aeta  vadt;  and  the  hiatorianis 
Btatonent,  that  Cleiathesee  of  Athens  imitated  his 
gnnd&ther  in  his  poUtioU  dianges,  may  jortify 
the  inference,  that  the  meaaoies  adopted  at  Scyon 
with  respect  to  die  tribes  extended  to  mora  thu  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  nasses.  (Herod,  t.  67*  68>) 
FWb  Aristotle  {Pot;  ▼.  13)  we  team,  that  (Mb- 
thenea  maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inapired  by  his  military  ezploita,  and  partly 
by  the  ^pnlar  and  nodamte  course  which  he 
•d^ted  in  his  general  goTemment  His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  hare  been  characterised  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Panaanias  mentious  a 
colonnade  (ffroi  KArurt^ratoi)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  teken  in  the  sacred  war.  (Pans.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  aaoertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleiathenea,  or  tte  oondusion  of 
hia  tynimy,  bnt  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  plaead 
aarlier  than  b.  c  583;  in  iriiieh  year  ha  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariotiaea  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  MUler  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marri^  to  Megades  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[AoAuaTA,] 

3.  An  Athonan,  wn  of  Hegadea  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appeals  as 
the  head  of  the  Alemaeooid  dan  on  the  banish- 


ment of  the  Peisisttatidaa,  and  waa  indeed  ano- 
pected  of  having  tanmend  with  the  Ddi^iie  <»ad^ 
and  urged  it  to  reqmra  fioai  Sparta  the  expnlnmt 
of  Hmnaa,   Findfau,  howaw,  that  he  eoald  not 
wm  Ui  poUtiealriTal  bagon*  asMptthmagk 
the  aid  of  the  oommoiii,  ha  set  Hialf  to  maaaaa 
the  powv  of  the  ktter,  and  to  nmove  moat  of  tha 
sai^narda  againat  demooa^  which  Sdon  had 
established  or  imaervad.  Tkm  ia  therateo  laaa 
tmtn  than  ihstorio  ia  the  a— itiaa  et  laeenim 
(Jmopt^.  pb  14S,  a),  that  CUMhaoet  matoly  n- 
•tond  the  craistitntion  d  Solon.  The  prindpal 
change  which  he  introdneed,  and  out  <^  whidt 
moat     his  other  altoationa  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  finr  ancient  tribes,  and  die  estaUisb- 
ment  of  ten  new  onoa  in  thrir  stead.   Theae  kit 
were  parely  local,  and  the  object  aa  well  as  the 
efiiaot  of  tfie  arm^tment  waa,  to  give  pennanenaa 
to  democntie  ascendency  by  the  deatradiaD  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  claadiqiL  (Gonp. 
Arist.  Palii.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thiiga,  Sat  (^rm. 
§  48.)    The  incnaae  in  the  nsmber  of  the  ^stA^ 
wd  of  the  wmuKpaptM  waa  a  ""^tqimMT  <tf  tba 
ahovemeaaoce.  The  ffmrptm  mn  indaad  aUowai 
to  remain  as  befoia,  tat,  as  they  w«a  no  kngac 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  9fyiot  oonstitntnig 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
poJitical  importance.    According  to  AeUan  (  V.  H. 
xiiL  24)  Qeisthenei  waa  also  tfie  firat  iriio  inati- 
tnted  oatadnn,  by  whidi  he  ia  laid,  on  the  nma 
anthori^,  to  have  been  the  firat  safiarer ;  and  this 
ia  partly  borne  out  by  Diodwna  (xi.  55),  whoa^a^ 
that  oatradm  was  introduced  after  the  faaniahment 
of  the  PeinrtiatidaB  (but  see  Pkt  A%.  11 ;  Har- 
poaat.s.«t.*I»v^«f).  Walean, 
Afhtotk  (Patt.  iii.  3,  ed  Bdik.)  thM  he  adnittad 
into  the  tribn  a  mn^wr  of  peraona  who  wm  not 
of  Athenian  bkod ;  bat  this  ^>pears  to  have  beoi 
only  intended  to  aerre  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  By  aomeagdnho 
ia  sniqwsed  to  have  nmodeUed  the  Epbetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  oonrt  to  the  four  M  ones,  and  altasag 
the  nambar  of  the  jndgea  frsn  80  to  51,  i  s;  fin 
IroB  eadi  tribe  and  a  presidest.  (Wateotk, 
vd.  L  p.  360,  Em.  ttaasL ;  bat  see  Miitlw, 
maM.  $  64,  ftc)    The  changes  mt  Cletathenaa 
had  the  intended  eSiMst  of  gaining  political  aapfr- 
rinrity  fior  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagons  was 
rednoed  to  apply  fiir  the  aid  of  the  Spartana  onder 
Ckflwenei  L   Heralds  acoordiittly  wen  aent  from 
I^cedaanon  to  Athena^  idio  tananded  and  ob- 
tained tiie  baniahment  of  CleiBthenes  mi  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  fiunily  ( jwa- 
7«&),  on  whom  rested  the  pdlutiim  t4  Cyunla 
murder.  [Ctlon.]  CMstbenes  having  withdrawn, 
Geomanea  proceeded  to  expd  700  families  pointed 
out  by  laagoms,  and  endeavonrad  to  abt^ah  tlie 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    Bnt  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,«and  the  people  suppMted  them,  and 
besieged  Clannenes  and  Ii^otaa  in  the  A«n^oli% 
of  wfaidi  they  had  taken  poaseasion.  Oathethiid 
day  the  beai^[ed  eqiitukted,  and  the  Laesdaoao- 
nians  and  Isagnaa  were  allowed  to  depart  ftott 
Attica.    The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Ckia- 
thenea  and  the  700  banished  bmilies  were  re- 
called. (Herod.     63,  66,  69—73,  vi.  131;  oomp. 
Diet.  <fAmL  fp.  166,  235,  323,  Ac,  658»  766, 
990-898.) 

5.  An  Athaaian,  wbum  fbppuy  and  ■'"—y— *■ 
ptofligatiy  hnw^  Uk  noca  than  omo  andv  Ai 
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bah  «tf  Arittophaoei.  Thns  the  Cloud*  ua  Mid 
to  tike  the  fonn  vf  maea  what  tfaejr  tee  htm 
{Nmb.  S54);  ind  intlM  Timm^koritaaae  (674, 
Ac.)  be  bnagt  infimaitioii  to  the  mnen,  u  being 
•  perticolw  fiiflod  of  thein,  that  EuiindeB  has 
Mangled  in  Maealodim  uaaag  them  u  s  ipy. 
In  ipita  of  hii  duncter  He  appean  to  ban  been 
appointed  on  one  occuion  to  the  Hcred  office  of 
ftMvp^.  (Vt^.  1187.)  The  Soholiart  en  Aek. 
118  Mtd  Eq.  1371  mjM,  HuA,  ia  ndw  to  pmarre 
the  i^poanaoe  of  yoath,  he  wen  no  beard,  re- 
moring  the  hair  an  aj^lication  of  ptth.  (Comp. 
EinuLadAch.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'OORA  (KXtme/ipa),  a  IjA:  poetea^ 
■tenliaoed  by  Arittoi^ianes  in  hit  Waipa  (t.1245), 
and  in  hit  loat  phty,  the  JJmaiiU.  She  ii  rari- 
oaJrwpiaMPletta»aI^eedaemwiiaB,aThBe«alian, 
and  a  LeriaBB.  (Sohe).  «i  AriikpL  Vmp.  1239, 
1245,  Lgiub:  1237 ;  Said.  HeiTch.  t.  v.)  [F.  S.] 
CLEITARCHUS  (KX^npx«'\  tTnnt  of  Eie- 
tria  in  Enboea.  After  Plotarchoi  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tjianny  of  Erettia  by  Phociou, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  gorenmient  was  at  fint  eata- 
Uiikedj  hot  (tivog  par^  stmgg^  enaned,  in 
wluA  the  adfawenta  of  Athena  wen  at  leiuth 
arerpowered  by  tboee  of  Maeedonia,  and  Philip 
then  aent  Hipponicna,  one  of  hia  generals,  to  dee- 
die  walla  <j  Pordnaoa,  the  hwboar  of  EiMria, 
to  aet  ap  Hi^aickut  Antonedon,  and  CM- 
taidn* at tynBta.  (VhA.J%>e.  18;  Dem.<b€ir. 
%  86,  I^iS^  iil  §§  68,  69.1  Thii  waa  eabae- 
qnent  to  the  peace  between  Athena  and  Philip  in 
B.  a  348,  nnce  Demoethenaa  adduce*  it  at  one  of 
the  ptooft  of  a  bnach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Haoedon.  {Pkit^  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyianta,  kow- 
erer,  were  not  mflhnd  to  ntaia  their  power 
qnietly,  ibr  DenMatheoet  (Pkil^  ill  g  69)  ipen- 
tiona  two  annamenta  aent  by  Philm  for  tbttr  aop- 
port,  at  difl^nt  timea,  under  EnrylodHis  and 
rarnunion  leqiectiTdy.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchos  in  aele  poeaeuion  oS  the  gOTmunestt 
bot  1m  doea  not  eeem  to  Iwn  been  at  open  hoati- 
Utj  with  AtheM,  thoogh  be  bald  fotria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  Of  the  Athaniana  lending  ambaa- 
•adia*  to  reqneat  his  eonnot  to  the  anangement 
for  uniting  Enboea  under  one  federedre  goronment, 
hBTing  Ita  congrea*  at  Chaleia,  to  which  Athene 
was  uao  to  tiaaifw  the  annoal  contnbntiona  from 
Onna  and  Entria.  Aeadiine*  mja,  that  a  talent 
finm  dntncfam  waa  part  of  tta  habt  wbieh  he 
aD^ea  ihal  DemoadMnei  leeaiTed  fic  poenring 
the  decree  in  qneation.  Claitatdina  appean  Aero- 
fere  to  have  etane  into  the  aboTe  project  of  Demoa- 
thenea  and  Calliai,  to  whan  he  would  naturally 
be  oppoaed ;  but  he  thonght  it  perii^  a  point 
gaioisl  if  he  oonld  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Entria.  For  the  poeaiUe  mo- 
tivea  of  Danoathenea,  tee  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
bowerer,  aeems  to  have  fidlen  to  the  grotmd,  and 
Demoathenea  in  b.  c  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
eipeditioD  to  Euboea  with  the  view  U  potting 
down  the  Macedonian  utereat  in  the  iilaud.  On 
diia,  CHtarehna  and  PMIiatidea,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreua,  aent  ambeaaadora  to  Athena  to  pnTent,  if 
poeeiUe,  Uie  threatened  invaaion;  and  Aeaehinea, 
at  whoae  kouae  the  esroya  wen  mterteined,  »p- 
jpeara  to  hare  anpported  Uieir  canae  in  the  aatem- 
bly.  But  the  decree  waa  carried  into  eflisct,  and 
the  command  of  the  aimamoit  waa  grnD  to  Pho- 
don,  1^  whom  ddtudma  and  PluUatidea  wen 


Cut.  gg8&--103;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252, 
Siod.  xn.  74 ;  Phit.  JJem.  17.)  [E.  E.1 

CLEITARCHUS  (KWnf««f ),  aon  of  the  hia- 
torian  Deinon  (Plin. /T.  AT.  z.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  ha  Aaialic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  hiatoty  of  it  Thia  work  has  been 
eironeooaly  auimoaed  by  afRue  to  hare  fonned  tke 
baaia  of  that  Curtiua,  who  ia  thought  to  have 
doaely  followed,  cTen  if  he  did  not  tnnalata 
it.  We  find  Curtiua,  howercr,  in  one  paaMga 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  ^ffiging  from  ddtoichna,  and  eren 
cenanciRg  Urn  fw  hia  inaccon^.  Cicen  alao  (da 
Leg.  L  2)  ipcalu  reij  aligktinsly  of  the  production 
in  question  (ri  -wtpi  'AX^artpM'),  and  mentiona 
him  ^ain  {BnU.  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themiatodes,  ded  ont  history  with 
a  Kttla  daah  vaaaatA.  Qinntilian  {tmtt. 
Or.  X,  1),  that  hia  ability  waa  graater  than  hia 
vendty ;  and  Longinua  {da  SMim.  $  8 ;  CMUp. 
Toup.  ad  loe.)  condemns  his  itjle  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  ^idying  to  it  the  expretuos  of  Sophodee, 
ff/itMpoa  fUr  aiKUrxoit,  tftoptias  V  Srtp.  He  19 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {Them.  27,  Aln.  46),  and 
aevetal  times  by  Pliny,  Atbenaeua,  and  Stiabo. 
The  Cleitaichaa,  whoae  treatito  on  foreign  worda 
(7AM0'aiu)  is  frequendy  rdeired  to  by  Athenaeua, 
waa  a  dirarent  peraon  from  the  hiatorian.  (Fabric 
GnMa  iii  p.  38 ;  Voaa,  da /fiitf.  (?ra«.  p.  90, 
ed.  Westmnann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KXefni),  a  daughter  of  king  Meropa, 
and  wife  of  Cyiicufc  After  the  murder  of  her 
huabaod  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself  and 
the  tear*  df  the  nympha,  who  lamented  her  death, 
wen  ckanged  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cldta. 
(.^dkm.  Rhod.  i  967,  1063,  &c.)  [L.&] 
CLEITODE'MUS.  CCLSDntre.! 
CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAcrrVx"').  «  Cartha- 
giiUan  by  iHrth,  and  called  Haadrubal  in  his  own 
bagw^caaie  to  Athena  in  the  40th  year  of  hia  age, 
preTionaly  at  least  to  the  yeer  146  a.  c  He  thus 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philowqAer  Camtadee,  under  whoae 
be  nae  to  ba  one  itf  the  moat  diatingmahed 
efthiaiduwl;  hut  ha  al»  tfndied  at  the 
naia  time  the  phflotophy  of  the  Stmca  and  Poi- 
patetica,  Kogenea  Laertina,  to  whom  we  an  in- 
debted for  the*e  notice*  of  the  life  of  deitomachna, 
relate*  alao  {it.  67),  that  he  aucceeded  Cameadea 
at  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
bfttM^  B.  c,  128,  (Coa^  Staph.  9n.s.«.K^nCT- 
tJ*.)  Ha  oontnmed  to  taadi  at  Athm  till  aa  late 
as  &C.  Ill,  at  all  ereuta,  a*  Cnuau*  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cie.  d»  OraL  i.  11.) 

Of  hi*  woriu,  which  amounted  to  400  book* 
(^iCXlo,  Diog.  Laert.  U  e.),  only  a  few  title*  an 
[oeaenred.  Hia  main  object  in  writing  them  waa 
to  make  known  the  ^uloeophT  of  hia  maatar  Car- 
neadea,  from  whoae  new*  be  never  diaeented. 
Cleitomachns  continued  to  reaide  at  Athoia  tiU 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  eheriidt  a 
strong  aflnction  for  his  naUve  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  b.  a  1 46,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  hia  unfortunate  countrymen.  Thia 
work,  which  Cicero  aaya  he  had  read,  waa  taken 
from  a  discoune  of  Ciuneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  anp- 
plies  eren  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic 
Ttuc  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  U  attention  to  the  w«fc*  of  Cteitons- 
ditis,  and  qieaka  in  high  terms  of  his  indnstry, 
peDettation,  and  ^ukac^icri  talent.  {Acmi.  iL  6, 
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81.)  H«  wmetiaiM  tmuilBtei  from  tlie  voffa  of 
dtsUnaathm,  w  for  initanee  from  llu  Do  suti- 
snidis  OffisnnoBibu,'*  which  ww  in  toar  booki. 
{Acad.ii.  31.) 

Cleitomacbiu  appears  to  have  been  well  knowt) 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
vorka  were  dedicated  to  iUiutrioua  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C  Loeiliiu,  and  the  other  to  L.  CmoMO- 
rinna,  cmunl  in  B.  &  149.  (Cie.  Aead.  u.  82.) 

Cleitomacbiu  probably  treated  of  the  hiitory  of 
philotophT  in  his  work  on  the  philoeophical  wets 
(vcpl  fdpimw).  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  BiU.  Oraec  iiL  p.  168 ;  Bru<^er.  Hid. 
PUL  i.  p.771;  Orelli,  Oaom.  7U<.  ii  pp.  159, 160 ; 
Said.  I.  V.  KXteriftaxn.)  [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  {EAtirifiaxot),  a  Thebao 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  raeorded  by  Paasanias 
(yi.  15  ;  coinp.  Said.  &  v.  KAatrtf/tax"*)- 
tiu  ^iseatOlym^in  thepanofttivmin  OL  141. 
(&  a  216.)  Adim  nwDtioos  (F.  H.  iiL  SO)  his 
neat  tempeiutoe,  and  the  can  be  took  to  keep 
Bimsdf  in  good  condition,  [E.  E.] 

CLElT&NYMUS(KA«m(nvwO*  historian 
of  vnoeitain  dato.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  are  qaoted  by  Plutarch.  (Paratl. 
Mi*.  10,  21.)  Hk  THypuo,  also  qnotod  by  Pln- 
tarch  {(it  fhm.  8),  Tomoa  mppoaea  to  have  been 
a  odleetion  tt  tba  legends  which  formed  the  ordi* 
naiy  mlgeeto  of  ancient  tngedy ;  bat  h  baa  been 
pti^oied  to  oabotitnto  Of^luum  Sn  rptrraiSp  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Vou.  da  Silt.  Grate,  p. 
418.  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLElTOPHON  (KXeire^),  a  Rhodian  an- 
thor  (tf  nneectain  dato,  to  whom  w»  find  the  fill- 
lowing  woika  ascribed :  1,  TaXarucA,  «  history  of 
the  Gaols,  from  which  Plntarch  {PanUeLMiit.  15) 
gires  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Torpeia  in  Liry, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesos,  who  betiayed  the  town  to 
Brennns.  2.  'IrStmf,  from  the  tonu  book  of  which 
Plutarch  {de  FUtv.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'IroAut^  4.  Krlo'sir,  a  woric 
on  the  origin  of  difierent  cities  fPlnt  de  Plm.  6. 
$  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  ueory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdnnnm.  (See  Voaa.  de  HiO,  Graee, 
pp.  418,419.)  [E.E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAs^ot).  I.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Oeite.    (Apdlod.  iL  I.  §  A.) 

2.  A  son  of  MantiuB,  carried  off  hj  Eoa  on  ae- 
eount  of  his  extraordinary  beau^.  (Ham.  Od.  xt, 
250 ;  EnaUth.  ad  Horn,  a  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenortf  Troy,  ikin  If  Teuents. 
(Horn.  IL  XT.  445.  &e.) 

4.  Tba  bdored  friend  of  PalleQe,  wlio  fought 
iritfa  lus  riral  Dryas  for  the  poaaesdon  of  Pallene, 
and  CMtqnered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maideiL 
Stthon,  the  fiither  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
dangbter,  bat  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
CLeitns,  and  the  country  ^  Pallene  derived  ito  name 
fion  her.  (Conon,  JVomtf.  10;  Vutbgia.EroL  6.) 

8.  King  of  the  iKthaiei  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Tonme  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  coma  to  Tluace  from  ^ypt 
(Conon,  Nturat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KA«T(w  or  KA<rrrfi).  1.  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  46S.]  In  b.  c. 
388,  baring  received  promiao  <tf  aid  &«m  OaociaB, 
Ung  of  the  Tanlantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der tl»  Oieat.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
Us  country,  and  after  a  campugn,  in  which  the 
advanbigu  ik  the  lUyxiana  and  their  allies  hy  en- 


tirely in  the  strong  podtiona  tbey  wm  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  bills,  compelled  him  to  flao 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Olaudaa.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  oi 
three  boys,  three  giiis,  and  tiuee  black  rams,  of- 
fered by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (An.  Anab.  t  8,  6  ^  Plat. 
AI«K.  11;  Diod.  xriL  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  -mMt^mA  uiKoa,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  Isother  to  I^nice  or  HeDanioe, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicns,  b.  c  384, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  aim  of 
Sptbndates  wbish  was  nised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  a  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
'Ayritia  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  zxzL  3);  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  guards  {iralpoi)  were  separated  into 
two  divinons,  it  being  eonsidend  expadient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  *— m™*^  to  any  one  man,  Ha^Mt- 
estion  and  datsa  wera  appmnted  to  lead  leapao- 
tivdy  the  two  bodies.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabania 
reaif^ied  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitns.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  ho 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maraeanda  in  Sogdiana,  oel*> 
bmted  a  festival  in  honour  ai  the  IKosenrf,  titoogb 
the  day  was  in  fact  aocied  to  Dionysus — a  dtenm- 
stance  which  i^rwarda  aupplied  hia  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consdation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  hia  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
ai^ry  dispute  arose,  the  partieolaia  of  which  an 
variously  reported  by  difierent  antheva.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  ClMtus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  insdtuted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  mDch  to  the  dia- 
paiagement  of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  oontempon- 
ries  were  depreciated  aa  compared  with  the  exploite 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
lannched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Enripidea  {Andnm, 
683,  Ac)  to  the  e%ct,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  viefamea  of  which  the  general  reapa 
the  iJoiy.  Alexander  at  lengtli,  stung  to  a  fienty 
of  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  hdd  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  frtnn 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  aeised 
a  apear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fiiry  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvu.  21,57;  WcM-adloc.;  Pint.  J fer.  16,50-52; 
Arr.  Attab.  I  15,  iii.  11,  27,  iv.  8,  9;  Curt  iv.  13. 
§  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  snmamed 
Awk6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeoa  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  ismentumed 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  b.  c  324.  (Atben.  xU. 
p.  539,  c;  AeL  V.ff.  ix.  3;  Just  xiL  12;  Arr. 
Atiab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fieet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  &  c.  323, 
and  dafisated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eedon,  in  two 
battles  tSt  the  Echinades.  In  the  distributi<m  of 
provinces  at  Tri^aradeiana,  &  c  321,  he  ob* 
tained  frtan  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonuo  waa  advandi^  to  diapoaaoaa 
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him  of  it,  in  B.  c.  319,  after  Aotipata-^  death,  be 
carmoiied  the  prmripal  dties,  and  lailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  atate  of  a&in  to  P0I7- 
fperchon.  In  b.  c  318,  after  Poljspercbon  had 
been  haffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitos  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thiaoe  to  prevent  any  forces 
of  Antigonna  from  paaaing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  efiect  s  junction  with  jGifcidinu,  who  had  ihnt 
hlmaelf  np  in  the  town  of  Cini.  £See  p.  3S0,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  CaMander,  a 
battle  ensaed  near  Byxantinm,  in  wbicb  Cleitui 
gained  a  dedaiTe  victory.  But  his  success  ten- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
tioopa  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
nuiniiMd  by  Antigonna  and  Ninnor,  and  loat  all 
his  sbipa  eicept  the  one  in  which  he  nikd  him- 
self. Having  reached  the  thm  in  nfoty,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  bnt  wns  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lyiimaehns,  with  whom  he  M  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  fi2,  72.)     [K.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KAif^J,  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
baUy  of  Comtantinwle,  who  wnte,  aeooiding  to 
Suidas  («. «.),  napectu^  the  kinga  and  enpenrs  of 
the  Romans,  a  vork  to  Hierooymas  on  the  figures 
of  Isocnttes  {npi  tAp  ^XaoKpofruMP  ^x^ft^ttr), 
and  other  treatises.  Rohuken  (Prvt^.  ad  Tim. 
Zuc  p.  z.)  supposes  &at  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  di&ient  persons,  the  historian  and  grammar 
lian,  but  one  supposition  seetni  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  io  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s,  v. 
^dMi)  and  Suidas  (*.  m.'Hpar,  wa^l^tfiaKos\  and 
the  historical  onea  very  freqoently  in  the  Bysautine 
writeia.  (Voanui^  it  Hutar.  Gnae.  p.  416*  ad. 
WeiteniKum.) 

CLEMENS  (KX)f^ii5^,  a  dave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mns,  whose  person  very  niDch  resembled  hu  master^s, 
and  who  availed  himwif  of  this  resemUance,  after 
the  mnrder  of  the  Utter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  A.  D.  14,  to  persoaate  the  chanictet  of  Agrippa. 
Great  nnmben  joined  him  in  Italy;  ha  was  geoa- 
lall^  bdiered  at  Rome  to  ba  the  gnndson  «  Ti- 
berius; and  a  formidable  insuirection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  hod  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprdiended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  ventnre  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
BMUided  hhn  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
pobce.  This  was  in  a.  d.  16.  (Tac.  Am.  it.  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  16 ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib.  2fi.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavin*  Clemena,  nsualiy  samajmed  Alezan- 
drinna,  is  nqipOBed  to  iiBTe  been  bom  at  Athens, 
tbongji  be  apent  the  gnatnr  part  of  hia  lib  at 
Alexandria.  In  thia  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  oalled  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  xzviL  6}  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  plUlosophy,  and  hia  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  coontriest — Greece, 
■oiUbem  Italy,  Coelo-Sytia,  Palestine,  and  Egnt, 

It  appears,  fatm  his  own  aoooont,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  Inrth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
Ingth,  coming  to  Eg^  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instmctions  be  listened  with  much  latisGu^ 
tion,  and  whom  he  priaed  &r  more  highly  than  all 
his  fimner  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenos,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 


fiivouiably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantaenos,  though  Neander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexaodrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a,  n.  190  be  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continned  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  aawstant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  eonseqoence  the 
peraecntiiMi  under  Sevems.  In  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
dty  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  ^ts.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  waa  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  fw  the  gospel,  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
aa  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, aftw  an  absence  of  three  yean,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence^  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  aa  master  of  the 
school  Among  his  pupils  wu  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Ouerika  thinks,  that  he  died  in  21 S ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  SchrSi^ 
that  hi*  death  did  not  take  plan  till  320.  Hence 
he  flourished  under  the  idgm  of  Sercma  and  Ca- 
racsUa,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clment 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  ChriMianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  Bnt  in  hia  mental  cfafr 
racter  the  [Julosopher  prednnlnated.  His  lean- 
ing waa  great,  his  imagination  livdy,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  undi^y  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  ttquc  \n  the  light  of 
hii  own  ndnd,  and  —luring  mt  m  all  systems 
such  tmtha  as  commended  themsdres  to  his  judg- 
ment "  I  espoused,"  says  he,  **  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Sttuc,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  sud  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  tkat  being  selected,  I  call  phiioao- 
phy."  He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  moi«  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  phikeophy  than  any 
of  the  &thers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  compnbannvMHaa  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly defiooit  He  never  develops  great  prinriplea, 
bat  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  atuia  be* 
come  trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
de  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  &ncy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  frran  common  sense.  He  pur- 
sues no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neithn 
does  be  poietmte  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainment*  in  purely  reUgioos 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were  {Ue- 
posterons  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  ex^esis,  at 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  lud  to  thor 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  ^Christian  nHM«li^. 
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Doobdew  grMt  iDowinn  ihonld  1w  onde  for  tiia 
edocaUoD  and  dTcnnutances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  vhich  he  tived,  the  peraons 
fer  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  ^on^t 
then  cnrreat,  the  endue  circle  of  influenoea  by  which 
he  was  MrronBded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view ;  but  after  all  dednctiona,  mvxk  thetdogical 
loMwledge  will  not  be  attribnted  to  him.  The 
•pecnlatiTe  philowpher  ia  still  mors  prominent 
than  the  theol(^;isn — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  ezpomidar  of  tba  Khb  appeal* — the  wstMgkj- 
mSaa  e^paea  theCbiatiaB. 

The  wima  of  Cleineot  which  haTe  leadied  na 
are  hie  Aiyot  TIptnpmacit  wpit  iM-^fos  or  Hor- 
iatory  Addrea  to  tie  Ortda ;  IlaiSaTwytfv,  or 
Ttadier ;  irprntuertit,  or  MiiceSaaiei ;  and  Tfi  6 
vmi^ifuwos  nxodmof ;  Qau  Dhm  tahetur  J  In 
addition  to  tbeae,  he  wrote  "Xwo-rvwtims  in  eight 
books ;  wfpt  ram  Tliffxa^  i.  e.  tJe  Paidute ;  wtpl 
Nifim(«,  i  tt,  d«  J^jmmo ;  KoroXaXiSr,  L  e. 
A  Obtnolatioiw ;  nporpwrrucii  tls  "evofunr^f,  i  e. 
BjAortatio  ad  PatiaOiam ;  Kamir  'EKHKifffimrruiitt 
i,  e.  Cbaoa  EeeUttOMliau,  or  de  Cmombta  Eaiaia»- 
tieii ;  w  npo^ifnp'  'Afufs,  On  tJu  Pnpket 
Amoi;  npl  Ilpoiwfat  and  "OfMH  Bio^poc  If  the 
inrvwinu  be  ths  nme  as  tlw  Adttmimtoim 
inentioBed  hj  CaMiodmta,  as  is  probable^  Tarious 
fragments  of  them  are  pKserred  and  nay  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.  Perhaps  the  jxXeTol  4k  rSw 
wpo^irriKW',  which  are  also  giren  by  Potter, 
wen  originally  a  part  of  the  ifnrinnfff«v.  Among 
tha  fragments  printed  in  the  nme  e^don  are 
also  tx  rMf  OfOMTOV  ml  rqt  diwoAiicqt  KaXoih 
fU^t  SiSoirraAfaf  aord  rois  OdoXeirivov  xP^'ovs 
iwtTOftaLf  L  e.  extracti  from  the  writings  <k  Thee- 
dotus  and  the  docbrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinoa,  Whether  these  exeeipti 
van  nally  made  hj  Clanwnt  admits  of  donbt, 
thoogfa  Sylburg  renuinu  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology nsemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  ft^menu  of  his  lost  weeks  haTe  been  indos- 
triously  collected  by  Potter,  ia  the  second  rolume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement's  worics;  bat  Fabridus, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  Tolome  <4  tha  w<^  of 
Hippolf  tuB,  pnbBsliad  sane  of  the  frannants  man 
fiiUy,  along  with  serenl  not  ftand  in  Potter^  edi- 
tion. Then  an  also  fragments  in  the  BdiliolA. 
Pair.  o£  Galland.  In  varioaa  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  wnks  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  writs.  (Sea  Potteri  toL  iL 
^  1045.1 

Hia  thns  prindpal  mtka  ematitnta  parta  of  a 
whole.  In  the  JVerfoftwy  Addrm  hia  Mgn  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  qiiritnality  of  Chris- 
tiaaita,  and  demonstmtes  the  superiority  of  the 
gospd  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  eflEsetnally  pnrifies  the  motiTos 
sod  dwates  the  chaneter.  The  Paedoffofftie  takes 
up  the  new  convert  at  ths  point  to  which  he  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  broagfat  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  famishes  lum  with  niles  for  the  regn- 
ktioB  1^  his  condneL  In  the  first  ch^ter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  tenn  Paedagtytte^ — 
one  who  instructs  chiMran,  lesding  them  up  to 
muihood  throng  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pi»- 
center  is  none  other  than  Jena  ChriA,  and  the 
duldren  whom  he  trains  np  are  simple,  sincen 
bdievers.  The  author  goes  into  minntiae  and 
trifling  details*  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  mUeable  to  human  lift  in  all 
stanees.  Iiie  Stroatabt  are  in  eight  books,  bnt 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discunire,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptiaa 
hieroglyphics  is  eontuned  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  GemenL  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  GaosMo,  after  he  had  beui 
instructed  by  the  TVooler  and  thns  prepared  for  so- 
btime  speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  ^ace.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  prodoction  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  rfs  i  mt^ifimm  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  tsinpMtiniB  tiM  rich  an  par* 
tiddly  exposed.  It  has  the  iqipaannea  n  s 
homily.  Hia  ffgpo^/pom  in  eight  books  {&wotv- 
mimSf  tnmslated  adumiratiomi  by  Casriodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  {HuL  EocL  iv.  1 4 ), 
a  sammar^  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
PhotiuB  gives  a  most  un&vouraUe  aeeoant  of  it, 
afEnning  that  it  contained  many  fabolons  and  im- 
mons  DDtiona  mmifau  to  those  of  tko  Onostie 
heietics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  rimilat 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  wi^a,  Ateet  ^o> 
bably  they  wen  interpolated. 

The  following  an  the  chief  editions  of  Clement's 
works: — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  foL,  GcaecA. 
This  is  the  editio  princ^is.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  foL  Or.  et  LaL  Herveti,  "  Pro- 
tnpticas  et  Paedagogus,"  et  Stroaae  libri  viii. 
**  StrtHuatum,"  Florent  1551,  foL  iML  Herveti, 

Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stramata,"  BanL 
1556,  ioL  and  1566,  ioL,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fbL 
in  the  Kbliotheca  Patrrim,  vol  iiL  1677,  fti.  Lugd. 
Sylbutsii  et  Heinui,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fbl.  Or.  et 
LaL;  tnis  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Dusaeo  at  Paris,  1629,  fsL,  Paris.  1641, 
fid.  and  Colon.  1688,  fbL  Potteri,  Oxoa.  1715, 
fiiL  2  vols.  Or.  et  Lat;  this  edition  is  incompan- 
hly  the  best    OberthUr,  Wirwib.  1788—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.    Klota,  Lips,  1830 — 34,  8vo. 

4  vok.  Omece,  A.  B.  Caillewi,  in  the  <*  CoUeo- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
jfcc,  voL  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  treatise  **Qais 
IKres  sslvetnr"  was  publiahed  in  Greek  and  Li^n, 
with  a  commentary  Inr  Sqnar,  Ti».  1816,  8nh; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Oluiaosen,  Region.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Chtirt  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Ooetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nonrry's  Apparalua  ad  BibL  matnm. 
Patma,  Paris,  1703,  foL  Ub.  iiL ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  CW  AUxandr.  I>up.  Groning.  1826,  8vo. ; 
H.  K  F.  Gnerike,  ComvuHi.  Jlittar.  et  TheUog.  de 
SdolOt  quae  Atetandriae^fiontU,  Caiedietica,  Habe, 
1824-25,  8va;  Matter,  Enai  Uelor.  mr  CEooU 
d'Aleaxuidrie,  Paris,  1 820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  BcdepeiH 
ning,  Origmei,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  JJe 
Pidd  ChoaeOMqtu  Ideaa,  <pia  ad  »e  mtacesi  aiqtie  ad 
PhUtmphiaM  r^/iratur  ratioiu  teamdum  meitiem 
CSemeniii  AUx^  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgenume 
OexL  der  Chritl,  Hel^ioit  md  Ktrde,  i  3,  Ham- 
hiug,  1827,  8vo.;  Oueiike,  Bandhuch  der  Kvdm- 
guSddatt/Umfie  Amflage,  3  vola.  fialla,  1843,  8to.; 
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Bur,  Dit  CtrMOcAc  Gnom,  Tubing,  1835,  Sto.  ; 
Dahne,  De  y^n  aementu  Alt*,  lU.  1831,8ni.: 
Bp.  Kay e't  Acootud  <^ tie  Writiagi  and  Opittioia 
ClmeiU  ^  AUxiutdna,  London,  1836,  8vo. ;  D»- 
iddm^B  Saani  Ihmmmtim,  Edink  1848,  8m; 
Crtc^  ifiktorin  ZAsrario,  Lond.  1688,  fU.;  (Kel- 
ler's TVa^^tMi  ^Eeduia^l  Hutorj,  tnuukOed 
Cniminghain,  Philadelph.  1836,  3  toIi.  8to. 
ToL  i ;  Eiueb.  ISttor,  Ecda.  lib,  t.  et  tl,  ed. 
Hoiniidien,  1827—30,  Lipt.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETrNUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
imI  nnk,  oomweted  bj  mairiue  with  the  fainily 

Veqnatan,  and  an  intiaiale  niond  of  Domidan, 
wu  appointed  by  Modanni  pnefect  of  the  pneto- 
tian  gcurda  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  wbicli  his  fiuher 
had  ^nnerlf  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac  Awn.  if. 
68.)  Clemens  probaUy  did  not  hold  this  oonmand 
kng^  and  the  appointment  of  Modanns  may  hare 
been  regarded  as  altogether  Toid,  ai  Snetonins 
•ays  (Ttti  6),  that  Tita>  was  the  first  senator  vho 
wu  ptaefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  beiiw  np 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knijriit.  Notwithitandiiig, 
howenr,  the  friendship  Domitian  widi  Qemens, 
Iw  was  one  of  the  wtims  of  da  eni^  of  dik 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Snet. 
Dom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  afriend  of  the  yonnnr 
PHny,  who  has  addnsied  two  of  his  lettos  to  hun. 
(Ep.  L  10,  iT.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  bionght  to  tital 
•boat  A.  J>.  19S,  ks  haniw  asponaed  the  side  of 
Niger;  bat  ddianded  hinaaali  with  such  dignity  sad 
fivraom,  that  Seremt,  in  admiration,  not  wily 
granted  him  his  life,  bat  allowed  him  to  retain  fauf 

his  looperty.  (IHon  Cast.  Ixxi*.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  coiuin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  coUeague  in  the  coosul- 
ahip,  jl  D.  95,  and  mairiad  DomitiUa,  also  a  idataon 
of  Domitian.  His  &ther  was  Flanns  SaUnos,  the 
dder  brother  of  the  empens  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flarins  Ssbinos,  who  waa  pat  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DoaiL  10.)  Dconitian  had  des- 
tined the  aona  of  Clemens  to  ancceed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  signal  names,  had  called 
one  VesposiaD  and  the  oUm  Domitian ;  but  he  suIk 
sequently  put  Clemens  to  death  daring  the  coubuI* 
ahipofthelatter.  (SaeLi>>mtf.l5,)  DioQCasuaa 
says  (Ixrii  U),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
cbaige  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  wNit  over  to  the  Jewish  minions  wen  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  beoonw  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Paadataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lortr.  ApolL  Tiii.  15 ;  Enaeh.  H.  £.  iii,  14 ;  Hio- 
nmym.  Bp.  27.)  To  this  Clemetis  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  U  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hiD,  which  is  belimd  to 
lutfo  been  bnOt  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
altiioDgh  its  ute  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recmt, 
though  very  andoit,  structure.  In  the  year  172£ 
Cardinal  Annibol  Alhaai  found  under  this  charch 
aa  inscription  in  honour  of  FhtTina  Clem^is,  mai^ 
tyr,  which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Flami 
CTisaft  riri  Commdaria  tt  Mar^  TWnwIw 
tfAttfratoa,  Urbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[CLKjiaNH  RoHANCa.)  [a.KL.C] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  piofaaUy  died  in  the  lifetiiiie  of  Pomponics, 
for  Pomponios  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  lirm^  ud  dlat,  on  his  utturity,  a  cmatt* 


tation  of  the  om^KTor  Antoiunni;  "Paetumeias 
Clemens  aiebat  unperatcnm  Antoninnm  consti- 
tuisie."  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exoeediiwly  arab%aons,  as  it  bdongs 
to  Pins,  Ma—w^  L.  Vems,  Cammodna,  Caracalla, 
Oeta,  Diadmnama,  and  Ebpbalns;  bat  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  ue  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  eitbtf  to  CaracaUa,  M.  Ao- 
relini,  or  Pius — uBoally  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  uied  by  a  joiist  who  lired  earlier  than  CancaDa, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marens ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  waa  liring  under  PnuL  (BmMein, 
A  A  &.  L  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Hoait^obably  denotca 
Piss,  of  whom  Pactumetns  Clemens  mi^  be  mf- 
posed  to  haTe  been  a  eontemporary.     [J.  T.  O.j 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bi^op  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fint  century.  He  is 
probably  the  ssme  as  the  Clement  whom  St. 
Paul  memtinns  {PM.  if.  8)  as  one  of  **  his  fellow 
workers,  wfaoae  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life." 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  episdes  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probah^ 
genmne*  the  first  eerlaink  ao.  Rom  the  strk  « 
the  aeoond,  Naandar  {KMmgmA,  )Sa.  p.  1100) 
eonriders  it  aa  a  fh^nmit  of  a  sermon  nwier  than 
ao  e[ustle.  The  fint  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Charch  of  Corinth, 
when  certain  presbyten  had  been  nnjustiy  de- 
posed. The  eznortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  additioiL  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  DBrtyrdoma  af  St  Peter  and  6t 
PioL  Of  i)m  httw  it  fa  aaid,  dmt  ha  want  M  id 
WfHua  TTft  iivmi — a  passage  which  has  been  cod- 
adered  to  fetonr  the  supposition  that  Ha  apoatle 
executed  the  intention  of  Tisiting  Spain,  which  be 
mentions,  Rowu  if,  24. 

The  epistle  seooaa  to  contain  an  in^Mntut  inter, 
poktion  (I  40«  &&),  In  thaas  diqiteii  is  sud- 
denly intnanoed,  in  the  nidat  i^imDtkal  exhortap 
tions,  a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewid 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  tiie  thewy 
of  the  former  is  tnnsfierred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  hter  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  eputle,  which 
uniformly  ^leaks  of  the  church  and  its  offioea  in 
their  Bimplett  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  firee  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greata  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripbue  wanants,  which  the  later  fothers  carried 
to  ao  extravagant  a  length.  Thua,  fAai  Rahab  ia 
quoted  as  an  example  (Kf  foitii  and  ho^tality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  tcaritl  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typily  our  redemption  tiuo^h 
Christ's  blood.  In  uie  midst  of  mncn  that  b  wise 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  tiie  feUe  of  the 
phoenix  addneed  in  support  af  the  tesonactkai  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apoaloUeal  fiUhm^ 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valnable  in  proving  the 
autfaentidty  of  certain  bodes  of  the  New  Tcata- 
menL  The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refen  are  the 
gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lake,  the  epirtle 
of  St.  Janus,  the  fint  of  Sl  Peters  and  aevaial  af 
St  Panl,  while  from  the  ^ade  to  the  Hebtewa 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authonhip 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  |iisia|^i  a  are 
quoted  g  46,  and  ii.  S  4)  with  the  formula 
ytypoMrai,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scr^itnre;  we 
also  find  Rfereoce  to  the  wxiyphal  books  irfWia- 
don  and  Judithj  %  traditionary  ramiMtign  is 
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nlatcd  between  oar  Lord  and  St  Peter;  and  a 
story  ia  given  from  tba  qniriontgoapel  to  the  Egyp- 
tiana.  il  §  12 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Slnm,  iiL 
p.  465.)  Tbo  gennineneaa  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Euatle  is  denied  by  Jennie  {CalaL  e.  15}  and 
Photins  {BiU.  Cod.  IIS),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  eariier  than  EaseUna.  Beaidea  these 
worka  two  other  letters  were  prenerred  ac  Cle- 
nent*a  in  the  Syrian  chnrch,  and  pnbliahed  by 
Wetatein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  oecnpied  by 
the  piaiaes  of  celibacy,  and  it  tbcrefbie  seems  a 
fitir  gnmnd  of  snapicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  tlie  North 
African  and  other  Western  chuidws,  it  seems 
uHk^  that  no  one  ahonld  «m  hare  mMsled  to 
SBcfa  an  anUioiity.  Otber  writings  an  dso  &lsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  Rxojpiitioiim 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  I^tin  transla- 
tion of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  hia- 
tny  of  Clement  himseU^  who  is  represented  as  a 
conTert  of  St  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  reeog- 
mlam  his  fiithn,  whom  ha  had  bat  (V  this  them 
is  a  conrenient  edition  by  Gersdorf  in  hit  Biblio- 
tJieoa  PtUnm  Bodetiadioomm  LaHitorum  tdteta, 
(Leipsig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apoati^cal  Constitutions  is  ^so  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  6f  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
varioni  timet  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  CUertifls 
Urtpnmg  md  JMl  dtr  ApotloL  CbaiMMMMMi, 
1839.)  I^tly,  we  may  Just  mention  the  0!eni«>>- 
fnes,  —  homiliea  of  a  Judaiung  tendency,  and 
tapposed  by  Neander (gsatfftete Bmtwiekdiawtiu. 
p.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  £l»o- 
nitiah  aect. 

The  tme  particulars  of  Clement's  life  an  qdte 
unknown.  TiOemoat  (Jtf&aotrM,  ii.  p.  147)  sujp- 
posea  that  be  was  a  Jew ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Oentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  FUvius  CUmena  who  was  martyred 
ander  Donitian.  It  ia  anpposed,  tiiat  Trajan  fa»- 
niahed  Clement  to  the  Chenoneae,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  datea  are  given  for  the 
first  Eputib    Orabe  Patr.  u  p.  264)  has 

fixed  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
ot  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  otheti  pn&r  A.  a. 
95,  during  Domitian'a  persecution. 

The  Epsties  were  first  published  at  Odwd  by 
Patric  Toong,  the  king's  librarian,  frnn  the  Codex 
Alezandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  aia  ap- 

Cded  (the  second  only  as  a  fragment^  uid  which 
been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaria,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1650;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Fhf^  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipaig,  1699;  Wotfam, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  He&le, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  die  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  otber  fathers  also.  Of  the 
wioaa  texts,  Hefele'a  is  the  beat,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1848)  in  a  convenient 
fiwrn,  with  an  introduction,  by  TSt.  Grenfell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  C&evollier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1693.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEMENS.  TERE'NTIUS,  a  RaoMn  joriat, 
eontenpnaiy  with  J'tStaoB,  wbom  Iw  onoe  aim 


the  expreaaion  JnHanna  aosfer.  (Dig.  28.  tit  S. 
s.  6.)  Fiim  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  wus  a  pupil 
of  Julianas,  but  that  be  belonged  to  tl\e  same  l^al 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7-  tit  7.  a  5.)  He  oro- 
baUy  therefim  flourished  in  the  tine  u  Had  nan. 
It  has  been  suggested  fiwa  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  tiie  same  person  aa  Pactanmnt 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  fall  waa  Ter. 
f^wtumeiuB  Clemena,  but  thia  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  ia  mentioned  in  Uie  Digeat  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  hare  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  ta  Pactumeius  Clemens,  Terentius  is  n<^ 
when  cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Ji^  et  P^na  Powaea,  with  the  title  Ad  Ltgeg 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  8fi  ftagmoitB  (be- 
longing, according  to  ffinme^i  hypotheda,  to  the 
daaii  edielalit\  an  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
ua  expluned  by  Hemeccins  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Ptqipaou  [Comp. 
Clxhins  Pactukuus.]  [J.  T.  Q.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  penonificatioB  of  Ckmot^, 
waa  wonhipped  at  a  ^vinl^  at  Rome,  etpedall^ 
in  the  time  of  the  emperoft.  She  had  tbni  tem- 
pJes  and  altars,  and  waa  rapresented,  as  we  still 
see  CO  eoins,  holding  a  paten  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  lund.  (Clandian,  De  Land.  StiL 
iL  6,  &c. ;  Stat  TM.  xii.  481,  &c ;  comp,  Hirt, 
MylM.  AiUerAacA,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.S.] 

CLEOBIS.  [BiTON.] 

CLEOBULrNE  (KXeofoiAlrq),  called  also 

CLEOBULE^NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KAco«w- 
A)fn),  KXcefoiiA*)),  was  daaghter  to  Cleobulns  of 
LinduB,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  wo 
leam  that  her  father  called  her  Euroetis,  while 
othen  gBT*  her  the  name  which  matks  her  nhtion 
to  Cleobnliu.  She  it  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
gnished  for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  earn- 
posed  a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  snbject  of  the  year  [CLaoBULua],  at 
wdl  at  that  on  the  cupping-gt&M,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cr^inns, 
called  KXsoCoiAirai,  and  appanntly  having  re- 
f^^ce  to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaens.  (Plut 
de  Pytii.  Orae.  14,  Cbur.  til  Sw.  8 ;  Diog.  LmM. 
l89;  V^oag.  ad  loe.;  Clem.Ai«L  AnNiB.iT.19i 
Snid.  s.  V.  KXsofDtAbn) ;  Ariat  RJUL  iiL  3.  8  IS ; 
Atben.iT.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  /oc ; 
F^iric  BOL  Oraec  iL  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  HvL  CriL  Com.  Gram.  p.  2770  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  awtm  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
LaSrt  i  22  )  [E.  E.] 

GLEOBU'LUS  (KAaMMAor),  ima  of  the  SoTen 
Sagn,  waason  of  ETagont  an^  a  dtiim  of  Lin- 
dus  is  Rhodes,  for  Daria  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laclrt  i  89 ; 
Strab.  xir.  p.  656.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solos^  and  must  have  lived  at  least  aa  late  as 
B.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  uauipation  of  Peine- 
tratua),  if  the  letter  preaerTed  in  Diogenes  Iact- 
tios  is  gentiine,  which  purports  to  haTe  been  written 
by  Cleobulut  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindas,  aa 
a  place  of  nfbge  from  the  tyrant  In  tiie  aamo 
letter  Lindns  is  mentioned  aa  being  under  demo- 
cratic goTerament;  but  dement  of  Alexandria 
IStnm.  it.  19)  calla  Cleobulns  king  of  the  Lin- 
dkni,  and  Plntank  (de         Z^p*.  3}9aaktcf 
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him  M  a  tynuiL  Theae  itateinGnti  maj,  howerer, 
bo  Kconcilad,  bj  •appouog  him  to  hare  held,  as 
AlfftvvifnfSLaB  anthnity  ddegated  by  the  peoj^ 
throo^  election.  (Ariab  PvUL  iiL  14,  Ifi,  ad  Jim. 
iy.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  plUIoeophy  of 
Cleobulus  ii  laid  to  have  been  derived  from  E^rpt 
He  mote  alio  lyric  poemt,  as  well  at  riddleg 
(yi^^mn)  in  reno.  Diogenes  lAortius  also  aacribes 
to  him  uie  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midaa,  of 
which  Homer  was  eoneidered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (c«np.  PhL  Phaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  {^t  i  viuBf  v  U 

IvdfScKo,  K.  T.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Ckoboliae.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  gf  nxty,  and  lo  IwTe  been  greatly  distin- 
gnished  fi»  stra^fh  and  bean^  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  an  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
bast, — Seu'  ffwourlffv  ris  ftvyaWpot,  wap$im»t 
liiy  r^r  ^?iMtay,  8^  ^wtai  yvytuKat, — shews 
bim  to  Ittve  had  wuthier  views  of  fismale  edoc*- 
tion  than  were  generally  pienlent;  while  that  he 
aeUd  on  them  is  clear  oen  ths  ahaactcr  tt  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  La«rt.  i.  89—83  i  Said.  t.  v. 
KAsMeuXoi ;  Clan.  Alex.  Slrom.  i  U ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graae.  iL  pp.  117, 131,  654;  comp.  Dial,  of 
AmL  I.  V.  XtXiU*'ia.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAsMotAor),  ephor  with 
Xenarea  at  ^«rta  b.  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  JMMB  of  Nieias.  To  thia  peace  titey  were 
boatue,  and  aignaliiad  their  ephoialty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian  league  so  as  to  include  Hk  Argivee,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  mr-party  at  SporttL  (Thuc  v.  36— 
88.)  [A.H.C.] 

CL£0*CHARES  (KXw^yilpqt),  a  Oieek  orator 
of  Myileia  in  Bithynia,  contempwary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Aieesihs, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  thi^  centary  b.c  The 
chief  pasaue  relating  to  him  ii  m  RvtiUos  Lapua, 
de  Fiffur.  Snduit.  p.  1,  3,  who*  a  list  of  bit  ora- 
tions ia  giTen.  He  also  wrote  on  riietorie :  awoA 
in  which  be  eompared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  <Cod.  176,  p.  121.  k  9,  od.  Bakker.)  The 
remaik  there  qnotad  ii,  howerer,  aseribed  to  Philip 
of  Ibcedon  by  Photius  Unwdf  (Cod.  266.  p.  493, 
k  20,  od.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-PIntarch 
(A  ViLXOr.  TiiL  25,  p.  845.  c.).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Geochaces  insarted  the  obser- 
vation ia  his  woric  as  having  been  made  by  Philip, 
None  of  his  otations  are  extant.  (Stnb.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  USrt.  iv.  41;  Rnhnkan,  ad  BkOI, 
iMp.  i  p.  5,  ftc.  and  HitL  OiiL  Or.  Gr.  68,  pp. 
185,  186 ;  Westermann,  GncA.  der  BmdttanikeU 
as  OritiAenlMd,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAtfopiToiX  •»  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  enlea 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thnuybolos.  After 
the  battle  of  Munyi^ia,  b.  c  404.  being  remark- 
able  for  a  very  powerflil  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  Ufnnts  and  pat  an  end  to  the  honors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  JIcU.  ii  4. 81  20-22.)  His  person 
ms  as  body  as  his  tmco  was  loiM,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristt^hanes  {Ran.  14S3), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
CineaiBs  by  way  at  wings  to  (^eocritas,  and  send 


them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  riuegv 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.    The  other  passage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  menttnu  bim 
876).  may  peihapa  be  best  exphuned  as  an  allnsioD 
to  his  Btatnre.    (See  Schol.  ad  loe.)       [E.  E.] 

CLEODAEUS  ( fU.«tt<uai ),  a  son  of  the 
Hendeid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
fiuher  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heronm  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  2;  Paul.  iiL  15.  $  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KAsOvus 
VU^x^),  an  historian  uneertwn  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reierence  made  by  Alexander  Polyhiator  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Josephus,  {AiA  i 
15.)  Tba  name  of  Haldms  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  ibat  of  Cleodemos  ia 
Greek.  [£.  E.] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KAsAivuu),  the  name  of  a 
physician  istroduced  by  Platarch  ia  his  Septewt 
iSbpMwAm  CbimcNim  (a.  1 0.  ed.  Taoc^ 
lo  have  oaad  euppiug  nuwe  fiKfnantly  thaa  any 
other  phyneian  hk  age,  and  to  have  boqght 
that  remedy  into  great  rnmte  by  his  examfde,  in 
the  first  century  after  ChnaL          [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEOETAS  (KWrof),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, oelebiated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
d^cow  or  storting' pbee  in  the  ttadinm  at  Otympia. 
{IWtl30.$7.)  Hewasthaaathw<^afaraue 
statue  eS  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acr^olia 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Paiuanias.  (L  2i.  $  S.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  <^  an  Aristodes 
(Viseonti,  Onrrre*  dieenai,  vol.  iiL  p.  372), 
Thiersch  (S^ioeitm  d.  Btid.  KmuL  p.  281.  &c) 
and  Sillig  {OataL  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whan  Aristodes,  the  hi^ 
ther  1^  Canadius,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  asnga 
turn  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pansanias  (vL  8.  $  4,  vi  9.  $  1) ;  and  it  is 
bi^y  probable  that  deoetaa  was  an  Athsniaa. 
His  name  ocenrs  (OL  86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  leam,  tut  be  was  one  of  Phidiaa*  a«na- 
tants,  that  he  aceoaqiaaied  hie  master  to  OlynpiaB, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  eoostmct  the  the  d^sffis. 
(Miiller,  de  PUdia,  L  13  ;  Biickh,  Carp.  Imter^ 
Oraee.  voL  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Scholtz,  in  Joib's 
JairbHtAa-  fUr  PUUi^  1829,  p.  73;  Bruna. 
Artific.  liberrM  Ormdae  tempora,  p.  23.)    [L.  U.] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KA«^x<»)-  1-  It  is  sop- 
posed  that  thm  was  a  tngic  poet  of  this  nami^ 
coDtemponry  with  Cratinns;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cntinus  on  whidi 
this  notion  is  foundsd  (op.  Atkat.  xiv.  p.  638,  L) 
refer  to  the  lyik  poet  Ones^poa,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
mochns,  and  that  for  KXtofiiw  and  i  K\ti- 
fiaxot  we  ou^t  to  read  ViXto/io^cov  and  S  KA«o- 
fufxov.  (Berg^  SeUq.  Com.  AtL  p.  33,  &c.; 
Meindce,  Fn^.  Qm.  Oraee.  iL  pp.  27—29; 
GMSSiprus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  &Uier  of  One- 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  same 
as  the  lyric  poet  nuaitioned  bdow. 

%  Of  Magnetia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  bat  having  fallen  violendj  in  love,  he  d»- 
voted  himself  to  the  composition  of  poms  of  «  veiy 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p^  648 ;  Trich^ 
de  Mdrit,  p,  34.)  From  the  resembhuice  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Qnesippna, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  pcnon  as 
the  father  of  Gnerippns ;  but  Stiabo  mentions  him 
uuHig  the  celttbi^ed  men  of  Magnasia  ia  mdi  a 
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my  thit,  if  lia  adhoca  in  Hum  cue  to  hU  nnal 
pnctiee  vT  grrii^  tba  mme*  in  dnmolDgical  otd«r, 
tliia  Cieonu^ni  would  fitU  modi  later  than  the 
time  of  Gnnippna.  His  name  mu  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  loaio  •  Majon  metre.  (Hephaettioa, 
xi.  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisfiird.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEC/MBROTUS  ( XA«rf/i«poras }.  aon  of 
Anazandridiea,  kii^  et  ^larta,  bntber  of  Doriena 
and  Lnmidaa,  and  b^bntbar  of  Cleomanea. 
(Herod.  T.  41.)  He  became  r^nt  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c,  480,  for  Pleiatarchiia,  in&nt 
aon  of  Leooidaa,  and  in  thii  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponneaian  troopi'  who  at  the  Ume 
of  the  battle  of  Salamie  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  tathmni.  (Herod.  Tiii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea,  Whe- 
ther Clewnbrotui  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gath«ed  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
presuon  <rf  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  that  he  died 
abortly  after  leading  hooM  hia  forces  tma  the 
Isthmus  in  consequraice  of  aa  eclipse  of  the  snn." 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  teems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  &  c.  480  (thus  MaDer, 
J'robffoM.  p.  409),  aor  is  the  langmge  of  Hero- 
dotns  very  &ToanUe  to  Thiriwall's  hypothesis, 
aoeordii^  to  which,  with  Clinton  {F.  /T.  it  p.  209), 
lie  i^aeea  it  eariy  in  479.  (Hul.  o/GTam,a.  f. 
5*38.)  He  left  two  lona^the  noted  Pansaniaa, 
vho  succeeded  him  aa  rqgnli  and  Nioomedes. 
(Thnc  L  107.)  [A,  H.  C] 

CLECfMBROTUS  I.  (KXW/««^ot).  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  taa  of 
Pansaniaa.  He  nicceeded  his  brother  Aoesifolis 
I.  in  the  year  380  8.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  ddiveisnce  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pblopidas],  Cleombrotos  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  amy, 
in  die  spring  of  B.  c.  378^  but  be  oidy  qiant  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  toiitory  without  dcnng 
•nj  injniy,  and  then  retained  home,  learing  Spho- 
drina  at  humost  at  Thespiae.  On  hia  marcB  home 
his  amy  su&red  sererely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entmsted  to  the  other  king,  AaauLAUB  II.  In 
the  year  376,  onacooantof  tbaiUneaaof  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotes,  who 
a^n  effocted  no&ing,  but  retained  to  ^arta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfito- 
lion :  a  congress  of  the  alliea  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved,  to  proBecnta  the  war  by  sea. 
rCRABiuASt  PoLLB.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotos  was  sent  acrou  the  Corinthian  gnlf 
into  Phocis,  whidi  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
bons,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accOTdance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
A^ens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Cieuria,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  whidi  wen  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  pbfan  of  Lesctra,  where  be  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  b^tle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  Irat  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
former  iIowuhss  to  act  against  the  Thebaui,  and 
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waned  btm  of  the  danger  of  lepeadng  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crins.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tos of  rashness  infighting,  Cicero  (Qf.  i,24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pxlofidas] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mcfftaUy  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  cairied  from  the 
field.  Aceoiding  to  IModora,  his  &11  dedded  ^ 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  AoxsiFOLU  II.    (Xen.  H«U.  v.  4.  SS  14-18, 

59,  vi.  I.  §  I,  c.  4.  §  15 !  Plut.  Pdop.  13.  20-23, 
^jiet.  28;  Diod.  xv.  £1—55;  Pans.  i.  13.  §2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4 ;  Manao,  ^xirta,  iiL  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  A^d  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  mala  line.  He  was  also  the  lou-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  Im  was  mads 
kingbythepar^cf  Ag^IV.abaat243&c.  Ob 
the  return  «  LoMiidaa,  Cleombrotns  was  deposed 
and  baniriied  to  Tegm,  about  240  s.  a  [Aou  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wifo  Chet 
lonis,  throu^  whose  intercesuon  vrith  her  fother 
his  life  bad  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  aa 
a  conspicuous  exaiBide  vf  conjugal  a&ction.  He 
left  two  sons,  AgenpoKi  and  Cleomenea,  vt  whom 
the  former  became  the  &ther  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Aobsipolu  III.  (Pint  Agii,  11, 16 
—18;  Paus.iii.6i  Polyb.iT. 85; MasKs^pinia, 
iii  1,  pp.  284. 298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECMBROTUS  (KXtiiitporot),  an  Aca- 
demic pbiloeo;Aer  of  Ambcada,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  bi^  wall,  after 
reading  the  Pitudm  of  Phtto ;  not  that  he  bad  any 
BuArings  to  escape  frran,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  lifo  for  a  better.    (Callimach.  Ep^. 

60,  ap.  Bnmck,  AnaL  l  p.  474,  Jacobs,  L  p.  226 ; 
Agatb.  SchoL  JS^  60.  v.  17,  vo.  Bmnck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  £9,  Jaeobi^  ir.  p.  29 ;  Lncian,  Fkil^  1 1  Cic 
pro  Seimr.  iL  4,  Tuic  I  34 ;  Augnstin.  <fs  Ow. 
At,i.  22;  Fabric^GinHaiiLp.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  poasibly  be 
same  person.  (Pioedoa,  2,  p.  £9,  c)     [P.  8.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAAm^X  an  Athenian,  am 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  B.C.  416.  Heismen- 
tioned  also  vj  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyianti 
appomted  in  &  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c  ;  Xen. 
HelL  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  r»- 
qtectto  ]am  (ad  J^em.  Le.)u  inadmiseible.  [E.E.] 

CLE0MFDE3  (Ukcop^Kif  )■  of  the  island 
Astypahea,  as  athlete,  of  whmn  Fuuaniaa  (vi  9) 
and  Plutarch  {Itom.  28)  record  the  following  ]»• 
gend ;— In  OL  72  (n.  c.  492)  he  fdlled  Iccus,  hii 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  tbe  Olympic 
^uoes,  and  the  jndges  ('EAAofoSIkiu)  decided 
that  ha  had  been  giHlty  of  xaiMt  pky,  and  pa- 
nished  him  with  tko  loss  of  the  prinu  Stong 
to  madness  by  tbe  dispace^  be  retnmed  to  As^ 
palaea,  and  there  in  his  frensy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys'  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  roina. 
The  Aftypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  hnn,  ha  fled 
for  refuge  to  tbe  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  tent  accordindhr  to 
consult  the  Delphic  onele,  and  received  the  mmw 
ing  answer: — 
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Tnwor  ^ftm  KXtoyntSifi  'AimnraXaM^t, 
'Or  Avrfau  TMwf  (ft  iiv^i  brrrif  44tn.  [E.E.] 
CLEOME^ES  (lUMwafSv X  utlior  of  a  Greek 
tMtiH  in  two  bodn  on  O*  ^raiJlBr  flaory  </  Ale 
Htaeaif  Bodia  (KurAucqf  BtHpfAt  Hctm^nm' 
BiCAM  Mo).  It  is  rather  an  expoution  of  the 
■jritem  of  the  uniTene  than  of  the  geometrical 
prindplee  of  sitronomy.  Inde«d,  Cieomedea  be- 
tray>  conudetable  ignraaDce  of  geometry  (lee  fai« 
account,  p.  28*  of  the  poaitioa  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
■eena  not  to  pretend  to  accnncy  in  numerical  do- 
tailb  The  firtt  hook  treata  of  the  nnivene  in  geno- 
nl,  of  the  lonee,  of  the  motione  of  the  star*  and 
I^eti,  of  day  and  night,  and  t&  the  magnitude 
and  fignre  of  the  earu.  Under  the  lait  bead, 
Cleomedee  maintains  the  tpherkal  ehapa  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  givea  the  only 
detailed  accoant  extant  of  the  methoda  by  whka 
Eratosthenea  and  Poaeidonins  atlemplad  to  niear 
•ure  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dimertatioa  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
ran  nd  moon,  in  which  the  abnud  (fiiiioM  of  the 
E^nueana  an  a^iu  riiicnled ;  and  on  the  iUomi- 
nation  of  the  moon,  iu  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  tha  o^oion,  that  the 
moon's  reYolation  about  its  axis  ii  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  ifm)dieal  reToIution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allosioo  to  emnething  like  almanars,  in 
whii^  pra^cted  edipaea  were  registored ;  and  the 
nggeeam  of  atmoHdierical  refraction  u  a  poaaible 
ex^anatioR  of  the  met  (which  Cleomede*  however 
profn»e«  not  to  beliere),  that  the  son  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  iUnstntes  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sifpit  at 
tbs  bottom  of  an  empty  vesiel,  is  made  risible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  ue  history  of  Cleomedee  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
feases  (ad  fim.^  that  it  is  compiled  from  rarions 
Mwves,  aneient  and  modem,  bat  particularty  from 
Pooridonina  (iriw  was  cimtemporary  witb  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Pooeido- 
nins,  it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  hare  lived  befoia, 
K  at  leut  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  woriu 
bo  conid  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant.  It  seema,  also,  from  the  eagei^ 
iMsa  with  which  be  defends  the  gtncal  doctiinea 
against  the  Eptcnreans,  that  the  eontroversy  be- 
tween these  two  aecta  was  not  obsolete  when  be 
moia  On  the  other  hand,  Ddambre  baa  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowlMlge  of  the  works  kX  Hipparehna,  which 
serau  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
nonuit  of  Ptolemy.  And  LeUonne  {Jonrmtd 
Aeon*,  1821,  p.  713)  arguea.  that  it  is  noUkdy 
that  CletHuedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
nfivction  before  Ptolemy,  who  nys  nothing  criT  it 
in  the  Almagstt  (in  which  it  most  hare  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  bat  introduces 
the  aubjrct  for  the  first  time  in  us  (^atiei.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavoois  to  shew,  froB  the 
iMigitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Alddbaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riocioli  (Almag.  Nov.  roL 
i.  pp.  xxxiL  and  307)  snppooea,  that  the  Cleonedes 
who  wrote  the  Oiradar  Tktorj  End  a  fittle  after 
Poaeidonins,  and  that  another  GUBOHudM  Uved 
about  A.  D.  390. 

A  tmrisa  on  AriUoKdic  and  another  i»  the 
i^piiora,  attriboted  te  a  Cloaaedea,  an  aud  ta  edrt 
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in  US.  ToaBns(d«Arat..dnp.l8ai.k)cn«- 

' — I  Itiif^rmi  i  iilii  tl  it  la  ffaiai  '  i 

attinnrted  to  Cleonidea  or  Eadid.  [EocuaK] 

Tbe  KuAun)  9tmfU  was  fits*  prailtd  in  tm 
by  Geot  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  M.;  m  OieA  by  C«- 
rad  Neobarids,  Paris,  1539 ;  m  Gi:.  amd  wui 
a  ooounentary,  by  Rob.  Bsifimz,  lfaw*ig«l- 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Jasaa  Bac 
with  Balfonr's  commentary,  Ac,  LnpL  Bat.  1 K."  ^ 
8t&,  and  C.  a  T.  Schmidt,  Upa.  Sn.  la 

reprint  of  Bake**  text,  whb  sdbct  mCm). 

(Delambre,  HkL  dm  PJilnm.  jImmms,  toI  i 
d>^).  12;  Weidler,  Hid.  AUrm,  p.  152;  Vok. 
diNoLArt  p.  117,  a.;  Fahnc  BAL  Grwee.  :t. 
^  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOMEDES  I.  (KAes#Av),  16tb  kinc  rf 
^arta  in  tbe  Agid  line,  was  ben  to  AjMuandnJea 
by  his  second  wife,  preTioui  to  the  birA  by  h» 
firtt  of  Dorieoa,  '-™""^  and  Cfa»WmBa. 
[ANAXANnuna.]  He  aeeordingly,  on  his  f*- 
ther 'a  death,  socceeded,  not  later  it  wwoU  aen 
than  £19  a.  c,  and  reigned  for  •  poriad  '2^ 
year*.  (CUntim,  F./T.  ii  p.208.) 

In  &  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cltnasrsi!! 
that  the  Plataeana  af^ed  when  Sparta,  deciiniu 
to  assist  them,  reconunended  alliance  with  Athm. 
(Herod.  tL  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  m: 
<rf  Maaandrins  occmred,  who  had  been  left  ia 
pawrssim  of  Samsa  by  the  dsatb  of  Polvoatni, 
ha%  had  afkerwaida  been  drivea  ont  Iqr  tLe  Per- 
sians with  SylosML  Maeandrios  twice  or  thrice 
in  conremtion  with  Geomenes  led  the  way  t* 
his  house,  where  ho  XoA  cni«  to  hare  diqilayed 
certun  miendid  goUeta,  and,  on  Qeomeoea  cx- 
piesaing  his  admiiatiiHi,  begged  he  would  anjtpt 
them.  Cleomenes  refused ;  and  at  bat,  in  far 
for  his  own  or  his  ddxens*  weaknesa,  went  la  the 
^ort  and  got  an  order  lor  the  strutger's  depar- 
tore.  (Heiod.  ui.  148.) 

In  510  Ckomenea  cnrowanded  the  fitrcaa  hf 
whose  -—■*"-*■  Hippiaa  driven  firana  Adms 
and  not  long  afte  he  took  part  in  ibe  atng^  be- 
tween Cleisthenes  and  the  ariotocntkal  par^af 
Isadoras  by  sending  a  herald  irith  oiden,  pouted 
agamst  CLeisthenea,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  vba 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cjloa.  He  W- 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  dririi^  out,  in  penso, 
700  hooMholds,  sabstitnting  also  for  the  new  Com- 
eilofUOnbodyof  SOOpsrtissnsof  Is^onML  Bat 
his  force  was  nnall,  and  baring  occupied  the  ncre- 
yoiM  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besi^ed,  and 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditiona,  liwiiiig  hia 
allies  to  their  frte.  In  shame  and  anger  be  ha^■ 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  fbroea,  and  est 
forth  for  his  rmnge^  At  Eleuaia,  however,  when 
the  Atheniana  were  in  si^t,  tbe  Corinthians  f» 
fiiaed  to  pnoeed ;  th«r  exam|de  was  followed  by 
his  brother-kiitt;  Diwnaratns ;  and  m  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  then  Cleonsoss,  withdi«w. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Atbana,  he  u  related  h 
hare  atteaiptod,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  ten- 
pie,  from  which  Doriana  were  exdsded,  and  to 
oare  hence  brooght  back  with  him  to  Sparte  a 
variety  of  oracles  predicdre  of  his  country's  fntote 
relations  with  Athens ;  and  their  contents,  says 
Herodotas,  indnced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  nsde  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyiancy 
of  Hippiaa.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  8»-9t.) 

In  500,  ^aito  was  vinted  \tf  Aiistagotaa,  a 
petitioner  fiir  aid  to  the  revdted  lenisBL  Hia 
uMiiBif  and  hia  aeoon^awyiag  iqamalaliMi 
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«]^)Mr  ta  luTB  had  coiuidtnbl«  effect  on  Cleonenei. 
H«  deminded  three  dajs  to  consider;  then  en- 
quind  "how  &r  im  Sn«  from  the  aea."  Arista- 
goiM  forgot  his  diplomBcy  and  aid,  '*thT«e  monthi' 
jouTMy."  Hia  Spwtsn  listener  was  thoroughly 
ahuned,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset 
Aristagotas  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  n»de  him  often,  begin- 
nina  with  ten,  and  mountiiw  at  last  to  fifty  talents, 
ltdymoed  that  Cieocaeoet  had  hiadan^terOorgo, 
a  diild  Mght  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  "  Fadier,  go 
awwr,  or  he  will  do  yoa  harat."  And  Qeomenea 
on  Utia  recoYered  his  rvMilntiDn,  and  left  the  room*  I 
(Herod,  ri.  49—51.)  This  danghter  Gorge,  hia 
wily  chiM,  was  aftorwaids  the  wife  of  his  half- 
bnthec  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  fbond 
the  key  to  the  mesMy  whidi,  by  watfiag  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graTing  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratns 
cooTeyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
BoaiKMBent  ti  the  inttoded  nmuion.  (Herod,  til 
289.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareina  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  sebnissian  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.  Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  waa»  certain  parties  u  hostaoea. 
Ueantinie  Demaatna,  with  whoa  ha  had  prabdily 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleoais,  soit  prirate  eneoniagementa  to  the  Aegi- 
oetans  to  resist  him,  and  took  fiirther  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cteo> 
menes  retnmed  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagaed  htm- 
aelf  with  Lee^chides,  and  effscted  bis  coUeagne*s 
deposition.  [Dbkautiw.]  (Herod.  tL  49-^6.) 
He  then  todc  Leo^diidca  him  haek  to  Aegt- 
na,  soiled  bis  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  ue 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  Bat  on  his  retnm  to 
Sparta,  be  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampwed 
with  tile  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deptMcd  Demamtos,  and,  in  apprehetudon  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Thessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventnied 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  exdte 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Nutans  into  t^hrins  him  leave  to  re- 
tain with  impunity.  He  did  not  Mwever  long  wr- 
■win  his  maU.  He  was  seiied  with  nving  ma^iess, 
and  dashed  his  staif  in  every  one^  bee  whnn  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
■ort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  hy 
alashing  (urraxo^*^)  his  whole  body  over  wiu 
it.  (Herod.  tL  73— 75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  mys  Herodotus,  were 
aacribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
frixn  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excesuve 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleuas,  where  be  lud  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  hmd  (the  Oiyat),  or  again  at 
Argoa,  the  esse  of  which  was  as  Mows.  Cleo- 
menes  invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  1^ 
aea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeiUed  by 
a  simple  strati^^  the  whole  Ar;^ve  finces,  and 
pursued  a  lam  number  of  fogitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Aigni.  Some  of  thun  he  drew  bom 
Aeir  refuge  on  folM  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacied  tieea.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  dty,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
■AiffM  Jnnot  and  imfsa^  her  prieiteM  for  op- 


poalng  his  wfl],  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  alia  investuatkm, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oiade  pradietiiiff  that  he 
should  capture  Argoa  had  been  fulfilled  b^  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (ri.  76-84)  of 
the  gnat  battle  of  the  Seventh  {i»  rp  'EgS^igi),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argoa 
of  6000  citiaens  (Hend.  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debUity  from  which,  notwithatandinff 
the  enlaigement  of  her  ftandiise,  she  did  not  m- 
eover  till  the  middle  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
To  this  hovevet  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  At- 
gos  by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poeb-heroine  Te- 
leuUa.  (Paas.  iL  20.  $  7 ;  PhiL  Mor.  p.  24A ;  Poly- 
aen.  nii  3S ;  S«idat.a.«:TMfotXA«.)  [Tubsilla.] 
Hendotns  spears  fgnoiant  of  it,  though  be  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  reiw  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incqaci^  for 
ri^jea.  The  data  again  b  donbtfuL  Pausaniaa, 
(iiL  4.  1-&),  who  feUowB  Herodotus  in  his  accomit 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  begiiining  of  hia 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Tbirlwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod.  viL  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  n.  c 

The  life  of  Cleomenesi  as  gn^ically  given  by 
HandotBsisTetyeBrioaa;  we  may  perhaps,  withoni 
much  inmulntioa  on  the  bdwr  of  hutoiy,  sospect 
that  hie  love  fat  personal  story  has  here  a  bttle 
colound  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certmnly  Uie  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieaa,  and  who  was  dwaya  accounted 
half-mad  (iwofu^yinpnt'^  seems  at  variance  with 
the  reerind  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
poasible  that  a  wild  character  ^  this  kind  might 
find  fovour  in  ^nrtan  eyes.  (Comp.  MUUer,  Dor, 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  ■.  c  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  oecupatian  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanea.  (Lmitr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 
CLEO'MENES  IL,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  Imither  of  Agetipolis  II.,  whom  be  sue- 
ceeded  in  a  c.  S70.  He  died  in  b.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  ux^  yaan  and  ten  montha  i  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  infonuation  about  him 
of  any  mportanea.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatna 
and  Qeooymus.  Acntatns  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areas,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  sneceeded  to  the  throne.  [Arxub  I. ; 
CLXONVMua]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plut  Jgia,  8; 
Pans.  L  13.  $  3,  iiL  6.  $  1 ;  Manao,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 

E.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248 :  Diod.  zt.  60,  contiadieU 
imself  about  the  tana  that  Cleomenet  le^ed, 
and  is  evidently  wnng;  see  CHntmi,  Fatt.  iL  pp. 
21S,  214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECTMENES  III.,  the  Slst  king  of  Sparta 
tA  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  a.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  deomeaea,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
fiunily  uie  inheritance  of  the  Proclida&  Agiatis, 
thon^  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  ht  her  husband,  and  she 
nsed  to  explain  to  him  the  piindples  and  dea^pia 
of  Agi%  about  which  be  was  eager  for  infonnation. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noUe  ^rit  j  in  modentim  and  limjilidly 
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of  liile  he  ww  sot  inferior  to  Agii,  but  superior  to 
bin  in  tMtgji  and  Imb  lanpiiloiit  about  the 
mMBB  hj  iriiich  hU  good  detigiu  might  be  accom- 
plithed.  Hia  raiod  wu  further  stirred  np  to 
manlineu  and  ambittoa  by  the  instnictioDs  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Boiysthenes,  who 
Titited^parta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  CnUesieleia.  It  was  not  \oag,  theie- 
fore,  before  Cleanenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
xntoriiw  Uia  aaeiant  ^aitaii  disenline,  and  the 
death  oThis  btber,  wbom  he  saooeacUd  (&  c  236), 
pat  him  in  a  poution  to  attempt  hie  pnjerted  re- 
form; bnt  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  mnst 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  rain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  ^aitjr  against  the  Ephon,  the  »- 
poBsibilitj  of  whwh  was  prored  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenarei,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  effiwta,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restning  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
iuprMnaey  of  Greece ;  and  ^en  that,  the  restored 
■tnngth  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  aa  its 
leader,  ha  might  sa&Iy  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
poli<7  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  leagne. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  leagne  might  apprehend 
from  (3eomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prBTaOed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiida^  to  nue  the  first  MmA  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movemrat  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seise 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  dtiea, 
Tegea,  Man  tine la,  and  Orehomenns,  which  had 
ncently  united  tbeouelvee  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  AetoUans  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  farming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  ia  probable  that  they  even  eomived  at  the 
■«nre  <f  these  towns  by  Cleomraes,  who  thus 
secnred  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
agMnst  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it, 
Aratus,  who  was  now  sttategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achsean  league,  he  re- 
•olTed  not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemmians,  but  to 
renst  any  aggression  they  might  make.  Abont 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  b.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Kphots,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  h^h  road  between  Sparta  and  Meg^polis, 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  bodi  dtiea, 
thou^  anciently  it  nadbtOonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  poaaeasion  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  ni^t  ?  "  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Pray  dien,  if  yoa  have  no  olnection,"  retorted 
Cleoinenes, "  toO  ns  w|}y  you  took  wiUi  yoa  lights 
■nd  icalii^  ladders.**  By  this  correnendeiMe 
Anbu  fimnd  ont  with  whoa  ke  ihid  to  do.  The 


^MTtana,  on  the  other  hand,  were  miMei  with 
the  unportant  advantage  which  th^  hsd  gsuied 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cleomenes,  whs 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hmidred  foot  and 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ei^ors.  His 
back  was  no  sooner  toroed  than  Aiatos  stbtd 
Caphyae,  near  Orehomenns.  The  Ephon  imne- 
diately  sent  back  Clemnenes,  wlio  took  Hethydrion, 
and  iMde  an  ineuiian  into  the  territtmes  of  Argos. 
About  this  tine  AristaBadini  succeeded  Aiust 
as  strati^  of  tlw  Achaean  league  (in  Hay,  237, 
B.  c,),  and  to  this  period  periiaps  skeold  berdbmd 
the  deckiation  of  war  against  CbomeBai  by  (he 
Goundl  of  the  Achaeans,  which  is  mentioned  bj 
Polylnns,  AristMnaehna  cdleeted  an  annj  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  faorae,  with  which  he  net 
Cleomenes  near  PahutiDin ;  and,  thon^  the  letter 
had  (miy  &000  men,  they  were  so  eager  aad  hnm 
that  Antes  poaoaded  Aristomachas  to  dediae 
battle.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  Aehaeans  ware  nem 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  pnbiUy 
ri^t  in  thinking  that  20,000  Adiasans  wtn  as 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  Bat  the  nond  efiectrf 
this  affiur  was  worth  BUM 
menaa.  In  May,  336,  Amtau  agwn  btone  iba- 
tegoa,  and  led  the  Adiaean  fbrees  agidnit  EGi. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Spsrtn  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Moimt  Lycaenm,  in  the  teiritOTy  of  Megalopoh^ 
and  defeated  him  with  great  alaogbter.  It  was  st 
first  reported  that  Antat  waa  killed;  bothebd 
wily  fled;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  hk amy, ha 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sodden  assault,  and  terds- 
tioniied  ite  oonstitntion  by  ™^'"g  the  meloaa 
dtiiens.  The  efiect  of  this  change  waa  the  hrm- 
tioQ  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  hod  not  yet  taken  any  *ttfs 
against  the  Ephon,  thon^  he  could  not  but  be  so  <^ 
jeet  of  suspicion  to  them ;  they  were  howeveriosdif- 
ficolt  position.  The  spirit  cS  Agu  still  lived  id  tlx 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleoraoiea,  at  the  head  oT  hii 
victorioos  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  enAcd  Gks 
Agifc  Seent  assairination  night  ban  been  ^ 
ployed — and  when  was  a  Spartan  ej^or  btaid  «f 
who  would  have  scmpled  to  use  it  P— bnt  then  tbt^ 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  canying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  thepodiim 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  Itup^ 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  <f 
the  loss  (tf  Mandneia  to  make  a  bnee  with  lbs 
Aehaeans.  (Pass.  viiL  37.  {  10.)  CIe<«MaetK>v 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  then. 
These  measnies  are  differently  represented  hj 
Phylarchus,  the  panegjrrist  of  Cleomenes,  ^mb 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  fallowed,  sad 
by  Pdybins  and  Pansanias,  who  followed  Antsi 
and  other  Achaean  writenk  At  the  death  of  Ap^ 
his  infimt  son,  Eorydomidu,  was  left  in  the  hsod* 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis ;  and  Archidamns,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  fied  into  Messenia,  according  ts 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  Dstuis 
of  the  case,  is  bx  more  probable  than  the  atcosst 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §  S),  that  Ando- 
damns  fied  at  a  later  period,  throo^  fear  of  Cko- 
menes.  Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  1^  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  aecordiog 
to  Psnianias  (ii.  9.  fi  1),  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleomenes.  The  Usity  of  this  hut  staieocBt  u 
proved  1^  the  stloiee  ti  Polybius,  iriio  neva 
qiares  Qeoawnea,  bnt  it  nay  scrre  to  shew  how 
Kcklessly  he  waa  alHUel  hy  somt  of  dw  Aehaeaa 
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par^.  Aiebidamiu  had  tbas  become  tli«  r^tAil 
faflir  to  tlie  throne  of  the  Prodidae,  and  he  ma 
invited  by  Cleomenea  to  return;  but  no  sooner 
bad  he  let  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  waa  Mawinated. 
This  crime  also  is  chaiged  opon  Cleomenei  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  li^  Polybitu 
The  troth  cannot  nov  be  ascertained,  but  o^pry 
dramstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  th«  gtiift 
upon  the  Ephora,  Ckmnenes  had  ererything  to 
hope,  and  tne  Epbois  oTerytbiDg  to  iear,  from  the 
assodation  of  Aidudamns  in  his  conncils.  Cleo- 
manss.  It  is  tnu^  did  nolhing  to  anqge  the  crime : 
bat  the  roason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attaclc  npoQ  the  Ephors  was  not  vet  come ;  and 
thoa,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  nis  gnilt,  it  is 
a  stiikiDg  proof  of  his  patient  resolatioo,  that  he 
sabfliitted  to  incui  such  a  saapidon  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  lifo  by  a  piematnn  more- 
ment  On  the  ecoitiai^  he  did  everything  to  Bp- 
pease  the  party  of  the  Ephon.  He  bribed  than 
largely,  by  the  help  of  bis  mother  Cntesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  for  as  to  many  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  par^.  Hmn^  the  inflasnoe 
thos  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  condnne 
the  war ;  he  took  Leoctra,  and  gained  a  decidve 
Tictory  over  Aratua  beneath  its  walls,  owiog  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  Tbeconductof  AiatnsiinkaTingLydiadas 
nnsoppwted,  thodgh  perhaps  it  nred  his  army, 
disgusted  and  di^^ted  the  Achaeans  to  soch  a 
d^ee,  that  tb^  made  do  foithet  eSbrts  doring 
this  campaign,  and  Qoomenes  waa  left  at  leitnre 
to  effisct  his  kmg-cherished  rerohition  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (&  c.  326 — ^225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  fothep-in-law, 
MegiitonuB,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  ^igaichieal  part^  by  diafting 
BMny  of  its  chief  sopportm  ioto  his  amy,  with 
irtiidi  ha  Aen  again  todc  the  field,  Bri^ed  the 
Achaean  dties  of  Heiaea  and  Asea,  tluew  snpj^es 
into  Orcbomeons,  beleaguered  Mantaneia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
anrjnised  the  Ephon  at  tables  and  dew  all  of  them, 
except  Agedlaos,  who  took  nnetnaiy  in  the  tonple 
of  Fear,  and  bad  bis  Gie  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  HsTing  stmck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
iMing  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  die  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  fordier  resistance.  He  now 
propdimded  his  new  constitntiMi,  which  is  too 
doeely  eooneeted  with  the  whole  mbject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  ue  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  Uie  community  of  goods,  made 
a  newdiviuon  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  dtisens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  1^ 
raising  to  the  fuQ  £Fancbise  the  moat  deserring  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  and«it  Spartan 
aystem  of  social  and  military  disd^iBek  In  the 
eompletion  of  this  reform  ha  was  aided  by  the  ^li- 
loeopber  Sphaenis.  Tlia  Ime  of  the  Ptodidaa 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eudeidas  for  his 
eoUeagae  in  Uie  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  be 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  nmple  Tirtne  of  an  old 
Spartan, 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
iwaaa  tfae  Arnarani  nd  for  tha  npv 


maey  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  &e  Clennenia 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  &  c  225 
to  the  battle  of  SeUaua  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  222. 
For  ito  details,  o(  which  a  sligjit  sketdi  is  givn 
under  Autds,  the  nader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
risas.  Amidst  a  canw  of  l»iIltaBt  snoeess,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  be  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  bat  have  bean  over- 
powered by  the  nniled  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  Iceigue.  The  mord  diaracter  of  the  war 
i*  condensed  by  Niebnhr  into  one  just  and  fordble 
sentwee :— *•  Old  Aratna  sMtificed  the  fteedom  of 
his  country  by  as  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corintii  nuher  than  eslablidi  the  firaedom  of  Qreeoa 
by  a  uoton  among  the  Peloponceaians,  whi^ 
woaid  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the 
and  power  ha  deaarved."  {HUorg  qf  Romt,  it. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  BeDada,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  ^svta,  and  baring  advised  the  dtisens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eo- 
eigetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  ud 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  bsd  of  ncovering  bis  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Eoergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  sbccbsbot,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleoawnes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sodbins,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  consi»iacy  against  the  king^s  life. 
Cleanenes,  with  his  att«ndantt,  escaped  from 
priaoD,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Pt(4emy,  mit  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c,  221—220.)  His  rdgn 
lasted  ]  6  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pan- 
sanias  (ill  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nomind  successor,  Agedpolia  III.,  was  a  mere 
poppet.  He  was  the  last  tmly  great  man  tS 
^aita,  and,  exei^tiif  periu^  FhSopoemen,  of  aQ 
Greece. 

(Plutareb,  OsoM.,  Ani. ;  Polyb.  iL  v.,  &c ; 
Droyaen,  Ge»Aiehl»  dor  HeUaatmiUy  voL  iL  bk.  ii. 
c  4 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  iiL)  [p.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAcoM^^r),  Spartans  of  tha 
royd  fiunily  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kinga. 

1.  Son  of  the  gourd  Paosaniaa,  brother  at 
king  Pleistaanaz,  nd  nnde  of  kii^  Pusanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  dieir  fourth  invadon  of 
Atdca,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
(&  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  hia 
nephew,  Paonniaa,  who  ms  a  mimr.  (Thocyd, 
iiL  26,  and  SchoL) 

3.  Son  of  CleambrotRB  IL,  and  nnde  and  gaar- 
dian  (^Agedpolia  IIL,  a.  c  319.  (Polyb,  iv.  SS. 
$  12 ;  AoKsiFOLialll.,  Clsohbrotus  II.)  [P.3.} 

CLEO'MENES,  aOi«ek  of  Naucratis  in E^t,. 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomanh 
of  the  Arabian  district  (riftos)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tribnles  irom  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa.  (&  c 
831 . )  Some  of  the  andent  writers  say  that  Ale^ 
ander  made  him  satr^  of  l^ypt;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Airian  expresdy  states,  that  the  other 
ncmaidu  were  indmndent  of  hhn,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  thdr  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no. 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  dl 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  tmlikdy  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satnp.  His  rapadty  knew  no  bounds  ^ 
he  exercised  his  office  soldy  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occnirence  of  a  scaid^  of  com*  wliich  waa 
less  smn  in  ESTF^         m  ^  ndgJibMring 
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conntriea,  he  at  fint  forbad  iti  exportmtkm  from 
Egypt ;  bat,  when  the  aamarchs  reiH%Miited  to  him 
tut  this  meanm  pievnited  them  from  niainff  the 
proper  wnoant  of  tribate,  he  peimitted  the  expor- 
tatkn  id  the  eom,  but  kid  od  it  a  hmrj  export 
intj.  Ob  ■nothn-  oecaaioii,  nhaa  the  prke  of 
com  WM  ten  dnchma%  Cleotnene*  bm^t  it  op 
and  wld  it  at  82  dracbniM ;  and  in  otber  waj*  h« 
interfered  with  the  msrlceu  for  his  own  nin.  At 
another  time  he  contrind  to  cheat  hia  loMiert  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexaudw  had  entrasted 
tohimtheboildingoCAlanBdria.  Hegmnotioe 
to  the  pei^  of  Canopiia,  then  the  ddef  enporiom 
of  Ilgyptt  that  he  must  remore  them  to  the  new 
dtj.  To  aTert  mch  an  eril  they  gave  him  a  large 
nm  of  money ;  bat,  m  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  be  i^ain  demanded  of  the  people  of  C*- 
Dopos  a  large  torn  of  money,  whkh  they  oonld  not 

E.y,  and  thus  he  got  an  exeose  for  remoring  them, 
e  also  made  money  out  of  the  supeistitiaoB  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  baring  been  Idlled  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crooodtles  to  be  de- 
•troyed ;  but,  in  constdeiation  of  all  the  noney 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  ftr  the  nfce 
of  «rii^  their  Hoed  ammals,  he  nrt^ed  his 
Older.  On  another  occa«on  he  sent  for  the  priesta, 
and  infonned  them  that  the  religious  establiihmrat 
WH  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  nndiatiirbed.  Alexuder 
mm  infhnwd  of  theoe  prooeodingi,  bat  foand  it 
onmnimt  to  take  no  notica  of  them ;  but  after  his 
re  torn  to  Babylon  (bl  g:  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
aenea,  commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  moDument  to  Hephaesdon,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  sealontly  parfnmedt  he 
would  orerlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distiibatkn  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
bis  death,  Cleomenea  was  left  In  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  bis  EsTonrine  Perdictaa.  The  efect,  If 
not  also  a  cause,  of  tnia  act  wu,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasuies  of  Cleomenes, 
which  anumnted  to  8000  talents.  (Anian,  Amib. 
ilL  fi,  TiL  23;  Anian,  «^  7^  Cod.93,p.69,  a.  34, 
ed.Bekker;  DexinHU,  ap.i>Aal  Cod.82,  p.  64,b. 
34 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  Ill;  Q.  Cort  ir.  S3.  |  5 ; 
Paead-AristoL  Oecom.  iL  34,  40 ;  Dem.  s.  Dio- 
m/mod,  p.  1258;  Ana.  1.6.  |  3;  Kod.  zriiL  14; 
Dcoyaeo,  GemAUUt  Aim  pp.  310,  MO,  Ntui^. 
pp.  41,  !2B.)  [P.  8.] 

CL&O'MENES.  literary.  1.  A  ihapwdist, 
who  recited  the  KvBaptutl  of  Empedoelca  at  the 
Olympic  garnet.    (Athen.  xIt,  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censored 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636,  e.),  and  by 
Aristopluuiea,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  {N*i>», 
332,  333.)  He  oecnui  to  bare  been  am  erotic 
writer,  since  Epiciates  mentions  him  in  connexicHi 
with  Sappho,  Meletos,  and  LAmynthlua.  (Athen. 
xiT.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedlaui 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  n.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entithtd 
Mtle^.  (Athen.  ix.  pi  402,  a.) 

8.  A  cyiuc  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrodes, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (Unilk^fvyatis),  whidi 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (n.  75,  95i 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  mid  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i  p.  129.)  Peihapa  he  wu 
the  same  as  the  pbikM(^er.  [P.  S.] 

CLfiO'HENES  (KAe^JFVf),  the  mo  of  a 


physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  S^fmpcmatm 
(ri  6. 1  £,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  givit^  hie  opiiiiaD  cm 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  fiefi'iiw'ii, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ      [W.  A.O.] 

CLEO'MENl^  a  sculptor  menthmd  mdy  hf 
Piiny  (xxxn  4.  §  10)  aa  the  andior  of  a  grrap  k 
the  Thespisdeo,  or  Mutes,  which  was  placed  by 
Aslnlus  PoUio  in  fait  bnildinga  at  Ron>e,  peifaua 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hOL  Tkii  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  aneieata,  it  particiilariy  intemting  to  us, 
beeauo  OM  «f  tha  inait  <wqwimt>  Matnea,  tha 
Vemu  da  Medid,  baan  hit  vmma  in  tho  ftlbwipg 
intoiptioB  in  the  pedealal : 

KAEOMENH3  AnOAAOAflPOT 

AeHNAIOX  EnOEXEN. 
Thil  intcriptioii,  which  hat  been  nndeaervedly 
oonsidefed  as  a  modem  impotitiaii,  eqwclally  )^ 
Fkffentine  eridea,  who  would  fiun  hare  claimed  a 
greater  master  tat  their  admired  statae,  indicatet 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  letter  O  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  gnessed  fran  the  chaiacter 
of  Uio  work  itsd^  that  m  waa  nbaaqaMit  to  b.  a 
40S.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mnimniua  lirought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Mniei  from  Theipiae  to  Rome ;  and  Cleooienea 
mnst  therefon  have  lived  previouslT  to  b.  a  146, 
the  date  of  the  destructitm  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tiful statae  of  Venus  is  evidently  aa  imitation  of 
the  CnidiaB  itatoe  of  Praxitaica;  tad  Milling 
ofnnioa  it  very  probable,  dut  Oeaaaoea  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  ttyle  of  tfait  great  artist 
Oor  artitt  would,  according  to  thii  supposltioii, 
have  lived  between  B.C.  363  (the  age  of  Piaxitdee) 
and  B.  c  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  CZsoawM*,  the  author  of 
a  nmch  admired  btit  rather  lifUaaa  statae  in  tha 
LoQvm,  iriticb  oomnnily  bean  tho  iubbo  G«r- 
manicus,  thoi^h  without  the  slightest  fbondatioa. 
It  represents  a  Rooum  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  at  tho  attiibata  of  a  tartle  at  ^  foot 
shews,  in  tha  habit  of  Ifamuy.  Tbate  the  aitiit 

Callt  If 

EAicmEHn 

KABMIENOn 

A0HNAKUB 

noIHSEN. 

He  waa  tfaerefon  distinct  from  the  son  of  Apdlo- 
dorus,  but  probably  his  ton ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes it  to  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  CloMnenes  to  have  betas 
his  fisther ;  and  nothing  was  more  oommon  witli 
andent  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father's  profession.  But  it  it  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  oenlptor  shoold  have  made  the 
ttatoe  of  a  Bonan  in  tbo  Cum  of  a  god  bebia  tha 
wan  BgaiDat  Macadenii  had  breoriit  tbo  RanaB 
anniea  into  Greece.  The  younger  CteoBienes  must 
therefon  have  exendaed  hit  art  aobaequently  to 
Bl  c.  200,  probaUj  aobaaqoently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynotcephalae.  We  may  tharafere  place  the  father 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  t"y*fV»J  with  the  now 
of  Cleononea,  namdy,  a  buso-rriievo  at  FloRuea, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  sti»y  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOBIENHX 
EnOIEL  But  we  are  not  able  to  dedde  whethor 
it  Is  to  be  referred  to  the  fatiier,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  mon  recent  artiit,  whoae  name  ia 
pttUiahai  fay  BuntBudiattah  (Jlfnaiiiiaii  fcWih 
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OmUich^  pi.  xrr.  p.  ISO.)  The  iiucriptioiu  of  foor 
itatnet  in  the  ooUeetioii  of  Wiltoa  House  an  of  • 
▼ery  doabtfiil  deeeripdon.  (Vieconti,  Oeuvm  di- 
ToLiiLpwlli  TluMSch,  .QKMkx,  p.  2B8, 
&&)  [U  U.} 

CLEOMYTrADES(KX«vwrn»qs).  1.  The 
Bixth  of  the  bmQjr  of  the  ABclepudae,  the  ton  of 
Critunis  I.  and  the  &tber  of  Theodorns  I.,  who 
liTed  probably  ui  the  tenth  eentniy  b.  c.  (Jo. 
THtxn,  <M.  Til  Hi»t.  155,  in  Fabric.  BOL  Orate. 
ToL  xii.  p.  660,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aeecnlapiiu,  the 
■on  of  king  Criounia  IL,  and  the  firfher  of  Thoo- 
donu  II.,  who  profaaUy  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury &  c  (Paeti  EpitL  ad  Aria*.,  in  Hippocx. 
Opera,  toL  iii.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (tMawy,  the  ton  of  GkMswtna,  diortly 
after  Uie  mth  of  Peridea,  swcaeding,  it  ia  eud 
(Ariitoph..firMiL  130,andSchoL),  EucratM  the  flaz- 
•dler,  and  Lyiidei  the  aheep-dealer,  became  the 
moet  tnuted  and  popular  of  the  people's  fiiTOaritei, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Pelopcmnenan  war 
(b.  c  436—422)  may  be  ngar^  as  the  head  ttf 
the  party  opposed  to  pe«oe. 

Ha  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nlddliiig  classes, 
and  was  brought  np  to  the  tiade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
kag  however  he  followed  it  may  be  donbtiiil ;  he 
seems  eariy  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  bqiinning  of  the  war.  The  latta  days 
of  Periclas  w«m  amwyad  by  his  impertinenoe. 
Hermii^HU*  ia  a  ftagmeot  <rf  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  wintw  after  the  first  iavauon  ^ 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  oenend  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  the  fiene  Cwon  {Ihix^*^ 
a10wt  Kktmpt,  ap.  Pint  P«r.  83).  And  according 
to  Idomenens  (ibid.  S5)  Cleon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  aceosadoD,  to  which  in  the  miaeries 
of  the  second  year  Peridea  ma  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleoa  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  bMtle ;  na^,  it  is  posribla  he  may  also 
have  indalged  firndy  m  invectiTes  ^unrt  tha  war 
in  general. 

In  427  the  submisdon  of  the  MytCeDeans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  ns.  He  was  now 
established  &iriy  as  demagogue,  {-rf  Si(f<4'  mpJt 
voAt)  v6t»  wOamtrafrot,  Thuc.  iii.  36.)  Tbe 
ddibwatiau  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional Hrrendar  of  theta  nvdted  alike  ended  in 
the  adtqitian  of  hiamotioii, —  that  the  adnlt  males 
dtould  be  pat  to  death,  tlia  women  and  children 
■old  for  daves.    The  however,  brought  a 

cocder  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
aideration  it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  qieechee  which  on  this  second  occaaion  Thn- 
cydidea  aecribaa  to  Ckon  and  his  opposent  give  na 
donbdeas  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  «n  nther  as 
'a  qieaker,  bot  at  the  same  time  ooouderable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  viev  of  Cleon's  position 
and  character.  We  see  pkunly  the  effort  to  keep 
np  a  repatation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
eoonarikr;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
firem  tbe  pewle  hie  naverj  to  them ;  the  imscni- 
polons  use  of  calnmnv  to  ezote  prejudice  agunst 
all  rival  advisers.  **  The  ^eapiB  were  only  shewing 
(what  be  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compasnon  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  Bkdy  enough,  paid  for  thur 
tnmble."  (Thnc  iiL  86—49.)  | 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  dty  Dionyna,  b.c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nomerous  viutoia  from  the  subject 
states,  Arist(H>ha&es  represented  his  **  Babyloniani.** 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  eleetini  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  donbt  the  Gnt  iketeh  of  his  snbseqnent  par- 
trait  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  fdt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rej(nned  by  a  l^al  suit 
against  the  anthor  or  his  representBtiT&  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  i^ainst  his  title  to  the 
fiaocbise  ((«^  ypa^),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed-him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
seneerfiu  subjects.  ( Aristoph.  ^olora.  877, 502.) 
About  the  Muoe  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter^  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself  by  means  of  a  com* 
binatioQ  amoi^  the  noUer  and  wealthier 
'Inreii),  was  brought  to  trial  and  eondenned  to 
diverge  five  talents,  vriiieh  he  had  extracted  oa 
false  pntences  from  seme  of  the  ishuulen.  {Aiutofb. 
Jduvn.  6,  comp.  SchoL,  whorefen  to  Theoporapns.) 
Thirlwall,  sntely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  repreaentation  of  the  Knig^ith  (^HkL  ^ 
OrssoB,  vSL.j.  800.) 

In435C3eon  reappears  in  general  history,  atiD  aa 
befere  tbe  potent  fiivourite.  The  occasion  is  the  esH 
baasy  sent  Iqr  %arta  with  noposala  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  tbe  blockade  of  her  citiaens  is 
tbe  island  of  Sphactoia.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  aiueess  pfevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nianit  yet  nnmbm  were  tn^y  audoiu  for  peacaw 
Cleon,  bBweTer,  wen  aware  that  peace  wooU  greatly 
cnttail,  if  not  annihilale,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen^ 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  amfaasttdots  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restonUon  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  kisM  of  &  c.  445,  Nisaea. 
P^ae,  Troesen,  and  Achaib  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  mBcb  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  and 
when  tiie  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
oommisrionen  appointed  tlian  for  private  discna- 
dos,  he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
n^otiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regud  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
ol^iarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  shtHt  time  however  shewed  tlw  nnsoundnesa 
ofhispolicy.  Winlerwasamoadiing,theblockade 
daily  growing  more  difficiut,  and  esc^  daily 
eader ;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prise.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
stni4[ly  against  him,  who  &d  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  oSera.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
danag(^ue*s  tact  of  '•■fa-King  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  felse  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when 
pointed  himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  gronnd  and  bepn 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  be  h^  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before,  Nidaa,  at 
whan  the  seoff  waa  directed,  took  advanti^  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  direetitm  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  re»- 
tnint,  but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempL  What  foJlows  is  n^hly  character- 
istic, Cleon,  not  having  a  tbot^t  that  the  timid 
Nidaa  was  really  venturing  so  nnpreeedented  a 
step,  prafoMed  lua  scqniescenco,  bat  on  findiif  Ae 
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matter  trefttod  u  Mrioait  b^an  to  be  diaconeerted 
and  back  ouL  But  it  wai  intoleraUe  to  spoil  the 
^nkt  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  inuited  that 
Ae  ahoold  abide  by  hia  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered hi*  Klf-poMeauoD  and  coolly  replied,  ikal  if 
tiiey  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
mrtij  the  Lemniana  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
dty,  and  bring  them  back  tb«  Spartans  dead  or 
elira  within  twcn^  daya.  And  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydidei,  wild  as  the  proceeding  ^>peared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  consideia- 
Ue  fiuluie  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
bome. 

Fortnna,  howvrer,  bnmght  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
tile  moment  when  ha  ami  appropriate  for  hia 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  derised, 
and  no  doubt  entinly  executed,  by  Demosthenea. 
[DtHOKTHii^ia]  He  appears,  howerer,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troopa  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  smalt  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  lock.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
priaonen  within  bis  time,  among  them  120  ^nr- 
tans  of  the  highest  blood.  (That  iT.27— 39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aiisto- 
phanes  dealt  htm  his  sererest  blow.  In  tbe  next 
winter^  Lenaea,  a.  a  424*  ^vpeaied  **Tke 
Knighta,**  in  wUcb  Cleon  fignrea  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enoDgh  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  Umself  with  hia  &ce  smeared  with  wine- 
leea  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
t^wdty,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice;  and 
waa  at  leaat  aneeeiaful  ao  &r  as  to  reeeive  the  first 
priae.  It  treats  of  bim,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
Uadar  in  the  Ecdesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  b.  c  422,  si- 
nilarly  displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
Bbnsea  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast's  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obob(SeeBockh,/'«U..fixn*.^^deM*, 
bk.  iL  15),  and  in  graeral  ha  profeMcd  to  ba  the 
nnhired  Mvocato  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  hia  jodicia]  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  dose  of 
bis  career.  Late  in  Uie  summer,  ho  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year^  truce,  to  act 
•gainst  Brasidas  in  Chalddice.  He  seems  to  have 
perauadad  both  bimsalf  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
iumnttta  abflitj  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  ot  the  best  troopa.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Toiooe,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Kasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Uttwly  ignomt  of  the  ait 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  bat 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  wwla  d  the 
dty ;  and  on  finding  die  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  predpitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  nnprotect- 
cd  right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
eombs^  is  related  nnder  Braiudab.  Cleon  himself 
£bU,  in  an  eariy  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
tamteer.    (Thnc  v.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
die  wont  firalts  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Perides  lived,  his  intelloctoal  and  moral  power  was 
a  ouflident  dieck,  nor  had  the  assembly  ••  yet  be- 
come  eanacioQB  tl  its  owe  WTerdgn^.  In  later 
times  tbe  evil  found  itself  certain  alteviationa ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  «f  aatoia,  and  the  thruM  itf  Puidea  waa  at 


but  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenea,  How  ht  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  br  the  cause  cf 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say ;  DO  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (Plat. 
NktMf  8)  to  have  first  brok«i  through  the  gnvitj 
and  seeiolineu  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  vident  tone  and  coane  geaticuiatioa,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  slap|ang  hia  thigh^  and  mnaing 
about  while  qwaking.  It  ia  to  thb  probably,  and 
not  to  any  mat  oi  pure  Athenian  blood,  tint  the 
title  PaphUgonian  (Ila^hayiti',  from  n^AifW), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  powtx  and 
fiuniliarity  with  the  assemUy  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut.  A^uiai,  7),  that  oo  one  occamon  the  people 
waited  for  bbn,  psifaua  to  pnpooe  aoma  nolion, 
for  a  k)ng  time,  ud  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  vranld  put  off 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  "  for,"  said  he,  to- 
day I  have  no  Ume ;  I  am  entertaining  soma 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed," — areqnest  which 
the  assonbly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
hamonied  enough  to  aeceda  to. 

Compare  Aiubtophanis.  Tbe  pasngea  in  tba 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acban^ans,  ate,  Ifuiet,  549, 
MOi  Awoe,  569--677.  .  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (KA^My),  lit«rary.  1.  Of  CuRiuii,tba 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  ot  the  Aigo- 
nanta  {'ApyoMmruU),  from  wbidi  ApoUonina  Bho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SdoL  as 
ApoU.  Shod,  i  77,  fi87,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnashus,  a  ibetoridan,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  Uie  >»gi™i"g  vi  the  4tb 
century  b.  a   (PluL  L^.  35.) 

8.  A  Maonssian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotatim  which  Pansaoiaa 
makes  from  him.  (z.  1.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  cme  of  the  Uterary  Oieeks  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  comtpled  the  profBanon  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  maanen.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  ad«e  Alexander  (b.  c 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject  (CurL  viu.  5. 
§  6.)  Ndther  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Annz- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  umilar  ^eech  to 
that  which  Curtiua  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

£.  Of  Stracvsb,  a  geogr^thieal  writer^  nen- 
tioned  by  Marcianas  {Per^m^  ik  63).  Hia  work, 
Ilf^  rip  \iiiiw¥,  ia  cit^  by  Stephanua  Bynn- 
tinus  i*.  V.  'KnU).  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (KAiw),  as  oculist  who  mnst  have 
lived  Bome  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chiia- 
tian  era,  as  he  is  menticmed  by  Cdsan  {D»  Jtfe- 
cU;.  vl  6.  $$5,8,  II,  pp.  119— 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  {D$ 
Oompot.  Mtdicam.  sec  Locot,  iii.  I,  voL  xii.  p. 
636),  Aedus  (£t&  Medic  iL  2.  93,  iL  3.  15, 
18, 27, 107,  pp-  294,  306,  309,  3o3X  and  Paulas 
A(9inet».(/)aJbAf«d.  viL  16,  p. 672.)  [W.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pi^il  M 
Andphanea,  who  had  been  taught  by  Peridytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polydetn*  of  Argoa.  (Ihuia. 
V.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon^  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronxe  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
01. 98,  and  another  of  D«in(4ochus,  after  01.  102. 
(I^a,  n.  1. 1 2.)  He  excelled  in  poitiait^ctataea 
{PhUoKfiut^  Plin.  H.  N.  zzxiv.  19,  ia  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  whidi  eevenl  athletic  oiea 
are  mendoned  Iw  Pananiaa.  (  tl  S.  $  ^  8.  $  3, 
9.  $1.10,  fin.) 
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2.  Aminter.  (PHn.  J7.Ar.xzxT.40.)  [L.U.] 

CLEO'NE  (KX«W).  one  of  the  daogfatert  of 
Aiopiif,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleoiwe  in  Pelo- 
ponnemt  wu  belieT«d  to  have  deriTSd  it*  nam*. 
(Pans.  iL  15  §  1;  Diod.  ir.  74.)  [L.S.J 

CLEONl'CA.  [Pausanias.] 

CLEONI'CUS  (KAirfi'unf},  of  Nuputoa  ia 
Aetolia,  wh  taken  priMmer  1^  tbe  Adiaean  ad- 
miral in  a  detcent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  laat 
year  of  the  social  war,  a,  c  217 ;  but,  ai  he  was  a 
vfrfff roi  of  the  Achaeani,  he  wai  not  sold  for  a 
alBve  with  the  other  priaonen,  and  waa  ultimately 
Kleawd  without  mniom.  (Polyh.  r.  95.)  In  the 
aaate  year,  and  before  hii  release,  Philip  V.  being 
aoxiona  li>r  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  employed 
him  aa  hii  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subjecL 
(t.  102.)  He  waa  perhaps  the  nroe  person  who  is 
mentioned  ia  the  speech  of  Lyuscui^  the  Acar- 
naaian  enroy  fix.  37),  aa  having  been  aMiit  by  tbe 
Aetoliana,  wita  Chlaieneaa,  to  excite  Lacedaemon 
against  Philip,  B.  c.  211.  [Chlainxas.]  [E.E.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  In  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [Eucludsh.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabria  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  ir. 
V.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (KXtiniMt).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  ia  freqnently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  Aeh.  88, 
809,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  S52,  399,  663, 
&&,  Vap.  19,  592,  822,  Fax,  438,  056,  1261, 
Av.  389,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  F.  H.  I  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  eon  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  AithidamoB,  the  son  of  Agesilaos.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incurrion 
into  Attica  in  b.  c.  37S,  the  tears  of  Cleonymut 
pre  Tailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesikua 
on  his  bebai£  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  nsed 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ao- 
eoidingly  acquitted.  Cleonymus  wav  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  rirtne,  and  ftU  at 
Iicuctra,  B.  c.  371,  bnvely  fighting  in  the  feremoat 
ranka  (Xeo.  HelL  v.  4.  gg  25—33;  Plot,  Agm. 
25,  28.) 

3.  The  jtntnger  son  of  Cteomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Arens  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  oa  his  &ther%  death,  b.  c  309,  in  con- 
Mqnenoe  of  the  general  dislike  inipiRd  by  hii 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  b.  a  S03,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lucanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  suoconra  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  graiited, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  witB  a  coji- 
siderable  force,  tbe  men  diaphy  of  iditGh  ia  said 
to  have  frightened  tbe  f-~*iii»M  into  peace.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  efiect 
of  the  Spartan  expediUon  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  ia  pretty  certmn  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
•t  thia  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
ffkL  of  Home^  vol  ii.  p.  315.)  Aomtding  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Clefmrmus  waa  defeated 
and  driven  beck  to  his  ships  by  the  connil,  H. 
Aemiliui ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bubulcns  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
tbii^  alMuidoning  »  notkm  he  bad  Canned  of  freeing 


the  SkOiuB  from  the  tyranny  of  Agatboclea,  h* 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  fant  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seized  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  frun  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  \ij  Demetriua 
PoiioRetci.  While^  however,  he  atiU  held  it,  he 
was  leealled  to  Italy  by  inteUigowe  of  Uie  revolt 
of  the  Tarendnes  andothen  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyi^  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c.  272,  when  he  mvited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  SpartiL  [  Acrotatus  ;  Cublido- 
HiB.]  (Died.  zx.  104, 105 ;  Uv.  z.  2 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  280 1  Pins.  iiL  6  j  Pht  Aaia,  8,  i>mL  26, 
Sec)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  {HXmrirpa).  I.  A  daughter 
t£  Idas  and  Macpeasa,  and  wife  of  MeleagerfHom. 
It.  iz.  556),  ii  said  to  bave  banged  herself  after 
her  busband^s  death,  or  to  have  died  of  gri)^ 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  g  S ; 
Hygin./'aA.  174.) 

2.  A  Daaaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
umein  Apollodorus.  (ui.  12.  §2,  15.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAnnrdrpa  ).  1.  Ntectt  of 
AttaluB,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olym[uaa  in 
a.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  eithw 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7}  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  braiea  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  in&nt  son  or  daughter,  aoonding  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  npoo 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just.  L  c,  and  ix.  A  ; 
Diod.  zvL  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut  AUx.  10.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
utter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeims,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,, 
B.  c  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  waa  sooj^t 
in  maniaae  by  several  of  hb  generals,  who  thought 
to  strenguien  th«r  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  •  connMcion  widt  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatos  is  first  menttooed  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  r^resented  to  Enmenes 
that  he  received  a  fnmtt  of  marrii^  from  her. 
(PluL  Emi.  3.)  Pecdiccaa  next  att^ted  te  gain 
her  m  mairiage,  and  after  hii  death  in  b;  c  821,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachns,  aitl 
Antigonus.  She  refiised,  however,  all  these  offers  ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  araxded  to  ^oposals  from 
Ptdemy;  but,  before  aba  could  aoeomuiah  ber  de- 
sign, she  was  aaaaaainated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  zviiL  23,  xz,  S7 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiiL  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  c^.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochos  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  193),  Coele- 
Syiia  being  given  her  as  ber  dowry  (Appian, 

c  5  i  Liv.  zxzvii.  3),  thongh  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  waA  aimpgement.  (Polyb. 
xxviii  17.) 

4.  A  daugjiter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanea,  married  bet  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  PUlo- 
metw.  She  badn  ion  by  him,  iriumea  Utdaid^ 
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B.  c  146,  ihe  HoiM  to  hm  widicd  to  phee  on 
the  thnme,  bat  wu  prerented  hf  the  aooeinmi  of 

her  brother,  PhyKon  or  ETorgetca  II.  (Ptolemj 
VII.),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  gi Ten. 
Her  fon  wu  murdered  by  Phyecon  on  the  day  of  the 
ud  ahe  wu  looa  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Phyacoo'*  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  aroid  the  hatred 
which  hii  tyranny  had  caiued,  the  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrins  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  m  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Phyacon^  T^nntary  exilie,  aha  loet  another 
asn  (by  her  nami^  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbaronaly  murdered  for  the  express  pnrpoae  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  manglod  limba,  in 
Thyestean  fiuhion,  on  her  birtb-day.  9oon  aher 
thii,  she  was  obliged  to  take  tefiige  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  howerer, 
napendsd  his  hostilities  gainst  her,  on  Alsuttder, 
whom  be  had  employed  against  hia  diMdbcted  sab- 
jects,  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
(Justin,  zxxriii.  8,  9,  xzziz.  1,  2;  Lir,  69; 
Diod.  EoL  ToL  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wew.) 

6.  AdsoghterofPtolemy  Vl.Philometorby  the 
lasb-mentiooed  Cleopatim,  married  first  Alexander 
Balaa  (a.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usarper  (1  Mace.  z. 
£7 ;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  xiiL  4.  §§  I,  6),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xL  12; 
Jowpfa.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  hater  in  Partbia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
Im  there  fbnnad  with  Hhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  AnUochua  VIL  Sdetea,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  bu  return  ( Appiso, 
Sjir.  68;  Liv.  £;>.  60),  Aou^  Justin  and  Joaephus 
(^M^  xiiL  9.  %  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  she  also  murdered  Selencns,  her 
eon  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  hther'a  dca^  assumed 
the  goTemment  without  her  oonaent.  ( Appian,  4"*' . 
69 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicatoi^ 
Aatiocbos  VIII.  OtyvoM,  succeeded  to  tiie  throne 
(b.  c.  125)  through  Ler  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offiving  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
•xerdse.  HnTing  leamt  her  intention,  be  b^ged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
wttoess,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxzix.  S.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochns  IX.,  sumamed  Cysicenus  from 
the  piace  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  tike  obrane  the  beada  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  AntiocJuii  VIIL  Grypu. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Pto1em7  VI.  Philatnfetor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4],  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
ber  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
was  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  peqile 


to  cboosa  the  dd«,  Ptolemy  VIIL  Iddqrm,  tet 
she  soon  raevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  mnka 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Pans.  riii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  La- 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who, commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  eaeuie  alire.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  us 
mother,  who  attempted  to  ssssssinate  him,  hut  was 
herself  put  to  deaui  by  him  ere  she  could  efiect 
ber  object,  &  c.  89.    (Justb.  xxzix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No.  6],  married  firM  her  bfouer  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyms,  but  was  divocod  from  him  by  lus  nother, 
and  fled  into  Syria,  when  she  married  Antiochos 
IX,  Cysicenus,  who  was  then  in  anns  sgainst  hia 
brother  Qrypus,  about  B.  a  1 17,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  latter's  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cysicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antiocb,  which  was  besi^ed  and 
taken  by  Oirpns,  and  Cleopatm  was  surrendered 
by  him  to  ue  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaeoa, 
her  own  nster,  who  had  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxzix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  I^thyrus  (on  her  sister  [  No.  7  ] 
being  divoiced},  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochns  XI.  Epi- 
phanes,  and  on  hii  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigia&es  in  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia, and  either  taken  and  killed  by  hun(Stiab. 
xvi  p.  749),  or,  according  to  JoaejAtN  (AaL  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Loeullas'  UTaaon  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochns  XUL 
Auaticus.    She  is  mon  genersUy  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  I^thyrus,  osnaUy 
called  Berenice.    [Bxrbnics,  Na  4.] 

10.  Third  and  ddest  snrriviiw  daughter  of  Plo 
lany  Aokte^  was  bora  towaru  the  end  of  n,  c 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  &tber,  who  in  his  wiU  appointed  her  h«r  of  hia 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  ^e  was  to  many.  The  personal 
charms,  for  which  she  was  so  fiuned,  shewed  theii^ 
selves  ineariy  youth,  as  we  are  told  byAppian(fi. 
C.  T.  8X  that  uie  made  an  impreauon  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteoith  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Oabinins.  Her  jmnt  Rign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinos  and 
AchiUas,  us  chief  advisers,  expelled  ber  fiwa 
the  thrcHM,  about  n.  49.  She  reticated  iido 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  amy  with  which 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself ;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  ^ypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arnuige  mat^ 
ters  between  Cleopatra  and  ber  brother.  (Caea. 
B.  a  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  infimned  of  Camr*» 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolrad  to  avail  hendf 
of  it,  and,  cither  at  his  request,  aocwding  to  Fl» 
tarch,  or  nf  her  own  accord,  dandesUnely  eflected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  Toice  and  the 
bscination  of  her  manner,  obtained  loch  an  ascen- 
dancy over  bin,  that,  in  tiie  words  of  Dion  Castiiia 
(zliL  36\  from  bemg  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caenr^ 
^Mrtment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brooght 
by  ApoUodonis,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  ta 
Caesar.  HoweTer.this  may  be^  her  pbu  fully 
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■ooeeeded,  tnd  we  find  het  replaced  on  the  thnnie, 
innch  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
^yptiana,  who  involred  Caem  in  t  war  in  iriiieh 
he  ran  great  pencmal  riik,  but  whid  ended  in  hii 
&Tonr.  In  the  coarse  aS  it,  yoong  Ptolemy  wae 
kiSed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Lit.  Ep. 
112;  Uytt.B.JiM.i\i  Dion  Cm  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleoixitn  obtained  the  nndinded  nile^  She  waa 
howerer  nodited  by  Caeai  with  auothei  brother 
of  tke  maat  maae,  and  ttiU  qnite  a  eUU,  with  a 
view  to  the  Egyptianii  with  whom  ihe 

appem  to  Iwn  been  itKf  tropopnlar  (Dion  ChM. 
xlii.  Si),  and  aha  ww  iln  nnodiiKll^  nuried  to 
fcffll. 

While  Caewr  was  in  Egypt,  Qeopstra  Hved  in 
nndiignieed  cotinexiiHi  with  akn,  nid  wonld  hare 
dotted  him  there  longer,  ot  ham  aocompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  bat  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naeea,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  cmnpany  with  her 
neminal  hnsfawd,  and  tbwe  con  tinned  the  nine 
i^en  inlenoane  with  hf^  living  in  uaitnwnu  in 
h»  hoaai^  nndi  to  Ae  dfenoe  of  tna  Roouuu. 
(Donbta  have  been  thrown  on  her  viait  to  Rome, 
but  the  eridrace  of  Ciceio  (ad  AtL  ziv.  8),  of  Dion 
CaiainB  (zliiL  27),  and  Snetonini  (Cbcw.  35),  wems 
to  be  Mmclniive,  jl  She  wai  loaded  with  nanonrt 
and  pewnta  1^  Caer,  and  eeeiu  to  have  elayed 
U  Rome  till  hit  death,  &  c.  44.  She  had  a  ion 
Igr  him,  named  Caewnion,  who  wa*  aftecwardi  pat 
to  death  \/y  Angnetna.  Gaenr  at  least  owned  him 
a*  hii  ion,  though  the  paternity  wu  questioned  by 
some  contaapoiaries  [Camjuuok]  ;  and  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  Cleopatn  periiua  fitvoor*  the  doubL  After 
the  death  of  Caemr,  she  &d  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
tnnUes  which  ensoed  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
imiviiate,  and  aasiated  Doiabeila  both  by  ata  and 
hud,  nsiating  the  threats  of  Caaains,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  waa  called  away  by  the 
entreatiea  of  Bratoa.  She  alao  Huled  m  persm 
with  a  considetable  iieet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  DoUbdh,  bat  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  hralth. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar^  memory  (whkh  seems  to 
have  been  uncere),  and  alao  to  furnish  her  with 
argunoits  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  same  into  Aaia  Mino^  and  there  aum- 
monied  ClsopatiB  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
fiuled  to  coK>perate  with  the  trinmvimte  gainst 
Caesar^  nrardoen.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beanty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloqunwe,  and  perinva  the  early  impceanon  whidi 
we  have  nuntifloed)  oompletdy  wm  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henodordi  amara  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slaves  We  read  m  Plutaich  alAwmte 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
MU  in  Ciiicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  ue  magnificent 
eotertwunenu  which  sho  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  leaa  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 

rdour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  ia 
celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (ir.  29).  Tie  first 
use  Cleopatia  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  nster,  ArstnoS,  who  had 
once  set  npa  claim  to  the  kingdom.  {Api»an,AC 
T.  8, 9 ;  Dion  Oaoa.  zlviii.  34.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  the  seems  to  ham  made  away  with  be- 
fore fay  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serspion,  who  lud  assisted  Cssbub 
eontniy  to  hft  onleiB,  nd  got  into  her  haada  a 


person  whom  the  peojrfe  of  Atadoa  had  aet  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  bnthm,  wlto 
periabsd  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
■mctnaries  of  tem]^ ;  but  Antimy,  we  lean  from 
both  Dion  and  Ap[»an,  was  so  entirely  Mulaved 
\tj  Cleopatre'a  duums,  that  he  set  at  nou^t  all 
ties  of  leligKm  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.C.y.9i 
Dion  Cua.  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatn  now  retmued  to  Egyp^  whcm  Anttnty 
spent  some  time  in  her  eoBmany )  and  we  read  of 
tlie  luxury  of  thur  nude  «  livings  and  the  un- 
bounded whidi  she  poasMied  over  him. 
The  ambition  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  theae  scenes,  partieulariy  in  the  fiahiog 
anecdote  recorded  by  PlutaidL  [AkL  29.)  Her 
oonnexioa  with  Anteoy  was  intempted  Ibr  a  abort 
time  tor  his  oiairiage  with  Octavia,  but  waa  re- 
newed on  fail  retain  frran  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
retnni  frmn  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  die 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  [»ovi- 
aions  for  his  anny.  He  then  retomed  to  I^ypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  hw 
children  by  him  many  of  the  cmtquered  provineeai 
(Dion  Caas,  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Joaephna  (A*L 
XV-  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  enwditim  Cleopatis 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  aangn- 
ed  to  her  and  Herod  necessarilv  ceded,  and  there  at* 
tempted  to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probaUy  with 
«  view  to  his  rain,  but  ailed,  and  waa  in  dai^er  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia'a  havinff  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tronue  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
five  exerted  all  her  powers  of  [dcaaing  to  atdeavonr 
to  retain  it,  and  bevniled  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
rqaided  as  his  mistress,  and  therefiire  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  waa  Buffering, — in  diort,  pHt  Girth  aD  het 
powers, and  succeeded.  (Plut.^afc53.)  Fromthi» 
time  Ajitony  appears  quite  inbtoated  by  hia  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  bomoar  every  cqvioe  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assoming  the  title  of  Ins, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dreaa  to  ambasmdim, 
that  of  Osuis  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  tenritorieS' 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  S3, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  tiie  title  of  Queen  of  QueoH^ 
attended  by  a  Roman  ^naid,  and  Attavaadei,  the 
captive  ^^ai<4  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  hev 
hcmage.  (Dion  Caas.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hanUy 
wtmder  that  Augustas  should  repreeent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  "bewitdied  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian  **  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26) ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himsdf  of  the  disgust  vriiich 
Antony's  amdort  oecawmed  to  make  a  detev- 
mined  eftvt  to  cniah  him.  Wai^  however,  wa» 
declared  agunat  Cleopatra,  and  not  againat  An- 
tony, aa  a  less  invidioua  way.  (Dion  Caasr  L  6.) 
Cleopatra  iiuiited  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  tiiem,  after  viaiting  Samoa  and 
Athena,  when  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  £uoe  of  thni  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Auguatas  at  Actinm.  Cleopatn  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  fiuncas  • 
battle  took  ^ace  (n.  c  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  Eertune  was  wavering  between  the  two  nav- 
tiea,  Cleopatn,  weary  of  auspenie,  and  alarmed  at 
the  inteuaity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Caas.  1.  33),  gave 
a  Bgnd  M  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  hendf  led 
the  wi^.   AugastoB  in  vain  punned  her,  and  ihe 
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made  ber  to  Alexandria,  the  haibonr  of  whidi 
■he  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
aoonding,  as  if  victorious,  Hearing  an  oatbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  new  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  sooa  joined  her)  prochumed  their  children, 
Antyllns  and  CleopotTB,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
•ent  embasMt  to  the  neighbotuing  tribes  for  ud. 
(Dion  Cou.  li.  6.)  She  had  alio  a  plan  of  r»- 
tiring  to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  th«  Red  Sea,  at  Dion 
as  wits,  or,  according  to  Platareb,  intra  ded  to 
draw  her  ships  acroia  the  kthimu  of  Son.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  &iled.  She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
bis  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustas,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  ber  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  bat  he  printely  utged  her  to  make 
awB^  with  Antony,  ud  pramsed  that  ahe  should 
retam  ber  kingdcm.  On  a  mbaeqnait  oocftai<m, 
Thyrsns,  Caesar's  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustas  as  captivated  by  ber, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seebg 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betnyed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  pnvmted  the  Alexandrian!  from  going 
out  BgaiiMt  him,  and  fruatmted  Antony'h  p£n  M 
cac^HDg  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
htm.  She  then  fled  to  a  maosolenm  she  had  built, 
when  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  that  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cuaius,  U.  9,  6— 11 ;  the  sam«  fiwU 
for  the  most  part  an  recorded  by  Flvtareh,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  bad  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her ;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mansolenm,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Au^tus,  though  his 
rival  was  dead,  but  remuned  tn  the  mansdienm, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  tor  which 
|>urpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  ■"""■*« 
lu  readinesB,  Augustus  contrived  to  apprdiend 
ber,  and  bad  all  instruments  of  death  lemoved, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  11  12,  13,  and  Pint. 
AmL  83).  The  charms  of  Geopstra,  however,  &iled 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus,  He 
only  **  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  feai  no  vio- 
lenca,"  Seeing  that  her  case  waa  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  eventa  not  to  be  canied  c^itive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  bat  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disaim  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  fUgning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  prmring  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  Tms  artifice  suc- 
eeeded.  Hid  she  was  thereby  enaUed  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a  ■ 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14 ;  Pint  J»t.  85,  ' 
86),  the  former  sui^msition  being  adopted  most 
writers.  (SueL  Awg.  17 ;  Oalen.  TAerioc  ad  Pii. 
p.  460,  ed.  Basil ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  87.) 
Clecpatis  died  ia  &  c.  30,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  drnsMy 
of  the  Ptolemus  in  Egypt.  She  had  three  cbililRa 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  wne 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  sumamed  PhUadelphos.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  amlntioD  ud 
volaptuoosness.  History  presents  to  us  the  fbnner 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  Utter  being  frettuently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  grating  it  In 
all  the  storiea  of  her  hmuy  and  lavuh  expeiiie, 
there  is  a  q^dour  and  a  grandeur  that  umewlut 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  if.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  anoganoe  was  un- 
bounded, and  die  bred  to  iww  by  ^  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  rrin  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaridoas,  to  supply  net  extravagance,  snd 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  humsn  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  coDcemed, — a  CaMsr 
with  a  wotnan*!  a^nice.  Her  talenti  were  gittt 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  language*  w»  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  (Plat  AhL  27),  of  which  ibe 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  toe  more  maA- 
able  from  the  fsct,  that  her  picdeoeisMS  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  ^yptian,  and  some 
had  fbrgottm  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  is 
the  midst  of  the  meat  Inznriou  scenes  we  see 
tneea  of  a  love  aS  Utentoie  and  aitical  resesidL 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alenudria.  Her  readj 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  huonn  natun 
and  pow«of  nnng  it,  her  attractiTe  manners,  sod  bef 

exquisitely  nnuaail  and  flexiUo  voice,  compared  b; 
Plmaich  (Ami.  27)  to  a  nanj^rtrinnd  instnoaent, 
are  also  the  aabjecta  of  weU-«ttestea  praue.  The 
higher  pc^ts  m  her  character  are  admbsblj 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37 )  (m  her  defeat 
The  foUowii^  coin  lepnaenta  the  head  tt  Ao- 
tony  onthe  obma^  and  CleapatEa'^  «d  the  nme. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  trnnnnr,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  bom  with  her  twin  brother  Ale^ 
ander  in  b.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  waa  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Albxih- 
DEK,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
till  her  marriage  with  Jnba,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  KC  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  widi  hu  bther,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Istbr 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  15;  Plut.  A^.  SJ.) 
By  Juba,  Qeopatra  had  two  children,  Pukm;, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kiugdton,  and  DnuiUs, 
who  married  Antoniua  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  bead  of 
Jnba  on  the  obverse,  aiul  Clet^tn's  on  the  reveiw. 


12.  A  daughter  of  Hithiidate^  who  manied 
Tignncs,  king  of  Armeniik   She  seena  to  have 
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bwn  s  woman  of  great  connge  and  ■pint  (Pint 
Jjm;23;  ApgiBn^MHk.  108;  JutULxxniii. 3.) 

IS.  A  emrtena  of  the  emperor  Qudiiu.  (Tac 
Am,  XL  SO.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
as  eingram  reUting  to  her.  (£^.  it.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAwntrfnj,  the  authoreis  of* 
work  on  Comietiea  (KoofnrriK^*-,  or  Kovtarraei), 
who  mnst  have  Kved  wina  time  in  w  bcflNC  the 
fim  ccntmy  after  Chriit,  aa  her  wtik  wwabridgsd 
hy  Criton.  (Oalen,  D$  Ompot.  MmUoam.  me.  Loeoa, 
L  3.  ToL  zii.  p.  446.)  The  wixek  ii  HTeral  timei 
quoted  b7  Galen  (iM.  i.  1, 2, 8,  pp.  403, 432,4S2, 
Be  Pond,  et  Mem.  c.  10.  toI.  zix.  p.  767),  Aetiaa 
(Lib.  Mmiie.  u.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paoliu  A^ 
neta.  {Dt  Se  Med.  iiL  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
fint  nght  floa  laiglit  Mn^ect  that  Gbofatm  wia  a 
fietitioH  BaBwattached  to  a  taadN  on  asdi  a  aab- 
ject,  it  doea  not  really  appw  to  have  been  to,  aa, 
wherarer  the  worit  u  nrationed,  the  authoKM  ia 
apohen  of  aa  if  she  were  a  real  peram,  though  no 
particnlara  of  ber  petsmal  biatOTjr  are  preaerved. 
A  woik  on  the  Diaeaaea  of  Women  it  attribated 
dtber  to  thia  Cleomtaa,  or  to  the  EgTPtian  meeo ; 
aa  ^toma  of  tAieh  ia  to  be  fimoa  in  Caqwr 
Woif^  ro^MMM  Oynamiorwm,  ftc,  BaaiL  1366, 
1386,  1397,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHAMTUS(KActf^of).  1.  A  Qteek 
pbynevn,  who  li¥ed  {nbahlr  aboot  the  beginoini 
of  the  tUrd  eentorj  a.  aa  he  was  the  tutor  u 
Antigone*  (CaeL  Aurel.  Dt  Mori.  Aeid,  ii.  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (OaL  Comrnnt.  m  tUppocr, 
**  ^mt.  Ilir  iL  4,  iiL  71,  toL  xvii  pt.  I  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  aeenw  to  hare  been  known  among  the 
awaenta  for  hif  ma  of  wine,  and  ia  aoToal  timaa 
qooted  br  Pliny  {H.  N,  zx.  15,  ntiv.  93,  xrri. 
8),  Celraa  {De  Medio.  iiL  14.  p.  31X  Odea  {Dt 
Oomfoe.  Mediecan.  tee,  Zoeoe,  ix.  6,  toL  ™.  p. 
810;  De  Compot.  Mtdieam.  wee.  Gem.  viL  7,  Td. 
xiii.  p.  983 ;  £i>  Jntid.  ii.  1,  rol.  xir.  p.  108),  and 
Caelhu  Aurelianiu  {De  Morb.  AmL  il  S9«  p.  176). 

3.  Another  phyatciaa  of  the  aame  naiue,  wui 
attrwtod  A.  CSwnttna  Antna  in  the  fint  eentory 
a  c,  and  who  ia  called  by  Cioaio  *  awdinia  igno- 
bilia,  led  apectatna  homo"  (pro  CSmettt.  16),  mast 
not  be  confounded  with  the  jwecedii^.  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  myUiic  inreti- 
tora  of  paintiiig  at  Cc^th,  who  ia  laid  to  bare 
foUowed  Denamtne  in  hia  ffi^t  fiom  Corinth  to 
Etiaria.  (Pltn.  ALJV:  xxxt.  3.)         [U  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (lQUa^>  1.  An  Athenian 
denagogne,  of  obscnre  and,  accnding  to  Aritto- 
phanea  (Am.  677X  «f  Tbnciao  origin.  The 
meanneaa  of  hia  buth  ia  mentioned  aba  by  Aelian 
{V.  H.  vL  48),  and  ia  aaid  to  haTe  beoi one  of 
the  gronnda  on  which  he  waa  atta^ed  by  Plato, 
the  oomic  poet,  in  his  j^y  called  "  Cloophon." 
(Sdiid.  ad  ArittofA.  L  e.)  Ho  appean  throughout 
hi*  career  in  vehonent  oppoottion  to  the  oUgarehical 
party,  of  which  hia  political  contest  with  Critias, 
aarafiNRd  to  by  Aristotle  (Alef.  i.13.  $  13),ia  an 
iaalynee ;  and  we  find  hfan  on  time  sereral  occa- 
mm  anrdatng  his  influence  sneeeerfidly  for  the 
prerention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  fint  of  these 
waa  in  B.  c  4l(^  after  the  battle  of  Cyricui,  when 
Tcry  fiiTonialde  terms  were  offiwed  to  the  Atho- 
nians  (Diod.  ziii.  32,  53;  Wess.  adloe.;  Clinton, 
F.  it.  sab  anao  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  pasa^  in  tike  **  Orestes**  of  Euripides, 
wUeh  waa  repfanntsd  in  a.  a  408,  was  pointed 
against  CkopW  and  Ua  effl  couiseL  (Sec  1 803, 


— mfarl  irloTwrm  drUp  rii  dtfvp^AMrovt, 
K.  T,  A.)  The  second  occarion  was  after  Uie  battle 
of  Arginnsae,  &  c,  406,  and  the  third  after  that  o[ 
Aq^potami  in  the  following  year,  when,  icaistuig 
the  denandoftiie  enemy  for  the  partial  dtanc^ition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  ii  aaid  to  hare  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  ma^e  mention  of 
peace.  (Azistot  ap.  SchoL  ad  Aridopi.  Am.  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fbk.  in  p.  38,  c.  Ota;  p.  73 ;  IhvA- 
waa^  GfesDS,  toL  it.  ^  8^  135, 138.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  oecanons  that  Anstophanes 
refers  in  the  hat  line  of  the  **  FrngB,**  where^  in 
allusian  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  deophon,  the 
chorus  gires  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  am> 
tent  in  bis  sottM  fields.  Daring  the  uege  of 
Athens  by  Lmander^  a.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  itliiprrhital  pac^  had  a 
majisity,  and  whiA  had  bMO  denomioed  by  Cle<K 
l^on  aa  a  band  of  tmitorous  oonspiraton,  were 
mitigated  by  Satynis  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  n^lect  of  military  duty, 
whidi,  aa  Lysias  nys,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Be* 
fore  a  rqpilar  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtlen 
ban  been  acquitted,  and  one  NiccanaGhua  thew- 
ftre,  who  had  been  entmstad  with  a  commiMioa 
to  collect  Uie  laws  of  Solon,  waa  subonied  by  his 
enemies  to  fiibricate  a  law  for  the  occauon,  inrest- 
ing  the  consul  with  a  share  ia  the  jnrisdict)<m  of 
tlw  easa.  This  law  is  even  said  to  hare  been 
shamdessly  prodoced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  waa  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  tttm  the 
people,  iince  Xenophon  speaks  of  bis  losing  his  life 
in  a  leditioD.  (Lys.  a.  Nkom.  p.  184,  c  Agar,  p. 
130;  Xen.^atI.L7.$S3.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Ckopbon  by 
the  oomic  poet  Pl^  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  allnded  to,  aa  well  aa  the  notices  of  him,  not 
cMUplimsBtary,  in  the  **  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (Them.  805),  his  pri- 
vate lifiB  was  aa  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievoos.  By  Isocntes  also  (de  Pae.  f.  174,  b.) 
ha  ia  dasiBd  witti  HyperixduB  ud  eootraated  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andoddea 
mentiona  it  as  a  disgrace  that  Ms  house  was  in* 
habited,  during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  Itaip- 
nannfartnrer.  (Andoc  de  Myet.  p.  19.)  On  the 
othtt  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
overhmest  tmde  of  patriotism,  for  wo  leam  from 
Ly«aa  (de  Arid.  Bon.  p.  136),  that,  though  ha 
managed  the  afyra  of  the  state  for  many  yeara,  ha 
died  at  laat,  to  the  surpiiae  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hid.  Grit.  Com.  Oraec  p.  171, 
Ac) 

S.  A  tzaffc  poet  of  Athena,  the  names  of  ten 
whose  dramss  are  given  by  Suidas  (i. «.).    He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ariatotle.  (/>oU.2,22.)  [KB.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KXemiXenet),  a  noble 
Chakddian,  whose  daughter,  jiamed  Euboea,  An- 
tiochoa  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chains  in  &  a  192.  (Poljrb.  xx.  8 ;  lav.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  A«yM.lib.xxix.)  [E.E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  (Kkeimpant),  an  aatr»- 
omuw  of  Tenedoa.  Censmnus  (de  IXe  Not  o.  18) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  mventor  of  the 
Odaeterit^  or  cyde  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Me  tonic  cyde  of  nineteen  yean,  and 
whi^  was  popnlariy  attributed  to  EudoxDB.  Tbeo- 
phrastas  (ds  Sgn.  Jtua.  p.  339,  ed.  Basil  1541] 
mentim  him  aa  a  netaradogical  obaervar  along 
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with  Mitrieelu  of  Mstbynm  ud  Phanmu  of 
AtheiUi  and  mjt  that  Melon  wai  tan^t  by  Pha- 
einuft.  If,  tberefore,  Callistratiu  waa  contempomj 
with  the  latter,  which  howew  ia  not  dcWf  he 
iiniM  ban  liTcd  be&n  01  87.  Flinr  {H.  N.  u. 
8)  laya,  that  AnarimaBder  diworowd  UteaMiqiiity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  58,  and  that  Cleoatiatas  after- 
wardi  introduced  the  dinunn  of  the  Zodiac  into 
•igns,  bcfiinning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarina.  It 
icenu,  tberefbte,  that  he  liTed  eome  time  between 
B.  c  548  end  432.  Hygmiu  (Poet.  Ailr.  tL  IS) 
nys,  that  Cleostratne  firat  pointed  oat  the  two  itart 
in  Auriga  called /ToAft.  (Virg.^eii.ix.  868.)  On 
the  OctaSteris,  see  Geminna,  Stem.  Aitr.  e.  6, 
(Peur.  UramJog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Tedmudk  Clumcbgk^  toL  L  p.  805; 
Sdwbaeh,  OttdL  d.  Or.  AMnm.9. 196  ;  PMarinm, 
Dodr.  Team,  iL  2  ;  Fkbik.  BiL  Grate.  toL  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XGXUS  (iU(j(tn»),  waa  joint-author 
with  one  Demoeleitna  of  a  KHuewhat  cumbrona 
•ystem  of  telemphing,  which  Polybina  ejqdaina 
(x.  45-47)  witti  the  nmaik,  that  it  iMd  beoi  eon- 
aidenbly  improred  biy  faimaelf.  See  Soidaa, ».  e. 
KAc^rM  jmI  AvMMTot  lYpcnfay  vcpt  w»p<rmw, 
where  npntr  waa  the  ernHMona  reading  of  the 
tAi  edition!.  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  ef  a  patrician  fiunUy  of 
the  Oenucia  gem. 

1.  C.  OiNUCiua  Cl-BFaiKA,  coninl  in  bl  c.  276 
with  Q.  FkUua  Maamu  Otugea,  in  wbkh  year 
Boma  waa  vlaited  by  a  grievona  peatiknee  (Oro*. 
IT.  2),  and  a  aeeond  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Conieliaa 
Blauo.  (Faati.) 

2.  L.  Qbnucius  Clspsina,  probeUy  brother  of 
the  laeoeding,  waa  conaul  in  &  c.  27 1  with  C.  Quinc- 
tina  ClauduB.  He  waa  aent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Dedua  Jubelliua  had  rerolted 
from  the  Romana  and  made  itaelf  maater  of  Rhe- 

E'nn.  After  a  long  liege,  Clepaina  toolc  the  town; 
I  attatghtway  put  to  death  all  the  looae  Ta^abonda 
and  robbera  whom  he  fauiid  among  the  ooldiera,  bat 
aent  the  remaina  of  dw  Iwioft  (pnfaal^  a  few 
above  SOO,  though  die  numbBra  my  in  vie  dtfler- 
ent  authoritie*)  to  Rome  for  trial,  when  they  wm 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  it.  8 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  ExeerpU ;  Appian,  Sanm.  9 ;  Polyb.  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  Epil.  15 ;  Zonar.  riii  6 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  7. 
$15;  Fnntin.  Srai^  ir.  1.  g  88.)  Orosios  and 
Dioi^ains  an  Am  «mj  writen  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  coanl,  with  the  azception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  miatake  Fabricios ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  aitiraly  agree.  (Wains  calls  the 
consul  Oenudas  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhe^um  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentom, 
which  L.  Oenucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  hbn  C 
Ooiodui,  and  would  thus  i^pear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.  c  270).  [No,  1.]  ' 
CLETA.  [Charib.] 

CLI'MACUS,  JOANNES  Clmirwv  i  tM/m. 
mt),  anriHUQed  the  Leaned  (•  SkbAovtm^s),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Chriatian  aera,  whose  niginal  name  waa  Joannea, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  <m  accmmt  of  a  w<ak 
written  fay  him,  which  was  entitled  KfJ/Ml.  He 
took  orders,  ai^  although  the  learned  adueation 
whidi  be  Imd  nednd  aeemed  to  ^e  destined 
bim  fiv  a  lift  amow  acholan,  he  lired  doring 
tortj  jmn  with  naaSa  tg  the  most  nide  and  iUi- 


CLOACINA. 

toate  deacriptian,  till  be  waa  dioaen  abbot  of  the 
convent  on  Honnt  Simi,  when  be  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thmabonts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  year  of  his  death  is  nncwtain,  bat 
it  waa  pmbanfy  ia  the  W™™g  of  the  seTcirth 
century,  (a.  d.  6067)  The  U»  of  Cfimacna, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
ia  contuiud  in  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,"  m 
the  Acta  Sanctomm,''  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
edttione  of  the  works  of  CUmaens,  and  in  **  Johan- 
nis  Climact,  Johannis  Dhdmcmu,  at  Johannia 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,^  Ac,  ed.  Johannes  Vicaitins, 
Jesaita,  Toumai,  1664,  4to.  Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  rel^oua  sab- 
jecta,  have  been  printed,  via. : — I.  "  Scale  Paza- 
dial"  {Kfdiui\  addressed  to  Jolm,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  <4  Rmtha,  wiSA  ia  ^ndisd  into  thii^ 
chnters,  and  treats  on  the  means  cf  sttsiring  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  leligioBS  po^ectioo,  A 
La  tin  translalion  «  this  work  by  AmbnMma,  a 
Camaldolensian  monk,  was  poUiued  at  Voueet 
1531,  ibid.  1669,  Cologne,  1568,  iUd.  1593,  with 
an  expositioD  of  Diot^sins,  a  CaithaaiaQ  friar; 
ibid.  1601,  Svo.  The  Onck  text,  with  ■  LitfiB 
tnuhtion  and  the  SdnUa  of  Eliaa,  anhbiabop  of 
Crete,  was  pubKahed  together  with  the  work  of 
ClimacoB  dted  bdow,  by  Matthaeoa  Bade^ll^ 
Paria,  1633,  foL  It  ia  uso  contained,  together 
with  the  previoosly  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patmm,  In  boom  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  lUdaet  ni-wyrumf,  or 
Spiritual  Tables.  2.  Idbw  ad  Pastocn,"  of 
wiudi  a  I^tin  translation  was  pnUiahed  by  the 
AmbroBiiu  mentioned  above,  and  waa  rqniuted 
sevoal  times ;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  T«r- 
■ion  was  poblisbed,  together  with  the  **  Scab 
Paradisi"  and  the  Schelw  ef  the  anUaahop  Elia^ 
by  Radents  mentioned  above,  Paris,  16S3,  feL 
Both  these  works  U  Climacoa  were  translated  into 
modem  Greek  and  published  by  Maxima*  Maign- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Falcic. 
BM.  Oraeo.  ix.  p.  522,  Ac ;  Cave,  Hi^  SA,  voL 
L  p.  421,  ad  an.  5S4;  Hambaqar,  SantOmgt 
NaAnAlm  w»  jrfstrtm  jtfi6swsni,  vaL  in. 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  suname  rf 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rosae  in 
very  early  times.  (Uv.  iiL  48.)  The  explanatian 
given  byLactantins(dsi!Ufc  A(f^.L20X  that  the 
name  waa  derived  fion  the  gnat  sewer  (CSoa« 
■uktmm),  whve  the  image  «f  the  goddea  was  mid 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  M  king  Tatiua, » 
merely  one  of  the  nnfertnnate  e^rmok^ical  ^eca- 
lationa  whid  we  freqaently  meet  with  in  the  an- 
donta.  Tbwe  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  {H.  N.  xv. 
86)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
tem  the  ancient  verb  doart  or  o^aare,  to  wash, 
dean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  ia  also  allnded  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  «tgin  and  worship  of 
Venua  Cloacina,  for  it  ia  aaid  that,  when  Tadua 
and  Romuloa  were  amtyed  against  each  other  on 
aceoont  of  the  of  the  Sdiine  waneot  ful 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  bdUgents 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themaelvca 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  wUA 
was  afterwards  occui»ed  by  ^  temide  of  Venaa 
Cloadna.  The  suppoutkm  at  some  modem  writoa, 
that  Cloacina  has  reftrenee  to  the  poriqr  of  lova^  ia 
nothing  bat  an  attempt  tointmdeameoem  nstiaK 
upon  the  aociiBtB,  to  wbam  H  was  fpdte  fmeigo. 
(HMtaiibZNsJM^AJI«iB.iLp.m)  [L.8.1 
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CLODIA'XUS,  mentioiied  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL 
i  19),  ia  tho  aame  at  Cn.  Coroelins  Lentulat  Clo- 
dianni,  conu)  &  c,  72.  [Lbntulus.] 

CLO^DIUS,  uother  fonn  of  tiw  name  Ciamdau, 
juit  as  we  find  both  wtita  and  omfu,  oftnHfnim 
and  dottrrtm,  «uida  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  repabiic  leTeral  of  the  Claudia  gena,  adopted 
exdunrely  the  ibrm  dot^Hf^  othen  w«n  caDad  in- 
difierently,  Minetifflea  Oamdim  and  aometiniea  Cb- 
:  their  Uvea  are  mea  under  Claudius. 
CLCDIUS.  LA^yndantWhomnsthaTelind 
in  the  firit  nntory  b.  cx,  as  he  was  a  pnpil  of  A»- 
elepiadea  of  Bith  jnia.  One  of  hia  works  is  quoted 
by  CmUus  AnreliMnu  (£»  Moii.  Cknm,  it.  9, 
VkUSi  2M  Morb.  AtmL  iiL  8,  p.  317)  with  re- 
mon  to  uearidM. 

3.  L.  ClodiDi,  a  native  of  Aocona,  who  waa  em- 
ployed by  Oi^iuiicaa  to  poison  Dines  in  the  first 
century  &  c.,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
dment.  c  14)  "  |diannacopola  circumfixaneoa," 
may  per  imps  be  the  same  peiaon  as  tho  preceding, 
tbnigh  it  ia  seareely  probabla.        [W.  A.  G.] 
CLCDIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [ALannw.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  [BmnrNicns, 
and  Claudiua  No.  6,  p.  775,  b-j 
CLO'DIUS  LICl'NUS  [Licmua.] 
CLO'DIUS  MAC£R.  [Macsr.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Qohunalu.] 
CLOa)IUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabotub.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.  [TuaiUNDa] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  Tirgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  giren  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  eaoqied  iiom  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  faaTO  awnm  aema  the  Tflxr  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  ao  struck  witit  her  gaUant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  &ey  were  most  exposed 
to  iU-tRatment   Poraena  alio  rewarded  h«  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  ^endid  tnumiwB,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  tha  ttatne  of  a  female  on  bom- 
back,  wlkich  was  efaclod  in  tho  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other  traditim,  of  fiar  less  celebrity,  related*  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swam  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Room,  and  that  the  eqneatrian 
atatiw  waa  neeted  to  her,  and  not  to  CSoeliB^UT. 
ii.  IS ;  IN<«yt.  t.  S8  ;  Pint  19,  iMr. 

Pm.  aov.  Fufana  el  (SotJkt;  Fk>r.  i  10;  VaL 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  8 1  AnreL  Vict  dt  Vir.  lU.  IS ;  Dion 
Cass.inBekk«lB.<fMMtip.  133.8;  VHjLH.Jf. 
zxxiT.  6.  i.  18;  Viig.  Am.  iSL  661 ;  Jot.  viiL 
365.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  OENS,  patidan, 
at  Alban  origin,  waa  one  of  the  gentes  minoies, 
and  waa  said  to  have  derived  its  name  bam  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Feetns,  s.  o,  Cloelia.') 
The  name  of  the  last  king  ^  Alba  ia  nid  to  have 
been  C  Cluilioa  or  CkcUns.  He  led  an  anny 
i^ainst  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tnlhu  HostiliiiB, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  bam  the  dty,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
J^bssa  CXtuHot  Fonae  CSuUiae,  or  FiMM  GoeUeu. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettns 
Fvfttins  aa  dietatn,  in  conaeqneDGe  of  whoaa 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebahr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
ires  undoobtcdly  tho  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  stoiy     the  Albao 


army  encam^ng  there  waa  pnbaUy  invanted  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  L  22, 
28;  Dionys.  iii.2-4;  Festna,«;a.  C!b»ttw  Assoe; 
comp.  Liv.  iL  39 ;  Dionys.  33 ;  Niebnbr,  vol 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  bouses  enrolled  in  tiie  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  L  30 ;  Dionys.  iu.  29.)  They 
bora  the  surname  SicuLtta^  [aobaUy  beiwiie  the 
AJfaana  were  rqardad  aa  a  mixture  of  Scoliani 
with  Friscana.  Talhis  vras  perii^  another  co^ 
Domen  of  this  gens.    See  Cluclios  Tullub. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  hud  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverie 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inaoiptiMi  T.  Clovli, 
doMfiNf  being  an  aseiant  finm  itf  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  eonunander  of  a 
Volscian  fbree,  came  to  beuege  Ardea,  b.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebo  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  ho  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  oune  to  the  aanstance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Ooelius,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  conaul  at  Rrane,  (Lit.  iv.  9, 10.) 

Comp.  COBLIUS  QftACCHUa. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aeqnians  in  b.  c  458,  sorronnded  the  consul  Lk 
Minndns  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidoa ;  but 
Coelins  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  £e  dictator 
L.  Quinctina  O^tolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minudns,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Uv.  iii.  25 — 28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  l^ndary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebahr  (vol  ii. 
p.  268),  who  rnnaricB,  that  the  Aeqnian  general, 
Coelins  is  again  suronnded  and  taken  prisoner 
twen^  years  after  at  Ardea — a  drenmstauoa  quite 
imposdile,  aa  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenatea,  in  b.  a  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Lar  Tolumnins,  king  of  the  Vei^tes.  Statues 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostn.  Cicero  caDa 
him  Tnllus  auilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Ck.  PkiL  iz.  S; 
Plin.  tf.  M  xxziv.  6.  s.  II.) 

CLONAS  (KXoMit],  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  mnsieians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  the 
Arcadians  aa  a  native  of  T^ea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  littie  later  than 
Terpsnder,  or  he  was  his  younger  contetnpotary 
(about  620  K  c.).  He  excelled  in  the  mnsic  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  A«a.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegac  poetry 
and  the  flute  mnric,  he  is  reckrawd  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  munc  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Elegot.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the  inventinri      the  Apothetos  and 
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Sebonnaa^  Mod  of  npoffyUcL  Mention  ii  made  «rf 
sdiocil  mg  in  whidi  be  saod  all  the  thrae  aodeat 
modo*  of  mane,  u  that  the  fint  itropbe  wu  Do- 
rian, th«  Mcoad  Plirygian,  and  ths  third  Ljdian. 
(Plat,  da  Jfw.  S.  p.  1133, ft.  ihllSS,  a.,  a 
p.  1134,  a.b^  17.  p.  1186,1;  Hand.  PonL  p. 
140;  Pans.!.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLO^IUS  (KA^ywi).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotiau  m  tba  war  againit  Troj,  wu  ilain  hj 
Amm,  (Horn.  IL  il  495,  xt.  840 ;  Diod.  ir. 
6ft  Hypo.  Ftib.  97.) 

3.  Two  companiona  of  Aeneaa,  the  one  of  whom 
was  dun  by  Tnmo*,  and  the  other  bjr  MeM^oi. 
(ViiR.  Am,  it.  ft74,  x,  749.)  Then  is  a  ftuth 
BiTtlueal  penoDiaa  of  thk  anat;  (AMDod.  m.  13. 
is.)  CI*8.] 
CLOTHO.  [UoQU*.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Ouen- 
lioa  Hatntna.  She  wai  one  of  the  nnmennu  wirei 
«f  StatinaAIbiasOppianiena,  and,  accwding  to  the 
repreanntation  of  Cicero,  waa  ptHtoned  1^  her  htia- 
band  (pm  Cbiaa.  10).  This  Cbunti^  in  Orelli'a 
Onom^ieiM  T\iBiamM,  inimi  to  be  confbvnded 
widi  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  A.  Cloentiiu  Habitna. 
Soon  after  bet  fiuher's  death  dte  married  her  fint 
eoiufai  A.  AttinB  Mdinu^  fim  irtun  the  ma 
■oon  dimoed  in  order  to  make  vi^  ftr  ber  own 
mother,  Sauia,  who  bad  cancdted  a  pawon  the 
hiuband  of  her  daORhter.  (Pn  Otmt.  5.)  [W.  R.] 
L.  CLUENTIUS.  called  A.  anentiu  by  £o- 
troptni  (t,  8),  was  one  of  the  genaiab  erf  the  Ita- 
liana  in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  rictorj 
over  SnUa  in  ]be  ndgJUnuhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
waa  aoon  after  defeated  with  great  km  bj  Soila, 
&  c  89.  Thirtj  thoniand  of  u>  men  an  Mid  to 
have  Men  is  their  fli^t  towards  Nola,  and  twentj 
tbounud,  among  whom  was  dnemtins  hinuelf^  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  b;  onl^  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
SuUaV  troops  sboold  rush  m  with  them.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  I  e.;  comp.  iy«,deJ>io.  i.  88; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Iduioun,  liighly  nniacted  and  eataenad  not 
only  in  bia  own  numidpiun  bat  in  tba  lAide  aniv 
nmading  conntiy,  on  aeconnt  of  bis  anont  des- 
cent, nnblemished  repatatiui,  and  great  m<nal 
woidu  He  married  Saasia,  and  died  in  a.  c  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  {Pro  GmmL  5.) 

In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  tbe  cognomen 
Avitm  onifbnnly  anwors  instead  <rf  Habitat,  bar- 
ing  been  fint  intnwBd,  in  tmontion  to  all  the 
beat  MS8.  bodi  of  Qceco  and  (^tilkn,  by  Lam- 
binna  at  the  su^estion  of  Cujaoraus,  who  main- 
tained, that  Habiiv  must  in  every  case  be  cmui- 
dered  as  a  corruption  of  the  transeribers,  and 
pealed  for  tbe  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  (rf  tbe  Digest  (48.  UL  19.  a.  89), 
where,  bowerer,  upon  examination  the  reading  »  i 
found  to  be  Af^tu,  Accordingly,  Orelli,  CoUowiog  i 
Niebabr  and  Classen,  has  restored  tbe  andent  ' 
fonn  in  his  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text  i 
of  the  ontkm.    {RiaaitAa  Mfmum  for  1627,  i 

^23^) 

2.  Son  of  the  forcing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  waa  i 

also  s  native  of  Larinum,  bom  about  &  c.  lOS.  i 

(Pro  CSmait.  5.)   In  &  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he  i 

•ccnaed  bis  own  Btep-&ther,  Statius  Albiua  Oppia-  i 

nicuB,  of  having  attempted  to  procnre  his  deatn  by  4 

poison.   The  ouae  was  beard  before  a  certain  C.  i 


r  Jsnins  daring  a  period  wbon  a  atraig  Uing  ne- 
1  vailed  widi  tegaid  to  tbe  Tenality  e(  tbe  crtmnsl 
'  jndieea,  wbo  were  at  that  epoch  selected  &na  tiie 
,   senato  ezdonvdy.    Shortly  before  the  trial,  a  re- 
,   pm  was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
,  that  Mbeiy  bad  been  extensively  isactiaed  by 
those  intemited  in  tbe  leank.   AcoNdingly,  when 
r  a  verdict  of  guilty  waa  proatomwad  bj  a  Tety  boB 
'  majority,  indndmg  aercnl  indiTidnla  tS  mtaa 
.   onsly  had  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  tbe  cmcilinm  bad  been  imsalaily  intro- 
.  dnoed,  and  had  voted  against  tbe  dmndant  with- 
out hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
waa  aaeeiUuied  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  tbe 
nwat  infamm  of  tke  jndicea  who  had  rmAtmmA 
Op^aniena  bad  aetaafly  received  »  hug*  sam  of 
mmtj  tor  diatribntkin  among  bis  teUowa,  the  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Guentius  bad  by  the 
foulest  pncticea  obtained  the  convktion  of  am  ia- 
nocoit  man.    Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
dled,  it  waa  exbi^ted  most  nue^nivocally.  No 
oppottonity  waa  allowed  to  pass  (rf  inflicting 
dign  puniument  on  the  obooxiona  jndicea.  Janias, 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  ri«ng  isfidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  ibroed  Wtbe  popular  ckmou  to  letiie 
fiom  pnblie  life ;  Chuntina  and  maoy  otben  tS 
tboaa  eonesBMd  wen  diigneed  Irr  the  coaoont  aal 
tbe  JiiifWiisi  Aoteam  or  iUHssaas  Jmikiwm 
became  a  l^-wtod  for  a  cempt  and  anrigbleaas 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  tndj  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  *»""— when  ia- 
uiting,  at  the  trial  of  Venea,  on  the  weceasi^  <f 
oUitetatii^  tbe  fool  stain  wbidi  bad  tbua  aoUied 
the  r^at^on  of  the  Raman  oasila.  (A  Hrr.  act 
L  10,  18— 61,  sroCbsdM.  10;  Piead»-Aaeeo.  m 
Vtrr.  act  L  p.  141  ;  SdoL  Onaov.  p.  895,  ed. 
OrellLl 

Eig£t  years  after  these  events,  in  n.  c  66,  Chi- 
entina  was  himself  accused  by  young  Opfiaaicns, 
■on  of  Statius  Albiiu  wbo  bad  died  in  the  intoval, 
of  three  distinct  acta  of  peiaoiungi  twaaf  wtid>,  it 
waa  alleved,  bad  proved  socceesfaL  The  atiKk 
was  conauctod  by  T.  Acdas  Pisaarenau;  ^  de- 
fence vraa  undertaken  by  Ciceto,  at  that  time 
pnetor.  It  ia  perfect^  dear,  fiom  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  nma^ahle  ipaeeb  ddinnd  nnoa  liam 
ooonioa,  fi«m  the  anall  ^ace  devoted  to  tto  lefa- 
tation  of  the  above  duugea,  aad  fhm  the  aaeagn 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  tbey  wen  anp- 
ported,  that  compazativdy  little  importance  waa 
attached  to  them  \(j  the  prooecntor,  that  tbcy  wen 
meiriv  em|»Ioyed  as  a  uaaaible  pretext  fir  bria^ 
ing  CloratiDa  bafim  a  Roman  cnu^  and  that  ka 
enonies  gnmnded  tbur  hopes  ef  sneoam  almoat 
entirdy  i^on  the  piejndice  whidt  waa  known  to 
exiat  in  uenV  udada  on  account  <rf  the  Juditin 
JmiamMMi — a  prejudice  wliich  bad  already  praved 
the  ruin  many  others  when  arraigned  of  various 
ofiencesb  Hence  it  woald  ^>pear  that  tbe  durf 
olgeet  kc0  in  view  by  Aodna  in  his  opesing  air 
dress  was  to  refresh  tae  memoriee  of  ha  bcwna, 
to  recall  to  tiieir  neollectians  all  tbe  drcomslancea 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  hod  been  inflicted  on  tbe  guilty 
jndicea.  Consequently,  the  greater  poitiim  of  the 
reply  ia  devoted  to  tbe  same  topics ;  the  princifMl 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  with 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  fecta,  to  dnw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  (rf  tbe  elder 
Oppiaoicas  and  Sasua,  proving  than  to  be  iihhi- 
sleiB  <rf  guilt,  nod  thns  to  renova  tbe  "invetoata 
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imidiR*'  which  had  taken  nicb  deep  root  iguntt 
hii  dimt.  FoUowing  the  example  of  hii  anU^ 
nirt,  lia  divide*  the  nb}ect  into  two  heads :  1.  The 
imiUia  npnijiidiee  which  wevuled.  2.  The  onntM 
or  neofie  offcocoi  libelled;  bat  while  five-aiztha 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  remoTing  the  for- 
mer, the  huter  ia  dianuiMd  thotHj  and  eontemp- 
tuoDily  aa  almost  nnworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
aaaljraia  of  the  whole  will  be  foond  in  the  well- 
known  lectniw  of  fiUr  i^on  riwtorioand  bdlet- 
lettrea,  ■who  hai  aelected  the  oration  ai  an  excel- 
lent ftzample  of  managfag  at  the  bar  a  comiJex  and 
intricate  canaa  with  otdw,  el^nce,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  hieid  expontinn  by  which  we  are 
made  acqnunted  with  all  the  detidla  of  a  moat  in- 
TolTod  and  peiplazing  Mory,  the  ateady  pndiioD 
with  which  wa  an  gmded  through  a  fi^tftd  and 
entangled  hbyrioth  of  domeatic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  itiaightforward  eimplidty  with 
which  every  drcumatance  is  bron^t  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(QnintiL  iL  17.  $  21),  that  Cioen  haTing  proeatvd 
an  aoqnittal  by  Ilia  eloanenoa,  boaated  that  he  had 
qcead  a  mist  bebn  Ue  jo^cesj  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  comiacted  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
discover  the  snspicioas  and  weak  points  of  the 
najTative.  In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phim  in  tlu  teasoning,  which  may  involve  impoi^ 
tant  eMuajneoces.  It  ia  freely  oonfessed  dtat 
bribery  had  been  eztennvely  emidoyed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianiciis;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatioDs 
candour  that  this  bribery  mnst  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Claentitts  or  of  Oppianicas ;  it  is  ^y 
ffoved  that  the  ktter  had  tanpered  with  Staienus, 
who  had  nadartafcen  to  sobom  a  majori^  of  those 
assodated  vrith  him ;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triam[dumtly  diawn,  that  since  Oppianicua  was 
guilty,  Clnentins  must  have  been  innocent.  Bat 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namdyf  that  both  may  have  boeu  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  aUioa^  one  oily  was  jnccessnl ;  and 
that  this  was  reaOy  the  troth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before.  (/«  Verr. 
Act.  L  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  fiiwn  the  sen- 
tunenta  which  he  had  formerly  ejmessed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Acdns  did  not  fidl  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconaiateDcy,  while  gnat  ingenuity  ia 
diaplayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  bma  the  di- 
lenuna.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tius  must  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero's  highest 
afibrts.  rConp.  QuintiL  xi.  1.  5  61.)  [W.  B.] 
CLUriJUS.  [CunuAOwraaodCLOBUua.] 
CLtrVIA,  FAU'CULA  [Ciuvn],  a  Capoan 
coarteaan,  who  livad  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Panic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  aupplymg  the  Roman  priaoners 
with  food.  When  Capua  was  taken,  B.  c  210, 
her  piopei^  and  liberty  wen  natned  to  her  l^r 
a  i^cial  deoea  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxn.  33, 
M.)    ,  (C.  P.M.] 

CLU  VIUS,  the  nameof  aianilyofCampanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

1.  C>  Cluvius  Saxula,  [oaetor  in  b.  c.  175, 
and  again  in  b.  c.  17S  praetor  per^rinvs.  (liv. 
JtU.  22,  S3,  lUL  I.) 

2.  3p.  Cttiviua,  praetor  in  &  c.  172,  had  Sai> 
dinia  as  his  province.   (Lit.       9, 10.) 
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3.  a  CiUTiua,  legate  in  &  c.  168  to  the  eansiil 
L.  Aemilius  Panllua  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.xliv.40.) 

4.  C  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  waa  judex  in  »  anit  between  C 
t^umins  Chaoea  and  Q.  Fkrins,  aboat  &  a  76. 
(Cic  pro  Sod.  0am.  xiv.  14—16.) 

6.  M.  Cttrvira,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Pnteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  InB.c. 
61,  Cicero  rave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thermoa,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  goii^  to  collect  some^bts  doe  to  hin 
from  various  cities  and  individualsw  In  his  will 
he  beqaeatbed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicen.  (Cic 
ad  AIL  vi.  2,  oif  ^aaa.  xtiL  56,  ad  Alt.  xUL  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C,  CLUTim,  made  consul  snffectua  in  b.  c  29 
by  Augostns.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  b.  c.  45  was  iqipoioted 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  hnds 
in  Oallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cioero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fam.  xiil  7. ) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  lefoired  to  in 
a  funeral  otation  of  the  ago  of  Aogustns,  (Orelli. 
/«r.  Na  4859.)        "»        "°  '* 

The  annexad  coin,  etruck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  repreaenU  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Cauib  Die.  Tbb.;  ita  nrene  PaUas^  with  C. 

CLOnpBABF. 


7.  M.  CLUTtus  Rirrus,  consul  auffoctus  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joierii.  Ai^  iL  1 1  SueL  JV«r.  21 ;  Diou 
Casa.  Ixiii.  14.)  Ua  was  governor  of  Hiqiania  in 
Uie  time  of  Oalba,  b.  c.  69.  (Tus.  HvL  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  he  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  VitelliuB.  Hilarius,  a  freedman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
wha  was  then  in  Oallia,  and  sncoeoded  in  clearing 
liiiii«>lf  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince. (Tac /fuf.  ii.  65.^  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(/IwtL  iv.  431  as  distinguished  alike  for  bis  wealth 
and  for  his  efoqnonce,  and  says,  that  n>  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  bad  been  endangered  by  him.  Ia 
the  gamea  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21 ;  Dira 
Cass.  IxiiL  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  aa  historian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Oalba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii  20,  xiv.  2 ; 
Plin.       ix.  19.  %  6.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

CLY'MENE  (lUiyu'rtt).  ].  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Hietya,  and  the  wifo  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  rftMur- 351,507;  comp.Virg. 
aeorg.  IT.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  Ix.  68  ;  Hygin. 
Fd^  156.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  I[^s  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
of  niylacu  or  Cephalui,  by  whom  ^  became  tha 
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mother  of  Iphicliu  snd  Akimede.  (Patu.  x.  29. 
52;  Horn.  Od.xi.  325;  8^adApoaod.IHu)d. 
i.  i6t  230.)  Aocordmg  to  HmaA(m.£SitMlaa.ad 
Ham.  p.  1689 ;  comp.  Or.  JM.  i  756.  It.  20i}, 
ibf  wta  the  mirthar  of  PhaSbn  HdiiM,  and  ac- 
CDnlii«toApdIodanu(iu.9.  i2^alao<rfAtalaate 
by  Jasni, 

S.  A  relatiTe  of  Menehmi  aztd  «  oonpamon  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  tbt  wu  ouriied  off  by 
PauM.  (Horn. /J^iiL  144;  IHetji  Cnt  L  3,  ?.  13.) 
Afkar  the  taldng  d  Troy,  irhm  the  booty  wm  die- 
triboted,  Gymene  waa  given  to  Acamai.  Sbe  wai 
repreeented  «a  a  cutive  by  Polygnotu  in  the 
Leiche  Delphi  (Pana.  x.  26.  |  1 ;  oomp.  Or. 
Her.  xTtl  2670  are  eeTenl  otW  mythical 

penoni^e*      this  name.    (Horn.  //.  zriu.  47 ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  71 ;  Apollod.  UL  2-  $  1*  ! 
X.  24.  8  3.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'MENUSCKA^fure*).  1.  A  ton  <^  Caidii 
in  Crete,  who  ia  mid  to  hare  oHne  to  EUt  in  the 
fiftieth  yen  after  the  flood  eS  fiewaliao.  to  hare 
restored  the  Olympio  gamaa,  and  to  hare  erectad 
•Itan  to  Hendcf,  fioi  wfaon  be  im  daawpdad. 
(Paus.  T.  8.  S  It  14.  8  6,  vi  21.  8  &•) 

2.  A  eon  Caenens  or  Schoenaa,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Aigoe,  waa  married  to  Epicssle,  by 
vhcD  he  had  among  other  childien  a  daughter 
Harp^Iyce.  He  entertained  an  otnatanl  lore  ftr 
hii  AsDghter,  and  after  baring  committed  ipoMi 
irith  ber,  ho  gave  her  in  maniage  to  Abator,  bat 
■fkwwarda  loA  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lind  with  her,  Hupalyoa^  In  order  to  arenge  ber 
fiitber^  crime,  dew  ner  younger  brother,  »,  ao- 
coidiiigto  otbera,  her  own  bod,  sod  phued  his  flesh 
js^ared  ia  a  dish  before  her  fatbo;  She  herself 
wu  thereupon  diansed  into  a  Urd,  and  Clymenas 
hmg  himsell  (Hygb.  ^  243,  246.  255; 
Pai&en.  EnL  18.) 

a.  A  son  of  PMhcm  and  king  of  Orcbomenoa, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Pans.  ix.  87.  $  1, 
«c;ApoUod.u.4.  $11;  HygiiLfb&14.)  Tbm 
ate  aereral  other  mythical  pmonges  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  F<d>.  154;  Pans.  ii.  85.  $  3 ;  Or.  AfH.  t. 
98 ;  oompu  Althasa.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNE8TRA  (  KAvrw^inftrrfM  X  a 
daughter  of  IVndareas  and  Leda,  arai  sister  of 
Carton  Tiaaikn,  and  Philonoe,  toA  balf-aister  of 
Polydeo«ai  and  Hdena.  was  married  to 

AgamemDoo.  f  Apdlod.  iil  10.  8  6,  Ao.)  Fw  the 
partiodm  of  ue  stories  aboat  her  see  Aoamih- 
MOH,  AionrBoa,  Ouana.  [L.  S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KXvrfn),  the  name  of  three  mythiod 
personages.  (Hes.  Thaag.  852;  Or.  Met  ir.  805; 
Pwu.  X.  80.  i  1 1  TstlK.adLfeofH2l.)  [US.} 

CLY"riUS  (»^).  1.  AmdrUonwdon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Prodeia,  waa  one  of  the 
Tnjaa  ddera.  (Hem.  It.  liL  147,  xt.  419 ;  Pana. 
X.  14.8  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechslian  king  Euytu,  waa 
one  of  the  Atgonaata,  and  waa  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  HeiMlee,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetea.  (Aptdlm  Rhod.  L  86 1  ScboL  ad  Sefk. 
T^aek.  855 ;  Hygin.  Fak.  14.)  Then  are  aevccal 
other  mythical  personages  of  thia  name.  (Pana.  ri. 
17.  8  4 1  Or.  Met.  t.  140 ;  Apollod.  L  6.  §  2 ; 
ViiK.  AeH.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.  &] 

CLYTUS(KAvr^).the  Dime  of  three  mythicnl 
personages.  (Hygin.  fbb.  124,  170 ;  Or.  MA 
T.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KA^oi),  a  Milenan  and  a  disciple 
Bf  Aristotle,  waf  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  hie- 1 


toiy  of  hie  natire  dty.  The  two  paaaagea  <4 
Atbemeia  (xiL  a.  540,  d.,  xir.  p.  665.  b.),  in 
which  tbia  wwk  u  qnoted.  miat  be  iiifMiihtri  to 
one  BDodm  mtitet  try  reading  KA^res  in  the  fint 
or  KXarrof  in  the  second,  ftr  it  is  dear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  sane  anther  and 
the  Mune  treatise.  In  the  paaaage  of  Diegraes 
Laertiua  (L  25),-~«al  mtrit  hi  ^qw,  w  'Hpaa- 
^MSn*  loTcpti,  K.  T.  — Meaagioa  pnipooea,  with 
wuk  tkam  «C  pnbaUlilT.  the  anbatilBtka  of 
KXArM  kt  mMit  aa  a  notice  of  Thalea  voald 
natuaOy  find  a  {^ace  in  an  acconnt  of  Miletw. 
It  does  not  ^ipear  what  groond  there  ia  fiv  the 
aasertion  at  VoaaiaB  (dt  HuL  Otmc  p.  91,  ed. 
Westermann),  that  Clytaa  aoGanpanied  Alenmdtr 
on  hia  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerins  Maxi- 
mns  to  which  he  wfa»  (ix.  8.  mitrm.  %l\ ^eaka 
only  of  die  CUtu  mo  waa  amrdned  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kjwyia),  «  mmane  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageoa,  a  Laooniaa.  who  aocompa- 
■ied  the  DieaBori  in  their  mr  ^inat  Aphidna, 
and  was  made  jpriraiar.  He  was  aold  aa  a  dait^ 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  scrred  in  the  tm- 
pla  <tf  Aitemia ;  bat  he  escaped  fna  thence  with 
a  pcieateaa  of  Uw  goddaas,  who  carried  ha  atatae 
to  Sparta.  (Pans.  liL  18. 8  8.)  [L.8.] 

CNEMUS  (K*4<et).  the  Spartaa  high  admiml 
(— Hfff )  "  — ~**^  J*"  "*       P.l.y  ~»it- 

war;  B.a  480.  Made  a  donnt  apon  ZacynthM 
with  1000  lawedannwrian  beplitea;  bot^  aA« 
raraging  the  ialand,  was  obliged  to  letne  wilheat 
redocing  it  to  submission.  Cnemas  waa  oontimed 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  r^a- 
lar  term,  at  least  a  few  yeaia  subse^wQily,  waa 
ontycaeTCaK  In  the  aeCMid  year  of  oil  oominaad 
(B.&429).  he  waa  aoit  with  1000  bopUtea  aoia 
to  eo-iqteiate  with  the  Anbractaos,  who  wished  to 
aubdue  Acamania  and  to  lerdt  from  Athens.  He 
pot  himaelf  at  the  head  oi  the  Ambrndans  and 
their  barbarian  aUiea,  himded  Acamania,  and  pe- 
oetrated  to  Stntna,  the  duef  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  hia  barbarian  allies  were  dfWtf^  hj  the 
Amhrariaoi^  and  he  waa  oblimd  to  ahsndm  the 
expedition  alfawether.  Meantmie  the  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-qwate  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Phorauo 
with  a  fer  naUer  namber  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  diasster.  and  su^eeUng  the  incompetency  ef 
the  commanders,  the  iMedaenoniana  ant  oat 
Timociatei,  Bra^das,  and  Lycophnm  to  asdst 
Cnemns  as  a  conncil,  and  with  instmctiona  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  Mcond  battle.  After  refitting 
dtoir  disaued  ressds  and  obtaining  reinfonaaaoia 
bam  their  alliea,  by  whidi  tbdr  mmdwr  waa  ia* 
cwaaed  to  aaTentr-fire,  white  nuamio  had  oaly 
twenty,  the  Ijoeuaemonian  commandets  attacked 
the  Atheniaua  alt  Nanpactns,  and  though  the  Ut- 
ter at  first  lost  sareral  ships,  and  wm  neariy 
defeated,  they  erentoally  gained  day,  and 
ncorered.  with  one  excqition,  all  the  ships  whidi 
had  hecB  pnrioady  cultured  by  the  enany.  After 
tUi,  CnMraa,  Btmdaa,  and  the  otha  Pdopme- 
siao  commanders  formed  the  dengn  of  sDipriuag 
Prirarniin.  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  thdr  courage  feiled  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salamia 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  ct 
their  intentioL  (Thuc.  ii.  66.  80— 93j  Died.  xit. 
47,  Ac.) 
CNEPH.  [Cnuphu] 
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CNIDIA  (KinSta),  a  niniame  of  AiJindite, 
derired  ban  the  town  of  Caidns  in  Cum,  for 
which  Piazitdei  mads  hie  eelebrated  etatoe  of  the 
goddoM.  The  etatne  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
nsiM  of  the  Hodiceaa  Vmns,  ii  comidend  by 
many  critiea  to  be  a  copy  of  the  CnidiaQ  A^irodit& 
(Pans.  i.  I.  §  S ;  Plin.  If.  JV.  xzxri.  fi ;  Lucian, 
Amor.niHiiUMfaol.BHdeTi.f.67.)  [L.S.} 

CN(yPIAS  (KMwfat),  <^  AWiu,  an  officer 
who,  baring  teai  Mme  aetiTe  twrice  nnder  Deme- 
tritu  11.  and  Antigonne  Do*on,  waa  me  of  thoae 
emi^oyed  by  Agatbodei  and  SoeSiitti,  miniaten  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Pbilopator)  to  inperintend  the  pn- 
Tiuon  of  amu  and  the  cbcau  and  tnining  of  the 
troo^  whoi  £^ypt  wa*  threatened  with  wax  by 
Antioduia  the  Omt  in  b.  c.  210.  Cnopiaa  i>  taid 
by  Polylwu  to  have  perfbnaed  the  duty  entnuted 
to  Urn  with  ability  and  seaL  (t.  63-«fi.)  [£.  K] 

CNOSSUS  (KvwffW*),  the  author  of  a  woric  on 
the  geosi^y  of  Ana  {ymypa^iKi  rqi  Air&a) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiaat  on  Ap<dlonina  Rhodina 
(it.  262).  The  name  ia  perhape  cormpted.  (yow, 
Hiitor.  Orate,  p.  420,  ed.  Weetenuum.)    [P.  8.] 

CNUPHIS  (lOew^t),  an  S^yptim  diTinity,  m 
called  1^  Stiabo  (xTiLp.£62)i  while  other  writoi, 
■odi  M  Plutarch,  probably  mat  in  conibmity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Knf^).  Pltit^(ifa/t.e<0h:21)etatee,thataU 
the  Egyptian*  cwtribated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  wned  with  the  ezceptkHi  of  the  inba> 

bitaataof  Thdialai  iriwdid  notwonh^  ■^yuottd 
diviiiity,  hiA  an  «Db«n  and  an  imnDftBl  tan, 
wham  dtey  called  Cneph.  Thii  statement  would 
lead  ui  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitanta  of  The- 
baia  worshipped  tome  spiritual  dirinity  to  the  ex- 
clouon  of  alt  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  mwe  r^ned  natoie 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebai*,  as  weU  as  in 
other  places,  animulf  were  wonhinied,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  il  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  i.  87  i 
Strah.  xvii.  p. 669%  the  ram  [Amhon],  and  akind 
of  hanalen  naks.  (Hand.  u.  70  The  god 
Cneph  himadf  waa  WMiUppal  m  toe  ftnn  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Stnbo  and  Euaebiua 
(f^-aep.  £ti.  L  lOX  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
moB,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
anitions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  eramn,  in 
iriiich  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  ue  form 
«f  a  serpent.  It  was  probab^  the  ide»  af  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gare  rise  to  die 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  oUisn,  that  Cneph  wk«  a 
spiritual  dirmlty ;  and  when  itaa  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbM  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  leas  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  EosebiuB  (PrvMjt.  Be.  uL  11)  informs  ns, 
that  the  Enptiaas  odled  the  creator  and  mkr  of 
^e  wrald  (oivum^pT^i)  Cneph,  and  that  he  waa 
rqiKsented  in  the  fbnn  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plezion,  a  girdle,  and  a  loeptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg^  that  is,  the  world,  from 
bu  mouth,  and  out  n  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Oneks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  abont  Cn^h  the  tame  or 
nearly  the  same  viewi  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  r^^ard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  anutor  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnnphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  langOBse  the  good  ^rit,  like  AaathodaemML 
(JabhniakyrPMA  Atg^  L  4.)         [L.  S.] 


COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Oneco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  hare  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  ^wlt  in  various  ways^ 
as  aolndaa,CohidiaB,&c  Ha  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jorista  when  •onmenCusea  on  the  tidea  **d«  Flo- 
cnntMibiis  et  DefenaOms"  ia  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  tities,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, oonstitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  D.  Rnh&kenias  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  Tolnmes  of  MeermannV  The- 
sanxus.  Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Coln- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  note* 
to  the  Bwahca,  and  sonetimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Banlica  dte  Cobidas.  (Au>L  ed.  Heunbadi, 
1 359,  704,  iL  p.  10.)  In  BtuO.  (ed.  Fabtot.) 
ill  pw  182,  Cohida*  i*  found  citiiig  Cyrillos  and 
Stephanos,  contenponrioa  of  Jutinian,  and  m  no 
extant  passage  doe*  ha  reftr  to  the  NoreOae  of 
Leo;  thou^  Nic.  Comnenus  {PraemoL  Mytla§. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidaa,  It^iothoU  genid,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Colnda*  I* 
cited  by  Balsamo.  {AdNomoetm.  PkalniKJwd.ti 
VoelL  BUd.  Jw.  CbKw,  p.  1118.} 

Cobidas^  the  oommentator  on  ue  IKges^  is  mo- 
ally  idondfiad  and  may  pertiaps  be  die  sum  with 
the  Joanne*  Cubidiai  (Cobidius,  ConTidins,  Ac) 
who  wrote  s  noisttXior,  or  treatise  on  pnnidhmmts. 
Of  this  jurist  and  profeasoi  (antecessor)  Suarea 
{NotU.  BatO.  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Angustinus 
possessed  sane  won*  or  pcctions  of  woriu  in  nw- 
nuaeripb  Som*  fiagment*  of  tha  IIomAW  are 
praserred  in  tha  mmoidix  to  the  Bdoga  of  Leo 
and  Constantino  This  ^ipendix  consists  lefpd 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  publisned  from  a  Parisian  manoscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachaiiae  in  hi*  work  entitled  Aneedi^ 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Rid.  Jmr, 
Oraeeo-Rom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Anaedoltty  L  ph 
IxxTiii ;  Pohl,  ad  Sitaret.  NotU.  jBaA  p.  137.  a. 
(•>){  Fabric.  BiU.  Onuc  xii.  p.  563.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CCyCALUS  (KtimAotl  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  receiTea  Daedalus  on  his  &At 
ham  (kata,  and  afterward*  killed  Minoa,  who 
came  widi  an  army  in  pmnit  of  him.  Aeendiog 
to  others,  Miso*  was  Killed  by  die  daughters  of 
Cocalua.  (Diod.  it.  78,  80 ;  Hnin.  Fab.  44 ; 
Paos.  Tii.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  tiie  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  OtIuH  was  quite  a  youth  at 
hi*  nnde^  death  m  a.  d.  69.  He  wa*  aftecward* 
pat  to  death  by  Domitka  for  oelebnting  hi*  mde^ 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Coccans,  bat  Coo- 
ceianos  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hitt.  iL  48; 
Pint  OA.  16;  SueL  0th.  10,  Dotaii.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  femily  which  is 
first  mentioned  toward*  the  Utter  end  of  the  le- 
puUie^  and  to  whidt  the  enmror  Nem  bdonged. 
All  the  memben  of  thi*  fimuly  bon  tiw  oognomen 

NlRT^ 

COCCUS  (K^KKOi),  an  Athenian  orator  or  ijie- 
torictan,  was,  according  to  Snidas  (c  tx.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  riKtorical  diK^jorses 
•yovt  ^opan^s).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imi^y  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isociates  and  even  Lyslas; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  ia  speaking  (tf  the 
comparative  distinction  of  tha  taatan  he  mentiotts, 
rather  than  of  their  tima.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  HHRtin*  the 
''one^yed,*'  a  hen  of  tha  <dd  Roman  lay*,  ia  aaid 
to  ban  defended  tbe  SuUiciin  bridge  ikng  witii 
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Sp.  Lartiiu  and  T.  H«nnmitu  agunst  the  wboU 
Etnucan  amy  under  Ponena,  while  the  Romaiu 
broke  down  tne  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  waa  nearij  finished,  HonUJua  lent  back  hi* 
two  eompaniona,  and  withitood  aJoDc  the  attacks 
of  the  fee,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timben  and 
the  ahoata  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  bther 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  phmged  into  the  stream  ud 
swam  across  to  ue  city  in  safety  andd  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  eomitinm,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citisens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  ragmg,  deprived  themaeWea  of  food  to  support 
Mm.  This  atatne  was  afterwards  struck  by  ught- 
niBg,  and  the  Etnucan  haruspices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  <rf  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
apot,  whan  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  Bat 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  wera  pat  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  piaced  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vnlcual  above  the  ComitiniD,  which  broo^t 
good  fintmie  to  the  stitei  Thia  sttvy  k  rehXed 
by  A.  Oellius  (iv,  5^  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writera  tpeak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comt- 
ttom,  and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (H.N,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  tmtb  of  the  story  t 
Few  legends  in  Roman  storr  wan  mon  celabnted 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horadna,  and  absoat  all 
Rmiian  writers  tell  us, 

**  How  well  Horatina  kept  the  bidga 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Liv.  iL  10 ;  Dionys.  v.  24,  2fi ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2. 
§1;  Flor.LlO;  AunL  Vict.  <£t  Fv. /iL  11;  Pint 
Poplic  16 ;  Senec.  Sp.  120,  &c.) 

Polybius  reUtes  (vi.  55^  the  legend  difienntly. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  p^iahed  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  {Laj/i  <f  Ancient  Amse,  p.  43), 
with  much  prohabilitj,  that  h  is  Hkdjr  that  then 
wen  two  otd  Roman  lays  aboat  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  I^vy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  die 
UomUan  house.   fCompan  Niebuhr,  L  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  com,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  bj  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncerbun. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cabs.  TlUUN. 
Avu.  OxR.  Dac  p.  p.  Rbst.,  that  is,  Impentor 
Caetar  TVq^tu  Augndut  Oermamau  Daacti* 
Pater  Patriae  reitilmilj  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Tmjan. 


CODI'NUS,  OEO'ROIUS,  annamed  CURO- 
PALA'TES  (Tnipyun  KMunt  i  KvponAiinrt), 
a  Ureek  comber,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa- 


,  lates,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Byna- 
tine  empire,  and  died  prohaUy  al^  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1463.  He  has  comi^led  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar* 
barous  Greek,  an  of  conaidenUiIe  importance,  inas- 
much as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  charch  and  in  the  administratioo  of 
the  empire,  and  anothn  on  the  antiquities  of  Cob- 
slanttnople.  The  principal  works  &om  whidi 
Codinos  has  taken  bis  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
cqiied  in  many  instances  to  a  consideiable  extent, 
an  those  of  Hesychhis  Hilesins,  Giycas,  Jnlius  Pol- 
lux, the  CiuoDicon  Alexandrinom,&c. ;  his  aecoonts 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantioople  ate 
chiefly  taken  tma  Phnmutas,  Joanites  Lydos 
of  Phikddphia,  and  bvm  the  Antiqutiea  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  hf  an  ananymaaa  nihor,  who 
in  hia  turn  hao  plundered  Theodxmu  LeebK',  P^ia, 
EnsebiuB,  Socntes,  Marcdlnt  Leetor,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  an — I.  Uffi  rifi^^n. 
Xlmr  raS  nnXorhiif  KtuvrtwrwovriKMn  kbI  twi' 
i^tpudw  rqi  fitydkut  *EKKXi)ff(ai,  '*  De  Offidali- 
bus  Palatii  ConstauUnopoUtani  et  de  Officiia 
Magnae  Eodeuae.*'  Editions:  1.  by  Nadabus 
Agmonina,  1588 ;  SL  the  same  reprinted  by  Jnmos, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  fint  edition,  but  for 
sane  foolish  motive  adopted  that  peeodonym. 
Both  these  options  an  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivool  learning, 
had  eanleasly  perused  bad  S^S.,  and  tho««h 
he  was  awan  of  all  the  emn  and  MghMuea  no 
had  committed  in  the  fint  edition,  be  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  Ihtm  when  the  public  cnri- 
odty  required  a  second.  Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  na  the 
antiqaities  of  Constantinople,  3.  By  Oretserus, 
I&goLstadt,  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  can,  and  added  a  latin  translation 
and  an  eioellent  commentary ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  without  several  defects,  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  berbanxss 
words  employed  by  Codinos,  and  of  w4iidi  the 
glossaiy  of  Meunns  likewise  gina  either  nn  fan- 
peifeet  accoont  ornone  at  alL  4.  By  Goer,  Psiis, 
1 648,  fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection  vt  the  ByaantinaL 
Qoar  nviied  both  the  text  and  the  tnoslatioB, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Orets^us,  which  he 
corrected  in  many  passages,  and  to  wfaidi  he  added 
his  own  observations,  5.  By  Immanoel  Bekker, 
Bonn,  18S9,  8yo>,  In  the  Bonn  coOectiMi  of  the 
Byiantinea.  This  ia  a  revised  nprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  pnface.  This  woA 
of  tTodinns,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Bysan- 
tine  history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  dvil 
and  eodeuastical  litkt  and  offices  of  the  later 
Oreeka,  as  the  **  Notitiae  Dignitatam"  doca  for  dw 
eariier  period  of  the  Eastern  emptn. 

II.  IlapSKCeAal  bi  riji  fiUkov  rov  j(pafinm 
vcpl  TMT  nrpUtw  KmmTwtnrovw6\ttts^  **  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Libro  Chronico  de  Originibus  Conatanti- 
nopolitania."  Editions :  1.  ftjf  George  Donsa, 
1596,  Svo.,  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Menndns, 
1609,  8va.  3.  By  Petrus  Umbedna,  Pat^  1655, 
foL,  ia  the  Paris  coUectlon,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Bynntines. 
Lambeck,  a  native  of  Hambtug^  perused  the  beat 
MS&  in  Fnneek  nvised  the  text,  and  added  s 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extend ve  oonmoa- 
tnry ;  he  dedicated  liia  worit  to  the  cefahalwl 
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Owdinal  FnneeMo  BuberinL  Thif  worit  iMpiu 
with  in  ucoimt  of  the  origin  of  Conetantiimde 
(Bytuitnim) ;  after  this  the  uthor  ticata  in  dif- 
Mieot  chapters  on  the  site  and  utnation  of  that 
dtjr;  on  the  nvrince  of  Adiabene(n;  on  the 
itattieat  pnhlie  Wldings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  eztenure  di^iter;  on  the 
drnnii  ol  St  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 

•  short  duxmide  ham  the  beginning  of  the  worid 
down  to  the  oonqneat  of  Constantinople  bj  the 
Tuiks.  If  Codinns  wnte  this  latter  fact  himself; 
he  died  of  coone  after  14&8 ;  hot  the  angular 
digreasion  respecting  the  pmnnee  ot  Adiabene  is 
of  its^  a  Buffident  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  adiUtions  to  it.  This  woA  of 
Codinas  is  likewise  of  gTMt  interest  The  student, 
bowsTO,  who  should  wish  to  make  himsdf  ae- 
qaaintad  with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqni- 
tiee  of  Constantinople,  shotud  b^^  with  Petns 
MUns,  **  Antiqnilatea  Cmutantioopolitanse,'*  of 
which  a  Terjr  good  En^ish  trandation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Bali,  London,  1729,  Svo^  to  which 
is  added  a  Description  of  the  Ci^  of  Constaatt- 
Dsple  M  it  stood  in  the  nign  of  Arcadios  and 
Honariiis"  (tnndated  fiwn  •*  Notitia  Utrirnqoe 
Imperii*'),  with  the  notes  of  PandioU.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange'i 
oelebcated  wwk,  Coutantinqpolis  Christiana," 
where  he  will  find  nUBSOOVS  chaanrtioni  nfiiring 
to  Codinas. 

IlL  A  GiMk  taundrtkn  of  <*  Missa  Scti  Ore- 
gwii,  papae,''  first  pohliAed  by  Morellns,  Paris, 
Ift9&,  610^  and  tuso  contained  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  "  BiU.  Patrom  Max." 

(Iwbecins,  Vila  Ouim,  in  hia  edition  of  Co- 
dinns' Antiquities  of  Conitintiiwpla  j  Fabric  BiU. 
Onm.m.  67,  Ae.)  [W.  P.] 

CODOMANNU&   [Dabbus  III.] 

CODON.  Snares  (NotiL  BatiL  8  27]  atatas, 
that  portions  of  th«  Pantitla  of  Codon,  copied  frmn 
ft  Cretan  mannseript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Aognstinns.  Psiatitla  an  additions  made  bj  oom- 
tomMbm,  azpUniiig  difilcnltiBa  and  flUiiig  ap  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  antboriied  eawmou 
of  ciTil  law  by  summaries  at  patallel  passages  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Ameodntc^  L  p.  niii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  nrions  libraries,  f  Pohl,  ad  Sua- 
na.  NetiL  BatiL  p.  101,  n.        Perhaps  Codon  is 

•  fietitiDOB  name  assomed  sonie  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Jnatuian,  fat  soch  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Graeco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Ensntiopha^  is  the  name  girai  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  swl  ivarrm^aimi' 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).    80  the  ^iatitla 

Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  worit  of  an  anthot  who 
\took  the  name  Tipndtos  (T«totf(t«TM)  from  explain- 
ing what  (rt)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(vow  Kurat) ;  though  Heimbach  (^neoiioAi,  L  p^ 
320)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  autiior. 
Under  Bafhics  we  httve  menticmed  a  eimilar  con- 
JeGtme  of  Sum;  bat  UaimtaaA  U.  e.)  thinka,  that 
Bq^iiua  it  a  men  fitbricatioa  of  Nic  Comnsnvt 
Fapadcmoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hasard  under 
cover  of  iha  &he  reading  Bo^u  for  Miov  in  a 
passage  of  the  BauUca  rderring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
{BojiL  TiL  p.  787.)  [J.T.G.] 

CODRATUS  {KStptmn)^  an  ancient  physidaD, 
Hint,  and  maxtyi;  who  waa  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
tlurd  centuy  wer  Cbrisb  His  parenti,  iriio  wen 
Ciiriatinu  and  pemna  of  tank  and  wealth,  died 
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while  he  waa  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
vp,  be  ^iplied  himsdf  to  the  study  and  practice 
medicine,  and  also  took  «rtrj  opportonity  of  en- 
dcsToaringto  couYert  fais  fidlow-dtixent  to  Chrie- 
tianity.  Ho  was  pot  to  death,  tog*tiier  with 
semal  otiwr  Christiana,  abcnt  the  year  258,  «t  the 
oommand  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Acta  Samelontm,  Hart  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  oboerred  on  the  lOtfa  of 
Mardi  both  by  tiie  Rimian  and  Greek  Churdwa. 
{Acta  Saaet,  Ua.;  MmuHog.  Grose,  vol.  iiL  p.  11 ; 
BsoviuB,  JVoswetofor  Samdarwm  Pn^emioma  Medv- 
oonm;  Carptoriiu,  D»  Mtdieit  ok  Eodaia  pro 
Samd»  ialOk.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (KAfst),  the  son  Melanthos.  and 
king  of  Athok^  when  lie  reigned,  f**^"**  to 
tnditim,  aonm  time  after  the  CMiqaest  of  tiw  Pdo- 
ponnesns  by  the  Dorians,  about  a.  c.  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  frtm  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  wen  tdd  by  an  onde,  that  they 
shoald  be  rictmiouB  if  the  Ii£e  of  the  Attic  king 
WIS  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
gnateit  pranntiani  not  to  kiU  tha  kinif.  But 
when  Codms  was  infinmed  of  the  oncle,  Iw  n- 
solred  to  sacrifice  himself  and  thm  to  deliver  his 
eoontry.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entetcd  the  camp  of  the  oiemy.  There  he  began 
qnarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  waa  slain  in  the 
strna^e.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  Uw  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilitiee,  and  returned  home.  Tndition  idds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thou^t  wnthy  to  aueceed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patnotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  ^tdiabed,  and  »  raq>ontibIe  irchoa  for 
lifb  waa  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
trannrtion  thm  are  pants  which  justify  the  be- 
lie(  that  when,  hfter  the  death  of  Codrua,  quarrels 
arose  imong  his  sons  about  the  aucession,  the 
enpitrids  aniled  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  diief  ms^stnte  of  ss  mneh  of  his 
power  as  taey  oonld,  and  that  tbsy  sncoesded  in 
illogetber  ibdidiing  the  kln^  djgrity,  fbrwhidi 
that  «f  a  reqionsible  ardian  w*s  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  &tber  as  archon,  and  hia 
hnthers  emigmted  to  Ada  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycntg.  e.  Leoer.  20  ;  VelL  PaL  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c  ;  Pans.  iv.  Strsb.  xiv.  p^ 

683,  &e.)  [L.  &] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Viigil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Eaoff. 
viL  22,  X.  10-)  According  to  So^ns,  Oidiiis  haid 
been  mentioud  also  by  Valgius  in  his  el^es. 
Weicbert  {Po&.  lot  BtUq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  thia  Codtna  is  the  same  is  the  Jatbitas,  the 
imitotor  of  Timageaes,  who  ia  ridiculed  by  Honwa 
(Bpiit.  L  19.  U);  whereas  Bergk  bdieres,  that 
Cadrns  in  Vi^  and  Valgina  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  fer  the  poet  C^wnifidus.  {Clameal 
AfMsawa,  Td.  L  p.  278.)  Jnvraal  (i.  1 )  also  apei^ 
of  a  wiatdied  poet  of  the  nana  ef  Codms  (tha 
Sdidiast  calls  him  Cordna),  who  wrote  a  tngedj 
"  Theseus."  But  it  is  generally  bdieved,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrua  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  thdr  uodoctioos  to  theoL         [L.  S.] 

COIlESTI'NUS,  a  Ctanpanian  by  birth,  tha 
saccaitor  of  Pi^  Bonifadut  1^  was  ordainsd 
biah^  of  Rone  on  the  10th  of  Scftember,  a.  d. 
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423,  ind  retained  thu  dignity  until  hii  doath,  in 
tlio  month  of  July,  432.  He  wu  distingniih«d  by 
the  actirity  which  ho  diajdayed  in  MCDnding  the 
ezeitiona  of  Cyril  for  pnennDg  the  deposition  of 
Nettoriiu  nd  the  caidaiiiiMtim  of  hit  doetrineo  at 
tho  comtdl  of  Kphenu  in  481,  nd  hj  the  eunest- 
noM  with  whidi  he  atrove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pfflngipffi""  of  Couiaiiiia  [Cas§unub]  from  Oanl, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  moat  not  omit  to  obaerre, 
that  dnriog  thia  pontificate  the  jniiadiction  of  the 
Roman  aee  waa  fumally  dtaownod  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  lefnaed  to  admit  the  ri^t  of  any 
tnuumarine  eccleaiaatic  to  interien  with  the  pro- 
eeedinga  or  alter  the  decreee  of  their  ^odi.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladina,  the  fiitt  Uahop  of 
Scotland,  which  pR^wbly  meant  Ivdand,  wu 
aeenttd  by  CoeMatimu. 

Sixteen  Epiatlea  (rf  Coeleatinu  are  extant,  and 
bring  diiefly  fd  an  official  character,  ate  eonndered 
of  importance  by  the  atodenta  at  church  hiatory; 
The  whole  aeriea  ia  pna  in  the  "  Epiatobe  Pon> 
tificum  Romanwom,"  pnbiiahed  1^  Couatant, 
Faria,  fol;  1721  (rol.  i.  pp.  1051—1228),  in  the 
mat  wok  vtO^SMad  (nl.ix.  pi  287),  and  in  all 
Uie  bmer  colkctionaof  cooncila.         [W.  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  aaaodate,  and  pai^ 
tinn  of  Pehgiua,  wboae  ft^wen  woe  hence 
tOTwd  indi%r«mtly  Ptlagiam  or  CotlmHamt,  ia  be> 
lioTed  fnta  an  exiovaaMi  used  by  Proaper  to  hare 
been  bom  in  Campania,  althon^  othtn  maintain 
that  be  waa  a  native  of  Irebud  or  of  SeoUand. 
He  commenced  hia  career  aa  an  advocate  (amUto- 
ha/»  idolattiaia),  but  in  eariy  life,  in  conaeqnenoe 
perii^  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
m  A.  D.  409  aocompanied  Pekgius  to  Carthage. 
Hen  be  aoon  ezdted  the  ao^iciona  of  the  rettleaa 
aedenattica  of  that  proTince,  and  waa  impeached 
of  herety  before  the  council  held  id  412.  Having 
beoi  fftond  gvilty  and  excommnnieated,  he  pre- 
pared to  meal  to  Pope  Innocent  againat  the  aen- 
tenoe ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  raccest  waa  h<^ 
leaa  befine  toch  a  judge,  lefrained  from  proaecaang 
the  matter  ftrthar  far  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Epbeana,  when  He  wu  niaed  to  the  rank  of 
preabyter,  and  paaaed  fire  yeara  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  paaaed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  apeedily  driven  out 
of  that  dty  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  snppUater 
of  ChcTiootam,  be  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
Iwing  nia  wbde  cats  before  Zosimua,  the  aucoesaor 
of  Lmoeoit,  dananded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  biily  examined,  and  at  the 
aame  time  preaented  in  wriUng  a  statement  of  the 
articlea  of  hia  bith.  After  a  mil  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  Uahm  and  decgy  Uwn  matnt 
in  Rone,  the  coonal  of  Carthage  was  reboked  for 
precipitaUon  and  want  charity,  their  decree  was 
revened,  and  Coelestias  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  paaaed  a  aolemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  jodgmeat;  and  fearing  that  tbeae 
pnieeediDga  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doetrinea,  upbed  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordin^y  St.  Augnatin  obtained 
fiom  Honorina  an  edict,  publiahed  on  the  30th  of 
Apnl,418,  banishing  Coelestius,  Peli^na,  and  their 
Mowoa,  ttma  Rome  and  &om  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dtminioaa.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
ncasnres,  it  wosld  vpptu  that  Codettiaa  oontrived 
to  keep  hit  gtoond,  fbr  simikr  demmciadont  were 
isBuod  by  Conatantiu  (431)  and  Pope  Coalaatmii% 


and  ahont  429  we  find  him  expelled  frmn  Constan- 
tinople by  a  prodamarion  of  Theodosios,  grsnted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitatitms  of  hiarina 
Mercator.  [Mkkcator.]  Coelestins  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Conndl  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
bat  from  that  time  hia  name  disappeaia  from  eede- 
siastical  htatory,  and  tbe  dose  of  hia  life  ia  unknown. 

Codeatias  was  younger  than  Pd^pua,  and  vp- 
pean  to  have  pooaessed  a  men  bold,  enUiuaiastic, 
and  enteruMng  teoapemunt  than  his  muter,  and 
to  ban  di^bgred  mora  aeal  and  energy  in  the 
pR^iagation  and  defence  of  their  p*™'*"  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acateoeas, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  dull,  aooght  to 
eataUiah  these  princiides  by  metaphysical  and  a 
ftiori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  indictiaa  from  the 
obterred  babiu  of  mankind.  [AfeuaTuns; 
Puiotm;  ZoBUfim] 

While  atill  a  young  man,  before  he  Bad  en- 
btaced  the  viewa  of  Pdagius,  Coeleatina  compoaed 
in  his  monaateiy  three  Eputolaa  on  mord  aulqect^ 
addreased  to  hia  parents.  Theae  were  followed  by 
QnUra  TVoAum  PkooH,  on  the  origin,  propaga- 
ti)m,aDdti«nBniirienof  ain,p«bUahec^«ppatiBty, 
befbte  HtB  oomnwntaiy  rfPoagiatoB  ^RomiK 
Augostin,  in  bia  Pnfte^tm  JittHiae,  wfSm 
to  a  waA  which  be  bclievea  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coeleatina,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  D^bd- 
tioiM,  or  peih^  AUHMsnatfoiKS,  cmtainin^  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  LibtUat  Fida,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimns,  is  known  to  na  from  the 
treatise  of  Angnstin,  De  Pteeato  Ot^^mo^  oat  of 
which  Gamier  hat  essayed  to  extract  the  migind 
document  in  its  pcriect  form.  Finally,  AognstiD, 
De  ^estn  PaiaeiHmi  (13, 14^  qnotet  from  sevetd 
chi^ten  of  a  piece  by  Codestius,  without,  however, 
nvmg  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistlea  to  bis  adhnenu ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  dihen  fron  ConolaBti- 
nople,  he  wnte  to  Nettoina,  nhtam  reply  ia  atill 
extant. 

Of  the  above  eonvadliaia  noM  uiat  m  an 
entire  ahape;  bst,  «ei»tidefalilapoitian,if  notthe 
whd^  (rf  the  iftiMw«MliMia  and  the  ZMte 
M  noticed  above,  may  baextnelad  froa  the  lepliea 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  beat  aoeonnt  of  the  life  and  the  most 
ounplete  cdlection  of  the  fragments  of  Coeleatioa, 
we  an  indebted  to  the  Jetoit  Qamin,  in  the  die- 
sertations  prefind  to  fau  editira  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mereator,  Paris,  fbl.  1678.  [W.R.1 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [CASuoHOHTaMtn.] 

COE'LIUS.  [CABUDfl.] 

COENUS  (KAw),  a  ton  of  Polemocntea  and 
M»-tn-law  of  FUBanion,  wu  one  <^  tbe  aUeat 
and  moat  feitiifnl  generak  of  Alexandtf  the  Great 
in  hia  eutem  expeditimi.  In  the  autumn  of  b.c 
334,  when  Alexander  waa  in  Caria,  and  aent  those 
of  his  sddiers  who  had  been  reemtiy  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
whea  there,  Cmnot  wu  one  dT  the  nrmmihrn 
who  lad  than  badt  to  Eun^  In  the  apring  of 
the  year  Sowing,  Coenua  returned  with  the 
Maeedoniana,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Oiadinn. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's  amy, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasioas. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Hypb*- 
sis,  and  was  anxaaaa  to  posh  his  coBquasta  still 
further,  Coanu  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
atnmgly  to  vige  the  neoead^  of  retnmint  and 
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the  kiDg  wM  oVSgti  to  ftDow  Ui  ainet.  B«t  a 
abort  time  aftermrdc^  wbm  the  Macedoniui  army 
hkd  wtailly  ctnnmencisd  its  iMnro,  Coeniu  died  of 
an  illDOtt,  and  wu  honomed  by  tbe  king  witb  g 
■plendid  bniiaL  Alexander  lamented  bis  deatb, 
bnt  ia  reported  to  bave  old,  tbat  Coeniis  bad 
Qiged  tfae  necewity  of  returning  to  stron^y,  as  if 
lie  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  bis  natire  coun- 
try again.  (Anian,  Amab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  it, 
16-ia,  27,  T.  IS,  17,  21,  27,  Ti  2-4 ;  Curtius, 
il.  10,  iii.  9,  IT.  IS,  16,  v.  4,  n.  8,  9,  riiL  1,  10, 
1%  14.  iz.  8 ;  Diod.  xriL  57, 61.)        [L.  S.] 

COERATADAS  {KufmOtaitiTMaa,  canf 
manded  aome  BoeotiaD  fioaea  nnder  Oeaichua,  the 
Spartan  hsnnost  at  Brnntinm,  irban  tbat  place 
was  besieged  by  theAuMoiiant  in  &C408.  Whan 
Cleanhm  eroteed  orer  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Pbamabatua,  and  to  collect  fiuces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Hdiztia,  a  Menrian, 
and  Cooatadai,  who  wan  saon  after  compdlad  to 
snmnder  tbemselres  as  jaiaamta  when  eeriain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
AMbiades.  [Cliarcuub.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  bat  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeena,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  Hea.  i.  3.  9$  15—22 ;  Diod.  ziii.  67;  Pint 
Ale  31.)  In  B.  a  400,  when  the  Cyresn  Greeks 
had  attiTed  at  Byiantinm,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  ^Mut  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
paniled  oo  than  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
muidar,  promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
azpeditioa  af  much  profit,  and  to  sappiy  them 
plentifblly  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  bad  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  sinde  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinqni2i  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab.  viL  1.  8§  83—41.)  [E.  £.] 

COES  (Kifvt),  of  Hytilene,  attended  Dareiua 
Hyata^  in  hia  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  SIS)  as  commander  of  the  Mytils- 
naeans,  and  diiniaded  the  king  from  breaking  op 
his  bridge  of  boato  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  be  was 
rewarded  1^  Dareiaa  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytileotb  ]nB.c.801,wlienthalM)ians 
bad  been  instigated  to  rerob  AiistagwHi,  CoSs, 
with  sGversl  of  the  other  tytants,  was  seised  by 
latiagoras  at  Myns,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  enga^  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  them  wm  allowed  to  go  usin- 
jtued  into  exile ;  bnt  Coji^  on  tha  cmtrary,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  MyUbnaoma.  (Hend.  iv. 
97,T.  11,  37,  38.)  [B.E.] 

COLAENIS(KoAiuWf),  a  surname  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  donos  of  Myiifainus,  waa  derived 
from  a  mythicd  king,  Colaaua,  wwt  was  beHeved 
to  harenngnad  even  befne  tbe  tima  tA  Cecnpa. 
(Pans,  i  81.  %  3.)  [L.  &] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAafoIi),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  yeara  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareins  into  Soythia.  (Hand.  ir.  5,  &c ;  Val. 
Fkoe.  tL  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CtyLICHAS  (KifXxos,  KoAlx<u), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  mled  over  twenty- 
ei^t  cities,  and  fumi^ied  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrnbal  in  a  c  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)   In  reward  for  his 


aerricei,  the  Bsmana  inasasad  his  domiawna  fP<J. 
xzL  9) ;  but  in  a  a  197  be  revolted,  and  anir 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  aH^jance  to 
Rome.  Tbe  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain* 
but  was  eventoally  sappreased  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucina  Thermns,  and  varimis  other  com- 
manders, in  B.C.  195.  (lav.  xzxiii.  21,26,44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [£.  E.] 

CC^LIAS  (KMAuft),  a  snnuune  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  jwomontory  of  Colias. 
(Pans.  i.  1.  $  4 ;  comp.  Herod,  viii  96 ;  Schol.  ad 
AnOopk.  NtA.  56.)  Strabo  (is.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctoary  of  Aphrodito  Coliaa  in  tbe  ne^boor- 
hood  of  An^hlystni.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATrNUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerins,  who  waa  the  son  of  Amns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinins  Priscns.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinins  Piiscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  L  38),  and  there 
bis  am  also  naidadf  wbenca  ba  noeivad  the  sor- 
nama  of  Cdhtinna.  Ha  was  manied  to  Loontia, 
and  it  was  the  rue  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinins,  Uiat  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarqninius  Superbua,  and  the  estoblisbment  of  the 
republic,  B.  c.  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
BnituB  were  the  first  consuls ;  bnt  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  ot  any  of  the  battn  taea 
of  the  Tatqnins,  CoUatinns  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  bis 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Foplicola 
was  elMted  in  his  place.  (Ut.  i.  57—^0,  iL  2 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  Dion  Cass.  F^.  24,  .ed. 

Reimar;  Cic  deltep.  il  25,  <Je      ill  10.) 

COLLE'OA.  POHPEIUS,  consul  with  Conie- 
liuB  Priscua,  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Taa  Agr.  44. ) 

COLLUTHUS  (KoUtovfot).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  aaams  nea^  to  bava  agreed  in  his  opinions 
witb  tba  Haniehaeana.  Ha  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  ootuidl  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  824),  and  died  befim  A,  o.  340. 
His  sect  bated  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Uonophysite  sect,  vho  lived 
at  a  later  time^  Some  fragroeats  of  his  writiaga 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  latenn 
eooncit,  a.  d.  649.  (Falnib  BAL  Grate  ix.  345, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.]  . 

COLO'TES  (KoAiMOi  of  Lampsaeus,  a  bearer 
tS  Bpicnnia,  and  one  of  the  most  bmous  of  bis 
diaci^ilea,  wrote  a  iraA.  to  provs,  "  Tbat  it  waa  im- 
poeatble  even  to  live  according  to  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers"  (Sri  aord  rd  vwr  AaAms' 
^ikoai^tM'  SiffioTa  oHi  flqf  Jimr),  It  waa  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refiitotion  of  it  Plntaich  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  **  Tbat  it  is  impossible  even  to  bve 
^eaaantly  according  to  Epicorus,"  and  a  wsA 
entitled  "  Against  Cololes."  (Pint.  Oper.  pp.  1080 
— 1 127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reveiaed.  It  may 
be  collected  fnmi  Plutarch,  that  Colotea  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  int<^erant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  nptoi  Soctatea,  and  other  mat  phi- 
hnt^ters.  He  waa  agreat  flmmrito  witb  E^cnna, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  all  him 
KoAwrdpoi  and  VMMriputt.  It  is  also  related 
bjr  Plutarch,  that  Colotn,  after  hearing  Epi  corns 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruo- 
tion.   He  held,  that  it  ia  ouwoitiiy  of  tbe  tnith- 
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folneM  of  *  philoMpher  to  ue  bUet  in  hit  tcacb- 
ing,  a  notion  whictt  Cicero  oppows.  {De  Bepub. 
tL  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Mscnb.  n  Somm.  Saip.  L  2.) 
Some  frigmeDta  of  another  varik  of  Colotea,againit 
the  Lytit  of  Plato,  iiave  been  recently  diicoTered 
M  HercnUnenm.  [P.  S.] 

COLO^ES  (lOriufrnt).  1.  A  Kolptor  from 
tba  ialand  <rf  Pvoa,  who  anuted  Phidiaa  in  eze- 
eating  the  cotowtis  of  Zeus  at  (Myn^  and  left 
•erera!  beantifdl  workt,  principally  in  gold  and 
iTory,  in  Eli*,  where  he  aeenu  to  have  lived  in 
baniahroent.  He  appears  to  belong  to  OL  84,  ftc 
(b.  c.  444),  and  U  praiied  Ibr  hi>  •tatnea  of  philo- 
•ophere.  (Sttah.  viii  p.  8S7  i  Plia.  H.  JV.  udr. 
1%  zxzT.  34 ;  Pana.  r.  30.  g  1 ;  Enitath.  ad  JL 
a.  603 ;  BSckh,  Oarp.  hmr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  paintor,  a  contemporary  of  Timaathea,  a.  c. 
896,  mentioned  by  Qolntitian  (ii.  13).  [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.JU'NIUS  MODBRATUS, 
ie  known  to  ns  aa  the  most  Toluminoo*  and  impoi^ 
tant  of  all  the  Ronan  writera  npon  rural  afhin. 
The  only  paiticulara  wliidi  can  ba  ueert^nal  with 
regard  to  hit  pemnal  hUtory  are  derived  ezclo- 
■irely  from  incidental  notice*  icattered  np  and 
down  in  hi>  writingi.  We  thna  lean,  that  he 
wai  a  native  of  Cadiz  (z.  185)  i  and  ainoe  he  fre- 
quently qaolM  Virgil,  namea  Cnneliai  Celsna  (i. 
1.  f  14,  iiL  17. 1  4,  Ac),  and  Senew  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
aa  hia  eontemporaries,  and  ia  hinudf  repeatedly 
referred  to  ^  the  dder  PUny,  it  u  certain  that  he 
mnat  have  nouriahed  during  the  eariy  part  of  the 
iint  century  of  the  Chriitian  era.  At  sane  period 
of  Ms  life,  he  risited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (iL  10. 
S  18);  Korne  i^>pe«rs  to  have  been  hia  ordinaiy 
residence  (PneC  20) ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  OeretamMm  (iiL  3.  g  3,  eompb  ui.  9. 
§  6),  bat  whether  situated  in  Etrutia,  in  %wn,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion fiMind  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
fireatwi^  is  a  syitmatiB  treatise  mon  «giiealtan 
m  the  most  extended  aeonrtatioo  or  dw  torn,  d«- 
dicated  to  an  unknown  ^vinna,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  first  contains  general  instiuo- 
tioni  for  the  choice  of  a  &nn,  the  podticm  the 
bttildinga,  the  distribution  of  the  varioos  duties 
among  the  muter  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arnuigement  of  a  tnial  establishment ;  the  se- 
eond  is  devoted  to  sgricoltDre  proper,  the  fanaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  diSerent  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
raastea,  with  the  tillage  appropriata  for  each ;  the 
tUrd,  ibnith,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  ealtiva- 
tion  <^  fruit  trees,  esperaally  ttie  vine  and  the  t£m\ 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  moles,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
ctMSS  the  same  topics  with  nferenee  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats, swiae, and  dogs;  the  «i(riith  enbraoea 
preeqpto  for  die  man^onent  of  psutry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  suwlement  to  the  Oeorgics  (comp, 
Virg.  Gsof^.  iv.) ;  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  dnties  iS  a  villicos,  followed  \fj  a  Calendariom 
Rnsticun,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
diflbnnt  kinds  of  work  are  maAed  down  in  oon- 
nexion  with  the  rinngs  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astnmomical  and  atmomherical  phae- 
nomena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  np  the  whole  with 
a  seriea  of  receipts  for  manufacturing  difieroit 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  Cw  j^ekfing  nd  pttsemiug 
ventahles  and  frnita. 

In  addition  u  the  abore,  we  have  one  book 
**  De  Arboribos,"  whidit  is  vX  consideraUe  value, 
nnce  it  contains  extracto  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  muck  light  on  the  fiiUi  book 
of  the  larger  vrork,  whidi  appears  under  a  very 
com^  fimn  in  maay  of  MSSk  Cunodonia 
{DM*.  LkL  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Cdn- 
meQa,  from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  "  De  Arboribus"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  aa  eariy  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  comcjeto  production.  The  USS. 
from  which  Colnmelk  waa  fint  printed  inserted 
the  ^  De  Arhoribus"  as  the  third  book  of  die  whole 
work,  and  heooe  in  the  older  editions  that  whid 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marited  as  the  Smrth,  and 
so  on  fiir  aQ  the  rest  ia  soccestion. 

Tho  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  ^t  of  his  cimtemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exnhnanco,  while  the  tinilisas 
which  he  display*  for  multiplying  and  varying  his 
nude  of  expression  is  out  of  taato  when  we  oonn- 
dsr  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 
with  the  dose  predaitHi  whidi  we  hare  a  nght  to 
expect  ia  a  win  pnrfesaedly  didactic.  Ahhougfa 
we  BUSS  the  taey  quaintsese  of  Cato  and  the  Taiisd 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Vam^ 
we  find  nen  a  &r  greater  amount  of  intonnatiaa 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  oonehes 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  oberava- 
tion  and  experience,  wa  migjit  feel  salii6ed  that 
our  knowle^  of  the  rural  ecanonj  of  that  epoi^ 
was  b^erably  completek  BoC  the  extreme  ean- 
IsssnBSi  with  which  the  tWm^mr  has  been  com- 
piled fi«m  fbnign  sonroes  may  indues  the  aoqs- 
atm,  that  other  matters  ^so  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  bad  actually  studied 
tu  afipeanaoe  ui  the  heavena  with  die  eye  rf  a 
pnetical  braier  coald  ever  have  aet  down  la  aa 
alwMWM  intended  for  the  nas  of  Italian  hnshaad- 
mm  obserratioBs  copied  from  pasap^iinata  caka- 
lated  for  the  latitudes  of  Athena  aod  Aleiaadria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodwns,  Serviua,  and 
Isidonis,  scarcely  any  of  the  aDocoit  grammarians 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  long  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tontii  eentaiy. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  1^ 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  foL,  in  a  ctdlection  of  **Bct 
Rusticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cats,  Terentius 
Vam,  CohiBwUa,  and  Palkdin*  Ratiliua.  The 
fint  editini  in  wUeh  the  <*Liberde  Arboribos" 
was  separated  fi«n  the  reet  waa  that  sBperintendei 
by  Jucundns  of  Verona  and  pablidwd  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  "Scriptwee  Rei  Rus- 
ticae veteres  Latini,"  edited  by  Oesner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  aa 
important  Paris  by  Emesti,  Lips.  177S ; 
and  in  the  Scr^tnes  Ra  RutiGae  of  J.  O.  SduMs- 
der,  4  vols.  Svo,  Lips.  1794.  This  last  must  ht 
considered  in  every  reroect  the  most  com^eu,  am' 
in  the  preboe  will  be  found  a  very  full  acooont  o 
the  di^rait  MSS.  and  the  gradual  pn^pest  an 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  bodt,  under  the  title  "J.  Modent 
ColumeUae  Hortnli  Conunoitaiiuin,"  appeared  in  i 
sepaiato  form  at  R<mie,  about  1472,  from  the  pnas 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
fifteeadt  and  Mxteentb  centuries. 
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TniulatioM  «zi«t  in  English,  Land.  4io,  1745 ; 
in  French  In  Cotereau,  Paris  *to.  1551 ;  in  Ita- 
Vmby  V.  Lnn^  Venn.  Svo.  1554, 1557,  and 
1559;  by  Bened.  dd  Bnw,  3  ton.  4to.  VeiDna, 
1808;  and  in  Gennan,  ammig  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Cnrtiiis,  8to.,  Hambnig,  1769.      [W.  R.] 

COLU'THUS  (K^AovAit),  one  of  the  lata  Graek 
epic  poets,  was  a  natire  Ot  Lyoop«dis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
siiu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centnry  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (fymffiw  5i*  Mir^ 
an  henic  poem,  in  ux  books,  entitled  KaA»to«>uai, 
end  another  entitled  ncp^ucct.  These  are  all  lost, 
bat  his  poem  mi  '*Th«  of  Hden"  ('EX^i^i 
iprtty^  was  diseortmd,  with  Qmntni  Smymaaos, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bassariw  in  CaUfaria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldns,  8 to.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
rately, with  ingenuos  conjectoral  emendations,  by 
H.  Sl»hens  in  his  Pottat  Graeei  PraKq>t»t  Par, 
]566,»iL  Seraal  Latin  Teim<ms  and  reprinu  of  the 
test  appeand  in  tba  16th,  17th,  and  18th  ceo  ta- 
nas, tha  most  imputant  of  which  ia  ^  aditioo  of 
lo.  Dan.  Lenn^iLeowanL  1747,  Bto.  Thaktest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  B^ker,  Bert.  1816, 
Svik,  and  Schaefer,  Lipa.  1825,  8to.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  892  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  tmsocoeuful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.Si] 

COMANUS  (KofUD^s),  one  of  the  nunisten  of 
Ptoiamy  Pbysooa  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egnt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brotho-, 
Philometor),  u  introdoced  by  Polybius  as  endea* 
roaring  by  embassy  and  nego^Uon  to  obtain 
peace  bvm  Antioebas  Epqthanes,  n.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  guned  posaesnon  of  Egypt  (Pol. 
xxviiL  16 ;  cmnp.  lAw.  EpU.  46  j  VaL  Max.  t.  1. 
I  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanos  again  in  a  162  as 
ambnsmdor  from  Physoon  to  the  Romans,  to  eom- 
plam  that  Philometor  refnsed  to  act  np  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cypms  had  been  assigned  to  Phy»- 
con  in  the  partitiw  tha  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxL 
37,  zxxU.  1 ;  Diod.  xzxL  A  Ligat.  23,  p. 
626.)  [£.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commiision  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosins  and  Valentinian,  a.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Codey — a  woA 
which  waa  carried  into  offset  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  thie  most  part  of  new 
memban,  mirinted  a.o.435.  He  was  as  ez- 
ma^ater  serbdi  in  JL  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodoi.  tit  1 . 
§§5,6.)  [J.T.G.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS.  Entychianns,  somamed  Comaxo*  from  his 
disupatiffli  and  bnflbone^  (tovto  fAp  totvoiiA  fa 
idiutv  «d  TaAsrromtaf  cffx*'),  was  or^inally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Tbiace,  he  was  degraded,  in  eonseqtience  of  mis- 
oondiKt,  to  the  midc  of  a  lower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claodius  Attalut,  goremor  of  the  province ;  but 
baring  sobiequenth'  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
omis^niCT  against  Maerinn*^  ha  became  the  eonfi> 
^"TtMil  adviaar  and  tight-hand  man  of  l^fg***!"*^ 
was  cboeen  ptaefect  a  the  praetorimn,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  oonsol  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
Ipnefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
nvenge  by  {ffoenring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  bad  been  diagiaoed.  Comason  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  whid  fiiUowad  the  death  oi 
his  patnm  (a.  d.  222),  bat  waa  imniadiately  after 
^iptnnted  pmeEBCt  of  ih»  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  nenr  bafim  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 


(Dion  Cass.  IxzriiL  31,  32,  89,  and  Reimams 
on  c.  38,  Ixxix.  3,  4,  21;  Ijunprid.  JEioffob. 
1%  WiUi  regard  to  tho  imaginair  second  and 
Uiiid  eanmlshipa  of  Conaxon,  see  Tufemont,  note 
iv.  oD  the  emperor  EUgabalas,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
ReimuniB  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixzix.  i.)       [W.  R.] 

COMETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( KoMiraf 
3xoA«M^"w»,  Ood.  VaL  pp.  130,  467),  or  CUARr 
TULA'RIUS  (XopTsuuiMot,  natrd-keepa-t  &.  p. 
458^  is  the  sutbor  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antnology.  (Brunck,.^MZ.  iii.  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  1^  236, 237),  and  of  a  panpITiBse  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  rerses.  (Jacobs,  Paratip,  s  Ood,  VaL 
213,  xiiL  p.  747.)  From  soma  of  his  ^ignuna 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  leeen- 
sion  of  tba  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  lefimncd 
the  punctuation.  His  tune  is  very  doubtfid.  Vil- 
loison  {PnUg.  m  Horn,  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Coioelas  who  was  ^tpointed  by  Bardas  public 
profasBor  of  gnmroai  at  Cmctantii^ile  in  the  reiga 
of  Midiaal  IIL,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs  howavm; 
diinka  that  tliere  are  indioations  of  hli  Iwving 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  An&U.  Gnue.  xiu.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  ai«  by  no  means  complimoitaiy. 
Re^MCting  the  title  of  CSiarttdariia,  see  Du  Cango, 
^o«>.  Afs<^  ef  ia^.  Onmo.  s.  t>.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Al«mndrinas  mmtions  Conatai,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
{Slrmn.  i  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  [debaan.  If  Postumos  or 
Pcstumius  Cominius  Auruneus,  consul  in  ».  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  mnst  have  been  patrician 
originsUy ;  hot  it  is  pnAable  that  ha  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Poatomia  geu^  aa  Valerioa  Ifaxtmna 
{da  Nam.  Sat)  mentieoa  hna  aa  as  instance  in 
which  the  pmenomens  and  cognomens  an  con- 
finmded  in  the  cmuular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  al  the  Pcntii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  tho  memben  of  tba  Cominia  gnu  obtaiaad 
any  rfthehi^eroAcea  of  the  state.  [CoMWitnL] 

COMl'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  tmcwtain,  accosed  M.  Laetorios 
Hergus,  a  milituy  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  comicDfauios.  (VaL  Max.  tL  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  milit^  tribune  in  the  amy 
of  the  dictator,  Ifc  Fiorina  Cuioi;&& 885.  (Idv. 
viiL  SO.) 

S.  Cominius,  tbe  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Giaoohoa 
in  Spain,  a.c,  178.  (Appian,  Hi^  48.) 

4.  Six.  Cohikius,  a  Roman  kniglM,  naltmated 
by  Venes.  (Cic  Ferr.  iv,  10.) 

5,  6.  P.  ud  L.  or  C.  Cominii,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  aa  men  of  diaraeter 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  b.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  pro  CUatU  36.)  In  n.  c.  66,  these  twv 
brotbent  accused  of  m^estas  C  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bone  cf  the  preceding  year  [C.  Coamuvs],  bat 
m  the  day  i^rpoinUd  for  the  trial,  the  ^aeti^  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  iq>pear,  uid  the  Cominii  wan 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  wen  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  ci^.  They  renewed  the  ao- 
cumtion  in  the  fbUowug  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
piaetor,  and  acquitted.  The  ^eedi  which  P. 
Comiaina  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Aacooins,  who  says  tint  it  was  worth 
reeding,  not  only  because  of  CieeroTs  speech,  bet 
bt  ila  own  merits^   P.  Cominios  waa  a  natiTO  of 
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SpoletiwB.  Ha  died  ■hmllr  bafore  (Sam  com* 
powd  his  '"BnitiM,"  mnely  a.  c.  45,  in  vhidi  Iw 
ctlla  Crailiuiif  hii  friend,  and  pcaiiM  hia  wdl- 
unnged,  lively,  tnd  dear  style  ipeeking. 
(Akod.  ta  Cbnul. ;  Cic  BnU.  78.) 

7.  Q.  CoMtNius,  one  of  CmemaH  offioen,  wu 
taken  i»iaoiier  with  L.  Tidda  by  Viigiliut,  a 
PorapeUn  coaunaoder,  nau  Thapeai,  in  eroenng 
tmr  to  Afiiis,  B.  c.  47.  (Hiit  B,  4fi:  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  CoMiNiVB  PiDARiUB,  ^pointed  by 
Aognatua  to  aemt  MeeuUa  Corviniu  in  hii  aaper- 
intendenoe  orer  the  aquaedncta,     (Fimtin.  de 

9.  C.  CoMiNios,  a  Roman  kn^lit,  waa  the 
anthtv  of  a  libdloua  poam  agafaut  Tiberio^  bat 
waa  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  eotre&tj  of 
hia  brodier,  who  waa  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac 
Aim.  ir.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PONTIUS,  a  yoath  of  gnat 
biamy  and  aetivi^,  who  oAred  to  go  to  the 
sanate*  when  basiled  in  the  C^titol  by  the  Oasis, 
ta  coDvey  tie  wish  of  the  Roman  amy  at  Veii, 
that  Canillut  should  be  ^ipointed  dictator.  Ha 
arrired  at  the  Ca|Mtol  in  laSotj  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Ut.  T.  48 ;  Pint. 
OamilL  26 ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMIKIA'NUS,  a  Latin  gmuikn.  who 
was  intennsdiate  between  Dantos,  whom  he 
qnotes,  and  Serrias,  by  whom  be  is  quoted  (Vitg. 
EcL  iil  21,  Oeofy.  i  21ft),  and  thenfbre  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  his  woik  are  to  be  fbond  in  Chan- 
siiis,  and  a  few  fiagments  in  Lindanann,  Gram 
matt.  ImadiL  LaL  X  Zittaa.  1622,  and  in  Mai, 
Gemki  jHdorw  «»  OtdieS^  VtOiemk,  toL  r. 
p.  ISO.  [W.  R.] 

CiyMMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebate^  was  ad- 
Tiaced  to  that  ^gnity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
|ifojeel«d  inrasion  of  Britain  beaaa  known  to  the 
inhabitanta,  aniliaswiloia  fins  various  atatas  came 
to  hia.  Commhia,  in  wboae  fideU^  Caeoar  bad 
great  eoBfidenee,  and  whoae  inflnence  in  Britain 
waa  great,  waa  sent  back  widt  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Ho  waa  aeised  and 
caat  into  chaina  the  Britoiu,  bat  wu  released 
wbn,  afte  a  defeai,  tbay  fgond  it  expedient  to 
aaa  fw  peace.  (Caaa.  B,  O.  iv.  21, 27,  85.)  In 
H  c.  63,  we  find  him  anting  onder  Caesar  against 
the  Men^  (vl  6);  bat  towards  the  dose  of  62, 
when  an  eztenaive  lewne  was  fimned  1^  the 
Oanla  for  the  purpose  of  rdteving  Aleua,  hia  pa- 
triotiam  prored  stronger  than  hia  gratitiide.  He 
joined  toe  oonfedentea,  and  waa  one  of  thoae  to 
whom  the  diief  command  waa  aari^ned,  (viL  76, 
79,  &e.)  In  the  coarse  of  the  ensamg  winter,  an 
inefiectoal  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienns  to 
Bssaaainate  him.  (viii.  25.)  We  find  him  again 
in  fil  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  coniednacy 
fanned  by  the  Bellovad  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  aee  £.  (?.  viii  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  redaeed  to  •objeetjon,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warbre  ujaiust  the 
Romana,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  mgagement,  ha  made  hia  sobmiatton  to  Aii- 
toniaa.  (vuL  47,  48.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COHMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  conpooer  of 
a  (soiaic  poem  against  die  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eigh^  lectiona,  and  entitled  Initmctiima 
adntnMM  OaOnm  Deaa  pro  Gtrntiam  Dite^aHMa^ 
Of  theae  the  firrt  thirty-aix  are  addressed  to  the 
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GentilaB  with  the  ottjeetof  nbnig  Aon  omr  to 
the  tnw  fiud ;  in  the  nine  wBiA  ftUow  an  atlo^ 
is  made  to  bring  hune  conviction  to  the  obetinate 
ignoianee  of  the  Jews ;  the  Amainder  are  devoted 
to  the  inatmctim  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  poaaeaa  with  regard  to 
thia  anthor  ia  doived  anhuive^  from  liia  work. 
The  general  styte  and  the  peealiar  waria  ewasiap- 
ally  onployed  lend  oa  to  infer  thM  ha  waa  of 
African  extraction.  It  ia  expreaaly  and  rnmUedly 
declared,  that  for  a  long  ptfiod  he  waa  heathen, 
bnt  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptorea  (e.  g. 
Pra^.  5,  /MfrwA  xx^.  24,  Ixi  1);  while  the  ein- 
tbet  Ouaeai,  vdiich  he  i^qilies  to  himself  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
dty  of  Gaaa  in  Pakatine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  waa  indebted  for  aiqiport  to  the  tnaanry  of  the 
diurch.  Doabts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  when  be  floorished.  Rigalttns 
oandoded,  nam  «  eoiqeetnnl  emendation  of  Us 
own  opcm  the  text  of  an  obacore  pass^  (ImdntL 
xxxiiL  5),  that  it  contuned  an  allunon  to  papa 
Sylveater  (a.  n.  814—335),  the  oootemporacy  «f 
Constantine  the  Great ;  bat  the  earefol  and  accn- 
late  researdiea  of  Cave  and  DodweO  have  dearly 
[Hoved  that  Cemnodiaans  bdMigs  to  tha  third 
ooDtaiy  (oon^  liulrweL  vL  6),  and  mt&  with  lola- 
nUe  oaitain^  be  placed  dMwt  a.  d.  370. 

The  Instnctiones  di^hg'  mnch  devotioo  and  a 
fervent  seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ooapd, 
but  from  their  dryness,  and  total  want 

of  all  poetic  fire,  theypreaent  few  attractions  as 
litoar^  fsoductiona.  The  veraification  ia  cnrions, 
since  it  exhibits  an  eariy  qwdmen  of  the  Vasna 
PolitkE,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  ia  made  ta 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  aome  andent  mea- 
suie,  the  raus  of  qoanti^  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  fbUowing  lines  from  the 
Pine&tio  are  intended  for  dactyUc  hexameten : 

Praefi^o  nostra  viam  enanti  deuonstiat 
Respectumqne  boDom,  com  Tenant  saecafi  nwta 
Aetemom  fitti :  qood  disen^t  inaaa  cocda. 

The  taste  for  aooetiea  also  ia  largely  developed : 
tho  initiala  of  tlte  twwqp^aix  ooadnding  veraesi 
when  nad  backwiidii  fenn  tha  wwda  Cowmuiu 
tm  Mmdiam  CKHWi,  and  ia  like  manner  ths 
genanl  subject  and  coutenta  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  fint  letters  of  the  opening  linea 

The  Instructiones  of  Commodianus  were  fint 
pnblished  by  Rigaltius  at  Tool  (Talhou  Lenoonm), 
410. 1 660.  The^  were  ntbsaqaently  printed  st  the 
end  of  the  editmi  of  Cyprian  hf  Prilnin^  Paii^ 
1666,  foL ;  in  the  Bibluthaca  PUnmi  Ludaa. 
vol.  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Patrnm  of  Oallaiid, 
vol.  iiL  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  indepatdent  feim,  \fj 
Schnnfleiach,Vitanberg,  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  [WJLJ 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  fimily  sf  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperora. 

1.  L.  CaioNiDB  CoitifODva,^qiean  inthalM 
as  consul  under  Veqiasiaii,  A.  D.  78. 

2.  CuoMUB  CouMODUB,  who  according  to  soma 
waa  named  also  Venu,  according  to  othera  Z.  A»- 
n&w^  according  to  many  Amma,  deacendad  fram 
a  noble  famllv  of  Etnnia  or  fWvantia  (Spaitian. 
AA  Ver.  2),  was  the  fetber  of 

3.  L.  CuoNtua  CoMHOOUS,  otherwise  called 
L.  AuRiLiUB  VsHUS^  who  WBt  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  diaeaif. 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  aaaistrnt  aad 
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BQCceMor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  fbi>- 
ward,  aa  we  infer  from  inacriptiona  and  Faati,  laid 
aatde  his  fbnner  appellationa,  and,  piaaiiy  into  the 
geoi  Aelia,  was  atyled  h.  Abliub  VbrM*  Gasub, 
beii^  the  fiitt  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Oaatar  waa  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  hnr  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelint 
Caeaar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  &Tonr  of  Hadrian  by 
hia  panonal  beau^  and  Ittaiaiy  acaoeipliihmenla, 
aldioagh  the  aon-in-law  of  Nigrimia,  who  was  pnt 
to  dera  aa  a  tnutor.  The  preciae  date  of  nia 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologen 
(see  Tillonont  and  EckhelX  some,  on  the  anthority 
of  Spartianns,  declaring  fin  a.  D.  1S5;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  condode^  from  inacriptiona 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  foUowing. 
He  ie  set  down  in  the  Fasti  at  conml  for  a.d.  13fi, 
under  the  name  of  Cedonina  Commodut,  which 
aeema  to  prove  that  the  ceiemoniea  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  evoita  been  annpleted  at  the  commeace- 
nent  of  that  year;  while  on  the  ooina  <tf  hia  aecond 
eonanlahip,  which  bdongt  to  A.D.  137*  we  find 
him  deaignated  as  L.  AeHni  OoMor,  and  inveated 
with  the  tribnnicia  potcataa.  Soon  after  his  ele> 
ration,  he  waa  nmniiiated  goveraor  of  Pannonia, 
ntnmed  from  his  pTOvince  in  the  coarse  of  137( 
died  aoddenljr  on  the  lat  of  January,  138,  and 
WM  intund  in  tha  —n^V—  of  Hauim. 

AdtBa  Caeaar,  aecoidfa^  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  ^laitiannB,  was  a  man  of  cmnely  fea- 
ture*, graoefiit  bearing,  and  noble  aapect,  bnt  in 
all  other  respeeta  deeply  stamped  with  the  impreaa 
of  mediocri^.  He  diq>lAyed  moderate  abilitiea  as 
a  statesman,  governed  hia  ^vince  reapectably, 
waa  considered  a  toleiaUy  good  general,  and  al- 
thongh  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasores  of  the 
table  and  ath«r  hixurious  indolsences,  maintained 
a  decant  character  in  his  private  ufe  and  social  rela- 
tioiia.  His  health  wss  so  wntdted,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repestMl  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  dedaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  anpport 
upon  a  fidlitig  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
luge  Boma  larahed  on  the  aoldiera  and  people  in 
lamasea  and  showa  in  hononz  of  the  adoption. 
Awua  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  dangfater,  nlua, 
and  one  ton,  namely 

4.  Ifc  CBomca  Comhoddb,  who  wis  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  Ifith  of  Deecnber,  jld.  ISO.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  hia  father  by  Hadrian,  he  paMed 
into  the  gena  Adia,  and  waa  entitled  L.  Gmmbu 
Adiia  Avr^ma  Cimmodiu.  Agun,  after  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  he  wu,  in  punuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aorelius,  by 
Autmunu  Pin  on  the  25th  of  Fehniaiy,  a.  D.  1 3^ 
and  thtia  beeuite  L.  Cnomm  Aditit  Awrdiua  Chm- 
madia  AnUmitaa.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  sppella- 
^iaa  fiHn  AugtuH  i  in  156  he  was  qusiestor,  and 
in  the  year  fbUowinff  consul,  an  honour  whidi  he 
.  enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
}y  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  iriiich  took  phice  in  Maidi,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caetar  and  Aif 
gtMuM,  and  by  the  bvour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  fidl  participation  in  all  the  imperial 


*  Spartianus  in  asrcral  paasages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Venu  and  so  Hadrian  (np.  Vopiso.  Sattem. 
c  8);  bat  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Venn,  becaDie  it 
does  not  ivp^u  >i>  imeriptioM  and  Fksti. 


dignities  At  the  same  time,  M .  Aureus  trans- 
Cured  to  him  the  name  of  Veruty  which  he  had 
hinnelf  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodna  being  aUogcthf  r  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  AugnsU  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  AuRKuuB  VsRVfi.  His  journey  to  tiie  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  agalnat  the  Par- 
thiana ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Auidius ;  his  ntom  to  Borne ;  the  joint  tn- 
nmph  of  the  two  prinees;  thdr  emditim  into 
Germany,  and  the  sadden  death  of  Verus  at  Altl- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  doss 
of  A.  D.  169,  in  the  39;h  or  40th  year  of  his  u* 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  tte 
biognphy  of  IL  AoKBUUi,  to  which  the  reader  is 
refused. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  ia  BMne  question 
aa  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  dear  and  explicit  teatimony  of 
Spartianus,  I^mpridius,  and  Caiutoliiiua,  it  baa 
been  doubted  wheth«  he  wa*  ever  called  AnUmi- 
mu^  because  it  never  upears  upon  any  publie 
monument  of  anqaestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  htea  anomed,  as  appears  moat 
natural,  at  the  period  of  bia  adoptim  by  Piua,  and 
dropped  after  Ub  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi* 
culty  will  be  in  a  great  meaaure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  eonfeaaed,  that  the  Angoatau  historians 
ryeaent  him  as  having  leoeived  the  deugnations 
ofAiUoi^MU  and  Venu  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
AurelioL 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  Ixii.  l,fte.;  Spar- 
tian.  HadrieM.  23,  Ad.  Fer.;  Canitolin.  Vm-.  Imp. 
Anton.  Pmt,  4.  M.  AtmU.  4,  5,  7,  &c.)  [W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS.  L.  AURELIUS,  Kn  of  M. 
Anrelius  and  the  youngn  Faustina  (see  ^sneal^ 
gical  table  inefixed  to  ANTOMinug  Pius),  was  bun 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  at  August,  a.  d.  161, 
a  tew  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pins, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperon  to 
whom  tiie  title  of  P«fjNhm^mt(tu  could  be  correctiy 
applied.  Fanstina  at  uie  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  ton,  known  ss  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  yeara  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodut  were  watched  and  anperin- 
tended  from  in&ncy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  eariy  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distioguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
portments of  general  literature,  sdence,  and  j^- 
ksophy.  The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
yonth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accuratdy  chronicled  by  bia  biagiaphers.  He  re- 
ceived the  i4>pelIatioa  of  Qiaar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  <hi  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Anrdina 
and  If.  Vents  cdebnted  th«r  Mumph  over  the 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  CfemoMau  oa  the  15th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  adinitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
od^ea;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  dty, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Oermany  in 
consequence  of  the  newt  which  bad  arrived  finm 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
]^i>claimed  Prvnxp$  JnventutU,  and  nomioaled 
cMUotelect ;  he  tlwn  accompanied  hia  father  to  tha 
Eaat,  and,  dsrins  hia  afatence  from  Rome,  JSar- 
mofKwt  was  added  to  his  other  titles;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  be  was  tainted  Impenior;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  afa&red  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Qermans,  and  wra  atanmed  aa 
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eoUMgiw  in  th«  tribanidan  power ;  on  the  lit  of 
Jannaiy,  177,  ho  entered  on  hu  first  contuliliip  ; 
in  the  Hme  jtu  he  married  Bmttia  CT)^iiia,daiif^ 
ter  of  Brattini  Pnteseni,  was  hailed  aa  Angnabu 
and  Pater  Fatriaa,  and  thtu  at  the  age  of  16  waa 
■dmittirf  to  a  ftan  particapatioa  m  all  the  inperial 
d^mtiea  anapt  ua  chiaf  pontificate,  which,  ao- 
flording  to  die  prindpla  maintained  inTitJate  nntil 
the  r»^  of  Balhimu  aad  Papienos  [Balbinus], 
coold  be  held  by  one  indiTidual  only.  On  tfae 
5th  of  Angiut  he  let  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  laging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  whidi,  aa  U 
■antmwd  alaewhen  [M.  Atraauus],  via  pnaa- 
entad  with  aignal  aneeeM  until  the  death  of  M. 
Anteliiu,  cm  the  l7th  of  Maicfa,  180. 

Impadent  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indnlga 
without  reitiaint  in  the  pleasnret  of  the  capital, 
Commodna,  dimgaiding  alike  the  lait  injunction* 
of  his  tin  and  the  earnest  adTioe  of  Hit  tms^ 
oooniallMa  to  iriMtaa  can  ba  had  been  eeniigned, 
oonctuded  a  haaty  and  therefora  ntoattain  peaea 
with  tiie  barbariana,  vim  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  mi^t  by  a  Tigorous  efibrt  hare 
been  cmabed  for  ever.  In  antnmn  he  reached 
Borne,  wbtn  his  antfaority  was  as  folly  and  fre^ 
aeknoiriedged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
Ae  people,  as  tt  had  been  by  the  ugiona  which  he 
eoBunanded  in  petion  and  the  anniee  of  the  distant 
proTincft*.  No  prince  arer  commenced  a  career  of 
power  nndtt  biier  aa^ttoes.  The  Ioto  and  Ttoera- 
tira  entcrtuned  by  men  of  ertrj  oonditiim  fat  the 
ftther  had  descended  Uka  an  mberitnwo  oo  the 
son,  and  altiiougfa  aoma  who  knew  him  weO  and 
had  malted  his  boyhood  mig^  whispw  distmst 
and  fov,  such  mnmnn  wen  drowned  by  the 
geneiu  aochnnatims  which  gneted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  <^  men 
for  a  while  diawNRnted.  OiaT*  and  calenlating 
statewnen  nught  feel  displeason  and  alum  at  the 
nAhaa  profanm  whfeB  ehamctoised  die  Teiy 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  bnt  since  a 
huge  portion  of  the  sums  aqoandered  was  laviahed 
npon  the  soldien  and  the  people,  the  tower  or- 
ders  at  leaat  of  the  commnnity  were  enthnsiasUc  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  mler.  Thia  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  ftnnidable  plot 
agunat  his  liils  was  oi^anised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
autar  Locilla,  jealous,  it  waa  belieTcd,  of  the  aa- 
perior  influence  and  position  of  Criapina ;  bnt  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
<tf  the  assaasin,  iriioy  instead  of  dealii^  the  btal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  apon 
his  guard  ezchuming  aa  he  rushed  forward, 
**  The  senate  sends  tfaee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  hare  awakeoed  the  slmnbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  fiuth  with  €t{ghtfnl 
Tehoneneet  and  tagtog  from  that  time  forward 
wHhoot  contranlf  eapecially  i^ainst  the  members  of 
that  bod^  in  whieh  the  oon^irainr  waa  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  lua  lifi! 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  exoeises.  Eray 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhilution  of  the  most 
saFsge  cmelty ;  Mae  accusations,  vague  suapidoos, 
great  wealth,  high  Inrth,  distingnislwd  learning,  or 
Bnycona^eaons  virta^  wen  suffioient  to  point  ont 
and  docm  hia  victima,  long  lists  af  wfaan  bare 
been  preserved  by  I^mpridius,  including  neoily  all 
who  had  risen  to  &me  and  fortune  under  M.  Auie- 
liua,  with  the  ezeeptios  of  Peitinax,  Pompeianus, 
and  Victorinns.  [Pxktinax  ;  Pom pxunus  ;  Vic- 
VoniNin,]  All  other  paasiona  wen  indulged  with 


the  same  fieedon  aa  the  thirst  fiv  bitod.  Seugn- 
ing  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hsadi  of  the 
vnioiis  bvomites  who  foDowed  each  other  in  njml 
sncoession  [see  Puunmu  ;  Cuandu  ;  Liim; 
EcLBCTUs],  ba  abandoned  himsdf  wiUiost  iatos 
rnption  to  the  moat  and  bcaitly  de- 

bandiety.  Bnt  lAila  devouring  in  ^attony  ^ 
icooorcee  of  the  empire  and  wallonng  in  cmy 
desoiption  of  seasaal  filUi,  be  was  at  the  mme 
time  the  dave  of  the  most  diildish  vanity,  ud 
sought  for  popular  ^iplanse  mth  indefiitigaUe 
acting.  He  disdained  not  to  daaoe,  toao^ta 
vkj  the  dmriate  and  tiia  bifta^  ta  di^gaiH 
niinsdf  la  ■  pedkr  or  a  hora^deakr,  and  to  cMqr 
hia  skin  in  Ue  i»actieal  pnnaits  the  hanble 
artinn.  Fnqamdj  he  would  ^pear  sad  ofidile 
aa  a  sacrificii^  P™'^  md  eanriy  aMsted  io  lU 
the  orgies  of  foreign  supezatitiai,  edelntiiif  tks 
rites  of  Jsis,  of  Anubis,  of  Sei^iis,  oc  of 
in  an  their  SoUy  and  alt  th^  hocrw.  His  pah 
and  boast,  however,  waa  his  skill  in  the  br  rf 
martial  vre^MRtb  This  he  sought  not  to 
againit  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  fidd,  W 
he  fought  aa  a  gladiator  upwards  of  sevw  bsadni 
times,  and  slew  manv  thooaaada  of  wild  ksMiii 
the  aniphitheatn  with  bow  and  apMi;  {Mhsb- 

Crora  nad  sought  or  accmtad  the  egmpGnait « 
ring  one  month  namea  after  thewm^  M 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  ibcdl 
be  dengnated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  wUch  ba 
bad  at  difinnt  periods  tttt—™'!  and  that  A? 
dumld  be  Binngea  and  ennmnated  in  the  fisDoaiig 
order  i—AmauKim,  Imeichu,  Pim, Uam, 
AeUuty  AvnBm,  Omaaorfw,  Ai^nbu,  BtnAm, 
Bomammt,  JBmipmaorvu,  ndai^ng  also  ihit  i1k 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  bad  Kymmtd  « 
earui  ihould  be  diatingnished  as  AbbAm  owM 
Cbmsmfioama,  the  natiw  as  Camnitiint,  Ai 
senate  aa  dsaamrfa— ^  tha  anniea  aaCbsaastt^ 
and  the  eternal  ei^  itself  aa  Oobmia  Oiaumtft 
At  length  the  mismble  craving  could  be  no  Ings 
appeaaed  by  tha  homage  and  flatteries  ' 
men  mwtal  mi^t  daim.  Limg  en  this,  inlM, 
the  Gndis  had  been  wont  to  coe^pan  tbeit  ndei^ 
both  doiMstie  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  di*  Da- 
mans had  sometimfis  delicately  hinted  at  »oiae  w* 
reoemblanoe  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  terew 
of  the  coins  (rf  their  AngnstL  But  aa  yet  bo  in- 
scription had  appeand  opoily  ascritring 
Bttributea  to  livii^  piincea,  nor  had  any  ijBM 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  <^en]y 
directiy  convey  sudi  impfaoa  meaning.  It 
left  fi»  Commodus  to  break  through  these  deeeri 
restiietiona ;  his  azploits  in  the  slaughter  of  vin 
beaiU  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  "Hip.^ 
hero;  he  demanded  that  he  ebonU  be  wonbinM 
u  Hercules,  and  benoe  from  the  year  191  aefiw 
of  cnns  on  which  ha  is  npMsnlM  a 
the  attim  of  the  immorial  am  of  Akmna^w 
the  eiugra^  of  Htrada  Oammadimm  or  H**^ 
AonuMw.  His  atatnea  alao^  we  an  told  by  the 
histonans  of  the  day,  woe  dad  in  the  iffrofintit 
robea ;  sacrifices  wen  publidy  offend  as  to  s  ^ 
sent  Ood ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lioa^  hi« 
•ad  odMt  indgnia  wen  bom  befon  him;  and, t» 
crown  tbo  vbob^  a  nmnb«  of  nabaiviy 
wen  incloeed  in  eases  tmninating  in  setpeiit-taiK 
and  these  he  slanghtetvd  with  his  ebb,  as  if  tl>^ 
had  been  the  giants  waning  against  heavto. 

After  having  esoqied  many  ^ots  prorafced  bf 
atndona  ^nuB7,  be  at  length  came  ts  mmat 
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md.  H«  Ind  ■  nutnn  nanwd  IbnnB,  to  whom 

he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  e^iecially 
loTod  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Henc« 
the  epithet  Amaxomiiu  vai  frequently  assumed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amazonius,  as  we  hare  already 
•ee%  was  attached  to  the  fint  month,  and  he  dis- 
pb^d  hia  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
m  the  Amazonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  have  been  signalized  by  a  spectacle 
which  wonld  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  is- 
nltB  pniionsly  heaped  upon  the  sennto  and  Uie 
people  for  Coinmodns  had  detenmned  to  pot  to 
death  the  two  conanb-dect,  Q,  Souus  meo  and 
(X  JoUiu  EndoB  dants,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  eonwl  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  lobeo  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  bnt  in  the  uniform  of  a 
seen  tot,  fallowed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
fiom  tkeir  tnininsf^AooL    This  project  he  com- 
mnidcated  to  Mania,  who  earnestly  implored  faim 
to  abandon  a  dengn  so  fraught  witii  disgrace  and 
danger,  and  her  remonstrances  wore  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Edectua,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  oounselloia  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
pKaeoco  of  dw  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
In  lus  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  hia  tablets  a  Ions  catal(M;ue  of  pers(»is  who  were 
to  be  pat  to  death  uat  night,  the  names  of  Marda, 
I^etos,  and  Eclectns  ^>peariDg  at  the  head  itf  the 
list.    This  docnment  was  found  by  a  &vonrite 
diild,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  OKnmodns 
was  aaleept  aid  wis  cairied  "tij  him  in  sport  to 
Maicia,  who  «t  once  perenved  its  import  She 
immediately  oommunicatod  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Edectua.  The  danger  was  inunivent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable,   llieir  pku  were 
ttnicldy  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  ite  opnation 
proving  so  dow  as  to  excite -af^irehendons  of  its 
«ffica<7,  Nardssns,  a  cdebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Coigunodus  was  Strang^  on  the 
ni^t  of  December  the  Slst,  a.  d.  192,  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
Us  nign.   Wien  tha  news  of  his  dwth,  at  first 
cantioody  attiibnted  to  ^plexy,  was  spread 
abroad,  the  istelligesce  diffused  universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revd  in  indoleace  and  hixory  and 
could  scaicdy  expect  agun  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgnt  and  libeiaL   When  his  successor,  Per- 
tbaz  [Pbetinaz],  rqiaired  next  morning  be- 
fore  dagdi^t  to  the  senate,  that  venetaUe  body, 
while  greedng  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  <^ 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  whidi  hare  been  pre- 
aervMl  by  I^mpridius,  decUred  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  beiog  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
Unqg  mo,  begjed  that  his  body  mig^t  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  «  criminal,  through  the  streeU  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Ti^r, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  crapse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum vl  Hmirian, 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
iHbieh  inmm  auoh  pun  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  CoEOmodus.  White  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  tnexpresdldy  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  posdble  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
nwannesa  and  weakness.  The  most  giioding  op- 
pnadni  wia  comfainBd  with  tiie  noM  chDdiah 
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:  vanity,  the  most  asvage  onelty  with  the  moat 
dastardly  cowardice.  He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  soiato  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eageriy  diank  is  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.  He  slew  tbooiands  and  tens  of  thou- 
asnds  of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  burled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  liis  person  from  the  po»- 
nbility  of  risk.  He  bntchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow'men  in  gladiatond  combats ;  but  while  ho 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  widded 
the  heavy  Uade  of  a  secator,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defimcea  except  weapons  tt  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercoles,  be  crushed  with  his  dub  the 
nnfa^ipy  crea tores  dressed  up  to  resemUe  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
buried  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  »Tqmiiiing  the  ample  records  pieser\'ed  of 
his  carett,  we  ^sU  be  unable  to  find  a  tnoe  one 
generous  action  or  erne  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  i^pathy  to  rdieve  the  por^ 
teutons  blackness  of  his  guilb  IKon,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  natoially  of  a  weak  and  extremdy 
nmple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  recdved  impres- 
nons,  and  whose  crimes  were  to  bo  attributed 
rather  to  the  artM  advice  <rf  evil  oounsdlors  aetii^ 
apon  a  timid  and  yielding  dispoution,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity ;  and  unagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  d^rees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gndually  fiuniliar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness. But  liad  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  iitculcated  in  eariy  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  be  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pa^ 
■ions  and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propendty  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissoluto  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodu 
pdd  no  attention  to  fbreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  r^nlation  of  Uko  provinces,  except 
in  so  &r  as  they  mi^ht  be  made  to  minister  to  hia 
profusion  and  proflig^^.  The  int^|ri^  of  the 
emfnre  was  however  maintained,  and  the  borbariaM 

anlsed  from  the  Dadan  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
mr  of  Clodius  Albinua  and  Pesceimius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  SepUmins  SereruL  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  fi>r  the  north- 
em  tribes  having  fomed  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of'  Antonine,  driiated  the  Baaan  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  dew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  br  and  wide. 
But  UlpiuB  Maicellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
conmiand,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  auccesduliy  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodna  waa  sahited  Iwipantor  for 
the  sewth  thn^  and  added  Britmmiau  to  hia 
othcff  titlea. 
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(Dion  Cau.  lib,  Izzii.  and  Excopta  Vkticnn,  p. 
121,  ed.  Stan;  HendiMi.  i.  Ifr— ££;  Cqiitoliii. 
M.  AvrtL ;  LuMrid.  Chmvtod. ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  hutoriaiu.)  [W.  B.] 

COMNE'NA.   [Anna  Comnina.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illuttrioiu  By- 
nntine  bisilj,  which  in  aQ  probabili^  wu  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  Eut  in  the 
tiiM  of  CoMtanttne  the  Great  or  Ub  immediate 
■Dccewoia.  Seroal  of  tho  other  great  Byuntine 
bnuliea  mm  likewin  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
atance  the  Dncme.  That  the  naate  Cmnnenua  waa 
not  nnlcnown  in  Italj  hi  eariy  timea,  is  proTed  by 
an  ineoiption  on  a  marble  dkcorewd  in  the  walls 
of  the  chnrch  of  St.  SecondM,  at  AuHcia  in  Italy, 
and  whidi  stands  thns : — 

L.  COMNENO.  0-  ^  FELICI. 
COMNENAE.  0-  ^  NYMPHE. 
ET.  COMNENO.  Q.  L.  FELIONL 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Inac  I.,  Alexia  L, 
CahnJoannes  (John  IL),  Hanoel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicns  L, — all  the  empanm  of  Tiebisond, 
and  a  rait  number  of  geneiali,  statesmen,  and 
anthnv,  were  descended  from  the  bmily  of  the 
Comnani  \  bat  while  almost  all  of  then  were  dia- 
tingiJshod  by  the  choicest  natniil  ^fta  bo&  of 

Manuel,  Nioephoma 
Praefectas  todos  OrientU  in  a.  d.  Pntospatharius;  pnwlect  of  Aapnwania  (Media  Sopcnoi] 
976,iuiderth«empetai  Basil  li.;  in  1016;  blinded  ia  1026  by  oidn  of  the  en^eroc  Cm- 
died  befina  1025.  atwttbM  IX. }  tfana  of  death  moerlain  {  no  Jsane  known. 


COMNENUS. 

mind  and  of  body,  many  of  than  w«re  notoisBs 
for  a  laxi^  of  mtwals,  in  whidi  they  wm  exedled 
by  none  of  their  ftinlona  oonatiymen.  Impoial 
fiuuilies,  such  as  the  Dncae,  the  Angeli,  the  Pa- 
Iseoli^  sevetal  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turkey, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  bong  descended  trma 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensioDS  4^  a  noble  bmOy  in  Franoe  to  be  entitled 
by  desoeat  to  the  name  of  Prinoea  da  Comnene  hare 
attracted  tba  attention  (tf  hiatarians  npnte.  A 
history  of  that  &mily  would  be  a  most  Talnahte 
eontribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Gredcs  during 
tiie  middle  ages.  When  the  Conmeoi  Stat  became 
known  in  hutoty,  tn  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
long to  the  Oieek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  theii 
ftmily  scat  waa  at  Osstamone,  a  town  in  Pi^hh- 
gonia,  near  tho  ^adi  Sea,  iriieie  Alexis  Cramenu, 
afterwards  Tisited  the  paWe  of  his  ances- 

tors during  the  reign  of  MicbasI  VII.  Dncaa  Pam- 
pinaoes.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nioephoma,  beouoe 
conspicuous,  who  were  j^bably  btothen,  and  who 
are  penetally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  ConmenisD 
fiunil^.  The  following  table  exhiluts  the  graealogy 
of  this  fiunily,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  ttaced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  indindaal  of  it. 


1.  Inae  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacus  I.] ;  died  probably 
in  1061 ;  married  Aicatheriiia,  or  Cathoina, 
dan^ter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladiihni, 
kings  of  Bnlgana. 


1.  ICinnd,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
diadjomig,  befbn 
10A9. 


2.  Maria,  retirod  with 
h«r  mother  into  the 
eonrant  of  Myn- 
laenu,  after  10A9. 


a.  JoaniiM< 
Magnns  Domeaticas, 
died  shtntly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dahssena,  dangfater 
of  Alexia  CluroD, 
^aafaet  of  the  By- 
antbtpartof  Itafy. 


S.  A  daLhtcr, 
maniea  ana 
Doceaais, 
probably 
Michael  Do- 
ceamia,  Prs- 
to^aAatMb 


J. 


2, 

Sebaato- 
orator. 
Smbe- 
fafo,  L 
S.  AJexis, 


Emperor,  dangh.  of  the 


I.Manuel,  bom 
before  1048  ; 
Protopnedrus, 
Protootiator, 
Curapalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  priaoner 
hj  the  Talks 
in  1069  J  BOMi 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithjnia, 

Danglitn,  married  a  deaoeDdant 
of  the  empcns  Nica^mu 
Botaniates. 


4.  Adrian,  Pro-  S.  Nice^hoi^  6.  Maria, 
tosehastus,       us,Sebsatua,  married 
Magnus 


Magnus  Do- 
meoticnB  OocH 
dentia ;  marr. 

Zoe,  youngest 


Setbf 
hiB,  II. 


Emperor  Con- 
stantino XI. 
Ducaa,  and 
Eudoxia  Da^ 
lassena;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothhig  is  known. 


ini 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
thians, in 
1089. 


Mtdiad 
Taronita, 
Protoaebaa- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarins, 
Panhyper- 
sebastus,  a 
Syrian 
noUe. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorus 
McHssenw; 
their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed among  the 
Sfuutiah  no- 
bility to- 
warda  the 
andof  tha 
■zteenth 
oantmy. 


8.  71ieod<H«, 
married  either 
Diogoies,  or 
mon  inbably 
Lao,  both  BOBS 
of  the  empeior 
TUnaanni  Dio- 
genes. Lwwas 
kiOed  in  1090, 
and  Theodoia 
retited  to  the 
conTent  ti 
MelinasBa. 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacnrianos, 
Sebasbis,  son  of  Pacurianu^  Magnus 
Domeaticns  Oocideutia. 


From  above.    I.  IsAAC, 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I . ,  died  before  1 1 1 8,  in  a  convent  to  which  be  retired  when  old ; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  tiie  Alani,  and  a  lektive  of  Maria,  wife  of  Uie  mpaot 
Michael  VIL  Docaa  Pai^inan^  and,  aftar  his  death,  of  tiia  empeni  Bomania  DugoHS. 
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8. 


destiiMd  to 
many  Ore- 

Duke  ofT»- 
biiMid. 


1.  Jonuui,  3.  Aiazk. 
Duke  of      Duka  of 
D^m-  Dyna- 
^lam  chinm 
before  after 
1106 ;  1106. 
tnaefaenm^ 

sand  Bvgo,  Comt  of  TflnHBtdai%  th&d  m  «f  king  H«nqr  !•  «f  FnuMe»  one  of  tke  diia&  of  the 
fintcniMdei  PcM&ctu  Saeri  CnUenli  andar  dw aqmw  Ci1>Jouiih;  wn  doitiiwd  to  maaj  m 
tdatin  of  Homy  III^  ompanr  rfOniiwi^;  death  vnkaowii. 


8.  Omtantbe, 
SebutiUiDake 
of  BerrbooB, 
MagiHts  Dnm- 
gariai(P};BliTe 
mll44(?). 


4.Adnii. 
Sohutiu, 
tookwden; 
dieduucb- 
biihop  of 
Bolgiriat 


6.  Other  dtildnn,  viz. 
Niniihonu,  Manuel, 
St^haoB^  Joaimei, 
Imac,  and  Paul, 
whow  parentage  ia 
not  well  «nt»Mi»had. 


Pnm  above.    IL  Alixib  I.,  Emperor  [Aluib  I.]t 
bom  probably  ia  1048;  b^[an  to  reign  in  1081;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argynu,  of  the 
noUe&mity  of  the  Ar^ri;  2.  Irene,  dsoghter  of  Andronicu*  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Canatoutme  X.  Ducat. 


1.  Calo-Joannea  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

annei  II.),  Emperor  nicns 

[Calo-Joannh]  ;  Seliaito- 

bom  in  1068  ;  ob-  oator; 

tabed  the  thnue  ia  ww 

1118;  died  iall48;  mairied; 

nanied  Ime,  das.  iamevii- 

of  Wladidatu  IL,  known, 
the  Sunt,  king  of 


3.  InaeSe- 
baatoerator, 
&tberof  An- 
dranicoa  I., 
finndvofthe 
hnndiofthe 
Coameiu  <tf 
Tiridwod. 


4,  Anna 
[Anna. 
COHNB- 
na],  bora 
in  1088 1 
died  after 
1137; 
nwrr,  Ni- 
ee^onu 
Brjreooiaa 


5.  Maria,  bom 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Ongorius 
Qabn,dakeof 
TnUamd, 
whoae  deeecod- 
anU  fled  to 
France  after 
the  c^^tanof 
Coiitantinopla 


6.Eiid«zia, 
married 
Constan- 
tine  Ja- 
utni  iSSr 
treated; 
retired  to 
a  coDTeab 

in  1453. 


7.  Til 
ra,  marr. 
Conitan- 
tine  An- 
geks,  the 
fonoder  oC 
the  family 
of  the 
ADgati. 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  bom  in  1106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  &ther,  probably  in  1141^ 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia ;  hii  wife, 
whose  name  is  onluiown,  sorriTed  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexia  Protostnrios,  son  of 
Joonnea  Axoch,  or  Axndina,  the  excellent  Tntkiah 
minister  of  the  CalaJoamue  and  Manuel 


2. 


Androniciu,  Sebeatocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
snauon  Constantino  Ma- 
naaaaa  wrote  hit  poetical 
Annala. 


1.  Joannes,  Protorea- 
tiarios,  Piotoeebastos 

under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
agwnst  the  Turks; 
weO  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  wife  un- 
known. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostiator, 
PiotoreBtiarina,  Prot»- 
■ebaatus  ;  goTemed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arroganoe 
insiuportaUe  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
niciu Conmenus ;  blind> 
ed  and  castrated  1^  Ad- 
dronicas;  diedinpiiion 
in  1183. 

I__  


8.  Maria, 
married 

1.  Theodore 
Dasiota ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cantacme- 
mia. 


Further 
issue,  m 
Mm  in. 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Mamtel,  by 
whmn  she  had 


Alexii. 


5.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known;  after  fail 
death  concubine 
of  ADdronieoB 
Conmenus,  after- 
wards emperor; 
2.  Mich.  Gabn, 
abont  1173. 


1.  Alexis.   2.  Maris,    3.  Some  danghtos. 
married  in 


Steplumua^  Magnus  Drungariua. 


1 164,  bat  not  in  1167  asDucange  sayi^  Amaury  or  Amalric  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  hit  death, 
■boat  1176,  2.  BaHano  de  Ibclmo,  an  Italian  noble. 


^vnabopt.   IIL  Forthar  Issue  of  the  Empera  CaloJoaknu 


3.  Isaac  Sebastociator, 
d^iiived  of  the  ■no- 
cession  by  his  father; 
OD  good  tenns  with  hie 
younger  brotha,  the 
emperorManod ;  wife 
unknawn. 

I 

a 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 

IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  nster 
of  Alexii; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
ofCapna, 
Cse«r. 


6.  A  d«ighter, 
married  Stepha- 
nos Contoat^ha- 
nu^  who  was 
killed  in  the  uege 
of  Corma,  about 
1160. 


Djgitized  by 


7.  A  dan^- 
t«r,  married 
Theodoca 

Dnz. 
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1.  Tlwodon*  marrial 
Biaiwin  III.,  IdDK 
of  Jennaknii  after  hu 

death  concabice  of  Ait- 
dronicaa  Comnenm, 
terwardi  emperor. 


2.  Marin, 

married 

Sioce  of 
an- 
gary. 


8.  A 
ter,maRied 
Conatan- 
tine  Ha- 
aodncu. 


4.  A  daii||hlcr«  mamad 
probably  a  Thau,  -wium 
•on  Imac  became  ind«- 
pendent  matter  of  Cj- 
pnu,  and  i^led  bimadf 
eapamr. 


I 

narried 
DobU- 


From  aboM.   IV.  Fnrtber  lune  of  the  Empmor  Gslo-JoamMa.   Ibniid,  Bnpenc  [Hufun] ; 

bom  aboat  1120,  began  to  reign  lUS,  Hei  1180;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1148),  aftenrardi  called  Irene,  dangler  of  Bcxangar,  Connt  of  Snlcbach,  and  niece  of 
Konrad  III^  Emperor  of  Oermany,  who  died  about  1158;   2;  Haria,  afterwards  caUed  X«ae^ 
daughter  of  Raymond,  princ«  of  Antiodi;  pat  ta  death  bj  Andnnkill  I.  in  1183  ;  S.  Coaenlifai^ 
Theodora  Comauia  (Caloiina]. 


I  1 

I.  Maria,  betrothed  to  3.  A 

Ikla,  prince  of  Honmry ;  dangh- 

jnamwl,  in  1180,  Ray-  ter  j 

ner,  2nd  wn  of  William,  died 

marqnii  of  M(»itefenato,  young, 
called  Alezik,  afterwarda 
Cae«r;both  pot  to  death 
Iqr  AadrHucaa  L 


3.  Alezii  II.,  Emperor 
[Alizm  II.] ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  raga 
1180;  married,  101179, 
Anna,or  Agnee,  I 
terofLotriaVII.,: 
ofFianee;pntt0  4 
by  Andr^eu  I.  in 
1183. 


4.  Alezia,  iOegitiinate,  Scbaatooato; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
droniciu  L  Cffinnenni  and  Theodna 
Comnena;  deatined  to  incceed  Asdn- 
tuena  I^  by  whom  he  waa  aftcnwda 
Uinded  ta  oon^iracy ;  Aon^  Viai, 
oeated  Caeiw  1^  Inae  II. ;  fiir  aome 
time  a  monk ;  a  Icenwd  and  h^iUy  l^ed 
man,  of  whom  no  iana  is  konrn. 


(See  Du  Cange,  FamOiae  Byxatitimae,  pp.  169 — 189.) 

From  tUnve.   V.  Ime  of  Isaac  Sbbastocrator,  founder  ol  the  Imperial  bnoch  <£  the  Coinnon  or 

Tbiboond. 

The  hiitory  of  the  Emperors  of  Trehizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  tiD  the  publicadon  of  Pro- 
fenor  FsUmen^efs  GeiaAMt  d«$  KauertlMmM  wm  TrapexwU,  one  of  the  moat  important  histwical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Dn  Cange  and  Gibbon  siTe  of  those  emperon  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneona ;  but  thew  writers  are  to  be  ezcoied,  nsfie  uey  oonld  not  arail  theanselres  of 
eennl  Oiioital  works  perused  by  Falhnerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MS3.  which  the  Oenaaa 
professor  discoTered  at  Venice,  fiz^  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Tieluzond,  by  Ponaretns,  and 
a  work  on  Trebisond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beisarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plsa 
of  tihe  present  work  to  gire  the  lires  of  the  Empenm  of  Trebizond,  but  it  has  been  thought  adviafals 
to  gire  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  awst  thoie  who  should  wish  to  iuTeatigrta  the  Ustsfyaad 
tragical  bll  (in  1 462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  tboca  are  at 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmeiayer'B  woric,  the  writer  has  tanoriit  tosether  alt  lib  ai^aiata  atataMOls 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily,  and  UMfoUowioggeDeuBgiaaltdilaof  tiiaOoBneBi  gf  IMnsid 
is  thuB  the  first  that  mm  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  ferourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Josnnea. 
In  consequence  of  some  alanders  against  hli  dmracter,  he  fled  to  the  Saltan  of  Iconinm,  with  his  «a 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidesca  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  onoe  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  rel^Bcd  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  posseasion  of  the  highcat  civil  and  ndlitarThaBaiii^ 
leaving  behind  him  the  nputadon  of  having  been  <xie  of  the  most  Tirtuous  and  aUa  am  «  histiBb 
Died  after  1143.   I 


I 

],  Joannes; 

returned  from  Iconiom,  whither  be  had  fled  with  his  &tber; 
but,  for  snne  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Qraeka 
for  ever,  adiqited  Uie  Mohannnedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
Ilium,  and  married  Camero  (P),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 

(Mettii  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Set juks  Zelebis (Chelt-bi), 
that  is,  the  Nobleman."  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks-OBnumlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
Isaring  issn^  ta.       Soliman  Shah. 

ErtS^hrfiL 

Osman, 

the  welVkaown  tbonder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  TnricM.  These  three  persons  are  all  histuica^  but  tbeil 
descent  uom  John  Comuenui  is  more  than  doubtfiiL 


2.  Andronicns,  Emperor 
[Akdronicus  I.];  bom 
about  1112;  began  to 
xeign  1182—3;  pat  to 
death  1185 1  married 
I .  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Phili]^ 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antiodi,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
kin|;  of  Jenisalem,  COQ- 
cubme  f  wife  P) ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII.,  kbg  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  IL 
I 


8.  A  KH. 

I 

Iisaci 
pat  to  daofa 
tiy  ImbIL 
Angebfc 
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1.  Bfanuel  Sebutocntor; 
oppoaed  th«  cruel  policy  at 
htt  firther;  pat  to  deatli 
1^  Ink  if.  AngBlut 
nuned  Irene. 


2.  JoaniMi ;  horn  in  prison, 
about  1166;  dertined  to 
eucceed  fait  fiUher ; jnt  to 
dMth  ^SJ  Ink  IL  Aih 
gelni,  in  1186. 


3.  JleL. 

4.  TIaiBu; 


6,  Alexis,  and  6.  Trane; 
both  illegitinute.  Irene 
muried  Alexn^  the  iU»- 
gitimSs  •im  of  the  OD- 
penr  llnnda 


1.  Alkxu  L,  msT  Ehpbroe  op  Tbxbbond  ;  born  1 1B2 ;  cap- 
ried  with  hia  younger  Imther,  by  their  annt  Thamar,  to  Trebi* 
zond,  thence  to  the  Cancaana ;  conqneied  TreUaond  nd  a  great 
put  of  Aua  Minor  in  1204 ;  mfmt  in  th«  aone  jmt;  died 
m  1222 ;  married  Theodon, 


2.  Dand,  a  great  |[enera] ; 
hie  brother's  chief  sn^ 
port ;  died  without  iastu^ 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  daughter;  nanied 
Androntcus  I.  OidonCtno- 
iieuiu(lI.X*  £mpaor,of 
unknown  paientage,  who 
luoceedod  AieziB  I.,  and 
reigned  13  ycaia;  diad 
probably  in  128S. 


S.  (III.)  Joanaea  L  Axodsns,  Sn- 
praor;  sacoeedad  Androsiew  L 
pnfaaidyiBl23fi ;  laicned  Sjobb; 
died  pnhablj  in  1288. 


(IV.)Joanniaui&iapbneBiluB&diK 
probably  in  1238 ;  confined  in  a 
eonTent  ihotdy  aftenwda  ^  Ua 
nndeMBBaaL 


aL(V.)UanuJL,  Emperor; 
aucc  bis  nqihew  JoatinicoB, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  2£  yean;  died 
March,  1263 ;  mair.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Inne ;  8.  Plin- 
casa  of  Ibaiia. 


I.(VI.)AnLoiueiun. 
Bnpaw,  aocoeeded 
hia  fiuher  1  in 

1263 ;  leigned  three 
yeara ;  died  pnbaUr 
in  1266. 


2.  (VII.)  Oeoige,  Em- 
ptor, aocceeded  hia 
brother  Andianicoa 
II.  ftMbfy  in  1266; 
lelpied  14  years ;  died 
pcSMblTinl280. 


S.  (VIII.)  Joaonea  IL,  Emperor, 
■oeoeeded  bis  brother  Oeorge,  pro- 
bably in  1280}  leigDed  Unara; 
died  in  1297  or  1298;  maxned, in 
1282,  Eadoxia,dBiighter  of  Michael 
ftlaeologu,  ea^paror  of  ComtantiDDiilak 


4.  lieo- 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp. ;  b<an  in  1283 ;  sncc  hia  father  Joannes 
IL  in  1297  or  1296;  died  in  1330;  muiied  a  princeat  of  Iberia 

l.(X.)ALdnnkiis  2.  (XII.)  bJiA  L  Emp.;  a(XIv'.)  Anna; 

III.,  Emp.;  anoc  aeat  to  Constantinople  ;     firat  a  nun,  then 

hia  Eidier  Alexia  returned  ;  deposed  his     queen  of  Imere- 

II.in1330;reiga'  nephew  Manuel  II.  in     thia;  wrested 

ed  20  months.  1333;  died  in  1340;     the  crown  from 

I  married,  I,Irene(XlIL)     Irene  in  1341; 

(XI.)  Manuel  IL,  natural  dajighter  of  An-      strangled  by  Jo- 

Emp.  eight  years  dronicus  IL,  emperor  of     amies  IIL^XV) 

old;aucc.hisfather  Constantinople;  repudir 

Andronicus  II  I. ;  ated  soon  anerwards ;  seized  the  crown  in 

deposed  in  1333  1340 ;  reigned  15  months;  deposed  and  sent 

by  hia  uncle  Ba-  toCoiistantiB<mlebyAnna(XIV.);2.  Irene, 

iiL  a  lady  of  l^hium^  1^  whom  ha  had  iMoe 


2.  (XVI.)  bichael,  8.  Qalge. 
^p.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  firnitleaa  atteaipt  to 
ioae  the  erowni  imprisoned ; 

■ueoeeded  hia  aon  Joaonea  III. 
in  March,  1SS4  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  eonTant,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.;  bora 
about  1322;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342 ;  confined  io  a 
oonrant  in  March  1344  die 
nddaa  who  pm  his  fittlur  Hi- 
chael  on  the  thnoe. 


].  (XVII.)  Alexis  IIL  Joannes,  Bnp. ; 
bom  1338 ;  anmeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1390(P);  married  Theodom  Canta- 
cuxena ;  hnmbled  by  theOenoeae ;  under 
hun  lived  Plguratau,  nHntiooed  above. 


2.  Calo- 
Joanneh 


.8.  Maiia,  mairiedin 
1S61  Kathi  Bey, 
diief  of  the  WInia 
Uoida. 


ried  in  1357  Haj- 
Emlr,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


•  The  Roman  mr«»<^'  Indicate  the  order  in  whidt  tha  members  of  the  fiunily  aocceeded  to  tha 
crown. 
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I.  (XVIII.)  Mmd.  Knpenr, 
hwa  l3«4,CMHrl37Si  me- 
cwded  hi»  father  ISMC'); 
Mbmitud  lo  Timnr ;  di«d 
Ul'ii  avTicd  Rodoxbi,  d^itb- 
IVflf  tend,  kii^  of  iieor^ 


3.  Eadan,  Mfried  J*- 
tincs  «r  ZediiM,s  Tukiik 
nnr,  and  after  kk  dntk 
John  V.  I^hMtUgu, 
EmpCTor  rf  Citenli- 


4.  A 


BapttTL, 


(XIX.)  Alexii  IV,  Etopmr;  meeded  kk  fcthn  n  1412; 


1445 


(XX.)  l.JouiDM  2.  Akimder,  &  (XXIL)  Darid,  the  hat 

IV.(Cak>-JoaiiDM),  married  ft  Enip«Taraf  Ttrbiaaiid;  •eiicd 

Emp.;  drpoaedand  dauKfaUr  of  the  froa  bia  nephew 

killed    bia  father  Uattelazri,  Alesi*  V.  in  1458  ;  named 

between  U45  and  prince  of  1.   Maria  Theodfln,  of  tb« 

1449;  Mid  tribote  Leaboa.  fcooM  of  the  Theodon,  prince* 

to  the  Tnrks;  died  |  of  Gothta  in  the  Crimcft  ; 

1458  ;  aMfricd  •  ASon,  wImm  2.  HrieiHi  (Iraw),  dwightar 

daogfaler  of  Alex-  lifewaaq«nd  of  MaMhafna.  mai  grand- 

a»der,  Idngof  Ib«-  bjliobaamd  daoghter  of  JcAn  VI.  Cantacucmia,  fiiuw  of  Coaatn: 

ite.  JI.  pie;  depoMd  bj  Soltan.MohaamedlL  in  l4«-2;  exilrd 

I  lua  bmhj  to  SeiRft,  near  Adiinople ;  pot  to  ifantfc  witk  m 

I  •UhiichildKnbr«derflftbeSdlnmaaUl^ml466L 


(XXI.)  1.  Aloxia^^^bom  U54 ;  aiuceeded 
hia  fiuher  1 458 ;  depoaed  in  the  aame  jrcv 
bj  hia  nncle  Darid  ;  jrat  to  death  bj 
Snltu  MdnnmiBd  IL  sOtt  1462. 


2.  A  daaf  httr, 
muried  Niccdo 
CmpA.  duke  of 
thaAithipetago. 


&  CathariiM,  MRied 
UB6n  Haa4n,  ^mSt  of 
Dififbekr,  Sottas  if 
Iboopotania. 


t  —~7.  Seren  aona,  pttt  to 
death  with  their  father 
at  Adrianopte. 


8.  Oeorf^e,  the  jonngeat ;  aud  to  hare  adopted     9.  AxUf  bcr 
the  Mohammedan  religion ;    hia  lift  waa      apared ;  ^te 
•pared,  but  hia  fate  ia  doubUnL  Toikiah 


A  branch  of  ihe  Comnenian  family  became  ex- 
tinct at  Rome  in  1561 ;  another  faiancb  flonriahed 
in  StToj,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrina 
Connenua,  a  captain  in  the  French  armj,  whoae 
dewendanb  an  atill  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
■eended  from  Nicephoraa,  one  of  the  lona  of  the 
laat  emperor  of  Trvbiiond,  David,  whoae  life,  ac- 
cording to  him,  waa  apared  by  Mohammed,  and 
kw  pwentaga  and  name  wera  recMjniaed  by  lettera- 
patent  of  Looia  XVI.,  kii«  of  Fmnoe,  Bat  hu 
dahna  will  hardly  atand  a  critical  eraminatiwi, 
notwithitandioR  many  ao<alled  aathmtic  doen- 
menU  which  he  publiihed  in  a  rnther  cniioni 
work,  "  Pr^cii  historique  de  Is  Maiaon  Imp^riale 
det  Comncnna,  am  Filiation  direde  et  reconnne 
par  Lettr«i-I*id«Dtcadu  Hoi  dnmoiad'ATril,  1782, 
depnia  Darid,  dernier  enpereor  da  TrelnKHide, 
jaiqu'  1  Dm^trina  Comncne,**  Amaterdam,  1784, 
8ri>.  (FKlliaerayer^  Ot»ekidU$  rfar  KaiierlkMmM  von 
TrupetHnL)  (W.  P.] 

COMUS  (K^iof),  oecnra  in  the  later  timea  of 
antiquity  aa  tht*  god  of  fcatire  mirth  and  joy.  He 
waa  leprpaented  aa  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
atratna  {lew.  i.  2)  deKiibea  him  aa  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  alter  a  repaat,  hia 
head  sunk  on  hia  breaat;  he  waa  slumbering  in 
a  atandlng  attitudp,  and  his  Irm  wen  eroued. 
(Hirt,  iV.vtM  IHIdtrb.  ii.  p.  224.)        [U  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  (KoTK^epoi),  the  Greek 
uno  of  Sardtoapalua.  (Poljb.  Fiv^m.  ix.)  Other 
fiimia  of  th«  name  an  KmrnnuyiciMpcs  (kc  Suid. 
a.  «■)  and  OMivrjteYKifAt^.  [E,  E.J 


CONCOUTA'NUS  (KarmXfrwMX  >  ki^«f 
the  Gallic  people  called  Oacaati,  and  coU^m  d 
Ammestna,  tc^ther  with  whom  he  mndc  «s 
againat  the  Rrauua,  b.c.  225.  [.4.mnonsTrs-] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defc^ed,  Caoo 
titanua  waa  taken  priioner.  (Polyb.  iL  31.)  [^E-l 

CONCC/RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  pemb- 
ficatiMi  of  coDoord.  She  bftd  aevaBl  u  anih  ■  u 
Rome,  and  one  wai  bidit  aa  eariy  aa  tlM  time  if 
Fnrina  Camillaa,  who  Towad  and  Voilt  it  m  em- 
memoration  of  the  recondliation  between  the  path- 
dana  and  plebeiana.  (Plot.  Cam.  42 ;  Or.  FatL  i. 
639.)  Tnia  temple,  in  which  frequent  mm  ting*  el' 
the  aenale  were  held,  but  which  appernm  to  ha<v 
fallen  into  decay,  waa  reatored  by  Livin,  dte  w:it 
of  Angnatna,  and  waa  coBaaanted  by  Iter  am. 
Tibetiua,  ju  d.  9,  after  hia  vktory  oier  the  Ihuo- 
niana.  (SneL  Tib.  20;  Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  17.)  In  ibr 
reign  ti  Conatantine  and  Maientina,  the  temjie 
waa  bomt  down,  but  waa  again  raatoied.  A  aenad 
temple  (tf  Concordia  waa  built  1^  Co.  FUvini  oa 
the  area  of  the  temple  oi  Vulcan  (Lit.  ix.  4£,  iL 
19;  Plin./f.JV.zxxiii..6).andatfaird  wMToved 
by  L.  Manliua  during  a  a^tioua  connnatkia  naaMX 
hia  troopa  in  Oanl,  and  waa  afterwarda  erected  m 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Concordia  it 
repreaoDted  on  aeveral  coina  aa  a  matroa,  aoniMimM 
atanding  and  aometimca  aitting,  and  hotdiog  in  kr 
left  hand  a  oomnco[ua,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
olive  branch  or  a  patera.  (Comp.  Ov.  FiaL  vi  91 ; 
VniT.  L.  L.  V.  73,  ed.  MuUcr ;  Cic.  <&<  Sat,  Dtor. 
iL23;  Hirt, Af^AUL/U^iL^  108.) 
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CONDTA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  *iid 
SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS  MA'XIHUS,  two  bro- 
ther! remarkabls  for  their  mataal  afiection,  liiA 
cbaiacter,  leuniDg,  miUtiiy  tkill,  and  wealth,  who 
flootiihed  under  dte  Aotmnan.  Tb^  were  con- 
nh  together  in  a.  n.  151 ;  mm  wntrnqaenHy 
jcmt  gonmon,  first  o{  Aduk,  «nd  afterwarda  at 
Pannonia;  ther  addreaaed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Anreliiu,  to  which  he  gave  a  reacript  (Dig.  fl8. 
tit  2.  t,  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agricaltnre  freqnen%'  quoted  in  tbe  Oeoponica; 
and,  having  been  inanianble  in  life,  wen  not 
divided  in  dentb,  for  tber  both  foil  vietfaiw  at  the 
mme  thne  to  the  cmelty  of  Commodna,  guiltleas  of 
any  crime,  bat  open  to  the  niBpicion  that,  from 
their  high  fiune  and  probitj,  tbry  nnut  have  Mt 
di^loBted  with  die  eziiting  atate  of  aSUn  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Six.  Coxdianur,  ton  of  Maxinras,  is  aaid 
to  hare  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  faia  fother'a 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  hit  own  apeedy  de- 
■traction,  to  have  deviaed  an  ingRniooi  trick  for 
eacape.  The  atoiy,  aa  told  by  Dion  CaBrios,  is 
amuiing  and  Kmantie,  but  baara  tbe  aipect  of  a 
ftble.  (Idinprid.  Ommoi.  4,  and  CambMi'B 
note ;  IMon  Cau.  Ixxii  5,  and  Seimaraa'^  note ; 
Philoatnt  FtLSopUAu.  I.  §11;  Needham, /Vt>- 
tt^fom.  ad  Otopomca,  Cantab.  1704.)     [W.  R.] 

CONISALUS  (IbrdraAoT),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanea  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priuna.  (Ariatoph.  lap.  983  ;  Atben.  z. 
pi  441 ;  Strdt.  xBi.  "p.  588 ;  Heoych.  a.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

CCNIUS  (K-Jrioj),  the  god  who  exdtea  or 
niakee  doat,  n  snmame  of  Zens,  who  liad  an  nn- 
covered  temple  tinder  this  name  in  the  arz  of 
M^an.    (I^i.  40.3fi-)  [L.  S.] 

CONNUS  (K^wh),  the  Bon  of  Metrobins,  a 
player  on  the  dthon,  who  taught  Socmtes  mnric 
(Pht  Eti&sd.  272,  c.  295,  d.,  Memst.  p.  23j, 
e. ;  Cic  odFam.  iz.  22.)  This  Connns  ii  probably 
the  nme  aa  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioDed  1^ 
Aiiatonluniea  (EquiL  532),  who  was,  aa  we  leam 
from  the  Sdioliast,  wf  poor,  although  he  had 
nined  aereral  TicAoriea  in  tlu  Olympic  games, 
Wbetber  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Soidaa,  KAvw 
iti^y  "  good  for  nothing,"  refora  to  the  moe 
peram,  is  donbtfid. 

CONON  (Ktfiw).  1.  A  distingniahed  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  bitter  part  of  the 
fifth  KoA  the  beginning  of  the  fborth  eantsna  c 
In  41 8,  ba  WW  ttitioDed  in  cumnand  of  a  deet  off 
NattpactuB,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Synnuans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  ude  gained  a  decitive  vic- 
tory. (Thnc  vii  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dwna  (ziiL  48),  he  was  strategus,  and  was  sent  to 
Coreyia  to  imtect  the  Athenian  intereata  in  that 
quarter,  lAen  CoKjn,  became  the  acene  aaotbw 
nutasacre.  In  409,  be  was  elected  strategus  with 
Akitnades  and  Thiasybulns  (Xen.  HdL  i.  4-910), 
and  again  in  408  was  made  the  firat  of  tbe  ton 
eeneida  oboaen  to  anpmede  AkiUadeh  (Xen. 
jHUL  L  5.  8  18 ;  Diod.  ziii.  74.)  Foe  an  acoonnt 
of  the  opentitmB  which  fincad  him  to  take  tcAige 
in  MytUene,  of  his  Mockade  by  CalUctatidaa,  and 
the  victory  the  Atbraiians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hdl.  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiii 
77—79,  97,  Ac  When  all  his  coUeagoea  wen 
dapoaad,  Conea  ictiined  lua  cosniMad.  (Xou 
HtO.  viL  1.) 

Wban  Iba  Atheniu  fleet  ma  sBtpnaed  bjr  Ij^ 


■ander  at  Aegoa-Potaiai  (b.  c  405),  Conon  alouo 
of  the  generals  waa  on  his  guard.  He  esc^ed 
with  ei^t  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagotaik  (Xoi, 
H*U.  ii.  I.  g  20i  ftct  Diod.  ni.  106}  Cem.  Nep. 
Omom,  I — 3.)  H«  be  femained  for  lone  yean^ 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartana  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
hia  countty.  Then  is  some  difficulty  in  reeoncii- 
ing  ^e  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  Us  pn- 
ceedings.  He  appears  to  have  connected  bimadf 
with  Phamabazus  (C«n.  Nop.  Qm.  2),  and  it  waa 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  aeeording  to 
DiodwuB  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vL  1),  that  he  waa 
appmnted  by  the  Peraian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  b.c.  897.  From  Cteaias  {Pen.  63)  it 
woold  ivpear,  that  Conon  Moied  a  negotiation 
with  tbe  Pei^an  cmrt  while  at  Salamia,  and 
Ctesiaa  waa  aent  down  to  bim  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Phamabasua.  He  was  first  attadied,  though 
without  SQOoasa,  1^  Plianx,  tbe  Lacedaemonian 
■dmiial,  while  lyi:^  at  Cauma,  and  aoon  aftw 
BDOoeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  frcn  the  Spartan 
alliance.  (IKod.  xiv,  79.)  Though  be  reoeived 
considerable  rauforcementa,  the  want  of  suites 
kept  him  inactive.  (Isocr.  Pmtg.  c,  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  tbe  Persian  court  in 
395.  The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  bb  laqoeat  ^^oiated  Phamabasus 
as  his  eolleanSb  (Diod.  xiv.  81 ;  Isocr.  Faneg. 
c  89 ;  Com.  Nep.  Con.  2 — 4  ;  Jostin,  vi.  2.)  In 
&  c  894,  tiiey  gained  a  decisive  vietrary  over  Ph 
sander,  ^  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  (Xen. 
Ht^  iv.  &  §  10,  &c ;  Diod.  xiv,  83 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Com.  4.)  PbarnabaxuB  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islanda  and  coasts  of  tbe  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled tbe  Lacedaemonian  haimoots  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhaUtants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
HM.  iv.  8 ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  at 
the  HeUeqxmt,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
juDcdw  with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
I<»CTMiia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vtde  of  the  Pamisaa,  and  took  posaeaaiim  of 
Cythera.  They  then  sailed  to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabaaiis  having  left  a  sabudy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  pr^amtim  for  n- 
turning  home.  Cmion  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athena,  for  the  purpoae  of  restoring  the  hmg 
walls  and  the  fortificationa  of  Peineeus.  He  waa 
received  with  the  greateat  entbnnasDi,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progrese  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoiaticHi  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  H^L  iv.  8.  §  7,  &G. ;  Diod.  ziv.  84,  85 ; 
Pluis.  i  3 ;  Com.  Nep.  Ccm.  4 ;  Dent,  in  LqA. 
p.  478  i  Athen.  L  5,  pi  3.)  When  the  Spartans 
opened  th^  negotiatiMiB  with  Tiribazus,  Conon 
with  some  othen  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  tiie  iotrignes  of  Antalcidaa^  but  waa 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tinbazos.  (Xen.  //dZ.  iv. 
&  §  16  i  Diod.  xir,  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Om.  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  waa  sent  into  the 
interiw  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
PoMg.  c.  41 ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Com.  Nepi  U  c.)  But 
acGoiding  to  the  moat  probable  account,  he  escaped 
ta  Cfptu  He  had  pnparty  in  this  ishnd,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  aconsideraMe  fortune, 
part  of  whidi  waa  baquaatbed  to  diffimnt  rdBtkua 
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and  tanplM,  and  the  mnamder  to  hi*  Mm  Timo- 
theaa.  (Lya.  ds  Aria,  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiike; 
Corn.  Nep.  I.  e.)  Hii  tomb  and  that  of  his  aon,  is 
the  Cerameicna,  were  to  be  aeen  in  the  time  of 
Faanniaa.  (L  39.  §  15.) 

3.  Son  Timotbeiu,  nandaon  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheoi  nine-tenth* 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  <m  him  mn 
remitted,  aod  Ckwd  was  allowed  to  dtsehazge  the 
remainder  in  the  fonn  <rf  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Con.  Nep.  Tim.  4.)  He  was 
sent  hj  the  Athedass,  togrther  widi  Phodon  and 
CIcarchns,  to  remoDStnte  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seiEore  tk  Pnneeof,  a  C.  S18.    (Diod.  xriii 

64.)  [a  p.  M.] 

CONON,  litenuT.  1.  A  gmnmariaQ  of  the 
Age  of  Angnata^  the  anthor  of  a  woric  entitled 
AiiryrTO'i  addiwMd  to  Aichefauu  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadoeia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  nanar 
tires  lalating  to  the  mythkal  and  heroic  period, 
and  especiallr  the  foundation  of  cdoniea.  An 
epitome  of  ine  work  has  been  preaerred  in  the 
Dibliotheca  of  Photias  {Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
tenna  of  eonunendation  of  his  Attic  s^le,  and  i*' 
marln  {Cod.  189),  that  Nioohiia  Damaseama  lMa<- 
rowed  much  from  him.  There  are  sepaiato  editirais 
of  this  abrtract  in  Oale^  Hitlor.  FoeL  Script,  p. 
241,  At,  Paris,  1675 ;  by  Tencher,  Lips.  1794 
and  180-2;  and  Kanne,  Oottin^.  1798. 

Dim  Chnsoetom  {Or.  xriii  torn.  L  p.  480) 
mentionB  a  natorioian  of  thti  name,  who  may  poa- 
nUy  be  identical  wiA  the  last. 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiaat  oa. 
ApoUonius  Rhodins  (i.  116S),  who  qnotea  a  pas- 
sage, f r  -rg  'HfxuAeff,  and  mentions  a  treatiBe  by 
him,  n<pl  T^i  NirtrufSoi.  Jooephus  {&,  Apim.  L 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writw  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  tiioae  abore-mentioned  or  not  ia  uncertain,  ia 
mentioned  by  Serrins  {ad  Virg.  Am,  TiL  758)  as 
haring  written  a  work  on  Itoly.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Onuciw.  p.25i  Vom  ifiK.  (fr.  pp. 206, 420, 
ed.  Weatennann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resorreetion  against  Johannea 
PhUoponus.  (Phot  Cix^  23, 24.)  [aP.H. 

CONON  (K&w),  of  Samoa,  a  matheroaticiao 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptoloniea 
Philadelphns  and  Euergetes  (b.  o.  288—222},  and 
was  the  Mend  and  probaMy  the  teacher  of  Aiehi- 
medea,  who  Borrind  hfan.  None  of  Ua  wotka  am 
preserred.  Hit  obsemtiens  are  refened  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  ^>d(rttt  cbrAomr,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  nid 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Urtmaioff.  p, 
93),  in  wfakb  conntry  be  seems  to  hare  been  eele- 
'  bnted.  (See  Viig^'a  mention  of  him,  £W.  iii  40.) 
Aecwrding  to  Seneca  (JVU  Qmutt,  tIL  S),  he  made 
a  coHection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  tiie  Egyptians.  Apollonius  Peigaeus 
{(hnic  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  whiui  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  ^iral  f/  ArMmda  [Archihidkr]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  ctmtented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigation  of  its  properties  as  a  pro-  : 
blem  to  othtf  geconeten.  (P^^os,  MaA.  ColL  if.  < 
Pnp.  18.)  He  ia  nid  Is  hm  ^ran  dte  bbum  i 
Coma  AveatDM  to  the  coosteOatiai  to  called  i 
[BiRBuc^  S],  on  the  anthadty  of  an  ode  of  t 


CONSENTIUS. 
Callimachns  tmudsted  by  Catalhis  (Ixvn.  <&  CbsM 
I   Bertnicit) ;  a  ferment  ttf  the  original  is  preaemd 
.   byTheon  in  htsSchdia  on  Aratus.(i*j|aaioM.146; 
:   see  also  Hydnos,  PokL  Atlnm.  n.  24.)   &tt  it  k 
donbt&l  whether  the   constdlation  was  radly 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  aatnMioBwn.  The 
I   atrongest  evidoioe  which  remains  to  us  of  Conon^ 
mathematical  genins  conusu  in  the  admiiatkn 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aichimedea.  Sea 
hia  ptefaoaa  to  the  trsatiaea  OB  the  Qaodnitany 
i}f  Parabola  and  on  ^cnrals.  [W.F.D.I 
CONOSTAULUS  BESTES.  [BEaTx&] 
CONO'NEUS  (Koyw^i),  a  Tarentine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appiaa  {Aim^  S2)  aa  the  penon  -mbo 
betrayed  Tarentom  to  the  Ramans  in  b.  c.  213. 
(Comp.  Frontin.  StnOag.  iiL  3.  S  6,  where  Ooden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Aj^ian.)  Poly- 
bias  (viii.  19,  Ac)  and  Liry  (zxr.  8,  &e.)  say, 
that  Philemenns  and  Nicon  were  the  leaders  of 
the  oonqiiiatry;  but  SchweigjiiinBer  renuka  (od 
Afp,  L  &),  that  as  Perctm  was  the  cognotnen  at 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  zxvi.  39),  so  there  ia  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Couonena  was  d» 
eomomenof  PUIeBwina.  [PsiLKHnos.] 

P.  CONSA.  A  RoBaa  jufst  of  tUa  bum  ia 
meotioDed  by  legal  Uegr^hera  and  by  writers  lAa 
have  made  lists  of  jniiats,  aa  VaL  Fantani%  BaAt- 
lias,  QuiL  Orotius,  and  Fabiidns,  but  they  give  no 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  aotiusi^ 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  ia  an  aaeodoto  in 
Plataidi^  liCs  of  Cicero  (a.  26),  lepeated  in  hia 
ApaphAegmabk  When  P.  Couat  an  igBoomt  and 
empty  man,  who  h^  himself  fimh  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  dedned 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  abmit  tho  matter 
that  he  was  examined  npon,  Cioero  said  to  him, 
drily,  **  Perhaps  yoa  think  that  the  qnaalion  r»- 
lates  to  law.'' 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed- 
ingly donbtfiu, — Publins  nay  be  Ptqnllina,  and 
Consa  may  be  Caius,  Caserns,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  OA 
CONSENTES  DII.  tha  twalfa  Etrasaa  ged^ 
whofiHmedlheeoanalof Ji^iteL  ThrirsHHis 
probably  derived  frosu  tha  aadeDt  verb  tomot  that 
is,  eoMM^  According  to  SoMca  {QtatA  NaL  ii. 
41),  there  ma  above  tha  Conseatea  and  Jnpitcr  a 
yet  higher  GouncU,  consisting  of  myaterioiis  and 
namdess  divinities,  whoa  Jupiter  ccoanlted  wbes 
be  intended  to  annoonca  to  maokiod  great  cahnai- 
tiea  or  tfauuH  br  hia  li^itniuB.  Tta  GohhiIm 
DiiMMiitedef  six  anle  and  su  ftnale  divinities 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  thea;  it 
18  howeror  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Sunmaans, 
Vnkaa,  Satom,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  Etmacan  theology,  they  ruled  ovw 
the  worid  and  time  t  they  had  come  into  nristnnm 
at  the  beginains  a  oertaia  period  tfia  iniU, 
at  the  end  of  whidi  tbey  wen  to  ceaae  to  ant 
They  were  also  called  1^  the  name  of  Complims, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  frtaa 
the  tmlre  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romsas. 
(Vano,  S.  e.  L  I,  ap.  Anob.  adt.  Omt.  iiL  40; 
Hartnng,  Die  Rdig.  d.  ASm.  ii.  p.  5.)    [L.  S,} 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS.  theautiiivof  agiannadkal 
treatiae  **An  P.  Conseoitii  V.  C  de  dttahus  parti- 
bas  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  published  origi- 
naUy  by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  snbee- 
qnently,  in  a  much  uan  ooaindflto  fona,  in  tba 
coBaetion  of  Potidiina  (OvaiNKdiaaa  JEdfa.^w- 
ftirat  Aniiq.  Hanaor.  1605),  who  had  aooaa 
to  U&6.iriiieii  CBafaled  him  to  aunty  iiiihmihiii 
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nd  luge  defiaenoM.  AnodMr  mric  bj  dte  Mme 
initer,  mtitlad  "An  d*  Barlatumu  at  HetapliB- 
nis,"  WM  ncently  dinowei  bj  Cmur  in  a 
Bttatbm  MS.  now  at  Hnnidi,  and  was  pub- 
lished Ik  Biriin,  hk  1817,  hj  Btttam.  It  it  of 
conridendile  nbw  vn  aeaoimt  of  the  fiagnenta 
quoted  bm  loet  prodoctioiu,  and  of  the  Ttew  irtueh 
it  afiordt  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gnm- 
matical  rtadiea  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  "da  Barwuimit'*  we  find  a  nSu- 
erne  to  «  third  esHir  on  the  atnigture  of  pnioda, 
**d«  Stractniamm  Bationa."  wUeh,  if  ever  pnb* 
Uied,  b  no  loago-  extant 

CoDMntini  ia  cMnnumly  bdiored  to  have  floo- 
riafaed  at  Ctnutantinople  in  the  niddlo  of  the  fifth 
oentniy,  on  the  sappouiion  diat  he  waa  one  or 
other  of  the  foUowii^  indindnala. 

1.  CoNsiNTiua,  »  poet  Tiolenlly  bqmiwd  by 
Sidoniut  .^dUnarii;  (Cbm.  "i"-,  viiL  4.) 
He  maiiied  «  danghtor  of  ^  enml  Jovlnnu,  by 
whom  he  had  a  ton,  namelj 

2.  CoNSBNTiDB,  who  (Doe  to  fai^  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  bj  whom  he  waa  named  Cornea 
Pehuii  and  de^tdied  npon  an  important  nuinaii 
to  Theododiia.   He  aUo  had  a  eon,  namdf 

S.  CoNflBimVB,  who  devoted  himaelf  to  literary 
kunre  and  the  enjoymenta  of  a  rural  lifi^  and  ia 
oelebnted  as  well  as  his  grand&ther  by  Renins. 

Fabriciiis  (BiU.  Lot  vol.  iii  p.  7U)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  AIS&  the  grammarian  i>  styled  not 
only  wr  efariisi'siM,  the  ordinaiT  appellation  of 
leanwd  neii  at  Aat  period,  bat  also  qumUu  amtih 
iariiqubiqm  tindfahm,  wUeh  Mii^t  perhsps  lead 
■a  to  identify  hin  with  the  McMid  of  the  above 
persDDagea.  [W.  R.] 

CONSE^US  or  CONSITIUS,  the  prop*- 
gatcr,  oecnis  aa  the  anmaiie  of  Janns  and  Ops. 
(IfaGnh.  jW.L9,iiL9;Feats.e.  C^iImo.)  [L.8.j 

CONSIDIA  0EN8,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
orer  obtained  any  higher  offioe  in  the 
stale  than  the  pnutorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
wftioa,  nentioiMd  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  GoUwi 
XiOMj^itt,  JVommM,  and  i^Mtet,  ue  last  two  of 
whid  also  occur  on  eoins ;  bat  as  then  is  aome 
oonfiuioa  between  aome  of  the  members  of  Ae 
gens,  an  accennt  of  all  of  them  is  pven  under 
ConsmiUB,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  I.  Q.  CoKsiDivs,  tribune  of 
the  plebe,  b.  c.  476,  muted  with  his  colleague  T. 
Oonidas  in  bringing  forward  the  agnrian  law 

r*  I,  and  also  in  accuring  T.  Menenias  Lanatos, 
coniui  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  waa 
sni^KMed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremera 
wough  fats  neglecL  (Liv.  ii.  52 ;  Dionys.  is.  27.] 

2.  CoNSiDtUB,  a  brmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  pMkaumi),  Yttm^l  an  action  against  U  Sergiu 
Orata,  who  was  pnetor  in  b.  c.  98,  <a  account  of 
bis  illegal  appropriadoo  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lea.  Orata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Conwdios.  (VsL  Max.  ix.  1,  $  1.) 

3.  L.  CoNBiDitia,  conducted,  in  coninnetios  with 
Sex.  Sattins,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  waa  formed 
by  H.  Bmtuo,  the  mther  of  the  to-called  tyranni- 
cide, in  his  tribunate,  b.  c  83.  [Bnurus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrc^ance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  ealUng 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cie.  £ 
Leg.  Agr.  ii  34.) 

4.  CoNaiolvs,  a  senator  and  «h  of  the 
jndioea,  ii  pniaed  by  Cicem  Sat  his  iategii^  and 


imri^tDesi  as  a  judge  both  in  &  c  70  («>  Varr.  i, 
7)  and  in  B.  a  66.  {Pro  OmeaL  88.)  Gonadioa 
ia  moken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar^  eon- 
suuiup,  B.  a  59i  and  it  ia  related  of  Um,  that 
what  rwf  faw  seiators  cmm  to  the  hoBas^  on  one 
oocanm,  ba  told  fasiir,  Ait  the  nuon  <rf  thdr 
absence  was  their  fear  his  eims  and  aoldien  { 
and  that  when  Caesar  theres^cm  aAed  him  why 
ha  also  did  not  stop  at  hornet  Iw  i^^Bd,  that  oM 
age  bad  deprived  him  all  te;  (niiLCb«I4; 
Ge.iidAU.a.  24.) 

B.  Q.  CramotDB,  the  uaucr,  may  periMfs  ba 
the  mam  aa  the  pnceding,  especially  as  die  aiiee> 
dote  related  of  him  is  in  accordaiwe  with  the 
character  which  Cicno  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considios,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  Gon^iracy,  B.  c  63,tbe  valnaof  all  property 
had  been  w  much  dcmdated  that  it  vras  impo»> 
siUe  even  for  the  wemth^  to  pay  their  crediton, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  pnodnu  or  interest  of  titf 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  altaoagfa  he  had  1<  mit- 
lions  of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endesvoniing  b/ 
this  indnlgenoe  to  mitinte,  aa  fiur  ae  he  oonld,  the 
gaoenil  aMniL  (TaL  ma,  iv.  8.  |  Si  eonp^  Ob 
odAtLi.  13.) 

6.  Q,  Considios  Gallui,  one  of  the  krin  of 
Q.  Tnriusin  b.  c.  43,  vnapetfc^a  a  aOn  of  Na.4« 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  zii.  26.) 

7.  P.  CoNsmiDB,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  caaqpaign  in  Owl,  B.C;  58»  and  ia  spiral  of 
as  an  expeneneed  soUiov  who  bad  served  mdar 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwuda  nnder  H.  &iHaa.  (Cms^ 
B.  O.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  CoNaniitni  Nonunus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  5!t 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  soccessor  of 
Caesar  in  the  {Hovince  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  a»- 
sisted  Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  oondncting  his 
prepantioni  at  Capn^  (Asood.  im  Cfa  MU.  9.  £5, 
ed.Orelli;  Cicod Agi.xvL12,aif.JKviiLlX&) 
Tbe  name  of  C.  Consul  Nonionns  occurs  on 
coins.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  CoKsmiDB  LoNOtTS,  propiaetw  in  Afiica, 
left  bis  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dvil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pmnpey,  ia 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  ■  candidate  fos  tbe 
coninItbi|i,  entrasting  the  government  to  Q.  laga- 
rins.  (Cic.  pro  lAgar.  1 ;  SchoL  Oronov.  n  Ligar, 
p.  414,  ed.  OrelU.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  B.  c.  49,  Conridiiu  esponsed  Pmnpey's  par^, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adnunetom 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.Cu.  23.)  He  atill 
had  possession  of  Admmetnm  two  years  after- 
watds,  B.  c.  47,  when  Caear  came  into  Africa ; 
and  when  a  lettw  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Conriditu  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  be  nid  he  had  bion^ 
it  from  the  impenitor  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  mne 
time  himself  taat  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  cf 
the  Roman  people  at  tiiat  time.  Shortly  afte^ 
wards  Couaidtos  made  an  nnsncceasfdl  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  tovm  in  Caemrli  intmet,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrunietum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  posseseion  of  the  ittongly- 
fbrtiSed  town  of  Tisdn;  but  sAec  tbe  dtftat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsos,  and  when  be  heard  timt  Cn. 
Doroitins  Calvinus  was  advancing  agunst  the  town, 
he  secietiy  withdrew  from  it,  aooompaoied  by  a 
few  Oaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intenUi^ 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  Dnt  he  was  nnndered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Oaetuliano,  who  coveted  hii 
MHim.  (HiiL  S,  4,  80;  4S,  76,86,98.) 
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10.  C  CoNfliDius,  ton  of  Mo.  9,  fell  into  C*e- 
nr'a  power,  when  he  obttuned  poMessioD  of  Adni- 
netum  after  the  battle  of  Thapetu,  b.  c  47,  and 
iraa  pardoned  by  Coeaar.  (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  S9.)  It 
ii  sinipoaed  that  he  may  be  the  tame  a«  ^  G. 
Conndina  Paetnt,  vhow  name  occurs  on  coini ;  but 
this  i>  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
yoai^est  of  the  three  miu  of  Conatantine  the  Great 
and  Fanata,  vas  at  an  earij  age  appointed  by  hi* 
&ther  goTemor  of  Weatem  Illyricom,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  coantriet  whidi  he  aabaeqoently  received 
aa  his  portion  npoa  the  dlTiaion  of  the  empire  in 
A.  D.  337.  After  having  auccessfally  reaiated  the 
treachery  and  Tioleoce  of  hii  brother  Conatantine, 
who  waa  ilain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
CoDitana  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  ind<4ent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  roost  depraTcd  pasaiona. 
While  hunting  in  Oaul,  he  auddenly  reeeired  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Maonkntius]  had 
nbelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emiaaariet  hod  been  despatched  to  pat  him  to  deaUi. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  tuoceeded  in  naehing 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  orertaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  lUiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
osorper,  and  was  alain,  A.  a,  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
jmr  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  hia  leign. 
(Anrd.  Vict  dtOaei.  xU.,  ^tit.  xlL;  Entropi  x.  ft; 
Zoaimii%  iL  42  j  Zonans,  xiii.  6.)      [W.  R.] 


COM  or  CONSTANS  L 

CONSTANS  IL,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
empoKHr  of  the  East,  a.  p.  641-668,  tlie  elder  son 
of  the  onpeiar  Constaatina  IIL  a^  Uie  empress 
Oregoria,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  n. 
630,  and  hii  original  name  waa  Heraclina.  After 
the  death  of  hia  Gather,  who  reigned  hot  a  few 
nontha,  in  a.  s.  641,  Uie  throne  waa  aeized  by 
Heracleonas,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantme 
in.  i  but  as  Heracleonas  waa  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  hia  ambitiooa  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinna  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Uendoonas  to  admit  liia 
ne^v  Hfliaclins  aaeo-regoit,  and  on  this  occasion 
Hentclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  reaiilt,Va]endne  proclaimed 
Conatans  sole  emperor ;  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  seat  into  exile.  Thus  Conatans  II.  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  Angost,  a.  d.S41,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  waa  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  lebdled  in  A.  d.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  ■1''"""^  in  the  stneti  of  Cduluti- 
Dople. 

The  reign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  fin  the 
great  losses  which  the  empire  nutained  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Longobudi  or  Lombards. 


Egypt,  and  at  last  its  captal,  Alexandria,  bad  been 
conqoered  1^  'Amm,  tho  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  nf  the  emperor 
Horadina,  tho  giandfiriliM- of  Constans.  (a.  D.610 
— 641.)  Anxious  to  r^ain  possession  of  Akm- 
dria,  Constana  fitted  out  an-  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  as- 
niUiats,  that  ho  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisom,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  apinst  the 
Arabia  by  whom  tho  Chinese  poaessiaia  in 
Turkistanwoo  than  infested*  (Comp.  DeGoignea, 
Hittoin  gbiirab  d*$  /Anu,  L  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  fivn  a.  d.  627  till  660,  and  as 
the  Christioa  rdigion  was  preached  in  Chiiui  during 
hia  reign  by  Synan  monks,  bwa  which  we  may 
condu^  that  an  intercourse  existed  tietween  Chin 
and  the  Qreek  empire,  the  fiwt  related  by  the 
Chineae  annaliats  seems  worthy  of  bdief^  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  eommon  to  both 
the  eopites.  When  Manuel,  the  commander  of  tho 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  op  arms  against 
tho  Arabic  governor  *Othinfcn,  and  with  their 
aanstance  Manud  aacceeded  in  taking  tho  town. 
(a.  d.  646.)  Bat  ho  maintaiiud  himself  thoe 
only  a  short  time.  'Amru  ^)proached  with  a 
strong  amy ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantiiu^  with  the  remnants 
of  his  fbroM.  A  constdoaUe  portion  of  Alexandita 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Oreeki  never  got  possesatoa 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
'Omar  ordered  hia  lieutenant  ^Abdn-l-lah  to  invado 
the  Qre^  poaseasiona  in  northern  Africa.  'Abdn- 
1-lah  met  with  great  auecesa  ;  ho  ccmqnerod  and 
killed  in  battle  Gregorios,  the  imperial  govenm 
of  Africa,  and  the  Ondca  ceded  to  him  TiipolitsBa, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  fer  the  f»- 
maining  port  of  uio  imperial  dmninioaB  in  AfincK 
This  treaty  waa  cfflKluded  without  the  conseut  of 
Constans,  and  alUiongh  it  was  dictated  by  i>eeeo- 
ai^,  the  empwor  blamed  and  punished  hia  officots 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resmtment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  nniige  v^aa 
them  seventeen  years  aftnwwda,  M  is  ineatioBed 
below. 

While  *Abdn-l-lah  waa  guning  theae  advantage* 
in  Africa,  M&^wiyah,  who  sobaequently  beauM 
khalif  drove  the  Oredu  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  countty,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  1700 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquwed  the  whole  iabund* 
and  impoeed  upon  the  inhabitanta  an  annual  tit 
bute  of  7200  pieces  of  gt^.  The  isfaud,  bowem, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest, by  the  imperial  gen«u  Caoorisus.  The 
Arabs  made  also  oondduable  progress  in  Cilida 
and  Isaniia,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bisr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalift,  tho 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towards  the 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  sect  he  waa 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
catholic  fidth.  UnaUo  to  finish  the  nligioaa  ecu- 
test  by  reasMiRblo  means,  Constans  issued  an  edict 
by  which  ho  |»dubited  all  discossions  on  religions 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monothelism  by 
opimaaive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Typua,"  created  as  much  dis- 
content as  langhter :  it  wis  rejected  by  tho  pope 
and  senonlly  W  «U  tho  churches  in  ItaUy,  and. 
contmnted  nmui  to  nis  the  emperor  in  pnblie 
opbion.    His  silyects  muifiBsted  pnUidy  their 
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conteapt  for  hit  ehaneter,  and  the  fomnm  of 
dutant  piorincet  paid  n  little  respect  to  hie 
authority,  that  they  Memed  to  be  independent 
imneeB,  A  revolt  broke  ont  in  Aimenia  under 
Paaagnathns,  who  made  hinuelf  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  bat  he  afterwards  retained  to  obedience. 

A(  eariy  as  648,  a  trace  for  two  yean  had  been 
ccmclnded  between  the  Axabe  and  Coutaiu. 
^Abdn-I-hh  availed  hinuelf  of  th^  trace  to  invads 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyantua ;  bat  he  return- 
ed  in  6S1,  renewed  faostiUties,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
Bcreral  places,  and  maintained  themselves  then. 
In  the  same  year  Mfi'awiynh  spread  terror  tbroogh 
bath  the  East  and  tiie  West  by  the  conqoeat  of 
Hhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  oecauon  that  the 
famous  coloisos  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  £uted  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeaToued  to 
eompel  obedience  to  his  '^Typos"  in  Italy^  ai- 
though  it  bod  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exuch  in  Italy, 
arretted  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  65i,  to  Coo* 
■tantiao^.  Here,  after  a  nock  trial,  he  was  con- 
deomed  of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
tfao  infidels,  and  was  motikted  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  Uie  Chersonnesns  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  A.  d.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  fiuth  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St  Maxinui%  who  dud  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

Ia65fi,thewarwith  the  Arabs  became  damiingly 
dangenas.  M&*awiyah,  then  gavemor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrasted  to  the  command 
of  Abd-l'^b&r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Boeporos.  In  this  imminmt  danger 
ConstauB  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  tohis 
eldest  son,  doostantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  shipa  against  the  hostile  fleet.  Tbe  two 
fleets  net  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantino^  seemed  to  be 
lost.  But  the  khalif  'Othm^  was  Hamsainnted  in 
055,  and  HA'^wiyah,  who  was  choeen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  deiend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  ^Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
•on  Hasin,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif  and 
maintained  tiiemselTes  at  KuK  till  668.  Dt- 
linred  from  the  Anbsi  Constans  made  war  npon 
tbe  StsTonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  Brest  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  bis  brother  Theodosiua  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  ditlerence  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  ont  that  Theodosius  ms  standing  at  his  bed- 
aide,  bdding  a  cup  cS  blood,  and  saying,  "  Drink, 
brother,  drink  I "  His  palace  at  Co^tantinople 
was  insuppcMtablo  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  empenc^  presence  then 
as  the  visions  of  a  nuinlenr.  « 


As  early  oa  jL  d.  641,  Rotharia,  king  of  tha 
Longobards,  attacked  the  inmerial  dommionB  in 
northern  Itsly,  and  conquered  the  gteatw  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Oiimoafd,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possesdons  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Ci^Sr 
tnias.   Sialy,  Sardinia,  and  Conica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Ghnek  oiiqnre.  The  anperor*B  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religions  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict,  the  "Typos;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissenrioss  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  ehie&  of  the  LongobanJs  seemed  to  affiwd  a 
mvovrable  chance  for  the  le-establishmont  of  the 
Rtnnan  empire  of  Italy  1^  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  liis  general 
Narses.     Under  these  drcomstanees,  Conatana 
resolred  not  on^  to  inutata  the  «xmi^  of  Jua- 
tinian,  bat  to  make  Rome  once  more  toe  eentn  of 
the  Roman  empire.    Hie  reaolutHin  canaed  tha 
greatest  sui^niae,  Sm'  since  the  downfall  of  tha 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Ital<r.    **  But,"  ssid 
Constans,  "  the  nuither  (Rome)  u  worthier  of  mj 
care  than  the  danghter  (Conatantine^}  ;^  and, 
having  fitted  ont  a  float,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  ^e  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    Ho  wuted  for  them  on 
board  of  his  pdley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Coostanti- 
nople  rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhaln^ 
ants,  and  ordered  the  sailon  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.  Con- 
stans ati^yed  the  winter  at  Athena,  having  pre- 
viously ajnnnted  his  eldest  son,  Cooslantuie, 
governor  of  Constantinople^    Our  ftm  pnraita 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  «^cces^  his  troops  wen  afUrwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  be  was  obliged  to 
nlinqoish  his  design  pf  subduing  them.  After 
plonderii^  the  Ghnrehes  and  other  public  bnildinga 
Roma  of  their  finest  onamenta  and  tieaanna, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
Id  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  di^rent  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adop^  the  leligioD  of  Mohammed.  TheempererTs 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government  excited 
M&'awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  tiie  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  rdated  that  Conatana  waa 
de^y  ofibnded  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  eonduded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Anbian  general  *Abda> 
I'lah.  In  665,  Mtl'awiyah  being  uien  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khali&te,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  lubjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  mwe  than  double  what  th^  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Amiw.  This  avaridons  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Md'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  tbe  fow  troopa 
who  wen  Mthful  to  Co&ataiiSt  and  extended  Ua 
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conqneita  m  fiur  aa  tlie  frontiftn  of  Manretania. 
During  tke  Mme  time  tho  Longob&rdi  extended 
thdr  fionqnesti  in  Ital^.  De^laed  nd  hated  Iff 
lU  his  inbjecu,  Conitans  kxt  his  life  bj  the  bud 
of  Bn  Mwiin,  at  least  in  «  moat  myat^otu 
mannor,  (wriuqta  ij  the  intriguM  of  orthodox 
pneaU.  On  the  15ui  of  July,  668,  ho  mi  found 
diDWTted  in  his  bath  at  Syracose.  He  left  throe 
aoDS,  Constantine  IV.  Pogooatiu,  hii  loccesNr, 
Heraclini,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  d  hia  wife  is 
not  known.  (Thet^hanea,  p.  27fi,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrenns,  p.  429,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonans,  toL  ii, 
p.  87,  ed.  Paris ;  Glycaa,  p.  277*  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Philo  Byiantintu,  UbelliU  de  Siptem  Orbit 
■fi^Mtteailif,  ed.  Onlli,  Lapaft  1816,  pp.  15,  Ac, 
30,  Ac,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Alklios,  p.  97,  Ac. ; 
Paulna  Diaconus  (Wamefried),  De  Gsitti  Zoaj^ 
iardorum,  ir.  fil,  Ac,  v.  6—13,  30  ;  Abalfeda, 
Vila  MoAamPud,  p.  109,  ed.  Rcdake,  Annala,  p. 
66,  &C-,  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Fu.tu  Valbua  Coh- 
VTAMTu,  also  called  ComTANmA,  the  dn^ditar  of 
Cooatantiiu  ChVmis  CaeHr  and  bU  aeeoid  wUe^ 
Theodora,  was  bon  after  A.  D.  292  and  before  A.  D. 
306,eitherinO8nlorBiitaiiL  ShawaaafaalMater 
of  Constantine  the  Qreat,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C  Valerius  Lidnianna  Lidnins  Angostus, 
master  irf  the  East.  la  the  dril  war  which  bnkm 
«t  betweoi  ConatantiiM  and  Lidmu  in  828,  the 
latter  was  entitdy  defeated  at  ChmopdU,  now  ScB- 
tarioppoaite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nkomedeia, 
where  he  waa  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
•are  the  life  of  her  hoabuid,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  esc^ie,  Cmutantia  went 
into  the  cmp  of  her  brother,  and  hj  her  earnest 
es treaties  obtained  pardon  (or  Lidnins.  A&aid, 
bowoTer,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 

Sre  cHrders  to  pot  him  to  death ;  bnt  this  severity 
1  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  tzeated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con- 
atantia  wn  first  an  Mthodox  CSiristian,  having 
been  b^itiied  by  pope  Syheeter  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appean 
that  she  waa  governed  by  an  Arian  prieat,  whoae 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  fbr  it  was  through  him  that  she 
idriained  the  pardon  of  Anns,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  SS5,  after  Ui  o^nioa  Iiad  been  con- 
demned by  the  ooondl  at  Nicaea.  Duiing  the 
negotiations  concerning  Uie  recall  of  Anns,  Ccm- 
stantia  fell  ill,  and,  being  vidted  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Anus  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Iddnius,  whose  name  was  Flavins  Lidnianns 
Iddnios  Caenr.  (Philostorg.  L  9;  Thet^ihan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  i/.  £.  z.  8 ;  Socrat.  i.  2  ; 
Zodm.  ii  ppi  17,  28.) 

2,  Flatia  Maxiha  Constantu,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  tldrd 
wife,  Faustina,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of 
ber  fether  in  A.  d.  881.  In  875  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Oratian,  but,  on  her 
way  .to  Uie  emperor,  was  sniprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  bad  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
dmely  succour  of  Messtula,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Suminm.  When  a 
diild  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
■mied  with  her  mother  by  Procopins,  a  cousin  of 
the  ampemr  Juliui,  who  had  railed  •  rdieUioa  in 


365,  and  who  carried  bis  cap^ves  with  bim  in  all 
his  eipediti<«ia,  in  order  to  ezdte  his  troops  by 
their  pnseoce.  Constantia  died  before  ber  bus- 
band  Oratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  no  issue. 
(Anun.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxr.  7, 9,  ixii.  6.)  [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA,  dangjiter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fansta,  was  married  to 
Hannibaliantts,  and  reodved  irom  her  father  the 
title  of  Atignda.  Disappointed  in  her  ambidous 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [Vkthanio],  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  on  his  brows  with  her  own 

hand.  She  subieqoently  became  the  vrife  of  Cal- 
lus Caesar  (a',  o.  851).  and  three  yean  sftorwarda 
(a.  d.  354)  died  <rf  a  fever  in  Kthynia.  Thia 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  bi^dy-cdiNUed  juctore 
drawn  hy  Ammianus  HarceUinns,  nuut  liave  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fiiry 
ever  thirsting  fer  blood,  and  stimu^ting  to  deeds 
of  viofaotM  and  aavi^  atrodty  the  cnid  temper  of 
OaQos,  who  after  ber  death  aacribed  many  of  bis 
fonner  excesses  to  ber  evil  promptings. 

(Anm-  Marc.  xiv.  1,  &&;  Aurd.  Vict  41,  43; 
JnUan,  £^  ad  Athau  p.  501,  ed.  1630 ;  Philo*- 
toig.  HifL  EeeL  iiL  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  Otromog. 
p.  37,  ed.  1665.)  [W.  R.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
staatins  Chlwua,  and  tin  first  wiunn  he  had  by 
his  seoond  wife,  Theodora,  was  ptobabl;r  murderM 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constautios.  Ue  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (voL  i.  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  al- 
though it  iq>pean  frwn  Julianus  \EfiMt.  ad  Pep. 
AtiM.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantius  put  two 
nndes  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantino  the  Great,  one  of 
whom,  Hannibnlianas,  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinua  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostoigius  (iL  4)  *'Mer* 
mI  wtOAtf  Xfinn  (after  the  empccat  FaoiU  was 
sttffiMBted  in  a  bath)  M  tw  iS«X4>mr  fofvitUwr 
mrd  T^y  Nunfi^BM''  Iwrpttsmi  dm^peApai" 
says  deady,  that  at  the  death  of  Conslantnw  the 
Great  there  wm  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.   [CowwANTiUB  IL]  tW.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyisat,  enpetor  in 
Bilain,  Gaul,  and  ^xun,  was  «  common  aoldier  in 
the  Roman  army  statiraMd  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  our  aeia,  during  the 
reign  6l  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  A.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swwe  obedience  to  one  Giatianns,  and  having  got 
tired  of  hnn,  they  killed  bim  likewise,  and  chose 
one  of  thdr  ccmnHlfla,  Constantine,  in  hia  stead. 
They  bad  no  other  motive  for  adecting  him  but 
the  &ct  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  name 
of  Constantino.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  hia  exalted  rank,  Constantine  CMiddocd 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fete  ci  his  predeoea- 
sors,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in  suae  serious 
bndness.  He  consequently  carried  his  troops  im- 
mediately over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  BoologDCb 
Thia  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Conttan- 
tine  was  tecognised  in  neatly  every  ^viuce  befen 
the  year  bad  el^sed  in  which  he  was  in  rested 
with  the  purple.  U.  d.  407.)  StUidioi,  who  waa 
commisdoned  1^  ue  emperor  Uonorius,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Sarus,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  defeated 
and  lulled  Jnitinian^snd  inaninatod  Nervifpatea, 
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the  two  be«t  geoerob  of  the  nnirper.  Constantioe 
wu  besieged  by  Sanu  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Danphin^ ;  but,  auisted  by  the  akill  of  Edobincni 
and  especially  GeronUus,  the  locceuon  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nervigaates  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besiegen,  and  drove  them  bock 
beynad  th«  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  np  hia  reu- 
denM  at  Aiwmn,  now  Aries,  and  sent  hii  son 
CoDstani^  whom  be  anted  Caeiarf  into  Spain. 
At  the  heed  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  niercenaiy 
barbnm"*!  Constant  soon  established  the  aathority 
of  his  &ther  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Angnstiu, 

In  the  following  year  Honorios  judged  it  pni- 
deot  to  acknowledge  Constantino  as  onpeior,  in 
Ofdw  that  ho  might  obtain  his  aadstanee  agidnst 
the  Oothi.  Constantine  did  not  faentate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorins,  having  previaasly  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Didymius)  and  Verinianns  (Verenianns),  two 
UnMMw  of  Honorins,  who  had  been  kiUed  by 
order  of  Constantino  for  bmving  defended  Spain 
agunst  hia  son  Constant ;  and  he  oitered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  Btroog  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  depose  Honoriiu  and  to  make  himself 
masttt  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  VeriMia,  when  he  was 
soddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  1^  the  rebellion  of  hii 
general,  Oerostias,  n^o,  baring  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Qerontius  was  master 
of  Spain ;  but,  inxtesd  of  assuming  the  pnrple, 
be  hiul  bis  friend  Maximus  proclamied  emperor, 
and  bastsDsd  into  Qaul,  where  Constantino  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  btber  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Oerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  Uie  arrival 
of  ConstantiaB,  the  geaenl  of  Honorius,  with  an 
annj  strong  eiuia^  to  eonpel  Oenotiiia  to  nise 


the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constuntius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
pert  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
CoNSTANTiUB,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  hia  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy ;  but  Honoriua  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  genera],  and  both  the 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantine is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorins  gave  np  all  hopes 
of  nstoting  hia  antbority  over  that  covnby,  and 
recognixed  its  independimee  of  Rome, — a  dmnn- 
atanca  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  41 1.)  (Zoaim.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  liK 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Ores,  vii.  40 — 42 ;  Sosom. 
ix.  11—18;  JoTmiat»,de  Reb.  Goii.  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrogi  Sidon.  ApoU.  .£^>ttf.  v.  9;  Prosper, 
Cinm^  Honoiio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Cms., 
Tbeodosio  Ang.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTIHirS,  TBS  TTKAHT, 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  sumamed  MAGNUS  or 
"  the  Qreat,*"  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  ConstanUus  Chlonis  by 
his  first  wife  Hdena.  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal membeis  of  his  family  are  re^csented  in  tho 
following  ganealopcal  table : — 


Criqu,  laother  of  tbe  raqparon  Oanffins  IL  and  Qnintilins. 

Cbmdia,  mamed  Entnpiu^ 

ConstantiasChlonis,  Angnatnsin  A.D.S05;  died  at  TeA  in  a.  d.  806;  mamed  1.  Hdena  the  Saint, 

2.  Theodon. 


Mac 


ComTANTiNtrs  Magnus.  Married,  1.  Minervina;  2.  Fansta, 
dan^ter  oi  the  onpenr  Qateius  and  his  seomd  wUe  Entnqna. 


Farther  issoe  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  Theodora,  les  btloK, 


1.  Criqma; 
CaeMT,  316 ; 
pat  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  fether, 
326 1  married 
Helena; 
issue  un- 
known. 


2.  ConstanUnss  3.  Constantius  II.; 

II.,snmamedthe  bom, 817; Caesar, 

Younger;  bom,  S26(?};  Emperor, 

312;  Caesar,  337;  sole  Emp. 

316 ;  Emperor,  353  ;  died,  361 ; 

337;  died,  34U.  roarr-l-unkiiovni; 

Twice  mar-  2.  Flaria  Aurelia 

ried  (?) ;  no  Eusebia;  S.Maxl> 

issue  known.  ma  Faustina. 

Fktvia  Blaxinu  Constantia,  nunied  tbe  emperor  Qndonus. 


4.  Constans ; 
bom,  3-20 ; 
Caesar,  333 
(336?) ; 
Emp.  337 ; 
killed,  3d0; 
marr.  Olyro- 
pia  i  no  issue 
known. 


6.  Constantius  or  ConstanUa ; 
married  1.  her  kinsman  Han- 
nibalianus,  king  of  Pontus; 
2.  Constantino  tiallus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Ccmatantina ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavin  Bloximuna ; 
married  the  onperor  Julian, 
her  kiuaman. 
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FnmtAem.   Farther  iMott of  OoHiTAimin CnoKim bj hU Meoiid  wift^ Theodon. 


I.  Coutantinna*  nnidcnd 
bfthe  BDlperm  Coiutait- 
tina  II. ;  no  nne  known. 


3.  DalnntMu  Fhnu 
Hmnibdianna ;  tinw 
of  death  unknown. 


8.  Conitantiiu,  Connl,  S85;  nnudared 
1^  tha  aperar  ConrtiBtiiw;  mairied, 
1.  GaUa ;  2.  BaaOina. 


1.  DalmatiM,  Flaniu  Julius,  Counl  in 
A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  hj  the  em- 
peror Coiutantine  the  Yoongw  in  339 
or  340 ;  no  iane  known. 


3.  Hannibaliaiins,  FlaTiu  Claudiui,  king  of 
Pontna ;  mairied  Conitantiaa,  eldeat  daughter 
of  Conatantme  the  Oreat;  periibed  in  the 
wholeaale  murder  of  his  kinwnen. 


A  Son,  2.  Oallna,  Flaviua  Jnlina,  twra  to  3.  ^ 

killed  325;  Caear,  34]  ;  diaobedient;  daugh* 

bjr  the  put  to  death  hj  the  emperor  Con-  ter,  mar- 

emperor  atanlioa  IL  near  Pida,  in  latria,  ia  lied  tbe 

Conataa-  354 1  mairied  Conataatina,  widow  enpoor 

tina  II.  of  Hanp'^^'"*"*     eldeat  dan^b*  Conatai^ 

in  341.  ter  of  Coutauine  die  Oreab  tiaa. 


4.  Juliaona,  mmamed  the  Apoatate ; 
bom332(P);  Caea«r,355;  auc«eeded 
Conatantiua  in  36 1 ;  killed  in  the  Per- 
eiuwar,  26tbof  Jnne,S63k  Mamed 
Hdena,  Flam  Uaximiuia,  joaageat 
dao^ter  ct  Conatratine  tbe  OiMt ; 
left  laeue  iriioB*  fide  ia  ukaovB. 


/VoaaofioM.   Farther ime of CoNtraNTniBCBUiaus  by TheodoiL 


4.  Conatantia  or  Coaatantina  [Coh- 
STAHTIa]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  LicinianoB  Lidaina, 
it^ignatua ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

Flarina  Ucinianna  IfiiTiiiiwti  put  to 
death  hj  Conatantine  the  Gnat. 


3.  Anaatada,  married  Bamiaani  Caeaar,      6.  Entniaa,Bi 
and  after  UadeathipnibBbljiLndiiaRa*      ried  PopHnaN*- 
minaAoanitaaOptiaii%conHiL  podanni^  eouL 


Flarioa  Popiliaa  Nepotianna;  aaaiimnrt  the  parple  in Oanl 
in  8M;kiUadatBoDieiDthennw  jear. 


Comtantine  waa  bom  in  the  montb  of  Febntacy, 
A.  D.  272.  There  are  man;  different  ofnnioDi  re- 
apecting  hia  Inrth-place ;  bat  it  is  moat  probable, 
and  it  ia  now  generally  believed,  that  he  wu  bom 
at  Naiuoa,  now  Niaaa,  a  well-known  town  in 
I>ardauia  or  the  iqiper  and  aottthem  part  of  Hoeaia 
Saperior.* 

Conatantine  waa  diatingnialied  by  the  choiceat 
gifta  of  nature,  but  hia  edncadon  waa  chiefiy 
military.  When  hia  &ther  obtained  the  snpieme 
command  in  Oanl,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  lODained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  aa  a  kind  of  hoatage  tat  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  ha  attmded  that  emperor  on  hia 
eelebiated  expedition  in  Egypt  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  paci^cation  of  that  country 
in  A.  D.  296,  Conatantine  serred  under  Oalerioa  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  die  conqueat 
and  final  ceasiint  to  the  Romana  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Meaopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  conntriea,  for 
wUdi  DiodetiaQ  and  WarimiM  celebrated  a 
triamph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Conatan- 
tine diatingaiahAd  himself  ao  much  by  peraonal 
coun^  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  &Tourite  of  the  anny,  and  was  aa 
a  reward  appointed  tribunns  militiun  td  tbe  firat 
daaa.  But  he  waa  not  allowed  to  enjoy  qnietly 
the  hmoora  which  lie  so  justly  deaerred.    In  hu 


*  Stephanua  Byzantinai  (a.  v.  NoTo'oiff)  calls 
this  town  KrfoTia  koI  iraTfAt  KHtvrwrbwu  tov 
fiairAim,  meaning  by  Kriafia  that  that  town  waa 
enhuged  and  embellialied  by  ConatanUoe,  which 
waa  tat  am.  The  opinion  that  Conatantine  waa 
bom  in  Kitain  ia  ably  refilled  is  ScbSpfiin^  dis- 
sertation, "  Conatantinua  Magnoa  non  fait  Britan- 
nus,"  contained  in  the  author  a  "  Commaatationea 
IliatoricMi,''  Boad,  1741,  4ta. 


podtioD  aa  a  kind  of  hottage  he  waa  eipoecd  to 
the  macbinatiMi8<tf  tbe  ambitiona,  the  jcaloa^  and 

the  dedgning  |  and  the  dangen  by  which  be  waa 
surrounded  increaaed  after  tbe  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  MainniiM  and  the  accession  of  hia 
Esther  and  Galeriua  aa  emperors  (a.  d.  305).  He 
continued  to  lire  in  the  East  under  the  eyea  of 
Oalerioa,  whoae  jealooay  of  the  snperior  qoalitiea 
of  Conatantine  waa  so  gnat,  that  he  meditated  his 
ruin  by  ezponng  him  to  personal  dangen,  from 
which  Constantine,  bowerer,  escaped  nnbnrt.  In 
such  circumstanoea  he  was  compelkd  to  coltivaie 
and  improTC  hia  natwal  pntdnee  and  s^arity, 
and  to  accnstcm  bimaelf  to  that  reaerre  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  be  afterwarda  owed  a  conudeiabb 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  ve- 
markable  in  him  aa  he  was  naturally  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galenas  be- 
came coufncuaaa  when  he  confeired  tbe  di^nUy  of 
Caesar  upon  Ua  aona,  Serciva  and  Manmin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  <b- 
dUed  by  his  birth  and  merita,  bnt  which  was 
withheld  from  him  by  Qaleriua  and  not  confemd 
upon  him  by  hia  fiuher.  In  this,  however,  Con- 
Btantiua  Chloma  acted  wisely,  for  as  hit  son  was 
still  in  the  bands  of  Oalnius,  he  would  bava 
caused  bis  immediate  rain  had  he  pndaimed  bim 
Caesar ;  ao  that  if  Coiutantine  ^dte  of  dimpp(Hn^ 
ment  he  could  only  feel  diaanmnted  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  hia  fiither.  To  bring  him  thither 
became  now  the  great  object  of  tbe  policy  of  both 
bther  and  son.  Negotiations  were  earned  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Oaleriua,  who,  awaie  of  tbe  • 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de- 
layed his  consent  hj  eraiy  means  in  his  poem, 
till  at  last  his  pretests  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  fiuher.  Justly 
afraid  of  being  detained  once  more, »  of  bring  cut 
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flff  -by  trmcliery  OR  Mb  journey,  ConBtantine  had 
no  mner  obtained  the  pcnniesioD  of  Oalerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedna,  where  they  botlt 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
trarelted  through  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Pannooia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  powible  ^>eed,  till  he  reached 
his  fother  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Plcu, 
and  to  be  pieaent  at  his  death  at  Yoric  (2&th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  ConstnitiaB  dedarwl 
his  son  a*  his  atwceaaor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  snprrane  power,  or 
for  shrinking  buck  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  lie  waa  renowned  for 
kis  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  l^ona, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Conatantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  woold  follow  the  example  of 
justioe,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  lemons  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
anziliuies,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him ;  yet  ha  hesitated  to  pbua  the 
btal  diadem  on  hk  liead.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
bnt  a  few  great  men  have  turposiod  him.  In  a 
Gondliatoiy  letter  to  Galena*,  he  protested  that  he 
hod  not  bOcra  the  pnrpU  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  prrased  by  the  troops  to  do  bo, 
and  be  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus, 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  held  with  all  his  Other's  forces,  if  Oolerius 
should  fofhte  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Oa- 
leriiu  dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  bmw  l^ons  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  sun  13n  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master,  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  onl^:  ho  con- 
fbired  the  dignity  of  Augustas  apon  his  own  son 
Sevenis. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galuriua,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  iesulted.inMiizentius,theBon  of  Maximian, 
avixtng  the  por^;  and  when  M»hniaii  was 
in&rmed  of  it,  he  left  hit  retirement  and  reossnmed 
the  disdem,  which  he  had  formeriy  renounced  with 
his  colleaguo  DiodeUan.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Qalerius,  whose  son, 
Sevenis  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  tiie  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  beuegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentias. 
(a.  d.  307.)  Galenas  chose  C.  Valerius  Lidni- 
anus  LiciniuB  ai  Augustus  instead  of  Sevenis,  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
min  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  lemons  nnder  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  ^gypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen- 
tius,  and  Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  The 
tiniou  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fauata,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  early 
as  3V6;  and  at  the  sanw  tioie  Constantine  was 


acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxestius-  But  befioe  loi^  setioos  qoanels  broke 
ont  between  Maxentias  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
waa  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne  ;  but  during  the  abeonce  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose <tf  mining  Ccnutantine.  He  waa  snrprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Sadne  and  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walht  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  was  immediately  lie- 
ueged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  Uie  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
nuuntain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  &ther  of 
Constantine's  wife.  [MAXtuuNUft.] 

The  snthority  of  Constantine  was  now  unr^ 
Btrained  in  bis  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  vras  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  aecoant  of  his  excellent  admini*- 
tration.  The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chic^  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  amnif  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  woiid  Constantme  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  stmggla 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxendus,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstiationa.' 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Rnaan  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploriii|[  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyraoL 
Omstantine  wis  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  bmve  barbarians  of  Qcrmany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christiana  in  fiis  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East  Tiua  was  a  measure  of  pnt- 
dence,  but  the  Christiana  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  became  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  thmr 
master  to  divine  uispiratian,  and  thus  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autos  in  Fiance,  or  at  Verona,  at  near  Ander< 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Oenau;  aa  eonw  pretend, 
CMutantine  had  a  ymm,  leeing  in  hie  sleep  e 
cnw»  with  the  iiucription  4r  ratr^  Hm.  Thue,  it 
!•  md,  he  adopted  the  ciooe,  and  in  that  ngo  waa 

Tictorioui.* 

Conatantine  croHed  the  Cottian  Alpa  (Monnt 
C^nia),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Mazentina  at 
Tnrin,  entered  Mihm,  and  laid  eeige  to  Vmoa, 
nnder  the  waUa  which  Maxoitina  Mfiered  a 
mnn  defiat.  Another  hattle  fought  near  Robb 
en  the  S6th  itf  October,  S12,  decided  the  fate  of 
Maxentioa :  hia  annf  waa  com}detetr  nnled,  and 
while  he  tried  to  eacape  over  the  Miltian  Ividge 
into  Rome,  he  waa  driven  by  the  thtong  of  the 
tapUm  into  the  Tiber  and  periahed  in  the  liTcr. 
{Mazbntivs.]  Conataatine  mtered  Rome,  and 
diqilaTed  gnat  activity  in  iHtoring  peace  to  that 
dt;,  and  in  removing  die  cwaea  «  the  frequent 
disturbaocea  by  which  Rome  had  been  aliaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentioa ;  be  diafaanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetoriana,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  night  derive  aome  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  tlie  aenatora,  he  anbjected  them  and  their 
fiuaiKea  to  a  heavy  poU-tax,  He  alao  ace^ted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  UaziBn^  which  ahewa  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
devating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  frtiit  of  Conatantine'a  victories  waa  the  nn- 
diapnted  mastership  of  the  whole  weetera  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  cafHtal,  Rune,  which, 
llowever,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  ti^  emperora.  At  the  lame  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Oalerioa  died  in  a.  d.  Sll*  and  Lidnins,  having 
onited  his  dominions  with  hia  own,  waa  involved 
ia  a  war  with  Maxiatint  wbcs  after  having  taken 
Bynntium  by  anrprise,  was  defeated  in  aeveral 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsas 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [HAXiHiNira.]  Thoa  Licinios 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  hnka  out  betwem  lidnioa  and 
Conatantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  jnnctiwi 
of  the  San  with  the  Danobe,  in  the  wmtiienunoBt 
part  of  Pannonia,  Conatantine  defeated  hia  rival 
with  an  inferiM  fbree ;  a  aecond  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indeciaive,  bat  the  losa  which  Lici- 
nins  sustained  was  immense,  and  he  aougfat  iat 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tino, iriio  perfa^  felt  nimaelf  not  strong  enough 
to  driva  hu  rival  to  extremitieaj  hot,  mtiafied 
with  the  acquiution  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  licinioa  ceded  to  him,  bo  establish- 
ed a  Idnd  of  mock  friendship  between  tbem  by 
giving  to  Liciniua  the  hand  of  hb  aister  Constaa- 
tina.  During  nine  yeara  the  peace  remained  an- 
diaturfoed,  a  time  which  Constantino  employed  in 
refonning  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  Uwa  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  trontieTS  againat  the  in- 
roiada  of  the  barbariana.  lUyricnm  and  Pannonia 
were  die  prin^al  theetrei  u  theaa  devaatationa, 
and  amotig  the  variooa  baibariana  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantino  chastised  them  several  times  in  lUyri- 
cnm,  and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  ent^ed 
Dacba,  and  compelled  them  to  reqwct  the  dignity 


*  Coupaiv  <*DiaBertaU(»snrlaVidaideCon- 
atantin  le  Onrnd,"  I7  Dn  VeUn,  UilHip  of  Nnitaa, 


of  the  Roman  Hia  brae  aa  a  gnat  maB- 

areh,  distinguished  both  by  cini  and  miiilniy  aht> 
littea,  iDereued  every  year,  and  the  1  iinaiiiinMiim 
of  his  taleata  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  goremment  of  dw 
em{rire.  In  323,  he  declared  war  agunat  T4iTnf"\ 
who  was  then  advanced  in  yean  and  waa  deteaied 
for  his  cruelties,  bat  whose  land  foraa  were  cqcx 
to  thoae  of  Constaatinet  while  hia  navy  warn  hhr 
munerwia  and  nanaod  with  man  expericBBsd 
Milan.  The  first  hatdetook^eeiMKAdrianaple 
on  the  Srd  July,  323.  Eac^  of  the  e^cm 
had  above  a  hundred  thooaand  men  uader  his  am- 
maod ;  but,  after  a  hard  strng;^  in  which  Csa- 
etaatine  gave  fresh  proofs  ^  hia  akiU  and  pf—f) 
courage,  Liciniaa  waa  nated  with  sreot  alai^hai, 
UkfrHtUed  oan^  waa  atocmed,  and  he  fled  to  Br- 
■ntiBm.  CooataBtine  Mowed  tarn  tHthifi  and 
while  he  bud  aiege  to  the  town,  Ua  rlih  at  tm 
Crispoa  forced  the  entrance  of  tba  HeUaapaot,  and 
in  a  three  daya'  battle  defeated  Amandna,  the  ^ 
miral  of  Lkinina,  who  loot  one- thin]  of  Ua  leeL 
UnaUe  to  defend  Bynadom  with  mrrcaa,  Liaasaa 
went  to  Kttyni%  aasemUad  kis  tnwpa,  and  aftnd 
a  second  battle^  wbidi  waa  Ibq^t  M  Chiyaep^ 
now  Skotari,  oppoaite  Bytaatiom.  Conataatia* 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Ucmdos  &d  » 
Nicomedeia.  He  aoimidoed  himadf  on  "^t^i't^ 
of  having  bis  lifo  qwnd,  a  promiae  wfakh  Coa- 
atantim  made  on  the  inteneaaion  of  fak  aiMerCW 
atantina,  the  wile  of  ladnina ;  bat,  after  mi  niliai 
a  abort  time  in  blae  aecnrity  at  llieaaalaaiea,  the 

Elace  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  ocdet  1^ 
is  fortunate  rival  Wo  cannot  bdiev«  that  he 
was  killed  for  fimning  a  conqtiracy ;  tba  cnm 
hia  death  waa  nndouUedly  die  danj^anwia  xsspart- 
anee  of  hia  peraon.  [LiciNiva;  CtnrarAsruu.] 
Conatantine  acted  towarda  hia  memoty  aa,  dnii^ 
the  reatoradon  in  Pnuce,  the  memoiy  of  N^sleaa 
waa  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  hia  reign  was  caa- 
udered  aa  an  naurpation,  hia  Uwa  vme  dednel 
void,  and  in&my  waa  caat  opw  hia  namc^ 

Coc  Stan  tine  was  new  aole  master  of  tba  sMpLiir 
and  the  m  tea  una  wUdi  he  adopted  to  ~^t-«-^ 
himarif  in  hia  lofty  atation  were  as  vigonma,  thca^ 
leaa  bloody,  aa  those  by  which  he  saoeeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  bio  ambition.  The 
Weat  and  the  Eaat  of  the  empire  had  gradBalT 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  cacii 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  hem  gavcoMd 
during  a  cmistderabte  period  by  difignnt  ralets, 
that  disdnction  became  dangnous  for  tbe  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  weic 
accustomed  to  look  vpon  ea^  othear  aa  Vlns^^ 
ing  to  either  of  dwae  diviriona,  iMber  tban  t» 
the  whole  empin.  Rome  waa  only  a  uami- 
nal  capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  faixaiy  aaid 
vices,  oad  ceased  to  be  tbe  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. Constantino  felt  the  necessity  of  creati^  a 
new  centre  of  the  eminre,  and,  after  ooom  twaiia- 
don,  chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  pnaaal 
di^  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  th«  Weat.  Ht 
made  Bynntinn  die  capital  oi  iht  enpiie  amd  ^ 
residmce  <rf  the  cmperorst  and  called  it  after  bis 
own  name,  Constantinople^  et  tba  city  of  Constan- 
tino. The  sokmn  inangnration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  A.  d.  330,  according  to  Idatiaa  aad 
the  Chnmicon  Alexandrinnn.  The  peoMbali^  of 
Rmne  ceadng  to  be  tbe  capiMi  of  the  Ronan  am* 
pire,  had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitaa,  wba 
■ja(£firili.4)k  "  £nl|ttB  favoii  MOMb  faaw 
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friadpan  alibi  qnam  Rmnae  fieri."  ConetaDtuKiple 
wu  oilarged  and  embelluhed  by  Cenitantine  and 
his  aaeeewon;  bat  when  it  ii  uii  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  qtlendoor,  the  canw  mnat  partly  be  attri- 
Imted  to  the  bet,  that  the  beauty  of  Constaotino- 
ple  waa  erer  increaaing,  while  that  of  Rome  wai 
conatantly  denreaaing  unAer  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerora.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  De 
Saerit  Atd^euM  a  CamMtamtimo  Mof/no  eouirudtt.) 
By  imkiBg  Coututinople  the  nndence  of  the 
«mpera^  the  oentn  of  the  emiKn  waa  wmored 
from  the  Latin  worid  to  the  Oreek ;  and  althoogh 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  ae- 
veral  oentnriea,  the  influence  of  Oreek  ciTilization 
•oon  obtained  auch  an  ascendancy  OTcr  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Bonaa  empire  penahed  by  the  bai^ 
banana  in  the  Weat,  it  waa  ehn^ed  into  a  Greek 
by  the  Otedu  m  the  East.  There  waa, 
howerer,  andi  a  prestige  of  gnndeur  connected 
with  Rmae,  that  down  to  the  c^rture  of  Conatan- 
tinople  by  the  Toriia,  in  1 463,  the  mien  of  the 
Eaattin  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
penn  as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
mbariled  the  goremmoit  of  the  world.  The  aame 
title  and  the  aame  ^em^ti(a  woe  aaanmed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
Tuina  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
anccesBora  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  ^806. 

The  ymt  324  was  rignalised  by  an  erent  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  manj  writers  has 
thrown  inddiUe  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  Hia 
accomplished  son,  Criapua,  whose  virtues  and  gloiy 
woidd  perhapa  hare  bem  the  joy  of  a  fiUfaer,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  pc^nkr  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  ^  Crispoa 
himad^  was  accused  cS  high  treaaon,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  aaniver- 
■ary  of  Conatantine's  Tictory  over  Maxentina,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
pat  to  death.  Lidaina  Caaaar,  the  ara  itf  the  em- 
peror lidnioi  and  Constantino  the  niter  of  Con- 
Mantina,  waa  accnaed  <rf  the  aame  crime,  and 
anflfered  the  aame  bte.  Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  eomiected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.  It  is  said,  that 
Criapus  had  been  calumniated  by  hia  step-mother, 
Fauata,  and  that  Constantine,  repeating  th«  jnno- 
«ent  death  of  his  son*  and  dtseoToing  that  Fanata 
liTed  in  criminal  inteiconrse  with  a  slaT*,  oom- 
nuuded  her  to  be  suffi>Gated  in  a  warm  hath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  na  to  preasnt  more  than  a 
abort  aketch  irf  these  complicated  erents,  smne  ad- 
ditions to  whidi  are  nTen  in  the  lives  of  Pbiscus 
and  FAuaTA,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebnhr,  who  lemaiks  {Hidory  of  Nome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  SchmitE,  toI.  t.  p.  SGO),  "  Every  one  knows 
the  nuaeiable  death  of  ConBtantine*a  son,  Criapus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
thia  erent,  I  mnat  coofeas  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  prored  that  Oiapna  waa  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  ao  many  inaorrections  of  sons  against 
their  fiuhera,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispos,  who  was 
CboMT,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustna,  which 
hia  father  reftued  him,  sboold  not  have  thought, — 
Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  mfseli^  my 
fitther  win  not,  for  lie  wiU  eoKainly  prefer  the  smis 
«f  Fansta  to  me,  die  son  of  a  lepnaated  woman.* 
Sneh  a  thoigfat^  if  it  did  occur  to  CtispB%  mnat 


hare  stung  hun  to  the  quick.  That  a  fiidier  ahonid 
Older  hia  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulaire  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
aideiate  to  assert  that  Criapus  was  innoceot.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Conatantine  himself 
waa  quite  convinced  of  hia  aon*a  guilt :  I  inf<a  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  t&ee  step-brothers 
of  Criapua,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  hatmonv  with  hia 
sons  u  truly  exemplary.  It  la  nkted  uat  Fausta 
waa  mfibcated,  by  Constantine^  oommand,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath ;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incrediUe  and  unae- 
countable  act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  tiie  latter  part  of  hia  iwgn,  Constantino 
enjoyad  liis  power  b  pw»  Aa  early  aa  81fi» 
Arius  deniod  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  riae  to  so 
many  trouble*  and  wars,  waa  condenmed  by  th« 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  &thers,  though 
he  most  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Fa^,  but  ho 
did  not  peraecnie  the  Aiians ;  and  the  diaienriona 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  aince  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  waa  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithatandiug  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  renilt  of  a  man  of  his  geniua 
being  the  sole  ntler,  Ccmatantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  diridmg  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hopei  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  thoae  to  which  he 
owed  hia  own  acceanon.  He  therefore  aasigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Ganl,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tlngitaniai  to  Con- 
Btantins,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Haaniba* 
lianns ;  to  Constaos,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
lUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  AMca :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Anguatua.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caessr  upon  Ui  nephew  Dalmatins,  who  obtaimd 
the  adminiatnttiMi  of  Eastern  lUyiinun,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  hia  nephew  Hanni- 
balianns,  who  received  the  new  tiUe  of  Nobilisst- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappodocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caessreia  as  capital  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  hia  death,  as  a 
jmnt  ^operty.  Among  the  three  Angosti,  Ctm- 
■taatine,  the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  tank,  and,  with  r^ard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thorit^alsotothe Augnsti.  The&iloreof tiiispbn 
of  Conatantine's  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  gomg  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Oalerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  hia  health  waa  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  ^  the  ur  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there;,  after  a  abort  illneas,  on  the 
22nd  of  Hay,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  ha 
declared  hia  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
waa  accordingly  baptised.  His  death  waa  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  sobse- 
qnentiy  of  the  violent  death  two  of  hia  sona, 
whila  the  secoid,  Cmutantitia,  Baceeeded  in  be- 
coming  aole  emperor. 

3  H  2 
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The  foRewing  were  the  moit  ifflportant  of  the 
lawi  and  rrgulationi  of  Coiutantine.  He  dcTe'.- 
oped  end  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
tfhUm  of  stale  diiinitiea  eetabliihed  bjr  Diecletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  coorts,  and  of  which 
the  delul*  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  IKgnita- 
tnm.  The  principal  officers  wm  divided  into 
three  daMci :  the  Illaatres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
ClariMiiiii ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  oibtj  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  lonndi  of  which  con- 
tiatied  strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  fune- 
ttorn  of  the  beuers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  tad  so  was  the  dignity  oS  puridus ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  yean  often  conferred 
npoQ  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
tnm  the  snpreme  chief  of  the  emjnre,  who  conld 
thus  depend  upon  •  boat  t^  mm  mised  hy  their 
education  above  the  lower  cUaaes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appwntments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
Jons,  by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  umilar  artificial  lyitem, 
strengthening  the  govemnient,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  PniiBia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  ptaefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocledan  and  Masimian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  August)  ud  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stoatine  continued  the  number,  and  lunited  their 
power  by  making  them  dvil  oBSeeti;  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orient!  over  the  Asiatic 
provincei  and  Thrace ;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Hhoetia,  Noricnm,  and  Africa  brtween 
Kgypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  lllyrico, 
who  hod  Illyrtcum,  Pannoua,  Macedonia,  and 
Oreece ;  and  the  PnefeeUts  Ctolliae,  over  Oaul, 
Britun,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
dvil  govHnors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
titia  of  eomes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vioo-prae- 
fect.  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
therj  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achoia,  and 
Afriim,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
Tincus,  the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  fauit- 
diad  and  uxteen,  and  which  were  governed,  bs- 
sides  the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consuhuwi, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  Diilitaiy  administnition  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Prarfccti  Praetorio 
wer<!  changed  into  civil  officprs,  as  has  been  roen- 
tioD»d  above,  the  supreme  military  command  wss 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  th«i  ftmr,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comitrs  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
I^itns  was  diminished,  but  the  army  wns  nerer- 
tbel  'U  much  incrrnard,  enpecially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hsKtened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  nnpitv  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  tba  army  rendered  varioas  oppn-ssive  taics 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  mwiy  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compored  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  slate  in  our  coontiy,  viz.  the 
Pnepositus  ijocri  CuIhciiH,  or  Lord  Chunberlain ; 
th«  Magiiter  Offiownm,  who  acted  in  naoj  cofr 


^ems  as  a  Mcretary  for  home  a&in ;  lUtK  QosMar, 
or  fjord  Chanc^or  and  Seal-Keqwr ;  the  C«m* 
Sacraium  LariptioDum,  or  ChaDcellar  of  iht  Ex- 
chequer for  the  poUie  iwenne ;  the  Comes  Bern 
Ptivatanm  Divinas  Donma  fhr  the  pint*  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Cortes 
bomesticorum,  or  simply  Domeotid,  the  cess- 
nanden  of  the  imperial  Itfi^gnard.  For  fimbcr 
details  we  refer  to  the  aniboiittes  emmecaied  sa 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Oaibgdmm,  -  Da 
Offidis  Dunns  Angustae." 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Gnat:  he  tan 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  «wad  hit  br- 
tune  to  nobody  but  biaudt  His  birth  vna  a  soaice 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qnalitie*  cnaed 
jealousy  among  hiaeiwmieB,  and  during  tfae  j.ii«iir 
part  of  his  nign  bisHfie  was  one  continued  aiiiiggh 
He  orercame  oU  obstades  tbrao^  hia  own  eze»- 
lions ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  **>rMiii't ;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  beMUeaa ;  Im 
prudence  conducted  him  in  nfety  tbroogh  em- 
spimcies,  rebellions,  battles,  and  mnrdo^  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wiadon  created  n  new  <ana»- 
lation  for  an  empire  whidi  ruiaiatfil  of  hngtnp' 
menis,  and  wbiu  no  homan  hand  nenod  powetb! 
enoug^t  to  foise  to  a  adid  edifies  Clniatiaiuiy 
was  made  by  him  the  religi<m  of  the  nata,  bn 
I'sgnnism  was  not  penecnied  though  diaoouged 
The  Christianity  of  the  empoor  binuelf  has  ben 
a  subject  of  warm  eontnveny  both  in  aadent  acd 
modem  timeo,  bat  the  gnathic  ■aoant  whkk 
Niebnhr  gives  of  Constantine^  bdkf  nena  to  he 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  nmidcr  of  Liaam 
and  hUownionCri^nu,NiebiihrremaAa(/Aisc.c/' 
hotne,  vd.  V.  p.  359),    Many  judge  of  him  N- 
too  severe  a  standard,  becaose  th^  look,  upon  hm 
as  a  Christian ;  but  1  caimot  r^azd  him  ta  tha: 
light.    The  religion  which  he  hod  in  kia  imi 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  titdeed.  IV 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inacriptsaai 
wrirfuf,  who  worshipped  pagan  dinnitiea,  cobi^ 
ed  the  hamspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pacsa 
superstitionB,  and,  on  the  other  band, 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temi^es,  ad  intnfend 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  le- 
puliive  phaenomenon,  and  was  ocrtainlr  not  s 
Cbrittian.    He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tiled  till  the  last  momenta  of  his  life,  and  tlK'ie 
who  praise  him  ibr  this  do  not  know  wfaat  thfv 
an  doing.     He  was  a  aupctititionB  mn,  a^ 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  aD  kinds 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.    When,  tho^ 
fore,  certain  Uiiental  writen  rail  him  ImjmkM 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  sayii^  and  is 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  it  a  profenation  of  the  word." 

The  blame  which  &lls  upon  ConsiantiBe  fur  ike 
death  of  Maximian,  Liriniiu,  and  Crisfoa,  will  M 
upon  many  kings,  and  wa  han  only  bboleos  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  snflhrings  whuh  his  bleedy 
d(.>eds  might  have  coused  him.  Conatonttne  ns 
not  so  gn-ot  during  tfae  latter  port  of  his 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distii^aiahed  bin 
while  he  was  younger  i  his  temper  grewaerimoiuocs, 
and  be  gave  way  to  pasdonote  bnnts  of  icsect- 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppreesed  while  be  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Room  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  Cmmded  Conotautiaople ;  'but  the 
qurit  of  the  Eait  omwhehnad  him,  aid  he  sacri- 
&ed  the  bttnie  m^ieBt j  of  a  RooaB  maftttt  to 
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the  ahowy  pomp  and  the  Tun  eemnoniet  of  an 

Asiatic  court  His  life  ia  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  leiMn :  the  West  may  conquer  the  Etut, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  oa  hit  tiophiet  by  the 
poiaoQ  of  aenmalitj. 

At  Constantine  the  Oraat  vu  a  ■neoestfnl 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  haa  received  aa  much  imdeterred  re- 
pronchea  aa  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
dei6ed  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
in&my  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  iairiy  was 
feserved  for  the  historians  of  later  timea, 

(Enseb.  VOa  Con^antim;  Entrop.  lib.  x.; 
Sejclna  Rufiis,  Brev.  26 ;  AureL  Vict.  EpU.  40, 
41,  (fa  Ca^.  40,  &c;  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  is 
a  Tioknt  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xtii. ;  LoctanL  <U  Mart.  Penecat.  24 — 52 ;  Ons. 
Kb.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc  lib.  xiv.,  &&,  Enerptii,  p. 
710,  tiZ;  ed.  Valcsius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Nozarius,  &c,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi, — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  bis  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  fnll  of  partiality :  Julian  tiesta  Constantine 
Tery  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Ensebiua,  Lactantiua,  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Theo- 
pbanes,  &G.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rvscd  with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Pnxagoraa,  which  waa  known  to  the 
BysanUnee,  ia  lost  Beside*  these  Bourcea*  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centurie%  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byianlines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rojFcnitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor,  Thenoat  com- 
plete list  of  sonrees,  with  critical  observations,  ia  con- 
tained in  TiUcmont,  HiMlmre  da  Empenun.  See 
also  Uaiuo,  Zeiea  Cbatftutttu  du  C^vssm.)  [  W.  P.] 
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COIN  or  OOHSTANTINUB  I. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  somamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  waa  bom  at  Arelatnm,  now  Aries,  in 
Ganl,  on  tba  7th  <f  Angnat,  a.  d.  812.  Aa  carir 
•a  ^  D.  316,  be  waa  created  Caesu',  together  with 
bis  elder  brother,  Cnspus,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
nitia,  and  he  held  the  consulship  aeveral  timea.  In 
eommemoration  of  the  fi^h  anniversary  of  his 
Caesarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazarius  deliTered 
a  panegyric  {Pan^yr,  Veter.  ix.%  which,  howeTer, 
ia  of  little  importance  In  335  be  waa  entnuted 
with  the  adminiatration  of  Oanl,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  hia  nephews, 
Dalmatias  and  flannibalionus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  andei  his  &ther,  and  a 
port  of  Africa.   Being  the  eUeat  mrriving  mi  of 


ConstanUne,  he  received  some  exterior  marka  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  hod  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Conatans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-odministra- 
tton  of  Italy.  Conatans  refiised  to  give  np  those 
prorinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Conatans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
ConstanUne  waa  anddenly  anmnnded  by  them  and 
fell  nnder  their  awoida.  (a.  d.  340.)  Hia  body  waa 
thrown  into  the  river  Alta,  but  was  afWwarda 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  waa 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  ore  not 
known ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercomp's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiil ;  Euseb.  Vila  Const,  iv.  40 — 19  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss ;  more 
anthorides  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Conatantiiu  and  Constana,)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CON8TANTINU8  It 

CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
IlA'CLlUS,caUedNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  £ast,A.  d.  64 1 ,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  hia  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  bom  ia 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  fiitheron  the  llth  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
eatablished  by  the  testament  of  their  &ther.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  2'2nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  A.  D.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  lU-bealth,  or  probably  &ora  poison  admini^ 
tered  to  him  \n  hia  atep-mothet  Martina.  Uii 
succeasor  was  nia  brother  Herademias.  [HiRA- 
CLBONAS;  CoNSTAMS  II.]  Conatontme  distin- 
guished himself  peisonolly  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
PhilagriuB,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of ' 
his  fother  to  bo  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds'  weight,  which  stuck  so  &Bt  to  the  head  u 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it  (Theophoii.  pp. 
25 1,  275,  Alc,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  430,  &c..  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  IL  pp.  71)  87,  &c,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycas,  p.  276.  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  sui^ 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  A.  D.  668 — 6H5,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  father  iu  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  ui  Sicily,  chose  aa  emperor  one 
Mizixus,  Meccntius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Annenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  &tay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  bock  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing iriUi  faim  the  body  of  hia  father }  hot  no  looaer 
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VM  he  gone,  thui  sn  Anbie  fleet,  peifofM  inTited 
thither  bj  the  rebeli,  appeued  off  Sjncue. 
The  place  mm  taken  by  atupriw  md  putlj  de- 
•trayed,  and  the  ricbet  and  aUtiKi,  the  plnnder  of 
Rone,  eollrcted  there  bj  CoBituu^  frm  tairM 
by  the  Anb«  to  Alenndiia.  The  Greek  tnopa 
in  Alia  rcTolted  toon  alter  the  retom  of  the  em- 
pmr.  They  would  be  goveraed  by  » **  Trinity," 
and  not  by  a  lole  uvereignf  and  demanded  that 
Conatantine  thould  divide  hii  anthority  with  hii 
two  brotben,  Heneliua  and  Tibenna,  who  bad  the 
title  bat  not  the  power  of  AygutL  Thii  r^llion 
waa  likewiw  Mon  mielled,  ud  ConHantine  par- 
doned both  hie  brouien.  At  the  lame  time,  an 
Arabic  aimy  eomraaoded  by  Ukhah  and  Din&r 
inraded  the  reroaining  part  cf  the  Greek  doniDiona 
in  Africa  (Hanretania),  penetrated  aa  &r  aa  the 
■horea  of  the  Atlantic  and  ravaged  the  country  ao 
iearfullr,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tanta  rote  in  deapair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
nadTc  chief  named  Knaaileh,  ■mprised  the  Afoa- 
lenu,  and  killed  nenriy  aQ  of  them.  This  however 
waa  no  advantage  to  the  emperor*  BDce  Knaaileh 
■OMwdal  ia  aeiuiig  llie  anprema  power  in  that 
coantiy. 

In  671  the  Anbi  eqnipped  a  powerfol  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  aiege  to  Conatantino- 
ple;  Tbey  conquered  Smyrna  and  neariy  all  the 
lalanda  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blodude  of  Constantinople  in  vtt  ipring  5  672 ; 
bnt,  after  a  pntfacied  dege  of  five  noDtba,wen  eom- 
pelled  to  aail  bade,  after  aoataining  inunenae  loaaea 
nom  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  jnit  been  invented 
by  Calltnicut,  a  native  of  Heliopolia  in  Syria,  and 
waa  firat  employed  in  that  tieg&  Yeiid,  the  aon 
of  the  khalif  Hfi^wiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Aiabie  force*,  ntomed  in  the  fi^wing  apring, 
■ad,  daring  a  poiod  of  amn  jws  Rgidarly  ap- 
peared before  Conataatinople  u  the  qpring,  and 
iailed  to  hia  winter^oarten  in  the  aatnmn,  but 
waa  not  able  to  take  the  dty.  During  the  bat 
iiege,  in  679,  the  Ambic  fleet  loat  ao  many  ahipa 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yeiid  waa  compelled  to 
nuke  •  haat^  retreat,  and  not  having  a  uflicient 
number  of  ahipa  lor  lua  mmieroai  forcea,  deapatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  fay  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embariied  the  mt  on  board  hia  fleeL  But  his 
fleet  waa  deatroyed  by  a  atona,  and  the  land  amy 
waa  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Gredt  army 
commanded  by  Florua,  Petronaa,  aod  C^rprimiu. 
This  nnforlnnate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
nme  time  with  the  Haronitea  or  Drusea  of  Moat 
Lebanon,  pressed  ao  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
MG'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  yean,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  ponnda  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  preaenta  of  alavea  and  noraea.  By  thia 
gloriona  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
roae  to  anch  •  height,  that  all  tiie  minor  powers  of 
Asia  aonght  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  thm  that  cmuitiy  aonu 
of  the  Danube  which  u  atiU  called  BiUgaria. 

In  680  Conatantine  aaiemUed  the  aixth  genenl 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  waa  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor's  bnihers, 
HeiacUns  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Auguatus,  which  title  Omataotise  con-  j 
frned  ugm  hu  mm  Jutiiun.   Wa  know  abnMt 


nothing  of  the  la«  five  yens  of  the  n%B  af  Cra- 
alantine:  he  died  m  the  month  of  Septmhcc,  6S3, 
and  waa  snccecded  by  his  aoa,  lusliniaii  IL 

BemdcB  tha  wan  which  aignafiaed  the  nrtn 
of  Conatantine  IV^  there  b  aa  event  not  Inv 
lenaAabk,  whidi  OMot  pcobaUy  took  [riaee  diiri=j> 
the  same  period.    We  allude  ts  the  new  diTisira 
of  the  empire,  which  had  htthoto  been  adsmcn- 
tered  according  to  the  anoent  systm,  ae  t^t. 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  domtnieas  were  rmled  br 
a  dvil  govenor  or  pnconaol,  and  the  vbofe  vmV 
stationed  in  that  part  of  tha  trnfm  M  Ufawiie 
bat  MM  chbf  wwm— dw,  the  pcM«Bct  of  Aim. 
The  constant  incnndona  of  the  Ataba  leyured  the 
IKesence  of  different  BovcaUe  cocpa  Tlnli  iiiiil  k 
the  fimitier  pnvinces,  the  ccamai^n  of  whxk 
wen  independent  of  one  another:  theae  bodies 
wen  called  tiMsota  (MfHW«X  frooa  Aema  (f^). 
a  position.    Thb  name  was  afterwarda  pwm  as 
the  districts  in  which  aneh  esfps  wete  aaalnned, 
and  iu  use  became  ao  gcncnl,  that  at  hat  the 
whole  emjure  was  divided  into  twenty-niae  tte- 
Biafct,  seventeen  of  which  wen  ta  the  eaatoa  aad 
'  aoothen  or  Aoatk  part  <tf  the  flBpifB,  and  twehe 
ia  the  nwthen  and  westain  parts,  fioai  the  Cm- 
mnian  Bosporus  to  Sicily.  Thu  iraponant  d^nR 
in  the  adnuniatration  of  the  empire  took  pbit  'm 
the  latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  Hoadiaa,  or  ia  the 
reign  of  Conatantine  IV^  that  is,  froan  aboot  6S» 
to  685.    Bat  althoq^  w«  do  not  predaeiT  kaow 
dia  ywi;  then  an  many  nasans  far  beUev^  that 
CoDstaatfaie  IV.  waa  tba  oiginaiw  «f  that  pba. 
[CoNSTANTiNiTB  VII.]    (Cedren.  p.  4S6,  Ac,  td. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  B9,  Ac,  ed.  Plarto ;  Gh- 
caa,p.278,&e.tCd.nuis;  Theophaa.  p. -iea,  ftc^ 
ed.  Pagut  I^nka  INaoan.  Dt  OoA  LiMpeUid. 
30.)  tW.P.J 
CONSTANTFNUS  V.,  aunanwd  COPIUT- 
NYMUS  (d  KMpifnpar),  becaaaa  be  poOaMd  the 
haptismal  font  at  the  time  of  bb  *"pHvi>. 
of  the  Eaat,  A.  i>.  741—775,  was  the  only  bm 
the  Leo  III.  laanms.  He  was  bwn  in  719, 

and  socoaeded  hb  bther  in741.  The  nnfoitsnaie 
commencement  vt  hb  nign  b  rdated  in  tW  life  af 
the  emperor  AaTAVAsnn,  p.  370,  h.  The  deaa- 
bll  of  thU  usorper  in  743  and  the  complete  sianrn 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharaa, 
who  had  lecogniaed  Aitavaadca  because  he  pro- 
tected the  wonbip  of  im^eo,  while  Caaiatanc'xe 
waa  an  iconecliat,  at  whcae  fawtotfan  a  cenndl 
held  at  Constaatinc^  k  754  oniMiBiMd  the  w«r- 
ahip  «f  fanagea  throughout  the  whole  Eaatem  «»• 
pin.  CoaMaatme  was  moot  cruel  ia  hb  psucetd- 
ings  i^nst  the  orthodox  :  he  anatfaonattaed 
Joannes  Damascenns  and  pat  to  death  Coosiaa- 
tane,  the  patriarch  of  Constantitu^e,  St.  Slepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  bthen  who  had  dcdared  for 
the  imagea.  In  751  Eutydiins,  anidi  tt  RaTema, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astanlphns),  king  of  ilw 
Lon^riaudSi  who  united  that  ptovinoe  with  hb 
dommtons  after  the  dignity  ot  exarch  had  been  ia 
existence  during  a  pttiod  of  185  yean.  A  war 
havii^  brdion  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipia  the 
Short,  kii«  of  the  nanks.  tha  latter  coMqaned 
the  exirdtate  and  pve  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominiwaa, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastem  empire.  Conatantine  aent  amboaaadon  ta 
Pipin,  Astolf^  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  Rstitatba 
of  tha  exarchate;  bat  the  ncgotiatkikB  proved abor- 
tira^  nnoa  ih»  capenr  could  not  pn  anfi- 
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cient  WNght  by  the  diqilaj  of  a  fimnidabla  nrnj 
in  Italy ;  for  hit  tioopi  wen  engaged  in  disaatroua 
«in  with  the  Aiab^  wko  mTMed  Pamphylia, 
CUids,  and  Iniiria;  vitb  the  SaTonlani,  irho 
conqnend  Greece ;  ud  with  the  BnlgaiiuK,  who 
penetrated  KTMal  tinea  aa  &r  aa  the  enTinoc  of 
CoDBtantiso^e.  The  Bulgarian  king,  PaguiTu, 
Howerer,  nnered  a  aerere  defeat  fnm  Conttautiiie 
in  765t  which  he  wa*  tnacheimiBlf  killed,  aad 
Conataotine  entered  hn  e^itil  in  tdiuiiph  ;  but  in 
tiiB  following  year  h«  nutained  a  Beran  defeat 
from  the  BsI^riaDi,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingbirunidy,  after  lodng  hi>  fleet  and  amy. 
CoDitantiDe  still  flattend  hiauelf  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  oi  aimi ;  hut  after  Charle- 
magne became  kii^  of  the  Fianks  he  nlinqniahed 
thia  hew,  and  muted  hia  dtminioiu  od  the  conti- 
nent  of  Mmthem  Italy  with  the  iahmd  irf  Sicily, 
putting  all  thoae  pnmnoes  under  the  asthoiity 
the  Patiiciaa  or  goremw-geneial  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  prorince  or  Tkena  of 
Sicily  waa  lonieUiiMa  called  Sidlia  leamda,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Stciliea,  which  i>  still 
the  regular  designation  «f  the  kingdom  of  N^Us. 
In  774,  the  em[nre  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  nnder  their  king  Telericns ;  bnt  Con- 
ttantine  checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  flawing 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  haitarian.  HaTiu  leat^yed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  perxm,  he  set  oat  for  the  Haetnns ; 
but  some  olcers  on  hii  Ie«,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  bust,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolia,  and  finally  went  on  board  hU  fleet 
off  Selemlwia,  where  he  died  from  an  infiammatoiy 
fever  Ml  the  14th  of  Stfitember,  775. 

Conatantua  V.  waa  a  enHl,  {cofl^atek  end  most 
fiuntieal  man;  but  he  waa,  nerartfaeleaa,  well 
adapted  for  the  busineas  of  gonmmait.-  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  nees ;  his  pasnon  for  hones 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  C^iallinua.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  vii.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khaaaza ;  a  kdy  called 
Mam;  and  EadoxiB  MeUasena.  HSs  niooeesor 
was  his  ddest  smi,  Leo  IV.,  whom  be  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  mined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
wa*  reehoed  by  order  of  Constantinab  (Theo^ian. 
Ik  846,  ed.  Paris;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &&,  ad. 
nria ;  Nieephw.  Oregoias,  ji.  S8,  ed.  Puis ; 
Olyeas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  toI.  iL  p.  106, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor 
of  the  Eae^  A.  a.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chazami  Innmi  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
■accceded  his  Cither  in  780,  nnder  the  guardiao- 
■hip  of  hie  mother,  a  highly-gifted  bnt  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athena.  The  leign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideona  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  rdigtous  trouUes,  and  piliUas  Crimea. 
Elpidae,  governor  «f  the  theme  of  Sicfly,  revolted 
in  781;  sai  it  soems  that  hie  intentin  waa  either 
to  |dace  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  bnt  the 
eunuch  Theodne,  an  able  genoul,  defeated  him  in 
aaveral  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidns  fled  with 
hie  treasnies  to  the  Ar^  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
waa  treated  till  hia  death  with  the  btmeon  due  to 
an  empow.  The  power  of  the  Anba  grew  every 
jear  man  daqgennu  to  the  cnqdn.    In  781  Aey 


ralTered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  etmodi  Joannea 
in  Arnmiia,  evacuated  that  conntiy,  and  fled  in 
cmflision  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Har&Mr-Rasbid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  M&hadf,  penetrated  as  fu  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  eonpelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  tatd^oi  some  years  afterwaida,  and  the 
new  war  katod  till  the  end  ei  the  idgn  cS  Con- 
staotine,  who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gnlf  of  AttaUa,  but  obtained  sev^ul  victories  over 
the  Anba  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Savoniana,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  hat  wen  driven  baek  by  BtwuiBni 
in  784. 

At  an  early  ag^  Constantine  waa  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne ;  hot  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  suV 
ject  of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  manied  Marian 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 

fean  afterwards,  and  married  one  Tfaeodata.  In 
87,  the  sect  of  the  leouodasta  waa  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throuf^out 
the  empire.  When  Constantino  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  admixdstntion  of 
the  empire;  bnt  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  rauained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  bis  vassalage,  Constantine  intri^ed  agwnst  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  8  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  yenng  emperor  requested  the 
asuataiKO  of  Us  ArmNuan  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  hn  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  bnt  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  bat  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  rteonciliatjim  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Inne  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  soil 

After  BUODeeding  in  being  recognised  as  tile 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
sdf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  thundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  ^em,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficoHy  eaa^ed  to  ConBtaatinoiNO.  Then 
he  received  intel^genca  ihot  a  con^nuy  against 
his  life,  fanned  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  tiie  eve  of 
breaking  oaL  His  measures  wen  at  once  quick 
and  energetic :  he  seized  the  conspinton,  die- 
aimed  the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  AJeziB, 
had  his  eyes  put  ont,  and  ponisbed  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
ttuee  othen  had  their  tongues  cnt  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  Thej  wen  afler- 
wirda  banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconcOktion  whidi  had  taken  phue  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  oould  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Ajabs  she  fbrnied  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine^ return  in  797,  he  was  suddtmly  assailed 
by  BisniBinB  while  he  was  ntting  in  tlw  HqwH 
drome  to  bok  at  the  races.  Ha  espied  anhnrt,  fled 
froin  the  d^,  ud  dincted  his  eoune  to  Phiygia. 
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Before  aniving  then,  be  wai  joined  by  tlie  empreu 
and  a  h<»t  of  partuant.  Relying  on  the  promues 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Conatantinople,  bat  was 
surpmed  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  auauina  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Stanradua. 
Ilia  eyes  were  pot  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  vif^nce  that  be  died  on  the  aame  day.  By 
n  lingular  coineidence  of  cimunManoea,  he  wa» 
murdered  in  the  Porphyn,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empreue*  were  socnatomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  waa  bom.  Hia 
only  ton,  Leo,  having  died  in  hia  lifetime,  he  waa 
succeeded  by  hia  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
waa  the  laat  of  the  laanrias  dynaaty.  Zonaraa 
and  Cedremu  lay,  that  be  anrriTed  bia  ezcaeca- 
tion  be  a  oonndoable  timb ;  bat  tbeii  opinion 
•eema  to  be  nntenable,  although  Le  Beau  belieTea 
it  to  be  correct  (Thec^than,  p.  382,  &e,,  ed.  Paria ; 
Cedfcn.  p.  469,  &c^  ed.  Paria ;  Zmar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
93,  ed.  Paria  ;  Joel,  178,  ed.  Paria  ;  Oly- 
caa,  p.  28.5,  ed.  Pari*.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PIIYROOE'NITUS  {A  nqi^vpor^mm),  em- 
peror of  the  Eaat,  a.  d.  911—959,  the  only  aon 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  PhiloaoiAiu,  the 
M.icedonian  dynaaty,  and  hi*  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
waa  bom  in  a.  d.  90S ;  the  name  Tlopfupoyinnp'oi, 
that  is,  bom  in  the  purple,"  waa  given  to  him 
becauae  he  was  bom  in  an  ifiaitment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  wtfpfvpa,  in  wbidi  the  empresaea 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyn>- 
genitus  ia  also  given  to  Conatantine  VI.,  but  it  ia 
generally  employed  to  diatinguiah  the  aubject  of 
this  article.  Coostentioe  snceeeded  his  Uther  in 
91],  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
patenud  nude,  Alexander,  who  waa  already  Angua- 
tus,  governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  hia 
death  the  government  waa  usurped  by  Romanua 
Lecapemu,  who  czclnded  Conataotine  from  the 
adminiatratiao,  leaving  bim  nothing  but  an  bono- 
rary  retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  nded 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  be  waa  depoaed  and 
exiled  by  his  aona  Stephanna  and  C<»istantine, 
both  Augaati,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
aa  emperora.  [RoHANua  Lscapknus.]  They 
were  deceived ;  the  people  declared  for  the  aon  of 
Leo ;  Conatantine  left  hia  aolitude,  and,  aupported 
by  an  entbunastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
lunrpers,  banished  them,  and  aaoended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Conatantine 
hod  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoi«tical 
wiadom ;  but  the  energy  of  hia  character  waa  eap- 

Eressed  ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  wben 
e  took  the  rrins  of  goretninent  into  bia  hands,  be 
held  tfiem  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  vnia  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualitiea  of  hia  heart,  hia  humanity,  hia 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  bim  the  affections 
of  bit  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  cansed  bim 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the  . 
bigh  ofScea  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  roguea  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  bia  choice,  and 
many  of  hia  miniaters  and  gKnerals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  buainess  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
Oieck  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nioe- 


phwaa,  the  aoiiB  of  B&rdos  Phocu  ;  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  at 
the  emperor ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Petchenegues  or  Patzinadtae  iu  southern  Russis 
checked  both  the  Ruaaians  and  the  Bulgariana  in 
their  hostile  deeigna  against  the  empire ;  and  Con- 
stantino had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  hia 
palace  ambassadon  of  the  kbaliis  of  BagfadU  anA 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  the  Great. 
Luitpiand,  the  emperor's  ambaaasdor,  baa  left  us  • 
most  intereating  account  of  his  miasion  to  Constan- 
tinople. (AtamJei  iMiiprandi^  One  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  waa  the  restoratiwi 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estatea  cmfiscaled 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  Bwindr 
lers  without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  ones. 
Conslantine's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Rmnanus 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  a.  d.  959.  Hia  wife 
waa  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above^nentioited 
aon  Romanua,  s  daogbter  Theodon,  maiiied  to 
Joannes  Zhniscns,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  holds  a  hi^  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master^ 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  treat 
of  important  and  intereating  subjecta,  and  without 
him  OUT  knowledge  of  hia  time  would  be  reduced 
to  s  few  ngofl  notion* ;  fiv  he  not  only  conposed 
works  himself  but  cansed  others  to  be  composed 
'  or  compiled  by  the  most  able  moi  among  bis 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'ItTTopuci'  ir^yvra  rav  ploo  teed  rpi^tttw  vw 
BturAtlou  ToC  doiSf^eu  fiaai\{its  ( Viia  Btuiln), 
the  life  of  Baulius  I.  Macedo,  the  grand&iUier  of 
Constantine  Porphj-rogenttua,  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contain*  many  thinga  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  aa  Constantine  waa  nther 
credulona,  and  embellished  the  trath  firom  modrea 
of  filial  ^>ie^  or  vanity.  Edirions;  1.  By  Leo 
AUarins  in  his  HfituKTot,  with  a  Latin  tmnstatiosi, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo.;  the  text  divided  into  70 
section*  or  chapters.  2.  By  CombefiBius,  in  hia 
**  Scriptorea  post  Tlieophanem,"  Paris,  168&,  fol. ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapter* ;  witb  a  new 
tianalation  and  notes  of  the  editor, 

II.  n«pl  rw  ecfiftnn', «  De  Themab'ba*."  (Tbn 
origin  and  signification  ^  the  word  Upa  as  a  new 
Qsme  for  "  province,"  is  given  in  the  life  of  Con- 
STANTiNUS  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eaetan  and 
iiouthem)  or  Auatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas  Ediiiois:  1.  The  first  book,  witb  a 
Larin  tranalatioD  and  notea,  by  B.  Vulcwiiaa, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
latin  transUtion  and  notes  by  T.  Motellus,  Pari% 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meunitia, 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  8.  The  same  ra  lbs  nxth 
volome  (tf  **  J.  Heonii  Opera,**  edited  by  LamL 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Banduriua,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Imperium  Orientale,''  with  notea 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  tbe  Bonn  edition  ot 
the  works  of  Conatantine  Pwf^yrogenitna,  a  r^ 
vised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandnrius,  bat 
without  the  map  of  De  lilies  edited  by  Imamnuel 
BMat,  Bonn,  1840. 
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IIL  **  De  AdminUtnuido  Imperio,'*  without  i 
cmeqwDding  Greek  title.  Thii  celebrated  work 
VMM  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  Bpecial 
pnrpoBe  of  infbtming  bi>  ion  Romanui  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empirs,  its  tbHoui  resource*, 
and  the  political  prindfua  wliich  ought  to  be  fol- 
fewed  in  its  admmiitiation,  W  well  u  in  its  rela- 
tiaat  to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
bUtoriad,  Keogiapbical,  ethnogi^hical,  and  poUti- 
cai  beta  of  great  importanoe,  and  witbont  it  our 
knowledge  S[  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nalioM  which  wen  «ther  hii  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  wonld  be  little  more  than  vagueneu, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  bj  a  dedication  to 
prince  Bomanas>  In  the  fiiM  13  chapters  the 
author  gins  an  accoimt  of  the  state  of  several  na^ 
tions  whkh  lired  towards  the  north  of  the  Dantibe, 
such  as  the  Petcheneguei  or  Patzinacitae,  the 
Cbatars,  the  Balgariaos,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majan  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
espedally  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  most 
duifferoua  enemies  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
14th  and  following  chaplen  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Fraokish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc 
26  to  28.  In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36X  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  hu  tune  were,  and 
are  stiU,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal- 
matia,  Serria,  Croatia,  &c  In  c.37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinadtae,  Chazart,  and  oAer 
nations  in  ancient  Scydiia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teietting  section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  whkh  we  have  on  the  work :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Com- 
mentarii  Acodemiae  Petnpolitaaae.'*  AAer  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Coailontine  {ffoceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.  Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
thema  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  alw  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters; and  in  the  53rd  and  hut  chapter,  which  is 
(tf  conuderable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Chcrso- 
Bitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order,  of  the  subjects  is  in  ume  instances 
broken.  Editions :  I  and  2.  By  Meursius  1610. 
8vo.andI6I7,  8vo^  in  his"  Opera  ConsLPorph.,* 
with  B  Latin  translioion.  3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
uzth  volnme  of  *^  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Menrsius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  tiansbtion  of  I^durius, 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  **  Imperium  Orientale," 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  Isle,  which  be- 
bngs  boUi  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Bandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  on  exten- 
Mve  commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  tbe  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters ("  De  Iberia"  and  <*  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
Uevrrius  had  mily  fragmente,  to  that  he  «>nld  not 
tnuulate  tltem.   fi.  By  Lnnuuud  Bekker,  Bonn, 


1640,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  ByiantineB,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
tbe  map  of  Gnillaume  de  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

wind 

StfAttTTon  ml  Tflp-  fiaxo^rw)',  commonly  called 
*  Tactica,"  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi> 
lions :  1  and  2.  By  Menrsins,  in  "  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  the  uzth  volume  of  "  Meurui 
Opera,"  edited  by  l4uni,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  baa  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffci,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Veronenus  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanns  Leca- 
pemis. 

^Aw-,  Ac,  commonly  called  **  Strategiea,"  an  in- 
teresting treitise  on  the  mode  of  woriare  adopted 
by  diffen  nt  nations.  Edition,  by  Meuntus,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
lAtin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  'Ijcflwj  Tijj  BcunXtfov  Td{eiH',  "  De  Ceee- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae."  This  wotk  is  dirided 
into  three  sections,  viz.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  tbe  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treau  of  the  oeremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  i^ing  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Komanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
whidi  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  dwpters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisonie,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  oatoie  of  the  subject  and 
the  chaiader  of  the  emperor,  who  dwdb  with 
delight  on  trifling  fbtns  and  usi^  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pore  and  elegant  for  Uie  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  fiicts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emfteror^  Editiixis : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Roake,  the  first  volume  contains 
ing  thefint  book  and  tbe  appendix,  Leipzig,  1751, 
foL ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  fint  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  "  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Geetis  Constantini"  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol  i..  Bran,  1829, 8vo. ;  vol  ii.,  ibid, 
■1830.  This  is  a  carefiilly  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps ;  it  contains  the  remaining  port  of 
Reiske's  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novellae  Con- 
ititutionei)  have  been  published  by  Leunclaviua, 
in  his  "Jul  Graeco-Romanum,"  tmd  by  I^bbe, 
Pari^l606,8vo.  Constantine  wrote  beddea  sevenl 
imIIht  treatiaea  on  religious  and  other  matt  firs. 
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Beudet  hU  own  writings,  vo  owe  to  Conitan- 
tine^t  love  of  litmton  the  {Keiwntion  of  aone 
woriu  from  destnwtionw  oUMon,  nod  the  oompil»- 
tionofothenithiiotder.  ^idiBre;L**CdlectuM» 

et  Excerpta  Hiatorico-Politica  et  Moralio,"  on  ex- 
tenaive  compilation,  of  which  bat  the  27th  book, 
Ilfpl  TlfMat4imt',  "*  De  Legation  ibua,"  and  the  5(>th, 
'A/Mrni  Kol  KcucUa,  "  De  Virtnte  et  Vitio." 
have  been  pmerred.  A  fiirther  accoant  of  tfaia 
work  ii  given  in  the  life  of  Pmscra.  II.  'Wrta- 
rpacdf  "  De  Medicina  Velerinaria,"  compiled  from 
the  worki  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
ia  giren  by  Fabriciua ;  it  ia  divided  into  two 
booka.  Editiona :  1.  A  Idtin  tianalation  by  J. 
Rselliua,  Paria,  1530,  foL  2.  The  Oreelc  text,  by 
SimonOrrnBena,Baie1,1637,4to.  S.  By  Valeuna, 
together  with  the  ''Collectanea,"  dtc,  Paria,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  tranalation  of  it  waa  publiahed 
at  Venice,  15i3,  Svo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paria, 
1563,  4to.  in.  rfMoriJc^  «  De  Re  Rortics," 
vhich  is  geneally  attribntod  to  Baasu  Caaajanna. 
[Baihdh  CAauAKUibl  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
die  Gcoponka  wen  held  in  higb  eateem  in  the 
Buddle  ages  as  well  u  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  need  for  practical  porpoies,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editiona  and  tranalations, 
eapecially  of  the  GeoponicL  The  firat  eigbt  booka 
of  thia  work,  which  treat  on  the  con  of  beaats, 
and  form  a  kind  of  dooiettk  Yeterinaiy  baiid- 
hoakf  were  aeparately  publiahed  in  a  Latu  tiano- 
lation  by  Andreaa  a  Lacuna,  C<^ogne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  tranalation  of  the  complete  woiii  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  onea  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557 ;  and  a  Oerman,  by  Michael ' 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Lndwig 
Rafana,  Stmabntg^  1566,  8tc. 

The  Annals  of  Tbeophanes  were  eondaned  by 
Constandne^a  order  [Th»ophan>b],  and  he  alto 
induced  Jotephaa  Oenetiua  to  write  faia  Annals, 
vhich  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Anneous  to 
Baaitins  Hacedo.  [GaMatus.]  An  account  of 
Constaiitine'a  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lao  PBiLoaoFHua.  (Cedren.  pp.  607,dte.,631, 
Ac,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  IMaconus,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
&c,ed.PariB;Zoiiar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 B2,  dec,  192,  dec, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  131,  ed.  Paria;  Olycas 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paria;  Hanckiui,  De  Script, 
Bgmia.  pp.461 — 478;  Bamberger,  Zit<miamgu 
NadtridUms  &&,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c. ;  Fabrib  JWU. 
Okvc.voI.  viiLp.  l,&c;Leich,  CommentatiodieVUa 
tt  Rebui  Galig  CoiuL  Porphj/r-*  Leipzig,  1 746, 4to., 
and  alto  in  hia  and  Reitke^  edition  of  Conatan- 
tine't  works,  as  well  at  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
"De  Cerem.  Aulae  Bviaat")  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUa  YllU  wnperof  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  hb  brother  Stephanna, 
after  the  depoution  of  their  btlwr,  Romaous  Lec»- 
penut,  but  waa  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Conatantine  Porphyroge- 

nitUt.   (a.  D,  9*.^.)     [CONBTANTINUS  VII.] 

CONSTANTrNUS  IX.,  waperor  of  the  East, 
A.  D,  976 — 1028,  th«  am  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nuB  II.,  waa  bom  in  A.  d.  961,  and  hef^m  to  reign, 
together  with  hia  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976 ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  hia  aubjects,  who  taffered 
much  from  the  Andiiana  during  his  miaenble  ad- 
minialntion,  Iw  died  three  years  afierwarda,  in 
1028.  Conatantine  IX.  waa  the  last  of  the  Mace- 


donian dynasty.  Hia  sooceaaor  wia  Bomaanf 
Anynia,  the  hnaband  of  hia  danghUr  Zoe,  whoB 
ka  had  tnr  hia  wife  HaleoaAwnsti.  [BasiliubIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOUA'CHUS 
(i  Moiviudxef ),  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  a.  d.  1042 — 
1 054.  Hia  snmame  was  given  him  on  aeconnt  of 
hii  peraonal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
tmperia]  sisters,  Zoo,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
mannsAigynu,  and  afterwardaof  MichadlV.  the 
I^phlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  apinater,  who  wen 
[daced  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cod- 
atantinople,  after  they  nad  deposed  the  emperor 
Michael  V.  CaWates,  the  adrated  maa  of  Zoe. 
The  two  iitlafB  being  afraid  of  Uieir  portion,  Zoo 
proposed  to  Conatantine  Honomadns  that  ho 
ahonld  her ;  and  as  she  was  rather  advanced 
in  age,  bang  then  upwards  of  rixty,  the  allowed 
the  gallant  wairior  to  bring  his  btautifiil  mistreaa, 
Sdenna,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palacei,  when 
the  two  ladiea  lived  together  on  Uve  beat  terms. 
Cmatantine  was  sainted  as  emperor,  and  conbml 
the  dignity  <^  Aogust*  upon  Sclemia.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Conatantine,  Geotgina  Uaniacea,  s 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  hia 
victoriea  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  held  the 
coounand  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  bead 
of  a  chosen  bod^  of  tiwps  he  crossed  the  Adriatic 
landed  in  Epemn,  juwd  an  anxiliaiT  angr  of 
Bulgariana,  nd  muned  npn  ConBtautini^lD.  Aa 
assassin  delivmd  the  enpenr  tram  Ua  fcaii: 
Maniaces  waa  ni ordered  by  an  nnknown  band  in 
the  midst  of  hia  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  aroae  in  1043  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Rnsauns,  who  upeand  with  a 
powatfnl  fleet  in  the  Boaponu,  while  a  land  fim 
penetrated  at  far  as  Varna ;  hat  the  fleet  was  £a- 

eiraed  or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
uaaian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 
In  1 047,  while  abaent  on  an  expeditton  againrt 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  newa  of  another 
rebellion  luving  broken  out,  headed  by  Tomidn^ 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assnmed  the  imperial 
title,  and  laid  aiege  to  Constantinople  The  em- 
peror hastened  to  tiie  defence  of  hia  capital,  broke 
the  fbrcea  of  the  rebd  in  a  dedaive  battle,  and 
Tomidns,  hariiw  fallen  into  the  Jianda  trf  his  pur- 
suers, was  blinded  and  confiDed  to  a  nwnaamy. 
Constantine  waanot  less  frntanate  in  a  war  with 
CadcUB,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Ib«i% 
who  tried  to  moke  himself  independent;  bat,  un- 
able to  take  the  field  againat  the  imperial  armiea, 
he  was  at  laat  compelled  to  throw  bunself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  demen^.  Hia 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  aUowad  to 
enjoy  both  Ufa  and  liberty,  and  qtent  the  teat  vt 
his  dapra  in  Cappadoda,  where  his  generous  victoc 
had  gmm  him  extensive  esutao.  Iberia  and  A» 
menia  wore  reunited  under  the  inunediata  autho- 
rity of  the  Greeks 

While  the  frontim  eS  th«  empire  wen  thoa  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thiara  and  Macedonia  aiiflferad 
dreadfiilly  from  an  invadon  the  Petcbenegnea, 
who  were  so  anperiM  to  the  Oieeka  in  ■"■■♦■iil 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  all  tkooe 
provincea  which  they  had  hitherto  only  pinndeved, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  emperor'^ 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Normsna, 
who  drove  the  enem^  hack  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  oompdled  then  to  bog  far  peaoe^  (a.  d.  lOSS.) 
At  the  mna  time  the  Nomana  made  pent  jmgnmt 
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Id  Italj,  where  tliey  fiually  succeeded  in  conqitep- 
ii^  all  dte  domimona  of  the  Greek  empeioiB.  In 
tie  following  year,  lOM,  the  great  Khinn  bc^an, 
whidi  Kflaluo  in  the  complete  Mpantbn  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  clitirche*,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  Ka»L  Conitan- 
tine  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  ?f  the  schiam, 
for  he  died  in  the  couise  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constuitine  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  intuits  he 
had  received  while  he  was  bat  an  officer  in  the 
amy.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partmoit  in  an  unprinripled  manner,  spending 
uige  Bonu  upon  the  embeUishment  of  Conatantino- 
fi^  and  other  faixariei,  and  ihawins  himself  a 
raiser  where  be  onght  to  hare  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy^s  sake,  he  paid  off  hit  Iherian 
troops,  60,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bnlwatk 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  firontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegoea,  so  that,  although 
he  angmentad  the  extent  of  his  dondnknia  hr  tm 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  be  contrimted 
nneh  to  the  decline  of  Greek  power  nnderhis 
anecessOR  Hie  soccessor  of.  Constantine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  Slq^  ed.  Paris ;  Psellui  in  Zonar.  toL  iL 
p.  247,  &C.  ed.  Parisi  Glycas,  p.  819,  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1  S3,  ftc,  ed.  Paris.)       [ W.P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (d  Aovmu), 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1059—1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Connenna,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  althouKh  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previonsly  to 
his  election,  Constantine  bad  been  very  active  in 
pntting  Michael  VI.  Stntioticna  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  bim  in  the  fbllowbg 
year  and  esponsed  the  party  of  Inae  Connenus, 
who  snoceeded  in  seising  the  government.  Thence 
tiieir  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  meacnres  agomst  those  swarms  of  barba. 
lians  who  wen  attacking  the  MnfMre  from  all  ude% 
ud  Aey  wen  tbe  more  jnatifled  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constandne  waa  an  aUe  gennaL  Bnt  he 
loved  talking  qnite  as  nudi  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  tbe  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
nndei-  the  drcomitances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  be  of  speechea,  that  he  said  be  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloqoence  to  tbe  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  foel  sure  wbeAer  be  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  wen  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  a  boat, 
or  probably  the  wluue  natioi, « the  Uses,  for  tb«y 
are  said  to  have  hwa  600,000  men  atni^.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunnir 
nans  crouied  the  Danube  and  seised  Belgrade,  ue 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, uid  so  much  diminidied  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  tbeir  rtmies  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  the  Tnri»-Seljnks 
made  nmilar  attacks  npm  tbe  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  NiNtinaiiB  obtuned  poioession  of  the 
ittt  of  the  ea^enr^  in  Italy.  Bad, 


tbe  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  h^)peiied  in  a. 
1067.  Constantine  had  maay  good  qnalitie^ 
thongh  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  nndertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  beUeved  to 
be  jiut,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  faia  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  hive  of  legal  intrigues,  maay  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  aims,  and 
became  advocates  foe  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
hononia  and  making  their  fortiues.  Constantine 
conflured  tbe  title  of  Angnstus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  end  Constantine,  who  wot 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  socceed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
hia  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
tbe  throne  alone,  and  nuiried  Roman  us  Diogenea 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  tiiia 
dittingniahed  general,  who  waa  created  tsmemy 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Seylitaes,  p.  813,  ed.  Paris  ] 
Psellitt  ia  Zonar.  voL  iL  pi  372,  dtc,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c.,  ed.  Paria  f  Nicephorua  Bryeon. 
p.  19,  Seed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  empenr 
of  the  East,  tbe  youngest  son  of  tbe  [mceding, 
succeeded  his  &ther  Constantino  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothen  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Ronianns  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperar.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantino  and  his  brothers  were 
prochumed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldeat,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicepboms  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  Hia  final  &!•  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  hiim  year  m  con* 
sequence  of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscwd.  Anna 
Comnena  calla  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[MicHAw,  VII.  i  Romanus  III.]      [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIIL  PALAECLOGUS, 
mmuned  DRAOASES  (d  TkAaiikoyat  4  Afvf^ 
9^t\  tbe  hat  emperwoT  Ue  East,  A.  o.  1448-1458, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Mannel  II.  Pa- 
beologus.  Ha  was  bom  in  A.  o.  1394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldor  brother,  the 
empenr  John  Vll.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo^  count  of  Tooeo^ 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death* 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaias  Palaeologus  Cat«- 
losios,  prince  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  ho 
left  issue. 

Previous^  to  bio  acoesnon,  Constantino  waa 
despot  or  lord  of  a  nnall  remnant  of  tbe  Bnantina 
eminn  in  the  Cberaonnesos  Tanrica,  and  dufinr 
the  nign  of  his  bntber  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  prindpality  of,  «  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  bis  sorviving  brothoa^ 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  ai^  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  deekred  for  Conatantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesoa* 
accepted  the  cnwn  after  kmg  hemtation,  as  be  saw 
that  be  hid  bat  few  chanoea  irf  deEending  it  ifiinik 
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the  orerwlielminit  power  of  the  Tntk*,  who  had 
gndnally  reduced  the  Bvuntiiie  empire  to  the 
dtjr  of  CoDBtuitiiiopIc  and  a  few  nuitinw  jdun 
and  ulandi  in  Greece,  In  bu  emfaamnnwnt  he 
•ent  Phnmuu  tlie  hifttorisii,  to  the  court  of  auttan 
Aliiiad  II.,  deckrinft  that  be  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  lultan  would  give  him  his  permit- 
aion.  Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
EsTourably,  and  giren  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  so<m  afl«^ 
wards  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  I'eloponnesua.  The  beginninf;  of  hit 
n'lga  was  quiet;  but  saltan  Miiiad  died  id  1450, 
and  his  son  and  Micceasor,  the  anbiUona  and  lofk^ 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  seoti- 
ments  towards  Constantine  as  his  bthw.  Mo- 
hammed wna  then  engnged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caiamania,  who  made  such  a  dea- 
pentc  resistance,  that  the  counciliora  of  Coostan- 
line  thought  thia  to  be  a  bToonUe  opportunity 
for  making  their  maater  oomewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  th«  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Tnrii- 
ish  throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  baring 
been  lent  to  the  sultan  to  infbtiB  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  riafr  Khalil  re- 
proached  them  with  their  imprudent  and  pmump- 
tuDui  conduct  in  vcrj-  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  word%  "  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so;  you  miiy  call  the  Hunga- 
rians fur  assititAnce,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  haye  taken  front  you ; 
but  know  ye  thnt  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
thtit  iiisti-ad  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  low  the  ptty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  let^  rou.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subj<-ct  of  your  message,  and  bis  will  shall  be 
done."  (Ducas.  p.  132.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  be  would  not  make 
peace  till  ho  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  fay 
sea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  re»dy,  which  waa 
caat  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hnn- 
gaiinn  founder,  and  wan  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Menembria,  Anchialos,  Bjton, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1 453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  A«  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  targe  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1*200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Kraiikish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Fniokish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 


*  A  Dacian  (^^0  according  to  Chalcoiidylas, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducaa.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  nys,  "a  Dane  or  Ilunga- 
riaa,"— tither  a  mistake  «r  a  typogmphkal  error. 


bcuty,  we  refer  to  GiUmn,  Le  Bon.  '  Hk  > 
dn  fias  Empire,"  cantiaoed  by  AHoIkot.  s.i 
Hammer,  **  Gnchidile  de*  O— lanisriiM  Rm^i.' 
The  contest  lasted  from  th«  6ik  of  Ajnl  €  tt 
'29th  of  May,  1453:  prophecies  bad  fofn->:^  :> 
issue  i  hi  that  day  the  last  emperw  of  th* 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  tivmbling  c^iol:  6»« 
dantr  ^hUAot  4  fv'i  he  cried  out  in  desfuv':.: 
the  Turks  atocmed  the  wall  and  he  was  k«i--. 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  d 
saries,  and  foreteving  his  &te,  he  cried  out  ir.: 
"  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  mvti^f* 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  theae  words  when  bt  n 
struck  by  two  Tuika  at  onoa,  ind  eipiitd  u- 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  slain.  His  baivn 
afterwards  diseovered,  and  when  MohannJ  va 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  dty,  he  via^i 
head  to  be  rat  ofi^  artd  had  it  nailed  on  the  fr,']-^ 
column  on  the  place  called  Augustcmn.  h  ii 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trt^hy  to  the  prindpsl  t  in 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  atU  of  ttt  ^l^ 
tor  waa  the  couseeration  of  the  church  of  SlS^:! 
as  a  motque,  and  Mohammed  was  tbefimM  kC 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  tbc  sltsi.  1-* 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  borvtack, 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  swnkL  Hi 
aUghted  from  hii  horse  at  the  pnndpal 
tered  the  church  with  risible  respect  ud  ujaia- 
tton,  and  was  so  &r  fiom  oomnutUng  aoy  fto^ 
tion,  that  be  killed  widi  his  own  hsH  sT-'t 
whom  he  discovered  biwldflg  up  tie  beusl 
marbles  of  the  pavement 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  sann'-^ 
the  greaUil  importance  to  the  Soltsafc 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  citv  bd  If: 
looked  upon  by  the  natiooa  <rf  the  £sst  >>  ^ 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  lupteme  teopwa 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Cc[i»>^ 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  conndered  u 
heirs  of  the  Roman  cmperorL    Until  ibn  ^ 
obedienoB  paid  to  them  was  but  anbmiM  :> 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  waa  now  both  fcsr « 
habit,  and  the  transient  impcMsion  of  vicMy  ^ 
quired  the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  '■'^ 
fail  of  Constantinople,  darkness  qiiead  ix 
VMt ;  but  the  Muses  flying  &t»n  the 
found  a  m<«e  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  tin  An* 
andtheTibCT.  AInoat  few  centuries  hi*^** 
since  the  lirst  Mohammedan  prayer  wm  '^^^ 
Sl  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  gl"?  «  * 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  tb« 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembiance  of  their  fa»i  f*", 
deur,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  dunti«^ 
the  Turkish  power  in  Ccnstantinople  it  In*  p* 
bable  than  the  reriral  of  a  new  Greek  ffil*-'^ 
( Phimuea,  libi  iii«  &c. ;  Ducaa,  c.  34,  &c :  > 
condyles,  lib.  rii.,  &C. ;  Leonaidui  Chien**"* 
ContianL  a  Tun.  apiignaUu^  1st  ed.,  Siin*;- 
1544, 4to..  a  small  but  curious  work,  writt^fK' 
months  after  the  fid]  of  Conatantinoide.)  ["■"' 

CONST ANTl'N  US  ACROPOLITA- [-«»^ 
POLrrx,  GaoRoii's.]  , , 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  of  Antioch,  liw 
ConstantiuB,  waa  a  presbyter  at  the  mto^ 
tan  church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  *-  i>-,  ^ 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  ^^'^ 
I'oqjhvrius  however,  who  wished  to  obtsin'* 
see.  iiiuigucd  at  the  court  of  Coon^r 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  faani^meiit  w  \^ 
•tantiue.   Wilfa  the  aid  of  aome  faeu^ 
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tioe  emped  to  Cypnis,  where  he  «eemi  to  hare 
lemamed  during  the  Vest  of  hit  life.  He  suirived 
St  Ch^'MMtMn,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  ConBtan- 
tbe  edited  the  CommeDtaTy  of  St.  ChrysoBtom  on 
the  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
EpistUi  of  St.  Chrysoetom,  two,  m.  Rp.  221  and 
225,  an  addrewed  to  Conitantine,  who  \t  peritaps 
the  aathor  of  two  othor  E{natlei  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  tix.  Ep.  237 -and  238. 
(Cave,  /fiiL  lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
_  CONST ANTI'NUS  CE'PHALAS  (K«wto.- 
•runn  i  KtipaAd^),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
ii  KDOWQ  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Autholagy. 
His  perBOnal  history  is  entirely  nnknown,  bnt  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
banning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
accoant  of  the  litetary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho> 
Ion  is  given  nndw  Planudes.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  DiAcoNtifl  and  chaitophy- 
kz  at  the  metropolitan  chnrdi  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **Oratio  encomiutica  in  Omnes  Sonctos 
Martyres,**  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  cooncil  of  Nicaea  in  **  Acta  Patrom."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hid.  Lit. 
iL  D.  p.  10 ;  Fabric.  ^U.  Omo.  x.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xiL  p.  238.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HABMENOPULUS. 

[HARHINOrUtlTS.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jubist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  be  was  one  of  tbie 
commianonm  iqipointed  to  form  the  fint  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  D.  fi29,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  ae- 
Tetal  official  titles :  tit  iUustris,  comes  sacraram 
la^tionmn  inter  agentes,  et  magiater  scrinii  libel- 
lonun  et  sacranim  cognition um."  (Const  Haec 
^(oe^  iwosraario,  §  i.  Const  Summa  Se^taUkae, 

A  nenon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
■n  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  whs  one  of  the  commissioners 
appobted  to  compUe  the  Digest,  a.  d.  530  (Const 
Tbata,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
^ipointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  ( Const 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Aiucdota,  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinaa  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  «^ 
kcttoB  belong  to  the  time  of  Aaartanns,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-56fi.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  auUior  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
Btantinus  who  was  piaef.  piaet  of  the  East  under 
Anaatasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  a.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Aaper  Alypioa  Conitantinns.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  jmtoTestiarius,  became  paUiarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  A.  D.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  **Cri- 
ninal  Slaves,"  and  on  "  Priests  beii%  arrested  for 
Murder,"  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  LeunclaTiua,</iM6'raeeO'/ZomaRtini.  (Cave, 
HiA  Lit.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  105&)       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HANAS9ES.  [Ma- 

KA8BXB.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  arehi- 
dioconns,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  imion 
of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  "De  EcdesiastiGa 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graecorum,"  and  "  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritas  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Iiatin  translation,  contuned  in  Leo  AUatius, 
"  Oraeda  Orthodoza.*'  (Cave,  Hid.  Zit  L  p.  738( 
Fabric.  BOL  Ofwc  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  sumamed  NICAEUSfrom 
the  place  of  bis  abode,  by  which  sumaine  alone  he 
is  ninally  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  aGraeco- 
Roman  jurist.  {ButU.  iiL  p.  372.)  He  was  poste* 
rior  to  Garidaa,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  elemith  centnry  of  the  ChriatiBn  aora,  fiw  in 
AiajUm,  ii.  pp.  658,  6ft4,  he  citea  the  Stv^hof  of 
Garidas.  He  was  a  commentator  upon  tiie  Novella 
of  Justinian  (Bas,  iiL  p.  1 13),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  {Bat.  ii  p  651,  iiL  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (/>aei>o<.  M^/Uag.  p.  371)  cittfS  his  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.  In  Btu.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  {A  iAietuXn 
■^liav  liri^iaiioi);  but  by  this  expression  he  TBKf 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reiz,  however  {ai 
Theoph.  p.  1345),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
refencd  to  an  ^tonius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  it  said  by  Nic  Comnenua  (Fapado- 
poU)  {Praaua.  Mytlag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecli^  Leo ;  but  G.  E.  Helmbach 
{Anecdota,  \.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex> 
posed  the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Conatantinus  NicMos  appended  to  th»  Baulics 
are  dtations  of  Cyrilltis,  Stephanus,  and  Thalelaeua 
(iiL  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  (iL  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iiL  ph 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Theoph.  p.  1238;  Assemani, Jw. 
OrienU  iL  c.  20,  p.  404 ;  Pohl,  ad  Saartt.  NotO. 
BaiU.  p.  134,  n.  (o-) ;  Heimbach,  de  Baiil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (K-wto»^ 
ram  A  'PoSuu),  is  the  author  of  three  qngrams  in 
the  Greek  Antholi^  (Jacobs,  Paraiip.  e  Cod.  Vat, 
201—203,  liii.  pp.  738—740),  the  firat  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
daring  the  joint  reign  of  the  onperon  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  ia,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Conatantinus  Cephabo,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [CoNSTANTiNm  Ckphalab.]  The 
poetry  of  Conatontine  himself  is  faarbaraus  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Aailtol.  Graee,  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875  ;   Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  469.)       [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (K«»wt(*t;- 
m  i  2uteAits),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Antholc^  on  the  chair  (d^m)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes,  (Jacobs,  Paraiip.  e 
Cod.  Vat.  199,  200,  xiiL  pp.  737,  738.)  Suice 
each  paet>  name  bas  the  title  poMo^v  added  to  . 
it,  it  would  ai^ear  that  they  were  both  dead  b^ 
iom  the  time  when  the  Palatine  AntiioloCT  was 
compiled,  that  it,  the  beginning  of  the  tenui  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantiae,  a  philo* 
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3iMA«fi|  UabM.  BiU.  Camar.  L.  V.  Cod.  331, 

t395;  Janbi.  JwOoL  «nMe.  im.  874;  F*- 
c  BiU.  Grate,  v.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CO.N'STA'NTIUS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALP- 
RIUS.  Mmmed  CHLORUS  (<f  XAxp^t),  '^the 
Rooan  emperor,  A.  i».  305-306,  the  &tber 
«(  CoDMsatiiM  the  Gnat,  m  the  md  of  one  Ed- 
tro|iMs,  of  m  Doble  Duduian  fiuniljr,  and  Ckitdia, 
tha  daoghier  of  Criqwe,  who  was  tiie  (y oni^cer  ?) 
Inther  of  the  emperon  Claodiiu  IL  and  Qnintilim. 
He  waa  [mbably  born  in  250.  Diadngnuhed 
bj  ability,  Takmr,  and  Tirtue,  ConMaatiiu  becaBie 
governor  of  Dalmtia  doriw  tbe  nigti  of  the  en- 
panr  Canu^  who,  diigaaM  with  tlw  oztnTigant 
Modnet  of  Ua  aoo  CarioM,  btnided  to  adopt  and 
appoint  M  hie  ■oeeeMor  lb«  more  worthy  Crastan- 
tini.  Death  prcTented  Caru  from  eairjing  that 
pUii  into  eiecntina,  and  tbe  remd  of  Cmulantiiu 
waa  left  to  the  cnperon  Diocletian  and  Hazinian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  goTonment  of  tbe 
imwiua  Roaaa  «npiie,'tn  ita  ^opetnal  and  hot- 
tile  oMitart  with  ao  anny  bariwiiaoBt  waa  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  imly  for  one,  bat  even  for  two  em- 
peron, however  diitinguiifaed  they  were.  They 
conMinently  reaolved  that  each  ihmild  appMnt  « 
«s-regent  Caeur,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
•tantiiu,  who  wu  adopted  by  Mazimian,  and 
Gmlerioi,  who  waa  adqited  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  CaeMTi  were  obliged  to  refxidiate  their  wivea, 
and  Oalerini  waa  married  to  Valeria,  the  daaghter 
ef  Diocletian,  while  ConMantina  received  the  hand 
of  Theodom,  tbe  daoghter  of  the  wife  Maiimian. 
Their  lypointmnt  n  CMnra  took  place  at  Nico- 
■wdrai  on  tha  let  of  Haich,  392.  Tbe  govon- 
■MBt  of  tbe  eaipira  waa  diatribated  among  the 
four  prineea  m  the  following  manner ;  Conataatiaa 
waa  aet  over  the  prorincea  beyond  tbe  Alpe,  that 
ia,  Oaol,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?) ;  Oalerius  received 
both  the  Illyriafl  and  Moeiia,  an  extenaive  tract 
flompriaing  ul  tha  conntriea  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
■any  to  moont  Athoa  and  tbe  dmea  of  the  Aichi- 
petago,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  tbe  month  vS. 
the  Dannbe  {  Maxiwiaii  governed  Italy  and  AAica; 
and  Thrace.  Esypt,  and  all  the  Aiiadc  proviDcea 
were  reoerved  tot  the  ukthority  of  Dioclettaa.  The 
fint  and  moot  important  buaineaa  of  Conatantiua 
«M  the  reunion  <A  BritaiB  with  the  empire,  aa 
Camuiu  had  ancoeeded  ia  making  hiauelf  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Mazi- 
mian. [Carausiub.]  After  the  murder  of  Canu- 
ttua  by  Allectui  in  293,  thia  dSaa  aeiced  tbe 
government;  but  Britain  waa  taken  from  him 
after  a  atrug:^  of  three  yeara  [Allbctos],  and 
Cmitantitta  eaubliabed  hia  authority  there.  Soow 
time  afterwarda,  the  Alenwnni  invaded  OanL  A 
pitched  battle  tMk  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Conatantiua  at  Lingonea,  in  Lngdunenaia 
Prima,  now  Langrea:  the  Romana  were  neariy 
routed,  when  Conataatiua  reatored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enony,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbariana.  They  aufiered  another  de&at  at  Vin- 
doniaia,  now  Windiih,  in  Switaerland ;  there  are 
doubU  with  Kgard  to  thia  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Conalantitta  and  Galen ua  aaeomed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Awnati,  and  rated  ai  oo^npenua. 
Conataatiua  died  fifteen  month*  afterwaid*  (25Ui 
of  July,  306}  at  Eboracom,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picta,  in  which  he  waa  acoomjiaiiied 
If  hia  aon  Conataatiiw,  whan  ha  had  by  hia  Ant 
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wifa,HdaM,  wham  hehad  III  ili^i  ■    TW  i 
Ormttawrinf,  afienrsrda  the  Great, 
in  Ua  ahnre  of  the  govenmcBt. 
MM  of  Ae  moat  exeeOaart  AaMrtwa  wmam.  t=c 
later  RomaiM,  and  it  ia  to  be  reytetted  that  n 
know  to  Uttle  about  him.    Hia  aHiiiiuialiatiMa 
hi*  pnvinoea  procured  him  gnat  hoooar,  far  be 
took  the  moct  Kvely  intefcat  in  the  wvibie  of  tbe 
people,  and  wu  aa  far  fiua  imiHtB^  tte  nfaen 
of  otba  ffovemcca,  that  be  wa*  not  enm  prondfd 
with  •o^  thing*  a*  ace  nmaaarj  to  wa  of 
rank,  thoudi  a  vulf^ar  appeBariwi  caDa  thea  Ihxt- 
riea.    In  hi*  abatiiwrnca  fnaa  hixnriea  ha  aeeEa, 
bowoTW^  to  havB  ahewn  aiaae  affirtata— ■  The 
Pagana  piriaad  him  tat  hi*  haaaani^,  mA.  ^ 
Chriatiana  fer  ^i*  impartiality  mA  tokaasin 
Theophanea  caD*  him  J^Monmrffyaw,  or  a  hb 
Chriatiaa  prinaplea.    Hu  eoDdnct  dnriay  tbe  fa> 
aecotion  of  tbe  Chriatian*  by  Diodetin  waa  my 
homaoe.    It  it  not  known  whence  he  recawd  tie 
Bomaaa  of  CUona,  or  the  Mo,  which  ia 
to  him  cnly  bj  htar  Bnantino  wiiicn.  GUthot 
(nL  ii.  p.  118,  MtoL  ed.  1815)  oboema,  tlms  kt 
remarkable  degree  of  paleaeaa  woemm  \m  oniiiinir 
with  tbe  ni6or  mentioned  in  the  Vrnm  gj  i  in 
19).    Beaides  hi*  *ob  and  *BeHBaar,  Cautaatine, 
dnntantiuB  bad  by  hi*  aeeeatd  wifa,  Tbeodm 
three  am*  and  three  daoghlera,  who  are  nii  aiiini 
in  tbe  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life 
CONBTANTINUB  1.  (EutTop,  ix.  14-23;  And.  VicL 
Cbea.  39,  Ac,  Epd,  39;  Zoom.  iL  7,dtc.;  neo- 
phan.  pp.  4-4,  ed.  Paris;  Pamtgyrit.  t'^tr.  ir.  3, 
tL  4,  6  ;  Enaab.  FiL  OomtL  L  13-21  ;  TnfaL 
lio,  C/nM^  3.13;  AeL  Sport.  AtL  Fm,  i; 
Vopiecua,  CbraMM,  16, 17,  Amettiamm,  44,  PtAm, 
32 ;  Amm.  Uarc  xix.  2.J  { W.  P.] 


coat  or  ooNarANTitra  t. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  IL,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS* 
Roman  empow,  a.  d.  337-361,  whoa*  aane  ii 
•ometiinea  written  Fkviua  Claadiua  Caoabatiai. 
Flavin*  Valeriu*  ConatantiaB,  and  CotHtaadBaa 
Conatantiua.  Hs  waa  tbe  third  am  of  CoaotaaiiBt 
tbe  Great,  and  the  aecond  whom  he  bad  bii  w 
cond  wife,  Faatta ;  be  waa  born  at  Siminm  in  P»- 
nonia  on  tbe  6(fc  of  August,  A.  D.  317,  in  tbe  eaa- 
sulate  Ovidios  Oallicanus  and  Septimioa  Bamaa. 
He  wa*  educated  with  and  received  tbe  aame  eaio- 
fnl  education  a*  bi*  biothers,  Constantime  and  C«s- 
atansr  was  lem  proficient  in  leaned  ponnu*  and 
fine  arte,  but  urpaaaed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  ezerciaea.  Ho  wa*  atated  oonaal  ia 
326,  or  perhaps  aa  eariy  as  3*24,  and  waa  employed 
by  bia  hther  in  the  adminutiation  of  the  earttn 
pnvincea.  At  tbe  death  of  bis  biher  in  337, 
Constantidi  waa  in  Asia,  and  imaediatdy  has- 
tened to  Constantinople,  where  the  garnaon  had 
already  declared  that  none  riioold  rwgn  but  the 
aona  (rf  Conatantiae,  excluding  thua  the  nephiwi 
of  the  late  en^eroi^  Ihlmatin*  and  Humfaajmni^ 
fmn  the  government  of  those  provinces  wUdi  had 
been  aasigoed  to  them  by  Cmutantiiie,  who  had 
placed  Dabnatiu  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thncc, 
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and  pvt  of  lUyricmn,  Bud  Huuulnliuiiis  orer 
Pontu*,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  irith 
Caeaareia  aa  the  capitaL  The  d«clantioD  of  the 
aimy,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  Mna  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Conatautiai,  who  was  apparently  retoUed  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  ume  Tiewi.  In  a  whole- 
sale murder,  where  the  troopi  wen  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  deeeendantt  ot  Conetaatina  Chlo- 
rus  by  hit  ucond  wife  perished  throorii  the  cmri 
perfidy  of  Conitantiua,  who  apared  toe  firea  of 
only  two  jHrinoea,  Flavin*  Juliua  Gallu  and  Fla- 
Tini  Ctaudioa  Jnlianns,  the  Bona  of  FhiTias  Julianna 
Constiuitius,  yonngeit  ion  of  Constantins  Chlonu, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  hia  nephew's  am- 
bitiMk  Besides  those  princes,  the  patndan  Opta- 
tns  and  the  prae foetus  piaetoiio  Ablavins  were 
likewiia  maaacnd.  It  would  be  diffienlt  to  ex- 
culpate Cons  tan  tius  from  the  part  which  be  took 
in  this  Uoody  affiur,  even  if  it  were  tnie  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  nodi  that  of  a  nmrdem  as  ^t 
of  a  oool  spectator  el  a  inaMKn  whidi  ha  could 
have  prevoited. 

After  this  the  thiee  sons  of  Cmistaatina  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sinniom  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Cooatantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaol,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa ; 
Coostantius,  the  second  and  the  aubjea  of  this 
article,  Thiaee,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  asd  Egypt ;  and  Conatans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyiicum,  and  the  rest  of  Afriok  The  an- 
cient worid  was  thoa  governed  by  three  youths 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediatelyafter  the  death  of  Constantino  theOieat 
■  war  broke  ont  with  the  PuiiwD  king,  Sapor  11^ 
irindi  was  chiefly  canied  on  in  Hcaopotamia  and 
en  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Conitantina. 
This  war  was  to  the  diaadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  noqnished  in  many  battles, 
eopeeially  at  Angara,  in  343i,  where  Constan- 
tiua  conmmdad  in  pMson,  and  after  IntTing  car- 
ried the  di^,  was  mated  with  mat  slaaghter  of 
his  tret^  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pendans  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fniitleaa  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fbitms  of 
IJisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
ibrti&cd  {dacea  in  that  conntry  as  well  as  in  the 
nwontaina  of  Aimania  were  aqwDy  wall  dafandad, 
Sapor  gained  victories  witiiont  mtting  any  aoqai- 
utions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine waa  shun  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  S&O, 
Conatans  was  mnrd««d  by  the  troops  of  Magnon- 
tins,  who  assumed  the  pniple  and  was  obeyed  as 
enqieiw  m  Britain,  Ganl,  and  Suaa ;  at  the  saaw 
tinM  Vetmio,  commander  of  us  lepont  in  the 
eztennve  province  at  Illyricnm,  was  Meed  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mag&entius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  puipl&  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  witn  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  srai  of  the  neat  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Boma.  At  tbaaead  of  his  army  he  mardiadfiom 
the  Pwnan  frontier  to  the  West.  AtHarsdeiain 
Thnoa  ambaasadon  of  Magaeatiai  waited  itpai 


him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
mastCT  as  msperor,  and  cement  their  alltanca  by  a 
marriage  of  ConstanUns  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
ddwt  uster  of  Couitaotins  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  nmsequencea  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions,  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refunl,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  bade  to  Ma^ientius,  radered  the 
others  to  be  pnt  in  priaoo  as  the  agents  of  a  rebd. 
His  conduct  towards  Vetianio  tended  to  a  leconcH 
liatioo;  but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-empoor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Ma^ 
Dentins,  he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  prindpol  officen  ofV etnnio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plan% 
he  advanced  tomrds  Sardica,  now  Bephis,  where 
he  met  with  Vetnmio,  both  of  than  b«ng  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  Vetranio,  however,  bring 
by  &r  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight 
forward  veteran,  who  could  diaobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantitu,  he  could  have  seised  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  cmp  j  bat  the  result  waa  veij 
difierent  On  a  pUn  near  Sardica  a  tribune  waa 
erected,  when  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
paraaUy  for  the  purpose  of  being  witness  as  of  a 
ceremony  by  whieh  the  emfwe  was  to  have  two 
lawlul  heada.  Crautaatius  6ral  addressed  the 
armed  cnwd,  and  artfully  taming  upon  his  **l^:i- 
timate"  oinnion,  that  a  son  of  the  grast  Constantine 
was  alone  worUiy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  ^iplause  frtmi  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  ^ontaneonaly  or  in 
accordance  with  the  inatractiros  of  thrir  officen, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  empem  bat 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  ntn- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  befora 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetianio  from  theground^ 
emlmeed  him,  and,  as  ha  daapiBed  a  thrrat^  aa> 
signed  him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  test  of  his  days  at  Pmsa.  (a.  ».  851.) 

Omstantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Ma^ 
nentius,  after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Oallua 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mnrsa,  now  Esaak,  « 
town  on  tiie  river  Drav*  in  Hungary,  Magnortma 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  a.,  d.  351)  in  n 
Uoody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
[nety  than  courage,  bat  when  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  vieloiy,  and  MmcntinB 
fled  into  OaaL  There  he  wis  utaAti  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gau.  After  another  complete  d»- 
feat  at  mount  Selencns  in  the  Cossiaa  AJjps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  prindpal  dties  in  Ganl,  Ma^ 
nentius,  reduced  to  extremi^,  put  an  end  to  hie 
&&,  and  his  brother  Deeentiua  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  353.)  [MAomirrius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West  He 
avei^ed  the  murder  of  hia  brother  Conatans,  and 
established  his  authoriw  hy  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  gaihy  nor  Oe  iuiooait  mre  exempt 
ficn  hie  reaantment. 

Once  man  ik»  eztnt  ef  theBoDMOi 
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cni|*re  m  rnled  by  one  mui.  The  admhiistn- 
tiM  of  the  goT«ruDCTit  tnd  the  public  attd  pTxrUe 
lifr  of  CoBitUtiiM,  approacbed  moie  umI  more 
tlmw  of  an  Atiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  KCivt  murder*,  dictated  by  jealoiuy 
oT  Mi»pician,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  ein- 
ppn>r.  whenenr  justice  diidained  or  was  too  weak 
tu  amiit  hia  in  bia  plana.  One  of  the  Tictinii  of 
bit  malice  waa  bit  cousin,  Gallut  Caeiar.  Guilty 
of  np-^Ugenee,  diMbedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
niniotration  of  the  East,  be  deterred  pDoi&bment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  ilill  greater  wben  he  pat  to 
dfttth  the  imperial  cororoissianen,  Domitian,  praa- 
fectui  ptsetorio  Orientis,  and  Montiua,  quaestor 
palatii,  irbo  wcr  sent  to  hia  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inqoite  into  bia  conduct,  bat  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  baughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  (lalloa,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuauons  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions  They 
were  lorn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gail  us, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  set  seemed  to  have 
had  but  OM  mouiB  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror's resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  hy 
new  promises  fnon  the  artful  Conitantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Pt-tovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pula  in  Istria,  where 
ha  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  o.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Galhu  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  apent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exiles 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  proWtre**, 
the  empreu  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  '-ib-t,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  in  Gaol,  which  was  aufiering  from  the  con- 
•equrncea  of  the  rebelUrai  of  Sylvanis,  who  had 
■MMimed  tha  pnrpie,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
iSeverin  at  Cologne  iu  September,  3.^5. 

In  3.17,  Constontius  viiiited  Home,  where  he 
celebAted  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
vxanple  of  Angustui,  he  orderMl  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Hdio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Mazimus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  waa  placed  by  order  of  pope  ^ixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  aa  the  Lateran  obelisk.^  Vrma  Rome 
Conatantius  went  to  lllyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  Miceeisful  campaign  gainst  the  Qnadi 
and  Sannatians,  and  tbenoe  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  annies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida, now 
Diy&rbek^  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  ^ngan  and 
Boabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Aletnanni  and  the  Franks 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Alemannt  prisoner  [CiiNUDoaiAHiu.t] ; 
•nd  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  hit 
czoeUent  adminiatiation,  which  won  him  the  hearu 
of  the  inhabitants,  be  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cou- 
stantius.  Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  (iaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  FmU  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  moUve  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popubuity, 
and  assome  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  ba^~ing  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motiMi,  th^  sud- 
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denly  pndaimed  him  *™p*T  {x.  %.  XR.)  It  %  i 
n-lated  in  the  lt£e  «f  Jnliaa  haw  he  acvd  ! 
these  circamstanees;  hispnteatabsasof  mK>;.> 
were  niiKonttnied ;  his  aMbassadon,  w^- 
with  ConalanUBs  at  Caesaivta,  woe  di^i.  —  :  I 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.   Cic'^i^ '  | 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  amy.  mto^  :  '  < 
West,  and  the  erapin  wna  am  ^  v*e  uf  • 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  dnl  war,  wkn  the  . 
di«th  of  Con^tautias  at  Mopawrenc.  ncsr  l^.t 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  Ol  361),  prrn  '-r: 
that  calamity,  and  made  Joliaa  the  snfe  Bscf  : 
the  empire.    [Juluncs.]     By  his  thiri  >\ 
Maxima  Faustina,  Coutantiaa  lA  mt  itaz"- : 
wba  waa  afterwarda  nmniad  t»  ikft  0Bpcftr 
tian.    (Adub.  Marc  lib.  xiv. — oL;  Zonick  . 
ii.  iil ;  Agathias,  Ub.  iv. ;  Euefau  raa  CMr.-  - 
lib.  iv. ;  Kutn^  lib.  x.  5,  Ac;  Jalin.  Oat  L 
Liban.  Ont,  iii.-x.;  Zonar.  Uk.  xiiL;  the  t.i.  '- 
ties  referred  to  under  Cons  tan  tin  as  IL  sad  0:- 
•tans  I. ;  Tillem<Hit,7/HtoHns  des  fi^pmn)  [  W  i.. 


COIN  OP  CO!«tTANnU8  B. 

CONSTA'NTirS  IIU  emperor  of  the  W«l 
A.  D.  4'21,  was  bom  in  lUyiis  in  the  btta  ^ 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aem.  He  bonr  nr; 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beist^i! 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorns,  ss  ^ 
among  the  people  and  the  aoldiera,  fat  hia  tu^^ 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  chanKter,  whids^ 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beaatj,  ^^  >^ 
the  tyiant  Constantino,  after  hia  return  btn  1-." 
was  beueged  in  Ariea  by  km  rebellious  and  tacffr^- 
general,  Uerontius,  Cnutandna  was  deipatt^  f 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaol  and  ^win  to  oMm<'' 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  ln<ipe<^ 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  tb«i  in » -^T 
less  stote  of  revest  against  everything  Rtansii.  l-  ' 
related  under  Constantino  the  tyrant  (p.  831 J  i-  > 
Constantina,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Clphi^> 
Goth,  eompeUed  Gerontins  to  laise  the  aep  ^ 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished 
etantius  then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  sliit-- 
closely  coulined,  bis  adveiwy  found  mesas  la  f'^ 
one  £dobicus  or  Eduvinchos  into  Gennany,  ■-■ 
purpose  of  calling  the  natinu  beyond  the  Klif  " 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  soon  returned  n  " 
hfad  of  a  body  of  Frankish  and  Altmsnuit  sn^^' 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  CooatanUai. 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  biiC^i- 
and  inarched  to  attack  the  barfaariaiiit  «koo 
and  Ulpbilos  met  with  beyond  the  Bhooe  sod  > 
fi-nted  entirely,  EdonciM  was  murdi-rrd  bf  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  bad  taken  rrftu', 
the  murderer  presented  the  bead  of  Edavicifi  '< 
the  victor,  expecting  a  trcompense.  Wiii  t» 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Rwnan,  CoastanUu  vi^'^ 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ocdend 
murderer  to  be  tamed  ont  of  his  tamp  imfi^ 
way.  Constantius  hastened  back  to  Atkt,  ic 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  ^^""^ 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  bte  is  lekied  in  hii 

Cwatantiu  waa  lewankd  fix  his  vicux;  V 
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Honorios  with  th«  consQlalup  (a.  d.  and  waa 
also  created  comes  and  patriciiu.  In  a.  d.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataalphiu,  who  supported  the 
claima  of  the  riTitl  emperor  Attains,  bnt  wiu  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vic- 
tor in  416,  [Attalus.]  The  reward  of  Cod- 
Btantiua  waa  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Hfrnorina,  vho,  after  beioe  a  captire  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphns  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericns,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
allj  of  tae  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  eonquesta  which  he  had 
made  in  Spiun  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aqnitania  IL  and  prohiblj  also 
Norempopulonia,  or  Aqnilama  III.  From  thia 
time  Touloose  became  the  cafntal  of  the  Wett- 
Ooibic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  Febiuary),  Ho- 
norius  conferred  upon  ConstantiuB  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West.  Theodosius  IL,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recognise  him  as  Augustus,  Con- 
ttantins  prnored  to  make  war  agaiiut  him ;  but, 
before  actual  hostiliUes  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Rarenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accesuon  he  vaz  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  bat  it  seems  that  he  does  not  desen-e  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  aeTeri^  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  amlntiotis 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  His  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavins 
Placidius  Vslentinianns,  afterwards  Valentinian 
III.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Conston- 
tiuB  hare  been  found ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zoum. 
libi  V.  uIl  and  lib.  vi,,  the  chief  authority ;  Soxom. 
ix.  13—16;  Oros.  vii.  42,  43;  Pkilostoig.  xil 
4,12;  Theoph,  pp.  66— 72,  ed.  Parts;  Pro^, 
Chnm.  Theodwo  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c)    [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUB  UL 

CONSTA'NTIUS  CALLUS.  [Conbtam- 

TlUS.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Oanl,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  hia  Isotker  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  bj  AeUns.  ConataiK 
tiua  was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodonna  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  we  in- 
terest of  toe  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Satuminus,  Comes  Domeeti- 
corum,  who  was  very  lidi,  but  who  bad  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Fiaeftetus  Orienti.  Con- 
stantius  having  compluned  about  it  to  Attila,  thia 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodowus 
-was  uoable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  noon  the 
emperor.  During  tlus  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
to  Knnium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmium  sent  a 
cousidenble  quantity  of  gold  and  Mirer  Teaadi 


belonging  to  his  chntch  to  Cosstantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  bis  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  &11  into  the  hands  of 
the  victM*.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessebf<^ 
himself^  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanos.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sinnium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attiht  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosins  to 

S'vo  up  Sylvasus  and  his  property,  and  Theodoeioe 
kving  refused  to  comply  wiUi  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  hu  master.  (Priscns,  in  Ex- 
cerpt, ds  LeoaL  pp.  54,  67, 69,  ed.  Paris.)  [  W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  pmbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  tiie  uose  m  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
onoe  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  ^leriod,  fosteriDg  them  by  his 
munificence  and  traiDing  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counseL  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
his  friend  Sdomua  ApoUinaiis,  from  the  first 
iriiich  we  1mm,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  hia 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  faiwraphy  of  Geimanus,  bishop 
of  Auzerre,  vno  died  in  a.  o.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  &  Ommmi  E^piieopi  jlatMSMdonmu, 
i^qwaia  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Sunns  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  EricuB,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  a.  o.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnauld  d*AndiUy. 

Some  persona  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
"Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdnneniis  Episcopi,"  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
tlie  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Sunns  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Abutre  de  Soey  in 
his  "  Vies  des  Peies  du  D&erU"        [W.  B.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  como,  i.  e.  oonttUo 
(Plut  Rom.  14;  Tertull  de>$wc(.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  eondtMis.  (Pseudo- 
Aseao.  im  Cb.  Vkt.  iL  10.)  All  we  know  abont 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  u  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  whidi  were  observed 
at  his  festivsl,  the  Cbanta/in.  {DicLo/  AnLi.v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  delibentiona,  and  othom  the  hidden  or 
mysieriooB  god,  that  ii^  a  god  of  the  Iowa  r^iona. 
The  story  abont  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  sinee  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it 
When  after  the  bmlding  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighboniing  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romolna  qoead  a  report,  tiut  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  waa  called  &msus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (PIuU  L  c ;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c)  Livy  (L 
9)  calls  the  god  NeptunuB  Eqnestria.  Hartung 
(/Mb  Rei^.  d.  Jidm.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  Bi^cient  to  shew,  that  Consua  must  be  re- 
guded  as  an  infernal  divinity;  this  notion  is 
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hnplied  in  tba  tndition  of  hit  altar  bong  fimnd 
nndw  tb«  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mnka 
and  hone*,  whidt  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  inCemal  dinnitiea,  vera  lued  in  the 
neu  at  the  Connalia,  and  Tere  treated  with 
oue  lad  aolenuiity  on  that  occauoo.  [L.  8.] 

COON  {Kim'),  a  md  of  Antenor  and  brother  <^ 
Iphidamaa,  who  woutded  Agamemnon,  bnt  was 
afterwuda  tlain  b;  bitn.  He  was  repreaented  on 
the  cheit  of  CypMloi.  (Horn.  lU  xi  248,  &&, 
zix.  63i  Paua.  t.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  Si] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (K«^,  KJ^),  ion 
of  the  aatrap  Artahuna  [No.  4,  p.  868,  h.),  waa 
appointed  to  oonrey  to  Danuucas  the  treaanree  of 
Darciui,  when  the  latter  marctied  frtan  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c  S33.  (Arr.  Amab.  ii.  16; 
comp.  Curt,  iii  10.)  The  &Tour  with  which 
Alezaador  r^arded  Artabanu  waa  extended  alao 
to  Copben,  whom  we  find  menticmed  among  the 
young  Asiatic  noblee  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "Kyufta,  in  the  re-oiganix^ 
tion  of  the  army  in  b.  c  424.  (Arr.  Anab.  rii.  6 ; 
corop.  Polyb.  T.  25,  65,  zzzi.  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  iMme  of  a  Roman  &mily, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibnr.  The  name 
ocean  in  an  inactiption  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  CopoNius,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  diatin- 
guiahed  merit  and  rank,  waa  niade  t  Roman  dUcen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  UoaWi  whom  ha 
accused.    (Cic  pro  Balb.  23.) 

2.  M.  CoPDiQoa,  had  a  cHehntad  law-mit  re- 
■pecdng  an  inheritance  with  H*.  Can  as,  b.  c.  9& 
The  cause  of  Coponioa  waa  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaerola, 
and  that  of  Carina  by  L.  Cnusua,  in  Uie  court  of 
the  centomTiri.  (Cic.  dt  OraL  i.  39,  il  32,  BnA. 
h%)  [CuRica.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C  CoPomi,  two  gfandsona  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  &  o.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acqairements.  (Cie.  fro  Balb. 
23,  pro  CeuL  10.)  C.  Coponins  is  probably  the 
same  aa  No.  6. 

5.  CopONiue,  was  left  in  command  of  Caiiae  in 
the  erpediUon  of  Craaaaa  against  the  Parthian*, 
B.  c.  53.  (PluL  Orau.  27.)  Ho  may  also  hare 
been  the  aaaia  aa  Mo.  6. 

6.  C.  CoraN^Ji^  one  of  tiM  pnwton  «t  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  vrar  in  B.  c;  49.  He 
espoused  the  aide  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
abipa  conjointly  with  C.  MarceliuL  (Cic  ad  Att 
viii  12,  A. ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iu.  5,  2S ;  Gcde  Dm.  1 
33,  ii,  55.)  Coponiss  was  proscribed  by  the 
trimnTits  m  B.  c.  4S,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  ncrifice  of  her  hcmour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  ai^enrarda  men- 
tioned afaortly  before  the  battle  of  Actiom  aa  the 
btber^in-law  of  Silins,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.   (VelL  Pot.  iL  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  pn>hafaly  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponins.  It  contains  on  the  obveiw  the 
head  of  ApoUo,  with  the  inscripticm  Q.  Siciniuh 
IIIviR  ^that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  oo  the  reverse 
a  dub  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  ufoa  it,  and  the  in- 


■eriptioB  C  CoroifiuB  Pr.  S.  C  The  reverie  no 
doubt  has  reftratoe  to  Hercdet,  wImmb  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibnr. 

COPp'NIUS,  a  Roman  lealptor,  aathor  of  the 
fourteen  status  of  nationa  emqnend  Funpey, 
whidi  were  phoed  it  the  entanee  of  the  portweca 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pooipey  at  Rome,  which 
gave  to  uiis  eotiance-haD  the  name  of  Poriktu  ad 
SaHona.  Thia  wis  built  1^  Pompey  himselC  and 
oftervrards  restored  by  Augastaa.  (PUn.  H.N. 
zxzvi.  4.  S§  12,  IS;  Soet.  CW.  46;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^e&nL720;  TUend^^M)dLll.^96;  Ur- 
Iklia,  BMArcA.  (far  Aactt  Aim,  iu.  3,  p.  59.)  [L.U.] 

COPREUS  (KMrpctfr),  a  son  of  Pelopa  and 
&ther  of  Poiphetea,  After  having  murdered 
Iphitos,  he  fled  from  Ells  to  Mycenae,  wbeie  he 
was  puriSed  by  EarTBtberu,  who  employed  him  to 
infonn  Heradea  of  ue  labtMira  he  had  to  perform. 
(Ham.  B.  zt.  689;  Apdlod.  L  5.  $  1.)  Eoripidea 
in  hia  "  HoadeidBe*'  mikea  him  the  fcerdd  «f 
Eurysthena.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (K^),  a  SiciliBn,  who,  after  the  ex- 
pnliion  of  Thnaybnlna  ftom  Syiacuae  (a.  c.  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  ao  modi  influence 
over  the  dtizms,  that  for  a  candderaUe  tine  he 
waa  the  leading  man  in  the  coimnonwealth.  The 
great  increaae  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  oon- 
fhdon  produced  fay  the  ezpulaion  of  the  ^lanti 
and  the  claims  of  thooe  whom  tbey  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impolae  to  the  {ne- 
tiee  Arenac  doqoence.  Coiaz  applied  Umadf 
to  the  study  of  its  prindples,  opened  a  acbod  <f 
riietaiie^  and  wrote  a  treatise  (^titled  T^x'*') 
boding  inch  rales  of  Um  art  as  be  bod  discovend. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  hi*  puml  Tiaiai, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhefaxic ;  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  anhject  Hi* 
wmik  has  entirdy  p*"**^  It  hia  beea  eanjee- 
tnred  (by  Gonier,  Mmt.  da  rituUM.  da  Frmt^ 
Clone  d'Hutoin,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  &c,  and  otben), 
though  upon  very  dight  uid  insnffident  groaads, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Abtorica  ad  Alemt^v*, 
fbund  amongst  the  wotks  of  Aristotle,  ia  the  lup- 
posed  lost  work  of  Coraz.  (Cic.  BmL  12,  da  OraL. 
i.  20,  iii.  21 ;  AristoL  RiA  iL  24 ;  QnmtiL  ni.  1; 
Mongitor,  .Skk^  L  pi  146,&c.,  iL  pLa67,ftft', 
Westemuum,  Gaek.  der  CMeA.  Btndlmmkil.  L 
§  27,  note  5,  Ac:,  §  68,  note*  8,  27.)    [C  P.  H.] 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  diieft, 
and  coudna-geiman,  fought  in  the  pteaence  of 
Sdpio  at  New  Carlhi«e  in  Spain,  a.  c  206,  for 
theaormipityofthetowBof Una.  (Iiv.xx«iH. 
21;  Vol  Max.  iz.  II, extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  a  ion  of 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdonina,  after- 
wards to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Oifitos.  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caeeonia,  the  wife  of 
Cdigula.  He  was  inveated  irith  the  piaetenhip 
as  mAj  aa  the  reign  of  Tiberioa,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  thia  office  waa  commiaaioned  by  Tibe- 
rius  and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  mtperintoid  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  which  the 
cardessneaa  ^  the  magistiate*  had  aflowed  to  M 
intodeogr.  While  engaged  upon  thia  undertaking 
he  committed  acta  of  cniel^  and  eztortioD,  pnfaa- 
Uy  in  compliance  wi&  commands  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Calignla,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  hcmour  of  consul  snfiectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
In  the  nign  of  Oaudins,  however,  he  waa  taken 
to  aceount  for  thsae  pnooedinga,  and  those  who 
had  baan  iiqiuad  l^hna  wan  fndcmiifiwl  ai 
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■  vMponlble.  In  47* hommr, Corimlo  obtwnel 
the  cmunaml  of  in  amy  in  Oennany,  and  fini^t 
with  great  mcceM  agaiiut  the  Ghand  under  their 
leader  OennMcui.  He  muntained  excellent  dia- 
dpline  amoiig  his  troops,  and  acted  with'  great 
eaation  and  coaiage.  Hii  Bnccew  ezdted  either 
the  (ear  or  jeelon^  of  Glaudini,  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  am;  back  to  the  western  hanks 
of  the  lUiine.  Coibolo  obeyed,  thoodi  with  i«- 
luctance,  as  his  career  was  thns  checked  without 
any  necesai^;  1»t  to  prerent  fan  aoldien  from 
beooamig  demoialiaed  hj  iuetintjTt  ha  made  them 
dig  a  canal  betwen  the  Metue  nd  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inandation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  aocessiini  of  Nero,  Corholo 
was  entmeted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthiana,  whose  king,  VoIomkb,  had  invaded 
Annenki  and  expelled  ita  king,  Rhadamiitiu,  who 
waa  under  the  protection  of  the  RonuuH.  Etat  as 
Vologesea  was  engaged  in  qnelling  an  insurreetioii 
of  hia  own  son,  Vardones,  he  wiudrew  hit  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gare  the  moat  diatingiiished 
members  of  the  &mily  of  the  Anacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  Bat,  a  few  yean  later,  A.  d.  68, 
the  war  broke  oot  nfiesh,  and  Cortmlo  fbagjit 
with  great  meoeas  agaJsst  Tiridatea,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  tlie  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artazata  and  Hgrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  giTMH  the  kingdma  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeeea  and  liridatea  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
C«buo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caeaenaiaa  Rietns 
was  sent  into  Annoiis;  bat  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  eoA  glad  to  see  Vok^eses  will- 
ing to  eondode  a  trea^  ^  which  both  ths  Romans 
and  Parthiana  were  oUiged  to  encnate  Aimraiia. 
But  llridatM  toon  after  totk  poasesdon  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  latter  to  Rwate, 
requesting  Nero^  sanction  to  ins  title  king  of 
Aimenia.  This  conduct  occaaimed  a  renewu  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  aimy 
into  Armenia.  Bnt  the  ^ithiant  had  become 
tired  (rf  inceisant  warfan;  they  uad  Car  poue^ 
and  Tiridates  omdeseended  to  lay  down  Us  crown 
iebn  a  atatoe  of  Noe,  in  wdu  to  teceiTe  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  hhuseUL 
Corbulo  sent  Annini,  his  aon-in-Iav,  to  neemnpany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  ordw  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Coibulo  wu  one  d  the  greatest  genoab  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  mdrenal  hatred  wUdi  Nen 
had  drawn  upon  himad(  Corbulo  remained  fUtb- 
fut  to  liim.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  Tery  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himedf 
at  the  head  of  an  insniTeetion,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaiiung  the  imperial  dignity.  Bnt  he 
aeema  neyer  to  hare  entertdned  meh  a  thong^it : 
the  reward  he  earned  he  his  fidelity  was— death. 
For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  ia  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nen  gave  oidtxa  for 
Ilia  execution.  When  Corbolo  was  iniinmed  of  his 
&te,  he  plm^^  his  swoid  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing,«  WeU  deserwd !"  (Pliu.JV.iV.iL  70,  tL  8, 
13,  viL  6 ;  Tac  .dm.  iiL  31,  ix.  18,  Ac,  xiii.  6, 
&C.,  34,  Ac,  xiT.  23,  &a,  xr.  1,  Ac,  26,  Ac, 
UitL  il  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  ]6,  li.  30,  Ixii.  19, 
Ac,  IxiiL  17  I  ¥na6a.  StraUa,  It.  2,  7,  ii.fi, 
i».  1.)  [L.&] 


CORDACA  (KopMita),  a  soraame  of  Artemis 

in  Elia,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
jctfp9a(,  whid)  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  sud 
to  have  perfbnned  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victoiT  -M^ueh  th^  had  wan.  (Fans.  vi.  22. 
8  1-)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  APLIUS,  or  Junius  Cordub, 
^parently  diffeient  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
ndnal — an  historian  perpetually  quoted  'by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albiinu,  the  Maximins, 
the  Qodiana,  and  Mazimus  with  Balbinus.  He 
^ipears  to  liBTe  bent  an  accunte  chronicler  of  • 
trivial  &cts.  (Caph.  Am,  c.  11.)      [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAfSIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancbarins  Prisciu  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
mhabitants  of  Gyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Ccrdns  waa  condemned. 
(Tbc.  Ann.  m.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  aRoman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  ud  Uamdesdy,  waa 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  dieots  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  pnised  Biutus  and  denominated 
Cbsuus  **  tile  hat  of  the  Romans" — "  erimine,** 
Tadtns,  novo  an  tanc  prininm  aadite,** 
Hii  reel  i^ince,  however,  waa  the  freedom  ef 
speech  in  wMch  he  had  indnlged  agunst  Sejanus, 
fbr  the  woric  in  which  tiie  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  ^>probfttion  by  Augustas  him- 
sd£  Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  tlwn  waa  no  room  fbr  hope,  Cordna 
delivered  an  ^loey,  the  snbstance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  nAricated  Taotns,  ^ipealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  onder  similar  dicnm- 
stances  by  all  preceding  annaUsta,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  iriten 
he  starved  himself  to  deatil.  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fothers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  dty,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  ao  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marda  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  thou  again  to  the 
wmJd  with  the  foil  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  tiie  seventh  of 
the  Smioria»  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Oetao.  35,  TA. 
61,  Oal^.  16 ;  Senec.  Shuuor.  vil,  sod  espedally 
his  Contoiatxo  addreased  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
<tf  Cranratins  Cordos,  ca  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass. 
ItH.  24,)  [W.  R] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.   [CoBDUB,  Awjua-J 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  Boniame  washed 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scaxvolak],  and  occura 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Muda  gens.  The 
obverse  reioesents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  witii  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  lettns  on  eadi  dde  to 
represent  Honos  uid  Virtus :  the  letters  Kalbni 
underneath  refer  to  tome  members  of  the  Fafia 
gens.  [Calbnvs.]  On  the  reverw  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  ri^t  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  comuctnia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  aeeptre  in  her  hand  and  Her  foot  on  a  ^obe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Caleiius  and  Cordna 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  timee  whtai  baimony  waa  established  between 
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Rmm  Bad  tlie  people  of  Italy  after  tha  SocU 
(Eckhd.  T.  pp.  220,  25&) 


CORE  (Kdfn},  waUta,  m  nut  liy  wUdi 
PerwphoM  ii  often  oOad.  [PbuepboicB.]  {L.  S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  meotioDed  among  the  mjthk 
rtoriet  of  the  inTcntMHi  of  milptun.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
ZZZT.43;  Atbcnag.£<SBL}wCln(Lcl7.)  [L.U.] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS.  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Gem  mentioned  in  his  oiation  for  Limrina,  a.  c 
46,  as  one  of  the  diatingniihed  men  who  mn  in- 
tnceding  with  CacMT  on  behalf  of  I^unu;  bnt 
after  the  mtion  waa  pobliahed,  Cicero  wai  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  miitake  in  mentioning 
the  name  ot  Ccvfidiiu,  u  the  latter  had  died  before 
tiw  ■peech  waa  ddiwed.  (Cic  pn  Uiga^.  11, 
od  ^  xUL  44.)  It  is  pnlMUT  this  Coifidiu  «f 
whose  retorn  to  life  an  amnsing  tale  is  related  by 
Plinjr  on  the  authority  of  Vaito.  {H.  N.  ni.  52.) 

CORINNA  (K^Mnv),  a  Gteek  poetCM,  a  n*- 
tive  of  Tanagn  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
acconnta  (Eudocia,  p.  270 ;  Wdeker,  in  Cmuei^ 
Jfebfan,  ii,  pp.  1&-17X  aha  was  the  dan^rter  of 
Acbelodoms  and  Pnonlia.  On  aeeonnt  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebe%  aha  waa  aanedBiea  called 
a  Theban.  She  flonridied  about  (be  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  &  and  waa  a  cantenpoiary  of 
Pindar,  whom  the  is  laid  to  hare  inatmct«d  (PlsL 
da  GUtr.  AUmn.  ir.  p.  948,  nX  and  with  whom  ahe 
atnm  fa  a  prin  at  the  pnUie  gamea  at  Thebea. 
Accwdfa^  to  Aelian  (  V,  H.  xiii.  25),  ahe  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  tnnea.  Panianiaa  (iz, 
22.  $  3)  does  not  qicak  of  more  than  one  Tictory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  be  aaw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  rcprasoiled  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  'nctoty,  which  he 
Mtribntea  as  moch  to  bar  beanty  aad  to  the  dr- 
eonutace  that  sha  wrota  m  the  Aeolic  diabct,  aa 
to  her  poetical  talenta.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  &me  waa  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contempotarr,  Myrtis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (ApoUon.  DysroL  in 
Wolf;  Conmaa  Carm.  ^  56,  &c.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Comma  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Enatath.  ad  OtU  yiLi.  p.  876.  JO, 
ad  It.  ToL  iL  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lipa. ;  WoI(  L  e.) 
She  appeara  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Pans.  ix.  20.  $  1 ;  Steph.  Byx.  v.  9imM ; 
Eostath.  ad  IL  vol.  L  p.  216.  2.  ed.  Upa. ;  SchoL 
adAj)oU.iaod.]L,\m.)  They  wen  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  ooro* 
priuDg  choral  songs,  lyrical  nomes,  parthenia,  epi- 
gima,  and  erotic  and  heroic  poema.  The  hat, 
bowarar^  seem  to  hava  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
tarm.  Among  them  w*  find  mentionad  one  enti- 
tled Iniamt  and  me  Os  Steem  agmml  TMm*. 
Only  a  few  nmrnpottant  ftngmants  bbtb  bam  p»- 
aerrcd. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  dilferent 
parte  of  Oieece,  and  ahe  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  moat  diatii^riahad  of  lha  nine  lyrical  Muses. 


COBIOLANU& 
She  via  saiuaineJ  Mmt  (tke  Fly).  T(  Ipp 
mentiaB  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  TVhta,  i1m  n- 
named  Hyia,  who  is  pcvbaUy  the  an  xta.  '> 
OMrtemporaiy  of  Pindar.  And  so  al»  in)aa> 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Tbesfiae  lAo  kwaoM 
(Suidaa,  sue.  KipvM;).  The  ft^aeatitbtaRlfi 
may  be  fotmd  in  Ch.  WolTa  Po&.  teU>  fnt*.' 
Ele^  Hamburg,  17M,  and  in  A.  ScfaBoda't?^ 
Graec  Fragm.  Oieaaen,  1802.  [Cf.iL] 

CORINNUS  (Eifi^y,  waa,aeeanliKiDM- 
das  (a.  v.),  aa  epic  poet,  a  natiTe  of  Uiaa. 
liTed  befeca  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Tnjun 
and  wnta  an  Iliad,  fium  wlucfc  Hcmcr  bam<^ 
the  argument  of  hia  poem.    He  alas,  laxriss  ^ 
the  same  authority,  aang  the  war  <£  Ihiden 
with  the  PapUagtKdana.    Ho  ia  likem  nu 
hare  been  a  po^  of  Palanedea,  aad  to  Wr  •s- 
ten  in  the  Doric  diaraeten  inraitad  br  the  kr. 
(Suidaa,  *.  v.;  Endocia,  pi  271  ;  Fabrit 
Grme.  i.  16.)  [CP.M.; 

CORINTHUS  {JUpa49t),  kcm^  t>  i:" 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  aco  of  Zeai  ni  v 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (PauL  ii.  M  - 
SehoL  mi  Piad.  /ftm.  m  155.)  Then  at  tr> 
odter  mythical  beings  of  thia  name. 
$8;  ApoUod.  iii.  16.  S  2.)  {U&! 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C  or  mere  pmpdr.  'X 
HA'RCI  US,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  oMt  bco::- 
of  theeariy  Roman  trends,  waa  aaid  to  hi^  tn 
the  aon  of  a  deaeendant  of  king  Ascai  Hin:^'- 
His  mother's  name,  neearding  to  the  bnt 
ties,  was  Vetaria  (Plntaidt  calb  herVilna- 
Ha  lost  his  father  wbOe  yet  a  child,  sod  i>d>fi» 
training  of  Us  motbea;  when  be  hmd  enc^ 
grew  up  to  be  a  hnTO  and  valiant  ksb;  ^  ^ 
waa  lilwwiM  noted  for  hia  imperiou  isd 
temper.   Ha  wm  said  to  have  fei^tiatkto^ 
by  the  laka  BapDna,  and  lo  have  m  i  a** 
crown  in  it  To  azpUn  hia  aanaae.  CmIka 
the  Vegmi  told  how  in  a  war  with  the 
their  capital,  Corioli,  waa  attacked  by  the  R«»^ 
When  the  enny  made  a,  sally,  Uuaa  B  a* 
head  of  a  few  bcmre  men  drare  tlwai  lai 
th«H  nnrie-handed  (for  hia  fcUowen  codl  r. 
wtppeit  Um),  diorra  the  Voladana  beto  ba^ 
die  other  aide  of  the  town.  SoiamaMrr^^ 

Evweaa  the  surname  Cotiolanus  wai 
at  hia  haughty  bearing  towards  the  t«o>* 
exdted  their  fear  and  diaiike,  and  «hai  k"^ 
candidate  foe  the  eonsulship,  they  lefaKd*^ 
him.   After  this,  when  there  waa  a  fnuBeB» 

d^,  and  a  Oredi  print*  sent  e«n  &«J^ 
Coriobnns  adviaed  that  it  abonid  not  be  djtfd^ 

to  the  conanons,  unleaa  they  gate  up  tbarlnW^ 
For  this  he  was  impeadbed  and  caadaw'' 
exile.    He  now  took  refiige  among  tfce  T«l«» 
and  promiaed  to  aaaiat  them  in  war  f^. 'f 
Romans.   Attias  Tnllhia.  the  king  of 
dana,  found  a  pretext  for  a  qaanri, 
declared.    CorioIanDS was  i^nmtedgeM'*''' . 
Volsdan  army.   Ho  took  many  towns,  i»  * 
Tanced  plundtfing  and  burning  the  pnqxi?  *  ^ 
oamnons,  hot  snaring  that  of  the  patriaaafc  » 
came  to  the /imm  Oaffia,  ot  OnliaB  ^7^^."^ 
he  encamped,  and  die  Romaaa  ia  akn  (w'^ 
could  not  laiae  an  army)  aat  aa  dep""?  * 
fire  coaaulaiB,  ofleiing  to  restore  hisi  ts 
But  be  refused  to  make  peace  unlaw  the 
would  teetoe  to  the  Voladans  alt  the 
had  taken  from  them,  and  nedfa  sQ  tbt 

Itetfceiatnatbtdqtfiiiff^'' 
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tgna.   After  U»u  the  Remau  ecnt  the  ten  eUef 

men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  prieata  and 
aogun.  But  Coriolaoni  would  not  liaten  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  nsgesdoa  of  Valeria,  the  noUeit  roa- 
ttwu  of  Rome,  headed  Veturta,  and  Volninnia, 
the  wife  CofioIana%  with  htt  two  little  children, 
euM  to  fail  tent  Hia  uother'a  nproachea,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
fail  pnzpoae.  He  led  back  his  aimy*  and  lired  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the  ! 
spot  where  be  jidded  to  his  mothals  words,  a 
tempts  ifM  dedicnted  to  Fortana  Mulfebrii^  and 
Valeria  was  llu  fint  priesteaa. 

Soeh  is  the  tnbstance  of  the  Uf;e&d.  The  date 
ass^ned  to  it  in  the  annals  ia  b.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
consistency  with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
hare  oome  down  to  ns  bare  been  pointed  ont  by 
Niebvhr,  who  haa  also  shewn  that  if  his  bonish- 
raent  be  plaeed  tame  twenty  yean  lata^  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  yean  after  that, 
the  gnnmdwotk  of  the  stoi^  is  recondleahle  with 
history.  The  aoeonnt  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applioiUe  to  the  state  of  things  eariier  than  b.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  bmine  happened,  while 
Hioo  was  hnaat  (tf  Syiacas^  and  n^t  have  been 
induced  by  nil  faoitility  t»  the  Etraaona  to  teiid 
com  to  the  Romani.  Blneover,  in  k  c,  458,  the 
Volteians  obtained  firom  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  {Koposed  by  Coriotanns.  **Tlie 
list  of  his  oonqnest*  is  ool^  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transfBrted  to  a 
Roman  whose  ^ly  was  fiattering  to  national 
vani^."  The  dRamataaoe  tiiat  uw  Mory  has 
been  lefaned  to  a  wrong  data  Niebohr  eouiders 
to  haTe  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foondatiou  of  the  temple  to  Fortana  Muliebris, 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  hare  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  C(»ioIi  after  his  banish- 
menL  Whether  he  had  any  diare  tn  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  oonsideis  donbt- 
foL  (Pint.  Cbria&wwf ;  Liv.  ii.  S4— 40  ;  Dionn. 
vii.  20 — viiL  59 ;  Niebuhr,  toL  ii  pp.  94—107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCCNIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  woric  issued  from  the  |ffesa  of 
Pkotin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Rule,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  dtle  Cor^j)i  Afriaxm 
Oramatatiei  JroffHUMtum.  earmmit  i»  lamdam  ts^w- 
ftitorv  Jtuiim  Mvtorit;  CSirmm  pamgyriatm  m 
latidMiAnatkim  quaeriorit  et  nwgiiiri  ;  de  lamiSmt 
Jtutmi  Auffutti  Mimrit  heroieo  carmine  UbrilV. 
The  two  fiwmer,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  an 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
&ce  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  whidi 
extends  to  needy  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Bvxanthie  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  woo  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  a.  d.  565  to  578.  Rnii  assota,  that 
these  ineoes  were  fidthfuQy  c^ied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  yean  <dd;  but  of^tius  document  he 
gives  no  description ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possesnon,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  ao  other  bebg  known 
to  ezi^  the  text  depends  npim  the  editio  loiiiceps 

Corippns,  in  the  prefiwe  above  mentioned,  refers 

to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wara. 

Quid  Lil7«aa  gentes,  quid  ^rtka  dicam 
Jam  Ubda  MO^Ma  mda? 


K««,  Jdmmtia  Cuqianua  *'De  CkeiarQias  et  Im- 

puatoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
lilvary  at  Bnda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitied 
i/oiomti  bjr  Fkmiu  Cnteomtu  Cor^>pta,  the  sub- 
ject of  ii4uch  WHS  Uie  war  carried  on  gainst  the 
Africana  by  Johannes  Patriciua,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  linee  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesqae  Ceras,  Martisque  minas.  ' 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus  wasatBuda  between  the  yean  l&lOand  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late aa  1592  aMS. 
"  De  BdUs  Libydi"  was  pfeservad  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Mmte  Casino,  beariw  the  name  of 
Cresooniu,  the  first  word  being  *'Victoris."  This 
does  not  ooneapond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianua ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, u  we  shall  soon  see,  is  on^  i^pamt.  Both 
of  the  above  USS.  hm  dinpnuel  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  iMtly,  m  the  ValHcellaa 
libra^  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  centnry, 
oontsining  a  collectioi  of  andant  canmis,  to  which 
the  tnuueriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
Concordia  Canon  am  a  Creaconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  tiecMitis :  iste  nimimm  Cres- 

craiaa  bdla  e(  Tietoria%  qnaa  J<diaoitea  Patridas 
^od  Afikam  de  Saraoeds  geasit^  hexametris  ver- 
sibns  dcfcthint,"  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  naay  anolaia,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flou^ 
iaiied  towards  the  end  of  the  sevesth  centnry, 
since  we  lean  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
:  Arabians  ovenan  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannaa  FatneiBS  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leootius ;  hence  also  Corippos  and 
Crescomus  woe  gmoally  distiiu  nished  fnm  each 
other,  the  former  being  lapposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panqnTie  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concorua  Canonum  and  the  poem  "de  Bellis 
Iiibyas."  Varioos  other  conjectures  wen  formed 
aad  cwnbinatiwii  ima^ued  wfaidi  are  now  not 
worth  diaewsiiig,  since  agreat  portion  of  the  doabt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  1^  Maznchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Jokaima  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivnlxi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overiooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  eatalogne  as  ue  production  m 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  i^pears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  tiw  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous aShskmai  The  PnuAitio  to  this  Johannia 
begins 

Victorw,  piooecea,  piaesnmsi  dioere  lanros, 

wiule  the  fint  lines  of  the  poem  itadf  an  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  peoe  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Mcmte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  detmnins  the  full  name  of  the  author  aa 
giTsn  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  thame  ia  a 
war  carried  <m  in  Africa  against  the  Moon  and 
Vandals  duiing  the  r^gn  <n  Justinian,  about  the 
year  650,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  ia  the  hen  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopias 
iB.  F;  U.  28,  B.  O.  ir,  17)  and  Panlus  Diaconns. 
{De  GhA  Leugeiard,  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Pneo- 
pius  and  by  ue  poet  himselt  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
frnvioas  oeeaaiotB  in  Africa,  tmdu  Belisariua  in 
693,  and  Bnte  Gaamuu  in  537  j  hia  flOber  was 
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aimed  Emitiu;  hii  nib  mm  Ae  dragbter  of  « 
king;  hi*  m  «M  adied  Peter;  he  had  beenem- 
ployed  in  the  Eut  iniart  tha  Petrins,  udlnd 
Moi  TCCiIlfld  fron  taenee  to  heed  u  expodickm 
■^unat  tbff  Kbetliooa  Hoon.  (Pnoop.  U.  oo.  ud 
B.  a.  ir.  54 !  Johan.  L  197,  3S0,  Tii  £760 

Although  the  dnignetion  and  ege  of  CDripnu 
an  that  utisfiKtorily  aaeertaioed,  and  th«  mnthor 
of  the  Johennia  ii  prored  to  be  the  mm  pemn 
with  the  pan^yriat  of  Jiiatiiikii*a  nephew,  «t 
bave  tM  meana  of  deodii^  with  equal  ccrtaintjr 
whether  he  ia  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
biihop  Crewonioj  who  cotnpQed  a  Camonwm  Bn- 
viorwM  and  a  Gmeotxlia  Cteaowm,  the  fonner 
being  a  aert  index  or  table  of  content*  to  the 
latter,  ^lidi  compriaea  an  extensTe  and  important 
oollectiaD  of  lawi  of  the  Church,  ananged  not 
duonoIogicaUy  aceording  to  the  date  of  the  lerefal 
conncila,  but  lyitematicaU  j  according  to  the  natora 
of  the  inbjecta,  and  diatribnted  nnder  three  hnn- 
dndtitlea.  Saze and  nioatwritcia upon  the hiatoiy 
of  eccleeiaetical  liloatiin  ^aoa  dta  pdala  in  the 
loigB  of  Tiberiia  IIL  ai  low  at  jl  D.  698»  thia 
cfNich  bang  aiaigned  to  hira  on  the  donble  anppo- 
aition  that  he  wma  the  compoaer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  thia  waa  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontiaa ; 
but  tho  latter  bypotheiia  haa  now  been  pnired  to 
be  fUae.  Tho  <^beU  A/rieam  and  Chammaiid 
— attached,  at  wa  hare  abeady  teen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippaa  in  the  editio  princepa  of  the  panegyric, 
tbo  former  pointing  out  hia  conntry,  which  ia 
deaily  indicated  by  aeTeial  exprpeaiona  in  the 
work  itael^  the  latter  a  complimentary  deeignation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  **l(Anted," — convey 
the  asm  total  of  the  information  we  poaaeaa  cm- 
cemiu  Ua  poaonal  hiatoy. 

Wiu  Rffud  to  fcia  aerita,  the  efngiammatic 
cena&re  of  BaiDet,  that  be  waa  a  gmt  fiattetar 
and  a  little  poet,  ia  peibapa  not  abewutely  nnjuat ; 
bat  if  we  Tiew  1dm  in  relation  to  tho  atata  of  lite- 
latmre  in  the  age  when  he  flouriabed,  and  eom|nre 
bin  wiUi  bia  oontempomriea,  we  may  feel  indued 
to  entertain  mm  re^wct  fw  hia  taunti.  He  waa 
ondently  wcO  read  in  Viigil,  Locan,  and  Chmdiaa ; 
the  but  two  e^tedally  aeem  to  hare  been  hia  mo- 
dela ;  and  hence,  while  hia  language  ia  wonderfully 
pure,  wa  haTe  a  omatant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
damation  and  a  moat  ambitioua  atnining  after 
qdandour  of  diction.  Nor  ia  the  penaal  of  hia 
veraca  nnattended  with  profit,  inaamnch  aa  he 
frequently  ibada  U^ht  upon  a  period  t£  luatory  for 
which  our  authoritiea  are  aingulariy  imperfect  and 
obacure,  and  frequently  iiluatrmtM  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  mannera  of  the  Byzantme  court 
In  proof  of  thia,  we  need  only  bun  to  the  43th 
duster  of  Oibbon,  where  the  atiiking  description 
of  Juatin*a  elevation,  and  the  complicated  oeremo- 
niea  which  attended  hia  coronation,  ia  merely  a 
tranalation  **  into  aimple  and  conciae  proae"  from 
the  firat  two  hooka  of  Corippua.  The  text,  as 
migfat  be  antidpalod  from  the  ciicnnutance  that 
cadi  poem  dependa  npm  a  ain^  MS.,  that  one  of 
tbeae  ma  never  been  collated  or  even  aeen  by  any 
modem  achokr,  and  that  the  otbn  waa  tnnacribed 
at  a  Ute  puiod  by  a  moot  ^noiant  oopyitt, — ia 
miaeraUy  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reaaan- 
able  expectation  of  ita  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  Panegyric  ia  gene- 
tally  maAed  by  Inbliogr^hers  aa  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Funociu  (ZHs  tertf  oo  dtertfit.  L,  h.  SoKOimt 
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p.247)ipeakaaaif  Rua  had  paeviaolj  fatG^: 
an  editkn  at  Madrid  in  1679;  toOiiiwdrw. 
•ueeedad  Ae  efition  of  Tboona  Dipatw.  th-. 
Paria,  1810;  of  RivimM,  8v«.,  Le^lHJ;.- 
Ritteihnaitu,  4to.,  Altdoif;  1664;  efGoc^ 
Svo.,  Altdoii  174S  i  and  of  Fogpat^  KXt.  hisr, 
1777,  which  compfetet  the  liat. 

Tbe  Johannia,  diacoverod  aa  deaoiM  -■ 
waa  fint  printed  U  Milan,  dto.,  1830,  ^ 
Mtea  ef  MaiBcbalK. 

Botb  wcAa  wiD  bo  fband  in  the  hat  fon 
the  new  Corpni  Scriptorun  Hiateriae  Bnaai::' 
at  preaent  in  the  coorte  of  publication  at  Bvs. 

The  CbMmnw  Bredanrnm  and  Ik  Ow-  ' 
Omarnxm  are  printed  entire  ia  tbo  fint  ^-s^  - 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Ca&Miki  poblHbed  bj  Vk..- 
aod  Jnatellua  at  Paiia,  fi>L  1661. 

The  BrtianmM  waa  firat  poUiahed  at  Pxa : 
IHthoa  in  1588,  6vo^  and  is  coataiDed  b  * 
Bmc&Bttt  Palnm  iMgdmm.  vol.  ix^ 

CORISCUS  (jUpmuX  ia  motiwid,  v 
Etaataa,  aa  a  diaeblo  of  Fhio,  by  • 
81,  a.  46),  who  alao  aWaa,  dwt  Plata  >n» 
letter  to  Eraataa  and  Coriaco^  (i&  if^ « ' 
They  wen  both  luttivea  of  Scepab  in  tk  T^h 
(Diog.  I.  c ;  Stnh.  xiiL  p.  608.)  [P.  ^] 

CORNE'LIA.    L  One  of  the  noble  wnr.i' 
Rome,  who  waa  mid  to  ba¥e  been  gniliyaf 
ing  the  kadiaff  man  af  tbe  atata  ma.&SSLi" 
fint  matancani  which  thia  one  b  mtiitiM-c  ^ 
Roman  hktoiy.  Tbe  aadika  were  vSaesiA 
alave-giri  of  the  guilt  of  Coraelia  and  atfaM  - 
matixwia,  and  in  conaequenca  of  her  vAxcxi^ 
they  detected  ComeUa  and  her  aecoaplia*  it 
act  of  preparing  certain  dmga  ova  a  fire.*~-'' 
they  wen  compdled  by  the  nvatnta  ta  dnt- 
and  thns  periahed.   (Lir.  viiL  IS ;  cam  7 
Max.  iL  5.  S  S;  AiguL  Cm. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinita»  «te  of  th  reK 
leadera  of  the  Marian  party,  waa  ■atwd^.^- 
Caew,  afterwarda  dictator.    OaeMr  mki<>* 
in  9.C.  83,  when  he  waa  only  seveaten 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  cotmnanded  hiai  to  ^ 
away,  he  r^iiaed  to  do  ao,  and  dioae  ntlMiK^ 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proacriM 
CMnelia  bore  him  hia  daughter  Julia,  aad  as'' 
f«e  his  quaeatnahip.    Caeaar  deliveicd  aa 
in  pruae  of  her  bam  tbe  Roatn,  whei  kt  ** 
quaeator.    (Plut.  Cae*.  I,  6;  Suet.  Can.  1.-^^' 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

S.  Slater  of  the  pncedii«,  waa  aen*"'^''' 
Domitini  Abenobama,  who  waa  T"^^  ' 
SnUa  in    c.  02.  aad  killed  in  Afrka^iduw:^ 

had  fled.   [Absnobamus,  No.  6.] 

4.  The  elder  dwighter  of  P.  Scipi*  Afti** 
the  elder,  waa  married  in      father*!  li^t^  I' 
P.  Sdpio  Naaieik  (Ut.  mrriii.  57  i  P^J^ 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Sd[«  Afii*^ 
the  elder,  was  married  to  TL  SemproiuMGnr''! 
cenaor  b.  c.  169,  and  waa  by  him  tbe  aaO^' 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberina  and  Caii»-  Cnnji- 
eapouted  tbe  popular  party  in  the  c«ui»»*'^ ,.; 
and  waa  omaaqDentlr  Mt  on  good  tf^,,-' 
Scijno.  and  H  waa  Mt  tin  aAar  the  dtai^ 
latter,  according  to  moat  aocoonti,  ibtfw^ 
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mined  hu  daogfater.  Aceording  to  other  -ttate- 
neats,  howcm,  Comdu  wu  mMBied  to  Qnuchiu 
ia  the  Ufit-ttme  <i  hn  Ikth^  ind  Sc^io  ia  nid  to 
ham  givtD  ha  to  GcBocInu,  beenua  lha  kttor  in- 
toAnd  to  m.n  hii  brother  L.  Seipo  bam  bemg 
digged  to  priaon.  (Pint  Tk  OraeaL  1 ;  Liv. 
zxxviiL  57.)  Cornelia  waa  left  •  widow  with  a 
joong  family  of  twdve  childrai,  and  dented  her- 
■elf  Mitird;  to  thor  education,  rejecting  all  o&n 
of  a  aacond  maniage,  and  adhering  to  her  reaolo- 
tion  evn  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  oAred 
*o  ihaio  hit  crown  and  bed  with  her.  Of  her 
bnulr  three  only  nirriTed  their  child- 
hood,— a  dan^nter,  who  waa  maiiied  to  Scipio 
African ns  the  Younger,  and  her  two  aona  Tiberins 
and  Caioa.  Cornelia  had  inhorited  from  htt  bHnu 
■  Ian  of  Utentan,  and  naited  ia  her  peraon  the 
perere  Tirtuet  of  the  old  Bonun  matmn  with  the 
nperior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  ciTilinttion 
whidi  then  b^an  to  piemil  ia  the  higher  danes 
at  Rome.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
liteiatnie,  and  qx>ke  her  own  kngnage  with  that 
parity  and  elegance  which  pre  eminently  chamcter- 
iaea  well  educated  women  in  every  coimtry.  Her 
lettetB^  wkiefa  were  extant  in  the  time  td  Cicero, 
were  modela  of  conpotition,  and  it  waa  doubUeaa 
mainly  owing  to  her  jndicioni  training  that  her 
BOO*  became  in  afterlife  ntch  diatingniahied  oraton 
and  alateamen.  (Comp.  Cic  BnO.  58.)  As  the 
dai^ter  of  the  eraqoefor  of  Hannibal,  die  mother 
of  the  Qiacchi,  and  the  mothei^in-law  of  the  taka 
of  Carthage  and  Nnmantia,  Condia  ooenpiea  a 
prouder  podtion  than  any  oUier  woman  in  Rtwoan 
hiatory.  Sbo  wma  almort  idolized  by  the  people, 
mnd  ozeidaed  an  important  inflnmoe  anr  tier  two 
aon%  whoao  gnatBeH  abo  lifad  to  aaa^ — and  aiao 
their  death.  ItwaardatedbyaonawritenthatTi. 
Gmcehni  was  oiged  on  to  propoae  hii  lawi  by  the 
reproachea  of  hia  mother,  who  nptaaided  him  with 
her  bung  called  the  nother-in-law  of  Sd^o  and 
not  the  mothN  of  the  Oracchi ;  but  though  ahe 
waa  donbtkaa  forj  to  all  the  {dana  of  hw  ion, 
and  gnbaUr  a^ed  him  to  petaereiB  in  his  coon^ 
hia  lofty  anu  aeeiiUd  aot  aoch  mdacwaanti  ai  theaa 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  nooeuary  for  the 
salvatioQ  of  the  itate.  Such  leapect  waa  paid  to 
faer  by  her  eon  Caioa,  that  he  dn^iped  a  law  i^md 
her  interceeoon  which  wai  directed  againit  H. 
Octariui,  who  had  been  a  collea^ine  cf  Ttberioi  in 
hii  tribniwte.  Bat  great  ai  the  wa%  the  did  not 
emft  the  fcol  aqiernoM  of  eahsuiy  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  aiaistaoce  of  hei 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  wn-in-Uw,  Scipio  Aiti- 
canua  the  Younger  (Appian,  B,  <X  L  20);  bntthia 
charge  ia  probably  nothing  Imt  the  baae  inventton  of 
party  malice.  Sbe  boro  ^e  death  of  hn  stma  with 
magnanimity,  and  laid  in  rebrenoa  to  the  cooao- 
cnted  places  where  they  had  kot  their  lirei,  that 
they  were  tepnlchrea  worthy  of  theuL  On  the  mur- 
der of  Caioa,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  dw  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  cmistantly  sur^ 
rounded  by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
Tarioua  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Ronians  were 
accnsfanned  to  send  herpnstmts,  and  receire  the 
like  from  her  in  retBm.  Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  hononred  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  peo^  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inaeriptMm,  CoainLU,  kothxs  of  thb  Oracchl, 
(Pht  TL  Graoak.  1,  8»  C.  Gnodh  4,  19  i  Oros. 
T.13;  ValLPit.ii.7.; 


6.  Dang^ter  of  P.  Comdiua  Sdpio  (also  called 
Q.  Caeciliaa  Metelfais  Sapto^  on  account  itf  his 
adoption  bjr  Q<  MetoIliiBl  omsdI  in  a^  c.  52, 
was  first  maniad  to  P.  Cnans,  the  aoo  of  tho 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  a.  a  53,  with  his  br 
thw,  in  the  expedition  agautst  the  Pvthians. 
In  the  next  year  aha  married  Fcmpey  the 
Great.  This  mairiage  was  not  merely  a  pditical 
ana ;  iat  Pmnpey  aeems  to  have  been  cwtintod 
hfha.  She  was  BtiD  yoong,  possetspj  of  ex- 
tmRdinsiy  beaaty,  and  dlsUngnishad  ftr  her 
knowledge  of  literatare,  music^  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  a.  a  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandmed  Italy,  with  his  yonngest  son  Sextos  to 
Leabos,  where  die  receiTed  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia.  She  acenn- 
pftuied  him  to  the  Egyptian  ooaat,  saw  him  mnr- 
dered,  and  fled  first  to  Cyiffos  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  som  after^ 
wards  returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashea  of  her  husband,  which  she  {neserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (PluL  Pomp.  65,  66,  74,  76, 
78— 80t  Appian,  A  a  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cask  xL  61, 
xlii.5;  VelLPat.  il  58;  Lacan, iii.  28i  y.  725, 
TiiLM,  &&) 

FoBulji  tfihe  SuSae. 

7.  Sister  <g  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  annied  to 
Nonin^  and  her  son  is  meationad  as  grown  np 

inBLC.88.  (PhL^lO.) 

8.  Daoghter  <i  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  PompeittS  Rufns,  who  was  mnidered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  8.  a  88,  at  the  instiption  M  the 
tribune  Snlpidna.  (lir.  77 ;  VelL  Pu.  ii. 
18;  Phit^B.) 

9.  Asothw  dawiter  of  fhedictator  Sollai  was 
married  first  to  C.  Hemmins,  sad  afierwaids  to  T. 
Annins  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Faasta.  [Fausta.] 

CORNE'LU  ORESTILLA.  [OnwrntA.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  QEN3,  patrician  aad  plebdan, 
waa  one  <4  the  moat  distinguished  Roman  gentea, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  tS  illnstrioas  men 
than  any  other  honse  at  R«ne,  All  its  great 
ftnilies  bekmged  to  dte  patridan  wdv.  The 
namea  of  the  patnrian  bmiliee  are : — Akvina, 

BLASIO,  CaTHSOUS,  CiNNA,  COSSUS,  DOLABKLLA, 

LcNTCLUB  (with  tiie  agnomena  Caudmiu,  Vtodi- 
arniUt  CVas,  Oaetuiiem*,  Lt^ma^  Mahi^natmf  Mof 
etllimi$,  JN^n-j  Ri^mis,  St^  ^iUkr.  Sitm), 
MALDQlNaNBta,  Mahhitla,  Mbrknda,  Mxrdla, 
RuriNue,  Scapcla,  Scipk)  (with  the  agnomcns 
A/rteamu,  Ariatmit,  Anna,  Barixitta,  Calwa, 
Hupalhu,  AbuMo,  Serapio\  Sisxnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Fdie).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  bnmies  are  Balbvb  and  Callus,  and  we 
also  find  WMHU  cegnomena,  as  Gbyeyoaw^  CW- 
leoliu,  Pkeupbi,  &a,  given  to  fieedmeu  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  somame :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
CoKNBLiua.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens  Bfonb,  Ciifi^Tics,  CVmio, 

XMitelMi,  Se^io,  Siaama,  Sulla.  VtAei  the  empire 
the  number  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  ia  given  under  Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NU^  a  Ranati  riiettoician,  whs 
seons  to  hara  lived  in  the  reign  of  AL  Avrellna 
and  Vtfii%  and  was  senatsiy'to  the  empenv  M. 
Awrdioi.  Tbe  gnaunariin  Phiyiddm%  iriw  d»- 
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ditaud  to  Corndianns  hiB^Edoge."  qtnka  of  him 
la  temu  of  high  pniae,  ind  deMribes  him  a*  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demoithenea.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
n  ti.  ^wiAifftra,  p.  225,  t.  v.  vp6<nnm,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Frtmto  {Bpitt.  ad  Amie.  i.  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Salpidut  Comelianua ;  bat  whether  he  ii  the  same 
aa  the  friend  of  Phiyniehiu,  ai  Mai  aappoHta,  ia 
mioertain,  though  tlien  ti  nothing  to  oppoM  the 
•OMontioD.  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUSl  Many  plebnani  of  thia  name 
freqnenUy  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  repablic 
wimot  any  eognomen.  [Cobnblia  Osnb.]  Their 
great  nmaber  ia  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fiiet  men- 
tuned  by  Appin  (B.  C  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
SnUa  beatowed  tbo  Rmudi  fiinehiia  npon  10,000 
alarea,  and  called  them  after  hia  own  name,  "  Co^ 
nelii,"  that  ha  might  aiwayi  hare  a  large  nomber 
amon^  the  people  to  rapport  him.  Of  theie  the 
moct  important  are : — 

1.  CoRNBLiQs,  a  aecietary  {lenba)  in  Solla^i 
dktatoiahip,  lind  to  become  city  qoaeitor  in  the 
dietatordiip  Caeaar.  (SalL  Hid.  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  dm  Of.  ii.  &) 

2.  CoRNKLius  Phaoita,  the  commander  tS  a 
company  of  aotdiera,  into  whoae  haadi  Caeaar  fell 
whoi  ba  waa  pmaeribad  by  SnUa  in  &  e.  83.  It 
waa  wi&  diffledty  that  Conieliui  allowed  him  to 
aacape  even  aftat  ncwTing  a  bribe  of  two  talenta, 
bnt  Caeaar  nerer  ponnbed  him  when  he  afterwardi 
obtmned  npreme  pow^.  (Suet  Com.  74;  Pint 
Com.  1.) 

8.  C  CoRNiLina,  tribune  of  the  ^ba,  B.C.  67, 
whan  Cicam  defandad.   See  below. 

i.  C  CoRNJBUtia,  a  Roman  fcnight,  and  one  of 
Catiline'a  crew,  undntook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargnntmni  to  murder  Cicero  in  b.  c.  £3,  hut  their 
plan  wia  fruitiated  by  information  conreyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curiui  and  Fulvia.  When  ao- 
cnaed  rabaeqoently,  he  could  obtun  no  one  to  defend 
hun ;  bnt  be  cao^ad  poniabment,  probably  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  iirformation  he  gare  reflecting  the 
eonipia^.  When  P.  SoDa  waa  aeenaed  in  a.  c 
62  of  participation  in  the  oona^iacy,  Conulina 
caneed  his  eon  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (Sal.  Cbt.  17,28;  Cic.pra&i2f.2,6, 18.) 

b.  P.  CoBNnuua,  tiil«na  <^  tlie  pkbs,  a.  c.  £1. 
(Cic  adfbm.  viil  8.) 

6.  CoRNuiTTs*  a  eentnricm  in  the  amy  of 
young  Octarianus,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  embaasy 
sent  to  Rome  in  &  c  4S,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  gennaL 
When  &e  senate  heutated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won*L"(Suet..i4 19.26.) 

G.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  waa  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great 
In  die  year  b.  c  67,  he  was  tribune  A  the  pleba, 
and  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prerant  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambaaaadois  at  Rome, 
llie  fmpontion  waa  not  earned,  sioGe  many  of 
the  senatOTv  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  bw  except  by  the  populns.  The  senate  had 
of  hte  exercised  a  ^wer,  anaJogoiu  to  that  of  the 
British  Pnriinment  in  passing  private  acta,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  frtmi  the  general 
proviaiaaK^tbelBW.   This  power  the  senate  waa 


trnwilKng  to  be  deprived  o(^  and  the  trilnne  Ser- 
viHufl  Qlobaliis,  a  o^eague  of  Com^na,  was  pef^ 
snaded  to  interpose,  and  {Kobibit  the  nsding  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  C<HneUna  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  C«n^ins 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his  modemtion 
I7  being  content  with  s  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senatofa  Moinla  to  tha  laUdi^ 
of  a  diapennng  senatsseonsiiflnai.  Wbao  Us  year 
of  office  wai  ended,  he  was  accused  (rf  majestas  by 
P.  Cominins,  {at  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Olobolas;  the  aeeniation 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  a  65. 
Cornelius  was  atdy  dt^mded  by  Cicero  (part  cf 
whose  ipeedi  is  •slant),  and  waa  acqnitted  hj  a 
majority  of  votea.  [ComNnn,  Nosl  £  and  6L] 

In  his  triboneahip,  he  was  the  snecesafnl  pn»- 
poser  of  a  law,  of  which  the  impwtance  can 
scaicdy  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  oceanonal  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  **  ut  praetores  ex  edictis  auis  per- 
petois  jus  dicerrat*'  {Did.  ef  AmL  s.  v.  Edidbm^ 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  bbuneless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  pnUic  character,  thou^  he  was  accused 
of  bctiouneas  by  the  noUes,  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated nsefnl  meaaniea.  (Ajconins,  as  Oe.  pro 
Oand. ;  Dkm  Casa.  rtxii  21,  SS ;  Dnnmmn's 
CmdI.  AnM,ti.  P.61S.)  '    [J.  T.  0.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianiia  as 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a,  d.  351.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  aoeonnt  of  the  oontroven; 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianas  in  n^ii  to 
the  raadmisaion  of  the  Lapn,  that  ia,  ChiistiBn 
who  aftn-  baptism,  influenced  by  tha  tamn  of  yv- 
secution,  had  openly  fidlen  away  froia  the  tok. 
Conelins  was  di^xioed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
ren^ades  npon  recriving  fnQ  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianns  denied  the  powa  oT 
the  church  to  giant  fingiveness  under  such  cinnuB- 
Btaacei  and  rastoie  the  culprits  to  ber  oonunmiioa. 
Tba  remit  of  the  ffiapota  waa,  that,  xcgaa.  the  alee' 
lion  of  Condini,  Nnadanas  nfioed  to  ai^v- 
ledge  tfie  «ath«i^  of  hia  oppODoili  who  aammoned 
a  coancil,  by  which  his  own  o^niona  were  fnliy 
omfinDed,  Upon  this  the  religious  waifere  laged 
more  fieicdy  tlmn  ever ;  Novatianas  was  im-^ 
la^  chosen  Uahop  by  some  itf  his  own  paronuts, 
and  thai  uobb  Am  »mm  of  the  Nentiana.  [No- 
TATTANVB.]  Ccneliiu,  howflvar,  enjqyed  his 
dignity  for  hot  a  very  brief  period.  He  wm 
bmished  to  Civita  Veccnia  by  the  emperor  GaUat, 
in  A.  D.  252,  where  be  soon  after  died,  or,  accvd- 
ing  to  some  aeconnta,  snared  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  sevoal  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
wdHcs  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Constant's  Epistobe 
Pontificum,"  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  ii 
preserved  in  tne  eodeuastkal  history  of  EueebioL 
(vi  43.)    [Cyprianub-I  [W.  B.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  In  tba  Omem- 
Roman  Epitome  Legum,  composed  about  i.  n.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  pieaerved  in  MS.  at  flo- 
rence  (Cod.  Laurent  Ixxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvius  Julianns,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edktom  per- 
petnnm.  The  passage  (wUd,  though  tha  late- 
ness of  ita  date  dimmiJw  its  valoe,  is  the  mast 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  thia  obecure  part 
of  l^al  history)  is  given  by  Klenae.  (Leiriad 
dur  Oeick.  dtt  Rom.  ^ekti.  p.  54.)  £J.  T.  G.J 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Cblsub.] 
CORNE-UUS  CHRYSO'GONUS.  [Ca«T- 

aOGOKTB.] 

CORNS'LIUS  FRONTO.  [FiuntTO.} 

CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fubcub.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLU3.  [Maxcu- 
Loa.j 

CORNEXIUS  MARTIALIS.  IMAa-runs.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nbpos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUSi  [Tactti™.] 
CORNELIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  [Tlbfo- 

UKDS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tcsccs.] 
CORNI'ADES  (KofN'MUiri),  an  intimate  bieai 
of  EpiewiM,  ie  Mftmea  of  hy  Cicen  (de  Fm,  SI) 
m  paTiag  a  fint  to  Aicesilaas.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero hare  Cameadet,  but  thete  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Conuadea  ii  the  correct  reading,  once  the 
latter  is  mentioned  bj  Plntarch  (ikm  poae  Mtonfar 
tm*  iweiiJiJiBii  ^tiemr.  p.  1089)  a>  «  friend  of  £pi- 
cunia,  and  the  former  coold  not  ponUdj  ban 
been  the  friend  of  Epieonia,  aa  Cameadea  died  in 
B.  c.  129,  and  Epicnms  in  B.  c.  209. 

CCRNICEN,  a  '*hom-Uower,"  an  agnomn  of 
Fostomiu  Aebntioi  Elta,  consul  &  o.  442  [Elta], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  geni.  Cieeio  naea 
the  form  Conicinai.  [See  No,  2.} 

1.  Sr.  Ornu■CoMllo■I^n^^ldn^«leaftbo 
aeeond  decemTinte,  >.  c  450.  When  the  other 
deeemrira  had  to  nuth  against  the  enemj,  Coi^ 
nicen  waa  left  as  the  eidlee^  of  App.  Claudina  to 
take  cate  of  the  atj ;  and  it  waa  he  who  conTened 
the  senate  when  the  people  roae  in  anna  span  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  jea^  he  was  sent 
to  pison  on  the  evidence  of  an  wd  aoldier^  wbomi 
■fiter  twenfrr-aeren  yean  of  avrioe,  h«  had  ordered 
to  be  sconiged  without  any  caose ;  but  Comicm, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  pat  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Lir.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nya.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (QpFius)  CoRNiciNua,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilins  Senanua,  tribane  of  the  pleba, 
B.  c.  57.  (Cic  ttd  AtL  IT.  3.) 

CORNIFI'CIA.  1.  Daughter  rfQ.Comificins 
[CoBNiPicius,  No,  2],  waa  sought  in  marriage  by 
JuTentina  Thalna  in  b.  a  45,  when  she  waa  rather 
adnnced  in  yean  and  had  been  married  aeveral 
times ;  bat  ^  refused  his  ofler,  because  his  foi^ 
tuna  was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  29.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  poet  Cmiificins,  is  aud  by 
Ilieronynua  (Chron.  EnseK  01.  184.  4)  to  turn 
written  some  exeeQaot  epgrama,  which  wen  ex- 
tant in  hb  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  hat  sarnving  dan^^  of 
IC.  Anrdins,  was  put  to  death  ^  Caracalla,  and  a 
my  interesting  account  of  her  but  moments  and 
kst  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  ba^ 
ments  of  Dion  Cauins  diacorered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Frafftnenf.  Vaticm^  iL  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  OENS.  plebeian,  seems  to 
hare  come  originally  from  ^e^imi.  (^e>  od  Fam. 
zii  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  oecar  till  the 
last  centmy  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comificius,  praetor,  B.  a  66.  On  cans  the 
name  is  written  ComuficiDs,  which  is  also  the  farm 
u*ed  by  Dion  Caaaioa  (xlriii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  CoiuuFicitra,  aeaetarT 
aeriba)  of  Verres  in  hia  pcaatorahipi  B.  c.  74. 
Cic.  »  Verr.  I  57.) 


2,  Q.  CoRNtncius,  was  one  of  the  jndices  on 
the  trUl  of  Venes,  and  tribune  of  the  pleba  in  the 
Mowing  yen-,  K  o.  69.  He  pnhmy  obtaiDed 
the  pnetcnhip  in  66,  and  waa  one  vl  CieenTs 
competitors  fta  &t  conanlahip  in  64.  His  fiulure, 
howenr,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  hare  aaiieted  him  in  the  sup- 
fneaaioD  of  the  Catilinarian  conapimcy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethegos  was  committed  upon  the 
anest  of  the  coniqnratora.  Sabaeqvently  ia  b.  c. 
62,  Ctwnificius  was  the  fint  to  bnng  befine  the 
araiate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodias  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
aoon  aftvwBids,  aa  we  hear  nothing  Airthw  of  him. 
He  is  ealkd  1^  Aaconiua  "vir  sobrins  ac  lanctaiL" 
(Cib  it  Vtrr.  Act  i  10;  Ascon.  m  Tog,  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic  odAU.  i.1;  SaU.  CW.  47;  AppiaB, 
ACLii.5;  Cic.  ad  .^tt.  L  13.) 

3.  Q.  CoRNinciua,  son  of  No.  2,  ia  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daoghtec  of  Aorelia  Orestilla,  the  beaatifol  but  pro- 
fligute  widow  of  CidDiBab  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  cirii  war  between  Cneaar  and  Pompey,  he 
swred  in  48  as  the  qiueator  of  the  former,  by 
whom  be  was  sent  into  lllyiicum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  prorince  to  a  state  of  obe- 
diene^  and  rendned  no  smaU  service  to  Caesar^ 
eaueb  (Hirt.  B.  AUk.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
letomed  to  Rene  in  the  following  year,  and  waa 
then  [ffofaably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  ai^ 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  waa 
in  poeaeaaion  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friend^ip  with  Cicero, 
aeveiftl  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Jibm.  zii.  17—80.) 

Cwnifidaa  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  C:  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bawnf,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fblloving  year  he  was  a^ 
pointed  by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xii  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caewr,  in  B.  c.  44,  he 
waa  in  poueinon  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
viriua  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  fMmatim  the  triamvinte,  in 
43.  He  sent  troopa  to  the  aaaistaiice  of  Sex. 
Pmnpey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protecUon  to  thoso 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
rd'ued  to  enrreoder  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  ot 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  trinmrirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  ont  betwem  them.  The  details  a  this  war 
an  related  somewhat  di^nntly  )rj  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassias ;  hut  so  much  ia  certain,  that  Comi- 
fidos  at  first  defeated  T.  Sextios,  but  was  eventa- 
ally  conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  85,  ir.  36,  53 — 56 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
xlniL  17.  21 ;  Lir.  123.) 

Comifidas  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
taatea.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  be  sends  him  in  a.  c  45  a  copy  of  his  "Oia- 
tor,"  but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
lus  oratory.  (Cic.  AdFam.  xii  17, 18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Rhetorica  ad  Hevennium."  Some  runarks  an 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  fidlowing  coin  refers  to  this  ConuJidaB.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Araiaon,  and  on 
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tba  nrcne  Juno  holding  ■  ihidd  ud  crowning  « 
nan  who  hu  « litnw  m  hu  iq^  hud,  with  tha 
legend  Q.  CoHNTnci  Avove  Ihp.  Fno  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  woold  ^pear  to  hare  been 
•track  in  Africa,  and  tha  tit^  cl  Impuator  wu 
probably  giren  him  by  hii  aoldian  amr  hit  ric- 
tory  OTor  T.  Seztiaa. 


4.  L.  CoBMincius,  wu  ona  <tf  the  aoeuen  of 
Mflo  in  B.  c.  £2,  after  the  death  of  Clodini.  (Aa- 
con.  m  Jlfib«.  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  OrellL)  The  P. 
Comifidoa,  a  Mnator,  also  mentioned  by  Aiconiiu 
(/a  Milom.  p.  37),  ia  probably  the  aame  person. 

5.  L.  CoRNinciim,  probably,  from  hia  pneno- 
men,  the  son  of  No.  4,  wu  th«  aeeiiaer  of  M. 
Brntui  in  the  eonit  by  which  iht  nnideren  of 
Canar  were  triad.  He  afterwards  cominuided 
the  fleet  of  Octarianns  in  the  war  ag^nit  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  by  his  boldness  and  brsTeiy  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  waa  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (b.  c.  38),  and  toA  the  ship  of  Demo- 
charet,  tlu  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  auiadron. 
Comifidns  again  diitingoished  hinself  in  the  caot- 
paign  of  a  c.  36.  He  bad  been  left  by  Octananos 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromeniom,  where  they 
were  in  circomitances  of  the  greatest  perU ;  bat  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  be  atrired  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa'a.  For 
these  serrices  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
nlship  in  the  following  year,  b.  a  S5 ;  and  he 
centered  himself  entiUed  to  sach  honoor  from 
sarins  the  lires  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accos- 
tomed  afterwards  at  Rome  to  tide  home  npon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  sapped  ont  liiko  the  other 
generals  of  Angostos,  Comificias  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expood  some  of  his  proper^  in  embel- 
lishing the  d^,  and  accordingly  Imilt  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Pint  BrwL  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  r.  80,  86, 
111—1)5;  Dion  Cass.  xliz.  5—7 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  zlix.  18;  Suet  ili^.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iiL  1.  g  21,  iz.  8.  §g  89,  98) 
of  one  C<»aificina  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rho- 
torio ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Qninti- 
liau  gires  from  this  woik  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,"  sereial  criUcs  hare  ascribed  the 
anthonhip  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornifidos. 
Bat  the  diffienldei  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
rolved  are  pointed  ont  under  Ciciko,  p.  727,  b. ; 
and  eren  tf  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herenninm"  were 
written  by  Comifidas,  there  is  do  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Comifidua,  the  fiither,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  asnally  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficuldeo  in  this  snppoaititni 
which  are  pcnnted  out  in  the  Pnlegomena  to  tiie 
first  ndome  (p.  Ir.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  SchSti.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  ao- 
thor  of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  rrfened  to  by  Quin- 
tilian nay  be  (though  the  matter  is  qoite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  "  Etyma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  {Sat.  i  9), 
and  wbidt  nuist  utc  bean  oompoied  at  least  snb-  ' 
sequently  to  b.  c.  44,  as  it  contained  »  qnotatim  ' 
from  Cicoo^  **  De  Nitui  Deonm,*'  whidi  wia 


pnUished  in  that  year.  The  e^rmtdogjea  of  Cop- 
nifidns,  frequently  quoted  by  Festos,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  tlus  wori^  and  are  rather  wont 
than  the  usual  wretdied  etynologiea  of  the  ao- 
dents.  Thus,  for  instance,  mare  is  derirod  fnm 
raw,  becanae  "aqua  feratnr  natans  ut  aris;" 
osoiOors  from  c$  and  oosltiri;  mgiliae  from  moou 
"  quod  uora  petantnr  eonjn^**  tba  woid  &t 
nwtria^  being  of  cootie  of  so  oonaeqnenee  1 

Agam,  there  is  a  poet  Cornifidos  mentioned  by 
Orid  (TVmC  ii.  436),  and  also  by  hlacrobios,  who 
has  preserred  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  "Olaacos."  {SoLn.  5.) 
Draatoa,  in  his  life  of  VirgQ  (§§  67,  76),  Ukewise 
speaka  ■  Comifidna  wlm  waa  an  enemy  and  a 
'  detiactwof  tha  Montnan  bard;  and  Serrioa  telb 
OS,  that  Cornifidos  is  intended  vnder  the  name  of 
Amynlas  in  two  passages  of  the  Edc^uea.  (Serr. 
od  Virg.  Ed.  iL  39,  r.  8.)  Now,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enoo^  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Macrobius  are  the  same ;  bat  his  identi^r  with  the 
detmctor  of  Viigfl  is  rendered  donbt&il  by  the 
■tatement  of  Himn^os  (Chron.  Eaaeb.  OL  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Comifidns  perished  in  b.  &  41, 
deserted  by  lus  soldiers,  Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  rematks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierony- 
mus  is  correct,  the  poet  Cornifidus  must  be  a  d^ 
ferent  person  from  the  detractor  Viigil,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  enunenoo  to  eany  as  &  & 
41 ;  but  WdchertC/^oetowasfafnonnnAAi^w^ 
p.  167)  obaerres,  that  as  the  "Colex"  was  written 
m  B.C.  44  and  some  of  the  Edognes  before  ac41, 
the  rising  bme  of  Viigil  may  hare  proroked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornifidos,  who  is  described  by  Dods- 
tos  as  a  man  "  perrerme  natorae."  At  all  erenti^ 
it  is  likelr  enoogh  that  the  port  Gotnifidos  is  the 
same  as  the  CoraifidBS  to  whom  Catnllns  addrwaes 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  oocniB  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
frmOy  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa- 
trician SfllpiciagenB  [Cuuuumdb],  and  also  asa 
ct^nomen  of  serend  pUbeiaDs  whoae  gens  is  ud- 
known. 

1.  C.  CoRNUTUB,  tribune  of  the  plebo  in  b.c 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  maD. 
and  resembling  Cato  in  bis  chancter,  whence  be  ii 
called  Psendo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  vS&a  of 
praetor,  and  waa  anxmg  those  who  wen  adire  is 
bringing  about  the  reodl  ti  Qeoo  from  exfle. 
(Cic.  ad  AO.  i.  14,  Poit.  Bad.  im  Sem.  9.) 

2.  M.  CoRNUTUs,  a  prartotian,  aerred,  in  &  c. 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Manic  war,  and  distingniabed 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic.  pro  Fimi. 
15.1  He  ia  in  all  probability  the  aane  persoa 
wiut  the  Cotnntu  who^  in  n.  a  87,  opposed  Marias 
and  Cinni,  and  was  soTCd  from  deatractiim  thnu^ 
the  artifice  of  his  alares.  (Appan, B.  (Xi.73; 
Flat.  Mar.  43.) 

8.  M.  CoRKUTUS,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
was  praetor  orbanoa  in  &  c.  43,  and,  daring  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtios  and  Pansa,  he  sup- 
plied their  place  at  Bone:  aRa  the  death  of  the 
oaunls,  he  was  mdmd  the  amate  to  siqierin- 
tend  their  fonersL  When  Octarianns  diortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself  and  adranced 
towards  Rome  u^wn  the  senate  revising  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  titr  vent 
orer  to  Octarianns,  and  M.  Comntus,  who  had  the 
oommand  of  one  of  them,  pot  an  end  to  hia  life. 
(Cib  ad  Jibai.  X.  12, 16,  PUl^.  zir.  14 ;  VaL  Max. 
T.3.810i  An«ii,£.aiii.93.)  [L.S.] 
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CORNUTUS,  B  Ronun  biatorian,  who,  Ac- 
cording to  the  BGcount  of  Snidas  (■. «.  KopvavTOf, 
where,  however,  the  aceonnt  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Aiuiaeiu  Cwnatiu  and  the  hiatorian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  eeenu  to  bave  bam  a 
contemporary  of  Utj,  bat  tkt  infirior  to  him  in 
pcrint  <tf  merit.  Hia  gmt  wealtli  and  the  eveom- 
atance  of  hit  having  no  childioi,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  atonnd  him,  but  no  fhrtlwr  particnlan 
are  known  abont  him.  (Q.  J.  de  MarUni,  Diipia. 
ULtUL.  Anttaeo  Oarmto,  p.  8,  Bee.)       [L.  S.1 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Amubt  Kop- 
Mvros),  one  o(  the  conunentaton  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particnlars  are  known. 
The  wnk  of  Diograiee  lAartiiui  is  beliered  to  bare 
contained  a  life  of  Comntni,  which*  howeTer,  is 
lost.  (Safanas.  EixnA.  Ptti.  p.  888,  &c)  Our 
pcindpal  fources  of  infbnuatiott  are  Suidas  (>.  v. 
KopwovToi) — whm,  h<nr«T(f ,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
reat  to  Connitaa  the  historian — and  Endocia  (p. 
273).  Conmtus  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capaci^  ^  a  ilare,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  km  of  litaiary  pncBsiti.  The  Annari 
nUed  him  (whence  his  name  AnnaeasX  uid  he 
iMcama  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Penina, 
on  whose  intellectual  oulture  and  development  he 
exendsed  a  voy  great  influence.  He  was  lent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  critidsed 
the  litenrrattenqrta <^ die  emperor.  (Dion  Caab 
laii.  290  Thiah^peiied,aoocmingtoHiaonynnis 
in  his  dunucle,  in  A.  d.  68.  The  aeeotmt  (^Dim 
Casms  fbrnishea  a  ehaiacterirtic  feature  of  the 
defiasoe  peculiar  to  tlie  Stoica  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Coniutns  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persins.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ei- 
tenuve  knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
IHon  Cawma,  aa  well  as  by  the  worics  he  wrote. 

One  of  A*  most  important  (tf  the  philosophical 
prodncdons  of  Comutns  was  his  worit  on  Aristotle^ 
Cat^oriea,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplidus  and  Poipnyrios.  (SchoL 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Biandis ; 
Smplic.  fid.  fi,  a.,  ed.  Basil)  He  seems  to  have 
been  nry  partial  to  the  study  of  Aiisto^  fic  he 
mote  a  wtHk  against  Adunodnos,  an  opponcmt  itf 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Boke's  emendation,  boie  the  title  'Asrreypcupit  wpis 
'AOrpriXttpoy.  (SimpUc.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Potphyr.  Bapoi.  Arut.  CaUg.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris ; 
Simplic.  fol.  15,  b.)  He  viao  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EUtiyiKii  OwAorlo,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  aa  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Ikpl  rnt  tmv  9tmi  tiatm,  edited 
by  Gale  io  hie  **  Opuse.  MythoL  Phys.  Eth."  p. 
139.  (Bitter,  Ctoe&.d.PMM.iT.  p.  202.)  Others, 
howera;  consider  this  treat) Be  as  a  mm  abridg- 
ment the  original  wwk  of  Comutus.  Theotha 
philosophical  prodactions  of  Comutns,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  fll  Vinil^ 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  wins 
Itdicns.  (Suringar,  Hi$L  OiU  SAcStat.  LtA  ii 
p.  116,&c.>  Accor^g  to  the  fesbion  of  die  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  hu  pupils  Lncan  and 
PerBiu»(Welcker,  GriecS.  Trag.  iiL  p.  1466,  &&) ; 
and  be  ia  enn  said  to  hare  made  attend  at 
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writing  satires.  (^Wemsdor^  Poet  Lai.  Min.  iii. 
p,  xviL  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Perdus,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  bis 
literary  merits,  ia  given  by  Oer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Diipiilatio  Liaeraria  d»  L.  Anmato  CortnUo,  Lugd. 
Bat  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Prohgomema  to  hi* 
edi^  itf  Persins,  Upsa^  184S,  pp.  viiL — xxviL 
(Con^  Stahr,  Arutetdei  hei  d.  mmem,  p.  71, 
ate)  [A.  §.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prafr. 
torian  rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  i.  D,  24,  in  the  affiur  between  young 
ViUns  SerenuB  and  his  fiuher,  and  pot  an  end  to 
his  life  to  eacuo  an  onjnat  vodiet  (Ta&  Amh.  it. 
28  )  [L  S  ] 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  'coiisnl 
BuSectus  in  A.D.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Youi^er,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  {&ntl.  iv.  17,  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

COROBIUS  (KofNMuit),  spu^e^yerof  Itar 
una  in  Crete.  When  the  Theiaeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  labya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  phut  a  colony, 
CorobiuB  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  idaal 
of  Plates,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  ^em  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobioa  was  in  daiwer  of 
poiahing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  ttt  a  Samiaa  ship  iriuch  had  been  driven  to 
the  islmd  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Heiod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Tbera, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (K^fNMCo*),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  waa  one  at  the  heroes  that  fin^^t  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  ude  of  the  Trowna.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemna  or  Diomedes.  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Am.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (KofNMSoiX  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OLl.  (&a776.)  According  to  tndidon,  he  slew 
the  damum  Poena,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  tho 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  waa  represented  on 
his  Uanb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta* 
tue,  which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  meet 
anoent  that  Pannnias  taw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Pans,  i.  48.  §  7,  44.  $  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.} 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
dee,  who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  be  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut. 
PericL  13  )  [L.  U  ] 

CORO'NA,  SILl'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Ontus  and  Casuus,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silidus  was 
spani  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwords  induded 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  &  c;  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silidus,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  49 ;  Phik  BnL  27  i  Appian,  B, 
a  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clanta- 
iniu,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nob. 
54d---551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  conaistiiig 
oftweo^-nise  hexameters,  is  »  poetical  am^ificar 
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tion,  ponening  no  partienlar  nerit,  of  fhe  Viigflian 
Ibw  **  Vivo  equidem,  Titamqne  extraM  per  MUUft 
duco;'*  the  second  and  thM  in  ■hoit  epfain, 
iogenunuly  ezprened*  npm  hau  bttenea  with 
their  own  eggi.  W«  poMMi  no  infbnnation  with 
i^gud  to  thi*  writar,  iut  hs  pmhably  belong!  to  a 
Ute  period.  [W.  B.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kopwrfs).  1.  A  daagfater  oS 
Phkgjw  and  mother  of  Aidepna.  (Or.  /briL  i 
391;  8chaL«(i*W;iyL  in.  14,48,19;  eonpb 
AscLanm.) 

3.  A  daughter  vi  Phonmeiu,  king  of  Phooe  i 
ahe  WM  metamcfphoaed  by  Athena  into  a  now, 
for  when  ihe  was  pomod  by  Poaridon,  ahe  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov,  Mel.  ii. 
£50,  &€•)  A  third  Ononis  i*  mentinied  among 
the  Hyadea.   (Hygin.  Fat.  192.)       [L.  S.] 

CORCNUS  (KofiM^f).  L  A  aOD  <^  ApoUo 
1^  DuyKwtfae,  firther  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Siqtm.  (Pane.  ii.  fi.  §  fi.) 

2.  A  eon  of  Tbeimider,  graouM  of  Siayphux, 
and  fbnnder  of  Corondik  (PaiUL  ix.  S4.  §  5 ; 
UttUer,  OrnioM.  p.  1 33,  Ac) 

8.  A  aon  of  Caenma,  waa  a  prinee  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  firthar  of  Leontone  and  Lysdo.  He  waa 
alain  by  Hendea.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  8  7{  HUllar, 
Onkom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  Mhar  of  the  Azgonaat  Oaeneni.  (Ap(4- 
lod.  i.  9.  4  16|  ««pL  SdioL  td  AfoOon.  Aiod 
i.  67.)  IL.  a] 

CORREUS,  a  Ganl,  chief  of  the  BeUoTad,  waa 
dbtingoiihod  by  a  high  ipirit  <rf  independence  and 
an  inTotemte  hatred  of  ue  Bomana,  and  waa  ao> 
cording^y  acknowledged  aa  their  eommander  bjr 
all  the  tribes  which,  tt^ether  with  the  Bellonci, 
made  war  uainst  Caeaar  in  bl  c.  81.  Cornw, 
ctnodncted  the  campaign  with  mnch  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  dednTo  defiMU,  di»- 
dained  to  luirender  hinueU^  and  fell  fighting  dea- 
perately.  (Hirt.  A  O.  viiL  6—17.)       [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gvns, 
ud  marriy  a  Iragcr  finm  of  Coma,  the  aonante 
of  M.  Vweriu.  Many  writm  gitts  Corraua  aa 
the  Munatne  at  M.  Valerias  hiinwl(  and  hit  dea- 
candanta  aeem  to  have  invaiial^  adopted  the  form 
Corrinoa.  [See  Convm.^  The  HeeaaUae  Corrini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  giren  nnder  Husalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
sul in  a.  dw  46  with  M.  Vinodns.  (IKon  Caie,  Iz, 
36;  PU«gon,AriniML6.)  Htt  ia  arobably  the 
Mme  H  the  StatiUoa  Corrina  who  oonnnred 
^ainet  the  empeiw  Clandina.  (Suet  CSoadl  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distingnished  Roman 
pontiff  md  jnrist,  waa  deacended  from  a  father 
and  a  grand&ther  of  the  nune  name,  but  none  of 
hii  ancestors  bad  ever  obtained  the  honoon  of  the 
Roman  magiattacy.  Aecording  to  a  apeech  of  the 
ampeior  Cttndioa  in  Taeitas,  Uie  Cornncanii  came 
baa  Camerinm  (Ann.  zi.  21) ;  bnt  Ciena  makes 
the  Jnrist  a  townaman  of  Tuaculnm  {pro  Plane.  8^. 
Notwithstanding  his  proTincial  extraction,  tlua 
noTua  homo  waa  promoted  to  all  the  Ughest  offices 
at  R<Hne.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  b.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerias  I^Mvinns,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
tiie  war  against  Pyrrhas,  the  prorince  of  Etmria 
fell  to  CoroncanioB,  who  was  aaccessful  in  qnell- 
ing  tile  remains  of  disafiecthm,  and  mtirely  de- 
feated Aa  VnluuHiaea  and  Voliuntaa.  Fw  thoe 
TiEtoriea  ha  waa  hoooated  with  a  trismph  early 
in  the  fidhnring  yvar.    After  anbduiiig  Etnuia, 


he  retonied  towards  Rome  to  aid  LaerinBs  in 
chet^ing  the  adnnoe  <tf  PynhniL  (AppH>,&MH. 
1<L  $  8i)  In  &  c.  370;  he  wems  to  hm  ben 
cenior  inth  C  Qaadiaa  Cobbb.  ICodm  wntaa 
appear  to  he  ignonnt  of  any  enrinnT  histMical  ao- 
oonnt  of  this  cemsnah^  u  PAH  dt  vir^ier  Im 
Datm^  L  p.  606,  Conmeanias  is  infared  to  han 
been  censor  in  the  34th  hutntm,  from  the  enna- 
iUHiB  of  VeUehu  Patvcofais  (iL  138X  end  a  C3a>- 
dhu  b  wanthg  to  cenmlrto  the  aavaBcanaon  in 
tiiat  fiudly  UutfoMd  by  ^Mtonfoa.  (TSicr.  1.) 
Seneca  (do  FmL  Ant.  31)  sayi,  that  Cato  of  Utka 
was  WMt  to  pniae  the  of  M'.  Cnrins  and 
Conncanioa,  wkm  it  waa  a  censorian  oime  to 
poaseas  a  few  thm  plate*  of  silm.  Mieboiir  (iii. 
p.  665)  ^eaks  of  this  cenaotahq)  as  miaaing ;  bat, 
thon^  it  is  not  neoliiioad  by  the  ^ftmriMC  of 
Uvy,  we  aupeet  that  than  is  KNoe  rfa^cal  »- 
thority  extant  ewtceming  it,  known  to  less  modon 
schobus,  for  Panciroli  {da  Gar.  IMap.  p.  21)  myt, 
that  Corancaniua  was  oensn  witii  C.  dandiu; 
and  VaL  Fnsteras  (HiOonet  Am,  M.  41,  b.) 
statea,  that  in  his  cenaMship  the  popaktion  in- 
dnded  in  the  censoa  amoonlsd  to  277,222. 

About  B.  c.  261,  Corancaniua  was  created  poit- 
tiiex  mazimus,  and  was  the  first  pldtdan  -who 
erer  filled  that  offlce  (Ut.  ^piit.  xviiL),  althoos^ 
befne  tint  thne,  his  hrothar  jurist,  P.  Scanprauos 
Soidiai,  and  other  ^beiana,  had  been  pontificea. 
(Ut.z.9.)  InB.c.246,hewBsvpointeddicteta- 
nr  the  purpose  of  holding  the  oomttia,  in  order  to 
pnrent  the  neeosaity  of  recalling  either  of  die  con- 
aula  from  Sicily;  and  he  mnat  UTe  died  diortly 
afierwardi,  at  a  rety  adnaoed  agt  (Cic  de  SmeeU 
6),  for,  in  Ut.  zix^  Caadliu  MetaDos  is 
BBDHd  as  poirtifiix  nazinnu. 

Comnoaniu  via  a  leaHufaibU  ^firad 
tm  terras  of  strict  fi^endsUp  with  IT.  Cms  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
Roman  aage  (S^hom),  a  dmraeter  men  ^actioil 
than  that  of  a  Oncian  i^oaopher,  but  he  waa 
sufflciaitly  wied  in  the  tlte  times. 

That  philmo^y  whidi  phced  ^al^ieat  good  hi 
pleoaare  he  rejected,  ns^  with  IT .  CaiM,  wh^ 
that  the  eneanes  of  Rone,  PyiAaa  and  the  Sob- 
nites,  conld  be  taught  to  belim  its  praepta.  He 
was  a  manly  oratu' ;  his  adnce  and  opinion  w« 
rejected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  be  had 
ipeat  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  aa  in  the  pnb- 
UeaaMnbhr.  (CicifaOraLiiLSS.)  Ciewswho 
ofkes  BOBods  his  praises,  ^eakauc  Imn  aa  oneef 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatnaas  was 
owing  to  a  special  Prorideoee.  {De  Nat  Dnr.  & 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politidaa 
he  united  profinrnd  knowledge  of  p<mtifical  and 
dril  hw.  Pomponins  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  s,  3.  §  38) 
mys,  that  he  left  bdiind  no  writings,  bat  tm  he 
gare  many  oral  oidnitms,  which  wen  handed  dowa 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  (Scm  ays, 
that  the  Pontificum  Coramentarii  afiorded  proof  of 
his  ioipaaaing  abilitieB  {BnL.  14) ;  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  LtgSmi  (ii,  21),  be  dies  one  of  his  memo- 
rabilia. Another  of  hia  legal  fragmuits  is  praMned 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  fiii.  61.  a.  77.)  It  midit  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  hi  Soieca  {Bp.  114),  that 
writings  of  Ccnunauuns  wen  extant  in  his  time, 
for  he  then  ridicules  the  a£foctation  t£  onton, 
who,  thinking  Qtae^us  and  Cnssns  and  Ouio 
too  modem,  went  bade  to  Che  tangoage  of  the  13 
Tables,  of  Appiss,  and  of  ConmeBmaa. 

Then  ia  a  laiMga  nfaomg  to  ConncBBiBa  m 
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Potnpoiiiiit  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  i.  8.  §  3£),  which  hai 
giTen  occanon  to  much  coBtroTenjr.  He  mjB 
that  Conmcuuiu  vm  the  fint  who  poUidj  pfo- 
CeBsed  law,  unce*  befon  hit  time^  juritti  eo- 
deavoimd  to  concail  tfca  jna  dnlc^  ud  gm  thmr 
time,  not  to  stndenta,  Vat  to  tiiOM  who  wanted 
their  ftdrice.  The  statement  >■  to  the  eail;  otm- 
cealment  of  the  Uw  has  been  mppoaed  to  be 
bbulon  (PnditB,  Itutihitioiumt  L  p.  301);  bat 
hen  H  k  pnper  to  diidngniah  between  the  rulet 
^^ilkaUe  to  oidinary  dealing!  m  the  one  hand, 
•ad  Um  techiucal  rmlations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  rdigieni  rites,  on  the  other. 
Sdirader(in  H\igo*aOhiL  Ma^.r.  p.  187)  aanunei 
that  it  was  nanal  br  jorista  before  Comncauiiu  to 
admit  patrician  ttodenU — tboee  at  kaat  who  were 
destined  tot  tb»  o>B«B*  <^  pantiffi  to  ham  law 
hj  being  preaent  at  ueir  muDltataou  with  their 
cUenta.  He  further  thinki  that  Conmcanini  did 
not  profew  to  give  aojr  ayBtematic  or  pecnliar  in- 
■tmction  in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  panages  which  prore  that  nch  theoretic  in- 
■tmctioa  was  not  common  in  the  time  of  CiceRk 
(O&iML  89,  d»Amie.  l,<faZ9wL4,AQfil 
13.)  Sdoader  theraftn  eoaiea  to  <iu  conchwon, 
that  Cocimcanivt  first  pMeb  profeaeed  law  only 
in  this  aenie,  that  he  was  the  fint  to  allow  pl»- 
beiimt  and  patrieiaua  indiscriminately  to  leam  Uw 
by  attending  hia  consultations.  This  interpretar 
tiw,  though  it  is  ii^nions,  and  has  ibnnd  fimmr 
with  Hw  (R.  A  &.  p.  460)  and  Smmem  (A. 
A  O.  i  §  58),  B^ppenrs  to  ns  to  be  rery  ttiained, 
and  we  ^ink  Pomponina  most  haTe  meant  to  gob- 
Tey,  whetbw  ri^tly  or  wrongly,  fint,  that  before 
Comncaniiu,  it  was  not  naoal  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Coruuca- 
nios  wne  not  left  to  gain  knoiriedge  merdj  by 
aeang  bnriDese  tnumcted  and  bearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  br  their  master  to  those  who 
conmlted  him,  but  that  they  receiTed  ^edal  is- 
stmction  in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Comncanii  who  were  sent  b.  c.  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rone  to  Tenia,  qoeen  of  lUy- 
ricnm,  to  complun  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  (me  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  weie  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  d«  RAm  lUyr,  7 ;  Polyb.  iL  8 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybins  they  are 
called  CaiuB  and  hadxa;  by  PUny,  P.  Janins  and 
Tiheriasi 

Titos  for  Tiberius,  and  Oocancaoas  for  Cottn- 
canhia,  an  wdinaiy  cormpticais  of  the  jnrist^s  namer 

(RatilioB,  VHm  JCtommt  o.  5 ;  Hrineodna, 
HuLJwr.ao.^\\9i  Bchw«ppe,AA6<.§127; 
L.  A.  WttriU,  Baku  A  tC  Oormeamo,  Hal. 

1740.)  [J.  T.  ai 

CORTira,  B  anmanw  in  tha  AqnOUa  and  V«> 
Iwia  gantea.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthsned  taa 
Corrinna  was  adt^rted  after  the  lime  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corns.   [See  bebw.  No.  3,  and  CoiirDiD&] 

1.  L.  Aquilliub  Conrua,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  388.  (LiT.  tL  4.) 

2.  M.  Vjannis  Coarra,  one  of  the  most  illns- 
trioQB  men  in  the  eariy  hiitoiy  «f  the  npnUie, 
was  bom  about  B.a371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Uchdan  laws.  Bdng  a  membv 
of  the  great  Valnian  house,  he  had  tm  eariy  oppor- 
tunity of  distingnishing  biauel^  and  we  aoeord- 
ingly  find  him  serving  in  b.  c  34S  as  militaiy  tri- 
bune in  the  aimy  of  meccnsiil  L.Fiirins  CamOhu 
hshiacmpaignapinattheaaak  HiacaUntad 


exi^Mt  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  "  Corvus,"  or  "  Raven,"  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  adiievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, min^^  with  table.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  aize  challenged  to  ungle  osnbat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  VaUrins  aficr 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  counj,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  nren  settled  upon  hia 
hehnet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attadced  tbe  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  attbeboeofthefiw,tillat  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  swoid  of  Valerias.  Agenenl 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Oauls  wen  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  preaented  Valerioa 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
fnl  people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  mdy  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  ns  coninl  in  &  c.  348  irith 
L.  Popillins  Loenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  honM  and  abroad :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carth^  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27 ;  GelL  ix.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5 ;  Eatrop.  il  6.) 

Id  b.  c.  346  Comia  was  consul  a  second  lime 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  gainst 
the  Volsd,  defeated  them  in  bottlN  and  then  took 
SatiieaDit  whkh  he  Imnit  to  die  groood  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  temple  of  Mater  Matnta.  Ua 
obta^ed  a  triumph  on  hit  retom  to  RonK.  (Ut. 
viL  27;  Censorin.  th  Die  Nat  17.) 

In  B.  c  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  tine 
with  A.  Cnnelias  Cossoa  Azrina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corma  was  atnady  nprdad  aa  one  of  tha 
■nrj  first  genetala  of  the  lepdUic,  and  tha  state 
thnefim  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Saninites,  which  had  broken  ont  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldim  was 
aa  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  nnbooaded  influence  over  hia  troons.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  diepoai- 
tiim,  like  the  other  memben  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  whidi 
amused  their  leisnn  hours.  It  was  fortunate  ks 
the  Romans  that  they  bad  aoeh  a  genenl  in  the 
great  strugrie  they  wan  now  entoing  upon.  Afier 
a  hard-fbt^t  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defoated  the  Saninites  on  mount  Ganrua 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  ranaAs, 
seldom  as  it  ia  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  worid,  sinee  it  was  • 
pnaage  of  the  ressh  ef  the  snat  contest  whid  had 
then  began  between  SabeOttna  and  Latins  &r  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  eoUeagne 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  m  the 
monntain  passes  near  Candium,  when  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  yean  after^ 
wards  i  bat  the  onny  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Dedas.  Coma  Beeasa  to  haTa  Wned  his  cot- 
leagoa  slmtb'  afterwaids,  and  with  their  nniled 
forces,  or  with  his  own  ahme,  he  puned  another 
brilliant  vietoiy  over  the  Samnitea  near  Suessula. 
For^  thousand  shields  of  these  who  had  been 
slain  u  had  fled,  and  a  hondred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards an  said  to  hav*  been  piled  up  befon  the 
consul.  Hia  trimnph  aa  hia  ntnm  to  Roaoe  was 
the  moat  briOiaiit  uat  the  Rmnana  had  yet  seen. 
Corvos  gained  these  two  ^reat  victocies  in  his 
twNity-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  <tf 
the  fiict  whidi  we  so  fiminentiy  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  militaiT  talente  are  mostly  dere- 
lofei  at  an  eariy  tgt.  (Lit.  vii.  38 — 89 ;  Apfdan, 
Smm.  1.) 
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Id  the  year  following,  b.  c  342,  Cwnu  wu 
appointed  dictator  in  eonaequmoe  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  umy.  The  legiona  stationed  at  C^ma  and 
the  ninoimdiDg  Campenian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled,  marchMt  against  Rome,  and  pitted  their 
within  eight  miles  of  the  dty.  Hen  they 
were  met  by  Corraa  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  bat 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  aooept«d  by  the  soUien,  who 
could  phea  impUeit  nmfi denes  in  their  bvoniite 
Benaru  and  a  member  lilwwits  of  Ute  Valerian 
house.  Throng  his  inflnenoe  an  amnesty  was 
gnnted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  Mon^  by 
the  entctment  of  leTeral  important  laws.  Another 
occnnnt,  howerer,  of  this  revolt  has  been  pieserred, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  ioTesdnted  by 
Niebtthr  (in.  pi  63,  &e.)  at  great  length.  (Ut.  Tii. 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c.  S35  Comti  wu  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilins  Regulus,  unce  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  wlma  they  ooutd  entirely 
depend.  The  eonaule  aoeordingly  did  not  draw 
Iota  for  th^  prorincaa,  and  tw  of  Galea  was 
given  to  Corms.  He  did  not  dii^qtoint  tiieir  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
conseqacDce  of  the  importance  of  iu  dtoation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Coitus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triomph,  and  also 
the  eomame  of  Calenns  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Lit.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  tt  the  years  &  c  S32 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  aa  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corfu*  again  for  seroal 
years.  The  M.  Valerias,  who  waa  me  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  P^riot  Cursor  in  the 
great  bsttie  fougfat  against  ue  Samnltes  in  b.  a 
309,  is  i«obably  the  tome  as  our  Corrus,  unce 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  jffoetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corms  held  curule  dig- 
nitiea  twcn^>4na  times,  (is,  40,  41.) 

In  B.  c  301,  in  consequence  a  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corns,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  sanunoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  aims,  and  the  Harsi,  one 
of  the  most  watiike  of  the  neighbouring  peopb, 
had  also  iimh*  Hut  tbo  ^lonnu  of  CoTTua  ^ain 
trinm^ed.  The  Ibiu  wara  detalod  in  battle ; 
aeveial  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milinaia*  Plesttna, 
and  Fresilia,  mie  taken;  and  the  Harn  -wen 
to  have  their  andent  alliance  renewed  on  the 
itnre  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Mani,  Corms 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  c^entmu,  he  had  to  return  to  Rone  to  re- 
new the  anqiieea.  In  hii  absenee,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedititm,  and  was  ^ut  up  in  his  camj> 
with  the  loss  of  severat  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  _  This  disaster  caused  the  neateat 
terror  at  Rome;  a  ''justitinm*'  or  universm  cesa»- 
lion  from  business  was  proclmmed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvua  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  a^irs.  The 
Etiuscans  were  deCnUed  in  «  great  battle;  and  an- 
otba  triunph  WH  added  to  tae  lannia  of  Coma, 
(x.  S-fi.) 

In  B.  c  800,  Coma  was  elected  consul  ftw  the 


fifth  time  with  Q.  Anpaleins  Panso.  The  state 
of  ofiirs  at  heote  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  eketiai  thu  year.  Thei«  mnst  have  beat  se- 
vere struggles  between  the  two  orden  for  soma 
time  i«eviousIr,  and  pnhtbly  both  of  than  kM^ad 
to  CcxTus  as  uie  msn  most  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  settiemeaL  Ditfing  his  fifth 
■niship  the  Ognlnian  law  was  paMcd,  by  which 
the  eoQeses  of  pontiffs  and  angnrs  were  thrown 
open  to  tfie  pl^^^^f  The  consul  hhnsdf  renew- 
ed the  kw  of  Ua  ancesfaw  req>ecting  the  tight  of 
ai^wal  ( proooeatio)  to  the  pei^le,  and  rmidraed  it 
more  certain  to  be  obswved  by  affixing  a  definite 
pnniahment  for  any  mi^istnte  who  tnusgresaed 
it  (x.  S,  6— a.) 

B.C  2M  Coma  waa  deded  enuola  sixth 
time  in  fdaea  of  T.  Manlhu  Totquatna,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  fidi  from  his  horse  wiiile  ei^agvd 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  tt  so  neat  a 
man,  and  the  superstitiovi  feding  attfrnmng  it, 
indiKed  the  people  unaninonaly  to  appmnt  Cormi 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  of  TorqnaUu,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corrus,  than  thev  'kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  ne  we- 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle^  although  he  set  mde 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time.  Conns  retired  from  poblic  life ; 
but  be  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  snd  reach- 
ed the  ago  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  hut,  and  he  is  &«qnesrtly  in- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memv^ 
able  example  of  the  fisvoors  of  fortune.  He  was 
twice  dictator,  six  timss  consul,  and  bad  filled  tiie 
cumle  chair  twesty-ooe  timcL  He  lived  to  see 
Pyiriins  driven  out  oi  Italy,  and  the  deminion  of 
Rome  fintly  established  in  the  peninsala.  He 
died  about  a  c  217,  aevra  years  b*fare  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  {Gt.  tk 
SeneeL  17 ;  VsL  Max.  viu.  13.  §  1 ;  PUn.  U.  K 
viL  48.  s.  49 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  CcMma  was  encted  by 
Augustas  in  his  own  fomm  akng  with  the  stataea 
of  tite  other  gteal  Roman  banefc  (OdL  ix.  11 ; 
eomp.  Snot  A^.  81.) 

2l  M.  Valxrjus  TA.  w.  H.  n.  MAxmra  Coa- 
viNOB,  son  apparently  of  the  fnocedtng;  was  ciwanl 
with  Q.  Caedidns  Noctua  in  B.  a  289 ;  but  his 
name  oocois  only  in  the  Fasti. 

C0RYBANTE3.   [Cabuu  and  Ctbub.] 

CORY'CIA  (Kapwt&t  or  X«fiwb).  •  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycotus  oc 
Lycorens,  and  frrai  whom  the  Corycian  cave  is 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  g  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  ^vral, 
Corydae,  is  qiplied  to  the  d&oghten  of  Pleistos. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  710 ;  Or.  MH.  i.  320,  Henid. 
XX.  221.)  [L.  &] 

CCTRYDUS  (KrfpvSoiX  a  surname  of  Ap^ 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eigfa^  stadia 
fin»n  Cuone,  ea  the  BCKoaat.  (Paao.  iv.  34.  § 
4,  At)  (L.S.J 

CO'RYLAS.   tCoT«,No.  1.] 

CORYPHAEA  (Kofw^),  the  godde*  who 
inhabita  the  snnunit  of  the  mountain,  a  snmame  ef 
Artemis,  under  which  sbe  had  a  temple  oo  mount 
Coiyphaeon,  near  £|Hdannu.  (Pans.  ii.  28l  §  2.) 
It  IS  also  affiled  to  deaignato  the  highest  or 
aapreue  god,  and  is  consaqnoitiT  givmi  as  an  cfs- 
thet  to  Zeus.  (Pana.  ii.  4.  §  5.)         [L.  &} 

CORYFHA'SIA  (Kipp»agfc]b  a  waamm  af 
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Athena,  derired  from  the  pmnontMr  of  Coryph*- 
■ion,  on  which  ihe  had  a  auKtoKry.  (Pan*,  n, 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  8.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KtfwAAXla),  a  mniBme  of 
Artemi)  at  Sparta,  at  whote  featiTal  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  hay*  were  canied  into  her  ■ancy 
tnary.  (Athen.  It.  p.  139.)  [I*  S.] 

CC/R YTH  US  (KtffNtfof ).  ] ,  An  Italian  hero, 
a  MNi  of  JofHtM't  and  hiufaand  of  Eleetn,  the 
daughter  of  Atlaa,  by  vhon  ha  bacna  the  fidhar 
of  Jauuiand  Dardama.  Ho  it  daaeribcd  as  king 
of  Taida,  and  ai  the  firandw  of  Corytbna.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  iiL  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  win  of  Parii  and  Oenone.  He  lored 
Helena  and  wu  belored  by  her,  and  wai  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Pirthen.  EroL  31.) 
AcoMiUnff  to  other  traditioiu,  Oenone  made  nae  of 
him  ftr  u«  pnrpoee  (rf  proToking  the  jeabnuy  of 
Paria,  and  thereby  canung  the  nin  of  Helena. 
(OmM,  NarraL  22  ;  Tieti.  ad  Lgeopk.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Coiythns  a  ion  <n  Parii  by 
Helena.  (Dictya.  Cret.  t.  5.)  Theie  aie  four 
other  myUical  penonagea  of  ihn  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heiih.iLp.SlI;  Ot.  Jml t.  125,  zfi, 290 ;  Puu. 
L  4.  §  6.)  CI*  S.] 

COSCCNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Memben  of 
this  geni  are  fint  mentioned  in  the  lecond  Panic 
war,  bnt  none  ever  obtained  the  honoora  of  the 
eonnilahip :  the  first  who  held  a  conile  office  was 
M.  Coaconim,  praetor  in  B.C.  135.  [Cosconius.] 

COSCCMIUS.  1.  M.  CoeooNiDs,  niUtuy 
triban*  in  the  amy  of  the  paetor  P.  Qoinetilias 
VaniB,  feQ  in  tiie  battle  fimght  irith  Mud  in  the 
land<tfthaInn])riBnGaak,&c.20S.  (Lir.zxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  CoecoKius,  perhaps  gnuidion  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  B.  c.  135,  fought  nueeesfUly 
with  the  Scotdisci  in  Thrace.  (Lit.  56.) 

3.  C  CoaooNius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.  c.  89,  diadngoished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Rcmian  armies.  According  to  Livy 
{Bpit.  75)  CoocMuoa  and  Loccaiu  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  dew  Hariu  Egnatios,  the 
uuet  distinguiehed  of  the  memy^  generals,  and 
receiTsd  the  lorrender  of  rery  many  townk  Ap- 
pian  {B.  C  i.  52)  says,  that  Coeeoniua  burnt  Sala- 
ina,  look  poiseseion  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  beaiega  Camuimn ;  bat  a  Samnite  army  came 
totberdief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Coocmiiiu 
and  oUiaad  bin  to  &11  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batiiti,  no  Samnito  general,  foUowing  np  his  ad- 
vantage, eroBsed  the  Aufidns,  bat  was  attacked, 
hnnediately  afiw  his  passage  of  the  riTor,  by  Coa- 
coniua,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Cannsimn.  Hereupon, 
Coeconini  marched  into  the  twritoiiea  of  the  Lari- 
natea,  Venndni,  and  Apnliana,  and  ttmqiKied  the 
Poedicali  in  two  days.  Moat  modem  commanta- 
tors  identify  Egsatioa  and  Trebatios,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  oijjJ/ip. /Lc);  bat  liry  and  Appian 
probably  speak     two  di%rent  batUe& 

The  aboTO-named  Cosoonina  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  C  Coscouu  who  was  sent  into 
inyiicnm,  with  tiia  tttla  of  poemaal,  aboot  a  c. 
78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dahnatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  condading  the  war,  re- 
tomed  to  Rone  at'  Uta  end  <tf  two  jreon'  time. 
(Eutrop.  ri.  d  j  Otoi.  T.  23j  comp.  Cie.  fn  Om- 
MtL350 
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the  Calidia  gena,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
diatingnidiea  tor  his  Tchement  action  and  geiticB- 
lati<n]  (Cic  Bnt,  69),  is  perii^  the  nma  penoB 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  CoBCOMius,  praetor  in  B.  c.  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consnl,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  pniinoe  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proeonsol,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  hit 
FBtncn  aecnaed  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
waa  one  of  the  twenty  conumsatonns  ^(uttted 
b  &  0.  59  to  cany  into  execution  the  agtariaa 
law  of  JolioB  Caesar  for  diridlng  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  bnt  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
TBcant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack «f  Clodiua.  This  offer,  howvrer,  was  refused 
W  Oicera.  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  14,  as  VMm.  5 ;  comp. 
VaLMax.TiiLl.  $8;  Cic  «f.ilL  U.  19,  iz.  2,  a; 
QointiL  xii.  I.  $  16.) 

6.  C  CoflooNiuH,  tribnne  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  jadices  in  the 
fdlowing  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextins.  In 
the  nme  year,  C  Cato,  the  tribnne  of  the  pteba, 
pmehased  of  Coaoonios  some  beatiarii  wfai<£  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhiUted  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  asdileahip.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedilekhip, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconios  and  Oalba,  two 
nea  of  praetorian  rank,  w«e  mordered  by  Ca»- 
SBi^  seUlera  In  iha  nm^i^  In  Campania,  a.  o.  47, 
and  w«  know  no  other  Coseonins  who  ia  Uke^ 
to  have  been  praettw.  (Ci&  «s  Vatm.  7,  Q.  /V. 
ii.  6;  PlsL  Out.  51 ;  oomp.  Dion.  Gaia.  xliL  53, 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  Utter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  hudnotu  nature. 
He  is  seruely  handled  in  two  et%ranM  of  MartiaL 
(iL  77,  iii.  69 ;  compi  Weidiert,  Poctanm  Latm- 
erwas  Rdtqmae^  p.  249,  &c) 

Varro  speaks  (Z.  £.  tL  86,  89,  ed.  Hiillet)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  gtommatieal  w<^  and  an- 
other on  "Actiones,"  bat  it  is  who  ha 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtftd  to  which  of  the  Cosoonii  Hm 
foUowing  coin  refers.  It  contuns  oa  the  ob- 
verse tiiB  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cosa  M.  f., 
and  oa  the  lemse  Hars  driving  a  diariot,  with 
L.  Iiic.  On.  Don;  It  is  tfaerefine  sup^oaed  that 
thii  Coaeonius  was  a  triomvir  the  sunt  at  the 
time  that  I*  Lidnius  and  Cn.  Domitins  held  one 
of  the  higfaw  nngistrades;  and  as  we  find  that 
tb^  wen  censor*  in  &  a  92,  the  enn  is  te&ned 
to  tlwt  year.  (EekheL  t.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thiadan  diiei;  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyoenus.  (Smtag, 
Tu.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Koo-juos),  a  celebnted  i^yiiciBn, 
sunt,  mod  martyr,  iriio  limd  in  the  third  and 
foarth  ccotnriea  after  Christ.  He  is  smd  to  ban 
boeti  die  bother  of  St.  .Dmianns,  with  whose 
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OBine  hit  own  ii  constantl;  aanxnaWf  and  nnder 
which  article  tlw  partkolara  ^  their  lijes  and 
deaths  are  DMntiowd.  A  medical  pfeacriptitn 
attribnled  to  them  U  ptMemd  by  Anuddns  Vil- 
lanovaniu  (Amtidot  p.  453,  in  Optra,  ed.  Basil. 
1595),  and  there  are  Mvenl  Oreek  homiliea  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  ia  oburred  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  {Acta 
SatieL,  Sept.  Tol.  yiL  428;  Biimer,  D«  Coma  et 
Dam, . .  Commenlaiio,  Helmett.  1751t4to.;  Fabric 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiiL  128,  ed.Tet.;  Bioriiu, 
Nomenelalor  Sandorum  Profeaiom  Madioonm ; 
Curpxonus,  De  Medtek  ob  Ecdaia  pro  Sanctis 
iuMttt.)  [W.  A.  0.} 

COSSCAS  (Kor/tor),  ei  Juusalxm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  compmum  of  John  of  Damascns, 
imd  aiVerwards  luahop  of  Mainma  in  Palestine 
(about  1.  D,  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poeer  of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtuned 
the  surname  of  ;uA^'j.  Among  his  compodtions 
was  a  Touni  (/k^^mu)  of  tlia  Piilma  of  David 
in  lamlno  metre.  Many  of  hit  hyau  «z»t  m 
MS.,  but  no  cMnplete  edition  of  diem  has  been 
published.  Fabridus  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
arc  printed  in  Gallandi's  BiUioth.  PatruM.  Sereral 
of  the  hymns  of  Coamas  are  aaoatic«.>  (Suid.  e. 
'Iiidmts  J  AivtfM-Kiivtft ;  Fabria.  SiU.  Grate,  xi. 
pp.  178—181,  riil696.)  [P.S.] 

COSMAS  (Kmt^),  commonly  called,  Indkx*- 
PLSU8TKB  (Indian  navigatorj,  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  JusUnlan,  about 
A.D.  535.  In  e&Hy  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  eztenuTely  en^iged 
in  traffic.  He  navi^ted  the  Red  Sea,  adranced 
to  India,  Tinted  yanona  nationa,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Ambia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  {daces  of  the  East 
Impelled,  as  it  would  ^peu,  more  by  eorioeity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  ea^r  to  inspect  tbe  babita 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  be  carried  on  • 
conmwce  amid  dangors  snffident  to  appal  the  most 
adTentnrotts.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
liering,  that  he  was  aa  attentiTe  observer  of  emy 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remariu  upon  the  soenea  and  olqects 
which  presented  tkemsehes.  But  a  migratory  life 
becanm  iAsome.  Afiar  many  years  spent  in  this 
maaiwi^  he  bade  adieu  to  woMly  oocopatioDS,  took 
op  Ua  lestdence  in  a  monaMety,  and  aeroted  him- 
idf  to  a  GOntemplatiTe  life.  Poaseiaed  of  multjjb- 
rions  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  bemn  to  embodr  his  infinmatkn  in 
books.  His  duef  woA  b  ma  Tamyfapla  Xp»- 
Tiorunf,  **  TiqKsn^ia  Christiana,  nve  Chriitiano- 
nm  Ofimo  de  Mundo,"  is  twehe  bodci.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  tbe  end. 
The  object  of  the  tiestise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  sur&ce. 
The  aigoments  adduced  in  proof  of  inch  a  pontioa 
an  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  ud 
the  authority  of  the  &thnL  Weapons  gf  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  preniling  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblntg  plain, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  man  than  twice 
its  brradth,  the  whcde  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  woA  nmusta  in  the  geognphical 
and  historical  infbimation  it  coatrait.  Its  author 
deaotibet  in  goMcal  with  gnnt  icaBMy  tlw  ntuar 


tion  of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
pfopertiei  of  [Jants  and  animals,  and  many  odter 
particalars  of  a  like  kind,  whidi  serve  to  thnw 
light  on  the  Scriptures  His  illustntiims,  which 
are  &r  from  being  methodically  arranged,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Inaelites  paisBed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  tbe  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Helmws,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phica,  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  &c  But  the  most  euiions  and 
intensdng  piaea  of  antiqnariaa  information  relates 
to  that  cdelaated  monument  cS  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty  AdiUile,  con- 
sisting of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mocury 
sculptured  upon  iL  On  every  side  of  this  monu- 
ment Oreek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene- 
rdly  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  1 1.  EoNgetea  (&u 
247-22-2).  This  was  copied  by  Coamas,  and  is 
given,  with  notes,  tn  uie  second  book  of  the 
TbpMn^xhr.  It  appears,  however,  frnn  tbe  re- 
seanmea  <tf  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  two 
di&rent  inacriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Eoergetes,  the  second 
idates  to  aoam  EthioiHan  kiaf ,  wboae  conqaesU 
are  commemorated  oi  the  inscnpUon,  Tbe  author 
also  inaerta  in  the  work,  in  illuatnUion  of  his  sen- 
timents, astrononical  fignies  and  taUes.  We  meet 
too  with  several  pass^es  from  writings  of  the 
bthen  now  loa^  and  fiigmenta  of  epiutes,  e^te- 
cially  from  AthanaahiB. 

Fbotioa  (cod.  36)  leviewed  this  pndnelion  wi^ 
oat  menti(ming  the  writer's  name,  probably  because 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  nnder  the  titles  of  X^wriwe*  fiSSKtt, 
**  Christianomm  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateochum;" 
the  fonnoTfas  oontainins  the  opinion  of  ChrialiaBS 
eonceming  the  earth ;  uie  latter,  because  tbe  first 
part  (J  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Mosei 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Coamas's  natm- 
tives  an  fidndona.  Tbe  mcaik,  however,  rektc* 
•mtts  aa  they  wen  eoprnignly  necavad  and  viawsd 
inUaowntuna.  Hia  diction  is  pUn  and  fiodisc 
So  fitr  ia  it  fimn  approaching  ele^nce  or  devatita, 
that  it  ia  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim 
at  pompoua  or  poliihed  phnaetuogy ;  and  in  aaioal 
places  he  modeatly  acknowledges  that  Ilia  node  ef 
eiprBsiioB  u  homely  and  inel^ant. 

UanuBsripta  vary  much  in  the  coMaita  of  (he 
wok.  It  was  cmmsed  at  difimnt  times.  At 
first  it  conusted  eS  five  books ;  but 
of  various  attacka,.the  author  added  th*  lenaining 
seven  at  difierent  periods,  enlarging,  OMTecting. 
and  curtailing,  so  aa  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  iphe- 
licaL  This*  acoonnta  fw  the  Imget  and  ahcficr 
finma  of  the  pmdnctioii  in  difimnt  naauaeript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfiuicon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenUi 
century,  in  Oreek  and  liatin,  in  bis  CoOeotio  Naea 
Patnm  a  SeriptonuK  Cframnm^  foL,  Paris,  1706, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113—346,  to  which  the  editor  pn£xed 
an  able  and  learned  pre&ce.  This  is  the  best 
editim.  It  is  also  printed  in  tbe  BiUiolitea 
PsOnm  edited  hj  Gallasd^  Yen.  1763,  voL  ix. 
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We  learn  from  Coa&uu  Mmtel^  that  he  com- 
powd  a  UnioermU  Qitmagn^l^  m  alto  Aitnnomi- 
ttt  taUm,  bi  which  th»  moUona  of  the  atan  woe 
dHcribad,  He  wat  likewise  the  author  <^  a  Com- 
maitaiy  on  the  Canticlea  and  an  expositioD  on  the 
PnlBM.  These  are  now  lost.  Leo  Allatitu  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicoa  Akzandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  hugely  from 
Coamas,  copying  without  Krupla*  and  in  tb  lama 
words,  many  «  hia  obaervationa.  (Mont&ueon, 
Nova  ChlUdio  PcOr.  at  Sermtor.  Graeeor,  toI.  ii. ; 
Care,  Hiitorvt  Ltterana^  toL  L  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 

GOSM  AS,  a  Gtaeco-Roman  jurist,  nanally  named 
CoMiJia  Maoutek,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
offlea  of  magiater  offldonun  under  Rwnanns  Senior ; 
although  It«is,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  hit  edttjon  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary Tcdume  of  Meermann'i  Thesaurus,  is 
ucliaed  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  &mily  sur- 
name. In  LeunclaTius  (J.  O.  A.  ii.  1(6, 167) 
are  two  Kaiaitiae  (iH^O  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  ta 
UDperial  constitatioos,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
hj  Romanns  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appears  from  a  NotcD  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Coamas  was  en^yed  by  the  emperor  in  the  cmn- 
poaition  of  hie  kwa.  Ilenoe  Asiemani  {BM.  Jur. 
OrimL  lib.  iL  c  29,  pp.  582—584)  it  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosnaa  a  legal  work  which  is  preserred 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  omipendiam  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
'  Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  iiOjry^ 
v4iim»  rAf  iwnvfi^  iieriBtfUnu'.  (Lambecius, 
CbiiMtaae.  M  BiU.  Ymiob.  tl  P.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
BM.  J.O.R.%  S7.)  The  pn&ce  and  tit.  I  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  (d  ■wp6x*^s 
t^ftor,  Heidelb.  1837).  Cedrenoi  (tn  Cbmrton^ 
4t  HomaHQ)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricins  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodnmiH  beug  die  name 
of  the  highest  eoort  of  justice  in  Constantinopla. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hezabiblns, 
acknowledges  his  obli^ons  to  the  Romaica  of 
Magister  [ii  *PMfuijxi  rou  Kayiarpou  Ktyo/iira), 
and  Jac.  Oodefnri  supposes  that  Gounas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  ouer  questions  in  the  history 
of  Oiaseo-Roman  law,  there  it  great  difficulty  in 
airinng  at  the  truth;  hat  we  bdisTa  Uie  Magistor 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
Potricius  Romanus.  (Reiz,  ad  Harmenop.  w  Meerm. 
Thea.  vtil  p.  6,  n.  6,  ib.  pp.  399,  400 ;  Pohl,  ad 
Saara.  NotiL  BomI.  p.  15,  n.  («),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hiit.  Jur.  O.  R.  i  41.)     [J.  T.  Q.] 

COSMAS  [Kavfuit),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
tiUe  in  Bmnck's  Analada,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Flanudeao  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Qreek  Anthology,  {dmab.  iiL  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  WheUier  he  ia  tlia  same  paraon  as  Cosh  as 
INO100PI.SIWTI8,  or  aa  the  CoauAt  of  Jbrcsa- 
ISM,  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P-  S.] 

CO'SROES,kingof  Parthia.  [ArsacbsXXV.] 

CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassaniuak.] 

COSSI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Romaa  fanuly 
vhidt  cama  team.  Tihta.  None  of  its  mmbei* 
war  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 

1.  Ii.  Conimiu^  of  TdMtf  recaiTed  the  Roman 
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fiaochiae  in  cmuequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  aoniaed.  (fiiLproB(^ 
3S.)  He  is  periups  the  aama  as  the  Coaunioa 
who  was  OM  of  the  l^tea  In  the  army  of  the 

praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacut,  B.  C.  73.  (PluL  Crau.  9.> 

2.  L.  CosfiiMUS,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic  pro  Bulb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Attieut,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  hia 
death  m  b.  a  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
lots.  (Cic;  ad  JU.  i.  19.  20,  iL  1,  ad  fim.  xiiL 
23;  Varr.  A.  Jt  ii.  1;  (^odAtLoa.  46.) 

8.  L.  CosaiNiua  Anchialub,  a  frvedman  of 
No.  2,  ia  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicitia 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  CosaiNlUB,  a  Roman  kni^t  and  a  friend  of 
Naro*B,  was  pawned  by  mistalce  by  an  I^yptian 
phyridan,  whom  Hm  emperor  had  tent  for  in  order 
to  cure  hia  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  t.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  &mily  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
Costos"  was  afterwards  revived  aa  a  pumomen 
in  the  fiunOy  of  the  LentuU,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Malnglnenset  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
thete  surnames  are  unit^  as  for  instance,  in  the 
caae  of  Ser.  Comeltns  Cosnis  Malnginensia,  consul 
in  B.  a  485.  [Malooinbnsis.]  Aflwwards, 
however,  the  Cotsi  and  Malu^nenset  became  tivo 
separate  fiunilies. 

1.  Sbr.  Corkklius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Cossos,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribonet  in  b.  c.  434,  though  other 
authnities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii. 
53;  UT.iv;23.) 

2.  Sbl  Corhblids  (M.  r.  L.  n.)  Coascs,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.  c 
428  with  T.  Quinctins  Pennus  Cincitmatns  IL,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consiUar  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  ci^,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  nmduct  of  ue  war  against  VeiL  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Coans  nominated 
Mam.  AemUius  Mamerdiiua  dictator,  who  in  liis 
turn  ^pointed  Coaana  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  CosSus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  tingle  combat,  and  dedir 
cated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrioa — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  ma^ 
ojuma  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  TMum- 
nius  was  slun,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Liry  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  phtces  it  in  a  c  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossub,  when  be  was  military 
bibnne  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemiliua  Mamerd- 
nuB,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  bringa 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breas^»late  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretriu^  on  which  U  wia  stated  that  the  cautU 
Cossus  had  won  these  qioilt.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cotius'  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  matter  of  the  horse,  espedally  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  tome  writera. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4 ;  Anr.  VicL  da  Vir.  IIL  25.) 
In  dedicating  the         Coawu  would  have  added 
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the  title  of  con  ml,  either  on  Kconnt  of  hii  having 
filled  tbaX  digiu^  or  in  cosudaktion  of  hii  hfriding 
td  the  time  oie  oouubr  tribunate,  {lar,  it,  19, 20, 
SO— S2 ;  Pint  AmkhI.  16,  MarrtH  8 ;  Niebnfar, 
ii.  p.  458,  &c ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  23,  who  gires 
qnite  a  diSerent  accoont.) 

3.  P.  CoBNSLius  A.  F.  P.  V.  Coasua,  «msDlar 
tribune  in  a.  c.415.  (Lir.  it.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornbuus  a.  v.  M.  n.  Cobsus,  coiualu 
tribone  in  b.  c.  414,  and  consol  in  409  with  L. 
Fniini  MeduOunu  II,,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
qnaettora  were  fint  created.  (LIt.  It.  49,  54 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  38.) 

fi.  A.  CoHNKLiOB  A.  r.  M.  V.  Coesrs,  brother 
of  Nol  4,  cnnnil  in  B.  c.  418  with  L.  Fnrini  Me- 
dnlliniu.  (Lit.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiil.  43.) 

6.  P.  CoRNSLiua  A.  F.  M.  If,  Coisi^  brother 
of  Noe.  4  and  5,  conuiliT  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictatw  wai  uponted  on  aeconnt  of 
the  wu  with  the  Vdaci  iBa  Aeqni.  (Idr.  it.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  104.) 

7.  P.  CoEinuDa  M.  r.  L.  n.  Rcmm  Cchbub, 
dictntorin  &  o.  defeated  the  Vobd  near  Ab- 
timn,  bud  waste  their  Iseatiaj,  took  by  itoim  a 
fort  near  kke  Fucinua,  by  which  he  made  3000 
pritonen,  and  then  retnmed  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c,  406.  (Lir.  It.  56,  68.) 

8.  Cn.  Coknbuub  P.  r.  A.  k,  CoasDs,  connilar 
tribune  in  b.  c  406,  when  ha  wu  left  in  charge  of 
the  ei^  while  his  eoUeasnes  mardied  against  Veil, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  liat  the  enemy 
did  not  Tenture  upon  a  battle.  Cossns  was  a 
moderate  man  in  tiw  par^  atmg^es  of  his  day. 
Ha  caused  ■  third  stipaidiam  to  be  paid  to  thcMie 
horsemen,  who  weia  not  mi^Iied  wiu  a  hone  by 
the  state,  and  was  sni^ioaed  to  hava  yraaatA.  the 
elefation  of  his  half-brother  or  oonnn,  the  plebeian 
P.  Lidnius  Calvns,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.  c  400.  (Ut.  it.  5B,  61,  t.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  CoBNBucs  Maluoinxnsd  ConuB,  con- 
inlar  trUnne  b.  c.  S£I5,  iriien  he  nmged  tin  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisd,  ud  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus ;  hut  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
Tiis  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpidus  Cameiinns  were 
^)pointed  in  their  stead.  (Lit,  t.  24;  FatU.) 

10.  A.  CoBNBLiuB  Coasua,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  a  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  cnuh  the  designs  of  ManUni. 
The  dictator  at  fint  naiched  against  the  Volici, 
whom  he  defieated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
thdr  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hemic! 
and  others.  He  then  retuned  to  Borne,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebmted  a  trinn^  (or 
the  Tictory  he  had  gained  over  the  VdscL  (Lit.  n. 
11-16.) 

11.  A,  CoRNiLiiJS  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  yean  the  Lionian  laws  were  paawd. 
(Lit.  Ti.  86  ,  42.) 

12.  A.  CoRNBLius  CoBsna  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 
COSSUTIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  eqaeBtrion  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  Tery  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  serenteeimi  year,  that  be  might  manr 
Com^  the  danghter  rfCinna.  (Suet  Okm.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  QENS  of  eqaeatrian  tank  (Sort. 


Coft.  1 ),  nerer  Attained  to  any  importaaee.  It  is 
conjectond  by  some  ban  Ciosio^  mention  at  the 
fhssafimsiii  frillsfiin,  near  Cm  amis,  in  ftJlia  CShI- 
ptna  (ad  Fam.  xri.  27).  tbat  tba  Coaaatu  cama 
originally  boa.  that  phwe.  On  coins  of  this  gens 
we  find  the  cognomens  tfov^duMV  aftd  £Uafa, 
but  none  occur  in  histny. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [C^itS  <0% 

«■] 

M.  COSSUnUS,  a  Reman  fan^t,  a  man 
the  greatest  reipectalaUty  and  integnty,  who  lived 
in  Sicily  during  tba  administatioa  ti  Venea,  and 
defended  Xena  bdom  tiw  latter.  (CSc  Ferr.  in. 

22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  arAiteet,  wbo  nibnilt 
at  the  eiqiense  of  Andodnis  ^ipbanea  of  Syria 
the  temple  of  the  CHjnpian  Zens  at  Athens,  about 
B.  c  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  howerer,  in  its  present  fbini,  mich 
had  been  deiHi?ed  of  its  piUsrs  by  Sulla,  was 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitcav.  Prmf.  to.  ;  lir. 
zli.  20;  Vell-I^LIO;  Adwi.  t.  594,  a. ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzztL  6 ;  Jacobs, 
Amaia^  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bdckfa,  Cbrp.  /aser.  L  n.  36S, 
363.)  [L.  U.] 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  was  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lcntuha. 
(Flor.  ir,  12  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  8.  18.)  He  seens 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  the  0«tae,  ts 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Angastaa  be- 
trothed his  da^piter  JnEa,  and  iriioaa  daagfatR 
AugustDB  himadf  aongfat  in  BiarriaM,  (Saet  Am. 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  sumamed  ACHILLES  on  ac- 
count of  his  haTeiy,  aecompanied,  as  a  lepte^  the 
consol  Q.  Metdhu  Haoedonicas  in  hia  an^ajga 
against  the  Cettiberi  in  ^ain,  b.c  148,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  daying  two  of  the  oimy  in 
ringle  combat.    (VaL  Max.  iii.  2L  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURETLIUS.  1.  C.  AoEBLirs 
CoTTA,  was  consul  in  &  c  252,  with  P.  Serriliss 
Oeminns,  and  both  consols  carried  on  the  war  m 
Scily  against  tba  nBTtt.«giiw»M  witfa  great  snceess. 
Amcmg  serenl  other  places  they  also  took  Himen, 
but  iu  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  nmored  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Afterwards  Cotta  bomwcd 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  then  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Romui  fleet,  he  sailed  la 
Lipara,  the  blodcade  of  which  he  left  to  bis  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassins,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle ;  but,  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassias  notwithstanding  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Rtumans  were  killed.  CU  being  infinmed  sf 
this  Cotta  retomed  to  Lipaia,  besieged  and  took 
tiie  town,  pnt  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
deprived  Cassias  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  be 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  (rf  which  seTersl 
instances  are  on  record.  During  the  si^  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  AunliBs  Pec«- 
nioh^  was  scomged  and  degraded  to  tiw  tank  of  a 
common  soldier,  bacanae  through  hi*  fault  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  eooaequence  it 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fdl  into  the  haada  cf 
the  enemy.  It  was  probaUy  during  the  sams 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towudi 
the  equites  wbo  refused  to  ^y  his  ctnamaztdi. 
(Fiontin.  JSStaAy.  ir,  1.  §3Sl)  At  the  dose  of  bis 
conralship  Gotta  trnunphed  orcr  the  Cardmgiuana 
and  Snl»nai  In  348  ha  abtainad  the  etoiaUup 
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■  Ncond  time,  tooetber  with  bis  fbnner  coUeBgne, 
P.  SenHhia  Gemmnt,  and  agfun  fought  in  Sicily 
sgainit  the  Csrthaginiuu,  Caithalo  in  nin  en- 
dearooRd  to  nnke  s  direnioD  by  attacking  the 
coutB  of  Italy ;  bnt  fiirthcr  paitienlan  are  not 
known  abont  him.  (Zonar.  Tiii.  14,  16  ;  Oroa. 
It.  9  ;  Cic  Aoad.  n.  26  |  Frontio.  i^nt^.  It.  1. 
S  31 ;  VaL  Max.  ii  7.  §  4  ;  Fait.  Capit) 

2.  M.  AuRKLiDs  CoTTA,  wai  plebian  aedile  in 
B.  c  216,  and  had  is  212  the  conunand  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  coDtuI  App.  CStat- 
dhu  Pakbcr.  Nine  yean  later,  &  c  203,  he  waa 
^ip<^ted  dtemuir  taerortm,  in  the  place  of  H. 
Pomponint  Matho.  The  year  after  thii  he  wa> 
Bent  as  ambauador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  mfier  front 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedoniana,  Aft^  the  co&- 
diuion  of  the  war  againit  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necetdty  of  {Hoeeediitgwith  eneigy  againat  Philip. 
He  died,  in  b,  c  201,  as  deesmvir  tacrorum,  m 
which  office  he  waa  snceeeded  by  H*.  AaHiu  Ola- 
t»io.  (Liv.  xziiL  30,  xxr.  22,  zidz.  38,  txx.  26, 
42.zzxLS,5,«0.) 

3.  C  AimnuDi  Cotti,  waa  pnetw  nrhamu, 
in  B,  a  802,  and  conad  in  200,  with  P.  Snlpidiu 
Galba.  He  obtained  Italy  m  his  proTince,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boiana,  Insntnians  and  Cenomaniana,  who,  nnder 
the  command  of  HamQcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominjoo.  Tlu  pnutor,  L. 
Fnriua  PnrpnTco,  however,  had  the  ment  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotts,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  anatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himaetf  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Farias  was  hononred 
with  a  triiuD^  (Liv.  zkx.  26,  27,  xxzL  5,  6, 
10,11,31,3^47,491  Zan»ix.lfi;  OnB.iT. 
SO.) 

4.  M.  AtTEBLiua  CoTTA,  was  legate  of  L.  Con 
nelius  Scipio,  in  bl  c.  189,  daring  die  war  againat 
Aotioehot.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
baaaadota  of  Antiochus,  with  Enmenes  and  the 
Bhodiana,to  report  to  the  senate  the  atate  of  sffiurs 
in  the  E^t,  (Liv.  zxxvii.  62.) 

5.  L.  AoRKLiua  CoTTA,  waa  tribane  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a.  c  181,  and  commanded,  tt^ther 
with  Sex.  Jalioa  Ooesar,  the  third  l^on  in  the 
war  BgainBt  the  Liguiana.  (Liv.  zl.  ^.) 

6.  it,  AuHBLius  CoTTA,  waa  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  b.  c.  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  B.C;  144,  he  wasccn- 
sol  together  with  Ser.  SnbictDs  Oalba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  snate  whidt  of  them  waa  to  obtain  ike 
conunand  against  Viriathns  in  Spain ;  bat  Sciine 
Ae&uIiaouB  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  conunand  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Haximus  Aemilianna.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianua,  and  at 
thoogfa  he  waa  guilty  of  glaring  acta  of  injustice 
be  waa  aequitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  havii^been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotia  was  defended  on  tiiat  occasion  by  ^  Melel- 
Ins  Macedonicna.  Cicero  statea  that  Cutta  was 
eoaiidegBd  »  wlanrior,  that  is,  a  man  cnnning  in 
"■"■gipg  hia  own  ifiica.  (VoL  Uaz.  vi.  4.  S  2^ 
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5.S4)Viii-  Lfll;  Cicpra  JUinm  28,jm)fo>t& 
13,  BnU.  21,  iWrat  m  OaeciL  21  ;  Tadt.  ^mi.  iil 
66.) 

7.  L,  AoBBLiDS  Cotta,  was  conml  in  B.C.  119, 
and  pmpoied  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marina,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influraee  of  the  opti- 
mstes.  Marina,  who  waa  snrnmoned  acoordin^y, 
anwazed  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  ef  defendiiv 
himself  threatened  Cotta  with  inprisuinMntnnlea* 
ha  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Cteeiliua  Metellas, 
the  other  eonanl,  who  aupported  Cotta,  waa  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  ao  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  {Plat  Mar.  i;  Cic de Leg.  ai.  From 
Appian  {lUyr.  10)  it  mig^it  seem  aa  if  dotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellns  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyriana,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  hia  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wuhing  to  suggest  anything  futiiei; 

6.  L.  AuRuius  Cotta,  wis  tribane  ef  (he 
people  in  B.  c.  9fi,  bother  with  T.  Didiua  and  C 
Nortianus.  When  the  hut  of  then  tnou^t  for- 
ward an  accusatioa  againat  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (templitm).  Ha 
must  afterwards  have  h^  the  office  of  praetor, 
nnce  Cieen  calls  him  a  pnettaias.  Gioen  ^Mki 
of  him  several  tbnea,  and  mentiona  him  as  afiriend 
ef  Q.  Lutatios  Catulns ;  he  plaoes  him  among  the 
(uatiWB  of  mediocrity,  ud  states  that  in  hia  apeeches 
he  purposdy  abstuned  frmn  all  refinement,  and 
^oried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
nHHe  resemUed  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peaaant, 
than  that  of  the  eariicr  Roman  watcca,  (Gt.  d§ 
OraL  ii  47,  iii.  11, 12,  BrwL  86,  74). 

9.  C.  AonxLiua  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
bom  in  &  &  124,  and  waa  the  son  of  Rudlia.  Ha 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livins  Dnisns,  who 
waa  murdered  in  &  c.  91 ;  and  in  the  same  year  be 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  aupported  the 
claima  of  the  Italian  allies  in  tbw  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  &  c.  82,  when  SnUa  was  dictator;  and  in  7S 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octsr- 
vius.  In  that  year  he  exdted  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribnneshq>  mm  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  natota 
of  thia  hw,  however,  is  not  ootain.  (Cib  Fn^m, 
Conml.  p,  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Aaeoi.; 
Sallust,  Hia.  Fngm.  p.  210,  ed.  OerkuiL)  A 
dejwUdit  prwatit  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  {Froffm.  Corn,  p.448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolish«l  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  abo  ocmclnded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Manretaoia.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  GanI  fiw  hia  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  re^  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  tritunph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
qneat  waa  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
aolenni^  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  ha 
had  noaved  many  years  befi»e  burst  open,  in  con- 
seqnenee  of  whim  he  died  the  sama  uy.  Cotta 
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wu  one  of  the  moat  dirtbgidalied  onton  of  hi* 
time ;  he  it  placed  by  the  lide  of  P.  8<il{ndiu  and 
C.  Caetar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  reiy  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  eaily  period  of 
hjs  life,  and  when  SuUa  BtiU  had  the  power  in  hia 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
•gainat  Cotta,  chancteriaea  him  aa  s  moat  acat« 
ud  anbtile  ontor;  hia  aigmnenta  wen 
■oand,  but  calm  and  diy,  and  hia  onttwy  ma  nerer 
mblirne  or  animated.  We  atill  possesa  a  tpedmen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Salluat's  HutorioA, 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
■tndj  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  aa 
one  the  interlocuttns  in  the  "  De  Otatore,''  and 
in  the  thiid  book  the  "De  Naton  Deonun*** 
aa  iHMwtatwing  tha  cause  o(  tba  Academica.  (Gc. 
da  Orot  L  7,  ii.  23,  iii.  3,  8,  BruL,  M,  55,  86, 
B8,  90,  Orai.  30,  38,  ad  AO.  xii.  20,  m  Verr.  i. 
£0,  m.1,  d»Leg.  Apr.  iL  22,  m  PiioH.  26 ;  Sal- 
Inst,  Ilitt  Pragm.  ii.  p.  206,  ed-  Oerl.;  Appian, 
B.  C  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fraffm.  Orai. 
Bom.  f.  338,  &e.,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  H.  AuHBLius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consnl  in  B.C.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lncnllus,  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mitbri- 
datea  broke  ost  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entmited  to  Hetdlna,  Cotta  obtained  Bithiiiia 
for  his  proTiDce,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Fro- 
pmtia.  When  Mitbridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  bis  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Cbalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
aeigfabeorfaood  of  Cbalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  oniy  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  leAiga  within  the  iraUa  of  Chaloedon,  but  loit 
Ua  whide  fleet  of  aixty-fiwr  auL  Hithiidates, 
who  had  to  direet  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chaleedon.  During  thia  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  fay  the  enemy 
and  plottiiw  against  bim.  On  hia  return  to  Rome, 
thembrc,  Cotta  brooght  an  accnsatioa  agunit  Op- 
phii,  who  wa*  dofoided  by  Cicero.  Afterwaroa 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C  Csrbo  with  baring 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  proTince  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  &tha',  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  Teryaame  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Lir.  Epit,  93  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  6 ; 
BalL/h^/W.  lib.  ir.;  Ascon.  m Cbrnef.  p.  67 ; 
Pkt.  LmcuU.  £,  6,  6;  Cic.  m  Verr.  T.  13,  pro 
Mmm.  15,  pro  0pp.  Fn^m,  p.  444  ed.  Otelli ; 
Diou.CaBa  zxxtl23{  Appian,  JUsOraii:  71;  VaL 
Max.  T.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  AuRXLius  Com,  a  brother  of  Not.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  b.  c,  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Awtliajudiaariay, 
which  entrusted  the  jndicia  to  couru  coniistinfr  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  oljeet  of  Aia  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
of  thor  ezcIuHTe  nAt  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  abare  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguelv  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Coi^ 
nelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetna  were  the 
convala  elect  for  the  year  &  c.  65,  but  both  wan 
accused  by  L.  Aureliua  Cotta  and  L.  Hanliua  To^ 
quatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  cosricted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooner  bad  they  entered  upon  their  consulship,  than  | 


P.  Antnnina  Paetna  fbnned  a  {dan  wiA  fklSSat  fir 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  Ae  tcsabn 
Thia  conspiiB^  howerer  was  discormd  and  &ni- 
tnted.  The  year  after  his  consnUiip,  a.  c.  U, 
Cotta  waa  censor,  but  he  and  his  coUeogne  lUt- 
cated  on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribima. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilins- 
rian  conqiincy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  ud  taken  «  part,  he  proposed  a  isp- 
pUcatio  for  Cicero ;  and  be  afterwards  shewed  tke 
same  friendship  tot  the  vnfbrtunate  ontsr,  si  he 
waa  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  Muate  i  Die- 
tion  for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  eiile.  Du- 
ring the  dvil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  part;  of 
Cawor,  whose  mother  Amelia  was  his  khumman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  die  head  of  ibe 
republic,  it  was  nimonrcd  that  Cotta,  who  tboi 
held  the  office  of  quindedmrir,  would  propoie  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  ti^  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  btalca  that  the 
Parthiana,  against  whom  Caesar  was  tmpuing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  kii^.  After 
the  murder  of  CuMar,  Cotta  rarely  attmed  tbs 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeung  of  deipiir. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  taleni 
and  <rf  the  highest  prudence.  (Aicon.  t*  CW. 

?f.  64, 67,  78,  &c;  Cic  in i'uoa.  16,  isrerr.ii. 
1.  M  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  17,  » 
iii.  8,  PM^).  iL  6,  ;>n>  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  Sot 
M,adAU.-ra.  21,  de  Leg.  iiL  19,  od  Aa-iii 
2;  Suet  Catt.  79;  Liv.  JS>*.  97  i  VdL 
a.  32;  Com.  Nep.  At&u  4;  PhttCBe.S7.  C«f 
Orelli,  Omoss.  7WI.  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  AuRUiua  Cotta  Mhuuinu*)  *  m> 
of  the  orator  Meoaalla,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  libeiiiu.  «iil> 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  be  msde  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  bur*'""  Bi>d  lai' 
mosity  with  which  he  acted  on  sereral  ocobhu. 
This  draw  upon  him  an  acnisatiwi  of  the  mM  il- 
Inatrions  senators  in  k.'d.  82,  for  baring 
diateipeclfally  ctf  IHbOTina ;  bat  the  emperor  him- 
aelf  sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senau,  vhich  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal  Tadttis  duiscuiuet 
him  aa  wMu  fpudem,  ted  egau  ob  btrm  d  f 
/tagitia  M/amia.  (Plin.  ^^"^ ■>■ 

32,  iT.  20,  T.  3,  ri.  5,  Ac.) 

On  coins  of  ika  Amelia  geni  we  find  the  mbh 
of  M.  CotU  and  L.  Cotta,  but  tbers  ara  do  Wsb 


of  identifying  them  witii  any  of  the  piwedini: 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obTersf  of 
the  fbimer  represents  the  bead  of  Pallss,  tiie  in- 
verse Herctdea  in  a  Uga  drawn  by  two  ceotann; 
the  obreiM  of  the  kUet  rqnesents  the  bead  of 
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Vnkm  with  ftidpM  bdrind  him,  Uw  nram  an 
«glo  itB&diiw  on  a  thnnderbolt  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULE'IUS,  serred  it 
legate  in  th«  aimy  of  C.  Jolini  Caenr  in  Oaal, 
and  difttingulsbed  himself  no  less  by  hia  valour 
than  by  hia  foredgbt  and  prudence.  In  b.  c.  £4, 
vhen  Caenr,  on  aceovnt  of  the  teaidty  of  provi- 
lio&a  in  Gaol,  diitribvted  hia  tioopo  over  a  great 
part  of  tfa«  cotnitiy  for  thdr  vintMHittarten,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titoriiu  Sabinoa  obtained  the  conunand  of 
one  l«^ou  uid  fire  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
1^  thcar  position  in  the  teiritory  of  the  Ebnionei, 
tetweeu  the  Menie  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Aulooiix  and  Cativoktu,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebo- 
roues,  caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
tem  days  after  they  bad  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
ramning  than  frim  the  opes  attacks  oS  the  Gaols, 
atniqi^Keoinmanded  his  coQe^iie  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  fiiith  of  the  Gaols ;  bat 
Sabinns,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  oveipow- 
ered  in  their  winler-qnarters,  was  asxions  to  avail 
himsdf  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambioriz  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  wintei^qnarters  of 
the  legioiis  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  diawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Oanls,  and  Cotta,  who  Mglectcd  none 
of  the  dnties  of  a  general  in  bis  perilous  pouticm, 
ncdved  a  wound  in  bis  face  while  addrening  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  coutinoed  to  fight  bravely, 
and  lefiised  entering  into  oegotiatioDs  with  the 
ennny*  uitil  Portly  after  be  and  die  gnater  part 
itf  his  soldien  were  cot  down  by  the  Ganls.  (Cae- 
sar,  A  0.  il  11,  v.  2<-37;  Dion  Caaa.  xL  fi,  6 ; 
Sneton.  CIset.  25 ;  Appian,  B.  £7.  iL  150 ;  Floras, 
iii.  10 ;  Entrop.  vL  U.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauronieniun]  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knidbts,  witnessea  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  F«rr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Donnas,  waa  king  of  seve- 
ral Lignrian  tribes  in  those  ports  of  die  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  hu  indntendoice  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  wen  snbdned  by  Augustas,  till  at 
lai^h  the  emperor  purchased  his  snlxnisBion,  by 
granting  bim  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  PraeilBctuB.  Cottiua  there- 
upon made  roods  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  hia  gra- 
titude  to  Augustus  by  erecting  (b.  c  8)  at  Segnsio, 
now  Sam,  a  triumphal  areb  to  his  hoaionr,  n^uch 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bean  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  H.  Julius  Cot- 
tins,  and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  piaefect  Hia  auUiority  was 
tianamitted  to  hia  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  onperor 
Claudius  confeired  the  title  of  kin^  Bat  upon 
the  death  of  this  prinoa^  hia  kingdom  waa  redneed 
by  Nero  into  the  form  a  Roman  province. 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  10  (  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
if.  AT.  iil  20.  s.  24  J  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Caaa.  Ix.  24 ;  Suet.  iV«r.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Caa.  5, 
^liL  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

COTYLA,  U  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
moat  intimate  friends  and  bum  cwnyaaiiMe,  al- 
thongh  Cicero  saya  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
OD  two  occadons,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probaUy  aedile  in  B.  c.  44,  as  he 
ia  called  in  the  ftdlowing  year  a  man  of  aediliciaa 


nnk.  When  AntcniT  waa  beueging  Mulina,  In 
B.C.  43,  he  snt  CotyU  to  Rome,  to  pcopoae  tanna 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul* 
and  recroased  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  ue  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  GauL  (Cic.  Pk^^  v.  2, 
viii.  8, 10,  1 1,  xiii.  12  ;  PluL  wljriL  18,  who  calla 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (K^rw  or  Korwrraf),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  wboae  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
{Diet,  of  Jnf,  *,  v.),  resembled  that  of  the  Vhiy^an 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  waa  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionyaui,  with  licentiooa  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  luve  spread  even  as  fiu  aa 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival vers  calW  Biirrat,  from  the  purificatitma 
which  were  origmally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  X.  p.  470 ;  Hesydi.  Snid.  *.  vb. 
Kifrvt,  dtcKTtfnif  ;  Ho»L  Bpod,  xviL  56 ;  Jnven. 
ii.  92  ;  Virg.  OOal.  T.  19;  A.  Heineke,  QiuaA 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (K^).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xen^oi 
{Awb.  V.  5.  S  13,  Ac.)  ealla  Corylaa.  Otya  abo 
is  only  another  fbrm  of  the  name.  A  tbnu  ori0- 
nally  of  the  Peruan  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  hia 
allegiance  to  Artazerzea  11^  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  k>yalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
allianee  widi  Sparta,  and  baving  net  Agenlasa  for 
this  poipoae  on  hia  entrance  into  Paphugonia,  ba 
left  with  him  a  conaidenble  reinforcement  for  hia 
anny.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  {at  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  B.  c  395.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
&c)  The  subject  of  the  preaent  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  wh«a  Datamea 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artazantes  diout 
B.  c.  364 ;  but  thia  eonjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds,  (Sea  Scbnridar,  ad 
Xett.HeiLt,eA  [Thyus.] 

2.  KingoriluBoefiDmB.c  383  to  358.  (Sae 
Snid.  >.  v.,  where  hia  nign  is'said  to  bate  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards  the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  lu  B.  c.  364  he  appean  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Atheniana,  the  nuin  point  of  dilute 
being  the  poeaeasiou  of  the  Thndan  CbersouMUs, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  fint  availed  bimsdf 
of  the  aid  of  Um  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
deaertiott  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  <^ 
Iphicratea,  lo  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughten 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  bther-in-Uw  agwnst  his  oonntn.  {Oaa, 
o.  Arktaer.  pp.  663,  669,  673 1  Pseiid»-Aristot^ 
Oeoon.  ii,  26 ;  Nep.  IpUer.  S ;  Anaxandr.  cp. 
Aiiea.  iv.  n.  131.)  In  b.  c.  362,  HUtotT^thes,  a 
power^il  CDie^  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
Uie  Atheniana  on  hia  side  by  prranising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesns  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  pasaed  a  decree  in  the  king's  &vour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  Gonfetred  on  him  the  gift  of  dcisensbip. 
(See  Thiriwall'a  Orewe,  vol.  v.  p.  217 ;  Ep.  PhA. 
odAA.^  161,  where  be  ia  caUed  "  Sitaleeik*) 
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The  effect  of  it  certainlj  wu  to  to  diicoiingo 
MiltocTthes  that  be  abuidoned  the  itniggle,  while 
Cotyt,  luriRg  gained  his  point,  nerer  draemed  of 
fulfilling  his  promues.  (Dem.  e.  Arutocr.  p.  665, 
c.  Poli^  1207.)  [AirrocLU,  No.  2.1  In  the 
Mine  year  he  Tigoroiulj  oppoaed  Ariobarnme*  and 
the  other  reTolt»l  latrapa  of  the  we«tem  provinces. 
Here  again  he  ihewed  his  hoBtilit)r  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  wemi  to  have 
been,  that  the  latnips  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  be  desired  to  establish  his 
own  aathorit)r.  Haring  besieged  Sestos,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobananes,  he  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sab- 
mitted  to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
■nade  Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [Iphicratis},  again 
bought  the  lerTicei  of  Charidemos,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecnted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xcn.  Affo,  il  i  26;  Nep.  TVmoAt 
1 ;  Dem.  de  Rhod.  Lib.  p.  193,  e.  AruUxr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [CuARtcaHUa.]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  a.  c.  359,  and  in  the 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  find  him  snpporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Paosanias  to  the  Mocedonlaa  throne ;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  indnced  him  to  abandon  his  canse. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2, 3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hegesand.  op.  Athen,  vi.  p, 
248.  In  &  c  358,  he  was  aMassiiuited  by  Py- 
thon or  Parrhon  and  Heracleides  (two  citicens  of 
Aenot,  a  Oreek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  bther  he 
bad  in  some  way  injured.  The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (Ariit.  PolU.  t,  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c.  Ariiloer.  pp.  659,  662,  674  ; 
Plut  adv.  Colot.  32;  Ding.  t«ert.  ill  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotyi,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fiut,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  nid  to  have  mu^ 
dered  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumitances  of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  \  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himtetf,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he. 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendanU  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  &11  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  jftlnai.  xiL  pp.  £31, 
£33  I  Suid.  f.  V. ;  PluL  R^.  et  Imp.  Apcji/UL) 

i.  A  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thiace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  agaiust  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  Sdelity.  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Peneus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilios  Paullus  in  B.  c  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  fiiiher  tent  ambassadors  to  offer  any  sum 
of  money  tor  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  nded  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  nnransomed. 
Cotys  is  hononiably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  {Polyb.xxYii. 
10,  XXX.  12 ;  Suid.  s.  e, ;  Lit.  xliL  29,  £1,  £7, 69, 
67,  xiiiL  18.  xlv.  42.) 


CRANAEA. 

4.  A  king  Tbraoe,  took  part  agaiatt  Caaor 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  anxiliarica 
under  his  son  Sadales  in  B.  c.  48.  (Coes.  BtiL 
Oiv.  iiL  4  ;  Lucan.  Pkan.  v.  £4.) 

£.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
tiie  death  of  Rhoemetalces  his  dominions  were 
dirided  by  Augustus  between  his  brother  Rhescn- 
poris  and  his  son  Cotya  Rhescnporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  not 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augnstna.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rhescnporis 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  snicd  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defisiee 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  He 
was,  however,  commanded  to  release  him,  and  to 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  bis  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  that  he  might  as  well  have 
to  answer  fhr  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  halt 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  literature,  and  claims  his 
bvonr  and  protection  aa  a  brother-poet,  (Tac  Awl, 
ii.  64—67,  iii.  38 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  1-29 ;  Or. «  PmL 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  Am.  iL  67-) 
In  A.  n.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces,  ion  of  Rhescnporis,  and  put  Cotys 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  d.  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridatcs  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himself^  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  some 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist.  (Dion 
Casa.  lix.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  xL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Julius 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  bis 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  a.  D.  50 ;  bat  he  vat 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rune.  (Tac 
Aim.  xu.  15—21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777,  >. 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peri- 
pluB,  The  obrerse  represents  the  head  of  Cotys, 
the  revene  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  iL  pp^  376, 
378.)  [K.  E.] 


CRANAEA  (K/hvom),  a  snniBine  of  Artemia, 
derived  from  a  temple  on  a  hill  near  Elateia  in 
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Pboda,  in  which  tlie  office  of  priest  ww  kIwhti 
held  by  youthi  Mow  the  age  <i  poberty,  and  for 
dw  HMB  at  fin  yem  by  mA  ynoth.  (Psas.  x. 
84.  §4.)  [LS.] 

CRANA'US  (Kfara6t\  an  tatochthon  and  king 
of  Atdes,  who  n^ned  at  the  time  of  the  iood  of 
DencalioD.  Ho  was  married  to  Pediaa,  by  whom 
he  became  the  fiither  of  Cmnae,  Ctaoaechme,  and 
Atthia,  from  the  last  of  whcon  Attica  wai  beUeved 
to  have  derived  iU  name;.  Ha  ma  d^imd  of  hia 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  hb  nii-iitJaw,  nid  aftar 
hii  death  he  wai  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lampiaet 
where  his  tomb  waa  ihewn  u  late  as  the  time  of 
Panaaniaa.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  fi»  dec ;  Pans,  i  2. 
§  S,  31.  §  2.)  [L.  8.] 

CRANE.  [Cakoxa.] 

GRANTOR  (Kfxb^),  of  SoU  in  Cilkia,  left 
Ua  native  conntnr,  and  repaired  to  Athena,  in 
Older  to  itndy  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polerao,  and 
one  of  the  moat  distingoished  rapporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xenodates 
died  &  c  315)  Cnmtor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
pnviona  to  diat  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
oate  of  hia  birth  or  hia  death.  He  died  before 
PoloBO  and  Crates,  and  die  dropsy  waa  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  tslenta,  to  Aneulatts ;  and  Uiii  may  be 
Hu  rcaaon  why  tamj  of  Crantcrlt  writing  wen 
aaeribed  1^  the  andenta  to  Areesilails.  Uu  worics 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Loertius  says, 
that  he  kft  behind  Commentaries  (iW/uii^a), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines  |  but  of  these  only 
bagments  have  been  iveserved.  They  ^>peai  to 
have  related  pcindpolly  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
■ocordin^y,  Honce  i.  2.  4)  cUsses  him  with 
ChrytippDs  as  a  mwal  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Grantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Borne  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Grantor's 
worics  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that '^OnOrief" 
(D9  Ltduy  ntfi  iWrtfovt),  which  waa  addressed  to 
nil  friend  I^podea  on  die  death  of  hia  an^  and 
from  wbidi  CSeero  aeems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tnscnlan  Disputa- 
tions. The  philosopher  Panaetina  called  it  a 
**  golden "  work,  which  deserved  to  be  leamt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic.  Joad,  u.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  nsa  of  it  while  vrriting  his  cele- 
brated <*  Gonadatio "  on  the  death  (tf  hb  dang^ta^ 
TnlUa;  and  seveiml  extracts  from  it  an  pteaemd 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
ApoUooins,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Grantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  fbllovrers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  hit  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
senea  IdSttius  lelatoi,  that,  after  iiwhng  a  eol- 
Hction  ot  his  poems,  be  deposited  than  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  SolL  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetns,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  hia  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  £nrt> 
pides.  (IMog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  24—27 ;  Orelti,  Oaoai. 
TiilL  ii.  pw201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann's  Zeit- 
wAriftfUr  AHertkMmtmumtAqft^  1886,  Nos.  104, 
105 ;  Eayaei^  D»  Chnton  Ataiemoot  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  a] 

GR^SI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  home 
in  early  times  by  many  memben  of  the  patrician 
Ckadia  gana.   [Claudiui^  767.] 
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GRASSIPE3,  thick-fiwted,"  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  of  the  Foria  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRttra  Crassipb^  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  &c.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Bmtii,  and  he  with  his 
colteagiies  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  eoldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
CnusipeB  was  elected  praetta,  in  b.c.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  at  GanL  Desiring  to  obtun 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  be  deprived  the  Genomani  of 
tiieir  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senata 
at  Rome,  Craasipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetonh^  a  senmd  time  in  B.0, 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Lir. 
zzxiv.  53,  xzxv.  40,  xxxviiL  4%  zxziz.  !^  xli  28. 
8.  33,  xlil  1.) 

2.  Fu&ius  Chassipbs,  married  Tnllia,  the 
daughter  of  H.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  hnshaod,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract («po««aju)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.a 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortiy  afterwards  divorced 
from  Giastipec,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  b.  c  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  vrith  Crassipes, 
and  mentiona  to  Attieoa  a  conversadon  be  bad 
bad  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Brondisium,  in  B.  c.  49.  (Cico^  Qu.  ^.ii.  4,  v.I, 
vi.1,  (K^/'um.  i.7.  §11,  9.  §2O,ad^0.  iv.  5,12, 
viL  1,  adAU,'ix.\  1.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
{ad  Fam.  xiiL  9}  addressed  to  Craaupes,  when  he 
was  qiiaestor  in  Bithynia,  B.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  hit  notice  the  company  that  baud  the  turn  in 
that  pnvinoe. 

3.  P.  FuHius  CKABams,  cumle  aedile,  as  w« 
learn  from  coins  (a  specunen  of  which  it  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertun.  The  ob- 
vene  of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  joeolar  alloaion  to  the  naino 
of  Cnutipea  i  on  die  Terene  b  a  curule  seat 


L.  CRASei'TIUS,  a  Latin  gnnuosriao,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentom  and  a  free^nan,  and  was  snr- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Fanaa.  He  vras  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  aftCTwardt  gar* 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  Iragtii  wrote  a  com- 
mentary  on  Um  obaoon  poem  of  C.  Helvins  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  wUdi  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  cefebtated  in  an  epigram 
peaervcd  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
IS  difficult  to  understand.  He  tanghi  the  sons  of 
many  of  tiie  noUeet  finnilieB  at  Rome,  and  anmig 
othna  JoUna  Antonioi,  the  stm  of  the  trinmvir,  bat 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verriut  F  lace  us,  and  betook  hunaelf 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  ^uet,  TBatfr.  Granm, 
18 ;  Weicl^  Po'it.  Latin.  Rtligu.  p.  184.) 

It  ia  not  impossiUe  that  tliis  Cnantiot  waa  or»* 
ginaUy  the  ihve  of  the  Craasitius  or  Craasidut, 
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mentioned  by  Cioero  in  &&  43  (PJu^ip.  y,  6. 
sm.  2}  «  one  of  the  fiiandi  of  Antony.  Hii  oii- 
^ul  mm  wonld  thnefim  ban  been  Puidei, 
and  be  woold  lure  taken  tbe  name  d  iaa  patron 
a*  a  matter  of  oonne  upon  mannmiMioD.  It  ma<r 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Craantiaa  DMutiooed  by  Ci- 
eero  ia  the  nme  ai  the  gnunmarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  waa  praetor  io 
B.C.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  eenate  into  Picennm 
to  levy  tnopt,  in  order  to  reiiit  OctaTianni,  when 
be  mKched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulthip.  Craaiua  waa  Beised  in  a 
•lave^a  drea<,  and  brought  to  Octamnui,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwarda  In- 
clud«i  hia  name  in  the  proacriptioiL  (Apjnan,  B,  C 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  ia  thougfat  by  aome  oommentatora 
that  we  ovpit  to  read  AeiHai  inatesd  of  AquSitu. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  tbe  Cnuma  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  aa  the  Acilius, 
who  waa  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whoae 
eao^  ii  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  fiom 
tbe  andent  family  of  the  (Licinii?)  Craaa,  con- 
apired  agunat  Ntm ;  but  when  hia  deaigna  were 
detected,  he  teemved  no  puniahment  from  the  em- 

Eeror,  but  waa  merely  removed  to  Tarentnm  with 
is  wife.  Craaani  waa  anbaequently  pnt  to  death, 
on  account  of  hie  foimiiw  a  coatpiracy  againit  the 
U6  of  Tnyan.  (Anr.  Tiet  ^iL  I2j  Kon  Obm. 
Ixtiii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANIDIUS,  waa  with  Lepidiu 
in  Oaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antonv  was  compiled 
to  seek  reAige  there,  and  was  the  main  inatn- 
nent  in  bringing  abont  the  anion  between  tbe 
■rmiea  of  Lq^dua  and  Antmy.  Three  yean 
hter,  B.  0.  40,  be  wii  couul  mfietna  wiu  L. 
Conuliu  Balbai^  and  aftwwardi  he  waa  «w  of 
tbe  legates  of  Antmy,  whom  be  aMompanied  in 
hii  fampaign  mainat  the  Futhiun   In  B.  c.  3^ 


CRASSUS. 

when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  C»> 
nidiua  Crasans  temaiaed  in  Anaenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  those  nations  with  conndei^ 
able  success,  for  be  deftated  tbe  Anneniana,  and 
alao  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albaniana,  and 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  Cancasua.  In  the  cam- 
pugn  which  Antony  made  againat  the  Parthians  in 
B.  c  is,  Craaana  was  as  ui^ortnnate  aa  the  other 
Roman  genenla,  all  of  whtMo  anSend  gnat  loaaes, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat  la  B.  a  32;  when 
Anbmy  tesolred  upon  tbe  war  witb  Octavian, 
Craaana  waa  conmiuioned  to  lead  the  amy,  which 
was  stati<ated  in  Armenia,  to  tbe  coast  ^  the  Me- 
diiemnean.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Anbmy^  fnenda  adviaed  hin  to  remove  Cleopatra 
from  the  anny,  but  Crassoe  who  waa  bribed  by  the 
queen,  oppaaed  tbii  ^as,  and  she  aecardii^Iy  ac- 
companied  her  hmr  to  the  fiital  war.  SSiortly 
afttfwards,  however,  Cnsns  alao  advised  Antooy 
to  lend  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  tbe  deciaive 
battle  on  tbe  land  and  not  on  the  tex.  This  time 
his  advice  waa  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Craaana  who  had  the  command  of  Antoayli 
land  forces,  could  only  act  tbe  part  cS  a  ^eetatv. 
After  the  unfortunate  iaane  of  tbe  eeafigfat,  Crasaas 
and  his  army  atill  held  oat  for  aeven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  wonld  retnm  ;  but  in  the  end 
Craasns  in  deqiair  totdc  to  flight,  and  followed  Ua 
maMer  to  Alexandria,  where  be  infismed  him  d 
the  issue  of  the  eontest  and  of  tbe  &te  of  hia 
army.  After  the  M  of  Antony  Craaana  waa  pat 
to  ^ath  by  the  command  of  Octavianna.  He  died 
aa  a  coward,  although  in  times  d  prosperity  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  m 
tenon  for  htm.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21  ;  Dioi 
Cass.  zlviiL  82,  zlix.  24  ;  Flat  AwL  S4»  42,  S6; 
68,  65,  68,  71,  Cbayoral.  Dm.  a.  .^wL  1 ; 
VelL  Fat  U.  85,  87|  Oios.  vi.  L9.)  fL.  &] 
CBASSUSk  CLAlTDIUa  [CuTrann.;k767.] 


CRASSUS,  UCI'NIUS, 

Btmmua  CuABsofttriL 
(A.) 

C  LkmiBa  Varna. 


1.  P.  Idcinini  Cnisiii^  Co&  &  c.  171. 


2.  a  Lidniu  CnMna,  Cos.  B.  c.  168. 
a.  C  UaaSm  Cnama,  IV.  PL  b.  c  14B.{>) 


4.  C.IddnIiis[Cra8nu]f  6.  Iddnia,* 


,B.al83. 


8.  P.  Zddidu  CiMRu  Direa,  Cm  b.  a  305. 

7'  P.  Lidmu  Creasna  Dim. 

 I  


8.  P.  licimaa  Cnasu  Direa  Muciann^ 
adopted  son  of  Nob  7,  Col  k  o.  131. 


9.  M.  Uctnins  Cruana 
Agekstos. 


II.  llcinia,  marded   13.  lAnnia,  manied 
C.  Snlpinua  Qatbb     C.  Sempnoias  Gnedm^ 


II  M.  Iddnina         iTp.  Lie  Ciaasaa  Divea, 
CiiHasFk.B.o.107.    (a)Cga.B.c.  97;  nvonNl 
VflDuleia. 
I 
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15.  P.  Iaciuiu  Ciunu  Dirai. 
died  B.  a  87. 

I 

18.  P.  Uciniiu  CnHm  ]»tm^ 
Awelor. 


IS.  LieiniBi  Cntmu 

DiTM. 


17.  M.  Lidnina  Cntnus  trinmTir, 
marrittd  Tertulla. 


19.  M.  Liciniiu  Cmmi  Dives, 
Quaeitor  of  Caenr. 


20.  P.  Liciniiu  Crasani  Direa, 
Legate  of  Caeair,  nwrr.  Comdis. 


21.  M.  Liciniaa  Cnuatu  Divet,  Coh  B.  c.  30. 

22.  M.  Lidnina  Ciwana  xJm,  Coa.  il  a  14. 


(C.) 

38.  L.  Idcanina  Cmaana,  ontor ;  Coa.  &  c  95  ;  named  Muda. 


24.  Licinia,  manied  25.  Lidnia,  muried  26.  L.  Lidniu  Crawoa  Scipio,  ion  of 

Sdpio  NauGB.  C.  Maritu.  No.  24,  and  adopted  hj  No.  23. 

(D.)    (Mher  Liami  Oram     WKWrfoni  pedigne. 

27.  Lidnina  Craaaaa  IKvea,  Pr,  b.  c  59.  28.  P.  Lidnina  CraMOB,  Pr.  b.  c,  57. 

29.  P.  Lidniua  Cnaaua  Jumuiu,  IV.  H.  SO.  M.  Lidnina  CrsMua  Mucianiia,  a  cootain- 

B.  a  53.  porary  of  Ve^iaaian. 


1.  P.  LiciNim  C  r.  P.  n.  Cbassus,  wm 
giandaon  of  P.  Licinina  Varna,  who  waa  praetor 
B.  c  208.  In  Rc:  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  ma  bound  to  perform  a  aoleinn  aacrifice 
aa  an  aiauB  for  not  pnweeding  to  hia  proriDce, 
Hither  Spain.  In  B.  c  171  he  ma  conani,  and 
q^ointsd  to  the  command  againat  Peraeua,  He 
advanced  through  Epeims  to  Tbeasaly,  and  waa 
defeated  by  the  kin^  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  zli.,  xlii,,  xliii.)  During  hia  command,  he 
oppceaaed  die  Atheniana  by  exceaaive  requiaitiona 
of  com  to  aupply  hia  troopa,  and  waa  Mcnaed  on 
tbia  account  to  the  aenate. 

2.  C  LiciNius  C  r.  P.  v.  Crarscs  brother  of 
No.  1,  waa  praetor  in  &  a  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
aerred  aa  legatus  with  hia  brother  in  Greece,  and 
comnumilwl  the  right  wii^  in  the  unaucoeaaful 
battle  agwnat  Poaeua.  In  a  c  168  be  was  con- 
ani, and  in  the  fellovring  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  [ffoceeding  to  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  which  waa 
hia  amointed  province.  (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  LtdNius  Ciuiisua,  probably  a  aon  of  No. 
%  waa  tribuse  of  the  ideba  a.  c  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Ciean  (da  Awm.  25)  and  Vano  (da 
I^uU  L  2),  vraa  the  first  who  in  hia  onions  to  the 
|ieopIe  turned  towards  the  fonun,  instead  of  tarD> 
ing  towarda  the  conitium  and  the  curia.  Plutanh 
(C.  ffmocA.  £)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
marii  of  independence  to  C.  Giacchna.  He  intro- 
dnoed  8  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  coll^ea  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacanciea  by  co-optation, 
and  to  tnmtfer  the  election  to  the  people ;  but  tbe 
meaanre  was  defeated  in  conaeqnence  of  tbe  apeech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelina  Sapiens.  (Cic^mf. 
21.)  (Hnadike,  ITMer  die  SleUe  dei  Varro  wm 
dtm  UdMimiy  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C.  LfciNiuB  (Chassus^  probably  a  son  of 
No.  S.  (Dion  Caas.  Frag.  zciL) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LiciHiDS  P.  r.  P.  N.  CaASSua,  Dim, 
was  the  aon  of  P.  Licinina  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Lidnina  witii  the  aumane  Dives  mentioned  in 
histoiy.  In  B.  c.  212.  tiiong^  a  youw  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  enmla  chMr,  be  £fnted  two 
diitingniabed  and  agad  ammbatt  Q.  Fulviu  flae- 


cos  and  T.  Manliaa  Torqnatua,  in  a  hard-fbnght 
contest  fbr  the  office  of  pontifex  maximuB.  (Liv. 
zxv.  5.)  In  &  c  211  be  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  ^endid  games,  remarkable  fat  the  crowns 
with  foliage  ft  gtdd  and  ulver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  ff.  zzL  4) ;  in  B.  o. 
210  he  was  msgister  eqnitum  of  tbe  ^ctator  Q. 
Fulviua  Flaccna,  and  in  tbe  aame  year  obtain^ 
tbe  cenaonhip,  but  abdicated  (as  was  naual)  in  con- 
aeqnence of  the  death  of  hia  colleague.  In  B.  c 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c  205  be  waa  consul 
with  Sdpio  Africanos,  and  undertocA  the  taak  of 
keeinng  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bnittii.  Here  he  aucceeded  in  rescuing  some 
towna  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  conaeqnence  of  a  contagions  diaeaae  which 
attacked  him  and  hia  aimy.  (Uv.  xxtx.  10.) 
In  tbe  following  year  be  united  his  forcea  with 
thoae  ot  the  oonsol  Semproniai,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal tn  the  newfaboDihood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans wen  defeated.  In  &  c  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  &  c.  183, 
when  his  fdneral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  hated  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiatora.  (zxziz.46.)  He  posaeaaed 
many  gifta  of  nature  utd  fbrtane,  and  added  to 
them  by  hia  own  industry.  He  waa  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
atrength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
pliabments,  waa  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addreadng  the  aenataw  haranguing  tiw  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  waa  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerina  Mazimna  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  aeverity  in  condemning  a 
Veatal  vitgin  to  be  burnt,  beeuae  one  night  ahe 
n^lected  her  chaige  of  gnarding  the  evedaatmg  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiVR  Crassub  Divbs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNiusCKAssua  Divxs  Mucianus^wbs 
the  adopted  aon  of  No.  7.  {Cic  Brut.  26.)  Uia 
natural  folber  waa  P.  Mudus  Scaevola,  wno  was 
c(maul  B.  c  175.  In  the  year  b.  c  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  mazimua,  and,  according  to 
Liyy,  waa  the  fint  prieit  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  \^>it-  liz.)  As  pontHax 
mannuit,  he  forbade  hu  colleague,  Valerina  Flae- 
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cos,  -who  wu  ftunen  Martulia,  to  nndartake  the 
conunand  agsiiut  Aristonicna,  ud  impoud  b  fme 
HMD  him,  in  cms  of  hi*  learing  the  sacred  ritea. 
Tlw  pM^Ie  mnitt«d  the  fine,  bat  ahewed  their 
aenae  of  doe  priestly  aiibordiaation  by  ordering  the 
fiamen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic  PUL  zL  8.) 
Crassoa,  though  hia  own  abaence  wsa  liable  to 
■initar  otjection,  proceeded  to  oppoae  Ariatonicna, 
who  had  oecn[»ed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Atlaloa  to  Uie  Roman 
people.  Hia  expedition  to  Aaia  waa  nnfortunate. 
He  aafleied  a  defeat  at  Lencae,  and  waa  overtaken 
in  hia  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-gtiard  of  the  eu«ny.  In  order  that  he  nti^t 
not  be  taken  alire,  ba  Mmck  a  Thnnu  m  the  ey» 
with  hia  horae-whip,  and  the  ThnMun,  amaiting 
with  the  blow,  Btabbed  hint  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iii.  2.  S  12.)  Hia  body  waa  buried  at  Smyrna, 
•nd  hia  head  waa  brought  to  Ariatonicna,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  aarrendered  to  Perpema,  and 
waa  put  to  £ath  at  Rome.  He  waa  ao  ninntely 
ddUed  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  ha  pra- 
rided  in  Aata,  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg^ 
ment  to  thoie  who  resorted  to  hia  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  fire  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (QuintiL  xL  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extola  him  as 
a  good  ontor  and  joriat  (Cic.  Brtd.  86  ;  compare 
Dig.  1 .  ti  t.  2.  a.  4 ),  and  Gelliut  (who  ^rea  an  eiam|rfe 
of  the  atrictness  of  hia  military  discipline)  aajs  that, 
according  to  Sempronias  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  poiaeaaed  fire  of  the  beat  of 
good  things,  "quod  easet  ditiaaimua,  quod  nobilia- 
aimiu,  qiwd  eh>quentiaaimua,  quod  juriaconaultisd- 
mus,  quod  pmtiJex  maximna.*'  (Ow.  i.  IS.)  How 
the  l^al  lue  of  Ciaaana  waa  on  one  occaaion  well- 
Digh  foiled  in  conteat  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Snlpiciua  Oalba  (whoae  aon  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  {da 
Oroi.  u  fiR).  By  Heinecdui  (^uf.  Jttr.  Rom,  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  bu  been  omlbunded 
with  L.  Licinina  Craaana,  tha  ontor.  No.  23. 
(Rutiliua,  T^tat  JCioruin,  c.  xriii.) 

9.  M.  LiciNius  CRAHstra  Aqklastds,  aon  iA 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassua  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18).  or,  as  Cicero  says,  be  was 
not  the  leaa  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Ludlini  reporta  that  he  laughed  once  in  bia  li^ 
{Ck.  da  Fm.  v.  30.) 

10,  l],  12.  LiciNUl.  [LiONU.] 

13.  M.  LiciNiiiB  CuMU^  wn  irf  No.  8,  waa 
praetor  a.  c  107. 

14.  P.  LtciNius  M.  F.  p.  K.  Cussm  Divn, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  bther  of  the  triumvir.  He 
waa  the  propoaer  of  the  lex  Lidnia,  menUoned  by 
Gellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  ezeesuTe  expense  and 

S[luttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
1  uncertain,  but  it  waa  alluded  lo  by  the  poet 
Irfieilius,  who  died  before  the  ronaolahip  of  Croasua, 
which  took  place  n.  c  97>  The  nunptiury  law  of 
Cnuus  waa  so  much  approved  of^  that  it  waa 
directed  \ij  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  ef^ 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  pas«ed  by  the  populua.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  waa  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  I>nro- 
nins  in  B.&  98.  (VnL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  gamea  ud  ihowa  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassua  during  his  aedileahip  yielded  to  the  pre- 
Tuling  prodigality.  (Cic  da  Qf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  Gonaulibip  of  Cimiiu»  the  senate  uMde  a  ro- 


martuble  daeiM,  by  which  it  was  ordained  "  ne 
homo  inunolaretor,** — a  monatroua  rite,  says  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  pnUidy  iiik  iii 
ntzed.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzx.  3.)  After  hia  nm- 
snlship,  he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  i«csided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  trium[A  for  his  soeceassa 
in  combating  the  Laaitanian  trifiea.  In  the  aodal 
war,  &  c.  90,  he  waa  the  legate  of  L.  Jnlius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  collesgoe  in 
the  oensorahip  (Featus,  s.  nrgwrt),  and  widi  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of*^  the  Latini  and 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  <rf  citizenship.  In  the  dvit  war  which 
coouBenead  aoon  afmmrds,  he  took  part  with 
SuUa  and  dia  aristocncy.  When  Ibrina  ad 
Cinna,  after  bring  pioaciibed,  tetomed  to  Rome  in 
the  abamce  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  «d«rta 
esc^  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  hands 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  BpU.  Ixxx.) 

15.  P.  LiciNim  Cra>8(78  Dma,  aen  tt  Na. 
14,  1^  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  AtL:^  24.)  In  k  & 
87,  he  was  put  to  ^ath  the  htneueu  of  Fhn- 
bria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  Marins,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Florus  (iii,  21.  §  14),  waa  maaaind 
before  hia  fother's  eyea.  Aj^ian  {B.  C  L  p.  394) 
diAra  from  other  histmana  in  his  acooant  of  thia 
tranaaction.  He  relates  that  the  firiher,  afta  lay- 
ing his  son,  was  himsdf  shiightexed  l^'  the  party 
in  pursuit. 

16.  LiciNiUB  CniMDS  Divxs,  a  yonnger  bro- 
ther of  No.  15.  Hia  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  nis  hisb^  which  have  bcea 
recorded  are  the  Esct  of  hia  mamage  in  the  lifetine 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  msaaws  «f 
the  year  a.  c.  87-    (Plot  Crau,  1,  4.) 

17.  H.  LtciMiua  P.  F.  M.  n.  Crabsub  Divv, 
the  yonnger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  tint 
he  waa  bom  about  the  year  b.  c.  115,  for  Plntafch 
atates,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (PfaA 
Cnm.  6),  and  that  he  waa  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  n.  c  fi5)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthians.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  87,  when  his  &ther  and  bn^ 
th»  aufEared  death  fw  thrir  reaiatance  to  Marios 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  ioh 
portance  to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  bat  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  aooM  time  h» 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  eecape  to  Spaio, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  his 
bthw  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
be  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  npca 
the  estate  of  Vibina  Padaecna,  and  how  ha  paned 
his  life  in  this  stiange  retreat,  is  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinna 
(b.  c.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  volontaiy  confine- 
menL  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  stutenance  he  porided  by  na> 
randing  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  hia 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seinng  the  rasds  in 
the  port,  he  set  sul  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  eso^>ed  from  the  party  of 
Marius.  He  som  quarrelled  with  Metellns,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Aftica,  for  when  Sulla 
(&  a  83)  hmded  in  Italy,  Ctaaau  pnoeeded  to 
j(un  that  aueeeasful  general. 

He  was  now  hroo^t  into  compatitioa  with 
Pompey,  who  also  sarred  under  Sulla,  Ihe  mind 
of  Cnmia'  wat  of  an  annntinllj  valgar  ^p^  B* 
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ms  noted  Cor  enry,  but  h»  envy  was  low  and 
GftnUing :  it  was  oot  anergetic  enoogh  to  be  cruel 
and  tarcngefiil,  tma  when  ■occeMfol,  and  it  was 
•0  tar  under  the  oontrol  of  pnsillinimitr  and  self- 
intereit,  aa  to  abetain  from  the  open  oppoaition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  waa  with  such  feelings  that 
Craasui  regarded  Pompey;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  hii 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  ext«mal  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassua  with  gold.  The  ruling  pa»- 
non  of  Craaras  wai  aTarics,  and  to  repur  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  fiunily  he  was  wilting 
to  submit  to  serrile  dependence,  to  enoonnter  any 
risk,  and  nnder^  any  hardship.  He  nndettoiA  t 
■Knee  conndanUa  dai^jar  in  larytng  tnopa 
fiw  Snlla  among  the  Mam,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distmgnisbed  himself  in  a  suceessfhl 
campaign  in  Umbri&  He  was  personally  brare, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  aTenging  the  wrongs  of  hia  house. 
SoUa  pat  him  in  mind  this,  and  rewarded  him 
hy  donation*  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  porchaaa  at  on  almost  nuninal  valne 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
waa  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
meanL  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropiiadng 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
Su  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
ri^.  •  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  sneceed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  ^  wealth  which  absorbed  Craaans 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possesuon, 
irikieh  otables  the  miser  to  despite  the  hisa  of  the 
people  while  he  oontemptatei  the  coin  in  hia  cheat, 
nor  did  it  nmng  from  that  voiuptuousneaa  which 
made  Lncullus  ralue  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambidon  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  pnrchuing  vulgar  nopdarity,  and 
priied  the  kind  of  influenoe  whien  the  eapitaJist 
aoquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
waiita  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  aflyra  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  hia  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
m  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  bMui  to 
jnatify  his  hereditary  surname,  DiTeo.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  a&irs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
■nd  by  lending  money.  At  one  tune  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  waa  a&ble 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  compluMUce  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacioas  specKlatar.  He 
bought  mnltitodet  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  bt- 
crease  their  value,  had  them  inatrncted  in  InomtiTe 
arts,  and  sometimes  asnated  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  ailrer^minea,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  hoaBe%  which  he  let  at  hi^  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distrewaa  and  dangwi 
of  others  to  moke  chei^  pnrchaaBh  Was  thm  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Ciassaa  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  wwe  burn- 
ing or  in  duiger  S  bung  bunt. 


From  such  pursuits  Crassua  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  frwn  and  indt- 
Goted  the  deplomble  state  of  aomestie  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalised  by  the  romantic  adventona 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartoens. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  anccesafiilly  n- 
sisted  the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  c<miideDce  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  &  c  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  hare  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  expeii- 
enced  leaden,  and,  in  the  sbsence  of  Pompev,  who 
was  ^itii^  in  Spain,  the  ounmand  of  sue  legiona 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  Uie  field  waa  given  to 
Cmssus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Croasna  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  waa 
slain  with  12,300  (Pint.  Pomp.  21),  or,  ascoiding 
tq  Livy  (S^  97),  60,000  of  his  foUowen ;  and  of 
the  sUvea  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  wa» 
crucified  along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  danger* 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cat  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  "Cnusos,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots.'*  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassns  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  waa  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (^oamH)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  waa  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  <rf  pro- 
tects, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  sboold 
consida  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  wer« 
accompanied  with  that  of  Ciasaus.  Both  were 
elected,  (b.  c  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  lUready  b^un  to 
incur  the  diatmst  of  the  optimatea,  while  Caeaar 
endeavonred  to  ioereaae  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
motmg  a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measure*.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aorelia  was  canied,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aeraiii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  snpeiior  authority  of  hi* 
colleague.  To  g&in  favour,  tie  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  hut  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  conaidera- 
tion  of  Punpey,  The  coolness  between  the  .coo- 
■ola  became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and^ 
on  the  loot  day  of  the  year,  the  kn^t  C  Anreliaa 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounUd 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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imao  the  nwfat  before,  inTiled  the  cmmli  to  be 
neonciled  befon  tfaej  left  office.  Pomper  re- 
mained cold  and  Infiexibk,  bat  Ciwm  took  the 
fint  atep  by  offering  hia  hud  to  his  rinl,  in  the 
midst  of  general  ■ccUm&tiona.  The  reconciliation 
waa  hollow,  fur  the  jealoiiaT'  of  Craana  coatinned. 
He  privily  tmpoeed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
coamiMioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  iM  itf  pintes  ; 
and  Cicero*!  support  of  the  Haniliaa  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridatea  man 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Cnusoa.  When 
Pompey  returned  Tictorioui,  Crasaus,  from  timidity 
or  di^st,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c;  65,  Ciasaos  waa  oanaor  with 
Q.  CatnhiB,  the  firm  anpporter  of  the  KDate ;  bnt 
die  cenaora,  in  conaeqnence  of  their  politiol  dia> 
Gordance,  paased  the  period  of  their  «Bce  without 
holding  a  cenaua  or  a  muster  of  the  eqnitea.  In 
the  following  year,  Ciaasna  failed  in  bis  wiah  to 
obtain  the  rich  pronnce  of  Egj'pt 

Ciaasaa  waa  suqieded  b^  some,  probaUy  with- 
out aunaent  naaon,  of  }imag  privy  to  the  first 
conainney  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  &  c. 
63,  L,  Tarqniniua,  when  be  was  arrested  im  hia 
way  to  Catiline,  affinned  that  be  waa  sent  by 
Crasaua  with  a  message  innting  Catiline  to  cone 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quiniua  a«  a  calnnuiy,  and  Cnuaas  himself  Mtii* 
bated  the  charge  to  the  laboinatioB  of  Cicero. 
(Sail.  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Ciassus  were 
(fiposed  to  the  aucceaa  of  the  conapiracy ;  for  it 
wnnld  have  reqniml  a  man  of  bi^wr  order  to 
aeite  and  retain  the  befan  in  the  eonforion  that 
would  hare  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Ciassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  obaerred  a  real  coldneaa,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  sffiKted  friendship.  (C<HBp. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  L  U  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xir.  2,  pro 
17.  ad  Aas.  L  a  S  6,  t.  8.)  In  his 
intercoarse  with  others,  Cnaaoa  was  equally  un- 
steady in  hia  Ufcinga  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fret,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocnay,  could  be  aaaumed  or  withdraws 
as  temporary  expediency  might  saggesL 

It  was  from  motiTes  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  ol  Eeeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
•o-caDed  triomviiate  waa  finraed  betweot  Caeaar, 
Pompey,  and  Cnams.  Ea^  hoped  to  gain  die 
first  place  for  binadf  by  naing  the  others  tor  bis 
purposes,  tboag^  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
confederacy  waa  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  hare  been 
the  least  dtle  to  rule  idons.  Caesar  had  already 
bund  Ciassna  a  couTenient  fiiend ;  far  in  B.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  nrooeed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  hia 
debts  to  a  large  amount.  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  uiat  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Cmssus  should  hare  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
caparity  should  bare  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fiict  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Cnuaus 
represented  in  many  points  a  laige  portion  of 
the  public.  While  the  yonng,  the  daring  and 
the  amUtioas,  the  needy,  the  revolutiananr, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar, — while 
the  aristocncy,  the  party  of  the  old  conslitu- 
tMB,  tboae  who  ifiectied  the  lepolatiMi  of  high 


imncipte  and  steady  virtne,  looked  with  greater 
fisTonr  upon  Pnnpey, — there  was  a  cwwidCTsble 
maaa  of  jitaa^  modente,  usctical  men,  who  mw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Craasoa.  Independently 
of  the  actual  infloenoe  which  be  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  enlaioed,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noUt^  were  jealaca 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  iinHniiil 
in  nuking  moncj.  They  sympatUnd  with  hiii, 
because  the  k>Te  of  ipain  waa  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequ- 
Tocal  fnooesa  in  hia  poraoit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  uiqoeationable  talent — a  tuent  of  the 
moat  nniTerast  practical  utili^.  He  waa  not 
without  liteiaiy  acquirement,  far,  under  the  tead^ 
ing  of  the  Poipatetie  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  pnfidency  in  hiatoty  and  ^lilouphy. 
There  waa  no  profligacy  in  his  private  coodoct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
waa  not  above  ordinary  omninehenrion.  The  many 
could  ^ifwedate  a  wuldly  and  vnlgaMBioM  hot 
sq/%  man,  wheat  principles  sat  looaely  bat  oome- 
niently  upon  him,  who  was  net  Ukdy  t»  imovita 
rashly,  to  dacsk  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  oc  to  pat 
to  shune  by  an  overstrained  rigidly  of  virtoe. 
Thus  it  was  more  ^dent  to  combine  with  Ct«»- 
aua  aa  an  ally,  than  to  incur  die  oppoaitian  cf  bis 
party,  and  to  riak  the  oounter-iimuenee  of  an 
enormona  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Crae- 
aas  ptovcfbial  tar  wealth.  Pliny  {H.  AT.  xzxbL 
47)  values  his  eatates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
mainiained  no  deiincable  array  at  his  own  eoat. 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  be  thought  that 
DO  one  descmd  to  be  called  rk^  In  oUier  leai 
stirring  times  be  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  mariced  traces  of  his 
existence;  bnt  in  the  period  of  tmuntion  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fiill  of  the  repnUie, 
such  elemmts  of  power  aa  he  poeaeaaed  enuli 
scarcely  remain  ne^ected  and  qnieocant. 

It  was  part  of  the  trinmvinl  eon  tract  nmrntH 
at  aa  interview  between  the  partieB  in  Lnca— tbt 
Pompey  and  Craasna  abonld  be  a  seeond  time  cob- 
snls  t<^etfaer,  should  dmre  the  armtea  and  ara- 
vinces  ol  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  taar 
influence  to  aecnre  ue  proloua^  far  fire  yean 
of  CasmiTi  eomuaitd  in  OanL  Notwi&amndiflg 
the  ■trenoona  onnrition  of  L.  Domitiw  Ahena- 
barima,  badced  1^  all  the  authority  of  Cato  ti 
Utica  (who  waa  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  die  Field  of  Mars  with  his  Mowers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pcmpey 
and  Ciassus  were  elected  ooDsnla,  b.  c  55.  A  law 
was  paaaed  at  the  TOgation  of  the  tribana  CL  IVe* 
boniua,  by  which  9jSm  and  the  two  ^nin^  vtth 
the  ri^t  of  peace  and  war,  were  aadgned  ta  the 
conaula  for  five  yeara,  while  the  Gauls  and  lllyri- 
cnm  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  tatakr 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  aaaanlar  jn- 
vinces,  Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himsdf  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  bad  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridatea :  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and 
waa  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germany 
and  BritaiiL  Mortified  at  successes  which  made 
him  fael  Ida  infofiority  to  both,  he  chose  ladwr  to 
enter  wpaa  an  undertaking  tar  whidi  he  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  bone.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebona 
with  power  to  mdu  wu^  he  delenuBed  to  etev- 
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daa  Ub  witharity  }Ff  MtacUiig  the  Partliisiii. 
Thu  WW  a  atietdi  and  perrenion  of  th«  law, 
far  the  Puthkns  were  not  ezpreuly  named  in  the 
lex  Tiebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  conatitutJonallf 
were  the  proper  arbiten  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  UDction  hoatilitiei  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  ili^test  pretext  for  heatil- 
iliea,  and  nothing  eonld  be  more  Bugantij  nn- 
jnst  than  the  detenoination  of  CnHot.  It  wa* 
in  expreu  noloUon  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  &  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthiana,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraatei.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scnipuioas  in  their  career  of  con^ 
qoeat,  and  they  often  fbng^  from  motiTee  of  gain 
et  ambiUon,  but  their  oalenuUe  naaona  geaenlly 
bore  some  show  of  j^aonbility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  oSensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accostomed  in  their  international  dealing  to  ob- 
serTe  certain  legal  and  religions  lechniealttjes.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  afnrt  from  all 
poliUcal  conBiderationa,  the  feelings  of  common  jos- 
tice  shoold  exdte  a  strong  repognance  to  the  plans 
of  Cnaauc,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
Mt  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastfuU 
neit,  which  were  alien  from  his  nnml  demeanonr. 
C.  Alans  Capito,  the  tribune,  ordered  hia  ofiicer  to 
arrest  Crassos,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercesaion  of  his  collea^ea.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  desUnation,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
wldwat  waiting  far  ths  tera^nation'of  his  year  et 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Atdni  kindled  a  &e, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  tibationa  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  nungled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Craaaus.  This  was  done  in  pnrBuance  of  an  an- 
dent  Roman  rite,  which  waa  never  solemnised  on 
light  gronnds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  &tal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thougjit  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundosinm,  The  evfl  Moon  daunted 
the  army,  and  seenu  to  have  occasoned  as  vnnsoal 
attention  to  disastrous  angnriea  and  fnebodinga, 
for  Platsrch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tt^ens  of 
misfbrtnne  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  ronte  of  Crassos  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  GaUtia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  "ywpig"  he  exhibited  so  noch  imprudence 
and  such  a  eonplete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  prematore  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impured  his  Gumlties,  thon(|^  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
dea^  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  IMotarus,  whom  be  met  in  O^tia,  isllied 
1^  on  bis  coming  lait  into  tin  field.  He  was 
aocwnpanied  by  •raw  aUe  men,  eqiedally  the 
quaestor  C.  CosaiDS  Longinns  (after^rds  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
nninibrmed  as  to  the  character  and  reaourcea  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack ;  fiuicied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  nnwariike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countiess  treasnres  lay  before  him,  and 
tint  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  oat- 
strip  the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Sdpto,  Lucnllus, 
f  ompey,  and  poah  on  his  anny  to  Bactiia  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  infbnnation  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  fcoce,  and  the  nature  of  the  countnr. 
On  the  contrary,  bo  listened  to  flatterers;  h« 
suffered  himself  to  be  ^roasly  daeeivsd  and  miilad, 
and  he  alienated,  by  lU-tnatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Enphiatei, 
and  taking  Zenodotinm  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  be  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
npon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enen^  to  a>- 
semUe  bis  fonea  and  concert  lua  plans  and  chooae 
hia  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
tor  of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  coit- 
necting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recrosa  the  Euphntes 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revouw  offloer  than  a  genonL  He  omitted 
to  mooter  and  exeiaae  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  storea.  It  ia  true  that  ba 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftuna  to 
fiiraish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  theae  r»- 
quiutiona  he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
HierapoUa  there  waa  a  wealthy  tmtple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Ataigatis  (the 
Aahtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Piin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi.  ia 
Jin,)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutaich 
occurred  here.  Crastus  bad  a  son  Pnblias,  who 
had  latoly  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Oallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  fiLthw^  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  fitther,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephua  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  BeU.  Jud.  i.  6) 
gives  a  circumstantial  aocnant  of  the  {dunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crasnu,  but  the  nanativa 
is  not  free  from  suspidon,  for  Jerusalem  lay  eiw 
tirely  out  of  the  route  of  Ciassns,  and  waa  at  a 
distance  aS  between  100  and  500  Roman  milea 
from  the  winter  (jnartors  of  the  amy ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  hutoiian  but  Josephna  mentioDa 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  De  Bello  Judaico,''  (i.  21,}  which  ia  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  tiuislation  of  Josephua,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegestppus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion. 
Dr.  Pndeaux  (Ohmmmm,  part  2)  attributes  tbe 
subsequent  infctnation  rfCiaaaiia.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleazar,  treasurer  of  tbe  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  htdlowed  beam,  mi  to  this 
beam  was  attacbed  the  vwl  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holier  Peicriving 
that  Ciassns  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleasar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giring  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  CrasauB 
promiaed  with  on  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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tbfl  gold,  aata  he  tMzed,  not  only  2000  talmtB 
in  money,  vhkh  Pampej  had  left  ontooched,  but 
ererjrthiDK  cIm  that  he  thought  worth  curyiog 
any,  to  the  ralue  of  8000  talents  moR. 

Orodet  (Amcei  XIV.),  the  kin^  of  Pntbia, 
was  himielf  engnged  with  put  of  hn  muj,  in  an 
itiTuion  of  Anoenia,  but  he  deqatched  Snrenaa, 
the  moat  illnrtrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complUhed  general,  into  Meaopotamia  with  Uie 
mt  of  hia  foraea,  to  hold  Cnuaoa  in  dieck.  Be- 
fore proeeeding  to  hoatilitiea,  he  sent  ambuMdora 
to  Cibkhb  to  ny  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  tenniuate  by  the  destmctiou  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desure,  toe  king  woold  take  onnpMsioa  on  his 
old  age^  allow  nim  to  idtbdzaw  hia  troopa  in 
Mfety.  Cnntu  iqdied  that  be  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuoeia.  **  Sooner,"  said  the  ambaa- 
aadw,  Vagises,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleaoeia."  Ar^ 
taTiades,  the  king  of  Annenia,  requested  Cnssus 
to  jnn  him  in  Armenia,  in  otder  that  they  might 
of^ose  Orodea  with  their  vniled  bnea ;  he  pointed 
out  to  die  Romas  graersl  that  Annmla  beug  a 
roogfa  monntainooa  conntry,  the  caralry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  aimy  was  almost  iriiolly  compoaed, 
would  then  be  naeleaa,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Rooum  anny  ^onld  be 
aapplied  with  all  necesMriea.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  band,  the  Romam  would  be  expoaed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  match  thnm^  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  tmaUe  to  procure 
water  and  proTisiiMis.  Ciassns,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  throng  Meaopotafflia,  and  engaged 
Artanides  to  atq^y  him  with  anxiliary  troopa; 
but  the  kfaig  nerer  amt  the  promised  fimios,  excna- 
Inghimself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  neceanry 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

C  ran  us,  in  porsuing  the  imprudent  oonrse  which 
be  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chiefiain,  called  Plntai^  Ariainnei.* 
This  Anh  had  fnmeriy  serred  onder  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Ctassns,  fn  which  reason  he  wis  selected  by 
Snrenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offtied  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  ^em  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  Uie  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthiaas  dnrit  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unleu  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruita  of  victory.  Caa- 
aias,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Craasns,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Craasus,  deceived  by 
his  fiur  words  and  foolcri  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
1^  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
annet,  having  accomplished  his  object,  seised  a 
fiivdout  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Snrenaa 
that  the  Roman  amy  was  delivered  into  bis  hands, 
and  Crassns  soon  leanied  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthiana  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 


*  ¥nm  the  Roman  ignoraneo  of  urieutal  hiH 

aii,  there  is  a  gnat  variation  among  historians 
B  wiental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassu.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
CasriuB,  AugaruB  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
(rf  the  Ilittoria  Sommtonm  Partiioa,  attributed 
to  Apinan,  he  ia  called  Admnia.  Fkotis  (iiL  11. 
8  7)  namea  hba  ManuM.  Agmn,  the  Annenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cuutu      16)  AxtOmtet. 


Cnasni  in  Hia  emefgeney  was  maiked  by  imao- 
Intion.  He  first  drew  np  his  in&atiy  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  ananggaent 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderooa  sacoras 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  woold  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthiaa 
hotae ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  fanned 
the  in&ntiy  in  a  stdid  square  flanked  by  squadnwi 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  bo  gave  one  wing,  to  Caa- 
sins  the  other,  and  placed  hinwelf  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  cuDed,  Oe  Puthiaiw  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  dMota 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-dinms.  Tbey  wmried  tbe 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  sbowen  of  amws 
snd  javelins,  every  one  of  which  stnick  its  man. 
CiBsaus  was  disheartened  at  fiading  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  nisnlea  bring  exhausted,  aa  a 
nnmber  of  camds  were  laden  witn  a  large  snpply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continned 
to  discharge  thrir  arrows,  they  led  m  Romasa 
intodindvantageanspoaitMnia;  then  they  nddenly 
rallied  and  cbai^ged,  while  the  eaoasy  was  in  Urn- 
aria  and  blinded  by  dnsL 

For  the  details  of  the  etiffigeBsat,  which  was  dia- 
tingniriied  1^  etnta  and  ndsfbrtaneaand  anaiaiEiig 
Ivavery,  we  most  to  the  account  of  Flatanh. 
Craasus  lost  his  son  in  tbe  battle,  and  endeavmned 
to  enconnge  the  sohiUers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  nid,  concerned  him  aknte^  He  talked  to  thcia 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  fiynt  and  hm- 
gnid  shout  with  which  they  re^onded  to  Ua 
hanuqne,  attested  tiieir  dejection.  "Whrn  mfjkt 
came  on  the  Parthians  retlted,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  cnstom  to  peaa  tbe  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  futified  their  canqw,  and  be- 
cause their  hoiiea  and  mows  ceold  ho  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  misoaUo  state  of  afiin, 
Octavius  and  Caasias  found  Cnasoa  lyii^  t^ea 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  aendeafc 
They  held  a  coonol  of  war,  and  detennined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  tbe  field. 
Craaans,  with  such  of  the  troops  aa  had  ilrea^ 
to  march,  ntired  to  Canhae  (the  Haian  of  Snip- 
ture),  and,  on  the  following  mcHming,  the  PuiluaBa 
entend  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  tbe  mek 
and  wonnded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  tbea 
parsued  and  overtook  fbar  cohorts,  whiA  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  pot  all  bat  twcaty  mm 
to  the  tword. 

8urenas,  having  aaeertained  that  Craaaaa  and  the 
prindpal  offioenof  the  Rcnutarmy  wavahntiqtin 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  mi^t  ahi^ther  es- 
cape, again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  trmhuy. 
Crsssus  was  induced  to  lake  a  guide,  Andromachas, 
who  acted  as  a  trsitor,  and  led  the  amy  into  dan- 
gerous defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  mrc, 
ne  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  tbe 
troops,  though  his  eyes  wen  open  to  tbe  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  fnan  Sam- 
nas,  who  offend  a  pacific  intenriew,  and  held  oat 
hopes  that  the  Romans  woaM  be  allowed  to  ntire 
without  molestation.  At  the  htarriew,  a  hoaa^ 
with  rich  trappings,  was  lad  oat  as  a  prant- 
from  the  king  to  Cnusus,  who  was  fbrobly  plaead 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  |dainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Craa- 
sus alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Ctassns  CbU  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Whether  be  was  despatched  by  aa 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  deaired  to  san  ham 
frca  the  di^nee  of  beeoMjagajdawwrjiiMCBg- 
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buiL    In  the  of  thii  expedition^ — one  of 

the  moat  dimitrous  in  which  tha  Romani  were 
ever  enn^ed  against  a  fimtgn  enemj-, — Cnsnii  is 
mii  to  hare  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisonera.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
ArtavaHM  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  mamage  to  Pacoros, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  ntting  to- 
gedier  at  the  nnptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchie  of  Euripides,  viea  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Snioiaa,  and  brought  in  the 
fantd  and  hand  of  Crassni. '  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  dnuna  (L  1 1 68 
&c)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
bead.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  month  of  his  Men  enemy,  saying, 
"  Etate  tbyaelf  now  with  that  netal  of  whti^  in 
life  thou  wert  lo  greedy,"  (IKon  Cats.  xL  27 ; 
Floras,  iii.  11.) 

(Plntaidi,  Onatut;  Dion  Cass.  xxzTii. — al.; 
Cic.  Epitt.  passim.  The  Ilidoria  Bomanorum  Par- 
iiiaa,  usually  atttibated  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plntarch.  All  the  antboritiea  are  collected 
in  Dinnumn,  AsoL  Roau  i^-JV'  71 — 1 1&) 

18.  P.  LiciNiD8CiiA88tnDiTBS,nnDfNo.l5, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Deeodar;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipaUoD  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
Bcdvent,  and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Cnsnu  DiTOs.    (V»L  Max.  ri.  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  LiciNius  Cramus  Divaa,  the  elder 
son  of  tlie  triumrir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic.  ad 
Pai».  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
AzioB,  then  was  a  slander  that  bis  mother  had 
been  nufidUifiil  to  bar  husband.  Af^  hif  younger 
brother  Pnblins  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar's  quaestor  in  Oanl,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine OaoL  (Caea.  B.  O.  T.  24  ;  Justin  xlil  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Gmler  (p.  S77i  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  CrasBus,  and  has  some  senealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  trinmnr.  (Drumann,  Oetch. 
RomM  ii.  p.  £5.) 

20.  P.  LiciNius  M.  F.CaABBUGDms,  younger 
BOn  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
from  B.  c.  £8  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
fiuher.  In  a  c.  68,  he  fought  against  Arioristos ; 
in  the  fbDowii^  year,  agunst  the  Veneti  and  odier 
tribes  in  north-western  Oavl ;  and  in  b.  c.  56,  he 
diatingnished  himself  in  Aquilania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
•oldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 

die  triamvirs  Pompey  and  Crassna,  and  he  also 
brm^t  home  1000  O^Iie  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cioero  and  Crassns  the  trium- 
vir, Publins  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
wdety.  bi  B.  c.  58)  he  abnvo  to  prevent  the 
baniioment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeased  in  pnblie  clad  in  moBtning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  B.  c  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic  odQ*.  Fr.\u9.%  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  64,  he  followed  the  trium- 
w  to  Syria,  and*  in  the  fiital  battle  near  Cairhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantiy.  (Plot.  Oust. 
36.)   Soung  that  ha  coud  net  nacoe  hia  troopt. 
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he  refosed  to  provide  for  his  own  safo^,  and,  m 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  trancfiud  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  ran  him 
through  the  body.  Thoo|;ji  be  was  more  ambttiooa 
-of  military  renown  than  the  feme  of  doquntce, 
he  was  fond  of  litnatnre.  He  was  a  profident  fat 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freedman  ApoUonins, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii,  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
{fiori,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  hbn,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  ^>^T 
to  his  grandfather,  Psblius  the  censw,  No.' 14 
See  below,  pb  883,  a.  (Eekbel,  v.  p.  3S2 ;  Spanb. 
iL  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LieiHiirB  BL  r.  Cbabscs  Divaa;  aon  of 
No.  19.  In  &  &  80,  ha  waa  consul  with-  Octa- 
vian,  and  fai  the  following  year,  as  praeonsnl  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  a^ut  tiie  iop- 
rounding  baibarians.  (Liv.  EpiL  cxxxiv.,  czxcv.) 

22.  M.  LiciNius  M.  r.  Crahsus  Divas,  son  <n 
No.  21,  waa  consul  &  c  14.  (Dion  Case.  Itv.  24.) 

2SL  L.  Liicnntn  L  r.  Cuniii^  the  ontob 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  bom  B.  a  140^ 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  uistniction  from  the  celelnated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic.  Brut, 
26.)  At  a  very  eariy  age  he  began  to  display  hia 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Dial,  de  Orat.  c,  34,  two 
years  eariier)  he  occosed  C.  Carbo,  a  nan  high 
nohility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassns  belonged.  VaL 
MaximuB  (vi  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  m  hia  bon- 
owaUe  conduct  in  tnia  caae.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassns  a  dedc  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassns  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  sea!  unbroken,  together  with  h  is  slave  in  chainsu 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  BnU.  27) ; 
and  Cmssus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  bis  accusation.  (Cic 
Kerr.  iii.  I.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  118)  ho 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  GauL  The  measure  waa 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citixens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  pablicnB ;  bnt,  on  this  Tn***, 
Crassns  ptefened  the  quest  of  popolarity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (CicAntt.  43,  (itfQflii.  18.)  Byeloquenoo 
above  tus  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  foond  the  colony.  Id 
B.  c:  114,  he  nndertook  the  defence  of  his  kina- 
woman,  the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  fbnner  trial  his  climt 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Gaecilius  Mettius,  pon- 
tifez  maximua,  and  the  whole  cdlege  of  pontiffa, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  previ^  against  the  severity  of  I*  Gums,  the 
leopulta  rtornnu,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  1^ 
the  people  for  the  panose  of  reviewing  the  fonner 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  L  I5 ;  Cic  de  Orai.  iL  55, 
de  Of.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  L  10;  Clinton,  Fatii, 
B.  c.  114;'  Asoon.  m  MO.  f,  46,  ed.  OrelU.) 
In  hia  qnaestorahip  he  was  the  coUeogne  <n 
Q.  Mndna  Bcienda,  with  whom,  aa  colloague,  he 
anred  ovary  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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Ae  fMw  and  tbe  ceiumliip.  In  liU  qoMrtonliip 
he  tnrelled  thmugh  Maoedtmia  to  Atheiu  on  hia 
ntnni  from  Asia,  which  aeoni  to  hare  been  hia 
prorince.  In  Aaia  he  had  liatened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepdns  Hetrodonu,  and  at  Athena  he  reeei?ed 
jnatrnction  from  Chaimadu  and  other  philoaopbera 
and  thrtoriciana ;  hat  he  did  not  ranain  ao  long 
ai  he  intended  in  that  citj,  from  nnreaaosabbe 
mentment  at  the  nfaml  of  the  Atheniaoa  to  re- 
put  the  Miemniiation  of  the  myateriei,  which 
were  over  two  davs  before  his  arriTU.  (Cicde  OraL 
iii.  20.)  After  aa  return  to  Rente,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pletrding  the  eanaea  of  hia  friende. 
Thoa,  he  decided  Sergiu  Oiata,  who  waa  aoented 
of  appropriating  the  public  water*  for  the  dm  of 
hii  ojtter  fisberiei.  (VaL  MuLix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
waa  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  Mine  Orata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  pcevioiuly 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  ctmveyance  a  defect  in  tiUe  that 
existed  At  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  puicfaaaer  might  therefore  be  snpposed  to  be 
epgninntP  (Cib  A  iiL  16,  A  Ont.  I  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  hi  b.  a  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  diatingiushed  by  any- 
thiiw  remarkable.  In  &  c.  106  he  spoke  in  farour 
of  toe  lex  Serrilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reston  to  the  equites  the  judida,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
ht  the  poww  of  being  aeleeted  u  iadioea,  whidi 
dinded  the  difoent  ordsrs,  prove  now  nodi  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perrertad  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  &  c  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Oraocbua,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  b.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Serrilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Gaepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  GttA  da  Bomiie/iem  RiAU,  I  p. 
244,  end  othera^  Oat  by  thia  lex  Servilie  both 
orden  were  admitted  to  ahaie  the  judide.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caqiio  had  «  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  B.  c  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius Olaucia,  the  judida  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  kni^ts.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  lawa  of  the  same 
name  and  of  neaiiy  the  same  date,  bat  exactly 
q^Msite  in  thdr  enactmoita.  The  ipeech  of  Ciea- 
■us  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic  Bnd.  48,  de 
OraL  i.  £2),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratk  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmios  (Cic. 
de  OniL  ii  6S,  66)  who  waa  a  itrannoua  (mpoBent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caein&  In  b.  c,  103  he  was 
cumle  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevob, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  [ullars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  ds  iL  16;  Plin.  H.  X.  xxxvl 
8,  viii.  16.  s.  20.)  Aftn  being  praetor  aad  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  front  the  presence  of  his 
fiather^in-law,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  angur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  ean- 
nss.  (Val.  Max.  ir.  A.  {  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c. 
95,  with  hii  constant  coUeagoe,  Q.  Sawvda,  the 
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pontifex  maximns,  who  must  be  carefoUy  distin- 
guished from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.  During 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Let  Liemia  Mada 
dt  aaSnu  r^pauUt,  to  {sevent  persons  passing  as 
dtiseaa  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  ehancter, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  dtixou  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhoqutality  of  thia 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  canaes 
of  the  social  war.  (Ascon.  as  (Xe.  pro  Cofitd-i 
Cic  4U  Off,  iii.  11.)  During  tite  torn  of  bis 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  deCmd  Q.  Servilins  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  eqaites,  and  was  accused  of 
maieatas  by  ihe  tribune  C  NoriMOiia  ((Sc.  BnA. 
35) ;  bnt  Caepio  waa  oondemned.  CneMia  Mi 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field. 
He  hastened  to  his  province,  Hither  Qanl,  and 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  but  he 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  oUiged  to  content 
himself  with  the  subJugaUon  of  scune  petty  tribes, 
b^  whoee  depredations  he  asserted  that  die  pio- 
vittoe  was  disturbed.  For  this  trifiing  sooceea  ha 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  weald 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senate^ 
bad  not  his  coUeague  Scaevola  omosed  ndi  a  Bii» 
application  of  the  honoar.  (V«L  Moi.  iii.  7.  $  6; 
Cic  ja  Pmm,  S6.)  With  this  exct^oa,  his  c<m- 
duct  in  the  administration  of  his  province  waa 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C  Caibo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  fbrmeriy  ao- 
cused),  who  accompanied  htm  to  Oaol,  in  order  to 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  bat 
Crasios  dinrmed  his  oppontioi  1^  coorting  ia- 
quiiy,  and  employiiv  Cano  in  the  panning  aad 
execution  of  af&irs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  [sivate  caoses  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  (or 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curias  and  M.  Copcoias, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  id  the  year 
&  c.  93.  CtassUB,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  claim  of 
Coponius.  The  state  of  the  case  waa  thia.  A 
testaUM-  died,  supposing  hia  wift  to  he  preg- 
nant, and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ten 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  hia  own  guar- 
dian,* M,  Curius  should  succeed  as  hdr  in  his 
place.  (Cic.  Bn^  52,  53.)  No  son  was  botn.— 
Scaevola  atgued  that  this  waa  a  caaos  "mittnst  and 
inusted  apoa  die  atriet  hiw,  aocoiding  t*  whiA 
Curius  coold  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  first 
bora,  and  then  died  while  under  guaidianshqk 
Crasius  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  cose  of 
no  SOD  being  bom,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  bom 
and  dying  befim  arriving  at  the  ue  of  puberty. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  fin*  by  Ccassas 
was  ^firoved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  B.  a  93  he  was  made  censor  with  Ca  Do- 
mi  ti  as  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  qmu^ 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  sefaot^  of 
peiaons  who  called  themselves  Latin  riietoridans. 
Crassas  disapproved  the  novdty,  as  tending  to 

*  "  Antequam  in  soam  totetam  pervenisset," 
L  t.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  whidi 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.  The  phnM  has  bean  nuMmdir- 
stood  by  Dnunann. 
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MleDM^  And  calcnlated  nther  to  tneoaxage  effiron- 
tery  thaii  to  sharpen  intellect.  He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  erery  Taluabls  acqmiement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  we  his 
orontrjrnten  atom  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Qre- 
dao  enatonii.  ^e  censors  suppressed  the  tchodt 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Dialogue  do  Oratoribua  and  in  GeUins  (xr.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
fonn  of  a  censorian  edict.  Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
nty  different  habits  and  tempen,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Cisseos 
was  fbitd  of  elegance  and  luxury.  He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
nagiiiScence  to  the  mandon  of  Q.  Catolns  upon  the 
■une  hill,  and  was  considetably  iiArior  to  Hut  eS 
C  AqniliuB  npon  the  Viminal,  was  lemarkaUe  fiir 
its  nUt  the  taste  of  its  iimiitnie,  and  the  bean^ 
of  its  grotmds.  It  was  adorned  wiUi  pQlan  df 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expenure  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  bnua.  He  had  two  goblets, 
tarved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  senred  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  we.  His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fidt-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotos- 
trees  shaded  his  waJkB  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbns,  his  collcngue,  feund  feolt  with  siush 
Gormption  of  mannera  (Plin.  H.  N.  xriL  1),  esti- 
mated his  house  at  a  hundred  million  (snfer*- 
tiMwt  snifiN),  or  according  to  Valerias  Maximns 
(ix.  1.  8  4)  six  million  (MsqjMs  wuleriio)  sester 
COS,  and  comjilainsd  of  his  oying  for  the  lou  of  a 
lamprey,  at  if  it  had  been  a  duighter.  It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Ctaisus,  uid  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Ctassm  made  a 
pnblio  qieeeh  agunit  Ins  ooUa^iw,  and  b^  his 
gnat  powna  of  ridicule,  turned  him  fnto  dension ; 
jetted  upon  his  name  (Soeton.  Nitra,  2),  and  to  the 
•ccontim  of  weeping  for  a  tsmprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbna  had  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wirea  (Aelian,  ffitt. 
Anim.  viiL  4.)  On  manf  occasions,  he  availed 
htouelf  of  hb  power  of  exciting  a  langb  uaiast  his 
opponent  (Cic.  ds  O.  iL  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  aa  to  the  mode.  Thus,  thongh  he  care- 
fully avdded  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  hia  audience  to-SBvoiir 
of  buSbonery.  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deframitiea,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  eaUy 
upon  li.  Aelias  Lamia  in  bis  speech  for  C  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.6ft),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some wiUKss,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  {H,N.  xxxv. 
4.)  Shortiy  before  his  death,  he  spoke  is  &Toar 
of  Cn.  Plancaa  in  oppontira  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Jnniiu  Bratna  theAccuur.  [Brutds,  No.  14.] 
Antna,  in  alhiaton  to  his  fine  house  and  eSeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
predating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
boneae  colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  hia 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilio.  The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassns  is  well  known  from  being  reconled 
by  Cicero  (<h  OraL  ii.  54,  pro  duaU.  51)  and 
Qnintilian  (vi.  S.  §  44).  Hia  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  &  c  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cins  Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  optf- 
matea.  Philippns,  in  opposing  the  measures  qf 
Af .  Livins  Dnitiu,  improdoitiy  asked  how,  witA 
Muh  a  senate^  it  was  poinhle  to  cany  on  the  go> 
vecnment  of  the  eommtmwealth.  Cnuaai  fixed 
upon  this  expresaon,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to 


excel  himself  in  the  vehononce  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Pbilippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  bis  licter  to  seise 
•ome  of  the  goods  of  Crassos  by  iray  of  pledge,— 
a  s^ong  measure,  adi^ted  oaially  by  the  highest 
magietmtei  to  coustrun  the  perfommnoe  of  pablie 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Ciassns  repelled  the  licter,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  re^>ect  the  character  of  con- 
sni  in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 

If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  most  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  UioD,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continne 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct,"  At  bis  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  hy  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  ue  passionate 
Tdhemence  of  this  cmtentioD  shattered  nis  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  letomed  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  vrat  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rtnne  ever  produced.  In  an  am  abounding 
with  omton  he  stood  pre«aiiienL  (Vul  Pat  iL  9.) 
The  ronriur  a^le  «  Comn canine,  Cato,  and  the 
QnMcbi,luKl  been  toeceeded  by  a  mediom  s^le. 
which,  withont  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
be  was  setf-poaaessed  and  pertinadona,  and  bis 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  bat  he  alwaya  em- 
ployed the  best  and  moat  proper  worda.  His 
mode  of  atating  his  fiicte  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  drar  and  condse.  Though  peror- 
Mtet,  he  was  perbmit.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
dplined  his  taste  by  the  ezedlent  practice  of  care- 
fiuly  translating  into  Latin  the  most  cdebnted 
spedmens  of  Oredsn  eloqnenee.  In  the  treatise 
IM  Oraiore,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
prindpel  speaken,  and  he  is  nndeisteod  to  express 
Cicero's  own  eentimenta.  Pew  of  his  n)ceche8 
were  preserved  in  writing  and  of  those  few  the 
neater  part,  if  wa  may  jodga  bam  the  fiagmenta 
that  remain,  constated  of  senatnial  oratima  and 
harangnee  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
aeema  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  dajnentiMn  JuritperitiiMHtu.  (QuiL  Orotius, 
eh  VU.  JQorum,  i.  7.  6  9 ;  Meyer,  Oralonm 
RomanorvM FragmmdOy^^.^^X — 817;  DinmanS} 
GmA.  RomM.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licjnia,    [Lionu.]  * 

26.  L.  IdCiMins  Crasbitb  Sapio,  grandson  of 
Crassos  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  bis  &ther  P,  Sdpio  Nasica,  who  was 
consul,  B.  c.  111.  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made Itim  heir 
to  bis  property.  (Cu.  BniU  58 ;  Plin.  H.  JV. 
xxiir.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divxs,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praeter  in  &  c  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tins  waa  aeeosed  before  him  of  eon^ra^  against 
the  life  of  Pompey,    (Cic,  ad  AtL  u.  24.  $  2,) 


*  "  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  oMdmda.'*  (Cic  de  Or. 
iii.  I.)  Oaedmia  here  implies  seimre  not  m»U. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
pmsesnon,  the  officer  ttnuk  the  goods,  or  matlud 
than  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
andogooa  to  the  atoMN  «!r>cfiD  in  penonal  aireitt 
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It  hu  been  eonjeetnnd  that  hii  pnenonien  wu 
Pablim,  ind  that  he  wa*  identical  with  No.  18. 

26.  P.  Licunua  Gunus,  mi  pcaetor  la  b.  c. 
57,  and  broured  Cicero's  letnni  from  exile. 
(Cic.  pod.  Hmiit.  M  &m.  9.)  OnUi  {Onom.  TuU.) 
thinks  that  the  name  aSbrdt  eridence  of  the  ipa- 
riousnesa  of  the  ipeech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crasbub  Jununds,  one  of  the  gtm 
Jania,  adopted  faj  wroe  LictNiua  Chassus. 
Kit  name  appean  on  coina.  (Spanh-  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eclcbel  t.  pp.  15^  154.  233.)  He  waa 
tribune  of  the  plebi  in  B.  c  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic  otj  /V.  iiu  &  $  3.)  In  tbe 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  lerred  with 
the  title  legatu  propraetore  under  Metelliu  Sdpio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Tbapnu,  he 
made  hi>  escape  to  the  sea.  (Plut  Cb/oAfq;.70,An.) 

30.  M.  LiciNiDS  Cb&UDfl  MucuNus.  [Mtv 

CIANUH.] 

The  annexed  emn  of  the  Licinia  geni  ia  the  one 
referred  to  oa  p.  879,  b.,  and  auppowd  to  bare  been 
struck  hj  P.  Ciassiu  [No.  20],  u  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cnt)  Crashus  M.  F. 
The  obTene  represents  tbe  bead  of  Venus,  and  the 
TeTcrse  a  man  nolding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremonj  of  the  pnblic  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  eqnites  bj  the  censors.  (Did.  of 
AnL  I.  V.  EqaHet.)  [J.  T.  G.] 


CRASSUa,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M'.  Octaci- 
LiuR  Cras-sus,  was  consul  in  &  c.  263  with  H*. 
Valerias  Maximns,  and  croised  with  a  munerons 
timy  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  nuin; 
of  tbe  Sicilian  towns  to  surTcnder,  the  consuls  ad- 
Tanced  against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  bis  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  tbe  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  b.  c.  246  Crauus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Fabins  Licinns,  and  carried 
on  the  war  .agunit  the  Carthaginians,  though  no- 
thing of  any  conseqaence  seems  to  have  been  ae- 
complisbed.  (Polyb.  i.  16  &c;  Zonar.  Tiii.  9; 
£utrop.  ii.  10  ;  Oros.  it.  7 ;  Gellius,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  OcTACtLiua  Chahsub,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  &  c  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  bare 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polyb. 
i  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPmiUS.  I.  M*.  Papiridb 
Ckassub  was  consul  in  a  c.  441  with  C.  Furius 
Pacilns.    (Lir.ir.  12;  Diod.  ziL  35.) 

2.  L.  PApniira  Chasbub  was  consul  in  b.  c 
436  with  M.  Cornelius  MaJuginensis.  They  led 
armies  against  Vcii  and  Falerii,  but  as  do  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selres  with  plundering  and  raraging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Lit.  ir.  21 ;  Diod.  ziL  41.)  Cnssna  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  424. 


3.  C.  PAPiiniB  CnAWt7B  was  coaol  m  &  c. 
430  with  L.  Julius  Jcdns.  These  ccnnls  diio- 
Tend,  by  ttcMcberous  neana,  that  the  triboaes  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  Ul  on  tlie 
aeitimatio  mMUarum,  and  in  order  to  aaticipale  tbe 
&Tour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  tbe  people,  the  consuls  themselres  pro- 
posed  and  carried  the  law.  (LiT.  It.  30 ;  Cic. 
A  PM.  iL  35 ;  Diod.  xil  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  Crassub  was  consnlai  ttibase 
in  &C.  384.    (LiT.Ti.  18.) 

5.  8p.  Papirius  Craraub,  consular  ttibuw  ia 
B.  c  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Civkiu,  one  of 
his  collcsignes,  ted  an  amy  against  Vetitcse,  sod 
fenght  with  success  against  that  town  and  iu  sUie*, 
the  Piaenestines.    (Liv.  ri.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consnlar  tribune  in 
&  c.  9B2,  and  i^ain  in  n.  c  376.  (livy,  ri.  22 ; 
Died.  XT.  71.) 

7.  Ii.  PAPiRitFB  Crassits,  consukr  tritnme  is 
a  c  368.    (Lit.  tl  38 ;  Diod.  xt.  78.) 

8.  L.  pAPiRiuH  Crassub  was  made  dictstor 
in  B.  c  340  while  holding  the  office  of  pnrtor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  was  ill  at  tlie 
time.  Crassus  marched  against  Antinm,  but  wat 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  montlit 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  blc  SSfibe 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duilius,  and  canied  on 
a  war  against  the  Ansonians  of  Calet.  In  UO  be 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  ■  nr 
against  the  inhabitants  of  PrireniDm.  They  wt 
commanded  by  VitruviuB  FUom  who  wsi  wn- 
qnered  by  the  Romans  without  much  diScoltj. 
In  325  Crassus  was  magister  eqnitum  to  tbe  dim- 
tor  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  in  310  he  w»  in- 
rested  with  the  censorship.  (Lir.  rilL  13,  1S| 
29  ;  Diod.  xriL  29,  82  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  31.) 

9.  M.  Papirivb  Crassus,  apparently  s  Wbw 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  ia  &  <^ 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  vbo 
were  then  believed  to  be  inrading  the  Romu  do- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proTed  to  be  nnbmi^ 
(LiT.TiiL  17.) 

10.  L.  Pafirids  Crasscb  wrs  magister  eip 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatos.  io  R  c- 
320.    (Fast.  Cap.) 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar's  Tetenn«,wlio 
had  been  tbe  primipilns  in  the  tenth  legion  in  li' 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  who  Kntd 
as  a  volunteer  is  the  campaign  against  Fompey. 
It  was  he  who  commenced  the  battle  of  Phsmlni, 
B.  c.  48,  saying  that,  whether  he  snrriTed  or  feOi 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him :  be  died 
ing  bravely  in  the  fbremoat  line.  (Caes.  A  C  >u- 
91,  92 !  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46 ;  Lucan,  tIL  471,  &ci 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.82;  Plut.  Pt>mp.7U  Gs* 

CRATAEIS  (Kpararfj),  according  to  sere* 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scyllo-  (Horn.  Od.  ^ 
124  ;  Ot.  MeL  liii.  749 ;  Hesych.  *  e. ;  Plin- 
A^.  iiL  10.) 

CRA'TEBUS  (Kptn-fprfi),  one  of  the  moii  di^ 
tinguished  geneiRls  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wsi » 
son  of  Alexander  of  Oreatis,  a  district  in  Mste- 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Amphotens.  fl'b"' 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  ABstic  «■ 
pediuon,  Cratems  commanded  the  T»f^T*f»^ 
Subseqoentlv  we  find  him  commanding  a  detsch- 
ment  of  canlry.  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbels  sod  m 
tbe  Indian  campaign ;  but  it  seems  that  be  bad  w 
permaneat  offie^  and  that  Akxaader  m^1» 
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him  on  aU  oecarionB  where  s  genenl  ot  able  nnd 
independent  jad|^ent  wu  required.  He  wu  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
Btrongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  Macedonia,  and  was  arene  to  the  conduct 
whieh  Alexander  mA  hii  fbUowers  aisamed  in  the 
East,  sdll  the  king  lored  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  moat  among  all  Us  ^enenb 
and  friends.  In  b.  c.  324  he  was  conmusaionad 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Po^sperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.  It  was  fhither  arranged  that  Antipater, 
-who  was  then  rt^t  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asa,  and  that  Cratenis  should 
racoeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia:  But 
AlexandK  died  befbn  Cntenu  retcbed  Emope, 
and  in  the  dinnon  of  the  empire  which  was  uen 
made,  Antipater  and  Cratems  receiTed  ia  common 
the  goremment  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeims,  as  for 
as  the  Cerauniaa  mountains.  According  to  Dezip- 
pas  PkaL  B3^  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  meh  a  manner,  that  Antipatu  bad  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Ciaterus  the  odminis- 
tiatioD  of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  TjHnian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  otmost  im- 
portoooe  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recorer  thur 
•  independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
ms  divorced  his  wife  Amastiis,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  moiried  Pbila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ao- 
compwied  his  bther-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetoliana,  and  in  b.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
dicou  in  Asia.  Cntonu  had  the  conmtand  against 
Gmnenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Enmenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappodocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  deathf  lamented  the  &te  of  his 
late  brother  in  aims,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  bis  ashes  bock  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian,  Anab.,  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  pp.  69,  224 ; 
Q.  CnrtiDS ;  Diod.  xviii  16,  18,  xix.  59;  Plat. 
AUx.  47,  Phoc.  25  ;  Com.  Nep.  Bum,  4  ;  comp. 
Ahtipatbr,  Am Airaia,  Alixandbr.)  [US.] 

CRATEBUSfKfMn^Nls),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonataa,  and  fattier  of  Alexander,  the  prince  vi 
CoriDth.  (Phlegon,  d»  Mirab.  32 ;  Jnstis,  Pniog. 
xxxvL)  He  distingoiBhed  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attics  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  peoj^ 
(i^q^M^t^TMr  auw]rw)r4),  and  out  of  them  be  seems 
to  hare  coastraeted  a  diplomatic  histioj  of  Athens. 
(Pint.  AriOad.  32,  Cint,  13.)  This  w«^  is  &e- 
qoently  referred  to  by  Harpocration  and  St^hanns 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  (i:  v.  HAiupaim') 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  iL  (Comp.  Pollux,  viiL 
126 ;  Schol.  ad  Aridoph.  Av.  1073,  Am.  823.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Oatents, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebnhr,£i^&ftri/i.L  p.225,  note  39;  Bdckh, 
Fref.  to  his  Corp.  JiueripL  i.  p.  ix.)       [L.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  (KfWTf/Mii),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  Letters  {ad  AU,  xiL 
13, 14)asattendingthedaii^terof  Attieiu,AttiGn 


(called  also  Caedlia  or  Pomponia),  B.  c.  45.  He  b 
mentioned  aUo  by  Horace  {SaL  ii.  3. 161),  Persius 
{Sal.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  (De  Compot.  Medieam. 
sec.  Looot,  viL  5,  voL  xiiL  p.  96,  Da  Antid.  ii.  8. 
voL  X.  pb  147) ;  and  he  may  periiaps  be  the  anu 
persm  who  is  said  by  Poii^yry  {De  Abdm.  ai  Atd- 
laaL  i  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  sUves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  0.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  bother  with 
Pythodoms,  were  much  admired,  and  wen  r^ 
gwded  as  a  great  (miament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.H.M  xxxvi.  4  $  11.)  Thewoids 
"palatines  domos  Caesanun,*'  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  "  Titi  Impeiatoris 
domo,"  are  to  be  understood  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Natine  Uilt  and  fix  th«  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  fiiat  emperors.         [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (K/mHi),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriauan  demns,  the  papil  and 
friend  of  Polerao,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele- 
boted  in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertins  has 
preaerred  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antogonis,  oc- 
CNdin^  to  which  the  two  Mends  were  united  after 
death  ut  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  pbUosopher  Arceeilaiis, 
Theodorui,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost  Diogenes  I^'rtius  says,  thirt  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  abo  on- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  prohaUy  written  by 
Crates  of  Ttalles.  (Cbatu  of  Tnlles.]  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (KfKfnii),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinns,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  {vincipu 
actor  before  be  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  EqmL  536-540, 
and  SchoL ;  Anon,  de  Cbn.  p.  xxix.)  He  b^an 
to  fionriah  in  OL  82.  4,  n.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Cbrtm,),  and  is  qxiken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Kni^  was  acted,  OL  88.  4,  b.  c  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {PoeU  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  dioae  neh  anbjects  as  admitted 
of  a  nuse  geiural  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragmenU  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymoos 
vniter  on  Comedy  respecting  bis  imitator,  Phere- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  ArutophaMS,  though  in  a  somewhat  inmical 
tone  (/.&,*  com^Ath.iii.j>.li7,  c.),  and  by  the 
fiagnunts  of  hu  plays.  He  exedled  chieny  in 
mirth  and  fim  (Anstt^Jla;  Anon.  dsCbm.  tc), 
which  he  carried  so  &i  as  to  bring  drunken  per> 
sons  on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epichaimos  had 
done,  bat  which  no  Attic  comedian  Imd  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  z.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aiiitt^dnnes  and  by  later  cooMdians ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost.  OraL  32, 
p.  391,  h.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  botii  the  lavoor  and  the 
inctmstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  I,  c)  The 
Sdwliast  on  this  pasMge  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
I  bribe  the  ^wctatony— a  dwige  which  Meiaeke 
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tbinki  wMj  hrnn  been  taken  from  wne  comic  poet 
vho  ma  in  enemj'  to  Crete*.  Then  ii  mndi 
Gcmfhiion  among  the  sndent  writen  aboat  the 
Damber  and  titiM  of  bit  fiajm,  Saidaa  haa  made 
two  oomie  poeM  of  tbe  name,  bat  then  can  be 
little  donbt  that  be  la  wnog.  Other  gnunmaiiana 
assign  to  him  seven  and  ei^tcomediee  respectirdy. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxzir.)  The  result  of 
M eineke^k  analysis  of  tbe  statements  of  the  ancient 
writen  is,  that  fourteen  plays  ate  ascribed  to 
Cntea,  namely,  Tttrom,  AiAp»vot,'Hpmt,  Oiipta, 
ft)tfmf>jf,  AAfua,  M^rowm,  ^OpuiBn,  ntuStoi, 
IM^ntf  'PifrofMi,  3«f^WM,  T^A>iai,  4iAdpT«peT,  of 
which   the  following  an  soipiciinis,  Aiiiwnsy 

thos  leaTing  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymons  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rWroni, 
'Hmms,  ^fipiti,  Aif/uo,  notStol,  'Pifroptr,  ^UfUM^ 
TM#tai.  Of  tbete  «^  pliya  ft^nenU  an  still 
extant  Then  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  asugned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  langu^  of  Cmles  Is  pure,  el^jant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  eonstmo- 
tions.  He  uses  a  venr  ran  metrical  peculiarity, 
namdy,  a  nHudaie  ending  to  tbe  auqiaestic  tetn- 
aeter.  (PoU.  vt.  53{  Auen.  UL  p^  119,  e.{  Mei- 
neke,  Com.  Oraae.  1.  pp.  58—66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— 251 ;  Bergk,  Ckmrnad.  <U  Rdiq.  Comm.  Att, 
Antiq.  pp.  266—283.)  f  P.  S.] 

CRATES  (Mrift),  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocnites,  is  said  by  Snidas  (s.  v.)  to  have 
bemaStoic  philosopher,  bat  is  &r  better  known  ea 
one  of  tfw  most  distingnisbed  of  tbe  ancient  Qfeek 
IpwumDarians.  He  lirad  in  tbe  r^n  of  Ptolemy 
PhOometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rinlry  with  wfam  he  supported  the  Came 
of  die  Peigamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  tbe  system  of  ammafy  (drw 
fiaXla)  against  that  of  mak^  (ii-aXoyia).  He  is 
said  by  Vam  to  hare  derived  his  grammatical 
^aten  from  a  certain  Chrysippos,  who  left  six 
books  wtfi  t4>  dmquaAlw.  He  was  bom  at  Mal- 
Ins  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tanas, 
whence  be  remored  to  Perganms,  and  then  lired 
under  the  patronage  of  E^tenea  II.  and  Attains 
IL  He  was  the  founder  of  tbe  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  ham  been  at  one  time 
tbe  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  n.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Enniua,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  smbassador  to  Rome,  when 
he  introduced  for  the  fint  time  the  atody  of  gram- 
mar. TIm  remits  of  hit  fiut  lasted  a  long  time, 
a*  may  be  obanrred  eapedally  in  the  writinga  of 
Varro.  (Sueton.  lUattr.  Orammai.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisnre,  which  his  official  dnties  might  otherwise 
hare  intoiupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  {djcpoclffvit).  We  know  noting  further 
of  tbe  life  of  CiMes. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  eritidtm  and  gramr 
MOT,  the  latter  of  which  sdences  he  regarded  as 
qnite  subordinate  to  the  fomw.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  aecoidiiig  to  Cntea,  was  to  investigate 
ereiything  iriiicb  ooold  Ihnw  light  upon  liters 
ton,  either  from  within  or  from  withont ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  tbe  meaning  of  particular 
passsges,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
aecentnatioii,  and  so  forth,  of  tbe  anaent  writers, 
nam  tbia  put  of  Ui  ayMam,  Gnlm  deiiTCd  the 


snniame  of  Kpmatf  s.  This  title  is  dented  by  Mae 
from  tbe  fact  that.  b"ko  Aristarehui,  Cnlei metis 
neatest  attention  to  the  Homme  poems,  am  hi* 
labonrs  npon  which  he  was  also  sumamed'OfiqpwM. 
Hia  chief  work  is  entitled  ^lifBmns  lAiiltaf  a) 
'OSwvsfai,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  aie  ]»<>- 
babty  to  nndentsnd,  not  a  recensim  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  boi^  but 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  wai  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fia^nenta  «f  this  commeitaiy,  wUd 
an  pceserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  otberaodnt 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  m&voiu^ 
able  opimon  of  Crates,  As  to  bis  emendatnwt,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  be  was  br  inferior  to  Ari>- 
tarchns  in  judgment,  bat  it  is  eqoally  teitain  tbat 
be  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  smesdatimi. 
Semsl  of  his  readinga  an  to  this  d^y  prefecnd 
by  tbe  beat  aebohn  ts  those  of  Ariitaidbii.  At 
fw  bis  excntriois  into  all  the  sdnitifie  and  hiile- 
rical  questitms  for  which  Homer  fiunishes  «n  eos- 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  hii  opituni 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  tbe  results  of  his  inquiries  qtute  &tatrtf 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  tnati  litem. 
Among  the  ooeienta  themselves  ka  enjorcd  a  k- 
pntation  Httie,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  «Ariris^ 
chua.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pefgsmni 
flourished  a  conuderable  time,  and  was  the  i&b}Kt 
ofa  w(^  by  Ptolemy  of  Aacalon,  entitled  n^vff 
Kfmmrrtioii  alf>U»m.  To  this  school  Wolf  nfcn 
the  catalogues  of  andeDt  writen  whid  ate  mof 
tioned  by  Dionysius  of  Haltarnaasni  tm 
TltpyafapvSt  wbw(t,  ii  p.  116,  5,  ed.  S^bnig.). 
who  also  mentims  tiie  school  by  the  nsme  nvt 
ix  Utpydnoo  ypoititaeruio&s  (p.  112,  27).  Tiwy 
an  also  called  K^mfreMt.  Anoiv  the  catalsgsei 
mentioned  1^  Dionysioa  then  can  be  m  dsibt 
that  we  ought  to  indnde  tbe  Site  cf  titles 
>;pa^(J)  (rf dramas,  wbicb  AtbenaeuB  (viiL  3K,e.) 
states  to  have  been  eonpoaed  by  the  Peiii«Bnes. 

Bendes  bis  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  aa- 
mentaries  on  the  Thm^omg  of  Hesiod,  on  EuiiiNdtii 
on  Aristoiduuiea,  and  j^bably  on  oth»  sndot 
autbm,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (n^  Avrwp 
imXiierou)^  and  wo^  on  geogn|)fay,  natatsl  tt- 
tory,  and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  s  few  lii^ 
meats  exisL  Some  schoUra,  however,  think,  ibit 
tbe  Crates  of  Peigamus,  whose  woric  on  tbe  tos- 
ders  of  rarioos  countries  is  quoted  by  INiny  [H- 
N.  Tii.  2)  and  Aelian  {H.  A.  xrii.  9),  vs>  s 
difoent  pMwn.  Tbe  fiiagmente  of  his 
an  collected  by  C  F.  Wiener  {Dt  Awta  Audi" 
Liu.  ArHmipie  ^batrtM,  Havn.  1836, 8va)  Thos 
is  ^so  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Qnik  AmAi^ 
(ii  3,  Brnu^  and  Jacobs)  apon  CbooilBs.  Tb» 
epigram  is  aasigDed  to  Crates  on  tbeaothni?" 
its  title,  KpAntTOs  ypofxftartxtS.  But  DisdW 
I^*rUus  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  tl<> 
name,  as  distinct  from  Ubit  grammarian. 

(Snidas,  s.  w.  Hfirnty  'ii^vrapx^* !  Wog.  1^^*- 
ir.  23 ;  Strobo,  pp.  3,  4,  80,  157,  439,  609, 
676,&c;AUien.zip.497,f.;  Vtao,dtL.l.^- 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  SexL  Empii:  adv.  MaA.  i  c  & 
8  79,c.l2.8  248;&ULM«)ak|MiMs;  Phn- 
H.N.  iv.  12 ;  Wolf;  Pnltg.  im  Horn.  ILj  Thiench, 
Viber  dm  ZaUalter  vd  FiOertaMd  (fas  Homer,  yt- 
19—64;  ljam^,DieSprael>fiat»opl^derA^ 
i.pp.  67.  69—72,  112,iL  148,243t  Yiiffx.m- 
Craw,  i  pp.  318,509,  iii.p.i58;  aiDtoa,/U 
A&iiL|ifwfi38,fi39.>  [P*8.J 
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CRATES  (Kfinis),  a,  ray  Bneient  Grade  mn- 
ncum,  the  diaciple  of  Ohnnpna,  to  wbom  K»ne 
aieribad  tbe  conpontiaD  w  tlw  flato^  iriudi  ww 
called  viftn  IMiM^faXM,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  (Mympu  bimnlt  (Pint  eh 
Mae.  7,  p.  1138y  Notbing  forthei  it  koown 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  {Kpint$\  of  Tamits,  aa  Academic 
idiiloaopher.  is  ezpnssl j  HiaHngnimlmit  by  Diogenea 
LaSrtius  (iL  114,  117)  from  Cntea  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  bean  often  confoonded.  [A.S.] 
-  CRATES  (KfNtn)])  of  THuaa,  the  son  of  A>- 
condoB,  Kpaind  to  Athena,  when  he  becanae  a 
■chalar  of  tbe  Cyiue  Diogenes,  and  Bobsequently 
ooe  of  the  moot  distfaigniiilied  the  Cynic  philo- 
M^ieia.  Ha  flotuiabed,  according  to  Diogenes 
Lamrtins  (tL  87),  in  B.C.  328,  was  still  liring  at 
Atbois  in  tbe  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens  ( At&en. 
X.  p.  422,  c ;  Diog.  Laert.  vL  90),  and  waa  at 
Thebes  in  a.  c  907,  when  Demetrius  Phaloeus 
withdraw  thitbet.  (Pbit.  Afar.  f.  69,  cj 

Cntea  was  oiw  of  tbe  MM  iiiV|n]ar  paaenomena 
of  a  tme  i^cb  aboonded  in  afi  sorts  «f  straDge 
cbaiaetem  Thongb  beir  to  »  huge  fortune,  no 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  nstlTe 
city,  since  a  i^iilosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  bands  of  »  banker,  with  the  chai^  that  he 
ahonld  ddlTsr  it  to  Ua  sons,  ia  case  tb^  wem 
simpletona,  but  that,  if  diey  became  philosopben, 
he  should  diatribnte  it  among  the  poor,  Diogenes 
Laertiu)  haa  preaerved  a  number  of  curioua  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  trae  Cynic,  distegatding  all  extnnal  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  moat  absolute  necesaariss, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  moat 
perfect  mastery  over  hu  desiras,  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  conatant  flow  of  good  q)irita. 
While  exerdfling  this  aelf-coDtroul,  be  was  equsUy 
eevere  against  toe  vices  of  others;  the  female  mx 
m  particular  waa  sevei^  lashed  by  him ;  and  be 
received  tbe  snmame  of  the  **  Doowtpeniff,**  be- 
cause it  was  his  fmcUoe  to  viait  every  bouse  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withatanding  bis  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  be  in- 
^iied  Uippaichia,  tbe  daughter  of  a  femily  of  dis- 
tincUon,  with  sodi  an  ardent  aflection  foar  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  euitora,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  conaent  to  her  union  witk  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  maiiied  life  of  this  philosqmie  coo- 
pie  Diogenes  I^Sitina  rehUee  some  very  cuions 
fecta. 

Crates  wnte  a  book  of  letten  od  lUkwa^tical 
snbjectt,  tbe  st^  of  which  is  ceoipared  by  La8r- 
tiuH  (vi,  98)  to  Plato^  ;  but  thera  an  no  longer 
extant,  &r  the  fourteen  letten  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  aumnacript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  lettera 
(Venet  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  aame  mannsoipt  by 
Jtoiaaonade  (Mrftbei  et  £klraiiM  dea  JUaniuer.  de  la 
HiU.  (/M  iiot,  vol  xi.  part  iL  Paris,  1827)  and 
which  an  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  an,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  con^oution 
•f  lirtcr  rhetoridanL  Ctatea  waa  also  the  audtor 
of  tragedies  of  an  eanest  philoaopbical  character, 
which  are  pniaed  by  lAertina,  and  likewise  <^ 
some  mailer  poema,  which  aeem  to  have  been 
called  Ikiynct,  and  to  which  the  4aKqf  I^Mfiuior 
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quoted  by  Athenaeoa  (iv.  p.  IS8,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
^nged.  Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biogruby 
Ci^ca,  which  unfortsnately  ia  lost.  (Diog.  XaerL 
vi.  85-^3,  96—98 ;  Brnmsk,  AmoL  i  p.  186  j 
Jacobs,  An&.  Grate,  i.  p.  118;  Bnu^er,  HuL 
PkUotcfJu  i.  p.  888  i  Fabric.  B&L  Qraee.  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  &] 

CRATES  (Kp^5)  of  TaALLXa,  an  orator  or 
riietoridaa  of  the  adiool  of  laocretes.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23.)  Rnhnken  ataigns  to  him  tbe  t^oyol 
Stf^oryi^MJiol  which  Apollodoma  (i^.  Diog.  L  c) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher.  Crates. 
(ISd.  OriL,  OraL  Graea.  in  Cpmtc.  u  p.  37o.) 
Menagius  (C^mum.  m  Oioff,  /,  e.)  ia  wrong  in  anp- 
posing  that  Crates  ia  mentioned  by  Lndan.  (AW. 
Praeeept.  9.)  The  person  then  spoken  d'  ia  Gri- 
tiaa  tbe  sculptor.  [P.  &] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artiBt,  oMMUd  fw  maUnp 
cupa  with  carved  figures  npcm  them,  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  fiunons  digon  of  channels  at  the  time  ti£ 
Alexander.  (pio£lMSA.rr.^SlSUlh.'a.t.WI\ 
Sleph.  Bya.  a.  V.  *A«^.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESITOLIS  (KfarvrlwolUi),  wife  of 
Alexander,  tlw  son  of  Folysperdion,  was  higjily 
diatinguiahed  tor  her  beauty,  talenta,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  hnaband  at  ^cyon,  in  b.  c. 
S14  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  bis  feroes, 
with  whan  h»  VjnJn—  to  the  men  had  made 
hat  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Si^miana. 
hoping  for  an  easy  eonqneat  over  a  woman,  rose 
agsioat  the  garrison  for  the  pnipoae  of  eatabliabing 
an  independent  government,  ahe  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  baring  cnidfied  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaden,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander,  [See  p.  620.]  In  &  a  308,  however, 
she  waa  induced  by  Ptolemy  L«gi  to  betny  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
phues,  except  Athena,  yet  possessed  b^  Caasander 
in  Greece.  Cnteaipdis  was  at  Connth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  trot^  would  not  ban  consoited 
to  tlM  surrender,  ahe  intradvced  a  body  itf  Ptolemy^ 
forces  into  the  town,  ptetending  that  they  wen  a 
ninfonement  which  me  bad  sent  for  from  Sicyw. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patiae  in  Acbata,  where 
ahe  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (&  c 
307),  ahe  hdd  with  Demetrius  Polionetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  whidi  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  feme  ti  the  othw.  piod.  ziz. 
67,  zx.  37 ;  Potyaen.  viiL  £8 ;  Pint  Asaefrwa, 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (K/NirwrmOiu ),  a  La- 
oedaemoniaa,  waa  aent  out  aa  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindanu,  B.  c,  410^  and  toA  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  lAich  had  bem  collect- 
ed by  Pani^daa  from  the  allies.  He  eftcted, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seixun  of  die  acropolis  at  Chioa,  and 
the  resttaadoD  of  tbe  Chian  exiles,  and  waa  su^ 
ceeded  by  Lysander.  (Xen.  HM.  i.  1.  S  32, 6.  $  1  i 
Diod.zitL  6fi,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (Kptn-ttfor),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(^iforrf^)  who  bved  about  the  begiiming  the 
first  oectu^  &  c,  aa  be  gave  the  name  MMridatia 
to  a  ^ant  in  honour  of  Mitbridates.  {Flm.  H.  AT. 
XXV.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  }ty  Pliny  and 
Dioacmdes,  and  ia  mentiMied  by  Galen  (23lt 
Su^Ue,  edMon.  Tmpanm.  ae  FaaiL  vL  pnooL 
vol  xi.  pp.  79A,  797 ;  CbsHNoit  im  Hippoor.  "XXs 
Nat.  ffom.^  iL  6,  voL  XV.  p.  134  i  /Is  Amtii.  1 3^ 
vol  xir.  pi.  7),  among  the  enunut  writers  oa' 
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JCateria  Hediea.  Som*  penoni  hm  MippvNd 
that  CntATM  liTed  in  tba  fifth  and  fotutb  eentn- 
riat  B.  beouw  one  <tf  th«  ipitrioiu  letten  tliat 
ga  vnda  the  naina  of  Hii^NMralei  (Hippocr. 
Cjpenr,  toL  iiL  p.  790)  ia  addreaaed  to  a  penon  of 
tliat  name;  but  aa  do  mention  of  the  eonl^po- 
rarf  of  Hii^Mwntet  is  found  in  an;  other  puaage, 
these  ■puiona  letten  an  hardlj  anfficient  to  prore 
biienatenee.  {W.JlQ.} 

CRATI'NUS  (Kpcrr&ot),  Comic  poeti.  1. 
One  of  the  moit  celebrated  Athenian  oomic  poeta 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  riae  and  complete  perfisetioD 
of  whidi  he  witneaied  dnring  a  life  of  97  jem. 
The  dates  of  hi*  birth  and  daiAh  can  be  aaoertained 
with  tolenUs  certaintr  from  the  ibUowinf  dtonn- 
■tanoea: — In  On  year  424  a,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  KmMt,  m  vhich  be  described  Cr»- 
tinns  as  n  drivdung  old  man,  wandering  abmt 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  hit  fbnner  admirers  that  he  eonld  not  eren 

rnre  wbetewithal  to  quench  the  thtcat  e£  whidi 
vM  peridiing.  (EqKit.  581— 5S4.)  This 
nttaek  rooied  Cratinna  to  pat  forth  all  bis  ramin- 
im  strength  in  tbe  plav  entitled  nurb^  (the 
#UMDa),  which  was  exhibited  tbe  next  y^r,  and 
with  which  he  earned  away  the  first  prise  above 
the  G>imm  at  Ameipsiai  and  tbe  CSmidt  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Aiy.  Nab.)  Now  Lncian  says  that 
the  IlvrW  was  the  hut  play  of  Cntinns,  and  that 
be  did  not  long  lurvire  his  victory,  (AAero6.  25.) 
Aristophanea  also,  in  the  Peocs,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c  nys  that  Cratinns  died  3«^ol  A^w 
m  iviSa/ior.  {Paxt  700,  701.)  A  donbt  hat 
been  raised  as  to  what  inTSsion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  reSs  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thncydidet,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  snppoae  some  irrnptioD  of  a 
part  of  the  lAoedaemonian  snny  into  Attics  at  the 
time  when  the  armiitice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  nMotiations  for  the  fifty  years'  trace, 
was  broken,  (b.  c.  422.)  Now  Lodan  aajrs  (/.  e.) 
that  Cratinns  lived  97  yean.  Thus  lut  Uitn 
would  foil  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  gnmmariani  and  cbrono- 
gntphers,  C^stinns  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  for  advanced  in  lifo.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  zxix),  fa« 
gained  his  fint  'rictoiy  after  tbe  86tii  (Mympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  b.  c.  437*  and  when  be  waa 
more  than  80  yean  old.  This  date  is  siispicioiis  in 
itself^  and  it  folufied  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  ezBinple,  in  one  fr^^ent  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  hem  finished  in  &  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fia^ments  iriiieh  evi- 
deiitly  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85tb 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cnttinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
bat  Crates  began  to  write  in  b.  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eosebiui  {CMnm.  s.  a,  OL  81. 3;  SyncelL 
p.  339),  ilthousb  he  is  manifesdr  wrong  in  join- 
ing tbe  name  of  PbOo  with  that  Cntinns.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testinwnj,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  a  454 — 453^  ia  about  tbe  66tb  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  bit  personal  history  veiy  little  is  known. 
His  fiither's  name  was  Cdlimedca,  and  he  himself 
was  taxianh  of  the  *iAif  Oiinflt.  (Sdd.  «.  m. 
Kparavtt  'tiwnoS  SsiA^Tipos;}  In  the  latter 
^asHga  itn  is  chatted  with  exccMite  cowardkew 


Of  tba  daigea  wbtdi  Soidas  farings  apiort  die 
nond  cbaracter  of  Cntinus,  one  is  nnsi^pacted  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  been  true, 
it  ia  not  likely  that  Aristophanea  would  have  becat 
ulent  upon  it  Probably  Soidaa  was  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  {Aeiarm.  849,  &&0)  wludi 
reftn  to  another  Cntiiwst  a  lyric  poet.  (Si^td. 
Lc)  The  other  chifge  which  Soidas  brings  agaiiiBt 
Cratinus,  that  of  bdntual  intempenuioe,  is  sna* 
tained  by  many  passages  of  Aristophanea  and 
other  writen,  as  well  as  by  the  confaisioD  trf'  Cn- 
tinns himsdf^  who  appean  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  c^ecially  in  his 
nvrini^  (See  further  on  this  point  Mdnck^ 
Hml.  CXrU.  Com.  Onue.  Jp.  47—49.) 

Cratinus  oxbibited  twenty-<me  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (5uid.>,e.;  Eudoc  p.  271;  Anon. 
de  Oam.  p.  xxix),  and  tiiat  mvefiffst,  aecoiding 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Eqmit.  528.) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  (Is  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  iu  peculiar  chaaeter,  and  be 
did  no^  like  Aiisb^iaoes  Im  to  see  its  dedisAi 
Before  his  time  tbe  eeaik  poets  bad  aimed  at  litils 
beyond  exdtibg  tiie  knghtei  tbeir  andienoe :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terriUe 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  oomic  poet  a 
seven  oenstH'  of  public  tad  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  andent  writer  sam  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  CiatinnK  added  we  ■aefhl,  by  aoenaing 
evil-doen  and  pnniJiing  them  with  comedj  as 
with  a  puUic  leourge.  (Ajkhl  <f>  Com,  p.  xxxiL) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanea,  in  such  atta^ 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  bat,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  huHed  his  revoaches  in  the  pkinest  form 
at  the  ban  heads  of  ue  oflendors.  (Platmiia^  A 
Om.  p.  xxviL ;  Chiistodor.  lEepjlnuu,  v,  S57 ; 
Penius,  Sat  I  123.)  Still,  like  Arittophanea 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  pniae,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Phit.  dm. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  band,  was  the  ebject 
of  lus  most  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper  hen  to  stale  what  is  known  of  tbe 
drcomatanees  under  irtiicb  Ctatinns  and  his  fol- 
lowen  wen  pennitted  to  assume  this  license 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
l^  name.  It  evidentiy  arose  out  of  the  ckee  con- 
nexion which  «ists  in  natun  between  mirth  and 
satite.  While  loiddng  for  subjects  idiidh  could  be 
pat  ia  a  ridiculous  pdntof  view,  the  poetnabmtUy 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  coanttymen. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  bim  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  fix 
him  protectioa  fnm  thdr  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  foeedoaa  gf 
Athens  and  tins  license  oi  her  oooiic  poets  nsa 
and  feU  together.  Nay,  if  we  an  to  bdieva 
Cicen,  tbe  hw  itself  granted  them  impnnity,  (A 
Rejmb.  it.  10 :  "  apud  qoot  [Graeoot]  fait  etiaa 
lege  concessam,  ut  quod  vellet  comoedia  de  quo 
vellet  nominatim  diceret")  The  same  thing  b  stat- 
ed, though  not  sodiitiDctly.bj  Tbenoistins.  iOrttL 
viiLpillO^K)  Tbfa  flonrtdiiiig  period  larted  from 
the  establisbmeut  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  yean  later  (about 
B.  c  460 — 393).  The  exeiciae  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  idtogether  unopposed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  could  be  daw  personally  by  such 
men  as  Cleon  and  Aktbiadeii  die  kw  itself  in- 
terfered on  nwre  than  one  ocMaon,  In  die 
Bichonahip  U  MoiychidM      c  44(MS9X  s  hnr 
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wu  nude  prohTDitiiig  th«  cranic  poota  from  haUbig 
K  linng  psnoB  op  to  lidienfe  bj  bringing  bim  on 
tha  staga  by  una  (f^^tapa  roS  ^  MmfUfSt^ 
^MVUWi^,  SeboL  Aut.  Adurn.  67 ;  Blaseke, 
HuL  OriL  p.  40).  Thia  law  renained  in  force  for 
the  two  fidk>wing  yaan,  and  ma  annnlled  in  the 
irchonihip  of  Eathjmenet.  (b.  c.  487— 1S6.) 
Another  leatrictioii,  which  probably  belongs  to 
abont  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Auapir 
0I»  ahookl  write  eonadiaa.  (Pint  StOi  m  Pae. 
fned.  ^AL  p.  348,  &)  Fmn  b.  a  488  the  <dd 
cranedy  floonahed  in  ha  hi^Mit  vigonr,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  waa  made  npon  it  a  certain 
SyiBcosina,  who  ia  sn^wclad,  with  gnat  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  mborned  Alribiadea. 
Thia  Syracoeins  carried  a  law,  ft4  «(/tyS«^ftu 
ivofuurrl  rira,  mil«Uy  about  B.C;  418—415, 
which  did  not,  howeTec;  nmain  in  ftna  Img. 
(SchoL  ArisL  Av.  1297.)  A  similar  taw  is  tud 
to  have  been  carried  by  AntJmachns,  bat  this  is 
pe^i^  a  mistake.  (9ch(j.  Aiist.  AAtn.  1149 ; 
Meinakai,  p.  41.)  llut  the  brief  aristocmtical 
rerolntion  o(  411  &  c.  afiected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  donbted,  though  we  haTe 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  dedined  then,  we 
have  dear  evidence  of  its  reriral  widi  the  re- 
stoiation  of  democracy  in  the  Fngt  of  Ariato- 
phanet  and  the  CUopkon  of  Plato,  (b.  c  40fi.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  nle  of  tha 
thirty  ^nuita,  the  liberty  of  comedy  waa  lesbain- 
fld,  not  only  hj  the  losa  of  political  liberty,  bnt  by 
tba  axhaastion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  coose- 
qnenee  of  which  the  ehonises  oould  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  andent  splendonr.  We  eTenfind 
»  play  of  Ciatimtt  withont  Chorus  or  Panbaaia, 
fuunefy,  the  'OSwn^  bnt  thia  waa  dning  the 
85th  Olympiad,  when  die  abomoentioDed  hvwaa 
in  fbne.  The  old  comedy,  banag  thna  denned, 
was  at  length  bmaght  to  an  end  w  the  atla^  of 
the  ditbynmbie  poet  Cinedas,  and  of  Agyirbins, 
and  waa  mcceeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (abont 
ac.  398—392 ;  Mdneke,  pp.  42, 48). 

Beaidaa  iriiat  Ciatinna  SA.  to  gtra  t  new  ch»- 
racter  aad  power  to  omnedy,  he  ia  aud  to  han 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  u  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  aetors,  whidi  had  hown  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  da  Oon,  p.  xxxiL)  On  the  other 
band,  bowever,  Aristotle  says,  tut  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  snu  cbangea.  {Po£U  1. 

The  character  of  Cratinns  as  a  poet  leata  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  aa  we  ban  no 
complete  playof  his  extant.  These  teatimoniesare 
most  dadoed  in  placing  him  in  the  yvrj  first  nxSt 
of  eomie  poeta.  By  one  writer  he  u  compared  to 
Aesdiylna.  (Anon,  tfe  Com.  p.  xziz.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boost,  bnt  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
waa  held  by  hi>  coutonporBries.  (Schol.  Ariat 
EipiH.  526.)  Amongst  aerenl  aUononi  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  flu  most  remarkabla  u  the  pa»- 
sage  in  the  Kni^itt  nftned  to  aboTCt  whoe  he 
likens  Cratiniu  to  a  ra^d  torrent,  cacryii^  erery- 
thing  before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  neto- 
ries  ae  deserred  to  drink  in  the  Piytandnm,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  qtectator  of  the  Dionyaia. 
Bat,  after  oU,  bia  busiest  praise  b  in  the  fiu^  that 
lie  ^ipeared  at  tba  Ktnyria  of  the  fiilkiwing  year, 
not  BB  a  i^eetatar,  bat  aa  a  can^etitor,  and  euried 
off  tba  linaa  abon  Aiiatophaaes  UnuelL  Hia 
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style  setnu  to  have  been  somewhat  gran^oquent, 
and  fitll  of  tropes,  and  olb^iether  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  nvv  nwds,  and 
in  dianglng  the  meaning  of  old  Miaa.  Hia  cho- 
nises  especially  were  greatly  admind,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  bvourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  e.)  It  was  pemaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aesdiylus,  and  it  waa  no  doubt  for  the  . 
same  reason  that  Aiistophuiea  called  bim  raupo- 
<piy«f  {Ram.  857 1  ocRup.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,50; 
ApoUon.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  **  Crati- 
nean  metre"  of  the  grammariaDs,  however,  waa 
in  uM  before  his  time.  [Toltnub,]  In  the  in- 
vention of  bia  ^lota  ha  waa  most  ingeniotis  and 
feUdtouB,  bnt  his  impetaoas  and  exobennt  fancy 
was  spt  to  derange  them  in  the  {Kogiess  of  the 
play.  (Platonius,  p.  xxviL) 

Amcmg  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  andmt  writers  enumerate  Enpolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  Teledeides,  Stattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himsdf  is  luiown  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Aichilochns.  (Platonins, 
l.e.;  Berg^,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
waa  Aristophanes,  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
aagea  ot  Aiisto^mnea  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SukoL  PhU.  p.  880.)  Anwt^  bis  enemies  Aristo- 
riianaa  mentions  si  *ipt  KkAAW  (Uc).  What 
CalHas  be  maona  ia  doabtfid,  bat  it  is  moat  natnial 
to  sappoBo  that  it  b  CalliBB  tba  ton  of  Hippo- 
nieu. 

Thoe  is  mudi  confiiuon  among  tiie  andent 
writers  in  qooting  from  hia  diamsa.  Meineke 
has  shown  tbot  uo  Mewing  plays  am  wrongly 
atbriboted  to  bim TAoOm^  epdow,  'nprnty 
IXlaSst,  Kf>i((nnu,Tl)^0'f4aTR,  'AXAorpiori^/ioinf. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinns.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  tven^-four  tides,  namely,  'AfixMoyai, 
BoMofAM,  AifXutttr,  AiSwrmAia^  A^wrerOu, 
'Zfixtwp^iMot  or  ISauH,  EJr^ai,  6pfrtw,  KAm- 
AivXmu,  Adiams,  MaA.(hu»f,  N^juto'ii,  N^/toi, 
'05ttfff<7s,  ILvovTtu,  nvXaia,  lUwriM,  Ilvrln], 
SdrvfMM,  Sspl^UN,  Tpo^ejfuM,  Xtifui^6iupot,  Xsf- 
f»i«m,*a^  The  difieicnce  between  this  Ust  and 
the  statement  of  the  gnmmarians,  who  give  to 
Cntinus  only  twentyH>ne  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  suppoution  that  scone  <^  these  j^ys  had 
been  lost  when  the  gnmmarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  XdrvpM  and  Xtifu^ifuvoi,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didaacalia  <i  ib»  KnigiU 
and  AdutrniaM. 

The  fidlowing  are  the  bUtb  of  (^atinii%  Uta 
date  of  which  is  known  witb  certainty : — 

B.  C. 

About  448.  *A/>xi^*X«- 

In  425.  Xti^i^i'^/Miw,  2nd  prise.  Aristopbanes 
was  first,  with  the  JcAaniMMu; 

424.  ^inpai,  2aA  ptiie.  AiiatophanBa  was 
first,  widi  the  Kn^tti. 
428.  Umb/Jiy  Istprixe^ 

2nd.  Ameipdaa,  K^nvf.  '  < 
3id.  Aristoph.  Nt^Atu. 
The  chirf  ancient  commentators  on  CiBtiuua 
wece  Aadepiades,  Didymns,  Callistratns,  Eupfaro- 
nius,  flygnrnwliwi  Aristarcbus,  and  the  Scbidiasta. 
(Mflinako,  Prag.  Coa.  Orate,  i.  pp.  43-^  iL 
pp.  IS— 882;  Boi^  CfaBiBMiL  df iUii.aM..^M. 
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AnLf  dM  fint  put  flC  wUch  »  apda  Cntins 
•Dly.) 

3.  Cntitini  the  Atbenhn  ccnic 

rwt  of  Um  middle  comedy,  wm  b  contanponry  at 
Into  the  phi](Moph«r  (Diog.  I^rt.  uL  28)  and  of 
Corydos  (Athen.  tL  p.  241,  cl  and  thoefan  fioo- 
rithed  during  the  middle  tk  4th  ccntary  b.  c, 
•nd  M  lata  u  324  ILC.  (Clinton,  JUL  £ML  U. 
p.  xliiL)  Perhaps  be  Hved  diiin  to  ika  tna 
of  Ptolemy  Philaddrfma  (Athen.  si.  f,  469,  e., 
oimparad  with  tL  p.  34S;  a.),  bat  tUt  ia  bi^nh*- 
ble.  The  fbUowing  playi  are  aacribed  to  hun 
nyoPTtty  eqpa^Untt,  '0>i^4  (doubtful),  TroCo- 
Ai/MMs,  Xe^Mc ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  ia  proba- 
ble that  MM  of  the  pb^  whidh  an  aaeribad  to 
the  elder  Cntiiiu,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate,  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  S7+-37fl.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATl'NUS,  the  grannarian.  [BABUuosa, 
Not  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  profeawu-  at  Cmstantinople 
and  comes  acearum  laigitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Jnitinian,  in  a.  d,  530,  to  compile  the  Digeat 
akmg  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  Uw  oommiidon, 
the  profiMKir  Theophilua  of  Conitaotinc^ile,  Don>- 
thma  aod  Anatoli  lu,  protcMon  at  Berytu*,  mod 
twelre  patnoi  cannnim,  of  whom  Stqihaniu  ia 
the  beet  known.  The  commiiaioner*  eooplel«d 
their  task  in  three  year*.  Cratinna  doea  not  tip- 
pear  to  hare  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
uHupUationa  of  Justinian.  The  comnission  is  re- 
cited in  th«  Kcond  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const 
roata,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
Cuaofi  to  whom  the  eonstitutio  Ommem  (so  c^Ied 
from  {ts  initial  word),  -^M"*--!!;  the  new  system 
of  legal  eduation,  is  addressed.        (J.  T.  0.] 

CHATl'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  coatainiog  all  things  used 
in  processicMis,  an  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ff.  N. 
xaxT.  40.      33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  (Mrinet).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian  and  contemporary  (tf  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — ri  npa>LM^$im  ilv*  a^ov 
ewvfvyif  yiypa^.  (Diooys.  Jmd.  ds  Tincjid. 
16.)  The  azpnssioo  ot  DionytiDa  leads  as  to 
Biqipoae  that  toe  woA  of  CiMmpu  wia  not  only  a 
continnatioD  (rf  the  anfiiiishea  histoij  of  Thoej- 
dides,  but  that  he  also  gave  ao  aooount  of  OTery- 
thing  that  was  omitted  in  the  woric  of  Thvqrdides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippns  sppcan  to  hare 
carried  his  history,  is  pointml  out  by  Plutarch  {dt 
Glor.  Atke*.  1)  to  hare  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Harcellin.  i'lL  HatydL  }  33;  Pint.  Vk. 
jr  Oral.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytileoe,  who 
was  a  contempotaiy  of  Ptnnpey  and  Cioero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
fnendihip,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  h«  declares  him  to  be  Uie  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  {de  Qf, 
iii.  2],  and  thinks  him  at  lenst  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school,  (ft  Divia.  i.  3.)  Cratippns 
accompanied  Pompey  in  hii  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endcavouRd  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  aiguraenbk  (Plat  Pomp. 
75  i  camp.  Aelian,  V.  It.  vii.  21.)  Serenl  eiu- 
nent  Romans,  such  as  M.  Harcellu*  aod  Cioero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  htm,  and  in  b.c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  ten^rly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brat  31,  wt 
i'uii<.ui.l6,xTi.2I,(iet^Ll.ii.2,7.)  Young 


CREON. 

Cioeto  oeMao  alao  to  haTo  viaited  Am  Blisar 
pany.  {Ad  Fam.  zii.  16.)  WhmOMna 
the  bead  of  the  Roman  rcpvUic,  Gem  iktEael 
from  him  the  Roeaaa  ft^w^Kw  fat  Ctaiffn,  d 
alao  indoced  the  council  of  the  Amo^Kv  k 
Athens  to  inrile  the  philnaophrr  l»  igmn  x 
q^asot  of  her  Aief  BninnHi»an<ts«saat 
Us  imtnetkM  m  jiikmfkj.  (PfatCk:.: 
After  tW  wmia  of  Cioom,  Mtm,  wMe  tavzi 
at  Atbens,  alao  attended  the  fcctaiw  rf  Cnnx. 
(Pint  BnU.  24.)  Notwilhstandiag  the 
opinion  which  Cicero  atertained  of  the  ksnUs 
and  talent  of  Cratippns,  we  do  net  hc«  A«  !• 
wTola  on  any  phiktaophkal  aobject,  aad  ^ 
aUoaiou  we  harc  to  Ua  taiMa,  irfB  »  a 
o^uooa  on  dmnatkii,  m  wUdi  be  scom  b  bT 
written  a  work.  Cicno  atatea  thtf  Ostinisiy 
liered  in  dreams  and  aiqMmataral  aafiax. 
(/antr),  bnt  that  be  metted  all  other  kis-^  i 
diTinadon.  {Di  Mmi.  k  S,  3%  50,  70, 71-  ^ 
48,  52 ;  TertolL  d$  Amm.  46.)  [L^i 

CRATOR  {Kfin^\  •  ficedmaa  cf  U.iv^ 
lias  Verua,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  fnm 
dation  to  the  death  of  Vena,  in  wUA  tk  an 
of  the  consuls  and  other  nagistataa  MC 
(Thec^thiL  od  Aidoh/e.  iiL  axtr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kf>4rM  X  tbo  uilMiiftiiii  * 
atrei^th,  ia  deacribed  aaaionof  UnHiiBi& 
(Hea.  7iU9iS85i  Aeodiyi  AtMkinit;  ^ 
i.2.§4.)  [L.S.] 

CRAT  YLUS  (^rsAosX  a  Greek  philwt^ 
and  so  elder  contemponry  of  PlaUk  He  p^*' 
the  doctrines  <4  Heradatua,  and  nads  PhR"- 
qaainted  with  them.    (Ariatot  Jft<^'^^- 
Appul.  de  DoffmaL  PtaL  p.  2,  ed.  Hm.; 
ril. />to.p.79,ed.rueher.)  Tbeti«it«W 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Ciatylus,  i*  Hf^^ 
Diogenes  Latirtius  (iii.  S)  to  have  been  ^* 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  sevenl  ei» 
stances  which  prort  that  Plato  mast  hio 
acquainted  with  the  doctrinea  of  HaadoiBiitP 
eariicT  period,  and  K.  P.  Honman  has  poii^  ^ 
that  it  mast  hare  been  in  his  youth  that  Fi»°5 
quired  his  knowledge  of  that  phikMopbr- 
anM«  the  dialognea  of  Plato  is  Baiwd«AB» 
BBOtoi^  Ci^yliii^  who  is  the  prindpal 
and  nabttaiBB  the  doctrine,  that  things  lave 
their  names  accwding  to  certain  lews  <'*'^ 
(^lini),  and  that  consequently  woids  cont^M"  " 
the  thing*  which  they  designate;.  H<ni»gaAf 
Eleatk,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  iir» 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  thM  nature  hat 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  aulalik  ■'^Ji 
that  words  ara  ^lied  to  cotun  thing*  by  tk 
mutosl  consent  (S^m)  of  men.  Some  cnlia''' 
opinion,  that  the  Ciatylus  introduced  by  P'*"*? 
dulogue  is  a  different  person  from  Ike  Ciatf^ 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  lIenM:>it»i 
arguments  adduced  in  suj^rt  at  this  ^V^^ 
not  seen  to  be  MtisfiMtoiy.  (StaDbsnn,  ^  "*r 
/VaAMM.p.l8,Ac.i  K.F.  Htnam^if^ 
Fiat.  PUIm.  I  pp.  46,  106,  432,  tei  ^ 
^racipAt/os.  der  Altm^  i.  p.  29,  A&)  ^' 

CREMU'TIUS  CORDUS.  [OttDCs] 

CREON  (Kpfw).  I.  A  mythical 
tinth,  a  BOD  of  Lycaethns.  (l*JB"'^'*_Ti^ 
him  a  (on  of  Menoecus,  and  thnt  '^'^'''^Jz 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  dwglita,  C^* 
married  Jasoo,  and  Hedeia,  who  ^""^^^t 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  soidiiV  t"-i 
gannent  which  destroyed  hafajbi 
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It  on.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  28 ;  SchoL  ad  Eaf^. 
Med,  20.)  AecDTding  to  HygimtB  {L  e.)  Medeia'a 
pietMt  oonuited  of  a  craini,  and  Cnon  periahed 
with  hit  danghtor,  vho  it  than  csUad  Cntua. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ir.  54.) 

2.  A  iOn  of  Menoecoa,  and  king  of  Thebea. 
After  the  death  of  Idius,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  OedipuB,  who  had  delivered  the  coontry  from 
the  Sidunx ;  bat  after  Oedipna  hod  ]ud  down  the 
gpTenmwnt,  Cmn  renuned  it  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towirda  the  Argivea,  and  emedally  to- 
wards Antigone,  ia  well  known  from  ute  Oedipu 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Croon  had  a  son, 
Haemon,  and  two  dsi^htera,  Henioche  and  Pyirha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1 ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  niTthical  Creoa  ia  mentionod  by  Apol- 
kdonu.  (ii.  7.  $  8.)  [U  Si] 

CREON  (Mmt),  a  Greek  rhetoridaa  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  pasaages 
of  Soidaa  (*.  m,  iyKtia)pSv\JifUvojy  riSdpiov,  and 
^tufKiihjm')  as  the  aathtar  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
f  ^hrr^pmt),  of  ndiidL  the  first  book  is  quoted,  bnt 
notlung  further  if  known  about  him.     [L.  S.] 

CREOTHYLUS  (Kfiof^iAoi).  1.  One  of  the 
eariieat  epic  poeta  of  Oreeca,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  ia  called  hia 
friend  or  even  hia  aon-in-law.  (Plat,  da  Hep.  x.  p. 
600,  b  i  Callim.  JJs^nuN.  6 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  638, 
&e. !  SaxL  Em^.  adv.  MaSL  L  2 ;  Eoatath.  ad 
Ham,  JL  ii.  71H) ;  Siudas,  i.  v.)  Creophyhis  is 
aaid  to  hare  recoiTad  Homer  into  his  bonee,  and 
to  bare  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  otlier  ac- 
counts describe  him  aa  a  native  of  Sunoa  or  los. 
The  epic  poem  Olxa^la  or  OlxafiUa  (U«m-ix,  whi^ 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  ia  stud,  in  araoe  traditiouB, 
to  have  received  firom  Homer  as  a  jnesent  or  as  a 
dowty  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  H^Aaat.  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaisford;  Schol.  ad  PlaL  p.  421,  ed. 
Brkker;  Suidas,*.  e.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  CreophyloB  as  vaa  of  the  most  ancient 
Horoeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himtrif  with  the  eubaequmt  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poema;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homcnc  poema,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycui^a,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Pluk 
Lye  4;  Heiacleid.  Font.  PolU.  Frogm.  2;  lam- 
blich.  FiLfWkv^iLS)  StiBb.xiv.p.639.)  His 
poem  OlxoAw  contained  the  contest  which  HeiiF 
des,  for  tiie  nke  of  lole,  undertook  with  Eurytna, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  ia  aaid  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  ia  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author^  name,  but  we  poa> 
sees  only  a  tew  statements  derived  from  it.  (Pnot 
Le*.  p.  177,  ed.  Person ;  Tnta.  OUL  xiiL  659 ; 
Cramer,  Jneed.  ii  p.  337 ;  SchoL  ad  SbpA.  IhuA. 
266;  Bekker,  Jtucd.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2L 
S  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpoxAtfa  by  Creophylos, 
bnt  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
Olj^Ala.  (Comp.  Schol  ad  Eurip.  Med.  276.) 
T^s  HeneUiB  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollenius 
Rhodins  (L  1857)  aseribes  to  Cinoethon,  is  like- 
wise attpposed  by  some  to  be  a  mutake,  and  to 
aUnde  to  the  OlxaSla  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Der  S^Meh.  Cf/dta,  p.  219,  &c;  Wttllne^  He 
CyaL  Epic  p.  52,  &c  ;  K.  W.  HOOer,  De  Cfd 
Graec  J^mo.  p.  62,  &c.) 

%  The  author  of  Annab  of  Efdiesua  {ifiot 
'K^wtw),  to  which  Athenaens  (viiL  p.  361) 


CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eqne»- 
trian  fiunily,  which  was  diitingnishad  for  the  strict 
diac^dine  of  its  members,  bat  9i  which  otherwise 
only  very  littie  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  oi  Venes,  one  M.  Crepetmoa  ia  mentioned 
by  Ocero  (m  Van-,  i.  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  trOmau  mU^am  detjgiulM,  ha  woohl  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  prnnniilinfli  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a  a  69. 

Then  ace  samal  cnns  en  iridch  w»  raid  the 
name  Q.  Oeperdm  M.  F.  Awm^  md  firam  tiia 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which 
pear  on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  diis 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  periups 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  prindpal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
canw,  in  Monti.  Titaamr.  Numkm.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  uia  rogn  rf  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Cramreina 
Oallns,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  shi[i  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Atm.  xiv.  B.)  [L.  &] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (Kfiwi- 
pHos  KoAwvpfun^r),  a  native  of  PompeiopoUs,  is 
mentioned  by  Ludan  (Qiioia.  Hut.  eoiucrib.  15) 
aa  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  farther  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.j 

CRES  (M>)<  a  tMi  of  Zeus  by  a  nym^  of 
mount  Ida,  firam  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derivad  ita  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
•.n  Kpifn);  Pana.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodonu  (v.  64),  Cues  was  an  Etaocretan,  that  isi 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  dty  in  Arcadia,  though  some  beliieva  that 
Rome  is  moant  \^  that  ameUation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  secona  centniy  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Juitm  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  apeak  of  hia  character  as  perfectly  in- 
bmous.  By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Graec  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  moat  flagnmt  enormities,  and 
ia  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  pidesatm  bvm  being  "  wlutlly  enslaved 
to  the  lore  of  money.**  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
bat  bis  chu^  were  roAited  by  Jnsdn,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  oonsaqoence  of  the  refutatitm,  he  was 
appichendva  Urt  Cvescras  should  {dot  his  deMh. 
Bat  whether  he  was  really  the  cansa  of  Justm*i 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain ;  for,  althou^  he  ii 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Euaebios,  yet  the  chaiga 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  be  who  advised 
others  to  desfase  deaUi,  vras  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  ha  ^tted  death  for  JmHia 
as  a  very  neat  evil,"  without  a  irord  aa  to  the 
aaccess  of  bis  intiignes.  (Justin,  Apolog.  ii. ; 
Eoseb.  H.  E.  iv,  16 ;  Neaador,  KinAaignci.  U 
p.  1131.)  [Q.  E.  L.  C] 

CRESCO'NIUa  [CoRippus.] 

CRE'SILAS  (KfwrlAiu),  an  Athenian  aculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polydetoa,  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxxiv. '  19),  in  nairadng  a  con^ierition  M 
five  most  diBtinguisbed  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polydetus,  as  to  who  ahould  make 
the  best  Amaxon  for  the  temple  ati  Epkesos,  men- 
tions Creubs  as  Hia  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prise.  But  aa  this  is  an  on  common  nnne,  it  haa 
been  changed  by  modem  editors  into  Qgnlai  or 
ClemlMu;  and  in  the  snine  chi4>ter  (8 15)  an  attist, 
"Desilans,**  whose  wonnded  Amaion  was  a  cel^ 
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bnted  atstoe,  hu  iIm  had  hii  udm  changed  Into 
CtenUni,  aod  coDMqaen^  the  beanlifiil  ■tUoea  of  a 
■womded  Admhou  in  Ibe  Q^nbd  and  Ae  LoKTie  an 
conaidand  m  m  imitation  of  the  w«tk  it  Ephesoa. 
Now  thia  ia  qnite  ai  onfoonded  a  nqipoaitiim  u 
the  one  alieady  re}ected  b j  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Cwitol  was  conndered 
to  repretent  another  cdehnrted  atatne  of  CteaUaai, 
who  wrought  **  Tubwntam  deftdenten,  in  qtio 
povut  tntelUgi,  qnantom  leatet  aaimae and  it  ii 
the  man  improbable,  beeanae  Pliny  ennmentea  the 
aculptois  in  ao  alphabetie  nder,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Deulaiu.  Bat  then  an  no  good  re*- 
HNM  for  the  inaertion  of  the  name  of  Cteailaiu. 
At  aome  of  the  Into  exG»ntinM  at  Atliena,  thwe 
WBsdiaooTeredintbamU  of  a  datem,  biAn  the 
wetlem  frootude  of  the  pBrtkeaon,  the  feUowiag 
inacription,  which  ia  doobtteai  tha  Identkd  Imm- 
ventofths  axpirtng  warrior: — 

HEPH0ATK03 

AISriFEAOTl 

AOAPXEH. 

EnOEXEH. 

By  this  we  kain,  that  the  rinl  «f  Phidiaa  waa 
called  Credlaa,  as  two  nannacripta  of  Pliny  eiJii- 
lit,  that  the  >tatne  praiied  by  Pliay  is  the 
nme  as  that  which  Panamiaa  (i.  23. 5  2)  describes 
■t  gnat  length.  It  waa  an  excellent  work  of 
broDse,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
ProfrrlaM,  and  dedicated  by  Hennolycns  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitr^hes,  who  fell  pianed 
with  arrows,  a.  c  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycolewos  in  Boeotia,  (Thoc 
▼ii  29,  SO.)  Berides  these  two  celebnted  worics, 
Cresilaa  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olynb 
pian,  fimn  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Roas,  KwutbleUtf  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIUS  (Kfn(<n«>},  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Ai^,  when  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  Bidd  to  be  bflried.  (Fans.  iL  23.  g  7^  [L.S.] 

CRE8PH0NTBS  {Kpvr^wn,f),  a  Heradeid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachos,  and  one  of  the  oonqnerws 
of  PeI(^>oime8as,  who  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insnrrection  of  the  Mesae- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  amis  wen  dain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  hie  mother, 
Menq>e,  to  arenge  his  &ther.  (Ap(^od.  iL  8.  $  4, 
&c  i  Paos.  il  18.  $  6>  iv.  3.  $  3,  SI.  $  9,  Tiii.  5. 
$  4;  comp.  Axpttos.)  [L.  8.] 

CRETE  (K^nirq],  a  dsof^ter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minoi.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  HeUos.  (ApeUod.iii  1.  $2; 
Diod.  ir.  90^  Then  are  two  other  mythieal 
personages  of  Ala  mfc  (ApoOed.  iU.  S.  g  1 ; 
IMod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (Kp^rrfj),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Cnte,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  nnowned  in  andent  story  on  account  <tf  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  oil  own  eon,  Althe- 
menea.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  g  2,  iii.  1.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv. 
59 ;  Pans.  vilL  53.  g  2 ;  Althekinxs.)  [L.  S.] 

ORETHEUS  (KprMf),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Kiatete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
SalmMWOB,  by  whom  he  becune  &e  nther  of 
Amm,  Phena,  Amythaoo,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  fbonder  of  the  town  of  lolcus.  (Horn. 
Od.  xL  236,258;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  11;  compLPaua. 
viii.  2S.  g  3.)  According  to  another  tndition, 
Gkadieaa  waa  manied  to  Demodice  or  Biadie^ 


who  loTod  Phrizns,  and  aa  her  lore  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calunnionsly  smisod  him  to 
Civthens  of  bam^  been  gml^  of  impn^er  coih  * 
dnct  (Hygin./^lA^■l  iL20;  Phuxcsl)  [L.&] 

CRETHON  (K/nf«wr),R  son  of  Diodes  and  bro- 
ther of  Orsilocbns  tit  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aendas 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn,  IL  t.  542 ;  Pans.  iT. 
30.  g  2.j"  [L.  S.] 

CRETICUS,  an  i«nomen  of  Q.  Caedlius  Me- 
tellns,  eonsnl,  n.  c.  69,  and  of  sencsl  of  the  Me- 
telli.  [MvrsLLus.] 

CRETICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silasps.] 

CREU'SA  {Kpteun).    I.  A  dai^ter  of  Oeca- 
nns  and  Oe.    She  waa  a  Naid,  and  became 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypsena,  Idng  of  the  Ln^ 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pjflk.  ix.  30;  IKod.  ir. 
69.) 

S.  A  dangfatn  of  Eredtthena  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xnthns,  by  idiom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaens  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i  7.  $  3, 
iii.  16.  g  1 1  Fkas.  viL  1.  g  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  hara  bees  belond  1^  Apollo  (Pans.  L  28.  §4), 
and  Ion  is  called  ha  m  hj  Apollo,  aa  in  w 
**  Ion"  of  Euripidea. 

S.  A  daagfater  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneiaa,  idw  became  by  her  the  father  cf 
Ascanins  and  lulna.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
noB  (NamL  41)  caOa  her  the  mother  of  Anins 
fay  Apollo.  Whan  Aendaa  fled  fiton  Tray,  she 
Mowed Um;  fantiha  wn  nnabla  to  diaeorer  Ui 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneiaa  then  ntumed  to 
aeek  her.  1^  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
oonaoled  him,  ravealed  to  him  hie  futon  fate,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  by  tbe  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  oUiged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  (Viig.  Aem.  iL  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  Ac.)  In  tbe  Lesdte  of  Delphi  she  was  npn- 
sented  by  Polygnotos  among  the  c^itire  Trojnn 
women.  (Pans.  x.  26.  g  1.)  A  fourth  penonsge 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginns.  U'ab.ZS; 
CaBON.NQ.1.)  [L.S.] 

CRINA'QORAS  (Kpcfwytf^).  a  Gnek  e^ 
grammatic  poet,  the  aathor  of  abont  fiftr  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Ajithology,  waa  a  natifs  of  Mytileasi 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  dty  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  eontent- 
ponry.  (xiu.  p.  617,  «w  Then  an  aevenl 
allnuons  in  hn  epgmms,  which  refer  to  the  irign 
of  Angnstns,  and  on  the  asdiMity  of  which  Jacrts 
believes  him  to  haTO  flonrished  fnm  a.  c  31  to 
A.  D.  9.  We  may  alao  collect  from  his  epigram 
that  he  lired  at  Rome  {E^.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  iroridly  goods,  93^) 
He  meutiona  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eodetdes, 
(^  12.)  Fhan  the  contenta  of  twn  of  Ins  ep- 
giama  Reiike  inland,  that  tb^  mast  hat*  been 
written  by  a  mora  andent  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  ia  refuted  by  Jacobs,  Crinagons 
(rften  shews  a  tme  poetical  Viirit.  He  was  in- 
dnded  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Theasalonica, 
(Jacobs,  Jntk.  Graee.  pp.  876—878;  Fabric 
BiU.  Onec.  W.  p.  470.)  [P.  &] 

CRINAS,  a  physidan  of  MarsaDes  who  pme- 
tiaed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nen,  a.  d.  54—68, 
and  introduced  astrdogy  into  his  medied  practice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fertune,  and  is  said  li^  Pliiv 
(H.  JV.  xxix.  5)  t9  harc  left  at  Ua  death  to  hu 
natife  dty  the  immenie  sum  of  ten  niDwn  ses- 
terces (aaUiei  H.  &)  or  about  78,125^  after  hav- 
ing tftal  nearly  the  same  sum  durira  his  life  ia 
bulding  the  waUa  of  tbe  city.  [W.A.O.] 
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CBINIPPUS  (Kphanm)  is  the  name  which, 
from  a  ccfflqiariBon  of  Diodonu  (zr,  47),  it  has 
been  pnipoMd  to  ■nbsdtnte  fi«  Anippas  in  Xen. 
He/L  vi.  2.  §  86.  He  was  sent  by  Dionyunt  I. 
of  Syraciue  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  aqaadroD  (kT  ten  ships,  &  c.  373 ;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrat^  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  at  nMmey,  ttinatened  to  sell  him  for  a  sbTe, 
and  Crinippua  slew  famwelf  in  deepair.  (Xen.  HelL 
Ti.2.§§4,  S3,  Ac;  comp.  Schneid.  <i<j}o&;  We>- 
seling,  ad  Diod.  L  c ;  Diod.  ztL  57.)     [£.  £.] 

CHINIS  {Kplvts),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  seTeral  times  by  Diogenes  Laertins 
(viL  62,  68,  76),  and  wems  to  hare  founded  an 
independent  aelraol  within  the  bmndaiws  <tf  the 
Stoic  sTitem,  nsce  the  anthoi^  of  hii  Mlowers 
(at  mpl  Kpiirm]  ii  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
■  woric  called  8ia\<KTun)  r^x*^  which  Dio- 
genes lae'rUus  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
la  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  {Diti,  Ejnet.  iii.  2.) 
Soidaa  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  tk 
ApoUo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  tbe  one  mentioned 
in  a  MhoHoD  (ai  Bom.  R.  i.  896).       [L.  £L] 

CRINISUS.  [Atamw.] 

CRINON  (Kpiiw),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maoedon,  joined  Leondus  and  M^aleaa  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaea  in 
Acanumia,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratos  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  AotoUa,  b.  c.  218. 
For  this  offisnce  Crinon  and  M^aleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  shoold  find  secarity  for  a  fine 
of  twen^  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
lAaas  trim,  1^  the  king's  coontil,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  whUe  Leontius  became  security 
brMegaleos.    (Polyb.  v.  1«,  16.)  [£.£.] 

CRl^SAMIS  (K^cra^i).  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dardanut,  and 
the  bther  of  Cleomyttades  L,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  b.  c  (Jo. 
Tsetzea,  CkiL  vii.  Hut.  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Oraoo. 
ToL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret.) 

2.  The  nintii  of  the  family  of  tiie  Asdepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  Uie  lather  of  Cleo- 
myttades II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  c  (Id.  ibid.)  He  is  called 
**king  Crisamia"  (Paetus,  EmO.  ad  Ariae.,  in 
H^poer.  Opera,  toL  iiL  p.  770),  bat  the  country 
over  which  be  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  hare  been  the  fiither,  not  of 
Cleomyttades  IL,  but  of  TheodoniB  II,  [W.  A.O.] 

CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bmttius  Praeaens 
[Phaxssnh],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  D. 
177),  and,  Iraving  proved  unfiuthfiil  to  her  hnsband, 
was  diT<n«ed  a  few  years  afta  his  accesnon  to  tiie 
throne,  bamdied  to  Cwme,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  Izzl  SS,  Izzii.  4 ;  Cwitolin. 
M.  AwnL  27 »  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)    [W.  R.j 


COIN  OF  CRISPIN  A. 

CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
nuk,  of  the  Ume  of  tho  emperor  Nero.   She  par- 


took largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Pons,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  latter's  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  ^ven  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  Toluptnousness. 
In  A.  Du  66,  shortiy  after  tbe  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  uiga  Claiidins  Maeer  to  take  np 
aims  to  avenge  tbe  death  of  the  enqwror.  I^e 
thus  intended  to  canse  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Afiica.  C\o- 
diuB  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Cii^inilla  alM  ahould  pay  for  her 
goih  witii  her  lifi^  but  she  escaped  the  dai^ 
TariouB  intrignes  and  a  conning  use  cS  arcnm- 
stances.  Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circuin- 
stanoe  of  her  having  no  diildmi,  {aocuied  her 
infiuenee  at  the  time.  (Tadt  HiA  i  73; 
Case.  IxiiL  IS.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  I.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race {Sat,  L  I.  120],  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosophy,  who  was  sumamed  Aretalc^pis, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  impiobk. 
ble  that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  lata  Greek  rbetoricion,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  Kntiment  of  his,  token 
from  a  woric  Kord  Am»w(oi<,  is  preserved  in  ^to- 
baeus.  {Flor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  LampcacuB,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  I^mpsacuB,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  GreaL  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  tbe  collections  of 
the  Una  of  the  Saints  by  Suriua  and  BoUandua 
under  the  7th  of  Felsnary.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  (Fabric.  BiW.  (ft-,  xi.  p.  597.)  [L.S.} 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  vras  quaestor  about  b.  c  69, 
but  ia  othenrise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  FotUeio,  loci 
NiAJtr.  1.)  [L.  S.j 

CEISPrNUS,  L.  BRUTTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  n,  224,  and  fourteen  years  after, 
wards  (a.  n.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
w^a  against  the  sBToge  Maximin,  whoBe  rage 
when  he  found  hia  attocka  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  enesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Haximihub.]  (Ci^olin.  Mas.  dmo,  c. 
21 ;  Herodian.  viiL  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAFPIO.  CCakpio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [CAprroLiNUS, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  fall  name  of  the  L.  Quinctiua 
Crispfnus,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c  186,  and  who 
triuid^ed  in  &  a  184,  va  account  of  his  victotiea 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctins  Pennns  Capi- 
tolinua  Crispinua.  {lar.  zxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  equea  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  pruefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius  wlu> 
employed  him  in  amstiag  and  dxagguig  to  "Btom 
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Vilolni  Adatiau.  For  Out  Kniee  ha  «m  i»- 
mhted  by  s  buge  fsm  of  mon^  Mii  tin  in^nia 

nf  tlie  qnaotoiuip.  In  a.  o.  52  he  wai  nmored 
from  hu  office  at  the  initigntioii  of  AArippiiia,  who 
beliered  him  to  bs  attachod  to  the  childien  of  Mes- 
■olina.  Criipinu  wa*  married  to  the  notorioiu 
PfUffom  Sabma,  who  had  a  seal  b;  him,  bearing 
tiw  HHue  nam«  aa  btber.  Sb»  afterwardi  bo- 
came  tlw  mutma  of  Nen,  and  the  drcnaittance, 
that  she  had  onee  be«n  the  wiCs  of  Ciinnans,  waa 
a  BDf&nent  naaon  fiif  the  tjmnt  to  Mail  Criipiniu 
into  exile  to  Saidinia,  a.  n.  66,  under  the  PfBtezt 
ofhisbeiDganaceomplkainacoaMincT'.  ShMly 
afta  when  Ciii^ntta  racedved  uia  KnteiKe  it 
death,  he  pat  an  end  to  hie  own  life.  (Tadt  Aim. 
xi.  I,  4,  zii.  42,  ziii.  45,  xr.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senee. 
CUooM,  728  &c;  Phit.  GotAo,  19.)  Hi>  Km. 
Rufiui  Crifpiniu,  wa*  likewiaa  pnt  to  death  bj 
(Suet.  Am,  as.)  &] 

CRISPUS,  a  panon  nmtiRwd  thna  tinea  by 
Cieaio  aa  edwir  of  Huatda.  (Ad  AU.  xH.  6, 
xliL  3,  5.)  [U  S.} 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claadioa  Oothicm  and 
&ther  of  Claudia,  who  b;  her  huaband  Eutnpina 
waa  the  mother  of  Conatantiiia  Cfalonta.  Thns 
Criapoa  waa  the  steat«raod&ther  of  Conatantinna 
Hagnna.  [W.  K] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  aldeat  of 
the  Bona  of  Conatautinua  Magnna  and  Minendna, 
derirt^  his  name  withont  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grand&ther  [Chispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Oothicna.  Having  been  educated,  aa  we  are 
told  b;  St.  Jerome,  under  Idctaatius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  Ist  of  March,  a.  d.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Conatantinna  and  the 
youD^  Liciniua,  and  waa  inreated  with  the  oon- 
sulihip  the  ^ear  following.  Entering  forthwith 
apon  nia  mihlary  career,  he  diatinguianed  himaelf 
in  a  campaign  wunst  the  Franks,  and  aoon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Uciniua,  gained  a  great  naval  rio- 
tory  in  the  Hellespont,  a,  d.  823.  But  nnh^pily 
the  glory  of  thoM  exploiu  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  hia  step-mother  Paaata,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  waa  put  to  death  by  hia  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  S26.  [Constantinub,  p.  835.} 
(Enaeb.  Chran.  ad  ann.  317 1  Soaoaien.fiiiit.SBeL 
i.  5 ;  Eekbd,  toI.  riii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  otnns,  e^eaaDy  in  amaU 
bfaaa,  an  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youA,  commonly  with  the  titlea  Oaetar  and 
Priitcepi  Jmenintii  annexed ;  on  the  reTcrse  of  one 
we  read  the  worda  Alamattina  Devieta,  whidi  joaj 
refer  to  hia  ancceaa  ia  the  West,  but  the  l^ends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  hia 
bther  rather  than  his  own  achieraoenta.  [W.  R.] 


CODf  OF  CUtFOli 

CRISPUS,  JU'UUS,  a  diatingidahed  tiibane 
of  tlw  praebniana,  put  to  death  by  Septinuns 
Serenis  during  the  Paithian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  eam- 
poign,  he  had  quoted  aa  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Viigil  from  the  apMCh  itf  Dnncea  (ilea.  xL  372], 


CRITIA8. 

Sdllea^  tit  Tnnw  oODtingat  xe^  Mojwt, 

Noa,  aumae  vilaa,  "'■'i"'"  infletafae  taiba, 

Stemamor  campis  .  .  .  . " 
a  feet  of  no  gnat  impntanoe  in  itadf^  except  ht 
so  fer  as  it  corroborates  the  aeeomita  of  ^Mrtianaa, 
regarding  the  lindictire  crnelty  of  Serems  in  all 
matters  aSecting  his  psiaoial  digni^.  (Dion  <^aa. 
IxxT.  10|  eomp.  ^arti«B.&wr^  14.)  [W.B.] 

CRISPUS,  lU^IUS.  aerfed  ai  tribone  in 
CBe«r*s  army  daring  the  Afrieao  war:  (EUrtjaa, 
BtO.  Afr,  77.)  He  ia  probaUy  the  Mmo  aa  die 
Q.  Marcina  Criapna,  who  ia  freqoently  mentioned 
1^  Oaen  aa  a  bare  and  ezperinwed  aoldier.  In 
a.  c,  43,  ha  waa  in  Kthynia  aa  pnconanl,  and 
when  L.  Humis  aolidtod  his  aaastance  against 
Baaan^  Criapna  came  with  his  three  l^inis  to 
Syria.  When  C  Caaaius  came  to  the  Ewt,  both 
CrinuB  and  L.  Mnrena  surrendoed  thdr  l^ionr 
to  hun.  (Cic  OS  Putm.  23,  PhO.  xi.  12.  Am. 
zu.  II,  I^  td  Brut,  ii  5 ;  Dion.  Caaa.  xlrii  37  g 
ApiHBn.  A  C  ia.  77.  ir.  58  ftb)         [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE^US,  tha  hnabaad  of 
Agri^na,  and  conaeqmntly  tho  itepAther  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  He  was  a  man  of  gmt 
wealth  and  ^tinction.  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  waa 
raiaed  to  the  ccoaalahip.  He  ia  piaiaed  both 
by  Soteca  the  philoarahar  {Qmad.  NaLvt.^mL, 
de  Bwtrf.  i.  15),  and  by  Soiea  the  rbetonn 
(CWnw.  iL  13)  aa  ma  of  the  first  omlon  •! 
the  time,  eapeoaliy  for  hia  acntmeaa  and  sab- 
tilty.  Qointilian  too  (ri.  1.  $  50,  3.  $  74,  x.  1. 
$  24)  ^eaka  of  him  with  lugb  erteem  and  qaetea 
paaaages  from  hia  orations.  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  TI'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  infloenee.  He  was  a  nadve  a€  Ver- 
oelli  and  a  coatempotaty  of  Qiuntilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remailEable  for  Uieir  pleaewt 
end  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  jodicial  kind, 
and  QirintiHan  plaeaa  thino  ha  had  d^ 

liTered  in  otU  caaea  abon  thoN  qwken  on  atrte 
or  public  affiura.  Vibina  Cri^oa  fa  abo  ma. 
tiooed  amimg  tiie  ddatona  of  hia  tima.  Sane 
fmgmenta  of  his  orations  are  preaerwd  in  QoiD- 
tilian.  (Tadt.  Hid.  ii.  10,  it.  23,  41,  AwkA. 
xiv.  28,  da  OnL  8 ;  Quintil^  v.  IS.  $  48,  Yiii.  &. 
H  Ifi.  17,  z.  1. 1 119,  ziL  10. 1 II  t  Dion  Cb» 
IxT.  2.)  (U  S.] 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (Kpfmt),  a  aon  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  \sj  wbam  he 
became  the  &ther  Stro^aa.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crisaa  or  Cinha.  (Pana.  L  29.  f  4; 
Schol.  ad  E^.  Onti.  S3.)  [L.  S.] 

■CRITIAS  (KfurCos).  1.  Son  of  Diuidta,  a 
contemporary  and  relatioo  of  SdmV  Ha  Brad 
to  the  age  ctf  more  than  90  yeaia,  Hia  descend- 
ant Critiaa,  the  ion  of  CallaMchma,  ia  introdwed 
in  the  Timaeua"  of  Plato  (i^  20— 25X  » 
peating  bom  the  old  man^  aoeonnt  the  fitUe  of  tha 
once  i^ghty  Atfauitia,  profesaing  to  haTO  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  Uie  priests  of  ^ypt.  (Conpb 
Plat  Caa™.  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeschms,  and  gtandsim  of  the 
above^  He  was  one  of  tho  pnjnls  of  Socrates, 
whose  inattuctions  be  profited  hat  little  in  a  moral 
pi^tof  Tiaw,  aDd,  togethn  with  Akilnadea,  gave 
a  coloor  by  hia  life  to  the  chatge  againat  the  fbSv- 
aopher  of  corrupting  the  yontL  Xent^hon  eays, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  tna 
any  desire  of  real  impiOTement.  but  becaase  be 
wiabed,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  akill  in  con- 
fonnding  an  adTemiy.   We  lean,  howtT^  baa 
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the  MM  ntboritf ,  that  he  fired  a  tempente  life 
as  long  u  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.Ar«n).i.2.  $$12— 18,  39.)  From 
■  *^  Critia*  himself  (t^  PluL  Ala.  S3) 

it  appears  that  he  was  matnlT  instminaital  ia  pro- 
caring  the  recall  of  Aldbiaaes  from  haDiahnent. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
bad  been  Tictorioui  at  At^inuaae,  &  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  thePe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
op  dcmocracj  in  oonjunction  with  one  PrometheuB, 
which  has  been  wipposed  by  some  to  be  a  snmame 
of  Jason  of  Phoae.  Aecwdiog  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  sfterwards  made  him  so 
xanonotu  in  his  ^rnnny.  (Xen.  Man.  i.  2.  $ 
S4,^.ii.  S.  U;  Sdm.  ol&a)  On  his 

retom  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  die  oligar- 
chical part^,  and  was  chosoi  to  be  <Hie  of  the  body 
called  Epnori,  probably  not  a  pnblie  and  legal 
office,  but  one  institated  among  themselTes  by  Uie 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e.  Brat.  f.  124 ;  Thiriwall's  Greece,  vol  ir. 
p.  160 ;  Uennaiin,  PoUl.  Amt.  f  16&)  He  was 
one  of  the  80  ^i!aati  established  in  B  c.  404,  was 
oonqiicaoas  afaore  all  his  colleagnes  (or  r«acity 
and  cmelty,  sparing  not  even  Socntes  himself  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Thenunenee 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  tenor.  He  was  siain  at  the  battle  of 
ICnnydiia  in  the  iania  year,  fighting  against 
ThnHybnhis  and  the  ezilea.  (Xen.  HeB.  ii.  9.  8S 
2,  15—56,4.  $$  1— 19,  Jfina.  is.  H  12—88; 
Diod.  zir.  4;  Plat  Apok  p.  ^  o;  (Sc.  7h»o. 
i^uutLL  40J 

Cicero  tdu  us  (De  OrtxL  ii.  22),  that  some 
qieechea  of  Critias  were  sdll  extant  in  his  time, 
■od  apeaks  of  diem  as  maAed  by  the  vigoar  of 
matter  which  diatingsished  those  <tf  Perioes  and 
by  a  greater  copionmess  of  s^le  A  work  of  his 
on  poUtica  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  seretal 
writeis  (Athen.  zi.  p.  463,  f ;  Aal.  V.  H.  x.  13, 
17;  (3em.Alez.  ia(roM.Ti.  2;  comp.'  Plat.  7ns.  p. 
20);  some  bagmenu  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  an- 
ther of  the  PeiritboUs  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  recktmed  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  **  Ata- 
lanta"  ia  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  X.  p.432,  e,  zl  p.496,  b;  Fabric.  BU)L 
Graec  '±  ^.  2S2,  254, 294.)  As  we  might  snp- 
poss  i  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
cahUw  and  a  dilettante  in  phil<»opby,  a  circnm- 
atance  which  Plato,  with  hie  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  ught  of  (see  Protag.  p.  336),  inso- 
mnch  tbid  it  was  sud  of  him  (SdioLo^  Plai,  Tim, 
p.  20),  that  he  was  ISlifnii  ^oci^a, 
fi\Sn^  9i  h  iSirfrau,  **  a  lord  among  mts,  and 
a  wit  among  hnda."  The  remuna  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  anantdy  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.1 

CRITIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
iriiose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
adiool,  the  description  of  which  by  Lncian  {Rietor. 
PraeoepL  c.  £>)  bears  an  exact  reaembhuice  to  the 
statues  of  Aegin^  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  {H,  N.  zxxiv.  19, 
in.),  **  Clitias  Nesfaides,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Jonins,  Neriotes,"  is 
boma  oat  by  the  Bambeig  mannacript,  Critias  was 
«anwleted  by  UttDar  {At^  p.  102)  to  turn 


been  a  citisen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Panaonias  (vi.  8. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Krrims,  Thiersch  {BpoA.  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Miiller  (  Wien.  JaM.  xzzviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians eataUished  a  demdiia.  All  these  theories 
were  overduown  by  two  inscriptiona  foond  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  _^taa 
of  Epichoiinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  nmning  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  28.  %  11),  and 
should  wobahly  be  restored  thus : 

From  this  we  leam,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Neuotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  noma.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  &r  the  asaataot  of  the  greater  maaler, 
that  he  (uperintended  the  execution  in  bnnie  <^ 
the  modela  of  Cridoa.  The  most  eeMirated  of 
^eir  work'a  the  statues  of  Harmodins  and 

Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Mann.  Oxon.  £^>oek.  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidiaa,  bat  lived  aa 
late  aa  B.  0.  444,  to  lea  the  giaatnesa  of  hia  rinL 
(Plb.  /.  ft) 

(Lncian,  PMaaofh.  18 ;  Pans.  L  a  $  8  ;  Ross, 
KuHitblatt,  1840,  No.  11.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KfHrWouXoi),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socr^es.  He  did  not  however 
pnfit  much  by  his  master's  instrBcdona,  if  we  may 
trust  the  teatummy  of  Aesdiinea  the  Sociatic  (op. 
A&em.  r.  n.  220,  a;  comp.  Casanb.  ad  lac),  hf 
whom  he  »  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaed.  p.  57;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  $  8,  iL  6;  Athen. 
T.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Laert.  U.  121.)       [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KperitovKos),  a  dtiaen  of 
I^mpsacno,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptes  in  s.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Atbeniftna 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
^is  efiect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  ^te  of 
a  strong  oppoution,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
partof  DonoBtbenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  genends  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  it.  Demosthenes  end 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  havinsnulli- 
fied  the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philips  ac- 
count, Critobulns  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  da  Fait.  Ltff.  p.  39, 
^  P/iU.  ad  Alh.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p. 
335  J  Thiriwall's  Gneco,  vol.  v.  p.  3.56.)     [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (K/MTif£oi>Aoi),  a  Greek  soi^ 
geon,  said  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  fimn  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
nssgfi  of  Methone,  a,  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  fiiice  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintns  Curtius  (iz.  5)  aa  having 
been  the  person  who  extiaeted  the  weapcn  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  stoimii^ 
the  principal  foitieas  of  the  Mellions,  b.  c  326. 
[CRrronxMUS.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRITODE'MOS  (K^rrrfJn^ios),  a  Greek  rar^ 
geon  of  the  &mily  of  the  Asdepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  ishmd  of  Cos,  who  is  said  \ij 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  tha  person  WM 
I  extracted  the  weapon  from  the  wawd  whick 
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MA  CRITOLAUS. 
Aloxmder  the  Omit  receWrd  in  ■tonning  the 
principai  Eortreu  of  th«  MiUimu,  b.  c.  326. 
[CEtTOBULUS.]  [W.  A.  0.] 

CRITOLAUS  (KfiTdAoof),  the  PMi{«todc 
philoaopher,  wu  a  native  of  Pbaaelit,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  phibaophy  at  Athens 
tinder  Ariiton  a£  Ceoa,  whom  he  ntcceeded  as  the 
bead  of  the  Peripatetic  echool.  The  great  reputa- 
tion whidi  Critolaus  enjoyed  at  Athens,  a*  a  phi- 
lowpher,  as  orator,  and  a  stateunan,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  1 55,  to- 
gether with  Cameadea  the  Academic  and  l>io^nes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Atbeu  for  the  deMractiDn  of  Oropas.  They  were 
Mneessfal  in  the  object  for  wbidi  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at'Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  iUiu- 
trions  men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanos, 
Laelius,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discoorsei.  The  noTdty  of  their  doctrinca  seemed 
to  the  Romans  «f  Uie  old  adiool  to  ba  fianght 
vith  anch  danger  to  the  norals  of  the  dtuens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut.  Cat 
Afaj.  22 ;  GelL  vii.  U  ;  Macrok  Saturn,  i.  5 ;  Cic. 
de  OnL  iL  37, 38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion ratpaeting  the  life  of  Critolatts.  He  lived 
npwards  of  eighty-two  yean,  bat  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L,  CnusBS  at  Athens,  that  is,  brfbre  b.  c 
III.    (Lndan,  jlfocrob.  20;  Ck.  de  Orai.  i.  11.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  pud  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  thou^  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  piactice 
(rpit^).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  tcnns  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Qnintil.  ii.  lA.  fl  23,  17-  §  IS  ;  Sext 
Enpir.  wfo.  JUoOem.  iL  12,  p.  29) ;  Cic.  <fe  Fht. 
T.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  CritolaUs  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moial 
phikwophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Artttode'i  system  (comp,  Cic  l\uc  t.  17  ;  Clem, 
Alex.  Strom,  it  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  be 
deviated  very  little  from  the  phiktsophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  schooL  (Stahr,  AriMo- 
UUa,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  F^ric  BOL  Graae.  ii.  p^ 
483.) 

A  Critolaus  is  noitioned  by  Plutarch  {ParaU. 
Mfii.  ec;  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  wotk  on  Epeinist 
and  of  anotW  entitled  4(uiirffwrn ;  and  Oellius 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  as  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whedier  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  CritolaUs  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicom  Magnum  (>.  e.  i[  8'  ti).  (Comp.  Vosa. 
dt  Hid.  Grate,  p.  422,  ed.  Westennann.)  [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (K^T^Xaoi),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Uiaeus,  in  b.  c.  147,  as  stiategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  hu  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
tben.  After  tlwir  deputnn  for  Italy,  ho  had 
neonne  to  all  the  donugogie  artifices  tut  ho  could 
devise,  m  order  to  render  Uie  mpture  between  the 
Romoni  and  Achaeana  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  Ho  tried  eqwcially  to  work 
upon  the  pcmdace  in  tha  towns  of  Greece,  and 
raaorted  to  ue  most  miqaitons  means  to  obtain 
tfaair  fimmr.  Thos  he  extorted  a  promise  fiom 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  tdte  care  that 
no  delrtor  diould  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
befitfe  tiie  war  with  Rome  sbonU  be  fanog^t  to  a 
cloie.  By  these  and  nmihi  meant  be  wmi  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  was  aecomplished,  he  sommoned  an  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  was 
attended  Ir^  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner.  Fonr  noble  Romans,  whs 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  witk 
the  grossest  insults  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mo- 
deiate  men  among  the  Achaeans  cndeavonred  la 
bring  Critolaos  and  his  partinoi  to  their  senses. 
Critoh&s  soTTXMindBd  hmadf  with  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  thoae  who  op- 
posed his  plans,  aikd  further  depicted  them  to  tbe 
nmltitode  as  traitors  of  their  country,  Tbe  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  persona  were  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  witiidrew.  War  iras  tberenpon  de- 
chued  agunst  Laeedaanon,  whidi  was  ointr  the 
especial  protection  of  Reoae.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  dl  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  which 
conferred  dictatorial  power  npon  tbe  strate^.  Tbe 
RonanS)  or  rather  Q.  Caerilius  Metellua,  the  p>a^ 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  poasiUe  fubeannce 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  williiqpess  to  come 
to  a  peaceable  nnderstandiiw  with  than.  This 
conduct  was  explained  by  uitoklle  as  a  csne- 
quence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  npon  a  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  CMH 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  ftnm^etx  of 
forming  allianoes  with  powerful  prinees  and  states. 
Bat  thiB  hope  was  almost  oompletdy  disq^ointed, 
and  the  Adiaeans  roshed  inio  a  wir  with  tlw 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  awated 
them.  In  the  spring  of  b.  a  146,  CritolaOs  match- 
ed with  a  Gonuderable  army  of  Achaeans  towards 
Thermi^lae,  partiy  to  rouse  all  Qrecee  to  a  ge- 
noial  insarrecttcm  agunst  Rome,  and  partly  to 
diastise  Heraelria,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  Metdhu 
even  now  ofered  his  hand  for  reconciliation ;  bat 
when  his  proposal*  were  rejected,  and  he  himsFlf 
suddenly  appmied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoibp 
cleia,  CritoUUs  at  once  raised  tiie  riege  of  the 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  eouthwaid. 
Metellns  followed  and  overtixdc  him  near  the  town 
of  Scaiphea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  an  ea^ 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.  A  great 
number  of  the  btter  fdl,  and  1000  (rf  them  were 
made  prismen  ^  the  Romaai.  CritdalU  hinudf 
was  never  hmrd  of  after  tfiis  battle.  Livy  (^A 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself^  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Critokiis  was  the  hnne- 
diate  cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  tbe 
deatmction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  prii- 
tical  existoBoe  of  Onecc.  His  plan  of  o^osing 
Rome  at  that  time  by  foree  of  aima  was  the  oF- 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  wfatdi  be 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  cfllMt  shewed  whsta 
contemptible  and  cowardly  demagt^e  be  w». 
(Polyb,  xxxriii.  2,  Sc,  xl.  1,  &c;  Paosi  vil «.  14 
and  15 ;  Florua,  ii.  16  j  Cic  NtO.  Dtar.  iiL  3S ; 
Niehnhr,  //uC  of  Rome,  vol  it.  p.  304,  Ac) 

CRITON  (kplnw),  ef  Athens,  tha  fiiend  and 
disciple  t£  SooMei,  ia  mon  edebated  in  aati;^ 
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lor  Ms  lore  and  affection  for  hii  msiter,  whom  he 
]{eiiuoiiily  supported  with  hit  foitane  (Dim. 
LBiirt  iL  20,  121),  than  m  a  ptuloaopher  himMlL 
Aeccffdinglr.  whenem  he  ia  mtrodnced  in  Plato^ 
dulogues,  fiia  sttachnmit  to  Soentei  it  extolled, 
a&d  noV  bis  phiIoM{diiad  taknt&.  It  ma  Criton 
who  had  made  erery  anrngement  for  th«  escape 
of  Socratea  from  priion,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
pemuide  him  to  fly,  sa  we  aee  fron  Plato's  di»- 
logoe  named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criton  abo 
who  dosed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosc^her. 
(PlatPiae(fcm,p.ll8,a.)  Criton  a^ad  his  great 
riches,  whkh  are  mentioned  by  Socntes  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydmos  of  PUto  (p.  304,  c),  to 
the  noblest  pniposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Dic^enes  Laertina  (iL 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  {Exdkj/dem.  p. 
860,  with  Heindorfs  note),  were  likewise  diKiplea 
of  SociateL  The  eldest  of  than  waa  Critobidni. 
[CiUTOBULua,] 

Criton  wrote  serenteen  dialognes  <ni  philoao- 
riiical  ratnects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
IKogenes  Inertias  Among  theae  there 

was  one  "  On  Poetica"  (nspi  Tlaarruc^i),  which 
is  the  only  wot^  on  this  aubject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literatore  before  the  woric  of 
Aristotle.  (The  paasages  in  Plato's  writingsi  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Qroen 
Tan  Prinsterer,  Fntopagn^Ua  Plalomea,  p.  200, 
&c;,La8d.  Bat,  1828;  comp.  Hermann,  tiisKi.  ihnJ 
SMa»dtrPlabm.Pkiloniphieyl^Si^)  [AS.] 

CBITON  (MTwr).  1.  Of  Amax,  a  Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher,  a  fSmgiBent  of  whose  work, 
wtpi  Tporafot  Kol  (fyoffqt  'r6}Clt,  is  preserved  by 
Stobaeoa.  {Sem.  8 ;  Fabric  BOl.  Oraeo.  i  pp. 
840,886.) 

2.  Of  ATHSNB,aconucpoetof  the  new  comedy, 
of  Tery  Uttle  note.  Of  his  coswdiea  there  otuy 
remain  a  few  linea  and  three  titlea,  AiTwAof,  *tAo- 
wpJiyiMv,  and  Hwrtnfffa.  (Polloz.  ix.  4.  16,  z. 
7.  35 ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Fm/.  Com. 
Orgec.  i  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  £37,  538.) 

3.  OfNiXUB.  [EUDOXUH.] 

4.  OfPiZRUL,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  hiatorical 
and  descriptive  woi^i,  entitled  noAAiivuci,  3tipa- 
KoinTMr  leriffit,  Tltofftxi,  SucfAutct,  3vpaicov<r£t' 
wtptiyi}nSf  and  npi  vift  ifj^s  riv  Hcurafe'iwf. 
(Suid.  A  V.)  Immediately  befiffe,  Snidaa  baa  the 
entry,  KptTav  typa^f  ir  Trruma.  (Comp. 
Said.  I.  o.  yiiroi ;  Steph.  Bya.  Ttria,)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voas. 
Hist  Graec.  p.  423,  Westetntann ;  Ebert,  da  0»- 
tone  Pieriota  in  Diai.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)      [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (K^Tw).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  fiiat  or  aeeaBd  eantnrr  after  Chriat,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (GaL  De 
CbngMt.  Medieam.  aee.  Zoeos,  i  3,to1.  xii.  p.  445), 
prohaUy  Trajan*  a.  n.  98 — 111.  He  is  perhaps 
the  peraon  mentioned  by  MartiaL  {£^figr.  xi.  60. 
C.)  He  wrote  a  woik  on  Cosmetics  {Kovfofruti) 
in  four  books,  which  woe  very  popular  in  Galen*s 
time  (ibid.v-  446)  and  irfiich  omwned  ahnoat  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  aabjeet  by 
Heracteidea  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  fonr  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Oalen  (i^.),  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  qnoted,  and  have  been  in- 
serted by  Fabridna  in  the  twelfth  volome  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  Bibtiolh.  Oraeca.  He  wrote  alia 
a  work  on  Simple  Medidnea  (Ilfpl  tmv  'AvXwr 
*q(V«fitM'}  of  which  the  fimrth  book  ii  quoted  bj 


Qalen  (De  Om^xw.  Medieam,  sk.  Gfn,  il  11,  vi.  1, 
ToL  xiii.  m.  516,  862);  he  is  alao  qnoted  by 
AStina  and  PanlsB  At^neta,  and  perii^  bo 
the  peraon  to  whom  one  of  the  lettera  oS  j^oUo- 
nina  of  Tjana  is  addressed,  zviL  ed.  Colon. 

Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  («  his  woriu  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragmenta  preaerred  by  other 
aothora.  He  is  perb^  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentiomd  by  Athoiaena.  (xiL  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  idiysician  of  the  aame  name  is  men- 
titmed  by  Galen  as  baring  belonged  to  the  aect  of 
the  Empirid  in  the  finith  or  third  centnty  he- 
fore  Christ  (De  Smpir.  c  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
840,  ed.  Chart)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  waa  aedilia 
cerealis  in  B.  c.  44.  Thu  office  had  been  inatitnted 
by  J,  Caesar,  and  Cribaiqa  and  M.  Fanniua  were 
the  first  who  filled  it  Ap{na  (A  0.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrcnoe  reflecting  Critonins. 
When  the  Cerealia  were  cddnated,  uiortly  after 
the  mnrder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianna  erected  the 
soldenadlawitha  in  hononr  of  Catiar, — » 
oistiDctitm  whidi  had  ben  oonferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  aenatnaconanltom, — Critonina  declared 
that  he  would  not  snfier  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho> 
noored  in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonins)  himr 
self  had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  hun  (comp.  Cic.  ad  AH.  xiiL 
21),  is  indeed  surpriring;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthuriasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
£>ct,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  wbidi  Octaviaous  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  eariy  part  of  April  {Dkt.  ofAnL  Ctevo- 
Ib),  that  la^  Wim  the  time  at  which  Octavjanna  ia 
kiwwn  to  have  retomod  to  Rome.  Unleaa,  ther*' 
ion,  we  auppoae  that  there  ia  aonw  Unndn  in  the 
aoconnt  of  Appian,  we  must  behove  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  gamea  in  that  year  waa  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confonon  that  foUowed 
after  the  murder  of  Caeaar.  (Dmmann,  Geadh 
Borne,  i.  pu  128.) 

The  annexed  coin  reflHi  to  this  Critonius.  It 
beam  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Ciut.,  and  it  was  doubtless  strudi  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonins  in  the  year 
that  they  woe  aedilea  eereales.  [L.  S.} 


CRIUS  or  CR£IUS  (Ephr),  a  son  of  Uianua 
and  Oe,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  &- 
ther  id  ABttBeus,  Pallaa,  and  Peraes.  (Henod. 
TheM.  875 ;  ApoUod.  L  1.  $  S»  2.  {  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kfiw),  son  of  Polycritau,  ud  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegma.  When  the  Ae^etana, 
in  &  c  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareioa  Hystaspia  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenea 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  croased  over  to  the  island  to 
s^iehend  those  who  had  chiefly  adviaed  the  nM»- 
anre,  bid  was  wccearinl^  renated  by  Crina  aa  the 
grooiad  that  he  had  not  c«ne  with  anthi^ty  fron 
the  Spartan  goTininiant,  aiaoe  hia  coUaagneDeByk> 
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M  not  with  him.  CleonraM,  bring  ob- 
litpd  t»  vitMniw,  caimUri  htowrif  b;  a  ptay  on 
tb«  word*  K^Mt  and  upA  (m  nm),  adrinaji  tie 
nbaelory  Arginetaa  to  am  bit  bonia  with  brav, 
ai  be  wonU  moo  need  all  the  defence  be  could  get. 
(Henid.  vj.  AO;  amp.  r.  7&.)  It  was  nppMed 
thM  the  RWtanee  had  been  priwalclr  encminf^ed 
Inr  Df— latii  (vi  61,  64).  aad  «d  tlw  depoMtioo 
•I  the  fatlM;  and  the  ifi|NMDtMit  af  LeotTcbidei 
to  At  thfone  (tL  65. 66),  CleomeiiBa  a^in  went 
to  A^ina  with  bii  new  eaiUeagatt  and,  hanng 
•abed  Cfina  and  othm,  deliverMl  tbetn  into  the 
nutody  of  the  Atbeniana.  (tL  73;  camp.  8fi,&e.) 
Peljrcritvat  the  aea  «f  Criiu,  dirtingniahed  hanwlf 
tt  tta  btttb  flf  Satania,  n  c  480.  and  wiped  off 
thtippnaebef  Medbn.  (TUi.92.)     [E.  E.] 

CBIXUS  (K^X  »  0*<>^  of  the  two 

arintipal  geneiala  in  the  annj  of  Sputacni,  s.  a 
7S.  Two  Roman  anniee  bad  ahvadj  been  de- 
ftaled  the  reT(rited  gladialon  and  bUtcii,  when 
Oixaa  was  defeated  in  a  battle  neu  nooat  Ota- 
p«M  Inr  the  eooanl  L.  OelUnat  in  ■.  c  72: 
Cffxu  bimtelf  wia  lUii,  and  two4bifda  of  hii 
annj,  which  eoneiited  of  S0,000  men,  were  de- 
•troyed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Spaiiacni  ioob 
after  awtificed  300  Roman  captirea  to  the  mane* 
of  Crima.  (Ap^an,  B.  Ci.  116,  Ike;  Ur.  ^>iL 
95.96:  Sail /^tvaL/lMt.likiii.)       [L.  &] 

CaO'BYLlTS  (K^NffvAM),  u  Albanian  comic 
poet,  who  it  reckoned  among  the  poeta  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  if  onoertain  whether  he  reaUy  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  hia  age  we 
miy  know  for  certain,  that  he  Ured  aboat  or  after 
■.c.  324,  bnt  not  how  long  after.  Some  writer*  ban 
eanfiNUiied  bin  with  Ifqtnippat.  [Hnatnpptrq.] 
The  ftUawiag  titles  of  hie  pUre,  and  a  few  linea, 
an  aziant:  'Aw«rxV<*v'>  'AwaAnroiNra,  V«uSt>- 
we«*Avuue«(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  107,e.,  n.  p. 248, 
b.,  258,  b.  e.;  Tiii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c.  z.  p. 
429,  d..  443.  £,  i  Mcineke.  Ftm,  Comm.  Orate,  i. 
pp.  490. 49l.iT.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (KpMcetfroiX  a  nunune  of  Zens, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceac,  near  Uythium  in 
Lacnnia.  (Pmu.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [U  S.] 

CROCON  (M**"*),  the  huaband  of  SaMsra 
and  father  of  Heganeira.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1 1 
Paul.  L  as.  $  2 ;  oomp.  Akcas.)  [T..  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smikr,  wa* 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  eaffron  |dant,  because 
be  loved  withont  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  waa  metamorphosed  by  hia 
friend  Henneo.  who  bad  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
diacoa.  (Or.  Afel.  It.  283 ;  Serr.  od  Fi'rj;. 
IT.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CROESUS  (Kpawm),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
the  fbmily  «  the  Memnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
af  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  hia  fkther  in  the  king- 
dom id  Lydia.  (■■  c  560.)  Difficnltiea  have  been 
nnied  aboat  this  date^  and  then  an  Tety  itnng 
nasena  for  bdieving  that  Craeaoa  waa  aaaoaated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
eariier  events  hia  IT^ign,  as  recorded  by  Horodo- 
tas,  belong  to  this  period  of  joint  gorenunent 
(Clinton  F.  H.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  aatnp  of  Adramyt- 
thm  and  the  ^aia  of  Tbebe  about  a.  c  574  or 
hl%  (NicoL  Dunaac  p.  243,  ed.  Cw.,  suppoted 
to  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  XanUius  ; 
Fischer,  GrieeAMie  Ztitiqftin,  t.  &  572  B.  c) 
U»  made  war  first  on  the  Epbeaiana.  and  after- 1 
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wards  oa  the  ether  leaiaa  tad 

Asia  If  iiMW.  aD  of  wbirii  be  ndaaad  u^ir- 
ment  of  tfibale.    He  waa  aeditatiiig  mc  ■ 
to  anbdne  the  taanlar  Greeks  limt,  «ka  •-: 
Bias  or  Pittacas  tamed  bin  htm  \a  K-f 
by  a  devcf  fable  (Hered.  i.  27):  aod  h^  -. 
attacking  the  islandeta  be 
them,   Cneans  next  toned 
peo^  af  Aaa  Minor  went  of  the  linr  E. 
all  of  whoaa  be  snbdoed  except  de  Lvcc*  -- 
Ciliriaaa.    Hia  dominioais  now  etteadtd  fr-z  :■ 
nortbetn  and  weatcm  eonaU  of  Aaa  Miscf .  - 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Tanms  an  tk  » - 
and  inchided  the  LydiauK  PhijgiBas.  H.'^- 
Mariaadymana, Cbalybea,  Piiphlag  aiiai.  tk 7. 
nan  and  Bilbynian  TTirariana.  At  CmL  ' 
niana,  Doiiaas,  AeoUaaa,  and  PampayliBi.  T 
fane  of  bis  power  and  wckltb  drnr  tn  kv  r  ' 
at  Saidis  all  the  wise  men  (m^wraf)  of  to.-^. 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  ijBZ 
hited  all  his  tnacons,  and  then  ukrA  bin  <. 
was  the  happiest  man  be  bad  em  mm.  ' 
reply  of  Scuon.  tnarhing  that  no  naa  ikai:  v 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  hia  lifr  r  i 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beaotifil  o."* 
tive  of  Herodotafc   Af^  the  depaiton  <f  > 
Croesus  wia  visited  with  n  divina  ntdbnici  >■ 
his  pride.   Ha  had  two  aotia.  tt  wha  swb 
dumb,  but  the  other  excdled  aO  his  atair'  ^ 
manly  aocomplishments.     Hb  name  n  An^ 
Croesoa  bad  a  dream  that  Atya  abonld  fo^- '.' 
an  iron-pointed  we^ion,  and  in  ^te  dC'- 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dnM-  H< 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  fatWb  life  bfti^'' 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he 
sua  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Aiin«^ 
the  nntortnnate  dayarof  killed  bimk^  ' 

hia  tomb,  and  Croeaoa  gave  bmuetf  up  u  p^" 
two  yean.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  tT*^' 
power  of  Cyma,  who  had  recently  ■obdunlik'A' 
dian  kingdom,  exdtad  theapprebensioD  <f  Cv--' 
and  he  conceived  the  ide*  itt  pntliiig  d«n 
Persians  before  thair  empire  became  fiim- 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cynis,  be  i"^'  '■ 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  ocadea  fix  <^ 
ael ;  and  in  both  pointa  be  waa  dmin^  - 
addition  to  the  oradea  among  the  Gtwkh  !>"^ 
aulted  that  of  Ammoo  in  Lybia ;  but  fint  ^  P' 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  acnding  jaateifia  ^ 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  vlnt 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oiade  A"?^ 
ratta  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho 
ppct;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  HtiN^^  i 
To  these  onclea,  and  especially  to  that  at  H-^ 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  chsiged  ibr  ' 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  he  shooU 
agunst  the  Peraians,  and  whether  thoe  «»*J 
peo[Je  whom  he  ought  to  make  hi*  ■Oi'^  'z' 
leply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  be  ! 
i^ust  the  Persiana,  be  wndd  overtbn*  * 
empin,  and  both  adviaed  him  to  make  lUia  « 
moat  pownfiil  among  the  Greeks.  He 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  prieett  ezplsiwd  ii 
the  erent,  to  bis  awn;  and  he  aent  frt*^''^J 
each  of  the  DelphMns,  whe  ia  Man  gtut^  ■■ 
him  and  hi*  people  the  prinlyt  rf  l>n>^'|J 
consuhine  the  onde,  ezentptioa  nm  duf'^ 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (wpaf^mtr  •* 

ml  «pe<lpt«r),  and  Uiat  any  cm  •"'^ 
mig^t  at  any  tne  abuin  certain  lipti  <f  o'*^' 
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■hip  (•ytWfffo*  &t\^r).  CrocBiu,  haTim;  now 
the  moat  nnbomided  coi^enee  id  the  onde,  con- 
wilted  it  for  the  third  time,  adking  whether  hie 
nuNUurehf  wonld  last  \oag.  The  Pydiia  replied 
that  be  ibould  flee  along  the  Henmi,  iriwdn  a 
mnle  beome  king  over  the  Modes.  Bj  this  imile 
was  signified  Cjrnis,  who  was  descended  of  two 
^iffiwsnt  natirais,  his  &ther  beii^  a  Peniaa,  bat 
Iv  mother  »  Mede.  Croesus,  howerer,  thmight 
thataatnle  wonld  never  be  king  enr  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  odTiee  of 
the  ofBcle  about  making  allies  of  the  Qreeks. 
Upon  taqniTf,  he  /bond  that  the  Laoedaetntnians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerfii]  of  the 
Oiedis;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  disttacted 
W  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistiatas  and 
the  Alcnaeoaidae,  while  tha  iMedasoionians  had 
just  cone  off  Tictorions  ficn  a  long  and  daDgenas 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  cSoesns  therwfore 
sent  (sesenu  to  the  lAcedaemonlans,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliaDce,  and  his  leqoest  was  nant- 
ed  die  Lacedaemonians,  <»i  whom  he  had  pre- 
rioadv  cooferred  a  &Tonr.  AH  that  ther  did 
Urn,  ttowero',  was  to  and  a  preeent,  which  ncTcr 
mdud  Iran.  Croeaos,  haTing  now  fiiUj  deter- 
mined  on  the  war,  in  spite  <rf  mod  advice  of  a 
Iijdian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71^  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  wiUi  Amasis, 
king  of  ^Tpt,  and  Labynetns,  king  of  the  Bahj- 
loniani^  maidied  across  the  Haljrs,  which  wu  the 
bonndaiy  betweeen  the  Medo-Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pntezt  for  his  agression  waa  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  l»otlier<dn-law  AstTagea, 
whom  Cf  ms  had  deposed  firom  the  throne  of  Media, 
He  wasted  dte  coootrjof  the  C^ipadociana  (whom 
tbe  Greeks  called  also  Qjtians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinim,  in 
tha  neighbourhood  of  iridch  he  waa  met  b j  Cttiis, 
and  they  foog^it  an  indecisive  battK  which  was 
broken  off  by  night  (a.  c  646.)  The  foUowiog 
day,  as  Cyns  did  not  oftr  battle,  and  as  his  osm 
army  was  nmch  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  nnu- 
ben,  Gnwaaa  narcbed  back  to  Saidts,  with  the 
istentSan  et  sanuuning  hu  albea  and  leemiting 
his  own  fnoes,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  tbe 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  s»t  heialds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Bubylonians,  and  Lacedaanoniana, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardia  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meaotinie  he  diahanded  all  hia  meicenaiy 
troopa.  Cyms,  however,  pnisoed  him  with  a 
rapidity  whidi  he  had  not  expected,  and  ^ipeared 
bc^ire  Saidis  before  his  apiwoach  coold  be  an- 
nounced, doesna  lad  out  his  Lydian  carabry  to 
battle,  and  waa  totally  defeated.  In  this  faatUe 
Cyras  ia  said  to  have  employed  the  atratagm  of 
opposing  his  samels  to  the  enemy's  hones,  whidi 
oould  not  sttduie  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
CroeoM,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardia,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies  One  0(  hia  emisaaries,  iMmed 
Eorybatns,  betrayed  hia  coonsela  to  Cynu  [Eo- 
RTBAToa],  and  befm  any  help  cooU  aniva, 
Sardis  waa  tak«  by  tho  bcddiMos  of  a  Mardkn, 
who  fonnd  an  unprotected  pnnt  m  its  defrnoea, 
afker  Croesoa  bad  reigned  U  years,  and  had  been 
ben^  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  5i6,  B.  c.) 
Croesns  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrua,  together  with  U  Lydian  yonths, 
probably  as  a  thankspving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
whom  Uw  PeniaDS  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fin. 
Bat  as  Crossaa  stood  in  fatten  npcm  the  pyie,  the 
mming  of  Solan  came  to  bis  nund,  m  hnb^ 


broken  a  long  aDence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inqmitd  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  bearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fin  to  be  qnendied.  WIhbi  tllis  eoold  not  be 
done.  Croesus  prayed  slood  with  tears  to  ApoUo, 
by  all  the  i»esents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  nie  was  qnenched  by  a 
Btorm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesoa  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  donbt  also 
struck  by  the  wsming  of  Solto,  Cyras  took 
Croesus  hr  his  friend  and  connselloi,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  ci^  of  Barene,  near  Kcbataaa. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Maisaytae,  Cyras  bad 
Croeans  with  him,  and  foUowed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Aaxea.  Before  pasnng  tbe 
river,  howarer,  ha  sent  bin  bade  to  Pmia,  with 
his  own  son  Camlnraea,  wbon  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  &Deeus  to  advise  hia  aon. 
When  Cambysaa  came  to  tbe  throne,  and  invaded 
^Qrpt,  Croesus  acoMUpanied  him.  In  the  affiur 
oiPraxaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  act«d 
the  part  <^  a  flattmiw  coartier,  though  not,  aa  it 
seems,  vridioat  a  toon  of  irony  (Hem.  iiL  S4)  j 
bat,  after  Cambyaeo  had  nuudamd  the  yoitb. 
Croesns  b(4dly  admmiiahed  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  frmn  the  presence  of  tbe  king. 
The  snrvanU  of  Cambyses  ccmcealed  him,  thinkiiu 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wisbea 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  hi^ened;  but  when 
Cambysaa  heoid  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  (^ad,  but  he  ordered  thoae  who  bad 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  thrir  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  dicnmatances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  fow  additjonal,  but  unim- 
portant inddeato  in  Us  life,  an  mentioned  by 
Herodotoa,  Cterias's  oeeonnt  of  tbe  takiiu  M 
Sardia  is  somewhat  diArent  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotaa.  (Herod.  L  6,  7.  26—94.  ISO,  155,  207, 
208,  iiL  14,  34—36,  v.  S6,  vL  87,  125,  viiL 
36 ;  Ctesias,  i'ersioa,  4,  ed.  Lion,  Phot.  Cbi. 
72,  p.  36.  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Ptaik  SoL  87; 
Died.  iz.  2,  25  —  27,  29,  31—84.  rvL  36; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon.  in  his  historical  tomaoce, 
gives  some  fiirther  partkuhua  aibout  Croesus  which 
an  nnsuf^rted  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Ci/np  u  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  I,  2,  tL  3,  vii.  1—4,  viii.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  {KfOiiat),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  tlM  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  iu  name.  (Pans.  iL  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  twn  this  name. 
(Faus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRCNIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (igwOm  or 
Kpofimr),  a  patronymic  from  Cronos,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  tha  am  of  Cnmns.  (Horn, 
/it.  i.  328,  u.  lll,&c)  [L.S.] 

CRO^IUS  (Kptfrut).  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal peiSMi^os  ^  one  a  son  ^  Zens  by  the 
nymph  Hfanatia  (Died.  v.  33),  and  tha  oUier  a 
suitor  of  Hqipodunoa,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
mans.  (Paus.  vL  2L  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (Mnos),  a  Pythagorean  phDoso^ 
pher.  (Porphyr.  FiL  PloL  20  ;  Euseb.  HuL&tU. 
Ti.  19. J  Nemeflus  (tk  Amm.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  woric  of  his  vspl  wa^iyytvwUu,  and  Origni  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  woAa  M  Cn>- 
nius.  (Said.  t.v.  'Ope/ii^.)  Porphyrias  also  atatea, 
that  he  sndeaTCiind  to  azplain  the  foUso  of  the 
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Homeric  poem*  in  a  phflotophietl  manner.  This 
ii  all  we  knoir  aboat  Ooaiita,  altkoogfa  be  ^ipcan 
to  hare  been  rery  diadngiikhed  among  the  later 
PjrthagorauM.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  eagmtc  tit  gnii.  who  lived 
between  the  timet  of  Aleunder  and  Angutna. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zxzriL  4 ;  Viicoati,  Oemr.  dm.  iL 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (M^i),  a  ion  of  Unniu  and  0^ 
and  the  jonngeat  among  the  Titana.  He  wai 
married  to  Rhea,  hy  whom  he  became  the  bther  of 
Heitia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hadei,  Poteidon,  and 
Zene,  Cheiron  is  alio  called  a  eon  of  Crannt. 
(Hedod.  Tieoff.  137,  452.  &c, ;  Apollod.  L  1.  fS, 
&c)  At  the  inedgadon  of  hii  mother,  Cronni  un- 
manned hi*  btber  for  having  thrown  the  Crdopei, 
who  wen  Ukewin  lua  children  bjr  Oe,  into  Tai^ 
tanu.  Oit  of  the  Uood  thna  ihed  apranff  np  tiie 
Erinnfea.  When  the  Cjdopea  were  dcliTered 
fnm  Tartama,  the  government  of  the  worid  wma 
taken  from  Uraniu  and  aiven  to  CnuiQB,  who  in 
hii  torn  lost  it  throngb  &na,  at  waapredictod  to 
him  Qe  and  Unuma.  [Zwm.}  The  Romana 
identified  their  Satomu  with  the  CniniB  of  the 
Oreekt.    [atTCHNUft]  [L.  R.] 

CROTUS  (K^t),  a  eon  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Hoaea,  widi  whom  he  was  brought 
ap,  and  at  whose  reqoest  be  was  placed  among  the 
atari  aa  S^ttarius,  Hbehadbeenaikilfolihm>ler. 
(Hygia  Fab.  224 ;  PoSL  Atr.  ii  77.)  [L.  &] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Conidilia  Lentahu, 
consul.  B.  c  49.  [Lintulvs.] 

CTEATUS.  [MoiiONM.] 

CTG'SIAS  (K-nfe-Mf).  1,  Of  Cnidns  m  Caria, 
and  %  tea  vi  Cteaiochna  or  Ctenarchna.  (Said. 
a.nK<nfnaff  Endoda,  &  268 ;  Tieta.  CU.  l  83.) 
Cnidoa  was  celebrated  from  earty  thnes  at  a  seat 

medical  knowledge,  and  Cteaiaa,  who  himself 
bdoi^  to  the  &nul7  of  the  Aiclepiadae,  waa  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contempmniy 
of  Xenophon ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  n.  c.  42£, 
or,  aoomling  to  some,  even  till  B.  c.  408,  Ctesiaa 
maj  be  o^ied  a  eontemponiy  of  HoDdotui 
He  Uved  fat  m  mmber  of  yean  in  Persia  at 
flourt  king  Artaxerxea  Mnemoo,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  ( Strab.  xiv.  p.  656. )  Diodonu 
(ii.  32}  states,  uat  Ctenaa  vras  made  [oisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  la  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, lie  was  aftenraidi  dnwn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  lUtement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctetias  was  made  priswier,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  vrar  between  Artazerxes 
and  bis  brother,  Cvns  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  fint  phce^  Ctesiss  is  already  men- 
Uoned,  during  that  war.  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  j4aa6i  i.  8.  $  27.)  Moieover,  if  as  Diodoma 
and  Tsetses  state,  Ctesias  renained  seventeen 
yean  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  n.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp. 
Pint.  ArUia.  21),  it  li^ws,  that  be  must  have 
gone  to  Poma  lug  befbn  da  battle  «f  Caoaxa, 
Unt  i%  about  b.  a  41A.  The  stiteinent,  that 
CtesiM  enteied  Persia  aa  a  prisoner  of  war,  baa 
been  doubled ;  and  if  we  consider  the  &Tonr  with 
which  other  Greek  [Ayiicians,  such  as  I>en»cedes 
and  Hif^Mcrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
Sought  for  at  the  court  of  Petna,  it  is  not  irapro- 
babXe  that  Ctesias  nay  have  been  invited  to  the 
oourt ;  hut  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisontf  cannot  be  upeet  I7' sndi  a 


mere  probability.  There  are  two  aceoimts  re»- 
pecting  his  return  to  Cnidns.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  C«»n  waa  in  Cyprus.  Ctesiss  hfmrt^f 
had  simi^y  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxems  and 
obtained  from  bim  dta  pumiision  to  letuiu.  Aicv 
oofding  to  the  odw  accomit,  Ceoon  seDt  b  ktter 
to  the  Icing,  in  which  he  rave  him  advice  aa  to  the 
means  of  humbling  the  ucedacraoniana.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Gredu  who  wen  stayii^ 
at  his  eonrt.  When  the  letter  waa  given  for  thia 
purpose  to  Ctenas,  the  latter  inserted  a  paasege  in 
which  be  made  Conon  deaire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  veiy  nsefnl 
pwion  there.  (Pint.  Ariax.  21.)  The  btter  ac- 
count is  not  reeomneDded  by  any  stnn^  internal 
probaUKty,  and  the  nmple  atatcBcnt  at  Ctedaa 
nimself  aeeiBa  to  be  mon  entitled  to  tndit.  How 
long  Clenas  sarvived  bis  return  to  Cnidns  is  un- 
known. 

Daring  his  at»  in  Persia,  Ctenaa  gathered  aQ 
the  infonnation  that  waa  attainable  in  that  coon- 
try,  and  wnta  —  I.  A  great  woric  em  the  hiatiHy 
of  Perna  (n^pnitd)  wiu  tba  view  of  pving  bn 
eoantryinen  a  non  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Onece,  which  had  sriicn  paitiy 
from  ignocsDce  and  partly  from  the  national  vani^ 
of  the  Greeks.  The  mat^als  fca  bis  hisloty,  s» 
far  as  he  did  not  desoibe  events  of  whkh  he  bad 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  aocotding  to  the 
testimony  of  IKodoms,  froot  the  Perrian  archivea 
(81^^  BaaAuaS),  or  the  offidal  history  of  the 
Persian  wbidi  was  written  in  accordanca 

wiUi  a  law  the  conntty.  This  in^ortaat  woik 
of  Cteaiaa,  iriikh,  Gko  that  of  Hendotaa,  waa 
writtaa  in  the  looie  dialect^  con  listed  of  twarty- 
thne  books.  The  first  nx  cootuned  the  Ustacy 
of  the  great  Aseyiian  monarriiy  down  to  the  (bm- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  Penda.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that Stiabo (xiv.  p-6S6)apeaksofCtem8saa 
gVTTpd^ar  vd  'AonpmieA  «w  rd  n^pranL  1W 
Mort  aavao  hooka  oonlahwd  On  hialflcjof  Penia 
dowB  to  dte  end  of  the  nign  «f  Xetxea,  and  tbo 
ranaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  tine 
when  Ctenaa  left  Peraia,  t.  e.  to  the  year  &  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  fcnn  and  s^le  of  this  week 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  Iocs  may  be 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  moat  serious  for  the  faistoiy 
of  the  East.  (Dionya.  HaL  Dt  Comp.  Verh.  10; 
Denetr.  PbaLi>s£»o<»tS3  212,215.)  All  that 
ia  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  m 
Phodas  {Cod.  72),  and  a  numbec-^  fragmenu 
whidi  are  pnsemd  in  Diodonu,  Athanaeas,  Ha- 
taick,  and  othan.  (K  dw  first  poitian,  wUch 
contidned  the  Usiocy  of  Aai^riar^  then  b  so 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  aO  we  possess  tS  that 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodonu, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  ban  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias. 
•specially  in  th«r  chratology,  difler  coamdNsbly 
from  thon  of  Betwna,  who  iilEewise  doivad  bii 
iaftraiBtloa  from  CMtera  soufnea.  TWe  dim- 
pasdes  can  only  be  exphuned  by  the  fiKt*  that  the 
annak  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
difierent  places  and  under  difemt  orcumstanees. 
The  chnmides  used  by  Cteuas  were  written  by 
official  persons,  and  those  osed  by  Beiosns  were 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  thmfbre  wete  written 
(ram  a  difierent  point  of  view,  and  neitber  waa  per- 
haps stcktly  tiM  in  all  its  details.  Tha  part  ef 
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Cteuu'B  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Perata,  that  ii,  irtaa  the  lixth  book  to  tbe  eiitU  >■ 
Muewhat  better  known  finm  the  extnctt  which 
Pbotitii  made  from  h,  and  which  an  atiO  extant. 
Here  a^in  Cteiias  h  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writen,  etpraally  with  Herodotoa. 
To  aoMimt  for  thia,  we  mnat  remeinber,  that  he  ii 
expmdy  reported  to  have  written  hii  work  with 
the  intentioii  of  correcliiig  the  emmeous  notiona 
•hoDt  Peiria  in  Greece ;  and  if  tfait  waa  the  case, 
the  reader  mnat  naturally  be  prepand  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctcaiaa  difl^ing  from  thoae  of  otfaera. 
It  is  tnoreoTa  not  improbable,  that  the  Petnan 
chnniclea  jnm  at  partial  to  the  Foiians,  if  not 
more  an,  at  the  Meomrts  written  by  Greekt  were 
te  dw  Gndta.  Tbeae  oonddMationa  aofflcieDtly 
aceonnt,  in  our  ofdnion,  for  Ae  diflerencea  exitting 
between  the  atatenenta  of  Cteoaa  and  other  writ- 
era  ;  and  there  ^)pean  to  be  no  reason  for  changii^ 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  fidslfying 
hiatuy.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  then  can  be 
no  poritive  eridenee  for  nich  a  aeriooa  chaiga. : 
The  court  chraniolee  «f  Pervbi  i^pear  to  have  con- 
tuned  chiefly  ihe  histtoy  of  the  royal  bndly,  die 
oocumnees  at  the  court  and  the  aer^lio,  the  ia- 
triguea  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insor- 
rections  of  isti^  to  make  tbenuelTes  independent 
of  the  gnat  monaidL  Snidaa  (s.  c  lu^i^a) 
nuntioaa,  tfaM  Pamphik  nrnde  in  abridgment  of 
the  w«rk  of  Ctaaaaa,  pnbaUy  the  Fonnea,  in  Hun 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesiaa  alao  collected 
his  matmals  during  hia  stay  in  Penia,  waa — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  ( Ii4ti«tf)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewiae  posaeai  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  gnat  nuuber  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
wiiteik.  Tbe  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
Berth-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
pmduce  of  the  sril,  and  tbe  aunals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  deanmliOB  tnth  h  to  ft  great 
extent  mixed  np  with  nUea,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  thiswwk  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  tines  as  an  author  who  deserred  no 
credit.  Bat  if  his  scconnt  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
desem  to  be  treated  widi  cootenpt.  Cteiias  him- 
self nerw  visited  India,  and  hit  iTOik  was  the  first 
in  tbe  Qntk  bngtu^  thrt  was  written  iqnn  that 
conntiy:  he  could  do  nothing  nme  than  lay  bdbn  I 
his  coDatrytnen  that  which  was  known  or  beliaTed 
about  India  amrag  the  Peruans,  Hia  Indies  must 
thenfbn  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  aa 
it  waa  concKved  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
m  hia  deacriptioD  whioh  were  fbrmeiiy  looked  opoD 
as  fibnlous,  nave  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  &ets. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  eevnal  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  Httle  more  than  their  titles : 
they  wer^— S.  11^  'Opw*',  which  conaiatad  <tf  at 
least  two  books.  (Plot.  lU  FUte.  2]  ;  Stob.  ProriU 
C  18.)  4.  ntpkXmv  'Afrioi  (Steph.  Bys.  :  v. 
afymsV  which  is  periuqw  the  same  as  the  nnuif- 
ynaa  of  which  Stepfaanns  Byaaatius  {a.  v.  Koffvn)) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  nip)  TiamfiA^  (Pint 
A  Flwt>.  10),  and  6.  rmv  aord  'A#lar 
fipf.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  paaaga  in 
Galen  (r.  p.  6)^2,  ed.  BssiLX  that  Cteaias  also 
wrote  on  medkaAe^  but  no  acooonts  of  his  medical 
worics  have  come  down  to  ns. 

The  nbiidgniait  ndtidi  Photins  made  of  the 
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Pcrsica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  wen  printed  lepa- 
ntcly  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  lAi7  and  1594,  8to., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Hmdotus. 
Aftw  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abrid^enta, 
together  with  the  fragments  jmserred  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  GSttingen,  1823,  Sto, 
with  critical  notes  and  a  I^tin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  eesay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctenas,  is  that  of  Blihr, 
Frsnkfort,  1824,  8to.  (Compare  Fabric  BM. 
Grwc  ii.  p.  740,  &c  ;  RetUg,  Oniae  Gadii  Vita 
cKta  t^pmdiae  libru  Ckiiae,  Hanov,  1827, 8vo.; 
K.  L.  mmn,  Bandet  mi  OUtlai,  Heidalb.  1836, 
8ro.) 

2.  Of  Ei^eaus,  an  epic  poet,  wbo  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {da  Flm,  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  Tlt^jifb.  His  age  isquita  unknown.  Welcker 
(/W  E^»A.  Cyd.  p.  50)  ctmsiden  this  Cteuaa  to 
be  tbe  aame  aa  the  Mnsaent  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fietitlDiia  name)  of  Ephesns  to  whom  Soidas  and 
EndociaBserihe  aa  epic  poem,  Perans,  in  ten  hookk 
But  this  is  a  men  conjecture,  in  su^Ktrt  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  8.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kt^wi).  I.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  mat  after  the  time  of  Demoathenes, 
ibr  we  learn  from  Plutaidi  (Dtm.  6),  that  Honip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  rsfemd  te  him  as  Us  antbmty  iat 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodoras  (op.  PhUgtm.  dt  Lcnffoev.  2), 
Cteaibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  jreara.  Whe^er  he  waa  the  anther  of  a 
work,  Ilffit  fiAoov^fos,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(FsL  X  Out  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcia  and 
a  friend  of  Hcnedemui.  According  to  Athenaena, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him^  he  lived  in  the 
nign  of  Antigonua,  king  of  Maosdmia.  (Athen.  L 
p.  16,  iv.  p.  162.)  [US.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Knto-iCiot),  celebrated  Iw  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  a  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Phil^elphus  and  Eaergetes,  though 
Athenaena  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  be  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Eaergetes.  His  fatlur  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  lum  to  devote  hhn- 
self  to  meduHUCh  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
depsydm  or  water<loek,  a  hydnnlie  Mgan  {SSpeu>- 
Air)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  tbe  ebstie  fince  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lihb  viL  pneL)  men- 
tioos  Um  aa  an  anther,  but  none  of  hit  worics  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  baa  been  supposed 
to  have  been  tbe  fiither,of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  jScAovwlKif  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitmv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  H. 

vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xL  p.  497 ;  Pbilo 
Byiant.  ap.  VA.  Matk.  pp.  56,  67,  72 ;  Fabric. 
BM,  Oneo.  vol.  ii  p.  691.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  (KnjtrucXifi),  the  author  itf  a 
chronological  worit  {xptigacd  or  j(pint),  of  which 
two  fragmenu  are  pceserred  in  Athanaens  (vi.  p. 
272,  X.  p.  445.)  [US.] 

CTE%ICL^  the  anther  af  a  bsantifiil  statue 
at  Santos,  abont  whidi  a  snnihr  story  it  told  by 
Atiienaeos  (nil.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  rejecting  the 
injury  intlahiird  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [L.  U.] 

3  m3 
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CTESIDE'HUS,  a  punter  celebnted  Sat  two 
pietam,  nfmeittiiig  t)i«  cooqaest  of  Oechalw  and 
tkc  Morr  of  IiMdamia.  (PIib.  ff.  N.  xxxr.  40. 
8  89.)  H«  WM  the  nnter  d  AntiphBui  (Flin. 
xzzT.  87),  a  Gonlempoiaiy  of  ApeUe^   [L.  U.] 

CTEStLAUS.  [Chbulaus.] 
CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  painl  and  pw 
hap*  brother  of  ApeUea,  known  iiy  a  todicriKu 
pctute  repnaenting  the  lurth  (rf  Baochna.  (PHn. 
zxxT.  40. 1  S3;  Snid. «.  v.  'AnU«f.)  [L.  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  (Krw4^).  1.  A  ion  of 
liMOthenea  Anaphlynni,  was  aoenaed  by  Aea- 
chinoa  for  having  pnqtoaed  the  doeree,  that  De- 
noatheoea  shoold  ba  hoDoored  with  the  down. 
[AucHurasj  DBKOfrrHsma.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  vaa  wnt  in  b.  c.  S48  ai 
ambaiaador  to  king  Philip  Maeadonia,  with  the 
▼iew  of  VMOTering  the  raniom  which  PhtriKMi  of 
Rhaomitt  had  been  obliged  to  dnnng  the 
tmee  of  the  Olympian  ganua  to  pmtea  who  were 
in  the  nay  of  Philip.  On  hia  retain  from  Maca- 
doBia,  Ctanphon  eoofimed  the  report  which  had 
been  bnnffat  to  AtWaa  1^  Esbotan  ambaaadoi^ 
that  Phtl^  waa  inclinad  to  make  peace  with  the 
Atbeniana.  After  thie,  Ctmipbnt  wai  one  of  tbe 
ten  ambaeeadon  who  treated  with  Philip  abont 
pnce.  (Dein.ii«.n(kZ(9.  pp.  944,871;  Argnm. 
ad  IMm.  dt  FbU.  Ug.  p.  SM  \  AoMrUn.  ok  FaU. 
ee.  ^  12,  14;  Haipoent  »  v.  Knm^p.) 

8.  The  aathor  of  a  work  oa  Boaotta,  of  which 
Plalarch  (AiniJ!C  Mm.  12)  qnotai  tbe  third  book. 
Whether  be  ti  the  enme  aa  the  Cteai^on  who 
wrote  OB  pbata  and  treea  (PlnL  At  Pbm.  14,  18) 
ia  onoertam. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  pecnliar 
kind  ofmartid  anma  called  «Awt^  and  leema  to 
bBTo  Bred  at  die  eonrt  of  the  Attali  at  Peigamtu.' 
(Athen.  IT.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.] 

CTEaiPHON,artiit  [CusBaiPKBOK.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KnfmwiH).  1.  The  name  of 
two  eoni  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeiia,  and  the 
other  by  Aitydameia.  (Apallod.  ii.  7.  g  8;  ^nM. 
iL  19.  §  1,  iu.  16.  g  5.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Polytheraea  of  Same,  «m  of  the 
■niton  of  Pendope,  wm  killed  t>y  Pkiloetiu,  tbe 
eow-heid,  (Hook  Od,  x*.  388,  &&,  zjaL  285, 
At)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Mnm*)-  1>  [Cuwua, 
p.  67«t  b.] 

2.  The  aathor  of  •  Uatoiy  of  SoytUa,  of  whicb 
the  eeoond  book  ia  quoted  by  Phrtaith.  (D*  Flxv. 
5.)  Ih.  &.] 

CTE'SIUS  (KHo'ios),  the  protector  of  property, 
oocoia  aa  a  *i •"*'"*  of  Zeni  at  Phlyna,  and  of 
HaiBMi.  (Athan.  zL  ^  473;  Pans.  L  81.  g  2.) 
Cterin  ocean  alao  aa  a  proper  name.  (Horn.  Od. 
IT.  418.)  [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA  nCnfnAAa),  a  bcantifU  naiden 
of  the  iiland  of  Cot,  of  whom  and  Hennocham 
Antoninus  Libetalia  {MeL  I)  relatee  neariy  the 
aame  atoiy  which  other  writna  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontiaa,  [Aooimua.]  Bntbuann  (MMoL 
ii.  p.  186,  ftc)  thinks  that  CteayDa  waa  imguially 
an  atttflmte  m  aome  ancient  nabooal  diTinity^at 
Ceoa— Aphisdite  Ctoeylla  wa*  woiih^^  there— 
who  waa  believed  to  bare  had  eome  love  a&ir 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  gmiii,  who  were  wonhippad  aa  the  pnte»- 
tore  of  utfhnto  ahe^ng  in  dictr  cndlei^  and  to 
whom  tibatioM  of  Bulk  mn  oflind.  OaiM  Hgni- , 
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fiea  a  cradle,  and  nma  or  nmu  waa  in  andent 
I^tiB  the  mme  aa  aMamwo,  a  mother^  liwt. 
(Angnab  A  CML  ZM,  IT.  10,  &e.j  I«etant.L30, 
36i  Vano.  af^Nom.  p.  167, ^R. i>BMt  srf  TWnL 
£iorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  &.J 

CUBl'DIUS.  [CoBiOAB.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  itf  a  i^ebeian 
finuly  of  tbe  Teientia  gena. 

1.  Q.  Tsaurnua  Cullbo,  belonged  to  a  &in3y 
of  pnatarim  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  coosidaa- 
Ua  distinction.  (Val  Max.  t.  2.  $  £.}  He  waa 
taken  priscow  in  the  cooiae  <d  the  aeemd  Panic 
war,  bat  at  what  time  b  nncertain,  and  obtained 
hu  iiber^  at  the  eondnsion  of  the  war  in  b.c.301. 
To  shew  hia  gratitnde  to  P.  8c^  ha  Mknrad 
hia  trinmi^  car,  wearing  the  pOm  or  cap  ti 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slaTe;  and  aafaae- 
qnenUy,  on  the  death  erf'  Scipio,  he  attended  his 
fnneraU  walking  before  the  bia  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  ^ain  on  bis  bead,  and  he  hkewiae  diatri- 
bntad  melaam,  or  sweet  wine^  among  ^  attcad 
aalaof  tkafhiianL 

In  K  c  198,  CnDeo  was  one  of  tha  three  nhM- 
adoa  who  were  cent  to  Gutha^  to  wmplain  Ant 
Hannibal  was  fanning  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  the  Romana  in  eoi^vnction  with  Antiochnk 
In  B.  c.  1 87  Cnlleo  was  praetor  peragnnu,  and  be 
waa  appointed  by  the  aeoate  in  this  year  aa  tha 
'•'-^if'^"^  *"  M^n**  *h«  iniiiiy  nmpif^mg  An 

money  of  AntkidHia,  -rniaek  waa  mid  to  bm  beea 
miM^ipn»riated  by  L.  Scipio  Anaticna  and  hia  le- 
gatee. ThiaupointmentwasniadenBderaplehia- 
citum  whidi  had  been  carried  ckieAy  throogii  tha 
inflnenee  of  Gate  the  censor,  and  ii4iich  refened  te 
the  senate  to  t™"*"**  a  eaaunissioDa  to  infaiie 
into  the  matteb  Then^aetwludtCnlleahnd|asd. 
to  P.  Scipio  waa  wdl  known,  and  the  fticada  ef 
the  Sdpias  probaUy  snpported  his  ^ipdntacnt  far 
that  reasm ;  thongfa  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  bron^t  abont 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  beeaase  he  was  m  reality 
an  enemy  to  tha  family,  and  bad  been  gnilty  of 
hypeeriay  in  hoMia  he  had  pud  to  hia  aeb> 
Tenr  ma  cntiri^.  Bat  howem  this  may  be^ 
L.  Seine  and  othm  were  eondemned  by  him; 
fivm  wnich  we  may  condode,  either  that  he  waa 
in  reality  in  leagve  with  the  pai^  epnoaed  to  tha 
Sdjaos,  or  that  their  pih  waa  ao  dav  tlml  ba 
dared  not  acquit  even  hu  fiianda. 

In  a  a  184,  Calico  waa  an  ananooeeafial  oaidi- 
dato  for  the  eonsnlship,  and  in  181  waa  om  of  tha 
three  ambaaNdon  aent  to  Madnissa  and  Caitb^a 
to  ask  for  amistance  in  the  war  gainst  Permna. 
(Liv.  xzx.  48,  48,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviiL  43,  &5, 
xxziz.  82,  xlii.  85;  VaL  Has.  t.  S;  |  5;  PhL 
Apif>lia.a.  196.) 

2.  Q.  TxRSNTioa  Cullio,  waa  tribune  of  tha 
plebo,  B.  c.  88,  the  year  in  which  Cicao  was  ba- 
nished. He  was  a  ftieod  of  Cicero's,  and  iSA  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  bis  hanidiment  and  after- 
wBida  M  obtain  hb  recall  Ha  b  mealiraBd  by 
Ckm  two  yaan  aftarwsrda  aa  oaa  of  Aemlaor 
pontiflL  Ib  tbe  war  whidi  fcOawad  Aa  death  of 
Caesar  we  find  CuQeo  in  fcc.48  pasaing  ovwfam 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lento] as.  CoUeo  waa 
pinced  by  Lepidua  to  guard  the  paasage  of  the 
Alps ;  hot  he  flowed  Antony  to  cmw  them  with- 
out oflhring  any  tesjstanceb  (Cic>  md  AU,  iiL  18, 
dm  Hanup.  8,  miFiam.  x.  84,  mmp.  ad 
F^.iLQ,  ad  AIL      13;  AraiaB,  A  fX  iiL  88.) 

L.  CULLVOLUSi  pnowd,  paih^af 
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rieum,  abont  B.  c.      to  whom  two  ot  Cicero'* 
letten  an  addnMsl      Am.  zfii.  41, 43),  wm 
probably  ono  of  tho  TemtiL 
CUMA'NUS,  VENTmua   [Fblix,  An- 

CUNCTATOR,  ■  nuniiiw  gma  to  Q.  Fabini 
Ifftxinnu,  who  fought  against  HannibaL 

CUPl'DO  waa.  Uke  Amor  and  Vohmtaa,  a 
nodifintion  of  the  Greek  Ete%  wboae  wtmhip  wa* 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.  (Cic  ap.  LaelamL 

1.  20.  14;  Plaut  CW&i.  1.3;  lee  Eaofc)  [L.S.] 
C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.     I.  A  person  to  whom 

(Scero  wrote  a  letter  in  b.  c.  44,  entteating  him  to 
intereit  fatmaelf  in  the  affiun  of  the  inbalntanU  of 
Buthrotam,  and  raniDding  him  of  the  friend^ip 
which  had  en'tted  between  the  bther  of  Cnpien* 
nioa  and  Cicero  himiel£  (Cic.  (M<  ^tt.  ztL  16,B.) 
2.  The  Cupienniiu  attacked  by  Hwaoe  {Sat.  i 

2.  36)  on  account  of  bti  adnlteroui  intereonne 
with  Roman  matnnu,  ia  nid  by  the  SditdiaM  on 
Htmoe  to  hare  been  C  Ga^mmw  Ubo  of  Coma, 
a  friend  of  Angnattu. 

Thare  are  aome  cmiw  extant  bearing  the  namee 
of  L.  Cnpieimiue  and  C  Cniriamiui ;  but  who 
these  peraoni  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  t. 

p. 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Can,  respecting 
whoee  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  all^ncal 
Mtmj  n  related  by  Hyginiu.  (FaB.  220.)  [L.  S.} 

CURE'TES.  [Zaun] 

CURIA  GENS,  pl(^>riBn,  is  mentioned  (or  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centnry 
B.  c,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M'.  Cn- 
rina  Dentatn*.  [Dbntatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cogDcanai  iriikh  oeenrs  in  the  gem :  fcr  the  other 
inembei!Borit,aeeCinuiraL  (L.  3.] 

CURIAtIA  OENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (L 
30,  eomp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  exfmssly  mentions 
the  Cnriatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  dettnotion  of  Alba,  were  traoeplBnted  to 
Rom^  and  there  Kcnndamoiw  the  Ai&va  This 
ophdoB  ia  not  antndkted  by  tie  frvt  that  in  &  c. 
401  and  1S8  we  meet  with  Cnriatii  who  were  tri- 
bones  of  the  people  and  ctmsequently  |debeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  SDppotition  that  the  plehi^ 
Cnriatii  were  the  descendants  ot  freedmen  of  the 
patridan  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gena  had  gone  orer  to  the  plebeiMUi  Tlte 
Alban  origin  of  the  Cnriatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Cnriatii  who  in  the  rngn  of 
Tuilns  HoBtiliiu  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brathara,  the  Hontii,  and  were  conqoered  by  die 
cunning  and  bnvery  trf'  (me  of  tiw  Hontii,  thongfa 
some  writers  described  the  Cnriatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Hoiatii  as  Albaoa.  (Liv.  L  24,  Ac. ; 
Dionys.  iiL  11,  ix.;  Pint  Pandl.  Gr.  et  Horn.  16; 
Flor.  i  8  i  Aniel.  Vict,  ds  Ffr.  70.  4 ;  Zonar.  nl 
6 ;  Niebnhr,  Hid.  home,  i  p.  348 ;  comp. 
HoaATiu&)  No  monben  of  die  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  &r  as  our  records  go,  roae  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  ns.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  repabbc  ia  Fwrua  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without »  a^nnen. 
see  CuRiATiua.  [L,  S.] 

CURIATIUS.  I.  P.  CinUATnjB,  tribtme  el 
thepei^inB.G:401.  The  college  tribunes 
ia  tnat  year  laboandnnder  gnat  umopnlaii^,  aa 
two  of  uum  lad  ban  ^poiBtcd  by  ilw  ccMiptiitian 


of  the  e^l^  imdw  the  infloenea  of  the  Mtridans. 
P.  GnriatinB  and  two  e£  hia  edleivaa^  M.  Hetiliiia 
and  M.  Mmaaas,  andeanmnd  to  coontaiBet  the 
unpopularity  and  torn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Serpus  and  Virginius,  two  mOitaiy  tribimes  the 
year  preriona,  whom  they  declared  to  tie  the  an- 
thon  of  all  the  misdiief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ide's  snfferings.  Both  the  aeeiued  wm  oondemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  trtbonea  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  faiw,  wd 
preTented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  al  the 
armies  being  leried  from  the  pldteians.  (Ut.  r. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  CuKunua,  tribune  of  the  people  in  h.  c 
138,  is  Ghaiaeteriied  by  Ciean  {dt  Leg.  iiL  9)  aa 
a  iomo  M«Mfc  He  eansed  toe  conaula  of  the 
year,  P.  Comelins  Sdpio  Nasica  (whan  he  nick- 
named Sen^iio)  and  D.  Junius  Brulni  to  be  thrown 
into  foaoa  for  the  severity  with  iriiich  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  dine- 
gaid  to  the  privilege  ot  tlw  tribones  to  exen^ 
certain  persona  fr«n  nilitary  awvica.  (Ut.  JiM. 
5S  i  VaL  Max.  iiL  7. 1 8.) 

There  an  extant  ser^nd  coiua,  <n  v^ieh  we 
read  C.  Cvk.  Tuox.  or  C.  Cux.  P.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  trUmno  «t  a  am  of  his ;  bnt  it 
is  just  aa  pnbaUe  tint  tfa^  bdmoed  to  aome 
patridan  C.  Coiiatiiu,  about  wbom  nistory  fiir- 
ni^ea  no  infinmaUon.  (Eckbel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  ScaavinB  Cuiatina,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  ia  nentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  aa  dnmvir  in  the  muni- 
dpiom  of  Veii.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS  MATERNUS.  [Uatumim.] 
CU'RIO,  the  name  ot  a  fiunily  of  the  SoibomK 
gens, 

1.  C.  ScRiBOHnis  Cdkio,  waa  qipdnted  cndo 
maxtmos  in  b.  c.  174,  in  the  place  sif  0.  Maailina 
Vitolua,  who  had  bean  curiad  off  by  tha  phgea. 
(Liv.  xli  26.) 

3.  C.  Scinoiniia  Cusio,  pmator  is  b,  o.  131, 
the  year  of  C  GncdiaB^  death,  was  one  irf  the 
most  distingniahed  maton  of  his  time.  Cieoe 
mentions  one  of  his  mations  ibr  8er.  Fnlvins,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  statea,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  tliis  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  tlut  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  atanost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contempoiary  of  C.  Jnlioa  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonins,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  onee  spoke  in  thig  conrt  of  the  oratumviri  for 
tbe  brothers  Cosnia.  (Cic  BnL  32,  iU  Immt.  L 
43,  ds  OraL  IL  28,  83 ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  Aiyum. 
Ont.  At  Clod,  a  Ourum, ;  Pseod^-Cic  ad  Hwtm. 
iL20;  Plin.tf.JV.viL  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONius  CuBio,  a  si»  of  the  former. 
In  B,  c  100,  when  the  seditions  tribtme  Lw  Appa- 
leios  Satnminns  was  murdered,  Cnrio  iraa  with 
Uie  consuls.  In  B.  c.  90,  the  year  in  iritidi  tha 
Maruc  mi  broke  on^  Cario  waa  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwaida  served  in  the  army  of 
Snlla  dnring  his  war  fai  Greece  against  Ardidans, 
the  genenl  U  Hithiidatea,  and  when  the  dty  of 
Athens  was  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  ^lant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  &  c.  83  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  inaetonhip,  and  in  76  he  waa 
made  eoniol  toonher  with  Cn.  OetRvho.  After 
the  expimtiDn  of  tha  eonsulsUp^  he  obtained  Ji»- 
eadonia  bb  fail 

duee  Toan  b  the  Bsxth  of  Ui  pcDvinM  agrinat 
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the  DardtDiuu  and  Mowhni  wilb  f^eat  mcMii. 

lie  WM  the  firat  Ronun  aenenl  who  adTancsd  in 
thoK  ragioDi  M  fiu  w  u«  river  Duabe,  and  on 
hit  return  to  Rmne  in  71,  he  oelebnted  a  triumph 
over  the  DarduitMii.  Curio  ^ipean  to  have  hence- 
iiirth  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  pvUic  afiain.  He  acted  u  an  opponent 
of  Jniiui  Caeaar,  and  wat  connected  in  intimate 
friendihip  with  Cieero.  When  the  poniahmeni  of 
the  L'atiluuuian  oonapinton  vaa  diecmaed  in  the 
•enate,  Corio  alio  ipiMce,  and  afterwaida  eipretoed 
hu  latii&ction  wtui  C^oeco'a  momiea.  In  tke 
trial  of  P.  Clodiu,  for  having  vidatsd  the  mm  dS 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  ipoke  in  favour  of  Clodiu, 
pmbaUyont  of  enmity  towards  OaeMr;  and  Cieero 
on  that  ocouon  attacked  both  CLodiua  and  Curio 
moat  vehementlf  in  a  i^eeeb  of  which  conaidenUe 
firagiuenta  are  atill  extant.  Tbie  event,  however, 
doe*  not  ^^ear  to  have  at  all  intwi^led  thor 
penonal  frieodahipi,  for  Cioeio  tfmkt  wmI  of  Um 
■  man  oo  all  ooeaaiMu ;  be  lay^  that  he  m* 
OM  of  tbe  good  m«i  of  the  time,  and  that  be  waa 
alwaya  oppoaed  to  bad  dtiaeiu.  In  n.  c.  &7  Curio 
waa  aMiointed  pontilex  nuuumna;  be  died  four 
Tears  kter,  l^ke  hia  father  and  hia  aou. 

Cum  acfidiad  in  bia  time  hhw  npvtatian  aa  an 
oiatot,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  ipoke  on 
Tarioua  oocauoui ;  bat  of  all  the  requiatea  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  via.  elocatiou,  and  ha  ex- 
celled iDoat  othero  in  the  parity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction  j  but  hia  mind  waa  (dtegether  unculti- 
vated ;  he  waa  ignonui  without  being  aware  of 
thia  defect ;  ba  wh  alow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, vety  aiAwud  in  hit  gesticalation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  menwiy.  With  auch  delicienciea 
be  could  not  escape  tbe  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  aodianoe;  and  on  ma  oecauon,  probaUy  duriiQ 
bia  tribaneahip^  iriiile  ba  ma  addiaaring  the  peo- 
ple, he  waa  padiUUy  deserted  by  all  hu  hearaa. 
His  otationa  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
n  work  againat  Cae«r  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
iu  which  his  waa,  C.  Scriboniua  Curio,  waa  one  of 
the  interlocntora,  and  which  had  the  aame  dcfi- 
cienciea  as  hia  orations.  (The  nnmerous  pasaages 
in  which  be  it  ^fo^^  of  by  Cicoo  are  given  in 
Onlli^  Omom.  Ao.  il  p.  £25,  &c  i  comp.  Pint 
A/j:i4;  Appian,  MiOnd.  60;  Eulrop.  vi  2; 
On*,  n.  23;  SusL  (he*.  9,  49,  £2;  Dion  Caaa. 
zzxviiL  16 ;  Val  Max.  iz.  14.  S  .5 ;  Plin.  U.  N. 
vii.  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6 ;  QuintiL  vL  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C  ScHiBOHiDS  CuRio,  the  ton  of  tbe  fomter, ' 
and,  like  bia  iatbeivafiiend  of  Cicen,  and  an  ora- 
tor ol  great  nuoial  talenta,  vrtiieh  however  be  left 
iuiculU\-ated  from  caideaaneaa  and  want  of  indus- 
try, Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  gnat  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  supfKess  hu  lo\-e  of  pltsasute 
aiid  of  wealth,  and  to  crate  in  him  a  desire  tot 
true  fiuse  and  virtue,  but  without  any  mooeas, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
ffigato  character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvio,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  dau^tar  who  waa  aa  dissolute 
aa  her  mother.  Owing  to  hia  luniiy  connexions 
and  seven]  other  outward  ciicnmstanoea,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  waa  bvuiuably  disused  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestw  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  triluneship 
for  tbe  cTcntM  year  &  c  50.   Curio,  who  wot  at  | 


ndhia  b  aqaanderinfinoneTashewaainHiwbfe 

in  acqiuting  it,  bad      this  time  contracted  cnor* 
mous  debts,  and  he  aaw  no  way  of  getting  oat  of 
hia  difficultiea  except  by  aa  vttia  ooafiuioa  of  the 
affiun  of  the  republic    It  waa  bdieved  that  he 
would  direct  his  power  and  inflaence  as  tribune 
against  Caewr,  and  at  first  he  did  so;  but  fWaai. 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  srane  <d  tbe  mflmni- 
ttal  men  of  iIm  dty,  paid  all  Cniio'B  debu  on  aat- 
ditiwi  of  hia  ahaodoniiu  tbe  Pompeian  party. 
Tii*  adwna  waa  petfect^  aoeeeaafnl;  but  Caxie 
waa  too  denr  and  adrmt «  penon  atoBte  tetan 
bia  back  qmn  fait  feaier  frienda.   At  fitit  he 
cmitinued  to  act  ^liaat  Caeaar;  hj  and  by  he 
aatamed  an  appearance  of  nenlali^ ;  and  in  order 
to  brinp  about  a  nature  between  himadf  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  ferwatd  sane  lawi 
whidi  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  bat  wlik^ 
would  aflMd  bim  n  apeciont  pntext  IbrdcaertiBK 
hit&ia&da.   Whan  &  wat deownded  that  Caaau^ 
aboald  ky  down  his  imperium  bcfiae  coming  ta 
Rome,  Curio  pnpoaed  that  Pompey  tbonld  do  tbe 
aame,    Thia  Arm^iiA  itaelf  waa  aa  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  waa  impure.  Pom- 
pey sbewed  indeed  a  di^iontion  to  do  anything  thai 
wat  finr,  bat  it  was  endat  that  in  icdlily  am  did. 
Dol  iirtend  to  do  any  sndi  diing.   Cuie  uunfcie 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  bin  aa 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himsdf     aa  tyrant ;  bat, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  af^tearance  of  neatrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Pompey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  imperiaai, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememiea,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  againat  them.    This  ex- 
cited Pompey's  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  auborban  vilU.    Curio,  however,  conti- 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  senate;  and  it  wia 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caeaar  should  eadt  dia- 
miae  one  of  their  l^ums,  i^ek  won  te  be  eent  to 
SyiiL    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  bade  from  Caeaar  a  kgim 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  b.  c.  53 ;  and  Caeaar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  howevt^ 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  toidc  op  then  wiatt*- 
quarten  at  C^wa. 

Soon  after,  the  cocad  Gandins  Marcdhia  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  queetion,  whether  a  no 
cessor  of  Caeaar  abnild  be  sent  out,  and  vhether 
Pompey  waa  to  be  deprived  of  bis  impetinm? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  fanner,  bnt  refused  u 
do  the  latter.  Curio  rweated  hia  former  prtyoml, 
that  both  the  pnoonaalt  thouU  down  duir 
power,  and  iriien  it  wat  pat  to  the  vote,  a  htjgt 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Cniio.  Claodius 
Maroellus,  who  had  alnys  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  waa  a  repwt  that  Cawir 
was  advancing  with  hia  army  towards  Room,  he 
proposed  that  tbe  two  lemons  ttatinied  at  Cuaa 
ahould  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  againat  ue- 
aar.  Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consult  cmnmand  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  coQeagoe, 
Ser.  Sulpidus  Rufiu  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  lolenmly  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic.  Curio  now  could  not  interfere^ 
aa  he  could  not  quit  the  dty  in  the  character  of 
tribune ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
called  u^on  them  to  demand  (rf  the  consuls  not  to 
peimit  Pompey  to  kvy  an  umy.  Bnt  he  wat  not 
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liatf&ed  to.  Amid  these  diipiitei  the  yeu  of 
Curio^  tribnneahip  wu  conusg  to  ite  dote,  and  h 
Iw  had  good  n«Mm  to  fear  for  hit  own  safety,  he 
waa  induced  by  despair  to  qoit  the  dty  and  go  to 
Caenr,  who  was  at  Rarenna  and  consolted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  uiged  the  necet- 
uty  of  immediately  collecting  hii  troras  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  nowoTer,  waa 
atUl  inclined  to  settle  the  qnestion  in  ■  peaceful 
maimer,  and  daapatdiad  Cuio  with  a  mesMige  to 
the  miBte.  But  •wbtm  Domitiaa  Ahenobaibna  wu 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  (accessor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q,  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  Utieateoed  by  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribnnea  together  with  uuio  fled  in 
the  nvut  Mowing,  sod  went  to  CwMar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  amy  received  them  as  nm  per- 
secnted,  and  treated  as  enemies  for  tbcor  ical  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republib 

The  laeafciag  oat  of  the  civil  war  oould  now  be 
avtuded  no  longer.  Ciuio  collected  the  tnops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etnina,  wnd  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  |»opraetor,  B.  c.  49.  Corio 
was  eucoessful  in  cmahing  the  puty  of  Pompey  in 
Sialj,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island  Af- 
ter haling  efibeted  this,  be  ooaaed  over  to  Africa 
to  attadc  king  Jnla  and  the  Pompeian  gmeial, 
P.  Attine  Vanu.  Corio  mu  at  first  soccessful, 
hot  desertion  gradually  became  genei^  in  his 
amy,  which  consisted  of  only  two  hsions,  and 
whoi  he  be^an  to  lay  siege  to  XJtica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  feU  in  the  ensuios  battle. 
His  ttoopi  were  di^enad,  killed,  and  tuen  pri- 
■onen.  Mid  on^  a  raw  of  them  wen  able  to  zetun 
to  SicUy.  Africa  was  thna  again  in  the  hands  of 
Hm  Pompdan  patty. 

C,  Scribonins  Cnrio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  itiydling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Ptsspey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligata  to  Ae  hut  d^ree;  be  sananderad  his 
own  pnperty  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  othm, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  vrant  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  &ir  specinian  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 

re  Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never- 
less  a  man  tt  oninent  taknt,  especially  as 
■n  oiator.  Thii  (Soaro  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
ha  never  loat  the  hqie  of  being  able  to  torn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  duection.  This  cuv 
cumstance  and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Cnrio's  &ther,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  &c  his  tei^  attadunent  to  Corio ; 
and  this  is  one  vt  the  many  instances  of  Cicero^ 
amiabia  character.  The  fint  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cioero^*'Epistohu  ad  Familiaias" 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Otiom,  TuU.  ii.  p. 
626,  &G.;  camp.  Caea.  B.  C.  iL  23,  &c.;  Veil  Pat. 
ii.48,5£;  Appian,&C7.  ii.  23,&c;  Suet  Cb«. 
29,  36,  d*  Oar.  Biut.  1;  TaciL  da  Clur.  OraL  37; 
Liv.  ^A,  109, 110 ;  Pint.  Caet.  29,  &c..  Pomp. 
68;  DionCasa.xL60,Ab;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  g  76; 
Schol  Bob.  in  .irnMi.  ad  Ok.  OnU.  m  Ood. 
Cur.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sotana  word  a  lance  or 

rr,  which  — ™^™b  to  the  aadcnt  aotions  was 
syndwl  of  the  and  naadpinm,  and 

wonid  acGordioi^T'  darigoate  Juno  aa  the  roling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Patt.  iL  477,  vL  49;  Macrob.  Sat. 
l9.1  Hartung(i>MA>%.d*rAiMi.ii.  p.72)iind8 
in  the  surname  Cniitia  an  aliotioD  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride^  hair  waa 
either  ically  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  award.  (PniL  QnosA  Rom.  87 ; 
Ov.  PaA  iL  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RICS.  1.  H'.  Cuuus,  probably  a  gnmd- 
aon  of  M'.  Curios  Dentatns,  waa  tribune  of  the 
peotdain  B.a  199.  HeandaMofhiscdleagnes, 
M.  Ftdvina,  «moeed  T.  Qninetins  FlamininuB,  who 
ofleied  himself  as  %  candidate  for  the  consolahip, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  m- 
ficea  between  Uiat  of  quaestor  and  consul;  but  the 
tribunes  yieUod  to  tbawiabea  of  the  senate.  (Liv, 
zxzii.  7.) 

2.  M'.  Cdkius,  is  known  only  through  a  law^ 
suit  which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  &  c.  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  waa  anticipating  his  wi&*s  confine- 
mant,  made  a  will  to  this  enscL  that  if  the  child 
ahould  be  aaoi  and  die  bdbra  the  age  of  natori^, 
Jl*.  Curins  should  succeed  to  his  proper^.  Sooi 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  (Ud  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  fbnrard,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left.  Hodns  Scaevola 
sndntook  to  plead  the  eanae  of  O^onio^  and  L, 
IdoniBs  Craaani  ipoke  fia  Carina.  Craami  me- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  inheritanA  for  his  clienL 
This  trial  {Otricma  oowa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  tasa- 
nent  men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  {D»  OnO.  L  39,  56,  £7,  u.  6,  32,  5^ 
Brut.  39, 52,  fifl;  7^  88,  pro  Oaeem.  18,  Hipia. 
10.) 

8.  il\  CuBicB  (is  in  some  editions  called  ii\ 
Curtins),  a  &iend  of  Ciooo  and  a  relation  (odmso- 
briKtu)  vi  C.  Caelius  Caldos,  He  was  quaeator 
nrbanus  in  &  c  61,  and  tribune  of  the  pm^e  in 
58,  when  Ciewo  hoped  that  Curias  woold  protect 
bin  against  the  machinations  of  P.  dodins.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  b«  is  caDed  in  a  lettw  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  {ad  Fam.  ziiL  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  vt 
proconsul,  but  it  is  tMt  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  coly  one  extant  among  the  ad  FamiHaim 
which  ia  addiassed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Post  Asriifans  Aaote  (B)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curins's  father,  whereas  it  ia 
a  well-known  bet,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Pedncaena,  Thia  oontiadiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  aamositieo,  that  Curins  waa  the 
adoptive  son  of  Pedacaens.  (Clc.  od  Fam.  iL  19, 
ad  C^KMt  Ftat.  L  4,  ;>ro  Flacc  la.^ 

4.  M'.  CuRiUB,  one  td  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  bad  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattorn  of  politeness  (ardoMtas^  He  lived  m 
several  yeara  as  a  negotiator  at  Patne  in  Pdcqpok- 
nesus.  At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicen^  fieedman, 
was  m  at  Patiae,  &  a  50  and  subsequently,  Cnrioi 
took  great  can  him.  In  b.  c  46,  Cicoo  recom- 
mended Cnriua  to  Serr.  Sulpicius,  who  waa  then 
governor  Achaia,  and  also  to  Anctus,  his  soccea. 
Bor.  The  intimacy  between  Cuina  and  Attieoa 
waa  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Cunui  and  thehttcr  is  said  to  banmadaa  will 
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in  whkli  Atticiu  and  Cicero  vera  to  be  tlw  ban 
of  his  |in|wrtj,  Ckno  receiving  cmft-fiwrtli,  ud 
Atticut  the  mL  Among  Cicero's  letters  to  hia 
frienda  then  are  thne  addwied  to  Cnrini  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  {vii  29)  ii  addre«ed  hy  CniiuB 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  ad.  Fawi.  viiL  5,  6,  xiiL  7, 17.  AO, 
xn.  i,  5,  9.  U,  ^Att.  fii.  2,  S,  zri.  3.) 

6.  M\  CuKiVB,  a  man  notorioaa  aa  a  gambler, 
who,  bowerct,  wm  notwithstandiiic  thia  mointod 
Judex  hj  Mtoaj  in  B.  a  44,  {Ck.  JUL  t.  b, 
ym.  9.) 

6.  C.  Ciriuua,  a  brother-b-hw  of  C.  Ralnriaa 
(the  tnotdenr  tk  Satnnumu),  and  &ther  cf  the 
C.  Ralririua  Poatumna,  who  wai  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirina,  He  waa  a  maa  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
ia  called  prmapi  ordimt  tfrnailm.  He  vaa  the 
hiseat  ftnHr  <■  Um  pubUe  imana,  utd  acqtuRd 
pwt  veilth  bj  hb  nndertaUi^  which  he  spent 
in  ancfa  a  manner,  that  he  ie«n«d  to  acquire  it 
onlj  with  the  riew  of  (Aitaining  the  meam  for 
■hewing  hie  kindneia  and  benermnce,  Notwilh- 
■tanding  thii  noble  chaneter,  he  waa  once  accnied 
of  having  embeailed  «ama  of  paUic  money,  and 
with  having  dettmjed  a  document  by  fire ;  but 
be  waa  moat  honourably  acquitted.  ((^  pro 
Babir.  pent  3,  pro  Kabir.  Pad.  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  CuBitra,  a  Roman  tenator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  qnaeetor,  came  forward  in  B.  c 
04  aa  •  candidate  for  the  connlihip ;  but  be  cot 
nerdy  lost  hia  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  a&d  a  nototiou  gamUer,  he  waa  even 
^ected  from  the  aenate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  aeeompUce  in  hia  coniipiiaey ;  bat  Iw 
betrayed  the  Ncret  to  bit  nuitiev  Fnlvia,  throngli 
whoa  it  became  known  to  Cioan.  Whether  he 
imiibad  dnrina  the  Mippnarieo  ot  Utt  eon^iiacy, 
or  nrriyed  it,  la  moaitain.  In  the  brtttf  oiae,  he 
Buy  have  been  the  tame  oa  the  Curioa  menUtmed 
1^  Appian  (A  C.  t.  IS7),  who  waa  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  D«nitiaB  Ahenobaibna,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  hia  life. 

(Ctc  dt  PtHt.  Cam,  S,  «■  7^  Cani-  ?•  <2$, 
and  AicoiL  im  ra&  Omd.  p.  ed.  Otelli ;  Cie. 
adAU.  i.  1;  SaDutiCbMl  17,  ^  36;  Appian, 
ACii.S.)  [L.S] 

CU'RIUS  PORTtINATIA'NU&  [Foetu- 

NATUHDB.] 

CU'RIUS,  VraiUS,  a  commander  of  tbe  n- 
valry  in  CaeMr^  *™T>  when  he  commenced 
the  war  agunit  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey'i  generala  at  the  time  deaerted  to  Vilnna 
Curiut.  (Otei.  A  C  i.  24 ;  Cic  adAtt.  ii.  20,  ix. 
€;  QninttL  n.  S.  I  75.)  [L.S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [CoDiNua.] 

CURSOR,  the  nune  of  a  family  of  the  Pl^tk 
gena,  wfaieb  waa  profaflbly  given  to  die  fint  wbo 
bon  it  from  H  Utingniihing  him—lf  in  nuuiing. 

1.  L.  PjipiRius  CuMuit,  censor  in  a  c  398, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  b.  c.  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi.  5,  11,  ii.  S4.) 

2.  Sp.  pAPiutn  Cmaoii,  a  eon  of  the  fonaer, 
mm  miUluy  tribune  in  ».c.  8Wk  (Liv.  tL  37.) 

S.  L.  PAPinnn  Cifska,  a  oon  of  No.  2,  doea 
not  occur  fn  history  till  the  time  when  be  waa 
made  magisier  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirioa 
Crasans  in  a  c  340.  In  a  c.  S3S  he  was  made 
consnl  with  C.  Poeteliot  Ubo,  and  according'  to 
some  imnats  he  obtained  the  same  olBce  a  second 
time  in  a  c  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Sannito  war  broke  oot.  In  the  year  following  be 
WM  i^ointed  dictator  to  condnet  ibe  war  in  pbne 


of  the  couul  L.  CamiDna,  wbo  had  been  taken 
serioDsly  iU,  Conor  and  bia  wagiatw  equtuM, 
Q.  Pabiiu,  afterwaida  aunaned  Mart—,  w«n 
^  most  dictingnidied  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  do^ 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  aatpices  he  had  taken  be- 
fbm  nardiii^  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
ntum  to  R<mte  and  take  them  again.  Q.  FalHu* 
waa  left  behind  to  sopfdy  bia  jmoBt  bat  with  the 
ezpRaa  command  to  uv^d  vfttj  engagonMBt  wiA 
the  enemy  dnring  Ae  dictator^  absoMa  Bal 
Fabins  allowed  hnnself  to  be  dnwn  into  a  1Mb 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  [dace  called  Imbriuat 
or  Imbriviora,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  oror 
'  theenemy,  P^niinawulnrfnliyezaipented  at thia 
want  of  nilttary  din^iBe,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  atory  to  punidt  tfw  oSeoder.  He  wia  p» 
vented,  bewuier,  fron  carrying  his  inteutMS  iMo 
eAsct  by  Uie  soldiers,  who  ^mpothiied  with  Fn- 
bius,  and  threotuied  the  dictator  with  n  mntinj. 
Fabiu  thereupon  fied  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  tbe  peo{de  interfered  on  bis  bdiaJ£ 
Papirioa  waa  tfans  oUiged  to  paidon,  thongfa  wtd»- 
oat  fofnving  him,  and  ntiraed  u  the  antfy.  He 
waa  looked  upon  by  the  addiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  di^ndtion  of  his  amy,  be 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  be  fought  against 
the  enemy,  Bnt,  after  having  ctmdnccBded  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  ai^ieTs  by  pnoiaag 
them  the  booty  whidt  tfiey  might  makc^  be  ab- 
tained  a  most  eompleto  vietocy  over  tbe  Samntea^ 
and  then  allowed  iitt  men  to  plundar  the  oonAy 
for  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sned  for  a  traee, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  ths^  ahodd  dotbe  bis  whole 
amy  and  giva  tbsm  pw  for  a  year.  Papiiin 
thereupon  Ktotnad  to  Rone^  mi  cebbcated  a 
triumph. 

In  a  c.  320,  Papirius  Conor  was  made  couul 
the  second  (or  tbe  third)  time,  and  again  nodcr- 
took  the  command  against  the  Samnitea  in  Apoim. 
It  wie  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  d^a  of 
Uvy,  whether  the  consuk  of  that  year  eendueted 
tbe  war  with  tw»  anaiea,  or  a4uuier  it  waa  car- 
ried on  by  a  dictator  and  I*  P^irina  as  bia  magii 
ter  eqnitom.  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  PiqitiinB 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  bia  camp  was  redaced 
to  sneb  eztremitieB  by  Uie  Samnites,  who  cat  «ff 
alt  supplies,  that  be  would  have  been  lost,  bad  be 
not  been  relieved  hr  the  amy  of  his  coUeegne, 
Pnblilitts  Philo.  He  continued  bia  opentiona  in 
Apulia  in  the  year  a  c.  319  alao,  for  whtcfa  be 
was  Ukewiae  ^^ninted  craisal.  About  this  tiiD« 
the  Tanntinea  offered  to  act  as  mediaton  between 
the  Romana  and  Samnitea,  bat  wen  haa^tily 
njected  by  Papirina,  irito  iKnr  made  a  ancwsalai 
attack  npm  the  camp  of  the  Samnites :  they  wtn 
compelled  to  letmt  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
bte.  Seven  thoosand  Samnites  at  Luceria  ai» 
said  to  have  c^ntolated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  hi^ipige;  and  tbe  FrmtaawiB, 
wbo  atteofted  to  malt  agidnat  tbe  Rmnaa^  wen 
obliged  to  aobmit  at  aabgccto  and  give  bootagva 
After  these  things  woe  aeconplisbe^  be  lelnraed 
to  Rome  and  eelebrated  hia  seocnd  tiiamph. 

In  a  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  orasulship 
for  tbe  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  tbe  war 
Bgainst  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neitber 
PaiHiioa  nor  bio  coUeague  Pabl&  Pbilo  b  men- 
tionrd  by.Livy  as  having  token  part  in  ifce  nai- 
paigna  af  that  year,  which  wen  ewdusled  t^r 
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dkUrtoM,  white  the  eonnli  an  moA  to  hm  n- 
mained  at  homoi  It  ia  difflcnlt  to  account  fcr  thii 
•tato  of  thinga. 

In  B.  c.  313  Pmrim  n*  jnTwtad  mth  hit  fifth 
(or  riztk)  eonnil^ip.  The  mr  ^linit  the  Sam- 
nitai  TO  atill  going  on,  bat  no  Mde  ma  (ought, 
althoogfa  tbeRowuu  made  pennaDent  conqneati, 
aid  tnu  gan  tlw  w  a  dadded  ton  in  their 
&roiir.  It  waa,  as  lAwj  itatei,  again  donbtfid  at 
to  who  had  the  cammand  of  the  Roman  anniea  in 
that  jear.  In  c  509  Puirioa  was  made  dictar 
tor  to  eondnet  fto  war  agmnt  the  Sanwitei,  to 
■m  the  maj  of  C  Ifamu,  wlw  waa  in  pest 
diatieM  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  ^agrace  of 
Candium,  which  Rome  had  mfiered  the  ymr  be- 
fore. Hia  appointment  to  the  dictatonhip  was  a 
matter  of  aome  diifienltf.  Q.  Fabiui,  who  had 
once  been  hia  magieter  eqnitum,  and  had  neariy 
been  nerificed  hj  him,  waa  ordered  to  nominate 
Painriu.  The  reccdlection  of  what  liad  happened 
aixteen  year*  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
inga  of  Fabioa  to  obey  the  command  of  the  lenate; 
but  be  noifioed  hia  own  peraonal  feehnga  to  the 
good  of  the  Rpatdit^  and  be  nominated  Papiriua  in 
the  Mfenoa  ef  nigfit  without  mjvDff  a  word.  Papi- 
rins  new  haatened  with  the  reaem  legiona  to  the 
asuitanee  of  C  IfarcinB.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  howerer,  was  to  fomiidable,  that  far  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  hare 
been  more  in  aecordsneo  with  hn  Tehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.  Sooo  after,  however, 
a  Imttte  was  fou^t,  in  whidi  the  Sanuutea  weie 
completely  defieMed.  The  dictator's  triumph  on 
hia  ratam  to  Rome  was  nrj  brilliant,  on  accoont 
of  the  aplendid  aims  whidi  he  had  taken  from  the 
Miemy :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dia- 
tribated  among  the  ttaUa  of  the  faankera  around 
the  fccnm,  probably  tat  no  ether  pnrpoae  than  to 
be  hnng  oat  during  pieceirioiia.  Tlua  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentitmed  in  the  lila  of  Pa- 
piriua, whence  we  must  iniei  that  be  died  aoon 
after.  He  had  the  repntatioo  of  bmng  the  greatest 
general  ot  hia  age.  He  did  not  indent  extend  the 
Ronan  dominion  by  conquest,  hot  it  waa  he  who 
ronaed  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  C«n- 
^un,  and  led  her  to  netory.  Bat  he  was,  not- 
withelonding^  not  p^^Ndar,  in  conaequence  of  Ua 
petanul  ohuaeter,  which  wae  that  of  a  nngji  aol- 
dier.  He  waa  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  waa  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  ezceaaiTe 
quantity  of  food  and  wuw.  He  had  something 
AMrible  and  aaTage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
raideriiw  the  serrica  of  the  scddiera  aa  hud  as  he 
coold :  be  poniabed  cmelly  and  inexomUy,  and 
enjc^^  the  angniah  of  dmth  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  puniah.  (Lit.  nil  12,  23, 29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7, 12,  15-16,  22,  28,  38,  40;  Auiel.  VkL 
d»  nr.  lU.  SI;  Eutn^.  ii.  4;  OioB.iii.  16;  Dion 
Case.  £nM;A  FiUL  p.  82;dtb,ed.  Stnn;  Cie.  oif 
Fam.  iz.  21 ;  Niebdir,  BuL  iflbmtt  UL  w  193 
—250.) 

4.  L.  Pafiiuus  Cursor,  a  ion  of  No.  8,  waa 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.    (Frontin.  de  A^mied.  i.  6.) 

£•  li.  PAtaxm  CoBSCtt,  Ukewiie  a  son  of  No. 
S,  wae  no  leaa  diitingdahed  aa  a  gmetal  than  his 
fiither.  He  waa  nuide  coosul  in  &  c  293  with 
Sp.  CarrilhiB  Mazimns,  at  the  time  ef  the  third 
Sanmita  war.  The  Samnitea,  after  haTing  made 
immense  eObrta,  had  invaded  Campania ;  hut  the 
conivla,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penelnted 
into  their  unpnlceted  coantry,  and  thu  compelled 
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them  to  retnsL  P^«riuB  took  the  town  ef  Dsro- 
nia,  and  he  aa  well  as  hia  colleague  langed  Sam- 
niuin,  emdaJly  the  territory  of  Anttum.  He 
then  pttaied  hu  camp  oppowte  the  Sanmite  anny 
near  Aqnilenia,  at  some  distance  tma  the  camp  n 
Carrilias.  Seveial  days  passed  before  Papiriua 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carri- 
lius  ahould  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
aame  day  that  P^nrius  oSeied  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nitea, in  order  to  prereut  the  Samnitea  from  ob> 
tainijv  any  auceoar  from  Cominioni.  Papiriua 
gained  a  brilliant  vietory,  wUdi  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  avalry,  and  the  Suanitee  fled  to  thrir  camp 
without  being  able  to  muntaiu  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fi^ht  againat  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvihus  near  Herculaneum;  but  it 
waa  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  loon  after  again 
got  the  upper  band.  Papirius  continued  his 
opemtionB  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  wbeie  he  and  hia 
colleague  celebnted  a  mn^ificent  triiunph.  The 
booty  which  Pkpirins  exhibited  on  that  ocouion 
was  veiT  richt  bat  hia  tioopa,  who  wese  not  satia- 
fied  wits  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed, 
mured  beeanae  he  did  not,  like  Cnrvilhu,  diatribate 
money  ammg  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasary.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qut- 
rinna,  which  his  &ther  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  lolariMm  honiagmmt  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  aet  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  nised 
to^  the  eonsnkhip  again  in  b.  c.  272,  tegether 
with  Ua  fbnner  colleague,  Carvilius,  &r  the  ez- 
plmtt  of  their  former  oonsolship  had  made  snch  an 
inpreauon  upon  the  Runana,  that  th^  wen  loot- 
ed up  to  aa  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  strug^e  with  the  Somnites  to  a  cloae. 
They  entirely  realiied  the  hopes  of  Uieir  nation^ 
for  the  Samnites,  Lncamans,  and  BnittiaQa  were 
oompelled  to  labnit  to  the  majeaty  of  Rome.  Bat 
we  nave  no  accoont  of  the  manner  in  which  thoee 
nations  were  thus  redoced.  On  bis  return  to 
Rome,  Pa{drius  celebnted  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  mtae  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 17;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oroa.  iii.  2,  iv.  Sj 
Frontin,  d»  A^utd.  i.  6,  StrcO^  ui.  8;  Plia.  H. 
N.  viL  60,  zvuT.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  iU.  m.  590,  ftcu 
624,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tibnina,  who  was  put  to  de^  by  the 
eaqteror,  in  .a.  n.  21,  for  having  &liely  chaiged 
the  pnelor  Magins  CaeciliBnaa  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Am.  iii  87.)  [L.  &] 

CU'RTIA  OENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtiua  Philo,  waa 
ever  mvested  with  the  consulship,  a.  c.  445.  This 
consnlahip  is  one  of  the  pn>o&  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  pattieinn,  nnee  ibm  OMUulship  at 
that  time  waa  not  accesaible  to  the  plebnana; 
other  proo&  an  implied  in  the  atoiiea  aboat  Aa 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  ia  Roman  hiitory.  Th» 
&ct  that,  in  B.  &  57,  G.  Cortius  Pedueacanns  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contnuy, 
for  members  of  the  gena  may  nave  gone  over  to 
theptebsMna.  The  cognomeoa  which  oceur  in  thia 
gene  under  the  republic  are  Pxdvcieands,  Pbilo, 
and  PoflTUMUs  or  FosruiuuB.  For  those  who 
an  mentioned  in  Uafany  withovt  a  cognomen,  tee 
CmiTitn.  [L.  &] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  CaoMT,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
por^  io  B.  G.  iSi  is  daaeribtd  aa  in  ^  poawBaa 
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of  an  flitile  tt  Fundi,  which  bad  beloved  to  C. 
SutOtu  Rnfnt.  (Cic.  wi^tf.ziT.  6«  10.)  [L.&] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Uancu.] 
CU'RTIUS.  1.  MRTuiorMnnnCuETim, 
m  Sabiaa  «f  tbe  tinw  of  Rcauhm  Dnring  the 
wnr  between  the  Roman*  and  Sabioea,  which  uoae 
bum  ihe  r^w  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabinei 
tiftd  gained  powesaion  of  the  Roman  aix.  When 
the  Koman  armj  wm  dnwn  «p  between  tbe  Pal»- 
tine  and  C^toUne  hilk,  two  nieft  of  the  amiei, 
MeUoi  Cartiua  on  the  part  of  the  Sabinea,  and 
Hoitua  Hottilina  on  that  ot  the  Romans,  opened 
th^  contest,  in  which  the  latter  waa  ilain.  While 
CurtiuB  waa  glorying  in  hi>  netwjr,  Romulus  and 
a  bond  of  Uomana  made  an  actack  upon  him. 
Curtiut,  who  fbo^t  on  hotaeback,  coold  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  ho  was  cbaaed  by  the  Robhhib, 
and  in  despur  he  feaped  with  his  hme  into  a 
iwamp,  which  then  corered  the  nllef  afterwards 
oocitiwd  by  the  forum.  Howerer,  he  got  oat  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  fatdding  of  lus  Satnnea. 
Peaoe  wm  aooa  after  cmdiided  between  tbe  Ro- 
nana  and  theb  nei^bosn,  and  the  ewamp  waa 
henoefbrtb  called  kuna  Otrtau,  to  cammemorate 
the  event.  (  Lit.  L  1 2,  &c. ;  Dionys.  ii.  42 ;  Varr, 
L.  L.  T.  148  ;  PluL  Somml.  18.)  This  U  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacns  Cnrtiua ; 
but  there  are  two  other  tndiliooi)  whidt  though 
ih^y  bkewiis  tnee  it  to  a  pann  of  the  name  of 
Curthis,  yet  refer  as  to  a  much  later  tiow.  Ao- 
cordtDg  to  the  first  of  iheae,  it  h^>pened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  fiffum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chaam.  All  attempu  to  fill  it  up 
were  uaeleaa,  and  whm  at  length  the  aro^ces , 
were  conaolted  about  it,  tlwy  dedand,  that  the 
duma  oodd  not  bo  filled  otoept  1^  thmriminto 
it  thatouw^dehRcaaa^simbieatwiatobsbaaed, 
and  that  then  the  Male  ^ould  pnoper.  Whrat  all 
were  heaiiating  and  doabting  as  to  what  waa 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Corthu 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  poaaeaaed 
no  greater  treaaare  than  a  bmve  and  gallut  dliaen 
in  arms,  be  offered  himself  as  the  vietim  deauanded, 
and  haTing  momted  hii  ataed  in  fhU  annoar,  be 
levied  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  eoon  dosed 
over  him.  This  twat  ia  assigned  to  the  year  &  c. 
862.  (LiT.viL6;  Vun^Lc;  VaL Max. v. 6,82; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XV.  18 ;  Featu^  «.  v.  Oirtaaam ; 
Plot  Pora^M.  Mm.  5;  SlaL  SUv.  i.  1,  65,  Ac; 
Angnatin,  d»  Civ.  Dei,  r.  18.)  Aooordit^  to  tbe 
aeeoixl  tradilka,  the  place  e^ed  laeua  Coitius  had 
been  struck  by  li^tmng,  and.  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  maimer  by 
tbe  consul  C.  Cnrtius  Philo,  h.  g.  445.  (Varr.  L.L. 
T.  ISO.)  Rut  that  this  plaoe  waa  not  regarded  as 
a  bidmialy  that  ia,  a  aaoed  spot  stn«&  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  dear  from  what  Pliny  {H.  JV. 
XV.  18)  relates  of  iL  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
aniety  from  the  andent  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtiut,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
■ubsequently  formed  tbe  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally ooTMwl  1^  a  swamp  or  a  hike,  iriitdi  nay 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Cnrtius  frnn  some  auch 
occamnoeas  tradition  has  handeddown.  This  lake 
waa  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
oecnaion  after  this  the  ground  seema  to  hare  sunk, 
a  ciramutaoce  which  was  regarded  aa  an  ottentum 
/atate.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
aame  time  symbolically  to  Bcenn  the  duratim  of 
the  republic,  aa  altir  waa  erected  on  the  ^t,  and 
a  i^olar  McriSce  wu  aAeicd  tbrn,  wiaeb  may 


bare  girea  riae  to  the  story  about  the  adf-aacriSee 
ofCutina.  (Suet,  .d^,  £7;  StaL  ^  L  1.) 

3.  CuBTiua,  an  aoous^  waa  killed  in  tbe  time 
of  the  pnacriptioo  fli  Salh,  or  pofaapa  eren  befcrc, 
by  C.  Uarioa,  near  the  Uw  SoriHua.  (Cic  pn 
Seat.  Rote.  32 ;  Soiec.  de  FnM.  3.) 

3.  C.  CuaTius,  iHobaUy  a  aon  cf  tbe  ptecedii^ 
lost  his  property  during  the  proacriptim  of  Sulla, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subaeguantly,  howem^  ho 
waa  allowed  to  letam  tfano^  ne  laadiataan  « 
Cieero,  with  whan  he  had  been  acqnaiBlad  from 
early  youth.  In  &  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  meni- 
ber  of  the  senate.  In  the  aamo  year,  Caesar  dia- 
tribated  lands  among  hia  ▼oterans  in  Italy;  and 
Cnrtius,  who  had  Mpeat  tbe  little  pn^erty  he  had 
saved  in  porchaaing  an  estate  near  Volatmae,  and 
waa  DOW  in  danger  of  losing  it  ^ain,  applied  l» 
Cieoro  to  interfere  on  bis  bdiall  Cioen  ■Doocd- 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Oraa,  the  legate 
of  Caeiar,  who  supoinlended  the  dia^bntiaa  dT 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  reqneated  him  to 
qan  the  properlT  of  Cnrtins,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  lender  it  imposaiUe  for  bun  to  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii,  &.) 

4.  P.  CirKTiUR,  a  brothtf  of  Q.  Salaaauai  was  be- 
headed in  Spain  by  the  command  of  On.  Pcaqwins 
(the  aon  of  the  Qnat),  in  tbe  praaaioe  of  tbe 
whole  army,  a.  a  45,  for  ho  bad  fbtmed  a  seoct 
nndsntanung  with  aona  ^aniaida  that  Ga.  Pna- 
peias,  if  he  Mould  eoma  to  a  oartain  town  fa  Ae 
nke  of  gettii^  pravisioiia,  abonld  ba  ipfBehaadad 
and  delivered  up  into  dw  htnda  of  OMaai.  (Ci& 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  CiraTiua,  a  fiiend  of  Vertea,  ia  called 
jHffar  yiawfioww,  cnnceming  whidi  nothing  farther 
ia  known.  (Cic  n  Var.  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  CuEiwa,  a  good  and  wdl-«daGatedyoaqg 
man,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  tbe  chaige  of  BBbilaa 
against  C.  Meauniua,  whowu  tbena  tun-tiitatr  fa 
the  consulship.  (CiciidQK.fV.iiL2.)  We  pesa^ 
several  ouns  on  whidi  the  name  of  Q,  Cnrtiua  ap- 
peara.  tcgather  with  that 'of  M.  Siknos  and  Cb. 
DonUiaa.  Tba  typaa  of  tiwae  floina  diSir  fiom 
dioBe  wbid  we  lUBilly  neat  with  on  Bomaa 
coins ;  and  Eckhd  (Dodr.  Nmn.  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectnrea,  that  those  uuee  men  wore  peAapa  tiiam- 
virs  for  the  establishment  of  aoine  cehnty,  and  that 
their  coina  were  struck  at  a  diatanoe  frran  Roiao. 

7.  CuKTiuB,  a  Roman  eqnea,  who  once,  while 
dining  with  Augustus,  availed  hiraadf  of  a  jeka 
and  threw  a  fiah,  which  waa  standing  on  the  tahla, 
out  the  window.  (hCactob.  Sat  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  sai^iose,  thot^  without  any  i^qwent 
leaaoD,  that  ho  is  tbe  aaaw  aa  the  Cutina  Atticw 
who  lived  in  tba  lafpi  of  Tibariai.  [Amcoi^ 
CURTIUS.]  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIUS  ATTICUS.  [ATTicu8,pL413,a.] 
CU'RTIUS  LUFUa  [Lupus.] 
CU'RTIUS  MONTAHUS.  [MowTAKca.] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Bdfub.] 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  tbe  Roman  hiatma 
of  Alexander  tba  QnaL    Respecting  hia  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  notlung  is  knvwn  with 
any  certunty,  and  there  b  not  a  angle  paaai^go  in 
any  aorient  writer  that  can  be  positively  wid  to 
refer  to  Q.  Cnrtius,  the  historian.    One  CaitiBS 
Rufiu  is  mentkmed  by  Tadtus  (Amt.  n.  31 )  and 
Pliny  {£^.  vii.  27X  ud  a  Q.  Curtins  Rufaaoacara 
in  the  lisi  <rf  the  ihetoridana  of  lAom  Saoteaiw 
treated  in  hia  wok   Oe  Chria  Rbetodm,"  Bat 
then  ia  aatbing  to  abewthat  Kiy  of  tken  ia  tba 
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■uw  u  oar  Q.  CurtiaB,  though  it  may  be,  u  F. 
A.  Wolf  waa  iiicliiwd  to  think,  that  the  rhetoridaa 
spoken  of  hj  Soetonius  is  the  nine  u  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  tMtimoinr  oom- 
peU  wto  aadt  iafefnatiMi  — ""wif^  Q.  6udna 
in  the  wofk  that  haa  come  down  to  u  under  hii 
name ;  btt  what  we  find  hei«  b  aa  ngue  and  a»- 
aatufiietoryaa  that  whidi  ii  gsthnvd  bom  exteinal 
teatimoiiiea.  There  an  only  two  pasaagei  in  hit 
work  which  contain  allnuDn*  to  the  time  at 
which  he  Ured.  In  the  «te  (ir.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
■peaking  of  the  9t  Tyre,  he  laya,  saae  foatea 
le%tt  paog  Mwoto  nfovatU,  mb  tjoila  Btmamat 
mmnmuiudimit  aeydmU;  tlu  other,  which  u  the 
more  unportant  one  (z.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  amponr  for  having  restored  peace  after  mocb 
Moodihad  and  many  dlspatee  aboot  the  poaieanoo 
af  the  eufHte.  Bat  the  terns  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  fiamed  are  >o  vagoe  and  indafinite,  that  it 
may  be  implied  with  sLnoat  equal  propoiety  to  a 
gnat  munlier  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  tlie  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingcoiiiity 
lefened  the  eulogy  to  a  vaiie^  of  enqienns,  from 
Aognstua  down  to  Couatantme  or  even  to  Theo- 
dodus  4h«  Great,  while  one  of  the  esriier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtiui  Rnfus  was  a  ficti- 
tions  name,  and  that  the  -woA.  was  the  production 
of  a  modem  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  &wt,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Coitiaaa  sod  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beiioHii,  who  died  in  a.  n.  1182,  waa  acquainted 
with  the  wo^  AB  modem  eeidcB  ais  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Cnrtias  lived  in  the  first  oantories 
of  the  Chri^ian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
PetFonios  OS  contemporaries  of  Septlmins  Severus, 
while  most  other  critic*  place  him  as  early  ae  the 
time  of  Venasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
■Dcotda  widi  the  mppasitloB  that  tha  ihetomian 
Q.  Cnrtiiit  Ru&B  aentioned  1^  Soetonius  waa  the 
same  as  our  histonan,  presents  no  oUier  difficult, 
except  that  Qiiinrilian,  in  mentioning  the  lusto- 
rians  who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtias  in  any  vraty.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Qnintilian  wrote.  Another 
lund  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
n^gest  the  time  in  which  Cordos  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  than  is  the  writer^  own;  both  are 
aitificiBlIy  acqoiiedt  and  exbiUt  only  a  &w  ttaoea 
whieh  an  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fint 
century  after  Christ  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
dear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  attained  and  high-flown  expresrions, 
bat  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy^  atyle,  intermixed  here  and  tlwre  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  anamenta. 

The  woA  itsdf  is  a  lustacy  of  Akxandar  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  finr  the 
hero.  'The  autb<Hr  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  at  Cleitarchus,  Timagenei,  and  Pto- 
lemaeus,  hut  wss  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
<rf'  geogrt^y,  tactics,  and  astiramny,  and  in  lus- 
torical  cntieiin,  fiur  iriiich  leaaona  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  npcm  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  coDsiited  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
eariy  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
tima  united  in  one,  so  that  the  whi^  would  con- 
ust  of  only  nine  books;  and  Olananua  in  bia 


edition  (1656)  divided  the  work  into  twdve  books. 
The  deficieney  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  siq)plen)enU  by  Bruno, 
Cellarins,  and  Freinaheim;  but  that  of  ue  last  of 
these,  Bchdaii,  although  tlw  best,  la  still  without 
any  portunlar  merit.  The  oditieiBni  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  diffleultiea,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  finm 
one,  yet  snne  of  them,  specially  those  of  the  Uth 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  consideiaUe  interpob- 
tions.  Hence  the  text  ^)peara  very  diffisrent  in 
the  diftrent  editinu.  The  first  edition  is  that  <tf 
Vindelinos  de  S^ra,  Voiioe,  without  date,  thoodi 
probably  publiihed  in  1471.  It  was  fidlowed  m 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zaiotua. 
The  most  unpottant  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius^  F.  Modins,  Acidalius,  Radeius,  Popma, 
Looceniiu,  and  ai^adally  those  of  Freinaheim, 
Stiassbni^  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarins,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  waa  pnbliahed  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  ia  tha 
,farionun  edition  hj  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  nd 
Leiden,  1724>  4to.  Among  tha  ma9«i  editkma 
the  fidlowittg  are  the  beat :  1.  that  of  BdiiiB*pd«r 
fOottingen,  1808),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zunpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstaik  (Stut^ird,  1829),  and 
J.  MiitselL  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critiatl  investigationa 
conconing  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  pn£xed  to 
most  of  the  editions  hen  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing vmy  be  oonaulted  in  addidon  to  thmn: 
Niebuhi  '^Zwei  khuaidiB  I«L  Schrifisteller  des 
dritten  Jalufannderta,'*  in  his  iffaM  Sdnr^Umt  i. 
p.  305,  Ac ;  Buttmann,  VAer  dtu  Lebem  det  G*- 
KkicUiAnibm  Q.  Offtiai  Rufiu.  I»  Bea^hmp 
oh/  a.  ffirft  AbiaiuU.  «£er  dentdb.  GegnutoMd, 
Bedio,1820;  Q.  Finzew,  llOer  dai  Zataker  daa 
Q.  OnrtmtS^  m  &doiU^ AnUv /iir PUbio- 
9«^  1824.Ll,&91,&c.  [US.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  bem 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (iMyitkr)  of 
the  company  that  fiumed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  fiiends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  reconmtended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Oica,  the  proconsul  of  Afiica,  in  b,  c;  46.  (Ci& 
ad  Fam,  xiiL  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.  [FADua,] 

CYAUI'TES  (Kvaftims),  the  hero  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  maQ  sanctuary  on 
the  nad  finn  Athens  to  Elenais.  No  particulars 
an  known  about  him,  bat  FanMnias  (i.  37.  §  S) 
saya,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  myateriea 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Oiphiot  would  onderatand 
the  nature  of  the  h^.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (Kud)^),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
male  of  Ptoaer^na,  who  waa  changed  thnusk 
grief  at  the  loaa  of  Pnaeipfaia  into  a  wdL  The 
Syiacasans  cekbnted  an  annual  featival  va  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted. 
Slid  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
aacofice.  (Diod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  MA  V.  412,  &c)  A 
daughter  of  Lipams  was  likewiae  called  Cyaoe. 
(Diod.  V.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYANIPPUS  (Kwfa'imY)^  a  am  of  Aegialeua 
and  prill ce  of  Atgos,  who  bekK^ged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Faos.  ii.  1&  8  4,  80.  §  9.)  Ap<d- 
Iodorus(i.9.  g  13)  calls  him  ■  uoUier^Aegialeas 
and  a  son  of  Adraatua.  [U  S.] 

CY'ATHUS  (KA»fl«),  the  youthfid  cup-bearer 
(rf  Oeneiuk,  waa  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  disehaige  of  hit  dn^.  He 
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■wu  honoured  at  Phliw  with  >  Msctnary  gIom  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Prm.  ii  18.  |  8.)  In 
Other  tiiuUtions  Cjathua  b  oiled  Eniynomni. 
(Diod.iT.  88.)  [L.8.] 

CYAXARES  (Kv^ffnt),  wu,  icoording  to 
Herodotiu,  the  Hdri  king  of  Media,  the  eon  of 
Phraortei,  and  the  gnndara  of  Deioeet.  He  wie 
the  moat  wariike  of  the  Median  kinga,  and  intn»- 
dnoed  gieat  militaj  refenna,  by  amusing  his 
mbjecta  into  proper  diriiiMU  m  nnnun  and 
arcnera  and  caTalrr.  He  aaeoeedea  hit  btber, 
Phmortea,  who  waa  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
wging  tbe  AMyiian  csintal,  Ninna  (Nioereh),  in 
a.  c  634.  He  collected  all  ikt  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  kia  father'a  death,  defeated  the  AisTnans 
m  battle,  and  laid  ai^  to  Nima,  Bat  while  he 
waa  before  tbe  ci^,  a  luge  body  ef  Snthiana  io- 
Tided  tbe  northern  paru  of  M^ia,  and  Cyaana 
marched  to  meet  them,  waa  defatted,  and  became 
anbjwt  to  Uie  Scythiana,  who  held  the  dominim 
of  all  Aua  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  mon 
correctly,  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eignt  yean 
(b.  c  Sii — 607),  during  whidi  "time  tbey  [Jun- 
dend  Ute  Hedea  without  mercy.  At  length 
CyazBiea  and  the  Medea  maaiacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythiana,  having  firat  made  them 
inloxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  ia  a  conudeiaUe  difflcnlty  in  recoiH 
ciling  thia  account  with  that  which  Hcmdottn 
elsewhere  givea  (1  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxarea  rad  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia.  Thia  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattea  haring  abeltered  aome 
Scythiana,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  tbe  sona  of  Cyaxarea,  and  aerved  him  up  to 
hia  &ther  oa  a  Thyeataan  banquet  The  war 
kated  five  years,  and  was  pnt  u  end  to  in  tbe 
aitth  year,  in  consequence  the  tamr  inspired  by 
ft  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  wnen  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  j<Mned  battle,  and 
which  Thales  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  aome  writtn  as  high  as  b,  c.  825,  by 
othera  aa  low  aa  385.  But  of  all  the  edipaes  be- 
tween these  two  datei,  aeveial  are  abaohrtdy 
enluded  hr  cirmmatancea  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  aems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  PiUotopkieal  7>tM«ae<»M 
for  181 1 ;  Oltmum  in  the  SAr^  der  BrrL  Acad. 
1812—13;  Hales,  Ami^  <^  Otroncii^  I  pp. 
74—78;  Ideler,  HamdbmA  der  Ckmol^  I 
p.  209,  &c ;  Fischer,  Orieekueke  ZMtfibiy  a.  n. 
tilO.)  Thia  date,  however,  inrdvea  the  dlfficolty 
of  making  Cyaxarea,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  cany 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thiana were  masters  of  hia  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  frop  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  leigned,  tbougb  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  detniniwi  of  the  Scythiana 
over  Media  isther  conaisted  in  oonatant  predatory 
incursiona  from  positiona  which  they  had  taken  in 
tbe  northern  part  of  the  eonntry,  than  in  any 
permanent  occopation  UiereoC  It  waa  probably, 
then,  from  &  c  615  to  a  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween  tbe  Lydiana  and  the  Mediana  lasted,  dll, 
both  partiea  being  tenified  by  the  edipae,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syenneaia,  king  of 
Cilida,  and  Lahynetua,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadneznur  or  bis  {ather),and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  tbe  marriage  (tf 
Astyogea,  the  son  <f  Cyuam,  to  Aryennia,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattea.    The  Scythians  were  ex- 


pelled from  Media  in  b.  c.  607,  and  Cyaxana 
again  tamed  his  anas  i^unst  Assyria,  and,  in  the 
fMlowing  year,  wi^  tbe  ad  of  the  Ung  of  Babylon 
(probably  the  father  NefaodiadBew),  he  took 
and  destroyed  Ninna  [SAasANAp^in.]  Tbe 
consequence  of  this  war,  aecording  to  Hovdotns. 
was,  that  the  Hedea  made  the  Assyrisns  thdr 
snbjecta,  except  the  district  of  Babylm,  He  means, 
aa  we  lean  from  other  writera,  that  the  king  of 
BabyUm,  mb»  had  before  been  in  a  stato  vf  doabt- 
ful  sabjoctioB  to  Asqrna,  obtained  complete  inde- 
pendtawe  aa  tbe  reward  for  hia  ahare  in  Ae 
destrnctioD  of  Ninereb.  The  leagae  betwec* 
Cyaxarea  and  the  king  of  Ballon  is  Mid  P^y- 
histor  and  Abydenns  fap.  Eoseb.  CHrorn.  Arm^ 
and  SyncdL  f.  310,  b.)  to  have  beea  eemenled 
by  the  betrachal  of  AmyUa  er  Aaiytfa,  tha  dan^ 
ter  of  Cyaxani^  to  Nibnchodroaaar  ct  Wahmfaia- 
noBor  (Nebnchadaenar),  ton  of  the  king  rf  Beby- 
lon.  They  have,  however,  by  miatake  put  the 
name  of  Asdahages  ( AstyMes)  far  timX  of  Cyazsrea. 
(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  after  a 
rewn  of  forty  yeait  (b.  a  594),  and  was  sacceedeA 
byliis  SOD  AstTBges.  (Bend.  L  73,74,  lOS—lM; 
IT.  1 1,  12,  Til.  20.)  The  Cyaxarea  of  Diodaroa 
(iL  33)  is  Duoeea.  Bespectiiv  tbe  attppaaaj 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenoi^Mn,  see  CyRn  fP.&] 
Cr'BELB.  [Rbu.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREU3  (KuxH')>  « 
son  sf  PossMoii  and  Salamia,  became  king  ef  the 
iabmd  of  SalamiS)  which  was  tailed  after  bna 
Cychrem,  and  wh^  he  delivered  from  a  dngan. 
He  waa  sabseqiuntly  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  had 
a  sanctnarr  in  Sahmis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  7 ; 
Diod.  tv.  72.)  According  to  other  tiaditHaa, 
C^dnens  hinaelf  was  called  a  diagoo  on  aooamrt 
of  his  savage  natarc,aBd  wasexpaUadfiwS^aws 
by  Enryh>cbas ;  but  he  was  receiTed  1^  Deneter 
at  Eleosis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  ber  temple. 
(Steph.  Bya.  t.  e.  KvxpHot.)  Others  agaiB  said 
that  Cychrens  had  brti^t  up  a  dragon,  iriiich  was 
expelled  by  Enrylochus.  (Sttab.  ix.  p.  393L) 
There  waa  a  tradition  that,  while  the  baltfe  «f 
Snbunii  was  going  on,  a  ingoa  iqtpeand  in  one  «f 
Ae  Athenian  ahipa,  and  that  an  orade  dedned 
thia  dragon  to  be  Cychiens.  (Pans.  i.  36.  §  1 ; 
Gomp.  Tseta.  ad  Lyoopk.  110, 17S;  Pint.  7:k*.10. 
SoUm.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KvKAaBat)  was  strategus  ef 
the  Aehaeana  in  a.  c.  208,  and,  having  joiBed 
Philip  V.  of  HaeadoB  at  I^>tiie  with  Oe  Achaen 
foroea,  aided  bim  in  that  uTasion  of  Elis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Salpicius  Oalba.  In  a.  a  200, 
Cydisdas  being  made  strategua  instead  of  Ph3o- 
poemen,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  measa 
equalled,  Nabia  took  advanlme  of  the  dnaqp  to 
make  war  on  Aa  Aehaeana.  Phil^  oStmd  to 
hdp  them,  and  to  cany  the  war  into  the  eneray^ 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  auifideat  nnm* 
ber  of  their  toldien  to  garrison  Chalcia,  Otvus,  sad 
Corinth  ia  the  mean  tune ;  but  they  bw  throKgh 
hia  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  them 
and  SD  to  farce  tbem  into  a  war  with  tbe  Remans, 
Cydiadaa  therefore  anawered,  that  Aor  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  diacuaaing  any  yepumi  except 
that  for  which  the  aasemUy  waa  amnmoned,  and 
this  conduct  relieved  bim  frmn  tiie  nnputatioo, 
under  which  he  bad  wevjondy  Uboured,  of  heing 
a  men  creature  of  the  kingx  In  b.  c.  198  we 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  eonrt  of  Phili(i^  whom  ho 
attended  in  that  year  at  Ida  noofiBcaca  vtth  Fte- 
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niniou  tt  Nicaek  in  Locrii.  AAer  the  battle  oC 
Cjnoacepholae,  b.  a  197.  CycUada*  wm*  Miit  with 
two  ikbm  m  ambaidac  from  PhHm  toFhaiiiiinia, 
iriu  gnatad  the  king  a  trnca  of  15  with  a 
view  to  tha  anangement  of  a  permaiient  peace. 
(Polyb.  zvii.  1,  xriiL  17;  Lir.  xzrii.  31,  zzxi. 
25.  xxm.  19,  32,  xzxiiL  11,  12.)       [£.  K] 

CYCL(/PES  (K^kAmtw),  that  ia,  cieatarei 
with  round  or  aicalar  oyet.  The  tnditiaD  about 
theee  being*  has  nndemiia  Mtml  ohangei  and 
modificatioiu  in  iu  dewopment  in  Greek  mrtho- 
logj,  though  nme  tnwee  of  their  idratitj  remain 
TisiUe  throoghoat  Aeeording  to  the  andent  ooo- 
iiKWDiiiea,  the  Cvck^ies  were  the  wa»  of  Uranus 
andOe;  they  bdonged  to  the  Titani,  and  were 
three  in  Dumber,  whoee  namee  wen  Argot,  Steropei, 
and  Brootei,  end  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  hia  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  eait  by  tbtor  fotber  into  Tartanu,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  aanated  Cronus  in 
nsurping  the  gorenuimiL  Bat  Ooou  again  threw 
tham  into  Taitanu,  and  as  Zens  released  them  in 
Ua  war  against  Crontu  and  the  lltana,  theCycIopes 
inoTided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightnings 
Pinto  with  a  hehnet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident 
(ApoUod.  L  1 ;  Hea.  TTtaog.  503.)  Henceforth 
tb^  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeua,  bat  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  fumiibed 
Zens  with  the  thnndnbdts  to  kill  Asdepius, 
(Ap(^od.  iii.  1<K  g  4.)  AocMding  to  olhors,  how- 
•TO,  it  was  not  the  (^dopea  themselrcB  that  were 
kiUsd,  but  thor  aoni.  (Schol  ad  Sm^AbuL  I.) 

In  the  Homeric  poem*  the  Cyclopes  are  a  g^att- 
tic,  insolent,  and  lawleas  race  of  ahepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  senth^weoteni  part  of  Si^y,  and  de* 
▼onred  hnmaa  beinsa,  Thoy  Defected  apiculture, 
and  the  finita  of  the  field  were  re^ed  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  lawa  or  political 
inatitntiona,  and  each  lived  with  his  wiTo*  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  monntain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arlntrary  power.  (Horn.  Od.  ri  5,  ix. 
106,  Ac,  190,  240»  Ac  X.  200.)  Homer 
doea  not  diniiwtb^  attte  that  all  of  the  Cydc^ 
wan  ona^yad,  bnt  Potyphenms,  tlw  prinapal 
antoag  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
•n  his  forehead.  {Od.  I  69,  iz.  883,  &o.;  comp. 
PoLTFHiHns.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  aerraBts  of  Zens,  bat  they  diaregard 
him.  (Od.  ix.  275;  comp.  Vhg.  Am.  vi.  636  ; 
CalUm.  Hymi.  n  Dion.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assiitaats  of  Hephaeatua.  Volcanoea  were  the 
workahopa  <A  that  |pd,  and  mount  Aetna  in  SicUy 
and  the  naghboonng  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abode*.  As  the  a»i stents  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  do  huiger  shepherds,  bat  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes ;  they  work  with  such  might  tlwt  Kdly 
and  all  the  neu^bouring  ishuda  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  Uie 
Homeric  poems,  no  longn  confined  to  three,  bnt 
thwr  reaiaence  ia  removed  from  the  aontfa-weatem 
totheeastainpart«rSicUy.  (Virg.  GVoiy.  iv.  170, 
Am.  TiiL438;  Callim.  j^sm.  m  ZMoa.  50,  Ac; 
Buip.  CycL  599;  Vol.  Ilaec.  iL  430.)  Two  of 
their  namea  are  the  aame  aa  in  the  ooamogonic 
tradition,  hut  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclop*  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracmon, 
and  another  that  of  Aeatras.  (CaUim.  IfymH.  as 
iXam.  08  ;  Viig.  utoh  vUL  435 )  VaL  Fkc&l  583.) 

The  Cydopeit  wIm  mra  resided  as  akiUiii 


architects  in  later  accoimta,  were  a  lace  of  men 
who  aivear  to  be  different  fttaa  the  Cyclopes  whom 
««  havflconridered  hitherto,  for  th^  are  described 
aa  a  ThiaciBa  tribe,  which  derived  ita  name  from  a 
king  Cyclope.  Tley  were  expelled  from  th«r 
home*  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  -they  followed  Proetns  to 
protect  him,  by  the  ^i^tic  walls  which  they  con- 
stnictad,  against  Acnaua.  The  grand  fortifiouiona 
of  Atgoa,  TiiTM,  and  Hyeenae,  were  in  later 
timea  regarded  as  ibax  worin.  (Apollod.  ii.  1. 
§  2 ;  Stiab.  viiL  p.  373 ;  Pane.  ii.  16.  §  4 ;  Sehol. 
ad  Ewrip.  OrmL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cydopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  ports  of  andent  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  pdygimet,  which  ore  sometime* 
20  or  30  feet  in  biead£.  The  atory  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  odmita  nnther  of  an  historical  nor 
geogi^hical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walla,  and  he  calta 
Tiryns  merdy  a  wmr  ntxtAtan,  (Jl,  ii.  559.) 
The  Cydopean  walls  woe  probaUy  conatnuted  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — periiaps  ue  Pela^iiana — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records ;  and  later  generation^  being  struck  by 
their  ^;randenr  as  moich  aa  ourselves  ascribed  their 
builduig  to  a  fobuloos  race  ot  C^dope^  Analogiaa 
to  such  a  proceaa  of  ttaditioa  ore  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  aeveral  walls  in  Oemuny, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmaner 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  wMks  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  aa 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  idaee  whidi  in  other  human  beings  is  occufued 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cydopea 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  exjrianation  M  Pbto 
(cf^  Strab.  xiii  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typicd  of  the  original  condition  of  undvilized  men ; 
but  this  ex^anMion  u  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
eoamo(|onic  Cydopaa  at  laoat  mutt  be  n^uded  aa 
personificatiMis  M  oertain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  ia  aoffidently  indicated  by  their 
namoL  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (lUxMs).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  ot  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomas. 
He  was  a  handaome  hunter,  living  in  the  diattict 
between  Pleoron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Pbylios,  persevered  in  hia  love.  Cycnaa  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  via.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  moDstnua 
voltuM  which  devotncd  men,  and  with  hi*  own 
hand  to  lead  a  boll  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phylin* 
acGom]diahed  theee  tasks,  bnt  as,  in  accormmca 
with  a  request  of  Heradea,  he  refined  giving  to 
Fhylina  a  boll  which  he  had  received  as  a  prise, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refunl,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Cauope,  wfaidi  waa  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  Ub  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  wwa  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  awana.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (JIM.  vii. 
371,  Ac.),  who  relates  the  tame  story,  mokeatha 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  mdting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poaeidoa  by  Calyce  (Calyda),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandwdice.  (Hy^  Fob.  157 ;  SehoL 
oi  Pkid,  OI.  li  147 ;  Txeta.  ad  I^ecfk.  233.) 
He  was  boa  in  sacnt^  and  was  exposed  en  tha 
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sca-cMUt,  where  he  was  foand  by  ihepherdi,  vha 
Meiag  a  awaa  deiccnding  upon  hint,  c^led  him 
Cjeaaa,  Wboi  be  hid  grown  ip  to  mnboocU  he 
bMune  king  of  Colooae  In  Tnu,  and  inuiied 
Proclpta,  the  daughter  of  Laoroedon  or  of  Cljtiu» 
(Paul.  X.  K.  §  2^  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther 
of  Tcnea  and  Hemithea.  Dietya  CreteDiIa  (ii. 
13)  roentiona  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Prodeia,  be  married  Philonome,  a  danghter  of 
CiaugaMiB,  who  in  lore  vnth  Tenea,  ua  Utep- 
eon,  and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  cahnnniated 
him,  ao  that  Cycnua  in  hia  anger  threw  bia  aon  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  cheat  into  the  aea. 
AcGordtDff  to  othera  Cycnna  himself  leaped  into 
the  aea,  (Virg.  Am.  ii.  21.)  Afterwarda,  when 
CyoiBi  leaned  th«  trnth  reapecting  bia  wife'a  cod- 
dnct,  ho  UDed  Phihrnoiiie  and  went  to  hie  aon, 
who  had  hnded  in  the  iahnd  of  Tenedoa,  and  had 
become  king  then.  Acending  to  aome  tndiUona, 
Tenea  did  not  allow  hia  firther  to  land,  bnt  cot  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  NarraL  38;  Pana,  x.  14. 
9  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeka  afiaiiut  Troy, 
both  Cycana  and  Tenea  aaaiated  the  Trojana,  bnt 
both  were  alun  by  Achillea.  Aa  Cycnua  could  not 
be  wonnded  by  inm,  Achillea  atmngled  him  with 
the  thong  of  hia  helmet,  or  by  atrikuig  him  with  a 
atone.  (Camp.  IHod.  t.  83;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604; 
Schol.  ad  TleoenK.  zvL  49;  Diet  Cret  ii.  12, &c; 
O*.  Met  xiL  144.)  Orid  adda,  that  the  body 
<>cana  diaappeand  and  was  chansed  into  a  awan, 
wheB  AchiilM  came  to  take  away  nia  armour. 

3.  A  aon  of  Area  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Heisr 
clea  to  single  combat  at  Itone,  and  waa  killed  in 
the  contest  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Heaiod.  SeuL 
Htrc  345,  where  Cycnna  ie  a  aon-in-law  «(  Ceyx, 
to  wbo«  Hendea  la  gnng.) 

4.  A  aon  of  Aiaa  and  Pyiene,  waa  likewiie 
killed  by  Heradea  in  aingle  combat  (ApoUod.  it. 
6.  §  II  ;  SchoL  ad  Pimd.  a.  xl  19.)  At  hia 
death  he  waa  changed  by  hia  &ther  Area  into  a 
awan.  (Enatath.  ati/fom.  p.  254.)  The  laat  two 
perwnagea  are  often  conAmnded  witii  eadi  other, 
on  aoeosnt  of  iSa  wawnblaaco  existinB  betwaen 
the  atoriea  abont  them.  {9Aoi  ad  PM.  OL  ti. 
147,  ad  Aridopk.  Ram.  908;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
Athen.  iz.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  aon  of  Sthenelua,  kimi  of  the  Ugnriana, 
and  a  friend  and  relatim  of  Pbaeton,  He  waa 
the  father  of  Cinyiaa  und  Cupano.  While  he  waa 
lamenting  the  fata  of  PhaCton  on  the  banka  vt  the 
Eridanno,  he  waa  metamorphoaed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  itan.  (Or.  Afd  ii. 
866,  &c;  Pans.  I  SO.  S  3 ;  Sav.adAem.!.  189.) 
A  aixti)  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnna  is  men- 
tioned bv  Hyginus.  (Fiib,  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (KiiSai),  ai^eara  toban  been  a  oom- 
mon  name  at  Oortyna  in  Crete.  It  ia  written  in 
wioua  ways  in  MSS.,  bnt  Cydaa  aeema  to  be  the 
moat  correct  fonn.  (See  Dmkenborch,  ad  Liv. 
xxziii.  3,  xliT.  13.) 

1.  The  commaoder  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Oorty- 
nii,  jomti  Qaiactins  nanuninva  in  Thesady  in 
B.  c.  197.  (Idr.  xzzuL  3.)  Tbia  Cydaa  may  be 
the  aame  aa  the  Cydaa,  the  aon  of  Antitaloea,  who 
was  coamns  or  anprcme  msgistrate  at  Gortyna, 
whei^  a  Roman  embassy  Tisited  the  island  about 
B.  a  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
exnted  between  the  inhatntants  of  Oortynn  and 
Cnoawu.  (Polyb.  zxni.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Ennenea,  who  at- 
tempted to  n^Miate  a  pcaee  botwaen  Enmenea 


and  Antiodina  in  a.  c.  168  (Lit.  zIEt.  IS,  34), 
nay  peibqia  be  the  aame  aa  No.  1. 

S.  A  natiie  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  Baa  of  tbs 
moot  abandoned  duuacter,  waa  appmnted  by  An- 
tony in  B.  c.  44  aa  one  of  the  jadicea  at  Rome. 
(Cic  PUL  T.  5,  viiL  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KvSiar).  1.  An  Athenian  omtor, 
a  contemporaiy  of  Demoathenea,  of  whmn  Aristotle 
(MeL  ii  6.  S  24)  mentions  an  oration 
ad^ov  Kknfpvj^as,  wbidi  Rnhnkan  n&n  to  the 
Athenian  cohmy  which  waa  sent  to  Samoa  in  a.  c 
352  (Dionya.  Damtrdi  p.  1 18),  ae  that  the  ora- 
tion ot  Crdioa  would  hare  been  delimed  in  that 
year.  (Rnhnken,  Hid.  CriL  Oral  Grtue.  p.  Ixxir.) 

2.  One  the  eariy  Greek  poeta  whom  Plotarch 
(d*  Foe.  M  Orh.  Lam.  p.  931,  e.)  claaaea  together 
with  Himnannia  and  Archihichaa  Whether  he 
ia  the  aame  aa  the  anthor  of  a  ao^  which  waa 
very  popular  at  Athena  in  the  time  of  Ariato^ 
phases,  who  howerer  is  called  by  the  Schdiast 
[adNtib.  966)  Cydidea  of  Hemione,  is  nncertaiiL 
(Plat  Otarm.  n,  155,  d.;  Schneidewin,  XMnte 
PoSL  laaA.  tt  ifttic  Gnuc  p.  375,  Ac  ;  Bergk, 
Poet.  Lfr.  Oraed,  p.  B37.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  fittm  the  iabnd 
of  Cythnna,  B.  c  364,  whose  jMcture  of  the  Aigo- 
nanta  waa  exhibited  in  a  poiticna  by  Agrippa  at 
Rome.  (Enatath.  ad  Dioagt.  Ptrieg.  526 ;  Plin. 
/f.  AT.  BBT.40L  1 36 ;  Dion  Caaa.  liii.  27;  Urlidn, 
BaiAr.  der  Sladl.  Horn.  in.  i.  ^  114.)  [L.  U.] 

CYDIPPE.  [AooMTitra.] 

CYDIPPUS  (n»nnrot)  of  Mantineia,  ia  men- 
tioned by  Cleeinia  of  Alexandria  (jltraas.  i  p.  132) 
among  thoee  who  hod  a-ritten  on  inventioDa  («^ 
Kiftytiinrr);  bnt  nothing  fortber  u  known  abont 
hfaa.  [L.  Sl] 

CYDON  (ibCSM'),  the  finmder  at  (lie  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  ttadition  of 
Tegea,  he  waa  a  son  of  T^eatos  or  of  Hermes  by 
Acacallis,  the  danghter  of  Minos,  whereas  others 
described  him  aa  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallta. 
(Pana.  TiiL  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Bya.  9.  v.  KvMa ; 
SefaoL  ad  ApoBaa.  Rkad.  ir.  1491.)       [L.  S.1 

CYDO^lA  (KiMi),  a  aonama  of  Atkena. 
under  which  aho  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  E&a. 
which  waa  aid  to  have  been  built  by  Clynenua  of 
Cydonia.  (Pans.  ri.  21.  9  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDCNIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [DBUBMnca.] 

CY'LLARUS  (KtfUaper),  a  beantifiil  oeotan; 
who  waa  manied  to  HyloMnM,  and  waa  kSled  at 
die  wedding  feaat  of  Pefrithonai  (Or.  MaL  xiL 
Sd3,&c)  TheboneofCaatorwaaUkewiaecBUed 
Cyllarus.  (Viig.  OHay;  iiL  M  |  VaL  Fhcc.  L  426; 
Suidaa.&t>.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLEN  (KiAAifr),  a  aon  of  Elatns,  &<mi 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  to 
have  received  iU  name.  (Pana.  viii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KiAA^f^),  a  nymph,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelaagua.  (ApoUod.  tii. 
8.  §  I.)  According  to  otbera,  ahe  waa  the  wile  of 
Lyenon.  (Dionya.  Hal.  A.R.  i.  13.)  [US.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KtAA^nof),  a  anmuBe  of  Hei^ 
met,  whidi  he  dnived  finn  mount  Cjikat  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Pana.  riri.  17. 
g  1),  or  from  the  dmnnatuKe  of  Main  having 
given  birtii  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Ant. 
viii.  139,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KwAAifnoiX  the  anthor  of  two 
epigrama  in  tka  Gredc  Anthi^ogy  (Bnuidc.  AaaL 
iL  p.  282;  Jfacoba,  fi.  p.  257),  of  whom  nothing 
more  ia  Imown.   His  name  is  spelt  diSemtly  in 
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tlta  M3S.  of  the  Anthology,  KohAirfra,  KvXXn^ 
KuAAttrfos,  KuMiifftov  ntrutrov.  {Jacob*,  AnA. 
Gnao.  rc4.  xiil  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (K^A«r),  aa  Atheoiu  of  noble  fiuailr 
ud  — —Ji-g  pnMBca,  won  the  prin  for  the 
double  eeme  (UmAos)  at  the  OI7TD1M  gemes,  in 
B.  c.  640,  and  manied  tlie  daughter  of  Theagenee, 
tyiaat  of  Meni&  Excited  ^ipsrently  and  en- 
coonged  by  uees  adTantagei,  ud  etpedolly  by 
his  powerfiil  alliance,  he  conoeired  the  dengn  of 
making  hinuelf  tynnt  of  Athena,  and  having  con- 
■alted  the  DelpUc  oiacle  on  tiie  nibject,  wai 
enjoined  to  teiie  the  Acropolii  at  the  piindpal 
featinl  of  Zeua.  iHt^ising  that  thia  nmrt  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  AMtow  (tee  DieL  of  AnL  p. 
aSSX  bat  to  the  Ol^apie  game*,  at  which  he  had 
•0  oiatiKaibed  1iiiiim1(  ha  made  the  attempt 
dnrii^  toe  wilehnitioa  cf  the  latter,  and  gained  : 
poMaanon  of  die  atadA  with  hU  partiuna,  who 
were  very  nnmenma.  Hen,  however,  they  were 
doaely  beai^ed,  the  opentioiia  ag^inat  them 
being  cotkluetedt  according  to  Thocydidea,  by  the 
BiDB  aiicbwuj  according  to  HcrDdotoa,  by  the 
Piyta&aa  of  the  Nanaari  (See  /}Kt  o/Ant  p. 
638 ;  Amdd^  TThwyrfAfea,  voL  i.  Append,  iii  p. 
664.)  'At  length,  preaaed  by  famine,  they  were 
dtiren  to  take  refoge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megaclea,  the  Aknaeonid,  on  a  fvomiae  that  th«r 
liTea  shonld  be  apared.  Bat  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  aoon  as  they  bad  them  in  their 
pow«,  loma  of  them  being  murdered  oven  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenidea.  Plutarch  reUtea  besidee 
that  the  aupplianta,  by  way  of  keeping  themaelTea 
Dndtttbepnteetioaof  Ataona^fiirtened  a  line  to 
hat  atatM  and  held  it  u  thtrr  naaaed  from  her 
ahdne.  When  they  bad  reaoed  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenidea  the  line  broke,  and  Megaclea  and 
hia  coHeaguea  aeited  on  the  accident  aa  a  proof 
that  the  goddeas  bad  rejected  their  aa|q>lic^on, 
and  that  they  might  thcrawe  be  maasacred  in  fall 
Hcordance  with  religion.  Tho^dides  and  the 
Sehidiaat  on  Ariatiqphanei  (Eq.  44S)  tdl  m,  that 
CyUn  himadfeacaped  with  h]B  bother  befim  Ha 
Minender  <^  hia  adhcmnta.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  waa  digged  fran  the  altar  of  the  Eumenidea, 
whne  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  wna  murdered* 
Herodotua  also  implies  that  he  waa  alain  with  the 
rest.  Hia  jparty  ia  aakl  by  Phitareh  to  hare  r». 
corered  their  atioigth  after  lua  death,  and  to  hare 
omtinned  the  atmggle  with  the  Alooneooidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon^  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Coraini  gires,  as  a  conjecture,  b.  c. 
613;  while  Clinton,  auo  conjectoally,  asngna  it 
to6S0.  (HMod.T.  71;Th«c7d.i.l26;  8uid.>.o. 
KiAifnwr  ;  ViaL  Set.  13;  Pmu.  i.  38,  40, 
Tii.  35.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.  [CTNAWtl 

CYNAEOEI'RUS  [Ku-mytipot),  aon  of  Eo- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  diadn- 
niahed  hinaelf  by  hia  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Maiathon,  &  0.  490.  Aoootding  to  Hemdotoa, 
when  the  Prariaoa  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  eacape  by  aca,  Cynaegeinia  aeised  one  d 
their  ahipa  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  oK  The  story  toat  nothing  by  tranamia- 
sion.  The  next  vermon  rehted  that  Cjna^irua, 
on  the  Ion  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy^ 
veaael  with  Ub  left ;  and  at  len^  wo  airive  at 
the  acme  of  tba  htdianas  In  the  aecoont  of  Jnatin. 
Heto  the  hefOk  having  rocesaivriy  kit  both  his 


hands,  hanga  on  by  hia  teeth,  and  even  in  hia  mu- 
tilated state  fights  despemtely  with  the  Isat  men* 
doned  weapona,  *'like  a  nbid  wild  beast  I" 
(Herod,  vi  114;  Suid.  (.9.  Kivofyf^f ;  JosL  ii. 
9;  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  $  S3;  oonm^  Sneton.  M. 
68.)  [E.  £.] 

CYNAETHUS.  [CiNAnnra.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kin^ 
K^ro,  Kvvm),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  iatbex  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  eouain  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  B.  c.  336.  [Amtntab,  No.  3.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  ptmnised  her 
hand,  aa  a  reward  for  hia  aervicea,  to  I^uigarus, 
king  of  the  Agrianiana,  but  the  intoided  Ivide- 
^room  was  earned  off  by  wckneai.  Cynana  con* 
tmuad  nmiairied,  and  em^oyed  hendf  In  the 
edncatitm  of  her  donghter,  Adea  or  Eoiydice, 
whom  ahe  ia  mid  to  have  trained,  afto  the  manner 
of  her  own  edncadon,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Ajritidaena  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marr^  EuiydiM  to  him,  and  croaaed- 
over  to  Aaia  aeoordmgly.  Her  inflneneo  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alannod  Perdiccaa 
and  Antipater,  the  fbimer  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
AJcetas  to  meet  her  en  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
ot  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undsunted  spirit.  In  b.  a  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympiaa,  bniied  Cynane  with  Enrydice 
and  Arrhidaieua  at  Aegse,  the  royal  bniying-place. 
( Arr.  An<a.lB,(q:K  Fhot,  p.  70, ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.Atkem.  xiii.  p.657,  c;  Diod.xix.  £2;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60 ;  Perison.  ad  Ael.  V.  H.  xiiL36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (Kiwlna),  daogfater  (rf  AxcUdanna 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  ao  naiued  after  ha  graadhtber 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  alao  called  CyniscuB.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  die  lint  woman  who  kept  hoisea 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victwy.  (Paoa.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Paoaanias  men- 
tiona  an  epigram  by  an  unknown  avthor  in  her 
honour,  which  ia  perh^  the  aame  as  the  insnip- 
tion  be  ^leaka  of  (vi.  I.  $  2)  in  hia  aeooont  of  her 
moniunent  at  Olympia.  Thia  was  a  group  of 
aculptnre  representiog  Cyniaca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horsea, — the  woik  of  Apellas. 
[Apbllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horaea 
in  braaa  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeua  (Pans. 
V.  12.  §  S),  and  tt  Sparta  aha  had  near  the  gym- 
naoum,  called  the  Pbtanislai,  an  heronm.  (iiL 
15.  fl.)  [A.H.C.] 

CYNO.  [Cvnus.] 

C  YNOBELLI'N  US,  one  of  the  kinga  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  daudina,  the  cairftd  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Caaalodnnum.  (Cuchester  or  Ibl- 
don.)  He  was  the  bdier  of  CaiactacBB,  Toso- 
dumnns,  snd  Adminioa.  (IHon  Cam,  Ix.  SO,  81 ; 
Suet  CcL  44 ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Kvuf^r),  a 
son  of  Amyclas  bv  Uiomede,  and  toother  of  Hya- 
ointhns.  After  the  death  his  brother  Anahia, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  bthsr  of  Oebuiu  or 
of  Perierea.  Hia  tomb  waa  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
&r  from  the  Sciaa.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8;  Schol.  ad  Ettrtp.  OnH. 
447.)  JL.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  (Kuroffoupd),  an  Idacan  nymph 
and  one  of  the  mnaea  of  Zmia,  who  ptsced  her 
among  the  stara.  (Hygin.  AMr.  ii.  2 ;  Ant. 
Plum.  85 ;  Senr.  ad  firg.  Gmtry.  1 346.)  [L.S.] 
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CTIfTHIA  wd  CY'NTHIUS  (KwM*  and 
KMmsX  nrumei  retftoinhf  Artamit  and 
ApoUo,  whicli  ther  denv«d  from  moont  CjnUiiu 
in  the  UUnd  of  Delo*,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
ffjpim.  M  Dd.  10;  Hoi.  Cbrai.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Luom,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.  [CAJiNwnfl.] 

CYNU3  (KuMu),  ft  MR  of  Opua,  ud  &ther  of 
Hodoedocoi  utd  I^rymna,  from  whom  Cynaa  in 
Locrii  deriTed  ite  name.  (Paoi.  ix.  23.  $  4 ; 
EuaUUi.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (K^DvfMf),  a  aMi  of  Pemiu,  who 
ia  aaid  to  have  led  colonist*  bam  Argot  into  G^Dn- 
ria,  a  nlleT  bctireen  Aigolia  and  t-MinU.  (Puu. 
iii.  2.  S  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kinnffturtm),  a  yoatli  of  Cm, 
a  aoti  of  Tel^hnsi  waa  beloved  bj  ApoUo  and 
Zephjnu  or  SilTanua.  When  he  had  inadvertentlf 
killed  hia  bvoorite  ataf,  he  waa  wised  with  imno- 
derata  grief,  and  meMBwrphoaed  into  a  qrpceia. 
(Ot.  Met.  X.  l^&c;  Serr.  arf.dlM.iu.  64,  680, 
Eebg.  x.  26,  Olsoi:^.  L  M.)  Another  Cypariaaaa 
ia  mentioned  "by  Eoalathiaa.  {4i  Hm-  II.  ii. 
51S.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRI8,  CYPRIOENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'OENES  (Kuwpia,  Kvrpur,  Kiw^ct^mm, 
KmrpoT^t^i),  aumames  of  Aphro^te.  who  waa 
bora  in  the  iahuid  of  Crpma,  whidi  waa  alio  one 
of  the  principal  aeaU  of  her  wonhip.  {Horn.  IL  y. 
458  i  Find.  Oi.  I  120,  xL  125,  J>rt.  if.  383; 
TibuiL  iii.  S.  84  i  Hot.  Oarm.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUa  Thia  cele- 
bfmted  pselata  waa  a  native  of  Afiica,  bom,  al- 
thon^  die  exact  year  cannot  be  aacertained,  about 
dta  beginning  of  die  third  centtuy.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particslan  of  hia  life  aa  long 
aa  he  lenuuned  a  Qentile ;  but  it  ia  evident  from 
hit  writiRga  that  he  taoat  have  been  educated  with 
DO  common  care.  8t  Jenme  and  Laclantiaa  aa- 
anre  aa,  that  he  practited  the  art  of  tnabny,  and 
taaght  riietoric  with  diatingniahed  luceeM,  and  hy 
thia  or  aeme  other  htmoarabu  occnpation  he  realiaed 
conuderable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  24t>,  he 
waa  pennaded  to  embtaoe  Christianity  hj  the  ex- 
hartationa  of  Caeciliua,  an  aged  preabytar  o(  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  aamming  the  nana  o£  the 
apiritaal  patron  hy  whom  be  Iwd  been  aet  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganiun,  waa  henceforward  aty led 
TiiAflaus  Caicilius  CvriuANoa.  At  the  tame 
period  ho  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  diatributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popiUarity  acquired  by 
thia  libeiality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  prcvioualy  rajoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  (0  diatinguiahed  a  proaelyte,  aeeured 
hia  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  waa  miied 
to  the  rank  of  a  preebyler,  and  in  the  courae  of  the 
fbllnwing  year  the  biahoprie  of  Carthage  waa  (breed 
npen  hia  lalactant  aee^bum  1^  a  ni|a  n^aritj 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  atrenoona  <^io- 
aitioB,  however,  firom  a  auall  party  beaded  by 
Novatae  [Novatuh]  and  Feliriaiifflna,  whoae  ob- 
atioate  reaiatance  and  contumacy  anbaequently 
gave  riae  to  moch  diaorder  and  violence. 

When  the  peraecotioa  of  Deciaa  buret  forth 
(a.  b.  250),  Cypriai^  bmng  we  of  the  fiiat  muked 
oat  aa  a  victiQi,  fled  from  the  atom,  in  obedience, 
aa  he  tella  na  {Eput,  xiv.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thoa  he  mi^t  beat  diaeharge  hia  duty, 
and  lemuned  in  letirement  until  aft^  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  thia  period  he  kept  np  an  active  conw^ndcncc 


wiik  ik  defgy  wnewiring  variaaa  SMUen  of  dia- 
ei^ine,  mneh  of  hia  attntion  being  uwupiaJ,  aa 
the  vi<dence  of  the  penecution  b^an  to  alat«,  by 
the  6erce  controvetaiea  which  atoae  with  ngard  to 
the  readmiaaion  of  the  Lajm  or  apoctatea,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  thnr  gnih, 
were  deognated  Sacrifieati,  or  Tlw^ioaft,  or  LUd- 
latid,  and  were  aeekuig,  now  that  the  danger  bad 
paaaed  away,  the  leatuadoa  of  their  ecdeoaatkal 
privil^ea,  Cyprian,  although  not  pofoetly  cob- 
aiatent  thnagV°t  in  his  inatnictionB,  always  na- 
nifosted  a  di^Mdtian  to  fidlow  a  modenta  caarae; 
and  while  on  dw  one  hand  he  utiaily  i^jeOad  the 
extmne  decbina  ef  Novatianas,  who  naartaiiifd 
that  the  chnrdi  Iiad  no  power  ag«n  to  admit  ^ 
ren^adea  to  ha  oonununion,  so  he  waa  equally 
oppooed  to  the  laxity  al  thoae  who  woe  willuig  to 
receive  tbem  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
denee  of  dicir  contrition  by  lencuened  ptmitMc^ 
and  finally  decided  that  fiiu  fantiTenwi  uoald,  net 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  eioiden  until  God 
ahoold  liaTe  granted  peace  to  hia  aerranta.  No- 
vatus  and  Feucitsimua,  taking  advantage  of  these 
di^tes,  endeavoured  to  ^n  over  to  their  foctiim 
many  of  die  impatient  and  discontented  LopaL 
Novatna  actnally  q^ioiated  Feliciaainna  his  dea«n 
withoat  the  permisaion  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, udM  in  hia  tarn  caased  FetidsumiM  to  be 
ezcommunicMed ;  while  the  Utter,  for  froa  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentence,  aaaociated  with  himsdf 
five  aedilioaa  pieabytcn,  who  tseaking  off  ia 
open  aduao,  alacted  Factnnatna,  taw  of  war  on 
nwnber,  biahop,  and  ren tared  to  deapalch  an  «Ha- 
tle  to  ComeEiua,  biahop  of  Rcane,  aunoimdng  tacir 
choice.  Tbia  cabal,  however^  soon  fell  to  pwoca; 
Coineliua  lefbsed  to  listen  to  their  lepreamtatisoB, 
their  supporters  gradually  dromed  oE,  and  their 
great  haul  of  anion  was  laAm  snanied  aanadiK 
by  the  defoction  tt  thdt  gnat  Aaiapwm,  Nontax 
who,  upon  his  vidt  to  Bome  at  the  oonnteiHenat 
of  A.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  ^ead  the  caae  of 
the  Lapai,  bat  e^tonaed  to  tiw  full  extant  the 
viewa  ik  Novadanna.  Scarcely  wen  these  trva- 
blea  h^>pQy  allayed,  and  Cyprian  mioe  more  se- 
carriy  aMUed  in  his  diaii:^  when  freA  distuibanoes 
ansa  in  oonaaqnansa  of  tha  aariaoniona  csntert 
between  ConauBs  and  Novatianna  [CoBNauoi ; 
NovATUNUs]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  wann  aappwter  in  the  biahop  of  Carthage, 
by  whoae  exertions  hia  authority  waa  acknowledged 
throu^ont  neady  the  whole  of  Africa.  Intbemoath 
of  June,  A.  D.  252,  began  what  ia  commonly  tensed 
the  pertecudon  of  Oallus,  but  which  in  leohtr 
originated  in  an  unaathoriied  p<qmlar  movement 
excited  by  the  refiual  of  the  Chriatiana  to  join  in 
the  [xayers  and  Mcrifieee  ofiered  np  on  aocount  o( 
the  deadly  peatiloice  whidi  waa  devastadi^  the 
varioos  prorinees  of  tha  Roaan  em{MR.  On  thii 
occMSOD,  aa  fmneriy,  the  mob  ot  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
liona ;  bat  the  danger  doea  not  appear  to  have  ben 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Comeliui  waa  ba- 
niahed  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  lie  died  on  the 
I4th  of  September,  and  his  ancoeaaog  Laeiiia  saf' 
fond  martyrdom  a  few  amntha  afterwards  (5d> 
Ifaich,  253),  Africa  remained  oomparatirdy  nn- 
disturbed,  and  the  political  coofiuion  «ai*eq|KBt 
upon  the  assanmtion  of  the  poiple  by  AenilianaB 
reatored  to  the  ehucb  extNnal  tianqnilli^,  which 
continaed  nnintanpted  for  neariy  four  jtmn.  Dnt 
in  proportion  at  these  waa  repose  &«m  withoai,  so 
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dbeord  wared  hot  within.  The  neverendii^  di^ 
CQwioiii  wiUt  regard  to  the  I^psi  wen  Tezatiousl; 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thouund  embarrau- 
ing  ibmui  next  arow  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  am  at  which  infitnls  might  receire  b^rtiem; 
and  uutly  the  important  coutnweny  toaxamg 
the  rebaptinng  of  uose  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rit*  by  heretiu  and  ■chinnatics,  which  first 
amee  in  Aua,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  stona  of 
angiT  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Weit 
CAM,  Cyprian  waa  no  longw  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinioiii.  He  steadfiutly  and  aternly 
mauitKiwd  that  tha  unity  ei  the  nnble  chnrA 
was  ewentud  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Qiristianity 
could  eriat  beyond  the  pale  of  Uiat  church  ;  that 
no  loersmeiit  waa  efficadooa  if  administered 
thoee  who  had  riolated  this  princii^e  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  j  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  br  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  a&d  void— doctrine*  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerons  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  antumn  of  a.  d.  255*  and  nnheaitatingly 
zepadiated  b7  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  if 
Rome.  The  tenpest  tfans  anttaed  was  stilled  for 
»'^le  by  the  milooked-for  peraecutioa  <rfValerianf 
hitherto  conudered  the  fnend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  canse.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
ont  by  hia  high  character  and  conspicnoua  station, 
waa  banished  by  Patemoa  the  proconsnl  to  the 
maritime  dty  of  Cumbis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  d.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
eonetant  eonpenion,  the  deaeoo  Pantint*  to  whom 
be  commonicated  that  he  had  receired  a  revelation 
of  approachmg  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indalgence  and  amrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  fay  the  new  go- 
vernor, Oalerios  Haximiia,  and  retnmed  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighboariiood  of  the  dty,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.  Conscious  of  hia  approaching 
&te,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  conc«wnent,  in 
conaequence,  say  his  oienuee,  of  his  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  bis  own  declantion, 
becmse  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.  It  is  certun  that,  npon  the  re- 
turn of  Mazimua,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  <tf  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  UiM  and  firm  profinsion  of  hia  fiuth  in  the 
prBCtoriam  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  ^>adoua  plain  without  the  vralls  in 
the  preseitce  of  s  vast  multitude  of  hia  aorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  hut  hononrs  to  hia  me- 
mwy  with  mingled  demonstntiona  of  grief  and 
IriiMnph. 

While  Cyprian  poaaeaaed  an  amomit  of  Isaning, 

eloquenee,  and  eamestneaa,  which  guned  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectfol  love  of  thoae  among 
whom  he  hbowed,  his  tea!  waa  tempered  wi£ 
Modeiation  and  chari^  to  as  extent  of  which  we 
find  bnt  few  examples  among  the  ecdesiaatica  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  waa  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  ^irits  by  whom  be  vras  aorronnded,  and 
to  mMPtain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  hie  life  that 
influeBee,  atiateUng  far  beyond  tha  l&nila  of  his 
own  dioMie,  which  he  had  establiabed  ahnoat  at 
theoatMtafhiacuin.   Hii  cme^oadanee  |n- 
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eents  ua  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  imd  r^ret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
flMter  the  prejudices  of  hia  clergy,  we  at  the  aame 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
atronfl  violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  di^raoe  the  worka 
so  many  early  controvertialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  amall 
degree,  formed  by  the  eveuti  of  his  own  life. 
Tm  deroency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  Uie 
Lapn  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  frtnn 
a  good  man  who  must  hare  been  conacioua  that  he 
had  himself^  on  one  oecaaion  at  least,  conudered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  aois 

E rising  in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
in^  and  ao  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  foctioua 
achiamadcs.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  Miui^dim.  He  more  than  once  allied 
that  he  had  iwmved  conununications  and  direo- 
ti«ia  direct  fimn  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  thoae  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peuvd  most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censute. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fell  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cypriau'a 
nund  wtn  so  br  removed  from  fcwririuin,  thu  it 
is  impoosiUe  to  bnagine  that  he  eotild  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  viaiona  of  a  heated  imaginap 
tion. 

In  his  sMe,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  TertuUian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  be 
skilfully  avoids  his  Itanhneas  and  extravagance 
boUi  of  thought  and  dictioiL  The  fruits  of  hia 
eariy  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  hia  matter, 
and  in  the  ccjMons,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periodB 
in  which  he  nve*  expreesioD  to  hia  ideaa  i  hut  w» 
may  hen  and  there  juatly  complain,  that  kNiae 
reasoning  and  hollow  declunation  are  aabaUtntcd 
for  the  precise  logic  and  [segnant  tersonaa  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  (^prian^  works  ^— 

1.  Dt  Gfotia  Dei  Absr,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  kttex  to  hia  friend  Donatna,  who  appean  to 
have  followed  in  eariy  life  the  aame  piofeadon 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
same  tune.  This  woHi  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admisuon  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  haiqpy  condition  of  thoae  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  nace  of  God,  have  tamed  aside  ftam 
Paganiam  to  ChrutiBni^ ;  dwdla  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  npon  the  im^rtance  of  the  baptigmal  rite ; 
and  dntwp  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holineaa  of  the  true  feith  as  craitrasted  with 
the  groaaneaa  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief^  At 
though  fiequoitly  phoed  osMOg  the  Epistlea  vS 
Cypriad,  it  deaMvee  to  be  conaideied  in  the  I^;ht 
of  a  fbintal  treatise. 

2.  JM  Jdoiomm  Vmitate  liber,  written  in  A.  n. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  waa  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, ia  imitated  fron  tbe  eariy  Cbriatian  Apokigie^ 
espedally  that  of  Tertnllian.  Tbiee  pomta  are 
oUefly  insisted  iip(m.     1.  The  foDy  of  imaing 
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Mithly  kin^  that  it,  men  mortal  mm,  to  the 
nuk  of  dinnitiee,  the  iapoteiice  of  nek  inwgiiMtfr 
powniiUdlhoeaptiiuM  of  the  idnee  of  Miniy. 
3.  The  Unitr  of  Ood.  3.  The  Adnnt  of  Chriit, 
end  hit  Coiuabctutulitjr  with  the  FaAer.  Thii 
tnct  ii  tx^tmlj  eacribed  to  CTfrien  I17  Jame 
in  his  EpitL  ad  Moffmum  OraL 

9.  rwtwKMWnuw  advermu  Judaeot  Ubri  tret. 
A  eoUection  of  nmaAable  texti  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  bookii  and  illiutnited  hj  n- 
■larfci  end  4i[diartioni.  Tboie  in  tlia  fint  ere 
quoted  for  the  purpow  of  proring  that  the  Jewi, 
hj  their  diaobMlienca,  had,  in  accordance  with 
pcophec?,  finfuted  the  proleetion  and  pmniMi  of 
God ;  tmae  ia  tho  woood  denonatata  that  the 
ChriMiaiia  had  taken  Aeir  place,  and  that  Jems 
WM  the  Meauah  foretold  in  the  Old  Teetament ; 
thwe  in  the  third  exhiUt  within  a  short  compaw 
the  gnat  monl  and  idl^jione  obligations  of  the 
Christian  liie.  The  preaie  date  at  which  this 
oompilalion  was  ananged  is  unknown,  bat  it  pn- 
h^tljr  belongs  to  the  eMrir  put  of  CTprian^  eueer. 
It  b  quoted  hj  Jerome  (DiaL  I.  adv.  P^t^)  and 
by  Angnstio.  (Gamtra  dm  EpiA  Pdag.  It.  8, 
10.) 

4.  De  Dite^iM  at  Habila  VirjpMm  Ubar^ 
written  in  A.  D.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
nieed  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  diaier- 
tatimw  of  TertnlUan,  **  Do  Virginibns  Telandis," 

De  Halnta  Mulierum,"  Ac,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  naidena  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  celibacy  the  necesdty  of  simplicity  in  thetr 
diess  and  uuumt  of  life.  He  commenees  with  an 
eneominm  on  nrgjnitTi  innsta  open  the  propriety 
of  iVitiiiiit  fimi  all  wiiptBoat  i^qMiel  and  nin 
omaBMnta,  from  faint,  fiwn  fiiaqMntiitg  baths, 
naniages,  or  pablie  speetaclee,  and  oonehidea  with 
A  general  exhortation  to  atoid  all  Inxntions  indnl- 
gendet.  This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
(BpiiL  ad  Dmdriad,  M  JSWoei.)  and  by  Angot- 
tin  (A  DeeMm  CSkrM,  if.  31). 

&  Jk  VkOaU  Eeeluiai  CbOo&BM  Ifisr,  writMt 
snd  deqiatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  2&3,  at  n  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  diatncted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Nontianna,  with  the  new  oS 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  chnich  thoee 
who  had  wandered  finm  her  pale  01  were  wBTering 
in  their  allegiaiice,  by  poinUi^  out  the  danger  and 
ain  of  schism,  and  by  denumstraUng  the  necessity  of 
a  TiaiUe  onion  among  alt  true  Christians,  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiaitical  history,  since  here  we 
fitat  find  the  doctrine  of  CathoBdm  and  of  the 
tj^al  ckaneter  of  St.  Peter  devd^wd  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  sa|iremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  (0.  Oinctm,  li,  SS ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  £^Sl). 

5.  D$  Lofm  &kr,  written  and  deipatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  c£  Korcmber,  a.  n.  353.  It 
may  be  conaiderad  as  s  aort  of  mpplnttent  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  Mtd  ccmiistency  of  that  tempenUe  policy 
which  was  adopted  bodi  by  Cornelias  and  Cyprian 
with  r^ard  to  the  readmiiuon  of  Men  brethren 
into  the  communion  (tf  the  ehudi.  The  tmct  is 
quoted  hj  Ensehiaa  {Hitt,  Bed,  vL  BS},  by  An- 
Buttin  (d*  AdaU.  Coi^  L  35),  and  by  Ponthis 
{Vi.  CfprioM).    See  also  Cyprian,  61. 

7.  £e  OratioM  Vomimka  Uber,  written  about 
A.  D.  26%  in  iaitalion  of  TertoUiini  **  !>•  Om- 


tione,^  contMna  a  lengthened  commsataiy  on  each 
of  the  petitiona  in  the  Lnd'a  Pray^ 
by  rain^  npsn  p^m  in  genanl*  and  upon  Aa 
finune  of  mind  which  best  befila  those  who  thna 
apfHoach  the  throne  of  Ood.  Ilis  wc^  ia  Uglily 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  plaeea  (e.  g.  de 
Dm.  pertae.  2),  by  Caasiodorat  {Dmm.  ImbUL  19), 
and  by  PonUna  in  hia  life  of  Cjfritn,  while  anmng 
modema,  Baitk  pcomineeB  it  one  of  dw  nahieat 

{irodnctiona  irfndent  Ckriatjan  Ladn^.  {Adtm, 
nil.) 

a  De  Mortalkait  liber,  written  in  A.  s.  352, 
during  the  pnvalcnee  of  the  torible  pestjlepce 
which  for  the  ifMa  of  fin  wised  the  naot 
populous  proTtnoeo  of  the  Roman  empire,  far  tha 
porpoae  of  pointing  oat  how  little  death  ought  ta 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  aiaee  ta 
bun  it  was  the  gate  of  imnMiRali^,  tha  **g™™f 
of  etenul  bliss.  Itismenti(nedl7AqpiatiB(^dsL 
Julian,  ti.),  and  daewken, 

9.  Ad  DmutritMm  ttsr,  also  written  in  A.  & 
352.  Demetftana^  pmoonsnl  of  Africa,  cntdin| 
up  the  popolar  cry,  had  aacribed  the  ftnSam  and 
ptsgne  under  wUeh  the  worid  was  at  this  timo 
labourii^  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christiana,  1^ 
refitted  to  render  homage  to  the  deitiea.  Qy- 
I»ian  ho*  regies,  that  the  OentileB  tbemadTea 
wne  much  nore  the  canse  tA  theee  disaaleia, 
neglecting  the  wwdiip  of  the  only  true  Qod  and 
cruelly  pereecating  his  fiidlowers.  It  is  qnotad  by 
I^ctantios  {Diom.  IiuliL  t.  1, 4),  by  Jcfane(.J^ 
M^.),  and  by  Pontioa.  (  VU.  Qfftnam.) 

10.  Qi  Oiertaliam  Mar^r^  a  lettscnddwi 
to  Fotnaatoa  in  A.  D.  352,  during  the  penenlMa 
of  GalluB,  on  the  reaaonabfeneaa,  tne  du^,  and  the 
reward  mar^rrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  aame  salyect  by  Tertnllian.  This  pece  has 
been  by  some  persons  armteooily  attnbnted  to 
Hilarius,  bat  is  now  geuenJly  aeknowledgad  as 
the  nndoubted  andnctiaii  of  Cyprian, 

11.  Je  Opw9  a  irYssweyiii  tfw,  o  «he  dijy 
of  ahnsgiring^  written  according  to  some  oitica  to- 
wards ue  doee  of  a.  b.  254,  <Miile  otheia  sup^isi 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  b^era 
it  to  be  connwted  with  an  episda  (Ixii.)  addicesed 
by  Cyprian  to  eone  Nmnidlum  bttheps  who  had 
solicited  peamiaiy  aesistance  to  enwe  them  ta 
redeem  from  captivity  aeverat  of  the  bcethren  who 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kntt  in  slaTcty  fay 
the  Moon.  It  is  named  under  ttie  above  title  by 
Augustin  {Omka  Aral  ap.  Falag.  iv.  4),  and  bj 
Jerome  (AdFammBA.\  «b  adiaconiBe  De  Miaa- 
ricOTdia." 

12.  De  Bomo  Potiea^  fikr,  written  aboM  a.  ik 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  worit  of  Tettulltan  m  tha 
Nuue  subject.  It  is  qnoted  by  Angnetin  (CMn 
i^Koi  Ml.  i^ejii^  It. 9)  and  ^  Foubna.  (PsLQp- 

priam,) 

13.  JUosf  £An«<swrittan£BA.B.3fiS,nl 
the  period  when  tba  coutroveiay  bot««en  Cy^ria** 
and  St^hoi,  hishs^  of  Roase,  on  the  lebapttstng 
of  hereucs,  was  at  its  height,  exhorting  Christiana 
carefully  to  avcud  envy  and  oalicei,  and  to  der^ 
feelings  of  charity  and  tore  towards  t»A  other:  It 
is  quoted  by  Augnstin  (dt  Boftiim.  Fan.  4),  hf 
Jerome  (/a  9^  od  Gal.  ft  5),  ud  by  Pontiaa.  (  Fib 
dtpriim.) 

14.  ^Molae.  In  addition  to  the  above  w* 
possess  a  series  of  eigfa^'Oiie  official  lettere,  ex- 
tandii^  ovec  tha  whole  pnhUe  life  of  pyfrian*  »• 
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dodtag  •  Uiw  iddnMed  to  liinudf  or  to  hk  dergy. 
This  ooQectioa  it  of  inntiiuU*  nltta,  not  only  on 
aecomt  of  the  li^  whidb  H  thnva  on  the  lifiB, 
chancteTf  and  opinioiM  of  the  [wrista  hintMlf^  bat 
from  the  lively  jpictnre  which  it  preMiiti  of  the 
■tftte  of  ecciesiutKal  i&in,  and  of  a  mnltitode  of 
circumitancu  of  the  gntteit  inprntuice  in  hiito- 
rical  and  antiquriu  wioarehea.  Our  limits  pre- 
elude  u>  from  attempting  to  gin  any  analym  of 
these  doctunenta ;  but  ve  may  remark,  that  the 
topica  prindpally  conudend  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tiona,  genend  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  aa  agitating  the  Chriatian  commnnity  at  this 
epoch,  namdy,  no  tnatment  of  the  Lapd,  the 
Khiim  of  Novatna  and  FeUdanmua,  the  mIumb 
at  Novatianiu,  the  baptim  of  infilnta,  the  re- 
hop  tising  of  hoetics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markabla  discosiion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
tevired  in  our  own  day,  the  neceMity  of  employiiu 
wine  in  the  saciament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  whim 
Cyprian  Btroogly  denonsMS  the  tenets  of  the 
AcpmU  ta  Enaxdm  (J^wriL  68),  and  employs 
many  expTeosIoiu  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  pnetice  <^  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  die  cup  to  the  hiity. 

In  meet  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tnct  Dt  Cnriia 
Dti,  together  with  the  fragDent  of  a  letter  from 
DMBatna  loefized  to  H,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  episUes,  by  which  aRaDgHDent  die  nnmbsr  is 
■wellftd  to  eightj^thiee.  Thna  mm  mn  {aiated 
by  Bolnze,  which,  howem^  an  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  foDewing  works  are  admitted  aa  sd  then  tic 
by  muiy  editors,  althou^  they  do  not  rest  on 
■nch  tadsfiictoiy  evidence  as  the  for^|otng : — 

1.  De  ^leetaculit  ^t&er, 

2.  D»  Lamde  Matiyii  ad  Mojftm  d  MoKinium 
«( Mkras  Qn^imont. 

The  Mowing  works,  althongh  &!ec|Bent1y  fonud 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  m  them, 
IMofaably,  behniging  to  the  same  ue,  ate  bow  n- 
acted  by  all:— 

1.  AdNoeaHoMtim  ffamtiem*,  ottod LaptU 
Vemem  wa  lit  dtmagtmdst,  ascrihea  by  Emsmus  to 
Cwneliua.  2.  De  Due^iUMa  tt  bono  PwHeUiae, 
•scribed  in  like  manner  by  Enamus  to  Cornelius. 
8.  Dt  Jbatariiat.  4.  Db  MtmiSm  Sim  m  SiM 
eeefni  JadtMOi.  5.  Orofis  pro  Maitfe&m^- 
Oratio  M  Die  Pamoni*  woe  H  Co^fitsio  S.  (^/pri- 
on,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  Reb(q>titmal».  7.  Dt  OardtnaUbtu  CAriiti 
OpefAM,  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vdlio.  8.  De  SimmiiarilaU  CUri- 
tonm.  9.  A  SjfmUiium  Afomium  SaptMiio. 
The  woilc  vS  Bofinns,  14.  Edemas  Jbdwos 
Ckritbim  hmeuH  tma.  \\.  Dt  Ravdaiioif  CajitiM 
B.  Jo.  Baptiriaa :  in  this  woA.  mention  is  made  of 
the  Fronkish  ki&g  Pepin.  12.  De  DufUci  Mar- 
tjfriot  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
13k  Duodmm  Ahmtiomlm  aate^U.  14.  Di^ 
petUiaOotKoa.  15.i)iifaselaCba4w(w,attribated 
to  Cyprian  by  Paidns  Diaeomii^  and  finmd  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poema,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Gmeut^  Sodama,  Ad  Senaiortm.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Geonadins  to  Salvianoa,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  ore  very  nnmeroni. 
The  editio  piinceps  was  printed  at  Borne  from  a 
Puiaiu  snder  the  infection  of  Andiew, 
Uihop  af  Akd%  by  Swcyahijm  mid  PuMrt^ 
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1471,  fcL  The  first  editum  in  which  any  attempt 
waa  made  to  exhilnt  •  pun  text,  and  to  sepants 
the  genni&e  from  dte  qntmu  wurica,  waa  that  ni 
Erasmus  whose  labours  are  above  aQ  ptaiae.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  prees  of  Fioben,  in 
1520^  foL  The  two  beit  editions  are— 1.  That 
printed  st  Oxford,  1662,  fiiU  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  HAm  of  Oxfwd,  to  which  are  subjoined  tlie 
^wmjJIm  (^/prioMioi  <i  John  Pearson,  bi^op  of 
Chester ;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  toL,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dtumlatimti  Qfpriatieat  at 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  i^ipeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4ta.  2.  That  oom- 
nanead  by  Balme,  and  coB^letad  by  a  motdi  of 
the  fiatonity  of  St  Ubox,  who  is  fienn  ihM 
Afanauu,  Paris,  fiiL  I7S6.  These  two  aditteaa 
taken  to^jether  contno  eVMydiing  that  dia  atodeat 
can  poMbly  desire. 

As  ancient  autboritiea  we  have  a  Uogiophy  of 
Cyprian  sdll  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  daaeon  PmUus  [PoNTiDfl],  togeAec 
with  the  proconsolar  sots  relating  to  his  martyidon. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  tm 
Clerc,  BihlioAeqnt  UtueeneUt,  vol.  xii.  p.  208— 
378;  by  Tillemont,  Mimaint  EceUticatiq^  roL 
iv.  pp.  76—459 ;  and  by  Moranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluse.  No  publication  on  this  aabjeet 
contains  tttch  an  amount  of  accurate  invaatigadon 
with  renrd  not  only  to  the  prebte  himself  batalsa 
to  the  nolo  compU^ted  eoclenastical  histuy  of  the 
times,  oa  the  Amudet  C^priamei  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  haa  been  ccnnpiled  by  Schoen^ 
nonn,  and  will  be  found  in  his  BiU.  Painm,  Lot 
vol.  L  pp.  80 — 100  (c  iiL  §  8^  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valnaUe  matter  is  contained  u  the  DimrtaUoMtt 
(^Ipriameat  of  DodwelL 

Compare  also  Fabric  BOL  iltd.  tti^.LoLi. 
p.  444 ;  PuDcdna,  dt  L,  L.  mmecL  c.  x,  §  19 ; 
SchrSck,  f  traki^eM^  L  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
Ac;  Iiinnper,ifiUor.  TMog.  CVsL pan xL> 88, 
Ae.;  Waleb,  AUjoOaas  PatriHiea,  ed. 
Oibbon,  DtcHmt  ond  Fall,  e.  16 ;  Mihnan,  ifidory 
ofCirUliMntjh  ii.  p.  246 ;  Bettbecs,  Tkato.  CSdL 
QrprioM  darfftMU  muk  smmm  Lmmvmd  Wtrkm, 
QotUng.  1881;  Pool^  ZjAasi  TmM^QipruM, 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (K^feXof ),  a  ooa  of  Aepytaia, 
firther  ot  iiBKift  and  flUbmn-Iaw  of  Cna- 
phontes,  waa  Ung  of  Baulia  on  the  Alpboins  in 
Anadia.  (Pms.  iv.  8.  g  9,  viiL  5.  4,  8,  29. 
g  4.)  [L  SLl 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (t.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  hia 
descent  to  Caeneaa,  the  compaidon  of  Peirithooa. 
PaiuBnias(ii.  4.  g  4,  v.  2. 8  4,17-  $  2,  andc  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melas,irtto  was 
n  native  of  Oonu«  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselos  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bocchiadae, 
tbiftt  is,  to  the  Dwic  noUlity  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  Mowed  by  Herodotus,  she 
muried  AaStion,  b>»auue,  being  nj^y,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Baochiodoe  who  would  have  her 
as  his  irife.  Her  marrii^  remmned  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  cranlted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  shoold  prove  formidaUs  to  the  raliog 
partr  at  Cwinth.  When  the  Baeehiadae  wna  in- 
fboied  of  this  onde,  which  at  the  same  time  thnw 
U^t  wpan  a  nnvioBa  myatMfana  orade,  they 
adnd  Ibc  dMv  own  moiitj  to  murder  the  uilt 
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oF  AeStion.  Bat  the  penoM  who  mat  mat  out 
for  thit  purpou  wera  moTcd  hy  the  imiles  of  the 
infant,  and  ipared  hia  life,  AAenwdi,  bowerer, 
they  made  a  tecond  attmpt,  but  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  hia  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  »  cheat  (ki4*a^)|X  &om  which  he  derired 
hia  name,  Cypaeloa.  Wheo  he  bad  grown  np  to 
manhood,  be  cute  forward  aa  the  champion  of  the 
demos  aguoat  the  noblea,  and  with  the  help  of  the 

nple  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  eatab- 
ed  hinuelf  aa  tyrant.  (Ariatot.  Fotit.  r.  8, 
&c)  The  crueldM  which  he  ia  diaiged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  hia  reign  were  the  mnlt  of  the 
vehement  oppoution  on  toe  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afierwacda  hu  government  wai  ptMeful  and 
popular,  and  Cypaelus  felt  to  n&  among  the 
Corintbiani  that  he  ooold  even  diapenae  with  a 
body-guard.  (Ariatot.  PoUt.  v.  9 ;  Poiyaen.  t.  31.) 
Like  moat  othn  Ondc  ^nnta,  Cypielua  vaa  very 
fend  of  qtlendoar  and  mignlficcDee,  and  he  af^ieara 
to  have  aecnmnlated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
U  Delphi  the  ch^id  of  the  Corinthiaaa  with  • 
bronse  palm-tree  (Pint  Gnte.  Sept.Sap.  21, 
'QmaeM.  riiL  4);  and  at  Olympia  ha  erected  a 
»lden  atatoe  tk  Zeua,  towarda  which  the  wealthy 
Corintbiaiu  wm  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  fix  Uie  apace  of  ten  yean.  (Stiab.  nii.  ppw  i&i, 
878 ;  eomp,  Paeud.  Ariatot.  Omom.  iL  2 ;  Snid. 
and  Phot.  a.  v.  K<i<^Xot.)  Cypaelui  roled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  yeara,  the  beginning 
of  which  ia  placed  by  lome  in  B.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  waa  ancceeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  br  hia  aon  Pcriando;  Tbft  celebntod 
cheat  of  CyiMdus,  conaiBting  of  eedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gtdd.  and  richly  admned  with  fignrea  in  relief^ 
of  which  Pauaaniaa  (▼.  1 7,  &c-)  haa  preaerred  a 
deKription,  ia  mid  to  have  been  acquired  b^  one 
ot  the  ancestora  of  Cypvelua,  who  kept  in  it  hia 
moat  Goatly  treaanreL  It  afterwarda  remuned  in 
the  poaaeaaion  of  hia  deacendanta,  and  it  waa  in 
thia  cheat  that  yonng  Cypaelaa  waa  aaved  from  the 
penecndona  of  the  Bacchiadae.  Hia  gimteful  do- 
aeoidanta  dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hen  at 
Olympia,  where  it  waa  aeen  by  I^uaaniaa  about 
the  end  of  the  aecond  century  after  Chriat.  (Comp. 
Mtiller,  AnAaaol.  d,  KmuL  §  57. 2,  Ac ;  Thierach, 
J^M]cA.p.l66.&c)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpifnf),  a  danghlw  of  Hypaeoa 
Of  PeneiuB  by  Chlidamqie,  a  gianddaiighter  of 
Peneiua  and  Creuaa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  monnt  Pelion  to  Libra,  when 
Cyrene  dnivad  iti  nana  firan  Ym.  Sm  beeuw 
\iS  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aiiibwns.  (Pind. 
u  fi,  &&  I  Apollon.  Rbod.  i.  500,  du. ;  Dtod.  iT. 
81;  Serr.  od^M.  it.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fah,  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Jnatin  (xiiL  7)  calls 
Antkocus,  Nomins,  and  Argaeua  aona  of  Gyrene. 
(Comp.  Aeistabub.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal penomges  of  the  name  of  CymMb  (Hygiii. 
Fab.  14 :  Apollod.  U.  5.  i  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYBl'ADES  atanda  firat  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enamerated  by  Trebelliua  PoUio 
[Aurkolob],  fitaa  whose  bnef^  indiatinct,  and 

2parently  inaunralo  narratire  we  gather  that, 
«t  having  robbed  his  btber,  whoae  old  age  be 
had  amMttmed  by  diaripatioa  and  vice,  he  fied  to 
the  PeiHUia,  atimnlatod  S^por  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man pnrineaa,  and,  having  asanmed  the  pnrple 
together  with  the  title  of  Aigsatoa,  waa  slain  by 
hia  own  Mowers  afta  a  slroct  aureer  of  cmelty 
andaina.  OiMra  thioki  fit  to  unne  d«t  tkeae 


•rau  iaA.  phee  aftec  the  defeat  nd  cqAmoT 

Valerianus  (a.  d.  260) ;  bat  oat  otdy  aatlwriv 
erpreasly  asserts,  that  the  death  lit  tfao  aaarpcr 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  npan  hk  mara 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment we  moat,  in  the  abaenoe  U  all  other  erideneei 
be  contoit  to  abide.  The  atedals  pobliihed  Igr 
Qoltsios  and  Hediobarima  ate  lejoeted  tnr 
matologistk  aa  nnqoestionably  spnrioofc  {TrebeQ. 
PoU.  Trig.  Tyr.  l)  [W.  R.J 

CYRILLUS,  a  OiMCO-Romaa  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  com|»lationa  of  Jnatinian 
were  formed.  Fran  the  scholiast  on  the  Badlka 
(viL  pb  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  be  tianshml 
into  Qnek  the  Digest  at  length  (rd  wAffrvt,  Rd^ 
ad  TUopi.  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  oompoaed  a 
cMamentai7  on  the  Digest,  which  is  dted  by  the 
name  Mi(--a  word  which  does  not  maan  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modem  aensa. 
(Am.  iL  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thoogbt  that, 
aa  M4  means  a  summary  abridgmoit  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles,  so  wtJm  means  an  extended 
cominentary  or  panpbiase ;  while  Hugo  (R.  R.  G, 
p.  1077)  menticma  a  soggestion  made  to  him,  that 
wXdror  and  are  used  aynonomonsly,  the  latter 
wnd  being  interpreted  in  ue  Gtoma*  jiamkam  by 
ipnw^  Cyrillos  is  dedgnated,  aloi^  wi&  Ste- 
phanos (who  also  wrote  an  IndexX  by  the  name 
b^urerfnit.  (Ak  iiL  p.  415.)  On  the  antbnitf 
of  Ant.  AnguadDos,  Soszes  {NotiL  BaaiL  %  19) 
cites  Matt  BUataiea  (m  Pratf.  Symta^.)  to  ahew 
that  Cyrillaa  inteipieted  the  D^est  •ar'  trntn^i 
bat,  in  the  edttioB  of  KastatM  psUiahad  by  Bp. 
Bereridge  {Symodioo»,  &.),  the  name  sf  CyiiDns 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  leferred  to.  CyriOnB 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  (Am.  iii.  pp.  60, 
61.)  Sometimes  ae  is  quoted  by  the  acholiaata  on 
the  Baailia,  and  aometimea  hia  o]»niom  are  embo- 
died in  the  texU  (Au.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Aia.  i*. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  raraaoentrd 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reis  {ad  Tktojfk.  pp.  1235, 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  CyriUns  and  Ste- 
phanos moat  have  written  before  a.  d.  635,  whra 
the  115th  Novell  was  iwnnalsated.  In  A«.  v. 
225  is  a  qnotation  from  Cyiflba  stating  the  law 
d»  ImcfixiaKt  TtOammio  as  it  existed  befue  it  was 
altered  \ff  fh*  115th  Novell,  iriudi  an  eaunent 
jurist  ooold  •GHoely  havo  overioolui  or  bean 
rant  o£ 

C.  E.  Zichariae  seems  to  think  that  there  wen 
two  jurists  named  CyriUns :  one,  who  waa  anes^ 
tho  precntora  of  dio  joristi  that  flonridied  in  ^ 
time  of  Jastinian  t  another,  who  wns  anioiv  tho 
jurists  that  flooriahed  in  the  period  imnwdiatdy 
after  the  cwnpilation  of  the  Otrpmt  Jmtit.  {HitL 
J.G.Jt  g  14, 1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zachariae 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  then  were  two, 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  hia  mode  of  otatoment  ia 
odenlated  to  odslead.  The  cariy  CTriUna  b  n- 
fened  to  (if  Zadiariae  property  expwssea  hk 
meaning)  in  Has.  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Hetmbach), 
in  both  of  which  passsges  he  is  designated  by  the 
honootmble  tide  Heros.  In  the  paaiage,  p.  646, 
Hens  Patricins,  who  was  a  contempoiaiy  nf  Jn»> 
tioian,  seons  (ss  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  call 
Cyrilhu  "  the  gniaal  aehoobnaster  of  the  worid 
but  the  meanii^  is  ambigaous,  and  die  Idah-flown 
com|dimeata  to  CyriUns  may  be  the  s3ioUaBt*B 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zachariae  ex- 
nessM  what  bo  intends)  who,  in  Bat.  L  p.  7S9 
(ed.UeiBbMih)»  eilaa  StqhaiHi%  Ui  coBtwptngj 
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and  brotheMOOHBentatOT.  W«  do  not  agree  inih 
ZichBrise  in  this  hrpollietti  of  tvo  CynlU ;  and  it 
is  to  be  obserred,  that  in  Bai.  I  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  tlie  saj^Mwed  eailier  CTrillus  of  Zschariae  ii 
treated  as  tm  anthor  of  a  commentary  on  tlie  title 

In  Bat.  iiL  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot),  Cjrrillns  is 
repiesented  u  qnotiDg  a  oonstitntion  of  Alexins 
Comnenns  (a.  D.  1081—1118),  and,  in  Bat.  t,  p. 
431  and  riL  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  tdUioH 
of  Cyrillns,  which  ii  sn^toied  by  Awemaiu  and 
FoU  to  mnn  his  ediUon  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Aaeemam  {BibL  Jur.  OrimL  u.  20,  p.  401)  comes 
to  the  conclasion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexins ;  and  Pohl  {ad  SuartM.  Noiit.  Ba*U.  p.  69, 
n.  a)  thinks,  that  then  were  two  jniista  the 
nane^  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexhu.  Is 
the  pasaiges  of  early  jurists  whidi  an  upended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Boailiea,  interpdations  and 
■Iterations  were  often  mode,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  Uter  state  of  the  biw ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
deisUe  difficulty  is  the  legal  tuognphy  of  the 
lower  emprs.  (Heimbadi,  (to  Jasft  Oriff.  p.  31.) 

The  fiagmenta  of  Qraeeo-Rcman  ju^sta  aiqiend- 
ad  }n  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Aaaiuca  were  first  pnblisbed  by  Rahnken  bom  » 
Biaimeript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  Tidamet 
of  Meermonn't  Theaoarus.  Among  than  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  GloMBs  //oawot,  of  wliidi  LabM  made 
a  coDeedon  that  was  pnUiihed  after  hie  death 
(Paris,  I$79,  Ltmdon.  1817),  ore  Olossaries  which 
hare  bean  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillns.  Reii  (ad  Tkaopk.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  lhat  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenns  and  Cyrillns,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  intaipietatimia,  bnt  that  tbey  certainly 
have  been  intopolatad  ai^  altered  by  later  haitda. 
Uonbold  {IniU  Jur.  Rom.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  snffident  reason  for  attribnting  to  Cyrillos  the 
OlooMry  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.T.O.] 

CYRILLUS  (K^piXAoi),  ST.,  was  a  natiTe  of 
ALBZANnitu,  aiM  nephew  of  Theophilns,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilns,  a.  d.  412.  To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elaroted  than  he  gave  full 
•oope  to  those  dispositions  and  derirea  that  gnided 
Urn  thioo^h  on  unquiet  lifik  Onbonnded  ambi- 
tion and  nndictireness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
ffiraelad  cunning,  apparent  seal  for  the  trath,  and 
an  am^ant  desire  to  lord  it  orer  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  edf- 
■ggnndisonent,  maenta  an  nnfimmiAle  portrait 
to  the  impartial  nistorian.  Immediately  after  hie 
doTation,  he  entered  with  Tisour  on  the  duties 
aupposed  to  deToWe  on  the  prdute  of  so  important 
a  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
•aid  to  hare  been  attempting  riolenoe  towards  the 
Christianst  threw  down  their  syn^ogue  and  plun- 
d«ad  it,  qnamOad  with  Oreatea,  and  aet  himself 
to  oppose  bereties  and  heathens  <m  areiT  nde. 
Aecoriing  to  Socnt«s,  ha  also  shot  up  the  churches 
of  the  Noratians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  resaels 
■nd  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  dieir 
Inshop,  of  all  he  had.  {Hutor.  EccUm,  vii.  7.) 
But  Ut  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  agunst  Net- 
torin^  bdihop  o£  CoostHiUM^ ;  and  tha  giaatat 


part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  leeiiB^ 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestocins  andhis  frimdswerBnatiinUv 
oflbnded.  When  Cyril  understood  how  mum 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation ot  his  faith,  to  which  Nestoriu  replied 
m  a  calm  and  di^iSed  tone.  Cyril^s  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounda 
anew  his  doctrine  <tf  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
end  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Neitorins  was  slteF- 
wnrds  induced  by  Lompon,  a  presbyter  of  th«' 
Alexandrian  chnmi,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
bseathiiig  the  tive  CSuistian  ^irit 

In  the  mean  Unw  the  Akxandiina  prelate  waa- 
ecdearonring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statraienta  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Tneodosins  was  not  disposed  to  look 
npon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles ;  for  he  feand  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyrih  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop' 
oi  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it.  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  prerionsly  receired  scnne  account 
<^  the  coDtrorarsy  from  Nestorius ;  thongh,  from 
igneiueo  of  Gran,  ha  had  not  been  aUa  to  read 
the  letten  and  diacooraea  of  the  ConstanrinopoUtan 
prelate.  In  conseqoenee  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celeatina  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  t«n 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  thiDngfi  Cyril,  one  of 
wbieb,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriaTeliB 
and  bishops,  Cyril  fnworded  with  additional 
letters  from  himwlt  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  4S0),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorins's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius, 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  indting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nea- 
tonus,  requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  ho 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine's  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
Bnt  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelre  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  theae  mutoal  excommsnieations  and 
reciinunatory  letters,  the  nnpenr  Theodosins  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesns,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical coancil,  which  was  held  a.  d.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
news  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstmted  with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorins  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  M  whom  hod  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  hotte. 
Nestonus  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
.tbe  aniral  of  John  of  Aniioea  and  the  other 
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MBltfn  bubrai,  ud  lOuwiw  of  tbe  Italian  and 
Sidlin  BMWwni  bat  no  deky  vu  allomd. 
Nwtoriw  WW  eoodeanwd  h  a  hentic.  On  the 
37lli  of  Jmie,  five  days  after  the  commeiioementt^ 
the  eonncil,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  oaatern  biahopt,  atriTod.  Uniting  themwlrea 
with  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  coon^  who  were 
oppoaed  to  Cjrrtl^  proceeding!,  theyhdd  a  leparate 
•ynod,  OTflr  John  prnided,  and  depoeed 

boA  Cyxil  nd  MmanoB  hfa  aMoeiatB.  Both, 
kowmr,  wm  mtoa  after  wrtoigd  by  the  enparort 
while  Neatorint  waa  onnpdled  to  return  to  hii 
doialw  at  Anttoch.  The  emperor,  thoo^  at  fint 
oppoted  to  Cyril,  waa  afierwazda  wronght  upon  by 
nriona  repreaen  Cation*,  and  by  the  intrignea  of  the 
monka,  many  «rf  whom  wm  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelata.  fiodipoli^pneiindnaiiyftienda 
at  emut,  while  Neatorina  Imiag  ilao  fiUan  vnder 
the  diapleMare  of  Fnlcharia,  tu  emperor**  tiater, 
WW  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  ntire  from  the  oity 
ini«  ttxil&  Having  trinnpbed  orcr  hia  enemy  at 
E^aaw,  C^l  retimwd  to  EgypL  But  the  d^ 
aitioB  of  Neatorina  had  aepaiUed  the  aaataro  frran 
the  weatam  charcbea,  paitienkrty  thoae  in  EgypL 
In  A.  D.  482,  CyrO  and  tbi  wHara  biahopa  wen 
•xborted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  tenna  of 
peaea.  In  pnnaaDca  of  audi  a  propmal,  Pul  of 
Baww,  in  the  aaioe  of  the  Orientala,  bioaght  aa 
•noHtiM  of  tha  fcilh  lo  Alamidtia,  anfieieirtly 
oMdie  ta  bt  ■obacribod  1^  CyiS.  Ha  ntoned 
-with  mwtbat  tam  Cyril,  to  be  cabaaibed  by  the 
Ewlana.  Thia  pmenred  peace  for  a  btlla  while. 
Bat  the  ^irit  of  the  Alexandrian  Uahop  conld  not 
caMly  reat ;  and  toon  after  the  diqintai  wen  te- 
atwed,  parttcniarly  between  bin  and  Theodtwet. 
In  Mwh  hnOaWflOBti&wdlsbaiimlTCdtiUUa 
dantk,  A.  D.  444. 

Aeewding  to  Care,  Cyril  poaieaaed  ne^  and 
iodaeai table  leal  (or  the  CathtdiG  futh.  Bat  if  we 
nay  jndge  of  hia  piety  by  hia  condnet,  he  ia 
■eKcely  entitled  to  this  dtaacter.  Hit  learning 
ma  ooniideiable  aceording  to  the  ataodard  of  the 
timea  in  which  he  Urad.  He  had  a  oertain  kind 
of  acnteaeaa  and  tngennity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  myitical ;  but  in  philoaoj^icaf  oom- 
jneheniion  and  in  nietaphyaieal  acnmw  he  wm  Tory 
defectiTC^  Tbeodwet  teinga  Tariow  aecuaattona 
igabat  him,  which  repreaaat  him  ia  an  nnaaiable 
nd  even  an  untnlhodox  light.  He  ^aigea  him 
with  holding  that  tbm  wu  bat  on*  aotera  in 
Chriat )  bat  thla  aeenu  to  be  only  a  coneeqnoiee 
deriTod  from  bis  doctrine,  jut  w  Cyril  deduced 
from  Neatorina^  writing!  a  denial  of  the  diTine 
BUare  in  ChrisL  Theodoret,  howerer,  bringa 
anoAar  aMuation  aninat  him  whkh  cannot  easily 
be  let  amda^  ?ix.  Ua  baring  earned  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  rtndy  of  pbilo- 
BOphy,  to  be  torn  to  piecea  by  the  popnlace.  Cave, 
who  ia  partial  to  Qrril,  doea  not  deny  the  fiKt, 
tboogh  he  thinka  it  iiuxedible  and  inconaiatent 
with  Cyril's  chancter  to  aaaert  that  he  sanctioned 
inch  •  frooaadlng.   (Snidw,  t.  c  KVwrta.) 

As  an  inteqnHar  of  Scriptnw,  Cyril  bwmga  to 
the  allegoriung  school,  and  therefore  his  ex^etical 
woika  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  riew  also, 
Us  writinga  are  almoat  worthless.  They  develop 
the  chataiitatistiG  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  pnmeneaa  to  myaticisoi  rather  than  to  clear  and 
Mcomta  eonoeptions  in  regard  to  pouiU  nqniring 
to  be  distiiicaiHed.  Hia  style  is  thus  characteriaed 
fcr  Photna  (Cod.  49):  4  W  iJyn  mir^  nntit 


fninw  ml  eb  Atd^'eMnv  W»  faMkoep^Mf  aol 
olor  k*\vii4ini  Kti  ri  fUrfow  iwwpopin  vwt^ga. 
In  his  work  against  Jofiaa,  it  ia  more  florid  thaa 
nsnal,  tbou^  new  riring  to  ben^  ar  eityce. 
It  is  genenlly  maikad  ^  cowidetahfa  obsnrity 
and  niggodneaa.  Cyrilli  extnt  vwfca  an  tin 
feUowing:— • 

Olaphyn  (i.  e:  pdiahed  or  higUy-wrooght  oom- 
mentaiie*)  on  the  Peotsteock.  This  week  ap- 
peand  «t  Paris  in  littin,  1 605 ;  and  waa  aAamida 
paUisbed  in  Greek  nd  Utin  hj  A.  8ekat^ 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adontioB  nd  wtnk^  in  qirit  mi 
in  truth,  in  17  booka. 

Commen  (Ariel  on  Iniah,  in  5  booka. 

A  Commentaiy  on  tlie  twelva  minor  Piopbets. 
This  WW  sapaiatoly  py¥^  in  Owek  and  utm 
at  Ittgolaladt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  Jdin,  la  10  boekh 

A  treatise  (thesanrns)  wcsnrfag  the  ka^  nd 
conanbataatial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  conoaning  the  holy  and  tm- 
anbatantial  TnnUy.  To  these  a  cmnpendinm  of 
the  seventh  diakma  ia  anl^ined,  or  a  aommary  of 
the  ugmenta  addaead  in  it. 

Two  diakgnea,  one  concerning  the  incaraatieB 
of  the  only-begotten,  the  other  goring  that  Christ 
ia  an  and  ua  Lord.  These  dialiiigw%  when 
taken  witk  the  pweding,  wttkm  the  aj^ith  nd 
nbth. 

SehoGa  on  the  incarnation  of  the  onl^begotten. 
Far  the  ^realw  part  of  the  Oredi  text  »  wanting. 
They  exiat  smtin  only  in  the  I^tin  venuon  it 
Uercalor. 

Another  brief  tiaet  on  the  mme  anbject. 

A  baotiae  eonosniiig  the  ijriit  fiulb,  •ddraaaod 
1»  Aa  ampenr  Tbeadoaoa.  It  bq^  witk  tha 
third  (hi^itar. 

TUi^  poadml  bomiliea.  Theaa  w<en  imbliAid 
aeparatdy  at  Antwerp  in  I61& 

Foorteen  homilies  on  wiona  to|aBa,  Ike  Int 
exiata  only  in  Luin. 

Six^MMie  epistlea.  The  Giarth  ia  only  in  Lotk. 
Some  u  this  collection  were  written  by  others,  1^ 
Neatorios,  Acadu,  John  of  Antioch,  Caltint, 
bishop  of  Rone,  ftc.,  tu. 

Fi  ve  booto  against  NeatoriaSf  poUished  in  Qmk 
and  Utin  at  lUne.  In  1608. 

An  mjlaMtinn  of  the  twdrc  ilajiliie  m  aanr 
thcma^ 

An  apology  for  the  tvdn  ch^tan,  ia  ajyaai 
lion  to  die  fostem  bishopa. 

An  iqwk^  ibr  the  same  againat  TbeuloieL 

An  apdogy  addreaaed  to  the  empenr  Thaodaaiai^ 
irritten  aboot  the  dose  of  a.  o.  431. 

Ten  bo^  against  Jnlian,  written  a.  b.  433. 

A  treatise  against  the  Anihropomofphitea. 

A  treaUie  npon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  ia  made  by  libnatas 
of  **  Three  bo^s  against  excerpts  of  Dwdonis  and 
Theodoras."  Fhtgrnenta  of  ^ia  woA  are  fbond 
hi  tho  Acta  of  Synods.  (5Collat.5.)  Gnnadtaa 
aajTB,  that  he  wrote  «  treatise  emcardng  the  Isp- 
mmation  of  the  Synagogue,  and  cnweroing  the 
hitfa  againat  heretics.  Ephrem  of  Antioch  ^Moks 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibili^  and  another  iqMai 
Bufifering.  Enstiatius  of  Constantinople  dtes  a 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oiation  against  those  who 
any  that  we  ahoold  not  offer  op  petition*  for  tach 
as  have  slept  in  tbe  bitk.  Nineteen  bomiliea  <■ 
Jenniik  vm  edited  ia  Onak  and  Ulk  >7  Car- 
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dMm,  tt  Antweip,  1648,  9jo^  nnder  the  nuna  of 
Cyril;  bat  it  liu  been  sMertaiiwd  that  thej  bdoiu; 
to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clanent  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inecribed  to  Cyril,  tnnil^ed  from  Anbic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Sdalae,  waa  pnUiibed  at  Angi- 
biuff,  1604,  4to.  Cyril^  worica  wen  pablished  in 
Latm  by  Geoiga  of  Trebixond  at  Baael  in  154S, 
4  Tolomea  ;  by  Qentiaoni  Hnrettu  at  Pans,  1573, 
ISOfi,  2  ToU.  They  were  publiahed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Anbert,  lix  Wumei,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  ia  the  bert  ediUon.  (Socratea^  Hiilor. 
Sait*.  m  17,  18, 15  j  lUnie.  BibOoO.  efnm. 
■nL  viiL;  Pagi  in  Baroidaa'a  AmaL  an.  413; 
Ban^,  AmtaL  412,  n.  12;  Da  Pin,  Biblia- 
iii^  dea  Autem  Eeda.  toI.  ir. ;  lllleniont, 
JWemofres,  vol.  zir. ;  Cbtc,  IfiUor.  jMavr.  vol.  i., 
Oxford,  ]  740 ;  I^rdtter,  Woria,  vol.  iii,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Wdch,  Hidoriader  KO- 
MfVWM,  ToL  T.,  nd  HMorie  der  KinAauamjiUmfft 
p.  275,  &e.;  SchrSck,  KinAengadudUef  toL 
xviii. ;  Neander,  Al^/tm.  KireHei^adaekte,  toL  ii. 
part  3 ;  Hordock'i  Jtfosftenn,  voL  i. ;  Qiesder, 
Tat  Boole  of  EaUm.  MitL,  tiandated  by  Cunning- 
hnm,  rot  L ;  Guerike,  Hamc&nA  der  KirdieMge»- 
ciusto,  /Snfit  A  Kfl^  ToL  i.  Specinieni  of  Cyril's 
method  intM^etation  an  girm  in  DaTidaon^ 
Saend  fftmtMuOa^  p.  145,  Ac.)         [S.  D.} 

CYRILLUS  (KAfnXkot),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jiav- 
RALXM,  was  probably  bom  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.915; 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Haximus,  who  succeeded  Macariua,  he  waa  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximns  died,  ho  wm 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  nign 
of  CoBstantius.  It  was  abont  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o'clock,  a,  m.,  that  a  great  lominoas  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  btigJitneBB  Um  iploDdoiir  of  the  inn, 
appeared  &r  aeraral  twon  orer  nunnt  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  &r  as  the  mount  Olivea.  His 
letter  to  Constantios,  which  is  preserred,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  invoWed  in  disputes  with  Acadus,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  whkh  emlnttered  the 
greater  part  of  hia  anhMquent  Ufti  The  contro- 
vert between  tbem  aroie  abont  the  rights  of  their 
n^ective  sees;  hut  mutual  nerinunationa  concern- 
ing the  &ith  soon  followed.  Acacmis  accused  Cyril 
of  affinning,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in  I 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  coimbttanHcd 
with  Him.  During  two  sncoessive  yean  Cyril 
ma  sninmonel  bj  hat  (fiponent  to  i^pcar  befon  a 
proper  trOmnal,  but  did  not  obey  the  ealL  Exia- 
petated  no  doubt  by  this  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  twe- 
ther  a  conncO,  which  deposed  C^rril  in  356.  The 
cha^  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
aale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
ftmine  uplied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  wese  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woTen  with  golden  thr^ds  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actraa.  The  eMommum- 
eatod  jvelate,  bowerer,  amealed  to  a  lamr  conn- 
nl ;  and  Conatantiua  himauT  assented  to  t£e  justice 
of  the  Vpaal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  be  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tanus.  Then  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanos  the  bi- 
■hopk  altd  fre^Dontiy  pccMhed  in  his  chuidi  to  the 
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peo]^  wbo  wen  delig^lad  with  hia  diaooiUNa. 
The  large*  council  to  which  he  npealed  was  heM 

at  Seleoceia,  consisting  of  mon  than  160  bishops. 
Befon  it  Acacius  waa  snnunoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  be  refused.  The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  coundl.  But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed tiie  nund  of  the  ^peror  agunst  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  tiie  wish  of  Acacius  a  ^nod 
waa  summoned  at  Ctnutantinople ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  wen  raked  op  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acadus.  On  the  death 
of  ComtmtiM,  Cyril  wa  Eocalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  secaiid  time  to  hia  epocopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  863,  when  attempts  were  made  1^ 
Julian  to  nbuild  the  temple  at  Janualem,  he  w 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophedea  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.  Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens'a  mgn,  ha  lived  in 
the  quiet  pomeaaon  of  his  oflke.  On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  be  applied  Philumenns  over  the  chnich 
at  Caewnia ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  ehosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  dfr 
posed  him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  £nty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caemwan  t^aiai 
Gehuuns,  Iub  dstn^  son.  Soon  afW,  by  toder  of 
Valens,  Cyril  waa  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.  On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
fnnetioufl  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theododus  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
lesuon  of  the  ^iscopal  chair  till  bis  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasnn 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  waa 
vrith  •ehisma,  hcnsies,  and  mml  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  nneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)  Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  ooondl  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  padfy  the  churdi  in  that  place. 
But  the  poKe-maker  de|iarted  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  hia  mission.  Cyril  was  pnoent 
at  the  second  general  council  hdd  at  Conatantiuo- 
ple  in  381,  in  which  he  vraa  honoured  with  a  high 
enlcgium.  It  ia  lappoml  tiiat  he  attended  the 
eonncil  Constantiw^  in  S8S,  Hia  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  worits  consist  of  eigfiteen  lecture*  to  cate- 
ebumena  {Kanixi'M  ^wri{V>>Utw),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptized  {itvarteyuyM  mn-iDfifo-sit 
rpit  -nits  no^ttrlrrmt).  These  wen  delivered 
aiwvt  the  year  847,  in  his  yonth,  aa  Jnome  says, 
and  when  he  waa  still  pnsbyler.  Tht  fint  eipi- 
teen  an  chiefly  docbiud,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  ^e  creed  ot  the  church; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  lights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  mon  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  tbe 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  eariy  period  than  an  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  tbe  mme  ue.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorual;  the  oonpoeitiai  ia  phJn,  didantk,  and 
inelegant.  The  aotimitieity  ct  thne  catediasea 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  espedally  by  Ondi- 
nus  {da  Sergit.  Eed.  Avt.  vol.  i  p.  459,  et  seq.)^ 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reaaw,  that  Cyril  vra>  aam  a  8emi-AdBD|  and 
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thftt  after  tbfl  Nkesa  creed  Ind  been  ganeaSSj 
adopted,  be  ■|)pnTed  of  and  emtawed  its  dorauw. 
Epiphtuiiu  Bpeaki  in  expnu  tenns  of  his  Semi- 
Ariuiiam,  and  even  Toottee  acknowledg«a  the  fact 
His  o^dnes*  towards  the  Nicenisiu  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Eutebiaiu,  gifs  eolenr  to  thisopinioii. 
But  be  wae  by  no  BKua  disposed  to  aarr  ovt 
doctrnies  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  legioni  of  specnktion.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  wtakt  are  also  pnserred  a  homSy 
OD  the  case  of  the  panljtie  man  (John  t.  1 — 16), 
■ad  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantins,  giring  an 
■ccoont  (tf  the  lumioons  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jenualem,  3£1, 

His  writings  were  pablished  in  I^tin  at  Paris, 
1589,  and  hu  Catechetes  in  Greek  at  the  ssme 
place,  1564,  8to.;  in  OrMk  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  PrcTOtins  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
latin  at  Paris  in  1608, 4to.;  and  afterwards  Dim 
PetarinB  at  Paris,  IG22,fbL  The^  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotius's  edition,  at  Pans  in  1631,  feL, 
■long  with  the  works  of  Synenns  of  Cyrene.  A 
mack  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  waa 
that  of  Thomas  Millea,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fbl.  The  best  is  that  nf  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL  The 
prehce  contains  a  very  eUborate  diMerUtion  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  CyriL  (See  Touttee's 
pr^aot;  Cmn't  Hittoria  lAtewia,  nl.  i.  ff,  211^ 
213,  Oxford,  1740;  Schritcfc,  Kirekma'iekidae, 
wtH  zii.  p.  343,  Ac. ;  Theodont,  Hiilor,  Bed*- 
tiatl.  Ubb.  ii.  and  t.  ;  Tillemont,  Eccta.  Mem.  voL 
TliL ;  Ouerike,  Handbuck  dtr  KirthtngaAiAle, 
vol  i.  pp.  344,  ft45,  note  3,  fit^  Avfiagt;  Mur- 
doch's AfoftUm,  vol  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)    [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (K^kAAoi),  of  Scvthopolis,  a 
Palestine  monk,  bebnging  to  the  uxthcentnn.  In 
the  mxtemth  ^ear  of  his  be  made  a  pconssioo 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  natire  place.  Prompted 
Vy  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerasa- 
lon,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  pat  himself 
nnder  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  rooDsstery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  ^  n. 
£57,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  latin  by  Hensuenins  and  Papebro- 
ehins  la  the  Ada  SoM/Umm^  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Enthymins  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  inteinolated 
fcnn  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published  | 
by  CoteleriuB  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  A/oaw- 
meato  Baianat  Orotcat^  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  ^  Acta  Sanctonim,  Januan  2D.  In 
addition  to  these,  be  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
the  andent  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
eomipted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Adft  Sandonun  behiwing  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Oredc  and  latin  in  Co- 
telerius^  AfoRMimiito,  vol.  iii  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hit- 
tor.  Lilemr.  voL  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRNUS  (Kuprai),  two  mythical  personagea, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  isumd  of  Cymus  or 
Cyme  (Coruca)  derived  its  nsme  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Jidog.  ix.  30 ;  Herod,  i  167),  and  Uie  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cymna,  a  town  in 
Caiia.   (IHod.v.60.)  [L.  S.) 


CTRRHESTES.  [AmwomcmCTBunrKl 

CYRSILUS  (KimrfXv^  1.  An  Atbensa, 
who,  on  the  ^ipnacn  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Ath»- 
nians  had  resdved  to  quit  their  dty,  advised  his 
coontiymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
inrader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cytulna,  toge- 
ther with  his  vrife  and  cbildrai,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  (Don.  di  Conm.  p.  296; 
Cicde       iiL  11.) 

3.  Of  Phanalns,  is  meuticaied  by  Stiaho  (xi. 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  <rf  Alexander  the 
Great  m  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterwaids 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  »f  Aiexaoder. 
Nothing  further  ii  known  abmit  him.    [L.  S.] 

CYRUS  THE  Eldu  (l^wt  d  «sAa»t  or 
d  wp&rtpos\  the  founder  of  the  Penian  empire^ 
The  lifie  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
msgnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  whidi  Moed  and 
profane  history  become  connected  :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  but  also 
from  the  fiibles  and  romances  with  which  it  waa 
oreriaid  in  ancient  timea,  and  ttm  the  perreiae- 
neas  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  RoUin  and 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  the  right  interpRtation  Soiptare. 
Herodotus,  within  a  oentary  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  fbiuid  Us  biataiy  cmbdlished  by  those  of 
toe  Pferriana  who  wished  to  make  it  mors  imposing 
(ol  JJsvA^fWFw  nfuvw  vd  wtfil  Kupoy),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  oat 
of  which  he  profesaes  to  have  selected  the  account 

8'ven  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  tnith  {rin 
rra  \iytw  \£yoi',  i.  95).  Nevertheless  his  na^ 
rarive  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  «■ 
fobuloua  tales.  Tu  anthoritiea  of  Ctcsiaa,  even 
the  nyal  archive^  were  doubtless  eomipted  in  a 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  arm 
during  anodier  half  century.  Xenophon  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modem  writm  have  pretended 
m  him,  that  his  Qrrapasdna  is  nydung  more  than 
an  historical  nmance.  In  snch  a  woric  it  ia  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  fiamewotk  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fic^n :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  ia  placed  on  the  sonroes  of  information 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  ot  the 
younger  Cyrus.  No  idn  can  ba  mon  foOndon ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  cunent  then, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  bat 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fiuu  he  suited 
to  emulate  P  And  even  if  Xenophom  waa  aware  sf 
the  folsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  JustiSed,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  autbori^,  in  point  of 
time,  diaracter,  and  means  of  infonnatim,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  hare  been 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  fiivour 
of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  This  is  a  hacly  anump- 
tion,  and  in  truth  the  scriptoial  idlusioiis  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brid^  that  they  can  eitly  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  utboritieL  In 
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As  Mcoimta  of  the  modem  Per^an  writer*  it  u 
impouiUe  to  Mpantfl  the  trath  tmm  the  &lie- 

hood. 

The  locotuit  of  Herod otai  ii  u  foUom:  In 
the  >-(«r  B.  c  594,  Astmea  moeeeded  hu  fiiUier, 
Cnxaret,  as  king  of  Hedia.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  be  named  Mandane.  In  conteqaence  of  a 
dream,  which  aeemed  to  portend  that  her  ofiapring 
should  be  maater  of  he  married  her  to  a 

Persian  named  Cambyaea,  of  a  good  houae,  but  of 
a  quiet  tonper.  A  Mcond  dream  led  him  to  aend 
in  hii  dngkteiv  when  she  waa  pi^nuit ;  and  upon 
her  giTing  Dtrth  to  a  smi,  Astjagea  committed  it  to 
Harpagna,  bia  most  confident  attendant,  with 
orden  to  kill  it.  Harpagna,  mored  with  jaty,  and 
ftaring  the  rereDge  of  Mandane,  inatead  of  killing 
the  child  bimael^  it  to  a  hetdaman  of  Attyage* 
named  Mitradates,  who  waa  to  expose  it,  and  to 
sBtisry  Harpagus  of  ita  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  waa  in  attendance  on  Aatyngea,  hia 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-bom  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  aa  ihe  aon  of  the  herdaman,  but  waa 
not  yet  called  Cvnia.  The  name  he  bora  aeama 
fnm  a  pasaage  of  Sbabo  (zt.  pi  729)  to  have  been 
Agradates,  'AypaXinis.  When  he  was  ten  yeais 
old,  hia  tme  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  hia  nlli^  the 
boys  diose  him  ibr  thnr  Icing,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  waa  done  by  Uie  Median  king.  One 
H  the  boys,  the  aon  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembarea.  diaobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  acoorged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Aatyagei,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  peraon  and  courage  ho  diacoveted  hia 
daughter^  aon.  The  herdwian  and  Uaipagna, 
beiw  annunoned  befina  the  king,  told  Iwn  the 
tratn.  Astyages  fbrgare  the  faerdsnum,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  np  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  most  refined  craelty.  As  to 
hia  grandsont  by  ^he  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
anued  him  that  hia  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
b<^^  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  np  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
tmly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himaelf  with 
him.  Among  the  Mediana  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pngus  to  fomi  a  party  in  bvour  of  Cyma,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Aityagea  had  made  htm  odious,  Hav< 
iiig  oiganixed  hia  conspira^,  Harpagna  aent  a 
letAt  aecratly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  bim  to  take  re- 
venge upon  AMyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Medea  should  desert  to  hinu  Cyrus  called  to- 
other the  Peniana,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  fimm  the 
Median  nnwemacT,  ha  was  ehosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  heanng  of  this,  Astnges  anmnumed  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  wonld  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Asty^es  himself  would  wish.  Astyoget 
armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  inbtuated  (dtoSAo' 
fiji  i<iy)  aa  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
"  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him."  In  tlic  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medea  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
(heanoj'fledof  tbaicownacoQtd.  Aatyi^es,  having 


impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisnner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  &  c.  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyma 
for  Uieir  king,  and  thus  the  supremsOT  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treat^ 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  hia 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  <^  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  onanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
li^ers,  (African.  <^  Euseb.  iVMp.  Evaa,  x.  10; 
Clinton,  F<uL  HeU.  ii  >.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyms  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  notiiing 
certwn  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  emjate.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (thonijh  not  u  Herodotus) 
&om  which  we  may  infer  th^  a  lew  of  the  citiea 
of  Media  refused  to  anbmit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  loi^  and 
obstinate  resistance,    f  Xen.  Anab,  iiL  4.  $  7.) 

The  gtadnal  contoliaation  and  eztenuon  of  the 
Perrian  eminre  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  hia  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  ia  the  next 
event  recorded  in  tlie  life  of  Cyras.  It  took  place 
in  546  b.  a  [Caoisiia-] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  <^  A^  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyma,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  loniana  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
a  significant  &b)a,  uiat  they  muit  prepare  for 
wont.  With  the  Milestana  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  tema  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  asaefflbled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  vrith  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fhsed  to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyms  a  message 
threatening  bj™  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  citiea.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him~ 
self  was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrion  nation,  the  Socoe,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  hod  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  rednebd  by  Harpagus.  [HAarA- 
GU8;  PAcnria]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Aua, 
and  particularly  Aaayria,  which  since  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Ita 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshoxzar  of  DanieL 
[Labynituh.]  Cyma  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  hmd  'f  a  laim  anny,  and  io  great 
state.  He  carried  with  nim  a  most  abvnoant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table  ;  and  toe  his 
drink  the  water  of  the  Choaapea,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Oyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  ita  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
frcan  the  commencement  of  bis  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  bottie  the  whole  fianes  of  the  B*- 
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Ityloniuu,  ha  Ud  imgt  to  tha  aXj,  aad  iftar  ft 
long  tune  be  took  it  bj  diverting  the  coune  of  the 
En^ntea,  which  flowed  thnmgh  the  midtt  of  it, 
BD  thai  hia  aoldicn  entmd  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
th«  liTer.  So  entinly  unprepand  were  the  Baby- 
kniani  for  thia  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  nrelry  {hr  fhnMjfti),  and  ud  left 
the  gatea  which  opened  apon  tke  riw  nagaided. 
Thii  waa  m  B.  c  538. 

After  Cjvu  bad  nbdrnd  tba  Aaiyriana,  ba  im- 
dettodt  tbe  aabjogatloii  «f  Maaaigetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwdling  beyond  the  Acaxee.  Cyrui  offered 
to  marry  Tomytis,  the  widowed  qneen  of  thia  peo- 
ple ;  bat  ihe  refilled  the  o6er,  Mying  that  be 
wooed  not  her,  bat  the  kingdom  of  the  MaaMgetae. 
Tbe  detaila  of  the  war  wbidi  followed  may  be  read 
in  Hmdotm.  It  ended  in  tba  death  of  Cyma  in 
bttil&  Tomyria  canaad  hia  coipae  to  be  fintnd 
among  the  uain,  and  baring  cut  off  Uie  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  hamao  blood,  that 
he  might  utiate  bimaelf  (ehe  Mid)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotcu,  Cyma  had  reigned  29 
year*.  Other  writen  lay  30.  He  waa  killed  in 
>.  c.  529.    <ainton,  F.  If.  vol.  iL  nb  anno.) 

Tbe  accoont  of  Cteaiaa  diSen  conudenbly  in 
aonw  points  from  that  of  Herodotna.  Aocoidii^; 
to  him,  then  waa  no  lelationthip  between  Cyme 
and  Ai^r^ea.  At  the  conqueat  of  Media  by  Cy- 
toi,  AaM^ea  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  waa  ttoe 
cnwcaled  by  hia  danghter  Anytia,  and  her  bna- 
band,  Spitamaa,  whom,  with  their  chfldien,  Cyrtu 
would  have  pat  to  the  tortoics  had  not  Aa^agea 
diaeorered  hunaelt  When  ht  did  ao,  ha  was  pat 
in  fttlera  by  Oebenu^  bat  won  afterwarda  Cyms 
bimself  aet  him  free,  bonoored  him  ai  a  father, 
and  married  hia  dan^iter  Amytia,  having  put  her 
baabaod  to  death  ht  telling  a  Uaehood.  [Astt- 
AOn.]  Cteeiaa  alao  taya,  that  Cyrua  made  war 
apon  the  Bactriana,  who  voluntariiy  inbmitted  to 
him,  when  they  heard  of  hia  reconciliation  with 
Astyage*  and  Amytia.  He  mentiona  a  war  wiA 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyma  waa  taken  prisoner  and 
nuNomed.  He  givei  a  aoowwhat  difieimt  account 
of  the  LjSka  war.  (Cteaiaa,  Pen.  c  5 ;  dunain.) 
Cyrua  met  with  hi*  death,  according  to  Cteiiaa,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbtces,  who  were  aanated  by  the  Indiana. 
Strabo  also  mention!  the  expedition  againat  the 
Sacae,  and  taya,  that  Cynu  waa  at  fint  defeated 
bat  afterwarda  vietorioiM,  He  alao  mjt^  Oat  Cy- 
ma made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  vbich 
conntry  he  escaped  with  difRcnlty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Hen>dotiu  are  the  foUowing  :  Xenopbon 
xepieaents  Cyms  as  bronght  up  at  hisgrand&ther*s 
conrt,  aa  aerving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaniea,  the  laa  and  successor  of  Aatyage^ 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Cteuaa  know  nothing ; 
aa  making  war  udod  Babylon  simply  aa  tke  general 
of  Cyaxarea,  who  remained  at  home  daring  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  peimitted 
Cyna  to  aanma  without  opporititm  tbe  pawer  and 
•tale  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Ballon  ;  as 
ntanying  the  dtuighter  tS  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
dying  quieUy  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
diseoorse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cynu  is  repmented  by  Xenoj^on  as  a 
sort  of  e|mode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  whieh  Croesoa  had  given  to  the  Asiyriana 
in  the  fint  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  tbem. 
IXodonu  apeea  Sat  tba  nott  pvt  with  H«n»- 


dotoa;  bsthe  atji,  diat  Cyras  waa  taken  pnaoner 
by  tbe  ScytUas  queen  (evidently  "ynjog  T^ 
myris),  and  that  aha  crwafied  or  impaled  him. 

Other  nriatioDi,  not  worth  ipcufyinfe  are  givai 
by  the  chioDographera  ai^  conpikta. 

To  form  a  complete  and  eoonstcBt  life  of  Cyraa 
ont  of  these  statements  is  obviously  imposaiUe ; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  made 
out  with  bJenUe  certainty,  namely,  Uiedetbnne- 
ment  of  Astyagea,  tba  Bcngnml  of  tke  I^ydian  and 
Asnrian  ampirea,  bia  adiemae  to  bumuu  niaaini 
of  all  Ana  and  <^  Egypt,  and  hia  death  in  a  fa^le 
with  one  of  tbe  AautiG  tribes  which  be  wiabed  to 
subdue.  His  acquidtim  of  the  Median  cmpira 
was  imUter  a  levdutitm  than  a  conquest  Heso- 
dotus  expreasly  states,  that  Cynu  had  a  large 
party  among  the  Hedes  hefb^  bia  rabeDioii,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Aatyagea,  the  natioa  vo- 
luntarily received  him  aa  their  king.  This  waa 
very  natural,  for  beaidea  the  TmAn^f  q(  tbe 
Bovemment  of  Aitjvgas,  Cynu  waa  tbe  next 
oeir  to  the  throne,  the  Medea  were 
and  tbe  Persians  wen  hardy.  The  IdngdiMD 
remained,  aa  befbn,  the  nnited  kingdom  of 
<*  tbe  Modes  and  PetsiBBs,*'  with  the  diAtoice, 
that  the  supremacy  was  trmnsfeired  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter;  and  Uien  in  protcsa  of  time  it 
cama  ta  be  lenoally  called  the  Petuan  enpm, 
thoogfa  the  kmga  and  their  people  wen  atHl,  even 
down  to  the  tima  af  Alaxudor,  often  apakiea  of  as 
Medea.  If  Cyroa  bad  quietly  sacoecded  ta  tke 
thnoa,  in  viitne  of  his  bcji^  the  grsndaan  «f  the 
Median  ktn^  Astyagea,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.  The  mm  bet  of  C^ns^ 
&ther  being  a  Ptfsian  is  hardly  enough  to  e^lain 
it 

With  regard  ta  Aa  order  of  Cyrus's  conqoests 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confhiion.  It  is  dear 
that  thm  was  a  strug^  for  snpremacy  between 
Cynu  aod  the  king  ofBabylon,  the  latter  baring 
become  oaater  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  tbe 
conquests  oi  Nebucbadneasar.  It  waa  in  bet  a 
atrunle  between  the  Zend  tiftes,  whick  (onacd 
tbe  Hedo-Persian  emirira,  and  tbe  Semitie  tribes 
under  tbe  king  of  Babylon,  for  tbe  sufn-emacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  detmnine  whether  Cynu 
conquered  Lydia  befiin  making  any  attadc  od 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xaiopbon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  tbe  true  nc- 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  alliance 
with  Babylim  is  stated  alao  by  Herodotna,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggressor  in 
the  Lydian  war.  No  dear  account  can  be  given  of 
his  ounpoigns  in  Central  Asia,  bat  the  t^ieet  of 
then  waa  eridnttly  ta  sobdna  Aa  whole  of  Ami 
as  &r  as  the  Indus.  , 

With  re^Mct  to  the  main  points  of  difimnce 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cfnptudeia,  beaidea 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  hktoiical  value  of 
Xenophon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  hia> 
tory  at  all,  ita  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  ba 
kept  in  new  t  and  that  dca^  is  slated  by  Xeno- 
pbon himsdf  with  sufldent  deamess.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult aa  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the 
ruler  be  wise  j  aod  to  illustntte  uis  he  holds  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whan  he  endows  with  aH 
virtue,  counge,  ami  wiadmn,  and  whose  endnct  is 
meant  for  apractlal  Olnstt^ion  and  Us  dlsmnrsea 
for  an  ezpositioa  of  tke  maxims  of  Aa  Sooatic 
philoaaiJiy,  so  fetf  as  Xmopkon  wm  ofallo  of 
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nndrntandlog  it.  Of  cottm  it  wonld  not  bare 
done  to  hare  repreaented  tbia  bean  ideal  of  a  pbi- 
loM^ic  king  ai  tbe  detbn»er  o(  his  own  giand- 
fiuher,  uie  tnw  Aiirtie  de^Mrt  aad  conqueror, 
and  as  the  ricti'm  of  hit  own  ambitiouB  echemes. 
It  wemi  incRtdible  that  any  one  should 
the  perutal  of  the  Cftvpaedeia  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  ii  a  rotnanoe,  and,  moreover, 
that  ita  anthor  nerer  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing abe;  wd  atfO  mm  iiKn^Ue  ia  it  that  any 
SIM  thodd  h«Te  Reognised  in  the  pletnn  <^  Xeno- 
phoD  the  Teniimilituae  of  an  Anatic  conqneror  in 
the  lizth  century  before  Chitat  That  CyniB  was 
a  great  man,  i>  prored  by  the  empire  he  eataUieh- 
ed;  that  he  waa  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
lirtuee  of  Ma  age  aad  covntry,  we  need  not  donbt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  forther  for  hit  likmen,  we 
unet  annredly  look  rather  at  OengbU  Kbao  or 
Timottr  than  at  the  Cynu  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  snppoaed,  that  tbe  atate- 
nent  of  Xenophon  about  Cyazares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Damn*  tbe  Hede,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daaid,  mgn  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  ac«ordii«  to  the  chronologerB) 
and  before  the  fint.year  of  Cynia,  cam  6*  no  atker 
(this  is  the  utmoKt  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
C^ranrei  .II.  Thia  matter  seems  snsceptible  of  a 
btrtlcr  explanation  than  it  ha*  vet  ree^nd. 

1.  XmpkoB^  C^RXina  U  uw  sea  of  Aatyages; 
Dsrdns  the  Ifada  is  tiw  wo  Ahananu.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doabt  that  Ahamenia  ii  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Ptfsian  nams  ar  titta  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxea,  and  Cyazma  seems  to 
be  limply  the  form  of  the  same  word  naed  in  die 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxaiea,  the  son  of  Phrantes, 
is caUad  Ahasoenu in  TfaUr ziv.  15.  Itisgianted 
that  this  aignment  la  not  dsduve,  bat,  so  nr  at  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareins  the 
Mede  reoeiTes  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
foDctions  of  royal^,  with  great  power  and  splen. 
dour,  evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  ia  Cynu  who  does  thia,  and  Cyazares  never 
aoues  new  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remaioa  in  Medk,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cynu.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Daieins 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difflcnlt  anongh 
1o  dccida),  be  was  not  the  Cyaxarea  of  Xew^ton. 
Tha  natter  eannot  be  flirther  dlacuaed  ban ;  bat 
the  mnlt  of  a  most  careful  ezamfaiatkm  of  it 
that  in  aome  important  pmnts  the  ttatementa  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Sanid;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  ezplaaa. 
tion  ia,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  aa  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  nntil  the 
latter  fintnd  it  eonraiient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  an  tome  indicadona  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  fininded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Aatyagea.  It  ia  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  (^nu  bqan  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon shoald  be  reckoned  (aa  it  it  by  tha  Habnw 
writers)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fiurt,  that 
in  the  prophecieB  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cynu,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  R^Brding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon's  ttate- 
ment  aboal  Cyaxitea  II.  ia  entii^  nnsapported. 
Xem^hon  aeooa  to  hm  intndocad  Uyaxaies 
rinvly  H  •fiit  to  art  «ff  tha  ibtm  of  CjtoM. 


In  the  paai^  of  Aeoehjlns,  which  ia  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Asttaohs],  the 
two  kings  befne  Cyrat  are  dearly  Phntortet  and 
Cyaxarea,  or  Cyaxaras  and  Aatywea.  At  all 
evenla,  no  room  it  lelt  fix  Cyaxana  II.  The  most 
natuial  explanatiou  teems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Peruana  were  aabjected  to  the 
Medea,  and  who  waa  therefbie  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medae  and  Penian^  it  neant  in  tha 

IfaM 

Miffaj  yip^ri  wptSrer  ^ftif  Trparot. 

Tbe  next  line  admliBbly  detaibea  Cyaxant,  vho 
took  Ninoa,  and  conaolidated  the  empire. 
'AAAos  8*  tmbw  xeuj       tpyoy  ijrvff^. 

If  so,  Aatyaoet  is  omitted,  probably  became  he 
did  not  complete  hia  reign,  Imt  waa  dethroned  by 
Cytns,  who  is  thua  ledconed  the  third  Made- 
Pernan  king,  Tpirof  8*  rfr"  atnO  Kmpor.  For  the 
dr*  o^rou  auiely  refers  to  the  peraom  who  ia  called 
wpSroi.  On  tha  other  hand,  the  atoeount  which 
Hmdotu  HTOt  of  the  tianriinanoe  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Pondana  it  m  anbataneeconfinned  by 
Plato,  Arittotle,  laocmtea,  Anaxiroenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesiaa,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Ce|dialion,  Justin,  Pln- 
tarch,  Polyaenua,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  An^atu,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  Uriit  would  be  thrown 
on  the  mbjoct  if  the  data  of  Cymt'a  birth  eoald  ba 
Sxt ;  but  this  is  impoaafUe.  DiiMi  aay%  Iw 
waa  seventy  at  hia  de«th|  bat  this  it  nuprobabla 
(or  variona  reaaima,  and  Hendolaa  evidentiy  ctD- 
ridered  him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  lacred  vritm  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyme  for  the  return  of  the  Jewa  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  peihapa  finind  in  what  Hero- 
dotua  says  about  his  designa  on  ISgypL  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  deatinction  ot 
Babylon  and  the  leatotation  of  the  Jews  by  Cymo 
is  in  Isaiah  xlir.  xlr.,  besides  other  important 
paasagee  in  Itaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  GUI  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cymt,  and  the  correaponding  biatny  it  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chion.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  {ffocbunatint  of  Cynis, 
as  reconled  both  in  Esra  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxri. 
22,  teems  to  eoantenaaoa  the  idea  that  lie  was 
acquainted,  as  he  mig^t  eanly  ba  thnagh  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "The  L(»d  God  of 
heaven  —  hath  charged  me  to  Intild  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  whidi  it  in  Jndah"  (cMUpare  Iniah 
xliv.28,xlv.l3);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  ia 
nothing  to  auslain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  othert^ 
that  Cynu  was  mora  than  an  nnoMiaeiont  inttm- 
ment  in  aecom^iahiBg  the  daagna  tii  Pnmdaoca. 
The  eontnuy  is  intimated  in  Ituah  lir.  5. 

In  the  Eait  Cyma  was  long  regarded  as  thv 
greateet  hero  of  antiquity,  aad  hence  tha  bUea  bj 
which  hia  history  it  ofaacuied.  The  Persians  lement- 
bered  him  at  a  &ther  (Herod,  iii.  89, 160),  and 
his  &mo  passed,  through  the  Gieaks,  to  the  Euro- 
peaa^  aad  the  daancal  writen  abowid  with  allif 
tkniB  to  hfai.  Hit  tnolehia  at  Patatgadae  waa 
vinted  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Airian,  vL  29; 
Pint.  Ala.  69.)  Paaaigadae  it  mid  to  have  been 
buih  on  the  spot  where  Cyma  traced  hia  camp 
when  he  defeated  Aatyagea,  and  in  ita  inuoediate 
ndghbouriiood  the  city  of  Peraesolia  grew  up. 
The  Uaab  of  Cyma  haa  perished,  iiat  hit  name  ia 
found  on  monuments  at  Ho^iab,  north  of  Pene- 
pcfii^  whii4i  ihKe,  indeed,  sobm  antj^nwiiai  tdu 
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for  PuugadH.  (H«todotu,  lib.  L;  CUaUi*  ti. 
Lion ;  Xcnophon,  CjfnpaMa ;  Diodiwu ;  Jtutin ; 
StralM ;  and  other  ■noeiit  moAMon ;  CUnloii,  Fad. 
HiU.  L  ii  aapplementa ;  Heemi,  Mam  {AiiaiitRt- 
mreka) ;  SchloeMf,  Um.  OHoUeL  d.  ait  Weit; 
Hockh,  Vet.  M*L  M  Pm  Momwm.)  [P.  &] 
CYRUS.  THi  YotmoBB,  the  etcond  of  the  fonr 
■ons  of  Direiiu  Nothu,  king  of  Perm,  ud  of  Pa- 
ryMtu,  WW  Appointed  hj  hie  firther  commander  (xo- 
pmot  or  ffTp«rnt7^f)  of  the  mtritime  paiU  of  Aaia 
HinWiand  nunp  of  Lydia,  Phijgia,  aadCappadoda. 
(h.  a  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  Kun  of 
money  to  ud  the  I^eedaemoniant  in  the  Pelopon- 
aeaian  war*  and  by  the  addreu  of  Lytander  he  wm 
induced  to  help  then  even  more  than  his  &tber 
had  fflimmhiiiriMtil  him  to  do.  Tha  Unntnem  t4 
Callientidu  caued  him  to  withdraw  hit  aid,  bnt 
on  the  retan  Lynitder  to  dte  command  H  was 
renewed  witih  the  greateat  Uberality.  [Callicka- 
TiOAS;  Ltianoik;  Tis8APHBHNM.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cytiu  waa  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  snccMd  hit  father  on  the  throne  of 
Pereiat  and  that  he  aonght  through  Lywider  to 
prorida  for  aid  from  Sputa.  Cynu,  indeed,  be- 
trayed hia  amUtioM  qticit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Peniani  of  the  blood  nyal,  for  not  obwrring  in 
hia  ptcwnce  a  uMge  which  was  only  doe  to  the 
king.  It  waa  probably  for  thu  reaaon,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Daieitu 
aununoned  Cyrus  to  hii  preaoM*.  (a.  c.  405.)  Be- 
fine  learing  Sardia,  Cynu  unt  tn  Lyunder  and 
assigned  to  him  hia  reTennea  for  the  proeecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  &tner,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  noaunally  as  a  mark  M 
konoa^  bat  really  for  tpu  oC  what  he  might  do  in 
hit  abwDce.  He  anircd  in  Media  jnst  in  time  to 
witneee  hw  Cither's  death  and  the  accesuon  of  his 
aider  Imrtbn,  Artazerxea  Mnemoa  (a.  c  404), 
though  his  mother,  Paryaatia,  whose  nTouiite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endcaroured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appmnt  him  as  kis  aucceasor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  bsen  bom  afttf ,  bnt  Ua  biotur  Artazerxes 
b^te,  the  aeeetuon  of  Dareiaa.  Thb  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealoasy  4^  Aitaxerxea,  which 
was  father  enflanwd  by  infomation  from  Tisaar 
phernea,  that  Cyrus  was  [dotting  against  his  Ule. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  hia  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercesaiDn 
of  Ruysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  bade 
to  his  satr^.  Cyrus  now  save  himself  up  to  ^e 
d«ign  of  deUtroning  his  hrother.  By  his  a&bility 
andl^  presents,  he  endeaToured  to  cormpt  these 
of  tfie  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own ;  bnt  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  meiceuaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  be  was  in  danger  bm  the  hostility 
of  TiMaphernea.  When  his  prepuBtions  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giring  out,  bowerer,  eren  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  waa  wily  nmiching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  Ike  Greeks  leamt  bis 
real  purpose,  they  fDvnd  that  they  w«a  too  &r 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  mring  of  b.  c.  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  nirygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  throngh  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issns, 
crossed  the  ^iphnUes  at  Thapsacns,  and  maithed 
down  the  rivar  to  the  phin  <«  Ctuax^  500  atadia 
tnm  Bd^^im.  Aziannma  had  bean  iafiinned  by 
liaH^kunaa  of  kit  flfignii  attd  waa  pnpand  to 


meet  kin.  The  inmibm  of  the  two  aimiea  sr« 
niionsly  atated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400,004 
to  a  aiDioB  of  men ;  Cyitts  had  abont  1 00,000 
Asiatiea  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  at 
first  altcgetba  in  EsToor  of  Cyina.  His  Greek 
tnx^  on  the  li^t  loated  the  Asiatiea  who  wen 
opposed  to  them ;  and  be  himself  pcesaed  forward 
in  the  centre  a^inst  his  brotbet,  and  had 
wounded  kirn,  whaa  he  waa  killed  1^  one  of  the 
king's  body-^mid.  ArtazCTsas  canasd  Ua  bead 
and  r^  Mmd  to  be  otn^  oft  and  aoo^  to 
hare  it  bdiered  that  Cyms  had  Men  by  his 
faandi  PatyMtis  took  a  cruel  revenge  od  the 
snapedod  slayers  and  mutilatacs  c£  her  aon.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyma  and  of  the 
events  wkiek  fvUowed  bis  death  may  be  lead  in 
Xen^bon'k  .^aotoM;  Tkia  attempt  of  an  anU- 
tioOB  yonag  prinoa  to  nantp  Ins  biotber*s  tbraae 
led  nitimaldy  to  the  gnateat  results,  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empue 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
character  of  Cynu  is  drawn  by  Xenophos  in  the 
brightest  eohmrs.  It  is  enoagk  to  aay  that  bis 
ambition  was  gilded  1^  all  tboae  btiOiant  qoalitiea 
whidi  win  men's  hearta. 

(Xenophon,  HelUn.  L  4,  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  I,  Amai. 
U  Qmp.  Tiii.  a  §  S,  Omdm.  it.  16,  18,  21; 
Cteuas,  i'trsMB,  L  44,  49,  Fr.  Ii.,  lii,  lUi.,  liv., 
Ivii.,  ed.  Licm;  ap.  Phot.  p.  42,  b.  10,  4S,  fa^  10, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  &^er;  Isocr.  PoHotk.  39  ;  PhiL 
Lf.  4^  di  Arttm.  3,  6,  13—17;  Diod.  xiii.  70. 
IU4,  xir.  6. 11,  12,  19.  20,  22.)  (P.  &] 

CYRUS,  a  rbetotidan,  oi  uncertain  age,  is  tbe 
anther  of  a  work  II<^  Ata^eyai  SrdffMir  in  the 
Aldina  colloctioB  of  tbe  QnA  ontm,  tepriaied, 
mwe  conectly,  in  Walx^  Otedc  Oiatora,  riiL  p. 
S86,  fte.  FiUvicius  raq^aeti  Ibat  the  anonyiDoas 
work  entitled  I^oCA^^hitw  ^frqwicd  m  Zrdrtu 
was  written  by  the  saaw  person.  (F^uic  BM. 
OroM,  fl  pp.  102,  128;  Wahc,  I.  c;  Weater- 
mann,  OeiaUekU  4er  Gneek  Jtoarftenwtot.  § 
104.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS  (Kiifei),  tbe  name  of  aareral  i^yudana. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  aone  editions  •Sjmw),  a 
natire  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  tbe  fifth  eeu- 
tury  after  Chtieb  He  was  first  a  physidao  and 
philoaopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
IS  said  to  have  been  an  doqnent  maa.  and  to  have 
written  agaiut  Neatoriu.  (3.  Gennadioa,  A 
Il/mlr.  Fir. «.  81.) 

2.  A  i^iyaician  at  EdesM,  one  of  whose  medi- 
cinea  is  qucrtad  by  Aetiua  (ii.  2.  91,  p^  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Atchiater.  He  must 
hare  lived  between  tbe  second  and  fifth  eenmiies 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Aichiat«  waa  first 
conferred  on  Andrmnachns,  the  phyaidaa  of  Ken. 
{Did.  i/AML  I.  V.  AnUaUr.) 

3.  A  phyaician.  probably  of  Lampaacua,  son  of 
ApoUonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inseription  found  at 
lampsarua,  as  barings  besidea  anny  other  acta  of 
liberality,  preaealad  to  tbe  seitBto  one  tbousand 
Attic  diachmae,  i  a.  (reckoning  the  drachma  Is 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  fivlhingB)  forty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  7^)on,  ^uesttM. 
Ermdit.  Antif»it.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric  BM. 
Orasc  Td.  ziiL  p.  194,  ed.  toL  ) 

4.  A  pk^iieiBn  at  Bmiw  in  the  first  century 
B.  c,  mentuoai  in  a  I«tfn  inacription  as  baring 
baan  tba  p^ndan  af  Mim,  tka  wUa  of  Bnaoa 
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ftiwr,  iriw  ifterwizda  muried  the  mtperor 
Augnitni.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  e.) 

5.  Cynitt  St,  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
be  pnctiMd  medicine  gmtiiitonaly  and  vidi  great 
reputation.  He  waa  a  Chrirtian,  and  took  erery 
oppratttnity  of  endeavomutg  to  convert  hit  patienti 
frmi  pwanuD.  During  ue  perseeadon  of  Dio- 
cletian fie  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  waa  md  to 
heal  diwases  not  so  much  by  hb  medicine*  aa  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  wi^ 
many  tortures  by  tbe  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianns,  in  company  with  seTcial  other  martyrs, 
A.  D.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  bnried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  chwcbes.  {Ada  Samior.;  Mtnolog. 
Graemr. ;  Bzorius,  NonuncL  San^or.  ProfmoM 
Medieor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzorius,  Da  Madidt  tA  EacU*. 
pro  Sa*etu  iabOu.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CTRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  wama  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  rii.  14,  ad  Att. 
'^^odQit.  Fr.'^.  21,  pro  MOon.  17.)   [L-  V.] 

CYRUS,  ChristiBDs.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
loi^ng  to  ttie  fifth  century,  aftenrerda  l^sbop 
of  Smyna,  according  to  the  teitinmiy  of  Theo- 
phuies.  Hie  poeUnI  talents  {ffoeniM  b!m  the 
nvour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
doaias  the  Younger  he  filled  the  officii  of  ^ 
Temor  of  the  piaetorium,  and  exarch  <^  the  city 
<rf  Constantinople.  When  Eudoda  withdrew  to 
Jemsalem,  a.  d.  445,  he  fell  nnder  the  emperor's 
di^Ieaanre.  This  led  to  hla  retinaunt  from  dril 
oflteea  and  bis  joining  the  darieal  order.  It  is  tba 
express  testimony  of  Thomthanes  that»  by  order  of 
nteodMitti,  he  waa  mad«  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  alerated  to  the  episo^  dignity,  he  is 
aid  to  hare  deliTered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christnws  day,  in  which  be  betrayed  gross  igno- 
nnee  of  dirine  thi^n.  He  UTed  till  ue  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Snidu  n^s,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment B«m  civil  authority  he  became  ^fo-Kom 
Twr  Itfif  4v  KoTuoclV  ^>  ^pvyUu ;  but  whether 
this  means  buAop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Fhrygia  is  uncer- 
tun.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing.  (Cave,  ^u&M'.£i!(Bnir.  vol.  i.;  Snidas,  *.  v.] 

2.  An  ^tyption  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phaiis  a.  s.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
640.  It  waa  owing  to  the  &Tour  of  Heradins, 
Ae  emperor,  that  he  was  i^tointed  over  the  latter 
phae.  In  638  be  attempted  to  make  poaee  be- 
tween the  Theododana  or  SereriuB  and  the  Ca- 
tiiolica,  and  for  Uiat  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  {ooposed  a  LibeUna  Satisbc- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  tiie  bosom  of  the  chiirch. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  bvoored  the  MonothoUte 
heresy,  and  led  to  mndi  diqatation.  In  688, 
BenictiBi  piMuiiaJ  u  Eofheds  or  fcnnnlt  sf  frith 


drawn  up  by  Se^us,  in  wU^  he  deuilj  rtMed 
that  there  was  but  one  wiQ  in  Christ  This  waa 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  tmed  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  tbe  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libelins  Satisfaction  it,  he 
wrote  three  letters  .to  Sergins,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantino^ which  are  stiU  extant  Both  are  print* 
ed  in  the  Condlia,  voL  tL  (Cave,  HUor.  Littnr. 
vol.  L ;  Mnrdoek^  JUobAcmi,  joI.  i. ;  Ouerike*» 
ffandbtKA,  vol.  i. ;  Oiesder^  Tttt^nok,  by  Cun- 
ningham, voL  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PROSBOMUS. 
[TunoDORUs.] 

CYTHETIA,  CTTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
(Xu9i7pa,  KMptM,  Krfqpidf),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythers  in  Crete,  or  from  die  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  waa  said  to  have  first  knded, 
and  where  she  had  a  oelebnrted  temple.  (Hom. 
Otf.  viii.  288 ;  Herod,  i  105 ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  r.  9 ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  4.  5.)       [L.  8.] 

CYTHE/RIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan  vt  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Oallus.  She  waa 
originally  the  freed  woman  and  mistress  of  Volma- 
nios  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  tame  capacity  witii  Antony,  and 
with  Oallns  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  ue  did 
not  remain  &ithfuL  Oallus  mentioned  her  in  hie 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
■he  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cniquins  on 
Horace.  {Sai.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp-  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eebg.  x.  1;  Cic  PkiL  u.  24,  ad  Ati.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26;  VtaL  AitL  9;  Plin.  H.  N". 
viii.  16.>  (L.  8.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHIL(yXENU&  [Philox- 
SNua.] 

CYTHETIIU3  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptol»-* 

HAKUB.] 

CYTISSO^US  (KvTtmnifmU  a  son  of  Phrixua 
and  Chaleiope  or  lophosM.    (ApoUod.  i.  9.  f  1 ;  ' 
SchoI.arf^i>oao<i./iio<j.iL  1128,  1149.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (Ki^Mos),  a  son  of  Aenens  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eutorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod, 
i.  948;  VaL  Flacc  iiL  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  <^  Eusorus.  and  othm  again 
make  him  a  ton  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
16 ;  Conon,  Narrai.  41 ;  Sdiol.  ad  Apdlon.  Rkod. 
t.  c)  He  was  king  of  the  Dolionea  at  Cycicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  ha 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  bis  dnainion.  When,  i^r  their  departure, 
tfan-  wera  caat  back  upon  the  dioie  by  a  stont 
and  landed  agwn  at  nigh^time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  strvg^ 
enned,  in  which  Cyricos  was  sbin  by  Hencles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  waa 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  (or  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
long,  and  celebrated  Amend  games  in  his  honour, 
(AjoDod.  L  9.  S  18 ;  Cown,  Jfarrat.  41,  who  pvea 
a  uAnnt  acmmt.}  S.] 
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DABAR,  tie  Mu  of  Mm^niM,  of  the  faiily 
of  MasiiuMB,  but  vbooe  &ther  ma  tko  Mm  of  » 
concubine,  wm  on  intimate  tneai  of  Bocdina,  the 
king  of  Mauretanta,  bj  whom  ha  ma  tent  to 
SnJla  to  MMtiat»  the  powe  iriiich  ended  in  tJw 
aaiRnder  Of  Junctln.  Dlibar  ml  afterwuda 
pment  at  the  uterriew  between  Boechu  and 
Sulla.    (SalLViy.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYU  (AtbrrvXiH),  the  DactvU  rfmoimt 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  bbnlova  betoga  to  whom  tlie  dia- 
coTcry  of  iron  and  the  ait  of  woikit^  it  by  nMna 
of  fire  wai  aacribed.  Their  name  Dvtyla,  that  ia, 
Fingen,  is  aaeanalai  &r  in  wiooa  mya ;  by 
their  miBbar  bang  fln  or  ten,  or  by  the  fiwt  ot 
their  Mrri^  Rhea  jut  M  the  fingcia  oera  the 
hand,  or  by  the  Moty  of  their  having  lired  at  (he 
foot  (ir  Sarn(\wr)  &t  nuimt  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4 ; 
Stnb.  X.  p.  473 :  Diod.  T.  M.)  HoM  of  onr  au- 
thorities describe  Phiygia  as  the  etigiiial  seat  irf 

the  DkItIi.  (Dwd.xni.7;  SehoLori  JH(<"- 
AkdLi.  11961  Soak  (a)  Thenth^  wm  eon- 
nected  with  the  wotd^  of  Rhe^  They  are  some- 
ttmea  confimnded  or  idendlied  with  the  Cnietes, 
CorybanteOf  Cabaiii,  and  Telchineai  or  they  am 
desoibed  as  the  &dwn  of  the  Cabeiii  and  Cory- 
banter  (Strab.  X.  pi  466  ;  BchoL  ari  Arat.  SS; 
8err.  ad  Vwg,  Chorg.  iv.  153.)  This  confnaioo 
with  the  Cab^  alio  accoaatt  for  SamothraM  being 
in  wme  aceounte  deecribed  ai  their  leddenoe  (Dio£ 
V.  64 ;  Gomp.  Amob.  adv.  OtnL  iiL  41) ;  and  Dio- 
donu  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  oecupied  in  incantatuns 
and  ether  magic  pamiu ;  th^  thereby  they  ex- 
ciled  great  wonder  in  Samotknwe,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  diseipls  in  these  things.  Thnr 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Cuetes  erra 
led  to  their  bong  regarded  as  the  same  aa  the 
BtNun  Penates.  (Anoh.  iii.  40.)  Acosidiag  to 
a  liaditioB  b  Clnuiia  AhaudriBBi  {Sbmm.  L  p. 
M2)theDic^k  did  not  diseover  tha  iroa  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cypnu;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  meant  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  andent  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  eariy  voricing  in 
metal  then.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.^.  N. 
n.  67.)  Their  number  appean  to  hare  originally 
been  three:  Celmia  (theamdter),  Damnameneus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anTil).  (SchoL  ad 
AptMon.  L  &).  To  these  others  were  enbseqaratly 
added,  sm^  aa  Scythea,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
Tented  the  imeltiiw  of  inm  (Clem.  Alex.  iStross.  1. 
p.  362),  Heiwles  (Strab.  f.  e.},  and  Delas.  (Euseb. 
J*nu^  EcoKg,  X.  pt  475.)  Apollonius  Rhodios 
mentiims  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenns  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dsctyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  PaooDins,  Epimedes, 
Jasins,  and  Idas  or  Aceaidas  aa  Dedyls;  but  these 
•eem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  dilbrent  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  thdr  nimea, 
they  must  hsTe  been  healing  diTinities.  (Paus,  r. 
7. 1  4,  14.  S  5,  8.  §  1,  tL  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  nil  ^ 
355.)  Theii  number  is  also  statwl  to  hare  bent 
fire,  ten  (five  male  and  fire  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  enm  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
acribet  then  aa  the  carlieat  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  aa  having  guw  thithv  with  MjBdon  (or 


Uineo)  fim  Phrygia,  and  aa  hcrfaw  diseanred 
the  van  in  mount  BereeynthnL  (Kod.  t.  64 ; 
Cie.  da  AW.  Dear.  iii.  16.)  With  legaid  to  the 
red  natnn  ef  the  Dae^la,  they  seem  to  be  aa 
Don  than  the  mythical  lepwaenutiTes  of  the  dia- 
eereien  ef  iioo  and  of  the  art  cf  —riling  metals 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  fiw  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  nffidently  great  for  the  aodents  to  ascribe  iu 
invntioo  to  snpenmtual  bongs.  The  laigiiml 
nottoo  of  the  Dac^  was  afkenmds  aalmSed, 
and  thej  are  said  to  ha*«  discovend  wiom 
other  things  which  are  aaelbl  or  pleanng  to  man ; 
thns  they  are  reported  to  haTe  mtrodnoed  mnoe 
from  Phiygia  into  Greece,  to  bare  invented  ibythm, 
emcially  the  dactylic  riiythm.  ( PluL  Mn.  5 ; 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putadi ;  Qan.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  3G0.)  Tb«y  wen  in  geoaial  looked  apmi  aa 
mysteriona  Mwoenra,  and  an  tbenfbn  aba  de- 
scribed as  the  intenton  «f  the  Epheaisn  intaotatiea 
feranke ;  and  penons  when  anddenly  frightened 
need  to  prmoonce  the  names  of  the  Dactyb  aa 
words  of  magic  power.  (Pint,  de  Fac  im  Orb.  Lmm. 
30;  oampareLobeck,i>/diKui>ae^,-  Wdcfcci^ 
As.<C4«3w.  7M6.p.I«8,ftc)  [USi] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agrieutnie,  nsnrioned  b^' 
Vam.  (A  A  11.  §9.) 

DAFDALUS  (AoiSaAot).  1.  A  mythical 
persoDSoe,  nnder  whose  name  the  Oieek  writers 
personified  the  eariiest  derdopment  of  the  aiu  of 
sculpture  and  aidiitectue^  cqiectally  among  the 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Tbou^  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  eariy 
heroic  period,  the  sge  of  Minos  and  m  Thesena,  ha 
is  not  moitioned  by  Himier,  exfl^  Ib  ana  danht- 
ful jHSM^    (See  below.) 

The  aactant  writen  gencnDy  npwaert  Daa- 
dalns  as  an  AAenian,  m  the  rami  nee  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Paua.  vil  4.  S  5 ;  Pint  7W  18.) 
Othen  caQed  turn  a  Cretan,  on  aooount  oi  the  long 
time  be  lived  in  Crete.  (Anson.  Idftl,  12  {  EostatlL 
ad  Horn.  IL  xviil  692 ;  Pans.  vitL  59L  $  S.) 
Aoeocding  to  Diodsms,  who  givto  the  fiiUest  ae- 
eennt  n(  him  (It.  76—7$),  he  was  tha  soa  of 
Metita,  the  son  of  Emnlaans,  the  aea  of  ba^ 
thens.  (Camp,  Plato,  /oa.  p.  5SS ;  Pane.  vu.  4. 
$  5.)  Others  make  bin  the  eon  of  Enpalamna,  ar 
of  Palamaon.  (Pans.  ix.  3.  $  2;  Hjgin.  FiA.  39, 
corrected  by  274 ;  Snid.  ■.  *.  UtpStMot  itpiw ; 
Serv.  ad  Yirg.  Aol.  vi.  14.)  His  mother  is 
called  Aldppe  (ApoUod.  iiL  15.  S  9),  or  Iphtnoe, 
(Pherecyd.  m.  SckoL  &^  Otd.  OoL  463).  or 
Phrssimede.  (ScboL  odT'/aL  Am.  p.529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  scnlptore^  and  made  great  iia- 
provements  in  the  art  He  instructed  his  aistarls 
son,  Caloo,  Talna,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  cane  la 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingomity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  throng  envy.  [Pxiutiz.}  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Aruopagns  far  this 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  feme  of  his 
■kill  obtuned  for  him  the  frimdihip  of  Minok 
He  made  the  weU-knom  wooden  eow  Cor  Paai- 

JhaH)  and  when  PaaiphaB  gam  Inith  to  tha 
Ibotaar,  Daedalus  coasHaetri  the  tabyiinth,  at 
Cnossua,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept  (ApdM. 
L  c;  Ovid.  Met  viiL :  the  labyrinth  is  a  fiction, 
based  upon  the  ^yptian  labyrinth,  fiom  which 
IModonu  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(L  97) :  there  is  no  proof  that  sudi  a  bmlding  ever 
eiisted  in  Crete.  (Hfickh,  C^vto,  L  p.  56.)  For 
his  psrt  in  this  affiiii,  Daedalus  wu  imprisoaed  by 
MimBi  bot  PniphaS  nkasad  bun,  and,  aa  Miasa 
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bad  mImI  aD  <k(  ih^  <m  tlu  cout  of  Cnto,  Dm- 
daliu  pnenred  vingt  tat  himself  and  bia  ton 
Icania  (or  iud«  Uiem  of  wood),  and  fiutened  them 
on  wiUi  wu.  Daedaliu  hiuwlf  flew  safe  oret 
tba  Aflgau,  but,  as  Icana  flev  too  near  tha  nuH 
the  TCUc  by  whidi  bia  winn  wen  bitened  on  waa 
melted,  EDd  be  dropped  down  and  waa  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  waa  called  after 
bim  the  learian  tea.  According  to  a  more  proMuc 
▼eiiua  of  the  elory,  Paaiphae  fhnuahed  Daedaloi 
with  a  abip,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  ialand  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icama  waa  drowned  in  a  haaty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accoonta, 
DaedaloB  fled  to  Sidly,  where  be  waa  protected  bjr 
Cocalnai  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  manjr  greM  wuka  of  art.  When  Minoe 
heard  where  iNudaha  had  taken  lafbgs,  ba  ailad 
with  a  gieat  fleet  to  Sicily,  whefs  ba  wat  tnadt- 
erooaly  murdered  by  Cocalu*  or  hia  danghtera. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

I^ednlua  afterwarda  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolalia, 
•on  of  Iphiclea,  in  bia  newly  Cannded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  then  alao  he  exeeoted  mny  great 
worka,  which  were  ilfll  called  AaMk-m  in  the 
time  Diodoma  tir,  80X  who  n>  doubt  lefen  to 
the  JVttrojrb,  which  were  alao  attributed  to  loIaUi. 
(Paeud.'AriatoL  MinA.  AiMmlL  100.)  Another 
aecottnt  waa,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  the  pursuit  of  Minoa,  and  wmt  with 
Ariataeua  to  Ewdinia.  (Faoa.  x.  17.  $  8.)  Of 
the  Btoriea  iriudi  connect  htm  with  ^tCfVU  the 
moat  important  are  the  atatemoita  of  Diodoma 
(i.  91),  that  be  executed  wwka  there,  that  be 
copied  hia  labyrinth  from  that  in  E^ypt,  that  the 
atyle  {Pti$)i4t)  of  bia  atatnei  waa  the  lame  aa  that 
of  the  ancient  Egrptian  statuea,  and  that  Daedalu 
bimMlf  wu  wonnipped  in  £gypt  aa  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writen  exptatned  Aan  mytha 
after  their  usual  abeud  plan.  Thua,  accord- 
ing to  LnciBn,  I^edalua  was  a  gmt  ntaaler  of 
•atrology,  and  taught  the  acience  to  hia  nn,  who, 
aowiog  alwra  pbin  tratha  into  tianitaidental  nya- 
leriea,  loat  bia  rwana,  and  wu  drmnod  in  the 
■byM  of  difknltiei.  The  &bk  of  PuMiaS  ia  abo 
ezplainad  by  making  her  a  popO  of  Daedalus  in 
aatnlooy,  and  the  toll  ia  tiM  oonatdlation  Taurua, 
Falaeimatna  explaina  Uu  wingi  of  Daedaliu  aa 
meaning  the  invention  of  aaila,  (Conp.  Pane.  ix. 
11. 1  &)    If  ara  to  be  explained  at 

aU,  the  nly  ntional  interpretation  ia,  that  they 
were  poetical  hiTentioBa,  letting  forth  the  great 
improrement  which  took  [dace,  in  the  mechwiical 
aa  well  aa  in  the  fine  arta,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalua  ia  a  penonification,  and  alao  the  aup- 
poaed  geo^phical  coniae  by  which  the  fiao  arte 
were  fint  introduced  into  Greece, 

When,  thenfim,  we  are  told  of  worka  of  art 
wiaA  weia  lefamd  to  Daedahu^  the  meaning  ia, 
that  Buch  woika  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  chuacter  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  tk  art  will  be  beat  anderatood 
from  the  statemenU  of  the  andent  writaca  loqwet- 
ingbiaworiia.  The  fbUowiof  ia  a  Kit  of  the  warfca 
of  Kulpture  and  arcbiteetore  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Paaiphaii  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaria,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reaerroir,  from  triiich  a  greet  river, 
named  Aiabim,  flowed  into  the  ata;  near  A|[rinn- 
tnm,  an  impiagnblo  c^r  npon  a  nA,  ia  which 
waa  the  royal  palace  and  treaaary  ef  Coealua ;  in 
tha  tanitoi;  of  Sdiaaa  a  oany  la  iriiiA  tho  tvoor 


aridng  fiftm  a  aubterranean  fire  was  received  In 
aneh  a  manner,  aa  to  frirm  a  pleaaant  vi^wur  hath. 
He  alao  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  ao  aa  to  make  a  finn  fbondatioa  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  thia  aune  tempb  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  acamely  be  di»< 
tingniabed  from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodoma  adda, 
that  be  waa  aaid  to  have  executed  many  more 
worka  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  periabed  through 
the  lapse  of  tiuM.  (Died.  L  c) 

Several  other  worits  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apolhi  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  aacribed  to  him.  (8iL  Ital.  xii. 
102 ;  Viig.  Atm.  vi  U.)  In  the  ishmds  called 
£teetoidae,  in  the  AdriatiG,  there  were  said  to  bo 
two  itatnaa,  tha  one  el  dn  and  the  othor  of  blaaa, 
which  Daedafau  made  to  conmemorate  lua  arrival 
at  those  iahmda  during  hia  flight  from  Minoi. 
They  were  the  images  of  himseu  and  ot  hia  aon 
Icarua.  (Pseud.- AriatoL  d»  Mini.  AmiaUL  81 ; 
Steph,  Bya.«.v.'HXirrf>fS(u  in}<rti.)  At  Monegissa 
in  Caria  there  waa  a  statoe  of  Artemis  ascribed 
tahna.  (8troh.B7i.s.«i)  In  Egypt  ba  was  aaid 
to  be  the  arnitect  of  a  awit  btaunnl  piof^haani 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  ht  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statoo  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself^  in  that  tem{de^ 
(IMod.  L  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libjm,  wnicb  waa  aculptured  with  liona 
and  dol|4iina  by  Daedalus.  {Ptrulm,  p.  53,  ed. 
Hndaonl)  The  temple  <tf  Artania  Britomartia,  in 
Crete,  waa  aacribed  to  Daedalua.  (Solinua,  1 1.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pauaanias  mendona 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  wotks  et  Daedalua  (ix.  40.  $  2),  namely, 
two  In  BoeMia,  a  Hercniea  at  Thebes,  raqwcdng 
which  thora  waa  a  curioua  legend  (Pans.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  ApoUod.  iL  6.  g  3),  and  a  Troph(»iuB  at 
Lebadeia:  in  Crete,  an  Aitemia  Britomartia  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnoaaua  (the  Xf^*  of 
Aiiadne  ia  ^oken  of  behiw) :  at  Deka,  a  amaU 
tcnaiaal  woodn  Hatae  of  A^irodita^  ahlch  waa 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  AHadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  Tho- 
•eua.  Pauaanias  adds,  that  theee  were  all  ^ 
works  of  Daedalus  «hich  ranained  at  hia  time, 
fw  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Aigivea  in  tlio 
Heraeum  and  that  whidt  Antiphemna  had  removed 
from  the  Sicaniaa  aty,  Ompnace,  to  Geloa,  had 
pnished  through  time.  (Comp.  viiL  46.  g  2.) 
Elaewhere  Puuaniaa  mentioDa,  aa  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalna,  a  biding  seat  (jU^t  iKKaStas)  in 
the  tem|de  of  Athena  Polias  at  Atbois  (i.  27.  $  11, 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  con&iea  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia f  viil  35.  i  2). 

Toe  inventions  and  improvemoits  attributed  la 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  aiul  mechanicaL  He 
waa  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  an^ 
w  ^lalat,  and  g^ue.  (Hesych.  a.  r.  *btdptos ;  Phn. 
IT.  N.  vil  £6;  Varro,  op-  Chark.  p.  106,  ed. 
Pntach.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  tbo 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  39.) 
Otben  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Petdix 
at  Talua,  the  nephew  of  Daedalus.  [Pxrdix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  ia  aacribed  to  Daedalua,  that  of  the  laila  te 
Icana.  (PUn.Le.)  In  statuary,  the  imniuvemanta 
atttOatad  to  Daadahu  waa  tha  cfediif  of  tha 
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3 res  uid  of  tbe  Cwt,  which  had  been  fonneriy 
oMd  (W^ireSo,  n4Kii  fftffittfyfidTa,  the  figvm 
«f  Dscdilai  wen  otUad  SMMvutfral,  and  the  ez- 
tondiDg  of  tbe  hindi,  which  had  omu  (brmerir 
placed  down  clow  to  the  tide*  (uaStifUpat  ml  raa 
wXnplur  xmoAAn^Mi,  Diod.  L  c;  Suid.  ■.  e. 
AoiSiAov  roiiffiora).  In  conMqueiiee  of  theae 
impravemenU,  the  ineient  writen  ipeok  of  the 
Matue*  of  Daedolu*  u  being  dietingnUhed  by  aa 
ezpKMion  of  life  and  eren  of  diriaa  inqpiiation. 
(nu.  ii.  4.  §  &  i  Plato,  paadm,  and  partkolariy 
Mm.  p.  97,  ed.  Stcph. ;  AriatoL  PoUL  i.  4 :  the 
last  two  paangea  leem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
w»  know  to  have  been  called  Datdalian  imoffei  : 
Ariitotle  montioni  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moYed  by  qaickulTer  within  it,  «■  a 
work  aacribod  to  Daecbliu,  dt  Amm.  L  S.  g  9 : 
aee  fluther,  Jnnina,  CaiaL  Ari.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult pUMBge  in  PUto  (Hipp,  M<y.  iii.  2B1,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiench,  aa  being  only  com- 
unUTC,  and  aa  meant  not  in  diananigement  of 
Daedalna,  bnt  in  piuae  of  tha  irtUa  of  Plato^ 
tinie.  liio  material  in  which  tha  ftatuoa  of  Dae- 
dalna wne  made,  waa  wood.  The  only  oiception 
worth  noticing  u  in  the  paaaage  of  Paoaantaa  (iz. 
40.  §  2),  mpA.  TO&Toa  m  {Kimmrtoa]  m1  i  r^r 

(Comp.  TIL  4.  §  5.)  Tbe  pnaa^a  of  Homer  ia  in 
the  deaeriptioD  of  the  ihieU  of  AdiDea  (A  xriiL 
£90— »S}: 

If  N  x^p^  walioXXfl  wtpuAvrit  'Aft^rprlfvi, 
Tf  hnXor  oUf  «0t'  4rl  Kntfff 

Wow'^o  mmtloB  of  tgntfu/iamem  u  a  work 
of  Daedalna,— tha  material,  whita  atone,— the  dr- 
evmttanee  oT  the  poet^  repreienting  Hephaaatna 
aa  copying  the  wo^  of  a  minlal  artiat, — and  tho 
abienoe  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalna  in  Ho- 
■er, — all  thia  is,  at  tho  least,  taj  aoqncioua.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  takiiu  XPP^"  ^  mean  a 
tort  «f  Ame»  which  Daedalna  niTCnted  (ifn^nvl 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedahia  in  oonauion  win 
dancing(Bottiger,J«dnifiMj)«)i,  46), and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
•f  ittKW  meaning  to  maie  or  manufiuiMn.  Un- 
leas  the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  bcM  ex- 
pUnatioa  is,  that  meana  simply  a  plaot  for 
ilamemg;  and,  fanher,  it  ia  not  im|«obd)le  that 
AoAoto  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaaatus,  who  ia  the  ^reat  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  Uio  whde  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lna waa  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  miaonder- 
atanding  of  this  reiy  pasMge.  At  all  arait^  the 
group  seen  by  Paisauiai  at  Cnoaaoa,  if  it  inllT 
was  a  group  of  aculptnn,  nnat  have  been  the  work 
«f  an  artist  bter  than  the  Died^u  period,  or  at 
the  Tery  end  of  it. 

From  these  atatementa  of  the  ancient  writm  it 
is  not  difficult  to  fbnn  some  idea  of  tho  period  in 
the  hiatMy  of  art  which  tha  name  of  Daedalui  re- 
presents. The  name  itael^  like  the  others  whidi 
are  aiiaeiated  with  it,  aneh  as  Enpalamna,  impliea 
atsO. 

The  earliest  worics  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  toAtaXa.  Pasnng  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculptauu  taking  ita 
rise  in  idolater  j  bat  Ibt  eariint  idda  wm  aouing 
mora  than  blocka  of  wood  or  itooe^  wludi  wan 
woohii^  BodoT  tha  MBU  of  HOH  god&  (Pku 


▼ii.  22.  §  3.)  The  next  effort  waa  to  expreaa  tbe 
attribntes  of  each  particnlar  dirinity,  a^idi  waa 
at  first  done  tmly  by  finning  an  image  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intelketoa]  at- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  (enninal  busta,  and 
the  reason  kc  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  tbe  whole  figure  had  atiaioed  to 
the  highest  perfiietion.  Bnt  there  were  anne  dei- 
ties Sir  the  ezpRsaion  of  wboae  atti^tea  the  bust 
was  not  anffiaent,  bat  tha  iritola  hnman  figan 
waa  reqnind.  In  the  aariieat  attempto  to  ezocme 
aoch  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  aa 
the  material,  on  aecoant  of  the  ease  of  woridng  it. 
Ther  were  tnoamented  with  real  drapery  and 
brignt  colours.  It  waa  to  anch  wo^  especially, 
that  tbe  name  SattsAa  waa  uplied,  aa  we  ara  in- 
fbnned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  S.  |  2),  who  adda*  that 
they  were  so  called  befina  Daedalna  waa  ban  at 
Athens,  The  aecucacy  and  tbe  ezpreaaion  of  saA 
images  waa  restricted  not  tmly  by  the  limited  skiD 
of  we  artist,  but  abo,  aa  we  aee  ao  otiikingiy  in 
Egyptian  anlptan,  Igr  the  tdigions  laws  whi^ 
bound  hat  to  ceriain  forms.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  whiA 
tucfa  foniM  were  first  broken  throng  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
weasion  to  statues,  accompanied,  as  such  a  dere- 
lopowDt  of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  great 
impnmment  m  the  nechaniee  of  art  The  period 
when  this  dcvelopmant  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fiiUea 
about  Daedalna,  are  very  difficult  questions,  and 
cannot  bo  discuaaed  within  the  limits  of  thia  artt* 
de.  The  ancient  traditims  certainly  point  to 
Got*  *lw  aamce  of  Qrectan  ait.  (See  e^eciaily 
Dmm.  i.  07.)  Bat,  withoot  handiv  u  ofHaioa 
m  thia  pmnt,  we  may  refiar  to  the  ^yptian  and 
Etruscan  and  eartiest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  what  is  meant  1^  tbe  Daeda- 
lian style  of  sculptoie.  The  lemaina  called  Cyclo- 
pean give  a  limilar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  arehi- 
teetars.  Tho  Daedalian  atyle  of  art  continaed  to 
prernl  and  impme  down  to  the  ^rgmting  of  the 
fifth  centwy  n.  a,  ind  the  artiala  w  tfiatlo^  pe- 
riod were  callod  DaedaUda,  and  daimed  an  actnal 
descent  trau  Daedalna,  acnnding  to  the  weU-known 
cnstcm  by  which  art  waa  heceditaiy  in  certain  b 
miliea.  Tbia  genealogy  was  oairied  down  as  lato 
aa  the  tine  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dmt- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  tfao  Dnedalida,  b»- 
aidea  his  son  Icama,  and  hia  nephew  TUaa  or 
Perdix,  4ren  Scyllia  and  Dipoenus,  whom  some 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalna  (Pauh  u.  15.  §  1), 
Endoens  of  Athens  (Pass.  i.  26.  S  &)>  Learchui  of 
Rhegiam(Paua.  iii.  17.§6),andOnalnBof  Aegina. 
(FMia.  T.  25.  S  7.)  AH  Uuae,  however,  lived  Uiag 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  ia  placed. 
Besidee  learns,  Daedahis  waa  said  to  bav«  had  a 
son,  J^yx,  who  founded  lapype.  (Stiab.  vi  p. 
279;  Enslath.  ad  Dimyi.  Feriep.  379.) 

A  Sfi/iM  of  tbe  Athenian  foA^  Kncpiwa  ban 
the  name  efAoJaAitm.  (Maaia.<b  jMLi^^aLW.) 
Feoate  called  AaiBdMM  wen  kept  in  difierait 
parte  of  Greece. 

2,  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronie,  tiie  era  and 
diidple  of  Patndea,  who  is  mentiwied  by  Pliny 
among  the  artiste  of  the  Sfith  Olympiad.  Darda- 
Ina  «eeted  a  tRfhy  for  the  Beiana  in  the  Altie 
after  a  Tietoty  vrtg  the  LaBedaemonniia  in  the  war 
which  lasted  a.  a  401—888.  Beaidee  thia  trophy, 
Oaadalaa  mmS»  aarcnl  Matnaa  of  alUelB%  and 
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some  other  work*.  (Puu.  vi.  3.  fii;  3.  8S%  3; 
6.  S  1,  z.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxir.  8.  i.  19.  § 

3.  A  statuary,  born  in  Bithjnia,  whose  itatue 
of  ZeuB  StratioB  at  Nicomedia  vae  greatly  admired. 
(Airian,  op.  JEiabtik,  ad  Dtot^  Peneg.  796.) 
Hence  hepnhably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Qiest  downward!.  (Thieneb,  E^poch.  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

BAEIBA  (Aidfs  or  Axiipa),  that  ia,  "the 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Elensi- 
nian  mysteriea.  Accordius  to  Pausaniaa  (i.  38. 
§  7)  abe  waa  a  daughter  of  Oceanni,  and  became 
bj  Harmet  the  molJier  of  Elauna ;  bnt  oihen 
called  her  a  niter  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  aoeoont 
represents  her  a*  identioU  with  A|dirodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Perse^mne,  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii 
847;  Enstath,  ad  Hoot.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (Afiiii),  of  Colooae,  appeiestly  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  hiatory  of  his  native  plan. 
(Stnb.xiiL  p.6ia.)  [L.a] 

DAETO^fDAS  (Aorrrfftor),  a  statwiiy  of  Si- 
eyon,  made  a  statne  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olytnpia.  (Pans.  ri.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moechion,  the  fiither  of  Theotimus,  accranpanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
Uy  flourished  from  b.  c  320  downwards.  [P.  8.] 

DATMACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (4al>uix« 
or  Aifljuaxot)*  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
wlioie  age  ia  determined  by  the  fiut,  that  he  was 
•ent  as  arabaaaador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottns  or  Sandrocottua,  king  of  India  (Stiah 
iL  p.  70),  and  Androcottns  reified  at  the  tim* 
VUB  Seknuns  was  laying  the  ftnndatiMi  of  the 
anbaequent  greataesa  of  hia  empire,  abont  b.  c.  31 2. 
(Justin.  XT.  4.)  This  fiict  at  once  shews  the  im- 
poasilNli^  of  what  Casaubon  {ad  Diog.  LaSrL  i.  1 ) 
•ndeaToued  to  prore,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
bad  stolen  whide  paaaagea  from  IMDmachnsIa  w«k, 
ainoe  ^^tuna  lind  and  wrote  bsfinv  Da&oadiua. 
The  latter  wrote  a  woric  on  India,  whieb  conaialed 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  |ffobabIy  acquired 
or  at  least  increaaed  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy;  but  Strabo  nereis 
theless  pbtces  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
drcolated  fiUse  and  &buloDa  aooounta  about  India. 
(Compi  Athen.  ix.  p.  394 ;  Harpociat.  a.  v.  iyyv 
Hicn:  SiibfA.adJponam,Riod.i.m.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  eztenrive  work  on  n^jes 
(voAiapmrrucd  Arotu^fia/Ttt)  by  one  Daimacbns, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
((.ff.  Afljc<3a(^i')  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
conaioted  of  at  least  35  (Ai)  booloL  (Comp.  Enstath. 
ad  Horn.  R.  ii.  581.)  The  woric  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  si^es  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Msgius  (in  Grater's  Fat 
Artimn,  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  iL 
It  may  be  that  our  Deimachos  is  the  lame  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutardi  {Cotnpand.  Solan,  own 
Publ.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  expbits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  (Lj/tand. 
12)  one  lAimacbus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  woric  wfpl 
ainttUitt  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
name  liaTmachus  into  DaKmachos,  and  consider 
liim  to  be  the  same  as  the  hiatorian.  In  Uka 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertins 
(i.  30)  to  read  Aidfuxxot  i  nAaroutif  instead  of 
Aa(8ax<'f  ^  nAoTdwuros,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jecttual  emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DAIPUANTU3  (Aoi^ei),  a  Tbeban,  who 
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was-  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantinefs,  B.  c  362. 
It  is  aud  that  Epaminondaa,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successiTely  for  Daipban- 
tus  and  lolaidas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  conntrjnnen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
ApopUk^Mm.^;  [B.  £.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPCS  (A^Bm*X  a 
statuary  who  made  statnea  of  athletea  (Pane.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  wbidi  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  fi>r 
which  Brotier  would  read  *apa>M&iM»op.  He  ia 
mentioned  in  two  other  paasogea  of  Pliny  {L  o. 
19, 19.  §  7).  wheca  all  the  pve  laippna* 

thnogh  a  confiirion  between  A  and  A.  Ymm. 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippna,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad.  (&  c  300,  and  onwards.)      [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  ia  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H.  M  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  toe  /anig»  authon  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  moat  Inve  lived  in  or  befon 
the  first  century  af^  Christ.         [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.  [Dxliutius.] 

DAMAGETUS  {AaiidyifTos).  1.  King  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Aidys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phiaortea,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Mcssene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  oelebtated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[AnisioimBe,]  The  following  iatbdrgeniak^. 

Arutomsneti 
dai^Jtter  DamagetoB. 


T 


Doneoa. 


Damagetua. 


I  I 


Dorieua. 


CalluiatwB.  Pherenke. 

\  J 
EncleL  PeisodoruB. 


Is  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoiaa 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  rae 
generation,  whidi  aerana  to  be  wanting  in  Pmubt 
niaib 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetns  nothing  ia  known 
but  hia  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetua  vras  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
AcnsilBiis  was  victor  in  boxing,  [Diaqohas.} 
(Pind.  a,  7,  and  Schol. ;  Pane.  iv.  24.  |  I,  vL  7. 
g§  1,  2 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  I;  Cic.  7^.  i.  46; 
Clinton,  FatL  HdL  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  {Aaftaepiroty,  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol<^,  from 
the  eon  tents  of  some  of  whieh  his  time  is  fixed  at 
th«  and  <tf  the  thiid  oentniy  n.  &  He  woa  in- 
dnded  in  ttie  QarUmd  of  Meleager.  It  ia  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  hum  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  ia  cited  by  Stephanus  Bymo- 
timiB  U.  V.  'Ajcn)).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonins  Rhodius  (i  224}  in  the 
form  Demagetus.   (Bmnck,  Awl.,  il  38,  iii.  SSI  i 

So 
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Jmo1%  AnOuL  Orato.  iL  89,  jiiL  879,  880; 
Fabric  BW.  tjrtm.  it.  p.  470.)         [P.  &] 

DAUA'OORAS  (A^H!)^),  a  BMin  id- 
ainl  In  Ot  wu  al^wl  MithiUbrtM.  AfW  n 
eBgagenwnt  with  t£«  king**  fleet,  the  Rhodtaiu 
nuMd  on«  triKnw,  and  not  knowinf  wheUier  it 
bad  been  taken  by  the  enony,  they  eoit  oat  Da- 
magona  with  eiz  qaick-tailiiig  veuela  to  aeardi 
for  it  Hitfaridatet  atudud  witk  twen^-fire 
ikipi^  and  Damagoiaa  vetnatad,  tQl  aboat  anuat 
the  Idiig'b  flaet  withdmr.  pM^araa  then  ailed 
forth  again,  rank  two  af  the  king*i  shipa,  and 
drore  two  other*  upon  the  coaat  of  Lycda,  and  in 
the  ni^t  letnraed  to  Rhodea.  (Ap^aa,  MUkrid. 
25.)  [L.  8.] 

DAVALIS  {6iitaiM\,  tba  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Chama.  Soie  aeeanpaaied  her  hat- 
band, and  whila  ha  waa  itadotwd  with  his  fleet 
near  ByEantiam,  ihe  died.  She  ia  nid  to  hare 
been  bnried  in  a  neighbooiing  ^aee,  of  the  name 
af  Damalia,  and  to  ban  been  honoured  with  a 
■omnnant  of  the  ahqw  of  a  aaw.  Aooidinff  to  a 
BjtUeal  traditlan,  lo  on  bf*  waDdering  buwd  at 
Damalia,  and  tha-Chakadoniana  erected  a  brtme 
flow  on  tha  ipot  (SyiMon  Mag.  da  CbaiteMl.  Par- 
jV*  !>•  739,  fd.  Bonn ;  eonp.  Polyb.  ¥.  4S.)  [US.] 

DAHARATUS.  [DnMAnATtn.] 

DAMAHETB.  [DinAuri.] 

DAMASCS^US,  JOANNES  flMbrirr  A«- 
limnevitjt  a  Tiriamfauma  eedeaiaitiGU  writer,  who 
iooriahed  dnring  the  fint  half  of  the  eighth 
tnry  after  Christ,  in  the  reigDi  of  Leo  Iiuricna 
and  Conatantine  "^11.  He  was  a  native  of  D»- 
maacni,  whence  he  derived  hii  «aniame,  and  be- 
Itnged  to  a  family  of  high  rank.  Hu  oratorical 
power*  procured  him  the  ■■™'"t  of  Chrytorrhoas, 
bat  be  waa  alio  atigmidbed  1^  Ua  ananiea  with 
variouo  derogatory  nieknamee,  •nch  a*  Saiahaita, 
Hantnr,  and  Arclu.  He  derated  hinuelf  to  the 
aerrioe  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  digni^  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastMy 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jenualen,  where  be  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  derating  himself  to  literary 
pomits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
aeema  to  hare  died,  at  the  eariiest,  abont  a.  d.  756, 
and  hit  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
my  late  period.  He  is  regarded  aa  a  saint  both 
by  the  Otaek  and  Latin  drarehea ;  dia  fbmar  ce- 
Mntas  his  nmnary  on  tba  29th  of  NoTembnr  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
Iby.  Hit  life,  whidi  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jwiualem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  ia  it,  as  die  bets  are 
there  mixed  «p  wiUi  the  moat  incredible  stories. 
It  ii  frinted  in  SnriosV  Uvea  of  tba  Saintu,  under 
tbaethofMn. 

A3  the  wnten  who  mention  Joannes  Dama*. 
canna  agree  in  aawrtinc,  diat  he  snrpaased  all  bis 
con  tempo  nries  as  a  philoiapher  and  by  the  exten- 
aira  range  of  his  knowledge.  This  repntation  is 
raAdenuy  supported  by  we  great  number  of  his 
woika  wUcb  ban  eonie  down  to  ns,  thomh  he 
was  axtmndy  defident  in  critical  Judnienl,  wMcb 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  reUtes  in 
confimation  of  the  doctrines  he  proponnds.  He 
was  n  strong  o[^aent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
lemoring  all  images  from  the  Christian  dtnrches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayen  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  seTeral  cdleetions  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  <d  dngle  treatiaes, 
and  on^nfar  ont  laadaia  to  ^  bait  sditkn  vt 


his  werics,  which  waa  prepared  and  edited  by 
Midiael  le  Qaien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  nla.  faL, 
tboa^  it  ia  fa  fian  «— '■■■■fg  all  -mvAM 
tbat  an  adl  axtat  mds  bk  nama,  and  aie  bmM 

in  MSk  in  the  various  lilmriea  of  Ennpe.  It  can- 
tains  the  fWowing  works:  1.  Ke^dAow  ^Oian- 
^utd,  or  the  mun  points  of  |4iiIosoiAy  and  dialec- 
tica.  2.  n«pl  alfimm',  on  banaes  and  their 
origuk  a.  laSMnr  iKpMtf  r^t  6fttS^am  wfrrawi, 
an  aacniata  exposttiaa  af  tha  awhadax  fahb. 
t.  Ilpis  wwit  liaC^AAamt  ris  4ylma  ihdtai, 
a  tmtiae  a^inst  those  who  opposed  the  aae  cf 
imagea  in  chnrdtes.  5.  Ai£*XAoi  «qp)  ipfcg  rpo- 
vow'avvr,  that  is,  a  confeMwa  of  faith.  6.  T^fiat, 
i  e.  a  woric  agaimt  tha  Jaeobitea  and  Hmu^^jmUm 
or  Entydiians.  7.  Kand  MovixaW  did^ayi,  a 
disooarae  against  the  M"™'*—"-.  8.  Ajmstos 
SafMJC^iMi  «■!  XpttfTiore*,  a  dialone  bttweta  a 
Ssiaeen  and  a  Christian.  9.  n«fN  S^vurrfrnir,  ■ 
fr^ment  on  drsgons.  10.  irytas  rpmSot,  cm 
the  hdy  trinity.  II.  Ib^  to*  rpmyiev  S^vm, 
cm  the  hymn  entitled  Triapnm.  13.  tmt 
iyim-  n^rrtw,  on  fasts.  18.  Ibpi  rmw  dim} 
mtlpbt  WMifubwr,  on  the  dgfat  spirits  of  wi^ 
edneas.  14.  ElewfwT^  SeifUtrMv  9T»x'"i^Vt 
elementsrj  insbuction  in  the  Christian  dogniaa 
15.  rwOirov  ftcHu,  a  trcatiBe  directed 

against  the  Acephaliana.  18.  nepl  rmw 
Xpurrf  Wo  9«Ai|^idrHa  Mol  htftumv  wi  Aassv 
fvffiKAy  Ouffidrsw,  on  the  twefcJd  will  and  aetioa 
of  Christ,  and  on  tha  other  |diy»cal  prapeitiea. 
17.  "Emu  daptdJffToror  mrd  t^torrwycm  atpinmt 
T«p  Wtmpuamv,  against  the  hoedes  of  the  Nes- 
twians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  oa  Tuimis 
snbjecti.    19.  TJa^x^i*^*  ^  *  paarhal  tmasn. 

30.  A  fiagment  af  a  latter  on  tba  nature  of  hbl 

31.  A  treatiaa  on  tbooe  who  bad  died  in  faith 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  Banner  in  which  their  seals 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  aa  confession.     23.  Aiyos  dnScumaJf 

Twr  dyftM'  mi  anrmw  eWMir,  aa  ontioa  on 
the  renerstion  due  to  mcred  imagee.  24.  An  eps- 
de  on  the  same  nbject,  addiessed  to  TheofAiloL 
25.  rm>  i^i/m^^  on  the  feast  of  tmlcaTOMd 
bread.  26.  An  qMstle  addressed  to  ZaciiariM, 
bishop  of  the  Dowi  27.  An  experitien  of  the 
Christian  faith :  it  it  only  in  Latin,  and  a  tnaria- 
tkn  from  an  AtaUe  MS.  28.  Sena  poMoa  in 
iamUca  on  sacred  snbjecta.  29.  An  afaridgBRit 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  hy 
Joannes  Chiysostomvs.  80.  wmp^XX^Hm, 
sacred  parallds,  consisting  <tf  pasMgea  of  Scriptne 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  cariy  fatheia. 
81.  A  number  of  homiliea.  (Fabric.  BAL  Grtme. 
icppu  682-744;  Cavc^ ^KClaM  p.  482,  Ac, 
ed.  Lowion,  1688.)  [L.  &J 

DAHASCETNaS,  NICOLArS(NucdrMar^ 
pmrievis),  a  famous  Greek  polyhistor,  who  Brad 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Ute  emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whmn  he  waa  omnected 
by  intimate  fricoddup.  He  was,  as  bia  name  in- 
dicates, a  naUve  «f  DamaacBi,  and  the  ion  at  An- 
tipater  and  Sbatoniee.  Hia  porenta  vei«  diatin- 
guished  no  less  far  their  peranul  charaetK'  than 
for  their  wealth,  and  hia  fitther,  wbo  was  a  highly 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  bat  wai 
em{doyed  on  various  embassinL  Kicdaua  and  his 
brothtt  Ptolemaeus  were  mstncted  faoaa 
childhood  in  eT«Tthing  that  was  good  and  uaefaL 
Miodaos  in  paxttcitar  dttwad  peak  Adanth  and 
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.tma  befim  he  atiamed  the  age  of  pnber^,  lie  ob- 
twned  the  i^tfttion  of  brau  the  nost  aceam- 
pliahed  among  dw  jootlu  of  hu  age ;  and  at  that 
mAj  age  he  oompMed  ttagediea  and  comediei, 
vhich  met  with  genenl  ^phuue.  Bat  he  won 
abandoned  theta  poetical  pomita,  and  deroted 
hinuelf  to  rhetoric,  mmie,  mathematiea,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Ariatotle.  Herod  earned  on  hia 
phito«^hieal  atadiet  with  Nicolaui, 

and  the  amicable  telation  between  the  two  men 
wae  ■tnogHmwd  bjr  theae  conunon  jxinoita.  In 
B.  c;  14,  be  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  dtiims  of  Ilinm,  who 
wen  to  be  lererely  poniihed  for  hanng  been  ap- 
nimtlf  wutiiw  in  attmtioa  to  Agrippft'e-wife, 
Julia,  the  dangfater  of  Angnatoa.  It  waa  about 
the  mmhb  time  that  he  naed  hit  influence  with  Ho- 
lod  to  prcviil  Dpcm  Agrippa  to  pnt  aa  end  to  the 
muumuwea  to  which  the  Jewi  in  Ionia  were  con- 
atanllj  expoaed.  In  a  conTenotioD  with  Herod 
MiGMna  once  dincled  ius  attention  to  the  adwt- 
ti^  whidr  a  prinoe  nigbt  darire  from  hirtoiT ; 
«nd  tbe  kiag^  ilbo  waa  sMek  by  the  trntli  of  us 
obaervatitm,  entreated  Nioolaua  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolani  complied  with  the  reqneat,  and  compiled 
•  moat  Tolummoua  work  on  .nniTerml  history,  the 
MGomidiahinent  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
•Ten  the  hardest  amoDg  the  labnua  of  Heracles. 
In  B.  c.  IS,  when  Herod  went  to  Rcme  to  pay 
Angnstos  a  Tisit,  he  took  Nicolaua  with  him,  ai^ 
botE  ttsTelled  in  the  nme  vesaeL  On  that  occa-  I 
aiiMi,  Nicolana  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  finit  of  the  pahn-tre*,  which  Angnstoi 
hencdocth  called  li^ailaif  a  name  by  which  that 
fhiit  wia  known  down  to  the  middle  aces.  Some 
writers  qteak  of  cakes  (v^MoiWti)  i^iich  Nico- 
laas  presented  to  Angustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Snid.  no-NuofAaoi;  Athen.  xir. p.652; 
PluL  ^"^pos.  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xrii.  7 ;  Plin. 
ff.  N.  siL  4.)  When  Herod,  by  hia  awcess 
rainst  aome  Anb  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
toe  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  dedined  to 
receive  any  ambasndora,  Hend,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  NicoUns  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  lu^Uste.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  agvnst  the  Arabs,  and  in  r»- 
atoring  the  fiiendahqt  between  Augostus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobalos,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  wen  suspected  of  plotting  against  theit 
&dier,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  indnoe  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  the  two  aona  wen  pot  to  death,  and 
Ktcolans  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  irf  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Aichelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertims  of  Nico- 
lana. We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nioolaua  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
Tivedit. 

Plutarch  (Ha)  deacribes  Nicdana  as  possessing  a 
tan  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  boa.  In  private 
liie,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  otiiers,  ha  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree ;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  n^lected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  mnch,  tfa«t  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  tbe  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 


Nicolaus,  written  by  himself  of  which  a  coosidn- 
able  p<ntioa  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jose^ttii  (^ii^.Jitij.xvi.l5,16,I7,xvii.7,ll.) 
The  writings  n  Nicolana  vrero  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophioL  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  3wnMt  or  tatcimnfi  (Eustoth.  ad 
Diomfi.  Parkg.  976),  hot  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  GonsideraUs  fif^piunt  of  one  of  Ida  comedies 
whidt  ctHuists  of  44  Ihies,  and  givea  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  la  preaerved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  moat  important,  however,  among  his 
worics  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1.  The 
first  is  his  antolnognphy,  which  we  have  already 
nMntioned.  2l  A  mivanal  history,  which  con- 
siated  of  144  botAa.  (AthoL  vi  p.  249.)  Snidaa 
Btates,  that  H  contained  only  60  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Joaephns.  (Antiq,  Jiid,  zii.  3.) 
The  title  loro^a  KoBokmi,  unnn  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  fiu  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Auatia 
nations ;  but  vi^ther  the  'AanpiaKnl  Umpiai  of 
which  PhotiuB  {BiU.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  univenal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  detw- 
mined  with  any  certainty.  The  universal  hisloiy 
waa  composed  at  the  request  of  Hend,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compitotion,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  b^  eariiei  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  test,  with  the  exception  of  exewpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  ibe  conunand  of  Conatantinua 
Porphyrogenitna.  These  exeerpta  diew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accnraqr, 
and  that  the  biogi^hy  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  S«ne  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biognq>hy  formed  a  part  of  the  univenal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  Then  ia  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  vaA  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  whiui  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  ddend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  &,  'HO»y  rapoBSim  7w*a>«>7if,  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot.  B&L  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  frtmi  it.  Valesius  and  othen  think 
that  these  paavges  did  not  originally  belmg  to  a 
s^arate  work,  mit  were  extm^ed  from  the  unir 
TNsal  history.  Of  his  philosophical  worics,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paiapbinses  of  Aristotle's  worics,  no  firagmeuts 
are  extant,  except  a  flew  statements  in  Simplidus' 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragmoita 
of  Nicolaus  wen  Jint  edited  in  a  Idtin  vasioo  'br 
N.  Cragnu,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  m- 
ginals  with  a  Latin  ttansution  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  **  £xceipta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
&G.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Orotius,  is  that  of  J,  C  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  diasntation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nieolaas  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  speared  in  the  Mimmrea 
de  fAoad.  dea  Inacnpt.  vi.  p.  486,  &c  In  181 1, 
Ordli  published  aaupplenent  to  his  editioi^  which 
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9S3  DAHASCIUS. 


DAMASIPPUS: 


contains  notcf  ind  onenditioiu  hj  A.  Caaj, 
Cretuer,  SchveiKhKiueT,  tnA  otben.      [Ij-  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aofudncwi),  ths  Sjrian  (t 
'Sipot),  of  Damucns,  whence  he  derind  bia  name, 
the  lut  of  the  nnowned  teechen  of  the  Neo-PU- 
tonle  philoMphj  «t  Atbeni,  wm  ban  towuda  the 
end  oS  the  fifth  eentniy  of  the  Chrutiui  en. 
Hii  national  Syrian  nuns  ia  unknown.  He 
njwiied  it  an  mAj  period  to  Alexandria,  when 
ha  fint  atadied  netonc  nader  tho  riietorician 
TbaoD,  and  — -*'^ntfr  tad  philoaopby  under 
Anmuadaa,  the  aon  Heimeaa  [aee  p.  Ufi,  a.], 
aad  ludoma.  From  Alexandria  Damaacina  went 
to  Athena,  where  Neo-Platoninn  eiiated  in  its 
aetting  glon  nnder  Marinus  and  Zenodotna,  the 
aoecMaore  of  the  celebmted  Prochu.  He  became 
•  diadple  of  both)  aad  afterwafda  their  anweaior 
(wfaowe  hie  MuiMaa  of  d  tM»xf)t  )u>d  be  waa 
the  hat  who  tansht  in  the  cathedra  of  Ptabnic 
phtkaophr  tX  AUeni;  for  in  the  year  £29  the 
empertw  Jnatiaian  clooed  the  heatlien  achoola  of 
pfailoaophyat  Athena,  and  most  of  the  philosc^oa, 
and  aaxms  them  Damaacina,  emigrMed  to  king 
Chosntte  M  Perua.  At  a  kiar  time  (ASS),  iivw- 
Damaadns  qipean  to  have  retnmea  to  the 
West,  tinee  Choin><{*  had  •timilated  in  a  treatj  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  pnilosophr  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  PUtonic  philow>|^y  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Bysantine  emparor.  (Bracker, 
PiSoioph.  il  p.  S4A ;  AgMhiaa,  SeMaiL  iL 
p.  49,  Ae^  n.  67,  Ac)  We  have  no  fiuthar  parti- 
cnlara  of  tlie  life  of  Danasdna ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  Ktutn.  found  any  achool 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
tatnal  exbtence.  Bat  the  Neo-Platonie  ideas  frran 
the  ichod  of  Prodna  were  pnserred  in  the  Chiia- 
tian  dnireh  down  to  the  fauer  timea  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Damasetoa^  nnmeroos  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  **  Donbta  and  Solutions 
of  the  fiiit  Prindi^ea,  CAn^  «al  Afovu  wiyl 
TM-  wfirtn  Ji^A'),  vhieL  was  pnbllabed  (bat  not 
complete)  by  J.  Eopp,  FraneoC  1828.  in.  In 
this  treatise  Damaadtu  inquires,  aa  the  title  mti- 
mates,  tenectinf  the  fint  princiide  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfothomahle  and  unapeok- 
able  dirine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  bat  ondirided. 
The  Blnig^e» which  be  make*  in  this  treatiie-to 
force  into  words  that  whidi  is  not  susceptible  ik 
«xprean«ij  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  pltiloaophers  as  faan«n  nbtilty  and  tedious 
tanttdogy,  but  receiTed  the  Just  admintion  of 
othen.  This  work  n,  moraorer,  of  no  aaaU  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  phiWipby,  in  conso- 
qoeneo  <tf  Uie  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
containa  conoeming  the  elder  phfloaopben. 

Tlie  rest  of  Dunasdas^  writings  are  for  (he 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  m  Aristode  and 
Plato :  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  *A«*- 
ptat  m1  Arfnu  ftt  rdv  marmot  XtapfunBti^  in  a 
nanoaeript  at  Vodce,  3.  A  continuation  and 
eomi^tion  of  Prodns^  commentaiy  on  P]xU>\ 
Pannenidea,  printed  in  Cousin^  sdition  of  die 
works  of  Pndus,  Paris,  1827.  ftn^t  toL  n.  p.  255, 
Ac  AVe  hsTo  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Daraaacius  on  Pkito^s  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  lie  lost.  3.  Of  the 
oommentanea  of  Damasdno  on  Ariitotle'k  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
tnatiia**deCoah),"  of  iriuch  per bi^  afa^nent 


is  extant  in  the  treatise  vvpl  -roC  yttvwnS,  pab- 
Kshed  by  Iriarte  {OitaL  MSS.  BM.  Madrid,  i. 
p.  ISO)  midcr  the  name  of  DsmaKius,  SacJi  a 
commentary  of  Dsmasdna  as  extant  in  maansoipt 
(v^eafeksil,  in  Aristot.  lib.  i  da  Cbebi)  ia  abo 
mentioned  by  Ubbens  (BM.  Noti.  MSS.  fp.  1 1^ 
169).  The  writings  of  Danmacins  np)  hf^mm, 
wtftl  T^nv,  and  vtfl  xp^*^  atei  by  ^mplidtia 
in  hia  commentary  en  Arislotle'a  i^lgMiaB  (faL  IBS; 
b^  ISS;  a,  18S*  h.)f  m  pnh^  en^  porta  tt  toM 
iwniiisHlaiii  I  iin  IImi  Arislnfrliaa  aiitiiifa  Fabri- 
due  (JBitL  Grate.  toL  iL  p.  294)  attribatea  to  him 
the  compodtion  of  an  efutome  of  the  first  bar  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle'a  PhyiMs.  4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  DamMciiuila  biegn^y 
of  his  pteceptor  laidraua  (Twlifyaw  ^fec,  pmaps 
a  part  ti  the  ^istfvt  torepfa  attrfbated  te  Dto- 
mosdoa  by  Soidas,  L  p,  506),  of  lAidi  Pbatina 
(Cod.  242,  eomp.  181)  baa  preoerred  a  eonndtm- 
ble  fiagment,  and  gires  at  the  mme  time  some  im- 
portant infoimation  reapecdng  the  tife  and  studiea 
of  Daraafnna.  This  bii^T^hy  i4>pean  to  bave 
been  reddened  by  the  andeota  the  moat  importast 

nf  ihi  ill  iif  TTaiaaiilni    S.  A»)e«  UtfAtim, 

fai4bodLi,ofwhiehPhotinB(Cod.  130)daepfc* 
an  account  and  apecifies  the  respective  titlea  of 
the  hooka.  (Comp.  Westomann,  Rentm  MinddL 
Ser^lom,  1^1^  p.  xxiz.)  Photiua  pniaea  the 
auocinet,  dear,  and  pleasing  atyle  of  tfaia  wesk; 
dnugh,  as  a  Christian,  be  m  other  reopecte  nbe- 
mentiy  attacks  the  heathen  philoacfiher  aad  Ae 
tendency  of  hia  writings.  6.  Bemdes  afl  tiicae 
writings,  then  is  bstly  a  fiagment  of  a  -rmHtumt. 
tary  on  Hi^ociates's  **  A|dioriflns*'  in  a  mannanipt 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  phihwoubcr. 
(See  below.)  There  is  slso  an  ^igram  in  Ae  OicdE 
Anthology  (iil  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  camp.  Jacoba*  Cbs*- 
Mcnt.  in  AtdkelL  xiii.  pi  880)  tikewiae  ascribed  to 
bin.  For  fdrtber  partienlan,  see  Kopp's  PreAce 
to  his  edition  of  Damasdus,  npl  wpitrmm  ipx^j 
and  Fabric  Bffi.  Oraee.  toL  iii.  p^  79,  8S,  230. 

Among  the  disdplea  vl  OanmiciBs  the  nwat  im- 
pattaat  ore  Simplieiaa,  the  oelebcated  oonmentat* 
on  Aristoda,  and  Enlnin.  [A.  &] 

DAHA'SCIUS  (&^Fu(<ncior),  die  author  of  a 
short  Greek  commeBtaiy  on  the  Aphoiiains  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  paUished  by  F.  R.  Diets  in  loa 
SAolia  i»  Hippoa:  et  GaL,  R^im,  Pmaa.  18Sf, 
8*0.  Thia  DuuBsdos  is  periu^  the  anma  aa  the 
edebnted  NM-Platonk  philoaaphiir  nentianed 
aboTe;  Int  the  Btatlar  b  quite  meertaiii. 

DAMASIPPUS  (Aaf<4!nmt),  a  Mwsedaakn, 
who  after  baring  assassinated  the  meaben  of  ^ 
synedrinm  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  ied 
with  h»  wife  and  diildnit  from  his  oonntij.  When 
Ptdemy  Ph jseon  coma  to  Greece  and  rajwd  an 
army  M  mercenaries,  Damasippoa  abo  engaged  fa 
his  serrice,  and  accompsoied  him  to  &Me  aad 
Libya.    (Polyb.  xxxL  25.)  CI^  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS. 
[BIlUTU^  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  Lkinici 
Damasifpub,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  party  of 
Ponqtey,  who  was  with  lun^  Jaba  in  a  c.  49. 
Daring  Caesar*s  African  war,  m  s.  c.  47,  we  again 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Dum- 
sippns  and  some  others  of  his  party  endearoaml 
with  a  fow  ihipa  to  leadi  tho  coast  of  Spain,  bat 
they  were  thrown  back  \ij  a  sten  to  H^po, 
when  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitiii  waa  Miaeai.  Th* 
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ASft  of  Um  Pompelwu  wen  taken  and  mmk,  and 
DaiiMiin>v*P<iiHwA*>tl>tl>«nBU  (CaM.dsB.C. 
B.  44;  Hirt.  df  BtB.  Aft,  96.) 

Cicero,  who  speaks  [ad  Fam.  rii.  28)  of  luni  aa  a 
lorei  at  statoea.  In  otlm  paMag^  Cicens  in  b.  c 
45,  speaks  of  his  intmition  of  buying  a  garden 
&om  Damanppiu.  (Ad  AU.  xii.  39,  3^  He 
pean  to  hare  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
anebnt  ■tatnes,  and  to  have  purchased  and  laid 
out  ^aideu  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  u  in  all  rnvbaUli^  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippos  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  {SaL  li. 
S.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  whkh  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  hinndf ;  bnt  he  waa  mnntad  br 
the  Stoic  Sterdnliis,  and  then  tamed  Sloie  hmue^ 
or  at  least  aflWted  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippna  mentioned  by  JBvenal  {JSaL  riiL 
147, 151,  167)  is  nDdoubtedly  a  fictitiooB  name, 
vnder  iri^  the  wtiriit  ridiculed  some  noUe  lover 
of  horwa.  [L.  8.] 

^  DAMASTES  {tai/Aar^),  of  Sgram,  a  Greek 
bistoiiBn,  and  a  craitempoiVT  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicns  of  Lesbos,  with  tlw  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Snidas  even  calls 
him  a  diacifde  of  HeDaaicna,  while  Poqihyry 
(op.  Emb.  Pnep.  Beamg.  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
Hdhniaubanwed  fimn  Oamastea  and  HModotss 
•ewal  statements  coDocniog  the  tnannen  and 
cnstoms  of  foreign  natinu.  TbiB  lattw  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  BMiimf^  that  Porphyry 
alhides  to  a  later  HeUantcua  of  Idiletas ;  bnt  tiiere 
is  no  leascn  for  such  a  siwioaitirai,  and  the  simpler 
•ohitiai  iM,  that  the  won  of  Damastea  waa  pub* 
Kshed  beEm  thai  of  Hdhmkos,  or  what  b  more 
likdy,  that  Ponhyry  made  a  blonder.  Accord- 
ing to  Saidas  {coap.  Eudoc.  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, — 1,  A  History  of  Oreeoe  rtfc 
*EAAAi  Tov^Urw).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  Hub  war  against  Troy,  and 
8h  A  catakgne  of  nationa  and  towns  (tfiw 
XoTOf  ml  v^iUdr),  iriueh  b  probaUy  the  same 
work  as  the  one  qnoted  by  Stepbaniu  of  Bysaa- 
tiom  (ft  V.  ^tfti^m)  under  rae  timpla  title  of 
Tcpl  jSnfC.  Beudea  these,  a  wspftrAoot  also  is 
mentioned  aa  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
menu  (i,  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  atetes,  that  Da- 
mastes wfnA  ftom  Heeataens.  AH  these  works 
an  kwt,  with  the  ereeption  of  a  few  indgnificant 
firagments,  Eiatosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
fiw  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (L  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  68a,  ziT.  p.  684),  who  set  little  fahw  npra  the 
<^niona  of  iNniiastee,  and  chaigea  him  wiUi  ^no- 
lanoe  and  credulity.  From  Dienydns  of  Habear- 
nassus  {A,  B.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
TiiL  13,jSU.6;  Pint  OxnOL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
JMd.  d4  ThKgd.  p.  818 ;  Phn.  H.N.  Elench.  libb. 
IT.  T.  TL  rii.  aM  m.  48;  Avienns  Ruf.  da  Ora 
MaHU;  Sturx.  Fngpt.  H^loKid,  p.  14,  &c; 
Ukert,  UnkntdiMig.  iiber  dis  GtoffrofAis  du  H»- 
oatatm  md  DamoMta,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  2K.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Democritns  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  t.  v. 
A^Kptrot;  Diog.  Laert.  iz.  39.)         [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Ac^oi),  of  in  CSlicia,  is 

BuntioiKd  by  8tm»  (xir.  p. 649)  amnig  the  cele- 
brated oiaton  of  TiaOes.  He  is  auBamed  Seoot- 
bnn  {%K9iiip»t),  toad  la  in  all  pabaUUtr  the  how 


aa  the  Damoa  Seombros  mentioiied  by  Seneca 
(Qmirov.  iL  li),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  aa 
the  xhetoridaQ  who  is  iJio  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Sum.  I;  comp.  Schott,(«^  Conirov.  li.  1 4) 
under  the  name  of  Dainaseticus.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  Other's  namo  was  Anto- 
nins,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  beea 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hioim.  dt  Ftrii  Illwtr.c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  howerer,  was  atrennowsly 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  chums  of  a 
certain  Ursidnus  «  UrsinuB ;  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  Uie  followers  of  the  rival  bctions ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  tqrpease  or  withstand 
tlieir  violence,  waa  compelled  to  fly,  and  iqiwards 
of  a  hnndred  and  thirtjir  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicimnus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  stru^^le.  Damasos  prevuled ; 
his  pretensions  were  bvoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished;  bat  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturt^ 
ances  boke  forth  which,  although  prom|rtly  s)i> 
[oessed,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  church,  nntil  peace  was  at 
restored  by  the  ezertiona  ta  the  praefect 
Praeteztatus,  not  withont  fresh  bhiodahed.  While 
theae  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasua 
was  impeadied  of  impurity  before  a  puldic  council, 
and  was  htmouiably  acquitted,  while  his  calmn- 
niatots,  the  deacons  Coneordius  and  Calistns,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  ofEce.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  n,  384, 
he  was  occi^ied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Aiiaitt  in  the  West  uid  in  the  East, 
in  denonndng  the  hereay  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  coum^  of  a.  n.  377  and  382,  in  advocatmg 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Mdetius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  lacred  miisic  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regulariy  channted  in  tH 
places  (f  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
conclndiug  in  each  case  widi  the  dozolo^;  rat 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitnde  of  poMenty  rests 
upon  the  drcnmatance,  that,  at  bu  instigation, 
St.  Jenmw,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  {oodudng  a  new  trans- 
lation U  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  bmoua  end  most 
important  edict  of  Valentiniau  (Cod.  Tbeodos.  16. 
tiL  2.  a.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  witb  soma 
subsequent  enactmcaits,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  cbildien, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  dispbyed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  di»- 
lepittable  arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  fenude  peniteuts.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  esc^ied  dtft  inpntation  u 
these  heredipetal  pn^tenaities ;  for  bu  insinuating 
and  peranaaiTe  ebqnence  glased  for  him  among 
his  eaaniss  the  ™*p»in*  of  jjartKo/ptM  (eai^ 
tiller)  vudronanm.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  wbib  checked,  her  real  powa  was  vastly  in- 
(HMad  Ire  die  kw  of  Vabntinian  (367)  afteiv 
waida  onineed.  and  extra ded  bj  Ontian  (378)» 
iaiiitne  of  vAieh  the  dwgy  wets  idwred  fiofn 
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the  juudidioa  of  tho  dnl  migiitrm,  and  nn- 
daiwd  araeiuUe  to  their  own  eooiu  alone. 
Tha  extant  wwfc*  of  DnwH  an : 

I,  Seran  opiatla*  written  between  the  jean 
872—384,  eddreved  to  the  biahope  of  lUrria,  to 
I^liotu,  to  Ach<riiiu  and  other  buhope  of  Maeo- 
donia,  aod  to  St  JemDe,  together  with  an  EpiitoU 
Sjmodics  agaiiut  Apolluuri*  and  lliaotbeu*. 
Tkeae  refer,  for  the  meet  part,  to  the  ooBtmretuea 
then  aghating  the  reUgioaa  wsrU,  and  aia  not 
without  Talue  aa  nateriab  far  eedeeiaarical  hialory. 
The  •econd,  to  Paalinu,  eenaiite  of  two  parti, 
which  in  aome  editiona  an  amnged  aapaialefy,  bo 
aa  to  mi^e  the  whde  nomber  amount  to  eight  In 
additiiHi  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
aeTonl  fn^nents  of  letteta,  and  it  ia  kiwwn  that 
aanf  han  peridicd.  See  the  f  Epiat^  Pontifi- 
eum  Romaiwrom,'"  br  Conatant,  nrii,  1721. 

II.  Upwarda  of  Ibrtj  short  poenu  in  Tariooi 
meaaurea  and  atylea,  regions,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  indnding  aeTual  epitajdii.  None 
of  theae,  notwithstanding  the  testioKmy  of  St.  Jo- 
lome  {L  c)t  dictated  probably  bj  partiu  friendahip, 
an  ronaricaUa  for  any  feUp^  either  in  thought 
or  m  ezpressiMk  The  rules  <rf  daarical  prosody 
are  freely  diaregaided ;  we  obaerve  a  ]MDpensity  to 
indulge  in  jingUng  cadences,  thna  leading  the  way 
to  th«  rfaymii^  versihcation  of  the  ntnoka,  and 
hen  and  there  aome  sperimena  of  acnstie  dexte- 
rity. Theae  peeea  wen  pnUisbed  tfmtdj  in 
aerenl  of  dw  eariy  editiona  of  the  Christian  poeu ; 
by  A.  H.  Menniut,  Rom.  foL  1754 ;  and  a  aeleo- 
tion  comprising  his  *'Sanctonm  Bosia"  b  indoded 
in  the  "  Opera  Vetenm  Poetam  Inlmonm**  by 
llaitture,  2  vols.  feL  Lend.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  woriia  of  this  anthor  an  to  be 
recko&ed  snnal  epiatlee ;  a  tract  de  FwpiMtab,  in 
which  pnse  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verae  of  certain  boohs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (HKron.  Epid.  ad  EiMoek.  dt 
Culoi,  Fir^),  and  Ada  MiMTtmum  BomMonm 
S'ttri  EaeniaaB  at  JfamOia*'  (Eginhark  op.  Smi- 
Mm  it  prOtdit  rnteU.  imar.  voL  fit.  p.  fifil). 

Sercnl  Dtertta;  a  book  entitled  lAbtr  A  VtOi 
Pa^fiem  Ramamormm ;  and  aQ  the  settles  not 
named  abore  are  deemed  qiariona. 

The  eailiest  edition  of  the  oolleeted  worics  is 
that  prepared  by  Sairatanioa  and  pnUisbed  by 
Ubaldinns  under  the  patronage  *f  cardinal  Fran- 
caaco  Baitoini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  an  con- 
tained alao  in  the  BMt^lue.  Mm.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol  xxrii.  p.  81,  and  ^pear  in  their 
moat  correct  form  in  the  BitHoAeeci  Palnm  of 
Galland,  ToL  vi.  p.  3  21. 

(Foe  the  Kb  and  chaaeter  of  Danana,  aae  the 
teatimonies  and  biogiaphiea  oolleeted  in  the  option 
of  Samnnius ;  Hieron.  dt  Virit.  lU.  c.  108,  Ckro- 
irio.  p.186,  ad  Aepof.;  Ambroa.  adv.  Sftmatk.  il; 
Augustin.  Serai.  49  ;  Suidaa,*.  v.  &d|umu,-  Amm. 
Marc  xxrii.  3,  a  very  rem&ihable  paaiage.  The 
petition  of  two  preabytera  opposed  to  Damasna  is 
pmerred  in  the  linl  nlnme  of  the  wwfca  of  P. 
Sirmond. — Nic  AntooiaB,  BSbUoQm.  V«L  Ht^poM. 
ii.  6;  Bayenis,  Damatut  H  ZomvafMt  /fupami 
aaerU  t*  vMieati, 'Rom.  1766  i  Gerbert  de  Cantu 
efJiriine.a<Kvti,L  pp. 44,60,91,242;  Fabric 
Med.  et  lafim.  LaL  ii.  p.  4  j  Funcdus,  da  Vtgti. 
L.  L.  SumL  cap.  iii.  §  Lz.,  &c  t  Tillemont,  Mi- 
meitti  JSteltmBd.  vol.  liii.  p.  386,  he ;  Schrock, 
KMmpmdiiekUt  im.  p.  1^  &&;  Soriua,  de  yro- 
b9lmtmaLUkU-nL^4AZ.)  [W.B.J 


DAHEAS  (Aafifaf)  or  DB'UEAS.  1.  A  at»- 
ttiary  of  CnMo,  «^  made  a  fan«ie  atstoo  of  hia 
fellaw'^itiaan,  IGlo^  lAkh  Mib  oporied  ob  Ua 
ahonldan  into  the  Altia.  This  fizoa  the  artist's 
date  at  about  n.c  330.  (^ua.  -n.  14.  (  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damiaa,  a  statuary,  bom  at  C)d- 
tor,  a  dty  in  Arcadia,  was  the  d^ple  Poly- 
deitns,  and  waa  aaeodated  with  other  artiata  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  whi^ 
the  I^wedaemoniaaa  iMde  at  Del^  afksr  Aa  na- 
tory  of  Aogo^otamL  (n.  c  40&.}  Dmaaaa  Ml 
the  statoas  of  Athena,  Poaddia,  and  Lyiander. 
(Paaa.x.S.  §4;  Plia xziif. 8. a.  19;  Thietai^ 
Epodtm.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMIA.  [Aoxnu.] 

DAMIA'MUS  (flaMi'<iX  «f  E^hesM,  a  ode- 
bialed  rfaetorinaa  and  floatampawr  of  PhikMtia- 
taa,  iriw  Tinted  Um  al  Bphsaw,  and  whs  Iw 
preaerved  <  iev  paitkularB  respecting  his  Hfe.  In 
hia  ^xrath'DamiannB  was  a  popl  of  Adriaans  and 
Adini  Afistddes,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  as 
hia  modsla.  Qe  appsan  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in 
hia  native  place,  and  his  reputation  aa  a  rhetukiaa 
and  so|diist  was  ao  gnat,  that  «vta  lAen  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  givvB  «p  rfae- 
torie,  nany  pmons  8odud  to  Ephans  to  have  a 
oppoitanityofconveidngwithhiaL  He  beh>D(red 
to  a  very  ilhutrions  bmily,  and  was  possessed  of 
gcaat  wealth,  of  which  he  made  geDenuanae,  for  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  audi  youi^  men  m  wen 
unable  ta  rannarate  him,  but  he  erected  or  raaland 
at  hia  own  ezpenae  aeTcral  ussfhl  and  pnhlie  iaalita 
tiona  and  bnildiDga.  Hedied  attheageof  serenty, 
and  waa  bnried  in  we  of  the  suborbs  of  Fphfaiia. 
It  ia  not  known  whether  ha  aver  pobliahed  any 
edanlifie  taattaa  on  riwiarie  ac  anj  ontieaa  « 
dedamatisoa.  (Philoatr.  FiL  n.  33;  Soil 
<.«.  Aafuaiirf(;Endeda,p.  180.)         [L.  &] 

DAMIA'NUS  (AafuafA),  a  <debnled  Mint 
and  martyr,  iriio  waa  a  phyddan  by  pmfceriBn 
and  lived  in  the  thiid  and  fourth  eentnriee  after 
Chriat.  Ho  ia  Mid  te  have  been  the  bnther  sf 
St.  Coanaa,  irith  vheae  naaw  and  Bb  Ua  own  is 
eammonly  associated,  and  whoaa  Jmut  hiataty  ap- 
pean  to  hare  bem  as  foOows.  They  were  ben 
in  AnUa:  their  fitthn's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mothw'a  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christiana.  After  receiving  an  ezeeli 
lent  edncation,  they  duee  the  medical  |irniasiiHi. 
as  being  that  in  which  they  tbou^t  they  conid 
most  bmefit  their  fellow  nwn;  md  acowdin^y 
they.  cuiBtantly  practised  it  gntnitonsly,  thn 
earning  for  themsdvea  the  title  d  'Kfipr^  by 
wliich  they  are  oonalantly  distingaiahed.  They 
were  at  bat  put  to  death  with  the  moat  end  tor- 
torea,  in  eoapaay  with  senrd  other  rhriariaa^ 
during  the  peraecution  hy  Diodetiatt,  a.  b.  803 — 
811.  Justinian,  in  the  aixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  thdi  honour  at  ConsUntinople,  and  an- 
other in  Pamphylia,  in  conaequence  of  hia  haviag 
been  (aa  he  anppoaed)  cued  of  a  dangerous  illneaa 
throodi  thdr  intenAdoD.  CCoaMAik]  [W.A.a.] 

DAMIA'NUS  HELIODOVUS.  [Haua- 
dokhb.] 

DA'MIO.  a  freedman  and  servant  of  P.  ClodiBB, 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leaving 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  ( Aacon.  w 
MiUm.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  ia  uncertain  whether 
he  is  tM  same  as  Vettius  Danio«  into  whoaa  hoesa 
Ciooro  fled  from  the  ponantiaQB  vt  the  Cladian 
fUtj,  (Cib  9d  AU.  H.  &>  iU  SJ 
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OAinON  or  DAMON,  « tMam  mentiiHwd 
MMmg  the  fbnigD  aotbon  «Md  hj  Plky  in  hia 
Mitmal  Hutory,  who  nnut  Uumfbra  hsTe  liTed  in 
w  before  the  fint  oentniy  ifier  Chiiat.  (PJin. 
^.  AT.  XX.  40,  xxif.  120,  Inda  to  book  viL)  He 
»  slw  qioted  bf  Plmiu  Vikrinnt.  (ilto  A  JUedl 
iii.20.)  [W.A.a3 

DAMIPPUS  (At^umr).  1.  A  iMoaiamuh 
idn,  whe  lived  at  tb*  eovrt  of  HimnyBw  of 
Syncow.  When  the  yonng  and  undecided  king, 
on  hii  aocenian,  Tu  bnet  on  all  tidea  by  men  who 
adneed  him  to  pre  np  bu  oonoexion  with  the 
Romuu  and  finrn  an  aUiaDee  with  Carthaoe  against 
them,  Damippu  waa  one  of  the  few  in  me  king's 
conndl  who  adviwd  him  to  nphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  ibort  time  afteiwarda  he  waa  tent 
by  the  SynMnuani  to  king  Phibp  Macedonia, 
but  waa  made  piiaoner  by  the  Rmnan  fleet  nnder 
MaiceUaa.  Epicydet  was  anxuHU  to  rauom  him, 
■nd  aa  MaweUaa  hinaelf  wantad  to  finrn  eonaas* 
ions  with  tha  AaUriiani,  tha  alliaa  the  Laoeda»- 
■onians,  he  nstond  Duiippiii  to  beadran.  (Pdyb. 
nL  5 ;  Lir.  xzr,  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagoitan  philoe^ther,  to  whnn  iune 
MS3.  attribnle  the  fragment  npl  Tpmwios  itol 
iyoBUt  r^xv**  which  is  pmeerTed  in  Stohaeas,  and 
is  more  oommonly  aaoibed  to  Criton  of  A^e. 
(Oale,  0pm.  M^keL  p.  69&)  [L.  S.] 

DAM18  (Acvuf,  Muf).  1.  A  Mewenian, 
«bt  waa  me  of  the  oompatiton  tx  the  throne  of 
Heaaenia  on  the  death  Eaphaes,  when  Arioto- 
demna  was  elected,  about  b.  c  729.  On  the 
death  of  Ariatodemoa  (abo&t  a.  c  723],  Damis 
ma  chaaen  gananl  with  aauana  pawar,  bnt  with- 
out the  title  of  kmg.  Ha  bilad,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fidlea  fortanea  of  lUa  coootiy,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  ^aca  soon  Haaaenia  anV 
mitted  to  the  lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iv.  10, 13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  am  of  IcesiBS,  wai  sent  by  his 
eoontrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  im  be- 
half of  the  AetoUans,  IL  0. 189,  and  ia  said  to 
hate  ban  Taiy  instmHBtal,  thmoj  ^  hia  aloqnawe, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  tiie  httar.  (Polyk  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  1^  livy  (zzxviii,  10; 
ODHlp.  xzxv.  50.) 

8.  An  Ejneaiean,  introdooed  aevermi  timea  by 
Lodan  as  an  irreli^oaa  and  jvi^igale  man.  He 
qipcan  to  be  tha  same  who  ia  ^t^en  {Dial. 
MorL  27)  aa  a  wealthy  CDrtnthian,  and  who  is  aaid 
to  hare  beoa  penned  by  hia  own  aon.  Hariee 
howoTer  auppoaes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitioBs  diaiaetab  {Ad  Fabric  BUL 
GfMb  voL  ilL  pi  603,  and  tha  paaa^aa  of  Laoian 
then  lefened  to.) 

4.  An  Aaayrian,  who  Ured  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  beoune  acquainted  with  Apc^onius  Tyanaana 
[see  p.  342,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
traveu.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  accannt,  in  whidi 
he  induded  also  tha  discourses  and  pn^eeiBa  <tf 
hia  BHHter.  TUa  wmk  seems  to  have  bean  tha 
haaiB  itf  tha  lift  irf  ApoOonios  by  PhiloatiatDa. 
The  s^te  of  it  shewed  tncea  of  the  aothor'a 
tiy  and  of  hia  education  among  faatbarians.  (Suid. 
&  V.  Aafut  i  Vosa.  d»  Hkt.  Onm.  p.  260,  ed. 
Westormaim,  and  the  t*'™'**t  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DAMO  (A^uf),  a  daO^iter  of  Pytiu«u«a  and 
Theaao,  who  u  awntioDed.  by  lamblichus  {ViL 
Pjfliag.  t.  28),  bat  dusfiy  known  to  us  fnm  an 
apiatle  of  Lyaii^  a  Pythaomean,  to  me  Hi^asos 
or  Hifpawhui^  qioled  t^Diognaa  UMina  (viiL 
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42).  In  this  wa  nad  1^  FytlamQiaa  aDtauted 
hia  writings  to  the  can  af  Dama,  and  ifakdy  tor- 
had  her  to  give  them  to  mj  one.  TUa  oomraaad 
she  strictly  obaemd,  althon^  die  was  in  extrama 
poverty,  and  leoeired  many  requeata  to  sell  than  j 
"for,"  he  adds,  "  she  thought  her  fether^  pncepto 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  thia  she  did  Mthoiq{ll 
a  wenaa."  Bat  the  gaDiunenaaa  of  this  hat  on- 
galbunt  appandaga  is  douad  by  Manage.  (ifiUorw 
A/v&nm  PktiotofAanmk,  c  94.)  The  above  eom- 
maad  of  Pythagoraa  waa  delivned  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  docnment  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [0.  E.  U  G] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Aa^x<vu))  »  grammarian 
of  Co*,  the  disdple  of  A^athiaa,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  centuriea 
after  Christ  He  is  the  author  of  four  epignmB  in 
the  Greek  Anthol<vy.  In  an  epigiara  by  Paulua 
Silutiariits  (81),  he  ia  called  ypofifttrrucn* 
0difftt.  Hun  ia  another  ^^nm  (JBcirw.  859)  on 
a  oartaia  Dunoeharia  who  npaind  tha  danaga 
which  Smyrna  had  anfihrad  firam  an  earthqaaluu 
It  is  not  Imown  whether  thia  ia  tha  nammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earttiqnakea  are 
known  to  have  b^tpened.  (Bmnck,  Amal,  iii. 
69 ;  Jacoba,  Amik  GroM.  ir.  39 ;  xiil  881 ; 
Fabric.  BO.  Graac  iv.  470.)  [P.  8.] 

DAMOCLES  (A<vwKX<t),  a  Syracoaan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
uus,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damodes  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happineoa 
really  waa,  and  phwed  him  at  a  magnificent  bai^ 
qnet,  anmrnaded  1^  every  kind  of  humry  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damodes  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hur — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  hia 
viaions  of  ha^ipinees.  (Gic.  Turn.  v.  21.)    The  same 

nis  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.   {Ckcm.  iii. 
.)  [E,  H.  &] 

DAMO^CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (A^ 
Kfimi  or  tawoKpiriit),  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
l^yrician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  eentory  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  recdved  the  pmenwnen  "  StreAMi**  from  lua 
having  become  a  cueut  of  the  Serrilia  gena.  GaW 
him  Aptm-ot  larpit  {De  Tier,  ad  Pu.  c.  12. 
ToL  xiT.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  {H.  If.  zxv.  49), 
he  waa  "  e  primis  medentium,"  and  relate^  {H.  N. 
xxiv.  28)  us  cure  Conaidia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servyina.  He  wrote  seveial  pharmaceutical 
wodca  in  Gndk  iniUe  Teii^  whidt  thoe  only 
resiain  the  titlse  and  aone  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  {De  Compot.  Madican.  me.  Loeot.  y.  6, 
viL  2,  viii.  ID,  X.  2,  vol  xii.  p.  890,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  360 ;  De  Compot.  Medtcam.  see.  Gm.  i. 
19,  T.  10,  vi.  12, 17,  viL  8,  10,  18,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
456,  821,  916,  940,  988,  998, 1047;  D$  Awiid. 
L  15»  a.  2,  Ac.  15,  ToLxiT.  pp.90. 115, te.  191.) 
Theee  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Hailes,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Or.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  ]«oU^[OiDena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  m>eared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hemmnn  in  the  Zeqm  LiL  ZtU.  1834,  N.  38. 
(a  O.  K'dhn,  Ad^am.  ad  BmA.  MMior.  VtU 
a  J.  A.  F^U^rioio  im^'BiU,  Or."  akibk.  fradCT.; 
Choobnt,  Hamdb.  der  BUdericwtuU  fVr  die  AeUen 
Medidm.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAM0'CBITUS(A<v>4Kpm>  l.OfCalydsn 
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DAMON. 


DAMOPHTLE. 


in  AMS^wmtMttgu^  dw  Aataliui  ib  K  c. 
300,  aad  in  the  diMnnoH  w  to  wbeOcr  an 
alliance  ahooM  be  fenned  with  tbe  RoBana,  Duao- 
critna,  who  wu  believed  to  hare  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  oi^KMed  the  partj  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Roin&  The  jear  after  thia  he  wia 
anMwg  the  amhaaiadoia  of  the  wiooa  Greek  tiaiea 
tkat  want  t»  Tkm.  In  b.  c.  193  he  wai  aent  hy 
1h»  Aebdiant  to  Nalni,  the  tTiant  of  Sparta,  whom 
be  urged  on  to  make  war  againat  the  Romana. 
The  year  after,  when  T.QaincUiiB  Flanininaa  went 
hinuelf  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  hut  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritni  not  only  oppoaed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  hia  ooanttymen,  bat  inioited 
hiffl  by  iaying  that  be  would  aooa  aattla  all  die- 
pateaoBthebankaoftheTtber.  Bot  thing*  tamed 
oat  difibtently  from  what  he  expected :  in  a.  a 
191  the  Aetoliana  were  defeated  at  Hetadeia,  near 
moont  Oeta,  and  Damocritaa  Ceil  into  the  handa  of 
the  Romana.  He  and  the  other  leadera  of  the 
AatolianB  w«e  eaeorted  to  Rome  by  two  coborta, 
and  be  waa  impriaoned  in  the  Laatumiae.  A  few 
dqra  before  the  celebration  of  the  trinmpb,  which 
he  waa  intended  to  adorn,  he  eocued  finm  hia 
priaon  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
•acape  the  miirda  who  pnrtoed  him,  he  threw  hun- 
aelf  i^on  hia  own  aword  and  tihna  pnt  an  end 
to  hia  lifr.  (Ut.  zzxL  83,  xxxt.  12,  3S,  xxxvL 
34,  xzxrii  3,  46;  Polyh.  xvii.  10,  xni.  l4; 
Apirian,  d»  Reb.  Sgr.  21;  BnuidatSter,  Die  Gmk, 
da  AttoL  Lattdet,        p.  408,  &c) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaena,  whom 
ho  aarialed  aa  moek  aa  he  could  in  harrying  hia 
eoontrynen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  deatroction  a(  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xL 
4.)  Reipecting  a  third  Damocritaa,  aee  Dbmo- 
Cltrrus  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  {tofUn^n),  a  Greek  hiato- 
rian  nnoertain  date,  who,  according  to  SQida8(i.e.) 
wrote  two  worita,  ooe  on  the  drawing  ap  of  aimiea, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jewa,  of  whom  be  related 
that  they  worriupped  tbe  hod  of  an  aaa,  and  that 
every  aeventh  year  they  ncrificed  to  th«r  god 
aome  fneigner  who  had  Men  into  their  handa. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attribotta  to  him  Attio- 
TiK^i*  Urraplaii  mak  iKhM^  but  nothing  farther  ia 
known  abont  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Ao^ 
Kpmt,  Ati/iiitprros),  1.  A  atatuary.  bom  at  Si- 
cyon,  waa  a  pupil  of  Piaon,  the  puul  of  Am^hion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichaa,  the  pupil  of  Cribaa  of 
Athena.  He  pnAaUy  fiooriabed,  thereftm,  about 
the  lOOtfa  Olym^ad.  (a.  a  380.)  There  waa  at 
Olympia  a  atatoe  by  him  of  Hippua  (or  Hif^ion), 
an  Eirian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boya.  (I^na.  vl  3.  §3.)  Pliny  mentiana  a  Demo- 
cxitua,  who  made  atatueo  of  philoaophera.  (xxxiv. 
8.  a.  19.  S  28.) 

2.  A  chaaer  of  the  nlrer  gobleto  whidi  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  zi.  p.  fiOO,  k)     [P.  &] 

DAMO'QERON  (Ac^Mry^),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agrienltan,  Goncemiog  whom  nothing  at  all  ia 
known,  although  fifteen  extmcta  from  hia  woA 
an  atill  extant  in  the  Chopomioa.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (A(^).  L  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  hia  coontryman  Philogenea  in  aupplying 
ah^  to  the  Phociana  and  leading  them  into  Aua 
at  die  time  of  tbe  loi^  migiation.  Theae  were 
the  aettlera  by  whom  Pfaocaea  waa  fbonded.  (Pana. 
Tii.2,3-,  comp.  Herod. i.  146;  Stmb. xir.  p. 633.) 

3.  A  Pythagoiean,  and  fijeod  of  Pyttaiai  or 


Phintioa,  whe  waa  a  BMber  of  the  ua  aecC 
When  tbe  letter  waa  cendemaed  todie  farnpte 
againat  DienyiiaB  I.  of  Syraenae,  he  aaked  \mn 
of  tbe  tyaati  to  depart  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  arraagii^ 
hia  domeatic  affiura,  pnminng  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  ple^  for  hia  ^^Katance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  hia  pnoiahmenL  To  tbe  anr- 
piae  of  Dionyaina,  Dmodb  tmhedtotin^y  ofincd 
ninuelf  to  be  put  to  dea&  inatMd  of  hia  fiiewl, 
■hotild  he  &il  to  tetam.  Phintiaa  arrived  jaet  in 
time  to  redeem  DaaKm,  and  Dionyaina  waa  wo 
atmck  with  thia  inatanoe  of  firm  friendahip  oa  both 
aidea,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  a*  a  third  into  their  bond  of  br»- 
tberbood.  (Died.  z.  /hvak  S;  lambUdi.  ViL 
Pf&.  S3 ;  Ci6  de  Of.  iiL  10,  Dmc  QaMf.  v.  S3 ; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  7,  1.) 

8.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  deecendant  of 
the  aeer  Peripoltaa,  by  whoae  name  he  waa  alao 
ailed.  Having  been  inaulted  with  a  dfgmding 
propoml  by  a  Roman  officer  who  waa  wintering  at 
Chaeroneia,  he  tmffigti  in  hia  auae  a  body  of  hia 
companiona,  aaaaaainated  tbe  Roman,  and  fled 
with  hia  adhwenta  from  the  city.  The  Chaero- 
neana,  alarmed  tor  the  conaequencea,  condenuted 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  then 
aocoeaafriD^,  and  to  mrage  their  landa,  tbe  eoondt 
decoyed  him  back  by  fidr  pianiaee,  and  had  Uia 
murdered.  It  waa  aaid,  uat  in  the  vuour-bath 
where  he  waa  killed  atrange  aigbta  were  kng  aeen 
and  atrange  aonnda  beard.  (PluL  Om,  1.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMUN  (AdftN*!  1.  Of  Atbena,  a  ede- 
brated  auiaiciaa  and  ae^iib  He  waa  a  popfl 
of  Lanpma  and  Agatheelea,  and  the  teaehar  of 
Peiidci,  with  whem  he  lived  on  tbe  nwat  intimnto 
teimi.  Socratea  alao,  who  eateemed  him  vcij 
highly)  <•  eaid  to  have  printed  hia  inatm^ 
tioni.  (Cic.  <ia  OraL  iL  33 ;  Plut.  PerkL  4 ; 
Diog,  I^ert.  ii.  19.)  Damon  waa  no  ordioaiy 
man.  Hia  penetiatioo  and  acumen  an  paiticalaily 
eztoUad  by  Plato  in  hia  waric  eo  tbe  RepaUie, 
and  be  had  cultivated  hit  inteOectual  powon  by 
oonatant  intercourae  with  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
men  i>f  hia  time,  aueh  aa  Prodicna  and  otlieia. 
Hia  influence  in  political  afiira  waa  very  great. 
In  hia  dd  age  he  waa  baniabed  frmn  Athena,  pro- 
bably on  acoount  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  poli- 
tiea.  Damon  maintained,  that  aimi^city  was  tbe 
higfaeet  law  of  muaic,  and  that  it  had  a  very  inti- 
mate eonnexioD  with  morality  and  the  devriop- 
ment  of  man*a  nature.  (PliU.  Ladta,  p.  197,  d, 
Alabiad.  p.  118,«iaA9i.  iv.  p.424,c.,  iii.  p^  400; 
Plut.  Ariitid,  I ;  compare  Omen  van  Prinatena, 
Pnai^pografilua  Platameot  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  ^overba,  oenenlly  called  DenoB. 

[DlMON.]  [A.  &] 

DAMON  (Ad^).  1.  Of  Cyrene,  a  G«A. 
author  of  uncertain  dMe,  who  wrote  a  wink  on  tbe 
philoeophm  (n^  vwr  ♦lAjgrffto,  Diog.  I^ftL 
L40). 

3.  Of  Byaantium,  wnto  a  wuck  on  hia  nstiva 

idace,  from  which  an  extract  ia  quoted  by  Aelian. 
(F:/r.iill4;comp.Athen.x.p.442.)  Pliny (/f. 
N.  viL  2)  nicaka  of  a  Damon  who  aeema  to  have 
written  on  AethiopiL  S.] 

DAMO'PHYLE  (A^io^q),  a  lyric  poetcsa 
ti  Pamphylia,  waa  the  pi^iil  and  companion  of 
Siqipho  (dmut  611  &  c).  Like  Sappho,  aha  in- 
atrncted  other  damaela.  She  compoaed  erotic 
poema  and  hynina.  The  hymna  which  wen  aong 
to  Artcauiat  'Fosa  wm  aaid  to  havobeeBcoB' 
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■powd  by  hm  after  the  manner  of  the  AeoHma  and 
Paaphyiiaiii.  (Phiiost.  FiL  ApoUoa,  i  30.)  [P.  S.] 
DAM<yPHILUSorDEll<yPHILU3,a  i^ter 
and  modeller  (p&uto)  who,  with  Ooiganu,  anbel. 
lisbed  the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Ciivtii  Maximni 
at  Rome  with  woiki  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  ioKriptioa  in  Greek 
Tenet,  iotinuting  that  the  worke  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilna,  thoee  on  the  left  by  GotgasiiB. 
(Plin.  zxzT.  12.  B.  45.)  This  tem^  was  that 
of  CereCt  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  rowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postamiui,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  B.  c.  4S6,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassim 
ViaceUiniiB  in  b.  c.  49a  (Dionys.  'ri.  17, 94 ;  Tac. 
Ama.  iL  49.)   See  Dbhophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAUCyPHILUS  (Acvi^^r),  a  philoai^ar 
and  aophut,  wa»  brought  np  by  Julian,  who  was 
mnaal  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  Tory  munenos  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  *iAofiiffAof,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  npon  books  worth  having  (vtpl 
d(to«nfnv  fiit>Jm)f  and  wn  addressed  to  LoUius 
Maximus ;  3.  On  tiie  Idvea  of  the  Anciento  (wspl 
0tMP  (^af«r);  and  very  many  others.  (Snid. 
<.  0. ;  Voss.  aid.  Oram.  Rp.  269, 270,  ed.  Wes- 
teimann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Aajuo^y),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
■ese,  was  the  only  Mesaeatan  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paoa.  h.  31.  $  8.)  His  taw  is  donbtfiiL  Rent 
and  WinAdmanu  plan  him  a  litde  later  tun 
Phidias ;  Qoatremere  de  Quin^  fhnn  B.  o.  340  to 
&  c.  300.  SUlig  {QitaL  Art.  s.  v.  Demt^)lum\  ar- 
gues, from  the  met  that  he  adorned  Mesaene'bnd 
lu^^opoUa  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  Irred 
about  ^e  time  when  Messene  was  reatwed  and 
M^qpolis  was  bnilt.  (a.  c  372 — 370.)  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  the  following  yrtakt  of  Damophon : 
At  A^ue  in  Achma,  a  statue  of  Lndna,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  end  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parta  uneoTCiad :  also^  atatoes  of  Hygda  and  As- 
cle[nuB  in  the  shriDe  tit  Eileitfayia  and  Asdepios, 
beaiing  the  srtist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  slatnea  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hennes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  bees,  bands,  and  toe*  of  mar^ 
ble,  and  a  great  mon<dith  group  De^toena  (t. «. 
Con)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  He  also  repaired 
Phidias's  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Pans.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8.  Tiii.  31.  $§  3, 5.  37.  $  2.)  [P.S.] 

DAMOSTBA^IA  (AtviMprporla),  a  coortezan 
of  the  empoor  Commodns,  who  snwieqnently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Ckander,  the  fitvoorite  at  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Case.  IsxiL  12;  Cleandkb.)  [L.S.] 

DAMCfSTRATUS  {AofjAarparat),  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  tbe  title  of  an  epigmm  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Bmnck,  Anal.  ii.  2fi9 ; 
Jacobs,  AmA.  Qnm.  u.  296),  MtkocrrpArou  dnf- 
010(8  nut  fiii/fcutf  bat  whetho  he  was  the  author 
of  the  ep^iam,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  i^pur.  Beiske  wppoeed  that 
he  m^t  be  the  same  person  as  Danostmtas,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishkg 
(dKuvTUci),  which  is  ofl«n  quoted  by  the  andent 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  tiie  first  century  after 
phrist.   (Jacobs,  Aiiti.  Grate.  xiiL  8S1  j  Fabtic. 


BiU.  Graee.  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Haries,  xiii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  DnioaTRATUS.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTELES  (Aaiior4\v)'  !■  A  Spartan, 
throu|^  whose  treachery,  aocordmg  to  oiie  aecoant, 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonas  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  a,  c  222.  (Phylarch.  <^  PUO. 
CUom.  28 ;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  65,  &c.)  Damoteles 
is  laid  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
manded of  the  Crypteia  (see  Did.  <^  Aid.  «.  v.), 
which  would  qoalify  him  £»  the  senrke  of  zecot>> 
noitring  asrignad  to  him  Cleamenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  AetoUan,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  coantrymea,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
niana,  seat  to  Btune  in  n.  a  190  to  negotiate  wiUt 
the  senate  for  peaccb  He  retnmed  in  the  ensoiiw 
year  without  having  acconplished  his  elgect  M. 
Falvins,  the  consul,  having  cnpssed  over  nom  Italy 
agaiust  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
IMmoteles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertuned  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fnlvias  was  on  his  vray 
throQgh  Epeiros  to  besiege  Ambnda,  he  tboagfat 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  Tetanwd-to  AetouL 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
FulriuB  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  iriuch  waa 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  br 
the  senate.  [Dakis,  No.  2:]  (Pdyk  zzL  8,  xdl 
8,  9, 12, 13 :  LiT.  xzxviiL  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMCKXENUS  (A^NfCemt)  was  ao  Athoiian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  ptays,  entitled  Swt^ 
^  and  'Eovrdf  vfySMi',  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeoB,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demozenus.  The  longer 
fragment  waa  first  ^Uisbed,  with  a  Latin  veruon, 
by  Hogo  Grotins,  in  his  ExoiTpta  m  TragaeiHt  et 
ComoedHi  Oraedt^  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Atb.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  ill.  p.  101,  f.,  zLp.469,a.;  Snid.  *.v.; 
Endoc.  p.  131 ;  Meineke,  Hid.  Grit.  Can.  Oraec. 
i.  p.484,  ic,  iv.  p.529,  te.,  p.843,&c)  [P.  S.] 
DANAE  (AoFdi)).  See  Acnniua  We  may 
add  here  the  story  whidi  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Donae  went 
to  Italy,  bnilt  the  town  of  Aidea,  and  married 
Pilmnnns,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daonns,  the  ancestor  of  Tumns.  (Virg.  Am.  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [  L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  (Aoraafi),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danans,  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodoms 
(iL  1.  g  5)  and  Hy^us  (Fai.  170),  though  thcy 
are  not  tiie  same  m  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fif^  sons  of  A^yptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  timr  &ther  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  hnsbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  aworda 
which  be  gave  them.  They  fidi^ed  dmr  promise, 
and  cat  off  the  heads  of  their  hoabands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermnestn  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (PindAem.  x.7.) 
According  to  srane  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  hnstmnds.  (SchoL  ad  J^uul. 
Pyth.  iz.  200;  Enatath.  ad  Dio^.  Peritg.  805.) 
H^pumnestn  waa  punished  by  her  &ther  with  im* 
pnsonment,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danai'des  buried  the  cotpses 
of  thmr  victims,  and  were  purified  fimn  their  crime 
by  Hamsi  and  Athena  at  the  """Mn^  of  Zena. 
MnaUs  aflerwaids  finmd  it  difficult  to  obtun  hn>> 
bands  for  hi*  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  danglers  were  given 
as  piues  to  the  victwi.  (Pinii^iL  iz.  117.) 
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Piiidw  mantiou  only  tarlf-tif^hi  DmidM  u  bsv> 
iif  cArtiined  huband*  in  tUa  tnanaer,  fw  HTpcnt- 
BMtm  and  jUHjaaiw  an  not  fatdoM,  rinoa  tbt 
ftnwr  waa  atnady  taaniad  to  I^neoaa  and  tha 
latter  to  Poandon.  I^nnniai  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Camp, 
iii.  12.  8  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  nModoni,  that  Avta- 
Biato  and  Seat*  mn  mKiwd  to  ArchitclM  and 
Ardhaodar,  tlia  aou  of  Aduena.  Acoording  to 
the  Seboliart  <m  Eniipidet  {UbimL  886),  tha  D>- 
sai'daa  won  IdDed  bj  Ljnont  togathat  with  thnr 
iittbar.  Notwitbatanding  thdr  parifintioD  nun- 
tiooed  in  tha  eariier  writen,  later  poeta  relate  that 
the  Danaldei  were  pnaialied  far  thtir  crime  in 
Hadei  by  being  oompelled  ereriaatiiigly  to  poor 
watar  into  a  veMel  (all  of  bolei.  (Ot.  MtL  ir.  462, 
JAnid.  mi  Hont  0am.  iii.  U.  25;  TtboIL  i 
3.79;  HTgin./'a6.  168;  Serr.  «f^M.  z.  497.) 
Stnbo  (vilip.  371)  and  otfaera  nlate,  Uiat  Danatts 
or  tlie  DanaidM  prorided  Aigoa  witb  mter,  and 
finr  thia  naton  four  of  the  Utter  were  wonhipped 
at  Argoa  aa  diTinitiea ;  and  thia  bmj  pOMifa^  be 
the  fbondalion  cf  tlw  alanr  about  tba  wiiriihmMit 
of  the  DaiMidaa.  Orid  cdla  tham  by  the  nana  of 
the  Belida%  from  tknr  gnndfatbut  Balm ;  and 
Hetodotiu  (iL  171).  fidlowiiig  the  taleo  of  ibt 
EgTptiaoa,  taji)  tut  thejr  bmijriit  tfae  mjrtarira 
^Dtmetet  Theemmhoroa  from  Egypt  to  Palop<Hi. 
neaua,  and  that  the  Pelaigian  woman  then  learned 
tha  BTrteriea  £nMn  than. 

DANAU8  (AoM^f),  a  aen  of  Bdna  and  An- 
diinoii^  and  a  grandaon  of  Foaodm  and  Libya, 
lb  waa  brother  of  Aegyptai,  and  &ther  of  fii^ 
dangfatera,  and  the  mytUcal  anoeator  of  the  Daoai. 
(Apollod.  il  1,  9  4,  &c)  Acoording  to  th«  com- 
mon ftoty  ha  waa  a  nalin  of  Cnvmia,  in  the 
Thebab  in  Umer  Enpti  and  nuaiitad  from 
tbnoa  into  Onaoa.  (Hand.  iL  9L)  Belna  had 
giren  DanaBa  Libya,  while  Aegyptai  bad  obtained 
AnUa.  Danana  had  waaon  to  think  that  the 
aou  of  bia  brother  mm  pbtting  ^^nat  Him,  and 
faur  at  the  adrioe  of  an  oracle  (Enatath.  ad  Ham. 
p.  37X  induoed  bin  to  baild  a  kiga  ihip  and  to 
anbarit  with  hia  danghten.  On  Ua  flight  ha  firrt 
kndad  at  Bhodaa,  when  ha  aet  iqt  an  of 
Athena  XJodia.  Aocordiog  to  the  itocy  in  Hero- 
dotua,  a  temple  of  Athena  waa  bnilt  at  Undn*  by 
the  dan^teta  of  Danalli,  aod  acoording  to  Strabo 
(xir.  pu  654)  Tlepokmna  built  the  towns  oS  Lin- 
dna,  lalyana  and  Camainu,  and  called  them  thui 
altar  the  naaiaa  of  three  Dualdea.  From  Rhodea 
Daualii  and  hia  daus^tan  niled  to  PelopomteMU, 
and  bnded  at  a  plaoa  mar  Lona,  iriikh  wae  after- 
wards called  from  thii  erent  Apobatbmi.  (Pans. 
iL  S8.  S  4.)  At  Aigoa  a  dlapnte  aroaa  betwaen 
Snub  and  Qilanor  aboat  the  gmnmwnt,  and 
after  many  discassioxa  the  people  dafinai  the  do- 
eision  of  the  qneatioD  to  the  next  day.  At  ita 
dawn  a  wolf  nuhcd  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  oeenmnea  waa  to  the 
Aigivaa  in  erent  which  neuMd  to  annonnoe  to 
thna  in  whatnaumer  the  dilate  abonld  terminate, 
and  Du^  waa  aomdin^  nada  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gndtnde  be  now  bult  a  nnetaaiy  of 
ApoUo  Lydns,  who,  aa  ha  beliered,  bad  eent  the 
well  (Pans.  iL  19.  S  8.  Comp.  Sot.  ad  Aem,  vr. 
377,  who  rdates  a  diffarent  itory.)  DanaUs  also 
««cted  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  i^in^inrtH  his  ilkiald  in  the  ssnctnary  of  Heia. 
(Flo.  iL  19.  8  8;  ^S>B<  -fU.  170.)  He  ia 
bcAar  idd  tobm  taut  the  nen^cdia  itf  Ama 
■nd  to  ban  imidad  Aa  (hea  witb  «ntec  17  oi^ 
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ging  wdk  (Stab.  L  pL  23,  viiL  p.  S71 ;  Ew- 
tath.  ad  AoHk  p.  461.)  The  sona  of  Aegyptw  in 
tha  qean  tina  bad  fcDowad  thefa  videtoA]^; 
dtey  anond  bim  of  tbdr  peaceAd  aentinantaaad 
■oed  ftr  the  hands  of  his  diuigfatcxa.  DaaaDa  still 
nostmated  them  and  nmembeied  the  caasa  of  hia 
fli^t  fton  his  coontry ;  howerer  he  gare  them 
his  dao^len  and  disbibnted  them  among  his  ne- 
phews W  lot.  But  all  the  faridee,  with  the  en^ 
tion  of  Hypemmestn  nntdtnd  thdr  hnsbands  1^ 
the  coomnnd  <^  their  fttbw.  [PAWAlpnfcl  to 
afiertinMs  the  Argivea  wen  called  DanaL  Wbe- 
thet  DanaOs  died  a  natual  death,  or  whether  he 
waa  killed  by  Lynoaaa,  his  soif  in-hw,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  nrioiis  tiaditians  are  not  a^wd, 
bst  he  is  mid  to  baTe  been  buried  at  Atgoi^  and 
bis  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Aigoe  was  shewn  thoe  aa 
late  astfae  timaof  Paosaniaa.  (ii.  20.  §4  ;  Sb^ 
TiiL  p.  371.)  StatHM  of  Dannai,  Hypenmcatn 
and  Lyncens  wwa  mn  at  DAU  Inr  Pansaniaa, 
(i.  10.  §  2.)  £L.  8.J 

DA'PHITAS  ar  DA'PHIDAS  (Aaftrar  « 
AafOif),  anammmsn  and  cngmmmatist  ef  Td- 
mesana,  of  waon  Saidas  urs,  that  he  wrote  against 
Homei;  aceaasg  bim  nlsebood  in  s^ing  that 
the  A^enians  want  to  the  Tiojsn  war.  He  waa 
a  nnler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  qsue  eren  tka 
goda.  Ha  put  a  triA  i^on  the  Ddphian  esade^ 
as  ha  tboopit,  br  inqnning  wbatber  he  rimald 
findbbbona.  lite  answor  was,  tihat  ha  AoaU 
find  it  ioon.  Upm  thia,  he  dcdared  that  he  had 
ncTtr  had  a  horse,  moch  less  lost  one.  But  the 
orao^  pnred  to  be  trae,  for  on  bis  return  boaso 
be  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  kn%  of  Pogamna, 
and  thrown  baadlong  fnin  a  rock,  the  name  of 
which  waa  frav^  horn.  (8aUL  v.  Aa^hwr; 
oomp.  Oe.  A  At.  S :  VaL  Max;  L  8,  ext.  $  8.) 
Stiabo,  in  ^waking  of  Migneaa,  mentions  a  moan- 
tain  orar  i^unst  it,  named  Tboox,  on  which  it 
was  Mud  that  DapUtas  waa  omofied  for  mifing 
the  kings  in  two  Teiaes,  whidi  he  pntstrrua.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  bat,  of  eourae,  aa  paying 
upon  the  word  MpoE  instead  of  fms(jjT.pbfi47). 
iV  distich  pceeerred  by  Stnba  ia  dso  indaded 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (nmndt,  AaaL  vx  9. 
830;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  39.)  [P.S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (&a^P«k 
and  Att^wawr),  snmamea  of  ArteniB  and  ApoOo 
rsqtectiTely,  derind  from  M^i^  a  laarel,  mudi 
was  mcred  to  ApoUo.  Li  the  ossa  of  Aitamis  it 
is  uncertain  n^iy  she  bore  that  sntBanK^  and  it 
was  perhatia  manly  an  aDasiNi  to  her  atatna  'baa% 
made  of  knml-wood  (Pans.  iiL  24.  §  6  ;  Slnb. 
xtL  p.  750 ;  Ffaikstr.  Vk.  ApoUom.  L  16  ;  Ea- 
tna.  tL  11  I  Justin,  zr.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Aaf»dMr),  a  Sytaoasan,  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  popular  partf  in  that  dty 
aftn  the  d«rth  of  Diodes.  He  waa  a^pnted  to 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  SyiacwaDS,  toge- 
ther with  thdr  Sicilian  and  Italian  alliei,  to  tiia 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthi^ians,  n.  c  406.  He  at  fint  daftntod  the 
force  ^^ntdied  by  Hinuloo  to  oppose  hisadnne^ 
but  was  unable  to  amt  the  &U  of  AgrigaitvB, 
and  oonsequoitly  shared  in  the  uapi^dari^  caned 
by  that  eTent,  and  was  deposed,  together  witb  the 
other  gencnls,  en  the  motion  of  INflnywas.  Aa 
soon  as  the  latter  had  cstabtished  hhnself  mtbe 
aapiame  cmnaand,  ba  snmnsnad  an  ansniUy  of 
the  paople,  and  anenrod  the  axaastiiBor  D^ 
DBBua  together  with  hia  brta  coUBagae^  DammfaH. 
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Aooonting  to  AnitoU^  tbo  gnat  malth  of  Daph- 
mmu  hu  made  him  an  oqect  of  jealotuy  with 
the  lower  popnlaoa.  (Swd.  zUl  86,  87,  92,96; 

DAPHNE  (Ai(^),  a  Ur  naideii  who  u 
nnzed  up  wiUi  nrioiu  tndltioiu  about  Apollo. 
Aceoiditig  to  Pauamiu  (x.  S.  §  3)  the  wai  as 
Onaa  and  an  ancient  prieateM  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  ahe  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (ir.  66)  deacribea  hei  aa  the  danghtar 
of  TeireaiaB,  who  ia  bettar  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  wai  made  priMiner  in  the  wax  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  a*  a  present  to  ApoQo.  A 
third  Daphne  j>  called  a  dnnghter  of  the  riTer- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (PauR.  Tiii.  20. 
§  I  i  Taetx.  ad  Lsfooph.  6 ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoBon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  rivei^god  Peneiiu  in  Theualy 
(Ov.  MeL  L  452 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lasUy  of 
Amydaa.  (Fartben.  firat.  15.)  She  waa  extremely 
beautiful  and  waa  loved  and  pnnoed  by  ApoUo, 
When  on  the  point  of  being  orertakeo  by  hiio, 
ahe  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  eoniole  Apollo 
aba  cnated  the  erer-green  lanrd^ae  (U^^of 
the  bon^  gf  which,  Apollo  nada  hinueff  a  wto^ 
Another  atocyidatM  that  Lencippiu,  the  um  of 
OenoroaUt,  king  of  Pin,  waa  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  diaguiss  of  a  maiden 
and  thua  honted  with  her.  But  Apollo'a  jealooiy 
earned  hia  diKOveir  daring  the  hub,  and  he  waa 
kiUad  by  the  nyn^h  (Fana.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  L  0.)  Aeeotding  to  Orid  (Mei.  L  452,  &c) 
Daphne  m  her  flight  fimn  ApoUo  waa  netamor- 
pboaed  henelf  into  a  konl-tree.  [L.  &] 

DAPHNIS  [^-It),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  ia  aacribed.  He  ia 
called  a  Km  of  Hennea  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  6iU 
ormaidy  thebelondofHeimea.  (Adiai^F.  A 
X.  18.)  Ovid  (Met  ir.  275)  caDa  him  an  Idataa 
ahepberd ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  from  thia,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  linca  Ida  signifiea  any  woody 
raoontain.  (Etym.  Magn.  a,  v.)  Hia  atory  runs  aa 
£)llawi :  The  nymph,  hia  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infiuit  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  hia  name  of  Daph- 
nia,  and  for  which  he  ia  alao  called  the  bvonrite  of 
Apollo.  (Serr.  ad  Vhy.  Edog.  z.  26.)  He  waa 
bnught  up  by  nyn|^  or  abepherda,  and  he  hn»- 
•elf  heeama  a  ahepbard,  Kvddmg  tha  boatlmg 
oowda  men,  and  ten^ng  his  flodn  on  motmt 
Aetna  winter  and  aummer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
ia  different  in  different  writera,  Echenaia,  X^pea, 
NoDua,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  BnL  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Theocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  8er».  ad  Virg.  Edag.  tui. 
68;  Phyhng.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  pnmiae  oarer  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other,  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  ahoiud  become  blind  if  he  violated 
hia  vow.  For  a  tune  the  handsome  Dqibnia  re- 
aiated  all  the  numerous  temputiona  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himael^  having 
been  nude  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
anordiiialy  pmnahad  him  with  UindneM,  or,  aa 
others  raata,  ehaaged  Urn  into  a  ttbaob.  FrevKma 
to  thia  time  he  bad  composed  buoolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artonla  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichonu  made  the  &to  of 
Daphnia  the  theme  of  hia  bucolic  poetry,  whidi 
was  the  earlieat  its  kind.  After  hanng  become 
Uind,  1m  iuTokad  Ua  fiuher  to  bdp  him.  The 


god  BCCordiDgly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  fnrth  on  the  epot  where  thia 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnia, 
and  at  it  the  Kalians  ofined  an  annual  sacriiica. 
(Serr.  ad  riry.EeL  t.  20.)  Ph^aij^yrini,  on  the 
same  pasaaga,  itatea,  that  Daphms  tried  to  console 
hima^  in  hia  blindneaa  by  acmgs  and  playing  on 
the  flnto,  but  that  he  did  not  live  Img  after ;  and 
the  Scbfjiaat  on  Theocritus  (viiL  93)  lelates,  that 
Daphnia,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  frmn  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  di&rent  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  (ad  Vby.  Edog. 
viiL  68)  and  in  mioBS  parta  of  the  Idyls  of 
Tbeocritns.  [L-S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Gtaek  ontor,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  vcnion  is  preaerved  in  Rutilioa 
Lupus  {dt  Pig.  Sud.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoena 
wrongly  altered  into  Duhnidina.  No  partieolan 
are  known  about  him.  (Rnhnken,  ad  BmUL  Lttp. 
p.  52,  and  HitL  Crit.  OrtU.  Gnuc  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  ardiitectof  Miletus,  who,  inom- 
jnnction  with  Paeonins,  builf  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletoa,  of  the  Ionic  Oder.  (Vitrav.  vii.  Pmtf. 
16.)  Ha  lived  latM  than  Chxruphioh*  dnea 
FaMwiss  waa  sud  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artonia  at  Epbesaa,  which  was  b^on  by  CheiH- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  [P.  &] 

DAPHNaPATES,  THEODCRUS  (ea^8^ 
Ao^wr^nrs),  an  ecdeaiastieal  vrriter,  who  lived 
abont  the  middla  of  the  tenth  century  alter  Christ. 
He  is  oallad  a  r**"*™?  and  lomrtimea  magistai^ 
and  was  inveatad  with  the  office  of  jiriaiai  a  sear» 
fM  at  the  court  of  ConstantinoiJe.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byaandnm  (Joan.  S^- 
litns,  Proftf.;  Cedien.  HvL  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  1^  Of  hia  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  via.  1.  An  mtion  npon 
the  tmuftr  of  the  band  of  J«An  tha  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  ConstantinDple,  which  took  pfawe  in 
A.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  annivertaiy 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  npon  it.  A  Latin  tntoslation  of  it  ia 
printed  in  the  Acta  Simetonm  under  the  29th  of 
Anguat,  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  aeveral  librariea,  has  not  yet  been  pnl>- 
lished.  2.  ApatdlHtmaUk,  that  is,  extracts  fian 
vatiooa  works  of  Sl  Chiysostam,  in  thirty-three 
chatters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editima  of  the 
wwks  of  Sb  Ch^sostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
Una,  and  vol.  vi  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaens.  (Fabrics 
mU  Grate,  x.  p.  385.  &&;  Cave,  Hiri.  Z«f:  iL  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ati^rX  *  physician  of  Ephesna, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaens  in  hia  Deipnoao- 
phiatae  (t  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  aftor  Christ         [W.  A.  G,] 

DAPTX  (AArat),  tha  em£  of  atribe  of  the 
Getaa.  When  Cnsana  waa  in  Thrace,  n.  c.  29, 
Rolea,  another  chief  of  the  Oetae,  was  at  war  wiA 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  aaaiatance  of  Craaana. 
Dapyi  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  be  waa  beoeged.  A  Greek, 
who  waa  ia  the  place,  bettayed  it  to  Crassos,  and 
aa  sQcm  u  tha  (Mae  penaved  the  treachary,  th^ 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  nil  into 
the  handa  of  the  Romana.  Dapyx  too  ended  hia 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  E  26.)      [L.  S.] 

DA'RDAMUS  (Ad^Avoi),  a  aon  of  Zena  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlu.  He  waa  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasoa,  Jarins,  Jastni,  or  Jasim,  Aetiim  and 
Uannooia)  and  hia  natiTC  place  in  tha  mioBi  tnp 
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ditiont  u  Aira^  Crete,  Tidbi,  «  Ttalj.  (Serr, 
ad  Virg,  AtM.  iiL  167.)  Z>arduitu  ii  tiie  mythi- 
cal ucMtta  of  the  IVojaiu,  ud  through  them  of 
the  Romuii.  It  ia  neceaaarj  to  dutioguiih  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  Itffendt  and  die  uter  onee 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  form»,  he  was  married  to  Chrree,  the 
daa^ter  of  Palaa,  in  Anadia,  who  bote  bun  two 
■oDi,  Idaeof  and  Deinuw.  Theae  wni  ruled  for  a 
time  orer  the  lungdon  of  Atku  in  Anadiat  Imt  then 
they  Mparatad  on  aotoimt  ot  a  gfeat  flood,  and  the 
faWnitiw  resolting  frtnu  it.  Drimai  nmainod  in 
Arcadia,  idiile  Idaena  emigrated  with  hia  father, 
Sardanna.  They  fint  arriTed  in  Samothiace, 
which  waa  henn^itth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
baring  ettabUabed  a  etdony  tbei^  thay  went  to 
Phfyriih  Hen  TiMfaima  neorad  a  tiwt  of  land 
ham  taag  Tmem,  on  wfaieb  he  boilt  the  town  of 
Dardantu.  At  hia  immaffe  with  Cbryie,  ihe  had 
bna^t  faim  aa  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  Moa  of 
the  great  goda,  wboH  wonhip  the  had  learned,  and 
which  wonh^Dndajnuintradncedinto  Samothiaoe, 
though  withnit  making  the  peo^  acqnaintsd  with 
ibenamaaoftbagDdi.  Stmu  (ad  Jm.  yW.  ^) 
Btatei,  that  he  abo  iiutitalBd  the  Sdii  m  8amo- 
thrace.  When  he  went  to  Phrypa  he  took  the 
imagei  of  the  goda  with  him;  ud  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  fininding  a  town,  he  conralled 
the  oracle,  be  waa  toU,  among  other  thinga,  that 
the  town  ahnld  remain  innneible  aa  long  aa  the 
nered  dowry  of  hia  wife  duold  ba  pmored  in 
the  cooatry  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  Afttt 
the  death  of  Dardanna  theae  palladia  (othen  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  wan  eanied  to  Tny  by 
his  descendanta-  When  Chryae  died,  Dardanoa 
manied  Bateia,  the  dangfater  a  Teocma,  or  Ariabe 
of  Crate,  by  whom  he  became  the  firther  of  Ezich- 
tbomiiB  and  Idae&  (Hom.  A  n.  215,  Ac.;  Apt^ 
lod.  iii.  12.  S  1,  ftb,  15.  §  S;  Dionya.  i  61, 
Ac  I  Lyoophr.  1302 ;  EnetatL  ad  IL  f.  1204 ; 
Conon.  Narr.  21;  Strab.  viL  p.  381;  Paoa.  Tii.  4. 
8  S,  19;  8  S;  Died.  it.  49  ;  8«rf.adA«m.  I  92.) 

Aoeofdmg  to  tfw  Italian  traditiou^  Dudaana 
waa  the  ion  of  Corythoa,  aa  Etmaoan  prince  of 
Corythna  (Cortona),  or  of  Zena  by  the  wiie  of 
Cory  thna.  (Serr.  ad  Am.  ix.  1 0,  tiL  207.)  In  a 
battte  with  the  Aboriginea,  Dardanna  loat  bii  hel- 
met (iciput) ;  and  although  he  waa  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troopa  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
corar  his  helmet  Ho  adned  tfie  Tictory,  and 
called  the  place  when  this  happoied  Corythna. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  iHvther  Jaaioi 
from  Etraria.  Daidanua  went  to  Phiygia,  when 
he  fbonded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jaaios 
vent  to  Samothiace,  sfier  ther  had  pnrionaly 
divided  the  Penatea  betweot  themaelTea.  (Serr. 
oil  ^  iiL  15,  167.  170,  vil  207, 210.)  Then 
are  fbvr  other  nythkat  peraon^ea  tlu  name  of 
Dardantu.  (Hom.  72.  xz.  459 ;  Eoatath.  ad  IL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Paua.  Tiii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  8.1 

DA'RDAl^US  (Ai^>8aMi).  1.  AStoicphilo- 
aopher  and  contemporary  of  Antiochua  of  Asodon 
(ij)out  B.C.  llOV  who  was  at  the  head  <tf  the 
Stiotc  school  at  Athens  tcgetbw  with  Mnnwiihiu. 
(Cic.Jemf.il  22;  Znmpt,  UtUr  dm  Btttamd  der 
PMos.  M  AOtK,  p.  80.) 

3.  A  Greek  aophisl,  a  naUve  of  Assyria,  ia 
mentioned  by  Philostntoa  (  Vti.  Sopi.  ii  4)  aa  the' 
teacher  oS  AntiocbBa  of  Aegae,  according  to  iriiich 
he  mnat  have-  livad  in  the  second  centoiy  after 
Ghriit  [L.B.] 


DAllDANUS  (AdpS^),  the  fborth  bt  de- 
aeent  from  Aeacukpiua,  the  aon  of  SostntBS  I., 
and  the  &ther  of  Ciiaaais  I.,  who  bred  pnbaUy 
in  the  eleraith  centniy  &  c.  (Jo.  Tzetsea,  CSUZ. 
Tii.  HuL  155,  in  Fabric.  SOL  Graec  rid.  ziL  pi. 
660,  ed.  TeL)  [W.  A.  O.} 

DARBIUS  or  DARIOJS  (A^wat.  Aly«aH^ 

Ctei.,  Hebt  WTr.  k  A  Darysresh),  tbenmeof 

sereral  kin^  of  Perua.  like  socb  names  in 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  ngnificant  title.  Ueio- 
dotas(TL  98)  says  that  it  nuaos  Jp(s(«r ;  battho 
meaning  of  uis  Greek  wnd  is  donbAL  Soon 
take  it  to  be  a  fbtm  fiAnicated  by  Herodotna  him- 
self fiir  ^^as  or  a^nfimfp,  from  tlw  not  tpy  {do% 
meaning  the  person  who  adumi  gnat  thinga ;  bnt 
it  is  moR  probably  derired  bom  dpyw  (rMfrnia), 
in  the  aense  of  tt*  nder.  In  modem  FenisB 
Dora  ttJkuvA  means  brdf  which  i^pnaiiAea  -waj 
navlotholbnn  aeea  in  tlw  Ptn^dEtan  inao^ 
tion,  DarmA  or  DarymA  (when  the  at  ia  no 
doubt  an  adjectire  tenninatitm),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  fonn.  Precisely  the  asme  result  is  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strsbo  (xtL  p.  785),  wbo 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  namea  sailer 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  apotiiw,  that 
A^iMf  ia  a  cormptios  of  A<y«n)nr«,  or,  aa  Salma- 
shis  has  corrected  it,  of  Aapia^ty  that  is  Daryan. 
This  Tiaw  also  ei^^sins  the  form  haptiaiat  used 
1^  Ctenaa.  The  mtroduction  of  the  jr  sound  after 
the  r  in  these  fbims  is  ezf^ained  by  Gnleftnd> 
Some  wiiten  hare  fancied  that  Hendotos,  in  say- 
ing that  Aa^tot  means  and  that  lUp^ 
means  i^iot,  was  inBuoioed  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  their  resemblance  to  the  names ;  and 
they  add,  as  if  it  wen  a  matter  of  conrse,  the 
sun^  fact,  which  contiadicta  thdr  notiMi,  that 
the  order  of  coireqiondeoea  must  ha  inTcrted. 
(BShr,  AimoL  ad  loc.)  The  matter  ia  fnSy  dii- 
cuased  in  Qntefend'a  Balage  xu  HmratH  Idam 
{AtkHio  RaearrJtei,  toL  iL  Append.  iL) 

1.  DARXID8  I.,  the  eldest  aon  of  Hyataapea 
(Oattatfi),  was  one  of  the  seren  Peniao  chiefa  wbo 
destroyed  the  usoiper  Skssdib,  after  whose  death 
Dareins  obtained  the  throoa.  He  was  a  mcaiber 
of  the  royal  family  cC  the  AdneoieBidaa  (HanL 
i.  209X  m  a  branch  ctJlatend  to  ftat  of  Cymt. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealcOT  giren  Xerxes 
(HttKid.  Tii  11)  seems  to  be  uia: 
ArhaiiMfinitt 


Tel 


CaBBbjaas.  Aiiaramiw. 
Cyraa.  Araamea. 

Hjstaspe^ 

CanbyMa.    gmecdia.    Atosia  y  DaRuu. 

XerxesL 

WbenCyraauDdenook  his  expedition  against  the 
Maaaagetae,  Dsniua,  who  was  then  about  twaty 
yeara  old,  was  left  in  Perus,  of  whidi  counby  his 
father  Hysta^  was  satrap>.  The  night  aher  the 
paaaiye  of  the  Aiaxea,  Cynis  dreamt  that  he  aaw 
Dareins  with  wii^  on  hia  ahouldoi,  the  one  of 
«4udi  owihadowed  Aih  lad  tha  oAtr  Buof^ 
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iDftciiac  tliat  Dantiiu  had  fonwd  a  oonqnncy 
agaiut  Eini,  Cynt  lent  ba^  Hyteqiea  into  Peins 
tomtcb  hii  Mu.  (Hand.  i.  208^310.)  Daniiu 
attmled  CmAipet  to  Egypt  aa  one  «  hu  bodr- 
goaid.  (Hood,  ill  139 ;  Stlosok.)  After  ttw 
dcteetkn  of  the  tmpoatiue  of  the  Hujan,  Oanttu 
-went  to  Sum  jut  at  the  time  when  Uie  coiwpiracf 
againt  the  uinrper  vaa  fbnned,  and  he  waa  aoo- 
ciated  with  the  nx  other  eosi^iiston,  who,  hj  hii 
■dTiee,naolndtoH)t«ithaQtd^.  [Smuiu;] 
The  diaeoi^onB  aaunw  the  Perriao  chkfk, 
•Mued  npoD  the  deara  of  the  Mapan,  ended  in 
fiiToiir  of  the  Tfu^mhiiwl  form  at  goTemineiit, 
which  waa  adrocated  by  Dareini,  uid  Dareioi 
himielf  waa  cboaen  to  tb«  kii^om  by  a  aign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  eonspiratora,  and 
which  Daieina,  with  the  aid  hi*  groom  Oebarea, 
eontrived  to  obtain  for  hirasetf,  b.  c.  521.  Thia  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fictitm^  ia  quite  in  ac- 
cordance wiUi  the  apirit  of  the  Penian  nligion. 
(Heecea's  AnaHe  Samaniu,  iL  p.  350 ;  comp. 
Ite.  Chrm.  10.) 

TIm  nmrpation  of  Smeriia  leami  to  ban  been 
an  attempt  od  the  part  of  the  Medea  to  regain 
llwir  aapremacy.  The  conqtiratora  againat  him 
were  noble  Peraiana,  and  in  all  probatnlity  the 
chiefa  of  Peraian  tribea.  Their  dianuaion  about 
the  £om  <^  soTcnuDent  to  be  adi^ited  ia  evidently 
rditad  fiendotoi  according  to  Greek  latber 
than  Oiintal  wrtwiw.  The  pnqK»itioD  to  eban 
the  copreme  power  among  dieiiuelTea  aeona  to  be 
what  Harodotna  meana  by  an  ariatocraey,  and  thia 
aeheme  nay  be  traced  in  the  privilegea  for  which 
the  ctaspimtora  afterwards  atipukted  with  Dareini^ 
bnt  it  ia  rery  difficult  to  conceiTO  in  what  aenae  a 
demoeiaqr  conld  hsn  ben  pmKwd.  At  aS 
cveota,  m  RoeeMian  of  Danina  eonmined  bofli  the 
•upiemaey  of  the  Feinans,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  goraUHnt.  The  other  consfHratora  atipn- 
Uted  (at  free  admlMon  to  the  king  at  all  timea, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  adection  of  hia 
wiTea  bum  their  fiuniliea.  A  diapate  aoon  aroae 
ta^actii^  the  azerdae  cf  the  fonner  pritilege  be- 
tween the  royal  aNranta  and  Inti^bemea,  one  of 
the  aeven ;  and  Dareiua,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphemea,  that  a  conapiiacy  had  been 
formed  agaioat  himaeU^  put  him  to  death  with  aQ 
hia  male  relatione  except  two.  (Hat>d.  iiL  11^ 
1 19.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  nndiapnied  poaaea- 
■on  of  hia  thrme;  bnt  we  find  the  seren  em- 
ployed in  distant  goTemmenta  and  ezpeditiona. 

It  waa  in  the  leign  of  Dareiua  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Peraian  empire  was  efiected,  ao  &r  at 
least  as  it  ever  waa ;  for  in  truth  it  never  posaeaaed 
a  eon  {Hindpla  of  odienon.  Cynu  and  Cambnes 
had  been  cng^ed  in  continiial  wan,  and  ueir 
cmqueata  bad  added  to  the  Peruan  empire  the 
whole  of  Ana  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod.  iiL  88.)  After  strengthening 
himaelf  by  alliancea  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
tan  of  CnaB,  Aloaaa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmya^ 
the  dangnter  of  CymaS  acm  Smndia,  aad  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Olanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celelnate  hia  acqniaition  of  the  kingdtnn,  he  be- 
gan to  aet  in  order  the  aflbira  of  hia  vast  empire, 
whiih  he  divided  into  twenty  aati^nea,  aaaigning 
to  eadi  its  amonnt  of  tribute.  PeraiB  proper  waa 
enmpted  fimm  aQ  taxes,  ezc^  thoae  imdi  it  bad 
fbnnoly  been  nied  to  pay.   tiom  iba  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  hia  revenuea,  and  from  his  lore  of 
money,  Dareins  waa  called  by  the  Pwaiana  infnfAos. 
(iiL  69,  117.)  A  detailed  aceoont  of  hia  eatmiuea 
and  revenuea  is  gjven  by  Herodotus,  (iii.  90,  &&) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Snsa,  whidt  he 
gready improved.  (Adian, Ar.^Lfi9: nin.J7.iV. 
vL  27.  a.  31.) 

The  aeven  months  of  the  toga  of  Smeidia  bad 
produced  moch  con^uitni  thni^faont  the  wboie 
enqartb  Ifia  nmianaB  of  all  tazea  £ic  three  yeat^ 
if  it  ba  tme,  most  hava  canaed  Daroas  aone 
tronUe  in  rdnqMsiiw  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ^vemorsof  the  provioeea  woold  aeise  the 
oi^rtuni^  to  asaume  a  aort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetaa,  the 
governor  of  Sardia,  who,  in  addition  to  hia  cruel 
and  treachnoas  mnrdec  of  Pdyciatea  and  other 
acU  of  tyranny,  pat  to  death  a  noUe  Pernan, 
Mitrobat^  the  governor  of  Daacylium  in  Bititynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  n>easenger  whom 
Dareiua  ami  to  rebuke  him.  Dareiua  was  pre- 
vented fcnn  maidiing  a^inst  Onetaa  in  peraon, 
on  aoceont  of  his  recent  aeceaaion  to  the  throne 
and  tho  power  of  die  offimder ;  but  one  of  hia 
ooortieia,  named  Bapena,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetaa  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1 000 
Peraiana.  In  consequence  of  thia  event  the  Greek 
phyaician  Demooedes  feU  into  the  banda  <rf  Iloreina, 
and  cured  him  of  a  ^ndned  aakle^  and  waa  ewte^ 
liabed  at  hie  court — a  moat  important  avent  in  the 
hiatory  of  the  worid,  for  Democedes  tia»l  hia  in- 
fluence with  Atoasa  to  persuade  Dareiua  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dbhocxobb.]  Dareioa  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noUe  Persians,  to  examine  the  coaata  of 
Greece,  of  which  tiiey  made  a  aort  of  map.  D»- 
aMMedea  esoved  fiom  his  conpanions,  lAo,  aftw 
a  great  varie^  of  advmtaiea,  got  ImA.  aafii  to 
Dareioa.    (Herod.  iiL  185—1380 

The  great  atragde  between  tiie  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  fieedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
gianing.  The  aucceeaive  mlera  of  Western  Aaia 
had  bng  desired  to  extend  their  dnninion  across 
the  Aman  into  Greece;  but  both  Cioaaasand 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  C«itral  Ana. 
Daieitis,  who  already,  aa  leen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyme,  overshadowed  Aaia  with  one  wing,  now 
htgaa  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe^  Ho 
attacked  Swnoa  under  the  pretext  of  w taring 
SruwoN,  but  hia  further  dedgns  in  Uiat  quaitcv 
were  inteiruptedi  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  bad  profited  by  the  period  of  coufuaion  which 
foUowed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  evoy 
jffepatatimi  for  rebellion.  Afier  a  dege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem 
ZoPTRim,  and  waa  aeverely  punished  for  ita  revolt, 
probably  about  &G.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  waa  aoon  followed  by 
Dareitu^a  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  b-c  513,  or 
508  according  to  Weaading  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expeditiai  it  veiy  obacnre.  Hwodo- 
tos  (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  <rf  Dateiua 
to  take  vengeance  <m  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  CvAXAnas, — &r  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesios  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incnraion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  ol 
Cu^ocia,  the  Scythian  kfaig  had  sent  a  lettCT  of 
defiance  to  Dareioa,  and  that  this  proroked  him  t» 
tha  war.  The  only  latiaHl  BMittm  which  can 
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new  ba  aMgned  an  the  dean  of  enrinng  tribea 
which  bid  been,  and  niigfat  be  i^iuii,  dangnmu  to 
the  empin,  e^Mdallj  during  the  projected  isvuion 
of  Oreece  t  ud  peibape  too  of  lajing  open  the  waj 
to  Oreece  hj  the  conqtuet  of  Thnoe.  The  detaiU 
of  the  ezpedidon  aUo  are  difficult  to  tnwe.  Da- 
reiui  croued  the  Tbndaa  Boeponu  by  a  bridge 
of  boata,  the  woik  of  MAmioctn,  a  Sanuao  en- 
gineer, and  comnnMicated  bia  paMige  br  letting 
np  two  piUan,  oa  which  the  namea  of  toe  tribei 
Gompoaing  his  annj  woe  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Aityriui  letten.  Thence  he  manhad  throngh 
Thnce  to  the  delta  of  the  Dmube,  where  he  fotmd 
a  bridge  of  boata  already  formed  bybia  flee^whidi 
had  bean  aant  nand  in  the  mean  time  to  the  moath 
of  Ae  river.  Tbii  bridge  he  woold  have  hakm 
■a^  after  the  ptaaage  of  hie  army ;  bnt  by  the  ad- 
Tice  of  Coea,  the  commands  of  the  fi»cel  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeka,  many  of 
whom  aer*ed  in  hit  fleet,  tmder  their  tyntnta,  with 
orden  to  break  it  op  if  he  did  not  ictutn  within 
nxty  dayi.  The  nzty  dna  elapaad,  and  Milti- 
ADBH,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thraaan  Chmaaeae,  en- 
dearoBPed  to  prevail  on  hit  Eellow  officera  to  take 
DareiaB  at  hit  word,  and  thna  to  cut  off  hi*  retreat; 
but  HotruBDa,  the  tyrant  of  Miletua,  pointed  oat 
thenmhatnlity  that,  if  n  eeriona  aUowwen  inflicted 
on  Uw  Penian  power,  they,  Ae  tjianta,  who  wen 
pnteded  by  Pertia,  most  falL  The  bidge  wai 
therefore  preoerred,  bat  a  feint  wai  made  of  de- 
atioying  it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythiana,  who 
were  thai  rendered  leai  aetire  in  the  pumiit  of 
Dareina.  The  king  waa  now  in  faSl  retreat,  bia 
expedition  baring  entirdy  £uled,  throngh  the  im- 
pouibility  of  bringing  the  ScyUiiani  to  an  engage- 
ment.  If  we  ace  to  beliere  Herodotaa^  be  had 
penetnted  hi  into  the  interior  of  Roada,  and  yet 
Be  had  not  been  much  diatrewed  for  pnmuona ; 
■od  he  recroiaed  the  Dannbe  with  lo  large  an 
•nny,  that  be  detached  a  force  of  eigfa^  tbonaand 
nan  for  the  eonqneat  of  Tlmeak  uder  Hegabaaua, 
who  Bobdoed  that  ooimtiT  »d  Pucnia,  and  ro- 
ceiTod  the  lymbola  of  ratouiaion,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntaa,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareiua 
EMntered  Ana  by  the  UeUeqMnt,  which  be  cnia»- 
«d  at  Seatoa,  and  ataid  fcr  iome  time  at  Ssrdia, 
whence  he  lent  Otanea  to  reduce  those  maritime 
^ties  <fa  the  necth  ooaat  of  the  Aegean,  Helleapont, 
and  Bosponu^  wfaicb  atiO  remained  independent 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanea,  were  By^ 
santinm,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbma  and 
hemaxM.  [Otanh.]  DaniKa  himadf  then  re- 
toned  to  Sam,  le«^ng  Ait^banm  gomaor  of 
Sardii. 

Tbeae  4^ientions  were  moceeded  by  a  period  ef 
^ofonnd  peace  (about  n.  c.  505-^01).  The 
erenta  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  thenuelves,  bcought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Atheniona  fiist,  and  then  the  other  Greeka, 
npnlsad  the  niiole  power  «f  Penia.  Tlieat 
events  bdang  to  the  bmory  of  Oreeee,  and  to  tbe 
biographiei  of  other  men.  [AuBTAOonAfl ;  Hn- 
TUBUS ;  HiPPiAS  t  Makdonivs  ;  Miltudbb  ; 
Aktaphbrnxs,  Ac  ;  Thiilwall'i  Hitl.  of  Grteot, 
ii.  c  K.)  It  is  &  debated  qaertios  whether  Da- 
reina was  accidentally  invaWed  in  hie  war  with 
Ofeeoe  by  the  coune  of  erenta,  or  whedier  he  aim* 
todt  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  loitt  dterished  deugn.  Herodotus  to<^  the  lat- 
ter Tww,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  folly  by  the 
iavasMi  of  Seytbia,  tke  ndnetko  af  ThtMe^  and 


eoma  adnor  dicaautaneei.  Tbe  period  of  peaea 
whidi  [OToedad  tbe  war  waa,  no  doubt,  aim|dy  a 
matter  of  neceanty,  afbar  the  wars  of  the  eariy 
part  of  the  rrign,  and  ^ledally  after  tbe  StTthian 
disaster.  Even  Thirlwall,  who  takea  tlw  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewbere  an  aggrearive 
pdinr  to  Daniaa  (p^  199).  So  grea^  howevei^ 
waa  Daniiula  ignoince  of  the  atnogdi  flf  tbe  flee 
stataa  of  Oieaee,  that  the  finea  acBit  to  anbdse  tboi 
waa  quite  inconiideiaUa  whan  ccmpaicd  with  iho 
anny  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  ScyAla. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  hhn  of  his 
but  etill  lefk  him  the  idea  that  Gteece  must  be 
eanly  crashed  by  >  gnnter  anaaneat.  He  iImic- 
fim  called  out  tbe  inuda  fbice  aC  hia  onpiie;  bid, 
afkerOKe  yearaof  prapantiaa,  his  attention  waa 
called  off  by  tbe  rebellion  of  ^ypt,  and  the  di»- 
pote  between  his  sons  for  the  saeceaaian  [Abu- 
biombs;  Xbbjcbs]  ;  and  the  deeiuon  of  this  di*- 
pnte  waa  very  soon  ft^owed  by  his  death,  n.  c. 
485,  after  a  reign  (rf  36  yean,  »ww<i"g  to  Hero- 
dotns  (con^  Clinton,  JV.  ToL  iL  p.  SISJ^  «  31, 
aeccrding  to  Cteaias. 

There  an  two  other  events  m  the  reigs  of  Da- 
reina which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  ezpeditim 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion (Herod,  iv.  143 — ^205),  and  the  voy^  of 
Scylax  of  Caryaoda  down  the  Indos,  which  kd  le 
the  discovery  and  anbjugatton  of  certain  IndioB 
tribea,  whoae  positic»i  is  nncertain  (iv.  44).  Dio- 
donis  (i.  33,  38,  93)  mentions  some  porticalan  of 
his  lektiont  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  ^>pean  that 
be  devoted  nmch  attention  to  pnUk  wwka  and 
legislative  reforms  in  tbat  aa  wdl  aa  in  the  oOer 
parts  <tf  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  by  the  dan^tter 
<rf  Gobtyaa,  whom  he  had  manied  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  Artahaaanes  and  two  othen;  by 
Atoaia,  Xerxea,  Hystamea,  Acbaemaws,  and  Ma- 
■iates ;  by  Aityatone,  Anameo  and  Oobryaa ;  by 
Paimyt,  AiuHuadaa;  and  by  PhiBtifnna,  the 
dani^ter  of  hie  brother  Aitaneo,  Abncama  and 
Hypmntbe.  IModoms  mentitms  a  dai^tei^ 
Mondone.  The  inscriptions  at  Penqiolis  in  v^idi 
his  name  uppean  are  fully  described  by  Grote- 
fond  {Ba^)  and  HSckh.  (KsC  AM.  el  Pm. 
Motntm.)  Hiicldi  shews  that  the  ■epulchre  whiA 
Dareiua  caused  to  be  cmstracted  for  lumscU  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Radated.  (Hetod. 
iU.  70—160,  iv.— vi.,  vii.  1— 4;  Ctoe.  Pen.  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  ii.  5,  z.  17,  zi.  2, 37,  74 ; 
Justin,  i.  10,  iL  3,  5,  9, 10,  vii.  3.  For  his  nb- 
ticms  to  tbe  Jews,  see  Eua,  iv.  6,  v,  1 ;  Hagg.  i.  1; 
ii  1;  Zech.  L  1;  Joeeph.  AmU  xL  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Daruub  II.,  was  named  0cHU8{  Hxer)  be- 
fore his  accewion,  and  was  then  suinamed  Nothcs 
(NtfOof ),  from  his  being  <»m  of  the  sevrateoi  bas- 
tard SODS  of  Artaxerxea  I.  Loofprnanns,  who  made 
bin  aatrap  of  Hynaoia,  and  gave  him  io  marriage 
bis  riater  Puyaatia,  the  danij^ter  ef  Xenea  L 
When  SooDUKUB,  another  bastard  son  of  Aita- 
xerzes,  bad  mnrdeied  the  king,  Xeixes  II-,  he 
called  Ochqi  to  his  court.  Ochns  p{«aused  to  gn^ 
bnt  delayed  till  he  hod  collected  a  large  aimy,  ud 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdianus.  Arba- 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavaliy,  Arxames, 
the  sati^  of  Egypt,  and  Aitoxarea,  uie  satmp  cf 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  ^aced  the  diadoi 
upon  his  bead,  aeoording  to  Cteaiaa,  aaainit  his 
wilt,  B.  c.  424—423.  Sogdianns  gave  hmuelf  np 
to  Ocbtts  aad  waa  put  to  death.    Obhua  now 
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unmwd  tlte  HUM  of  Daraw  Ma -vnn  eomfUMj 
under  the  power  of  thrae  eoDocht,  Artozarea, 
Ajrtibarxsiwa,  and  Athoni,  and  «f  hia  vife,  Puj^ 
■ati%  by  irii«n,  Mbm  Ua  acta— ion,  he  kad  two 
children,  a  daxwhta  Amiatzia,  and  a  aon  Amcea, 
irho  ncMeded  him  by  the  name  of  Attuurxea  (IL 
Mnemon).  After  hia  acoeaaion,  Paryntia  bore 
him  a  aon,  Cynu  [Obus  thb  Yodnou],  and  a 
danghter,  ArtMta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  eariy,  except  hia  fourth  aon,  Oxendiaa. 
(Cte»  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plntaich,  quoting  Cteaiaa 
for  hia  aathrai^,  caJla  the  foor  b«u  <rf  Dareini 
and  PatyMtiB,  Araicaa  (afterwardf  Aitazarzea), 
Cynia,  Oatanea,  and  Oxathree.  {ArlaA  I.) 

The  makneaa  of  Dareina'a  govermnent  waa 
•oon  ahewn  l^npeated  inaometioiia.  Firat  hia 
hnther  Anitei  nrolted,  irith  Aztj^ni,  the  am 
of  hfflgabyiua.  Thdr  Qmk  maimiiBriea,  in  whom 
Aeir  atnogh  conriated,  wen  bought  by  the 
iml  genend  Artaayias,  and  they  tnemaelTea  were 
taken  prieoneia  by  tieachay,  and,  at  the  inatigBr 
tion  of  Paryaatu,  they  were  pat  to  death  by  fire. 
The  lebdiai  of  Piaathnea  had  praciady  a  aimiUr 
naalt  (m.  e.  414.)  [TnuTHnim]  A  fkt  of 
ArtoxaM,  the  efakf  eunoeh,  waa  erufced  m  the 
bod ;  but  a  more  fonnidable  and  laating  daiwer 
aoon  ahewed  itaelf  in  the  rebellion  of  l^ypt  onder 
Amyrtaena,  who  in  B.a4I4  expelled  the  Peinana 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  nz  yeara,  and  at 
whoae  death  (b.  c  4081  Daiehu  waa  oUiged  to 
noogniae  hit  aan  Puvraa  aa  hia  meoeaior;  ibr  at 
the  aame  time  tile  Medei  lertdted :  Uttj  wen, 
howerer,  aoon  aabdned.  Darnna  died  in  the  year 
40ft— 404  B.  c,  and  waa  ancceeded  by  hia  eldeat 
•en  Artaxerxea  IL  The  length  of  hia  rei^  ia 
diSenntly  atated :  it  waa  reaUy  19  yeara.  Rea- 
pecting  hia  leUtiona  to  Greece,  aee  Cnitn,  Lt- 
BANDU,  TiaBi.PHBitNM.  (Ctea.  Pen.  44 — £6 ; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii  86,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  HM.  i.  2. 
i  19,  ii.  1. 1 8,  Anab.  i  L  §  1 ;  Kehem.  xiL  22.) 

S.  DAKiKffl  III4  named  Codomannub  befne 
hia  aoeeaaion,  waa  the  aw  of  AmoMa,  the  aon  of 
Oatanea,  a  bcothar  of  AxiBzemalL  Hia  mother 
Siaygambia  waa  the  danghter  of  Artanrxee.  In 
a  war  againat  the  Coduaii  be  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  ain^  cmnbat,  and  waa  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxea  Ochna,  with  the  Mtrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  waa  raiaed  to  the  throne  bj^  Bagooa, 
after  the  minder  of  Anea  (a  c  836),  in  which 
■OBM  aeeBBed  him  of  a  ahare ;  hot  thia  aecoaatirai 
ia  nutonriatoit  with  the  murmal  teatimooy  borne 
to  mildneaa  and  exceUoice  of  hia  chaiaeter,  1^ 
which  he  waa  ai  mneh  diatinffniahed  as  by  hia 
peraonal  beauty.  He  rid  himidf  of  Bagoaa,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  hia  crimei  by  eompelling  him 
to  drink  ptriaon.  Codunannna  had  not,  however, 
the  qoalitlea  nor  the  power  to  oppooe  the  impetn- 
«■§  eareer  of  the  Bbeednnan  kinfc  [  Albumdxb 
III.]  The  Pertian  empire  ended  with  hia  death, 
in  a  (X  880.  (Diod.  mi  5,  ftc.;  Juatin,  x.  8,  and 
the  writera  of  the  hiaton  of  Alexander.)    [P.  S  ], 

DAREIUS  (AopCMu),  the  eldeat  aon  of  Xerxes 
I.,  waa  pot  to  death  by  hia  brother  Artaxerxe%  to 
whom  Artafaanoa  and  Spamitrea  aecnaed  him  ai 
the  mvrder  of  Xoxea,  which  they  had  themaeWea 
eomnutted.  (&  c.  466.)  The  ttoiy  ia  told,  with 
some  unimpDrtast  Tariationa,  by  the  following 
writm  (Ctea.  F«rt.  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xi  69 ; 
Jutin.  iiL  I.)  [P.  &] 

DAREIUS  (Aapnory,  the  eldest  bob  of  Am- 
anaa  ILMnaoKia,  waa  de^^nalad  aa  aoocea- 


aor  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  np. 
ri^t  tiaia,  1^  hia  bther,  towarda  the  doae  of  his 
Uk^  in  Older  to  oetde  a  diapote  lemecting  the  mc- 
ceaaion  which  had  ariaen  betwem  Ztareiua  and  hia 
joonger  brother  Ochna.  Darana  waa  then  Mtj 
yeara  old.  It  waa  cnstomary  on  audi  m  1  aaimii 
for  the  king  to  make  hia  Bnecaaain^elect  a  preaent 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dardus  naked  for 
Aqtaiia,  a  faTooiite  eonenhiiM  of  hia  fUherV 
Artaxerxea  left  the  matter  to  the  kdy's  du>iee» 
and  she  ivdeired  Dareiea^  at  which  the  king  waa 
ao  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  aolemn  promiae,  and 
devoted  Aqiana  to  the  amioe  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Daieiua  against  hb  fiuher,  and  hia 
jealousy  of  hia  brother  wen  inflamed  by  Tiiihecus, 
wiw  had  roceiTed  a  somewhat  aimikr  inju^  &vmi 
Aztamxes  1  and  the  prinee  fixmed  a  oonspiracy, 
with  semi  of  hia  bastard  brothers,  againat  hia 
fiuher^  life,  wUdi  waa  detected,  and  Dueins  waa 
put  to  death.  (Pint.  Afltm,  86—80;  Justin,  x. 
1.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (A<^f ),  waa,  aeemding  to  the  Ilnd  (t. 
9),aprieat  m  Hephaeataa  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
■ntind^  aa  Ilhu  or  OB  aecoant  of  the  deatnetioB 
of  Twr,  iHiidi  waa  beSored  to  be  mere  andant 
than  the  Homeiie  poema,  and  in  fiut  to  be  the 
woA  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaeatua,  (Ptolem. 
HrahaesL  I ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xL  521.) 
Both  theae  writera  atate,  on  the  anthoriu^  <^  Anti- 
poter  of  Acanthna,  that  Dares  adnaad  Hector  not 
to  kill  Fatrodna,  and  Enatathins  adda,  that  Dano^ 
after  deaertfaig  to  the  Greeks,  waa  killed  Odya- 
seua,  which  etent  most  hare  taken  place  after  the 
fail  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  bave 
written  an  account  of  the  deatmction  of  the  dty. 
In  the  tine  of  AelUn  (  T.  /f.  xL  2 ;  comp.  Tsidor. 
Orifftl  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calla 
*fivyta  'IXt^T,  was  still  known  to  exist ;  he  too 
mentions  tiie  belief  that  it  was  more  mcient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidorus  states  that  it  was  written  on 
patm-leBTea.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
dent  niad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  tbere- 
fbie  not  ean'  to  form  a  definite  opinion  vpon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  aome  interest  to  ns, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destniction  ta 
Troy,  wbieb  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  I^tin  transUtion  of  the  anrient 
woHc  of  Dales.  It  bears  the  title  "Daretia  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Troiae  Hiatwia.*'  It  ia  written  in 
jHtMo,  conrataof  44  di^tei%  andiapeoedcd  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addreiaed  by  Com.  Nmoa 
to  Sallnstins  Crispoa.  The  writer  states,  uiat 
during  his  rendenoe  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delisted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  latin.  TUa  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifoat  foigeiy.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
audi  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepoa,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatiae  ia  fall  of  barbarisms,  such  aa  no  person 
of  educatim  at  the  time  of  Nepoa  could  have  been 
guilty  ot  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  oonnexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
preriouB  to  the  14th  century.  These  circnmstanoaa 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  latin  epic  of  Josephns  Iscanns  (Joseph  01 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  eentnry),  and  there 
aie  indeed  aeveial  eKpresnona  in  the  two  wwka 
whidi  would  seem  to  bvoor  the  opinitn,  that  the 
BBlhor  cf  Hba  one  boRowed  flraot  the  otherj  hot 
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the  diferenoM  tnd  diacnpandes  in  the  Btatamenta 
of  the  two  w(^i  are  w  great,  that  they  alone 
•R  nfficieiit  to  orcrthiow  the  hTpotbena.  Dede- 
rich,  the  laat  editor,  ia  indined  to  think  that  the 
uthor  of  onr  w«k  mta  a  real  Roman  of  the  fith, 
6th,  or  7th  CMktniy.  The  work  iteelf  ia  evidently 
the  produetioo  vi  a  penm  of  litUe  ednestion  and 
of  M  tula :  it  nana  to  emdrt  <rf  a  nombw  of 
eztncta  made  from  aorenJ  writen,  and  pnt  toge- 
th«  withoat  any  jodgnent ;  tb«e  ia  icarcdy  any^ 
thing  in  Uie  work  that  !■  etriking  or  norel.  But, 
Botwithataading  all  thia,  the  won  waa  very  popa- 
lar  in  the  I5th  and  I6tfa  centniiai,  like  evefything 
«lae  refening  to  the  war  of  Tn^.  Henea  aeveial 
•ditio»«iidtiiBalatiaiMWBreiuideafit  Itwaa 
then  nd  ia  atill  mul^  printed  together  with  the 
■w^  vi  Dictya  Ctrtenaie.  The  bet  edition  ap- 
ptuad  at  Cologne,  in  1470 ;  the  fint  in  which 
care  waa  beitowed  npon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Mccceru.  (Parii,  1618,  and  Amiteidam,  1681, 
ISmOh)  The  Bobeequent  editinu  give  the  text  of 
Hcromia,  nch  h  thoae  «f  Anne  Dader  (Pasi, 
1680,  aul  Amiterdam,  1702,  4to.V  ^J.  Qbrecht 
(Stnuab.  1691,  Svo.),  and  odier^  -  The  beet  and- 
moit  neent  edition  is  that  of  A".  DedericK  (Bpn^ 
1837,  8vo.),  who  hu  appended  it  to  tua  edition  of 
Bictys,  and  pnUiaed  an  interesting  disKrtatim 
t^on  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  hirname.  [US.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brandnnum,  waa  conuoandet 
ct  the  ganiaon  at  Clastidjjun  in  &  a  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  snirendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
eanqwd  on  the  Trebia,  oJitaioed  pientiful  storea  of 
provisinu.  (Liv.  xxi.  48.) 

a.  Of  Salvia.  H«  and  Hattiiu  wwe  the 
leading  aaeo  »t  Sahi»a,  and  he  &Toaied  Han- 
nibdl,  whUe  Blattiiia  advocated  the  interMta 
Roma,  at  least  as  mneh  as  he  conld  do  in  secreL 
Bot  aa  Kattins  covld  eflect  nothing  without  Di^ 
■u,  he  at  length  endcavonied  to  peisnade  him  to 
eepoaae  the  part  of  tb«  Roouuis.  But  Dasias,  nB> 
willing  to  rapport  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
tiwsdianea  of  BlattiuL  Both  wore  tlran  tnm- 
moned  by  Haimibal.  Blattini,  when  he  ^tpeaied 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  aeeoaed  Dasins  of 
treachery ;  and  Uannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fideaoe  in  other  cf  tham,  iliaialsatiil  them  both. 
However,  IHattiaa  eniriad  ovt  Ua  daiign,  and  Sn- 
h^iairith  ila  Panic  ganboa  waa  inmndcmd  to 
the  BMnans.  Daaios  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensoed.  This  happened  iniL  c.  310.  (Liv. 
nvL  38  i  Appian,  ^^iwiA.  46,  Sbc)       [L.  8.] 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Aija.  When  P. 
Sennmnmu  and  Q.  Fabioi,  in  &c.218,had  takm 
m  tnetr  poritiana  in  lAcaiua  and  Apulia  against 
Hannihal,  Daiiu  went  at  ni^t  time  into  the  camp 
ti  Falnns,  and  ofi^ed  to  ddiver  np  Aipi  into  us 
hsnds,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriato 
reward.  Fabios  costmlted  with  his  other  offioen, 
and,  as  Danns  had  on  a  fomer  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  ^posed  to  betmy  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  lofi  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  bis  absNKo  had  created  conndetmble 
nueauneas  at  Aipi,  and  a  report  at  his  treachery 
nached  Hannibal,  who  is  swd  to  have  availed 
bimsdf  of  the  <^>portanity  to  confiaeata  the  pro- 
per^ of  the  tiaiior,  and  abo  to  order  Us  awtber 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Idv.  xriv. 
45.)  [L.  &] 

IIA'TAHES  (A«rrilf>4t),  a  Cmo  bj  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camisiarea  by  a  Scythian  mothei;  His 
firther  being  satr^  of  Ctlida  under  Artaxerxes 
II.  (MnenuRi),  and  hi^  in  the  fovonr  of  that 
inonardi,  Dstames  became  one  of  the  king's  body- 
Riiard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  i^ainst  the  Cadnsii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  hia  bther  (who  had  Mkn  in 
that  war)  in  the  mennent  of  his  pnTince. 
Hen  h«  ^stingoished  hnnsdf  both  his  miEtBiT 
ahtUtiea  and  bts  ual  in  the  aerriee  of  the  king ; 
and  redooed  to  mbjection  two  sali^  who  Imd 
revolted  from  Artaxerzee,  Thyna,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Catsionia.  He  was  in 
eonieqaenoe  mtrasted  by  the  Postan  king  with 
the  chief  command  ot  a  finca  deeigaed  fiir  ue  n- 
covery  of  Egypt;  bat  the  madiinationB  of  hia 
enenues  at  ue  Purian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
Jiiudt  ho  was  in  cmiseqneaco  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  «mBF  his  aUegiaDce 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  trot^  under 
his  into  Cai^adoda,  and  made  eosuaoa 

caow  with  die  other  sati^  who  had  rendied 
frw-Persia.  AitabasDa,  one  of  the  geneniB  that 
remained  (aithfnl  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  £isidis,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  Tbe 
gpit  reputabbn  that  Datames  bad  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  excitioDs  to 
effect  his  sabiection,  bat  Antophradates,  who  was 
sent  agsinkt  nim  with  a  laqa  aimy,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datunes,  however, 
though  constantly  victorious  agunst  open  fbea, 
oltinately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evadbg  nnmeroos  plots  that  had  been  fonaed 
against  his  life,  was  amaasinated  at  a  ooafBienoe 
by  Hithridatea,  the  soi  of  Arioharsanea,  wIm  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appsaraaee 
of  hostility  to  the  kir«.  (Com.  Nep.  iMaawi  ; 
Vioi.  XV.  91 ;  Polyaen.  rii.  21,  29.  %  1.) 

Datamea  ^>pears  to  have  obtained  tike  highest 
lepntaUon  in  hit  day  for  coonge  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  hb  bma  to  extend  ewm  aaunr 
the  Gneks,  thou^  be  did  not  come  into  peramal 
eoIUdon  with  them.  C<»nelius  Nepos  (to  whose 
biognfihical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  conneded 
nanative  of  his  life)  caQs  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  genenJs,  except  HamU- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  bat  tb«e  is  much  ooaiiuaan  in 
the  acooanta  to  n%  and  it  ia  diScah 

to  asngn  aneodoteaof  Urn  reoMded  by  Polyae- 
mts  to  thdr  proper  place  in  his  history.  Tbe 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  is  also 
very  obecure;  but  acewding  to  that  author  and 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Axtaxwxes,  probably  &  c  562.  CSia- 
ton  is,  however,  of  Dpuuon  tut  a  madi  bwpr 
intorval  dapted  between  bis  revolt  and  hia  dcMh 
(Clinton,  P.  H.  voL  iii.  p.  422,  noL)   [E.  IL  B.] 

DATAPHERNES  (AaTvf^firv),  a  Peruan  m 
the  oonfideoce  of  Besass,  and  one  tS.  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt,  and, 
when  their  cause  became  desperate,  took  refiige 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenea,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Alexan- 
der. (Atr.  Amdit.  iiL  29,  30,  iv.  1,  ;  Diod. 
zvii.  8S ;  Curt.  vii.  6,  6,  &Cq  viii.  3 ;  Freinsh.  od 
fob)  [E.  E.1 

DATIS  (Aarir),  a  Mede,  who,  together  with 
Artaphemes,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
wen  sent  by  Dareiui  Hystaspis  against  Eretria 
■Dd  Atiuni,  and  whidi  wore  finally  defeated  ^ 
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Uanthon  in  &  c.  490,  (Herod,  ti.  9i,  to.) 
[Artapberios,  No.  2.]  When  tiie  unuuneat 
mt  m  ito  wr  1o  Grceca  thioogh  the  Aegean  sea, 
tte  Odianf  led  in  alann  frtoo  tlieir  tahuid  to 
Tcnoa  t  but  Datii  re-aanired  them,  proleiaiiig  that 
luB  own  feeling!,  m  well  aa  the  Gonunaiidi  m  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  tpare  and  respect  the 
Uiuplace  of  "  the  two  goda."  The  obvions  expla- 
nation oT  thia  eoadnct,  aa  aniing  from  a  notion  of 
the  earrwpondenn  of  ApoDo  and  Artemia  with 
tht  nm  and  moon,  ii  rejected  by  Miiller  in  &votir 
of  a  &r  Im  prolMdde  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97 ; 
Mailer,  J>or. it  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thiriwall'a  Orami, 
vol  ii.  p.  231;  Spanh^m,  orf  CiiUn».  ^^nm.  m  iM. 
255.)  The  reliffioiu  reTeietice  of  Datu  ia  Anther 
iiluiQated  by  the  anecdote  of  hi*  leMorisg  the 
■totna  of  ApoUa  wUek  aome  Flweniciana  in  hie 
•my  had  atolen  from  DeUnm  in  BoeoUa.  (Hand. 
Ti.  U8  ;  Paul.  x.  28 ;  Snid.  <.  v.  A&ra.)  His 
two  loni,  Armamithrea  and  Tithaena,  oimimanded 
the  omdry  of  Xeixes  in  hia  expedition  arainit 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  tho  Greek 
bn^uage,  uid  tried  hard  to  ipeak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  nnwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word — Aoriir^i,  ^nid.  /.  a; 
Arist  Fat:,  289 ;  Schol  ad  loe.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (AoTu)  ia  mentioned  by  the  Rarenna 
Seholiaat  on  Aiistophanea  {San.  86}  aa  mm  <^  the 
una  of  CaraEnna  the  elder  [aae  f.  613], 
thoogh  other  anthoritiee  q»eak  only  ot  three.  That 
there  were  four  ii  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherectates.  {Ap.  SAol.  adAriaLVttp, 
1509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Pmos  (289),  Datis 
ia  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wa^  (1503)  tdia  us  that  only  one,  to. 
Xenocica,  me  Bpoet,  whila  tha  othtc  thiee  were 
ehond  daneen.  Frnn  these  cairid«rationa,UriDekB 
haa  ctmieetoied  with  much  probability  that  Dads 
was  <Hiiy  a  nidcname  for  Xenodes,  expresnve  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  Snrir/iA.  (Meineke, 
Hid.  CriL  Com.  Oraec  p.  513,  ftc,  where  in  p. 
£15,  Philoclea  occora  twioa  enoneoosly  for  Xeno- 
dea.)  [E.  E.] 

DATTNUS  (Atahm  or  AiArua).  1,  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  I^yx  and 
Peucetina.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyriana  and  Mesaapiana,  landed  on  the 
fleatem  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Anaonians, 
took  posaession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  porta,  Dannia,  PenceUa,  and  Hempia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  oommon  name  lapy- 
gians.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilnmnoa  and  Danae,  waa  manied 
to  VeniUa.  He  wo*  tha  &tber  of  at  least  the  moat 
ancient  among  tho  aneeaton  of  Tumos.  (Virg. 
Amu  ix.  4,  aim  Sot.  m  ix.  148.) 

8.  A  kbg  of  Aonlia.  He  had  been  oUiged  to 
flee  from  Illyiia,  his  naUve  knd,  into  Apulia,  and 
gare  his  name  to  a  portion  of  hia  new  country. 
(Dannia.)  He  ia  aaid  to  hare  hospitably  receired 
Diomedes,  and  to  hoTo  ffna  him  hia  daughter 
Enippe  in  marriage.  (Feat.s.ft;  PliiL JST. Ui. 
II ;  camp.  IhOMKDXfl.)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  (Aavpfnis),  the  aon-in-hiw  of 
Dareiu*  Hyitaspit,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
iMiian  army  at  Ephesns,  Daurisea  marched  agunst 
the  oties  on  tha  Helleapont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
AfaydoB,  PsKoto,  Lanpsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
one  day.   Ha  then  marched  apunat  the  Carians, 


who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  reridt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwarda 
Danriaea  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  nmaber  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  t.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Kerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
aopher  and  a  conuneutator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armoiian  historian,  Moaea  of  ^ 
Chmno,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi  and  the 
beginmng  of  the  nzth  century  after  Christ  He 
staoiad  at  Athena  under  Syrianoa,  the  preeeptw  of 
Proclna,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophen 
who  made  it  their  chief  abn  to  haimonise  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Darid  mncfi  important  information 
ia  giren  by  C  Fr.  Neumann,  Afimoin  tar  la  Pie 
Mt  Oiivr^^  da  Z>aaAi;  Paris,  1829 ;  coinp.  Aertti. 
JaM.  fUr  touaeMoL  Krilik.  1829,  p.  797,  Ac. 
David  wrote  sereral  philoaophical  worka  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  langn^ea,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. Hia  commentaries  on  the  Categoriea  of  Aria- 
totle  and  likewise  on  the  Isagogs  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  an  not  withoat  some  ment, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  tho  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AridoteHa,  toI.  l  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63.  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philoac^hera  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and'  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certun.  (Fabric  Bibt.  Or.  iii,  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  transbted  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Bohle's  Aritlot.  toI. 
i.  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  tha  iVoMsaa  Jiournat 
JaioftTKe,  toL  L)  There  ia  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely,  Darid  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Redierdiet  tar  fAfftt  ei  COrigime  da  Tradtietiou 
Latinad'AritL  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196, 197.)  [A.S.] 
DAZA  MAXIMINUS.  [MAxiiiiNoa.] 
DECATE'PHORUS  (Aanrnf^c),  Utat  ia, 
the  ged  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  ia 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara. 
Pausanias  (L  42.  §  5)  remarka,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pyljiitts  and  Decatepborus  at  Mmara  re- 
sembled ^yntian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BAliUS  (A(W0aAos),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dadans  equivalent  to 
ekuf  ot  loMgy  rinee  we  find  that  it  was  bwne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (TrebeU.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyrmn,  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  beat 
known  to  history  as  tho  Decebaloa  of  Dion 
Caasina  is  named  Dktrpamm  bf  Oroains,  and 
Dombaiteiit  by  Joraandea. 

Thii  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  yean, 
nnder  IVmutian  and  Tnyan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  diaplayed  great  couiage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  evety  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  bo  waa  raiaed  to  the 
throne  by  the  rngning  aovereign,  Doama,  who 
abdicated  in  hia  bvonr.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposta,  defeated  and  slew  Appias  Sa- 
binua,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
ution  &r  and  wide  ihrougbout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Dtnutiaa  hastened  {^^.o.  86)  with  all 
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Um  tRM^  he  eonid  collect  to  IBTiia,  and,  reject- 
iog  the  pacific  though  iiuiiltiiig  OTertoM  of  Dfr- 
cebalua,  committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelitu  Fvicm  at  that  time  ptaefeet  of  the  praeto- 
rium,  an  officer  whoae  knowledge  of  war  wai  de- 
rived from  itodiea  pmaecnted  within  the  halli  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  Uoentioiu 
court.  The  imperial  general  haring  paaaed  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boata  at  the  bead  of  a 
numerout  army,  periahed  after  a  moat  diiaitnnu 
campaign,  and  the  Itgioni  mn  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  tha  loaa  cf  many  priaonen,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  ardUery. 
Tbii  Mure  again  calfed  fiirth  Domttiaa  frran  the 
city,  but  althongfa  he  repaired  to  Moeaia  for  the 
wtouiUe  pmpoae  of  "r™''"^  the  direction  of 
affiun,  ha  cuefnOy  ibetaiiied  from  eipoaing  hii 
penon  to  the  daagen  of  a  military  life,  and  moring 
fimi  tawn  to  town,  abandoned  hinuelf  to  hie  fonl 
appetitei,  while  his  officers  nutained  fieth  die- 
hmoDT  and  defeat  Oecadraal  glimpeetof  looeeM, 
bowerer,  appear  frvm  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  Tietorioaa  career  cf  the  barbaiiani,  and  eq>e- 
dal  manlioB  ii  made  of  the  exidoita  Of  a  certain 
Jnlianni^  ■win,  m  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
Btroyed  great  nnmben  of  the  foe,  and  thraatened 
even  the  royal  randmoe,  while  Vennaa,  who  held 
the  Mcond  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  eac^ied 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  derai  until  the  danger  was  past  At 
length  Domitian,  hacaiaad  by  an  iiw|ifiifltablfi 
protncted  atraggja,  and  alarmed  by  the  lowes  nt- 
tiuned  in  his  contest  with  the  Qnadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  stdicit  a  peace  which 
be  had  van  than  once  refused  to  gianL  Dece- 
balna  despatched  bit  brother,  Diegis  or  Degii  by 
name,  to  ooodnde  a  treaty,  by  whmn  aome  pri* 
eoners  and  oqrtored  arms  wen  restored,  and  a 
i^al  diadem  leceived  in  return.  But  the  moat 
important  and  diigiaccfnl  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
■tanding  his  pompoua  pielenaions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  trinmph,  the  ampnor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchaae  tiw  fijibeannce  of  ^ 
■ntagoniet  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
fiunish  him  vrith  a  la^  body  of  artificers  skiUed 
in  &bricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
Of  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  labmitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  oonienting  to  pa^  on 
annual  tribnte.  Tbeaa  oecaireneaa  are  behoved 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  ajk  86—90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  diflerent 
events  an  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  andent  authorities, 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  extracted  by  hi*  predoceiaot, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fblfil  the  condwcna  the 
league.  Quitting  the  dty  in  his  fonrth  oonaolihip 
(a.s.  101),  he  led  an  army  in  penon  against  tiie 
Dacians,  whcon  he  defeated  near  Tapaa,  the  scene 
flf  their  former  misfortane,  after  an  obetiiiate 
etnig^,  in  which  both  partiea  suffered  eeverely. 
Pressinironvnuds,  a  aeeond  vktacr  wae  gdned  by 
Lnsios  Qoietos  Ganunander  of  the  Moarish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  wen  stormed,  the  qnils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuscns  wen  recovered,  and 
the  coital,  SarmaECgetum  (Zt^l^rytBoiffa),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attonpted  to 
temporize,  was  at  length  compelled  to  r^air  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  nibmit  to  die  tern* 
unpoeed  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not,  only 


the  reetitntion  of  all  plunder,  bnt  the  eeanon  of  a 
lam  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  Rtnmed 
to  nome^  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  aasmned  the 
title  of  Dadcus.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  rnolvcd  ^on  the 
permanoit  occupation  of  the  regiou  beymid  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stcne  aODse  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Irm  Oatca,  and  bein^  thus  enaUed  to  nwhurin 
his  cmnnmnieationt  with  ease  and  certainty,  soo- 
ceeded,  aftar  eneottntering  a  deqierate  reaistano^  in 
subjugating  the  whde  diitricti  and  redndng  it  to 
the  itnm  of  a  province,  (jlo.  105.)  Decebahu, 
having  his  palace  captured  and  hie  eoontiy 
enslaved,  periihra  by  oirn  hands,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  iht  inva- 
ders. His  head  wai  sent  to  Rome,  and  hia  trea- 
sures, which  bad  been  ingeniooily  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Saigetia,  (now  the 
Iitrijh  a  tributary  of  the  Maroaeh,)  v^idi  flowed 
bennth  the  walls  of  his  mansum,  wen  duoorered 
and  added  to  the  spoiL 

(Dion  Case.  IxviL  6,  and  note  of  Reimami,  7* 
10,  bmiL  8 — 15;  Tadt  Jgrie.  41;  Jnven.  iv. 
and  SehoL;  BCartiaL  v.  3,  vL  76;  Plin. 
viiL  4,  9,  X.  16  ;  Sueton.  DomiL  6 ;  Eutrop.  viL 
15  ;  Euseb.  Chrm. ;  Zonar.  zL  21 ;  One.  vii.  10 ; 
Jornand.  AC.  13 ,  Petr.  Patric  Exerp.  bg.  p. 
2S,  ed.  1648 ;  Engel,  OmmemL  de  Threat,  exped. 
ad  DoMMb.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  Blamiert, 
Am;  Thri.  Imp.  ad  DmaA.  gmL.  1793 ;  nraaka, 
OMUote  TW*,  1BS7.  [W.  R.] 

MAGN.  DBCEHTIUS,  the  brother  or  coQsm 
of  Hiwnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  C«n- 
stans,  he  was  created  Cacnar,  i-  d.351,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  Daring  ^ 
war  in  GanI  against  the  Alemanni,  Decentios  was 
deftated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bap> 
bariana,  and  i^n  this,  or  some  pnvions  oecaaioa, 
the  Tnviri,  ruing  in  nbellion,  dosed  thdr  gates 
and  tefnaed  to  admit  him  into  their  dty.  Upon 
receiving  intdligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentios, 
to  whoae  aid  he  wai  haatoning,  and  SnSng  Uiat 
foes  ranonnded  him  on  every  ode  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  be  strangled  himself  at  Sens  en 
the  18th  of  August,  A.  D.  353.  The  medals  whid 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  <£  Angnitos  are 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  His 
name  ^ipean  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  Com 
Mao.  or  Maqn.  DicaimiTS,  kning  it  doabtftal 
whether  we  ought  to  interprat  the  iwBtnwtiMi  \fj 
Magmu  or  Mag»twlin. 

Decentioa  is  called  hnAer  of  Magncmtias  by 
Victor,  d»  Can,  42,  by  Entropios,  x.  7,  and  1^ 
Zonatas,  xiii  8, 9 ;  tie  fttamtM  {auuamgmimnmk, — 
fipn  avrawrotUitf)  by  Victor,  ^iL  42,  and  by 
Zoaimiu,  IL  45,  54.  See  alao  Amm.  Mate.  xt.  6. 
8  4,  xvL  13. 1  5;  Fut.  Idirt.         ^[W.  B.] 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  bat  of  hi^  ontt- 
qui^,  became  iOnstrioiu  in  Roman  hiatuy  by  two 
members  of  it  ■oifidng  themadvei  far  Hub  pn- 
•emUon  of  tbor  comtiy.  The  ta&y  oognmen 
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that  occut  in  thii  geni  an  Moa  and  Sdbulo  : 
for  thow  who  an  menUoaed  vitfaoot  a  nuname 
we  DBCica 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEI08.  1«  a  Arrv- 
LUDs  DxciANDS  waa  tribum  of  the  people  in  a  c. 
90.  In  that  yeta  he  broof^t  a  ctuuge  agsinat  L, 
Valerias  Flacciu,  the  natare  of  which  is  nnknown. 
He  also  bron^t  an  accusation  against  L.  Fnrins, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  preTious,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  on  this  occasi<Hi  that  he  lamented  b» 
fore  the  public  assembly  the  fiile  of  L.  Appnleius 
Satuminm  and  Serrilius  Olaoda,  and  endMTOored 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
conseqtunce  of  these  nooeedings  he  himself  was 
cottduoned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  swrice  of  Mithridates.  ^Cic 
pro  R^r.  perd,  9,  pro  Ftaeo,  32 ;  SchoU  Bobienfc 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli ;  VaL  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C  i.  33.) 

2.  C  APFDLKiin  Dkunus,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
liTod  as  nagotJiAir  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pernmns, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  waa  lepeatedly  coaiged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injuitice  and  vio- 
lence towani  the  inhabitanta  of  ApoUonla,  for  ho 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  verr  avaridooi 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Fkwciu,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaoena,  iriio  liad  bean  necowd  by  D»- 
ciannsk  the  &&er.  In  B.  C  59^  Docianiu  took 
vengeance  npoo  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  chai^ 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic  pro 
Flaoo.  29—33 ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  829  with  li.  Aemiliua  Mameranna.  It  was 
his  province  daring  hit  conanlihtp  to  oontanae  the 
war  against  Privemnm,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  nusuig  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Priremnm.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  puUed  down,  and 
a  Btnmg  garrison  was  left  on  ue  spot.  Chi  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discusaiona  in  the  senate  as  to  what  puniah- 
ment  was  to  be  inflicted  npmi  the  Privematana, 
Dedauns  humanely  atdeavonred  to  alleviate  their 
&te.  AoMnding  to  the  Fasti,  CPkntnu  Decianus 
vna  consul  also  in  the  year  fbOowii^i  bat  livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Hautius  Pioculoa.  In 
B.  c  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianns  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  be  laid  it  down,  in  accordapce  with 
the  lax  Aemilia,  while  A^^ui  Cbnidiiu,  tefiising 
obedience  to  the  hw,  rtonained  censor  alone.  (Uv. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1 ; 
Frontin.  <U  Aquaed.  i  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  16.)  [L. 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catos.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.  [Saxa.] 
DECI'MIUS.  The  Decimii  ^ear  to  have 
been  oiigina^y  a  Samnite  fiuni^  of  BoriannDt,  at 
least  the  firat  of  the  name  bdoq^  to  that  riace, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtuning  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flavus.  The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  Nuiimcs  Dbciuius,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
iiiaai,.ia  called  the  most  iDostriou  peram  in  alt 


Samninm,  both  by  his'  noble  descent  and  hia 
wealth.  In  n.  c.  317  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000 foot  and  500  hone,  at 
the  oommand  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabiaa  Haximnik 
With  tiiese  fbices  Dedmins  speared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibai,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  an&Tourable  turn  for  Minodus,  the 
magitter  equitom.  Two  cajtella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginioas  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.  (lir.  xxiL  24.) 

2.  C.  DxciHius,  was  aent  in  B.  c.  171  aa  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perwus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  bo  was  pneter  pnegrinns,  and  in 
the  year  following  be  was  tent  witlt  two  otbeia  aa 
ambaisBdor  to  Antjochoa  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reotrndUation  betmm  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  sboold  oease  to  be  treated  as  the  Mend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  ooOewnes  viuted  the  ialand  of  Rhode*  at  the 
rtfiuat  the  lUodiaiiB  themadvea,  and  on  hit 
return  to  Borne  hii  lepott  was  in  fimvr  of  the 
Rho^ana,  in  as  mudi  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  gnilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  iadividoala  only,  whik  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  peo^e.  (Uv.  xlii  85,  xliii.  11, 
15,  xUv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

Z.  U.  Daciiiiin^  mm  mot  widi  Tib.  Chadim 
Nero  aa  ambaaiador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  B.  a 
172,  jnst  befiire  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus  ^  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  *™r***  by  Perseus,  and  *A  trying 
to  renew  tbair^frUnddiip  iritb  Bona.  (Liv.  xUl 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dicnnca,  was  tent  in  b.  c.171  as  amfaae- 
sador  to  the  IQyrian  king  Oenthiua,  to  try  to  win 
him  ovn  to  the  side  <^  the  Romans  during  the  war 
agunst  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effiseted  anything,  and  was  sumcted  of 
having  accepted  bribea  fiom  the  king.  (Liv.  zliL 
37,  450 

5.  C.  DBCuinrs,  a  petion  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  {qmie^oruu\  and  belonged  to  tiie 
party  of  Ptmyey.  In  b.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Coicuia  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  bnt  on  the  arrival  <rf  Sallus^  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  ganetal  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  ishmd,  and 
fled  in  a  smell  vessel  (Caes.  BdL  JJr,  34.)  Ue 
•eeau  to  be  the  same  aa  the  C  Decimius  who  was 
a  Mend  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  DxciUB,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebuans  daring 
their  secession  to  the  ncnd  mount  in  Bi  c.  49£ 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbciifb,  tribune  of  the  people  in  &  c. 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebisdtum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  dmrnviri  aaeoZe*  to  restore 
and  equip  tiie  R<nnan  fleet  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  DWJUB,  one  of  the  It^tea  who  in  b.  c. 
168  brought  to  Roma  the  newi  of  the  defeat  of  the 
I]lyriana,aDd  of  tliecutureof  iheirkingOenthiu^ 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dxcius,  according  to  Cicero  (de  OraL  ii. 
31)  and  Anrdius  Victor  {da  Vir.  10.  72),  whereas 
Livy  (£^)*L  61)  calls  him  Q.  Dedus,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
n  C.  Qfaecluu,  and  for  having  thrown  eitinna 
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into  pmoa  vitliont  a  judicial  verdict  The  etwmief 
of  Dedns  aiMrted  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
bribe*  to  bring  forward  thii  acnuabon.  Four 
jeuw lalcx,  B.  c  1 15,  Dedua  vaa  pnetorartwiu, 
■nd  in  that  year  he  gare  great  oflence  to  U, 
Aemilioa  Scauina,  who  was  then  conaul,  by  keep- 
ii^  hii  teat  when  the  conaul  poMcd  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scannu  tuned  ntnnd  and  ordmi  him  to 
nae,  but  when  Deciai  refuaed,  Scannu  tore  hia 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
tbe  aime  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  bands  of  the  re&actoiy 
praetor.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  tbe  hoatile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
tht  feet  that  Scaorus  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
«p  a»a  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whoae  party 
Ifcdua  andratly  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Itecius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulriue  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Oracchiu,  and  rema^a  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  hia  speechea  as  he  was  in  lifie.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fiagnient  <tf  tbe  poet  Lueilina^  which  ia  pteaerred 
byCioen.  (Ob  OraL  a.  62»  eon^  u.  81,  SnI. 
S8,  Part  ont  SO.) 

5.  P.  Diciue,  a  coUeagne  orM.  Antony  in  tbe 
i^plemnnrabu.  Cicen  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavonred  to  fellow  tbe  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (tbe  Dedi),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
tfarongh  whoae  inBu^ice  he  hoped  to  gat  rid  of  bis 
debtsi  He  accompaiued  Antoiy  in  the  war  of 
MutJna,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  AAerwards, 
however,  when  Octaviaa  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Dedas  to  retom  to 
bu  friend.  (Cic  PkU.  zL  6,  ziii.  18;  Appiu), 
A  C  iii.  80.) 

6.  Diaua,  is  mentioned  by  Ap^ian  {B.  C  iv. 
27)  among  dioae  who  were  proacnbed  after  the 
formation  of  the  trinrnvitate  of  Antony,  OctaTian, 
and  LepiduB.  Decius  and  (Hlo,  on  hearing  that 
tbeit  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
tb«y  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  ^das  of 
Rome,  th^  wen  recognized  by  the  cantonona  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  &} 

DFCIUS  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  B.  c.  281  for  the 
{ontection  of  the  place,    Deciua  and  hia  troops, 
enriou*  of  the  happineaa  which  the  inbabitanta  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impnnity 
with  which  the  Mamertinea  had  carried  ont  their 
disgracefol  achrme,  fonned  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebraUtm  of  a  featiTal,  whila  all  the 
citiwis  were  feaating  in  paUic,  Decius  and  bk 
soldiers  attacked  then ;  the  men  were  maaaacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  aoldiera  took  the 
women  to  tbemselrea.    Dedns       himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  fermed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  bad  endeavoured 
to  palliate  hia  crime  by  aaaerting  that  the  Phegines 
intended  to  betniy  tbe  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhna. 
During  the  war  witb  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  tbe  miscreants  at 
Rhefpiun,  and  Dedns  for  aome  years  enjoyed  tbe 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seised  by  a  diaeaae  of  the  eyea,  and  not 
<raituriDg  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  be  sent  tat 
one  to  Mesaana.    This  phyaician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rh^um,  a  &ct  which  few  pearsona  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  oi^xHtnnity  to  avenga  on 


Dedua  tbe  wrongs  be  bad  inflicted  upon  Rheghnn. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  anay  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  patnfnl  it  night  be, 
he  waa  to  eontinu*  till  tiie  phyiidan  iboald 
return  from  Mesnna.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
bat  the  pain  became  at  last  qnito  nnbeai^ile:, 
and  Dedns  in  the  end  fennd  that  be  was  quite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c.  271, 
Fabridus  waa  aent  ont  against  Rhegiam ;  be  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  took  iL  All  the  sorvivws  of 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  op- 
wards  of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  dUzens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Dedaa 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  bia  prian  at  Rome.  (Aj^ 
pian,  SavuuL  Excerpt,  ix.  1~S ;  Diodor.  Pm^mu 
lib.  zxii.;  Liv.  m>it.  13,  15;  Polyb.  i.  7 ;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a-d.  249—251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  HsBSine  QuiNTra 
TnAJANua  Daatra,  was  bom  about  the  close 
<4  the  aeeond  ccntiny  at  Bnhalia,  a  vilb^  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  htiag  the  first  of  a  long  acxiea 
of  monatcha  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  lOy- 
rian  stock.  We  axe  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  eariy  career,  but  be  appears  to  have  beoi 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  command 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  fear  yean 
afterwards  waa  earnestly  solidted  by  Philippos 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  anboidinatioB 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  bad  been  dia- 
o^aniied  by  the  revolt  of  Marinas.  [PHiurpts; 
IfAMiNin.]  Dedus  accepted  this  appointment 
with  great  idnetanee,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  imlt  On  bia  appearance,  the  troops  deem- 
ing their  guilt  beyond  foigiveness,  o&red  the 
envoy  tbe  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne.  With 
tbe  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  tbe 
latter  altonative,  was  produmed  Augustus,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  npini  Italy,  having 
pcerionuy,  acctoding  to  Zonaru,  written  to  aa- 
sare  his  aovarengn  that  bia  fiadi  waa  still  an- 
broken,  and  that  be  would  ledgn  the  purple,  as 
soon  as  he  could  esoqw  from  the  thraldom  of  tbe 
l^ons.  Philippna,  not  trusting  these  {vofeadans, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  »icountefed 
him  in  tbe  vidnlty  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  and 
slain.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  cod  «f 
A.D.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extendi]^ 
to  about  thirty  months,  waa  chiefly  oecutded  in 
warring  againat  tbe  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  awMred  as  a  foimidable  foe  on  the  naitb- 
eaatem  frontier,  and  having  crossed  tbe  Danabe, 
under  Cniva  their  cbie^  were  tavagjog  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  details  of  thdr  inva- 
don  an  to  found  in  Jtmiandes,  Zodmoa,  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  hot  these  accoonts  ap- 
pear ao  contradictory,  that  it  ia  imposdUe,  in  tba 
abaenca  of  an  impartial  hiatcarian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile thrir  statements.  It  would  aeem  that  tbo 
faarbariana.  In  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Dedns 
near  Pbilippopolts,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  hot  having  lost  their  best 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  thoo- 
sdvea  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  new 
•dvaadi^  from  difitent  pmnta,  tbnr  vtteai  to 
pmcbasa  an  unnM^eated  retreat  bf  the  auiwate 
of  thdr  |Hiaa«n  and  phmder.  Tben  oveitarsa 
being  njected,  the  Ootha  tnnied  ta  bay,  and  gpre 
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battle  imr  Abricimn  late  io  the  year  jLd.  251. 
After  a  deadly  itniggie,  their  desMnta  Talonr, 
aided  hj  the  iDontioni  anfidanoe  ti  tlie  Romans, 
prenuled.  Tb»  aw  of  tlie  empanr  'waa  dun  by 
an  amw,  while  Decini  Iiimiel^  with  hie  beit 
troope,  became  entaiwted  in  a  manb,  and  mce 
cut  to  piecM  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedinga  in  the  dril  administiation  of 
thia  vpocbf  which  at  first  aif^t  would  be  con- 
aide  red  aa  iriudl-r  widioat  connexion  wiA  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  leali^  intended  to 
promote  the  accomptishment  of  the  nme  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
neas  of  the  state  was  erery  day  becoming  more 
punfnlly  miareat,  and  the  nniTersal  cormption  of 
public  monuity  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  mnst  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  efibrt  could  be  made  for  restoring  healtb- 
ful  ngoor  to  the  body  politic  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested demselrea,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  detennined  to  reriTe  the 
censorship  and  to  petsecate  tbe  ChrisUans.  It 
was  hoped  tlttt,  b^  the  first,  order  and  decency 
migfat  be  renved  m  the  halxta  of  aocial  lile ;  it 
waa  imaged  that,  by  tbe  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  andent  purity,  and 
that  Rome  mi^t  regun  the  &Tonr  of  her  gods. 
The  deatii  <rf  Dedns  prerented  tbe  new  censor. 
Valerian,  the  lama  irtu  afkerwaida  banma  en^ 
peror,  firom  exerting  an  aaihcrit^  whidi  could 
scarcely  hare  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  e^er  hate  of  Pagan  sealoti  was  more  prompt 
in  taldng  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jenualon,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fafaianns,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Orisen 
waa  snlqected  to  cruM  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
waa  the  scene  of  a  Uoody  massacre.  In  AMca, 
vast  numbers,  fidling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief^  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  nadmisuott  of  these  tenagadeS)  oompcebmded 
under  the  ^enenl  ^pelladon  ef  Laptt^  gave  lise 
to  variooa  bitter  centrorenneB,  iriilch  distneted  fi« 
»  long  period  the  ecdeaiattical  councils  «f  the 
west  [Cyprianus,] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Dsciui  it  is  im- 
possible  to  qpeak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  weKatj^  and  the  shortnoa  d  bis  public 
career  ailbnlea  Uttb  oiqMntanity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Victor  proDoonces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiaUe,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  a&ble  in 
his  dvil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
tield.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  hiatMiani,  writ- 
ing under  the  inflnence  of  strong  featin^  have 
severally  represented  hint  aa  a  modd  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  aa  a 
monster  of  iniquity  end  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  mod«n  tunes^the  toie  adapted  by  Illlsmont  on 
tilt  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scaitely  be  prononnced  Ur  or  dispassionate,  tbe 
language  of  the  latter  eqieaally  bong  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reeder  both  aa  to  the  nature 
and  eztantof  our  infoniati(Hi,and  toinduoe  him  to 
coneln^  that  we  posses  materials  for  prouonndng 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  tU  Cbet.  29 ;  SpO.  29 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  A ; 
TrebeU.  PoUio  FoJMaa.  c  1;  Buseb.  IftMi. 
£>mIb>.  vi  39,  &c;  Zoum.  i.  21— 23 ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20 ;  Jonwndea,  A  0.  c,  16,  fte.  For  the 
&mily  of  Dedos,  see  Huunni.  ETRCwnLLAt 
HnnNHiim  Ethoscus,  HosTiLUNiie.)  [W.R.] 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
waa  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  C^tol  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  but  bis  date 
is  very  donbtfuL    [Charbs.]  [F.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  i« 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (Am.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanidan 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  edoaaoa  of  Nero^  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  honse.  The  wmk  was  effixted  by  the 
aid  of  twenty-four  elephants.  {Spattian,  ffad.  19, 
where  diftient  critics  read  I>ecriann%  Detrianus, 
Deotiianus,  Dextrisnns,  and  Demettianas.^  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  m  Africa 
during  the  insnirectioB  of  Tacfainas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  wia  a  biave  and  skilftil  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  Hke  the 
inactivity  of  a  beneged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  althoud) 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  be  continued  to  finit 
like  a  lion,  until  he  (elL  (Tac  Anm.  m.  20.)  [L.S.] 

DE'CTAD£S{A«n-((Snr),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
tbenios  (&vL  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  abont  Harpalyoe.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.    [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (A«ktW),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentaiy  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  rderred  to  in  the  Etymologicnm 
Magnnm  {a.  v.  ifnor;  comp.  Valckenaer,  £ar^. 
Hy>p<JfL  p.  291.)  [L.  8.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  n.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelins  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator^ 
ship  of  Sulla ;  but  the  conaids  of  tnat  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  liis 
hands.  {Ck.  de  Leg.  Agr.  U.  U  i  QoSw,  xr.  ^  ; 
Appian,  Rai  100.)  [h.  &] 

DEIANEIRA  (A»I(b«ipa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionyms,  or  Dexamenus 
(ApoUod.  i.  8.  S  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31,  S3),  and  a 
sister  of  Melesger.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemia 
in  h«c  anger  touobed  them  with  her  sta^  and 
dunged  than  into  Urds,  with  tbe  exception  of 
Deianeira  ud  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
Bolidtation  of  IKonysnsk  to  retain  their  bnman 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.^  Subsequently  Adteloua 
and  Hetades,  who  both  wvad  De^nein,  fought  for 
tbe  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  ofHerar 
des,  and  afterwards  uuwittinglv  caused  hia  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herselt  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  S  5, 
6.  §  7 ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c. ;  comp.  AcHSLOUa; 

HXRACLES  ;  DiXAHINUB.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereaa  and  Doris* 
(ApoQod.  L  3. 1 7.)  [I^  8-] 

DEICOON  (A^Uim').  I.  A  ma  at  Heiadea 
by  Megaia,  was  killed  hy  hia  own  father  Amiag 
huiBvnigs.  (ApoUod.n.  7.18}  9did.(Hf  iron. 
(M.iz.268.) 
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2.  A  Tmjnx  hero,  ion  of  P^ana,  wu  a  fiiend 
of  AeoMi,  aod  ilain  by  AgKomaoa.  (Hotn.  IL 
T.  [L.  8.] 

DEIDAMEIA  UqlM^ia).  1.  A  duster  of 
B«UefoplioDte«  and  wife  of  Enader,  hj  whom 
ahe  becuM  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (IKod.T.79.) 
Homer  {II.  tI  197}  calla  ita  l^mdainMa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  LycomedM  io  the  Ufantd  of 
Scynu.  When  AdiiUea  waa  omcealed  then  in 
niiden^  attin,  DeMoieia  became  \ir  him  the 
mother  of  Pynbw  at  Keeptdonna,  and,  aecordmg 
to  othen,  of  Ooeinia  alio.  (Apcdlod.  iii.  13.  |  7 ; 
Ptokm.  Heph.  8.) 

3.  The  wife  M  PeiritboiM,  who  ia  eemminily 
cdled  Hiwodnawb  (Plot.  Jim.  SO;  conp.  Hif- 
PODAUSU.)  [L.  8.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AifiSiiuia).  1.  Duster  of 
Aeaddea.  king  of  Eprima,  and  mter  of  Pyirinu. 
While  jet  a  gill  dw  was  betiothed  by  her  fether 
to  Alennder,  die  ton  of  Rozaaa,  and  hsTing  ao- 
compaoied  that  pri&oe  and  Olyni^  into  Maosdo- 
sia,  waa  beiiegcd  in  Pfdna  together  with  than. 
(HbL  Pyrrk.  i ;  Diod.  ziz.  85  {  Judn.  xir.  6.) 
Aftar  the  dMth  of  Aleaadtr  nd  Boiuw,  Am 
waamanied  to  Damctrtni  PoKonatas  «t  the  time 
when  the  latter  waa  endesTOwing  to  eetahliih  hia 

Cwer  in  Oreeoe,  and  thiu  became  a  bond  of  union 
tween  him  and  Pyrrima.  (PhiL  Demetr.  25, 
Pjfrrk,  4.)  When  Demetrine  pmeeded  to  Am 
to  ni|^rt  hii  father  i^ainst  the  eonfadefale  kinga, 
he  left  DeVdameia  at  Atheni ;  bat  after  hia  defeat 
Ipnu,  the  AdieniaoB  aent  her  away  to  Megan, 
titoogh  atill  tnatiiw  her  with  ngal  bemoan.  She 
aoon  after  rmired  to  Cilida  to  Jinn  Demebm, 
1^  had  jiiat  given  hia  daqghter  Stntonice  in 
marriwe  to  Sdeueai^  bat  had  ml  been  these  hmg 
when  ihe  fall  ID  and  died,  m  c.  SOO.  (Plob 
Dtmetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  ant  by  Demetrioa, 
named  Alezmder,  who  i»  aud  1^  Plomrch  to  have 
ipent  hifl  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honoorabla 
•^Ti^.    (nnt  Dewulr.  58.) 

2.  DHi|riiter  of  Pynhna  IL,  king  of  ^wiroa, 
after  the  death  of  ha  fadier  lad  tta  muder  of 
her  tinde  Ptolemy,  waa  the  hat  enrriring  repre- 
aenlatiTe  of  the  n^al  laoe  of  the  Aearidae.  She 
threw  henelf  into  Ambmcta,  but  waa  indneed  by 
the  otbr  of  an  honoamble  o^tolation  to  anrraider. 
The  Epeinta,  howeTer,  determining  to  aecnre  tlieir 
libertT  by  extiipating  the  whole  royal  femify,  le- 
aolTM  to  pot  her  to  death  ;  ibe  fled  far  nfege  to 
the  temple  of  Artemb,  bat  wae  mmdered  in  the 
aanctaazy  itwif.  (Polyaen.  Ttii  82 ;  Jnttin,  xxriii 
8,  by  whom  the  ia  enmieontly  oJled  T^wdamia ; 
Pans.  if.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  erent  cannot 
be  accnratoly  fixed,  bat  it  ocenrred  dorit^  the 
reign  of  Demetrini  II.  in  Macedonia  c.  239 — 
229),  and  pnAiobly  in  the  early  part  of  it  Schom 
{OemA.  OrMcAMtL  p.  86)  ■i^>poaeB  Deldamcia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  dder  Pynhut  sot  the  younger, 
bat  thii  i»  certainly  a  mistake.         [£.  H.  B.] 

D£IMA  (Ae^ui),  the  pecwnificatimi  of  fear. 
She  waa  icpreeented  is  the  feim  of  a  fearful  wo- 
n»a,  on  the  tomb  of  Medeia^  chUdrai  et  Corinth. 
(Pam.  ii  3.  §  6.J  [L.  &] 

DEIMACHUS  (Ai)^uix«)i  ^  mythical  per- 
•onages.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  g  9, 7.  $  3 ;  Apc^on.  Rhod. 
ii  955,  &c. ;  Pint  ^mtO.  Gr.  41.)       [U  S.] 

DEIMAS  (A(^),  a  eon  <tf  Dardantu  and 
Chiyw,  who  when  hU  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arndian  poputatiDn  emigtoted,  icmained  behind 
hi  Anadia.  (IN0B.IUI.  i.  61.)  [U  S.] 


DEINABCHU9  (AetM^ixor).  1.  The  laat 
and  at  the  mme  time  the  leaat  important  among 
^  ten  Attic  waton,  wae  ham  at  Cciinth  about 
B.  C.  361.  (DionyE  Demardu  A.)  His  father'a 
name  w»  Soetntiu,  or,  according  to  Snidaa  (a.  b. 
A«{r^)Xoi),  Socmtea.  Thoogh  a  veJan  of  Cormtfa, 
he  lived  at  Athene  from  hia  early  jonth.  Psbiic 
(oatcry  there  mcbed  its  hmght  mmt  &ia  time, 
■nd  Danaichns  devoted  hknself  to  the  atody  of  it 
wiUi  oeat  xeal  mder  the  goidance  of  TbeafdaaatH, 
tfaongfa  be  »lso  pn^ted  mndi  by  lua  mteRomao 
with  Donetiiw  Phalereai.  (Oionys.  &  2 ;  Plot. 
Fit  JT  Oral  p.  859;  Phot  jWU.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
kar ;  Siddaa,  Lc)  As  he  was  a  fareigiMr,  asid 
did  not  poeaem  tlie  Athenian  frmndiisf,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  ferwaid  hmtsdf  as  an  ontor 
OS  the  gnat  ^neatioBa  whk^  then  £<rided  pabGc 
(^ttsioB  at  Athens,  aal  be  was  ftaeftee  obliged 
to  content  htmadf  with  writing  entkma  for  otfanh 
He  a|ipaait  to  hare  •anmaaeed  this  onax  in  bb 
twen^-aixtfa  year,  aboot  b.  c  336,  and  ■•  abaot 
that  time  the  great  Attic  onton  died  away  one 
after  miotllw,  Oesnaichv  aoon  acfuired  con^dcr- 
abb  i^otatiaD  Hdgnat  wcnhh.  He  bdonged 
to  ^  fiiendi  of  nodoo  and  Ae  IfaeednuBD 
party,  and  took  a  voy  active  part  in  the  dispots 
as  to  whether  Haipalus,  who  bad  opeDly  desrited 
the  caaae  of  Akzamdar  the  Great,  *bould  be  tole- 
rated at  Athens  or  net  Tlw  tame  of  bis  greatest 
activi^  ia  from  b.  e.  317  to  a.  c  307,  dncmg 
whidi  time  Demetriiw  Phalereaa  cnidncted  the 
administiatim]  of  Atbtos.  Bat  when  in  k.  c.  307 
Demetrins  Poliorcetes  adnaeed  i^gainst  Atboia, 
and  Demetrins  Phakaeu  waa  obliged  to  take  to 
ffighti  Deinudnui,  who  was  sospected  en  aeeoant 
or  hb  aqointd  pditieal  cendnctr  and  who  waa 
anzioBi  to  wm  his  lidiea,  fled  to  C^alriw  is  Ea- 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  yean  after,  n-cSfZ, 
that,  owing  to  the  ezertitms  of  his  friead  Tbeo- 
phrutns,  be  obtained  permisnon  to  tetrnn  to 
Athena,  where  he  qieot  the  last  naiB  of  his  ^St, 
and  died  at  as  adranced  ^  TbohstevaBtsr 
Uslifeof  wUdi  waba»aany  leoaid,  iaalaw«ail 
iriddi  he  imtitiited  agrinat  his  faithless  feiead, 
Proxenoa,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  propaty. 
Bat  in  what  manner  the  saK  ended,  b  nnknowm. 
The  principal  soaros  of  infonnation  reipeeting  the 
life  <^  Deinaithus  is  the  treatiie  of  XHonywes  of 
Halicanaasua,  from  wfaidt  u  derind  the  gmter 
part  of  what  ii  fnocrwd  in  Pfalanli  (  Fd;,  XOiat 
n.850).  Photiw(Ai6L^49«,ed.Bekk),  SaidM 
(t.  a  ),  and  others. 

The  nomber  of  oratiaDB  which  DeinavdiM  wrote 
b  nnceitain,  for  Demetnos  of  Magneab  (op.  jKb- 
wjft.  ^  0.  1 ;  compL  Soidas  and  Endoc  pi  130)  aa- 
oibed  to  him  one  hoadred  and  sixty,  while  Pb- 
tareh  and  Photias  qieak  only  of  nxty-lbar  genniae 
orations }  aod  DionyaiaB  b  of  oinnion,  that  among 
the  eigfa^-seren  mich  ascribed  to  him  in 
hia  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  prodactioni  ti 
Deinarchua.  Of  all  these  otatioas  three  ooly  bate 
cone  down  to  us  entire,  aad  aD  thiee  refer  to  tha 
qnestion  about  Haipaloa.  One  fa  directed  ^gpinit 
PhOocIei,  the  second  against  Demoathe»e%  and 
the  third  against  Aristc^geiton.  It  is,  bewereit 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  i^tinst  Tbeooines 
which  u  uMially  printed  amoi^  those  of  Denos- 
thenes,  b  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchnb  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  ontion ;  Dionya.  Hal. 
Le.  10;  Libaa.  ArgMM.;  HaipocraL  dyaftsw 
and  ^aoKfibup;  Apoetid.  Aowrti  xiz.  48.)  Tha 
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titlH  ud  Engmenta  of  Ui«  ontions  which  are 
kwt,  are  cdlected  aa  &i  aa  caa  be  "by  Falsidn* 
(SiL  <fr.  ii.  p.  864,  &c.),  and  mon  craqilete  by 
Weatennanii.  (GetA.  dtr  grieA.  Btrvdimnk.  p. 
811,  dsc.)  The  aiudenta,  rach  aa  ZMonyuuB  who 
giTM  an  accniate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinai^ 
chni,  and  eapecially  HeraiMenee  {<U  Form.  OraL 
iL  1 1 ),  ipeak  in  tenu  of  nigh  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  bnt  there  were  others  uso  who  tkonght  less 
bvonnbly  of  him ;  some  grainmarians  would  not 
eTKi  allow  bim  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BibL  Oialin,  p.  597),  and  Diony- 
sins  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiS^ 
wm  by  Callinadiiu  and  the  gnmonriana  of  Per- 
gumiL  Howmi^  loma  i£  the  moat  emintnt 
anunmariana,  inch  as  Didymni  irf  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  ditd«n  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpoetat.  i.v.  itaprvKtiw; 
Suid.  s.  o.  'Hfwi'.)  Tlte  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  finn  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchiu ;  and  we  find  that  IMonysins^ 
judgment  b,  on  tha  whole«  qnite  enncb  Deinav- 
chna  was  a  nan  of  no  ori^nality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  mj  whether  ha  had  any  oratorical  talent 
ornot  Hiswantofgeniosledhimtoimitateothen, 
such  aa  Lysiaa,  Hyperidea,  uid  more  especially 
Demosthenes ;  but  he  was  onable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  &itfi«r06v  i  i/ypattm  or  d  Kfi9ans. 
Et«u  Hermogenea,  hb  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogaitoii.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinatchns  is  the  best  amoig  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  be  is  ftr  inKiior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  chince  of  bia  azpnsiions,  m 
invention,  chmeis,  and  tha  anugonent  of  hia 
aobgects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchns  are  contained  in  the 
various  eoUections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1518).  Stephanna  (1575),  Gnter  (1619),  Reisk^ 
Ddcas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.  The  best 
nparato  edition  is  that  of  CE.A.Schmidt(LeipEig, 
lffil6,  8to.),  with  a  selection  the  notes  of  bts 
piedMesson,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinatchns  by  C  Warm, 
**  Commeotaiius  in  Dinarchi  Oiationes  tree,"  No- 
rimbema,  1828,  Stow  (Fahria  AU.Or.  iL  p.862, 
fte. ;  Wattonami,  filndt.  dtrgtitA.  Btndhamk. 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  fineqnently  beoi  confounded. 
He  waa  likewise  a  firiend  of  Phodon,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Ath^  for  ezecntlDn, 
Deinaichns  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (I^ut  Pkoc  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  nans  Deinarchua 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

&.  There  wm  three  authoti  of  the  name  of 
Deiitarchns,  eonteniing  whom  we  know  Uttk  be- 
yond what  is  ftaled  by  Demetrius  of  IfBgoena 
(IKonys.  DtmardL  1),  via.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  Uyed  praviona  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjecU  (cmp, 
Euseb.  Outm,  dccxx.  ;  CyrilL  c  JnHam.  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  coUectioaitf 
Cratm  ksnda ;  and  the  thU  wrote  awwk  iipoD 
Hnaer.  wbedier  any  of  theeo  isthe  nmeaa  the 
MM  who*  acGotding  to  Namesina  (ds  iVoter.  Horn. 
4),  taught,  with  Azistozenus,  that  the  hnman  soul 
was  nothing  bnt  a  hanDoqy,  is  uncertain.  [L.  8.] 


DEI'NIAS  (Ativki).  1,  One  of  a  club  of  wiu 
at  Athens  (tsAwtovoioI),  called  the  Six^,"  of 
which  the  orator  Csllimedon  also  was  a  member: 
The  date  therefbn  may  be  placed  about  &  a  326. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  Ha  is  peihm  the  mma 
whom  DemoBtbensa  mentions  as  n  sluUhl  oratw. 
(c  LejO.  p.  501.) 

2.  An  anthor  of  uncertain  dat^  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers : — FluL  Ant.  29 ;  SchoLoif 
ApoU.  lOod.  iL  791,  ad  Ewr.  OntL  869,  ad 
Sopk.  Ebetr.  281,  ad  TJieocr.  zir.  48,  ad  Find.  01. 
TiL  49,  lilkm.  ir.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  IIuL 
CHL  Cm.  Grate,  p.  385.  It  is  doubtM  whether 
this  DehuH  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  WDifc  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Atheoaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b.;  see  Fabric.  BAl. 
Grate,  vol.  ii.  p^  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  is  montioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
moat  audont  patera  of  nunoduamea.  (xxxt.  8. 
1.  840  {P-  S-] 

DE[N(yCHARES.  [Ddnociutbs.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AnroKfxtnii).  l.ASyncit- 
aan,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathodes,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cnse  by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracunn  exiles 
in  the  war  in  whidt  the  Cwthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathodes.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  lu  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  ofiered  to  ahdicata 
the  ^numy  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fbrtrteses  with  the 
territory  arotmd  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  [ffefisnvd  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  d  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  oner.  A^thodes,  however,  defeated 
him  m  a  battle,  and  he  then  snbmitted.  He  was 
received  into  &voar  by  the  ^lant,  who  gave  him 
the  oonunand  of  a  portiM  it  Us  fiurcea,  vid  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xii.  8, 104,  n.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  b.  c  1 83,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Meaaene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  h^  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Fhmininua,  who  was  a  poaonal  friend  of  hia  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoonen,  the  AehMaa  leader,  waa 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Pniaias 
aadSdencas.  Flamininna  promised  him  his  serrices, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemra  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaean^  PhiIo> 
poonen,  however,  was  awara  that  FUmininua  had 
not  come  with  any  instmetioni  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefiire  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  poinU  on  which  be  wished  to  contw  with 
the  assemuy.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do^  and 
the  hopes  cf  Deinocratea  aceadinriy  faU  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  PhQcmoemen  was 
taken  priaoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
waa  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ™«n'pg  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  wen  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wisbea  of 
the  Messoiian  pe<ntle  for  peace,  and  I^yontaa,  tha 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
dty,  Gonunanded  the  execution  of  Ddnocrates  and 
the  chieb  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  antidpated 
,  the  aentence  by  smode.  Hia  qnaUfieatiau  aa  a 
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Btsteanin  ven,  accoiding  to  Polrbiiii,  of  the  Buwt 
■Dperfidil  chinct«r.  In  iKtlitiau  fiHMwlit,  for  in- 
■tiDce,  he  wu  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  zxit.  5, 
12 ;  Ur.  zuix.  49;  Plat.  FkiUip.  18—21,  ^om. 
20;  Puu.iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (Atam^Jmn),  a  mwt  dk- 
tinguiihed  Marcedonum  irchitcct  in  the  tima  of 
Alezinder  the  Great.  He  wu  the  architect  of  the 
newtein^of  AitanttalEplieaai,  vhich  ma  built 
■fW  the  dettnetmi  flf  tko  foHMr  toi^  t>r  Hen- 
■tntst.  [CiinBirHBoii.]  H«  mt  onpk^wl  bj 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  E^pt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinooatet  laid  out  the 
nonnd  and  encted  seTeral  of  the  principal  buUdinga. 
Bendes  the  works  wbidi  he  actually  erected,  ae 
formed  a  deeign  for  cattrng  moont  Athoa  into  a 
■tatae  of  Alenader,  to  wEom  be  pieeaited  h^ 
plan  apoa  hu  aoDcadon  to  tbe  thrane ;  b«t  Uie 
king  forbad  the  ezecntiui  of  the  project.  The 
tight  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  bare  held  a  dty, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  badn,  in 
which  tbe  water  of  all  the  mounuin  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea,  Another  curious 
worit  which  be  did  oot  lin  to  finidb,  is  mentioned 
uider  AasNoi  [pp.  366,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  Tbe  w-caDed  mo- 
nument of  Hepbnestion  by  Deinooates  was  only 
a  fnneial  pile  {npi,  Diod.  xriL  116),  Uioa^  a 
▼eij  magnificent  one.  It  ftimed  a  pynmid,  nsing 
in  anooesdn  tenaees,  all  adorned  with  great 
mgnifioence.  (Plin.  r.  10,  a  11,  tu.  37,  i.  38, 
wudT.  14,  a  42 ;  VitruT.  i.  1.  g  4,  iL  jnaef.;  Strab. 
xiT.  pp.  640,  641 :  VsL  Max.  L  4,  ext  1 ;  Anua. 
Msic  xxiL  16 ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  PluL  Jlat.  72,  da 
Abm,  Ftri  iL  g  2;  LnciaB,  pro  Imap.  9,  am- 
msrib.  Hut,  13;  Tieta.  CUL  tUI.  199,  xL  367.) 
Then  is  umnansa  eonfiuna  among  these  vritecs 
about  the  aichitectli  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  Uie  MSS.,  IVm»- 
chares  or  Timociates ;  Stnbo  has  Xtip^pinit ; 
Plutarch,  SrcHrufirfrqt;  and,  among  odier  varia- 
titme,  Eustatbins  {ad  Ham,  U.  {.  229)  calls  hun 
Uodes  of  Rheginm.  [P.  S.] 

DEINCLOCHUS  (A«y<A«x*r)i  *  oomic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agr^entum,  was,  acci^ing  to 
some,  tbe  son,  aoeording  to  others,  the  disdpU,  of 
Epichaimua.  He  Ured  about  a.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
finrteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialaEt,  tbaat  whidi 
we  only  know,  from  a  Sew  titles,  that  soma  of  tbem 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Snid.  v.;  Fabric 
BiU.  Gnee.  n.  p.  438;  Qiyiar^  da  Doriau,  Oom. 

i.  p.8I.)  [P.S.] 
DEINCVHACHA  (AuM^dxif).  daughter  of 

Megacles,  tbe  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  giand- 
daiighter  of  CldstbeMi^  and  mother  of  Akt&des. 
(PluL  Ak.  1 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  e. ;  AeL  P.  H. 

ii.  1 ;  see  alio  .^LaeuDis,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas- 
a^cea  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINCVMACHUS  (A<u^;wxot),  a  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphma  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  rirtae  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
ezpUined  by  Clement  <^  Alexandria ; — Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  tbem  enda  to  man ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first,  while  rirtae  only  booaui 
so  after  experience.  (Cic  de  Pbu  t.  8,  dt  Qf.  iii 
83,  Tutc  Qaoerf.  t.  SO;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iL 
31.)  The  Deinomachna,  whom  Luoan  introduces 
in  the  PUiajiKiidft  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
luid  possibly  a  fictitious  dianeter.        [  E.  £.} 
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DEINiyMENES  (Aaaufi^).  1.  Fatber  at 
QeloD,  Hieto,  andlliHiybnliiB,  anowBTdy  ^nata 
of  Syraeose.  (Hend.  viL  14S;  Pbd.  i^L  L 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  <rf  the  gnnds  of  Hienmymua,  king  of 
Srtacnac,  u  tbe  [Hot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  HieroDymus  bad  mardied  into  Leoatmi, 
and  bad  arrived  i^ionte  the  house  lAm  the 
mutderen  woe  poiMd,  IlRnaiDeiiea,iriMwaB  daae 
beUnd  him,  stopped  midar  pretence  of  eaiikating 
hb  foot  from  a  nwtrtidi  eonfinel  it,  aai  tbas 
checked  the  advance  of  tbe  mnltftndt^  and  sepaialed 
the  king  from  his  gnaids.  The  asmiaiui  tben 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  dew  him.  (&  c  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  their  wea^nas  against  Dei- 
nomenes,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wounds,  and 
was  sooD  after  dected  Inr  Ae  j^noBaiis  one  of 
thdr  gnmils.   (Uv.  xxIt.  7*  38.)      [B.  E.) 

DEINO'MEN^  (AatroM^nfr),  a  statoary, 
whose  statues  of  lo,  the  daagfaler  loach  us,  and 
Calliato,  tbe  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  in  thv 
Acropolis  at  Atl^ns  in  the  time  of  Panaanias, 
(Pans.  L  25.  §  I.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  men- 
tions him  among  the  artnrts  who  flourished  in  the 
95th  Olymmad,  b.  cl  400,  and  adds,  that  he  nmd* 
statues  of  Protesilaiis  and  Pythodemus  tbe  wres- 
tler, (lb.  $  15.)  Tatiao  mentions  a  statoe  by  him 
of  Beautis,  qiuea  of  the  Paeonians,  {OnL  ad 
OiMft  53,p.  116,cd.'Wotth.}  Hisname^pean 
on  a  base,  tbe  statoe  belonging  to  lAidi  ■  lost. 
(Bockh,  Chrp.  Imer^.  L  No.  470.)       [P.  &] 

DEINON  (A«^l  one  of  tbe  chief  men  ti 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  OBt  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (&  c.  171 ),  wnly  o- 
deavoored  to  indoee  his  eoontiyamt  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  letter  wfaU  C.  LsoetiBe  bad  Knt  •» 
uk  tut  lUpt,  and  whidi  Drinon  jmtended  waa  a 
fiM]^etyofueir  en«ny  Eumeaca,  kmg  <tf  Poganni^ 
des^ned  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinons  war.  But, 
though  he  £uled  on  this  oecaatm,  he  still  kept  wp 
a  strong  oppanti<Hi  to  tbe  Roman  party.  In  Bi  c 
167,  a&r  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  tbe  Rhodiaas  de- 
livered bim  Bp  to  tbe  Bomans  by  *>y  <tf  pn^ 
tiating  tbem.  PdyUos  calls  bim  a  bold  and 
oovetoaa  adventurer,  and  oensnree  lum  far  what  be 
considers  an  unmanly  dinging  to  life  after  tbe  rvtn 
of  bisfortuDea,  (P(dyb.xxvii6,l],  xxviiL  2,zzi]L 
3,  XXX.  6-8 ;  Uw,  xKv.  23, 29,  xlv.  22.)  [  E.  K.} 
DEINON  orDINON  (AsiFiir,  AW),  btbcr 
of  Cleitardius,  the  historian  of  Alexandtf  "a  expedi- 
tion. He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  wbicb  C 
NepoB  (Cfaa.  5)  refus  aa  tbe  most  tmstworthy 
autnority  on  the  subject.  He  bad,  however,  a 
laive  fiuid  of  oedulily,  if  m  may  tmst  Pliny. 
(H.N.X.A9.)  Haisqneladalwinthef 


:-PtiiL  AUm.  86,  Artat.  1,  6,  9,  l^  \i, 
146,  c,  xl  p.  503,  f.,  xiiL  pp.  556,  b^  560,  L, 


pusages: 

19,  22,  : 


Them.  27 ;  Atben.  iL  p.  67,  b.,  iv. 


609,  a.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  fai ;  Cic  de  Dai.  i. 
23 ;  AeL  H.  A-  xvti  10,  V.  H.  vii.  i. ;  Diog. 
I^Srt  i.  8,  iz.  50,  in  which  two  passsges  we  also 
find  tbe  moneons  reading  aW.  [E.  E.] 

DEINO^TRATUS(A««tfrTy«n>r),ageometw. 
He  is  BtiUed  by  Produs  to  have  been  the  Iwothff 
of  Menaeclunna,  and  a  cantempoiary  and  fi^wer 
of  Pbrio.  (Cbom.  ia  Bitd.  c.  iv.)  Hie  two  bn- 
thers,  aecoMing  to  Produs,  made  the  wUa  sf  geo- 
metiy  more  perfect  (rcAaarv^av)  than  before. 
Pappus  (Itfai  IT.  prou  25)  has  handed  down  tbe 
curve  which  is  called  tbe  ^piadralriM  of  Deusoatra- 
taa  fat  sqoaiifig  the  cirde,  whkb  NkiBwdea  and 
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otben  aftcnnrd*  used.  This  cnrre  is  made  bj 
the  inteiMCtion  of  ■  nrolnng  ndias  of  a  drde 
with  m  line  moving  perpendiccdar  to  the  fint  por- 
tion of  that  ndioa,  both  monng  nmformljr,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  Hx  moving  peraendicniar 
descends  ban  the  eiKomfaaue  to  uw  oentte 
vhila  the  imhing  miiiu  deaoibH  a  ririit  angle. 

[A.DSM.] 

DE'IOCES  (M&fmrrX  fonnder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotos,  who  state* 
that,  a&ei  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Aua  520  years,  rariou  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  fint  of  all  the  Medes;  9oon  after 
this,  DeSoeei,  the  son  of  Fhraortea,  «  win  man 
among  the  Modes,  desiring  the  tyannr,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  Tillage ;  and  the  bme  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  aU  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Modes  chose  bim  fi>r  their 
king.  '  He  immediately  aasnmed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Modes  provide  bun  with  a  bod^- 
goaid  and  build  bim  a  fortress.  Ha  then  built 
ute  dty  ti  A^ntana  (EdntanaJ,  in  the  oeotre  of 
which  he  reuded,  bidden  from  the  pnblic  view 
and  transacting  all  business  tbroogb  messengers, 
in  nder,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  fimner  eqmds  might  hare  been  drawn 
Into  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  obserre  the  strictest 
deeomni.  His  administratiwi  of  justice  was  very 
■even,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  inibrmers 
tbroughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  daring  which  be  ruled  the  six 
tribes  ei  the  Medea  withoat  attempting  any  ioreign 
conquest,  DeToees  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son,  Phnortes.  (Herod,  i  95 — 102.^ 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
<ltn>nology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows : 

DeToees     ...    53  years.  (L  102.) 

IMuKittei    ...  32    „  (ibid.) 

Cyainrea  ...   40    „      (i.  106.)* 

Astyagea    ...  35    „      (l  180.) 

Total,  1 50 

Now,  since  the  aocesnon  of  Cynu  was  in  b.  a 
560-559,  tiie  accession  of  Deioces  would  &11  in  &  c. 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodoms  (ii.  32), 
who  Hys  that,  "  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyazares 
[meaning  Deiocea]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
yearofthel7tbOIympiad.^(BL&711-710.)  ItalMi 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  bam  Scripture, 
and  ii  mnmij  atrted  by  Joseplnu  (Atd,  x.  2^ 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  ttie  destruction  of 
the  army  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king,  (el  C.7I1.)  AbireoTer,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  eompulad  by  Herodotus  to 
have  huted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  9ardia 
in  B.  c.  546.  It  thuefbre  bc^an  in  B.  c  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  infened,  with  great  probability, 
bam  the  atatemoila  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera> 
deidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  gbvemors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  bdiering  that  the  great  AMyrian  empire 
was  broken  1^  in  oonseqaence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  anny  under  Sennacherib.  The  Baall  diftr- 
«noe  by  which  the  hat  date  (b.  c.  719)  ezoeeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  ndgfat 
be  ciqwctea  from  the  difficulty  infixing  dieae dates 


*  Indi 
mb'twin 


tiw^  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
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within  two  or  three  yenre;  and,  moreorer,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  son* 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c  £42. 

A  difficulty  still  remains  Herodotus  mentions 
an  intenegnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  diort  one,  between  the  revut 

the  Medes  and  the  aooeidon  of  Delbcaa;  and  Ac 
ii  mg^xmd  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  yearh  With  refcrenoe  to  the  fiomer 
point,  it  may  be  soj^KMed  that  the  58  yean  flMlgn- 
ed  to  Dei'ooes  include  the  intarrt^um,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  [ffobaUe  from  the  length  of  the  p»- 
riod,  emecially  as  the  character  whini  Deiooea  had 
ffoned  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  tmbkd  j 
Hiat  be  was  a  very  yonng  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chranoli^  fbrUds  oir  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a.  c. 
712  at  the  very  utmost  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
■ays  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
130),  that  the  Medes  bad  ruled  over  Ana  above 
the  riv«  Halys  128  years,  wip^  4  Sovrol  InMu 
^X""}  wbi<^  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  yean  of 
tiie  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128year^ 
but  that  th^  are  to  be  dtrfacM  Jnm  U.  The 
question  thaa  arfsesi  Aim  wbat  period  an  the  138 
years  to  bo  datedP  The  most  ^obaUe  sotution 
seems  to  be  that  of  KiUinaky  and  CUnton,  iriio 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  yean 
would  lead  us  back,  namdy  (5H+128  zz)  68f  B.&, 
was  that  of  the  accession  (tf  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  yean  which  remain  out  of  the  £3  ascribed  to 
him  1^  Hofodotua  (b.  c  7-^—900  finnad  tho 
period  of  the  intenoRnnn). 

The  aceount  of  Ctesiaa,  whidi  is  preserved  hj 
Diodoms,  is  altogether  diArent  from  that  of  Heio- 
dotus.  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arboeeo  [Aa* 
BAcxs],  he  gives  the  CaUowing  leriH  if  Ibdin 
rugns  (iu  S& — 34): 


1.  Atbaeee  .... 

SSyaan. 

2.  Mniidiiifai  ... 

.  w  , 

3.  Soaarmns  .... 

80  . 

.   30  „ 

fi.  Ailnanes  .... 

33  » 

.   40  „ 

7.  Artynes  .... 

22  » 

6.  Astibarss 

.   40  , 

9.  Aspadas,  lAoa  ha  identifiea 

withAatyigH  . 

817 

This  would  plsoe  the  nmdt  of  the  Medea  in  b.  c 
(569+317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  dia^rees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dottts  in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  esospt  the  htst;  bat  the  two  |^ 
agree  in  the  nunben  aiijgned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  <tf  EnseUns,  the  fifUi  king^  Arinnei, 
is  omitted,  and  then  f<dh>w  IMIocea,  Phnurtes, 
Cyaxana,  Asdahages  (Astyagea),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  difierent  nnmbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  aamgned  to  Arbianes 
wen  really  those  the  interr^um  before  Deioces. 
No  anocessftil  attempt  has  yet  beoi  made  to  reooo- 
dle  Harodotna,  Ctenaa,  and  Euselnua.  Diodocua 
BiqipoBed  the  bitamgnam  of  Herodotns  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  aul  Eusetnus  adopts  the  same 


*  This  number,  which  is  anitted  by  DunUsui, 
ia  npplied  fitm  Herodotna, 
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iim  in  hu  taU«i,  wbao  be  ndtont  a  kn^ 
period  withoat  luiigt  between  AriMwea  tad  Dclwen 
(Compere  8ABiUMArALU%  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  v 
App.  c.  S.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (A^lbx"*),  of  PneoiUMnu,  k 
mentioned  br  IKtrnjuiu  of  HilievniMU  {JmL  i* 
TkH^.  2,  5)  u  one  of  the  eeriiest  Greek  huto- 
rUnfl,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Hendotu 
He  ii  probably  the  hum  perwm  u  the  Deiochni 
whom  Stephannt  of  Bjnntinm  (i.  v,  Adfi^wos) 
dJla  »  native  of  Ctsiciu,  and  who  wnt*  »  w»k 
on  Cjricua  (■nfi  Kvtlinw),  which  il  fteqnenti; 
lefencd  to  by  the  Scholiut  on  ApoUoniuBaodiua, 
who,  however,  calk  him  by  hia  proper  name  only 
once  (oni  139),  and  in  all  the  other  paeaagea  refeia 
to  him  under  the  name  of  Ai)iAexor,  or  Aifoxor. 
(SchoL  ad  ApcOan.  I  961,  966,  976,  987,  9B9, 
1037,  106%  106S.  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)   [L.  8.] 

DEION  1.  A  Mn  of  Aeolu  and 

Enaicte,  waa  king  fai  Pfaocia  and  hiuband  of  Dio- 
mede,  hj  whom  ae  became  the  fiuher  of  Aitero- 
seia,  Aenetoa,  Aclor,  Phylaena,  and  Cephalnn 
(Apdlod.  L  7.  §  S,  9.  S  L)  After  the  death  of 
nil  bntlur,  SafanoaeiUi  bb  took  hi*  daughter  Tyn 
into  faia  bmiN,  and  gm  her  in  maniage  to  Co- 
thou.  Hi*  name  ooeura  alio  in  th«  form  Deloneiu. 
(Eoitath.  cKf //out.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Hwadea  and  M^an,  and  brother 
of  DeVcoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7-  $  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DBICVNE  (Aifliint),  that  ia,  the  duighter  of 
I)ao  or  Deailtf,  it  naed  «a  a  name  kt  Peraephooa^ 
(Calliniadi.  F^vgm.  48.)  It  oecaia  ibo  as  a  mo- 
per  name  of  the  mother  of  MOatoa.  (Or.  MeL 
a.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Anbrcrfi).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  hia  aon-lD-law  the  bridal  gifta,  Ixun  invited 
Hat  to  hk  bonaa,  and  tamed  him  to  be  thmwn 
into  a  fit  fiDed  intk  fiio»  in  iriikh  ha  periihed. 
(Pind.  PgO.  n.  89.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Eorytoa  of  Oechalia,  whom  Tbe- 
aena  married  to  Peiignne,  the  daughlar  of  Sinnia. 
(Plat  TkfM.  8.)  [L.  S.) 

DEI'OPE  (Aiiltfvii),  a  dangfater  of  Tr^emu 
and  mother  of  Eomolpos,  or,  according  to  othen, 
of  Triptolemoi.  (Pani.  l  14.  §  2;  Schol  adSapi. 
Oed.  CaL  1108  ;  Ariatot  Minb.  US,  291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  &ir  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  mite  of  Heia,  and  whom  ue  pmniaed  aa  a 
zemrd  to  Aaolm  if  he  would  aaaiat  her  in  deatroy- 
faig  the  fleet  (tf  Aeneaa.  (Vin.  Am.  i.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIOPITES  ( Aftofw).  aaoa  of  Pliam,  who 
wai  ilun  by  OdyHcoa.  (Hook  A  xL  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. ill  12.  fi  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (AVt^n^Mi).  1,  Tetiarch  of 
Oalatia.  He  ia  (aid  by  Plutarch  to  havs  been  a 
Toy  dd  man  in  n.&  oi,  whan  Cnam»  paanw 
through  Gahitia  mi  hia  Parthian  azpeditian,  rallied 
him  on  hii  building  a  new  a\y  at  hu  time  of  UEe. 
He  mart  therefiwe  have  attaiiied  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Uttca,  whoM  &ther'e  friend  h«  waa,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  eariy  age^ 
(PluL  Crtm.  17,  CaL  Mm.  1 2, 1 5 ;  Pwndo-Appian, 
Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarai 
adhered  finnly  to  the  RtniaiH  in  their  wan  in 
Ana,  and  in  b.  c.  74  defeated  in  Rirygia  the  ge- 
neral* of  Mithridatea.  For  hia  aervioea  ha  waa 
bononred  the  lenato  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
ptobaUy  in  n.  c.  63»  the  year  of  tba  death  of  Mi- 
thtidatfa,  had  Gadflonitw  and  Amwrni  MSaor 
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'  added  to  Kt  icaSnaim.  Apinan,  appucndy  W 
an  ovenight,  lay*  that  Pompey  made  him  te^r^ 
of  Gratia.  He  nuoeeded,  indeed,  ^doobtlem  by 
Roman  kTOor*  in  mafm^aag  on  tlw  Ashta  of  the 
other  tatmicha  of  that  diatriet,  Hid  olilB&iiviMr^ 
tba  whole  of  it  for  himadfi  (Stiah.  xii.  pp.  $47, 
567 ;  Casaob.  ad  he.;  PInL  Poo^  38 ;  Ap^an, 
BM.  Mitkr.  114;  C^prvDeioL  13,  PUL  xi.  1% 
d6Uar.Rnf>.\S;  mct.BdLAleK.67.)  Inn-c. 
61,  when  Cicero  waa  aicamped  at  Cybiatia  on  dte 
borders  of  Cappadoda,  for  the  protectiaa  of  C^p»- 
doda  and  Ciliaa  against  the  Parthiai^  Deiatana 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  hia  fbrcea,  and  waa  i» 
deed  on  hia  way  to  do  ao^  when  Cioero  aent  to  in- 
form  him  that  eventa  hod  rendered  hia  asiittsnnt 
nanaoosoaiy.  (Gib  PML  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  viii.  tO, 
XT.  1,  %  4.)  In  dia  dvil  war,  Odotams  attadmd 
himaelf  to  the  caooe  of  Pom^y,  together  with 
whom  he  e&cted  hi*  eec^  in  a  ship  after  ^e 
battle  of  Phanalia  in  a.  c,  48.  (Plut.  Pomp.  73 ; 
Appan,  BelL  CSe.  ii.  71 ;  Caea.  BeO.  Ch.  iiL  4; 
Cic  ds Die.  ii.  i7,pnI>tioL  3,  4;  Lacan.  Pian. 
T.  55,  viiL  209.)  In  B.C.  47  be  ^plied  to  Dasni- 
tioB  Calvinna,  Caesar^  l^ata  in  Aaia,  ftr  aid 
gainst  Phainaces,  wbo  had  taken  possesaian  «f 
Armenia  Minor,  ad  who  in  the  ™'"p'g"  whidh 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  farces 
near  Nicopolia.  (Hnt.  Attt.  Jiw.  34--11, 6&— 77; 
Apptan,  BeO.  Oret  ii.  91 ;  Pint  Com.  50;  IXsai 
Caaa.zUi.4&— 48;  Soeton.  JUL  35 ;  CicadFam. 
XT.  15,  pn  DtiaL  5.)  When  Caeav,  in  the  mm 
year,  came  into  Ada  mn  Egypt,  Dmotama  Rseivcd 
hint  with  snhmiadon,  and  endatTOSlcd  to  excnae  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.  Asoording  to  Hir- 
tins  {BM.  AUx.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  bb  dtle 
of  king,  but  gave  hia  tetzaichy  to  Mithridata  of 
Pergamn*.  Cicero  tell*  a*  {ds  Dm  L  15,  camp. 
PkO.  ii.  57),  that  bo  waa  daprivad  both  of  hie 
tetRurchy  aid  kingdota,  not  howmr  of  hia  icgal 
title  {pn  Deiot,  1 3),  and  fined.  Dion  Cassiaa  says 
(zli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  beatow  on  Aiio- 
baiaanea,  king  of  Cmadoda,  a  postioa  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ddotaraa,  bat  that  he  gava  ^  latter 
a  part  of  what  be  took  aw^  ft«m  Pharnaaea,  and 
so  in  fact  enlaraed  hia  taratny;  bat  thia  aocma 
inconsistent  wita  tha  whob  tanoar  af  irimt  we 
find  in  Cioero. 

In  the  autnma  of  the  same  year,  the  canae  of 
Deiotains  was  unaucoesrfhlly  pleaded  Irr  Bnitas 
before  Caesar  at  Nkaea  in  Bithynia.  (Qc  Bnt. 
ijOdAtt.  xiT.  I.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  waa  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  kooae  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  q)cedi  (pro  Rtfft  Dmtaro)  HdSk 
extant.  From  this  it  a^cars  that  hi*  gnalsea. 
Castor,  bad  accused  him  u  a  dedgii  against  Caew^ 
Ufe  when  be  received  him  in  Gahtia,  and  deo  of  aa 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  md  of  Oaedliu 
muL  [See  p.  472.]  Stinbo,boweT(i^apadnrf 
Castor  aa  the  bo^m-Iiw  of  Ddotams,  and  si^  that 
the  old  king  pot  him  to  death  togethw  with  hu  wife, 
Deiotams's  own  da»gfat« ;  and  Snidaa  tdb  ns  that 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar, Vosnna  conjectorea  that  the  Castor  meutioo- 
ed  by  Cicero  was  son  to  tha  one  whem  Stnba  nd 
Snidas  speak  o^  and  that  Ddotans  pnt  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  yonnger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Stiab.  xiL  p.  668  ;  Sud. 
a.  0.  KfbrrMp;  Caes.  BJL  Oni  iii.  4;  Cx-adF^ 
iz.  12;  Voa*.  de  Hid.  Onm.  p.  203,  ed.  Woster- 
mann;  comp.  the  language  af  CSom,  pn  DdoL 
10,  11.)    At  thb  time  nhoiiaiiia  mi  Hicm, 
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amiMuies  of  DeiotaruB,  vera  at  Rome  to  look  after 
hk  interest*  (Cic.  pro  Dnat.  14,  15);  and  they 
were  itill  there  in  the  foUoving  year,  a.  c  44, 
when  Uieraa,  after  the  murder  of  Caeiar,  appMia 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  tnlm, 
the  reatitnUon  of  bii  maat«T'i  donuDioni  for  10,000 
■eitertia  (88,541 1.  13f.  4d.).  Deiotarua,  howeTcr, 
had  leized  by  force  on  the  teiritoty  in  qnestion  as 
toon  aa  he  heard  ofCaeMr'a  death.  (Cic.  FhU.  ii. 
37,  •cf^tt.xiT.  18,19,  zn.  8.)  Inac.42,lie 
jtuned  the  par^  of  Brntas  and  Caauna  at  tba  »- 
quemt  of  the  tbtmer,  and  after  Caarina  had  vainly 
cndesTOured  to  attach  him  to  them.  (Dion  Can. 
xlriL  24.)  He  wm  incceeded  by  Deiotarai  II. 
(No.  2),  hia  only  surriTing  ton,  all  tiie  rest  of  hii 
childrai  haviiw  been  pot  to  deirtb  him,  aocord- 
ing  to  Platareo,  in  order  that  hia  kingdon  m  the 
huida  <rf  hia  ■tueeaain'  mi^  not  be  ahom  ha 
power.  (PluL  d(  SMe.  Jteprtgu.  32.)  Thii  ao- 
coont,  if  trae,  mma  ni  to  make  a  laim  deduction 
from  the  piaiaea  lavished  on  bim  by  Cicero.  He 
aiq>ears  to  have  hod  a  fiill  shaie  of  superttitioo, 
ai^  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  aoguriai.  (Gib  />jei  i.  15,  iL  36, 
87.) 
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3.  Son  and  tnceeaanc  of  the  abora.  Ahca^r, 
hovercr,  befine  hia  fiuher*a  death,  he  had  zeeeiTed 

from  the  Ronum  leoate  the  title  king,  to  which 
iome  grant  of  teiritory  wai  ^ipareutly  attached. 
With  this  Deiotamt,  Cicero  tella  na  that  hia  un 
and  hii  nephew  remained, .  while  himaelf  and  hii 
brother  Qnintua  were  occi^ied  with  their  campeiga 
in  COieiB,  a  a  fil.  {CSn-vd  AU.y.nyU,  PUL 
XL  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Odavina 
he  took  part  with  the  fbimer,  bnt  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actiom,  B.  c  31 . 
He  waa  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Ahtntab, 
No.  6.  Cicoo  speaks  of  him,  as  w«ll  aa  of  his 
bther,  in  very  high  terms.  (PIuL  Ant.  61,  63 ; 
comp.  "Owa  Cas*.  L  ia»  fi.  3 1  Strah,  xiL  p^  567 ; 

3.  Son  of  the  yonnger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
aon  of  Deiotanul.  He  was  the  last  kuw  of  P^>h- 
h^Miia,  and  waa  snmamed  ^iK^M^t.  (Strab.  xii, 
p.fi63j  dintoB. /r.  ill  pp.  645, 546.)  [E.S.] 

DEI'PHOBE  {&iit^6»n),  a  daughter  of  the  aeef 
<9aocus.  (Virg.^«)«.TiS6;c(aDp.SiBTLLA.)[L.&] 

DEI'PHOBUS  (Aijt^ot).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  waa  next  to  HectOT  the  Invest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  nniecMnized,  came 
to  bis  bfotben^  and  eonquerad  them  aO  in  the  con- 
test fat  hia  fitTomilo  boll,  Dd^hobu  drew  hie 
Bw«d  Rfpmut  him,  and  Paria  fled  to  the  altar 
Zen*  Herceiua.  (Hygin.  FtA.  91.^  Deiphobua  and 
his  brothers,  MelenuB  and  Asios,  led  the  third 
boat  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  t£  the  Achae- 
ana  (Hom.  IL  ziL  94),  and  when  .^ua  had  foUen, 
Del^bns  advanced  againrt  Idoneneus,  bnt,  in- 
Btead  <tf  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.410.) 
Whw  hereopoi  Idomenew  cballetieed  him,  he 
called  Aeaeaa  to  hia  aaaiatanea.  (xiii,  462.)  Ha 


also  slew  Ascalwhua,  and  while  he  waa  tearing 
the  helmet  fi«m  hia  enemy^s  head,  he  waa  woonded 
by  Merumes,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  hia 
tarther,  Polites.  (riii.  517,  &c)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  ^ht  with  Achillea, 
she  aaramed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobns.  (zxii. 
227. )  He  accDmpanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  whu^  the  Acbaeans  were  concealed.  (Oi. 
iv.  276.)  Later  tcaditinu  describe  him  as  the 
conqnacor  of  Achillea,  and  aa  haviiu  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  Vata.  for  lie  had  loTed  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  tnerefbre  prevented  her 
being  reatored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fab.  110 ; 
Dictys.  Ciet.  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iL  166 ; 
Tnts.  ad  ZmmI.  168 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Enrip.  Trwd.  960.)  It  waa  for  this  reason 
tfwt,  OB  tiM  M  of  Tr^  ^  the  hatred  of  the 
Acbaeans  waa  let  kwaa  sgainst  him,  and  Odyaaent 
and  Menehuit  roshed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Hom.  Od.  viiL  517;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  kiUed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
oconding  to  other  troditiona,  he  fell  in  batde 
aninit  Palamedea  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  waa 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaos.  (DicL 
Ciet  V.  12;  Quint.  Smyin.  ziii.  854,  &c;  Enstath. 
ad  Hom.  p,  694.)  In  this  fearfol  condition  he  waa 
firand  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  moonment  to  him  on  cape  iUuMAeam.  (Virb 
Am.  vi  493,  Ac)  His  body,  which  retnunM 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausaniaa 
(r.  22.  §2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Obmpia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  iahahitMitB  of  Apolltmia 
had  dedicated  Uien. 

3.  A  BOB  of  Hippalytna  at  Anmilae,  who  puri- 
fied Hendea  aftw  ue  murder  of  Ipbitoi.  (Ap<^ 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2{  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.S.j 

DEIPHONTES  (4i)I^»ti)j),  a  son  of  Ant^ 
machus,  and  hosband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenua  the  Hencleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
&ther  <d  Antimenea,  Xanthippaa,  Argeias,  and 
Orsobia.  When  TeBienas,.iB  uia  ^vioioB  of  Pdo- 
poonaans,  had  obtauned  Aigoa  aa  his  share,  he  be^ 
stowed  jl  his  afiections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sona, 
who  thought  themselves  ne^ected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  die  army  declared  Deiphimtea 
and  Hymetho  his  rightfiil  succeasorB.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  g  5.)  According  to  Paasaoia*  (iL  19.  g  1),  th« 
ama  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  eonspincy  against 
their  fother  and  Deiphontea ;  but  after  Temenns^ 
death  it  waa  not  Deiphontea  that  ancceeded  him, 
bnt  Ceians,  Delphcoitei^  ob  the  other  hand,  ia 
Hid  to  hava  liied  at  Epidanmo,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  wbieh  wu  attached  to  bim,  and 
from  whoice  he  expelled  the  Imian  king,  Pity- 
rena.  (Pans.  iL  26.  §  2.)  His  l»other«-in-law, 
howeTer,  who  grudged  him  the  poaaesaicm  of  their 
titter  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidaunis,  and  tried  to 
penuade  bxx  to  leave  her  hoaband ;  ud  wbea  thta 
attauptfiu^iithey  coined  her  ofiF  by  forces  Dei- 
phontea pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  than,  Cerynee,  he  wrestled  with  Uie  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  hia  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidanms,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Pans.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'P  YLE  {&ftlwi\ii),  a  daughter  of  Adtaotnt 
aDdAm^tbea.   She  was  the  wi&  af  Tydani^  bjr 
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whom  iba  beeUM  the  motber  of  Dionedei.  (Apol- 
Iod.i8.  §S,9.  §13.)  Senitu  (aJ  101) 
■ltd  Hniiiiu  (/^  69)  caU  her  DeTphile.  [L.S.] 

DEI'PYLUS  (AnhnAor),  dine  mythicil  bcin|;^ 
conceming  vhom  notUng  of  intemt  u  reUted. 
(Hon.  IL  r.  325;  Hvgin.  Fab.  15,  109.)  [L.SO 

DE'LIUS  and  DErLlA  {Ai}Xiot  and  A>i)Ja  or 
AvXtit),  Kunamei  of  ApoUo  and  Artemii  jeqwo- 
titelf,  which  are  derived  fron  the  iiUnd  of  Deloe, 
the  UrthpUce  of  thoM  two  divinities.  {Vug.  Aen. 
Ti.  12,  Edog.  Til.  29 ;  VaL  Flace.  i  446 ;  Orph. 
Hymm.  33.  6.)  They  are  likewiae  applied,  espe- 
ciidly  in  the  plunl,  to  other  divinitte*  that  wen 
woTvhii^ied  in  Deloe,  viz.  Demetw,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  njmphi.  (Ariatoph.  TWc.  333 ;  Callnu. 
Hj/mm.  M  iMoH.  169,  Hgmm.  m  IM.  S23;  Horn. 
Hpui.     AfoU.  Dd.  157.)  [L.  &] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  e^Mi,  ino  mhiu 
to  haTO  lired  aa  a  se^iator  in  Aaia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dobbelb.  Afterward*  he 
went  oret  to  Caiiiiu  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  lent  hun,  in  B.  c.  41,  to  Vajpl  to  annunoa 
Oeiqiata  to  appear  before  him  at  Tanoa  in  Cilicia. 
Clet^atca,  truating  to  the  power  of  her  pertooal 
'charnu,  obeyed  the  command  and  wmt  to  Antony. 
Id  b.  c.  36,  Delliiu  wai  engaged  on  aome  bosineu 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occaiion  he  ia  aid  to  hare 
adriaed  Alexandn,  the  dau^ter  of  Hynanua  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  aend  tha  poimta  of  bar 
beantifid  diildren  to  Antony  in  oidar  to  win  the 
fiiToitr  of  the  trinniTir.  In  the  aame  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  bia  expedition  against  the 
Parthiana.  In  &  c  34,  when  Antony  manhed 
into  Armenia,  Dellina  was  leat  befon  him  to  Arta- 
Taadea,  to  loll  him  into  aecoiity  by  treacherou 
pronisei.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  a  3 1,  Ddlins  and  Amyntas  wen  sent  by  Antony 
froffl  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  &tal  battle  was  fbu^t,  DoUina 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
tiaordinaxy  in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  ano- 
ceaairely  bdonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  haTo  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  his  fetur  of  Cleopatra,  wh<»n  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meannesi  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  thb  we  hear  no 
moK  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  aome  talent ;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
lilentnre  by  writing  a  histtwy  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthiani,  in  which  be  himself  had  fought 
vnder  Antony.  (Strabi.  xL  523,  wiU>  Casanbmi^ 
correction.)  This  woik  ia  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
w  in  Greek ;  but  we  faaye  reason  fat  b^ering  that 
Plutarch^  account  <rf  that  war  {AnL  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  DeUiua,  ao  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  lAridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut  Ant. 
59.)  In  the  tinie  of  Senea  {Smaa.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
laaciriouB  nature,  wbicb  are  now  likewise  lost  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
DeUiiutowhom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  L  13,  23 ;  VelL  PaU  u.  84 ;  Joseph.  Atd.  Jmd. 
XT.  2.  §  6 ;  PluL  AiU.  36 ;  Zonae  x.  29  ;  Senec 
4e  CUm^  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DBLMATICUS,  a  nnoune  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  &  c.  119.  [Mctbjulos.] 

DELMAIIUS  or  DALMATIU&  1.  Son  of 
Constantius  Chlonis  and  his  second  wife,  Flaria 
MMiiw»iH  Theodora.    Fnua  his  half-brother. 


Constmtine  the  Oreat,  he  recraTcd  the  title  of 
eensor,  wliich  bad  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Dflrins  to  reviTe  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Rome.  Defanatina  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  die  diarse  bron^t  by  the 
Arians  against  Atbanasina  of  Bavb^  mnrdend 
Atsenina,  bishop  of  Hypsdis  [ATHAHASiiiai,  p. 
394],  and  appeon  to  baTo  died  bdon  the  year 
A.  D.  335.  (Tillemont,  HUoin  dm  St^anwrtt 
Tol  It.  pi  238.)   He  was  the  fadier  of 

2,  FLinira  Jinjoa  Dblh ativs,  wbo  was  ed»- 
cated  at  Natbonne  ander  the  can  the  tbetoridn 
Exsttperitts ;  distinguished  himself  by  sopprassing 
the  nbeilion  vi  Caiooenis  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed conanl  a.  a  533 ;  two  years  afterwards  waa 
ovaled  Cheaar  by  his  snde,  whom  he  is  latd  to 
have  resembled  stroi^y  in  disposition  ;  npmi  the 
dinsion  of  the  eminn  reoeiTed  Tluaee,  Macedonia* 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  waa  pot 
to  death  by  the  soUien  in  a.  D.  SS7,  sbaiiRg  tlie 
fate  of  the  brother^  DepheiTii  and  chief  BdniBtn 
of  Constantine. 


It  most  be  oboMred  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  dtstinguishiog  Ddmatina  the 
mther  from  Delmadus  the  son.  Many  histariaiis 
belicTe  the  ionaer  to  have  been  the  eoml  of  a.  d. 
933,  and  the  aonqanor  of  Calooenii,  dw  date  of 
wbtae  rerdt  ii  my  nnoertain.  A  ftv  onno  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  ulrer,  and  small  kass,  an  to 
to  be  foiuid  in  all  laxge  o^ectioni,  and  on  tfaeoe ' 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Cbssor  and 
PrvKtpt  JWoraMu,  the  orthc^nqthy  being  for  the 
most  part  Dtimaimit  although  DaImo^  alao 
occanonally  appears,  (Anscm.  Pn/.  17  ;  Viekn; 
Epit.  41,  dt  Can.  41,  EtxgrjtL  Vala.  S  S&  ; 
Tlieophan.  Gtrvmograpk.  p.  282 ;  Tillcsnont,  Hit- 
toin  det  ED^ttram,  toL  if.  pp.  251,  259,  261, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  be  disoisaas  at 
length  tbe  dates  eonnceted  with  the  bistoiy  ef 
Ddmatins  and  Hannibalianni.  [W.  R.] 

DELPHl'NIA  (AsA^a),  a  mmame  <^  Arte- 
mis at  Athens.  (Pdlnx,  x.  119.)  Tbe  masculine 
form  Delphinins  is  used  as  a  surname  of  ApoQo, 
and  ia  derived  either  fimn  hb  slaying  the  di^mi 
Delphioe  or  Del^tyne  (naaidly  called  Python) 
who  gnarded  tbe  eraoe  at  Pytbo,  or  fi«u  bia  hav- 
ing shewn  tbe  Cretan  eokaiiata  tbe  way  to  I>elphi, 
while  ridii^  on  a  dolphin  or  metamoqthosing  him- 
self into  a  dolphin.  (Txetx.  ad  ZynfO.  208.) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temp^  at  Athena, 
Cnosaus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  1;  PluL  7W  U:  Stnb,iT.p.l79;  MiU- 
kr,  AeffiKet.  p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

DELPUUS  (AtX^).  I .  A  aoD  of  PoeeidcHi 
and  Melantho,  a  daughtw  of  DencaliiA,  frno  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  waa  believed  to  have  derived 
iu  name.  (TsetL  ad  lyaopk.  206 ;  comp.  Or. 
Afet  vL  120!) 

2.  A  son  of  ApoQo  by  Celseno,  tbe  dn^ter  of 
Hyamua,  and,  aocotdiug  to  othws,  by  Thyia,  tbe 
daiigbter  of  Oastalius,  tr  by  Melaom,  tbe  darter 
<tf  Cephisans.  Tiadition  pointed  to  him  aIm  aa 
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flta  penM  bm  whrn  Datehi  ne^nd  iti  auae. 
Hs  u  ftirtber  nid  to  have  had  a  ion,  Prtbii,  -who 
nled  over  the  country  about  nonnt  Parnaatut, 
and  from  whom  tho  ora^  received  the  name  of 
Pytha  (Paul.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)          [L.  S.] 

DEMA'D£S*(AfV(ifST)0>  ad  Athenian  atate»- 
man  and  orator,  a  contemponry  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Anlipater.  He  ia  nid  to  have 
bom  a  penon  <tf  very  loir  origin,  and  to  have  at 
MM  tine  even  eerved  ai  a  rower.  (QuintiL  iL  17. 
g  I3{  Sezt.£mpir.  luiff.  JIffdA.  iL  16;  Suidaa,i-ti: 
AmiAtfi.)  But  fay  his  extnwrdinair  talentt,  hii 
dsmi^ogie  artifiee^  and  tmcheiy,  be  maa  to  a 
my  pmainent  podtion  at  Atheu;  he  nied  hit 
inflBWMB,  however,  in  mch  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
(Pkoc  1)  juady  temu  him  the  waviytov,  tiiat  ia, 
the  ^pwredE  or  rain  of  hit  oonntry.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertuned  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Damotthenei,  against  whnn  he  came 
fiirwaid  as  early  as  the  time  ot  tba  war  against 
Olyotfam,  M.  e.  349  (Snidaa,  Le.),  and  to  whom  he 
cmtinned  hostile  to  the  last ;  tot  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Atitipatei  and  Ciateras,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  dty,  Demadea  induced 
the  people  to  [vonounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  (Plut.  DmualL  28 ;  Phot.  BSA.  p.  69,  ed. 
Beklcer.)  In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demadea  frankly 
but  pt^lely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
ana  ao  well  nbaaed  with  the  flattery  impliad  in 
the  eenson,  uat  be  not  only  restored  Demadea  to 
bis  liberty,  but  set  free  all  uie  Athenian  prisoners 
irithout  laaaom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  Enendahip 
with  Athena.  (Diod.  xvi  87;  OeU.  xL  10 ;  Sext. 
Empii.  adv.  MiUi.  L  IS.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  kingoB  that  oecauon,and  the  rich 
pfeaents  ha  received  from  him — it  ia  said  that  ha 
once  recuved  tiie  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
iiim  an  active  champion  in  the  caoae  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himsel£  He 
pursued  the  same  coarse  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  kin^  went  lo  fiu*,  that  the  Athe- 
juana,  onable  to  bear  it,  ii^icted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
bim.  (Aelian,  V.  A  v.  12 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.J 
But  when  Haipalnt  came  to  Athens,  Demadea  dia 
jiot  scrapie  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
JDmottk.i9$,e.Arideg.il6.)  When  Alexander 
jabaaqnently  damandod  the  suiieader  of  the  Athe- 
nin  ontna  who  had  instigated  the  pec^le  against 
Jiim,  Demadea  was  bribed  by  the  fiienda  of  Demos- 
:Ui«nea  with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
aave  him  and  the  other  patriots.  He  accordingly 
fiamed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
jGused  the  oratws,  but  promised  to  anrt^ider  them, 
it  they  should  be  (band  guil^.  The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Denudes  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors. (Diod.  xvu.  15;  Plut.  itemort*.  23.)  In 
«.  c,  331  Demadea  had  the  administiation  of  a  part 
of  the  pubhc  money  at  Athens,  which  BSckb 
(PM.  Stxm.  t/AOm.  p.  169,  Ac,  2nd  edit.)  has 
•hewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  whNi  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  AitfuifSqi.  (En-- 
mol  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylbnig;  Piu- 
ciaii,  ii.  7  ) 
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port  thoae  who  had  melted  agunst  Alexander, 
Demadea  persuaded  tbnn  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
qipealing  to  their  lore  of  pleasure.  (Pint.  PraMspf. 
Rei  PmU.  Chr.  25.)  By  tbna  aupporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribea  from 
the  oppoaite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  conbderable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissdnte 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  Uws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  A.  c.  322; 
when  Antipatet  marched  unth  his  anny  against 
Athena,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  tbv 
highestd^ree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Denudes,  with  Phocion  and  some 
others,  as  ambasaadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  periiqpa  on  the  instigatitm  of  Demadea,  to 
gimt  peace  on  ai^  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
misdon.  (Diod.  xnii.  18 ;  Pans;  viL  10.  %  1.)  In 
B.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Atheniana,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Monychia,  sent  Demadea 
at  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petiUAn  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipoter  was  at  firat  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demsdes  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  anwng  the 
papen  left  by  P^iccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demsdes,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  diseoveiy  aeeret;  but  when  De- 
madea prened  him  its  an  answer  respecting  the 
remoral  of  the  garriaon  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demadea  and 
hia  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  hia  fiitfaer' 
on  thia  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death,  (Diod.  xviiL  48 ;  Arrian, 
ap.  PioL  p.  70 ;  Adint.  ziii.  p.  591.)  Fhi- 
tanh  {Pkoe.  SO)  attribntea  the  enention  of  De* 
mades  to  Cassander. 

Demsdes  was  a  man  wi&oat  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  tbey  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  par^.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  Toe  ancienti 
Imve  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life^  (PluL  Piux. 
1,  20,  30,  Praee.  Rei  PM.  Gar.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelun,  V.  H.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  piddic  aflUn  of  Athens  to  his 
natoral  skill  and  hii  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  wen  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  ndet  trf  art  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abandance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  p^ecl 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself  and  Quintilian 
does  not  heaitate  to  phce  him  1^  the  side  of 
Peridet.  (Oc  OraL  S6,  BnO.  9 ;  PteL  Demodh. 
8,  10,  11,  Apophik.  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  ii.  17.  S  12, 
xiL  10.  %  49.)  Both  Ciooo  and  QumtUmn  ex- 
pressly stale,  that  Demades  left  no  written  ontiotu 
behind  hun.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tietaes  (C!UL 
a,  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whmn 
be  echoed,  possessed  ontiont  which  were  attributed 
to  Demadea.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  {r»p\  8<w- 
itKorrlas),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  a.  c. 
826,  and  in  whidi  be  defeads  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Akxander^  rngn.  It  was  foun#by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  lees  tfian  hxMSS.,  and  is  {Nnntad 
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in  the  conectioni  of  the  Attic  onton,  bat  its 
geunineoeH  it  still  donbtfiL  Snidis  attribute*  to 
Denudes  ilao  a  hiatory  af  IMm  Hid  of  the  Urth 
of  Leto'a  cbOdren,  bat  tbia  mik  am  annely  bare 
been  the  prodnetion  of  onr  Deiaadea,  and  m  knew 
of  no  other  penon  of  thk  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Rahnken,  HiM.  OriL  Ont,  €fr.  p. 
71,  &c.;  J.  O.  Hauptnann,  iXipMWw  ^  Da- 
mad,  et  iBi  tr&mOtm,  fragm.  orot  coiiMtnIm, 
Oe^^  1768,  4to^  reprinted  hi  R«ikeS  Orafona, 
iv.  p.24S,dLc;  H.  Lhaidy,  Dtmtrtatkt  dlt  Demadt 
Oralon  AOtHiMm,  Beriin,  1834,  8m ;  Weatei^ 
IMBO,  OmtL  A,  ariiek.  Btndltamk.  S  54,  sotea  1 1 
—16.)  [L.  &] 

DEMAE^ETUS  (AiptalFerat),  a  tnnuune  of 
Aacle|»iia,  dnived  fnun  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
fail  on  the  Alpheiaa.  (Pun.  vL  31.  S  4.)  [Ls.] 

DEMA'QORAS  (AiKur)^),  «f  bmoa,  ii 
mentioned  by  Dionynu  of  Halicamaanti  (A.  A 
i.  72),  together  with  AgathyBos,  aa  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephaloa  respecting  the  date  of  the 
fonndatioB  of  Rome.  Bat  whether  Demagoraa 
waa  a  poet  like  AgathyUu  or  not  ii  nncertain. 
He  ia  ona  mentknad  1^  the  gnmmariui.  (Bek- 
Itar,  Amaed.  p.  377 ;  B^hmann,  Ameei.  i.  pk  68  ; 
Eostath.  ad  H.  ix.  £58 ;  Eodoc  p.  S5 ;  ApoiloL 
Prw.  iL  51 ;  SchoL  ad  Em>y>.  Pkoen.  7.)  {L,  S.] 

DEMARATA,  dauhter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syn- 
«iiM.  waa  married  to  Andraaodonu,  the  gnar^Uan 
of  Hteronymnt.  After  the  ■miiinatiwi  of  the 
latter,  the  peraoaded  her  hniband  to  teiie  on  the 
•mieign  power;  bat  hit  heart  biled  him,  and 
be  aorrendered  the  citadd  to  the  oppoaite  party. 
After  the  eataUithment  of  the  republic,  she  waa 
BEt  to  death,  together  with  her  nieee  Harraonio. 
<LiT.  »riT.  22—25.;  [E.  H,  B.] 

DEMARATUSfAww^Mrm),  15th  EuryponUd, 
rugned  at  Sparm  from  abont  a.  c  510  to  491. 
Punniai  qwakaof  him  aa  abaringwith  Cleomenee 
the  hoDonr  of  ezpelSng  Hippiaa  (b.  c.  510)  (Pant. 
Hi.  7  S  7).  and  Flntan£  {de  VirM.  Mid.  p.  245,  d.) 
wiites  dimr  namea  in  the  war  agninit  Anoa. 
Under  Tderilla,  be  Hya  "theArgtve  woneB  beat  I 
bade  Cleooteiwa  (innpoiaarro)  and  tbraat  oat 
Demaratoa"  (Jf^Mroi'),  aa  if  the  Utter  had  lor  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  **  Ha  had  gained," 
•aye  Hwodotna  (tL  70),  **  wry  frequent  dirtino- 
tion  for  deeds  and  for  connaels,  and  had  in  pa^ 
tieolat  won  for  his  ceontry,  alone  of  all  ber  kings, 
an  Olympiaa  netNj  in  tM  fenr-lwnetAariot-Tace." 

Hia  caiwr,  bawercr,  waa  cnt  abort  by  di>- 
•ensiona  with  hii  coUcagoa.  In  the  inmaion,  by 
which  deomanea  propoaed  to  wreak  his  vengeanca 
on  Athena,  Demantus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
M)  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleuus,  followed  the 
•xampte  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refiiaed  to  co- 
operate any  fnrtker.  The  otfier  allies  began  now 
to  more  away,  and  deemenes  was  fimed  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  t.  75.)  Henceforward  we  nay  easily 
imagine  that  hia  fnry  at  his  indignities,  and  ihrir 
MMial  incompatibility  <rf  toqier,  wonM  nnder  the 
fcod between uienTiolataDdobBtinate,  In&a491 
Cleoaeoee  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  iBtrigaed  apinrt  at  home,  by  bis  adTcr- 
aary,  who  eneouaged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refOsing  to  acknowledge  t£e  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleumenea  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  «f  his  rehemeot  anacnpulooi  enei|py  to 
■mik  to  rid  bbneelf  of  Damaratas,  calling  to  hu  ud 
Leotyehides,  oeA  hair  to  the  boaie  rf  Pnclea, 
whom  Damamtna  had,  moreorer,  made  hii  enemy 


by  nbbmg  him  of  his  affianced  bride,  Pereafau, 
dimeter    Cbejlon.  (Hcndot.  Ti.  61, 65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratns  had  hem  m  foOowe : — 
King  Aiiiloo  bad  twice  mairiad  withoat  laone. 
Wlule  bis  aecood  wife  was  atOl  alin,  either  im 
anxiety  for  an  beir  or  oat  of  mere  paaaiim,  he 
aooght  and  by  a  coriona  artifice  oblamed  aa  hia 
third  the  wifo  of  hia  fntrni  Agetaa,  a  woraan  of 
waaafkable  beaoty.  He  enticed  Ae  hnshand  into 
an  agnenent,  that  oadi  ihaald  gEto  the  other 
wbatimr  he  adnd;  and  whta  Agetns  had  dmacn 
bit  gift,  Aiiston  denianded  in  retnni  that  he  abodl 
giro  him  bis  wifo^  A  scm  waa  bom.  Aristai 
was  fitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephon  what  the 
tiding!  were  bronght,  and  eoanting  the  months  oa 
his  fibers,  aaid  in  their  pnaenesh  ■*  It  cannot  be 
miM."  Hb  doobta,  hewem^  apfiared  bo  AntiNr: 
he  owMd  the  c^,  aad  gave  it,  in  alhiriea  to  the 
pnUic  prayer  that  bad  beeo  made  1^  the  Spirtana 
for  an  heir  to  hia  boose,  tiu  aanw  of  DnaantaL 
(Ibid.  Ti  61—64.) 

The  Other's  eipcesiioB  was  now  farongbt  np 
againat  the  son.  Leo^chidee  dedared  him  on  oath 
to  be  WTongfiilly  mi  ue  throne ;  and,  in  the  oon- 
seqnent  proaecntion,  he  bronght  forward  the  epboi^ 
who  had  then  been  nttt^  with  Ariataif  to  bMr 
eridence  of  his  words.  The  ease  was  referred  to 
the  Ihiphtatt  onde,  and  waa  by  it,  throng  the 
Mompt  intecfcienoe  of  CEeomenes,  dedded  for  tbe 
aocosa,  who  was  in  cnnsegaence  raiaed  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  ri.  64—66.) 

UemaratOB,  some  time  aiter,  was  aitti:^  aa 
magiitrate  at  the  Oymnopaedian  games.  Leoty- 
ehides sent  hia  attendant  to  ask  the  {nmlting 
queation,  how  it  folt  to  be  magistimte  after  being 
king.  Demaratns,  stong  by  the  taimt,  made  a 
haaty  and  menacing  reply;  oorered  his  fooe, 
and  withdrew  hooie  ;  sacrificed  titers^  and  taking 
the  Mcred  entraila,  aooght  his  mother  and  conjared 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  rmHed  by  an 
aoeonnt  which  aaaniedly  leaves  the  modem  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  bat  gaTo  him  perhaps  the 
Gonvietioa  which  she  widu^  that  lui  ^ter  was 
dthar  Aiistoa  or  the  hen  Astr^lHcns ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  hare  made  up  hia  mind  te 
repin,  by  whatever  meana,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elia  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sup- 
had  not  toe  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
He  then  letind  to  Zacyndna,  and  on  bei^g 
mimed  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to  king 
Dareiua.    (Ibid.  tL  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  be  was  feroonbly  re- 
ceived, and  is  mid,  by  stating  the  Spartan  aa&ge,ls 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  thiuoe 
to  the  exdodon  of  his  brothers  bom  beCm  their 
folher^  accession  :  and  rai  Ae  reaclntieo  beipg 
taken  <rf  invading  Greece,  to  have  seat,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  woold  not  ventare  to 
determine,  a  meaai^  cttriooily  concealed  [Clxo- 
Msnsl,  to  bis  cowmymu  at  Sparta,  convejiim 
the  intam^oDoa.  (Ibid.  vU.  S.  m) 

Hepcewtwaid  Demaratns  performs  in  the  ttarj 
of  Herodotus  with  higfa  drsmatie  eflect  the  part  cf 
the  unheeded  oouasellw,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  1^  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
nesa  of  those  countlem  myriads,  and  ventured  to 
cMobat  the  extravagant  unthinking  cmfideoce  of 
their  kader.  Tboa  at  Doriscoi,  after  the  ram- 
berii^  of  tlia  army ;  thai  at  Thecmopjia^  when 
he  expfauned  that  it  wm  fa  battle  Uk  S^artaat 


port, 
him. 
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van  trimming  thitlr  hur ;  thiu,  after  As  put  wm 
won,  irtien  Xerzei  ownsd  fab  wudom,  aiid  he  ia 
nid  to  han  given  the  ftrn^ited  couud  of  oo- 
eapying  Cythttta.  And  thiiB  fimllT  he^  asyi  the 
■tanyf  wu  with  Dicaeu  in  the  pain  of  Thria, 
vhen  they  heard  the  my»tic  Eletiniiian  cry,  and 
tav  the  uond  of  sacred  dnst  page,  aa  eacaiting  the 
auistant  deities,  to  the  Oreaan  fleet  (Ifaid.  ni. 
101—105,  209, 234. 335,  Tiii.  65.) 

Leaving  the  jmigiiMttion  of  Hernotiis  and  his 
Inftmuuita  tenuiiAk  for  imdi-of  diia,  we  may 
■afely  beUere  uiat  Demantna,  like  Kifi^u  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  Ten- 
gcance  and  reftorodos,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pauaa- 
RioB  (iii,  7'  §  7)  statea,  ^t  bii  ftmily  contmoed 
long  in  AuR ;  and  Xenophen  {HIM,  fii.  1.  §  6) 
mentioBa  Eniyitbenea  and  Pmelea,  bis  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Pergamos,  Teathrania,  and 
Ilalisama,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reword  of  bis  serrice  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyroen  amy  found  Prodes  at  Tea- 
thrania. (Xen.  AmA.  m  8. 17.)  « To  this  bmily 
aho,"  nya  Miiller  (Air.  bk.  L  9.  S  "  belongs 
Proclci,  who  marriei  the  daughter  of  Anstotle,  when 
tbe  latter  was  at  Atanieu,andfaadbyhertwosons, 
Prodes  and  Demaratns.  (SexL  Emptr.  adv.  Ma- 
lAeM.p.518,ed.CoL")  (See  below.)  Plataich's 
anecdote  {nan.  c.  29),  that  lie  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  rideduongh  Sordia 
viu  tbe  royal  tian,  and  was  restored  to  mvoor 
Themistodes,  con  oidy  be  nid  not  to  be  in  oontnr 
dicdoD  to  the  chnmoloffy.  fdinton,  K  H,  ii. 
p.  208.)  lA.  H.  C] 

DEUARATUS  ( Anudparot),  a  mochant-noUe 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  Aefiae^dae.  When  the 
power  of  his  dan  had  beat  overthnwn  by  Cypse- 
Int,  about  n.  c.  657,  he  fled  firom  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Taiqnlnii  fai  Etmria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brongfat  with  him  a  huge  body  m  retainers  and 
■nnch  treasore,  and  thoeby  g^ned  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  nUer  of  TorqainiL  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Clet^hantos  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eocheir  and  En- 
grnmmna,  masters  of  tbe  plastic  arts,  and  together 
wiU)  theae  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etmria. 
He  married  an  Etnuian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  ams,  Anms  and  Lncnmo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinins  Prisons.  (Liv,  L  34 ;  Dionyt.  iii.  46 ; 
Polyb.  vi  2;  Sttab.  v.  p.  219,  viiL  p.  378;  Cic 
Tux.  QuaaL  y.  37;  Tac^mi.  xi.  14 ;  Plin.KiV: 
xxxT.  3, 12 ;  Niebnbr,  Rom.  Hid.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  perrading  the  story 
of  the  Tarqoins,  see  Macoulay's  Zojv  of  AwAoA 
Mome,  p.  80.  [E.  K] 

DEMARATUS  {AtgaifJem),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hosintality  with  the  bmily  of  Philip 
of  Macedou.  It  was  throagfa  the  mediation  of 
Demaiatas  that  Alexander  retained  home  from 
Illyria,  wheie  he  had  taken  vp  bis  abode  In  am* 
sequence  ct  the  qooRel  between  himself  and  his 
tallier  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
B.  c.  337.    (PluL  AUt!.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARA'TUSCAjiM"""*)-  1.  a  eon  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  bis  brother,  Prodes,  were 
pnralkof  Tbecfhnwtns,  (Diqg.  Laert  v.  58;  Fa- 
ttno.  BibL  Orate,  iu.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demnatoa,  kuig  of 


Sparta,  from  lAom  his  fsther,  Proclea,  was  de- 

seendod. 

2.  A  Corinthian  anthor  of  mcectun  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Agea.  15.)  He  is  per- 
il^ the  same  whose  woric  called  Tfxry^pSottfMya, 
on  the  snbjecta  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  refened 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaem,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniiu  Rhodins.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Dematatoa  on  rivera,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Pint.  PunM.  JUn. 
16,  Flm.  iz.  §1  3,  5 1  Clem.  Alex.  PnOr^ 
c  3;  Stob.  fbrU.  xzxix.  32,  33;  Schol. ot/JpaU. 
AiMl.  i  45, 1289 ;  Fabric  BOL  Grate,  il  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Voasius,  de  HuL  Graao.  p.  425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  ^ortan,  who  is  said  to  hare  retorted 
upon  tbe  migtam  on  the  lubjagation  of  Greece 
nsuaUy  aaenbod  to  Hadrian  {AnOoL  iL  p.  285)  by 
writing  imder.  It  a  line  from  a  speech  of  AcluQes 
to  Patrodus.  {II,  xri.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  "capped"  the  imperial  qrigiam, 
be  lefSai  by  a  pindy  on  Aidulodnu  {Ftagm. 

fij>'  sMiffniKOt  'EitoXlov  nXc^tUTif t,  k;  r.  A, 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  tbe  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  howerer,  give 
the  name  of  Demoiatus,  which  occurs  in  the  rer- 
sion  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  PUnudes. 
(SeeJaeoba,(H(Ja(W.2.e.)  [E.E.] 

DEMARCHUS  {A4iAafX"\  aon  of  Pidecua,  a 
^laensan.  He  was  one  of  the  generala  sent  oat 
to  npbue  Hermocrates  and  his  coUeoguea  in  the 
oHnmand  of  the  Syiacusan  ■nriliup'*  in  Greece, 
iriien  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thoc  viii. 
85;  Xen.tfWl.L  l.gSO.)  Afta  his  return  he 
aiHieaia  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  ia  psblie 
^irs,  and  became  one  of  tbe  most  powemil  op- 
jxments  of  the  rising  power  of  Dionyuus.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigatiott  of 
the  latter,  at  toe  same  time  with  Dai^naena, 
shortly  after  Dionynus  bad  bcoi  appointed  geneni 
autocntor.    (Diod.  xiiL  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMA'RET£(A));uv>'nf),  daughter  of  llenn, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  was  wife  M  Gelo^  tyrant 
SyiBCus&  She  is  said  by  Diodoras  to  hare 
exerted  her  influence  with  Odo  to  grant  Ae 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  &  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  serrice  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
valne  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  tbe  prodnee  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  coaunemoratim  (rf  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  fint  time 
the  Isige  diver  coins,  vdghing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Siwlifln  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  givoi  m  her  hoooor.  (IHod.  xi.  26 ; 
ScboLHiPmiilOLiLl:  Hesych. ».  e.  An^uv^tor ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Anuli  dell'IsL  di  6>rrisp. 
Arched.  voL  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Oelo 
she  married  bis  brother  aad  successor  Pdyielus. 
(SchoL  M  Find,  Ot.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

DEMEA8.  [Dahub.] 

DEHE7ER  ( A^f^rqp),  ene  of  the  gmt  dirinir 
tiea  of  the  Oteeko.  The  name  Demeter  is  snp~ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yv  F^Pt  tlmt 
is^  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  anonymous  with  Draneter,  as  connected  with 
Zttli  and  Stdtviu,  and  as  doired  from  the  Cretan 
word  8qa(,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  pm  of  barley  or  of  food  generally^ 
(Hom.  IL  v.  500.)  Theae  two  e^mdogies,  how- 
ever, do  net  onggest  any  difiisrence  in  the  dunctar 
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9t  dw  goddavi  bat  Iwtc  it  awiitiilly  tin  mnt. 
Dwneter  wu  the  dnulitcr  of  Croatu  and  Rbea, 
and  niter  of  Heatia,  Hera,  Aide%  PoieidoD,  and 
Zeu.  Like  tiie  other  diildnii  of  Cronoa  ilie  mu 
deToored  by  ber  father,  bnt  he  gave  her  forth 
anin  after  taking  the  emetic  wluch  Metis  had 

fvm  bin.  (Henod.  Tktoff.  iB2,  &c ;  Apollod. 
2L  g  1.)  Br  ber  bnthei  Zeoa,  Demetar  became 
the  mother  of  Pemphone  (Proeerpina)  and  Di<»- 
nynu  (Hedod.  Tl^ig.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  Iqr 
Powidoii  of  Deipoena  and  the  horae  Orion.  (Ap(^ 
kd.  iii.  6.  9  8 ;  nii.  37.  §  6.)    The  moat 

prominent  part  in  the  mythna  of  Dtmeier  ia  the 
rape  of  her  dan^jjiter  PeraepbwM  by  Plato,  and 
thia  atory  not  raly  anggeata  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Danwter,  bnt  alao  direct*  oar  attention 
to  the  principal  aeata  of  ber  worabip.  Zeus,  with- 
ovt  the  knowledge  ot  Demeter,  had  promiaed  Per- 
iq^ioae  to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unauapeoting  mai- 
dot  wia  ^tbering  flowera  which  Zena  bad  omaed 
to  gmw  in  Older  to  tompther  and  to  b.-nm  Plnto'a 
■eheme,  the  earth  anddenlv  opened  and  ahe  waa 
catiied  off  by  Aidonena  (Pluto).  Her  erica  of 
anguiah  wen  heard  only  bj  Hecate  and  Helioa. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  Toice, 
immediately  eat  out  in  aeareh  of  her  daaghter. 
Hm  apot  wban  Penqihmie  wai  bdiered  to  b»m 
bean  earned  into  tbe  lower  worid  ia  diffioent  is 
tbe  didhtent  tnditiona  ;  the  itory  [dacea 

it  in  ^ily,  in  the  neigfabonriiood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wella  Cyaoe  and 
AiBthuaa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  U6,  274 ;  Ov.  AfeL  t. 
385,  Fatt.  it.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic.  m  Verr.  iv. 
48.)  Thia  legend,  which  joiaU  to  !^y,  though 
nnaoobtedly  very  andoit  (Pind.  Nm.  i.  17),  ia 
«ertainly  not  the  original  tradition,  ainoe  the 
worahip  of  Demeter  was  introduced  mto  Sidly  b^ 
Golontata  from  Megani  and  Corinth.  Other  tnub- 
tiona  place  the  mpe  of  Peraephtme  at  Erineaa  on 
the  Cephiaana,  in  the  neigfibonrhood  of  Eleuua 
{Orpfa.  Hgvm.  17. 1  Si  at  Colonua  in  Attica  {SchoL 
ad  Sopk.  Oed.  Cat.  1S99\  in  an  iahmd  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  weatem  coaat  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Arff(m.  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
[Apollod.  i  5.  §  1  i  Stnk  Tiii.  p.  S7SX  in  CnUi 
(Schel.  ai  HmM.  Tkm^  914),  or  in  the  neigb- 
bottihood  of  Pin.  (Pmu.  n.  21.  §  1.)  Otbera 
again  ^ace  the  erent  at  Pheneua  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Aon*.  15),  or  at  Cyncoa  (PropcrL  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  place* 
it  in  the  plun  of  Nyaa  in  Aaia.  In  tiie  Iliad  and 
Odyaaej  the  rape  of  Peraepboae  ia  not  ezpresaly 
mentioned.  Dwetot  wandoed  about  in  aciueh  w 
ber  dang^tn  for  luna  dayi,  vithont  taking  any 
nectar  or  aabroaia,  and  without  bathing.  On  the 
tenth  ahe  met  Hecate,  who  fadd  her  that  aha  had 
beard  the  criea  of  Penephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  earned  ber  oft  Both  then  haatened  to 
Hdioa,  who  lercakd  to  them  diat  Pluto  had  been 
themTiahn,  and  with  the  CMiaentofZeaib  Demeter 
in  ber  angn  at  this  news  avoided  Oly^aa,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  bleaainga  wherever  aba  was  kindly  reeeired, 
and  aeferely  pnniahin^  those  who  rqmiaed  her  or 
did  not  neiaTtt  bar  gifts  widi  prapN*  reTereneeb 
In  tbia  manner  abe  came  to  Cekus  at  Eleuiia. 
[CsLaim.]  As  tbe  goddess  atill  ctmtinned  in  ber 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  tbe  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fielda  to  produce  any  friut,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  iuduce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympu  (Conni  Pus,  -riiL  42.  §2.)  Bat  in 
Tain.  At  length  Zens  sent  oat  dl  the  goda  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreatiea  and  pn- 
aenta ;  bat  abe  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympoa, 
nor  to  restore  tbe  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
Been  her  daaghter  agun.  Zena  acctndingly  sent 
Hermea  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Perae^nne. 
Aidtmeoa  conaented,  indeed,  to  Fersepbone  ntntn- 
ing,  but  gave  lier  a  part  trf  a  pom^noate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  abe  might  not  always  remain  witb 
Demeter.  Hermea  then  took  her  in  Plato^ 
chariot  to  Eleuais  to  her  mothn,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  ahe  related  her  fiOe^  At  Eleaais 
botb  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Penephone^ 
Zeos  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Doneter  to 
return  to  Olympna,  and  alao  granted  that  Pene- 
phone sboold  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (i 
tbe  winter)  in  aahtenaneons  daiknesa,  and  that 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year  dw  shoald  Eenun  witk 
her  mothM.  (Comp^  Or.  Md.  t.  565,  Platt.  ir. 
614;  Hygin.  FiA.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rbatiaa  jdain  near  Eleusia,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  agun  allowed  tbe 
fhiita  of  the  fielda  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
fntm  Eleoua,  ahe  instructed  Triptotemua,  IKocIm, 
Emndpos,  and  Cdeoa  in  tba  mode  of  her  wonb^ 
and  in  the  myateriea. 

Theas  an  the  nam  feataiea  of  tba  nytbaa 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Honerie 
hymn ;  in  Uter  traditions  it  is  yarioualy  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jaaion  or  Jaaina, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychmta,  Eryaichthon,  Pan- 
dareuft,  and  odieis,  sea  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  *X  tbe  earth  (Entip. 
Bacek.  276),  and  mwe  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agricolture, 
whence  human  food  or  broad  is  called  by  Homer 
{it.  ziil  322)  the  gift  of  Dsmeter.  Tbe  netioa 
of  her  being  uie  aa»or  of  the  earths  fertility  wu 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  abe 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  alao  as  the  goddeaa  of 
marriage  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  ir.  58),  and  waa  wer- 
ahipped  eapedally  by  women.  Her  priestesa  aba 
initiated  yonng  married  people  into  die  duties  of 
their  now  litution.  (Plat,  de  Of.  tu^  1.)  As 
the  goddaes  t&  die  ewtb  die  was  like  tba  other 
x^Not,  a  subtermneouB  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaoceanble  to  the  lays  of  Hdiea. 
Aa  sgricultnTe  is  the  basis  of  a  w«ll-reg:alated 
social  condition,  Demeter  ia  lepreaented  alao  a*  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law^ring  goddeaa, 
^»»ai,  CaUim.  Hymn,  m  Or.  1 S8 ;  Orph.  //yan. 
89.  4;  Aau  It.  5S;  Horn.  A  t.  MW;  Ot. 
Met  T.  341 ;  Paul.  Tiil  15.  §  1.)  The  myth tu  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodiea  the  idea,  that 
tbe  productive  powera  of  the  earth  or  nature  rrst 
or  are  concealed  during  tbe  winter  aeaaon;  the 
goddeaa  { Demeter  and  Pmnibone,  also  caUed  Con, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  lighL  Penephone,  who  baa  eat«n  of 
the  pomegranate,  ia  the  fructified  flown-  that  rc- 
turna  in  spring,  dwelta  ia  tbe  r^ion  of  light  dung 
a  portion  of  dw  jtu,  and  nouriahn  ntn  at 
animalswithberfruts.  I^ttt philoaoidikal writeny 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  alao,  reffmd  tbe  dis- 
appeaiance  and  return  of  Persephone  to  tbe  boiial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
aouL  Demeter  waa  worshipped  in  Crete,  IMtm, 
Argolia,  AtUcs,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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Bnd  Italy,  and  her  worship  canusled  in  a  great 
nteaaoK  in  oigie  mjrsteriefl.  Among  the  many 
ftttinlt  celebnted  in  her  hmoar,  ue  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Elennnia  wen  the  principal  ones, 
(Diet,  if  Aid.  t.  m.  CUoea,  Halaa,  Thamapkoria, 
SarnKta,  M^alartia  ChUutma.)  The  ncrifices 
offered  to  her  conaikted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulli,  cows,  faoney-calcea,and  &mta.  (Macrobw 
&t  L  12,  iiL  11 ;  Diod.  t.  4 ;  Pans.  iL  3£.  §  4, 
TiiL  42,  in  fin.  i  Or.  Fatt,  It.  546.)  Her  templet 
wm  oiled  Megaia,  and  were  often  Inult  in  grorea 
in  the  neighboimiooid  of  towns.  (Pans.  I  Sd.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  vii.  26.  §  4,  viii  54.  $  6,  iz.  25.  $  5; 
Strab.  Tiii,  p.  344,  iz.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
snniameB,  which  are  treated  of  in  •eparate  articles, 
are  deaoriptiTft  of  the  chanctOT  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represeuted  in  worics  of  art,  though 
acucely  one  entire  atatQe  of  her  is  jpreaerved.  Her 
representations  i^pear  to  have  been  bronght  to 
ide^  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Puis.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
chuacter,  bat  had  a  softer  ezncsiion,  aad  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  «u  lepretented 
sometimes  in  a  sittiog  atdtnde,  sometimes  walkli^ 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  hones 
or  dntftons,  but  always  to  fuQ  attire.  Aronnd  her 
head  she  wore  a  gariand  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  ia  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
can  or  a  popi7,  ■onutimea  also  ■  tonJi  and  the 
mystie  basket  (Pans.  iU.  19.  $  4,  viiL  81.  $  1, 
42.  Mi  Ptin-^- J^^- nziv.  8.S.19.)  Sbeappears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  Tsses. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  <a  Ceiea,  from 
SicUy.  (VaL  Max.  i.  I.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Poetnmins  Albinus,  in  s.  c  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  bmine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  I^dns.  (Dionys.  vL 
17,  conp.L  33;  Tadt.  Amm.  ii  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing thia  furngn  divinity,  the  Roohuu  acted  in 
tbeir  nsual  manner ;  they  iiistituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  hononr  <k  her  {Dial,  of  Aiit,  t,v.Om- 
aUay,  and  gave  the  manogemeDt  of  the  laered  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
Qsoally  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  brimlf  of  the  Roman  people  miglit  Iw  offered  up 
try  a  Roman  dtiaen.  (ue.  prv  Baik  24 ;  Festna, 
a,  VI  Oraeca  soora.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  expiuned  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servins  informs  vs  {ad  Am.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fntrnm  were  the  penates 
of  the  EtroBcans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divini^  of  a 
aimiUr  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remaiked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  idenUfied  in  tlie  mythus,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  diKrrat  fonn  for  Com  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rune.  The  property  <rf  tnitMS  against 


the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  tempIiL 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79 ;  Plin.  ff.  JV^  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9  i  lav.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  die  sawte  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  b^tection  of  Ae 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  zxxiiL  25.) 
If  we  furthn  cmrider  that  the  aediles  had  tlw 
special  inperintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  uat  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeiana,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  pecnliar  nlatioD  to  Aa  plebdan  or^. 
(MuQar,  Dor,  iL  10.  $  3;  PnUer,  Demeter  mmd 
Ptn^tioiM,  em  Cydtu  m/tiot.  Untenuei^  Ham- 
haig,  1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  Zeitidiriji  f&r  die 
aita  Kmui^  i  1,  p.  96,  te.;  Niebnhr,  Hid.  of 
Ranu,  i.  p.  621 !  Hartong,  Di»  S^.  der  RotMr, 
ii  p.  135,  &c)  [L.  8.] 

DEMETRIA'N(J8(AwirfH<<r^f),  of  Ravenna, 
the  &tiier  of  the  celehmted  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Seveius, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Pbiloatr.  VH. 
iL  93.  $  1  {  Snidas,  *.  «.  'AmEffuit.)      [L.  8>1 

DEMSTTRIUSCAq/flfrpiot).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  aqnadnos  vt 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Anian, 
A«ab.iu.  II,  iv.  27,  V.21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  caval^,  called  froipM,  in  the 
■arriee  of  Akomdar.  (Anian,  ^aoA.  iv.  12 1 
PluL  Aim.  £4.) 

S.  One  of  the  body-gnarda  of  Alexander,  was 
snapected  of  being  eng^ed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Phuotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
AikO.  iiL  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathas  V.,  kinp  of  CappadociA, 
commanded  the  finces  sent  l:^  his  &tber  in  154 
B.  c.  to  support  Attain*  in  his  war  against  Pmnas. 
(Polyh.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freedman 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  Csvoor, 
and  allowed  him  to  sccomubite  immense  lidias. 
After  the  omquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuSt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joa^b. 
AmL  xiv.  i.  f  A,  de  Bdl.  Jtid.  i.  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  ^ewi  the  ezeeaaive 
adnlatitm  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  hia 
wdtknown  influence  witit  Ponpey.  (PbL  Pomp. 
40,  Chfo  Mm.  13.)  (E.  H.  K] 

DEMETRIUS  (ATi^nfrptet),  king  of  Bactm,!, 
son  of  Euthydemos.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochns  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritmries  of  Enthydemns,  the  hitter  sent  his  son 
Dmetrhu,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  ni^tiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  modi 
pleased  with  the  young  man's  appearance  and 
manners,  tint  he  conlinned  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
,  vereignty,  and  pnmiised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrins.  The  other  notices  we 
poiseas  of  thia  prince  are  scan^  and  confrised ; 
bat  it  seems  certain  (notwlthstasding  the  opinion 
to  tiw  contrary  advuiced  by  Bayer,  //trf.  Reffmi 
Oraeeormm  Baclriaai,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  snc- 
ceeded  Ms  fiuher  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Stiabo  par- 
ticulariy  mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  CMiqnesta  in  northern 
In£a  (Stiak^  1 1-  f  1),  thon^  the  limit  of  his  ao- 
quisitionscannotbeaacertainra.  Jnstin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  **  rex  Indonum"  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  hjin  as  nuking  war  on  and  hmegmg  Eocratides, 
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king  of  Baetria.  Mionnet  (Si^ipl.  roX.  Tiii.  p.  47S) 
hu  nggnted  that  then  wtn  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  ion  of  Euthy demiu,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  bat  it  doee  not  eeem  necesurf  to  have 
reeonree  to  this  hypotheaiL  The  moet  probable 
view  of  the  maUer  ia,  that  Encntidei  revolted 
fniB  Demetriu,  wbile  the  btter  waa  engaged  in 
hii  wan  in  India,  and  eatabllihed  fail  power  in 
Bactria  [mper.  or  the  proTincea  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Kooeh,  while  Demetriui  letainedthecoostriei  lonth 
of  that  barrier.  Both  ^iocea  may  thni  have  mled 
eontemporaiwoailjr  for  a  conaiderable  qiaee  of  time. 
(Conp.  WilHn^  AHma,  pp.  228—231 ;  Laaaen, 
GmA.  (br  Bmtr.  K'omfft^  p.  230  ;  BmoI  Rodtette, 
Joant.  da  Savatu,  for  163.S,  p.  521.)  It  ii  pro- 
bably to  thii  Demetrini  that  we  are  to  aicribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetriaa  in  Aiachoua, 
mentioned  by  Iiidore  of  Chaiax  (p.  8,  ed.  Hodaoa ; 
•ee  liuaen,  p.  232).  The  chronoi(^  of  hia  idgn, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bactrtan  kings,  is  extremely  tm- 
oertain  ;  his  acceaiion  is  placed  by  M.  R.Rodiette 
In  n.c \W(Joum.dta  SofXMttOel.  1835,  pL  £94), 
hy  I^ieen  in  185  {OaiA.der  Bactr.  Konije,  f.  282), 
and  it  aeema  probable  that  he  rrigned  ai>out  20  or 
28  jtun.  (Wilion'a  Arituia,  pi  231.)  [K.  H.  B.] 
DEMETRIUS  (Aiiit.^pu>t)  I.,  king  of  Macv- 
DOMIA,  nmamed  PoLioncvrKii  (noAupKirrijt), 
or  the  Besieger,  waa  the  ion  of  Anttgomu,  king  of 
Ana,  and  Stratonica,  the  danghter  of  Corrhaena. 
He  wai  diatingniihed  when  a  young  man  for  hii 
aflectionate  attachmeat  te  hii  parenta,  and  he  and 
Antigonna  eoatinoed,  thim^oat  tba  life  of  the 
latter,  to  preaeat  a  iwe  enunple  of  ananimity. 
While  yet  rery  yoang,  he  waa  married  to  Phila, 
the  daoghtcr  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Cntenii, 
a  woman  of  the  n^lnt  character,  but  contidciably 
older  thao  himself,  in  conteqnence  <rf  which  it  was 
not  without  diiScal^  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigoniu  to  consent  to  the  match.  (PInL  Demetr, 
14.)  He  accompanied  hia  fiitlier  in  his  campaigns 
against  Enmenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  irtupoi  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(b.  c  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 

rra  <dd.  (Diod.  ziz.  29.)  The  following  year 
commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  anny 
of  Antigouna  in  the  aecond  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
xiz,  40)t  and  it  most  be  mentiooed  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
eameitly  with  bis  &ther  to  spare  bis  life.  (Plot 
Eum,  18.)  Two  years  afterwards,  he  waa  left  by 
Antigosns  in  the  cbirf  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Aaia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  s.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contmry  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
gnoals  whom  bn  fitther  had  left  with  him  as  a 
eousdl  <rf  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Oasa,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  gn*ter 
part  of  his  aimy,  Thia  reverse  compeUed  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilkia,  bat  soon  aftn  in  part  retrieved  his 
diMster,  by  sorrmaing  CHUea  (who  had  been  sent 
■gainst  hun  by  Ptolemy)  on  hia  mareh  near  Hyvs, 
nd  taking  bim  and  bis  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Pint.  TJemefr. '5,  6.) 
He  waa  now  joined  by  Antigonni,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetriua 
waa  next  employed  by  hia  father  in  an  expedition 
4gainat  Nabathaean  Arabo,  and  in  a  more  im- 
pottant  one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  bad  been 


lately  oeenpied  by  Sdeocna.  TUa  he  Mooplidwd 
with  little  difficnity,  bat  did  not  compMe  hia 
woric,  and  without  waiting  to  rednee  one  of 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itaeU;  be  left  a  force 
to  continue  the  siege,  ami  nrtanied  to  join  Antigo- 
nna, iHm  almost  innwdiatdy  aftcswwds  eoadnded 
peaea  with  the  eoiiIbdentea,&c  811.  (Dfod.  xix. 
9&-«8.  100;  Pint.  Zfcwfr.  7.)  This  did  not  kat 
long,  and  Ptolwy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  whid 
waa  however  almotf  confined  to  maritime  opm- 
tions  on  the  coaata  of  Cilicia  and  Cjymt,  m  which 
Demetrins,  who  comatanded  the  fleet  of  AntigMas, 
obldned  many  iweeaiaea.  In  807  be  wn  de- 
qaidwd  by  hia  father  with  a  powertd  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Ouaaader  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  dtiea  bad  been  expieHly 
gnannteed  by  the  treaty  of  311.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthuaiaam  by  the  people  aa  their  libentoK  De- 
metrins the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fiut  governed 
the  city  for  Casaander  during  the  laat  ten 
years,  waa  expdled,  and  the  fort  at  Hnayehia 
taken.  M^aia  waa  alao  rednead,  aad  ita  lAeift- 
proclaimed;  afW  whidi  Deanetrioi  took  np  ha 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athena,  whoe  be  waa  ic- 
ceived  with  the  most  extravagant  flatteriee :  divine 
honovra  being  paid  him  onder  tbe  title  of  "the 
Preserver"  2*rn{p),  and  his  name  being  ranked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  amtng  the 
tntelaiy  deities  of  Athena.  (Phit.  iJeawfr-.  8— 13; 
Diod.  XX.  i5,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  alao  that 
he  married  Earydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias  efCy- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  deacendul 
U  the  great. Miltiadea.  (Pink  DtmOr.  14.) 

From  Athena  Demetriaa  waa  lecaDed  by  his 
father  to  take  tbe  command  of  tbe  war  in  Crpns 
againat  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  whh  a 
powerfnl  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy^  Mo- 
ther, Menelaus,  wbo  held  posseasioD  of  the  island, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamia,  whid)  he  besieged 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptidemy  hiandf 
advanced  with  a  nnuoDiu  fleet  to  tbe  relief  of  hit 
brother ;  but  DenetriaB  waa  prepared  for  his  u- 
proech,  and  a  great  sea-fight  ensoed,  in  whidi, 
after  an  obstinato  contest,  Demettins  was  eaiiiriy 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  o[  wax,  bnides 
tranqxirti ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  bad  hi- 
therto hem  regarded  aa  invindUe,  was  utteriy 
annihilated,  (b.  c  306.)  Menelaua  imnedMlely 
afterwards  nurendered  "Us  army  and  tbe  whole  it 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetriaa.  It  was  afta 
thia  victory  that  Antigonns  for  the  fint  time  w- 
sumed  tbe  title  of  kin|[,  which  he  bestowed  die  at 
the  same  time  upon  hn  son, — an  exannle  tpi^ 
followed  by  their  rival  mouocfas.  (Dio£  xx.  47 — 
53;  Pint.  iJemdr.  15— 18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7  ; 
Justin,  XT.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  Among  otha  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  hia  handa  ia  tbe  kto 
vietmr  was  tho  noted  ooorteasn,  Luua,  ■wia, 
thot^  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  yoalh,  son 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  yomig 
king.  (PlutiJenwtr.  16, 19,27;  Athen.  iv.  p.  128, 
xiii.  pL  577.)  Fnmi  tbese  enjoymento  he  waa, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  hhnad^  in  orda 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  hia  expedition 
agauut  Egypt:  bnt  the  fleet  whidi  he  m-^-^ 
•nfiered  iererely  fiom  atonaii  and,  after  neetbig 
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with  naaij  diuuten,  both  fitther  and  bod  were 
compelled  to  retrnt.  (Diod.  xz.  73 — 76 ;  Flat 
Demelr.  19.)  Jn  tbo  Mlowiiw  yew  (a  c.  305} 
Demetrius  detenaiiied  to  pimiu  the  Rhodiaiu  for 
having  refdsed  to  nii^ort  fail  &ther  and  hiinwlf 
ag&inat  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besim  their 
city  both  by  aea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed ii  ratdered  one  of  the  most  memotable  in 
anoent  hiitoiy,  both  by  the  Tigonni  and  able  re- 
nttance  at  the  beneged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
«ffi»tB  made  by  Dnmtrina,  who  dindayed  on  thu 
oecaum  in  their  Ml  extent  that  «tili^  of  re- 
aouce  and  ingenuity  in  deridng  new  methodi  of 
attaekf  which  earned  for  him  the  nimaffle  of  Po- 
UoTcetea.  The  gigantie  machinea  with  which  he 
uniled  the  walla,  the  largeat  of  which  waa  called 
the  Hdeptdia  or  d^taker,  wen  objecta  of  admin^ 
tioQ  in  ■occeeding  agea.  But  all  hia  exertions 
were  nnaniling,  and  after  the  ri^  had  lasted 
abore  a  year,  he  waa  at  length  induced  to  conclnde 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Hhodiana  engaged  to  sup- 
port Anttgonns  and  Demetrins  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81—88, 
91—100;  Plut  Dmutr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interren- 
tion  of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nian!, who  wen  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Caa- 
aander.  I^mdim  at  Aulia,  he  qiSGkly  made  im- 
self  maater  of  CAalda,  and  competied  Casaander 
not  only  to  nuse  the  sieg«  of  Athens,  bat  to  eta- 
enata  iJl  Greece  sooth  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
again  took  up  Ms  wint«a^qaarter>  at  Athens,  whoe 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  eztraw 
gant  flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  ap  to  the 
most  anboanded  lioeatioiianesi.  With  the  nring 
of  SOS  he  basteDed  to  resmne  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
•wm  bdd  by  garrisona  for  Pbdemy  or  Canandv, 
aueoeiriTCly  ffaS  into  his  handa;  and  it  aaama  pro- 
bable that  he  ami  »tended  hia  expedltiona  aa  fhr 
as  Leaeadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droyaen,  Oetak.  d. 
NatAfofff.  p.  511 ;  ThiHwall's  Onecty  viL  p.  353.) 
The  libcoty  of  all  the  sq>arato  states  was  piodaim- 
fld ;  bat,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Ctffinth, 
B^netrios  received  the  title  of  oommandei^in-chief 
of  all  Greece  (Hytiuitr  t4*  XAA^X  ^  *^ 
which  had  been  fimneriy  beatowed  open  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Ar^,  where  he  taade  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  mamed  a  third  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhosi  king  of  Kpeima — though 
both  Phib  and  Earydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaacberies  in  which  be  indulged  daring  hia  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincta 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  waa  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignadon ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meaonesa  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towaida  him,  vrhich  was  miih  aa  te  ponilu  at  once 
hia  wonder  and  contempt.  A  cnnona  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  ronaint  to  na  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preferred  by  Atiienaeoa  (vL  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  die  aame  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Elensinian 
mysteries.  (Pint.  Demetr.  23—27;  Diod.  zx.  100, 
103, 103;  Polyaen.  ir.  7.  |$  3,  8 ;  Athen.  tL  p. 
353,  XT.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (s.  c.  302)  he  waa  oppoaed  to 
Cassander  in  Thesinly,  but,  thoi^  greatly  snp»> 
zior  in  ibrce,  dGsded  little  beyond  the  redaction  of  \ 
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Pherae.  This  inacHvity  come  at  a  critical  time : 
Cassander  had  already  condaded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Selencos 
advanced  fitim  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonna  waa  obliged  to  summon  Demetrins  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
CasBBiider,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combiited  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  LysimaehtN  and  Selencua  in 
die  great  battle  of  Ipaoa,  and  Antigonna  himself 
slain,  B.  c  301.  (IMod.  xx.  106—118;  Phit  />»■ 
nefr.  28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  hnpetuenty 
the  loaa  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measore  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  &om  thence 
set  sul  fat  Auiens :  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  r^ 
caive  him  into  their  dty,  thoiufa  th^  gave  him  up 
hia  fleet,  with  which  ]»  withvew  to  ue  lathmna. 
His  fbrtnnea  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless :  he 
waa  at  the  liead  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cypraa,  aa  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jeolffiiuea  of  his  memiea  soon  changed  the  faeo 
of  lus  afiua;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Selencua  was  in- 
doced  to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al- 
liance D^etrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  waa  allowed  to  wieat  from  the  handa  of 
Plnatarehna,  brother  of  Cassander ;  bat  Ms  refhial 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  1^  koA  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  hannony  between  him  and  Salencni, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  tppai 
bleach.  (Plut  Demetr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  ^  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucua,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  ^>ace  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Casnnder  vros  continaally  gaining  ground 
in  Qnece,  when  Denetrini  hod  loot  all  his  po»- 
BesnoBs;  bat  in  &  c.  297  he  determined  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  a[q>eared  with  a 
fleet  on  Uie  coast  of  Attica.  Hia  efforts  wen  at 
first  nnsncoeasfal ;  hi*  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  ga«  a  new 
tumtoofiUrs.  Denetriaa  node  himself  master  of 
Aeghu,  Salamis,  and  othw  pomti  aromid  Athena, 
and  finally  that  city  itself  after  a  long  blockade 
which  ha!d  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  &mine.  (n.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  CmcA.  i  NoA- 
fdger^  pp.  563—569,  and  Thirlwall'a  Gfwcw,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  lAchares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  ^rant  of  Athens,  esoqied  to  Thebe^ 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generouty  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posies 
sioa  of  Manydua  and  the  Peineen^  and  aubae- 
quently  fortified  and  gantsoned  the  bill  of  the 
Mosenm.    (Pint.  Anisfr.  33,  34;  Pans.  i.  25. 

7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  be  defeated,  and  hud  siege  to 
their  cihr,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  Ming 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
b^  the  itata  of  n&in  in  Macedonia.  Hem  the 
daansnoia  between  Ant^nter  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  e^  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embaisieB 
at  once  to  Demetiuu  and  to  Pyizhus,  who  hod 
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htm  Utetj  nintUted  is  bk  kingdom  of  Epeiiw. 
Pfntnit  WW  the  iMBKst  It  band,  and  bad  aJnady 
defeated  AntipatfT  and  ettabliabed  Alexander  mi 
the  tkroM  of  Macedonia,  when  Denwtoiut  nn- 
vflKnf  to  loee  nch  an  cpportoni^  «f  aggnndise- 
nent,  uriTed  with  hia  tmj.  He  wia  reoeiTed 
with  apfNuent  tiendlineia,  but  mntnal  jealoasics 
quickly  ame.  Demetriu  waa  informed  that  the 
yoni^  king  had  fbnned  deaigna  apinat  hia  life, 
whkh  he  anticipated  by  cnaing  him  to  be  aanuai- 
nated  at  a  hanqnet.  He  waa  immediately  aficr- 
warda  acknowledged  aa  king  bj  the  Macedonian 
anny,  and  pneecded  at  their  bead  to  take  poaiea 
don  of  hia  new  lorereigntj,  B.  c  294.  (PlnL 
Oemetr.  35—37,  Pyrrk.  6,  7  ;  Jnatin.  xvi  I ;  Pana. 
i.  10.  f  1,  ix.  7.  S  3;  Eva^  Ann.  p.  l&i.) 

Whila  DcBetriiw  hid  1^  thk  nnmdar  iCTolnti« 
beeone  peaaawed  of  a  kii^om  b  Eanfie,  be  bad 
loat  all  hia  tarmet  poaaeaHona  in  Aata :  Lyafanachm, 
8eI«octt%  and  PtoUny  haTing  taken  adrantage  of 
hia  abaence  in  Greece  to  reduce  CDicia,  Cypraa, 
and  the  citiei  whkh  he  had  held  on  the  coaiti  of 
Phoenicia  and  Aaia  Minor.  He,  howerer,  eon- 
dnded  a  pcaee  with  Lyannadna,  bj  whidi  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  ttia  nnaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  tamed  bii  whole  attention  to  the 
ai&ira  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotiana  bad  taken 
«p  anna,  cai^mted  by  the  Spwtaoa  onder  Cleo- 
nymna,  bat  were  toon  defeated,  and  Thebca  taken 
after  a  Avrt  uege,  bat  treated  wid)  mitdneaa  by 
Demetrina.  Aftec  hia  retarn  to  Macedonia  he  took 
adTutage  ^  the  abaence  of  Lysimacbai  and  bit 
captirity  among  the  Oetae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  bat 
thongh  be  met  with  little  oppodtion  there,  He  waa 
recalled  by  the  newi  of  a  fieah  iniurrecdon  in 
Boeotia.  To  thia  be  apeedi^  pat  an  end,  repulied 
Pynhna,  who  had  attempted  1^  invading  Theaaaly 
to  effect  a  dinnion  in  &Tonr  m  the  Boeotiana,  and 
agun  took  Thebea  after  ■  titge  protncted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c  290.)  tie  bad  again  the 
hnmani^  to  ipare  the  city,  and  pot  to  death  only 
thirteen  (otheia  mj  only  ten)  of  the  leadera  of  the 
RTolt.  (Phit.  Demttr.  39,  40;  IKod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exe.  Valea.  p.  560.)  Pyiriina  waa  now  one  of 
the  most  fonnidable  enemiei  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
waa  againat  that  prince  and  hia  alliea  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  hii  arms.  Bat  while  be 
lumself  invaded  and  nvaged  Epeiras  almost  with- 
out oppoaition,  Pyrrhui  gained  a  great  victory  over 
hia  heotenuit  Pantauchua  in  Aettdia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrina  being  coniined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  PyrriiDs  t«^  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  ovenvn  a  great  port  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  agun  aa  qnickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetriua  was  utonatd.  (Plot.  Demelr. 
41,  43.  Pfrrk.  7,  10.) 

It  waa  abont  this  time  that  Demetriua  condnded 
an  allianea  with  Agathodes,  king  of  Symcnte, 
whoae  daughter  I^maisB,  the  wife  m  Pyrrfaos,  had 
fveviously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyn.  (PlaL  PgrrA.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exe.  1 1.) 
"Bat  it  waa  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrina  woe  mainly  directed :  he  aimed  at 
noUiing  lesa  than  recovering  the  whole  of  hii 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
condnde  a  peace  with  Pynhna,  that  be  might  con- 
tinue hto  prapantiona  nnintemipted.  Thne  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale :  if  we  may  bdieve  Ph- 
tudu  he  had  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
300  ihipi,  tmaag  whkli  wen  wme  of  I5aud  16 
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banka  af  ens.    (PlaL  Demetr.  43.)    Brt  heftw 
he  was  read^  to  take  the  6dd,  li^  advovM. 
ahumed  at  his  prepwmtions,  dvleniined  to  fafMall 
him.    In  the  qiring  of  b.  a  287*  riiihMj  aeril  a 
powerihl  fleet  aninrt  Gieecei.  widie  Pyiih—  (im- 
withstanding  hii  ncmt  ticaty)  oo  the  mmt 
and  Lysimacbna  on  the  other  SBB^aiseaaaly  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Hut  TVwrtrins'sgRatraf  i1sn|ir 
was  from  the  diaaffectim  of  his  own  anhjuta. 
whom  be  had  completely  alienated  by  faia  pnod 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lariah  ej^cBditan- 
on  his  own  lucnries.    He  fint  Huurhed  agu^ 
Lyiimadva,  bat  alarmed  at  the 
among  his  troopa,  be  cnddenly  letarned  to  bee 
PyrrituB,  who  had  advaoeed  na  far  aa  Boaea. 
This  was  a  moat  anCMtsmate  atep :  Pyniina  warn 
at  diia  tim  the  hen  o(  the  Tfrninliniana.  wba  w 
aooner  met  him  than  tluy  all  dedaie4  faiUafrvvK, 
and  Deme  trios  rnn  obliged  to  fly  bvm  his  ^■np  la 
disguise,  and  with  di&olty  trade  bia  eacape  i» 
CasMUidreia.  (Pint  Dtmttr.  44>  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Jn- 
tin,  xvL  2.)  Hia  afiain  now  i^peaicd  to  fae  hopr- 
leas,  and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frpqamlv 
■apporied  and  asdaCed  him  io  hia  advcfntie^  bow 
powoned  beradf  in  deqmir.   But  Dattrjiia  hmi- 
self  was  far  from  dc^Nmding;  he  waa  atiB  mastK- 
of  Theaaaly  and  aoote  ouer  parte  of  Grew, 
though  Athena  bad  again  shakes  off  hia  yote :  he 
waa  d4e  is  nuan  a  amall  fleet  and  anaj,  wiih 
vrhidi,  leaving  his  sen  AntjgoDBS  to  ftaiiMiid  ia 
Greece,  he  cross fd  over  to  Miletna.    Heev  he  ns 
received  by  Enrydiee,  wife  of  Ptolemj,  whose 
daughter  Ptdemkls  had  been  pnsuiaed  kirn  » 
marriage  as  eariy  as  n.  c.  SOI,  aod  tbar  losig  de- 
layed nnptiala  wen  now  sdemniaed.  Dci»rt» 
at  firat  obtained  muy  ■■eceieea  ;  bat  the  adnaae 
of  Agatbodes  with  a  powerfvl  anw  oeanpclled  hn 
to  retire.    He  now  tnrew  hilUsdf  boldly  into  Ae 
interior  of  Ada,  having  eonccived  the  dating  pn- 
ject  of  establishing  himsdf  in  the  eaateni  pnviatc* 
of  Selencna.  Bnt  his  inapt  refned  to  fbUow  kH. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Citida,  wid  after  rariaas 
ncgotiationB  with  Selencits,  and  having  aoAnd 
the  greatest  loaaes  and  privations  frcsm  famias  «ad 
diseaB^  be  found  himsdf  abandoned  by  fab  txoop 
and  even  by  hia  moat  faithful  friends,  and  had 
choice  bat  to  aarrender  hiandf  a  prisnaier  to 
SeleiKi»  (n  c.  S88.)  That  kin^  ^^eara  to  have 
bean  at  flnl  diipoaed  to  tnat  htm  with  bonev, 
bat  took  alarm  at  bis  popobuity  wiUi  tbe  aimv, 
and  sent  hira  as  a  priaoncc  Io  the  Syrian  Cheno- 
nerat.    Hen  he  was  confined  at  oae  of  the  royal 
reddencea,  when  he  had  the  liberty  of  banting  in 
tbe  adjoining  path,  and  does  not  aecn  to  hsve 
been  harah^  tnated.   Sdenou  ercs  ptafcsatd  aa 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  libcr^,  and  ia^ 
nantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Lydmadwia  to  pot 
him  to  death ;  bat  the  icatlesa  nirit  of  Denetrias 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  himsdf 
»p  without  restnunt  to  the  plcanres  of  the  table, 
whidi  bought  on  an  illneas  uot  proved  &U^.  Hb 
death  took  plan  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprisaa- 
mentandtlmfif^fifthofhiaage,BLC.283.  (Phn. 
ZAcDufr.  45— £2 ;  Pdyaen.  iv.  9 ;  Diod.  zzL  En; 
Vales.  p.5fi2.)  His  remains  wen  s«at  by  Sdewu 
with  all  due  honoun  to  hit  eon  Antigonoa^  who 
intored  them  at  Dawtriaa  in  Theaaaly,  *  dty 
which  he  had  himadf  feonded.  (KbL  Zbaiift.AS.') 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetriua  was  one 
of  the  moat  remaricaUc  diameters  of  hia      :  hi 
natlest  activity  of  niad,  fertility  «f  neauo^  and 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  ezecaUon  of  }dt  tchemm, 
he  hu  perhapB  never  been  mrpuud ;  bat  prot- 
perity  always  proved  btal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
atanuy  lost  by  hii  luxury  and  voluptuousneu  the 
advantagn  that  he  had  guned  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  felled  to  mil  forth. 
His  life  waa  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicisritudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  waa  guilty  of  some  great 
GrimeSi  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  Eewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries-, and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  hnmuity  nd  nnenaity  very  rarely  displayed 
•t  that  period.  Hia  besetting  sin  waa  his  un- 
boonded  Ucentuminesa,  a  vice  in  which,  says 
Plntaicb,  he  snrpaased  ill  lus  contemponry  mo- 
narcha.  Besides  lamia  and  his  other  miatresws, 
he  was  regnlariy  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Enrydioe,  Deidameia,  and  Pbdemais,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  tbeae,  Antigonus 
Oonstaa,  eventnaDy  niece«ded  him  mi  the  tiaoae 
of  Macedotua. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fiilly  borne  out  by  bis  portrut  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  ia  reinresented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
IKonysns,  the  deity  whom  he  particnlariy  sought 
to  emnlate^  (Pht  Damttr.  2;  Eekhd,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  hia  childrai  two  bore  the  same  name : — 

1,  Donetrias,  sumamed  the  Handsome  {6 
Ka\4i),  whom  he  bad  by  Ptolemais,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  An^gonua  Qonataa.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Lariasa,  by  -wham  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p  161,  fbl.  ed.)  After  the  deadi  of  Magaa,  king 
of  Cyrene,  hia  widow,  Aisinoe,  wiihing  to  obtain 
support  agiunst  Ptol^y,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
ofer  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not;  bat  he  is  said  to  have  given  geneial 
ofieneo  by  his  han|^ty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
iiblaw,  Aninoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  yotmg  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
aanssinated  in  her  mother's  anuL  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3;  Eiiseb.Arm.  i. pp.  157,158;  Niebuhr's 
SiAr^ien.  p.  229 ;  Droysen,  Hdktam.  ii.  p.  '292, 
&C.)  According  to  a  pn>bij>le  conjecture  of  Droy- 
sen's  (iL  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
tniiB,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  '2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Oonataa,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  snnuuned  the  Thin  Xtirroi), 


whom  he  had  hy  an  Dlyriaa  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  hnt  hia  name  mentioned  by 

Plutarch.  (Plut  AmMr.  53.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETTRIUS  {Aim'^pun)  IL,  kingof  Mack- 
SONU,  was  the  son  of  Andgonna  Oonataa,  and 
succeeded  his  fittber  in  b.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xzvL  2),  he  bad  distiDguiahed  himsw  as 
early  as  B.a266  or  263, the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeims,  who  had  invaded  the  t^tories  of 
his  bther :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  (^eUmuHnis,  ii  p,  214)  and  Niebuhr 
(£Mm  Sekr^  p.  228)  on  account  of  iiis  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  thia  tone  have  been 
above  twdvo  years  dd.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  i  p.  160;  Thirlwall^  Cfmet^  vol  viii  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  hia  ragn,  which  bwted  ten  years, 
B.  c.  239-^229  (Polyb.  u.  44 ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not.),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  thM  very  op- 
posite 0{dni(os  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
charactar  and  alnliliea.  He  Mlowed  np  the 
policy  of  his  father  An^onus,  Inr  eoltivating 
mendl|r  rehitions  with  the  tynuits  of  the  different 
cities  m  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  uie  Aetolians,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  whi^L  seans  to  have  arisen  for  the 
posaesrion  of  Acamania;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lijus  on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  oS  Illyri^  (Polyb.  ii.  2L 
46,  XX.  5 ;  Sdiom,  Oetck,  GriaduntlamU,  ^  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440 ;  Thirlwall's  Greax,  viii.  pp. 
118—125.)  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  fnan  the  Dardanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  whit  period  of  his  reign  we 
aro  to  refer  this  event  (Pm.  Tragi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviii. ;  I^v.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  securo  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin.  xxviiL  1),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Strato- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochns  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  hia  second  matiiagewith  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  JL  e. ;  Euaabi  Arm. 
i.  p.  164 ;  Joseph,  e.  Apiem.  i.  22 ;  Miehohr^ 


COIN  OF  OBHiniUB  IL 

DEMETRIUS  (Arm^rpios),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  PaiHOS  in  the  Adriatic^  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Illyiiani  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  lUyrian  queen  Teuta ;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polj  b.  ii.  11.) 
Hia  servicea  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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wdbmhnaa  of  T«Bti,  with  «  gnat  pnt  tthuAh 
miniooi,  tluM^h  the  Roohm  Men  new  to  have 
tlMKoogU;  trotted  him.  (PoIyK  Le.;  Appiui, 
lUjfr.  c  &)  He  tftcnnidi  entered  into  aUiuice 
Vith  Asdgontu  DoMm,  king  of  MKedoniB,  ■nd 
■austod  him  in  the  war  ■gairut  Cleomenei,  (Polyk 
iL  65.  iu.  16.)  Tbioking  that  be  lud  thus  wcored 
tha  pomifiil  Rppoit  cf  Maiadoni^  and  that  the 
RoBuoH  were  too  mack  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wan,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
puniah  hia  breach  of  frith,  be  rentond  on  many 
acta  of  pratiol  hoetility.  The  Bonant,  howaver, 
bunadiately  lent  the  connl  L.  Aeniliaa  Pasilai 
over  to  lUyria  (b.c.219),  who  qoiddj  reduced  aD 
his  strongholds,  took  Pliaroo  itself,  and  obliged 
Deraetrins  to  fly  fer  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
lilyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  Ttii  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  be  spent  the  renainder  at  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  tijwet.  The  Banana  in  nin  aent 
an  embassy  to  the  Maeadonian  king  to  demand  his 
■nirender  (Lit.  zziL  S3) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  afler  the  battle  of 
Thiasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliaoee  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
V.  101*  10^  108 ;  Jutin.  xxis.  2.)  Demetrins 
was  a  man  <^  a  daring  character,  but  premmptnons 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  sappMting 
the  canse  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rssh  attempt  to  take  the  ibrtreas  of  Itbome  by 
a  sodden  assaolt,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Ptriybb  ui.  19.)  Polybins  ascribes  most  of  the 
riolent  and  onjuit  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  roan  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  r^anUess  of  &ith  and  jostiec  (Polyb. 
Iii.  It,  13,  U.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (A«tifr/wa),  yoonget  son  ai 
Philip  V.,  kng  of  Maeadonia,  bat  bisoolyaon  by 
his  »tr  inb,  the  elder  btntherPeraBoa  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (lir.  xzzix.  £3.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  my  young,  to  Flasdninns 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  sobseqaentJy  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  &  c.  198.  (Lir. 
xxxiiL  13,  80,  zzzir.  52;  Polyb.xnil22.)  Fire 
years  afterwards  he  was  hononiably  restoicd  to  his 
ntber,  Philip  baring  at  this  time  obtained  the 
&vour  of  Rmne  by  his  setrioes  in  the  war  against 
AntiochuA  (Lit.  zxetL  3&;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Pbilifi  finding  himself  assailed  ob  aD  sides  by  the 
mat^unations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigtua  among 
his  neighbours,  detennined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  &rour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
^  senate.  The  yoong  prinea  waa  moat  bvoonhly 
receiTOd,  and  returned  with  tba  amwo',  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  oat  of 
f^ood-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  frioidly  dispoeitioas  towards  them.  (Lir, 
zzziz.  34»  47 ;  Pol^  zxiiL  14,  xnv.  1 — 3 1 
Justin,  xxzti  2.)  But  the  fliToar  thoa  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (aa  waa  doubtlew  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jraloniy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  d^ree  that 
of  Feneua,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
thiune  after  his  fiither^  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
th«  Romani.    Peneoa  thaidbre  endennnicd  to 


flflbet  bit  ruin  by  his  intrigues ;  and  baring  failed 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  falsely  of  an 
attempt  up«i  Ids  life,  he  suboined  Didas,  one  of 
Philip's  generals,  to  accose  Deraetrios  of  holding 
treasonaUe  cone^tondemce  with  the  Romans,  and 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  ftuged  letter, 
pretendiu  to  be  from  Fhuaiuinos,  appeared  to  con- 
finn  dtachaiige;  and  Philip  waa  indmwd  to  consign 
him  to  tba  costody  of  Didas^  by  whom  ha  was 
secretly  pnt  to  death,  as  it  was  sui^wsed,  by  his 
fitther's  (sder.  (Liv.  xzxix.  53,  jL  4—15, 20— 
24;  Polyb.  zxiv.  7,  6;  Justin,  xxziL  2;  Znnu; 
iz.  22.)  Demetrioa  was  in  his  26th  year  at  the 
tine  oif  Us  deirth ;  he  is  Rpresmtod  by  Liry  as  a 
very  am  table  and  acoMntdisbed  young  man ;  bat  it 
may  well  be  doobted  wvether  be  was  altogether  ea 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  aothor's  doqae&t 
nanatire.  (See  Niebuhr's  Ltd.  oa  lbma»  Hit- 
Airii,ToLi.p.272,ed.byDr.SehmitiL  [E.  H.  &] 

DEME'TRIUS  POLlORCE^£&  [Dnu- 
TEttra  L,  IUM6  or  Macnooifu.) 

DEMETRIUS  (Aw^rpw)  U  kh^  of  Snu, 
snmamed  Sotch  (awnfp),  was  the  aim  of  Seleocua 
IV.  (Philt^tor)  and  grandson  of  Antiodins  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  father  a»  a  hostile,  and  tetaaiBed 
than  during  the  whtde  of  tbe  reign  ef  Antiocbns 
Epipbanes.  He  there  fimned  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybioa.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  tbe  throne  of  SyHa  in  prefetcnoa  to  Ua 
cousm,  Antiochos  Enpator.  His  reqneat  bowenr 
baring  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  be 
fled  secretly  fran  Rome,  by  the  adrioe  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybios,  and  landed  with  a 
few  Mowers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians imawdiatdy  declared  in  bis  faroor ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysias  weta  seised 
by  their  own  goarda  and  pot  to  death.  (Polyb. 

xxxi.  12,  19—23;  Apiuan,  48,  47;  Jutin, 
xxxir.  S ;  Lir.  ^)iL  zItL  ;  Enseb.  Aim.  p.  166, 
foL  edit;  1  Maec  rii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  soon 
as  he  had  estaUished  kmiself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metrins immediatety  sought  to  condliato  tbe  faroar 
of  the  Romans  by  sendmg  them  an  embassy  with 
valnable  presents,  and  snnendering  to  them  Lep- 
tioea,  WM  in  the  Receding  reign  bad  assusinaltjd 
the  Roman  enray,  Cn.  Octarius.  Having  thus 
snccceded  in  pneoring  his  laoognition  as  kii^  he 
^>peara  to  ban  tkomt  that  ha  might  Rgulate  at 
hia  |4easnra  the  aSura  of  tba  Eaat,  and  expdled 
Heradeides  from  Babykm,  where  aa  aattap  he  had 
made  himself  highly  nnp<^itlar;  tat  which  scrriee 
Demetrius  first  obt^ned  mm  the  Babylonians 
title  of  Sotsr  (Polyb.  xxxii  4,  6 ;  Diod.  Exc.  Leg, 
xssL ;  Ap|dan,  £jr.  47.)  Hia  measorea  against 
the  Jews  quickly  dnm  then  to  take  19  atmt 
again  nnder  Jndas  Maoabami,  who  defaafeed  Nt- 
canor,  the  gmeral  of  Demettioa,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  dedared 
the  independence  (rf  Judaea,  and  fiirfaada  Deaie- 
trins  to  oppraa  than.  (<IoMph.  ziL  10; 
I  Mace.  TiL  viiL)  Ha  fnruter  incnifed  tbe  anaity 
of  the  Romans  by  ^dCng  Arianthea  btm  Cap- 
padocia,  in  wder  to  anbilitnte  a  cteobre  of  Us 
own  :  the  Rranan  senate  caused  the  cause  of 
Ariorathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Polyb. 

xxxii.  20 ;  Appian,  47 ;  Uv.  j^mL  xtviL ; 
Justin,  xxzt.  1.) 

WUh  DoBietiuB  was  thia  annomded  on  aD 
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•idea  by  esemiea,  fait  own  nib^ecte  at  Antiodi 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  hia  Inzory 
and  intemperanee.  In  thii  itata  of  toiofm  He»- 
deidea,  wnom  he  had  expdied  from  Babylon,  set 
np  agiun>t  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balaa, 
■who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  ion  of  Antiochns  Epiphanci.  This  compe- 
titor appears  to  bare  been  at  first  nssuceeu^; 
but,  haring  obtained  the  powerfol  protectian  of 
Rome,  ha  waa  supported  auo  wiUi  huge  ibices  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  Anarathet,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeos.  Deme- 
trius met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  whidi  he  is 
said  to  hsT«  di^tlayed  the  utmost  personal  nkmr, 
bat  was  uldmately  defeated  and  sl^n.  (Polyb. 
xzniii.  U,  16  ;  Appian,  .Slyr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc. 
Valet,  xxziii.;  Justin,  xzxy.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant  xiii. 
2;  1  Mace  x. ;  Enseb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  b.  c.  150,  having  leigoed 
between  eleren  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  333 ;  Ptdyb.  iiL  5.)  He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, somamed  Nicator,  and  Antiochaa,  called 
&idete%  both  of  whom  mbaequnfly  noended  the 
throne.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OP  DUIETUtrS  L 

DEMETRIUS  (Aimifrowj)  II.,  king  of  Stria, 
somamed  Nicator  (NucdrMp),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidns,  when  Alexander  Balaa  iii> 
vaded  Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continutid  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicioas  and  feeble  character  of  B^as  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius detemuned  to  attempt  the  recorery  of  his  ^ 
kii^dom,  and  aasemUed  ■  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  whieh  ha  hnded  in  Cilida,  B.  c 
148  or  147.  Ptolony  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  tima  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  Ms  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
for  his  wifb.  With  their  comlnned  fimes  they 
took  possession  of  Antiodi,  and  Alexander,  wlio 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  waa  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparas. 
Ptolmy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
Inttle,  and  Balaa,  hanng  fled  for  refuge  to 
Abae  in  AraMa,  was  mu^ered  by  his  followen, 
(Justin.  xxxT.  2 ;  liv.  Epit.  IiL ;  Diod.  Exc 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  ^r.  67 ;  Joseph.  AtU. 
xiii.  4 ;  1  Maee.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator ;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
nsnrper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  aiid  by  his  excessive  crndtiea  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.   This  con- 


duct emboldened  one  Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochns,  the  infant  son  of  Atexaoder 
Bala^  ss  a  pretender  against  him.  Tiyphm  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonatbui  Mace*- 
hoeus,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  nuking 
hunself  master  tn  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desii^ 
ous  of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Selewia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  b.  c  138. 
(Justin,  xxxvL  1,  xxzviii.  9 ;  Liv,  EjaL  lii. ;  Ap- 
pian, Sy.  67 ;  Joseph.  Jnt  xiii.  fi ;  1  Maoc  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  wonld  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  iS\ 
after  the  c^idrity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  ondoubledlythat  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Macadwea.  H«  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mitbridates(ArsBcea 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
vanooi  attempU  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  br  Phraates,  the 
mecesaor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochns  Kdetes,  having  overthrown  tiie  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates'  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  senthtffi  into  Syria  to  operate  a  divenrion 
wainst  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochns 
having  fallen  in  battie,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
estaUish  himself  on  Uie  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  &  c  128.  (Justin,  xzxviii. 
9,  10 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167 ;  Joseph.  AiO.  ziil  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  waa 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  np  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  for^ve  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  toaflbrd  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  B.C  135.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Josepb..JNt.xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Eusehi  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton, i^.  A  iiL  w. 
333-5.)  According  to  Ap[nan  {Sy.  68)  and  Livy 
{Epii.  Ix.),  he  was  puttodeath  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Selencus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiodins,  snnumed 
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OmHHb  Dcnebim  II.  ham  tn  Ua  tniaa,  b 
iddidoa  to  ths  titU  df  Niartor,  thoM  of  Tkeo* 
PhiUdelphai.  From  tba  dstw  on  them  it  Bppeui 
thst  HMne  must  hftv«  been  stnck  during  his  cap- 
tintft  as  veil  as  both  before  and  after.  This  «o- 
eoEds  also  with  the  diflbrenee  in  the  style  of  the 

Crttait:  those  strnck  pjreTions  to  his  nptintj 
nog  a  jouthful  and  beardless  bead,  while  tlu 
coins  nbsequent  to  that  erent  present  his  pwtiait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  bshion. 
(EckheU  iii.  pp.  22^1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEM^'TRIUS  { Aw(ifrpMt)IIL,  kii«  of  Sriiu, 
aamuiel  Edcasbus,  was  die  fanrth  aoa  tt  An- 
tiochm  Orjpus,  and  gnudioD  of  Demettiw  IL 
During  the  riril  wait  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiocfaas  Orjrpoa,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damaacns  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptotemy  Lathums,  king  of  Cy]mu ;  and  after  the 
dead)  of  Anttodms  Easebea,  ho  and  his  hntbar 
PhiSp  for  m  time  hdd  tb»  whole  of  Syria.  (iimeA. 
AtU.im.lt.  it.)  Hia  aarialaim  was  invoked V 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  6t  Alexander  Jan- 
naeos;  bnt  though  he  defieatod  that  prinoo  in  a 

E itched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  Tictory, 
ut  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  tmnediately  bn^ 
out  between  him  and  his  bnrtber  Phil^,  and 
Stnton,  the  governor  of  Bwoea,  who  mmmted 
Philip,  having  obtained  aaaistMMo  from  the  Ar>> 
iMans  and  Panhians,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  soi^ 
render  at  discteliMi.  Ho  was  sent  as  a  prisonerto 
Mithridatea,  ktqg  ti  Pudita  (Arwces  IX.>,  who 
detained  him  in  an  hmwnime  c^itivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xm.  14.)  Ths  coins  of 
this  prince  are  importsntas  fixing  the  chronology  <tf 
his  reign ;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i  e.  a  c.  94 — 88. 
The  snnuune  Encaens  is  not  found  oa  these  eoine^ 
Bone  of  which  bear  the  tills*  Hmqo  Phik|«tor  nd 
Soter;  otbert  agam  Phikoketoi  Eoenetes  Callhu- 
cui.    (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-4.)        [E.  H.  R] 


COIN  or  DIMKTRIUS  lU. 


DEHE'TRIUS  {Aw4rpu>s),  liteimry.  The 
nnmber  of  ancient  authors  of  th'u  name,  as  ennme- 
tated  by  Fabricins  {BibL  Or.  xL  p.  413,  Ac), 
amounts  to  neariy  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertios.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  an- 
tiion,  and  eulnde  those  who  are  uniuiown  except 
from  impubliahed  KS8.  Hatteced  about  in  nrioni 
librariee  of  Europe. 

1.  Ot  ADRAHVTTinii,  snmamed  IxioN,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  be  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria, 
(Suidas,  1. 1.  Aq^ifrpioT ;  Dtog.  I^'rt  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  gnunmarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamos  and  Ff^7  '^^  Alex- 
andria, when  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Arialarchns.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  "EfifTifffw  sij 'Oni^w, 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Snid.  t.e.;  Eudoc.  p. 
132;  SchoL  VtaeLadlt.  i.  424,  iii  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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VnioiMm  Pnl^  ad  Apelbm.  £ea;  p.  S7.)  % 
'Efiimra  df  HtfioSor.  (Suidas.)  3.  "EnveXo- 
ynifum  ot  ^EfrvfioJwfU,  (Athen.  il.  p.  50,  iiL  p. 
64.)  4.  Tff  'AA«(ai4t^M»  SmA^ktou.  (AUien. 
ix.  PL  393.)  5.  'AvTiml  -yAw^nu,  of  whidi  a  few 
fragments  are  stiU  extant.  (SAoLad  Anttopk  Atr. 
1568,  Am.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021.  1237.) 
6.  On  the  Oreek  verba  lenninating  in  fu.  (Snidas.) 

2.  Of  Alkxakdma,  a  Cynic  phflo«^er,  and 
a  disciple  of  Themnfacotos.  (Diog.  I^erl  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Ai.>XANDau,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
fDiag.Lajlrt.T.84.)  Than  isawwkemitlsd  v^pt 
ifHW^mt,  wUdi  MS  «nae  dawn  to  u  nnds  An 
name  of  DsBetrioa  Phalema,  wUdi  bewever,  foe 
various  nasona,  cannot  be  his  prodnction :  writm 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.^  §i  76,  231,  246,  S08)  are 
refemd  to  in  it,  and  there  an  also  words  and  ex- 
prcasions  wbidi  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work,  hf  ost 
critie*  are  tbo^ltre  indined  to  ascnbe  it  to  oar 
Deotttifau  of  Alenndiii.  It  la  written  with 
cenaidcwUe  iMta^  and  with  lefiHOMe  to  the 
best  autluKs,  and  b  a  rich  aoune  of  infoniatien 
on  the  main  points  of  otutory.  If  the  work  is 
the  producti<»  of  our  Demetrius,  who  b  known 
to  have  writttn  on  ontorr  (t^x*^  ^wvopueat, 
Diog.  Laart  Lc),  it  most  have  been  writtoi  in 
the  time  eif  the  ^tooinca.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus's  Abtorvi  Onmi,  L  f.  573,  Separato 
modem  editions  were  made  by  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Altenburg.  1779,  8va,  and  Fr.  GoUer.  Lipa.  1837, 
8td.  The  beat  critical  text  b  that  in  Wak's  Afto- 
tor,  Onee.  vol  UL  ii^  who  has  pn&ud  Talnafale 
prolegonena. 

4.  Of  AaPBNDtia,  a  Peripidetic  pUIoatjdwr,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apdionius  of  Soil  (Diog.  I^isL  t.  83l) 

5.  Of  BiTBYNiA.    See  below. 

6.  Of  firzANTitJH,  a  OnA  hutoian,  was  the 
aadtor  ef  two  woAs  (Diog.  La^  v.  the  one 
eontuning  an  aceonnt  of  the  nigiatisn  ol^tbeGanb 
fiom  Eampe  to  A^  in  thirtran  hooka,  and  iba 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  and  Anli- 
ochus  Soter,  and  of  thur  adininbtration  of  Libj^ 
From  the  contents  of  these  «uks  we  may  infEr. 
with  some  pnbabihty,  that  Demetrios  lived  dther 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings, 
onderwlMm  the  oabiwon  of  the  Oaub  took  phoe, 
in  &  a  379.  (SdEnidt.  A  PrnMiu  I'denm  as 
mammd.  Eaptd.  GaUorum,  p.  14,  &c.) 

7.  Of  BruMTiDM,  a  Peripatetic  philoaopher 
(Diog.  I^rt  V.  83),  who  b  proboUy  die  same  a* 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  Hid  instmelcd 
by  Crito,  and  wroto  a  worii  whidi  b  summiua* 
called  wtpi  vonfrA',  and  soanetimes  varvt^nv 
(unless  they  wm  didlerent  works),  the  fijorth  hook 
of  which  b  quoted  by  Atbenaeos  (x.  p.  452,  oomp. 
xii.  p.  648,  xiv.  p.  633).  Thu  b  the  only  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  bendea  some 
fr^mento  of  thia,  than  have  been  diaooveied  at 
Herailaneum  fiagmento  of  two  other  woifca,  vh. 
xt/A  Tinw'  rtfirrifitmn>  Slwtw,  and  wv^  vni 
naAimlifou  iwapUa.  {  Volmm.  Utrtuda*.  L  p.  106, 
Stc-t  ed.  Oxford.)  It  b  further  not  imposnUe  that 
thb  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  wbo 
tried  to  dissuade  CaXo  at  Utics  from  cwnmitting 
suicide.  (Pint.  CaL  Mm.  65.) 

8.  Sumamed  CiLUTiaKua.  [Call&tunos.] 

9.  ChUUATIANUB.  [CUOMITUNI'S.] 

10.  CuRVfWLORAS.  [ChRI-SOLORAB.] 

1 1.  Sumamed  Cbvtras,  a  Cynic  philost^her  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  ivign  of  Constantins,  who,  sus- 
pecting him  guilty  of  fbtbiddeo  practicea,  oidcnd 
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him  to  be  tortiu*d.  Tho  Cjriuc  bote  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  him  MM  ft  true  pluloMKdm^  and  was  after> 
'WBidt  Mt  free  igiliL  (Ammun.  Han.  ziz.  12.) 
He  ii  [oobably  the  Mme  m  the  penm  mentioned 
br  the  emperor  Julian  {OnU.  riL)  b;  the  name  of 
Chytmt.  ( ValcL  ad  AmmtoM.  Marc  L  e.) 

12.  Of  CNiDin,  appH«ntl7  a  nayUwgt^Mr,  is 
referred  to  Iqr  the  SduUMt  on  ApoUoBiu  Bhodin* 
(i.  11«5). 

13.  CoHK)  Vamr.   See  bdow. 

14.  Suniaraed  CrnoHiDB,  niSA  ninume 

SthMy  derived  from  hie  hving  at  Cydone  (Kt^ 
1^)  in  Crete  (Cantaciu.  ir.  16,  89),  for  he  ma 
a  native  eithw  of  Tbeenlonica  or  of  Bynntiiun. 
( Volstertsn.  ConmtMt.  Urh.  xt.  ;  AUatina,  lU  Com- 
asMH,  pi  656.)  He  flourished  dnring  the  latter 
half  of  the  feoftecDth  ceatorr.  The  emperor  Jo- 
ainei  Cantscuxeniu  mat  mnch  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  hbn  to  high  office*  u  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embradng  the 
monaatio  Ufe,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  hi*  design, 
and  in  A.  D.  1S35  Mh  enleted  the  Mme  monaa- 
tery.  Afterwards  Demetrius  fiw  a  time  left  hit  flomi- 
try,  and  mat  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  stndjr  of  I^tin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.d.  1381, 
when  Manuel  PalaMdogns  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
fat  we  still  poMois  aletler  addwssed  by  Demetritis 
to  the  enmmr  on  hb  aw— iesi,  Dowtrina  is  the 
anthor  of  a  conadanUa  aHmbsr  of  thecdogicd 
and  other  woAa,  nai^  of  whidi  have  not  yet 
boon  published,  and  ne  ahe  tranihited  several 
world  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  fbllowiag 
are  the  moot  important  among  the  wM-ks  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  TW  addreased 
to  NieephoruB  Qraoona  and  Pbikrtheua.  They 
an  prefind  to  J.  BoiTin^  edition  of  Nieephwos 
Gregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fed.  2.  Momodia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  thoee  who  bad  Men  at  Thessalo- 
nica  dnring  the  disturbances  of  1843>  It  is  printed 
in  Combe£ius's  edition  ofneophanea,nBis,  1586, 
fol  p.  385,  &e.  8.  IvfitewXsvructfs,  that  is,  an 
orKtioD  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  give* 
them  bis  advice  a*  4o  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Tories  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  inCombefisina'*.Jiic<8r.  Abo-ii  p.  1221, 
&.C.  4.  Oh  Oai^poiiM,  whidi  Demetrios  advised 
the  Greek*  not  to  anmnder  to  aallBa  MUiat, 
made  iu  •arnnder  tbe  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
be&dus,  Amdar.  JVbo.  iL  p.  1284,  &c.  S.  Htfit  rou 
mTR^fwrtu'  r&y  SarvtrSf,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seller,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Knboel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vob  6.  An  Epistle  to  Bariaam,  on 
the  [MttcessMm  of  the  Holy  GhoM,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
ni«a%  Leot.  AiOiq.  voL  vi  pw  4,  &c,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  7.  A  wwk  against  Giegorios  Pahuna,  was 
fint  edited  by  P.  Aicudiu*  in  his  OptaaUa  Aurta 
TkeoL  Or.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1071),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  agamst 
Max.  Plaandes.  (Wbartm,  Appatd.  to  Omo'a 
JliMor.  LiL  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c  j  Cave,  voL  L  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1 688 ;  Fabric  BM.  Or.  li,  p.  898,  &c) 

15.  Of  Cyunk,  Bumamed  Stamnos  (3T((^ot), 
whom  Diogenes  ttUfrtiuB  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  fanher  is  Icnown. 

16.  Of  Cakthaos,  a  rbetOTidan,  who  lived 
prerioBB  to  the  tine  Thiasymachua.  (I^ig. 
U£rL  V.  83.) 

17.  MetR^Ktan  of  Cvzicva,  and  snrnamed 
STMCxLLua.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joanne*  Scy- 
litn  and  Geoisin*  Cednnna  in  the  inttodnctions 


to  their  woriis,  from  which  we  bay  inftr,  that 
he  Uved  about  the  middle  of  the  deventh  cen- 
tury after  Chiisb  H«  wrote  an  eqrasitian  of  the 
heresy  <rf  the  JacoUte*  and  Chatnteariana,  whidi 
is  {xinted  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisios. 
(Audanum  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriage*  is  |ffinted  in  Leunclavias. 
{Jut  Grateo-Bom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  vi  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  Uw  libtarie*  of  Pari*, 
Bome,andMikn.  (Fabric.  BiU:  A>.  zl p. 414.) 

18.  An  snc  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  tune  of  Dio- 
genes I^ertius  (V.  66),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verse*  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Soidas  also  (■.0.^0^) 
without  the  author's  name. 

19.  An  Epicvrkan  phitosopber,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protatchna,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
La&rt.  X.  26 ;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  656 )  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hmolh.  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabnc) 

20.  Of  Erythbai,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
lenea  La&tina  (v.  85)  call*  a  woati>Mypiipot 
jpwwt,  and  vdio  also  wrote  biabnical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seenatohaTebeenacMitMnporary 
of  the  giaramarian  Tynumtoo,  whom  ha  i^oaed. 
(Snid.  M.  c.  Tvpoivla**'.) 

21.  Of  EavTHBAS,  a  Greek  nMnmariaa,  who 
obtained  the  dvie  f^'f^'"^  in  Teomni.  (IMo^ 
Laert  T.  84.) 

2!^  Sunnied  iWnra^  ia  mentioned  among 
the  grammarian*  who  wMrta  on  the  Homeric  poem*. 
(Schol.  r«Mt  ad  Horn,  IL  viiL  233,  xiil  187.) 

23.  Of  UiDM,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Ham,  Od.  xL  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  anthor  of  a  work  tm  the  kings  of  tbe 
J«W8,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Uieronym.  (htal. 
ItLSer^  38;  Clem.  Alex.  .Stnwii.  I  p.  14&) 

25.  Of  Maqkhia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
tempwaiy  of  Cicero  and  Attteua.  {Gt,  ad  AIL 
viii.  II,  It.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicaro's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Attica*  a  mrk.  of  hi*  on  concord,  wtpl 
tf^ioMtar,  which  Cioen  also  was  anxiona  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  Us,  which  is  often  re^ed 
to,  WBB  of  an  historical  and  philole^cal  nature, 
and  treated  of  poet*  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  aame  name.  (n«pl  iftm^fMi^  woofrAi  icbI 
svtyfoptHm;  Dkg.  LalU.  L  88, 79, 113,  H  62, 
86,  T.  8,  75,  89,  TL  79,  84,  88,  viL  169,  185, 
viiL  84,  ix.  15,27,35,  x.  13;  VlatV^  XOraL 

gi  844,  b.,  647,  a.,  Dmottk.  IS,  27,  28,  80; 
arpocrat. «.  o.  'Iffcubt,  and  many  other  passage* ; 
Athen.  xiil.  p.  611 ;  Dionys.  DeinarcJt.  1.) 
This  irapOTtant  werkt  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
0^  and  a  critical  examinatim  of  their  merit*. 

26.  Sumamed  Moschus,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  ia  the  author  of  the  argnmentum  to  the  Aiffuci, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpbeoa.  It  i*  laid,  th^ 
thara  are  also  ajtotse*  by  hm  npon  the  asmepoem 
in  MS.  at  Pkna.  He  lived  in  the  15th  oentiuy  vt 
our  aera.  (Fabrio.  BiU.  Or.  xi.  pi  418.) 

27.  Of  OoBsaA,  is  mentioned  as  the  authn  of  a 
woric  on  his  native  city,  (Steph.Bys,s.o.X>Si)ovrff.) 

28.  Phalhxus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persona  ot  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  Btatenun,  a  phOoao- 
pher,  and  a  poet.  His  mmama  Phalneoa  i*givmi 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Pbalo- 
nu,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  <«  109, 
&  c.  345.   He  was  the  son  of  Phanortntas,  a 
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mm  withoot  nnk  or  woMrty  (Diog.  ImSA  t.  75 ; 
A«li«n,  y.  H.  xU.  43);  bat  notwitkttandiiw  this, 
he  raw  to  the  h%beit  hmmin  at  Atbanf  through 
hii  gnat  ntuil  pomn  and  bit  penercnuiotw  He 
vaa  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  uhool  of  Toeophiastiu  He  began  hit  pub- 
lic career  about  B.  c.  S2fi,  at  the  time  of  the  die- 
fMitee  reapeetutg  Harpalm,  and  soon  aeqniied  a  great 
Rpatatitm  by  the  talent  be  diiplayed  in  public 
■peaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phodmi ; 
aiid  aa  he  acted  completely  in  the  ipirit  of  that 
autesman.  Canander,  after  the  death  of  Phocton 
in  a,c  317,  placed  Demetriu*  at  the  bead  of  the 
•dnuairtratioa  of  Athma.  He  filled  thii  office  fiw 
ten  year*  in  •och  a  mamwr,  that  the  AUunkna 
ia  their  giatitade  confencd  upon  Urn  the  mat , 
extraordinary  diitinctiona,  and  no  leu  than '360 
■utnea  wen  oected  to  him.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  h  c.  ; 
Dtod.  xix.  .76 ;  Coni.  Nep.  MiUiad.  6.)  Cicero 
aaya  of  hi*  adminiatntion,  "Athenieauam  rem 
publieam  exMngnom  jaai  et  jaoentem  ■utcntaiit.'' 
{De  Bm  PM.  £  I.)  Bnt  during  tfie  ktler  period 
of  bia  adminiitrntm  he  weme  to  hare  become 
intoxicated  with  hiiextraenUnBiTgood  fbitnne,  and 
he  abandoDcd  hinuelf  to  every  kind  of  dianpatton. 
( Athen.  n.  p.  272,  xii.  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iz.  9, 
where  the  nanw  Demetriui  Poliorcetea  ii  a  mia- 
takeJorDeraetrinaPhalerena;  PoIyb.xiL13.)  This 
coodnct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
oxettieHa  and  inttiguea  werecrowned  in  a.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Pdioicetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetriiu  Phalerena  was  obliged  to  take 
to  fli^t.  (Phit.  Dewmi.  8 1  Diwiys.  Damnk.  3.) 
His  enemies  eren  onitriTCd  l«  indaco  the  people  <rf 
Athens  ta  pam  aentence  of  death  npon  htm,  b 
of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearty 
fall  a  Tietin.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
<rf  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereui 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plot  DwMtr.  9;  Died.  ix. 
45),  and  theaoe  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  at 
Aleandria,  with  irtiom  ho  Hnd  for  many  yeois 
on  the  best  tenni^  and  who  is  otoa  said  tohaTC 
entrusted  to  him  the  reriston  the  laws  of  bis 
kingdou).  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Daring  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  doToted  himself  taainly  to  Ute- 
laiy  pursuits,  ever  cherishing  tiie  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plat.  i&flRi.  p.  602,  C)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  howerer,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  haring  adTised 
his  &ther  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  aad  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  be  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bile  of  ainake.  (IKog.  LaiM.  v.  78 1  dc.  firo  Jb- 
fitr.  PotL  9.)  Hu  death  appears  to  have  taken 
^aoe  soon  after  the  year  n.  c.  283. 

Demetrias  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  vnXan  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic  Brut  8 ; 
QuintiL  x.  1.  g  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  ontoiy,  for  they  did  not 
possesi  the  nUimi^  whidh  dnmclariiet  those  of 
DenMathenes:  those  of  Denetthta  were  soft,  iasi* 
nuatiag,  and  nther  efTemioate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  Snd.  9,  82, 
deOnU,  il  23,  Oni.  27;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  33);  bat 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medinm  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  D^ostiienes,  and  the 
flourishing  dedamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numeroas  writinga,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
'■'gyp'  (Cic.  de  Fit,  v.  9),  embniced  subjects  of  the 
niuat  vatied  kind%  and  the  list  of  then  girai  by 


i  Diogenes  I«£l!das  (t.  80,  &c)  dttwt  ikut  he  wis 
a  man  of  the  moat  axteamn  aoquiieniatL  These 
worici,  which  ware  partly  hiatodcal,  par^  peGti- 
cal,  partly  philosoi^iieal,  and  part^  poetial,  have 
all  perished.  The  work  on  docation  (av fl  ipiof- 
ivtai)  which  has  cone  down  owler  his  name,  ia 
probably  the  work  of  aa  Alexandrian  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  [See  above.  No.  S.]  It  is  said 
that  A.  Mai  has  diacorered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  gennine  fragments  of  Demetrius  PhalueaL 
For  a  list  oi  his  woiks  see  DiMenes  Inertias,  who 
has  devoted  a  chiqrter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  His  litoary 
merits  are  not  amfined  to  what  he  wrote,  ioc  be 
was  a  man  of  a  pcaettcal  torn  of  nind,  and  not  a 
men  siholBr  of  tu  doset ;  irfmleTCr  he  leamed  or 
ksew  was  apriied  to  the  pmctkal  bvuneaa  of  Sfe, 
of  whieh  the  fiitlowtng  fteta  an  iDiistrationa.  The 
pafotmaDco  of  tragedy  had  greatiy  fidlen  into  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Auens,  on  accoant  of  tbe  gnat 
expenses  involved  in  it;  and  in  wd«  to  aflbrd  tbe 
peo^  less  costly  and  yet  intdlectaal  amusement, 
u  caaied  tka  Homeric  and  other  poena  to  be  i»- 
died  oo  the  stage  by  rh^wodists.  (Athen.  zir. 
p.  620 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  with 
PwAemj  Lagi  that  books  woe  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  be  dius  kid  the  foundation  of  tbe 
library  which  was  fMmed  under  Ptoiaay  Phila- 
delphus.  Then  is,  bowem,  na  reaaon  whatevcar 
for  calling  him  the  firM  in  tbe  series  of  libnoians 
at  Alexandria,  any  mon  than  then  is  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  tocdc  part  in  tbe  Greek  translation  of 
the  Sqrtoagint  A  life  of  Denetrina  Pbalmw 
waa  written  bjr  AsdepiadaB  (Athen.  xm.  p.  367), 
bat  it  is  lost  Among  the  nodem  works  apon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  Mimoim 
de  PAcad.  da  IwKripL  vol  viiL  p.  157,  ftc ;  H. 
Dohm,  DeVitaH  Hebrng  DemOrii  I^t^tni,  Kid, 
1825,  4to. ;  I^vth^,  Dtu  Ahmadr.  MmMwrnL,  pp^ 
35,  dec,  88,  Ac,  71  ;  Ritschl,  Dit  Almtmi.  BA- 
fiMLp.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  pbHooopher  who  find  in  the 
rrign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysaa,  about  a.  c  85.  (Lnrian, 
de  CkUmwuL  16.)  He  waa  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vagant luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
charged  with  driakii^  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman's  dress  at  tbe  Dionyua.  He  was  paniucd 
by  bung  compelled  publidy  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman's  clothes.  H«  is  pro- 
bably the  mme  as  ^e  Demetrius  mMtisned  by  H. 
Aunlius  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  whom  Gataker  csb* 
fbonds  with  Deraelrins  Pbalernia, 

M.  Sumamed  Pneut  a  QnA  gnBoariaa,  k 
mentioned  as  the  anthor  tt  a  Work  w^  SmUAtna 
(EtymoL  Magn.  $.  v,  fafAiafi),  and  aeems  ako  to 
have  written  oa  Honv:   (.^idkn.  Bofh.  a  a, 

31.  Of  Saoalarhus,  the  anthor  of  a  week  en- 
titled nopAorucucd.  (Locian,d^  HnL  CbmeriL  32.) 

32.  Of  Salamib,  wnrto  a  wwfc  on  the  idaad  of 
Cyims.  (Steph.  fiys.  &  «  Kmpwaaim.) 

83.  Of  ScKpani,  was  a  Ondc  gnmmarian  of 
the  thne  of  Aristucbos  and  Cmtes.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  man  erf  good  feimly  and  an 
acate  pbilologet.  (Diog.  Lai^  v.  84.)  He  waa 
the  author  (rf  a  very  eztensve  wtuk  which  is 
very  often  referred  to,  and  ban  the  title  Tfrnueis 
SidNoo^fioi,  It  consisted  of  at  least  twenty«z 
hooka.  (Stnb.  xiiL  pw  603  and  passim ;  Ath^  iH. 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  SAhttor.)  This 
worii  was  an- historical  aad  googi^phiad  coanman- 
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lary  od  Hat  port  of  the  iecond  book  of  the  lUtd 
in  which  the  forceB  of  the  Trojau  are  ennmented. 
(Comp.  HarpocnL  t.  m.  '/uSfMoriuw,  BvpyitiilSai ; 
SchoL  ad  ApclUm.  lOod.  i  1123,  116M  He  is 
■ometiiiiet  simply  called  the  Soe^tsian  (Stiak  ix. 
pp.  438,  489.  X.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
Bometimes  simply  Demetrius,  ^tndk  xii.  pp.  551, 
552,  xiiL  pp.  596, 604, 602.)  lie  nnmenras  other 
possaffes  in  which  Danetrius  of  Seepaia  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  1^  Westamann  on 
VoBsios,  Be  Hut.  Gnut.  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  SifiTRNA,  »  OnA  rhetoridan  of  nnoer' 
tain  date.  (Diog.  I^ert.  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  SfNiuu,  s  Cynic  philoK^her,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  phyudan  Anti- 
philna.  He  is  said  to  have  bsrelled  up  the 
Nile  tat  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statne  of  Memnon.  (Lncian,  l\Mar.  27,  ado. 
Indott.  19.)  He  ^ipears,  howerer,  to  hare  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  stroi^  qiponent  of-Ap<diooins  of  Tyana, 
(Philortb  Va.  Aped.  it.  35.)  Hii  Kfe  &lls  in  the 
reigns  of  CaMgnk.  Oandiua,  Nen^  Vespasian,  and 
Domittan.  He  was  a  fiank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
oM  when  he  thought  that  they  deserred  it.  In 
cmnequence  of  this,  he  waa  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedtan  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  Bufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Veapasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Donetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  Tengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec.  dt  Aw/,  m 
1,  6;  Suet  Vaptu.  13;  Uvm  Cuu.  Izri.  IS; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xn.  34,  HaL  It.  40;  luaaxudeSai- 

36.  Stnculus.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Strun,  a  Greek  riietorician,  who  lectured 
on  rttetoric  ai  Athens.  Ciooo,  during  his  stay 
tbrn  in  B.  c.  7^  was  a  tctt  dilisrot  wt^  <^  his. 
(Cic  BnU.  91.)  '     -e  r-r- 

38.  Of  TARSua,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramaa  (Diog.  LaerL  t.  85.)  The  name  Tapn- 
K^s,  which  Diogenes  awliea  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Cosanbon  {d»  Saiy.  Poet,  p.  153,  ed.  Rams- 
htaa)  to  refer  to  a  pecaliar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrioa.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  x  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  "  de  Oraculorom  Defectu,"  where 
he  is  described  as  ntuming  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

89.  A  Tkaqic  aetor,  mentioiMd  bj  Hesy- 
diins  (s.  t>.  AifftJirpm) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Aoron  {ad  ffortd.  Sat.  i, 
10.  IS,  79)  describes  as  a  **  SpoftKrowoiit,  L  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actc^  bbnlanun."  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (da  UanL  Obtnot.  p.  2S3,  &c.)  snp- 
poses  that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
iciUim,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  thiongh  ibe  influence 
ei  Dolabella,  and  irtw  is  often  nwntumed  under 
the  name  ol  P.  Comdhis. 

40.  Of  Trosbnx,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Atheiueua.  (I  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  nme  as  the  one  who^  accord- 


ing to  Diogenes  La&tias  (vUL  74),  wnta  tffiaA 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  thete  an  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  hen  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive  places  nor  any  sunianws  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  mi^t  he  recognised.  For  example, 
Demetriiu  the  author  of  "  Pamphyliaca,"  (Tsets. 
ad  Z^/coph.  440),  Donetrius,  the  author  of  "  Aigo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  PntrtpL  p.  14),  and  Demetrins 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  vcfil  rmv  xar*  AlTinr- 
Tiw.  (Athen.  xn  p.  680.)  In  Snidas  (a,  v.  ^otfSof), 
when  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritns,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [h.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS  {A^/t^piat),  of  Btthynu,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distkhea  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  * 
(Bnmck,  AnaL  ii.  65 ;  Jacob^  il  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philoso|Jier  Demetrius  of  Bitbynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
ins,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  slso  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  ^  whose  veraeshe  pnsuresjaod 
also  a.  Dnoetrios  of  Tamu,  a  satyrie  poet  [sea 
above,  Na  98],  and  another  Demetrins,  an  iamlue 
poet,  whom  he  calls  wutpit  dnf^  The  epigram*  <i 
Demetrins  are  very  indiffereuL  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( AirfuKfxoi ).  an  Athenian 
COMIC  POET  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  totdc  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olymt»ads  (b.  c  412, 
404) ;  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Sekucus  and  Agathodea.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  authw  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  su^[ested  by  the  other  flrag- 
ments.  The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Ctinbs 
and  Mwneke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
Th&t  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  fr«m  iu  subject  as  wdlas  from  iudate. 
To  tbe  elder  Demetiim  must  be  assigned  the 
XuKAia  or  3m\9t,  which  is  quoted  hj  Athmueu 
fiiL  p.  108,  {.),  Aelian  (AT.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
fs.  V.  'Efarjjpovs),  and  uie  Etfnudogioon  M^um 
(>.  V.  "E^i/tqpoi),  Other  quotadons,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  hj  Athenaeus  (ii  p.  56,  a.)  and  SlobaeuB 
^hriieff.  u.  I).  The  ouy  fragment  of  the  yoonnr 
Demetrius  ii  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
'Apeoroytni*  (Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton's  opinion,  after  299  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Corn.  Grate,  i. 
pp.  204—366,  iL  pp.  870—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 

fi<00  [p.  s.] 

DEMETRIUS  (An^tifrjHM),  the  name  of  seve- 
rsl  ancient  physicians,  who  are  oftm  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

f .  A  native  eS  Apomea  in  Kthynia,  vho  was 
a  follower  of  Hen^hilua,  and  thonfbre  Uved 
bably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c  He 
is  fiwqumtly  quoted  by  Caelias  Aurelianus,  who 
haa  preserved  tiie  titlea  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  "JttafeM"  (De  Morh.  AaU.  iiL  18,  p.  249; 
De  MoA.  Cknm,  ii,  2,  p.  367),  but  this  ia  only  a 
mistake  fat  '*Apamau^  as  u  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  <ae  place  (p.  249)  from 
OiBmas.^ltabKa^  and  in  anothtf  from  Dcmetriua 
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Jpamau.  {De  JMbrft.  Omm.  ▼.  9,  p.  &81 .1  He  ia 
alio  wenai  tunet  qaoUd  bj  Sonnnib  (At  ArU 
OUUr.  n  99, 101, 102, 206,  210, 285.) 

2.  A  ^jrridu  caDsd  by  Omlen  bj  ths  title  tit 
AttUatar  (De  Amiid.  i  1,  toL  xir.  p.  4 ;  Da  Tkt- 
Hon  mi  Pimm,  c  12,  toI-  zIt.  p.  261),  nmit  hsTe 
livfd  in  the  aecoid  centorj  ifler  Chriit,  u  that 
title  wu  not  iDTSDted  till  the  retgn  of  Neti>.  {Diet. 
t/AKt.$.v.AnUaMr.)   Oalea  apeeki  of  him  m  « 

COOlH^OnBTi 

8.  A  Mtm  of  BHlink,  wfto  U  quoted  bjr  He- 
nclMdee  of  Tuentom  (Mfod  OaL  De  OoagKM.  Me- 
dieam.  tx,  Om,  ir.  7,  Tol  xiii.  p.  722),  mtut  lum 
lived  about  the  third  or  ncond  century  B.  u 
Montiu,  the  totor  of  HeneUdee,  wu  a  pnpU  of 
Herophihu.  He  ia  pmbaUy  the  ame  penoa  m 
the  aative  of  AfUML 

4.  DsHnwin  PMPAOOKBinTa.  [PmpAOoxi- 
Min.]  [W.  A.  G.J 

DEMETRIUS,  artiata.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  eoDjuwtieB  with  Paoaniii%  fintshad  the  gnat 
temple  sf  Aztemis  at  Epbanu,  whkb  Chenirtton 
bad  htm  about  230  yean  i^bn.  He  probably 
lifed  about  b.  a  840,  bat  hie  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitmniu  calls  him  termi  Diatiaa, 
thM  a  UfOovku.  (Vitrur.  nL  Pnef  $  16 ; 
Chuuiphon.) 

2.  A  ■tatoafj  of  ume  diattDcUoi.  Pliny  nen- 
tiana  hie  itatne  of  LyMraaebe,  wbe  wm  a  prieitaM 
of  AUmw  far  daty-bur  yean  t  hf>  Mabie  of 
Athena,  whidi  was  called  Afumaa  Om>viiai},  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Ooi^gon^  need  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyie  when  strack ;  and  his 
«]iiestrian  statoe  of  Simon,  who  waa  the  eariiest 
writer  oo  honenuuuhip,  (Plin.  xxzit.  8.  19. 
§  lA.)  Now  Xenophon  mentioss  a  Simon  who 
wrote  «^  Jawucfr,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Elenuniom  at  Athena  a  tame  bwse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  bofsnaan^ipfT^  Jwrofi 
Ipy*)  were  rnresented  in  nlief  In-ut^  1, 
vnL).  The  nenaiaiam  waa  boilt  by  Periclee.  It 
would  seem  thMefen  that  Stnton,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrina,  lired  between  the  ttme  Peridee 
and  the  ktter  part  of  Xenophon'a  lift,  that  is,  in 
tile  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  centaiy  &  c;  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  ben  a  contempoia^  a£  Lysip- 
poa,  aa  H^yar  a^poaei.   Hirt  mentuna  a  bw- 

in  the  Huseo  Nam,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  hare  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    (Ge*A.d.  BOd.  Kmd.  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (zii,  10),  Demetrius 
was  blmned  for  adhering  in  his  statnea  so  doeely 
to  the  likeosss  aa  to  iamiir  their  beauty.  He  is 
nentinied  1^  Diognaa  Laertiaa  (▼.  86).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  saBH  person  u 
Demetriua  of  Alopece,  whose  branae  atatue 
Fellichna  is  described  by  Lncian  {PUtaft,  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  deCect  just  nentioiwd,  oalu 
Deaietrias  et  Bwmii  rif,  dAA'  ittfmwmwmtt.  A 
Aivofrpior  Aif/i^rptov  y><ii^it  is  mentiooed  in  an 
extant  inscription.  (Bwkh,  i  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  nnluiown.  (Diog. 
Laifrt.  r.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodoms  (Ex.  VaL  zxxL  8)  as 
AitfM^Tewf  /  T«n)T|iafe(,  or,  as  MUller  reads, 
jwjcnp^  Ufdt.  d.  Kmul.  8  182,  il  2),  and 
who  liTed  at  Rome  about  b.  c  164.  Valerius 
Muimns  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (t.  1. 
S  1). 

4.  Ao  Epheuan  ailTCiButh,  who  made  nlm 


DEMOCEDESL 

•hrinea  far  Aitandb  (Aab  ^  At  Apo^  six. 
24.)  (P.  S.] 

DEMIA'NUS*  CLAtrDIUS,a<«ntemponiT 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thnnm  into  piiBDn  by  Lp 
Vetos,  the  pcoconsnl  of  Aria,  for  fais  criadnal  een- 
dnct ;  but  be  was  rrieased  by  Nero,  that  he  ni^ 
join  Portnnata%  a  freedman  of  L.  Vetus,  in  aecas- 
ing  bia  patron.  (Tac  Amu  xri.  10.)       [L.  &} 

DB'MIPHON,  a  kiiv  of  Ph^M,  who,  in 
(Oder  to  arart  a  paalilenr^  waa  caanaaded  fay  aa 
otade  eray  year  Id  sacriSoe  a  naUe  maSden.  He 
obeyed  the  cmnmaitd,  and  had  erciy  year  a  maiden 
dmwn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daugbten 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest  One  Mastuiina,  -mhott 
daughter  had  been  sacrifieed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king^  eonduct,  and  inrited  him  and  Ins  dan^tcrs 
to  a  sacrifidal  fiwaC.  Mastusius  killed  the  Ung^ 
daughter^  and  gave  their  Uood  in  a  cop  to  the 
fiuh«  to  drink.  The  kiiM,  on  diaeorering  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastnnus  and  the  cop  to  be  tUDwn 
into  the  sea,  whidt  hence  reeeived  ue  name  (rf  the 
MaatoaiaD.  (HygiiL  PmL  Aitr.  iL  4a   [L.  S.] 

DEMIUROtfS  (Aiyuoi^),  the  anther,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  a  ain^  epigtam 
m  the  Oiedc  Anthdogy.  (Biimd^  AwbL  iii.  257; 
Jacobs,  i*.  224,  No.  oil,  xiiL  882.)      [P.  &] 

DEMO  (Aiyul),  a  name  of  DemetM-.  (Sni- 
daa, «.  V.  A%i^)  it  aloo  ooena  aa  a  proper  name 
«f  other  mjtUcal  Hmwi,  aadi  m  'ne  Cmaaeaa 
Sib^  (PUS.  X.  12.  fljaad  a  dai^;fater  of  Cdeva 
and  Hetandra,  who,  together  with  her  dste(% 
kindly  reedTed  Demeter  at  the  wdl  CalUdiona  k 
Attica.  (Horn.  Hywm.  «■  Cfer.  109.)       [L.  &] 

DEMOCE'DES  fAvtec^),  the  aon  of  CkDi- 
plum,  a  celeteated  pttysician  of  Crotona,  in  Muna 
Grsecia,  who  lived  in  the  uxth  century  a.  c;  He 
left  his  native  eountry  and  went  to  Ac^ina,  where 
he  received  from  the  paUie  tieasury  the  sum  of 
one  talent  per  annum  fbr  his  medical  servieea,  i.  t, 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hnssey,  Ameiati  WeigttM  amd 
Momai,  the  Aeginetan  dnchna  to  be  wwtk 
one  shillmg  and  a  penny  three  fiuthinn)  not  quite 
344^  The  next  year  be  went  to  AUiena,  when 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i,  ».  latbo-  man 
than  40(U.;  and  the  year  Mowing  he  removed  to 
the  idand  of  Samos  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  re- 
odved  from  Pdyeimtes,  At  tnant,  the  inaeaatd 
sahry  of  two  talcoita,  a:  (if  the  Attic  ataadaid  bo 
meant)  48711  10s.  (Heind.  iiL  ISI.)  He  aocan- 
panied  Pdycmteo  when  he  waa  suaed  ^nd  put  to 
death  by  Onetes,  the  Podan  governor  of  Ssrdis 
(a  c.  522^  by  whom  he  waa  himsdf  seised  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Suae  to  the  court  (tf  Dueins,  the 
B<m  of  Hystaqwa.  Hera  be  aoqdred  great  rides 
and  repntatim  by  curing  the  king*B  frat,  and  the 
breaat  of  the  queen  AtosM.  {/i«<.c.l8S.)  Ilia 
added  by  Dion  Chrysoatom  {DimerL  i.  Dm  Tmd. 
p.  652,  iq.),  that  Durdns  ordered  the  phyddans 
who  had  be«o  unahb  to  can  him  to  be  pat  to 
deaA,  and  that  thcfy  wm  aavad  at  Uie  intereea- 
sion  oif  Deuooedaa.  Notwithatanding  hb  hatoan 
at  the  Persian  conrt,  he  waa  always  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  native  con^.  In  order  to  eflcct 
this,  be  pretended  to  ent«r  into  Ihe  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  Perdans,  and  [vocured  by  means  of 
Atoesa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
exfdore  the  coast  of  Oneea,  and  aaeertaan  in  wtaA 
parts  it  might  be  most  soooessfhlly  attadwd. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  .Aris- 
tflphilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Demoeedes,  seiaed 
the  Perdans  as  qpis^  whidi  afiwded  the  physidan 
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an  opportanity  of  eKaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
fimtlly  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
fiunou  wretUef,  Milo;  the  Peniaiu  having  fol- 
lowed htm  to  Cntono,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  ahould  be  restored.  (Heiod.  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Soidai  (>.  v.)  he  wrote  a  woik  on  Medidne. 
He  ia  mentumed  alio  by  Adiaa  ( V.  If.  viiL  17) 
■iidJohnTntiet(/fi((.ix.8);  and  IHon  Caanni 
namca  him  with  Uippoaates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  moot  eolebntsd  ^yndans  of  antiquity. 
By  I^oD  Chiyaoitoni  ha  u  called  by  mistake 
Dmodocia.  [W.A.O.] 

DEMCCHARES  ^A1^^u^difn^s).  1.  A  m&  of 
Lachea,  a  Greek  philoioi^  and  Mend  of  Aree- 
nlaaand  Zeno.  (Dioe.  LaerL  iT.  41,  m  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  aon  of  Demoethenea's 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  nncle,  though  it  cannot  perh^  be 
denied,  that  in  hia  mode  <^  acdng  and  speaking  h« 
ttanagnasol  the  bouidariea  of  a  pn^er  freMom 
and  carried  it  to  the  Terge  of  unpndeDce.  TimaeaB 
in  his  history  calnmnistod  his  personal  chancter, 
bat  Demochuea  has  foood  an  able  defeoder  ia  Poly- 
bins,  (xii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demoetbenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  siqiporteiB  of  the  antt- 
Maeedoniaii  party  at  AthetM,  and  distinffuiihed 
himadf  aa  a  man  of  the  gn^eot  ouigy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (AtbuL  xiiL  p.  509  j  Phit. 
Aassfr.  24 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  iii.  7,  riit.  12.)  His 
pdidcal  merits  are  detailed  in  the  peephisma  which 
18  preserred  in  Plutaidi(IK.  XOnit.  p.  861),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Iduhea.  There  are  considenMe  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chiondogical  order  ike  leading 
erenta  of  hia  UIIb,  and  we  shall  confine  onrselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  hdve 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  woAs  cited 
below.  -Afier  the  leabHation  of  Uie  Athenian 
demomey  ia  n.  a  807  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  brad  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  pou^on  till  b.  c.  30S,  whea 
he  was  compelled  fay  the  hostility  of  Stmtodes  to 
flee  from  Athens,  (Plut.  Demetr.  34.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  &  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ffinniug  of  the  war  which  lasted  for  fimr  yean, 
from  B.  c  297  to  294,  and  in  -wiuA  Demetrius 
Polioroetea  recowed  the  influenee  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsaa,  De- 
mocbarea  fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  prorU 
aion.  In  the  sectoid  year  of  that  war  (a.  c  296) 
be  was  sent  as  ambasudor,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
da  Ira,  iii,  23),  and  afterwarda  to  Antipatu,  the 
■on  of  Caasander.  (Polyb.  L  c)  In  the  same 
^ear  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  ue  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  iiduenoe  of  Laehaies,  In  the  archon^p  of 
Diodea,  b.  c  2KI  or  286,  however,  be  again  re- 
tnnied  to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  8.  c. 
282  ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embaaay  to  the  kiiw  of  %ypt,  from' 
which  tbe  Athenians  mined  tne  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  a.  c  280,  in  the  aicbonship 
of  Oofgiaa,  be  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  bis  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plot,  Tsf. 
X  OrttL  pp.  647,  850.J 


Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  prjndiriea 
in  aU  {ffobaldlity  under  the  direction  <^  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
eariy  as  b.  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (PIut.Ki(.X  Ono(.p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  So^wAa,  who  pnmoaed  a  daena  that 
no  philosopher  should  eatabliut  a  school  withont 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  sboold  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  LaerL  v.  SB  ;  Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  21£,  zi.  p.  508,  ziii.  p.  610  ;  PoUux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Fnup.  Ewmg.  vf.  2.  Comp.  Sophoclbs.) 
Demochares  left  behind  bun  not  only  sevenl 
(oatums  (a  fragment  of  one  of  tiiem  is  ^eeemd 
in  Rutilins  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive hisUnical  woik,  in  which  be  related  the 
hiatory  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
Mja,  waa  written  in  an  otatorical  nther  Uun  an 
historical  style.  (Cic.  Bnd.  83,  d«  OraL  il.  23.) 
The  twmty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi  p.  252,  &c.  Comp.  Plut.  DemotA.  SO  ; 
Locian,  Maenb.  10.)  Witii  the  exception  of  a 
few  fn^ments,  bis  orations  as  well  as  his  histofj 
are  lost.  (Dniysen,  fiodLdsr  Aoo^fi^^.^/siaMf. 
p,  497,  Scc^  and  more  eqwdally  hia  nmj  in 
the  ZeOxirift  /Sr  dm  AUuHuauumBmA^  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  SI ;  Westomann,  GoA.  der 
Grwdi.  Bendtf.  $  53,  notea  12  and  18,  $  72, 
note  1). 

8.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  hon  in  hu 
orations  against  Apfaobus  (pa  818,  886).  Rahn- 
ken  {ad  RtUiL  iMp.  p.  7,  confonnda  him  widi 
the  nnihew  of  Demosthenes, 

4.  Of  SoU,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Dtautr.  27)  haa  pMOvel  a  sarcasm  upon  Dem»- 
trma  Pc^ionetei.  [Ii.  8.] 

DEHOCLKITUS.  [Clboxbnds.] 

DEMOCLES  (AiifUMX^s).  I.  Of  Phi^alua, 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians,  (Dionyfc 
de  Tkiuyd..jiid.  5  ;  Sttab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contmporary  of  De- 
mochaies,  among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Tiaaana,  od.  Hdrpocmt.  t.v.^ri  Ufiti  mwp.) 
Ha  was  a  useiple  a  Tbeo^iraatus,  and  ia  dii^y 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lyenrgus 
against  the  calomnies  of  Hoerodes  and  Mene- 
saechmua.  (Pint.  FiLXOrat.  p.842,D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionyrius  HaUeamassua, 
araae  orations  of  Demodes  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (DemonA.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  tne  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysins  and  Snidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Demodeidca,  and  that  Ruhnken  (HkU  crit. 
omL  Grose  p,  92)  is  inelinad  to  amaiaer  htm  as 
the  seme  person  with  Demodetdaa  who  waa  aithm 
in  B.  c.  816.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Somatned  the  Beautiliil,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuoas  embraces  by 
leiu^ng  mto  a  caUroa  filled  witii  bulins  watn. 
(Plat.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (AcfiomftM-),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydoa  to  assist  hia  &ther 
against  the  Greeks,  but  waa  shun  by  Odysaeas. 
(Horn.  IL  ir.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5.)  [L,  S.] 

DEMOCOP0S  MYRILLA,  waa  the  acchitea 
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of  tbe  tbMtn  at  SynciiM,  xbont  b.  a  430.  (En- 
•tath.  oil  Horn.  Od.  iu.  68.)  [P.  &] 

DEMO'CBATES.  [D&MociUTn.] 

DBMO'CRATES  (Mwiw^rm).  1.  Of  Aphid- 
aa,  u  Attic  mmtor  of  die  dme  of  Demothepg*, 
who  bdoDgod  to  ths  uti-Hacedoiuut  paitT.  He 
wai  a  wn  of  Sophihia,  and  waa  Mot  witn  otbtt 
ambauadota  to  Philip  to  remve  hi>  oath  to  tbe 
treaty  with  Athena.  He  wai  aleo  one  of  the  an»- 
bauadon  who  aooampanied  Denotthenaa  to  the 
Thefaana,  to  Gondnde  a  ticatj  with  thora  against 
Philip.  As  an  oiatsr  he  •emi  to  hare  been  a 
man  of  lecond  rate.  (Democth.  Corm.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  hia  onuiona  it  p*- 
aerred  is  Aiiatotle.   {RkeL  iit  4.  §  S.) 

9L  A  PTthamean  philoot^er,  ooBMning  irium 
libiidBtdy  wrthtng  ia  kbowo.  A  coDeetkn  of  mo- 
nl  maxima,  called  the  gddan  HBteneaa  (TeJywi 
■XFomS)  has  come  down  to  na  under  bit  name,  and 
an  dittinguiahed  for  their  lonDdneia  and  aim- 
f^idty.  They  an  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  aona  writen  have  infcrred«  that  they 
wen  writtcB  at  a  vefyeaily  period,  whenaa  odtoa 
think  it  mon  pnhable  that  they  an  the  prodnction 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caew.  Bat  nothiif  can  be  aaid 
with  certunty,  for  want  of  both  extonal  and  in- 
ternal eridenoe,  Sodm  of  theie  eentencee  are 
qnoted  by  Stobaena,  and  are  found  in  aome  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Demoeritni.  which  howarer 
aeemi  to  be  a  men  mistake,  arising  from  the 
aembbuwe  of  the  two  naniea.  They  an  erilect«d 
and  printed  in  the  NTenl  edition*  of  the  tentcncee 
«f  Dent^Mui.  [DsMoraiLvs.] 

8.  An  ^carean  philoMi^er,  who  according 
to  Pbttanh  (&  .^ww.  p.  1100)  waa  charged  by 
Epicunii  with  having  copied  from  his  worics.  Ha 
inl^  poaahly  be  the  same  as  the  Denocmtea  who 
Moerding  to  the  Mnie  Plutarch  {PoliL  PraeoepL 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athena  about  &  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tenedoa,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
wbom  then  waa  a  statue  at  01ym|^  fPaia.  vL 
17. 1 1.)  He  is  ptobabty  the  aaina  aa  the  one  of 
irtiom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
IT.  IB.)  [L.  &] 

DEMfyCRINES  {t.iuiMtfbnit\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  VenetiaD  S^olia 
on  Homw  {IL  iL  744.  Comp,  ViUoiaon,  PnUg, 
p.m.)  EL.&] 

DEUOCRITUS.  [DAyocRiTus.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  {Aqfi^xprroi),  was  a  natiTe  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teo& 
(AristoL  da  Ood.  iii.  4,  Meteor.  iL  7,  with  Ideler's 
Dotei)  SomecaHadhimaMile^,  andthenams 
of  hia  fiither  too  ia  stated  difimntly.  (Diog.  Laert 
iz.  84,  &G.)  Hia  birth  year  was  fixied  by  Apc^  ] 
bdwna  in  OL  SO.  1,  or  a  c.  460,  while  Thrasylliu 
bad  r^erred  it  to  OL  77-  3.  (Diog.  UM.  l-e. 
%  41,  with  Menagels  note ;  Oellini,  xvii.  21  ; 
Qintuu  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democrilus  bad 
ealted  bmaetTfcffty  yean  younger  than  Anazagona. 
Hia  bther,  Hegedstntnar-or  aa  othen  called  bim 
DamaaippuB  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  so 
Urge  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerzes  on  his  maidi  thion^  Abdera.  De- 
mocritna  spent  the  inberiUnce,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  tnmls  into  distant  conntiiea,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  tawlled  over  s  great  part  of 
Asia,  and*  aa  stme  state,  be  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  t.  19 ;  Stisbo,  xvi 
p.  703;  A.  H.  C  Oeffim,  (jmuiHam  DmeeriL 


p.  \S,  Ac.)  We  know  that  be  wrote  on  Bthylaa 
and  Meroe  ;  be  rnnst  also  have  naited  Enpt,  and 
Diodona  Sindoa  (i.  98)  ereu  ttatea,that  he  find 
tbwe  fat  a  period  of  five  years.  He  Umadf  de- 
dared  (Clem.  Alex.  Slnm.  i.  pt  304^  that  ameng 
hia  emtempenriea  none  had  iMde  gnaUr  jonme^a, 
seen  more  oonntriea,  and  made  the  acqoaintanoe  of 
mon  men  distioguished  in  erery  kind  of  taeats 
than  huaaelC  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par- 
ticuhr  the  Egyptian  atatbematidans  (d^sB^w- 
Tot  i  comp.  Stnts,  de  DialacL  Maead,  p.  98),  wkoae 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regaiding 
himself  ittferi«  to  than.  Theophtastu,  too,  ^oke 
of  him  as  a  nan  who  bad  aeoi  many  orantries. 
(Adiu,  V.  H.  tr.  30t  Ding.  Uat.  uc  35.)  It 
waa  Us  dedn  to  aeqdn  an  exteasive  knowledge 
of  latare  that  led  hnn  into  distant  countriea  at  a 
tiow  wbea  tnvelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
aojairing  an  intdleetnal  and  scientific  culture ; 
and  after  returning  to  hia  native  land  he  oecnpied 
hiaiadf  only  with  phijeeopbical  inveetifUi»s 
MpedaOy  ndi  m  trialed  to  ■aintd  Ualary.  In 
Greece  itadt  tooi,  ha  endeanmied  hf  neans  of 
travelling  and  redding  in  tbe  principal  dties  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  HeDenic  culture  and  oviUb- 
tioa.  He  mentioned  many  Greek  philaaopheia  in 
hi*  writings,  and  hia  wealth  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase the  wo^  the^  had  written.  He  thus  »»c- 
eeeded  in  excelling,  m  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  eariier  Greek  philoac^hers,  among  whom 
Lcodi^iaB,  the  fimnder  ei  the  atomistic  thewy,  is 
said  to  hsTC  exereiaed  tbe  greatest  inflaence  i^eo 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  he  was 
a  disdple  of  Anaxagota*  or  of  the  Pythagonana 
(Diw.  I^ert,  iz.  38),  perfaape  anae  n^y  fien 
the  nict,  that  he  mentioml  Aem  in  bia  writii^ 
Tbe  aoooimt  of  hi*  faoMiU^  towaida  Anaxagccas, 
ia  contradicted  by  several  paaaagea  in  whidi  he 
^eaks  of  bim  in  terms  of  ht^  inaise.  (Diog. 
Uttt.  U.  14;  Seat.  Empii;  adv.  MaiL  viL 
140.}  It  is  fintker  add,  dut  he  waa  as  tens 
«f  fiiendsbip  witk  Hippoentei^  and  raw  writma 
even  speak  of  a  cotrcaposde&c*  brtwcen  Dcmft- 
crita*  and  Hippoaatea ;  but  this  atatoaat 
doe*  Dot  seem  to  be  deserving  of  crsdlL  (Diogw 
UiirL  ix.  $  42;  Brandis,  Ha»dtmA  der  ^McdL  a. 
Aim.  PJuUh.  pL  800.)  A*  be  was  a  contenponrT 
of  Phtto,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  wiu 
Sooates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  hewner, 
does  not  mentiiHi  Democritiu  anywhen^  (Her- 
mann, <^«teiN  der  PlaUm.  Flaloi.  i.  p.  284.)  Ari^ 
totle  deecribea  bin  and  his  views  as  bdi^^iag  to 
the  anta-Soeiatic  poiod  (AiisL  MttofL.  xaa.  4 ; 
Pi9t,ii.%  d»  Partib.  Aidm.  i.  1);  bat  modem 
scfadars,  sa  the  learned  Dutdiman  Graen  van 
Piinsteret  {Prompogn^ii.  Ptakm.  p.41,  Ac,  cflm|L 
Brandis,  ^  c  P-  29^  hcX  asaert,  that  th«e  are 
symptonu  in  Plato  whicu  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  nme  scholar  pretends  to  dia- 
eoTsr  is  Plato's  langaage  and  s^rle  aa  r*'ti*r-  of 
Democritna.  (Arnp.  PUd,  p.  42.)  The  many 
anecdotes  about  Danocritos  whicb  are  preserved, 
especially  in  DiogWMs  I^ertius,  shew  tlut  he  was 
a  man  <n  a  moat  staling  and  bononidde  character. 
Hia  diligniea  waa  inendiUe :  he  fivad  azdunvely 
tar  bia  etndies,  and  hia  diuntenstedneaa,  modnft', 
and  simplidtyare  attested  by  many  feature*  whidt 
an  rehued  of  him,  Notwithstandii^  Ul  grtat 
property,  he  aeema  to  have  died  in  povcny, 
though  h^hly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citiMia,  not 
so  moch  «o  aeeoant  of  bia  philosophy,  aa  he- 
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cHue,**  u  DiogcDes  nyi,  ha  had  fontoM  them 
some  things  which  the  erent  proved  to  be  tnie," 
Thia  bad  probaUj  refBienee  to  hia  knowledga  of 
uatoral  phMnamens.  Hia  ftUow-dtinna  honnmd 
him  wiu  pmenta  in  wnej  and  bnmse  atataoi. 
Eren  the  acofier  Timon,  who  ia  hit  lilli  apared  no 
one,  apeaks  of  Democritua  only  in  termi  oF  praiae. 
He  died  at  ao  adnnced  age  (KNne  my  that  he  wai 
109  yean  old),  and  oven  the  naoner  in  which  ha 
died  ia  ebancteristie  of  hia  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  aa  it  waa  with  hia  knowledge  of 
OBtnie,  canaed  a  report,  which  waa  believed  by 
Bome  penona,  that  he  wm  a  emcuer  and  a  magidan. 
(Piin.  H.  N.  xziv.  17,  zxx.  1.)  Hia  death  is 
pta^  in  OL  105.  4,  or  a.  c.  in  which  year 
Hinwemlea  alio  ia  nid  to  have  died.  (CUntm, 
F.  H.  ad  ann.  357.)  We  cannot  teare  muotieed 
the  tradition  that  Democritua  deprived  himself  of 
hia  n^t,  in  <ader  to  be  less  distoibed  in  his  pur 
niU.  (Cic  d»  Fht.  v.  29 ;  Oelliut,  x.  17 ;  Diog. 
lAe'rt.  ix.  36  \  Cic.  Tksa  t.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LaSrt  ix.  43.)  Bat  this  tradition  ia  <me  of  tbe 
inventiona  of  a  later  age,  wbidt  waa  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.  It  ia  nMie  pntbaUe  that  he 
may  have  lost  bis  nght  by  too  seven  application 
to  study.  (Brudis,  ^  &  p.  298.)  Thia  loss, 
however,  did  not  d^torb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  nund  and  bii  viewi  of  human  life,  whidi 
prompted  him  everywben  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  ccanical  aide  of  things,  which  lata*  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.    (Sene&  da  Ira,  ii.  10 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv. 

ao.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  ""t"— I  irirnrra,  nadkema^ci,  mechanics 
(Brand]a,in  the  Abw.  Jl/at.  iii  p.  184,  Ac),  gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful arte,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllna,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberina,  ami^ed  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  ^e  researches  of  Democritua  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  proUems 
ofDemomtna.  (Diog.  I<aert  v.  26.)  His  wo^ 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixtnre  of  tbe  local  peculiaritiea  of 
AbdenL  (Philopon.  m  ^nitof.  d»  geaer.  tsk  ear- 
rtq>L  foL  7,  a. ;  Simplic.  ad  AriitoL  de  Coela,  fol, 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  &  v.  fugfiii.)  They  are  neverthe- 
less  much  |naiaed  ij  Cicao  on  aoeount  of  the 
poetkal  beauties  and  the  livdinesi  of  thdr  style, 
and  are  in  this  rrspect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Oroen  van  Prinsterer,  I.  c ;  Cic 
d€  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Orat.  L  1 1,  Orai.  20  ;  Dionyi. 
de  Compot.  verb.  24 ;  Pint.  SyntpoL  v.  7,  p-  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Enseb. 
JPraep.  Eva»y.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  inpt^>poya  koI  d^i^uvoc  Atrj^fv,  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunatdy,  not  one  of  bis 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  tbe  treatiae  ^]i)ch 
we  poasesa  under  his  name  ia  considered  Spti,.:y)U8. 
Callnnachua  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  a*,  .jp 
a  list  of  them  (Smd.  s.  v.);  bat  they  mj^** 
lieen  lost  at  an  eariy  time,  since  even  ^j^^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  read 
Atomteomnt  docfrtRa,  p.  ~" 
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22),  and  ^ 


these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  phyn- 
cal  matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragmenu  by  F.  G.  A.  Mdlach,  Dnnocriti 
Abderitae  operam  fiaonenta,**  Bcolin,  184S,  8vo. 
Beaides  thia  work,  wnich  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Demecritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Bnrchardt,  Cotnmeiit. 
erit.  d$  Demoerili  <ft  MMttes  pkUomipiui,  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1880  and  1 8S9,4to.  2.  BuTchardt, 
FragatMlederMonddetlkmolcrit,  Minden,  1834, 
4to.  8.  HeimsSth,  Danocriti  d»  doetrmOf 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo,  4.  H.  Stephanns,  BoaiM  PkUoi. 

156,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Opiue.  Gnuc  Sad.  i.  p. 
91,  &c.  C<mceming  the  spurioiu  worits  and  letters 
of  Democritua,  see  Fabric  BUI,  Gr.  I  p.  683,  Ac, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  SSS,  As. 

The  pfailosophy  id  Democritus  has,  in  modefn 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel ( rorUMttff.  GeicL  d.  PhUot.  i.  p.  379,  &c) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigationa 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Ritter  {Gesoi.  d.  Phito*. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  (Rktm.  Mm.  iiL  p.  138,  Ac, 
and  Ge»ak.  dor  Qrieik  a.  SSm.  ^nlot.  L  p.  394, 
Acl  Petersen  (Huiar.  Pkikg.  Shtdien.  L  p.  23, 
&c),  Papencordt  {Alomiconm  deebma),  and  UuU 
lBGh(j.cpp.373— 419). 

It  waa  Democritna  woo,  in  hia  nnmenma  writ- 
ings, earned  out  Lendppns's  theuy  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  bis  observations  on  natnre.  Theee 
stamists  undertook  the  taak  of  proTing  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteriatics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relatione 
were  aomething  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thna  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  c  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  withoat 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  tbe  atMnists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenanoia,  both  phy- 
ucal  and  mental,  from  elementary  partidea,  ue 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneoos  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  H 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  L  a, 
p.  303,  &c}  Motioi,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  conseqnenoe  of  tbe  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  ^e  vacuum  «  space.  All  pbaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
poaititm  of  the  atcmis  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  suppodtton 
from  any  higher  prindple^  for  a  banning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconcdvable.  (AristoL  de  General. 
Amm.  iL  e.'p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis, 
L  c.  p.  309,  &c^  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  uercfore  oner  resistance  to  one  another.  Tbis 
creates  a  swingings  worU-prodadng,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  vauisds  na  of  the  joke  in  Ute  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Aun>tl^  Nowaa 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  anse  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  ctnnbinaUona 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  atiU  continue  to  be  sepap 
isted  frmn  obb  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  ^it 
cause  of  all  existenoe  ii  asMsst^  that  is,  tbe  neces- 
BOiy  predestination  and  neceuory  succesuon  of 
cause  and  eSbcL  Tbu  they  called  cAonoe,  in  oppo- 
^twatothe  wvt  oC  Anaxagoias.  Butitdoesthe 
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made  tb«  diaeovery  of  eammt  the  higliMt  ohfact 
9i  eeimtific  inTestigilioiu.  He  oDce  nid,  that  be 
piefeiTed  the  diKovery  of  a  tnie  came  to  the  poa- 
aeiMion  of  the  kingdom  of  Penia.  {Dionyi.  Alex, 
op.  Etueb.  Praep.  Bimg.  xiv.  27.)  We  miut  not, 
tbetefoie,  take  the  word  chance  {rvx^)  in  ita  vul- 
gar aeeqitation.  (Bnadia,  ^  c  p.  319.)  Ariitotle 
nndentwd  Democritua  rightly  in  Uiu  leapact 
{Pk9».  Amtadt.  iL  4,  p.  196.  U;  Sirnptk.  fed.  74), 
MM  he  genaally  valned  hfan  higUj,  and  often  mja 
•f  hint  that  he  had  thoo^t  on  m\  aobjecta,  acarcii- 
ed  after  the  fint  cmm  «  pfcaenomena,  and  endea- 
nnmd  to  find  definitwna.  {DeGeaerat^  Corrupt. 
1%B,  Mektpk.  M.  4,  Pigt.  iL  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part,  Amm. !.  p.  642,  26.)  The  onlj  thing  for 
which  he  oenHuea  faim,  u  a  diaqtard  tot  leleolcgi. 
oJ  rdotiom,  and  the  want  of  a  coaapfehenaT*  lya- 
trai  of  indnction.  (AsAtmr.  4,  deOeHeratAnim. 
T.  8.)  Denooitoi  himieif  called  the  conuum  no- 
tion of  chance  a  corer  of  human  ignonnce  {wpi^ 
9W  Wift  dMolv ),  and  ao  inventira  of  thooe  who 
wen  too  idle  to  think.  (Dtooja.  op.  BatA.  Praep. 
Amyi  ziv.  27;  Stob.  Edog.  EOu  p.  344.) 

BMdeo  the  infinite  nnmber  of  atonu  eziatiog  in 
infliute  tpace,  Democritua  alu  anppooed  the  ezict- 
enee  of  an  infinite  nnmber  of  worlds,  enne  of  which 
naombled  one  another,  while  others  diflived  from 
OM  another,  and  each  of  diaae  worlds  was  kept 
together  w  one  tinng  bja  aortof  shell  or  ikin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  foon  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  eadu  frnn  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  A  magnitade.  Id  dariving  in- 
diridnal  thingi  th»n  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qnalities  of  warn  and  cold.  The  wann  or  fire- 
like he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  yvj  morable  atoms,  aa  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moiat.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  howerar, 
was,  fint  carafuUy  to  oboem  and  describe  the 
phaenomraa  tfaanuelTes,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  Imowledge  of  natnre,  (nqwncotdt,  L  «. 
p.  45,  Ac;  Brandis,  Lap.  827.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  conadouanesa,  and  thou^t, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (AristoL  d*  A  MUM*  1*  [ 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  ctnoexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  ytrj  profbond  phyutOogical  inves- 
tigatioHL  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  aocording 
to  him,  the  sod  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep. 
Iieiia  aind  knowledge  by  cormneal  contact,  and  that 
h  is  aflected  by  heat  and  eold.  The  sensuous  po^ 
eeptkns  themsdTee  were  to  him  auctions  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceinng,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difierenoe 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Honee  taB  difi^enoes,  a,g^U  taste,  colour,  and 
tempera  tore,  an  only  conventiDnal  (Sect  ^pir. 
ftdv.  Math,  rii.  ]  35),  the  real  cause  those  diner- 
ences  being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefine,  that  Denecritns 
dtaeribed  eren  the  knowledge  obbdned  by  sensnoot 
peiceptiim  aa  obocnre  {mmhir  Mptov).  A  dear 
and  pore  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  princi|deB  or  tiie  true  naton  tX 
things,  that  ia,  to  the  atoms  and  moe.  But 
knowledge  derived  b<m  reason  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  fpecuically  diSennt  from  that  acquired  through 
the  sensea;  m  eoneepdon  and  nSutioB  were  to 
bin  only  aflheta  of  tmpreouona  made  upon  the 
aenaes ;  and  Anstode,  therefbrn,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritua  did  not  consider  sund  as  some- 
tbui(  peculiar,  orna  a  power  distinct  fiom  the  sonl 


or  aensoons  perception,  but  that  he  flonsdeRd 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  sensoons 
pmmtions.  (Zk^MikL 2.  p. 404,27.)  Apunr 
and  hi^itf  knowledge  which  he  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  throng  the  iiediuiu 
of  the  senses,  most  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 
kind  of  senMtion,  that  ia,  a  direct  perception  of 
the  atoms  and  of  space.  For  this  reason  he  aa- 
sosed  the  three  criteria  (xpinfpM) :  a.  Phaao. 
mana  as  eritarin  tat  diacergring  that  vUdi  is  hid- 
den !  i.  Thmght  aa  a  crilorioD  «f  iniralifliifiini : 
and  c  Assertions  aa  criteria  of  dcama.  (Sext. 
Emp.ffifK  JtfaO.  viL  140;  Brandia,  t «.  p.  3S4.) 
Now  as  Democritas  aduwwledged  the  uncertainty 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  rtabliih  a 
higtier  and  pnrely  spiritual  aonree  of  knowledge  aa 
distinct  frimi  pnc^tiona,  we  often  find  bin  ceet; 
(Joining  that  all  human  knowledge  »  uneatmn, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  b  abaolntely  trae, 
fa  at  leaat  not  clear  to  as  {fHifKor,  Aristot  Metapk, 
r.  5),  that  oor  senses  grope  about  in  the  darit 
(■rami  taMMcoM,  Cic^  Aeai.  iv.  10,  23),  and  that 
aD  oor  views  and  o^nkns  are  snbjectivci,  and  cssna 
to  ua  mly  like  somethii^  epdnic,  as  it  woe, 
with  the  air  which  we  bre«the.  (Sext.  Empu  adv. 
Matk.  vii.  136,  137,  viiL  327,  Hypdyp.  i.  213; 
Di<9.  Laert.  ix.  72,  ^  3^  oWr  ST/Mr,  ftO^ 
7^  4  dh4^  which  Cicero  tansbtoa  n  rnfmtio 
usnfalBai  ems.) 

In  Us  etbial  phHoaophy  Democrila  eBmMwtd 
the  acqnintion  ^  peace  of  mind  (eOtfviida)  aa  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  acliona.  (Ding; 
La&t.  ix.  45  i  Cic  (fa  Fm.  v.  29.)  This  psKc, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  fireedtm  from 
fear  (^Mor  and  Iwitinjiorfa)  and  passion,  is  the 
hot  and  Utest  finit  of  idiikMophical  inqaiiy. 
Many  af  hia  edikal  writingB  had  reference  to  tUa 
idea  and  ita  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  queatkin  are  foil  of  the  most  gaivine 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinenee  from  too  many  oe- 
enpationo,  a  steady  cousidetation  of  one^  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attonjitmg  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  m  proaperity  and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  of  ae- 
quiibg  the  tdftpio.  The  nt^leat  and  punat  ethi- 
oJ  tendency,  lastly,  u  manifiest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  aa  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  ndoi  ha  myo,  are  only  thooe  who  hate  that 
whin  is  wrong  (jffou  'x^'  dSurcIr).  The 
puzeet  j<n  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
nnit  of  ue  higher  m^tal  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  underetaad  the  natnre  of  thingi,  of 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions,  and 
of  adear  conscKnoe.  (Brandia,   c.  p.  337.) 

Tba  titlea  of  the  woAs  which  the  nndanta  aa- 
iribad  to  Denocritni  may  be  found  ia  KogoM 
Lai'rtius.  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Works  of 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natnral 
science.  9.  On  mathematica  and  astranoniT. 
4.  On  mnuc  and  poetry,  on  riiythm  ai>d  poetica] 
beauty  (Bode,  Gtmk.  der  HtUem.  DiMkmut  i.  p. 
24,  &C.),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Worki  of  a  linguistic 
and  granunatical  natnre ;  for  Danocritos  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  phUosophera  that  made  fauignage 
the  snbject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch,  Spradk- 
pUloaopkie  der  Alie*^  i  p.  IS,  Ac)  6.  Wcvks  on 
medicine,  7.  On  agricultnn.  8.  On  p^ting. 
9.  On  myAoIogy,  history,  Ae.  He  had  even 
occupied  himself  with  success,  with  mechanics ; 
and  Vitruvins  (Prarf.  hk.  vii.;  camp.  Senec.  Epid, 
90  J  Mcribea  lo  bin  oertiis  inTentMNM,  far  en^le, 
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ft«  art  of  arehiiig.  H«  fa  aho  mA  to  hsTtt  poa- 
SBMed  a  knowledga  of  ftmptt^m.  Two  worlti 
on  tactkt  (TcucTiKoi'  K(d'OvA«/uix<'(rf>')are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  mnftuion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Damocritus.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grate,  iv. 
p,  343  i  MnOaeh,  Lcm,  93—]  59.)      [A.  &] 

DEMCyCRITUS  (An^xprrot).  1.  Of  Ephesna, 
wrote  worics  on  the  EpbetUn  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothnce.  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  hii  ia  preaened  in  Athenaeua.    (xu.  p. 

m.) 

2.  A  PlafaHiic  philoaiqdttf,  who  wroto  coramen- 
tariea  m  Platoli  Phaedon  and  AV^iiftdea  I.  (For- 
^ryr.  Fit.  jPbt  20  j  Syrian,  ad  AriM.  MekgA. 
xii.  p.  59 :  Rahnken,  DumL  Pkitct.  do  fHa  et 
Seryif.  Longitti,  §4.) 

Of  Sicyon,  is  recommmdefl  by  Cicero  to  the 
prDci»»ii]  A.  AUieniu  {ad  Fam.  idii.  78),  a>  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  8.] 

DEMCDAMAS  (AiyuBi^').  of  Miletnt  or 
HalicanuMua,  ia  called  Sdnei  «t  Amtiodd  dum  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  n.  i6.)  He  appeal*  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geogr^hkal  work  on  Alia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  aniBtanee.  He  it  menttoned  also  by 
Stephantu  Byaantiua  (j,  v.  'Aivim),  and  ia  no- 
baMylhe  «ae  aa  the  Demodamaa  who aeeordii^ 
to  Athenaeos  (xr.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hah- 
cam&Mua.   {wtpi  'AJKuapvairaeS,)         [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Aqf«f9(woi).  1.  The  fiunona 
hard  of  the  Odyaaey,  who  according  to  the  fiuhion 
of  the  kmnc  agea  delighted  the  ^loeata  of  king  Al- 
dnoVa  daring  thur  npMt  ahiging  aboDt  die  feats 
et  the  Gre^  at  Troy,  of  the  lovo  of  Area  and 
AfJirodile,  and  of  the  wooden  hwae.  (Od.  viii.  62, 
Ac,  xiti.  27.)  He  ia  alao  mentioned  aa  the  bard 
who  adviwd  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expoie  Aegisthua  in  a  deaert  ialand.  (Od. 
HI  267  ;  Enstatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466.)  Enstathins 
describes  him  a*  a  Laconian,  and  as  apapO  of  An- 
tomedet  and  Perimedes  <rf  Argoa.  He  adds  that 
be  won  the  prise  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Danodocns^  song  about  the 
deatraction  of  Troy  .during  a  contest  in  Trnhenia. 
(Ptotem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  ApoQo  at 
Amycfaw,  D^odocns  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeacians.  (I^.  iiu  16.  8  7.) 
Later  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Cwcyia,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Or.  A  3721,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
Btnietlon  of  Troy  {'IXlov  v^j&ito'if),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestos  and  Aphrodite.  (Pint,  de 
Mtu.  3  i  Eaioc  p.  407  ;  PhoL  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 
Bdcker.)  Plutarch  (d«  Flum.  IS)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Hendes.  ('HpaicAcfa.)  But  all  sncfa  statements 
are  fiibukm*  ;  mid  if  thoe  existed  any  poraas  under 
his  name,  they  were  eertwnly  forgeries, 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  A^eaa,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesns.    (Virg.  Jm.  x.  413.)  [US.] 

DEMODOCUS  (Aiv*2Bom>*).  1.  Anxmg  the 
dialimua  bearmg  name  of  Pkto  there  is  one 
cntinad  Donodocns,  ftm  the  person  addnued 
therein ;  but  whether  this  Demodocos  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  &ther  of  Theages,  who  is  iu&Q^ 
doced  aa  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  diaW_,e 
Theages,  is  nncertuiL  But  the  dialogue  O^J^ 
cos  is  now  adinowledged  on  all  bands  to^"' 
fisbrication  of  a  late  M^ist  or  rhetoriciui.  .1)0^ 
H9nimDt^filemd»ndlm.IM>i.if.iAiy 


3.  One  of  the  Athenian  generalB,  who  Gon- 
manded  a  fleet  in  the  Helle^wnt,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  424,  reeorered  the  town  of  Antan- 
Tus.  (Tbuc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  PoItIhus.  (t.  95.)       [L.  S.] 

DEHOaX)CUS  (A«(tf(Hu»)  of  Leiu,  the  so- 
thor  of  four  eingrama  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chiana,  Cappa- 
dodans,  and  Cilicians.  (Bnmck,  AmU.  ii.  £6 ; 
Jacobs,  ii  56,  ziii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  (Ethk.  Niam.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Awt^MOf),  a  physician  of 
CnXmuL  [Dbmocibh.] 

DEM01.E0N  (A«mX<w).  Then  are  four 
mythical  beinos  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Or.  Met. 
ziL  355,  &C.),  a  son  of  Phrixns  and  Cbaldope 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14^  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  shun  by  Adiilles  (Hmu.  1L  xx.  594),  and 
a  son  of  Hippaaus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (QuinL 
Smym.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  &] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  o%iod  fay 
him  as  a  prise  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Jm.  v.  258,  Ac.)  [L.S.} 

DEMON  (Ai^).  ],  The  asthor  of  aa 
Atthia  ('AT^ii),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Pbilochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  frinn  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
befm  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Plut.  Tha. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  ill  p.  96;  Said.s.o.'TfMTmr^ropw.) 
He  ia  pnbaUy  the  same  as  the  anthor  of  a  wwk 
on  proTwba  {-wtpl  wapoifuA'),  ei  wbidi  anna 
fragments  are  s^  extant,  (Sieph.  a. «.  AwBJn)  ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Hiwmt  Af^ov ;  Heayeh.  t.  v. 
Outuot ;  Photius,  passim ;  Suidaa,  a  v.  AHSwrawv  j 
SchoL  ad  Arutcyjk.  PbiL  1003,  ^o:  302,  An.  442 ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  301>  IL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pvtd.  fiPan.  vil  155,  ad  Eitr^.  RJiet.  248 ;  Zmob, 
Pmerb.  r.  52 ;  Apootol.  Tii.  44,  ziii.  K,  zrii.  28, 
XX.  27  ;  Arsenins,  KtoL  pp.  isis,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (rcpl  duoiM' ;  Harpocrat.  ■; «. 
itpomina).  The  Assents  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  PiaKodmm  (DemoWf 
Clitodend  tt  Ittri)  'KtBiXw  tt  nl^.  Froffm.,  Leip- 
sig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  viL  &c-,  and  p.  17, 
and  in  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  Pragu.  Hilt,  Cfrate, 
p.  378,  &e.  Cwnp.  p.  Ixxxvii.  &&) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes's  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  his  neat 
kinwnan,  to  the  antf-Maoodomau  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Donosthaiee  was 
BtiD  ia  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonian^  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (PluL  DnurA.  27  ; 
Athen.  vni.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  iriwn  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioDed.)  [U  &] 

DEMONASSA  {Avfuiwira).  1.  The  wifo  <tf 
Ims,  and  mother  of  Enrydsmas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  F^  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  at  Amphiuaus  and  Kriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tiiameinus.   (Paus.  iH  15.  S  6,  ix. 

S.  The  mother  of  At^^iahu  by  Adnstus.  (Hy- 
gin. i=Vi5. 71.)  [L.S.J 

DEMO'KAX.  (Ai|fMlv«0,  the  most  distingidsh- 
ed  ol  those  who  sttamptei  to  revive  die  cynical 
^geuiaea  in  tiw  aaonai  eiatary  of  the  Chriafian 
I  8  R 
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wn.  He  pnAably  liTod  in  the  time  'of  Hadrian, 
thongh  the  exact  date  of  hia  birth  and  death  i» 
nnknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  hia  chanteter 
to  Locian,  who  has  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colourt,  repreMnting  faim  aa  almoit  perfecUf  wise 
and  good.  He  adds  that  be  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  "  In  order  that  the  young  who 
wiah  to  applj  to  the  atndy  of  philoaophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  thenudTes  to  examplea  from 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  hi*  life  alaoanndel 
for  their  imitation.*'  Of  hia  friends  the  best  known 
to  ua  wBi  Kpicletus,  who  appeara  to  Bare  exeiciaed 
conaidemble  inflaence  !n  the  direction  of  hia  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
then  joined  the  Cynical  school,  diiefly  frixn  i«- 
■pect  to  the  memory  of  Dii^teneSt  whom  be  coi^ 
sidefpd  the  most  fiutUul  Rpresentadve  of  the  lile 
mA  virtoes  of  Socnles.  Ha  i^pam,  kownar*  to 
liave  been  free  from  Ibe  aaateri^  and  merassneai 
of  the  lect,  tbongh  he  valued  their  indiSuenoe  to 
external  tbinm;  bat  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
triboted  anytning  more  to  the  cante  of  sdenee  than 
the  original  Cynica.  His  popularity  at  Athena  was 
ao  gnat,  that  |ieopte  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honoor  of  oAenng  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
tbeir  mpect  by  large  donations  of  aisles.  He 
contncted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  nboked  viee,  and  he  was  accnaed  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Elensinian  myiterie^  To  these 
charges  he  returned  tor  answer,  that  "  he  did  not 
■acrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  hii 
tiSmBgi,"  and  tiuit  **  if  the  mysteries  wen  bad, 
BO  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  sbonU 
be  divulged  to  everybody," — the  fiist  of  which  re- 
plies is  syraptomatic  oi  that  vagne  kind  of  Deiun 
which  tnied  so  genenlly  to  cmtcMl  itself  under  an 
rpvemice  for  the  popular  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epidetus  begged  biH  to  do 
ao,  bat  was  met  by  tiie  n<|iMt  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetns^s  daaghtera,  wfaooe  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
niying  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  Thia  and  otber  anecdotes  of  Demonaz 
ncnded  by  Lodn,  diew  bin  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-hnmoiirad  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  bHoved  and  respected  by  those  about 
faim,  and  no  doubt  eontasting  bvoorably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  tbemielves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systema  which,  as  i^actical  guides 
of  Ufe,  wen  no  longer  necesiary  ia  a  world  to 
which  a  paiCtet  nvelatioB  had  now  been  givrau 
[CRncKNS.1  Detnowz  died  wbm  ncariy  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  be  had  declared  itanatterof  pwlect 
indifference  to  bhn  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  tbe 
doga.  (Lndan,  Demdm;  Bmcker,  HuL  CMC. 
PiU.  pn.  ii.  MN  I.  3. 6.)  {0.  E.  L.  C] 

DEMONl'CE  (Aii^bnt),  a  daughter  of  Agnwr 
■nd  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
EuenoB,  Molus,  Pyloi^  and  Thestius.  (Apcdiod.  i. 
7.  $7-}  Hesiod((9iL.SbU:adil(niI.ziv.200) 
calls  her  Demodocc.  [L.  S.] 

DEHONI'CUS  (AvAwofX  an  Athenian  a>- 
nie  poet  of  tbe  new  oomrdy,  of  whom  one  fiag- 
nent  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d.), 
who  gives  'AxfAwruu  as  the  title  of  the  play  ;  but 
periiapa  it  should  rathet  be  'Axt^^vi,  (Sfeineke, 
fVoff.  Com.  Oraec  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
D£MO'PHAN£S(Aw«)^i^t),ofM(SBlopolis, 
a  Plateoiejibiknopber,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcnibu. 
(nak  JPhOapoim.  L)  Be  and  Ecdemw  mre  the 


chief  pMSona  who  detivcted  Megalopolis  from  lha 
I  tyranny  of  Aristodemus,  and  alw  aaai»ted  Anus 
in  aboliahing  tyranny  at  ^cyon.  For  a  time  they 
wen  entrusted  with  tbe  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Phikipoemen  in  his  youth  had  en- 
jo  jod  their  friendshb.  (Pfdyb.  X.  25.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMOPHILUS.  [DAMorauva.] 
DEAIO'PHILUS(AW^Jun).  l.Tl»smaf 
Ephoma,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  AlexaiH 
der  the  Oreat.  He  continued  bis  father's  histoir 
by  adding  to  it  tiie  history  of  the  Sacred  Vitx 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  founder  of  ito 
tem^  by  Philomelns  tbe  Pbockn,  ■».  c  357. 
(Diod.  xvLl4;  Snid.  s. p.  'E^anrot,  iriiewtf  spoi 
should  be  read  for'Sfmrot;  AthcaLvL  a.233,  d.; 
SchoL  Horn.  //.  xiiL  SOI;  Vosma, d«  AML 
p.  98,  ed.  Wertermanu.) 

2.  An  Atheniaa  coane  poet  af  tbe  new  conedy. 
Tbe  only  mentiaB  of  him  n  in  the  Prolagoe  ts  the 
Arimria  of  Plantns,  who  Kya,  that  hw  i» 
taken  bam  tbe  'Omyifi  of  Demophilna,  vr.  10-13^ 

"  Huic  nomen  Qraece  est  On^os  F^nhe. 
Demophilua  scripnt,  Marcus  vortit  barine;. 
Asinanam  vtdtesse,  si  per  vos  liceL 
Insit  lepoa  Indnaqne  in  hae  Comoedia." 
Meineka  observea  that,  judging  fmn  the  '*Iep» 
luduaqne"     the  Arimriot  we  have  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  'Oi^i;  (McinAe,  Auyi  Gm. 
Gnuc.  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  wbnee  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  » 
work  entitled  iBtev  d^dwsia,  treating  of  Hactieal 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  Uw  foim 
of  a  idection,  entitled  7»w/ujul  dftou^uirB,  bxna 
which  we  may  mfer  that  the  whole  woik  mutt 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  exqeileDcc  The 
extant  fottion  of  it  waa  first  printed  bj  Locaa 
Holftenins  in  his  cdlection  of  the  ancient  writm 
on  pmtical  morals,  Rwue,  1638,  Sto.,  Lugd.  Sau 
1639, 12moii  then  by  Oak,  in  his  C^mx.  MgUuL 
Cant  1670,  8vo^  Amst.  1688,  fivo^  sIm  with  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Uazimos  Tyriua,  1677,  12n»^ 
and  with  Wetstdn's  E^detns,  Amst.  1750, 12moi.; 
in  a  sqiante  fim  oj  J.  Swedberg,  Slorkkolai, 
1682,  8vo.,  and  mon  con«cUy  by  I.  A.  Scbter, 
Lips.  1754,  Svo.,  and  hstiy  by  J.  C.  OielU,  in  his 
OjmK.  Grate.  VeL  SaitaiL  Lips.  1819, 8nk  [P.S.] 

DEMO'PUILUS,  artisu.  1.  Of  Himeta,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  a,  c  424,  was  aid 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zenxis.  (Plia. 
zxxv.  9.  a.  36.  §  2 ;  Zivxu.) 

%  An  architect  id  little  aote,  wrote  Pntttf^ 
Sfmmetriarmm.  (Vittuv.  vii.  Praef.  $14.)  See 
abo  D^HOPHiLus.  [P.  &] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (Av^ 
at  Ajvofimr).  1.  TbeyoongestasairfCdeusand 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  can  of  De- 
meler.  Ho  new  np  under  her  without  any  human 
food,  being  nd  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  milk, 
and  ambrosiiL  During  the  night  she  uwd  to  j^ace 
him  in  fire  to  secun  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  but 
mce  she  was  oboerred  by  Metanmra,  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  tbe  duld  Demophen 
was  eonsBmed  by  tiie  flames.  (Apdiod.  l5.  §  1; 
Ov.  F<uL  iv.  512,  &c ;  Hygin.  F>A.  147  ;  Htos. 
Hym*.  M  Cir.  234.) 

3.  A  scm  (tf  Theseus  and  Pbaedia,  and  iHvtber 
of  Acamas.  (Died.  iv.  62;  Hygm.  /a&.  48.) 
AcGoidbw  to  Pindar  {ap.  PlmL  Tl^  28),  he  w» 
the  aoD  01  Tbeeeu  br  Aatiopet  He  aBceofaaied 
the  Gndu  against  Tnqr  (Qcuei^  bowers^  docs 
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Bot  meDtioB  him),  and  there  effected  the  UbenHon 
of  his  ffnndmother  Aethra,  who  vraa  with  Helena 
M  «  m-n.  (Pub.  X.  25.  8  ^)  According  to 
Plntonh  he  vu  bdoved  bj  Lftodke,  who  beome 
him  the  mother  of  Hunychua  or  Mnnytut 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  wcret  at  Iliam.  On 
Z)emophon>  retnni  from  Troj,  Phyllis,  the  dangh- 
ter  of  the  Thnciaa  king  Sithm,  fell  in  lore  with 
him*  wd  he  eonnoted  to  naiiy  bcr>  But)  befine 
the  iraptiBlt  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
wttle  nia  a&in  at  home,  and  aa  he  tamed  longer 
than  Pfayllia  had  expected,  she  b^an  to  think  that 
■he  was  forgotten,  and  put  aa  end  to  hw  life.  She 
waa,  howeTer,  metamorphoaed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
■nrohon,  when  he  at  lait  returned  and  nw  what 
had  hq^pened,  aabnaoad  the  tne  and  pnned  it  to 
hit  bosom,  whereupon  bnda  tnd  Irnnt  immediately 
came  fbrtL  (Or.  Ar.  Jm.  iil  88,  HmM.  2 ;  Serr. 
ad  Firff.  Edog.  t.  10  ;  CMDp.  Hygin.  FcA.  59.) 
Afterwarda,  when  Dinnedes  on  hia  ictom  from  Troy 
waa  Uirown  w  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  cotmtcy  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  oat  agamat  ue  inradert:  he  took  the 
Palladium  &om  them,  bnt  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  stnigg^  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  tloUaAl^i — the  first  time  that  a  man 
•tm  tried  \tj  that  court.  (Paua.  L  28.  §  9.) 
AoGoiding  to  Antoninva  Idbenlis  (33)  Demophon 
asnsted  tm  Heraclmdae  against  Euiyatheat,  who 
feU  in  battle,  and  the  Henideidae  recelred  fhrni 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tettapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  dnring 
the  celebntion  of  the  Ajitheateria,  and  wH  kindly 
received ;  bat  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  ndght  not  pollnte  the  sacred  ti^ts,  gave 
tiae  to  the  second  d^  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x^er.  {Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Pint  Sgn^ot.  ii) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  nuriit  liberate  Aethra.  (Ptau.  i.  26.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aencaa,  who  was  IdUed  \tj 
CemiUa.   {^^rg.  Jn.  xL  675.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  (An/io^y).  I.  One  of  the 
two  seserala  sent  from  AUieiu  by  a  decree  of  the 
peofde,  accoiding  to  Diodorua,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  anus  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(IMod.  XT.  26  ;  Weaseling,  ad  ioo.)  This  account 
u  in  aome  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (e. 
Dem,  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cepfaalus  to  the  above  efiect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, aays  that  ^e  two  AthMiian  genoals  on  the 
fiontiw  aeted  on  their  own  wywaiMB^  m  lidlng 
the  democratio  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athetdans 
aoon  after,  throogh  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  ue  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19 ; 
Plot.  Ptkp.  14.) 

2.  A  tootheayw  in  Alexander^  eimy,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  whieh  kis  life 
woold  be  expoeed  b  the  attack  vriiidi  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  b.  c. 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  xrit  93 ; 
Curt  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Atu^.  vL  9,  &c  ;  Flat 
63.)  IK.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (Aivurm/Ac^r),  ^  rf 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  alain  by  Odysieiu  ^aez 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  sxil246,286.)  [I^  ^ 
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DEMO'STHENES(AiUi«fffl^nft),  son  of  Akas- 
thenea,  Athenian  gensal,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
chaiacters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  B.  c.  426,  to  the  oom- 
mand  with  Frodes  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ahipe 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponneaaa. 
Their  firat  important  efforta  were  directed  againat 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acamanians,  Zacynthiana,  CephsUwiians,  and  Cor- 
cyraeama,  it  seemed  highly  imdnble  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demoe- 
theneo,  howevw,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  ofiending  the  Acamanians,  who 
pnaently  det^oad  to  coH^MBte,  sailed  irith  these 
viewa  to  Naupactns.  The  Corcyraaans  had  aW 
1^  him,  but  be  ttill  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  vras  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operaUoQ  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phodans,  a  people  ever  well  di^wsed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  waa  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  mig^t  thna  be  wholly 
detauied  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Pehiponnesian.  The  snoceas  of 
the  first  move  in  this  pbn  depended  much  on  the 
ud  of  certain  allies  among  the  Osolian  T-^-", 
who  were  used  to  the  peotuiar  wiiftie  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  mnias,  and  Dsmoa- 
tiienes,  (earing  that  the  rumoor  of  his  pmpoee 
would  rouse  the  whde  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
vritbout  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  reaourcea  of  his  ardiery  were 
exbauated,  he  was  oUiged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
^natrons  than  mi^t  have  been  expected  fn  n 
force  of  heavy-aimed  mea  amidst  tne  perpetual 
assaults  of  nnmerotu  light  armed  enemies.  There 
was  eveiT  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,"  mys 
Thncydidei,  **Biid  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  pn^xirtion,  throt^ 
the  peculiar  axoeUenos  this  mrtieolar  detatt- 
ment"  (Thm  iiL  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xiL  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  a<k  for  aid  to  reduce  Nanpactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochns  3000 
men-ati^nns.  The  Ozolian  Locriana  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactos  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  uraent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acamanians ; 
and  Enrylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  pi«sent 
to  Calyoon,  Pleuron,  and  Pnaebium.  Yet  this 
s  bitt  the  pfeliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment The  Afflbntdots,  on  a  secret  midMstand- 
ing  with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ondent  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Aigos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  for  from 
the  town,  at  Olpoe.  Eurylochns  now  broke  up, 
and,  1^  a  judidous  route,  passing  brtween  the  town 
itsetf  and  Crenae,  when  the  Acamanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  efiected  a  joneUan  with 
these  ^ies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
hia  condact  the  final  eng^ment  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  waa  dedded,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  &vour  of 'the  Athenians  and  Acar> 
nfnipn«,  An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Henedoens,  the 
sarviving  %artan  officer,  fin  the  anderinnd  with- 
dnml  M  toe  FelopoiUMAuu.  And*  finally,  hav- 
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ing  bnrd  diat  tbe  wkole  rmtaining  force  «f  Am- 
bnuna  wu  adnncing  in  nipport,  be  Miceeeded 
farther  in  waylaying  and  almoat  extenninating  it 
in  the  faatlle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenian!  received 
m  third  part  of  tbe  apoila,  and  ibe  aaonnt  may  be 
eitiinatM  fnm  ib»  ftct,  that  the  abare  of  DeiiiM- 
thenee,  tbe  only  portion  that  readied  Atbcae  in 
■ofety,  wae  no  leM  than  300  pani^dieL  (Tbnc  iii, 
10-2,  105—114;  Diod.  zii.  60.) 

Demoethenea  might  now  lafely  ventuie  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  be  waa  allowed,  at  hii  own 
leqneat,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophoclci,  the  commanden  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  om  their 
•ervice*  for  any  object  be  choee  on  the  Peloponne- 
•ian  coaat.  They,  bowerec,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  anly  by  the  duoioe  of  atreu  ^ 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pyloa,  hii 
choice  for  hii  new  design,  that  he  wai  enabled  to 
eflect  hia  porpow.  The  men  tbemaeWei  while 
waiting,  took  the  fan^  to  build  him  hia  fort;  and 
in  it  he  waa  left  with  fire  ehips.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemoniani,  whom  the  news  had 
recced  out  Attica,  and  from  Corey ra,  and  here 
with  great  ipirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  tbe  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  foKy  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
rerersed  his  position.  The  Lacedannoniana,  wh« 
in  their  nege  oS  the  place  had  occupied  the  neig^ 
bouring  island,  were  now  cut  off  and  Wockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
Tbe  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  tbe  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  adrantage  waa  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
howerer,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  ntber,  in  fact,  supeneded  by  Cleon  [Clson], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out His  Aetolian  disaster  had  Uugbt  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Ijuid- 
ing  at  two  pmnta  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  fuU-anned,  by  •  judicious  distribution 
of  bis  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targeteers,  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  anus.  (Thve.  ir.  '2 — 40 }  Diod.  xiL 
61— «S.) 

The  glory  of  this  saccesa  waa  with  the  vulgar 
jpven  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it.  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  tbe  head  of 
the  list  of  the  a^'t  geiierals  with  tbe  faigVbora 
and  influential  Niciaa.  We  find  bin  in  the  foHow^ 
ing  year  (h.  c  434)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  postessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Ntsaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submia- 
•ion  of  Niaaea  itself,  though  httRled  by  the  advance 
of  BraaidBS  in  tlie  mua  design  mt  Megara.  Soon 
after,  be  concerted  witb  tbe  same  colkagne  a  gntnd 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippociates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
aontli-eastem  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  wu  to  land  at  Siphaa,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  bbnself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Dmiostbenea  with  this  view 
took  fioty  ships  to  Naupactua,  and,  having  raiaed 
foEoas  in  Acamania,  •ailed  for  Siphae.  either 


he  or  Hippocrates  had  mialaken  the  day;  bia 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  tbe  Boeotians,  who  hod 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Dcawa- 
tbmea,  andyat  be  in  tine  to  nect  Usorilcagneat 
Delium.  Tlw  whole  design  was  that  ovcrtluowB* 
and  Demosthenes  was  (imber  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  ^e  territory  of  Sicysn. 
(Thuc.  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101;  Died.  zu. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  histMy,  euept  among  tbe 
ugoaturrs  to  the  treaties  of  the  t^th  year,  &  c.  43t! 
(Thuc.v.19,24),tiUthenineteenth,  B.C415.  Od 
the  arrival  of  tbe  despatch  bom  Nioos  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Qylippva,  he  was 
appointed  with  Euryntedon  to  ^  command  af  ibe 
remfarcemmts,  and,  while  tbe  latter  went  tX  esiee 
to  Sicily,  be  remained  at  hone  naking  tbe  needfnl 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  sail  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  afker  aome  delayo,  bow  for 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcyra, 
mi  the  coasts  of  PelopMuesos  and  of  Italy,  reaidied 
Syntcnae  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  beneged.  (Thvc  vii.  16,  17,  20, 
26,  81,  .1^  35,  43.) 

The  detuls  of  thu  eoncluding  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.  His  odrice,  on  1^  arrival,  was  t« 
make  at  once  tbe  utmost  use  of  ihur  own  pnaent 
atrength  and  their  enemies'  coaatetnation,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  return.  No  inne- 
diate  conclusion  <^  tbe  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  tbe  nigh  ground  command- 
ing the  city,  Epipolae.  After  SMue  onsucccssfel 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attadt,  with  tbe  wbok 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signally  aoccecs- 
fiil,  but  the  tide  was  turned  b^  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  vTciory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Demosthenes  now  connselM 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athena,  or,  if 
Nirias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  intsrul  state  of  the  bemged  greatly  in- 
flnenced  his  brother  genetals,  real^  bad  groonds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  oi^calthy 
position  to  the  stdie  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsns.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain :  the 
ensued  the  &ta]  delay,  the  tetuni  of  Gyilppus  wiik 
fresh  reinfbrcemenu,  the  fade  consent  of  Nidaa  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  tbe  edipse 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.  In  the  tatter  engage- 
ment Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  and 
retuned  oven  in  the  hour  of  disaster  suftcirat 
coolness  to  seo  that  the  only  coarse  letnaining 
waa  at  mee  to  make  a  fresh  atlenpt  to  break 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Ntcias 
with  him  :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refused 
In  the  snbsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demoa- 
thenes  for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co- 
operating witb  Nicias,  though  witb  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  diviaioiu 
This,  on  the  uxth  day,  through  its  gmter  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  hu  pouuoa 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  tbe 
enray,  wbDe  Nidaa  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treaL  The  consequence  waa  that,  having  foUen 
about  five  milea  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  sor- 
louaded  and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  olirea,  fenced  nearly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  be  was  exposed  to  the  miaiiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  eurrendered,  towarda  evening,  on 
ocmdition  of  the  livei  of  hii  aoldiera  being  spared. 

Hia  own  waa  not.  In  oonfinenwnt  at  Synenie 
Niciu  and  he  were  once  mm  tuiited,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  wai 
the  unworthy  decree  of  tbe  Syiacuian  auemhly, 
againit  the  vMce,  lay  Diodonu  and  Plutarch,  of 
Htrrmoeratet,  and  contisry,  nya  Thncydidea,  to. 
the  wiih  of  Gylipput,  who  core  ted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Atiieuian  commandera  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  Tii.  42—87 ;  Diod.  liiL  10—33  j 
Plut.  NicioA,  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adda  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hennocratea  contrived  to  apprixe  them  oi 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  their  own  haoda. 
Demaatheaea  may  he  charade  rued  u  an  nnftrtn- 
nate  general.  Had  hia  ibrtntw  bat  equalled  his 
ability,  be  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  geDetsla  of  bis  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  jnatice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  ail 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  cmdenesH  of  his 
first  essay  wa*  ouellj  pnniabed ;  in  Acatnania  and 
at  Pylos,  thoa^  hii  piojects  were  even  fitvomed 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lonsy  of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  bis  own  indi- 
Yidiml  ^oiy  was  stolen  by  the  shamelesi  Cleoi, 
In  the  devgns  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  &flare 
again  attended  him.  In  bis  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  e^ted  over 
nason  and  wisdom  by  My  and  infatuation.  It 
is  poBubla  that  with  tba  other  elemettti  of  a  great 
geneial  ha  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accumte  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  vras 
farsig^ted  and  tatHe  in  deriuog  the  (Hitline.  Yet 
this  must  be  donbtfol:  what  we  learn  fiom  hislny 
ia,  that  to  DanosthenM  hia  covntiT  owed  hw 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Niuaa,  and  to 
uiy  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  ibe  various  parties 
>f  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appears 
a  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
npon  Cleon  (flutist,  242^  and  his  place  in  tbe 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.    [A.  H.  G.} 

DEMOSTHENES  (An^Ji^i),  the  greatest 
of  the  Oredc  orators,  was  the  son  of  «te  Demos- 
thenes, and  boco  in  tbe  Attic  dam  of  heania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  Initb,  the  ststenients  of 
the  ancients  differ  si  mnch  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionyiius  of  Halicamaisus 
{Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  OL  99.  4,  or  B.  c.  381.  Oallios 
(xr.  28)  slates  that  Demostbeoes  was  m  bis  twoi- 
ty-seventh  year  at  the  time  vrhen  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timociates,  which 
belong  to  B,  c  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  loll  in  B.  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  {F.  H.  ii.  p.  426, 
3rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  livM 
of  the  Tcu  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthene,  JL» 
bom  in  the  aiduHiship  of  Dexitlieiu,  that  i. 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Dockh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thiriwall,  and  others ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  [woTe  that  a.  c  384  was  his  birth- 
^ear.  Tlie  opinioa  now  most  commonly  leedved 
IS,  that  Demosthenes  was  bom  in  b.  C  885.  Foe 
detailed  discosdona  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
refemid  to  the  works  nenticmed  at  the  end  of  thia 
article. 

When  Demostheius,  the  Cither,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  ih^  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  dau^ter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dem,  4  ;  Dem.  e.  AjAob.  ii.  p.  856  ;  Aeechin.  e. 
CtefifA.  $  171  ;  Boeckh,  Cutji.  ItucripL  L  p.  464.) 
During  tlie  lost  momenU  of  bis  life,  the  iiitber  had 
entrusted  the  ^otactiou  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  mumfactory,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobua,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Thenppidea, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  miuae  ;  the 
second  was  to  mury  the  daii^ter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,8od  waa  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  tbe  son,  should 
come  ot  age.  (Dem.  c.  ApAob.  L  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  ttS  tbe  guardians  did  not 
comfjy  with  the  sdpnlaUons  made  in  the  will,  and 
till  three,  in  sinte  m  all  the  remonstnuicet  ot  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  redaeed,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  hia  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  hod  left.  (Dem.  c  Aphob.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  OmL  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  cl  his  own  velatiTes  and  nutrdians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  «a  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 

Erobahly  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
e  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  e.\pect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veliqwd  in  him,  s  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  sabseqnent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  hu  onr 
tory,  which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  couM 
hope  to  get  jnstke  done  to  himsof^ 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  hia  youth  amid 
sncb  troubles  and  vexadons,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  {Detn,  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  aU.  Tbe 
very  foct  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refosed  to  pay  his  teachers  (c  Apkob.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  Uiat  he  rcoeiTed  ume  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confiimed  by  DemoadieneB*k  own 
statement  {de  Cortm.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  on  elementaiy  course.  The  many 
illuBtrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  Ue  ie  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
fUlosophy  by  Platn  (Plut.  Dm.  6,  VU.  X  OnU, 
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p.  814  i  Kog.  USrt.  iil  48  ;  Ck.  BtkL  SI,  OraL 
4  t  QahttiL  zliL  2.  g  22,  10.  §  24  ;  0«Uini,  iii. 
18.)  It  my  ba  that  Demortbena  luwv  and  ea- 
tecmed  Pklo,  but  it  U  more  than  doubtfol  whetbw 
he  recnved  hii  imtnictiim ;  and  to  make  him,  u 
warn  critiea  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  ii  eer- 
twn]/  going  too  6a.  Acoording  to  Kme  accoonU 
be  waa  inatrncted  in  ontoij  laocntes  (Pint. 
Vk.  X  Orat.  a  844  ;  Phot  BM.  p.  492),  bnt  thia 
wia  a  diluted  ptHiit  with  the  aneienta  theniaelvei, 
aome  of  whom  staled,  that  he  waa  not  penonally 
inatnicted  hj  laocratea,  bnt  only  that  he  atndic4 
the  r4xn  ^^rywiJi  which  laocatea  had  written. 
(Pint  FS.  JT  dmt  p.  837,  Dam.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  DemoMhenea  baring  been  a  pupil  of  Iio- 
ciatei  ii,  moreorcr,  not  inwoTtad  bj  any  endance 
derired  from  the  orationa  of  Demotthenei  himaelf,' 
who  apeaka  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  achool 
of  laooatea  {«.  Lturim.  pp.  92S,  9S7X  and  aa  m- 
IwBinid  reader  of  the  imka  of  the  two  sBrton 
oumot  diaeoTar  any  dlreel  iuflnoiee  of  the  eUei 
vpon  the  yonneer  tme,  for  cotun  worda  and  pbiaaea 
cannot  aaaviedly  be  taken  aa  proofi  to  the  contnwy. 
The  Kccoont  that  Demoathenea  waa  inatnicted  in 
oratory  by  Iiaeiu  (PtuC  Dam.  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p. 
644  t  Phot  BiU.  p.  492X  haa  mndi  mors  probabi- 
lity )  fbr  at  Uiat  time  Iiaeas  was  the  moat  eminent 
ocBtoc  in  matten  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  rery  thing  which  Demoathenea 
needed.  This  accoont  ia  further  supported  by  the 
fittt,  that  the  euiieat  onUona  of  Demosthenes,  rii. 
Ihoaa  aealnat  Aphebna  and  Onetw,  bear  so  strong 
•  niaiiHinlBiirii  to  those  of  liaena,  that  the  anetenis 
themaelTes  beliered  them  to  hare  been  composed 
1^  laaeua  for  Danostbenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  dwm  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Pht  FU.  X  OraL  p.  839  ;  Liban.  ViL  Dtm.  p. 
Z,  Ar^m.adOnA.e.Ona.'^ilB.)  Wemaysop- 
poae  withoot  mndi  heiitatioB,  that  daring  the  latter 
yeaia  of  his  idBoritj  Demoathenes  privately  pie- 
THUod  himself  fbr  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
newaanrged  on bybia  peculiar  eireumslancesno  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  ba  the  orators  of  hia 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  hia  attain- 
ing the  1^  of  manhood  he  aTailed  himself  of  the 
instmction  of  laaena. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  &  a  866, 
DBmoatbeoea  called  upon  hia  guardians  to  rendn 
him  an  account  of  their  adminiatration  of  hia  pro- 
per^ ;  bat  W  intrignea  tber  contrived  to  defer 
the  bnrineaa  wr  two  ycara*  wnidi  waa  perhqa  leaa 
diaagieaahle  to  him,  aa  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  aowtain  legal  knowwdgB  and  oimto- 
rical  power  before  he  could  ventare  to  come  forward 
in  hia  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  luocesa.  In 
Ae  coarse  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  inreatigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  waa 
decided  each  time  in  fevoor  of  Demoathenea. 
(Dem.  c  ApKob.  L  p.  838,  c  Apkab.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  hii  coming  ik 
age,  in  the  ardionship  of  Timocrates,  a  c  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868),  Demoathenea  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobua  before  the  arcbon, 
resermg  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  aimihu- 
ohm^  againat  Demophon  and  Therinndea,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
ApM>.  i.  p.  817;  Plut  FiL  X  OruL  p.  844; 
Zozim.  fit.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  waa  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents  This  verdict 
waa  obtained  by  Demoathenes  in  the  fece  of  all  the 
intiiguea  to  which  Aphoboe  had  resorted  fer  the  j 


pupoia  of  Awar^ig  him  and  involving  hhn  ia  a 
sanea  of  etbar  law^saiu  (a  Jpiob^  p.  862).  The 
extant  orationB  of  Dranoathaaca  against  Apho- 
boa,  who  endeavouied  to  prevent  his  tsldng 
pnaaeaiiop  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  tnn»c- 
tiona.  Demosthenes  held  thos  gained  a  agnal 
victory  over  hia  enemies.,  notwithstanding  all  tlks 
eztiaordinaiy  disadvantages  uder  iriiich  he  la- 
boured, for  us  physical  ouuslitutioa  waa  weak,  and 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  be 
derivnl  the  nickname  nS  ^iroAax,  the  ddicale 
youth,  er  the  atamnenr, — and  it  waa  on^  owing 
to  the  HMt  Bnwaaried  and 
that  ho  meeeded  in  onKoniBg  and  nmoviDg  the 
obatadea  which  nature  had  {rfaced  in  hia  w^. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  thia 
manner,  and  by  making  in  various  dril  cases, 
be  prepared  hiwaen  fbr  the  career  of  a  pditical 
water  and  aWeaniin.  It  ia  my  doabl&l  whetfan- 
DenoadwiUit  like  aone  of  Ua  pfBdeeeaaora,  engaged 
alao  in  tmdiing  rhelocie,  aa  snne  of  his  Greek  faso- 
gr^ibers  assert 

The  suit  against  Aphebna  had  made  Meidias  a 
fmnidable  and  imidaeahle  enemy  of  Demostbenea 
(Dem.  &  Aj*o6.  ii  p.  840,  e.  Maid.  p.  539,  Ac^ 
and  the  danga  to  wbidi  be  thua  becune  aipnard 
waa  the  more  fearful,  sinoa  except  his  r  "'' 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oi^ose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  a 
coteria,  which,  althoo^  yet  withost  ai^  definite 
political  tendency,  was  peepiring  the  mm  of  the 
repnUic  by  violating  its  laws  and  aaoifiong  its 
resourtea  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  TV 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  &  a 
36),  when  HeidiaB  ferced  his  way  into  the  hooae 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  «f  hia 
femily.  This  led  Demoathenea  to  bring  agaimr 
hhn  the  aetioB  of  aoMryopfa,  and  when  Maidiaa 
after  hia  coadenmaUoi  did  notfalfil  hia  nUigarisM, 
Demosthenes  bionght  against  him  a  ttx^  ^swMi. 
(Dem.  c  Maid.  p.  £40,  &c)  Heidias  fiHind  meoaa 
to  prevent  any  deciiiion  braog  given  fiir  a  period  ci 
eight  yean,  and  at  length,  in  a.  c.  334,  he  had  aa 
oppononit^  to  take  revenge  ap<m  Demoathenei^ 
who  had  m  that  year  vohintarily  nndettaken  the 
choT^ib  Maidiaa  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  ^levrat  Demosthenes  £am  Ot- 
chaiging  his  office  la  its  proper  fonn,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  Tiolence  dnrii^  the  cdebauion  cf 
tbegreatlHaoyaia.  (I>em.o.JCiaApbil8.)  Such 
aa  act  committed  bofora  the  eyes  cf  the  peopia 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demoathenea  twDught  an 
action  againat  him.  Public  o^nion  cont^nuwd 
Meidiaa,  and  it  waa  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pos- 
uble  efibrta  to  intimidate  Demoathenea,  who  r- 
mained  firm  ia  o^  of  all  hia  enemy's  mafhiaetinni. 
nntil  at  length,  whan  an  aitaageiBHit  was 

proposed,  Denoalhenaa  aeonted  it,  and  withdnw 
his  accusation.  It  is  aud  tnat  he  Teccived  fiem 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  Dm.  12; 
Acschin.  c.  Qea^  8  &2.)  The  reason  why  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accnsation  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  fear  of  the  powerful  ^uty  of  whidi 
Meidiu  vras  the  leader ;  nis  accepting  the  sum  sf 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  oeaRely  bt 
treated  aa  an  authentic  feet  (Isid,  .^M^iv.  205),  has 
been  looked  upon  aa  an  ilh^  act,  and  has  been 
brought  ferwaiil  aa  a  proof  that  Dnaostheoes  was 
acoessible  to  bribes.  Bat  the  kw  idkich  fbrbsde  the 
dr<^yingofapaUieaQeiiHtion(Daike;Af«id.p.529} 
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does  not  appeu  to  lutTe  been  iIwkji  itEictlj  obMiT- 
cdt  M  it  w»  merely  intended  to  prerent  frivoloai 
■nd  unfimnded  acnmtioiu.  If;  m  the  other  hand, 
Democthenes  did  receire  the  tiiirtT-  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  torn  maj 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  hii 
accnntion  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  maj 
have  r^arded  that  sum  as  a  sadabetory  ac^ow- 
ledgement  of  the  gnUt  of  his  enemy.  This  affitir 
belongs  to  the  year  &  c  S53,  io  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  fidlow  op  the  stiit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  ^ean  befen  this  event 
eome  ferwud  m  m  speaker  m  the  poblie  iSMnUy, 
fiw  in  a  c.  855  he  bad  ddifered  the  miUorb 
against  Leptinea  and  AndrotiiHi  { Dionjs.  Ep. 
adAmm.  L  4),  and  ia  b.  c.  353  the  omtitm 
against  Tlmocrateai  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  aalj  as  that  time  is 
sufficiratly  attested  by  the  &ct,  that  in  b.  c 
854,  in  splta  of  the  intrignes  of  Mmdia^  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  ^ovXevnit,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dm.  e,  Mmd, 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  foUowing  he  ctm* 
daeted,  in  the  capacity  of  arehithewes,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  NoMan  Zeus  (c.  itfiridL  p.  552).  The 
neUw  MM  ha  Xatk.  in  public  a&in  is  further 
attested  by  the  ontions  wludi  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  &  SS4  he  spoke  aoainst  the  pnjeeled  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  thoogh  withoat  sueoess,  and  he 
himself  afterwarda  joined  in  it  under  Phodon. 
(Dem.  it  Poet,  p.  56,  «.  Mtid.  pi  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  debrered  the  wation  npl  avmnoptmwt 
in  which  he  snoceasfUlly  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  fiMlish  scheme  of  undertaking  ^  war 
gainst  Puua  (Dera.  de  Rhad,  lib.  p.  192),  and  in 
Bl  c.  353  he  spoke  fiir  the  Hegalopolitans  {Mp 
HryoAeraAirM'),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  adieUad  the  aid  (tf  Athens  to  leaaoa  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olynqnad,  or  the 
period  firom  b.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  camr 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
^im  is  no  question  aSbeting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  aotive  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  ontoiy  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  MaBedonia  had  coounenced  in  &  a  358 
his  ateroaehnients  npon  the  pcisessiam  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  Uw  AMean,  ud  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  n  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daca,  and  Methone.  During  utose  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distiuice, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delnsions  and  apparently  bvoiuable  promises. 
DeraosthcBes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  wen  merely  a  prelnde 
to  greater  things,  and  uiat  uitless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Oreeca;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  coniage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  npon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  «ti«09^^ 
s^Inst  the  eommon  toe.  His  patriotic  feeHogi 
and  convictions  against  Macedonisn  aihhi  Aiz^ 
meat  are  the  groundwork  of  his  ^'''''Ppi^'^^ripB 
itf  the  most  sploidid  and  spirited  onui(^l»  ^bfij 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  resnlto,  but 
the  &ult  woi  not  his.  and  the  cause  of  their  fiiilura 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  genonl  ^ssdntion 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  whilo 
Philip  occupied  bis  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  npon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  fiirmar  sDpfemacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  Mys, 
were  indolent,  even  when  th^  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposititm ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
coses  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
ririit  tinra,  and  indulged  in  ^lending  the  treasure* 
of  the  republic  npon  eostiy  pomps  and  festiritiest 
instead  erf  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  tiiat  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distaacei  This  dispoution  was,  moieover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  farther  on 
unfixtunate  eirennistance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  hod  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  b.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  a  diver* 
sion  of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  pasnng 
Thennopjlaa  doling  the  war  betwaan  Am  Phooona 
and  ThehauL  But  a  report  of  Philip^  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  ^e 
good-wiU  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralysed  by  the  «)tire  absence  of  any 
definite  win  in  the  war  agunst  Macedonia,  at 
though  uw  necessity  of  such  •  plan  hod  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  hod  been  nude  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  firat  Philippic^  which  was 
spoken  in  s.  c;  852,  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  b.  c  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  til*  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  theu  last  stnmgluild  in  the  north. 
At  tin  request  trf  aevanl  embMsies  firom  the  Oljni- 
thians,  and  an  the  iminesriTe  ediortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  omtions,  tiie 
Athenians  hod  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
saveOlynthns  (Dem.  de  FaU.  L»g.  p.  426;  Dionyo. 
Bft.  ad  Amm.  L  9),  but  thmr  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  tnacheroaa  pk>t  which 
was  fomed  at  CHynthus  itself  and  the  town  M 
into  the  hands  of  Pliitip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  pert  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  whidi  from 
iU  originstor  u  called  the  peace  ef  Ptdlocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  histoty  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  siuce  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  worics  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  snbject  Our  only  sources  of  inform 
mation  are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chines  on  the  ^faassy  (vepl  wpmpeffCflor),  which 
contain  statementi  so  nuidt  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  imposriUe  to  eome 
to  any  certain  tenehiuons,  ^though,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aes^inei.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
cUne*  hod  the  intention  to  decMve,  Tho  fbllowiiw 
partienlara,  however,  may  be  ImAed  upon  as  weft 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a- peace 
and  iJHionse  witii  Athene  and  the  Athmians,  who 
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■wm  tini  of  the  nr  tad  oiwble  to  tam  a  amll- 
tmi  •gwut  the  king,  had  accepted  the  propoeal. 
Philociatee  accordingly  adviied  the  Athenian*  to 
commence  negotiationa  aod  to  leiid  an  emhaeay  to 
Philip.  Demoithenei  npported  the  |rian,  and 
Philocrateii  Aeacbineo,  and  Demofthene*  were 
among  the  ■oibaiMdora  who  weat  to  the  king. 
The  tnuMiKtioDi  with  mitp  ai»  not  quite  clear, 
thongh  they  mnat  ham  nCured  to  ^e  Phoeiani 
and  Tbehana  abo,  for  the  Phociant  were  allied 
with  Athena,  and  the  Athenian  ambaaMdora  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phociant  ahonld  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  allianee  between 
Macedonia  and  A^ena.  Bat  thia  waa  more  than 
Philip  waa  iiwKaed  to  agree  to,  riim  be  kad 
already  reacdved  Vfoa  the  deatmetion  of  tb*  n»- 
ciana.  It  ia,  therefore,  rery  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  anihenadnri  by  vague  promieea, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  &vo«r  of  the  Phociana  oo  aeeoont  of 
hit  nlation  to  the  TheMalians  and  Thebane.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambaaaadore  to  Athena,  the  peace 
waa  diacuaaed  in  two  aucceeaive  uaemblica  of  the 
people,  and  it  waa  at  length  aanctimted  and  awom 
Tn  hjan  nalh  tn  thn  Iring'i  aaihamadnra  Aeediinee 
eenMTO  Dnwathenea  nr  baviiw  fannied  the 
dnnaa  of  thia  peace  ao  nneh,  that  the  Atbralani 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrinl  of  the  deputies  irf 
tkeir  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contia- 
dictory  manner  in  which  Demosthenea  himaelf  {<U 
Fail.  Leg.  p.  346,  ih  Omm.  p.  232)  apcaka  of  the 
matter  aeeou  indeed  to  cast  some  tuapicion  upon 
hin;biittbaaaiua<rfDemoitlMiwe^aetin^aahedid 
nay  have  heea  the  vagoe  mamiw  in  which  Philip 
had  expreaaed  himself  in  r^|atd  to  the  Phodana.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  deciuoR  waa  abai^ately 
necesaary,  since  Philip  waa  in  the  meantnne  making 
war  upon  Cenobleples,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  hi*  pRmisea  M  tftn  the  poasea- 
sions  of  Athena  in  the  Chenoneana,  faa  mi^t  eanly 
have  been  tempted  tn  stretch  out  his  handa  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necemty  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  poanble,  ahould  take  faia  oath  to 
the  tnaty  of  peace  aod  alliaaca  with  Athena.  It 
was  on  tida  occaaion  that  the  treacheroiia  designs  of 
Aeachinea  and  hia  party  bacana  manifHt,  fi«  not- 
withstanding the  vgent  admonitiona  of  Denoa- 
thenea  not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  nceive 
the  king's  o*Uh  {M  roit  ipKovt),  of  which  both 
Aeachinea  and  Demosthenes  were  agam  membera 
(the  atatement  in  the  artide  Axschinbb,  p^  37, 
that  Demoathanesirasiioteiiaflf  theanhasMdofs, 
must  be  cmeeted:  sea  Newman  in  die  Gfaamosf 
Mumm,  ToL  i.  p.  145),  act  out  with  a  ahiwneaa 
aa  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
atead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Mawidonia  by 
sea,  die  ambaandois  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  thmr  quietly  wailed  till  Philip 
retnniediTomThiace.  Nearty  three  months  paHed 
awiqr  in  thia  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
imved,  he  deferred  taking  his  oatfa  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accwnpanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  iPB"l»^  into  Theasalyf  and  It  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  todc  hia  oath  to  the 
Ueaty,  frva  whidi  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
What  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athena,  Demos- 
thenea immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treacheiy  of  his  coUeRgiies  in  the  embassy ;  but  in 
vain,  Aeschinea  succeeded  in  allaying  the  ^la  of 


the  people,  and  peianaded  them  qnelly  to  wait  {at 
the  iaaoe  of  the  events.  Phibp  in  the  ""i>ntimf 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  &te  of  Pbocit  wis 
decided  withmit  a  blow.  The  king  was  now  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  tl>e  Amphictyome  le^K, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  thansdves  to 
set  the  part  of  aece  nectatota  dorinf  ibsae  p»- 
caedinga,ven  navnnule  to  da  M^rthnfibit  KiB 
they  vantured  to  expreaa  tbcir  "^g***—  at  the 
king's  coodurt  by  lefnsing  Aeir  aaaetion  to  hit 
beeonii^  a  member  of  the  Am^iic^oDic  kapn 
The  mischief,  howevar,  was  done,  and  in  erdor 
to  prevent  stUl  men  seriona  oooseqnencea,  Dmwe- 
tb«wa,in  346,  deiivacd  hia  oration  "en  the 
pence"  (w^  "w*  ^  P"I*"  gV*  'V' 

Fran  tUs  tme  fbnmd  the  two  pwtinl  pantai 
are  fully  developed,  and  t^wnly  act  against  each 
other ;  the  party  or  rather  the  &ction  to  which 
Aesehines  beionged,  was  bribed  by  Pbifip  to  af- 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  Da- 
moathenes.  He  was  assisted  in  bis  greet  wotk  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycuigus,  Hyperides,  Polyeoctaa, 
H^eaippna,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
Ilia  confidence  in  the  good  caase,  he  aom  reached 
the  higheat  point  in  his  career  aa  a  statesmaa  and 
orator.  The  bans  of  hia  power  and  mi 
the  people's  oonvictiooef  hia faicoinptiUa  laverf 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  endmnastac  love  rfUi 
country.  This  conviction  -"-ifa-^-J  hadf  dearij 
in  the  voigeance  which  the  people  took  upea  tw 
traacherous  Philociates,  (Aeschin.  c  Ctu^  S 
70.)  But  this  admiratkm  and  fvnal 
and  virtnous  greatDeas  toon  coded, and  it  wssia 
vain  that  Denwsthenes  endeavoured  to  pises  tW 
other  men  who  bad  betrayed  their  country  t*  Phi- 
lip in  thrir  embassy  to  him,  in  the  lame  ligiri  m 
Philocrates  (Don.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  S76),  for  the 
people  were  unwiUirw  to  aacrifioe  mace  lhaa  tiw 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  puty  ittelf  hi 
given  OB  in  order  to  aave  the  rest.  It  was  as- 
doabtedly  owing  to  the  influence  of  thia  party  that 
Aesdiinea,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  cooseaied 
to  render  an  account  of  his  condact  during  tb* 
embassy,  &  c  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  DemosthcMs  ia 
the  wntten  ontton  wryapaiflJifi.  [Am- 
CHINtS,  p.  88.] 

In  the  mean  time  PhiUp  iollowed  up  his  ^it 
for  the  tednction  «f  Oreece.  With  a  viewed ibaw^ 
ing  the  Petoponneaians  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Hshs- 
niani,  who  were  than  pmiUed  by  Sparta ;  he  ena 
snt  them  aabadiea  and  thfeatned  Sparta  with  n 
attaA.  (D<u.iWLii.  p.  ^)  Spatta  did  set 
venture  to  offer  any  lenstance,  and  tae  Athesiuii 
wlio  wete  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  dosnj- 
thing  moM  than  aend  ambsasadora  to  Pdopdene- 
aos,  amrag  whom  waa  DemosdMOe^  to  dnw  the 
Pelopomieiians  away  fntn  the  Macedsoiaii,  aad  ti 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  mi^- 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  In  crasequence  of  uese  peeeed- 
inga,  ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  FdoposDe- 
aians  met  at  Athrais  to  complain  of  the  Atheaiwi 
&vonring  the  ambitinu  schenea  at  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  snifniaing  the  ficadon  of  ue  peamnK 
and  to  demuDd  an  explanation  of  their  eoadnet 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athow,  of  coarse,  mV- 
ported  those  comfdainu ;  thdr  endeanmn  to  db- 
guise  Philip's  real  intenti<Mu  and  to  represent  thoD 
to  the  -  pei^  in  a  bvourable  light,  affixded  an 
offOftnitity  for  Danwatheaea,  whoi  lbs  ansattt* 
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1w  lent  to  the  king  «H  diMoiMd  h  the  tamaUj, 
B.  c  S44,  to  i^BG*)  in  Meoad  Philiprie  the  pn- 
ceedingB  and  dengna  of  the  king  and  hia  Athe> 
nian  frienda  in  their  true  light  The  wuwer  which 
the  Athenian!  aent  to  Philip  waa  probablj  not 
■nry  utiBfiutorf  to  him,  for  he  immediately  aent 
another  embaaay  to  Atheni,  headed  by  F^tkon, 
with  pn^nada  for  a  nodifioOlon  of  the  lata  ptMC, 
•Ithongh  he  •abaequntly  denied  having  given  to 
Python  soy  aathority  for  anch  pnposala.  (DenL 
de  Halomt.  p.  81.) 

Philip  fa&d  for  KOM  time  been  enffiged  in 
the  feBBBtion  of  a  navy,  and  the  ^ipiwendona 
which  the  Atheniooa  entertained  an  that  icore 
were  bat  too  soon  jmtified ;  for  no  aooner  were 
hia  prepoistiona  completed,  than  he  took  poaaeaaion 
of  the  ialand  of  Haloneani,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  Atheniana  lent  an  emhaaay  to  daim 
the  iiland  back ;  bat  Philip^  who  had  found  it  in 
the  handa  of  piratee,  denied  that  the  Athrniiana 
had  any  right  to  chum  it,  but  at  the  ame  tine  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  preaent  of  the  ialand,  if 
they  would  receire  it  aa  such.  On  the  ntom  of 
the  amboamdora  to  Athena  in  &&  the  cmtioa 
on  Haloneeua  (vtpl  'AAonftrov)  waa  deliTered.  It 
ia  nanally  printed  among  the  oration*  of  Demoa- 
thenea,  bnt  baloua  ia  u  jmbabQilTr  to  Hegeaip- 
pna.  Thia  and  other  aimilBr  aeta  of  aggrnuon, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyee  of  the  Atheniana, 
imtaed  them  once  more  to  rigoroua  and  eneigetic 
neaaiires,  in  apite  of  the  eSbrta  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  pe^  quiet.  Embaaaiea  were 
aent  to  Acarmnis  uid  Pcktponneaoa  to  connteract 
Philips  adumea  in  thoaa  qnartera  (Dem.  PkU.  iii. 
p.  and  bin  expedition  into  Thiace,  by  which 
the  CheraoneaiiB  waa  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonatiation  of  the  Atheniana  nnda 
Diopeithea.  The  compiainta  which  Philip  Uien 
made  nmaed  Demoatbawa,  in  &  c.  342,  to  hia 
powerful  oration  «^  w  jr  Xcfi^nfo^f,  and  to 
hia  third  Phili[^ie,  in  wbidi  he  deacribee  the 
king's  &ithlessneaa  in  the  most  glaring  colonra, 
and  exhorts  his  conntrymen  to  unite  and  renat 
the  treacherons  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  eatabliahed  in  Euboea  were 
ezpdied  thnmrii  the  inflnmce  and  aanatance  of 
Deraoathenea  (Dem.  de  Oonm.  p.  264) ;  bat  it  wu 
not  till  SL  &  341,  when  Philip  laid  aiege  to  Ferin- 
thns  and  attacked  Bjnantium,  that  the  long-aup- 
preaaed  indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  nolated 
(b.  c.  340)  i  a  fleet  was  sent  to  reliere  Byxantium 
(Pint  nae.  U),  and  Phil^  was  conned  to 
withdraw  without  having  aoomnpliahed  anything. 
Demoathenea  waa  the  soul  of  aU  theae  ene^tu 
measorea.  He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expensea  of  the  ndlitazy  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  (XyR^  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  waa  not  till  Phi- 
up'a  attack  upon  Byiantimn  that  he  succeeded  in 
CBnying  a  decree  to  this  efifecL  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
Avtm-i-il.)  By  hia  law cone^ning  the  trienirchy 
(vSfiof  Tpn)paf>x'it^*)t  be  further  regubted  tlu) 
eymmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Oonm.  p.  260,  fte.)  He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impuhe  to  the  muitinie  pawet  spd 
enterprise  of  Athens,  B.  c.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  . 
himself  no  farther  concem  alwnt  the  aft-'S'**r!f 
Greece.    He  carried  mi  war  with  his 
aeighbottti,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelinga  tn^Mk^^ 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Oreeee.  He 
ealcolated  well ;  for  when  in  the  sgnag  of  B.C.  340 
the  Amphictyons  aaaembled  at  Delphi,  Aeachinca, 
who  was  preaent  as  pylagoraa,  e^cted  a  decma 
agdnst  the  Locriana  Amphtaaa  for  baring  tm- 
lawfhlly  occupied  a  district  of  aacnd  land.  The 
Amphisaaeana  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
AjuhiBtyona  aanunopad  an  extiMcdiiiiiy  neeUns 
to  deliberate  on  the  poniahment  ta  be  iaflietM 
upon  Amphiaaa,  Demoathenea  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  nnfortnnate  conaeqnences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyone,  and  he  aucceeded  atleaat  inpeisuad- 
ing  tin  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  ds  Chnm.  p.  275; 
Aeschin.  c  CStn^Nl.  S  125,  &c)  Hie  AmphieQims 
howerer  decreed  war  a^iort  AmphisK,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonte  aimy  waa  given  to 
Cottyi^ua,  an  Arcadian ;  bnt  the  expedition  fiuled 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it  (Dem.  da  Cbras.  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  waa,  that  in  B.  c.  339,  at  t&e  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphic^ou,  king  Philip ' 
waa  ^ipi^ted  chief  commander  <^  the  Amphictyo* 
nic  army.  This  was  the  very  thmg  which  he  had 
been  lo^dng  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  hia  aide«  he  now  had  an  (^iportunity  of  eataUish- 
ing  kinaelf  with  an  amwd  fme  in  tlie  vezy  bavt 
Greece.  He  set  oat  without  dday,  and  when  the 
Athenians  teceived  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
poBsessifm  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenea  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringii^about  an  ^liance  between 
Athena  and  Thebea.  The  Thebtna  had  fbtmerty 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  hia  inbaeqaent  n^ 
lect  of  them  had  e&ced  the  recdlectton  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  &U  of  Athoia 
would  inevitably  be  followed  1^  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  «r  the  Amphie- 
tyons,  and  when  Piulip  now  called  upon  than  to 
aJlow  hia  army  to  march  through  their  terriloiy  or 
to  join  him  in  hia  expedition  against  Athena,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  hia  ^dsome  [ffopoaals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  tfs  Corm.  p.  299,  ftc.)  Thia 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Maeedoniai  but  the  battk  of  ^Mvonu,  ou 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  a.  c  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  deady 
for  ita  resistance,  and  Athena,  wliich  expected  a 
simihir  fote,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorions 
struggle.  The  moat  prodigio«a  effinis  were  made 
to  meet  the  omi^;  but  PUlip  maxpectedly  trffioed 
to  conchde  peace  on  t(4eiaUe  terms,  which  it 
would  have  be«a  madness  to  reject,  for  Athena 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securii^  ita 
existence  and  a  shadow    its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demoathene% 
for  the  evil  might  have  beoi  averted  bad  hu  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  cntastiophe  of 
Chaeroneia  mig^t  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  woric ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nenos  and  too  well  convinoed  of  the  purity  (tf  hia 
intenticma,  aa  well  as  of  the  neeean^  «  aetbg  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  reaponnUe  tat  dte  unfor- 
tonate  consequences  of  the  war  with  Ph^ip.  It 
waa,  on  the  contiary,  one  of  the  most  glorioua 
ai^owledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
leceived,  that  be  waa  reqneated  to  ddiver  tho  fo- 
I  oenl  oiatioa  upon  thoae  who  had  Men  at  Chaeio- 
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nma,  and  that  the  fimenl  femtt  wu  eriebntad  ia 

his  home.  (Dem.  tb  Corrm.  p.  320,  &c.)  Bat  the 
fiirf  of  the  Macedonian  paitj  and  of  fau  penonal 
enenuM  gave  fall  vent  to  itaelf;  thej  made  all 
poauUe  efibrts  to  homble  or  niiihihte  the  nan 
who  had  bcsa^taboat  the  lUiuM  iritk  Thebea, 
and  Athens  to  the  of  deatnetiaii.  Aeeum- 
tioni  were  brought  agataat  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  fint  the  moit  Dotociotu  ayeophaata,  toch  a> 
Soiiclei,  DioDdaa,  Mekntboa,  Arittogeilon,  and 
othen,  were  employed  by  bit  eoMiiei  to  emah 
him  (Dem.  i>  Conm.  p.  310)  {  bat  the  man  oato- 
lioai  thay  www,  the  earier  waa  it  for  DeBwethenea 
to  nuwuk  Ihem  be&ra  tha  peepkw  Bst  nvktm 
Boon  began  to  iMome  a  more  dangerotu  aipeet 
when  Aeiebinea,  the  bead  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  moat  implaadile  i^poMnt  ot  DawMthenea, 
caM  fewaid  agaiut  Urn.  An  opportmi^  oftnd 
■oon  after  Hw  battle  of  ChBanmeia,iriMnCtM^ban 
propoaed  to  lawaid  Demotthenea  with  a  gmen 
cfown  for  the  eoodoet  ho  bad  abewn  damg  bk 
public  career,  and  more  eapecially  for  the  patriotic 
diaintereatedneM  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparatiotti  which  the  Athcniana  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  «aa  expected 
at  the  gatee.  (Dem.  deCortm.  p.  266.)  Aetchinea 
attack^  Cteuphon  for  the  propoeal,  and  tried  to 
ahew  that  it  waa  not  only  nmde  in  an  illegal  form, , 
bat  that  the  coadnct  of  Demosthenet  did  not  giro 
him  any  chum  to  the  pnblie  gratitade  and  anoi  a 
diadne^on.  Tbia  attack,  howe<m,  wai  not  aimed 
atCtedpb«n,ii^o  waa  too  inaignifieant  a  person,  bat 
at  Demoatbenea,  and  the  latter  took  np.the  gannt> 
let  with  the  gnater  readineai,  ai  he  now  had  an 
oppoTtnnity  of  jnatifyiiig  hi*  whole  political  condoct 
before  hia  countrymen.  Reaaooa  which  are  un- 
known to  na  delayed  the  deciaion  of  the  qoeation 
for  a  number  of  yean,  and  it  wai  not  till  a.  c.  330 
(Plat  Dem. 24)  that  tba  trial  waa  jmiceeded  with. 
DeraoatheiMa  on  that  oceauon  delirered  hk  Nation 
on  the  crown  (ynpl  art^>ifou).  Aeachineo  did  not 
obtain  the  fifUi  part  of  the  rotes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athena  and  spend  tba  remainder  af  hia  Ufa 
abroad.  All  Oreeee  bad  been  kwUng  forward 
with  the  most  btenae  int«cat  to  tba  iaane  <rf  tbia 
contest,  thongfa  few  can  hare  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  Tictoiy.  The  oraUon 
OS  the  sown  was,  in  all  pnbabllity,  like  that  of 
Aeschine*  against  Cteuphon,  nnaed  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  stoma.  The  death  of  I%Uip,  in  &  c.  886, 
had  nriTed  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  wbwe  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  waa  the  fint 
joynilly  to  proclaim  the  tiding*  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  nnite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexioo*  in 
Ana.  (Plut  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  o.  Cfasyi*.  §  161 ; 
Died.  zrii.  3.)  But  the  sodden  appenrance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  leady  to  fig^^ 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  A  then  sent  an  eat- 
bassy  to  Um  to  sue  for  peace.  Demeathenai  waa 
one  at  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  i^ainat 
tba  Haoedoniana  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  retoming  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  port  of  a  suppliant  bdore  the  yoathfnl  king, 
(Plut.  Dm.  28 :  Aeschin.  e.  Ompk.  f  161.)  Bat 
no  sooner  had  Akxaoiler  set  oat  for  the  north  to 
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diaatise  the  rBbeOioua  nci^bann  of  Ibeedmia, 
than  a  false  t^Mut  of  his  death  called  forth  anotbM 
insuiiection  of  the  Greeks.  Tbebea,  wfaidi  had 
suKred  moat  severely,  was  fbremoot;  but  the  ia- 
Bonectioa  jncead  over  Arcadia,  Anoa,  Eli%  and 
Atbena.  Howaw,  with  the  eaesfMNB  af  Tbdica, 
there  was  no  mogy  anywhen.  Dsaaootbenes 
eanied  indeed  a  decree  mat  •necoors  ahoold  be 
sent  to  TbebeSf  but  no  effiirts  wen  made,  and  De- 
moathenes  alone,  and  at  hi*  own  expena^  sent  a 
sup^y  of  anna.  (Uod.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  sod- 
doi  arrival  of  Alexander,  and  hia  destmction  of 
Thebes,  in  s.  c.  836,  pot  an  end  to  all  farther 
attonpto  of  the  Greeksi  Athena  anbsoitted  to  ne* 
cesaty,  and  sent  Daoadea  to  the  king  as  mediatM. 
AlexMider  demanded  that  the  leaden  of  the  popn- 
hr  party,  and  among  them  Demostheoes,  aboold 
bo  dalivand^  tokim;  bat  heyieUed  to  theis- 
treatiaa  of  tba  AthenisiM^  and  «d  not  penast  ia 
hia  dooand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  gloooay  tranquillity  for  Greece ;  bat 
party  hatred  cmtinoed  in  secret,  and  it  requiied 
only  some  qgaik  frMi  vritbout  to  amke  it  blaie 
ffasui  again  in  andiminiabod  taj,  Tbia  ^ark 
came  from  Haipalus,  who  had  boni  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  king  pneeedrd  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  easten- 
moat  point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalna  witii  the 
treasures  entnisted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
meroenaries,  fled  from  Babyltnt  and  came  to  Orwci^ 
In  a.  c.  825  he  arrived  U  Aiheas.  and  purchaird 
the  protectxm  of  the  city  by  distiibating  hie  gotd 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  virved 
by  tJie  Macedonian  party  othera'isQ  than  as  an  act 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itaelf;  and  it  vas 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedtxiia,  aiul  Olympias 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  np  the  reM 
and  the  money  they  had  received  oi  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  thooa  who  had  acc^ted  hia  bribes. 
Harpalaa  was  allowed  to  escua^  but  the  investifpi- 
tioo  coneemiw  dwaa  who  bad  baan  bribed  by  him 
wia  institBted,  and  Demoathones  was  anoi^  the 
persons  suq>ected  of  the  crime.  Tba  aecoants 
of  bis  ccndnct  daring  the  presence  of  Haipahia  at 
Athens  an  so  confused,  that  it  is -almoat  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  concluuon.  Tbeoponipus 
(a^  Plat.  Dtm.  25,  coup.  ViLXOroL  p.  846) 
aiu  IMnaichaa  in  hia  otatiDn  igabat  Dencathean 
stat^  that  Danoatbenea  did  we&gt  the  kibea  of 
Harpalus;  but  Pansanias  (ii.  33u  $  4)  expieady 
acquit*  him  of  die  crime.  The  aotbwity  of  bis 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  in  the 
first  place  tbey  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
atatnaenta,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demostbenea  throu^out  the  disputes  about 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  he  iqtposed  r- 
cepdm  of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  voluntarily  o^ 
fend  himself  to  be  tried,  wo  most  own  that  it  is 
at  least  high^  impnbable  tbat  ho  ahoold  have 
been  ginl^  ei  floamoB  bribcty,  and  that  it  was 
not  bb  ginlt  wbk^  csnaed  Ua  condeamaliea,  hot 
the  impbcaUe  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eogeriy  seised  this  favourable  tqiportunity 
to  rid  itself  its  most  formidable  of^waent,  who 
waa  at  that  time  ahondoaed  by  hia  own  faieods 
frooi  sheer  timidity.  Dentostbenes  defended  him- 
self in  an  oration  which  Atbenoeus  (xiii.  calla 
«(pt  TOO  xponois  and  wbidi  is  probably  the  aaoa 
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M  Um  MU  nSemd  to  by  othm  nttte  the  title  of 
in\oyln  rif  tdpmt.  (Diodti.  it  Admkr.  «f  iMi 
Z>em.  57,  Bp.adAmm.  L  12.)  Bat  DemoatlMnes 
wu  dedand  guilty,  and  thrown  into  priion,  from 
vriuch  howerer  he  eacapedf  nppnranuy  with  the 
eonnivanoe  of  the  Athenian  magiitnitoh  (Plat 
Dem.  26,  Vd.  X  Ont,  p.  846 ;  Anonym.  VU. 
•KMfih.  p.  158.)  Democthenet  qaitted  hie  country, 
■ad  FBaided  partly  at  Troesene  and  partly  in  Ae^ 
na,  looking  daily,  it  ii  laid,  acnna  the  m*  towards 
his  bdoved  native  land. 

But  hit  exile  did  not  laat  loi«,  ftr  u  B.  c.  S29 
Alexudar  died,  and  the  iiew«o(  lui  dwtk  wu 
the  watchword  fbc  a  frwh  riae  of  the  Oieekk,  which 
wu  otgNUsed  by  the  Atfteniant,  and  under  die 
vigDtoiu  management  of  LeottheoM  it  soon  a»- 
•tUDed  a  daaseroui  aspect  for  Macedonia.  ^Dind. 
zviiL  10.^  Demosthenes,  although  still  tivrng  in 
exile,  jcHDod  of  his  own  aoeom  dte  embasiies 
urtiidi  wens  sent  hj  tha  Atbeniau  ta  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  be  roosed  thna  to  a  fresh  strag- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fin  of  his  ontory.  Such  a 
derotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  nngiatelnl  coon- 
try  disarmed  the  hatied  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  pn»Msal  of  Demon, 
a  reladve  of  Demoathniea,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  A^ina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  pn^ress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  slotioas  triumph :  it 
was  the  hai^est  day  of  his  lira.  (Pint.  Dam.  27, 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  846 ;  Jostu,  xiil  5.)  Tha  mili- 
tvy  opecatiooi  <tf  tha  Qneka  and  thur  SKcess  at 
tUe  time,  seemed  to  jostify  tb*  most  langaino  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  nnited  Greek*  had 
ftdvanced  as  Eu  as  Thessaly,  and  benef^ed  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.  Bat  this  was  the  tnmuig  point; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fidl  of  £<eoethaaes,  the 
Oreeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  aimy  of  Leon- 
natus,  which  cams  to  tha  aawstMief  of  Antipator, 
yet  they  lost,  in  a  c.  S22,  the  battle  of  Cianon. 
This  defeat  aJone  wodM  not  indeed  have  dedded 
the  contest,  had  not  the  seal  of  the  Qceeks  giadn- 
all;  eooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
alUed  army  withdrawn.  Andpater  availed  himeelf 
tA  this  contemptiblo  disposidm  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  dkough  he  was  canning  enough 
to  n^otiate  only  with  each  state  sepantely.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  fonakoi  by  i»w  state 
Rft«r  anodier,  nnUl  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  aloM  to  contend  with  Andpater.  It  would 
have  b«M  fbOy  to  continue  their  resistsnco  nngle- 
banded,  and  duy  acGOrdingly  made  peace  with 
Andpat«r  on  his  own  tenns.  All  his  sdinladons 
were  compUed  with,  except  the  one  nich  de- 
manded the  snnender  of  the  popubr  leaders  of  the 
Atheaka  people.  When  Andpater  and  Craterus 
thereapoQ  manbed  towards  Auens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  fiienda  took  to  flight,  and,  on  Uw  pv^oaal 
of  Demades,  the  Atheniaaa  sentenced  them  to 
death.  DemDSthenes  had  gone  to  Calanria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  thwe  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fiigidvea  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  sommoned 
to  follow  him  to  Andpater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keniuig  about  hispaison  for  aotne  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poeeidon,  on  the  inth 
Pyanepsion,  a.  c.  322.  (Pfait.  Dem.  2$  v^X 
OnU.  p.  846 ;  Lucisn,  Emxm.  D«m.  43^  i 

Thus  terminatod  the  career  of  a  in^i, 
be«i  naked  bt  persons  of  all  ^ea  1yJ|0 
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fame  win  remain  rni^iminMm^  n  kmgai  stalling 
eentxBonts  and  prindplse  and  a  oannslait  eoadnot 
throagfk  life  are  r^arded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measuitd,  and  not  umpi;  the  suc- 
cess— so  often  mardy  depoident  upon  drcumstaaces 
— by  whidi  his  axeitioBs  are  crowned.  The  v«iy 
cahnmies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  dettaclon  more  extra- 
vagantly tiian  npiHi  any  otha  man — the  coarse 
and  cMnidiGBted  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  whi<i  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odioas  inaianations  of  Thaopompus, 
tha  UatMin,  which  ««  cndnlonaly  npntad  1^ 
nataichf — have  on^  swvad  to  haaq  finth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Dunosthenes  in  a  mm  strikiw 
and  brilliant  lufit.  Some  points  then  an  in  hu 
life  which  perfa^  will  never  be  quite  cleand  up 
on  accoont  vi  the  distorted  accounti  that  have 
come  down  to  ns  about  UienL  StHSe  atinor  charges 
which  an  made  against  him,  and  afiiMt  his  chsnw- 
ter  as  a  man,  an  almost  Mow  cootempt  It  is 
ssid,  fi)r  exam]^  diat  he  took  to  flij^t  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeron^  as  if  thoussnds  c£  others  had 
not  fled  widi  him  (Plut  Am.  20.  Ftl.  A*  Ont. 
p.  845 :  Aesehin.  e.  CtofpL  17A,  244,  253) ; 
diat,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (bia 
danghta  bad  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shows  only  the  predomi- 
naaco  of  his  patriotic  feelings  ovw  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plot  Dem.  22 ;  Aesehin.  c  Cte^^ 
$  77)t  snd  lBsdy>  that  he  shed  tean  on  gou^  into 
axila— afantfaf  whidi  hodeserrsstoba  lovodand 
hoMand  rathw  than  bbmed.  (Pint.  Dem.  26.) 
The  daige  of  t«givanai>ni  whieh  is  npsatedly 
bnu^t  against  him  br  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
BubstantiMsd  l)y  tbs  leaat  evidence.  (Aesehin.  e. 
Cimpk.  $  173,  &  IHmanA.  $  18),  da  Fait.  Leg. 
$  165 ;  Hut.  Dem.  15.)  In  bia  administtatiai  of 
public  afiUn  DemosUienes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  aU  the  crimn  iriiieh  the  mea  of  the 
Macedonisa  party  committed  opmly  and  without 
any  di^oisa  The  charge  of  bribwy,  which  waa 
so  often  lused  sgainst  him  by  the  ssme  Aeschines, 
most  hi  rejected  altegstber,  and  u  a  mvn  distor- 
tioB  of  the  &Gt  that  Dsmosthanes  accepted  subsi- 
dies  from  Pania  tat  Athuis,  whidi  assandly  stood 
in  need  of  such  nniTtimn  in  its  struggies  vrith 
Maeedonia ;  bat  thcare  is  not  a  shadow  m  a  suspi- 
don  that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statwanan  nerived  iu  greatest 
lustn  from  his  powen  aa  aa  onler,  in  which  he 


bat  aroimg  the  oontai^onries  of  Demosthenes 
then  was  scarcely  one  who  conld  point  oat  any 
dsflnita  &alt  in  hu  oratory.  By  Su  die  majority 
loidud  up  to  Ub  aa  dm  grsatast  omtoc  of  the  tim^ 
and  it  was  only  BUB  of  aoeh  over-nAned  and  hyper* 
critical  tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalemiia  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
stnog  (Pint  Dem.  9,  11) ;  though  some  found 
thoee  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  oradons, 
while  othen  men  nan  unpressed  with  thnn  in 
bearing  him  speak.  (Cmiqi.  Dkmys.  da  Admit,  m 
dio.  DsRoiM.  22 ;  Cic  tfs  Onri.  i£L  56,  Arat  36  ; 
QnintaL  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  pecaliaritias,  how«vCT^ 
an  &r  from  Iwing  fsolu ;  uiey  an,  on  the  con- 
trary, p!Dob  of  bis  genius,  if  we  ocmsider  the  temp- 
tadons  wbidi  natnral  defidencies  hold  ont  to  an 

Tho 
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obataclet  vhicli  his  phjikal  cooMitiitioa  threw  in 
hit  wxj  whea  he  oo«imenc«d  bit  cuma^  wen  m 
great,  tliat  a  ku  cosiageoiH  md  penctming  nut 
tban  Demoadwoea  vmild  at  oace  liBTe  beni  inti- 
midftted  and  entirely  ifarunk  Eran  the  ardnoua 
career  of  a  public  ofatM'.  (Ptnt.  Dem.  6,  Ae.) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  opon  the  compo- 
dtion  of  his  oiatioiis  than  he  woold  otherwise  hare 
done,  and  prodsoed  in  the  end,  if  nat  the  iBpoasi- 
hili^  of  speaking  eztOBpore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  fer  he  never  spoke  with- 
out prepaiaticu,  and  he  scmetimes  even  declined 
epeaking  when  called  npon  in  the  aiaembly  to  do 
ao,  menly  becaose  be  was  not  pmpared  for  it. 
(Pint.  Asi.  8,  Vk.  X  OnL  tit.)  Thm  is, 
however,  no  reason  ftv  bdievingtliat  all  the  extant 
otations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  farm  in 
which  diey  have  coma  down  to  ns,  for  most  of 
thrai  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revinon 
before  puUication ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
Hf^st  Meidiaa,  whidi,  having  beat  written  for 
tbe  purpose  of  hnng  Slivered,  and  beii:^  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  tncom{det«,  nay  be  re- 
garded widi  certainty  as  a  spednien  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  fonn.  This  oration  alone  snffidently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulte  of  tbe  moment  It  would  lead  as  too  iar  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  mannar  in  whidt  Da- 
mostbenes  composed  his  otatiaBS,  and  we  maat 
refer  the  reader  to  the  varioos  modem  worics  died 
below.  We  shall  Mily  add  a  few  remarks  npon 
the  caaaea  of  the  mighty  impics«»  which  his 
medies  made  vpoo  the  minds  of  his  heareih  Tbe 
first  caose  was  thor  pun  and  ethieal  chanactM; 
for  every  sentence  exnibits  Demosthenes  as  die 
friend  of  bis  country,  of  virtu*,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (PluL  Dem.  13}  ;  and  as  the  straggles  in 
which  be  was  taffigai  were  &ir  and  just,  he  could 
without  scrufJe  unmask  his  (^ponents,  and  wound 
tbem  where  they  were  nhutabla,  thaogh  be  nerct 
lesofted  ta  syct^ihaQtic  artificea.  Tha  ateond  caaae 
was  his  intellectnsl  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
langenent  of  his  snbjem,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  plaeea, 
he  brought  the  subject*  before  his  hearers  in  tbe 
clearest  possible  fonn ;  any  donbts  that  muht  be 
raised  wen  met  hte  befccdiand,  and  was  he 
mceaded  cafanly  Ml  inwistibly  towaida  bis  end. 
The  third  and  last  oansa  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  laoguage,  which  beuq;  majestic  and  yet  timple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic  strange  and  yet  fomiUar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  ^ 
{bearing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
presrive,  carried  away  tbe  miDds  of  his  bearera. 
lliat  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  lorae- 
times  have  foiled  to  prodooe  the  desired  eflbct,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Mnt  of  tbe  critical  works  that  mn  written 
uptm  Demosthenes  by  tbe  ancienta  an  lost,  and, 
indepmdent  of  many  acattMed  nmarits,  tbe  only 
important  critkal  work  that  haa  oone  down  to  as 
is  that  of  Dionyaius  of  Halitamisias,  entitled  wtpl 
■Hit  TOW  An/Mmiwvt  iufintTo*'  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demostbenes's  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  ttetorieiana,  and  ailed  forth  nnme- 
roni  imitators  and  eommentatora.  It  is  prohaUy 
nwing  tn  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
M  esirly  as  tbe  second  century  b.  c,  that  a  number 
of  ontious  whidt  an  deddediy  spuriona  and  un- 


worthy of  Dentostheoes,  such  as  the  A^jm  twtji- 
and  tbe  iptmidu  wen  inoorpacated  ia  the 
ooDactfowof tboaeof DasDstbenes.  Otheca,sDdi 
as  the  apaedi  an  Halonans^  Ae  first  againsi  Aris- 
tMutoB,  tboae  against  Tbeocrtnea  rad  Neaera, 
inieb  an  nadoabtadly  tbe  prodactionB  of  eonten- 
ponry  oratort,  nay  have  been  introduced  among 
thoee  of  Denrasthmes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  ta  ns  to  have  the  eranmentaric* 
which  wen  written  opon  Demosthenea  1^  sack 
men  as  Didymoa,  Lac  gin  as,  HermogeDea,  SaDaa- 
tius,  Apdlraiidea,  Theon,  Oynmaaius,  and  others ; 
but  unfortunately  most  <k  what  they  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scandjf  anything  vt  in^Hntaaee  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  auaenble  oolleetiaa  ti  adtolia  which  have 
cone  down  to  ns  nnda  the  name  of  Ulpisn,  and 
the  Oreek  argumata  to  the  cntioas  by  Libanioi 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

Tbe  aadeata  state,  that  there  existed  65  oalionB 
of  Demosthenea  (Pint.  FiL  X  OnU.  p.  847  i  PhoL 
BjU.&4»0),  but  of  tbeae  only  61,  and  if  we  de- 
duct Ue  latter  of  Pidlip,  wUeh  b  stnngaly  aooat^ 
eoonted  as  an  ontioB,  <nly  80  ban  oaaie  dawn  to 
us  ooder  his  name,  thoufp  soaoe  of  these  an  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  of  venr  doubtful  aathestiei^. 
Besides  these  Mationa,  there  are  56  Exaniia  to 
pnUic  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Donosthenea,  thoagh  thietr  genuincaess  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Demoathenea  an  enttained  ia 
the  vaiioua  odlections  of  the  Attic  onttn  by  Aldni, 
H.  Stephens,  Taylw,  Reisko,  Dnku,  Bekker. 
Dobaon,  and  Baiter  and  Sa]^>pe^^  Separate  edhions 
of  tbe  ontiona  of  Demosthenea  aboe  wen  pob* 
lisbed  by Aldns, Venice,  1504;  at  Basel  in  ISK; 
by  Feliciano,  Venice,  I54S;  by  Morelhu  and 
UmUnas,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  WoU;  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Aug«,  Paris,  1790;  and  by  Schae- 
fer,  Leiptig  and  London,  1622,  in  9  voIl  Std. 
The  6m  two  eoatain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
tranaUtiaa,  and  tbe  otbcm  the  eritial  appanias, 
tha  indices,  Ac  A  goad  edilmi  <tf  the  text  ia 
that  by  W.  Diodoi^  Lei[«ig,  IS25,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  sul^oin  a  clas^fied  list  of  the  osaliona  of 
Demosthenea,  to  which  an  added  the  editions 
of  each  separate  omtioii,  iriun  than  an  any,  and 
the  litoatun  npon  iL 

I.  Political  Oajtrunn. 

A.  Oraiiomt  offobut  Pkil^ 

Editions  of  tbe  Philippics  wen  pubUsbed  by 
J.  Bekker  (Beriin.  1816,  18S5  and  18SSXC.A. 
RUdiger  (Leipsig,  1818,  18'J9  and  1838),  aadJ. 
T.  Viimel.  (Frankfort,  1829.) 

1.  Tbe  first  Philippic  was  ddivemd  in  B.C.  353, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct orations,  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to 
commenee  at  p.  48  with  the  words  A  itir  )iw>> 
(Dionyh  Ep.  od  Amwu  L  10.)  But  critica  doarn 
to  the  pceaent  tine  an  dinded  in  tbdr  opiaiam 
upon  this  pmnb  Tbe  Gammon  i^unioo,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  sniqtorted  by  the  MSS^ 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  nUoL  Bmlriifft 
atu  (iffT  &iiomt,  voL  L  p.3),Ac  The  oi^iosite ofA- 
□ion  is  very  ably  maintained  by  J.  Held,  Pnltgo- 
txeaa  od  Dewt.  Oni.  ^mtt  vigopnmn  PkiL  Jiaimr^ 
Vntislaviae,  1831,  and  cq«dally  by  Sediedc  ia 
tha  ZmtKkrift  fir  d.  AUalkmmmim.  fat  1838, 
No.  91,  &c 

2 — t.  The  first,  Kcond.  and  third  Olynthiac 
orations  beluRg  to  tha  year  b.  c.  349.  Dioiiyiiaa 
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-^mm.  i.  4)  makes  the  second  the  fint, 
and  the  third  the  tecond  in  the  Beries ;  end  thia 
order  haa  been  defended  by  R.  Rauchenstein,  da 
Orat,  (Xgaih.  ordtne^  Leipz.  1821,  which  ie  re- 
printed in  vol.  i.  ti[  Sdmefiu'e  A^nntus.  The 
other  Older  u  defondBd  br  Baekst,  in  hb  Oavun 
teuahtioD  of  the  PhiHpiriei^  L  p.  108,  dtCHud  by 
Wettermann,  StUve,  Zienuuuit  Petrenz,  and  Bruck- 
ner, in  eeparate  disaertationt.  There  ia  a  good 
edition  of  the  (Mynthiac  ontiMa,  with  note*,  by 
C.  H.  Frotadier  and  C.  H.  F^inUiSnel,  Ldpug, 
1834,  Sra 

&.  The  mtiaa  on  the  Peace,  delirered  in  b.  c 
346.  ReapeeUng  the  qneation  aa  to  whether  thia 
oration  waa  actually  d^rered  or  not,  aee  Becker, 
J*liU^/pisAe  Bedai,  i  p.  222,  &c.,  and  Vdmel, 
FnUffom.  ad  OnL  de  Paettp,  240,  Ac. 

6.  The  aecond  Pbilii^ie,  delifeRd  in  b.  c.  844. 
See  V^nel,  InU^ran  em  Dtmotth,  PkU^  II.  ap- 
farei  ex  di^Mti&sm,  Fiinkf.  ]8S8«  wboae  o^num 
is  oppoaed  by  RaodieMteiii  in  JvkmU  Jakrh.  toL 
xL  2,  p.  144,  &c 

7.  On  Haloneeus,  B.  a  S43,  was  eiiq>ect«d  by 
the  aodetrta  themaelTes,  and  aacribed  to  H^eaippna. 
(lihaiL  Argim.  p.  75 1  Haipotmt.  and  E^rm.  M. 
a^v.;  Phot  BAL  p.  491.)  Wei  ike  endeavooied 
to  vindieate  tbe  oration  nir  Dnnoathenea  in  Di»- 
terlaUo  ai^wp  OraL  da  Hfdoiu,  Lubben.  180R,  but 
he  ia  oppoaed  by  Becker  in  Seebode'e  AreUv.  for 
1825,L  p.84,fte.,  PUlvpmAe  S'dem,a.  p.  801, 

andby  Vilmel  in  Ot^m^tHrHepaippiemora- 
tiEMent  de  HaUmetOt  Fruikf.  1830,  who  pnUiabed 
a  aeparate  edition  of  this  oration  vaAgt  the  name 
of  Hegeaippni  in  1833. 

8.  ntpl  TM-  4r  Xf^nffffi^  delirered  in  B.  c.  842. 

9.  The  third  Philip^  deUnred  is  B,  c  842. 
See  V8md,  DmotOmk  m^.  III.  iabOam  eaat 
oala  ClmoaMdim,  Fnnkl  1837 ;  L.  Spengel, 
{Mot  die  drim  PiUp.  Red*  dm  Den.,  Mnnich, 
•18S9. 

10.  The  fonrth  Phili[qnc,  belongs  to  n.  a  341, 
hat  ia  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  Pkil^.  Reden,  ii.  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  H. 
Veecateg,  Omt.  PMip,  IV.  Demoitk.  ab^iea^r, 
Gto&ingae,  1818. 

11.  tlpdt  Tin  liwumAilv  T^v  fiA^mv,  refers 
to  the  year  B.  c.  340,  but  ia  a  apurioua  oration. 
Becker,  PUl^  Rmiem.  iL  p.  £16,  Btu 

B.  OOer  PoWeid  OnSom. 

12.  ncpl  2u>^(({(e>t,  refera  to  &  c.  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  od  all  hands  to  be  apnrioaa.  F.  A. 
Wol^  PnS^.  adLeptin.  p.  124 ;  Sdiaefet,  AfpanU. 
OriL  u  p.  686. 

13.  napl  SwvwpMM',  waa  deUTered  in  a.  c.  354. 
See  AnerafiMndt,  /xfredket.  m  OraL  d»  Sj/nmor. 
Iingdun.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Sdiaa&r^  Afipar. 
Grit.  Tol.  i>;  Paneidt,  Dupidai.  de  ImtiL  m> 
Atkem.  eitfiM  ordmtt,  et  comet,  m  oraL  fltpl  2i^tft. 
mteripta  viadet  SematULj  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  "T-wip  MtToAovoAiTM',  B.  C  853. 

16.  TUpL  rqs  'PoSt'w  iXtvOfpita,  B.  c  361. 

18.  Dqtl  ToJr  K^('AA^{a»8^  vw^qiw',  rd'ers 
to  &  a  825,  and  waa  rect^^iiied  aa  ^orioui  hr  the 
aocienta  tbemaelreB.  (Dtonya.  d»  Attmir,  mi  dio- 
J)$m.  &7i  Ubm.ATfmm.^i]L)  ^ 
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II.  Judicial  ok  Pbivats  Oiutji 
17^  n<pl  Xrc^iirau,  or  on  the  Croiy^ 

UTeiedinB.c.880.    ^ 

editioiM  of  thia  Sunona 


itwt,  or  on  the  Croi^     *  , 
I.  The«a«>nBmeiY>^»  w  f« 


Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1 81 5,  and  Berlin,  1 8-25, 
by  Biemi  (Ootha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Gi>t- 
tingen,  1837).  Camp.  F.  Winiewski,  CommerU. 
Hutoriea  et  Ckronalog.  m  Demotth.  OraL  de  CoroH.f 
Moaaataii,  1829.  The  ^nineneaa  of  tbe  docu- 
ments quoted  in  thia  oration  haa  of  Ute  been  tb* 
aal^ect  oS  moA  discuBaion,  and  the  moat  tmpiNlant 
among  the  treatiaea  on  thia  question  are  Mose  of 
Droyaen  (Ue6er  die  Aechtiat  der  Uriamd.  in  De- 
modh.  Rede  vom  Kntnx,  in  tiie  Zeittchyi  f&r  dig 
Atttrtktmuw.  ba  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Claetkal 
Mumum,  toL  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  gennineaesa,  while  Vuniel  in  a  serie*  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1841)  endeaTouis  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  deForma 
hodiema  OraL  DemoiA,  de  Coroa.  Leipa^  1825  > 
L.  C.  A.  Brieg^b,  Commua.  A  Demodk.  OraL 
pro  Cleeipk.  praeiiatitia,  Iwtnae.  1832. 

18.  Tlt/A  njf  Tlttfarptff€*UtSt  delirered  in  &  c. 
342. 

19.  Ilapt  -riis  drrtX^at  vpds  Atvrli^,  waa 
spoken  in  B.  c.  355,  and  it  baa  been  edited 
aejpacately  by  F,  A.  Wolf;  Halle,  1789,  whidi 
edition  waa  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kard  Ha iSfov  in(A  nS  ln■■84^o«l,  was  com* 
poaed  in  &  c.  855.  Tliere  are  aeparate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Beriin,  1823  and  1833),  Blame 
(Snnd.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Cran- 
pare  BSckh,  Veber  die  ZMveriSftMMiedM'MidiaMi 
in  the  AbiamU.  der  Atadmn.  for  1820.  p. 
66,  &C. 

21.  Kara  ^Mipcrtmnt  mpat^futfy  belengs  to 
B.  c  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun- 
khaneU  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kord 'A^HrTOKfxtrotff,B.a352.  See  Riunpf, 
De  daridemo  Onto,  Oieaaan,  1815. 

23.  Kard  TifUMtpdrovf,  B.  c.  858.  See  Blame, 
Prolegom.  m  DemoiA.  OraL  e.  TimaeraL,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Ariato- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  B.  c.  338.  The 
genoineneaa  <tf  theae  two  orationa,  eqwdally  <rf  the 
tint,  was  atfongjy  doabted  by  the  aociaita  them- 
■elm  (Dionya.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57 1  Har- 
pociaL  I.  00.  0fwpff  and  iwAiji ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
thoi^h  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Arpitm,  p.  769 1  Phot. 
BiU.  p.  491.)  Modem  oitics  think  tbe  fint 
apnrioua,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both< 
See  Sclunidt,  in  the  Ezanraoa  to  hii  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  Ac;  WeMennann,  <^usaf. 
DemoA.  iii.  p.  96,  &c 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  againat  Aphobos 
were  delivered  in  &  c.  364. 

28.  Hfidf 'AfoAn'  ^uCoft^iTtfMMr,  b  snqieetoi 
of  being  spurious  fay  Westenaann,  Quaat.  Dem, 
iiL  p.  11 ,  &c.  Comp.  Schitmann,  de  Jure  PM. 
Oraec  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orationa  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisaer,  de  Re  TvidaH  ap.  Aihen.,  &c., 
Freibuig,  1829.  The  genninenesa  of  these  ora- 
tiou  is  auapected  by  Boddi,  PtM,  Eocm.  iffAilau, 
Index,    v.  DtmosUtenes, 

81.  nopoYpo^  vpds  Zif>>^6«^,  &lls  after  the 
year  b.  c.  355. 

32.  nfidj  'kra/reifiop  a-opoTpo^,  ia  unccrtUB 
date. 

33.  Ilpii  4of>fdwMi  wspl  Som'ou,  waa  apdun  in 
S.  c  882.  Sea  Banmatarit,  Pniegom.  ta  OraL 
XlcpoitL  (Mle.itorau,  Hodelb^  1826. 
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34.  n^t  T^F  AoKph-ow  nfvffof^t  u  of  ttn- 
certnn  date,  nd  iU  geoaiiwiieM  k  donbtad  bj 
MBH  of  tlw  wdanttL  Sm  tlw  Ontk  Aiga- 
Bentnm. 

55.  Twif  ♦op^rfiirii  waftpfpapi,  behay  to  a  & 
S50. 

36.  IVdt  Hayraimw  vqwYpofif,  &]]•  after 
KC  347. 

37.  nfiit  N«iwlfiax«rml  Mnmnt9n  wmftr/ftH, 
bof  nBeertaindatB. 

88l  Hjril  BonrrAr  vipl  t««  Mf****,  belmgt  to 
B.  a  851  or  8£0,  and  wms  afcribed  bv  mom  « the 
•ncienti  to  Deinarcku.  (Dionjt.  HoL  DtimarA. 
13.)  Bt»B9tikhfUi*md.iiier.tlatAU.Simeam, 

38.  Upit  tamriv  Mf  v^mn^  fOfp^  c. 
847. 

40.  ttfit  XmaMv  «pMi^  cf  wtwrtain 
date. 

41.  tifit  tafrmM'  wtpl  irrMomu,  of  usocp- 
tain  date.  The  nmuDenne  of  thii  oiation  u 
doMbtedl7tlwaiidMror«haaiginD.tDit,  Bfidib, 
Indtti  to  PM.  Seom.  tf  AAmh  nd  Schirfti, 
Aj^.  CriL  r.  p.  63. 

43.  Tlfis  HvdproTW  npl  'Ayrio¥  KX^pnt,  of 
mtoertaiii  data.  See  de  Beor,  Fnttpem.  m  (far 
ibA  StmeA  figm.  Mokariatn,  Hambat^ 
1838. 

43h  nfif  Acoxrfn  *^  «Mp**^  of  uceftalii 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  omtione  i^auut  StefJianni, 
belong  to  the  time  prcTimu  to  B.  a  34Su  The 
sraaineneei  of  the  mvt  \t  dosbted  by  L  B^er. 
See  a  D.  Beel.  Diatnbt  in  DtmoA.  OnL  m 
SttfioM^  Lngdun.  Bat  1825. 

46.  Iltpt  EMpTov  Koi  KyiftrAoiKov  ^nta/a^ 
rvftAr,  belong*  to  the  time  after  B.  a  863.  It> 
genniMnna  n  donbted  hj  Haq>ocr.  *.  vv.  'EmA&t- 
rpoim  and  jfni^i^,  H.  Wol^  Biickh  (Lc),  and 
L  Bekker.    See  Scbaefer,  Appar.  CW(.  t.  p.  216. 

47.  Karrd  'OMytnaSrifev  fitMih  after  B.  a 
843. 

48.  UpiM  TifMw  Mp  Kftmi^  Ml*  between 
B.  c.  363  and  354,  bat  ii  coniidend  qnriotu  by 
HarpocraL  *.  v.  Koxervxi'wr,  B5ckh,  and  Bekker 
(eee  Schaefer,  Appar,  Grit,  y.  p.  264).  It  ia  de- 
taded  br  Rmut  d»  OraL  adv.  TteoAL*  OieeMi, 
1821. 

49.  IV^IMwXAiW^fl  TC0  *nTpnip«fxV*^ 
•ftar  &  c.  861. 

AO.  ntfi  roS  Xre^iwv  T^t  rptupapx^*  *^iBt 
B.  c.  86),  ia  mraeeted  by  Beito,  Dmattk.  ab 
SbMitmam  ttmd.  Aexiner,  p.  465. 

31.  TIpit  KdAXmer,  •poken  in  B.  &  S64. 

62.  T^s  Vativrpmrw  vdr  "Aft^smAm, 
Mpu^Xm^  of  nocertain  date,  waa  w^acted  bj 
Harpocnt.  a.  v.  'AK^ypa^ 

53.  Kord  vUmfn  aUtas^  b.  c  848. 

54.  TIpis  KoXAoKXia  wtpt  x*V^  '■^  nnceitun 
data. 

35.  Kord  AMrimSi^  3^<(tifi,  B.  c  329. 

56.  'E^u  vfiJt  EMmAfUfii,  after  &  c.  846. 

57.  Kord  e«Mrp(FM>  IvStifis,  belong!  to  B.  c. 
325,  but  i«  probably  tfa«  woik  of  DeiBarehsa. 
(Dionyi.  Deimmk.  10  ;  Argun,  ad  OrcU.  c  TIteo- 
cHh.  p.  1321 ;  HarpocnL  i.  w.  'mypa^ou  and 
geaapfap;  SebaeCer,  ^fpor.  OA  r.  pi  47&) 

58.  Kirrd  Nfo^x",  refera  to  Bi  c  8^  bat  IB  con- 
nderad  miioni  both  by  aBonit  ntd  nodm 
writera,  (Dfamyi.  da  Admit,  vi  die.  Dtm.  67 ; 
ntrynidL  p.dS5i  Btipoctat.  «.  m 74V"i  *W<^ 
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watirrof,  SivyT^qwy,  'Iwapx^  Enfant 
Schaeier,  Appar.  Crit.  t.  p.  527.) 

IIL  SwnrSnBcm 

59.  "EwTid^in,  fcim  ta  a.  c.  338,  bat  ia  an- 
qneatioBably  yuionfc  (Diotqra.  d§  Admir.mdie. 
Dm.  211,  44;  Uban.  p.  6 ;  Harpooat  ii  vn.  Ajyw- 
8w  and  KtKftmlt ;  PhoL  BibL  p.  491 ;  Said.  at. 
AiyMoMinK ;  Bekker,  ^Mad.  pi  354 ;  Weatn<- 
maan,  (^mmL  Dum.  ii.  p.  48,  &c)  Ita  gandB»- 
neM  ia  defended  by  Becker  (Dimodi.  aU  Sbtattwt. 
m.  Bed.  iL  pi  466,  ftc)  and  Knigo'  (in  Seebode'h 
^roUn,  L  2.  p.  277). 

60.  'Efwrurfi,  ii,  £ke  the  foniMr,  a  tfmmt 
pndnetiiM.  CDkmn.  da  Admit.  ^dia.Dmm.Ut 
Wma.  f.9i  PallBZ.  UL  144;  PhoL  BOLLa 
Weatomann,  i^mmL  DmL  iL  p.  70,  ftc) 

Among  th*  loat  entiona  er  Dcmoatbeoea  tka 
following  an  mntioned : — AiftX^  StuiWifmir 
■bwrri  SMpwtf,  (Dionya.  XMuraL  11.)  2L  Kmd 
HMorrof.  (Pollux,  viii.  58 ;  Haipocr. «.  «.  Amcm- 
Tftffir.)  3.  n^f  nuAtfetwrov  wapaypa^  (Bek- 
ker, AmaL  p.  90.)  4.  nipl  xp>nov  ( AtboL  xiS. 
p.  392)  ia  pediapa  the  ama  aa  tka  draJUTb  tmt 
8i^.  (Dionyi.  Ep.  ml  Amm.  i.  12,  wba,  baw- 
erer,  in  DemetA,  57,  dedaiea  it  a  aptuioaa  mm- 
HOL.)  6.  Tift  ToB  ^  J«8omu  'AfmAam,  waa 
^mjiwa  aoeoiding  to  Dionyaini.  (DtmmHL  57.) 
6.  Kmd  AwidBon.  f  Bekker,  .iwsri.  pi  385.)  A 
bagBient  ol  h  ia  piMably  extant  in  Alexand.  de 
P^.  p.  478,  ad.  Wak.  7.  npet  KprrW 
T«S  ^onrMrmf^^urrec.  (Haipooat.  n  n.  *llMafa>- 
mt(M,  whm  DionynoB  donbta  iu  getmineMaa.) 
6.  Twif  p^ipnK,  [mfaahly  not  a  woric  of  Doaoa- 
tbenea.  (Snid.  n  tn'A^)  9.  Trip  Smifau 
hmpor^t  wpis  Xafyttquav,  belongeid  "*™*™g  to 
CallinMcbna  (<^  Pioi.  Bihl.  pL  491 )  to  DeiaaicSu. 

Beeidea  the  ancient  and  modem  hiiteriana  of 
the  time  cl  Philip  and  AWxander,  dw  following 
woika  wUl  be  fotmd  tuefd  to  the  atadent  9t  De- 
■MilhaBia :  Scbott,  VHof  ParaBUae  AtkkC  * 
DmaaOu  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  DmmOmm 
(da  Slaatammm  mtd  JtoAwr,  HaOe,  1816,  3  Wb. 
8Te.;  Waetennaan,  QmamMdnm  Dtmtdknnvim,  in 
bar  parte,  Leiptig,  1830— 1R37,  Gaekkkia  der 
OriedL  BandtaamkaO,  |f  56, 57,  and  BaA^  m. 
p. 297,  Ac;  Bfihneka,dlii^M^d«aieie«fe^ 
AtHackut  JMncr,  Bariia.  1848i  [L.  S.] 

DEMCSTHENESCA^iaoff^).  1.  Tkab- 
ther  of  the  orator.    See  abore. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  hii  aatirc 
eouitry,  of  which  the  trath  book  U  qootrd  hj 
Stephanoi  «f  BynntinnL  (&ve.K0evrft,  BbMnakM; 
compi  f.  twi 

tpab,  'A^rdint;  Hag.  a.  v.  'Hpaln.)  He 

ftirther  wrote  aa  aeoomit  of  the  fonndatiens  of 
towns  (icrtmif),  which  ia  likewiae  tevenl  timn 
quoted  by  Steptumna.  Enph«ion  wrote  a  poem 
againat  tni>  hiatwian  under  the  title  of  Aij^euWpin, 
of  which  a  &agment  is  itiU  extanL  (B^ker,  Jnm- 
(fo(.p.l38S;  cnDp.Meineke,A£ypk)piaiw,p.SI.) 

3.  A  Huadan,  a  On^  graminarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Snidaa  (i. «)  a  weak  on  the  dithynv- 
bic  poeta  (vepl  Sitifa^fmNM').  a  panphraae  of 
Homer'i  Iliad  and  of  Heaiod^  Theogony,  and  aa 
epimae  of  the  woA  of  Damagetaa  of  Hrrarlria 
(WeatemBBB,  t^mmL  Dam.  fr.  m  88, 88.) 

4.  8BnBnMdtlieIitde(dfUi^),«Gradctbe- 
tofieian,  who  ii  odierwiae  unkiiowa;  but  aooie 
fragnienta  of  hie  maechca  an  extant  in  Bekker^ 
JaMfoto(p|i.  l35.14(^I68,]7^173).  [L.S.] 
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■  DEMOSTHENES  MASSALIO^TES,  or 
MAS8ILIENSIS  {i  HatrroAufn);),  a  latire  of 
ManeUlea,  tnd  the  anthor  of  Mrnal  medlca] 
formnlM  {maerred  by  Galena  miut  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  fint  century  afier  Cknit,  ai  b«  it 
qooted  bj  Aadepiadei  MiuiiMidon.  (GsL  JDe  Com- 
pet.  AMieaM.  ne.  Gm.  t.  15.  toL  niL  p.  856.) 
By  tome  penoni  he  is  ntppoaed  to  be  the  Hme  as 
X^inoathenei  Philalathea,  which  Memi  to  be  quite 
poftuble.  He  ia  ■omettmea  called  nmply  Mamaliotet 
or  Mauiiiaim.  (Qal.  &  p.  855 ;  Aetioa,  it.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  CQ.KiArL,  AddUam.  ad  ElmdL 
Madieor,  Vder.  a  A.  fiibridOf  4^,  egHtMhwi, 
when  he  hai  collected  aU  ibe  fragmenti  of  Demoa- 
thmea  that  ranain,  [W.  A.  Q.] 

DEMCSTHENES  PHILALE'THES  (Aif 
fuxrtiyrts  i  4iAaA.i|9trt),  a  ^juciaiit  who  mu  <hm 
oF  the  pi^  of  AlszaBdar  FhikMwi,  ud  ba- 
loMed  to  the  aehoo)  of  modldiie  JbimdBd  by  Heio- 
^us.    (OaL  ZXs  Pub.  It.  4.  toL  Tiii.  p. 

727.)  He  probably  lired  aboot  the  beginning  of 
the  ChriBtian  aera,  and  waa  eipecially  celebiated 
for  hia  skill  ai  an  ocnliit.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pnlae,  iriiich  ia  quoted  by  Galen  {k  «.),  and 
aln  one  on  Dnmum  at  the  Eyoi  whid  amm  to 
liaTe  beoi  extnt  in  the  middle  agM,  bat  of  which 
nothing  now  remaiiH  but  aane  ortncta  peserred 
by  AStina,  Panhu  Aeginata,  and  other  met  wri- 
ters (W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (AuM^trrparoi).  ].  An 
Athenian  oiator  and  demagogue,  at  wfaoae  propo- 
iition  Akibiadeft,  Ntciaa,  and  Lamachui  were  ap- 
plied to  eommand  die  Athmian  expedition 
agunst  Sicily.  He  waa  bronght  on  the  itago  by 
Enpoiis  in  hia  comedy  entitled  Bot/f^TiiT.  (PlnL 
Aie.  18,JVm;12;  Ruhnken,  JKit.  6M(.  Or.  GnHc; 
p.  riiij 

2.  The  ■on  of  Aivtopboiit  an  mbnadw  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  ia  aappoaed  by  Rnhnken  (/. «.) 
lA  have  been  the  gnndaai  of  ti»  cntor.  (Xen. 

ffdi.  tL  3,  §  2.) 

3.  A  peraon  in  whose  name  Eopolia  exhibited 
hia  comedy  A6t6\vkos.  (Ath.  t.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
it  Tanked  amng  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  anthori^  of  Snidai  (<. «.  x^P^f*  ^VfiirrpaTos 
Atifumt^T^ :  but  here  we  onght  probably  to  read 
Tt/idtrrparot,  who  ia  known  aa  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [TmofnitATtis.]  (Meiodce,  Frag.  dm. 
Gnuc  i.  pp.  110,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  woik  on  fish- 
ing (dKttvriKd)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic diTination  {npl  "rfij  JviiSfwu  ttanTiK^s),  and 
other  miscellaneoiu  works  connected  with  lustory. 
(Snid.  «.  V.  AafUarparos ;  Aelian,  !f.  A.  xiii.  21, 
XT.  4,  9,  19.)  He  ia  probaUy  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  ped^  »  itatonl 
histoiy,  Pliny  quotes  (H.  M  ixxTii.  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  DemostnituB  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  **  On  Rivers"  {npl  voro^v) 
Plutarch  quotes.  {DeFittV.lSt  comp.  Endoc  p. 
128 ;  Phot  BOL  Cod.  diL ;  Vossiu%  d«  HUL 
Ortue.  jw.  427,  428,  «d.  'Weateimann.)  [P.S.] 

one  of  tiie  twdve 

anthon,  who  •ocvding  to  Fliii^  {H.  N.  zzxvi 
I2>  had  written  on  the  pyiamida,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S^] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (Awwri^ot),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophntstna,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  atody  of  |Maaophy.  Tbeo- 
phrastos  in  his  wOl  beqnaathed  to  him  s  hoose, 
tnd  *ppoiiited  Um  one  ii  hia  exccotors ;  Imt  Siw 


ther  porticdUrs  are  not  known.  (IMog,  taStt  r.  At, 
55,  56.)  [L.  &] 

DEMCXENUS.  [Dufoxwoa.] 

DEMUS  [Aiifuts).  If  the  reading  in  Athen-  - 
aens  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demos  was  the  ao- 
thor  (Kf  an  Atthis^  of  whidi  the  fint  bodt  ia  than 
quoted.  But  as  Demos  b  not  ntentiMied  any- 
where else,  Casanbon  propoaed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAfltT^^,  who  ia  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atlhia.  If  the  name  Donui  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  mSa  to  subatitnte  Aif^  than  KAsh 
riStuua,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthii,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  hooks.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (Aniptnn),  the  god  of  the  tm,. 
a  •nmame  of  Dionysos,  whidi  has  ue  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  Sdiage;  (Pint  Synyom. 
5}  Pus.  L  43.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

BENOBTTIS  (Aai«^r).  iba  goddeia  of  the 
tiee^  ocean  h  n  aaname  ef  Helen  at  Rbodeit  and 
the  fidlowing  star  ia  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  dMth  m  Henelraa,  Helen  was  driven 
ftva  her  Ijome  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  busbuid. 
She  Bed  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  &«  widow  of  Tleptdamus.  But 
Polyxa  bora  Hdea  »  grudge,  ainee  bar  own 
huAnnd  Tkpolanna  bad  fidleo  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordiuf^y,  once  while  Helen  waa 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise id  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  cmnmand  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodiana 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuaiy  to  Helena  Dendrilia. 
(Pans.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  nnk 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  fovonrably  disposed  towards 
Britanninia,  but  his  accuen  wen  not  listened  to. 
(Tadt.  Am.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  ai 

DENSUS.  SEHPRtyNIUS,  a  moat  distin- 
guished and  nol^minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emptfor  Oalba.  He  was  oenturion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Qalba  to 
protect  hu  adopted  son  Piso  Liciniaaus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insoncetion  against  Oalbe  Iwoke 
out,  AJ>.  70.  When  the  nbala  ^ipnadied  to  aaldc 
and  mnider  Piso,  Denans  nidied  out  agaiuBt  them 
with  bis  sword  <Uawn,  and  thus  tanea  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  bimseK^  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
L  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  iGa&.  26)  it  wsa  not  Piso,  bat  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  {notected  by 
Densns,  who  fell  during  the  stnin(ie.     [L.  S.] 

DENTATUS,  M.'CU'RIUS(some  writers  call 
him  H.  Curins  Dentataa),  the  most  cclebnted 
imoDg  the  Cnrii,  ia  aaid  to  hm  derived  hia  cog- 
nomen Dentatu  from  the  annmatance  of 
having  been  bom  with  teeUi  in  hia  month. 
(Plin.  /r.  N.  vii  15.)  Ciewo  (pm  Mmm.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  nones,  and  it  Appears  that  he  waa 
of  Sabine  descent  (Cic.  pro  SttUa,  7  ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  waa  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  be  distinguished 
himself  by  his  oppontion  to  Appius  Chmdins  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  ele^ 
tion  of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curins  Dentatus  then  ctHupdled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  hy  which  any  dattion  was 
MncUoned  faefin^iuid.  (Cia  Bnt.  14;  AueL 
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VkLdeVh-.  nttoLSi.)  The  tmt  of  hia  tribniw- 
tbif  it  Bucertain.  Aocordina  to  an  inaoiptiaii 
(Ordli,  Itueript.  lot.  No.  53^  Ap^u  th«  Blind 
WM  imiointed  intemx  thne  tinn,  and  (ran  Liry 
(x.  II]  we  know,  that  ons  of  hit  InteMeigns 
belongt  to  &  c.  299,  but  in  that  jtu  Ap[Hni  did 
not  Iwld  the  dectkNU,  to  thu  thia  cannot  be  th« 
jwr  of  tha  tribnneihip  of  Dentatu.  In  B.  c. 
390  be  ma  eonral  with  P.  Condliu  Rnfinu,  and 
both  fenght  ngainit  the  SaiuitM  and  gdned  snch 
dedaire  nctoriea  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  ]aat«d  for  49  jean,  was  bron^t  to  a  doae, 
and  the  Samnitei  nied  br  peace  which  was  panted 
te  them.  Tlie  conioii  men  triumphed  over  the 
Samnitee.  After  the  end  of  tiiia  catnpaign  Curina 
l>aiititBi  BWRhed  agaiBat  the  SaUnea,  who  bad 
revolted  from  Home  and  had  pcobablT  aupported 
the  SamniteL  In  thia  Dndertudn^  he  was  asain 
ae  aucceaafnl,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
coontrj  of  the  Sabinea  waa  reduced,  and  be  ce- 
)e1»aled  hit  Moond  triumph  in  hi*  fint  conanUiip, 
The  Sabinea  then  received  the  Roman  d*itaa 
withoot  the  aaftage.  (VeD.  Pat  i.  14),  bat «  poi^ 
tion  of  their  tertitory  waa  diatribnted  among  the 
pfebdauk  (Niebnhr,  HM.  i/Rome,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  B.  c.  28Sf  Dentatna  waa  mointed  piae- 
tor  in  the  place  of  L.  CnedUiia,  «o  wm  shun 
in  an  engagement  againat  the  ScnoiieB,  and  he 
ftrthwith  aent  ambaandora  to  the  enemy  to  neso- 
tiale  the  laneom  of  the  Roman  priaonen ;  but  his 
■nhaaaadora  maideied  by  the  Senonea.  Au- 
rdina  Victor  meotiona  an  ocoMo  of  Curio*  over  the 
Locaniana,  which  acooidiag  to  Niebohr  (iii.  p. 
437)  bdoBged  dtber  to  no.  385  or  the  year  pm- 
Tknn.  In  a.  c:  275  Carina  Denlatm  waa  cobmI 
n  aeeond  time.  Pyrrhua  wa*  then  returning  fnm 
SicOy,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatna  made  to  com- 
plete the  anny,  he  act  an  examine  of  the  stricteat 
nverity,  for  the  proper^  irf  the  firat  perMm  that 
lefiued  to  aerve  waa  conincated  and  atM,  and  when 
the  man  remonatrated  he  bimaelf  too  i*  laid  to  have 
been  aold.  When  tba  amy  waa  ready,  Dentntm 
marched  into  Somnivm  and  defeated  Pynfana  near 
Beneventmu  and  in  the  Amainian  plain  ao  cou- 
^etdy,  that  tbe  kii^  waa  oUioed  to  qoit  Italy. 
The  triumph  wMdi  DanWaa  eeldrnted  in  that  nar 
•nr  the  Samntea  and  I^rrinu  waa  one  of  tbe 
moit  manufioent  tfiat  bad  ever  bean  witneaaed : 
k  waa  aaomed  by  fonr  elephanta,  tbe  fint  that 
were  ever  aeen  at  Rome.  Hi*  di*inten*tedneu 
and  Emgality  on  that  Occaaion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  gieat  Roman.  AU  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  tbe  campugn  iffdnat  Pyirima  waa  nvm 
np  to  the  republic,  but  when  ha  waa  nevettheleM 
cbaigcd  with  having  appro^iated  to  himaelf  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  aaaefted  on  hia  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  veaael  which  he 
naed  in  laerificing  to  the  goda.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c.  274,  he  waa  elected  conaul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucaniana, 
Samnitea,  and  Bnittiana,  who  atill  continued  in 
Btma  after  the  defi»t  of  Pyrrhua.  When  thia  war 
WB*  brought  to  a  cloae  Cnrioa  Dentatna  retired  to 
Inc  fann  in  the  oonntry  of  the  Sabinea,  where  he 
qient  tbe  PBmajnder  of  hia  life  and  devoted  him- 
aalf  te  agricnltoral  poranita,  thourii  still  ready  to 
serve  hi*  coontry  when  needed,  W  in  &  c.  272 
he  was  inveated  with  the  censorahip.  Once  the 
Samnites  aent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambsasadcHv  finind  liim  on  hi*  (urn, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  nastiBg  tamipa.  He 
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jected  thnr  presenta  with  tbe  woda,  diat  he  jn- 
fored  ruling  over  thoae  who  pnawmed  gold,  i» 
poaaeaaing  it  himad£  He  waa  odehiated  down  ta 
the  latest  timea  as  one  of  tl>e  noblest  tpeamen  of 
ancient  Roman  *im]didty  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  oonqnest  of  the  Sabinea  landa  wae  dia- 
tribnted among  dte  pemtot  be  relnaed  to  take 
man  than  ai^  other  sidaier,  and  it  was  pcsbably 
m  that  OMaawn  that  tbe  r^nblio  lewaraed  him 
with  a  booae  and  500  jngera  of  huid.  He  ia  tmd 
never  to  hsv«  been  accompanied  by  more  than  two 
gnoma,  when  he  went  out  as  the  cowimander  of 
Roman  enniea,  and  to  have  died  ao  poor,  that  tbe 
repaUie  found  it  ncoeaaaiy  to  provide  s  dowry  for 
his  daqgbter.  But  snch  icports,  eipadrily  the 
bMar,  an  exaggemtiona  or  ndsiepnaentatNiM,  for 
the  pciiperty  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curiua,  appeared  to  the 
Ronaita  of  a  kter  age  hardly  auffident  to  five 
at  ali;  and  if  the  atate  gave  a  dowry  ta  hia 
daughter,  it  doea  not  feUow  that  lie  waa  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  br  the  i^blic  may  hav« 
given  it  to  her  as  an  adoiewled^nent  of  ber  b- 
ther'a  merila.  Deotatue  lived  in  intimate  ftiend- 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  haa 
ac^dmd  no  1ms  fame  &em  tbe  isdnl  waalm  be 
cenatMBted  dwB  from  bia  Tidinaa  orcv  P|yiAnB 
and  tbe  Snanitea,  and  tam  bis  babHa  of  the  good 
old  timea  of  Rone.  In  c  272,  during  hia  cen- 
aorahip,  be  built  an  aqoaeduct  (Antenna  VetosX 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.  The  expenaes  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  ha' had  nade  in  the  war  vrith  Pynbos. 
Two  jaars  later  be  waa  appomted  dnnmvir  to  »- 
pefintond  the  boilding  of  the  aqueedact,  bat  five 
daya  after  the  q^KHntaoit  be  died,  and  waa  thua 
prevented  fiom  completing  hia  w<^  (F^dn. 
AquaedueL  i.  6 ;  Anr.  Vict,  dk  Fir.  I&.  33.)  He 
waa  further  the  benefiKtor  of  the  town  of  Rente  in 
the  eottntry  of  the  Sabinea,  far  he  dug  a  anal  (or 
canab)  frnn  lake  Velinna  throng  tlw  rocks,  ud 
dins  carried  its  water  to  a  ^ot  where  it  bU* 
from  a  heigfat  of  140  feet  inu  the  tiver  Ner 
(Nem).  'Hiia  M  ia  the  still  cddsated  feQ  of 
Teni,  or  tbe  cascade  deUe  llamore.  The  Bea- 
tiani  hf  that  means  gained  a  ewnaideinhlf  diatrid 
of  exedloBt  aiaUe  land,  wbidi  waa  called  Rooeib 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  if.  15,  pro  Seamr.  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Aat. 
vii.  712.)  A  contnveny  has  rceently  been  raiMd 
by  Znmpt  {AbiamdL  der  Berim.  Abtdemie  for 
1836,  p.  155,  Ac.)  respecting  tbe  M\  Cnrins,  who 
led  the  water  of  kke  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  In 
the  time  of  Ciowa  we  find  tbe  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  a  law^«iiit  wiA  Intecamna,  whoae  teni- 
tory  waa  snSering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territray  of  Bieate  waa  benefited  by  iL  Zompt 
naturally  aaka  **how  did  it  happen  that  Int«amna 
did  not  bing  forward  its  ecanptaints  dU  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  the  constraction  of  the 
canal?"  and  fnm  the  i^^arent  imposdlolty  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  npon  the  najfo- 
dtion,  that  the  canal  ffna  lake  Velinn*  was  a  pri- 
vate nndertaking  <d  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  Uiat 
M*.  Cnrias  who  was  mmaalcr  in  B.  c.  60,  was  tbe 
author  of  tte  andeituiBg.  Bat  oar  ignonwa  <f 
any  quands  between  Intaraaum  and  mate  brfm 
the  tinie  of  Cicero,  doea  not  uov*  that  than 
wen  no  such  quanela  previous^,  though  a  log 
poiod  midit  elapae  before,  periiap*  owing  to  aome 
nnhvouiule  aeaaon,  the  grievance  w«a  felt  by  Id- 
letawib   Thus  w«  find  that  tbnm^ont  the  mid- 
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down  to  the  middle  of  lut  em- 1 
tnrjr,  Hut  ndubitnnU  of  Iteate  (Rieti)  and  Into- 
nmna  {Term}  had  from  time  to  time  reij  taitm 
diapDtM  about  the  amal.  (J.  H.  Wertphal,  Dit 
Sim.  Cbmpoffiu,^  ISO.  Coinp.Lir.  11— U; 
PolTb.u.19;  Oro*.  iii.  23,  IT.  3 ;  Kutrop.  ii,  6, 
14;  Flonu,i.l8i  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  &,  vL  8.  g  4 ; 
Vam,  p.  380  ed.  Bip.;  Plab  Pyrlt.  20, 

Apepia.  fagier.  1,  Off.  moi.  2 ;  PUd.  H.  N.  xn. 
73,  xviii,  4 ;  Zonaraa,  viii  6 ;  Ck.  BnU.  1 4,  d« 
Semct  1 3, 16,  A)  PiOL  iil  28,  da  AmiciL  5, 1 1 ; 
Hotat.  Cbna.  u  1*2.  37,  Ac;  JuTen.  XL  78,  Ac | 
AppuL  v4;<o^.  p.  431,  cd.  BoMcha.)      [U.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECl'LIUa  1.  L.  CAaciutM 
DiNTWt,  vat  ooniul  in  b.  c.  284,  and  prcetor  the 
year  after.  In  thii  capacitj  he  fell  in  the  war 
a^nit  the  Senonea  and  waa  aaeceeded  hy  li\ 
Curiua  Dentatat.  (LW.  EpU.  12  ;  Onw.  iii.  22  ; 
Potjrb.  ii.  19  ;  Fa«t  Sicnl.)  FiacW  in  haBSmuA. 
ZtHb^ebt  make*  hira  praetor  and  dfe  in  b.  c.  285, 
•nd  in  the  year  fbtlowing  )m  bai  him  afiain  aa  con- 
Bul.  Drumann  {GaA.  Rveu,  U.  p.  18)  denial  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ffToiuul  that  it  waa  not  customaty  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  pmetonhip  the  year  after  hie  coDnilship  ; 
but  example*  of  ■ocfa  a  mode  of  wraceeding  do 
oeenr  (Lit.  x;  SS,  xxiL  3A),  and  Dnumn^  ob- 
jection thai  ftlb  to  the  gronnd. 

2.  L.  CiiciLiva  psHTia,  waa  ptaatw  in  &  c 
182;  and  obtained  Keily  fbr  hii  prorinoe.  (Liv. 
zxxiz.  56,  xl.  ).) 

3.  M,  CABCitttn  DxHTKR,  one  of  the  ambae- 
Hidon  who  were  teat,  in  b-c.  173,  to  king  Persens 
to  inflect  tiie  affiuta  of  Macedoi^  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  the  frienddiip  with  Ptolemy. 
{Ur.  «lii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Livius  DxNTxm 
magiater  eqnitam  to  the  dictator  C  Claudiua  Cnu- 
nnoB  RegilleiMia  in  b.  c.  848.  (FaaL) 

2.  M.  liivnm  Darmm,  was  conanl,  in  B.c  303, 
with  M.  AemtKos  Pauline.  In  that  year  the  war 
agoinat  the  Aequiana  was  renewed,  l»t  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  n.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontift  uid  in  this  capacity  he  aecompanied  P. 
Deeios,  and  dicwed  to  him  the  fbmnua,  onder 
■whKk  he  devoted  himself  to  a  vohmtai;  death  fbr 
the  good  of  his  ooantry.  P.  Dectus  at  the  same 
time  rcqneated  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  pmetor. 
(Lit.  X.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

D£NTO,  ASl'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicm 
(ad  AU.  V.  20)  calls  nobiiit  migaima,  was  primus 
jdlns  under  M.  Kbulas,  in  a  c.  fil,  and  was 
kiUed  near  mount  Amanut.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Air«f),  another  nune  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Dtm.  47  i  Aristoph.  Hul.  515;  Soph. 
Antv-  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
IT.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  at  Or.  133;  Schol  ad 
Tifocrit.  Tii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
DcToia,  Deoifne,  of  Detone,  is  therefore  giTen  to 
Demeler'B  daughter,  Persephone,  (Ot.  Met.  ii, 
114;  Athen.  z.  p.  449.)  [I^  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (^vo/Uytia),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
cns,  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineta.    (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERUT'LLIDAS  (AtpKuXAOat).  1.  A  Sfta- 
tan,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  4ll  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  rerolt  mm 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  orer  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  howcTcr,  was 
almost  immediatriy  recovered      the  Athenians 
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ander  SinabichldeB.  (Thue.  viiL  fil,  63.)  In 
B.  c  399  be  waa  sent  to  nmneede  Thibron  in  tba 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  tha 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks  against  Perua, 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  adTantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phamabazus  and  Tiioaphemes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  tnioe  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  agMnst  the  midland  Aeoli^  the 
satrapy  of  Phama'buns,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  onee 
subjected  through  bis  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  haimost  at  Abydus  under 
Lywnder,  In  Aeotis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
dttes  in  e^t  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satiapess  of  the  pravince.  [Mama; 
MamiAa.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  tmce  with  Pharnahazus,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  hb  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  BSthynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commiisi oners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  hone 
government  witii  the  diieiidine  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  oondition  under  Thibron. 
Haring  heard  from  diese  eomtnisuoners  that  the 
Greeks  o£  the  Tkradan  Chersonesas  had  sent  an 
mbaisy  to  Sparta  to  ask  fbr  aid  iwunst  ti»  n«^ 
bouring  barbarians,  he  said  uothmg  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  trace  with  Phams- 
bazus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atarneus  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphcmes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  a  c  397,  ambassadors  canio 
to  Sparta  &om  the  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  aatnp^  own  -pm- 
petty  lay,  he  might  be  dnTon  into  acknowledging 
their  in^pendeiioe,  and  the  ephori  Rccordiiigly 
desred  Dercyllidas  to  iuTode  iL  Tissaphemea 
and  Phamabozus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engngement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Deiryllidaa  demanding  the  independ- 
enee  of  the  Asiatie  Greeks,  the  mtampM  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  tmce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectiTely  on  tha 
requisitions.  In  B.  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commiHioned  to  mti^  the  short  and  hollow 
atmistica  with  TissBphemes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  baTc  returned  home.  In  &  c,  S94  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophnn 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  posubly  arising  from 
the  mortificatjons  to  which,  as  an  unmarri^  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
fSeei>Kfc^^nLp.  597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  ebaracterixed  by  niighneu  and  catming, — 
qualities  draioted  respectively  by  his  nicknames 
•*  Scythns"  and  "Sisyphns,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athcnacus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  HeU.  iii.  1.  8—^8,  ii.  H  I 
—20,  4.  §  6,  iv.  S.  1—3,  Anai>.  t.  6.  (  24 ; 
Diod.xiT.8A;  PluLZ^c,  15;  Athen.  xi.  p.500,c) 
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3.  A  Sptitn,  vbo  wu  mat  at  mAumim  to 
Fynkiia  iriwn  ba  inndad  Spaito  m  b.  a  273  fer 
the  pnrpoae  «f  pbdng  Cleonymn*  on  the  throoe. 
iCHBUMnna;  Clbohtmus.]  Plntuch  record* 
■n  tpophthegm  of  Dercjiliilas  aa  thii  ocguuhi 
with  mepect  to  die  inrader ;  **  If  he  ia  a  god,  ve 
fear  him  not,  for  we  an  gnilt;  of  no  wrong ;  if  a 
Ban,  m  are  aa  good  aa  he."  (Pint.  Apoflitk.  Lac 
voL  n.  p.  1^  ed.  Tandin.;  Pint.  Pfrrk.  26,  whore 
tbe  Mjing  ii  ascribed  to  one  Mandriddai.)  [K  E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtpmAAOm),  the  aathor 
ot  a  T<riiiiniiKiiii  work  on  Plato*a  ^iloa^y,  and 
of  a  eiaaawntat7  alao  on  the  '^IIidmoi,'*  ttattiMX 
of  which  has  euna  down  to  aa.  (Pabrie.  BiU, 
Grate  iii.  np.  9&,  152,  170,  ed.  Haiiea,  and  the 
authoriUea  there  referred  to.)  [K  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLU8  (Atfw^*, 
A^pmAAof),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aeeebinsa  and  Denostbensa 
ware  indnded,  and  whidi  wia  aent  to  PhiUp  to 
treat  on  tba  snbject  <£  peace  In  a.  c  347.  In  B.  c 
846,  the  same  anbaandon  ^tpear  to  hare  bera 
^ain  deputed  to  ntify  tite  treaty.  (See  the 
Atgnmoit  prefixed  to  Dem.  d»  FoIm.  Lgp.  p.  336 ; 
Aesch.  tie  Fai$.  Leg.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall'i  Omtx, 
▼oL  T.  p.  8fi6 ;  conp.  ue  decree  ep.  Am.  Cor. 
p.2S5i  Obtmnlj/Mnas  Tiri.i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
ejlns  was  alao  one  of  tbe  envoys  in  the  third 
oahassy  (M  iWt  'A^t^ucr^eiws),  which  was 
poiated  to  coDvej  to  Philip,  then  matching  open 
Phocii,  the  eompUmentary  and  cordial  decree  ot 
Philocntes,  and  to  attend  the  AmphictTonic  conn- 
dl  that  was  about  to  be  conrened  on  the  aSuts 
Phocig.  When,  however,  the  amhasiadon  had 
reached  Chains  in  Evboea,  they  beard  of  the  ds- 
stractioD  of  the  Phocian  towns  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  DereylDs  retonwd  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news ;  but  4ie  amhassy  was  still  desired  to 
pnoeed.  (Aeaeh.  pp.40,46,  ciCtes.  p. 

65 ;  Dem.  d«  Ow.  p.  237,  de  FaU.  Lep.  pp.  860, 
879.)  It  is  perit^the  same  Detcylot  when  Plutarch 
mentions  as  general  of  tbe  country"  (rofi  M  r^s 
Xwptu  trrpantyoS,  in  b,  c  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  c^led  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Mnnydiia,  eonsented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  covndl  fai  the  Peiraeeut,  Dercylns 
(bnned  a  dei^  to  seiae  him,  bnt  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  tinw  to  escape.  Dwcyius  is  also  mid  to 
have  wanted  Pbodon  in  vain  Nicanor^  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  PeiiaeeDB, 
(PhiL7>AoG.32;  Nep.PAoa2i  Draysen,  ffi!»L 
<fer  Nad/.  Ale*,  p.  228.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AipsrfXei, 
AipmAXos),  ft  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
titnied  sevual  tinwa  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
latter  beuu  a  different  person  probaUy  from  the 
anthw  of  the  N^nw,  with  whom  Meinde  identt- 
fies  him.  We  find  the  fcjlowinff  wo^  of  Der- 
cylna  referred  to :  1.  'Ap7«A«o.  2.  'iToAimt, 
8.  AItoXu^  4.  Krto'cir,  6.  Xontpucd,  ^pa- 
raitly  on  the  febles  relaUng  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  Hep! 
6piw.  7.  n»pJ  AfAw.  The  exact  penod  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Pint /'or.  JMn.  17,88, 
deFtma.  8, 10, 19,  22;  Athen.  iiL  ^86,1;  den. 
Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  1 39,  ed.  Sylb. ;  SohoL  ad  Skr. 
Troad.  14  i  Meineke,  Hid.  OriL  dm.  Graee.  p. 
417.)  [E.  E.] 

DE'RCYNUS  (Aipnwvr),  a  aim  of  Poaddon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (ApoUod.  li.  6.  $  10.) 
Pooipaaiulida(ii.5)c^  him  Belgian.  [L.8.J 


DERDAS  (Alftta),  a 
who  jdned  with  Philqi,*bndur  of  Fwdieeaa  II. 
in  rebellion  against  tiji,  Athena  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  wonld  lean,  of 
doubdiil  policy,  kading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdicoa, 
and  the  revdt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  and 
the  fimndation  of  OlynthoB.  Hie  Athenian  gcnetals 
who  arrived  aoon  aftat  those  afcnta  acted  bt  a 
whila  gainst  Pwdieeaa  wHh  Aem.  (Tboc  L  57 
~^9.)  Derdaa  hhnadf  probably  died  about  this 
time,  as  we  hear  <^  his  hrothen  in  his  place 
(o.  69),  MM  of  whom  Pauaniaa  nnbaUT  wa^ 
(«.6I.)  [A.H.&] 

DERDAS  (Alftaa),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  EU- 
mda,  and  piofaaUy  itf  the  same  family  as  the  cou- 
sin df  Per^ccaa  II.  mentioned  above.  As  be  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntas  IL  [see 

tl64,  b.],  to  fear  Uie  growing  power  of  Olynthaa, 
aealottsly  and  cftctoalty  aided  the  &iailaaa  in 
tfiair  war  with  Aat  atatak  finn  b.  c  383  to  879. 
(Xeii.AU);v.8,StDiod.zT.  19-38.)  Walsan 
from  Tbeoporapas  (of.  JAm,  z-  p.  436,  d-X  that 
he  was  taken  priaooer  bj  the  (Nynthisna,  imt  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  oeeaaion ;  nor  ia  h  eeitain 
iriiether  he  is  the  mme  Deidaa  to  whom  Aiiatotk 
aUndea.  (/^  v.  10,  ed.  BdUu)  Detdas.wfaeaa 
dster  PhUa  was  ana  of  the  wivea  of  FiaSift  waa 
imAably  a  difiereat  person,  thou^  the  maam 
bmUy.  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  357,  c.)  [£.  E.] 

D£RRHIATIS(Ai^Mni),aaanameof  Ai^ 
tonia,  which  she  deiivad  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhiott  oi  the  nad  fkom  fitaaila  to  Aioidia.  (PaaL 
iiL  20.  §  7.)  IL.  S.} 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brothcf  of  Magnentiim,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  pat  to 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  hia  poaitiaa 
was  hopeless,  in  a  ttan^Ktrt  of  rage,  massacred  aD 
hia  xelalioos  and  frienda,  and  then,  to  avmd  falling 
into  the  noww  of  his  rival,  peridied  by  hia  own 
handa.  Aeoording  to  Zoaaiaa,  howevw,  Dedde- 
rios  waa  net  actuUy  killed,  but  only  giieroasly 
wonnded,  and  opon  his  aomudend  to 

CoDstantina.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  piinee 
are  extant,  (Zonar.  xiii.  9;  Joban*  OnL  frag.; 
Cbno.  Alezand.  p.  680,  ed.  1613  ;  Eckhei,  voL 
viii.p.134.)  [W.R.] 

DESILA'iffi  (A«r£Aaot),  a  stataary,  vAosa 
Doryphoma  and  wonnded  Amaaon  ate  mentianed 
byPliny(xxxiv.8.s.l!kS13)-,  Thm  is  no  leassn 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  MiiUer,  that  the  name 
ia  a  cormption  of  CtetilaiiM;  bnt,  on  the  eoetiary, 
the  wonnded  Amaxon  in  the  Vatican,  wbid  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  CteailaUs.  is  proba- 
bly tofiti  man  the  Amaaon  of  DeaiUla.  {Bim, 
KamOlatt,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [CamLAS.]  [P.  S.] 
DESPOENA  (Aimnam),  the  iulii«  goddess  or 
the  mistress,  occnrs  aa  a  sniname  of  sevoral  difiu- 
sudi  aa  Aphndito  (Tluoeiit  St.  100^  De- 
meter  (Aristoplu  n§m.  386),  and  PonqAm 
(Pans.  viiL  37.  §  6;  comp.  Pkuu-hohb.)  [L.S.] 
DEUCA'LION  (AmoAW).  -1.  A  son  of  Pn- 
methens  and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Phthia, 
and  married  to  PyidiL  What  Zens,  after  tbe 
treatment  he  had  received  frnat  Lycam,  had  re- 
solved to  deatny  dw  degeneiata  nea  «f  Bin  wkf 
inhabited  the  eattb,  Demdfan,  on  the  advka  sf 
his  father,  bvSt  a  ship,  and  catried  into  it  stores 
of  provisions ;  and  wluo  Zeos  sent  a  flood  aU  ov« 
Hdlaa,  which  deetroyed  all  ito  iahabitanta,  Deoca- 
lion  and  Pyirha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship  had  been  floating  abont  ioc  nioe  days,  it  butd- 
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•d,  ■tT'Tiliiffg  to  tbe  eoMnn  tndidaDi  oaMmnt 
PmMnw ;  othen  mtia  H  knl  cm  mouit  OlbiTa 
in  niMMiTy,wi  noant  A A<m,  w  even  on  Astw  is 
Sidlj.  (SdioL  md  Pmd.  01.  uc  64 ;  Serr.  ad  Fir?. 
Sek^  TL  41 ;  Hfgin.  Fab.  153.)  Tfaeie  differ 
«non  in  tbe  atoty  an  prolmbly  nothins  bat  IocrI 
tmditMMU ;  in  the  nine  OHUiiwr  it  wu  believed  in 

Oe  01^7  penoni  thtl  vers  Mnd.  Th«  ICeginu, 

a  aim  of  Zeai,  eacq>ed  by  foUowing  the  icreaiiu  of 
cnuet,  whick  led  hini  to  the  sonunit  of  mount 
Oenuia  (Puii.  L  40.  §  1) ;  and  the  inhabitanu  of 
Delphi  were  aaid  to  have  becm  nved  by  fbUowing 
the  bowling  of  wolvea,  which  led  them  to  the  siun- 
nut  of  Parnaanu,  where  they  founded  Ljcoreia. 
(Paoi.  X.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  wateia  had  rabBided, 
Deucalion  o^red  ap  a  ncrifice  to  Zeui  Phyxiua, 
that  ii,  the  helper  <^  fbgitive),  and  thereupon  the 
god  ant  Hennea  to  him  to  promiae  that  ha  would 
sraat  any  wfah  iriiid  Deucalion  might  antertain. 
Dencalmi  pcayad  that  Zona  might  leatm  manbind. 
According  to  the  mwe  common  tntdition,  Deucalion 
nd  Pyriiia  went  to  the  HUKtoary  of  Tliemia,  and 
pnyed  for  the  mme  thing.  The  goddea*  bode 
them  cover  their  beada  and  throw  the  bonea  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  &om  tbe 
taaplfl.  After  aoma  doabta  and  icruplea  respecting 
dw  titfpniiig  of  this  GMmnand,  they  agreed  in  in- 
ter|ffeting  ue  bonea  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
atonea  of  the  earth  -,  and  they  accordingly  threw 
Btonea  behind  them,  and  from  thoee  uniwn  by 
Deucalion  then  aprang  np  men,  and  from  thoae  of 
Pfirita  women.  Deucalion  then  deacended  from 
Pannaana,  and  bailt  hia  fint  abode  at  Opus  (Find. 
OL  tx.  46),  or  at  Cynna  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pmd.  OL  ix.  64),  when  in  later  timei  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
atoiy,  see  Apollod.  L  7.  §  2 ;  Ov.  MeL  I  260,  &c. 
Tbna  wia  alao  a  tadition  that  DaoealwD  had 
lived  at  Athena,  and  the  aaootnaty  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  then  was  r^aidcd  aa  his  work,  and  hia 
tmnb  alao  woa  shewn  then  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ^e  aanctuary.  (Pans.  1  16.  g  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrriia  the  Esther  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon, 
Pnxogeneia,  and  otfaen.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435J 
■tatet,  diat  near  the  eout  of  Pbthiotia  tbora  wen 
two  null  iabadi  of  the  name  of  Dewalion  tad 
Pynfca. 

2.  A  Bon  of  HiuM  and  Paaiphali  or  Crete,  was 
an  Aig<mant  and  one  of  the  C^ydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  bther  of  Idomeneua  and  Molos, 
(Horn.  iZ.  xiiL  451 ;  ApoUod.  iii  1.  S  2,  S.  8  1  i 
Diod.iv.60i  HymL^HUS;  Strr.adA«*. 
iiL  121.) 

S.  A  son  of  Hypenuw  and  Qypan,  and  brotbo' 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flacc  L  866 ;  coma  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  1.  176.) 

4.  Aaon  of  Hendn  bya  datt^ter  of  The^ua. 
(Rygin.  Fai,  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  ilun  by  Achillea.  (Horn. 
IL  xz.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
thtdr  names  an  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
vena — whoM  influence  was  aoqght  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  fbr  the  mo- 
ther againat  the  vaxatiooa  of  Sylvamu.  Tho  night 
after  lurUi  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  aronnd 
the  house :  the  first  atmek  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bidic  actions  wen  balieved  to  pnveat  Sylvanoa 


from  entering  tbe  hmw,  and  wm  looked  vpoo  as 
iqrmbolic  lepmeotadona  of  uvUiaed  or  agrkmltond 
life,  since  without  tn  axe  no  tree  can  be  feUed,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  Rain,  and  corn  is 
swept  togeUier  vrith  a  iMnn.  ^kttgaatin,  d»  Oh. 
Dei,-n.  9;  Uartnnfc  Dk  RtUg.  d»  Amut,  iL 
ptl75.)  tL.&] 

DEXA'UENUS  (Aa(4>»»},  ■  cantaar  who 
lived  in  Bora  in  Aduia,  vhidi  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  huge  stifle  fbr  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
CkUlim.  Hymrn.  in  DeL  102;  EtymoL  M.  (.v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  fitther  of  Defonein,  whran  HenclM  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenos,  who  had  hoqti- 
tshly  received  him.  Heracles  on  t«rting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  Bat  in  his  absence  tbe 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Detsneira^s  hand«  and 
her  &ther  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Hendes  returned  and  slew  Ett- 
rytion.  (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Deianeira  ia  nanal^ 
cfdled  a  daugnter  of  Oenens,  but  Apollodorna  (ii.  S. 
$  5)calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenos,  Mneumache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  S3)  Hippolyte.          [L.  8.] 

DEXI'CRATES  (At(ucp^i),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  tbe  new  cfnnedy,  whose  drama 
tied  '  iavrmv  wAomlfMvw  ia  quoted  by  Athe- 
naena  (ill  p.  124,  b).  Snidaa  (a. «.)  alao  refers  to 
the  paaaage  in  Atbenwua.  (Hdndcs,  Fng.  Cowu 
Graee.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^ftnot),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
rending  at  Gela  when  Sidly  was  invaded  &r 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  gtandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  &  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentinea,  on  whom  the  itona 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
oeDaries  which  he  bad  collected  finr  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fiUal  to  four  of  the  Agri> 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
turn  bcctune  hnwleaa,  DeximMis  returned  to  0th, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  aangned 
him  by  the  Syiacnaana,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  be  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionyiina, 
wboaa  objects  in  Oela  he  had  refoaed  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiB.  85. 87,  S8,  98,  96.)  [E.  £.] 

DEXIPPUS  {Aiinmt),  a  comk  poet  of 
Athena,  respecting  whom  no  particnlBtB  an  known. 
Suidaa  (s,  v.  Kupmauoi)  mentions  one  of  his  jUiljb 
entitled  0vraiif>Ss,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132}  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  'At^tropvo. 
Cocrit^r,  ^iXdpyvpat,  'IffropuypApta,  and  Amfcaa- 
{Sltnmt.  Hmneke  in  hia  Hm.  £Mt.  Cm.  Chxma. 
hu  overiooked  this  poet  {L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (^(mrot),  a  otmunentator  on 
Plato  and  AristoUe,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  lamblichaa,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fixirth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  Btin  poaaeas  a  oMnmoklary  of  Dexii^us  on  the 
Cat^wiea  of  Aristotle,  in  the  fbim  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  howevw,  is  printed  only  in  a  I^tin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549, 8vo.,nnderthe 
title  of  **  Qnaestionum  in  Categories  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Fdiciano^"  and  agaiaatVeniea^ 
1546,  Ch,  aft«  woric  of  Pmphyiy  A  Pros- 
dioam.  Hm  Ondc  title  in  the  lUdrid  Codex  io, 
A*((nrav  fiXarifm  IIAwrHtaeeS  Twr  tif  nU 
'Apumrwui  Kanryopfas  'AwapiwV  t<  nl  Aiamf 
Kf^dXaia  n'. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Selencus 
the  Aristotelian  Categoriea,  and  endeavonn  at  the 
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nme  tins  to  nfiita  tha  oliJaetinM  of  PlodmiL 
(Ptotb.  Ekuuad.  vt  1*  8 ;  eoma  Sia^ie.  ad 
Arid.  Categ.  fol.  1,  a. ;  Tzetsu,  CMtwf.  ix.  /fut. 
974.) 

Specimena  of  tlu  OreA  text  ue  to  be  Grand  in 
Irurte,  OxL  mU.  MaMt.  Calalog.  pp.  ISA,  374, 
Ae^  Bnd  from  thne  we  leam  that  there  ue  other 
dwlogoet  of  Dezipptu  on  limilar  lobjecti  ttOl  ex* 
tant  tn  auunucript  (FaMe.  BiiL  Gr.  iiL  pp. 
2fi4,  486,  T.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (AfCimf),  oOled  alio  Dioir^pfM, 
a  pbyiiciaQ  of  Cm,  who  waa  one  of  the  popil*  of 
the  oelebnted  Hippociatea,  and  Hvcd  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Svid.  «.  ti.  A4(flnnH.)  Hecatomniu, 
prince  of  Caria  (ac  885~S77),  lent  fi«  him  to 
cure  hit  tout,  Mannlna  and  Pixodama,  of  a  dan- 
fieroni  ilbwM,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomuni  ahonld  ceaee  from  waging 
war  i^aimt  hit  connlij.  (Said,  ibid.)  He  wrote 
■ome  medical  woike,  of  wUch  notung  bat  tlie 
titlei  remain.  He  waa  Uamed  Eraiuttatoa  for 
hii  exoeiuTC  Mveritjr  in  leatiictins  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  hit  patienti.  (Galen,  De  Secta 
Opt.  C  14,  vol  i.  p.  144 ;  Comment  I,  m  Hippoer. 
"  /V  Bat.  Tkt.  m  Mot*.  AaU."  c  24,  Comment. 
JJi.  c  38,  and  Comment  IV.  c  5,  toL  xt.  476, 
703,  744 ;  Vtnat  Seel.  ode.  EnuiMtr.  c  9,  toL 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  qnoted  Plutarch  (S^pm. 
vii.  1)  and  Anlos  Oelliui  (xriL  It)  in  the  contro' 
Teny  that  waa  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  [dijaieiana  aa  to  whether  Ue  drink  pataed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  mllet     [W.  A.  O.] 

DEXIPPUS.  PUBUUS  HERETJNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  waa  a  aon  of 
Ptotemaeni  and  bom  is  the  Attic  demoa  of  Her- 
mui.  (B&kh,  Corp.  Intcr^  I  n.  380,  p.  439, 
Ac)  He  liral  in  die  third  century  after  Chriat, 
in  the  rHgna  Claudiua  Gothicos,  Tadtni,  Anre- 
lian,  and  Probua,  till  about  A.  n.  280.  (Ennapw  Pit. 
Porpiiyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  legorded  by  bis  eon- 
temporaries  and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extentive  learning;  andweleanifrmn  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
dty.  In  A.  n.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ntTaged  aeTeral  towns,  Dexippns 
pRtred  that  he  waa  no  leas  great  as  a  general  and 
•  man  of  bnsineaa  than  aa  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  coarageona  Atheniana,  and 
took,  vp  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbooring  bills. 
Thot^  the  city  Itadf  waa  taken  by  the  barbuiana, 
and  Dexippos  with  his  band  waa  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  deacent  upon  Peiiaeeua 
and  took  Tengeance  ap«»  the  enen^.  (Dexipp. 
Sk.  BML  SegO.  p.  28,  &c.  t  TnbdL 
Oallien.  IS.) 

We  ara  not  infionned  whether  Dezii^nu  wrote 
any  ibetorieol  worke ;  he  la  known  to  na  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photins  (BibL  Cod.  82)  haa 
preaerred  aome  account  of  three  historical  worica 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  ^erd  'AXi^iwipov,  in  four 
books.  It  waa  a  history  of  Macedonia  fitmi  the 
time  of  Alenndw,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caianus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euaeb.  Cftnm.  1.)  2.  2Arrofioi'  laroputii/, 
or  at  Eunapios  (p.  58)  calls  it,  XP^"^  lirropla, 
waa  a  chronological  histny  from  tibe  mydiical  agea 
down  to  the  aeceauon  of  Chmdina  Oouicas,  a,  o. 
268.   It  conoatod  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 


twMk  bring  qoDtad  \n  St^anM  of  Qyouinii 
(a  «.  "feXeeiMi),  nod  it  u  fieqaendy  idemd  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Angnstan  hiatoiy.  (I^nprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  49  ;  C^u£n.  Maximm.  Jmm.  6,  7raa 
Gord.  2,  9,  Maiiwu  tt  BoBm.  1  ;  Tnb.  Poll. 
GaBiem.  15,  Tr^  7>r.  32,  CKm/.  12;  comp. 
Evagrina,  Hit.  Eedee.  v.  24.)  3.  Sntfudi,  that 
ia,  an  accoant  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  S^tluaaa, 
in  which  Dexippoa  himaelf  had  fought.  It  con- 
rocDced  in  the  reign  of  Decins,  and  was  broDght  ta 
a  dose  by  Anrelian.  Photina  praiaea  the  style 
and  dietint  of  Dexippna,  e^iecially  in  the  thicd 
work,  and  lo<dcaapon  himaa  aaecondThnndides; 
but  thia  pniae  u  hiriily  exaggeiated,  and  the  fra^ 
menu  atUl  extant  rtiew,  that  hie  a^le  haa  all  th« 
laalu  of  the  kte  Groek  ihetaciaana.  The  bag- 
moots  of  Dexippus,  which  bare  been  eonndenhtr 
increased  in  modem  timca  by  the  diacoveriea  of  A. 
Mai  (OoOeeL  Setyd.  Vet  iL  p.  319^  Ac),  hare 
be«  eoDeeted  by  I.  fiAhtt  and  Niabdir  in  the 
fint  Ttdmneof  ueSbr^torw  AubriiH  ihinatfwf , 
Bonn,  1829.  8to.  [L.  S.] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  snfictci 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Tiajaa  (Plin.  Epitt, 
T.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  {Epigr.  rii.  27.) 
He  waa  killed  during  bis  aHimlship.     [L.  Sl] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMITIUS,  waa  conaul  in  a.b. 
1 96,  in  the  reign  of  Septimini  Sevema,  who  ap- 
pointed him  piaeGect  of  the  dty.  (Spartian.  Sner. 
8;  PastL)  [L.  S.] 

DIA  a  danghtff  of  Deioneos  and  the 

wifeoflxian.  (SeboLa<i/^/yi.ii.  39.)  Her 
&ther  ia  obo  odled  Eioaena.  (Diod.  it.  69;  ScboL 
ad  ApolloH.  Khod.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  accord- 
ing to  othera,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  165),  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithoua,  who  received  hia 
name  from  the  circnmitance,  that  Zena  when  he 
attempted  to  aedoco  her,  ran  around  ber  (*tf>i- 
9iw)  in  the  form  of  a  bona.  (Enstath.  ad  Ham. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  pmonagea 
of  this  name.  (Schol.  ad  Pimi.  01.  i.  144;  TietL 
ad  Lycopk.  480.)  Dia  is  alao  need  as  a  surname 
of  Hebe  or  Oanymede,  who  had  temples  under 
this  name  at  PhUoa  arid  Sicyon.  (Strab.  viiL  f. 
382;  Pans.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIADEMATUS,  a  aamame  of  L.  Coedliat 
Metellna,  conanl  in  b.  c.  1 17. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMENTTF; 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  sod  of  M.  Opelius  Hacrinoo 
and  Nonia  Celaa,  was  bore  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  208.  When  bia  btber  waa  denied  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  CawmO^  mi  the 
8tfa  of  March,  a.  d.  21 7,  Diadumenianna  reenved 
the  titles  of  Cottar,  Priitetpi  Jmembditt  ^Mbamaa, 
and  eventually  of  Jmperator  and  Jmgmthu  also. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalua,  he  waa  aent  to  tha 
charge  of  Artabanua,  the  Parthian  kii^  bat  waa 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  aboat  the  some  time 
with  Hoerinna. 

Thia  child  u  edcltated  on  aocoast  of  hia  aop- 
paaaing  beonty     Ijmpridina,  whs  declaraa,  that 
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In  iliaiw  nqitendent  like  a  besTcnlj  atar,  and  waa 

beloved  by  idl  who  looked  upon  bim  on  account  of 
bia  aurpaasing  grace  aod  oomelineaa.  From  bia 
maternal  grandfirther  be  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenua,  which  upon  his  qnan-adoption  into 
the  Aunily  of  the  ADtoninea  was  changed  into 
DiadumeniaDiis.  (Dion  Caaa.  Urviii.  1,  17,  19, 
34,  38-40;  Herodian.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen, ; 
X^tolin.  Macrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  {AiaOot),  the  author  of  oommen- 
tartoa  on  the  Honwiie  poraii,  which  laMn  to  have 
been  chieflj  of  an  historical  natun,  and  an  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  acholia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
17fi).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEU3  (Afotos),  a  nun  of  M^alopolia,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemon  aa  general  of 
the  Achaean  ki^ue  in  b.  c.  150.  Menaldda^ 
haviiig  been  awailad  by  CaHigates  vitb  a  capital 
ebaiig^  saved  hioualf  throogb  tbe  fiiTonrof  Diaeua, 
whom  be  bribed  with  three  talenta  [Callickatxs, 
Mo.  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeaTonred  to 
divert  public  attendon  from  bis  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lacadaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
bad  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  pos- 
sesaion  of  aome  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  dedaion  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeana.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  &i  garbled 
u  to  «nit  tbo  exe^on.   The  lacedaemonjana 
accused  hun  of  ftlaohood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
var^  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  thenuelres 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.    Diaena,  affirming  that  bia 
hostility  waa  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
againat  her  disturbers,  piucuied  the  baniehment  of 
24  of  her  principal  dtize&i.   These  men  fled  for 
nfbge  and  protection  to  Rome,  aod  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Calliciates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcidea,  who  aasored  the 
Spartans,  on  hii  return,  that  the  Romans  bad  de- 
clared in  &Tour  of  their  independence,  while  on 
equally  poaitiva  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeana, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  linol  decision 
at  aU,  but  bad  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  diq^te;    War  waa  renewed  between 
the  parties,  &  &  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitioo  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
ag»n  general  in  B.  a  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  briiw  over  the  towns 
rouud  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  port  in  keepii^  np  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeana,  and  in  oiging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  be  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
kUs,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  daced  Diaena 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
AchaeMU,  which  provided  in  auch  cases  that  the 
loedeceaaor  of  the  deceased  should  resaioe  His 
authority.    The  number  of  hia  army  he  gweD^ 
with  emancipated  sUves,  and  enforced  ainCtly* 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  „•  ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  divitUiig  hig  r  ^'^^hv 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  gairisoh^lV^ 
and  to  check  then  the  advance  of  tii^  J^el  . 
Ha  himself  had  taken  op  hit  '  -"i^ 
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rinth,  and  MeteHns,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambaasadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeua  threw  them  into  prison  (tiiough 
ha  afterwards  released  them  for  uie  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosioatea,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  aa  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  pat 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  nooow 
mending  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummiua  before  the  walla  of  Corinth, 
in  &  c.  146,  be  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  eitr^  bat  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  win  to  prermt  her  Ming  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (aays  Panaanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowai^ee  of  bis  deaui,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  hia  life  in  avarice.  [Msnalcioas,] 
(Polyb.  xzxviii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Pans,  vil  1 2,&c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  aania  149,  147,  146.)  [B.  E.] 
D[A'00RAS(AM7rff>cu),  Uie  stmof  Taledeides 
or  Teleclytos,  waa  bom' in  the  island  of  Meloa 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philoaopber,  who  throughout  antiquity  waa  re- 
garded aa  an  atheist  (dfflcor).  With  the  exception 
of  thia  one  pcnnt,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation  concerning  ms  life  and  liteiaiy  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gmber's  Allgem.  EncycUip. 
xxiv.  pp.  439— 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  detev- 
mined  otuy  in  a  goaeiBl  way  l|pr  the  bet  of  his  boi^ 
called  a  disciple  <^  Danocntua  of  Abde^^  who 
tanght  about  b.  c  436.  Bat  the  orcnmstuice 
that,  besides  Bacchylidea  (about  B.C.  436),  Pindar 
also  is  called  hia  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  aa  has  been  alruidy  obaerved  by 
Brandis.  {Geach.  d.  OneiA.  Rom. FUioi.  I  ^ 
Neariy  all  the  ancteat  authoritiaa  agm  that  Melos 
was  hia  native  rioce,  and  Tatian,  a  Ute  Christ 
writer,  who  calu  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  ado.  Orate,  pi  164,  a.)  Lobeck  {^A^as^ 
p.  370)  ia  the  only  one  among  modem  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  county  of  Diagoiaa  is 
nncert^.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesydiios 
Mileeius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  TeiT  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  &Uen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Meloa  under  Akibiades  (bl  c.  411), 
and  Uiis  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
mmded  men,  althongh  the  detaSa  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,  may  be  incoirect.  The 
same  authorities  farther  state,  that  in  hia  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  tiiia  is  [mbably  the  cause  of  his  b^g 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylidea.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  fffjuaro,  ii^r^  irouiffs,  iywi^ua,  and 
dithyrambs.  Among  hia  encomia  ia  mentioned  in 
particular  on  eulogy  on  Arianthea  of  Argos,  who 
ia  otherwise  unknown,"  another  on  Nicodorua,  a 
atatesman  itf  Hantinda,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.  Dii^onu  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  fnendsbip  with  Nicodoms,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  diange  in  the  constitution  of  Montineia 
by  the  trwouturMt  took  pbue  with  tha  aaostutce 
of  AigDs  ( Wachamutit,  HaBsN.  ^ItartL  i.  2,  p.  89, 
i.  I,  p.  180),  and  Aiianthes  of  Argos  was  probably 
a  (mn  u  Mme  foUldEil  impottanee. 
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bnled  H  •  ttBtemuui  ind  kwpnr  in  liu  utire 
Actt  tad  Kved,  accnding  to  Peristniw  (ad  AeUan. 
r.  H.  u.  23X  at  the  Am  o(  Artaxetxci  BCneniDiL 
Tbs  fiioliih  A^Mi,  wbo  hu  preMrred  thb  itito- 
neiit,  daclinei  any  fiuther  ducouion  of  this  rela- 
tton,  although  he  knew  more  abont  it,  mider  ths 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  aajr  anj- 
thinf  in  pruaa  of  a  man  who  mu  so  hostile  to  toe 
■odi  (ftfM  ijfipif  Autyiptt^).  Bat  still  he  in- 
fonna  oa,  that  Diwonu  aaaisted  Nicodonu  in  his 
k^ilation,  which  Se  himself  praiies  as  reiy  viae 
and  good.  Wachvouth  (tfeZ^  ^/(«rA.i.  2,  p.90) 
places  this  polidcal  actiti^  of  the  tiro  frie&da 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  Pek^onneiian  war, 

Wa  find  DiuDiu  at  Athena  as  eariy  as  >.  c 
424,  ftr  Arirt«^aBei  is  th«  Otmdi  {BSO),  whkh 
were  perfimned  in  that  jear,  alhides  to  him  as  a 
well-kiwwn  dtaiacter ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
thira^  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Helian, 
Ae  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  bearers  at 
«nee  of  Dii^oiaa  and  vS  his  attacks  spon  the  popn- 
lar  rdqiian.  In  Hka  maaner  Hippim  is  called  a 
MeUau,  men);  becaoia  ha  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
gona.  It  can  acarcelj  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
wi*  acqoainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexicm  which 
b  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aiiafa^thanes  aa  if  be 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socnteih  Rftem  ;ean 
later,  &  c  411,  he  was  iarolvedf  aa  Diodoraa  (ziii 
6)  informs  ns,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
Buit  about  impiety  (SwCoA^t  i^ilc  ia^tttf), 
and  he  thought  it  adniable  to  escape  its  result  by 
fligfaL  Religion  seems  to  haTe  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accosation,  for  the  mere  met  of  hia 
beng  a  Melian  made  Urn  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athena.  In  &  c.  41 S,  Meloi 
had  been  amqnered  and  cmelly  treated  hj  the 
AtheniaiM,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impoadble  that  Dia- 
goma,  indignant  at  sndi  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
hare  drawn  tqion  himjelf  the  auai^doa  of  the  de- 
noarntiad  porty,  Aa:  the  opnion  Aat  heterodoxy 
waa  persecnted  at  Athena,  and  that  the  jwiests  in 
particular  bosied  themieWee  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  fbundation.  (Bemhardy,  Geich,  d. 
Orieck  Lit.  L  p.  322.)  All  the  drcmnstances  of 
the  case  lead  qs  to  the  conclusion,  that  Uie  accuaa- 
tion  of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essendally  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  hia  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poena,  ahawsno  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
eontiaiy  eMitaina  endence  of  the  most  profound 
relinma  feelmg,  (Philodemna  in  the  Iterculatieni. 
ed.  Dmmmondai^  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreorer, 
wa  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athena  uie  charite  of 
ia^M  waa  taken  noUce  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  oflfence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods;  bat  w«  know  what  libnrtiei  the  Attic 
oomedy  eould  take  in  this  respect  widi  impunity. 
There  is  also  aa  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fin-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  b  aay  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  hia  liberal  news  reflecting  polytheism  and 
the  rode  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  c  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  ne  may  naTe  ridiculnl  the  common 
notions  of  the  ^wople  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  hnman  affiurs.   This,  toO)  ia  allnded  to  in 


aerenl  very  chatacteristic  anecdotes.  For  exim^ 
on  hia  flight  from  Athena  by  sea  to  PsUene  he  waa 
orertakoi  \y  a  stanra,  aad  on  hearing  his  feDow- 
pasaengera  aiy,  that  tina  storm  wis  aent  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punidimect,  because  they  had  aa 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
Tcsaels  at  sone  distaiKe  wlildi  were  straggtiiuc 
with  the  nme  storm  without  hariag  a  Diagoras  oi^ 
board.  ((Mc  <<«  Nat.  Daor.  ill  37.)  This  and 
simibr  anecdotes  (IKog.  I^grt.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  oar  j^oaopha- 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  be  maintained 
his  own  poNtion  with  great  firmness,  and  peitapa 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  tins  waa 
advisaUe,  seass  to  be  attested  by  the  fiut,  that  U 
in  partindar  ohtnned  the  epithet  of  itm  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modem  writers  maintain  that  tUa 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  becaaae  ha 
merely  denied  the  dired  interference  of  God  with 
the  worid ;  but  though  atheiata,  in  the  proper 
aense  of  the  word,  have  never  exiated,  and  in  that 
aenae  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  athdrt,  yaC 
aa  be  did  not  bdiere  n  the  personal  existence  gf 
the  Athenian  goda  and  their  hmnan  mode  of  acting, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  aa 
other  than  on  atheist.  Ia  die  onlqgy  on  his  friend 
NtcodoiBs  he  wig 

Konl  iaitum  ml  T^xar  rA  «4rr«  BpSntgm 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  Diagocaa,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  waa  oUiged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  waa  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  fimndationa  of  the  andent 
popuhr  beUe£  The  trial  of  those  who  had  hmken 
down  the  atatnes  of  Hcnaea,  the  [no&aaUon  of 
the  mysteries,  and  Ae  accasation  of  Aldlriadea, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief  nooi^ 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangtfoos  to  th«  consemtiTe  patty  at  Athens. 
Thrae  is  no  doubt  that  IKagoraa  paid  no  iMid  la 
die  ettal^ahed  rel^ion  of  toe  pemle,  aad  fie  wmj 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it;  but  ne  alio  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Elcusinian  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prereated  many 
persona  from  beouning  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  are  the  pointa  of  which  the  ancients  accoae 
him  (Cratenis,  t^t.  SdtoL  Arutopk.  L  c. ;  Tarrfaaeos, 
op.  Suid. ;  Lysiaa,  e.  Andoeid.  p.  214  ;  Joseph,  e. 
AjMM.  ii  37;  Tatian,arft>.  Grmca.  164, a.  1, aad 
this  statement  is  also  siqiported  W  the  cireai- 
Btance,  that  Mehnthina,  in  his  woik  «ai  the  mys- 
teries, mentions  the  decree  poised  against  DiagUBL 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formatios,  we  can  discover  political  motives  throng 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me- 
lian, aad  conieqaenUy  belonged  to  the  Doric  race ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Atheas,  and  bad  mily  recently  given  np 
its  alliance  with  Athena ;  the  Dorians  and  loniaoa 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  nS 
Uieir  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  was  kin- 
dled into  a  Rowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  wluch  his  enonin 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punithed 
by  SteUtnuis,  that  is,  be  waa  condemned,  and  the 
psephiama  waa  engraved  on  a  colamn,  promising  a 
priie  for  his  headf  and  one  talent  to  the  person 
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«ko  ibmU  bri^  hfa  imd  hodj  to  Atbest,  ud 
two  talsnto  to  him  who  ahonld  dcliw  him  np  alire 
to  tha  Atheniuu.  (SebaL  ad  Ariilopk.  Av.  lOlS, 
107$ ;  Dwd.  xiii.  6.)  Mdntthii^  in  his  work  on 
the  inyitoriai,  bad  (naemd  »  eiw  of  tiiii  pae- 
phuna.  That  tha  anamiaa  of  tta  philMopher 
acted  on  that  with  gnat  injutioa  and 

■nimoM^  toward*  hiia,  we  wmj  infei  frcmi  the 
naanar  in  'which  Aiiatophanet,  in  bia  Knl% 
which  was  brought  npon  tha  at^a  i*  that  year, 
^eaki  of  the  matter;  for  be  deaeribea  that  da- 
cna  aa  hanng  been  framed  in  the  repoblic  of 
the  biida,  and  ridiealee  it  by  the  Indienna  addition 
that  a  priia  waa  offered  to  any  one  iboold 
kill  a  dead  tynrnt.  hieier,  with  fall  inttice,  inlen 
from  thii  paMage  of  Ariah^hanea,  uat  the  poet 
did  Bot  aMKOTe  of  the  pimeediii»  tba  pe^li. 
vho  wen  inatipted  '\tj  their  leaww,  had  beooU 
frigfatoQed  about  the  pteaerratioo  of  thecoBStitation, 
aiKlwBratbnamialedtonriouaetoofTioleiKa.  The 
mare  &ct  that  Ariattqthanea  could  ventore  npoo  each 
aninnnoation  abewa  that  Diagtoae  waa  byno  means 
in  tbe  «ma  bad  odani  with  idl  the  Atheniana. 

Jvm  Athena  IX^otaa  fiiM  want  to  BaUaBe*  in 
Adiata,  whidi  town  waa  on  tha  rida  of  I^cedae 
moo  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pebymnftiian  war, 
and  before  anj  other  of  tbe  Achaean  towns.  (Thn- 
eyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  Atb^iiana 
demanded  hie  aarrender,  and  in  cooseqnanca  of 
this  refdial,  they  included  tbe  inbabitanta  of  Pil- 
lena  in  the  nme  decree  which  had  been  named 
igainit  Diagoraa.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearfhl 
paasion  aad  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagognes,  tore 
itacdf  to  piecea  in  those  unfortunate  trials  abont 
those  who  hod  upset  tiie  Hennae.  (Wachsnmth, 
/.  ft  i.  2,  p.ld2 ;  Dnyaen,  in  bia  Introdset.  to  the 
Birds  of  AristopL  n.  240,  Ac)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoraa,  nia  eximasiona  and  opinions, 
his  accnaation  and  its  allied  eansa,  leads  na  to  see 
in  liim  one  of  tbe  numberless  peraons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortsnato  enoocb  to  escape 
tha  coaaeqnmicea  of  tha  trial  by  night  From 
PaDene  be  want  to  Coiinth,  wbef%  aa  Suidai  states 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diogoias  we  have  mentiim 
of  a  work  entitled  *piytot  \&yoi,^  in  which  be  is 
said  to  have  tlieiMTtically  explained  hia  atheiim, 
and  to  bare  endeaToured  to  establi^  it  by  ami- 
ments.  This  title  of  tha  work,  which  oocun  alao 
as  a  tide  ammig  the  woika  of  Demoditns  and 
other  Qreek  pbilosophera  {Diog.  Laert-  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  Kiyot  ^piyuts  rf  Democritoi,  and 
cononning  other  worics  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo* 
beck,  A^ttoph,  p.  S69,  Acl),  leads  no  to  sn^oae 
that  Diagoraa  treated  in  that  iroric  of  the  Phr^^ 
dinnities,  irtio  were  received  in  Qreece,  and  en- 
daavonred  to  explain  the  mytbnses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  ^bable  alao  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
fcrent  mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  itiT«stiga> 
tinm,  and  it  may  be  that  his  accasers  at  AthuiB 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoraa  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  bia  age  caa- 


*  Hiia  etatement  ia  fonnded  upon  a  ooniectnre 
<X  Meier,  who  naopeeea  to  read  in  tba  aduwon  on 
Ariat<^.  ^v.  t «.  mil  fWl  Xtf  MMms  JUK- 

t  Soidaa  calla  it  Tofc  (hrenpy^temtt 
an  aiphnation  of  ^ildi  hai  baui  attemirted  by 
lfmer,p.44& 


not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  oin- 
niona  of  his  teacher,  Demoditas,  and  the  iateUee- 
toal  morement  of  tba  tfane.  Tho  atomistic  [Ailo- 
Bophy  had  substituted  ha  a  world-goreming  dei^ 
the  refattitm  of  cause  and  effect  as  tha  aovcea  of  all 
thinga,  Democritm  expbined  the  wida-spKad 
belief  in  gods  aa  tbe  raaolt  of  flmr  of  mmsnal  and 
unaceouulabla  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  prineUe,  Diagoraa,  at  a  time  when 
tba  andeotpmnkrbaSaf  had  alieady  beat  abaken, 
c^iecially  in  ue  ndnda  of  the  yoang,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  Uiat  there 
wen  BO  gods  at  alL  Hla  attadia  seem  to  have 
been  maiiuy  direeted  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theok^  and  mythology,  aa  well  as  against  tiie 
eotahhshed  fixma  of  worship.  The  ezpreasio& 
iha  Seh^art  on  Ariitnlianai  (Am.  828),  timi 
DiignaBt  Eke  Soaatei,  intndaeM  new  diTinitiee, 
must  probably  be  nfernd  to  the  &et,  that  aoeocd- 
ing  to  the  fadiion  of  tbe  so^ists,  which  b  earica- 
tured  by  Arislopbanes  In  tbe  Clouda,  he  substH 
tnted  the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  tbe  gods ;  and  aome  iaolated  slateme&U  tbM 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  ha 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  aomewhat  bwdoii^ 
upon  fiivoli^ ;  but  there  ia  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  md  his  ridi- 
cule vi  the  flftiiHiihiMli  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  tba  pao^  prodnead  anything  like  an  im- 
moral eondact  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  eonlniy,  all  accounts  attaat  that  be  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  oiem^acy  manner, 
that  be  was  a  moial  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  waa  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Atianthes  a(  Aigoa  be  said :  dajf,  ftfJt  wpH  ww~ 
rdt  ■'■fn  4f>^  iwtprirm'f  We  do  not 
fed  inclined,  with  Hder,  to  doobt  the  itatement 
that  be  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, bat  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  posaesaed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(IMon  Chryaost.  Horn.  IV  ta  ertnt.  ^>iSC  ad  Co- 
rmli.  Op.  T.  p.  80,  ed.  Kimtf.},  yet  it  perfectly 
agreea  imb  the  fata  wUdt  IXagoraa  ezperienoed 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens,  (F^)ri&  BiU.  Grace  ii.  p. 
6£4.  &c  i  Brucker,  HiiA.  Crii.  Plultm.  i.  p.  1203 ; 
Thienemann,  in  FilUebom'a  Batrage  xmr  Geici, 
drr  Pkiloi.  zL  p.  15,  Ac ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  Dupm- 
lotio  de  Dtagora  Mdio^  Kotorod.  18S8.)    [A.  S.] 

DIA'OORAS  (AwY^))  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  anuiors  from 
whom  die  materials  Cnr  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxt.  xxxv^ 
and  H.  N.  xx.  76.)  Ha  muat  have  Uved  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  a,  aa  be  i*  mentioned 
by  ErasiatratuB  (spud  Dioeoor.  D»  Mat.  Med.  it. 
66,  p.  557),  and  may  peihapa  be  the  native  of 
'  Gypraa  quoted  by  Erotianos.  (Oioa.  Hippoer.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  ia  preserved 
by  Aetius  f  tetr^  ii.  serm.  3,  c  108,  p.  853),  and 
he  may  perhqis  be  the  pbyncian  mentioned  by  an 
ooonymooa  Arable  writer  in  Canii.  (Bttfett.  Aroi- 
hiofHup.  Eta.  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Snne  pereoss  have 
identified  him  vrith  the  celebrated  phUoeo^ier,  tbe 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  not  is  the  philosopher 
(as  fer  as  the  writer  ia  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  pbysidan.  [W.A.O.] 

DIA'OORAS  ( AictTrfpot),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  ftn%  of  tha  Eintidaa  at  la^iDB  in  BEiidea, 
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was  Terr  cdebntcd  for  his  own  netories,  «nd 
tboae  of  his  wns  and  gtaodacnut  in  th«  Gneuu 
game*.  He  was  deacended  from  Damage tos,  king 
of  loljaoi,  and,  on  the  nother'!  aide,  Erom  tho 
Metacnian  hero,  Arietonienea.  [Damaoktub.] 
The  bmily  of  the  Enitidav  ceaaed  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  B.C.  660,  but  thej  still  retained  great 
influence^  Diagoras  was  rictor  in  boxing  twka  is 
tbe  Oljrminan  garnet,  four  tinea  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  tiM  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  tbe 
Pythian.  He  bad  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  vtpMSorltnif,  that  is,  one  who  biul  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  alao  ob- 
tained many  vicUwies  in  games  of  lets  importance, 
as  at  Athena,  Afgina,  Megara,  PcUene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  stofjr  told  of  Dii^iocBt  which  displays 
most  strikinfi^ly  the  spirit  with  wbtdi  the  gamea 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  be  accompanied 
his  sons,  Aciuilaiis  and  Damagetoa,  to  Olympia. 
T)ie  ronng  men,  having  both  been  Tictorious,  car- 
ried their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
tpectalora  diowered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  at  having  reached  the  imnmit  of 
human  happiness.  Tbe  hme  of  Diagoraa  and  his 
dncendanta  waa  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
{OL  viiO  which  was  inscribed  ia  golden  letters  on 
tlie  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athctn  at  Cnidua  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  act  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  pince  by  themaelves.  That  of  Uiagorat  was 
made  by  the  ilpgarian  statuary,  Calliclul  The 
time  at  which  Diiigons  lived  is  determined  by  hia 
Olympic  victor^-,  iu  the  79th  Olympiad,  (b.c  464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tiue  to  the  &mily  of  the  Eiatidae^  .which  were 
rraliied  aflet  the  death  of  Diagona  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [DiiHtiua]  (Pind. 
01.  Tii.  and  Schol.;  Paus.  *i.  7.  §  1 ;  Cic.  ruar.  L 
46;  Muller,  i^or-KMa,  iii.  9.  §  3i  Clinton,  f.  ^. 
pp.  234.  255  ;  Krause,  (Hgmp.  p.  269,  Oymn.  u. 
Jj/on.  L  p.  269,  il  p.  743.)  [P.  S.] 

DlA'NAf  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
tho  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Ocerk 
Artemis.  The  eoriiest  tmce  of  her  worship  occnn 
in  tlie  ttory  about  Serriua  Tullius,  who  i*  said  to  hare 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
idea  of  SezUlit.  (Augustnt.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  wat  tbe  prolectrets  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  bad  been  dedicated  was 
•f^rwarda  celebrated  ererj'  year  by  slavea  of  both 
Kzea,  and  was  called  tbe  day  of  the  slares  {diet 
terroruM  ;  Pest,  f.  f.  lervorum  dies;  Plut.  Quaetl. 
Ahn.  100;  Martial,  zii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slarea,  we  bear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  wUch  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inlierior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
witbent  being  nnctioned  or  recogniaed  by  tbe  go- 
vmroent,  that  ia,  by  the  ruling  patridiuia.  The  for- 
ner  cannot  have  Iwen  tlie  case,  ai  the  goddess  was 
wor^pped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latma  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  far  a  tradition  rriated  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv,  ii.  32,  iii. 
.M,  54;  Sblluat,  Jug.  31) ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servina  TnlUns  built  on  the  Aventine  waa  founded 
tor  tbe  benefit  of  the  Latin  ■abjecb^  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  ir.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut.  QuaeiL  Rom.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  latina,  who  formed  tbe  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal woiahippeis  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  a*  we 


know  Uwt  the  Aventine  waa  fint  oceiqned  by  tbe 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  tnni^anted  to  Rone 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  viL  657;  Dionya.  iii  4S),  and  is  it  ia 
stated  that  shortly  beCm  the  decemrind  Ic^abtaon 
the  Aventine  waa  asugned  to  the  |defaeians,  and 
that  tbe  law  ordaining  thia  aangnment  was  kept 
in  the  tean[de  of  INana  (IMonya.  z.  32 ;  Liv,  iii. 
54),  it  Menu  dear  that  Dnaali  wvrdiip  waa 
dnoed  at  Rome  by  tbe  Salntet  and  I^tina  on  Acir 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  tbe  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her.  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  hononr 
of  hv.  Varro  {deL.L.  v.  74)  m«eover  expreaalj 
atteata,  that  the  wonhip  and  Banie  of  Diana  haid 
cmne  firom  the  Sabines  Now,  aa  the  idigian  of 
the  Latina  and  SabtBea  did  not  &bt  in  anyet- 
sential  point  frran  that  of  the  Roohuib,  we  maj 
ask  what  Rnnan  divini^  cwreqmided  to  tW 
Sabine  or  Latin  Dmna  P  Diana  loved  to  dwdl  in 
grovea  and  in  the  nei^bomhood  of  wells ;  she  in- 
spired men  with  enUiasiaBra  and  madneat;  tbe 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  baiaga  so  madt, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  tonple,  aad 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (HonL  S^iit.  n.  1. 
4.^4  ;  Plut.  Quaat.  Root,  3 ;  FesL  a. «.  JmtmOm; 
Augiistin,  ds  Oiv.  Lei,  viL  1 6)  j  and  these  dmiw- 
toistka  at  once  shew  a  atcilring  naemUasee  be- 
tween Diana  and  Femua  or  Funa  Fatna.  TUo 
eircnnutance,  and  the  &ct  that  Kaaa  wat  the  gnA- 
dess  of  the  moon,  alto  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romant  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Anemia,  for  Fauna  Fatna  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picua  and  Faunas  that  Artemis 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartnng,  Die  RtHg.  der  Rom.  iL 
p.  207.  &£.  i  Niebnhr,  HiM.  <f  Borne,  L  pw  367, 
flic.)  [L.  &] 

D1A&  (Aiot),  of  Epheaos,  a  Greek  phileaopfaer 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Bfacedonia.  He  brimged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefbn  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  riietoririan.  When  he  mew  the 
thraumiuig  poaition  of  Philip  towaida  Gieeee^  he 
prevailed  npon  the  king  to  torn  hia  anna  agonal. 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  accompany  hin 
on  his  ezpedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  hanooiable 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  <^  jweoervii^ 
Ubertyathome^  (Philostr.  FiLSi^Jud.li.)  [L.Sl] 

DIAULUS(AfaiA«),aDindiv)daal,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  tiie  first  ceoUuy  after  Christ,  who  it 
mentioned  by  Uaitial  (.^ivr.  i.  31. 48)  as  having 
been  nriginaliy  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  AinenltCtw^sUo).  [W.A.G.] 

DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  r^ed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  moduling  in  relief  whidi  an 
accident  fint  led  him  to  {ncttae,  in  eonjimetion 
with  his  daughto',  at  Corinth.  .  Tbe  stony  ia,  t^ 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  ber  lover's  bee 
aa  thrown  in  thadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Dibo- 
tadet  filled  in  tbe  outline  with  clay,  and  tboa  m^e 
a  &ce  in  relief^  which  he  afterwaida  hardened  with 
fire.  The  woric  waa  pmened  in  the  Njmphaema 
till  the  destniction  of  Corinth  by  Mnimniiiai  (Plin. 
//.Ar.zzzv.  12.  S.43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibutades 
invented  tbe  colonring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  cohmr  to  them  (from  the  ezistiw  worics  of 
this  kind  it  seemt  to  have  been  red  laiid),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  chalk ;  and  alto  that  be  was 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  btuldinga,  at  fint  in  low 
relief  (protf^),  and  afterwoida  in  bi^  relief 
(e^ypa).  Pliny  odds  "Hine  et  fiitt^  templunun 
orto,"  that  it,  the  leim-cotta  figniea  whkh  Dibit- 
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tildes  ma  nid  to  h&Te  invented,  were  nud  to  «<- 
nnment  the  pediments  of  templea.  (See  Diet,  of 
Aid.  «.  B.  Fa^^umA  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (AucafofixoO*  an  Aetolian, 
vbo  played  a  con^ipicacius  put  in  the  Aetolian  war 
agnintt  the  Rmsant.  He  was  onployed  on  seveial 
embeMies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  CyeUtdea,  aad  onployed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sul  to  cany  on  piney.  He  appears  to 
IwTB  beat  a  most  audadoos  and  inaolent  penon, 
for  on  his  expedition  agunst  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
altars  to  'Avi^m  mi  Hapawofda,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xviiL  37,  xz.  10,  xxiL 
14 ;  Liv.  XXXV.  12 ;  Diod.  Excerpt,  tU  FirL  et  ViL 
p.  57-2 ;  Brandstiter,  Die  GemAidtt.  det 
Lamda,  p.  273.)  [L.  &] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aumtapx").  1-  A  cele- 
brated Pwipatetic  philosopher,  geognpher,  and 
historian,  aad  a  contempontry  of  Aristotle  and 
TheophrostuB.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  bom  at  Mesaana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
espe^allj  in  Petoponnesas.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic.  de  Leg.  m.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastos,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
ease  with  Diescarelina,  Oaann  {Batr'dga  zitr  Qrietk. 

li'om.  lot.  ii.  p.  I,  &e.)  justly  infers  Aat  Dicae- 
arehus  was  one  of  Aristotle's  yonnger  disciples. 
Fnnn  some  allusions  which  w«  meet  with  in  the 
fmgments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  &  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.  c.  265.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ant^ents  aa  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extenuve  infbnnation  upon  agreat  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  Tiue.  i.  18,<£8  Of.  ii.  5;  Varto,  de  Ae 
i  3.)  His  works,  which  were  very  munenoa,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fiagmente  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literatun.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
only  secUona  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  ns  to  fiirm  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  onoe  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountuns.  (Plin. 
H.  JV.  ii.  65 ;  Geninus,  Elem.  AOron.  14.)  Sui- 
das  (s.  V.  Auatlapxos)  mentions  Karoft^fr^ata  rin 
ii>  nsAomuv^fff  dpfip,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geniniu  ahnrthat  Dicaearchus's  measurements 
of  heigfata  wen  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  T^s-w*pl(Xas{LyA\i%,deMtn». 
p.  98,  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  woric  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  &r  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  vi.  2;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'Anarypa^  riis  'EMJXot,  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iombiG  veraet,  it  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchiis ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  pndoction  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paia^inue  of  that  porUou  of  the  r$t  vtpl- 


oStif  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modem  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  "  de  Dicaearcho 
ejnsque  operibos  quae  inscribantur  Bies  'EAA^os 
et  'AMF)ipa^  rijj  'EAA^f,"  Naumbiirg,  1882, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  sncoesafhl,  utd  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  {Al^em.  Sckulzeiha^ 
for  1833,  No.  140,  Sec.)  4.  Bios  t^i  'EAA^oi, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  woA»  of  Dicae- 
archus,atid  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  fall  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  IHcaearchua  vtpl  fuv- 
ffucifs,  vtpl  fMwrtMSr  iydiw,  mpl  tuoyvmoKAt 
dtytivm',  and  the  like,  we  have  {nobably  to  cennda 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  woA,  Btot  T^t 
'EAActSoi.  It  is  impossible  to  moke  out  the  plu 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
zer's  Mtl^em.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  die.)  We  know  that 
the  weak  consisted  M  thiea  books,  of  which  tba 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  iona  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
lifi^  the  theaUes,  games,  religion,  &g.  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
tiie  Blot  T^i  'R/jJ&ot.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  re&t^5.  *H  sit  Tpc^awfou  KariStura, 
a  work  which  eonaisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  fixim  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vi.  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  5S4,  xir.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  worita  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polyblus;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iiL  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northem  Europe,  wbich'eotin- 
tries  Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  (K  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TptToAiTuciit  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  nply  to  Anaximenes's  TpixdfMuwr 
or  TptwoXeratSs,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebana,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitntiDns  of  Pellene  (Pollene),  Owinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  thoae  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitn- 
tiona.  A  thinl  opinion  is  m^ntoined  by  Osann 
(^L  D-  p.  8,  &C.X  who  taking  his  stand  »n  a  passage 
in  Plurtiua  {Md,  Cod.  37)  where  an  eOtw  tutaia^ 
Xyci"  of  a  state  ia  mentioned  as  a  cmulnnatimi  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocntical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  TpnToAiTUufi,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  u  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  tiie  disoisuon  on 
politica  in  the  sixth  book    Polj-lnns  ia  baaad  upon 
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tiM  TprnKtmit  of  IKcMrcfciw.  Clean  intended 
to  make  uae  of  this  voik,  wiMi  leema  to  hsTe 
been  written  in  the  fimn  of  ■  dielogne,  for  hia 
tTMliae  de  Gloria.  {Ad  AU.  xiU.  M.)  AnHing  his 
phflsMphicil  w«4n  OOTbe  nentinud— 7.  Aee<t»- 
«•!,  in  three  book*,  waich  doind  Hs  mme  fron 
thebet  dut  the  scene  of  the  ^lOoso^iiekl  dikloffite 
WM  hid  nt  HTtilene  in  Lesbos.  In  it  DicMUchns 
akknTonred  to  pntTe  thai  the  sonl  was  nrataL 
TVk.  L  91.)  Ckm  {odAU.  ziil.  12)  when 

rting  of  a  work  npl  if>tOT*t  pnbably  mnns 
Aw€Mh»C  Anotha  phikMophial  woric, — 
8.  Kepipftnw^  wluch  likewise  eoosisted  of  three 
books,  wu  a  sort  of  flap|denM»t  to  the  fenner. 
(Cic  7W.  L  10.1  It  is  probaUf  the  same  woA 
as  the  one  whicn  Cioero,  in  another  pa—ge  (ds 
<y!  tt.  AX  calls  "de  Inleritn  HoninoB."  Some 
oUmt  voAs,  Bodi  as  noAmfa  awynrtfr  (Soid.), 
'OAsjpmdr  dyJr  or  Kiyat  (Athen.  nr.  p.  620), 
nuwfnmutfc  (SchoL  orf  ^nifafiA.  r«p.  564),  and 
•erenl  others,  seem  to  hare  been  merelj  ch^ters 
of  the  Blor  rqf  "ViXiXot.  A  woA  wvpl  rqi  iw 
lAV  Aevlat  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  603)  teens  to  hare 
lefenvd  to  dn  saerifiee  whid  Akxander  the  Great 
Mrfbfned  at  lUnm.  Hm  work  MSfMr  wtpurnw 
MS  no  fbondatioD  ezeept  a  Use  rMding  in  Ci- 
cer»  {ad  AU,  m.  S9),  which  haa  been  cmwted 

SPetcfien  in  his  Fliaeiri  Epiatni  F^V^  V-  ^  ^• 
en  an  lastly  some  otlter  works  which  an  of  a 
gramnWical  natnre,  and  are  usoallT  beliered  to 
Bare  bean  the  prodoetioas  of  oar  phiJosopber,  via. 
tUpt  'AAmfov  (Athen.  zi.  ppw  460,  479.  zf.  pp. 
666,  668},  and  ifroMo-ftt  rmw  CJptvlSov  roI  Sofo- 
Kk4im  iMttr  (Sext  Emirir.  adv.  Omnufr.  p.  310), 
bat  may  bare  been  the  wcoki  of  Dicaearcbns,  a 
gnunmarian  of  Laeedaeuon,  who,  aocoiding  to 
Snidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchos,  and  seems 
to  lie  allnded  to  in  ApoUonius.  {De  Promm.  p. 
320.)  A  TalnaUe  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaeaivhiis  is  contained  in  Oiann  {I.  e.  p.  1,  Ac), 
and  the  fragmrnts  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  my  interesting  diicniuon  by  Hazi- 
niL  Fnhr,  Duosareik'  JUestemi  qmu  luptttwMt 
CDStpoMlii,  MUta  e(  B&rfrafo,  Dannstadt,  1841,  4to. 

3.  Of  Tarentnm,  is  mentioned  by  lamUichna 
(d*  ra.  PjriMoff.  S6)  among  the  celebnted  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  SamB  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribnte  to  him  the  ffin  which  an 
mentioned  among  the  woriis  of  the  PMipatetiG 
DiencaRhnt.  (See  Fnhr,  2.  cl,  p.  48,  Ac.)  (h.  S.] 
DICAEOCLES  (AikwskX^),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  eaiays  [thmrftSaS)  an  nfemd  to  by 
Athenaens.  (n.  p.  508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

DIGAEO'GENES  (Aimuy*iIt),aGreeian  tngic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dnnas.  Om  of  these, 
the  C^priOf  b  supposed  by  some  to  hare  been  not 
a  tngedy,  bat  a  cyclic  vtSc  poem.  (Snid.  i.  v. ; 
Aristot  Poet.  16,  with  Ritter'b  note,  p.  199;  Fb- 
bric  jm.  GroK.  iL  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIGAEUS  (aUshoi),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dieaea,  a  town  in  Thrmce,  ia  Mfld  to  have  de- 
rired  iU  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  e.  AffcoM.)  [L.  S.} 
DICE  ( Aum),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Heriod  {Theog.  90]),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Hone  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  q>pnacbed  the 
throne  of  Zens  with  lamentations  wheneref  a  jndge 
vMated  jostice.  (Henod.  Qp.  239,fte.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  bU  flittrh-Ht  and  Uu  pwlactiwa  af  a 
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wise  adminiftration  of  jastioa  (Or|L  £^ph.  4* 
61);  and  HesyEhia,thatiB,tniiqaillityaf  ■nd.wH 
her  daughter.  (Knd.  Pylk.  m.  1 ;  cmpk  A^M. 
i.  9.$  I;  Hygin.         lOS;  Diad.  T.  7SL> 
ia  franaMly  eaDed  tha  allwiliBl  ar 
(w^s^y  w  Zeaa.   (Sopk.  CM. 

1577;  Mat  Ji^52;  Anka,  .AaA  ir. » ;  Otpk. 
Hgmm.  61.  2.)  In  the  mgediaa,  Dme  ^pam 
as  a  dirini^  who  senfdy  pamAam  d  «mc. 
watdiea  orer  the  naintaiiMa  nf  jmrtiK^  wmA 
fimtm  the  hearts  of  the  aajsst  witk  dn  wmwi 
made  for  her  by  Aasa.  (AaacfajL  fl«iyi  «3>. 
Ac)  In  this  capacity  she  is  ahailj'  oaHac^e 
with  the  Erinnyea  (AeschyL  ff' —  510).  Thmri 
her  bnsineas  is  not  only  to  panish  irijiliis .  hia 
also  to  reward  rirtae.  (AaackyL  4^aaa.  7TX) 
The  idea  of  Dice  aa  >■({»  poiauiad  ia  aast  po- 
fectly  derekiped  in  tfw  dram  as  ct  °-]-TurT[i  and 
Eoripidea.  She  was  represeuted  am  A»  Atm 
Cypwlns  as  a  handsnsn*  goddcsa,  ds^ging  Adicm 
(Injnstiee)  with  one  hn^  iriifle  in  the  athn-  she 
held  a  otaff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Pav-T.  18; 
eomp.  Eorip.  HippobfL  1 173.)  [1^  S.1 

Dl'CETAS  (Ai^rw),  a  Thebn,  aert  ^ 
his  coontrymen  to  Q.  hlaidns  Philippaa  amd  die 
other  Roman  commisaienen  at  Chaleta  (a.  &  171) 
to  e^nse  the  eoodnet  of  their  state  in  hasing 
allied  itself  with  Pciseoa.  He  wcsrt  rdtxtaadr. 
as  being  stiQ  an  adbenat  to  the  MacedeDiaa  rswi . 
for  wk^  he  waa  aceased  at  Omkia,  t^gethtt  with 
Nem  and  IsaMitiaa,  by  Oa  Theban  oilaa  a< 
Romaapar^.  lanenaa  he  wan  tbawB  mis 
prison,  and  then  pat  an  ead  to  their  own  Uvea. 
(Polyb.  xzTiL  1,  3:  Lit.  zK.  38. 43.  44.)  [E.  £.] 

DICON  (AW),  the  ton  ef  CallimbratiH.  «m 
▼ietor  ia  the  foot-nce  fin  tiaiea  in  dn  ^rthiss 
games,  thrioe  in  the  Isthmian,  fear  times  in  tb 
Nemean.  and  at  Olrmina  once  in  the  boya*  luM- 
race,  and  twice  in  the  mat's :  he  waa  ihaRfan  a 


■npnMtafi.  Hn  statnes  at  Olympia  woe  eqnsi 
in  nnmher  to  his  Tictoiies.  He  waa  a  aative  <£ 
Cankmia,  an  Admean  ndony  in  Italy;  bat  tAa 
all  his  Tietories,  ezeept  die  fin^  ha  caaaed  Uu« 
fiir  a  som  of  mon^,  to  be  pndaimeil  aa  a  ^n- 
cDsan.  One  of  hts  Olynpie  rictaeieo  waa  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  b.c  384.  (Pans,  tl  3.  $  5;  An^ 
Grmc  IT.  p.  148,  N«  120.  ed.  Jaeoba,  AiA.  PmL 
xiii.  15  i  Kianse,  Olymp,  f.  271*  C^aas.  m.  Aaaa. 
ii.  p.  765.)  £P.S.l 

DICTABUS  (Atarax  ■  «nM  of  tM, 
derived  from  tnoBBt  Dirta  in  the  iiaslai  ii  paot  sf 
Crete.   Zena  IMetaeaa  had  a  tcanple  at  Pnaaa,  « 
the  banka  of  tha  lirer  Patbareaa.  (Stnfai 
478.)  [L.  S-l 

DICTE  (Alimi),  a  nymph  fren  wfaan  manA 
IKcte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  Rcetred  its  nan^ 
She  was  beloved  and  pwsaed  by  ICnoa.  hrt  ihe 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  when  she  waa  ta^t 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (Vrrver)  of  fiahenrtnt. 
Minos  then  deuated  fimn  pnmii^  her,  and  otdend 
the  district  to  ba  called  the  Kctaean.  (Scrr.  ad 
Aim.  liL  171 1  eonp.  BuroiuirnB.)     [I*  S.] 

DICTTNNA.  CBsmiumTn.] 

DICTYS  (Abrvt),  Ae  nmae  of  tkie  mydiicsl 
penonagcs.  (Or.  Mid.  iB.  614,  335 ;  Apol- 
Ud.  i.  9.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The 
and  other  wril«n  iriu  beJoag  to  die  decline  of  the 
Roman  amiie,  misled  prohdbly  ^  tha  CgBMsls  of 
theAkxnarian  sophisti.  befimd  that  varioaa  per- 
HH  who  flooriAed  at  tha  ttee  ff' Ae  wai^ 
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had  cmnmitted  to  writing,  in  proM  and  Tene,  re- 
cords of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  bad 
derived  from  these  sonrces  the  materials  for  bis 
poem.  In  this  nmnber  was  inclnded  Dictya  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomenens,  and  bis  name  is 
■ttadied  to  a  narratiTe  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to uz  books,  entitled  **  Dictys  CietenMs  de  Bdlo 
Trojano,**  or  perhaps  more  accoratelj,  **  Epboneris 
Belli  Trojani,"  profesiii^  to  be  a  jonmal  of  the 
leading  evnita  of  the  eontesL  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  inbradnetioa  or  pnlogne  cootainii^  an  aoconnt 
of  fbe  preserratiim  and  discovery  m  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  ctmpoaed  by  Dictys 
of  Onomif  at  the  jtnnt  reqnest  of  Idommens  and 
Heriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  Ume  wood  or  p^>w  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  retanied  to  Crete 
in  hii  dd  age,  nve  orden  with  hit  ^ing  breath 
that  bu  book  wonld  be  bnried  in  the  nme  grave 
with  himself  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  cheat  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  nndistarb^  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero*s  reign,  the  sepnlchre 
was  boist  men  1^  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  cofliar 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  b^  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
TOTvd  it  to  their  mastor  Enpaxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  hia  tnni  {HteaentM  it  to  Ratilios  Rnfns, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  wbon 
both  Enptazis  and  the  casket  were  dwpatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letten 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  Inr  vh<»n  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whue  having  been  trans- 
lated iido  Greek,  was  daponted  in  me  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  En^axia  was  diamisasd  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Aica- 
dins  Roi^B,  ui  which  the  writer,  aita  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
infonns  his  fiiend,  that  the  volume  haviu  ftUen 
into  liu  hands,  he  had  been  indnoed,  for  his  own 
amosnnent  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
■nthor  of  the  introduction  supposes  ue  original 
MS.  of  THetjt  to  have  been  writtra  in  the  Phoe- 
nician langnagB,  while  Septimius  nqnessly  asserts, 
that  the  (mracters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
langoi^  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  tab  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  MakJaa,  Constantinus  Potphjrogenitas, 
QsDigtni  Cedrama,  Coutantinns  Hanasses,  Jo- 
annas and  InaonB  Tntna,  with  others,  qnote 
bogely&om  this  Die^  as  an  author  of  the  hi^iest 
and  most  imqaestiooable  anthMitjr,  and  he  oer- 
tainty  was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  frm  the  torth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compOn  not  unfrequently  difiera 
widd^  from  Homer,  addmg  many  partfcuars,  and 
KGorung  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
•Isewben.  Most  of  these,  althou^  old  traditions 
and  legmds  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cyde ;  but  the  whole  nanative  is  care- 
Jnlly  piBgmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  sapematcoal  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septinuos  evidently  strives  haid  to  imi- 


tate the  andent  models,  especially  SaDast,  and 
oocasionaUr  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  close  resemUuice 
to  the  style  of  Appoleins  and  Aulus  Qellias, 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
fidd  is  thrown  open  fi>r  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  <i  this  woik,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  drcomstancee 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discoveiry  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  crcdi^  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all?  If  there  was  a  Greek 
pilatioa  on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
gronnds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  fmn  it  P  Is  it  not  more  ptobabla 
that  the  Latin  chnaude  was  the  anhatype,  or,  at  - 
aD  eventa,  ind^iendent,  and  that  the  introdnirtion 
and  prefittory  epistie  wen  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignoiance  and  credu- 
lity P  Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  oiigW  first  appear  p 
Is  the  story  of  the  {oesentation  to  Neio  a  pure 
bbricationP  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadins  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
bdong  P  To  these  inquiries,  whidi  have  been  an- 
swered by  di%rait  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  rnily :  I.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
bistoiT'  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name 
Dictys  was  in  diculatioa  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  ol  Latin,  the  ipdssima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  it  is  imposubls  to  read  the  I^tin  Dictya  with- 
out fteling  convbicad  that  it  is  a  translatioib  lie 
Gtaecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Pni- 
»niiu  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fiurly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive need  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  dose  Goirespondence  with  the  fragments  ftund 
in  Malelas  and  otheia,  while  the  want  of  abe^t« 
identity  in  partieokr  paamigea  is  fnlir  explained 
by  the  assufflption  that  it  was  not  a  fiiU  and  literal 
but  a  comprrased  and  modified  version.  4.  Theso 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  Uu  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadins  as  qmrions ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  ia  impoatible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  centtuy,  Perixonins  refers  it  to  the  tine 
of  Diodetian,  whUe  otheia  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Conslantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lartly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  ing^ 
nious,  that  it  deserves  to  be  resoued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  nude  his  mad 
progress  through  Achua  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  raigu,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  eaiuiquake  at  that  veiy  period.  Hence  Pert 
zoQius  supposes  that  Enpraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  Ot  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  fi^ed  this  production 
under  the  nuoe  of  bia  eoontryman,  Dic^s,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  cnrcent, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  chaiao- 
ters,  as  bearing  the  doaest  naembbnoa  to  the 
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Ckdmeisn  ktten  lint  employed  hj  the  HeBenea, 
and  finally,  availing  himielf  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  diacovery  in  a 
manner  which  coald  icarcely  &il  to  excite  the  moat 
inteoM  enriosity.  According  to  tbne  view*,  we 
may  auppoM  the  introduction  to  baTe  been  attached 
to  the  Orwk  eo^j  by  the  £nt  editor  or  trantciiber, 
and  to  hare  benri  altogether  independent  of  the 
I«Utt  letter  Septimiut;  and  thu  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  dicumataDce,  that  lome  MSS.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  othera  cnnit  the 
introdoction  and  insert  the  letter.  ThoM  who 
with  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  abore  and 
all  oth«  toinci  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whc^e  eridence  stated  and  diociused  in 
the  admirable  disaertation  of  Perisonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Soiids,  Amst  1702,  and . 
inwrted  in  almost  all  subaeqoent  editions,  and  in 
the  introductkn  of  Dederich*  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  oompilationi  ascribed  to  Dictya  and  Daiea 
[Darki],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  ralue, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modem  Utenture,  since  tbey  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  of  the  middle  ages,  and 

then  minted  widi  the  popular  tales  and  twilads  of 
England,  France,  and  Oermany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  bis  History  of  Fio- 
tbn,  was  first  versified  by  Bemoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  An^o-Norman  minitrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  out  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  erenu  from  Dictys  and  Darea.  This 
nwtricid  eswy  seem*  in  its  turn  to  bam  eerred  a» 
a  fimndiUiaii.  for  the  fiunoDs  dironicle  of  Ouido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Mesuna,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  13th  century,  who  published  a  lo- 
monce  in  I^tin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
indudins  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  the  Seren  against  Thebes.  la  this  stnuige 
medley*  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  Eut,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
hermc  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confii- 
tua.  The  oompmrnd  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
tbe  taste  of  that  epod,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthnnasm,  and  speedily  tnnsUled 
into  many  Eunpean  languages  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  tbe  ori^cin 
ot  the  vanona  stales  wfaoee  fortunes  they  recuded 
to  the  nrival  vt  aome  Tnjaa  eolony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
■orprited  that  Dictys  Cretenua  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognized 
as  tbe  editio  princeps  is  a  4to,  in  Gothic  characters, 
fflwtaining  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
beUevcd  to  bars  issued  from  the  press  of  Ul.  Zell 
at  Cok^ine,  ibont  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  pege,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  fbi^ 
mer*  Of  mine  modem  imueasions  the  best  are 
those  Hercema,  IZmo^  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mD,  1630,  containing  a  new  recenrion 
of  the  text  frtm  two  MSS.  not  before  coUated;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  usum  Delphini,  4to^ 
Paris,  1680 ;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4ta.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  ^ce  nntil  it  was 


■aperseded  by  that  of  Dedcoi^,  Sro.  Bodb,  1835, 
which  is  very  superior  to  any  other,  con|mBi^ 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Orelli, 
among  which  will  be  found  cc^titms  two  very 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  belonging  to  SL  Oall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  tbe  dis- 
sertations of  Perisonius  and  Dedmcht  see  Wop- 
htaa,  Jdetnaria  CriHu  w  and  tbe  le- 

maAs  of  Hildebrand  is  Jahali  JM./tb-  PkbL 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &C.)  [W.  R.] 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  PaeomK  fior 
PUIip  v.,  was  employed  by  Peraena  to  inainniter 
hinudf  into  tbe  confitknoe  of  his  yoni^ier  brotbec^ 
Demetritt^fbrtheporpoaeof  bebmyinghim.  Wlum 
Denetrins,  aware  that  be  was  su^dod  by  hia 
fiuber,  determined  to  take  refoge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  inJbrmabim  of  the  dedgn  to 
Persons,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  itft  acrasng  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  reaolved  to 
pat  ItanetriuB  to  death,  enplojed  Hdaa  aa  Ua 
instraneat,  and  he  mamd  the  prince  fay  poiaam 
B.  c.  161.  He  ia  afterwatda  mentiMied  as  coan- 
manding  the  Paeonian  force*  for  Penena  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  a.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xL  21 — 
24.  xUl  51,  58.)  [E.  E.J 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  ia  not  OMntaoned  un- 
til tbe  latter  period  <rf  tbe  nraUie,  vhonen  Gem 
( pre  Munm.  8)  calls  the  Diaii  aoei  famasw.  Tha 
only  membn  it  who  obtained  tbe  cenaoUip 
was  T.  Didius  in  B.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.        [L.  S.} 

DI  DIUS.  1.  T.  Dintus,  probably  the  anthor 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  wkidi  waa  piaaed 
eightem  years  after  the  lex  F^uda.  tbat  ia,  in  m.  c. 
143  (Macrob.  Sat  iL  IS),  in  iriudi  yewT.  Didins 
aeoni  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  Tbe 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannin  in  as  madi  aa 
the  forma  waa  mode  bindingnpim  all  Italy,  wbere- 
aa  the  latter  had  no  power  exeept  in  the  dty  t£ 
Rome.  Then  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Kdins, 
which  ahewa  on  tbe  reverse  two  malefignrea,  theone 
dieaaed,  holding  a  ahield  in  the  left  mi  a  whip  or 
vine  in  tbe  right  hand.  The  other  fignre  ia  naked, 
but  likewiio  aimed,  ud  nnder  theaa  Qgom  w* 


nad  T.  IteiDl.  It  ia  nanally  snppoosd  that  this 
coin  rders  to  our  T.  Didins,  and  Pigfaius  {Aimal. 
iL  p.  492)  conjectntea  with  some  ^^Mbility,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  afttt  his  tnbuneship,  about 
about  B.  c.  1  'AS,  was  sent  as  pnetor  agunst  tbe 
revolted  slaves  in  ^dly.  If  this  be  correct,  tbe 
figures  on  the  coin  may  periiaps  have  refcreoce  to 
iL  (MorelL  rAcnw.  p.  151;  EcUtel,  Axim. 
A^KBL  V.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Diniua,  a  son  of  No.  1,  repolaed,  aceord- 
ing  to  Floms  (iiL  4 ;  comp.  Rufua,  Bnv.  9,  and 
Annnian.  MatnelL  xz^ii.  4,  when  we  nad  M. 
Didins  instead  ttf  T.  IKdins),  tbe  Seordiacaaa  who 
hod  invaded  the  Roman  previnee  of  Maocdoms, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic  m  Pitm.  25l) 
According  to  the  namUve  of  Floma,  thia  victory 
waa  gumi  soon  or  immediately  after  tbe  ddcat  il 
the  consul  C  Cato,  in  n.  c  1 14,  and  waa  followed 
by  the  vicUuiea  of  M.  Liriua  Dmaaa  and  U.  Hi- 
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nucnu  Bnfiii.  It  hat,  durdbn,  been  nippowd 
that  It  tfae  tine  of  CttoS  defeat,  &  a  114,  T. 
IKdiiu  WW  praetor  of  Ill]rriciiin,  and  that  in  thh 
capadty  he  repeOed  the  Scotdiiaiu,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  oTer  Macedonia. 
Bnt  this  mpposition  u  not  without  its  difficultiea, 
for  in  the  fint  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
eom  at  that  time  whkh  nig^t  hare  reqnired  the 
preeence  of  a  pmetw,  and  in  the  aecond  place,  it 
would  be  rather  Btntiige  to  6nd  that  T.  Didiiu, 
who  was  praetor  B.  c.  Hi,  did  not  obt&in  the  coo- 
enlihip  tUl  15  yean  later,  eipecially  as  he  had 
gained  a  Tictory  and  a  triimiph  in  hii  praetonhip, 
whereas  the  wdinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
^ip  and  conai^ahip  is  only  the  spaee  of  two  years. 
According  to  deem  (l.  c),  T.  Didius  trintnphed 
ox  Maadonia,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricnm  ; 
moreorer,  Floma's  account  of  Uie  time  of  the  nctory 
of  I)idiiu  over  the  Scoidiscane  ti  oroneous,  For  we 
leam  from  the Cbrmicle  of  Entefaius  (clxx. 2),  that 
the  Tietory  of  Didias  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Marias,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  nanatiTe  <rf  Flonu  would  lead 
nt  to  ■oppoae.  This  abo  learea  ut  the  umal  in- 
ttnral  of  two  yeara  between  the  pnetMihip  and 
the  eonMlihm,  which  Didiua  had  m  B.  c  98  with 
Q.  Caecilina  Metellos,  In  this  year  Uie  two  con- 
suls carried  the  lex  Caecilia  DidiL  (Schol.  Bob. 
adCle.  pro  SaiL  p.  310;  Ck.  pro  Dom.  16.  20, 
pro  Seset,  Si,  PUlip.  r.  3.)  Subsequently  IMdiua 
obtained  the  procontnlship  of  Spain,  and  in  B.  c 
03  he  celebrated  a  trinmph  over  the  CelttberianB. 
(Fast  Triumph. ;  Cic  pro  Pltme.  25.)  B«*pec^ 
ing  bis  proconsulihip  of  Spain,  we  leam  from  Ap- 
pian  i^Hitp.  99,  &&),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transphuited  the  inh^itonts  of 
l|ennesoB,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  uege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robben  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Comp.  Frontin.  SlrtU.  i.  3. 
h  5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)  Acconling  to  Sallust  (ap.  Gell. 
ii.  27 ;  comp.  Pint  Smior.  3 }  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
abo  took  part  in  the  Manic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  oat,  and  be  feUin  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b,  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C,  i.  40; 
Veil  Pat.  ii  16;  Or.  Fatt.  vi.  567,  Ac.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  {Sertor.  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  AAuw,  or  as  some  read  it  ^iSiof, 
we  ought  to  read  ♦ev^ftiof.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil, 
PaLii.  16.)  There  it  a  coin  figured  on  p.  603,  b., 
which  refers  to  onr  T.  Didias :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  douUe  row  of  [nUan,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Dmi.  Ikp.  Vil.  Pdb.  From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  recdved  the  title  of  impeta- 
tor  in  Spain  (S^nsL  L  c),  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  obverse 
shews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
at  P.  Font^ns  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  Gommemomted  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didlna,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.    (Bckhel,  Doelr.  Num.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  DiDiua,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  b.  c.  95,  with  h.  Aurelius 
Cotto.   In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 


which  one  of  their  coUeagnes  bioq^  aoiinst  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  wen  dnvon  by  fores 
from  die  tribunaL  (Cia  de  OraL  ii.  47 ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  hint,  in  B.  c  46,  to  Spain  agdnst  Cn.  Pom- 
peins.  In  the  neig^ibouibood  of  Cattna  he  gained 
a  navd  victory  over  Q.  Attins  Vans,  and  m  the 
year  fbUowing  he  set  oat  from  Oodes  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pomprias,  who  had  taken  to 
flight  PompeiuB  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Udius  took  or  burnt  bis  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  waa  attacked 
by  the  Luntanian  sddlera  ^  Poupdna,  and  feU 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Caaa.  zlui  14,  81,  40 ; 
Sell.  Hvp.^1,A0.) 

5.  Q.  Dmius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  81 , 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  ^^ointed 
by  M.  Antony:  but,  after  the  battle  of  Aetuim,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Anhs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  7.)  [L-S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULIA-NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Cummodus  Sxvshub 
JuLiANua,  the  sacceuor  of  Pertinaz,  waa  the  son 
of  Peliunins  Didias  Sevema  and  Clam  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salnvs  JoUann*^ 
so  Miebtated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  uoQier  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  Ho  then  held  in  suc- 
cession tne  offices  of  qnaeator,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  iint  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwords  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  laiaed  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  dietingoished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dolmatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  haTing  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  bat  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witnoM  the  pnnidiment  of  hia 
accuser.  Bithynia  waa  next  consigned  to  his 
charge;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was  * 
recalled  to  Home  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilnm. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins  publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  wonld  pay  the  higheet 
price.  Flavins  Sulpicianus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
6ither-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  mommt  in  the  camp,  to  wliicn  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  inake  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianus,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  ftr  a  white,  the 
soldiers  mortii^  ^tnma  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  me  within  the  fortifications,  the  other  ' 
outside  the  lampart,  the  earn  tendered  by  his 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  tho 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianui,  no  longer  adding  a  mall  amoant. 
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■hooted  thai  be  would  give  tmotr-fin  tltoiuaiid. 
The  goirdi  thereapon  doMd  with  the  often  of 
JuliaDus,  tbiev  open  their  gitei,  sainted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodns,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
IMTor.  The  mate  wu  ccmpdled  to  mti^  the 
elBCtwn.  But  the  popolaee,  after  the  fint  eonfn- 
Moa  had  n^wided.  did  not  tamely  mhmit  to  the 
dhhonour  brought  upon  tbo  tbUe.  Whenever  the 
prince  ^^teued  in  public  he  waa  Minted  with 
groana,  impncatioiu,  and  ahonta  of  **  robber  and 
panidde."  The  mob  endeavoared  to  obatmct  hit 
■Wgieai  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  rentured  to  aanil 
nin  with  atMaa.  l^ii  atata  of  public  fieeling 
having  become  known,  Peaoenuwa  Niger  in  Syria, 
Sqptiroiai  Sevenu  in  lUytia,  and  Godina  Albinna 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legiona  under  hit 
oommand,  refused  to  adcnowledge  the  anthoiity  of 
JnUanna,  who  foe  a  time  made  vigorona  efibrta  to 
maintain  hia  power.  Sevenu,  the  Muest  and 
tharafim  moat  dangcioM  Cm^  wh  dedand  •  pub- 
lic eneiDy ;  deputies  ww*  aant  tnm  the  aenata  to 
penoada  the  aotdlen  to  ahand<m  him;  a  new 
general  vaa  nominated  to  superMde  him,  and  a 
centurion  deqwtcbed  to  take  nia  life.  The  pne- 
toriana,  long  stntngen  to  active  military  opeiationB, 
vara  narcMd  into  the  Campos  Martioa,  regulariy 
diiUad,  and  exerdied  in  tbe  coaatroction  of  Ibrtifi- 
c«ti«s  and  field  works.  Sevenu,  however,  liav- 
ing  secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caenr,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  dty,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tollius 
Ctiqnnvii  pawtarian  pnrfect,  who  had  been 
■ant  fbnnud  to  arteat  hia  pngresa,  and  gained 
orcr  to  his  party  the  ambasndois  oonmiisicned  to 
■ednea  his  troops.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
haochery  and  sloth,  wm  alike  incapable  of  oSei^ 
ing  any  effsctnal  resistanoa  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  snlanit  to  natiaiDt.  Matter*  being 
in  ihia  desperate  state,  Julianaa  now  Utempted 
negotiatitm,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.  Bat  Severus  tnned  a  deaf  ear*  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  alt  Italy  de- 
daring  for  htm  as  he  advanced.  At  last  the  pme- 
twians,  having  received  aasaraDces  that  they  should 
Bofiec  no  punishmoit,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seised  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  lata  eonqiiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
•  done  to  Silins  MesiaU,  die  eooaul,  by  whnn  the 
senate  was  hastily  sumwnnad  and  infurmed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  fbanal  decree  was 
passed  prodaiming  Sevems  emperor,  awardii^ 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  decoundng  death 
to  Julianus,  who,  deserted  hy  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  Bon-in-law,  Bepentinos, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61at  y«u  of  hia  aga  ioA  the  third  aoitth  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitz,  tmtta  the  conunon  account 
that,  afler  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  dedares,  tliat  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianos  and  Julisnus  bid  i^iainst  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  histmy  rests  upon  surer  eri- 
denee.  Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Hendiao, 
Capitolimia,  and  Spaitianus,  we  am  givoi  tiw 
BarnUve  of  thit  stesnge  ezhilntiaa  dnioit  in  the 


words  of  IKan  Caasiu,  iriio  was  not  ou)y  ■  R«t 
at  the  period  in  qneslian,  but  actually  attndcd  tke 
meeting  of  the  senate  hdd  on  the  very  night  vhen 
the  haigsin  was  condnded.  We  tannot  si^a« 
that  he  vaa  ignnant  of  the  real  bets  of  the  tut. 
We  cannot  inagiae  nay  motive  whidi  coddiDdtue 
him  to  fkhriots  a  drcunwtantid  and  impntaUe 
&lsehood.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixxiil  11 — 17;  Spsniin. 
JM-Julim.:  Ci^itolin. /V«tN.,sub&iL,iL6.$9, 
7-  S  Eutrop.  viii  9;  Victor,  CWztz.;  Zaia. 
i.  7.)  [W.K] 
DIDIUS  OALLUS.  [Oauos.] 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scacva.] 
DIDO  (AiSsi),  also  called  Elissa,  whidt  bpn- 
faubly  her  more  genuine  name  in  tbe  wtnn  tndi- 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  repnttd 
founder  of  Carthage.  The  nbstance  of  faer  uttj 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviiL  4,  Ac),  which  bat  facta 
embellished  and  varioody  modified  by  other 
m,  eqieciaDy  1^  Virgil,  who  has  nssd  the  ttarj 
mj  firedy,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poea.  (Stt 
e^edaUy  books  i  and  iv.)  W^e  give  the  Mory 
as  related  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writera  where  they  prcaent  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tytian  king,  Mutgo  (cooip.  Jo- 
seph, e.  Apiom.  i.  18,  where  he  is  called  Mstgoni; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  L  343,  642,  who  calls  him  MethiH; 
others  again  call  hfan  Bdus  or  Agenor),  the  pei^ 
gave  the  goremment  to  his  son,  PygmalioD;  ind 
his  das^ter  Dido  or  Elista  msnied  her  nude, 
Aoerbas  (Virg.  Am.  i.  343,  calls  1^  Sdorai. 
and  Servins,  on  this  paaaige,  Sicfaathas),  a  frirt 
of  Heracles,  which  was  highest  office  in  At 
state  next  to  that  of  king.  Ac^bas  possessed  a.- 
truordiaary  treasnces,  which  he  kept  secret,  but  ■ 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  ts 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Am.  L  349,  &c 
where  Sicbaeus  is  murdered  at  an  dtar;  wheres) 
J.  Mdalss,  p.  162,  &c.,ed.  Bonn,  and  Knriath.  erf 
i>MMjp*.  Ferieg.  195,  yepnaent  the  mnder  u  kit- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  ot  dunDft  tlie 
chase.)  Hereupon,  Dtdo,  who  aocuding  to  Vi^ 
and  others  was  infwmed  of  her  husbands  miider 
in  a  dream,  jHetended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
gric^  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  bratber 
Pj-gmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepaa- 
tions  for  quittiiig  her  country.  Tbe  servints  whom 
Pygmalion  sent  to  asdst  her  in  tbe  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  bw,  snd  hsni; 
further  induced  some  noble  T^iisns,  who  wm 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion^  rue,  to  jna  her,  ihe 
secretly  suled  away  in  aear^  of  a  new  hooe. 
The  party  first  landed  in  tbe  island  of  Crpmi, 
wbm  their  number  was  increased  by  a  pnett  li 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  childieu, 
and  by  their  carrying  oS  by  force  eighty  uisideM 
to  pnvide  the  emigtanto  with  wiveL  In  the  mesn 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  ^ 
Dido,  prepared  to  sat  out  in  pnrsart  rffaer;  but  be 
was  imvented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  snd 
by  the  threato  of  the  gods(Serv.  ^ea.  L  giw 
a  di&rent  account  of  the  escape  (tf  Dido);  snd  >fae 
thiu  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Afrin* 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Snv.  ai 
L  367,  and  Eustath.  /.  c,  of  king  HiarLas)  as  mA 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  boll; 
but  she  ordeivd  tbe  hide  to  be  cut  np  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  hf- 
rouuled  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  csUe^ 
Byrsa,  from  ^^ptm,  i'e.  the  hide  of  a  ball  (CoDp- 
Viig.  367i  Serrtu,  orf&ML  and  ad  itf  fifOi 
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SiHu  IlaL  Pm.  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Ptm.  1.)  Tlw 
mimbu  of  ttaagen  who  floi^«d  to  the  new  coimj 
fint  die  nt^boomg  dktricta,  tu  tho  mka  St 
commene  and  pnfitt  nod  nued  tlu  fUet  to  s 
town  eommiuiitj.  The  kimnen  of  the  new  cak^- 
niets,  espeoBllj  the  inhalutanti  of  Utica,  supported 
and  enconnged  th«  (Pncop-iieU.  Fom^  iilO); 
and  Dido,  with  the  oooMit  <^  the  Libjan^  and 
under  the  pnmuee  of  paTiag  them  an  annnal  tri- 
bute, bnilt  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  hmng  the 
fonndatioDi  of  the  atj,  the  head  of  a  boll  wai 
fennd,  and  afterwarda  the  head  of  a  horee,  which 
was  a  itiil  more  fimnuable  ngn.  { Viig.  Aem.  L  448, 
with  Serriui'B  notej  Sil.  Itah  Pn*.  ii.  410,  &c) 
Ai  the  new  town  aoon  tote  to  a  hi^  d^ree  o£ 
power  and  prosperit;,  king  Hiarfaaa  or  Jarbaa,  who 
began  to  ba  jeahnu  of  it,  mounoned  ten  of  the 
noUeet  Carthi^niane  to  his  court,  and  aiked  &r 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
caie  of  his  donand  being  renued.  The  depatioB, 
who  on  their  letnm  dreaded  to  inConn  their  qoeen 
of  tUi  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbaa  wiib- 
ed  to  hava  lomAody  who  night  untniet  him  and 
bis  Libyans  in  the  maimers  of  drilited  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body  woidd  be  willing  to  lire  among  harbarianii, 
Dido  censored  them,  sod  declared  that  erery  dti- 
aen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  eTerjthing^  even 
life  Usdf^  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  servioe  to 
liis  eountiy.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
ean^t  Ij  the  law  which  the  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  hmnited  her  firte,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
nana  of  I>er  lata  hasband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  antwemd,  that  she  would  go  whithersoeTer  the 
fate  of  ba  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
thne  months  to  {vepare  herself  and  after  the  hf»* 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme Old  of  the  dty;  she  Mcrificed  many  animals 
nnder  the  pretence  of  oideKToaiiDg  to  lootbe  the 
i^rit  of  Acerbai  before  celelRittii^  her  new  nup- 
tnb.  She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  ud 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  sne  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serr.  ad  Avt.  i  340,  it.  86,  S36, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthi^  existed^  Dido  was 
Wfoshipped  there  as  a  difimty.  (SiL  Ital.  Pmn.  L 
81,  &c)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statementa 
of  the  ancients  di^  greatly.  According  to  Sei^ 
Tins  {ad  Am.  it.  459),  it  took  phue  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rame,  that  is,  in  &  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xriii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sins  (It.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  vS  Rome. 
Jos^hos  (c  Apioit.  L  18 ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  &  c. 
661 ;  while  Euaebius  {Cknm,  *.  971,  ap.  ^mxU. 
p.  345 ;  comp.  Cknm.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
133  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  &a 
1025 ;  and  Philistus  phtced  it  eren  37  or  50  years 
before  ^e  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  CAroa.  n.  798 ; 
SyncelLp.  324;  Appian,  Ptm.  1.)  In  the  story 
Gonstmctedby  Viif^  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naerhu,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  ^e  Alls  in  loTO  on 
his  4arTival  in  Africa.  As  ha  lore  was  not  re- 
turnbd,  and  Agncas  hastened  to  sedttbe  new  home 


which  the  gods  had  fKomised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  f&neial  pale.  The  aaachi»< 
msm  which  Viigil  tfaoa  cenniti  is  notieod  1^ 
sereml  ancient  writeta.  (Serr,  ad  Jea.  it.  45^ 
682,  T.  4;  Macrob.  Sai,  f.  17,  n.  2 ;  Auson. 
^PV^.  118.)  [L.8.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (AiSrf/MfxofX  u  menUoned 
hj  Antoninus  liheralis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
inA  on  Metamoqihoees,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.S.j 

'  DIDYHUS  (Aavfus).  I.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian graaunarian  of  the  tine  of  Cioeio  and  the 
empent  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  at  rather  a 
fbllowat  of  Ae  school  ti  AnatnckmtQAftvrifx*^ 
Lehn,  ds  ^fMaPoii  iM.  AbMsr.  p.  18,  fte.),  and 
is  smd  to  have  ben  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heiadeides  Ptmtinii, 
and  Dthot  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly  distinguished  from  other  gnunmarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xa^x^ir^os, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefi^ 
tigahia  and  oamaiied  ai^kation  to  stn^.  But 
ha  abo  boia  the  nickname  of  jSi(Xi«)uWU;  fra, 
.  owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  mid  it 
often  lu^pened  to-  him  that  he  forgot  wlwt  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  eariier  tmes.  Such  contiadio- 
tions  happen  the  mwo  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  nimsdf  to  the  mere  bqiinem  of  cnnpiling } 
and  this  seems  to  have  bean  tba  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  nay  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  woriu,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
worirs  is  stated  by  Athenaeos  (iv.  p.  139)  to  hava 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp^ 
QuintU.  L  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calcubtion,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  dse  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  mall 
treatises.  The  meet  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  whieh  are  lost,  wiwld  have  been  thosa 
in  which  ha  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  tha 
criUcinn  and  interpntation  of  irtiidi  formed  the 
most  prominent  portitm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  Uia 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymns,  is 
takra  from  the  several  wotks  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  m  tha 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aiistarchu  (irspl 
T^t  'A/wmfpxoo  iiopSttntn),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into  > 
the  detail  at  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homers  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  a^^d  prose  writers  of 
the  dassical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Baochylides  (TheophyL  JE^.  8 ;  Ammon.  >.  v. 
Ni)pd8«)  and  Pindtf,  and  tha  battw  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  ia  takoi  frnn  the 
commentary  of  Di^ns.  (3^h,  Pra^.  ad  SAol, 
Pimd.  p.  xviL  Ac.)  The  same  is  Uie  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophoclea.  (Richter,  d«  Aead^ 
SopMut  tt  Etaipidit  mIerpntUm  GnuciM,  p.  106, 
Ac.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mns is  oflea  tdenad  to,  and  we  farther  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Enri|ndeB,  Icm,  Phryai- 
ehns  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371),  Cimtimu  (Hesych.  s.  «. 
KJfwaiut;  Athen.  xL  p.  501),  Menander  (EtymoL 
Gnl  ^  S88.  25),  and  otben.  Tha  Onek  omton^ 
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DMiMwAeiiMit  ItMoi,  Hypnidea,  Dainidrat,  and 
othm,  wen  likewiie  commented  upon  bjr  lHAj- 
inui.  Bendes  tbeM  nDmerotu  CMnnumlviM,  we 
bare  mentian  of  >  work  on  the  phnweology  of  the 
tnfic  poet!  («fpl  rpay^utUwns  Aiftmi),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (MMTob.  iSM.  v.  18; 
lUipocfat.  a.  c.  f;f^aXot^ti'.)  A  umllar  wotk 
(A^it  MH^wnf)  wu  written  by  him  on  the  phiuo- 
otofty  of  the  comic  poeta,  and  Heiychtu  made 
gnat  UM  of  it,  as  he  himietf  attest*  in  the  epiatle 
to  Eulogin*.  (Comp.  Etymol  iL  p.  492.  6S; 
ScboL  ad  JpoOoM.  Rkod.  i.  1139,  ir.  1058.)  A 
thud  w«fc  »f  the  wne  daM  waa  on  woida  of  Kit- 
b^notii  or  vncHtdii  iMaimig,  and  consiated  of  at 
leait  Mven  bodu;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  Ute 
or  cormpt  eipreMtou.  He  furthn-  pnbliahed  a 
eollecticm  of  Oroek  proTcrba,  in  thirteen  books 
(wpdt  radt  vtfl  rapoifum'  aufrmxim),  from 
which  ia  takui  the  greatw  part  of  the  fworerb* 
contuud  in  the  eone^ioa  of  Zewibiiu.  (Sebndde- 
win,  Oarjm  PanoHiagr.  Gnuc  i.  p.  xiT.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  ii  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(SoL  1)  under  the  title  wtpl  twv  dt^rwr  S^Mvot. 
Didymm  appean  to  hare  been  acquainted  e<ren 
with  Boman  literatare.  tot  he  wrote  a  woA  in  lix 
books  i^unst  (Seoo's  tmtiw  "de  Re  Publica," 
(Ammian.  KarcelL  xxii  16),  which  afterwards 
nidaced  Snetonins  to  write  against  Didynns. 
(Suid.  t.  V.  TpoTfieirtMs.)  Didymus  lUods  at  the 
dose  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprebeniiTe  and 
independent  rtndy  <rf  Oieak  literatare  prerailed, 
and  he  Umadf  matt  be  n«aided  m  the  fiidier  ot 
the  icholiaila  who  wen  latiafied  with  compiling  or 
•Mdging  the  worics  of  their  predMesiors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Oeoponica  there  are  y»- 
rions  extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymni,  from 
which  it  mi^t  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany;  bnt  it  is  altogether  nncertain 
whethtt  thon  extneta  bdnng  to  our  Alexandrian 
gnmniBrian,  or  to  Mne  other  wiHer  of  the  amie 
name.  It  ia  rery  probable  that,  with  Snidaa.  we 
oufiht  to  diatingniah  from  oar  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymns,  who  possibly  may  be  the  tame  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatin  on  atones  and  different  kinda  of 
wood  (npl  itaptkifUK  imI  irarro(M>  (ifXaM'X  a 
treatiM  whkji  his  bem  edited  by  A  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Mihtn, 
1819,  foL)  See  OiiifenhRn,  Cmoi  der  Klim. 
PMloL  im  AHtrthmm,  i.  p.  405,  &c  . 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (d  t4ot):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidaa  ((.  ti.  AUtvfMs),  viSord, 
ntpl  ip9oypa^Ua,  and  many  other  excellent  workb 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attrilnitei 
the  TiAu^  (Tifafw'  ml  tro^aftiTitw  Kiff^is)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymua  Areius,  an  Academic 
philoaopber,  who  Kred  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nen.  (dnnp,  Enseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xl  23 ;  Eu- 
doc.  n,  185.) 

S.  With  the  pnenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidns  ($.  t>.  Aiivfxos), 
wrote  upon  the  miilakes  committed  by  Thucydidea 
against  analogy,  and  a  wwk  on  Analogy  among 
Ue  Romans.  He  ftirther  made  an  epitome  dl  the 
works  of  HeradeoD,  and  aanie  other  works.  A 
fn^ent  of  bia  epitome  is  preaemd  in  Stobaent. 
(Senm.  101 ;  comp.  LerKli,  IXt  SpradpUloa.  der 
Alien,  pp.  74,  143,  &C.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Chriatiaa  era,  and  muit  be  distinguished 


from  Didymm  the  monk,  iriw  is  wfiAm  of  by  So- 
cntes.  {HitL  Eede$.  it.  S3.)  At  the  ^  of  fiwr 
year^  and  before  be  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  crested  in  him  an  invin- 
cible thint  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli- 
cation he  succeeded  in  bMoming  not  only  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  fhetorieian,  dialectirian,  mar 
tbematician,  muatcian,  aatronomer,  and  philosoi^pr 
(SocnL  ir.  25;  Sozom.  iiL  IS;  Rofin.  xi  7; 
TheodoreL  iv.  29 ;  Nicephor.  iz.  17),  bnt  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extenatve  knowledge  of  aacred 
liteiature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  cf 
the  chnrch,  and  was  no  less  distingidBhed  fir  Ae 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  hia  leam- 
iag  and  acqnimnents.  In  a.  d.  392,  when  Hiut>- 
nymm  wnrte  his  woik  on  iUustrious  ecclesiastical 
anthoR,  Didymus  waa  atill  alive,  and  pnrfeasor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria,  He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  1^  of  ci^y^five.  As  profesior  of  theology  be 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  aebocd  of  the  Catechnmeni, 
and  the  meet  dbtiDgiiiahed  penonnges  of  that  pe- 
riod. Rich  aa  Hieronymua,  Rufinus,  Palladiua, 
Ambrosius,  Eragrius,  and  I^oma,  are  mentioned 
among  hia  pupila.  Didymua  waa  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theoli^ical  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost  The  following  are  atiU  extant : — 
1-  "Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Oreek  wigind 
ia  lost,  but  we  possess  a  lAtin  tnnBlation  made  by 
Hieronymua,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  b  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymua.  Although  the 
author  a*  weU  as  the  trantlatoc  intended  it  to  be 
one  bodt(Hiennym.CblaI.  109),  yet  HaiciaiiMs 
in  bis  edition  of  Hieronymna  baa  divided  it  into 
three  books.  The  work  is  mmtioned  1^  St.  Ao- 
gustin  {Quae^.  i»  Exnd.  iL  25^  and  NicqAwvs 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Collie,  1531, 8von  and  abetter  one  bv  Fochte, 
HelmatiUlt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  **  Breves  Enarratiooea 
in  Epiatohu  Can  on  leas.  Thia  work  ia  likewise 
extant  only  in  •  Latin  tnnshtion,  and  waa  first 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  i*  contuned  alao  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
worics  of  the  bthers.  The  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanins,  and  was  made  aX  the  request 
of  Cassiodorua.  (Cassiod.  dt  IntHM.  IHeim.  &) 

3.  **  Liber  adnrsas  Manidmeoa.**  This  work  ^ 
pears  te  be  incom|dete,  since  Damaseenus  {PandlA 
p.  507)  quotes  a  posaage  from  it  whidt  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  waa  lint  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianns  in  Posserin's  Apparalmj 
SoMi.  ad  Oak.  Lit.  A,  Venice,  1603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  waa  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  kst  Combefinns 
in  his  "Auctsrium  noviswrnum"  (ii.  p. '21,  &c) 
published  the  Greek  original  (Paris,  1672,  foL) 

4.  n«f))  Tf>u(8».  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  diacovcfvd  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  I«tin  Tendon  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  wwkt  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  iz.  p. 
273,  &c. ;  compare  Cave,  Hitl.  IM.  I  p.  20.^; 
Guericke,  de  Seiola  Jlesmndr.  ii.  p.  332,&c  [L.  S.] 

DI'DYMUS  (AfSu^Mw),  a  Greek  mediod  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  afW  Christ, 
as  he  ia  quoted  by  AStins  (tetrab.  iL  serm,  ii  a  1.1, 
p.  256)  and  Alexondw  TralKanas  (De  AM.  vii. 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  ia  called  o-o^avrvrot: 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Suidaa  as  having  written  fifteen 
booka  on  Agriculture^  and  who  is  frequently  qnot«d 
in  the  coUectioD  (tf  writera  called  Gecpamiei  (lib.  i. 
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«.  5,  ii  3, 14, 17, 26,  ed.  Nidu.).  Hu  writ- 
ingi  would  Mem  ta  ham  bess  extant  in  the  eevra- 
teenth  eantaiy,  or  it  leut  they  were  luppoKd  to 
be  u,  u  Salmsniu  e^Mcted  to  leceire  a  MS.  of 
his  work  de  PlatUiB  &om  Italy.  (,Ltfe  prtfuted  to 
Hi  LM^Sy  p.  35.)  [W.A.G.] 
UIESPITBR.  [JvpmiL] 
D1EUCHES  (Airtxqt), »  Onek  phyiieiMi,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourai  century  B.  c,  and  be- 
longed to  the  mediotl  sect  of  the  Dogmatid.  (Ga- 
len, d»  Vtm.  StcL  adv.  Eratutr.  c.  5,  voL  X).  p.  1 63 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Sa^iUe.  Medieam.  Timptr.  sc  Facidt. 
■n.  prooeoi.  toI.  zi.  p.  795,  dt  MA  Med,  i.  3, 
ni.  3,  voj.  s.  pp.  28,  462,  Oommeni.  m  Hippocr. 
■^A  Nal^HomT  iL  6,  toL  xt.  p.. 136.)  He  was 
ttitor  to  Nnmenius  of  Heraclea  (Athen.  i'  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  is  aeverol  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H,  N. 
XX.  15,  S3,  73,  xxiiL  29,  xziv.  92.)  He  wrote 
•ome  mediad  woifci,  of  whtdi  iMthing  but  t, 
few  fimgiMnta  remun,  (Rut  Epheo,  ed.  Butthad ; 
XXf  VM.  Medio.  Gtmc  0}wte.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C  G.  Kuhn,  AddUam.  ad  ElenA.  Medic  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fobrie.  eMhil.  &sc.xiii.  j>.  6.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Ai«»x£8«),  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megnia 
HcTOpuci),  which  cooaiBted  of  at  least  fiTe  books. 
Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  L  p.  141,  tL  ^  267  ;  Diog. 
La&t  L  57;  Comp.  Harpocnt.  t.  v.  dyvMit.)  The 
age  (£  Dienchidas  is  unknown,  bnt  bis  work  is 
mqoently  referred  to  by  the  andrats,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  fimo.  (SchoL  ad 
AptHiM.  Shad.  i.  118,517,  when  his  name  is 
^tfinx^^  Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.  iMp^ ;  Athen.  vl 
p.  262 ;  Harpocmt  *.  v.  Tf^a ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Neoi.  iz.  SO;  Pint.  Lyc.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
Aitvrvx^tu;  Schoi ad AriMloph.Vem.B70i  Eudoc 
a.  286,  when  the  name  is  Dirychias.)     [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGITIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  aerred 
aa  a  marine  (foeta*  mnalk)  toider  die  great  P. 
Com.  Seipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Cartilage  in  b.c  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
beiliBs  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
mnnlia,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  (Lir. 
zxTi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  ibr  his  brsTery  with  the 
Boman  franchise ;  for  his  sou,  or  periiape  he  him- 
ael^  i>  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c  191. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
IKgitiu*  who  semd  in  ^ain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  be  is  identical  with  him,  though  ^e  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  [saetor  in  B.  c. 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
Afler  die  departure  of  M.  Goto,  sertimJ  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  hod  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  moat  of  whidi 
he  was  so  tuuiieee«nil|  that  at  the  termination  of 
fcie  office  hia  fintei  wen  reduced  to  half  of  thur 
original  ntunber.  lo  e,  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Sdpto  Asiaticns  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  a  fleet  at  Bnmdusium  from 
all  parts  of  die  coast  In  &  c.  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  th« 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
rovisiona  ibr  the  fleet  and  the  amy.  (Liv.  zxxt. 
,  2,  ixxrii  4,  zlL  22,  xliL  27  ;  Oras.  ir.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  PuUius.)  The 
military  tribnne,  Sex.  Waitiue,  who  is  mctttioned 
by  Livy  (xliiL  1 1)  about  the  mudb  time,  i«  ptol^Uy 
a  son  d'ov  Sax.  Digitlnib  [r 


DtlTREPHES  {Aarpt^  TIno.  vIL  39). 
probably  distinct  from  the  IMotrMdua  of  Thae.  viiL 
64,  was  entrusted,  B.  c.  413,  with  the  chatge  of 
carryii^;  home  the  ThtHcian  mercenarie*  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syiocnae  with 
Demosthenes,  and  wm,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissBd.  He  made  en  the  way  deseenta  i^Mm 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycaleasus,  the  htter 
of  which  i^aces  he  sutprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  dmi,  however,  in  their  letreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diittephes  himaelf  not  improbably  felL  Pantanias 
(I  23.  §S  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Atheni^ 
representing  him  as  |nerced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  fals  same,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  sUtuo,  has  been 
recently  discoveied  at  Athou,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890^  a.  Ihia  Dutnphea  u  probably  the  Mme 
as  the  Diitrephea  nentioiied  by  Aristophanea 
(^Ms,798, 1440),satiritad  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fiuhiou  of  chariot-driving;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself^  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  "  tin 
Birds,"  B.  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confinnatioa 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LIJUS  APONIA'NUa  [Aponuhus.] 
DI'LLIUS  VO'CULA.  [Vocvla.] 
DINDYME'NE  (AirSivtifni  or  AiydtfUin)),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  baa  moat 
Dindymus  m  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  bdiered 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Aigononta  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Stiab.  xii.  p. 
575  i  Callim.  ^p^.  42  ;  Hotat  Cbrn.  L  16.  5 ; 
CatnlL  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Ae».  iz.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  Uie  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of 
(Died.  iiL  58.)  [U  8.] 

DINON.  [Dbinon.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AuNtAiOitj),  an  Athcmian,  who, 
when  the  peoide  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  B.  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  informadon  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  tiJien  tum  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  debced,  he  hod  seen 
about  SOD  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perbctiy.  At  the  ^ae  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  putposa  of  their  anembliiig,  bat  the 
next  day  he  hoard  the  affiur  of  the  Hernae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwuds  refiised  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  infonnalion.  This  story  was 
implicidy  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  ntunbw  ti 
penraia  moitioned  as  gniltj  bjr  Diodaides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  infimner  tumaelf  leedved  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertoinmant  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afrerwuda,  bowavar,  Ando- 
cidea  (who  with  several  of  hft  relatioBa  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  veruon  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diodeides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  profiNaad 
to  have  marked  b^  its  light  the  fiices  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  dnven,  therefore,  to  confeia  that 
I  hia  evidence  was  falsa,  and  be  added  (which  was, 
I  perhaps,  eqooUy  fidae),  that  ha  had  bean  inhMiMd 
I  to  gtva  it  by  two  nm  nomad  Aldhiades  aad  Anu- 
I  utuit  Both  «C  theie  aoaght  mSttj  ij  flight,  and 
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Dioddde*  wm  pot  to  d«ttli.  (Andoc.  d»  Mgtt. 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thac  tL  60;  Pbryn.  ap.  PlaL  Ale 
80  ;  Kod.  ziii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLBIDES  (AiMAriSwl  iif  Abden,  u 
mentknnd  in  AthenMitt  (for  thii  leenu  to  be  the 
meening  «f  the  pwMge)  as  haTing  admiiaUy  de- 
•cribod  the  biDoas  engine  ailed  'EA^roXif  (the 
Ci^tkker),  which  wu  made  by  Epimachna  the 
Athenhu  fer  Demetrini  Poliorcetea  at  the  ntgt  of 
Rbodea.  (Ath.  p.  20«,  d. ;  Died.  xx.  91 ; 
Weawling,  ad  loe. ;  Plat  £Mietr.  21 ;  Vitror.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'OCLES  (AucAqtXthe  eon  of  Ornloehiu  and 
father  of  Crethon  end  Onilochiu,  was  a  king  >d 
Phen.  (Hon.  //.  t.  540,  ax.,  Ot  iii  188 ;  Paoa. 
liL  30. 1 3.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AwcAjA  a  STnciuan,  oelelnated 
fiff  hie  code  of  hwib  No  mention  of  hie  name  oc- 
cun  in  Thu^didee,  but  aceofding  to  Diodonu  he 
was  the  pnpoaer  of  the  dectee  for  pnttiiig  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demeathenea  and  Nicias. 
(Died.  ziiL  19.)  He  is  called  Diodoras  npm 
tbie  wiifwi.  the  meat  eminent  of  the  demagogHes 
itf  STiacass^  and  ^qieaia  ta  km  been  it  this  tm 
the  leader  of  the  popular  at  democratic  party,  in 
oppontioD  to  Hennocratea.  The  next  jeer  (B.  c. , 
412),  if  the  chrowdogy  of  Diodoms  be  cwrect,  a 
denmratw  nrdntion  took  phcei.  ud  Diodes  ma 
appointed  with  aemal  othm  to  frame* and  eataUish 
a  new  code  of  Ww*.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagoea  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  ww  erer  after  known  at  that 
of  Diodea.  We  know  nothing  of  iu  details,  but 
h  is  pnised  by  Diodoms  for  ite  conciseness  of 
■tyle,  and  dw  an  with  which  it  distinguished 
diffiovBt  ofiaacM  and  assigned  to  cadt  its  peculiar 
ponlty.  The  best  proof  of  tU  merit  is,  that  it 
GOBtbnad  to  be  fblwved  aa  a  dril  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
dtiee,  nnUl  the  island  was  adgoetad  to  the  Roman 
Uw.   (Diod.  xiiL  35.) 

Ha  banishment  of  Hemoenlei  and  liii  pvly 
Cb.  c  410 1  tee  Xen.  flifl.  i.  1.  $  27)  mnat  have 
left  Diodea  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  be  commanded  the  foroei  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  citiea  of  ^ily  to  the  reb'ef 
of  Himeia,  heueged  \ij  Haaanal,  tho  aoo  of  Qisco. 
He  was,  bowerer,  nnnhle  to  arert  its  fi^  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  canying  off  aa  many  as 

rahle  of  the  inhaUtanU,  bat  in  soeh  baste  thiU 
did  not  stay  to  bury  thooe  of  his  trocna  who 
had  bllen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiil  £9— 61.)  Ibis 
circum stance  probably  gaTO  tise  to  discontrat  at 
Syiaenae,  wbicb  was  incieased  when  Hennooatea, 
hanng  returned  to  Scily  and  obtained  some  ane- 
cesees  against  the  Ctrtuginisns,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himem  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  rerolsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  &  c  408. 
(Died.  xiiL  63,  75.)  It  doee  not  appear  whether 
lie  was  aftermida  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
Cfmneet  with  the  subsequent  levolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  itrsnge  stoiy  told  by  Diodoras,  that  he 
stabbed  himaelf  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  tbonght- 
lesdy  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  aasemUy.  (IKod.  xiii.  S3.)  A  story  abnost 
precisriy  similar  is,  however,  told  1^  the  aame 
antbw  (xiL  19)  of  Charondas  [Chakondas], 
iriddi  nadara  it  at  leart  wy  doubtful  aa  ngard- 
ilBDiodM.  YatitkpnhMtthallwmiuthtTC 


died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  ncntioB  of  Ui 
name  in  the  dTil  dissensions  whidi  led  to  the 
delation  of  Dionyains.  (Hafamann, /NoUn  tibcto- 
gtber  (br  Arabmr,  Ambeig,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DrOCLES(AiMcA^i).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  lAa 
^Ted  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pco- 
tec  ted  with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loTcd.  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Me^ 
lians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honows 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festinl  of  the  Kck 
cleia,  wbicb  they  celebrated  in  tbe  spring  of  eroy 
year.  (Theocrit  zii.  27,  &c ;  Aiistoi^.  Admm. 
774 ;  Plut  TIte*.  10;  IXd.  f/AnL  s.  v.  AiAc\c*>.> 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  were 
robbed  by  Venes  and  bis  satellites.  (Cic  m  Terr. 
iii.66,40LT.7.iT.  16.)  [U&] 

DrOCLES(AKMAi;t),}iteniy.  1.  OfATBsm, 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidus,  a  Platonic  philoeopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  AiarpiCa^  &mb  iriiidk 
a  fragment  is  qnolol  m  EnaelHiii.  {Pra^BBamf. 
ST.  p.  731.) 

8.  A  Greek  summakur,  who  wrote  iqxn  tbe 
Homerie  poema,  and  is  mentiimed  in  the  VenetiBii 
Scfaotia((i(f  Axiii.I03)alongwithDionysiasThBx, 
Aristarditu,  and  Chaeris  on  tbe  subject  of  Gre*k 
accents.  A  dream  of  bis  is  related  by  Aitoai- 
doros.  (Omar.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  MAomsu,  waa  the  anthor  of  a  wmfc 
entitled  htHpoitii  iwr  ^AavA^tm^,  and  of  a  aeeaDd 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (iriipl  ^Imt  ^iXso^^Mg), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  lA^rtios  appears  to 
hare  made  great  use.  (IL  82,  n.  12,  13,  20,  36, 
87,  91. 99,  103,  TiL  48, 162, 166, 17%  181,  ix. 
61,  65,  &  13.) 

5.  Ctf  PaPABHTHifls  the  eariiest  Grade  bkletian, 
who  wrote  about  die  foundation  of  Roma,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  IHctor  is  said  to  hare  fdlowed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (PluL  Bom,  3,  8 ;  FesL  1;  o. 
Romam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  time  of 
Fabius  Pictor,  u  unknown.  Whether  be  is  the 
tame  as  the  anthor  of  a  woifc  on  beroea 

virrqfriia),  which  it  mrationed  by  Pintail 
Qaoesf.  Gniee.  40),  and  of  a  histoiy  of  Persia 
ntfxrwa),  which  is  quoted  by  J<mt^m{AmLJ»d. 
z.  11.  §  1),  is  likewise  oncertain,  and  it  roav  be 
that  the  last  two  wwka  bdoag  to  Modoi  <£ 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aelolia  (AfnAwtf)  is 
idened  to  by  Plutarch.  (At  fUm.  22.) 

6.  Of  Stbamh,  a  Pythagorean  phllost^K 
(Iamb.  YiL  Pytk.  36),  who  must  be  disiii^fnisbed 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diodes  of  Pbliua.  who 
is  mentioned  by  hmblichna  (Vit. Pj/Otag.  35)  aa 
one  of  the  roost  seolons  foUowers  of  Pytbagscaa, 
Tbe  bitter  Diodes  was  ttill  afire  in  the  lime  of 
Aristozenus  (Di(^.  Laert.  viiL  46),  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known  about  htm.     [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AuncAqt),  of  Athena,  or,  accfmling 
to  others,  of  Ptuiua,  and  perhaps  in  bet  a  PhltaaiBn 
by  birth  and  aa  Athenian  by  dtiienahip,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contempoiary  with 
Sannyrion  and  PhilyUina.  (Snid.  a  v.)  ^te  fii- 
lowing  plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidaa  and 
Eudoda  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians :  Bdjcxas  0Mcrra,  KiixAMnt  (by 
others  ascribed  to  CiUlias),HjAma(.  TheSwirvv 
and  'Ocf  (pei,  which  are  only  mentioDed  by  Suidaa 
and  Eudocia,  are  suqiidoua  titles.  He  seems  ta 
have  been  an  el^nt  poet.  (Meineke,  Frog.  Oom. 
awe.Lp^251-2fi3,iLn^8Sfr«IL)  (P.S.] 
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date,  wbo  wnte  »pl  ■wipum,  accordrng  to  EntociDi 
who  hu  dted  from  that  IxxdE  {Omm.  i»  Spk.  el 
Cjfci.  AnAim.  Hb.  iL  pnrp.  t.)  hii  method  of  dividr 
iiig  B  gfhm  hj  a  pua  in  a  pnn  ikImk  Bat 
ba  is  bettar  known  another  eztraet  wUdt  Eo- 
tocius  (Op,  CU.  lib.  li.  prop,  ii)  has  preoarred, 
giving  hi*  mode  of  wiring  the  problem  of  tvo 
mean  pnportionala  by  aid  of  a  cmre,  which  baa 
ainoe  been  called  the  datoid,  and  i«  too  veil  known 
to  geometers  to  need  descriptioa.    [A.  Di  M.} 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  {LioKKip  6  ISapig- 
nos\  a  Tery  celebrated  Greek  nhjuctan,  WIS  born 
at  CarfstOB  in  Euboea,  and  ured  in  the  fimrdi 
centurj-  H.  a,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippoctatee, 
to  whom  Pliny  uyt  he  was  next  in  age  and  bme. 
{H.  N,  zxTi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  modical  lect 
of  tho  Dogmatici  (OaL  d»  AUmatL  FaeuU.  i.  1,  toL 
tL  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  woiks,  of 
whidi  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserred  by  Oalen,  Caelins  Aurelianns,  Oiibaniu, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  loi^est  of  thne  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonna,  entitled  'EviotoA^ 
ILw^tAoicninf,  **A  Letter  on  Pnaernng  Hedth," 
which  is  insorled  by  Paoloi  Aeginota  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  An^;oniu 
Qtmataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  leign  of  forty-ftmr 
yean.  It  resembles  in  ito  subject  natter  sereral 
other  nmihr  letters  Mciibed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermoini,  Anted,  Med.  C/txuea,  praet  p. 
xir.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  far  the  dif^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
wiaoB  editions  of  Paolus  Ac^eta,  and  also  in 
•eveial  other  works :  e.ff.  in  Greek  in  Hatthad's 
edition  of  Rnfbs  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  Sto.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabricius,  BiiUoth.  Graeca',  and  in 
Mich.  Neander's  SyWDgcu  Phgncae,  Lips.  1S91, 
Sro. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
•iL  1541,  foL;  and  Meietioa,  Venet  1552, 4ta.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  taandation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander^  AugttewMiiiUmi,  Fiaak- 
fbrt,  1551,  8to.  Soma  persons  have  attribated  to 
Diodes  the  honoor  of  fitat  explaining  the  di&rence 
between  the  reins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  ma  is  any  great  diacorery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Fmutt  information  re- 
tpectinK  him  may  be  found  in  the  diffisreat  histories 
at  medidne,  and  also  in  Fabridos,  BUUbA,  Onisoa, 
roL  xiL  p.  584,  ed.  ret. ;  A.  lUrinas,  Prognmma 
de  Diaie  Oar^th,  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.  Gruner, 
BOlipliek  dsr  AUat  AerzUy  Leips.  1781,  8ro.  vol. 
ii.p.605;  C.Q.K^\ai,  Oputcda  Aeadem.  Med.  a 
P}al<^.  Idpt.  1827,  8to.  toL  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
woHcs  are  quoted  most  of  the  pBSsaees  in  ancient 
authors  refenring  to  tNocles ;  he  is  uso  mentioned 
by  SoranoB,  de  Arte  ObOetr.  pp^  16,  16,  67,  99, 
124, 210.257, 265;  and  in  Cramer's  Anecd,  Gmeoa 
i»a«i.roLi.p.394,amdvoI.ir.p.  196.  [W.A.G.] 
DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  {leiMet  AuwA^s),  of 
Carystus,  the  anthor  of  four  epignuns  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  {Braiuik,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  waa  ^  Qreek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  ehitas.  ff^:  .  ^Qp. 
posed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  th«  -viaJi 
Diodes  of  Carystns,  who  is  often  meh..*^  by 
Seneca.  Others  saiqiose  him  to  be  (L 
the  physician.  The  namo  of  the  poet ^^^e  is 
niioosly  written  in  the  titles  to  hi 
(Jaeobs,  ziii.  882;  883.)  ^  ^i^'^Sf^ 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALETlIUS,  was  bom 
near  Solona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  n.  245,  of 
most  obscnre  parentage;  his  fiuher,  according  to 
die  aoeoants  commonly  received,  whidi  are,  aaw 
em,  evidentiy  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  prorioeiai  scribe,  while  ttie  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liber^  to  a  senator 
Anulinns.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  bom  while  bis  parent  was  a  slave ;  bnt 
this  is  imposnUe,  for,  as  Ntebuhr  haa  pointed  ont, 
the  Roman  law,  area  as  it  stood  at  that  period) 
would  hare  prerented  the  MMii  ftosn  bdng  enliMed 
in  the  legion.  From  bis  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Diodea,  who  received  her  dengnation  from  the 
vilkge  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ^pdlar- 
tion  of  jDooIbs  or  Diodee,  which,  after  his  assiuip- 
tion  of  the  pnrple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  tiie  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vtiri- 
ous  sabordiaato  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  nnder  pnlMu  and  AanHan,  in 
process  of  time  was  elemted  to  the  rank  of  eonsol 
snfiectus,  fbllovred  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  uid, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [  CABua],  rranained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  hononrabla  c^»dty  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domuHd).  When 
the  bto  of  Nameriamu  became  known,  the  tnxma 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chakedon,  m 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  soccessor,  dedared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sorerdgn  power  was  Diodetian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted  the  profetred  dignity,  signalised  his  acces- 
uon  by  ili^ng  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefect  of  the  ptaetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  soo-in-Iaw 
[NuMBHUNus].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  duttacterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  [^sibility  to  the  report,  titat 
the  avenger  of  Mnmerian,  aotwithstandh^  bia 
•oleorn  ^testation!  of  innocuiee  and  di^t^ 
ested  aeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
Injustice  than  to  arert  sas{»don  itam  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  riral,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
oody  sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  ddirered  to  him 
in  eariy  yoath  by  a  Qaidish  Dniidesi,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  aoon  as  be  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  erents  took  place  in  the 
conne  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  <^  the  martyrs,  an 
^toch  long  employed  ia  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptto 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installatioa 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neoee- 
sary  to  take  ,the  6eld  forthwith  against  Carious, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Ada  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  wdtdisdplined  aimy.  The  oppoa- 
ing  annies  met  near  Mvgns  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
aStex  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  dedared  for  the 
hardy  vetemos  dE  the  'Western  legions ;  but  while 
CariwM  was  Iwttj  ponmng  the  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  br  lu8  own  ofiloets  tCAWNUBl.    HU  troops, 

eneiS^  niodetian  ^  "A^wledged  by  U» 
cnaej^  ^'lirifia.siAwiOTeanWMwdptepBiedto 
^jnjoxn^i  »r«?'Sr^^  wn<iS«ed  hia  v«tory 
r?^'*^W«^'^^«Bivitl^«»4Mato..  There 
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nenti.  Nwlr  the  iriule  of  the  Biniitcn  and 
■ttmdaoti  of  tkedeoeued  BOinidi  wm  permitted 
ts  retain  their  offlcee,  and  ereii  the  pnetoriu 
jmtfeet  Ariatobaliu  was  condnoed  tn  hii  oom- 
maad.  Thne  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peacefnl  tripi.  In  addition  to  the  iiuabordinate 
tpiit  which  pKTailcd  oniTemllf  among  die 
■cddieiy,  who  had  been  aociutomed  for  a  long 
■eriet  of  fears  to  create  and  dethroiie  tbor  rulers 
aeeording  to  the  snggeations  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprioe,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagandae  under 
AeUaooB  and  Amaodni  [AiLUNCs],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  Nwth  by  the  torbo- 
loit  moTements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  lin^e-banded  with 
so  many  diiBealties,  Diocletian  resolTod  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  tank  and  pow«  with  himseU^  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undeitaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choica  fell  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rotmb  and  unlettmd  uA- 
<Uer  Maximianos  [Haximunus  HkrculhtbI, 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augnstua,  at 
Nicomedeta,  in  266.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
JooMM  and  HatiutiM,  nther  finm  aoma  anper^ 
sdtions  motive,  according  to  the  eipbuation  of 
one  of  the  panejtyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  si^trem^ 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  conld 
ex«t  irreriatiUe  ni^t  in  the  execBtioa  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quellt  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Oaol,  and  snceeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellioas  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  hiss  of  Britain,  and  the  ghiiy  of  the  two 
Angnsti  was  dimmed  their  meed  ac(|siescence 
in  the  insident  usurpation  of  Cannaina.  [Cakau- 
atua.] 

Heanwhile,  dangers  which  thteatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Btmian  dominion  becwne  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  fsctious, 
had  now  risen  in  wen  insurrection,  and  their 
knder«  Aehillens,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria ;  the  aafaoa  Blenmyea  wen  ravaging 
the  upper  nlley  of  ue  Nile ;  Julianns  had  aa> 
snmed  imperial  ornaments  at  Osrthage ;  a  eoafed' 
•ney  of  five  rude  but  wariiko  dans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  QicMfMs^eiifiHiiM  (w  Qmw9«^ 
was  spreading  terrar  thrangfaont  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa ;  TiridatM,  agam  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  annoanoed  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Ada  under  the  sway  tS  Perua ;  while  the  Ger- 
man t,  Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  tiie  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Enxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  reristance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augnsti, 
there  dionld  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
en^in  should  be  divided  aau»g  these  finu  poteo- 


tala^  a  ovtun  fixed  and  d^nhe  portka  beng 
asstgoed  to  eadi,  within  which,  in  ne  ahaanee  St 
the  rest,  his  jarisdiction  should  be  absolute.  AH, 
however,  being  coostdend  aa  coUeagues  wmkiog 
together  for  tiie  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest ;  and  while  csicb  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, snboniinala  to  tiie  Augosti,  the  three  jomor 
mabea  of  this  mig^y  paitner^up  were  reqoiied 
distinetiy  to  reot^nise  Diocletian  as  the  bead  and 
guide  of  the  whde.  Accordingly,  on  the  Itt  of 
March  292,  Constantius  Chhinu  and  Qalerias 
were  prodained  Caenn  at  Niconedda,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  whidt 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pi>- 
vinces  the  two  younger  pinces  were  ^ipmnted  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hanrd.  To  Constaa- 
tina  wen  assigned  Britain,  GanI,  and  Spun,  tiie 
chief  seat  of  government  bring  fixed  at  Treves ;  to 
Oalerius  were  intrusted  Illyricnm,  and  the  vMe 
line  of  the  Danube,  vrith  Sirminm  for  a  o^tal ; 
Maximian  resided  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  the 
T>nheniMiSea;  while Diodetian retained Thnee, 
^ypt,  Syria,  nd  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nictnnedeia.  The  inimediata 
results  of  this  arrangement  wen  most  aui^cioaa 
Maximianiu  routed  the  Maorilaniui  hordea,  and 
drove  them  back  to  thdr  mountain  fiMtneses^ 
while  Julian  bring  defeated  periahed  by  hia  own 
hands ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  moatha,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citisens  were  slain, 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all.Egypt,  stmck  with  terror  by  the  mkcmb 
and  aevari^  of  the  ampaw,  sank  into  abject  sdmus- 
•ioa.  In  Gaol  an  invading  host  of  Ae  Akaaani 
wasrepulsed  with  great  slaughter  aftN  an  obstiBate 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  ua'ral  arsenal  of  Canosiiti^ 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  haviu 
soon  aftn  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  and 
minister,  AUectns,  the  troops  of  Constantino  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisiona,aad  the 
whole  island  waa  speedily  recovered,  after  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
ncariy  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  straggle  wu 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deCerredfor 
a  while,  was  evra  more  coomete  and  men  g^orioos. 
Galerins,  who  had  qnitled  his  own  pronnce  ts 
prosecnto  this  war,  sastained  in  his  fint  campun, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrbae.  Tb« 
shattered  army,  however,  waa  ^eedily  recraited  by 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  lUyria,  Hoeua- 
and  Dads,  and  the  Roman  general,  taught  cautioa 
\ij  ezperiance,  advanced  vany  thnngfa  the  moon- 
tains  of  Amoiia,  carefoUy  avrnding  the  open  coon- 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  ulvantage.  Po- 
serering  steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  lenpli,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  careless 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  rooted, 
and  the  harem  of  Narses,  who  commanded  in  po^ 
SOD  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquenn.  The  full  fnita  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletiaa, 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  opptotuoi^  of  offering  a 
peace  by  whidi  fce  mig^t  ncrive  a  modeiate  but 
certain  adrant^a.  A  tna^r  waa  atnctBded,  by 
iriiidi  tiM  indepotdawe  of  Annaikwai  gnuu- 
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toed,  and  all  McMpotania,  togeUwr  with  five  pn>- 
fincn  bejrond  the  Tigria  and  tlie  comnumd  of  the 
defikiof  CancaaiM,  were  ceded  to  tb«  Roman*.  For 
forty  ytm  the  conditiona  of  thia  eompact  were 
oburred  with  good  faith,  and  the  repoae  of  the 
East  remuned  nadiaturbed. 

Tbt  long  leries  of  brilliant  adiieraBenta,  bj 
which  tite  bartMriam  had  ben  driven  back  from 
tnrj  frontier,  were  coai4eted  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  ht*  reign,  and 
the  gamea  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  moat  goigeoua  which 
Rome  had  witneaaod  aince  the  days  of  Aoielian, 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diode- 
tkn,  who  was  now  fiftT-niae  yeara  old,  waa  able 
my  longer  to  aupport  the  noeMing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  waa  attacked  by  an  tllneas,  from 
which,  after  protracted  aaSering,  be  acaicely  eaciqMd 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depreaaed, 
that  hs  naolred  to  abdicate  the  pnrple.  This  re- 
■doUon  aeecBB  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedDy  execnted.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a.  n. 
305,  m  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  dty  where  he 
had  first  aasumad  the  purple,  in  the  pieteiMe  of  the 
army  ud  the  people,  ne  eolonnly  dmated  himself 
of  hw  royal  robes,  A  similar  aeeoe  was  enacted  on 
the  nme  day  at  Miho  by  his  tdactant  coUei^. 
Constantios  Chloma  and  Oaleriu  being  new,  ac- 
cording to  the  ptincipleB  of  the  new  conatitotion, 
rused  to  the  dignity  of  Angnati,  Flarina  Se*enu 
and  Msximinaa  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Ko- 
detian  retomed  to  his  native  Dalraatia,  and  passed 
the  remuniog  eight  years  his  lifo  near  Salona  in 
phUoBopbie  retirement,  devoted  to  nual  pleasures 
and  the  cultimdon  of  his  garden.  Aurelins  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote;  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honoun 
which  he  had  voluntarily  rengned,  his  reply  was, 
"  Would  yon  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  bands  at  Salona,  you  wonld  then  never  think 
of  tiiging  auch  an  attempL**  His  death  took  place 
attheageofnxty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  hn  pot  hiniBBlf  to  death  in  order  to 
cac^M  the  Tiole&ee  which  he  apprehended  from 
Ctmstantioe  and  Lidnins,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
1^  extermd  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  donbt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facta 
ennmented  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
foiion  and  ombanasment  nnvail  wim  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  (hia  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological amngement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  CBrinns,  no  contem- 
porary record  haa  been  preaerved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianua  Marcellinns  and  Zosimus 
which  must  bav^  been  devoted  to  thia  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  aa  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
tranaciibers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  [nctnre  of  tiieir  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  bis  gwriw  fron  baiag  transmitted 
to  poaterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  nnsaUaiactory  compendiums  of  En- 
tropiua,  the  Victors,  and  Festua ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyriats,  and  the  avow- 
edly hoatile  declamationa  of  Uie  anthor  of  the  work, 
JM  Morttbu  Ptmeutonm  [Caoouvs],  and  other 


writers  of  the  same  atamp.  Hence,  from  sources 
so  scanty  and  to  impors,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  aoeh  knowledge  as  may  mable  ns  to  form  a 
jnst  cuMeptioa  of  the  teal  ebaiaeter    this  tefflark- 

■ble  man. 

It  ia  certain  that  he  revolutioniied  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  faDy  carried  oat 
and  perfected  by  Couatantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  poraaed  by  hia  predecessort  as  the  poww 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  difiisred  from  the  authority  of  the  conititu- 
tional  nugietrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  Igr 
which  it  waa  aooght  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
exfdained  in  a  fow  words.  Tbe  grand  object  was 
to  [notect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vj(H 
lence,  and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
Uood.  To  accomplish  whu  waa  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  inaobordinatioD  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  muntained  on  the 
mm  exposed  frontiers,  agaioat  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  fhint  aparit 
free  aad  independent  foeiing  among  tho  senate  and 
p<^>nlaGe  of  Rome.  Little  waa  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  scddiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general ;  hence,  by  pUcing  at  the 
head  of  tbe  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserviDg  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  bdieved  that  one  great  sonreeof  danger 
was  removed,  w)ai»  two  of  these  bring  marked  out 
as  bars  apparent  to  the  tfirone  long  h^m  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  Uta 
death  of  the  Augosti  they  wonld  advance  to  the 
hi^er  gnde  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  ccHumotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealounea  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute aa  possible,  while  it  vras  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himaelf  aiqireme,  would 
cotainly  be  dieeked  at  once  by  the  OMdhd  combi- 
nation of  tbe  leoiaining  three,  in  selMefenee.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  vith  little 
ceraiKHiy;  bnt,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  whidt 
despwr  might  have  rendered  fennidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  depriveid  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  dntiea  were  dis- 
eharpla  b^  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyna,  who  wen  fiirn  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  tbe  court,  and  tbe  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence oT  the  Senate^  and  led  quickly  to  Uie  de- 
struction of  all  old  patoiotie  assooationa.  Nor  waa 
leas  care  and  forethought  beatowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
sIiKiers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  r»al  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  Qod,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thooMnd  intricaciea  ol 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  tbe  im* 
perial  presence,  were  all  attributed  by  shnt-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  alave 
intoxicated  irith  unlooked-for  proqwrity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagadons  and  well 
.  meditated  plan,  whidi  longbt  to  encircle  the  pewm 
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of  the  •oTcrrign  with  a  aort  of  aend  nd  iiijile- 
TMDi  grandeur. 

Punng  over  the  military  ikiD  of  Diodetisn,  we 
on  MireelT  nfue  to  a^owMge  that  tho  sutD 

who  formed  the  uheme  of  reeonttnicting  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  hie  plan  within  u  brief  a 
■pace  of  time,  moat  have  combined  a  bold  and 
eapwiou  intellect  with  ungular  prndence  snd 
piactieal  dexterity.  That  hit  plane  were  such  aa 
a  pivfeund  tta tewuMi  would  approve  may  &irly  be 
qorationed,  tot  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
baman  nature  to  foreeee,  that  the  ingenioua  bat 
complicated  machine  wonid  never  work  with 
•nroo^noM  aftw  the  legukting  hand  of  the 
invniha  waa  witbdiawni  and,  aeGoidiittlT,  hh 
death  was  the  ngral  for  a  aiKCOMion  of  nviona 
■tranglea  among  the  rival  Caeaart  and  Angniti, 
which  did  not  tenninate  until  thf  whde  empire 
waa  reunited  onder  Constantino.  Still  the  great 
■ocial  change  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introdnoed  whidi  determined  the  rela* 
tkin  between  the  wthmsb  and  the  subject,  nntil 
the  final  dowafoU  of  the  Homan  away,  upon  |«in- 
ciplea  not  before  recognised  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  tbia  day  exerciae  no  tmall  influence 
opon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worat  efects,  in  the  fint  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  waa  the  vaat  increaae  of  the  pnblie 
expenditure,  canaed  by  the  neceasity  of  avpporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courta  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  ^lendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edificea  reared  1^  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
di^rent  ml  era  for  the  embelUahment  of  their 
a^tab  or  foTOorita  reoidenoea.  Tho  amonnt  of 
ravenne  required  contd  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  Aai  aD  elaesea  of  the  com- 
munity eunphined  Utteriy  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  waa  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
tiie  comfort  and  |msperity  of  his  people.  Various 
tnonopolies  were  abMisheo,  tnde  waa  eneoarBged, 
a  dispoudon  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  aingukr 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratonic«ia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  laboaren  and  artizana, 
togethu  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
lifo.  It  it  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  yeaia,  not  many  in  numbn',  which 
elapeed  between  the  aceeenon  and  abdication  ttl 
IHocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shuea  of  Hdland  to  the  Eoxine. 

By  for  die  woiat  fieatnte  of  difi  reign  waa  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  CfatiatianB.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occaaion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  firat  eight  unable  to 
detect  any  modve  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  miAi  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
mariied  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidmoa  of  hanh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
a&ir  aeems  briefly  this:  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  cloee  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical pliilosopheis,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  waa  now  arrived  fat  a  de^enl«  atmgile 
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which  must  finally  estabUdi  or  dettny  their 
prenaey.  This  faction  found  aa  aipD  ia  A» 
relntkaa  Oalerius,  atfannlated.  partly  1^  hk  own 
paasioaB,  bat  eapecially  by  the  faaatioBB  of  lua 
mother,  who  waa  notoriona  for  her  derotioa  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  moM  revolting  rites  «t 
Eastern  anpentidon.  Aa  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  his  mind  sank  in  some  degree  onder  the 
prraanre  of  diaease,  while  the  inlnenee  of  hia 
aasociate  Anguatna  becanw  every  day  aioro  stnai^ 
At  lengtii,  after  repeated  and  moat  nigent  repee- 
aentationa,  Oalerius  aoceeeded  in  ext(«tii^  bam 
hia  eoQeagne — for  the  moat  hostile  acooonta 
admit  that  the  consent  trf  Diocletian  was  givea 
with  the  giwrtett  gdnetanee  the  firat  edict  vAich, 
althon^  stem  and  tyiannieal  in  ita  cadinaBee^ 
poaitively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  Bat  irim 
the  prodamation  was  torn  down  by  an  ind^pMDt 
believer,  and  when  tbia  act  of  contamacy  waa 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  ocuurii^ 
under  the  moat  aaauoova  eiicnmataneeai,  and 
nnheaitatingly  aacribad  by  Gderiua  to  the  Chri^ 
tiana,  the  emperor  conudwed  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  had  been  so  atrennonaly  con- 
tending, the  anpreme  majesty  and  invidabuity  of 
the  mjMi  person,  was  openly  uaaPed,  and  thns 
waa  peranaded  without  farther  renatanee  lo  give 
hia  aasent  to  those  aangninary  decreea  which  for 
yean  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  intdlecta  of  IMode- 
tian  were  aeriously  affected,  and  that  hia  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  ahaolnte  insanity.  (AonL 
Victor,  rfe  Oiet.  39,  ^piL  39 ;  EntropL  ix.  13,  Ac; 
Zouv.xii.  31.)  [W.R.] 


C»IN  or  DIOCUTIANUB. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DliySCORUS  (Aitfnpor  v 
tkiianopot),  a  commentator  on  the  orationa  of  De- 
mosthenes. (Ulpian,  of /Una.  PU.  iv.  iniL)  [L.S.] 

DIODOHUS  (AiOmpn),  bisttwical.  1.  A 
commander  of  Am|Aipo1is  in  the  reign  of  king  Pei^ 
seui  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king^ 
defeat  at  Pelia  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodoms 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  aUtioned 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  phm- 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  cannii^ 
Btmtagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Ematha, 
where  tii«y  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Stiymani 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  BO<m  after  look 
refuge  tiiere.   (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrina  When  Deowtiina 
waa  kept  in  captivt^  at  Rome,  Diodoms  onne  te 
him  from  Syria,  and  peranaded  bira  that  he  wonld 
be  received  witii  open  arms  by  the  peof^  of  Syria 
if  he  would  bat  escape  and  make  hia  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrioa  readily  listened  to  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prenare  everything  aad 
to  explore  the  diapotition  of  tke  bbobIb.  (PohrbL 
ixxl20,2l.)  tLS.] 

DIODO'aUS(AioS«i^),lite»ry.  l.OfAnaA- 
MTTTIVH,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  philoaophtf. 
He  lived  at  tile  tine  «f  MitiitidatBS  snder  wkoa 
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kin^  he  caoMd  aU  tba  Hoatm  et  his  aatin  place 
torn  tnaaMoed.  Ue  aftennuda  accompaiued 
Mithridatea  to  Pootu,  aod,  after  the  &11  of  the 
Idng,  Diodwaa  nceiTCd  the  pnniahmeut  for  hu 
crgeltf.  Charges  were  Iffonght  agunst  him  at 
Adnmyttium,  and  aa  he  felt  that  he  conld  not 
dear  bimarif,  he  •tarred  himaelf  to  death  in  det- 
pur.  (StEah.xiii.p.6U.) 

2.  Of  Aliunvku,  snnumed  Vaierina  PoUio, 
vaa  a  Mn  of  PoUio  and  a  ditcipte  of  Telecle^  He 
irrote,  according  to  Suidai  («.  v.  nwAiwr)  and  En- 
dooa  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  iiiiwnt  m 
^^tfrwitifvi'  -wapd,  tm  I  ^i^Tapew,  and  another 
*Attuc4  ^Hu.  He  lived  in  the  time  <^  the  em- 
pow  Hadrian,  and  i*  perbape  the  lame  ae  the 
Theodona  who  u  mentioned  by  Athenaeni  (xiT. 
p.  646,  comp.  XT.  pp.  677,  678,  691 ;  Phot.  BUd. 
Cod.  149)  ai  the  author  of  'Arrimil  TAiicra-ai. 

S.  Of  Antiocii,  an  ecclesiaatkal  writer  who 
Hrcd  dofbig  the  htlor  part  of  the  fimith  centory 
after  Chriit,  and  belmged  to  a  noble  fimily.  Dur- 
ing tba  time  that  he  waa  a  preabyter  and  aichi- 
nandrita  at  Antiodi,  ba  ezoted  himidf  mneb  in 
intrododng  a  better  diecipline  among  the  monke, 
and  alao  wrote  eoTeral  works,  which  shewed  that 
be  waa  a  man  of  extennve  acquireBanta.  When 
Melatui^  the  hUiop  of  Antioch.  waa  aent  into 
exile  in  the  nign  M  the  emperor  Valeni,  Diodoma 
too  bad  to  iufrar  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  pleached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  aeighbouthood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  o. 
S78  MeletiuB  waa  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  firet  acts  was  to  make  Diodoms 
biqjiop  of  Tarsus.  In  A.  D.  381  Diodoms  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  ea- 
tnisted  to  htm  and  Pelagios  I^odiceia.  (Socrat. 
T.  8,)  How  hmg  be  held  Ua  Usboptie,  and  ia 
■what  year  he  died,  are  quaatioH  which  cannot  ba 
anawerad  with  oertMnty,  though  hii  death  appears 
to  have  oecnrred  pcemaa  to  a.  d.  S94,  is  which 
year  bis  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
conndl  at  Constantinople.  Diodoios  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facond.  It.  2) ;  but  some  of  his 
writinn  were  not  cmstdend  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  laid  to  have  fliTonrad  the  yiewa  vrtudi  wen 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Neitorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  223, 
nhvn  he  is  called  Theodorus)  for  its  parity  and 
■nidicity.  ReuiectiDg  his  life,  aee  TiUemont, 
J&t.  da  Bmp.  viiL  p.  558,  &&,  and  p.  80!^  Ac, 
ad.  Paris. 

Diodoms  was  the  author  of  a  nnmeroua  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  lan^fuage,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Synac  Tcrsiau.  The  foUowiog  deserre  to 
be  itotieed :  1.  Knrd  »^^laftUv^l^  in  8  booka  or 
53  dtqrters,  was  written  against  tiia  theoriea  of 
the  astrotogera,  heretics,  Bardeeanea,  and  othera. 
The  whole  wwk  is  said  to  be  BtUl  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  eoDsidemble  Ezcerpta  from  it  are  pieserred  in 
Photius.  (/.ft)  2.  A  work  ^atiut  photinus, 
Malchion,  SaoeQiua,  Marceilui,  aqj 
(Theodoret.  efa  HturA  Fab.  ii.  in  fia^i 
against  the  Pagans  and  tlieir  idoJt  /b'  -^^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  a*  the  Hf^\t0^'Xf  't 


gieal  man  committed  fay  Eosebiat.  (Snid.  $.  v. 
AiiUktpot.)  B.  Ibpl  ToS  d*  esdt  4p  Tpufti,  waa 
directed  against  the  Ariana  or  Eanonuana,  and  ii 
■aid  to  be  still  ex^nt  in  Syriac.  6.  Updt  Tparm- 
viw  Kt^tcUoM.  (Fecund,  ir.  2.)  7.  rqt 
wJipxw  fftpcdpea.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  [H,  JV,  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
Ufl  vpofufof,  or  on  Proridence,  is  lud  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac  9.  Tlpdt  Ed^MSwov  ^oJaopm', 
is  the  ferm  of  a  dialcfrub  (BasiL  J^niL  167; 
Facnitd.  ir.  2.)  10.  Kard  KwixiiUm',  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  {BM, 
Cod.  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret.  L  in  fin.)  The  woi^ 
u  bdiered  to  be  extant  ia  Syriac.  U.  Utpi  roS 
iyioxi  -KTtifurToi.  (Phot.  BSiL  Cod.  102 ;  Leontius, 
d9  Sadii,  pp.  448.)  12.  Up&s  tois  Iwrawioffntt, 
a  woric  directed  gainst  the  ApoUinaiistae.  Sotao 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius. {B&L  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugduiu)  Tbia 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Synac,  seems  to 
hare  been  the  principal  cause  of  Dto^ms  beii^ 
looked  upon  as  heretical ;  fiir  the  Neatoriana 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
i^luB  wrote  against  iL  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  OU  and  New  TesUunent. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in- 
terinetation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  aUa- 
gerieal  anhnation,  and  adhered  to  the  liteial 
meaning  of  the  text.  (Snidas,  £,a;-8ocrat  vL  2; 
Sosomen.  riii.  2;  Hieronym.  Catai.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecdetiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  hare  thus  been 
preaerred.  (Care,  UiM.  /if.  1  p.  217,  ed.  London ; 
Fabtio.  Bad,  Gr.  ir.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277.  he) 

4.  ' Of  AncALON,  a  Greek  grsmmarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (n<^  *A>^i- 
^d)Wf  Kol  T^i  nis  rwripott  /lan^t 
Athen.  xir.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  AarSNDUa,  a  Pythagorean  philoaophCT, 
who  uobaUy  livad  after  the  time  of  Plato,  a^ 
mnH  asve  been  still  aHn  in  01-  104,  for  ha  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I«gi.  Diodoms  ia 
said  to  hare  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  liring; 
{lamblich.  Fit  PytMag.  S6 ;  Athen.  ir.  p.  168; 
Bentlev,  Phalar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Samamed  CnoNDSt  a  nn  of  Ameiniaa  of 
lasus  in  Caria,  lired  at  the  court  ct  AlexuH 
diia  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotor,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  eumsroe  of  Cronos  on 
account  of  his  inabili^  to  solre  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  pnqtosed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  pbilowpbers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodoms  is  sud  to  have  taken  that  diigrace  so 
maefa  to  heart,  that  after  hie  return  from  the  ra- 
past,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  de^iaix.  (Diog.  Lae*rt.  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Stnbo  (ziv.  p.  658, 
xrii.  p.  838),  Dk>donu  himself  adopted  die  nunasu 
of  Croons  bom  Ua  teacher,  ApoUoniuB  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philotop^t  ^  fourth  in  the  saccea^ 


.     ,  r„„  ,  ,  'ot~ihB  b«»^>  particuUriT 

ion,  Sabefliua,  Marceilui,  .-cvTBoua.  \  «,tZLt-d  &n  his  peat  dialectic  shift,  for  whwh 
dorct  de  Hamt.  Fab.  ii.  in  fin  i  wnrV  1  V  &  l(a^*i«ut6i,  oi  «w*.ficTuc*rM-oi. 

•*  worit  1  ^    ^  ^tt.£ni?«.aae.  Gmvu  i.  ^  S\0; 

''It  Vi.  atletwaiAs 
fi'  ffce  fOKwAtt  ot  &  mmme,  and  Ae- 
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tke  doctrine*  of  Koddm  w«  pOMM  tuHj  fng- 
memWf  infaflioii,  tai  B»t  ercm  th«  thin  of 
kia  am  knon.    It  >|>pe>ni  lioworer,  cor- 

tua  Iksl  it  Mt  who  fnllf  doTcloped  the 
aiikctk  art  af  the  Hogaria,  wlucb  m  fre- 
^watlf  4«g«Deialcd  into  UMTS  ■hallow  wphiattj. 
(Cic  Aemd.  ii.  24,  47.)  He  aecou  to  have  been 
Bnch  ottopied  with  the  thcoir  of  proof  and  of 
hTpodtetical  propodtivna.  In  the  lane  manner  aa 
he  tfjecicd  in  logic  the  diTiaifailit/  of  the  fiuida- 
BWBtal  natioB,  he  dee  nabt^ned,  in  hia  phTakal 
doetrinaa,  tfiat  nan  waa  indinnUe,  and  eonaa- 
qoenllj'  that  mob  on  waa  a  thing  impoauUe.  He 
farther  denied  the  coming  into  exiitenec  and  all 
nnltiplicitj  both  in  time  and  in  apace;  b«t  be 
conaidered  the  thinga  that  fiU  ap  ipaea  aa  om 
teiuU  compooed  of  an  infinite  number  of  in^rinble 
partidea.  In  thia  latter  reapect  he  ^ipnached  the 
atwniTtiff  doetrinea  of  Democritua  and  Diagoraa. 
In  regard  to  thinga  poaaiUe,  he  mabtained  that 
onlj  thoae  thinga  are  poaaible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  poanUe  waa,  further,  with  him  iden^cal 
widi  ntimnarr:  hence  eventhing  which  ia  not 
going  to  be  MBOat  be,  and  ail  that  ia,  or  ia  going 
to  be,  b  naceaMry ;  ao  that  the  future  ia  aa  certain 
utd  defined  aa  the  paat  Thia  theorj  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stmca, 
and  ChrTtijipaa  ia  nid  to  have  written  a  -rnork, 
wtfl  Sunrrn^  againat  the  view*  of  Diodoma. 
fDiog.  I^£rt  Tii.  191 ;  Cie.  Fata,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
AaL  ix.  4.)  He  made  na*  of  Aa  fidaa  ojUogiaB 
called  SoritM,  and  ia  nid  to  have  invented  two 
Dtben  of  the  lame  kind,  vis.  the  tyxtKutiViifiiw 
and  the  Mfwrlms  A^i.  (Diog.  L*ert.  ii.  Ul.) 
LanRuage  waa,  with  him,  u  with  Ariatotle|  the 
reRUt  in  ao  agreement  of  men  amcmg  tbemaelvea. 
(Leiach,  ^rrwJipkaai.  dar  AU.  1  p.  42;  Dejcka, 
d»  Megariconim  Doettvta,  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  CiuiTOM,  a  PTthagorean  philoaopher,  who 
ia  otherwiae  oi^nown.  (lamblich.  ViLPyUiag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Ela»,  ia  quoted  aa  the  author  of  ei^a 
Iqr  Parlhaniu  {BnL  U),  who  iriatea  from  hm  a 
atorjr  aboat  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ernasus,  ia  moitionad  by  INcgenea 
Iiajfrtiua  (TiiU  70)  aa  the  author  of  a  woA  on  the 
life  and  pniloaophjr  of  Anaximandw. 

10.  Sunamad  PatuaaBTBa,  waa  probably  a  na- 
tiTa  of  Athena,  and  wrote  on  topogia|ihial  and 
gaogruhied  Mil^tiL  Ha  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Abzander  the  Great ;  fi»  it  b  clear,  fron 
aoBB  fiignenta  of  hia  woika,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phvlae,  that  ia, 
jmvioua  to  B.  c.  308 ;  and  Athenaeua  (xiiL  p.  521 ) 
autea,  that  Diodorua  waa  acnuainted  with  ibe 
ritetoriaan  Anaximenea,  We  know  mdy  of  two 
wuka  Diodonu  Periegetea,  vu.  1.  n^l  t>(^<Nr, 
which  b  freqnoitly  quoted  by  HarpocratiMi  and 
Stephanna  of  Byaantium,  and  from  which  a  conai- 
derable  number  of  itatementa  ore  preaerved  in  con- 
•equence.  2.  Xltfk  /u'widTM',  or  on  monummta. 
(PluL  TkamiH,  S2,  eomp.  71a*.  86,  Oim.  16,  VU. 
X  Ont.  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  b  not 
impoaaible  that  he  may  alao  oe  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletua  {rtpl  MtXi^rov  avyypafifiA,  Schol. 
ad  PtvL  MauM.  p.  380;  eomp.  Preller,  Folemon, 
i-hiffm,  p.  170,  Ac.) 

1 1.  Of  Pmbkb,  b  mentioned  aa  a  writer  upon 
uricahnra,  bat  b  otherwiae  nnknown.  (Vano,d« 
AJ&LI;Cidnindk,Ll;  Flin.  ff.  AT.  Ebnch. 
lib.  IT.  xvii.  &C.) 

12.  Tka  Skiluis  nmlly  cdkd  DiODOKDa 


SicoLtra,  WM  a  cantcMpaaiy  at  Gneav  wmA  Jkm- 
goatna.    (Said.  t.  «.  AWteyr;  Fwh.  €Mnm.  mi 
Jm.1967.)  He  waa  ham  in  tiM  tawB  ef  .Acnn 
in  Sicily,  where  ha  beeane  ■cqnahiicd  wrish  ike 
Latin  language  tfaroogk  the  g;rart  iiiiuiMaiiw  be- 
tween the  Baaaaa  and  Siraiiaafc    Hiapiii  lim  u 
life  we  know  no  moie  Ann  iriMt  be  himaidr  acL^ 
na  (i.  4).    He  ibwbi  to  have  aaade  it  tbe  bwneB 
of  hb  life  to  write  an  unirenal  hntoay-  frM  ^ 
eariieat  down  to  hb  own  time.    Whfa  Aia  aAgetc 
inviav,  be  travdledoiw  agrat  jntof  Kniofe 
and  Aab  to  gain  a  mon  acconae  kuawhjjgi 
nationa  and  CMmtiiea  than  he  coold  obttria  fiv 
^eviona  hiatoriana  and  geognphm.    For  a  bag 
tine  he  lived  at  Rnne,  and  there  alao  be  wtait 
bige  collectiona  of  materiab  lor  hb  wtwk  bv-  atari*^ 
ing  the  ancient  donuaentai    He  atatca,  thaa  be 
^)ent  thir^  yeara  iqan  hb  work,  whkl  ferbd 
probably  includea  the  thae  he  ^ent  in  twrc&g 
and  collecting  materiab.    Aa  it  embcaced  tbe  bat- 
tory  of  all  agea  and  coantriea,  and  thaa  ai^^&4 
tbe  pbce,  aa  it  wne,  of  a  vriiate  libony,  fa*  aOed 
it  B>«AM*4Kq,     aa  Eaaebiua(Pf^L  Tiiy  i  C) 
(aya,  BtSAioAtr^  brapwi.    The  taae  aa 
he  wrote  hb  hhrtoty         be  detrtHacd  pm^ 
Bccnntely  btm  iateiaal  evideaee:   ke  aat  oa^ 
mentHma  Caeaar'a  invaaion  of  Britain  aad  ^ 
croiaing  the  Rhine,  but  alao  kb  death  and  ape- 
theoab  (i.  4*  iv.  19,  v.  21, 25) :  be  fnitkn-  aWea 
(i.  44,  coBp.  83),  that  he  waa  ia  Egypt  ia  OL 19^ 
that  ia,  a  c.  20  i  aad  Scaliger(.^«marfBLarf&«L 
p.  156)  baa  made  it  highly  pr<^iabie  that  Diedans 
wrote  hia  woik  af^  the  year  a.  c.  8,  wbee  A^aa- 
tua  conMed  the  c^ndar  and  intnduocd  the  b- 
tereabtion  every  fourth  year. 

The  iriiob  work  of  Diodoro*  oonaiBted  of  fatty 
booka,  and  emhneed  the  pmod  from  the  eaifiert 
mjthkal  agca  down  to  the  begtmung  of  J.  Caeaar'% 
OalUc  wan,  Diodoma  himaelf  further  Bcatboa, 
that  the  wnk  waa  divided  into  three  great  acc- 
tiona  The  firat,  which  eoaaiated  of  the  firat  ax 
booka,  Gontaina  the  hiatoij  of  the  aytkitai  taia 
previoua  to  tlie  Trojan  war.  Tbe  mt  baaka  «f 
thb  lection  treat  of  tbe  mythum  of  foRjga  coan- 
triea,  and  tlw  btter  booka  of  thoae  irf  the  Gnrin. 
The  aecmid  aeetion  conaiated  of  deven  booka,  irtidi 
contained  tbe  hiabMy  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  tbe  death  of  Abxander  tbe  Great;  and  tbe  tlaid 
•ection,  -whStk.  eontained  the  temaining  23  boafc^ 
treated  of  the  hiatory  from  the  death  of  Afenadcr 
down  to  the  banning  of  Caeaar'a  Gallb  wara. 
:  Of  this  great  woric  conaidciabk  portitms  are  new 
lost.  Tbe  firat  five  books,  which  contain  the  eariy 
bistoiy  <i  tbe  Eastern  natbns,  the  Egyptian^ 
AethiopianB,  and  Graifa,  an  extant  eniiic;  tht 
aixth,  aeventh,  ei^tfa,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  sic 
lost;  bat  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twcatieik 
the  work  b  complete  again,  and  the  kit- 

tory  from  the  second  Penian  war,  b,  a  480,  down 
to  tbe  year  B.  c  802.  1^  reamining  peitieB  if 
the  wad;  b  bat,  wteh  the  enntba  of  a  eoaad*- 
aUe  nnnber  of  fiignenta  and  taa  Bxceipto,  wUA 
are  preaerved  partly  in  Photiua  {B9d,  Ced.  244), 
who  giveo  ttzttacts  from  booka  31,  32,  S3,  36, 37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eriogae  made  at  the 
comtnaBd  of  C<Histantioe  Porphyngeninu,  fraa 
which  they  have  socccaaivelT  been  poUiahed  by 
U.  Stepbena,  Folv.  Uninua,  Vabaina,  and  A.  Mm. 
(CbttMf.  JVora  Ser^  ii.  p.  I,  Ac,  p.  £68,  Ac.) 
The  worit  of  Dbdana  b  ooaitiaetad  apaa  thaplaa 
of  asBafa*  and  tbe  evoda  of  «di  anplm 
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hy  At  ride  of  one  anotbCT  -without  iny  interail 
GoniMzion.  In  compoung  hit  BibUotbeo,  Dudtmii 
made  lue,  independent  of  hie  ovn  obeemtioni,  of 
«U  worees  which  wm  woeMiUe  to  him;  and  had 
he  eaeitiMd  maj  eritidMn  or  judgment,  or  latker 
had  he  poeieeMd  any  critical  powen,  hie  woric 
might  haTc  been  of  incalcnlaUe  value  to  the  atn- 
dnit  of  hiitory.  Bat  Diodonu  did  nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  (oand  in  bis  different 
anthoritiea  :  lie  thu«  jambled  together  hiitory, 
mytbiia,  and  fiction;  he  frequently  misimdentood 
or  nntitated  bu  anthoritiea,  and  not  aeldora  con- 
tradicta  in  one  paawge  what  be  baa  atated  in  an- 
other. The  sbaenoe  of  critidBm  itmanifeat  through- 
out the  work,  which  ia  in  &ct  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requiutea  of  »  hiatawy.  Bat  notwithatand- 
ing  all  theae  drawbm^  the  extant  portion  of  tbia 
great  comf^tioa  ia  to  na  of  the  bigheat  impcvtance, 
on  aoGount  of  the  great  maaa  of  materiala  which  are 
time  collected  finm  a  number  of  wrilera  whote 
work!  have  periihed.  Diodonu  frequently  men- 
tion! Ua  Buthoritiea,  and  in  moat  eaaca  he  haa 
radoubtedly  {maarred  the  anbatanoe  of  hia  prede- 
CMaim.    (Sas  Heyne,  dt  fimOm  tt  AnctorA. 

DioAm,  in  the  CmnnHitat.  Societ  Getting. 
Tok.  T.  and  viL,  and  rented  in  the  Btixmt  edi- 
tion of  DiodMoa,  ToL  i.  pu  zlz.  &&,  wMch  alao 
cmtaini  a  minute  aoeonnt  of  the  plan  of  the 
hi*tofy  by  J.  N.  Ejrring,  p.  cr.,  Ac.)  The 
atyte  of  Diodonu  ia  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  alwayi  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
diftrent  chanteter  of  the  voiki  he  uaed  or  alvidg- 
ed.  Hii  diction  hold*  the  middle  betwem  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  waa  noken  in  bi«  tane^  (Fhok  BiU.  Cod. 

Hie  work  of  DiodMaa  -waa  firtt  pnUiahed  in 

Latin  tnuulationa  of  leparate  parts,  nntil  Vine 
Opaopaeus  pnbliabed  the  Greek  text  of  hooka  16- 
20,  Baael,  1539,  4to.,  which  woe  followed  by  H. 
Stepheni'a  edition  of  booka  1~5  and  11-20,  with 
the  exce^  of  Photina,  Paria,  1£59,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  ii  that  tt  K.  Rbodomannna 
(Hanover,  1604,  fol),  which  eoataina  a  Latin 
tnnahitiDn.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Weaaeling, 
with  an  ezteniivfl  and  very  valoable  commentary, 
aa  well  aa  the  Edogae  of  Constantine  PorfAyroge- 
nitna,  aa  &r  aa  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amaterdam,  1746,  2  vola.  foL  Thia  edition  waa 
reprinted,  with  aome  additiuu,  at  Bipont  (179S, 
Ac.)  in  11  Yola.  8vo.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipdg,  1828,  6  Tola.  8to. 
The  new  fragments  diacorered  and  published  by 
A.  Mm  were  edited,  with  many  improvementa,  in 
a  a^arata  Toluaa  hj  h.  INndort;  Leipzig,  1826, 
8to.  Weiariing*a  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
el  it  contmn  65  Latin  lettera  attriboted  to  Diodo- 
nu. They  had  first  been  paUiahed  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Caireia's  Storia  di  Oatana,  1639,  fol.,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  I^tin  version  by  Abraham 
Pieiger  in  Bumaim'B  TImmmr.  Antig.  SidL  rtl.  x. 
and  in  tba  old  edition  of  Fabr.  SiU.  Or.  nL  zir. 

L239,  ftc  Tbe  Qiedc  origiml  of  theae  lettera 
I  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  bat  tliat  theae  lettera  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  rerival  of  lettam  (Fal».  BM.  Or. 
ir.  p.  373»  Ac.) 

19.  Of  SiNOPK.    Sea  below. 
14.  Of  Stkacusi,  is  mentioned  by  I'1iny(A'.  AT. 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  t.)  among  tho  antbtnlMi  be 
eaoMltad  oBgaogiafhicil  nlijwti. 


15.  Of  Tarscr  (Hetych.  a.  e.  Aiaiyip€a)^  a 
grammarian  who  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (zi. 
p.  479}  u  the  authw  ot  y\i<rinu  'ItoXikoI,  and  of 
a  work  wpis  AwM^^poM  ^xi.  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  aa  tba  Diodonu  rererred  to  in  two 
other  pasMgea  of  AtbeiiieiM(xL  p.  £01,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  nme  as  the  gcammo- 
rian  whom  Enitathiua  describes  aa  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byaantiom.  (ViUoiaon, 
Proleg.  ad  Horn.  IL  p.  29.) 

16.  Somamed  Tkvphon,  lived  about  a.  n.  278, 
and  is  deacribed  by  Epiphaniua  {de  Mena,  ae  Pomd. 
20)  aa  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  preabyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoria  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Aichelaaa.  When  Manea  took 
refuge  in  bis  hoaae,  he  waa  at  first  kindly  receited; 
but  when  Diodonu  waa  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
ArchelaoB,  of  the  hennes  <^  Honea,  and  when  he 
b^an  to  see  through  the  canning  of  the  hereti<v 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  whidi  he  ia  Mid 
triumphantly  to  have  refilled  his  errors.  (PhoL 
BM,  Cod.  85.)  A  letter  of  Arcbelana  to  Diodonu 
ia  stiU  extant,  and  printed  in  Valeuns's  edition  of 
Sociateitp.  SOO. 

17.  (H  Ti'fti,  a  Peripatetic  philostniher,  a  disct 
|de  and  follower  of  Critolaua,  wh<»n  be  tncceeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athena. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c  110, 
when  L.  Crsains,  during  his  qnaestorafaip  of  Mace- 
donia, viuted  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  tbe 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  becaoae  it  waa 
one  of  hia  ethxal  maxima,  that  the  greateat  good 
conuated  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoica  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic^ 
dtOral.  i.  11,  7^.  T.  30,  (fa  Ai.  ii.  8, 11,  iv.  18, 
v.  S,  8,  25,  Aoad.  ii.  42 ;  Oem.  Alex.  ^rom.  i. 
p.  301,  ii  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persent  of  the  name  of 
Diodonu,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  Hat  of  then  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or. 
iv.  p.  378,  dec.  [L.  8.] 

DIODCRUS  (AiAafM)^  of  BiNOPt,  aa  Athe- 
nian OMuic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy*  ia  mentiosed 
in  an  inscription  (B6ckh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixea 
his  date  at  the  archonsbip  of  Diotimus  (&  c.  354— 
85S),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Hwpot 
and  Mou^/uyor,  Aristomachua  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (s.v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  hia 
AiKiiTfis  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  De^mo&opliulae, 
and  hia  "EwixKiipos  and  Ikuniyvptffrtd  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AiKifrpit  (x.  p.  431,  c) 
and  a  long  paaaage  from  the  "KwOikiipot  (vL  pp. 
23S,a.,8^b.,aotzii.),batortbe  Tlayv^tpiffral 
thoe  ia  no  mention  in  Atheuaena.  A  play  under 
that  title  ia  aacribed  to  Baton  or  to  Vlato.  Then 
ia  aaotim  fragment  from  Diodonu  in  StoboeuL 
Serm.  IxxiL  1.)  lu  another  passage  of  Stoboeua 
Serni.  cxxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aioiiiirior, 
^oold  be  retained.  (Ideineke,  Com.  Graee. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  ill  pp.  343—546.)       [P.  8.1 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (A.j>syw  Zmw)  and 
DIODO'RUS  tile  Younger,  both  of  Sardis,  and 
of  the  same  fimily,  were  riietoridans  and  epigrun- 
matistb  The  dder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Sttabo  (xiii.  pp.  627. 628)  saya,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia^ 
and  iroen  Hithridates  invaded  lliat  pvTiiiea,  Zo- 
nae waa  aeenaed  aS  inciting  the  dtiea  to  nnJt 
from  him,  bat  wat  acfnitted  in  ccuafnenM  of  tha 
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DIODOTUS; 


Mow*  which  be  iud«.  Stnibo  addi,  dnt  the 
jonnger  Diodonu,  who  tft*  hii  own  fi^eod,  eom- 
powd  biatotict]  writiDgi,  ]jria,  uid  other  poemi, 
which  wen  written  in  en  antique  ityle  (rir 
dftxafv  T^df^*  4/ifa(Mim  lummt).  The  cpi- 
gnm*  of  Um  Diodori,  of  which  then  an  Hvenl, 
wen  included  \>j  Philip  of  Theualonica  in  his 
collection,  ind  tbej  now  fbnn  b  put  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Bninck.  ^moJI.  ii.  80,186;  Jaeoha, 
IL  67,  170.)  Then  ii  eonddenUe  diAcnlqr  in 
auignlng  eadi  of  the  epigmns  to  ite  proper  uubor, 
mnd  pnbebljr  eonie  of  them  belong  lo  n  third  DitK 
done,  a  grammarian  of  Tarms,  who  ii  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xir.  p.  675),  and  an  it  enema,  by 
other  ancimt  writen.  (Jacoba,  ziiL  883,  884 ; 
Fabric.  Biti.  Gnm.  n.  vf.  380, 472,  n.  pp.  863, 
a«4.)  [KS.] 

DIODOHUS,  cnma  ml  nugiiter  eeriidofiun, 
one  of  the  eammiirioMri  ^ipinntM  by  Theodosiu 
the  yonnger,  in  a.  d.  4S5,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
nan  code.  Theodouna  originally  intended  that,aa 
an  hiitorical  monument  for  Uie  nee  of  the  learned, 
there  ehonld  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  eonati- 
tntion^  npfiiementaty  to  t&B  Oregorian  and  H<r- 
■nogeniaa  eodea.  Then  Ane  oodea  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  genenl  eoniti- 
tutioni  of  the  empenvs,  not  inch  only  wen  in 
actual  fbree,  hot  each  alao  a*  wen  n^ereeded 
or  had  become  obeolete.  In  order,  howeVer,  that 
in  oue  of  cMiflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dia- 
tii^iuih  dto  more  modwn  omctment,  which  waa 
to  pnnil  over  the  mon  andent  one,  the  anange- 
ment  tinder  each  aufaieet  was  to  be  chreniriogical, 
and  date*  were  to  be  carefuUy  added.  From  this 
genenl  code,  with  the  help  ttf  the  woriu  and 
niouof  junatt,  waa  to  ba  fanaed  a  adaet  code,  ex- 
clading  every  thii^  not  in  fine  and  containing  the 
n^ole  body  of  pnaical  kw.  In  i.  n.  429,  nine  com- 
Biianonen  were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  etonpiling,  fint,  Uie  general  hUtorical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  wen 
Antiochus,  ez-qnaeabw  and  pnefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochns,  qnaiator  paktii ;  Theodonu,  Endichu,  En- 
sebitu,  Joautea,  Canami,  Enbaltta,  and  Apdles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  f  zecntion.  Theo- 
doaina  changed  bia  porpoae,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixtun  of 
the  jua  dTile  of  the  jurists,  or,  aa  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  sbonid  exhibit  a  consdlida- 
titm  of  the  ttaiutary,  but  not  of  the  comwum  or  un- 
written lav.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
miiaionen  wen  named  in  a.  n.  43&,  who  wen 
directed  to  di^oae  chnnologicaUy  under  the  aaote 
tiik  those  coutitatiana,  «r  narU  of  conatitationa, 
^ich  wve  conneeled  in  suject ;  and  wan  «»• 
powand  to  temore  what  waa  ■Bperflnooa,  to  add 
what  was  aeoeasary,  to  diaiige  what  waa  doubtfiil 
substituting  what  waa  dear,andtocorrectwhatVM 
inconsistenL  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochn*, 
pnefeetorins  and  cosaularis ;  Eubulus,  Maximinns, 
Spenntiasi  Martyrina,  Alipiua,  Sebartiann%  Aped* 
lodonia,  Theodorua,  Omt,  Maximaa,  Ep^enius, 
Diodoma,  Procopiua,  Entina,  NeatMiua.  It  will 
be  obaerred  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochna, 
Theodoms,  and  Eubului)  wiio  belonged  to  the  fint 
commisnoD  wen  nominated  npon  the  aecond. 
In  the  oonstitatioD  oanoeming  the  antfaority  of  die 
Tbeodoaian  eode,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
npon  the  tocond  Gommiasion  are  ugnaliiad  aa  liBviog 
Man  actnaly  eaqdoycd  in  tha  eoaipoMtioa  of  the 


code.  These  eight  an  Antiodaa,  Kaximimi, 
Hartyrins,  Speranlina,  Appdlodcna,  Theodoras 
Epigenina,  and  Procopiua.  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  tit.  1, 
».  5,  ib.  S.  6.  {  2  ;  Const,  ds  liaod.  Cod.  AmO. 
J  7.)      _  [J.T.G.] 

DIODOHUS  (Aiftiyij),  a  On^  phyaidan, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  b^tn  tha 
fint  coituiy  after  Christ,  aa  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
{//.  iV.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  periiaps  be  the  same 
persMi  who  ia  aaid  by  Galen  {d»  Mtik.  Med.  ii.  7, 
ToL  X.  pi  142)  to  have  bdonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Empirid,  and  whose  medical  fbnnolae 
he  eevoial  times  quotes.  (De  Oomtpot.  Medieam. 
tec  Looot,  v.  S,  voL  xiL  pu  834;  x.  3,  voL  xiiL 

p,«i.)  tw.A.a] 

DIOIXyRUa,  aitista.  1.  A  Biversraitl^  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  slnmiing  m/Bft  there  is  an 
epignm  bv  Plato  is  tba  Gnek  Amtlralogy.  (AmA. 
Plam.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  citaiiied  in  tha 
epigram  is  qipliad  hj  Hby  to  a  nndkr  work  tt 
Steatonicub. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  ia  ridiculed  in  as 
epkiam.  (Amtk.PuUn.2li.)  [P.  S.] 

DKrOOTUS  (AiAmtX  tiie  mm  «(  Encntoa 
(possiUr,  bat  not  probab^.  the  flaz-sdkr  of  thtt 
name  who  is  mid  to  nave  pnceded  Cleou  in  inflneDsa 
with  the  Atheniana),  ia  only  known  aa  tlie  enter 
who  in  the  two  diantaaiopsm  the  poniduneottoba 
tDiUetad  on  Hytilene  (n  c.  427).  Uttk  the  moat  pn- 
minfoit  part  gainst  ClecnV  sai^mnaiy  aiotiaa. 
(Thnc.  in.  41.)  The  sobstance  (tf  his  speech  on 
the  second  day  w«  may  suppose  onrselvea  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thocydides  (iii  42—48).  The 
exfseaaiona  of  hia  M>poa«)t  lead  na  to  take  him  Ar 
one  of  the  liaiDg  cUas  of  piofesaitmal  oiatef%  the 
earliest  prodneo  of  the  laboon  of  the  SopUatai  If 
so,  he  u  a  suignkriy  broonble  yedawn.  Of  hia 
eloquence  we  cannot  jnd|e  { bat  i(  ia  other  pmnta, 
Thneydidtaa  npwaents  hm  fidriy,  he  cettunly  <n 
this  occasion  di^layed  the  ingenuity  of  the  So^uata, 
the  tact  of  the  prnctiaed  debater,  and  aonDdneaa  of 
view  of  the  statesnan,  in  the  servin  of  a  eaose 
that  deaemd  and  needed  then  alL  Hecaatieady 
shifts  the  aigameBt  boa  ikt  jnstica  to  the  poK^ 
of  the  measnm,  Fedings  of  hunaniqr  wen 
already  exdted  t  the  people  only  wished  a  josti- 
ficati<m  for  iw^nlgiwg  then.  This  lie  finds  then 
in  the  eeitaitt^uiat  revolt  at  any  would  be 
ren tared ;  severities  could  not  dieck,  and  would 
nrdy  mike  it  non  obarinatoly  pNsevered  in; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  ot  confbuDding, 
by  indiacriminaU  ahufata,  their  friends,  the  do- 
mocmtiG  party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  case 
be  their  enemiea, — a  nggeation  probably,  at  that 
timok  ftr  fiom  obnon&  To  hia  skiD  we  moit  aa- 
cribe  the  nmeation  af  tba  preceding  day^  vato 
in  dam^  bvonr,  and  tha  preservation  of  ICy- 
tilene  fi«n  Daiaan^  and  Atbm  from  a  grnt 
crine.  [A.H.C.] 

DI01>0TUS  (Ai^SoToi)  U  King  of  Bactria, 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  mtmarchy,  whid  am- 
tinned  to  mibdst  nndn  a  Ondc  dynasty  for  abon 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  ThM  prince  aa  well 
aa  hia  successor  ia  odled  by  Justin,  Theodotns,  bot 
the  form  Diodotos,  which  ocean  in  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
515)  seems  to  tiave  been  that  used  by  Tn^s  Pom- 
pans  (Prol.  Tragi  Pompui,  lik  xlL),  ia  eon- 
finned  by  the  evidence  ot  an  nniqae  gold  onn  new 
in  the  museum  at  Paiia,  (See  Wilson,  Ariamot  p. 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  dnMUtoaeaa  of  Aa  esta- 
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Ilia  soverei^'a  facing  engnged  in  wars  in  distant 
pnru  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himKlf  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  secluded  pontion  of  his 
temtories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Partfaions  under 
Anaces,  almost  immediately  afterwords,  appear  to 
haw  pntented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monsich  to  lednce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucas  Callinicns  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
hare  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perfaapa  have  confirmed  bim  in  the  possession  of 
bis  sovereignty,  to  secnre  fais  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Stmb.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  ^riono,  pp.  215—219;  Droysen'a 
//e//Miuiiiiu,ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760;  BwnlRochette 
Joum,  det  Satxua,  OcL  1835.} 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strnbo  and  Jnstin  to  hare 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
port  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria.  B.  c 
261— 24t>.  [See  AnsAcss,  p.  S54,  a.]  The  date 
Usually  received  is  256  b.  but  an^  aucfa  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjectnre. 

Concerning  the  Beetrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  //istorut  Regtti  Oraeeonm  Bactntmi,  4to. 
Petrop.  1 738  ;  Lassen,  Ziir  GexAidUe  der  Griechii- 
den  und  IndoStvUichen  Konige  in  Baldrien,  Bio. 
Bonn,  1838 ;  Wilaon'i  Ariotta  Anfiqua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.a] 

DICyDOTUS  IT.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  be  aban- 
doned bis  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  agunst  Selencoa  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
zli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
faably  secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commen cement  of 
bis  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

D10'DOTUS(A.«<iToj),  literary.  1.  OfEnv- 
THRAK,  was.  according  to  Athenoeus  (z.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  lipiiiitpiStt  'AXtlMpoti,  from  which 
we  may  infer  tluit  be  vaa  a  contemponry  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

2.  AGreek  ORAHMARUN, who,  according  to  INo- 
genes  I^'rtius  (iz.  15),  eommentel  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Pbripatxtic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xri.  p.  757). 

4.  Sumamed  Pbtronius,  was  the  author  of 
Antbokiguroena  and  other  vorka.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny*  and  ii  the  nme  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below, 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  bad 
known  him  from  hii  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  espedalty  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotno  became  blind,  bnt  be  never- 
theless cuntinued  to  octupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicen's  hons^  in  b.  c.  5S,  and  left  to  hii  Mend 


ary,  to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  aacribei  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis  of  AuoRAOUTCa  There  ia 
no  other  mention  of  htm. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  ion  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  irente,n.p.38.)  [P-S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AiMoTotX  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  {H.  JVl  zx.  32)  Pttroniiu 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronitu  et  Dio- 
dotmt,  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotoi 
by  Dioscorides  {De  Mat.  Med.  prae£  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epipbanius,  (Adv.  Haera,  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  mnst  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (Ai^Tcu),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet.  •/ 
AnL  «.  v-lt  wlm  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Chnat,  mentioned  by  Galen  {de  Compoa.  Me- 
dicam.  tea.  Locot,  viL  5,  vol  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antoniua  Musa.    [W.  A.  O.] 

DIOGENEIA  {Aiayi-tM%  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beinga.  (Pui.  L  SB.  g  3 ;  Apoliod.  iiu 
15.  §  1.)  IL.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (AioT^ntt),  historical  1.  An 
AcARNANUN.  When  PopilliuB  in  a  c.  170wentas 
ambassador  to  the  AetoUans,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acaraania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Popillius  not  to 
■end  any  soldiers  into  Acanwnia.  (Poiyb^xxviil  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Arcublaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia^  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  MUkrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaoinian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  coronuuid  of  a  place  called  Nepheria,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Afiiatnoa 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continvfr 
the  attack,  while  be  himself  marched  against  Cnr- 
thngp.  However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  ^ 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victorf  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  tMtin^  tA  Carthage,  whicb 
had  been  supplied  widi  provuioni  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  con- 
rage  of  the  Africans,  who  still  e^nsed  the  anisa 
of  Carth^  < Appian,  i>Kii.  12(>.> 

4.  A  pnaon  sent  by  ORoruNXB,  together  with 
Tlmotheua,  as  ambasndor  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  161,  to 
carry  to  Some  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
frienddiip  and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  bis  coodjotor,  MU- 
tiades,  sacceeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  alum- 
nies  gained  the  victoiy,  as  theie  wat  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

fi.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Snsa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest fhrdier,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  toe  cmmnd  ef  the  military  forces 
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■tetkned  in  Media.  In  &  a  31 0,  vban  Antioehni 
pomud  An>ce>  II.  into  Hyrania,  IMogenea  was 
appcnnted  comnuuider  of  the  Tangnaid,  and  diatin- 
guiihed  bimtelf  during  Uie  march.  (Polyb.  t.  46, 
48, 54,  X.  29,  SO.)  [L.  S.] 

DI0'0ENES<Aw7'<^f)<  Uteniy.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antonkts,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  aome  critics  have  placed  toon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  othen,  and  with 
more  prabdnli^hBTe  jilnnd  him  in  the  aecond  or 
third  century  wker  Chrat  Hia  age  waa  unknown 
eren  to  Photiua,  who  haa  preaerred  {Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  hia  romance.  It  conaiited  of  twentj- 
four  hooka,  waa  written  in  the  ferm  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bai«  the  title  of  Ti  Mp  Boi\v 
iwurra,  (Coinp.  Porph^.  Fit.  P^koff.  10.)  It  ia 
highly  pi^aed  hj  Pmrtiw  for  the  cleameaa  and 
gracefulneaa  of  its  dewripticau.  The  epitome  pn- 
aerred  by  Phodu*  ia  printed  alae  in  the  **  Gmpua 
Eroticorum  Graecomm,*'  vol  i.  edited  hf  Fhnw. 

2.  or  Apollonu.    See  below, 

S.  Sumamed  tlie  BABTLONLa.N,  a  Stoic  philoeo- 
pher.  He  waa  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
trom  which  he  derived  hia  aumame  in  order  to 
diatingniah  him  from  other  philoaophera  of  the 
name  of  Dii^mca.  He  waa  educated  at  Athena 
under  the  auipicea  of  Chryaippua,  and  ancceeded  , 
ZoM  of  Taraoa  aa  the  head  vt  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athena.  The  moat  memBtaMe  event  of  hia  lift  ia 
the  part  be  took  in  the  embaaty  whidi  the  Atbe- 
niana  aent  to  Rome  in  b.  c  155,  and  which  con- 
Kated  of  the  three  [^oaopbera,  Diogenem,  Caiaf 
ndea,  and  Critolaut.  These  three  philoaophera, 
during  their  atay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
iqieeches  at  first  in  numeroua  private  aaaemUiea, 
and  afterwards  alao  in  the  senate.  Diogenea 
pbaaed  hia  udience  chiefly  by  his  Mber  and  lem- 
p«ats  mode  of  apeaking.  (GelL  vii.  14  ;  Cic. 
Aoad.  ii.  45;  comp-CiRMADisand  CnrroLAUB.) 
According  to  Lucian(^(iero&  2U),  Diogenea  died  at 
the  age  of  88;  and  aa,  in  Ckcrola  Ctalo  M^l?}, 
Ditwenea  ia  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
diea  previoua  to  ac  151.  Diogenea,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  {maffma  tt  pravu  Sloiau,  Cic.  <U  Of. 
)ii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  viewa 
of  his  master,  Chrysippoa,  especially  on  aubjecta  of 
dialectica,  in  whidi  Dnwenea  ia  even  said  to  have 
inatnctad  Cuiteadea.  (Gib  Aead.  ii.  80,  <fa  OnU. 
u.  88.1  He  was  the  anther  of  leTenl  woiks, 
of  which,  however,  Uttle  more  than  the  titlea  is 
known.  1.  AtoAeitritr^  v'x*^  {Oiog-  Laert.  vil 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  de  Divin.  L  3,  ii-  43.) 
S.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chryaippua,  explained  by  phyaiokwical  principlea. 
{QiK.d»NaL Dear. L  IA.)  4.  n»pl  too  rqs  ifwx<tt 
^tyt^rmmi.  (Galen.)  5.  Hcpl  ^wi^t  (Diog.  U£rt. 
Tii  55),  which  aeema  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
•ophy  Ot  language.  6.  Hap)  t^§rt(as,  or  on  arii- 
tocracy  of  birth,  in  several  bodu.  (Athen.  iv.  p^ 
168.)  7.  napl  frffitir,  likewise  in  aevenl  books, 
the  lirat  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeua  (xiL  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  dt  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  Dia  ia  »  &lse 
reading  for  DiogeiM).  There  are  aeveial  paaaagas 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
tboie  woAa  ate  unknown.  (Cic.  dt  Of.  iii.  13, 13, 
38,  <fa  /Va.  iH.  10, 15 ;  emp.  C  F.  Thiery,  Dia- 
Krtaih  da  Diogeme  Babgloiao,  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &c  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  itc) 

4.  The  Cynic  ^uIom^Ime,  See  Wow. 


There  ww  two  other  Cyme  philoaoiAen  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  {Dim  Cmm. 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  bis  Epistles  (35,  p.410^ 

5.  Of  CmcDik  [DwosNUNDS.] 

€,  The  author  of  a  work  on  PaRRU,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  hy  Clouena  of  Alexandria 
(Frotrqat.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  b 
the  same  an  the  Diogenea  who  ia  mentiMted  hj 
Partbeniua  {EnL  6)  aa  the  mitbar  t£  A  vedt  an 
PkUene. 

7.  LAXBTiim.   See  bdow. 

8.  OsNOMAua.   See  below. 

9.  A  pHosNicuK,  a  Peripatetic  philoaivber, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplicius.  (Suid.  s,  n. 
irpiatms.)  Whether  he  ia  the  aamo  as  Diogeoes 
of  Alnla  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Snidaa  and  Slefaaona 
Byzantiua  (■.e.'AfiAo)  call  a  distingoiahed  aophiat, 
cannot  be  aacertained. 

10.  A  Phutqun,  ia  described  aa  an  atl>aa^ 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelian,  V.  /f.  ii  SI ; 
oomp.  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iiL  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolbiuis  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  plifloso- 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philoaiyhy. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  41.J 

12.  Of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  dispntadoua  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberiua  once  wanted  to  hear  him;  but  as 
it  waa  not  the  uanai  day  for  diqinting,  the  gnm- 
mariaa  bade  him  come  again  en  the  aeventh  d^. 
Afterwarda  INogenn  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  penniasion  to  pay  hia  homage,  the  emperor 
did  not  admit  him,  Imt  reqneated  him  to  'came 
agun  after  ths  kpea  of  aeren  jmn.  (Soet.  ZUv. 
32.) 

18.  Of  SuiocuA,  an  %ieanao  phflaHfto, 
who  haa  frequently  been  eonfonnded  with  Howenea 
the  Babylomaa,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
lenceia. He  tired  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  taff^ 
ntitioaa  aon  of  Antiochna  Epiphanea.  Bnt  he 
was  put  to  deadi  aoon  after  the  accearion  of  Ando- 
chna  Theua,  in  B.  c  1 42.  (Athen.  v.  pt  21 1.) 

14.  Of  SicTON,  u  mentioned  by  Diogenea  Laet^ 
tius  (vi.  81)  aa  the  anthor  ol  a  work  on  Pelopoo- 
nesua. 

15.  Of  Shybna,  an  Elcsdc  philoaophei^  who 
wu  a  diadida  trf  Metn>d<mM  and  ProtiBoiaa. 

(Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  I  f.  301.) 

1 6.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philoaophw,  who 
ia  deacribed  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  fi75)  aa  a  petaan 
clever  in  compoaing  extonpore  tragedies  He  waa 
the  author  of  aeveral  works,  whidi,  however,  are 
losL  Among  them  are  mentimed  :  1. 'Ewfx«croi 
<rx9f^  whidi  waa  pn^Kbly  a  collection  of  essays 
or  disaotationB  on  phQoei^iical  subjecta.  (Dio^ 
L^ert.  X.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abrid^ 
ment  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (mroyi^  rmw  "Eri- 
Kwpov  ^uemr  l^ifmfdntt'),  of  which  Diogenes 
Laerlius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3w  Thfl 
woatTdtrnf  f>rn)futr«n-,  that  ia,  on  "poetical  problems, 
which  he  endttvonred  to  aolve,  and  which  aeem  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Diog.  LaerL  vi.  81.)  Further  parti rulm  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Oassendi  ((£•  ^.l^ncar. 
ii  6)  KioeaentB  him  aa  a  disciple  of  DMoetriu  the 
lAconnn. 

There  are  sevanl  mm  Ihamiy  pertooa  of  Ae 
name  of  DiefCHS,  oonmun^  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  hat  of  them  k  nna  ij  Thiery,  Lb 
p.  97,  ftc.  [L.S.J 
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DIO'GENES  APOLLONIA'TES  {Awyim  i 
'AToAAaH-ufnit),  an  eminent  naUinl  phUowpher, 
vko  lired  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  was  k 
native  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete,  bit  fethcr'a  name  was 
Apollothemia,  and  he  was  a  pnpil  of  Anaxtmenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  erents  of  his  life,  except 
that  be  was  once  at  Athena,  and  there  got  into 
troable  from  soiiw  unknown  canse,  which  is  con- 
jectured  to  have  been  the  sappoaitiontliat  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  I^'rt  iz.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  ftto'Mif, 
"  On  Natore,"  which  connsted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  whidi  he  ^tpears  to  have  treated  of 
phyricil  BoeDce  in  the  hrgeat  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fiagments  romain, 
presemd  by  Aristotle,  IMogenes  Laertins,  and 
Shnplidns.  The  longest  of  ^eee  is  that  which  is 
insnted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  boA  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
descriptiiHi  of  the  tmgin  and  disbibntion  of  the 
rans.  The  foUowing  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  I^ertins : — He 
m&intaiiied  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified 
waA  nri£ed,  produced  the  di^rent  members  of  the 
unirene ;  that  nothing  was  produced  fnm  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  die  earth  was 
round,  snppwted  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  sh^M  from  the  whiriing  roond  of  the  warm 
▼apours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardenmg  from 
eold."  The  last  parsot^b,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
•cnre  in  the  erigmal,  kas  been  translated  according 
to  Puuerbeita^  expUnation,  not  as  being  entirely 
•atisfactovy,  bat  as  bung  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  [wopoMd.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  oil  an 
intdlMtual  energy,  thoug^i  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  end  mattw.  The  ftu- 
ments  tS  Diogenes  ban  been  edlected  and  pnb- 
llahed,  with  those  of  Anamgoms,  by  Schwn,  Bonn, 
18^,  8to  ;  and  ahme  by  Panierbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
Sto,  with  a  copioni  dissntation  on  his  philosophy. 
FnrUier  infermation  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  HailesV  editira  of  Fabridi,  BiUiotk,  Gnuea,  vol. 
iL  1  Bayla'a  Diet.  HitL  tt  Orii. ;  Schleieimacher,  in 
the  Honoin  of  the  B^in  Academy  for  ]815;and 
inthediSeientHistoriesofPbibsc^y.  Somenotices 
of  his  date  by  Afr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  artido 
**  On  die  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  ro- 
bune  of  the  PiSologioal  Mumm.    [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'GENES  (Auyirtis),  a  Ctnic  o(  Sin^  in 
Pontos,  bom  about  b.  c.  412.  His  &ther  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  oonricted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  qnitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athene 
His  yonth  is  said  to  have  been  ment  in  dissolute 
•xtEavannee;  but  at  Athens  hu  attnition  was 
wiested  by  Ae  duneter  of  AntistlwaeB,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  oa  he  did  all  others  who 
ofiered  themsehas  as  his  pvpils.  [Amtistbknu.] 
Diogenes,  howBTor,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  Uows,  bat  told  him  that 
be  would  find  no  stin  hard  enough  to  ke^  him 
•way.  Antisthanes  at  hHt  tekntac^  and  his  pupil 
soon  phmged  into  the  mott  fiantie  excesses  of 
austerity  and  noroeeness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modon  Trsfipisti,  or  Indian 
gymnoso^iiriB.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  MM  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snout  I     mn  ooane  dotbing,  Uved  on  the 


Slainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
nlian,  Orai.  vi),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonginK  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mather  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Ep.  99%  Ludan  (Qwswxio  Coiuer.  Hid. 
ii  p.  364),  Dic^ienes  Laeitius  (vi  23),  and  the 
inadental  allnuon  to  it  in  Juvenal  (ziv.  308,  ftc), 
who  says,  Aieattndar  tetta  wHt  m  Ufa  magnwm 
hiMtaiorem,  and  Ddia  nudi  no»  ardeni  Q/nioi, 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (EquiL  789),  speak* 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Pelononnesian  war,  in  celUn^  tnu  (wtAdicraii), 
and  Nmiar  dweUinga.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  iact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenea 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tab;  but  more  particularly  that  Eiuctetas 
Arnan,  iii.  24),  in  giving  along  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  li^  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modem  times 
are,  against  the  tab,  Heumann  {Act  PkUotopk,  vol. 
ii.  p.  £8),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  d« 
Diiiari  ifabUaticme  Diopemt  Cyiaci,  was  puUished 
by  his  rivaL  {PaedL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  68S.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Atheniana 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  uivhin. 
Lncian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  i^pcals  to  certain 
ipurious  epistles,  fidsely  attributed  to  Diogenes, 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentridties,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  dis^proved  with  the  utmost  posdble 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obrioualy  tend  to  some  i"""f^'qtff 
ptactical  good.  He  abused  liteiaij  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  strin^g  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orstors  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  tbe  tame  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwiie  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

Tke  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegino,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  token  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  ilave.  Here  when 
be  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  "  How  to  oommand  men,**  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  pHxt.  Sudi 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Ctvintb,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
d(Hn,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
reridence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  token 
{dace.  The  con  venation  between  them  it  reported 
to  have  begun  by  tbe  kitig^s  saying,  "I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
"And  I  am  Kogenes  the  Cynic."  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oUige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  "Yea,  jon 
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aa  Btand  oat  of  the  Nmhiiie."  Conndtting,  hnr- 
«Yer,  that  thia  mnat  haTe  happened  aowi  after 
Alexander*!  Mceauon,  and  befon  hia  Penian  ex- 
pedition, he  mold  not  have  called  himsdf  Me  Gmt, 
vhtch  title  waa  not  conferred  on  liira  till  be  had 
gained  hh  Eaitem  victoriei,  after  which  he  never 
letsmed  to  Greece.  These  coniidcrations,  with 
othen,  are  lufficient  to  heniih  thii  anecdote,  to- 
sether  with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
oirtory;  and,  conaideriRg  what  ridi  materialB  to 
peenliar  a  person  u  Diogenei  nrnit  tutTe  afforded 
ibr  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
hare  come  down  to  si  of  somewhat  doubtful  gmu- 
ineness.  We  an  told,  however;  that  Alexander 
■dnuied  Ditwenes  io  nnidi  that  he  said,  **  If  I  were 
not  Alezan£r,  I  sbovld  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Pint  Alex,  c  14.)  Seme  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  reudeot  at  Corinth,  he  atiU  spent 
erery  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  tbHous  ecandalooB  ofiences,  but  of  tbeae  there 
is  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tndition 
•bout  him  ibewa  that,  thongh  a  strange  (snatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excdunce  of  Kfe,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  con^pued 
hia  arrital  to  the  entnuioe  of  a  good  genins  into 
hia  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatcrer.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  roost  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert  tl 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  hind 
of  caiieatDre  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  peraons  whon  he 
casnally  met,  and  with  a  still  more  suprane  con- 
tempt for  time:,  place,  and  circumatanccs.  Hence 
he  waa  sometimes  called  "the  msd  Socimtes.*'  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  snd  there- 
fore those  attribttled  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
iclied  on.  The  moot  peculiar,  if  eotiectly  statM, 
was,  that  all  minda  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  bat  that  in  the  imtionsl 
animals  snd  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humour*  of  their  bodies.  (PluL  Plae, 
PluL  V,  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  hi  Bmdter  {Hut.  Crit.  Plul. 
ii.  2.  ].  §  21)  to  IHogenes  of  Apdlonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  IMogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  fiUse  rrading  for  KiW.  He 
died  at  the  age  M  neariy  nine^,  8.  c.  S28,  in  the 
same  year  th^  Epicnmi  came  to  Athens  to  camf 
late  opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  hii.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch  tells  us  {^wpo$.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thorgelion.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii.;  Ritta-,  OiaA. 
der  PbilonplM,  vii.  I,  4.)  rO.£.LC.] 

DIO'OEN£8LAE'aTIUS(&w>WdA06mo« 
or  AMprnit,  sonedmes  also  Aatprm  AuToqt), 
the  onUior  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  baa  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Lacirtios,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  bmily  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertins,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  Bat  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  BSiL 
Oraec  v.  p,  564,  note).   A  modem  oitic  (Baake^ 


delMi.Hmjfdi  p.  59,ftc61,ftc)  nippoaesaathis 
real  name  was  Diogauanns,  and  that  he  was  the 
Hm«  as  the  DiegeniBiiits  of  CyBcni,  who  is  am- 
tioned  by  Smdaa.  This  snppositiosi  is  Cvanded  oq 
B  passage  of  Tsetses,  {C/iiL  iii  61,)  in  which  IMo- 
genes Laertins  is  mentiened  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianns.  (Vossins,  da  HiM.  Grate,  pi  263,  ed. 
Westennann.)  We  have  no  information  whatever 
respecting  bis  life,  his  stndies,  w  hb  ^e.  Plu- 
tarch, Sextos  Kmpiricns  and  Sataminas  are  the 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  he  aocordin^y  seons 
to  have  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  seerauj  cen- 
tury after  Christ  Others,  however,  asogn  to  him 
a  stUl  later  dale,  and  piece  him  in  tlielisieaf  Alex- 
andw  Sewns  nd  us  snccesacrm,  oc  vra  a»  lats 
as  the  timtt  of  Constantbie.  His  work  consists  «f 
ten  books '(^4<ra^  fitat,  in  PhoL  BibL  Cod.  cxzi ; 
^lA^o^r  hr6pia  in  Steph.  Byt.,  vo^tcrmw  ffiot 
in  £uatatb>  and  is  eaDed  in  MS8.  hy  the  long  title 
of  -Ktpl  J9uM,  tayiiiTtm  ml  (bro^tTfiorw  twv 
Jv  ^cAmto^  adSoMftiiffb'nir.  According  to  tnm 
alloiiona  whi^  occur  in  i^  ha  wnrta  it  ftr  a 
ladvofaak  (iiL  47.  z.  29),  who  oeeafded  bendf 
with  pbOosophy,  especiaUy  with  the  stndy  of  PlatOk 
According  to  some  this  buly  was  Arria,  the  phikiao- 
pfaical  frirad  of  Oalen  {Tkeriae.  ad  Pimm.  3),  and 
according  to  others  JnUa  Domna,  the  wife  of  tl« 
Emperor  Sevenui  (Menage,  /.  e.  ot^  Prootm,  pk  1 ; 
Th.  Reinesios,  Var.  Lett.  iL  12.)  The  dedic^ioB, 
however  and  the  prooeminm  an  lost,  id  that  Ba- 
thing can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  woric  is  as  fellows :  He  begins 
with  an  introdoctioa  coDceming  the  origin  and  the 
eariiest  history  of  ^lihMOphy,  m  wfaidi  be  itAitea 
the  opinion  of^ these  who  did  not  seek  far  the  fbit 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Oieeee  itself^  bat  aoioqg 
the  barhariana.  He  then  dividea  the  ^ukteofAy  of 
the  Oreeks  into  the  Ionic — which  commences  with 
Anazimander  and  ends  with  Cleitomachns,  Chrysip- 
pos,  and  Theephrastns — and  the  Italian,  which  was 
Imnded  by  Pyihagon%  and  ends  wtib  Enouva. 
He  recksns  the  Sooatic  school,  with  ila  vanoos  ra- 
mifications, as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics,  arith  Hendeitus  and  the  Sceptica,  are  in- 
dnded  in  the  Italian  philosophy,  wbich  oocnpies 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicnms  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particnlar  minuteness,  which  bss  led  some  writen  to 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  waa  an  Epicnraui. 

Considering  the  Lms  of  all  the  nnmenua  and  com- 
prelModve  wwks  of  the  andents,  in  wkidt  the  his- 
t«T  of  philoBophers  and  of  philosophy  was  traatedof 
either  as  a  whtde  or  in  separue  portiaoa,  and  a 
greatanmber  ef  wtdeh  Diogenes  himself  had  befon 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculsble 
value  to  us  as  a  source  infiwmation  concerning  the 
history  of  Oredc  philosofAy.  Aboat  finrty  writers 
on  the  lives  and  doctrinea  of  tlw  Greek  philoao- 
nhm  an  mentioned  in  his  wnk,  and  in  all  twv 
nondred  and  eleven  authors  an  cited  whose  works 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  fonndation  of  most  modem  histories 
of  ancient  philoswhy  ;  and  the  woriia  of  &a^er 
and  Stanley,  as  nr  as  the  eariy  histny  i£  pfailo- 
eophy  is  concerned,  an  little  mne  than  transts- 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplificationa,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Dic^enes  contains  a 
rich  store  of  living  featnns,  iriiu^  serve  to  illns- 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con- 
sidenble  luuabar  U  fin^naBta  of  wvks  whidi  an 
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lost  Montaigne  (£!msu,  ii  10)  tbenfore  jnatly 
wiahed,  that  we  had  a  doaen  I^ertiiuea,  or  ilut  hu 
W(wk  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
nmat  indeed  con  feat,  that  he  made  bad  lue  of  the 
enotmooa  quantitjr  of  nateriab  which  he  had  at  hia 
contmand  m  writing  hi*  work,  and  that  he  waa  on- 
equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  ii  in  r«Jity  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  moat  beterogeneaoa,  and  often  di- 
rectly contnulictoi7,ace(ntnta,piit  tqgatlMr  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Efen  aome  early 
•eholaTs,aiidias  H.  Stephens,  conndered  these  bio- 
graphies  at  the  philosopfaen  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  phUosophers.  His  object  evidently 
WHS  to  fimuih  a  book  which  was  to  amose  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conceptimi 
<^  tin  T&liM  and  dignity  of  phDoaophjv  or  of  the 
greatnesa  of  the  men  whose  Hra  he  deacribed.  The 
traces  of  caralesSBess  and  mistakes  are  rery  nnme- 
Tons  ;  much  in  tbe  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  &u  aa  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  rery  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  tbe  themes  of  the  philosophers. 

The  lore  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  thinga,  at  a 
time  when  M  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  daBomlixed, 
lad  crept  into  litentme  also,  and  meh  compil*- 
tions  as  those  of  Phkgon,  PtolenMWiu  Cfaemms, 
Athenaens,  Aelian,  and  Diogmet  LajMins  display 
this  taste  o(  a  decaying  litentnra.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Dii^enes,  that  in  order  to  lescne  the  com- 
mon sense  irf  the  writer,  critics  have  had  Kcouise 
to  ^  InpoUiena,  that  tlw  present  -work  is  a  mutt- 
hted  abndnwnt  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  O.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  LiL 
AnaL  iil  p.  227.)  Oualterus  Bnrheus,  who  Uved 
at  the  doee  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  mrk. 
"  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophonun,"  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  fiuriaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
aophets,  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  •  Bnriaens,  moreover,  gives  m 
several  valuable  various  readinga,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  aceounta  whidt  in  his  work 
an  minnte  and  complete,  but  which  an  abri^ed  in 
Di<^[enea  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  drenmataneea  Seimttder  infers, 
tut  Bnriaens  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  THo- 
genes.  But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  oisn- 
plete  MS.  has  not  been  realised  as  yet 

The  worit  <tf  Diooenei  became  fint  known 
b  western  E«K^  throng^  a  Latin  tnodation 
made  by  Ambrostna,  a  pupil  of  ChrysoIorBS,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
transladon.  It  was  printed  aft«  Ambrosias's  death. 
(Rrane,  before  a.  d.  1475 ;  re|»inted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Brixen,  1485;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1666.) 
tk  tiu  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theopbmatus, 
Phbi^  and  Xeno|J)Dn.  The  first  complete  edition 
is thatof Basel,  1533, 4to.,ap.Frobeniun).  Itwas 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stepiuns,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  axtnid  onlj  to  the'  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  tuA  of  Isaac  Casanbon,  widi  notes, 
1594.  Ste^tais's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesj^uDB  Milestns,  de  VUa  HUatr.  Pkiloi.  ap- 
featei  iffia  at  Colan.  ADolmg.  1515.   Then  fal- 


lowed the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobnudinns  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.},  corrected  by  a  ct^don  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fbl.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
ccnmientary  of  Menase,  and  the  notes  (rf  tbe  earlier 
conuDentatora.  All  ueae  editiona  were  snrpaseed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Metbom  (Ainsterd. 
1692,  2  voIs.4to.),butthe  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  tho  editions  of  Longojius  (1739 
and  1759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  Tbe  best  modem  edition  is  tbit  of 
H.  Q.  Hilbner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  Svo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
tbe  ctmunentories  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
otfaera,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo>  uniformly  vidi 
Httbnei's  ecUtini.  (Comp.  P.  Gaasendl,  Antmaih. 
M  m  tibnm  Diog.  Lai'ri.,  Lngdun.  1649,  3  vols. 
foL  3rd  edition,  Lugdnn.  1675  ;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
meniatiimei  Zacftioitae,  Rome,  1 788, 4to. ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, ObteroaL  in  Dioff.  Lc^rt.  in  the  Mut.  HelveL 
XV.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gnue.  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  fists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  aothors.  (Stahr,  AruloL  it.  p.  68 ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Atetn.  Mtu.  i.  S,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  AriOot.  de  Anim.  p.  123.)  Besidea 
the  woric  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Lal^ 
tins  also  composed  other  worics,  to  whuh  he  him- 
self (il  65)  refers  with  the  words  ofs  4w  <WMu 
tllf^im/ttv.  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  ii^ 
terspersed  in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tsetses  {ChiL  iii.  61^  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  m  a  sepanite  woric, 
and  divided  into  sovuil  books.  (Diog.  LaSrL  L 
39,  68,  when  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bon 
the  title  4  riitfurpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  &r  aa  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  u  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  ns  a  favourable  notion  of  hia  taste.  (O. 
H.  Klippel,  da  Diogenu  LavriH  Vita,  Scriptit  akpm 
AvdwitaiA,  GSttingen,  1831,  4to.)        [A.  &] 

DlCyOENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  b^[un  to  exhibit  at  AOiens 
in  B.  c;'404.  Of  his  tia^dies  onlv  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  9vi9T^i,  'AxiAAsui,  'EA/nj,  'H^ 
vA^f,  M)i3«B,  OiSJiovj,  Xptfmawoj,  2</(^t);  and 
it  is  remaricable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  laiirtins  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  tbem  to 
Phiiiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cjmie 
(Menagins,  ad  Diog.  Loirt,  Le.),  and  others  to 
Pasipfaiuxi.  Mehmthhu  in  Plutarch  (da  And,  Poet. 
4,  p.41,  d.)  ctanpbuna  of  the  ofaocnrity  of  a  oeitain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  {V.H.  iii.  80,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tn^c  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  a  different  peraon  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OenomaUs.  (Snid.«.  e.,- 
Ath.  ziv.  p.  636,  a.;  Fabric  BAL  Graec  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (AioT^nii),  a  Greek  pbyhkun 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  {Dg  Medic 
V.  19,  27,  pp.  90, 104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulaa  are  fweaBrved  Irr  Celios  {Le-),  Galen  [de 
Oompoe.  Medieam.  me.  Lceoi,  m.  3,  Tol.xii.p.  686; 
ix.  7,  voL  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
(tf  the  other  individiiala  of  this  nam*.  [W.A.G.] 
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DICOENES,  utiau.  1.  A  laiiitat  of  mne 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetriu  Polior- 
oetei.  (Ptiii.xxxT.lUi.  40.  §42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  n  Knlptor,  wlio  dfconted  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  tom«  Car3ratid«,  which 
wrre  gnetly  admired,  and  with  atatuei  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  leu  adatinble,  bat  which 
were  mt  ao  well  leen,  on  aeeoDnt  ti  dwir  poution. 
It  ia  rtrj  dilBcaU  to  detenmne  in  what  podtian 
die  Caryatlda  stood.  Plinjr»f%  "MM/wMnt." 
(Plin.  xiivi.  5.  a.  4.  $  11.)  [P.  &] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  {Aujmtn^s),  a  granmu- 
riiin  of  Cfaicoa,  who  ia  alio  caUed  Diogenea 
(Suid.  (.  V.  Aivyjviit),  whenee  aome  have  rentnred 
upon  the  conjectnn,  that  he  is  the  nme  pemm  aa 
Diogenes  Laertiui,  which  aeema  to  be  anpported 
bjr  the  fiKt.  that  Taettts  {CkiL  iii.  61)  alia  the 
latter  Diogenianns ;  bnt  all  is  nneertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianas  of  Cjiicua  is  called  by 
SnidM  Um  ulhor  of  woAs  on  the  Mven  islands  at 
his  native  eovntiy,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetrr,  and 
other  anbjecta.  It  tannot  be  deternoined  whether 
the  Diogeniantta  aoitioned  hj  Plutarch  {J^pmpot. 
Tiii.  I ),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eoflebiu  {Praep. 
Eomg,  ir.  3;  oonp.  Theodoret  "nerap.  X.  ^  138) 
quote*  a  fiaginmt  on  the  fatilit^  of  oracles,  is  the 
HIM  ai  the  gnunniBrian  vt  Cyaicus  or  not.  (Bera- 
hirdr,  ad  Said.  L  p.  IS7a)  [L.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  (AurrmMv^orAwrnw^i) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontua,  a  distingnisbed  gnun- 
nipin&n,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  ennmerates  the  following  worics  of  bis: 
I.  lUl*tt  muYoSoral  mtrd  otoix*'^''',  in  five  hooka, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pampbilns. 
[Pakphiluh.]  2.  An  AntfaologT-  of  eingnuna, 
TM'  TMKvplmm  iwiypaftfiarmr  Mixoyur ;  and 
aerer^  geographical  workib  Snidaa  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  nntifo  of  the  Pontic  HemEtda. 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  panon  u  the 
nhytician  Diogeniannsof  HendeiaAlbaoeinCiiria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contenu  or  anangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  naeh  ns^  by  Suidas  and  He^ehina :  and 
indeed  ionie  suppoae  the  Lexicon  of  Heayehios  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  fmn  that  ot  IKo- 
geniamu.  AportioB  of  it  ia  atiIlaxtait,eoirtiiiHBg 
a  oollecdoD  «  proreilM,  under  the  titlt  n^ovitw 
hiiutitit  h  rqf  AioTtviwoS  ovMrysry^r.  The 
woik  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottna,  with 
the  proverbs  of  ZenoUiu  and  Sni^  in  hit  mv**- 
fual  '£Miirrwat,  Antr.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  publiahed  by  Oaisfbrd,  in  his  Panmio- 
prajAi  OratOy  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Lentach  and 
Schneidewinn  in  tbeir  Cbrpw  Paroeawiffr.  Gragc 
There  are  passages  id  this  work,  which,  nnlesa 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  1^  gnidna.  (Fabric.  BfU.  Oraec 
T.  p.109 1  Jacobs,  ^nO.  Grate. -n.  PraU^  p.  xlvi.; 
LeuMch  and  Schneid.  Praef.  p.  xxriL)      [P.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  »  consular 
under  Macrinna  remarkable  for  his  impnideot  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  pasmge  in  Dion  Csssius 
whidi  contained  some  paiticulara  with  rmrd  to 
this  penonage  ia  cxtremly  defectiTe.  He  may 
1m  the  same  with  the  Fulrius  who  waa  praefect  ct 
the  city  when  Elagabalns  was  slmn,  and  who  pe- 
riihed  in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  erent. 
(Dion  Cass.  IrxviiL  36,  Ixxix.  21.)     [W,  R.] 

DIOGNE^US(Ai^)virrei).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tioehoB  the  Qnat,  was  ctnuniiniHied,  in  &  a  222, 


to  MBTCy  to  Sdewri^  oo  the  Tigris,  Lnodka.  ^ 
intended  wifeof  Antiodnaaaddsoigbter  of  M^ni- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontna.  (  Polyb.  t.  43 ; 
Clinton,  P.  H.  iil  n>.  315,  424.)  He  coonanded 
the  fleetof  Antiocbus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  poMcesion  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  emctoal  aerrioe.  (Polyb.  t.  59, 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  ^noalof  the  Erythraaa  fbnea  which  aided 
MitetnsmawatwiththeNaxiana.  Being  eninsted 
with  the  conunand  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyanoe  of 
Naxoi,  he  fell  in  lore  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxiaa  pri- 
soner, and  nairied  hei^  Throngfa  her  means  the 
NaxiansbaeameaiaMen<tf  theiwtinqoestion.  At 
the  eaptan  of  it  the  mmi  her  hosbaod^s  life,  but 
died  hendfof  joyst  dw  bonoors  heaped  on  her  by 
her  countrymen.  There  an  other  editions  <rf  mt 
story,  tatyittg  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plot  dit 
MwL  Firi.  a.  v.  lUkmiftni ;  Pfllynon.  viii.  36 ; 
I^uAen.  £M1  9.) 

9l  Anan  whomcMBieddiitaiMasinluaaaidiea 
tot  Alexander  the  Orcat,  and  wrote  a  work  eo  dw 
subject  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunetifla 
with  Babton.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  n.  17.)      [E.  &] 

DIOONE^US,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodiana  in  their  mistanoe  to  Dosetiias 
Polioroetes.  (Vitrav.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Sdroeidar.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  inaliBctad  u» 
Antorunns  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  Am/o*.  4,  nod 
Salnaaiiis's  note.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOME'DE  (Ate^),  a  daughter  of  Pborbaa 
of  Lomnost  was  beloTcd  by  AchiUes.  (Horn.  IL 
tx.  665 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  596,  sod  Diet.  CreL 
ii.  19,  where  lier  name  appean  in  the  poetical  form 
of  AMffifimm.)  There  are  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  in.  10.  5  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Pab.  97  ;  eomp.  Diion.)  {L.  S.] 

DIOMEDES  (Am»<^).  1.  A  son  of  Tydeos 
and  Dtl^le^  tha  hssbaid  of  A^alria,  and  the 
■aeeaiior  at  Adnutw  m  tha  kii^idan  of  Argoa, 
though  he  waa  descended  from  an  AetoKan  bnuly. 
(Apollod.  L  8.  I  5,  So.)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  foUows: — His  &ther  Tydeus  fdi 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomedes 
waa  yet  a  boy  </l  ti.  222);  bnt  be  hinodf  after- 
warda  wu  ona  of  the  EUgoni  who  took  Thdbta.  (A 
if.  403;  vmp.  Pans.  li.  20.  $  4.)  Diomedeawent 
to  Tmy  with  Sthenelus  and  Enryalua,  canyiag 
with  him  in  eighty  ships 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troeune,  Eiooae^  Epi- 
daiuns,  Aegina,  and  Maseh  (ii.  559,  Ac)  la  tbe 
amy  of  the  Gteeks  before  Tny,  Dirawdes  was, 
next  to  Adiilles,  the  brafeat  among  the  heroes ; 
and,  like  Achillea  and  Odyaaens,  he  mjoyed  the 
special  ^tection  of  Atitoia,  who  aaaiated  him  in 
all  dangetous  moments,  (v.  826,  n.  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312 1  ooap.  Virg;  ^ea.  I  96.)  He  fco^t 
with  the  moat  diatingrishad  tmaog  the  Trojans, 
sneh  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (Tiil.  110,  &c,  t. 
310,  &C.X  ind  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
tha  cause  of  the  Trojaoa.  He  thus  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  droTe  her  from  the  field  ofbattte(v. 
335,  440),  and  Area  himself  was  likewise  wonnt^ 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pmdarevi,  whom,  howarec^  he  after  warda  stew 
with  many  other  Tnjana.  (t.  97,  Ac)  In  tha 
attack  of  the  Tnjans  on  the  Oredc  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  ofi^ed  a  baave  reastance,  but  Diomodta 
waa  wounded  and  returned  to  tbe  ^pa.  (xi.  330, 
dtc.)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  H^aeataa,  hot 
somatimeB  alio  a  lioa^  Aa,  {jvL  195,  s.  177.) 
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Atdw  fimml  guMof  I^trocbt  heamBBered  in 
the  daiiot-race,  and  received  a  and  ■  tri- 

pod u  his  prise,  (xxiii.  373,  &c)  He  alw  coa- 
qnered  the  Telamonion  Ajax  in  ringle  combat, 
and  won  the  iword  whkh  Achilles  had  oflfered  as 
the  loize.  (xziiL  Sll*  He  ia  described  in 
the  tUad  ia  geneal  m  Inn  m  war  and  wiu  in 
comicil  (iz.  53),  in  battle  furiosi  Hke  a  mountain 
tMRst,  and  the  tenor  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lira  chases  goats,  (t.  87, 
xL  382.^  He  is  strong  lilce  a  god  (t.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  vamea  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
piay  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
nH  (■ri.  306.)  He  himielf  knowi  no  her,  and 
niiiaec  his  oonsnil  idun  AgHneouuni  ^o|iosea  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  dedam  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenehis  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  &11.  (iz*  32,  comp.  Tii.  398,  Tiii, 
Ifit;  Philostr.  Her.  4.) 

Hie  story  of  Diomedea,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time*  has  received  varions  additions 
and  embelUahments  from  the  bands  of  later  writers, 
ofwhichwesfaallnotioe  the  prindpal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  spuoogthe 
sttiton  of  Heta  (Hy^  F<^  81 ;  ApottJtT.  iit.  10. 
f  8),  and  Ua  lore  «  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Oredu  in  their  expedition  agunit  Troy  with 
80  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  rdatire  of 
Thersites,  who  waa  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  AroaEon  Pendtesileia  to  be 
honoorably  boned,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Seamander.  (Tttsti.  ad  LyxgA.  993 ; 
Diet.  Cret  It.  8.)  Ph^octetas  waa  penaaded  by 
Diomedea  and  Odjsieiu  to  jma  tba  Oreaka  against 
Troy.  (Soph.PAiftxl570,&c.;  Hygin.  #^102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discoTered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  then  sUmed  him  to  death.  (Diet  Cret.  iL  Ifi ; 
comp.  Fnu.  x.  81.  |  1.)  Afiar  tbo  death  of 
Pans,  Diomedea  and  OdyHeos  wan  sent  into  the 
dty  nf  Troy  to  negodate  for  peace  (Diet  Crat  t. 
4),  bnt  be  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
•  When  he  and  Odyeseas  had  arriTad  in  the  art  rf 
Troy  by  a  ■abterreneoas  paaaam*  they  slew  the 
ffuarda  and  aurried  away  the  palUdiom  ( Vitg.  Aen. 
li.  163))  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
takea  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walla.  When,  during  ^e  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  fctuming  to  the  camp  widi  their  predous 
booty,  and  Odysseos  was  waUung  bdiind  him, 
DioraedoB  nw  by  tba  diadow  of  kis  companion 
tlint  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himielf  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedea,  how- 
ever, tamed  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odynens, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  befon 
him  to  tlw  camp.  (Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  aceoding  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
vrith  him  to  Argos,  when  it  ranained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  aHutance  of  the  Uwonian  Leagms,  ndio  con- 
Tpyed  it  to  Sparta.  (Pint  QkomL  Graee.  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  ouieia,  Diomedes  waa  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Pans.  iL  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladimn  and  the  remains  of  Anchiaes  to  Aeneias, 
became  be  waa  infbnned  1^  an  cnde^  that  he 


should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  snftrings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Ser*. 
adAm.a.  166,  iii.  407.  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  sufier  much  from  the  enmi^  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continoed  to  protect  him. 
He  WHS  fint  thrown  by  a  item  on  tha  coart  of 
Lyda,  when  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Area  'bj 
king  Lycne ;  bnt  CaUirriioe,  the  king^  dau^ter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(Phit  ParalL  Gr.  et  Horn.  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
beni  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Naaiuna,  for  Us  wiftAegialda  waa  living  in  adnW 
taty  with  Hiraolytai^  or  aooordiDg  to  otaers,  with 
Cometes  or  CyUi^anu.  (Diet  Cret  vi.  2 ;  Tsets. 
ad  Lyx^  609 ;  Serr.  ad  Aem.  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fine  quitted  Argoa  nther  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adultNers  (Tsets.  ad  Lye, 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  saboeqoent  recovery  of  Argoa  an  ^aoed  in 
some  tmditions  inmiediatuy  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gcaie  with 
Akmaeon  to  assist  his  giand&ther  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  aboaue  of 
Komedes,  AgamemnMi  todL  poasessiaa  of  Arsoa  t 
bnt  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  waa  rescuved 
upon,  Agamemnon  frton  foar  invited  Diomedea  and 
Alcmaeoa  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Stnb.  vii.  p.  323,  x  p.  462 1  comp.  Hygin.  FA. 
175}ApDDod.i8.$6;Pana.ii.3fi.$3.)  Accord- 
ing to  anotba  aet  of  tRditima,  tKanedaa  did  not 

SD  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
e  was  expelled  from  Argoa,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  bnt  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  (rf  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  KetdoMk  to 
aanat  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  tha 
enemies  of  hii  gnad&tiier,  and  then  took  np  hia 
rmidenoe  in  Aotolib  (IXct  Cret  vi.  3.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Aigos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Dannia  in  Italy.  Dannos,  tha  king  of  dte 
eonntry,  received  him  kindly,  and  aotidted  hia 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Mfswpisna.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  «  land  and 
the  band  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedea  d^ 
(eated  the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  tertir 
tory  among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  tiie 
Trojans,  and  even  amted  them  against  Tnmus. 
(Pans,  i  U;  Serr.  taAtm.  via.  9.)  He  died  in 
Dannia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  waa  baried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Quganos,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  iahnda.  Subaeqnent^, 
when  Daonus  too  had  died,  the  Doriana  wen  con- 
quered \ij  the  Illyrians,  but  wen  matanmphoied 
\tj  Zens  uto  birds.  (Anton.  Libu  37 ;  comp.  Tietb 
ad  Lge.  602,  618.)  Acowding  to  TwrtaM^  IMo- 
modes  waa  mnrdeied  by  Dannos,  whereas  acrording 
to  oUien  he  retnnwd  to  Aigos,  or  dis^peared  in 
one  the  Dioaaedaan  ialanda,  or  in  the  eoaatty  of 
the  HenetL  (Strtb.  vL  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ituy,  soch  as  Dene- 
ventum,  Aequumtnticum,  Argoa  Bippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venuna  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Cannsium,  Venafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Oarganum,  and  Brandusium,  were  believed  ts 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Sctv.  ad  Aen. 
viiL  9,  XL  346;  Stmbu  vi.  ^283^384;  Plin. 
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jr.  JV.  iH.  30 ;  Jiutin,  xii.  2.)  The  ironhip  md 
amka  of  |odt  ud  hemw  wu  ^iMd  by  IManedea 
&rud  wide:  in  sad  vtmr  Aigoe  be  cwuod  templet 
of  Atkana  to  be  boilt  (Pint,  dt  FUm.  18 ;  Puu. 
u.  24.  (  2) ;  hii  umoor  wu  pntervod  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Lnceria  in  Apoiia,  and  a  gold  chain 
vi  Ua  waa  ihewn  in  a  temple  of  Attemia  in  Pence' 
tia.  At  Tioenne  b«  badfininded  a  temolerf  Apollo 
Epibatarioi,  and  inatitnted  the  Pjtnian  ganwo 
tbant.  Ha  Uaudf  waa  aobiaqnentfy  wonkipped 
aa  a  difino  bong,  eipedallj  in  Italy,  when  itatnea 
of  htm  exiited  at  Armipa,  MetapoDtom,  Thuii, 
and  otbtf  pUoea.  (Schot  ad  Pmd.  Ntm.  x.  12; 
Scylaz,  ParipL  p.  6 ;  comp.  Stnb.  t.  pi  214,  Ac.) 

There  are  tncei  in  Greece  abo  of  the  wmhip 
of  Diomedea,  for  it  ii  laid  that  he  waa  placed 
among  the  goda  tegether  with  the  Dioicnii, 
and  that  Athena  conierred  npon  him  the  immop- 
tality  which  had  been  intended  for  hia  &ther 
Tydena,  It  baa  been  eonjectoted  that  Diomedea 
ia  n  ancient  Pdauian  aaoiaof  tomadinni^,  who 
waa  rfUrwuda  eoBnmded  with  the  hem  INonedea, 
M  that  At  wonUp  of  the  god  waa  traufand  to 
Oe  boo.  (BSckh,  EifUeat,  ad  Fiad.  Ntm.  x. 
p.  46t()  Diomedei  wu  tepreaented  in  a  painting 
at  the  ampolia  of  Athena  in  the  act  of  canring 
away  the  hlladimn  from  Troy  (Pane.  i.  22.  |  6^ 
and  Ptdygnotna  had  painted  him  in  the  Leache  at 
Delphi  fx.  35. 1  a,  10.  g  2.)  CoDip.Bnuidatatar, 
Jim  GhnL  dw  A«lcL  lamd.  p.  76,  ftc 

Z  A  ton  of  the  great  Dioinedoa  by  Eo^pe,  Ae 
dangfater  of  Daoona.   (Anton.  Lib.  S70 

S,  A  am  of  Area  and  Cyrene,  waa  king  of  the 
Biatonea  in  Thtaoe,  and  wai  killed  by  Hendea  cm 
aceoont  of  hia  marea,  which  he  fed  with  human 
fleah.  (Apollod.  ii.  ft.  |  8;  Diod.  iw.  15]  Serr. 
«dAm.Lm.)  Hyginna  3M)  calb  bin  a 
aon  of  Atlaa  by  hia  own  dat^tar  Aitarik  [L.S>] 

DIOMEDES  (Aie^nfSii*X  a  Greek  gnmmarian, 
who  wrote  a  oonmentaiy  or  scholia  on  the  gtaa- 
■aar  of  Dionyaiia  Tknut,  of  wU^  a  few  ftagmenta 
are  adll  extant  (ViDoiaoa,  i^aaadl  pp.  M,  126, 
172,  18S.  186 ;  Bekker,  Amed.  iL)  He  aeona 
alto  to  have  written  on  Homer,  ft>r  an  opinion  of 
hia  on  Homer  ia  lefbted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiaat 
on  Homer  (ad  IL  ii.  2£2'|.  [L.  &] 

DIOMETD^  the  antfaoc  of  agnnmatical  tnar 
tiae  "De  Oiationa  at  Paitibu  Ontiaua  at  Vario 
GoHra  Metnnna  libri  IIL^  Wo  am  entirdy 
ignomnt  of  hia  hiatory,  bnt  vnca  he  is  freonently 
quoted  by  Priaeian  (a.  p.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
X.  S79,  889,  892),  he  nuut  hare  lived  before  the 
conmiencement  of  the  6th  centnry.  The  work  ia 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanaaiu,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whataoercr.  It  ia  lenmiked  elae- 
wlieie  {Crakibiub],  that  a  doaa  oone^ondence 
vmj  be  delected  between  the  above  work  and 
nany  pamagea  in  the  Inatitntionea  Orammaticae 
af  Chariaiua,  and  the  lame  ranaA  ^ppliea  to 
Maziima  Victorisiia* 

Dianiedea  waa  fliat  pnbHabed  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Orammariani  jmnted  at  Venice  by  Nic 
Jensen,  abont  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oranunaticae  Latinae  Anctoces  Antiqai  of  Pnta- 
cbiua,  4to.  HanoT.  160&,  ppb  170— £27.  Fta  oi- 
tical  emendationa,  ctnualt  SakfpmUf  Smpeel,  Ltet. 
and  AMmm^  CbawtaMa  iAtt>rw«H  LaydM^ 
See  also  Omnn,  Beitr  dge  xm  OrieeL  «.  BSm.  Lit. 
aeadi,u.f.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Ato/afhtX  •  physieian, 
aaint,  and  martjr,  waa  bom  at  Tamia  m  Cilieia, 


of  Chtiataao  parents.  He  lired  at  Tama  tar  sme 
tame^  and  pnctiaed  aa  a  jhjnmn,  bat  aftetwardo 
ramoTod  to  Nitaaa  fa  SthyniB,  wkat*  bo  eiBti- 
nned  tm  Ua  deatL  We  an  told  that  be  pnctiaed 
with  great  sncceaa,  and  need  to  ondeaTixit,  wheo- 
erer  he  had  an  <^portanity,  to  cMtvert  his  paticnta 
to  Christianity.  For  his  ^rta  in  this  caaae  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  empenw  Dio- 
detian,  who  at  that  time  hmpened  to  be  at  Nno- 
medeia  in  BSthjnia,  bnt  diea  on  Ua  wqr  tbiiha, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fimtt  entaiy  afts 
Christ  A  chnnih  was  bmlt  at  Conetiurtine- 
ple  in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Orat, 
i^ich  was  aflvwarda  adorned  and  beantified  by 
the  empwor  Ban)  I.  in  the  ninth  eentniy.  fie  ia 
commemorated  hj  tbe  Romish  and  Greek  dinidea 
OD  the  16tb  of  Ai^pat  (AaaSaKA;  Baonna, 
Nommelator  Sanelonm  Pnfimkm  Mtdieonm; 
Caipaoviua,  da  Mediek  ab  Eotluia  pro  Smxtk  ka- 
bOu;  Memdog.  Oraeeorm.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DICMEDON  (AiOfiAM),  aa  Atbonn  oon- 
nander  doling  tbe  PelmonDeaaB  war;  cnaa  oat 
eariy  in  tbe  campaign  of  a.  c  412,  the  6iat  after 
the  Syracmea  disa^,  with  a  Bopidy  of  16  sUpa 
for  tbe  defanoe  of  Imia,  Chios  and  Hiletna  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chiani  preamtly 
noceeded  to  attempt  ita  extensM«  to  Leaboa. 
Diomedon,  iriw  bad  c^tnied  oa  Ua  first  airiial 
Shut  Chian  iUp%  waa  aoon  afkar  joinsd  by  Lesn 
with  tm  fron  Atbna,  and  tbe  two  KoammAm 
with  a  eqaadiw  *f  25  lUpa  new  miled  bs  Leabes. 
They  reoorcnd  M  ytilene  at  once,  defeating  tbe 
Chian  detachment  in  the  barboor;  and  by  ^ 
blow  were  enaUed  to  drive  ont  the  enemy  and 
secnn  tbe  whole  iskmd,  a  snrioe  of  the  hi^cat 
inportUMa.  Tbey  alao  Muned  CSascmenae^  and 
fioB  Leah  OS  end  uw  aei^boaring  coast  carried  on 
a  socoesafol  warCue  against  Chios.  (Time.  TiiL 
19—24.)  In  thia  serrica  it  seems  likely  they 
were  peimanently  engaged  nntil  the  otwiion,  in 
Oa  ttAumiB^  wnter,  whan  we  find  Asm,  on  Ae 
leoomgaendation  ^Ptiondn,  who  with  bb  oKgar- 
dilcal  fiienda  waa  then  wooing  br  tbe  ream  ef 
Aldloadea,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Samoa,  supoaeding  Phrynichus  and  Scironides.  • 
After  acting  against  lUiodes,  now  in  remit,  they 
remained,  i^parentlyt  during  tbe  period  of  inactiso 
at  the  eanmenosmeiit  of  the  aaam  of  B.  c.  411, 
subordinate  to  Pasander,  then  at  Samoa.  H!thcs<- 
to  he  had  tnistad  them :  their  appnntmcnt  had 
been  perhapa  the  result  of  their  tnccessfiil  open- 
dona  in  Lesboa  and  Chios,  and  of  a  nentnlitr  in 
party-matten :  perii^  they  had  joined  in  hia  plan 
for  the  mke  of  the  rscaQ  of  Aldbiadea,  and  now 
that  this  pn}ect  was  given  op,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  BUffeofcY,  aa  ipactieal  nao,  tut  Oie  overthrow 
of  democney  would  be  the  signal  for  nnivoaal  reveb 
to  Sparta :  Thncydides  Hiys  tiiat  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  fionoan  th^  received  frees  the 
damocn^.  For  lAatever  naaoa,  they  new,  aa 
Pdmnder^  dapaztue,  entoed  into  cwB—ankatian 
with  Tfanaybnlns  and  ThiasyDns,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  <xnsbed  Uie  oligardtical  con* 
nnncy  among  the  Semiaas,  and  od  hearing  that 
the  govenunent  of  the  Four  Hundred  waa  eatab- 
li^ied  in  Athena,  niaed  the  standud  of  indiyea' 
dent  donocnCT  in  the  aimy,  and  ncdhd  Akanadeh 
(TiiL54,55,73.) 

Heneefoith  for  same  time  they  are  not  named, 
Iboea^  tbay  pnt^  eotainly  wen  among  tbe  ooaa- 
■mden  of  the  contn  ia  tbe  battio  of  CynosoenM^ 
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■nd  during  the  wbolo  period  of  die  command  of  Al- 
dbbdea  wen  ptofad^  in  aetin  wrrice.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notimn,  ■.  o.  407,  he  wee  die- 
siaoed,  die;  were  among  the  ten  genoals  appointed 
u  hia  nxnt.  Diomedon  in  thii  conunand  waa 
employed  at  a  diatance  fran  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicntidaa  diaaed  Conon  into  Mjtilen^  on 
the  infismation,  partuye,  of  the  gaOey  whbji  made 
itaeao^etothelMlMpnit,  ha  nikd  tot  LeAoa, 
and  loit  10  oat  of  12  ihipa  fai  attMoopliDg  to 
join  hia  beaieged  oolIeagn&  In  the  mbaeqnest 
giorioua  netoi7  of  Aigintnae,  he  waa  among  the 
commanden.  So  waa  he  aJao  among  thoae  anbappj' 
»x  who  retonwd  to  Atfaeni  and  Ml  Tictima  to  uie 
myitariona  intriguea  of  the  o]i»uchical  partr  and 
the  wOd  endnlfw  of  4e  F^I^  It  waa  m  hia 
bdialf  and  that  flf  Fttldea,  that  hit  friend  Etuypto- 
lemns  made  the  attmpt,  ao  nearly  incceaafiil,  to 
put  off  the  trial.  Aceording  to  the  accoont  givoi 
in  hia  ^leech,  Diomedon,  after  the  enn^ement, 
whm  the  eoDUiiaDdeiB  met,  bad  given  tne  adrioe 
to  fiiim  in  mafl»  file  and  |^  up  the  caitawayi ; 
and  after  Thenunanea  aad  Thniybnlna  had  been 
{sermted  by  the  atona  fton  cActing  their  com- 
miiuon  to  toe  tame  pmpoa^  he  with  Peridea  had 
diuoaded  hie  oolleagbea  bom  naming  thoae  officer* 
and  thia  oommiwoo  in  their  demateh,  for  fear  of 
their  iBoorriag  the  diaphaaBFB  inieh  tbu  in  the 
end  fall  <ai  tlw  geneala  thenudrea.  (Xenoph. 
Ha.  i.  i.  I  16,  «.  §§  22,  29,  7.  %%  1, 16,  17, 
39.)  IModmu,  who  hidierto  had  not  mrationed 
hia  name,  here  relatea  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  ikill,  and  diitingaiahed  tot  joatice 
and  other  nrtnea,  when  aentence  had  been  puted 
and  ha  and  tfaa  net  wm  sow  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  fcrwaid  and  bade  tha  people  be  mindfol ' 
to  peifiirm,  aa  ha  and  hii  colleeguea  eonld  not,  the 
vows  whifji  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.   (Dtod.  zUi.  102.)        [A.  H.  C] 

DIOMILUS  (Ai^fuXof),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
pvhdily  of  military  rnntation,  placed  by  the  3y- 
racDnni  at  the  head  of  a  force  id  600  picked  men 
in  the  raring  of  b.  c.  414.  He  fell  in  tbe  firat  ex- 
cietae  of  hia  command,  when  the  Atheniana  made 
their  landing  at  Epipdae,  in  endnTooriug  to  die- 
ktes  them  from  Eoryahia.  (Thnb  ri.  96.)  [  A.  H.  a] 

DI'OMUS  (A^^mX  ft  aon  of  Cdjttii,  a  b- 
TOoite  and  atteadant  of  Betndea,  bm  whom  the 
Attic  demoaof  Diomeiawai  beKered  to  hare  deriv- 
ed iu  nante.  (Steph.  Bya.  a.  vcl  Kwiaapytt, 
Ai^rwa.)  [L.  S.] 

Dl'OMUS  {Alofus),  a  Sicilian  di^herd,  who 
ia  laid  to  hare  inrented  bocohe  poetry,  and  waa 
mentumed  aa  nich  in  two  poama  of  ^ichannos. 
(Athen.  nT.  p.  619.)  [L-S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  hiuhand  of  l^i- 
tea,  the  daoghter  of  Pnwnaua.  ApoUo,  who  had 
beoi  kindly  received  by  Ipbiteo,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  apon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Caiya,  tbe  gift  of  prophecy,  m  ooDdttion,  how^ 
ew,  that  they  ihoald  net  betmr  tin  godi  nor 
aearch  after  fiwUddon  thinp.  Anarwaiaa  Diony- 
ana  alM  came  to  the  houae  of  Dion ;  he  waa  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  bat  won  the  love 
of  Csiya,  and  therribre  aoon  paid  Dion  a  aeeond 
Tint,  under  the  pretext  of  conaecmting  a  temple, 
which  the  king  hod  erected  to  him.  Oiidie  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  thatr  niter,  and  when 
Dionyioa  had  remiBded  them,  in  vain,  of  Ae  eon- 
mand  of  Apdlo,  they  ware  aebed  with  nubg  nwd- 
neai^  and  havli^c  gone  to  the  hei^ti  cC  T^geto^ 
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they  were  metamoiphond  into  rodcs.  Carya,  tha 
beloved  of  IMonyma,  waa  changed  into  a  nnt  tree, 
and  the  Lacedao&oniana,  on  being  infivmed  of  it  by 
Artemia,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemia  Oatyatia. 
(Serv.  ad  Vvrg.  EeL  viil  30 ;  Cabtatis.)  [L.  &] 
DION  (AfMr),  a  Syracnaan,  eon  of  Hipparinna. 
Hia  father  had  been  from  the  fitat  a  conatant 
friend  and  mpporter  of  the  dder  Dionyaina,  who 
had  fabwqnently  married  hia  iuf^ttsr  Arialo- 
madte.  neae  dicimutanoea  natimJIy  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relationa  with  Dioniraiiu,  and 
the  Utter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  hia 
character  and  aUlities,  treated  bun  with  the 
gnatcft  diitincUon,  and  nnployed  bun  in  many 
•ernoeaoftheutmoettnat  and  confidence.  Amoiw 
othMB  he  aent  him  on  an  embaaay  to  the  Oarthagl- 
nittii,  by  idiom  ha  wai  lecdved  with  the  greatest 
disUnction.  (Pint  iNoa,  S— 5 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dion, 
1.)  Dion  alao  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
&thw.  Arete,  the  dat^ter  of  Dioayahia  by  Alia- 
tomadie.  Of  this  doee  connazien  and  bvrar  with 
the  tyrant  be  aeenu  to  have  svdled  lumaelf  ts 
amaaa  great  wealth,  ao  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
rina  he  oflbred  to  equip  and  maintain  50  tiiremea 
at  hif  own  coat  to  aaaut  in  the  vrar  againat  Car- 
thage. (Plut.  Diom,  6.)  He  made  no  oppocition 
to  the  wceewion  of  tha  younger  Dionyaina  to  all 
hii  &tb«^  po««(^  hot  hia  near  rdatiuuhip  to  the 
aona  of  die  btler  by  hia  wifb  Aiiatomadw,  ai  wdl 
aa  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jedousy  to  the  yonthfnl  tyrant,  to  whom  he  alao 
made  himself  personally  disagreeahle  by  the 
austerity  of  his  mamiHa.  Dion  ^ipeara  to  have 
been  oataidly  a  man  of  a  pnnd  and  iton  duuao- 
ter,  and  haring  beooma  an  arddit  diadple  of  Phto 
when  that  pbiloaopher  virited  Synense  in  the  retni 
of  tbe  elder  IMonysius,  he  carried  to  excess  Me 
austeritf  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewad  with  undit- 
guised  contem^  the  debanchniea  and  diasdata 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endek* 
voured  to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Pbtto  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  b«t  the 
philoeopher,  though  received  at  first  vri^  tbe  ut- 
most distinction,  fiuled  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hdd  on  the  mind  of  Dionysiua ;  and  the  intriguea 
of  the  oppodta  party,  headed  to  Philiatai,  wem 
snceessfbl  ia  proearii^  the  banlihnwtnt  of  Ditn. 
(PIuL  Litm^  7-14 ;  Com.  Nep^  Drnt^  3,  4 ;  Died, 
xvi.  6.)  The  dreumstanoea  attemUng  this  an 
variously  repwted,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merdy  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wedth. 
According  to  natanh,  ha  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  Hved  in  hddtod  intercoarae  with  nato  and  hia 
diadpka,  at  timea  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greeoe,  aid  di^yisg  his  msgnificenoo  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  &iled  in  pro- 
caring  his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Synense),  and  Dionyaina  having  at 
length  confiscated  hie  property  *>id  compelled  bis 
wife  to  marry  another  penmi,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expuUon  of  the  ^ynnt  by  foree. 
(Plut  Diom,  15—21 ;  Pasnd^Plat.  6 ;  but 

compare  Diod.  xvi  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  g«Mnl  mfmbatj  of 
Konysius  and  tbe  disametion  of  ma  svbjecta 
encoan^ed  htm  to  nndertaka  thia  with  forces 
a^rparentiy  very  insoffident.  Very  few  of  tho 
numenos  SynmisBU  ttdloa  then  in  Greece  eonld 
be  indneed  to  Join  htm,  andhe  niled  from  Zatju- 
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thai  with  only  two  meichant  ihipi  ud  Imi  than 
1000  iDerceurr  tnof*.  The  ■beence  of  Dionyiiu 
and  cS  hia  chief  n^portar  Philiotaa,  who  wen 
both  in  Italy  «t  the  tuna*  hnani  hia  enlei|>rtae  ; 
he  hnded  at  Minoa  in  Uia  Carthagmian  temtocy, 
and  being  ipeedilj  joined  bj  Toluateen  from  all 
parta,  adfMMod  wiUiout  oppoution  to  Syncue, 
«hkh  he  enteted  in  triumjuu  the  whole  city  being 
abandoDod  by  the  fonee  of  Ditmyniu,  except  the 
otMlel  OD  the  Uand.  (Diod.  xri.  9,  10 ;  Pint 
i)mH22— Dion  and  hia  brother  Hc^adiea 
warn  new  apsoiatad  by  the  Syncaaane  genenl»-in> 
diiel^  and  tney  pncMded  to  inteat  uw  dtadd. 
DiMiymu  Meanwhile  letniiMd,  bat  hanng  &iled 
in  a  nlly  fram  the  iiland,  his  oTtttont  for  peace 
beiog  rejected,  and  Philistoa,  on  whom  be  mainly 
depended,  haTiug  been  defeated  and  akin  in  a  aea- 
figh^  he  detemined  to  quit  the  city,  and  lailad 
away  to  Italy,  leanng  Ua  eon  Apdloeiatea  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  chugeof  theatadel.  (&c.  S56.) 
But  diHenaiona  now  broke  ottt  ammg  the  bc- 
aiegera:  Heradodea,  who  bad  lately  acrired  from 
the  PeloponncM  with  a  feinforoement  of  tiiienioi, 
and  had  been  sppoioted  commander  ot  the  Syn- 
cnmn  fleet,  eoug^it  to  nndeimine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whoae  mercenary  troopo  were 
diaeontented  (or  want  of  pay,  withdraw  wi^  them 
to  Leontini.  The  duHWtm  of  the  Syraciuani, 
howBYer,  ariiing  from  the  incimncity  of  thor  new 
kaden,  aooK  led  to  tbs  ncall  irf  Dian,  who  waa 
appointed  eole  general  aatocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocntea  waa  compelled  hj  budna  to  nrteih 
der  the  citadel.  (DkmL  xri.  11—13,  16—26; 
PIuL  Diam,  29—50.) 

Dion  waa  now  wde  maater  d  Syiacnae :  whether 
he  intended,  aa  he  was  accoaed  hb  oieBiiea,  to 
retain  the  ■ovcreign  power  in  hia  own  hasda,  or  to 
eatabliih  n  diguchy  with  the  aaaiitance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  aaaertad  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  hia  goTemment  aeema  to 
have  been  virtu^y  detpotie  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Hei«cleidea,to  be  pot  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  hia  advorMriea ; 
bat  dtese  maaaorea  only  aggnnted  the  discontoit, 
wUA  aeema  to  han  qitcnd  eren  to  hia  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippna,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  incnasing  unp<^>u]arity  tofbm 
a  coDspiraey  against  him,  and  having  (puned  over 
smno  of  hi*  SUcynthian  Kouda,  canaed  him  to  be 
asMsinated  in  ois  own  noose,  &  c  353.  (PluL 
Dion,  52—57;  Com.  Nep.  Dim,  6—9;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Comelius  Nqna,  he  waa 
about  55  year*  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chaiwter  of 
Dim  has  been  immodeiat^  pnised  aooe  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  m  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  banh 
and  unyielding  dispoeitioii,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  anuts.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  hia  intention  of  re- 
storing liber^to  Synemtt  he  oean»  to  hava  aflar- 
warda  abandoned  the  idea,  and  tlteie  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ctmiplaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exdianged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Platan^  Dim ;  comp.  T^maL  e. 
P.  AemiL  2 ;  Athm.  xi.  p.  506.  e.)    [E.  H.  A] 

DION(A(m>).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
^ihiet^iher  and  a  fiiend  of  Antiodina,  Ha  was 
tent  by  his  fiUow^timu  as  smbanador  to  Borneo 
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to  complain  of  the  eoitdnct  of  tlwir  king,  Ftainrr 
Anletea.    On  his  arrival  at  Roane  be  was  p  nieaM 
by  the  king*s  seovt  agents,  and  the  atrongat 
pieion  of  Oa  mmder  fell  upon  M.  CMliM.  (Ck. 
Aaid.ir.  4.  fnC^L  14,31;  Simh.  xnu  7!*^. 

2.  Of  Alttondria,  qiparently  s  writM  ons  pro- 
verbs, who  is  mentioned  by  ZenobcBa  (t.  3-d  )  ma£ 
ApostoliaA  (dx.  24 ;  conpL  Said.  «. «.  t4  A  fa^nr 
ffi;  ApoetoLxT.3;  Snid. mM  'II^MaVwr 
Schneidewui,  Corp.  Paraemiagr.  L  pp.  119,  142.) 

S.  Of  ChioB,  a  Ante  phtyef,  who  ia  aid  Co  hmn 
been  the  first  who  ^yed  the  Baechie  s|i  imili  i  «■ 
the  flutes  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  nj^  be  1^ 
he  is  the  same  aa  Dion,  the  mltimmmti^  mhtt  a 
mentioned  hj  Vam.  (Fngm.  p.  198,  ed.  B^mck.) 

4.  Of  Coh^bon,  is  meadooed  by  Vam>  iL 
A.  i.  1),  ColoneOa  (i.  1).  and  Plmy  aBsoa^  <^ 
Ofeek  writeia  co  apicaum;  bat  be  in otbcwwiae 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Haleok  in  Saij.  Thrai^ih  ibe  bwisv  of 
Q,  MeteUoa,  be  obtained  the  Ronan  franrhif  mud 
the  name  tk  Q.  Metros  Dimi.  Hia  aon  had  a 
large  fbrtone  Idft  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  a£ 
Verrce,  iriio  annoyed  him  in  variona  wmjs,  n4 
robbed  him  of  his  piupeitj.  INqo  ia  (ieacnfceJ  aa 
a  very  hooest  a>i  Uuslmnlhy  man.  (CSc  m  Fitrr. 
i  10,  iL  7, 8.) 

6.  Of  Peiganms,  u  loentiooed  as  the  aecMa-  W 
Polemooatcs.  (Cic  fwo /Vmsc  30.)  A  few  wee 
petwns  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  cDBmented  bj 
Reimams.  (De  VU^^OitmDiom.  ^2.)  H^S-J 

DION  CA'SSIUS  CXMXEIA'NUS,  the  eek- 
bcnted  historian  of  Roma.    He  probably  derived 
Uie  gentile  name  of  Casnns  ban  one  of  hia  annni 
ton,  who,  on.reoaving  the  Reanan  fnnchiM,  had 
been  adi^ted  into  the  Caana  gatm ;  Ibr  hia  hAa, 
CaasiuB  Aproniaoas,  had  already  bone  it.  Heap- 
pears  to  have  adtqited  the  eognonoi  ti  rnm  iw 
Gram  Dion  Chryoostomus  Cocodanna,  tha  vatss, 
who,  according  to  Reimams,  was  his  gmnd&tbff 
on  his  mother^  nde.    Dion  Caasina  Cocodaaas,  v 
as  he  i*  noce  commonly  called  Uon  Caamns,  «w 
bom,  about  A.  D.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithyiua.  H« 
was  edticalei  with  great  care,  and  was  tiaiMd  ia 
the  rhetMied  adwole  of  the  tiiia,  and  in  tbe  Mdy 
of  the  daaaical  writen  of  ancient  GreeocL  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  atadiea,  h«  appear* 
to  have  accocnpanied  hia  father  to  Cilida,  «d  whici 
he  had  the  admtnistratioit,  and  after  hia  fatbo^ 
death,  eboot  a.  n.  180,  he  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  acrired  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  re^ 
of  M.Anrriiua,  or  in  the  first  of  tlmt  of  CoaoBMidas. 
He  had  then  attained  the  amatorial  aae  of  twcaiy- 
five,  and  waa  laiaed  to  the  rank  of  a  Roaaa  na- 
tor;  bat  he  did  iMit  obtain  any  hnacwa  nd« 
CoBnodu,eaoapt  the  MiQeah^  and  qnaeatonlia 
and  it  waa  not  lill  A.  o.  198,  in  the  r^gn  of  Rath 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  ptaetor.  Dng 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  CotMasdaa,  Dion 
Caaains  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  Ua  tiae 
partly  to  jdeading  in  die  coorts  ef  jnstice,and  thai 
sssistTBg  hie  friend  and  paitfy  in  ooDecting  mats- 
liala  fan  hiMacy  af  Caawaodnit  ef  whaaa  acMa  he 
was  a  oowtMit  eye-witDoit.    Afker  thefifflaf  dM 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  semalMs,  voted  ftw 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a.  d.  193,  who  was  hii 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  hia  to  the 
praetorship,  which  howevw  he  did  not  eater  npoa 
till  the  year  fbUowing,  the  first  of  the  leign  of  Sq«> 
nuBsSererai,   Dai^  the  sheet  nnga  afPertiaax 
Dion  Camiw  enjoyed  the  «^eror\  friendahqs  and 
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conducted  hinudf  on  all  occaaoni  u  an  upright 
and  TirtnoDB  inan.  The  acoewion  t€  Sepdmioa 
Sevems  laiaed  great  hopes  in  Dkn  of  being  fimher 
promoted;  but  thcK  hope*  were  not  realised,  not- 
withetanding  the  &Totir  which  Serenu  ahewedfaim 
in  Uie  beginning  of  hii  reign.  Soon  after  the  accet- 
■ion  of  Sevenu,'  Dion  wrote  a  wA  on  the  dranna 
and  prodigies  whidi  had  annoonced  the  elevation 
of  thk  empoor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Serenu, 
nba  thsDlted  him  flsr  it  in  m  laa^  efostle.  The 
idriit  after  he  had  neeived  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  histoij  of  his 
own  time,  whidi  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  dream  or  virion  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septiniins  Sevems 
and  CkracaDa.  When  the  bistocy  of  Comnodns 
WM  completed,  Dion  nad  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  appnhation,  that  Dion 
was  encounged  to  vrrite  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
alrrady  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  thendbre,  wen  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  jneparatory  studies  and  coltectiiig  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  dnrii^  the  greater  part  of 
which  be  lived  in  qniet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  comporing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  tu  down  as  poanUe,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  am  irigm  of  the  ca^ancs  ano- 
ceeding  Sevems,  so  &r  at  be  mig^t  witneet  tbam. 
Retmarua  conceives  that  Dion  b^an  collectti^  liis 
materials  in  a.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Sevems,  in  a.  d.  21 1,  he  eommanced  the 
tion  of  his  woik,  which  wodU  fttu  hm  been 
completed  in  a.  n.  322. 

The  reason  why  Sevems  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  empem^s  change  of  opi- 
nion respectii^  Commodns ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Cammodna  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  bim ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  vitia&ctoty  to  an 
admirer  of  the  ^^mnt.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  yens,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  confened  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cats- 
calla  it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  tnvels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  Intteriy  complains  of  hanng  been 
pelled  in  consequence  to  spend  in»iii*"W  aama  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant^  di^ 
gncefiil  conduct,  but  to  aome  extent  to  be  ■& 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  virited  Nieomedeia;  but  he  doe*  not 
appear  to  have  gaae  any  further ;  for  of  the 
aabseqnait  erenti  in  Aaia  and  Egypt  be  does  not 
Wfmk  as  an  eye-witness,  bat  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports, Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Aria,  and  to  have  entnuted  to  aim 
the  administntion  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergsmua 
And  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  befera  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  s.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  then  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  bis  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaes  in 
Btthynia.  On  his  arrival  there  be  was  taken  ill, 
bat  notwithatudlns  wm  mind,  durmg  Us  ab- 
sence, to  the  consuahip^  either  a.  d.  319  ot  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  um  iHmcoomlahip  of  Afiiea, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  eadier  than 
A.  u.  224.  After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  vm  sent* 


io  A.  D.  SiM,  8S  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
aftw  to  Paioonia.  In  the  latter  province  Iw  re- 
stored strict  disdpline  ammg  tlie  tnx^;  and  oa  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  bepn  to  foar  lest 
be  ahonld  uae  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ferii^  with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
loerent  this,  th^  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevems  to  put  him  to  death.  Bat  the  em- 
poor  noti^rdiannided  their  clamour,  but  raised 
JXaOf  A.  D,  SS9,  to  Bis  seeond  conanlahipi  in  which 
Aluandw  himself  was  luB  edhagUB.  Alnander 
also  conferred  other  distiiicti<ns  npui  him*  and 
undertook  ont  of  his  own  puna  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  denianded  of 
DioD.  However,  as  Dioo  could  not  feel  nfe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstancea,  the  emperor  r^ 
quested  him  to  take  up  his  leiidaMe  aDiaewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distaaoe  from  the  city.  After  the  ezpnU 
tion  of  his  consulship,  IHod  returned  to  Rome,  and 
■pent  aome  time  with  the  onperor  in  Ca]ii|Mmia ; 
but  he  airman  at  length  to  bare  become  tired  of 
the  precarwus  lifo  at  Room,  and  under  Vhe  pretext 
of  aufiering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  aaked  and  obtained 
permiwon  to  return  to  his  native  pbce,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis  Ufo  in  quiet  retire- 
ment At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known.  Respecting  his  fomily  nothing  is  reoorded* 
exc^  that  m  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
vrife  and  diildnn ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassias  iriiom  we  find  consul  in  a.  &  291  vras  a. 
gmodson  of  our  historian*  The  account  we  have 
hue  given  of  the  liie  of  Dion  Caseins  is  derived 
frcon  Mattered  passages  of  hia  own  woriCf  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Smlaa. 

The  following  list  contmns  1h»  wodcs  vhidi  an 
attributed  by  tu  anoents  to  Dion  Casahu:  1.  Tht 
wwk  on  droams  and  prodigies,  whidi  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost  Dion  bad  probaUy  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credolons  end  fond 
of  relating  piodi^es,  yet  in  his  histwy  he  mentions 
tliooe  wlndi  have  reference  to  Septimius  Sevems 
M>Iy  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  aftowards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  manUnwd  on^  by 
Soidas ;  and,  if  it  reaUy  was  a  distinct  wMk, 
the  snbstance  of  it  whs  incarpcftated  in  bis  Romnn 
hiatoiT.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  ronfounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  vrark  on  Peraia.  5.  *£i^ 
Sio,  that  is,  Itimnuies,  b  nentiowd  Suidaa ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtfol  whether  it  was  a  vnnlt  of 
Dion  Coasiua,  or  of  his  grandfother,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidaa.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dim  Casaitta 
by  Suidas,  Jomandea,  and  Freculphoa;  iriiile 
from  Philoetntna  (  Vil.  SojA  i.  7)  vre  mi^t  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysouomus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  CPt^fiauc^  Urropia),  the  great 
work  of  IMon  Coseius,  conristed  80  bodts,  and 
was  fluther  divi^  into  decada,  like  Idv;^  Ranaa 
history.  It  embraced  the  whcie  history  of  Rome 
from  the  eariieat  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
irtikh  IKon  quitted  Italy  and  ntunted  to  Nicaea. 
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The  ezoanta,  whidi  A.  Hii  has  pobliahed  from  s 
Vatieni  H &,  and  which  beloBgad  to  a  woA  flODtaiB- 
ng  the  UitM7  fim  th«  thw  sf  VatetiHi  down  ta 
the  time  of  CowUntiu  Uw  Gnat,  bnc  indeed  the 
nmo  of  Dton  CaMna,  b«t  an  ia  aU  pnlidility 
taktn  from  tbo  woric  trf  a  Chiiodan  wtiur,  who 
eontinuBd  the  woifc  of  Dian,  and  A.  Mai  u  ior 
dined  to  think  that  thii  cmtiDaatkin  wa*  tbe  woHc 
of  Joanneo  Antioehenna.  Dion  Gawoa  hinuelf 
(boiL  18)  intunataa,  that  ho  traUed  the  hnloir  of 
vepuUiau  Rone  101087*  *^  ^  ondeavoond 
to  giTo  a  ZDore  nunnto  and  detailed  aceoont  of 
thoee  create  of  whidi  he  had  himaolf  been  an  eye- 
witneea.  Unfixtonatdf,  caily  a  compantively 
■aall  portion  ^  thia  woric  bos  eome  down  to  u 
en  tin.  Of  tbe  fint  twcnty-foor  booka  we  poaooaa 
only  fragiaanta,  and  the  Ezcerpta,  wbidi  Urnnoa, 
Valeaiiu,  and  A.  Mai  have  socceaeiTdy  pnbliahed 
from  the  ooUectiona  made  by  the  cammand  of  Coo- 
atantine  Poiphyiograiitoa.  A  few  mora  frwnenta 
bate  recently  been  pnUiohed  by  V.  Haaae  {Diamk 
GtttH  Itbfofwtn  diipifirfi^DnuM  JV^pHMKlaf  ^^"""^ 
1840,  8m),  iriw  finmd  thom  in  a  Pteie  US.  It 
nniet  farther  be  obierred,  that  Zonaiaa,  in  hia 
Annala,  chiefly,  tboogji  not  solely,  followed  the 
aatkority  of  IMon  Cusiaa,  so  that,  to  somo  ex- 
tent, hia  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  cfn- 
tome  of  Dim  Cassias.  There  is  a  i»naid«nUe 
ftapaeit  coBmnlv  aonaidmd  as  a  part  of  the 
36tB  boA,  whidi  howaver  mm  ptobobly  bdonga 
to  the  36th,  and  from  this  bodt  onward  to  the  54th 
the  woric  is  extant  cam  pie  le,  end  embraces  the 
histfoy  from  the  wars  of  Locnliiu  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridatss,  down  to  the  death  of  Agri^ia, 
n.  c  10.  The  snbaequMit  books,  from  55  to  60, 
hnia  not  cone  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  ssranl  poaascei  quotod  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  fonnd  in  them ;  and  we  thero- 
fore  hare  ia  all  {oohability  only  an  atsidgment 
made  by  aome  one  either  be&n  or  after  the 
time  of  XiaUliinia.  Fkom  bodt  6 1  to  80  we  have 
only  the  ahridgannt  made  by  Xiphilinns  in  the 
ahTwtth  ceotuy,  and  some  Mier  e{Mtomes  which 
veto  probably  made  1^  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomiaed  the  portion  frnn  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  conuder^ile  fragment  of  Uie  71at  book 
was  fooud  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  Bbnry,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  pabliihed  aQonymonsly  (Braunschweig,  1632, 
8to,);  but  its  geooineness  is  not  quite  eatiJUished. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Mordli,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1600)  at  Psiis,  m  folio, 
uufbrm  with  Reimarus's  edition  of  Dion  Casdua. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  snffluent  pwtion  of  tbe  woric  to  enable  ns  to 
bra  a  correct  eetimate  cf  its  valne.  It  cmtains 
an  abundance  of  materials  fer  the  later  history  of 
tba  lepnblic  and  for  a  considmUe  period  of  tlie 
empin,  for  soma  portions  of  wUeb  it  is  onr  only 
aonmofinfiiniiBtiott.  In  the  first  of  tbe  fragments 

CUishad  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
had  mad  naarly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  snd  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
fbond  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  wdghed  his 
■nthoities,  and  exercised  hia  jndgment  in  adaeting 
what  he  thou^  fit  for  a  phoe  in  hia  wwk.  This 
assertion  of  the  anihiHr  himself  is  peiftctly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
mani&at  eveiyiriien  that  he  had  acquind  a  iho- 
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roogh  knowledge  ef  his  snbject,  and  thxt  his  do- 
tiooa  of  Roman  life  and  Ronaa  imtitaticBm  wem 
finr  man  correct  thao  thoee  of  mmt*  of  Ua  pn- 
deeeason,  audi  aa  XNonyaiaa  of  HaEcawnm— . 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  mot,  it  ts  genenllj 
owing  to  hia  not  having  access  to  anthmtic 
source^  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  Imn- 
self  with  seeonda^  ones.  It  must  also  be  haraa 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liiL  19),  thnt 
dte  bistary  sf  the  cm^re  presented  nadi  mon 
diAenldas  to  tbe  hialnian  than  that  of  the  k- 
public  In  those  parts  in  iHtidi  he  rofaUea  conteaa- 
poiary  events,  hia  w«k  fsnos  a  sort  of  medimi 
between  leal  history  and  mere  nemcdn  of  the 
enpenm  His  object  ma  t*  jn*  *  nrnd  aa  «aM- 
plcM  and  aaaoeonta  ai  possible  of  all  tbe  in^ov- 
tant  events ;  but  his  won  is  not  on  that  accoonfc 
•  dry  dunndogical  satalogne  of  events,  br  he  en- 
deavovrs,  like  Thncydides,  Pdyhius,  and  Taeitasy 
to  trace  the  events  to  thnr  eansaa,  and  to  make  ns 
see  the  MotiTca  of  mnt^  actioaa.  In  his  enden- 
■nm  to  make  vs  see  the  eonnexioDS  of  occoncDees 
he  sniMitlma  even  neglects  the  chtonologica]  order, 
like  his  gnat  models.  But  with  all  these  exeel- 
iMoea,  I^n  Caadna  is  ^  eqad  aeitfaer  of  Tbaey^ 
dides  nor  of  Tacitna,  thoq^  we  may  admit  that  his 
&ilta  an  to  a  gresit  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  hia  individnal  dmracler  as  an  hiaterian. 
He  bad  ben  tniwd  is  the  adNolt  at  tbe  riuleri- 
ciana,  and  the  ceBseqnawsa  ef  it  an  vinfab  m  bin 
history,  whidi  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
e^Mcially  in  &e  speedws  which  ate  intmdneed  ia 
it.  They  may  not  be  pntc  inventious,  and  may 
have  an  hiatoncal  gronndwoik,  Imt  their  form  ia 
rhetoricd  j  though  we  must  own  that  they  an 
amoi^  the  beat  riietuical  prodnctiona  of  the  lime. 
In  the  foimatiim  of  his  s^le  he  appens  ta  have 
endeavovred  to  imitate  the  dasdc  writors  of  ancient 
Oreece  ;  bat  bb  bmgnage  is  nevatbdesa  foil  of  pe~ 
caliaritiea,  barimtuni^  and  Idttaima,  ptvbahly  the 
caoaaqimae  of  hia  Umg  wddwwe  m  Italy;  and 
pnHe  whiA  Phodna  (AIN:  Cbrf.  71  >  bestows 
liim  for  tbe  deameas  ef  hia  atyle,  moat  be  greuly 
modified.  Cor  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  aa  he  ^dce,  withoat  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement  (See  the  exed- 
lent  eany  of  Rdmnu,  D$Filaet  Sorwtk  Ckmii 
ZljaMi,  appended  to  UaeditjoD  I  R.WflfflaaB,Db 
PimUbm  at  Jnctorstali  iXbiwt  Omi,  BeriiB,  1835. 
8vQ. ;  Sdiloesec,  in  a  ditsertatiw  prefixed  to  Lo- 
rens^  German  tnnsUtion  of  I>i<Hi,  Jena,  1826,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  bat  admiiaUe  cfaaiactH^ 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  in  his  **  Lectures  cn  Roman 
Hist"  edited  by  Dr.  Schmita,  L  pp.72— 78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassias  was  first  pnUiahed 
in  a  Latin  trandation  by  N.  Leonicenas,  Venice, 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  oiigiDd 
is  that  of  R.  Steidtens  (Paiia,  1548,  foL),  wtiA 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.    H.  Stephens  then 

?.ve  a  new  edition  with  a  latin  translatian 
ylander.  (OeiMva,  1591,  ft^)  The  ^ntome  of 
Xiphilinos  frooi  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  editimi  Leandavius.  (Frankfurt,  1592, 
and  Hanas,  1606,  foL)  Aft«  the  fragments  and 
edogae  cdlected  by  Urainns  and  Valedns  fasd 
been  pnUiahed,  J.  A.  FUndas  finaed  the  plan  of 
pnpadng  m  eam^ale  and  wpwhsndTti  aditisn 
of  Dion  Caaafaiai  but  hu  death  pnyented  ^ 
comjdetion  rf  his  ^an,  whidi  was  csnied  out  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimaras,  who  poUished  h^ 
edition  at  Hambiiifr  1750-^  in  2  vobu  fU. 
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The  Gmfc  text  ii  not  mitch  improTed  in  thu  edi- 
tion, but  tlu  Gommentaiy  aod  tia  indezn  an 
■nej  great  value.  The  Lktin  tmuktion  iriud  it 
contaiiu  u  made  op  of  thow  of  Xylaader  and 
LeundaTitu.  A  mora  recent  edition  ia  that  of 
Stan,  in  9  vola.  (Leipsig,  1824,  Sto.)*  tbe  ninth 
Yolame  of  which  (pubUihed  in  1643)  contains  the 
Ezcerpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  fint  been  dlico- 
Tered  and  pnbliahed  bj  A.  Mai.  {Scr^  FisL  Noth. 
Cba«(.iLp.  13&,&e^p.637,&e.)  [L.S.] 

DION  CHRYSO^TOHUS,  that  it,  Dion  tba 
galden-nKHitlied,  a  ramatDe  which  be  owed  to  hit 
great  talota  at  an  nator.  He  bore  alto  the  niz- 
name  Cocc^mnt  (Plin.  I^iid.  x.  85, 86),  which  be 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cooceiiu  Nerva,  with 
•whom  he  wat  emuiected  hy  intimate  friendah^, 
{OraL  zIt.  p.  513.)  Dion  (3u7Mwtomni  wat  btni 
at  Pnia  In  Kthyma,  about  Ae  middle  of  the  fint 
centoryof  onr  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distingniihed 
eqnettrian  bmily.  Reimanu  hat  rendered  it  very 
wobable  that  a  daughter  of  hit  wat  the  mother  of 
Dion  Caaiiui,  tbe  hittorian.  Hit  fcthei^pBaicfKi, 
aeemt  to  have  beitowed  great  can  on  his  ton 
Dion'a  education  and  tbe  eariy  training  of  hit 
mind ;  bnt  be  appean  to  have  acquired  part  of  hit 
knowledge  in  travelt,  for  we  know  that  he  viiited  - 
Egypt  at  an  eariy  period  of  hit  life.  At  firtt  he 
oooQded  himadf  in  hit  native  phce,  where  bo  held 
impHtaat  otteoa,  with  the  compontion  of  ^eechea 
and  other  ihetoneo-tophittical  eatayt,  but  am  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  ancb  purauita  he  abandoiied 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the 
etndy  of  philoeophy :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himaelf  to  any  pardcofau'  sect  or  acbot^  nor  did  be 
giTe  himself  up  to  any  pnfbnnd  apeculaUona,  bis 
obfeet  being  imu  to  a|^  the  doctrinea  of  ^ 
ktopby  to  the  poipotet  of  piactieal  life,  and  more 
especially  to  we  administration  of  pnUic  affiun, 
and  thna  to  bring  about  a  better  itate  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philoaopbiea,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  greatest  chtima  for  him. 
Notwithstandbg  these  os^  aDi  peacefbl  pnr- 
tnits,  he  was  lodced  upon  in  hia  native  place  with 
•uapidim  and  hottili^  {OraL  zlvL  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.  Here  be  drew 
npcm  himself  the  hatrnl  of  Domidan,  who  had  so 
gieatanaveruontaiMoB(mhers,thatl^a  senatus- 
connltma  aQ  wen  addled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  fennd  binucff  obliged  to  qmt  Roma  in  s»- 
cnL  (Oralzlvi.p.21fi,xiii.p.418.)  On  the  ad- 
vin  of  tbe  Delpbic  oracle,  it  it  said,  be  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  nis  podiet 
but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Demottbenes's 
oiatiim  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  coontliea  in  the  north  and  east  of  uie  Reman 
ampin.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Myua,  Scythia, 
and  tbe  country  of  the  Getae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  {OraL  zxxri.  p.  74}  cranp.  xiiL  p.  418.) 
In  A.  0.  96,  when  Doniitian  waa  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  inflnence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  fevonr  of  hia  friend  Nerra,  and  teems 
to  have  leturoed  to  Rome  inmediately  after  his 
aocesuon.  {OmL  zIt.  pi  202.)  NervaSi  tuecaaaor, 
Tnjan,  entertained  the  hi^eat  esteem  fi»  Dion, 
and  thawed  him  the  nMwt  marked  fbfoai^  finr  he  is 
a^i  to  bare  often  Tinted  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  lide  by  hu  nde  in  his  golden  tri-. 
umpfaal  car.  Having  thus  received  tbe  moat  auqile 
aatiafewtion  ftx  the  oujost  treatment  be  had  ex- 
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perieDced  before,  he  returned  to  Pinta  about  a.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  fennd  {oevailing 
thma,  which  waa  jeauna  of  his  meriu  and  distino. 
tiont,  and  attributed  hit  good  aetiona  to  impun 
motives  (Oral  L  |k254,  Ac),  toon  diagoated  him 
with  hit  feUow-eituent,  and  bo  again  want  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  gmteit 
distiuetiim :  hit  kindly  dinosition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  saA  at  ApolknuDs  of 
IwB  and  Enphiates  <^  and  hit  ontMy  tbe 
anmini^  of  alL  In  tbit  manner  be  spent  hi* 
list  ^cart,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  n.  117. 

Dion  Chryaostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
anwug  the  Greek  rbetoridana  and  aoi^ists.  This 
it  the  opinicn  not  only  of  the  ancientt  who  ban 
written  about  him,  soul  as  Pltilostntnt,  SyneuB% 
and  Pliotius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  t^  oi^^ 
orations  of  his  which  an  still  extant,  and  whim 
were  the  only  onea  known  in  the  time  of  Pbo- 
tins,  who,  howerw,  ennmecatei  them  in  a  some> 
wlurt  diffacot  order  frnn  that  in  wluch  they  now 
stand.  TlwBa  onliou  an  for  tba  mott  part  dia 
prodoetiMiB  of  hit  htn  years,  and  then  an  veiy  few, 
if  any,  among  tham  that  can  with  certain^  be  at- 
tributed to  the  oatly  period  of  hit  life.  Tb^  aA 
more  like  eMSji  on  political,  monl,  and  plUloso- 
ical  tabjects  than  real  oiations,  ik  whidi  they 
ve  only  the  form.  Wa  find  among  then  ?Jjot 
wfi  $affi\tlai  or  A^yot  fiurAuuiy  fbor  amtioas 
addmsed  to  Tiaian  on  the  virtnea  at  a  aovenign  i 
Atoyin^  4  "rvpwHoty  on  tbe  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  esttji  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  tbe  meant  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ;  further,  political  disoonrsea  addressed  to 
various  towns  whidi  he  somatimea  praisea  and 
tcoDetimet  blames,  but  alwaya  with  great  modera>- 
tion  and  wiadom ;  on  subjecta  of  etUcs  and  joao- 
tical  philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popabur 
and  Mtraetive  mannn ;  and  laatly,  Mauons  on 
mythical  subjects  and  ihow«paedua.  Bedideatheae 
ei^ty  watioai  we  have  fragmmts  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidat,  in  raumenting  the  wo^  of  Dirai  Caatina, 
mentions  one  on  tbe  Oetae,  which  Casauboo  waa 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysoatomos,  on  so- 
count  of  a  pasaagein  Philottmtat(Pi<.&pA.  L  7), 
who  tays  ^  how  fit  Dion  (ChiTtntomu)  wat  for 
writing  hiatoiy,ia  evident  from  UtOetka."  There 
are  extant  also  five  letten  unda  tbe  name  of  Dion, 
and  addreaaed  to  one  Rufua.  They  an  pnUiahed 
in  Boiatonade^  Ad  Afarimi  70.  Prod.  p.  85,  &c 
and  some  critict  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
prodnctiont  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
ontions  of  Dion  are  disdngnisbed  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style  { the  author  matt  tucoettftiUy  imi- 
tated tbe  ctasric  writen  of  Greece,  such  at  Plato,  De- 
moathenei,  Hyperidet,  and  Aesdiinet,  Hia  a^ent 
ttudy  of  thote  models,  combined  with  his  own  oni- 
nent  talents,  hit  firm  and  pkaring  Toicet  and  hia 
skill  in  extempore  ^leaking^  raised  him  at  once 
above  aQ  contempmiy  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
Ihreugbout  clear,  and,  generally  neaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  oe  is  not  always 
able  to  eaeqie  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  vt  ritebaic.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
mpted  by  tbe  insertiim  of  parenthetical  clansea^  and 
hit  prooemia  an  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  hia  disconrtea.  "  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus," says  Niebnhr  (lectetv*  oh  Rom.  Hvi. 
iL  f.  263,  ad.  Sdmiila),    waa  an  antbor  of  uu* 
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talent,  and  it  la  nndi  to  bs  ngtBttad  ttat  | 
lie  belonged  to  die  riutnidani  of  that  nnfertuDale 
age.    It  maket  one  lad  to  see  him  wiMe  fail  bit 

liiuit  oratorical  poweia  on  inaigiiifioMit  mbfeeti. 
Some  of  his  worica  are  written  hi  an  excellent  and 
beantifiil  language,  Which  ia  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation :  it  is  d(»r  that  he  had  made 
the  damal  lugnige  of  Athena  hia  own,  and  be 
handled  H  a*  a  marter.  He  ^ipnn  in  all  he  wfote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  dtaracter,  and  free  from 
the  Tsnit;  of  the  wdinary  rhetoricians,  thoogfa  one 
peiceiTei  the  silent  GonicioiimeM  of  hi*  pDweia.  He 
was  an  mtafleeted  Platonic  ^lOoiopher,  and  lived 
widi  his  whole  sool  in  Athena,  whiui  was  to  Urn  a 
worid,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  ea- 
peror«  and  ererytbinff  else.  All  this  fbnns  a  very 
dionning  feature  in  nis  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  atste  of  thingi  in  which  he 
lived,  he  diewa  his  mastei-mintF.  He  was  the  fint 
writn  after  Tibmoa  that  gmtly  eontriboted  to- 
wards the  mival  of  Oreek  litm^timL*'  (Conrp. 
Philostiatus,  Fit.  Sopk.  i.  7  ;  Pkotins,  BiU.  Cod. 

SynesiuB,  &W  H  vtpl  riji  ko^  a^iw  9m- 
fity^  :  Suid.  s.  V.  Atrno  ;  Westennann,  Gtetci.  d. 
GrietA.  BendU.  $  87,  &C,  and  BeiUge  x.  p.  517, 
&c ;  ^perins,  dfExSio  Diam  CAniMfomH  Bnum- 
idiweig^  1840,  8to.) 

Asnng  over  tba  editiana  of  aepnato  mtiona  of 
Dion  Chryaostorans,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  tSl  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paraviiinos  at  Milan  (147S,  iU>.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Hanntius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8ro.)  The  next  edition  of  importaDce  is  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Parift,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  La£n  translation  of  Naogeoigiiu  and 
Dotea  by  MoreL  A  very  good  critical  edition  ia 
that  of  Reiske,  Leips%  1784,  2  vols.  8to.  The 
first  Tolume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperius 
appmred  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DiONAEA  {AtAmia'L  a  metronymic  fonn  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
{Orph.i<ijr.l32(l;  Virg.  Jm.  iii.  19.)  Thenanw 
is  uao  ^itdted  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
saoed  to  nn,  sod  as  the  dom  (Stat.  SUv.  iiL  5. 
m.)  [L.  S.] 

DICNE  (AHfni).  a  female  Titan,  a  danghter  of 
Ocean 01  uidTethys  (Hesiod. Tlw^.  853),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Unmus  and  Oe,  or  of  Aether 
and  Oe.  (Hygin.  FiA.  Piaet ;  Apollod.  i  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  die 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i  3. 9  !• ;  Horn.  IL 
|k  370,  Ike.)  When  Aphro^te  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Diooe  received  her  daughter  in  Olyn^iu, 
and  pronounced  the  thnat  reflecting  the  puntsh- 
ment  of  Diomedes.  (Hom. v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  ApoUo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Hook  Hj/mm.  w  Dei.  93.) 
At  the  ftwl  of  LepreoD,  on  the  westwn  coast  of  Pe- 
IqnnneBua,  there  was  a  grove  ncred  to  her  (Strah 
viii.  p.  340),  and  in  other  |4aces  she  was  worsldjqped 
in  the  temples  of  Zens.  (Str^.  viL  p.  32S.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diimy- 
nu.  (ScboLa.4Pw<il/y&.  111177;  Hesych.  f .  e. 
VdKxou  Auiv^t,)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
jwisiHiBgni  of  thia  name.  (AiMdlod.L2,g7;Hygin. 
/b&SS;  Phe»<7d.p.llft,ed.Stun.)    [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIADESorDIONY^SIDES(Att)Wi- 
ASifs,  Ato¥writrii).  1.  Of  Mallua  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  a.  v.) 

2,  Of  Tarsus,  a  tof^c  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  67A),  the  beat  of  the  poeU  in  the 


"TnA  TkaaA"  of  the  Alemdrian  giammarnaa. 
(Fkbrie.  vL  n.  296.)  [P. 

DIONT^CLES  (AienvuAifT],  a  statwy  of 
Hi)etBi,wte  made  we  statae  of  DHnocntn  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestUog  at  Olympia.  (Paoa. 
yil7.§l.)  IP.S.] 

DIONYSIDOniUS  (AumoaOtipos},  m  Afex- 
andnan  cmmnanan  of  Aa  iduxd  t£  AnstHduM^ 
is  qsotcd  ui  dw  Venetian  acboIiB  on  Ae  Iliad  (ii- 
111),  and  pnhibly  wrote  on  tbe  Homeric  poera^. 
(Villoiion,  Frvkg.  <idIlv.W.)          [h.  S.J 

DIONTSIODO^US.  LAaMwyandwotfcer 
in  silver,  and  a  discqla  of  QitiBfc  (F^  xzxfr.  S. 
s.  19.S25.) 

2.  Of  Cdt^phon,  a  painter  of  acme  note.  (FliD. 
XXXV.  II.  B.  40.  $42.)  [P.S.] 

DIONT'SIUS  (Amm^msX  tyrant  of  Heuac- 
LKiA  m  the  Enxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Ctcarcbna, 
who  had  aasmned  tho  tyranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  waa  sneoeeded  by  hb  ami  Thmitiieua.  After 
the  death  of  tbe  latter,  Diotymia  ■oneeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  tbe  bottle  of  Cboeronem, 
B.  c  338.  After  the  destmetioD  eS  the  Peratsa 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  DimyBos  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominnma  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  tome  of  tbe  dttienB  of  Heiacleia,  who 
had  been  drivee  into  enk  by  then  tjranta,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  nstoie  tbe  npoUiaD  go- 
Terament  at  Heraclda,  but  Dbmyains,  with  the 
assiatance  of  Alexander^  nster,  Cleopatim,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  behig  taken  ta  that 
effect  But  stOI  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  fett 
very  safis  in  his  position,  as  we  may  eonjectme 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  wfaid  he  recaved 
the  news  of  Alexander^  desA,  in  oonseqneace  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  tMvt^  that  ia,  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heraclouts  now  tp- 
plied  to  Perdkcas,  against  whom  Diooysiaa  eadc*- 
voared  to  Mcnn  buudf  jcAiin^  his  epmiea, 
Dionyuna  Aefefim  manied  Amaatru,  tbe  tamer 
wife  of  Ctatems,  who  secured  to  him  considemUc 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonos  waa 
formed  by  ■"■■♦''"C  him  in  his  war  agwist  A«aa- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Ant^onna,  mar- 
ried Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wift^  Dio^ 
nysins  thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  poaaassion 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  B.  c  SOfi, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  aasmaed 
the  title  of  kings,  DionyainB  fallowed  their  example^ 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  nnusnally  &t 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  d^iee 
that  he  conld  take  no  food,  which  was  theteforo 
introduced  into  hia  stomach  by  artificial  moat. 
At  hut,  however,  he  was  choked  by  bis  own  hL 
He  is  aud  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  jostest  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  aao- 
ceeded  by  hia  son  Zathias,  and,  after  the  death  of 
tbe  latter,  by  his  Mcond  son  Ckaithna  II.  Tbo 
death  of  Dionynna  must  ban  taken  place  in  a.  a 
306  or  80&,  as,  ooeerdni^  to  Diodonu,  ho  died  at 
the  ago  of  53,  and  aftv  a  nagi  «f  32  jean,  tat 


COIN  or  iMONv&iu*  or  hskaclku. 
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which  others  say  83  jem.  (IKod.  rvi,  88,  rc 
70;  Athen.  zii.  p.  549-,  Adian,  F.  H.  iz.  13; 
Memnon,  em.  Phot.  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY^SIUS  {i^iowivun)  the  Elder,  tynot 
or  Syracubb,  muit  ham  been  bom  in  B.  a  431  or 
430,  at  we  are  told  that  he  was  twenty-fire  years 
old  when  he  fint  (4)tuitad  the  sorowgnty  of  Sy- 
racnae.  (Ci&  TWc  t.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
hia  fanuly,  but  that  his  buier's  name  was  Henno- 
cntea,  and  that  be  was  bom  in  a  priTate  bat  not 
low  Btatkm,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edn- 
caUon,  and  began  life  in  the  c^iacity  of  a  cleA  is 
a  public  office.  (Cic  Tiac.  v.  20,  22 ;  VHoA.  xiiL 
91, 96,  ziT.  66 ;  Isocr.  FUI^.  §  73 ;  Dem.  c  Lq>L 
§  141,  PL  506;  Polyaen.  ^raieg.  t.  2.  §  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  eany  taken  part  in  the  political 
disseoBtoaB  which  agitated  Syracnse  after  the  de- 
struction of  ihs  great  Athenian  armameBt,  and  bar- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hamoeratea,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  fbrea 
his  lestoiatioD  from  exile,  was  io  semdy  wounded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  qwL  (INod.  ziiL 
75.)  We  nert  hear  of  Mm  as  serrfng  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  agatnst  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  inraded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  OisBo^  and  snccesaiTely  ledoeed  and  deatnyed 
Sdimu,  Himeia,  and  A^nntmn.  These  diaas- 
tan,  and  enedally  the  Mmre  lit  tlie  Syracnian 
general,  Ih^maent,  to  rdtere  Agiigen^m,  had 
created  a  gmeral  ^nrit  of  disonttent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syiracuae  and  among  the  alliea,  of  which 
DionyainB  akiUully  availed  himself.  He  came  for- 
ward io  the  popidtar  assembly  as  the  aoeoser  ot  the 
wuQcoessf d1  Gonnnanders,  and,  being  sn^ortad  by 
PhiUstoB,  the  historian,  aod  Hippaiinus,  men  of 
wealth  and  inflneiwe,  he  soooeeded  in  pmeoiing  a 
decree  for  d^odng  the  ozisdiv  genenb,  and  ap- 
wnntinff  oUim  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dienynos  himsdf.  (IMod.  xiiL  91,  93;  Alistot 
Polit,  T.  fi,  6.)  His  efferu  seem  from  this  time  to 
hare  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
eollei^ei  and  obtaining  the  sole  direcnon  of  af- 
fam.  He  persuaded  the  Syiaciuans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  moat  of  whom  were  wobaUy  pardsans  of 
Honmnteo,  and  would  readily  adnut  him  as  tbw 
leader,  and  secretly  aeenaed  his  coUeaguea  in  the 
■"■—tM  of  holding  intelligence  with  die  enemy. 
Bung  soon  after  sent  to  Oela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  Sitout  both 
of  the  peo^  of  OeU  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
retnmea  almtptly  to  S^iaciue,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  praise  dutioct  charges  of  corruption 
and  tieache^  agmnst  his  brother  generals.  These 
fbond  ready  bel^  and  it  waa  detomined  to  depose 
all  die  otMis  and  mx^t  Dioayiins  sole  genersl, 
with  fhll  powers.  (IHod.  xiiL  92—94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionyiias  as  one  of  the  genenls 
Inving  been  in  Dec  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  P.  H.  IL 
p.  82;  Diod.  l.ci  IMonys,  rii  1.)  According  to 
IMutareh,  indeed,  Hipparinns,  who  is  imesented 
by  Aristoda  (PtOt.  r.  6)  as  lending  bit  aid  to  ]^ 
cure  the  elenUon  of  Diosyrius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chi^  command  (PluL 
IXimy  3) ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  antho- 
rity  could  hare  been  litUe  more  dian  nominal,  as 
he  days  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itnlf  the  azanaae  of  BOTCfcign  power,  b«t 


the  tneesores  of  Dionysius  bdoo  rendued  it  such; 
and  ira  may  date  from  this  period  tiw  oommmeement 
of  ius  reign,  or  Qnuny,  which  con  tinned  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  gronnd  of  an  attmpt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  i^pointment  of  a  body-gnard, 
whidi  u  meedily  incmued  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  sune  time  he  induced  the  Syiacnsans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  meioenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  iriio  were  niw 
fiiTourable  to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
matriase  with  the  daughter  of  Hetmocrates  he 
secured  to  himadf  the  support  of  all  the  remainiiuf 
pardons  of  diat  kader,  and  he  now  fbnnd  himsetf 
strong  anougli  to  ^ocure  the  conden)gadon  and 
execution  of  Dtqihineus  and  Dimarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.   (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

Uia  mat  opentioBS  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians irare,  howerer,  nDsnccessfuL  Haring 
adranced  with  a  lane  army  to  the  relirf  of  Qel^ 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  rras  defeated,  and 
deoned  it  prudent  to  retire,  tsking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Geht  itself  and  the  neighbour* 
ins  Camarina.  This  rerene  gare  a  serero  shodc 
to  nia  pomlari^,  of  whii^  his  anenuas  at 
araOea  tnenudrea  to  attempt  to  oreithrow  hia 
power.  'For  a  mtnnent  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionyuus  diicane^ted  their  plana  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to  ^ 
quit  the  dty,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fallen  a  rictim  to  thrit  emelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108— US,xir.44iPhit/Xra,&)  HeaoMiaftep- 
wards  gladly  acc^ited  the  orertnns  of  the  Caitha- 
giniau  general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  sufiered 
gready  from  a  pestilence,  and  conduded  peace  with 
Carthage  B.  a  405.    (IMod.  xiii.  1 14.) 

He  was  now  able  to  derote  his  whole  attention 
te  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  powor  at 
home.  He  conrerted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  reu- 
dence,  and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immedtato 
dependeute  to  dwdl;  and  while  he  courted  the 
brour  of  the  popnlace  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  tty  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  dares  to  ttie  rj^ta  A 
ritisenship.  These  measures  natnally  gare  um- 
brage te  the  higher  class  of  cHiBena  who  formed 
the  heary-armed  in&ntry,  and  diey  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  be  led  them  against  the 
Sieelians  to  break  out  into  open  rerolt.  They  were 
instantly  jdned  by  the  exiks  rriw  bad  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionyrina  was  compiled 
to  take  lefdge  in  the  islsad  which  he  had  so  r»- 
cenUy  fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
man^gied  to  extrkato  himadf  by  ue  aid  of  a  body 
of  CanipBnknmmeoariea,seeuidedbydie  disseo- 
sions  which  hft^e  oat  among  his  ommies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  farouable  terms ;  tba 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xir.  7—9.)  Axan 
diis  time  his  antlurinrat  Syracnse  q^eats  to  have 
been  nndisputed.  He  soon  after  to^  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  diMna  those  dtiHos  whim 
he  had  Btin  caoee  to  fiw,  and  lednced  dia  ftrtnas 
of  Aetna,  whkli  had  been  the  stm^tU  of  the 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government.  (Ib>  cc  11^ 
14.) 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  ChalcH 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxoa,  Catena,  and  Leon- 
tini,  sucoessively  fell  into  his  power,  Nther  by 
fcne  nc  tnadMy.  The  inhabitants  wm  eiduv 
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■old  «  d*fM  or  compelled  to  mimic  to  SyiBCBW. 
NuM  WM  attariy  deitnyed,  uid  CitmiB  oeca|»ed 
by  a  colony  of  Campantan 
403.'  (Diod.  zir.  14, 15.)  For  HToal  yean  after 
ihiibe^^paantohanbMBoeea^ad  iaitwngtlien- 
iog  hit  power  and  in  pnpandoufbr  mwwbg  tlw 
war  witli  Carthage.  Among  tbeae  nay  be  rackraed 
the  great  worka  which  he  at  thii  tiffle  erected, — 
the  docks  ad^ted  for  the  recqrtion  of  MTeial  hnn- 
died  abipa,  and  the  wall  of  30  >tadia  ia  length,  en- 
downg  we  whde  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the 
ficeaoe  of  whkh  ia  tfleated  1^  ita  axiitiiig  temaim 
at  the  pneent  day.  (Died.  sir.  18, 42 1  Smithli 
Sie3,,  p.  167.) 

It  waa  not  till  &  c.  397  that  Dioi^na  om- 
iidered  hinuelf  aofficiently  strong,  or  hu  pepan- 
tiau  enoogtf  adnumd,  to  dcdare  war  againat  Ca^ 
tiM^  He  had  in  the  meaii  time  aawbled  a 
lane  army  (tf  anzilisry  and  metcenair  troopa,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remanaUa  f»  the 
nomber  of  qnadriremes  and  quinqnersoMS  wliich 
wen  Men  in  it  for  the  fint  dme.  Tbe  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  grtnlly  weakened  by  the  mfiaaa 
ofapastilenoain  Afiica,nd  wen  ni^ieiated  nr 
war.  Dionywu  waa  iomediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Oredcs  of  Oela,  Agrigentnm,  Himera,  and 
Selinos,  which  had  beoome  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  tbe  bte  tnaty  of  405i  but  by  the  Sicdians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  genaial  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thosadnnced  without 
<9poution  ban  one  ad  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
MA  negK  to  M o^  ime  of  the  caief  strongholds  of 
tbe  Carth^jnianai  which  fell  into  his  power  »&Kt 
a  long  and  deopente  reaisUnce,  pnriooged  till  nesr 
the  dose  oS  the  summer.  Segetta,  however,  ino- 
cessfnlly  resisted  hi*  ^orte,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  896)  the  arriral  of  *  great  Carthaginian 
afmament  ondtt  Himiko  changed  the  face  of 
a&irs.  Motya  was  quickly  ncovered ;  tbe  Sic»- 
nian*  and  Sieelians  abandoned  tbe  Sjtaeosaa  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  memy,  and  Htmiloo  adTunced 
unopposed  as  &r  as  Maama.  whkh  b«  carried  by 
■MnOt,  and  utterly  destiojad.  Tba  Syneaan 
flaet  under  Lcftinea,  the  bntber  etDkajmu,  wm 
totaUy  debated  t  and  tbe  lattn ,  not  danng  to  risk 
a  battle,  witbdrew  with  his  land  feraes,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Oraeks,  and  beiiwed 
tv  tbe  (^higmiwiM  bodi  by  sea  and  land,  nia 
^tuMmtf^MHdtaUiamin»».  Itbereaaid 
that  h«  WIS  on  the  pdnt  of  gating  19  all  &c  lost, 
and  making  bis  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  firieoda  obserring,  **that  aovereun  pown  was 
an  bmuHuahle  winding-sheet."  (laoent.  .df«l>- 
doM.  i  49 1  Aelian.  V.  H.  ir.  8;  but  csinpnn 
Diod.  xiT,  8.)  A  pestilenoo  iborlly  nfUr  bnin 
out  in  tbe  Cartbapnian  camp^  which  a  second  time 
pnred  tlis  nlntion  of  Syncuse.  Dionysins  ably 
aTBiled  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  •  suddm 
attadc  both  by  sen  and  bmd,  deCNted  tbe  Gutha* 
fluian  amy,  and  bnmt  gnat  put  of  thoir  fleet. 
Stili  ha  waa  glad  to  eniaent  to  a  sscnt  c^itabtion, 
by  wbidi  the  CsrtbaginianBthanselTBs  woe  allowed 
to  depart  nnnolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercaMriea,  iriia,  tbna  left  without  a 
leader,  w«B  qaiekly  joKommA,  (IMod.  xtr.  41 
—76.) 

No  pMN»  WM  MBdndad  iritb  Caraaaa  i^on 
tUs  oecaifoaj  but  tbaaflbctaoftheir  hIad&Mtiint 
expedition,  and  ths  >btoI>  of  tbeir  aulyaGU  in 


Africa,  pmented  tbe  Carthaginians  from  wnewing 
hostilitiea  against  Snacuse  nntQ  tbe  sonmer  of 
393,  when  Ma«H  who  bad  succeeded  Himilco  in 
tbe  command,  naiing  lenawed  tbe  alliance  with 
tbe  Seelians,  advaneed  towaida  Tifi— ns.  but  wm 
dafiand  1^ Diotmioa  near  Aliararaiiim  Tbe aezt 
year  (b.  c.  392)  he  naicbed  aplnst  tbe  Syracnsaa 
territory  with  a  mnch  greater  fane ;  but  IHonjiias 
baring  secured  the  of  A^ria,  tyrant  of 

AgyriuB,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  ndoced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Haga  was  ampelled  to  tmt  for  peace.  Th« 
Sjiaeutana  also  w<n  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
ttca^  was  condnded,  by  which  tbe  Carths^iniana 
abandoned  their  Siediaa  allies,  and  Dionynns  be- 
came master  of  Taonmenium:  in  other  reapecta, 
both  parties  nmatned  naaily  as  befanb  (IKod. 
ziT.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  traa^  1^  Dianjsti  at  Idsan  to  continoa 
tbe  ambitioos  projects  in  iriiiA  he  had  piwiouily 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Already, 
bdon  tbe  CarthaginiBn  war,  he  had  secored  the 
idlisnce  of  the  Looiana  by  marryinc  Doris,  th« 
daaijMr  of  cue  of  their  pcinopal  dtucas.  Bbe- 
ginm,  «■  the  contnry,  had  bean  unifiiinBly  boscSa 
to  him,  and  was  tbe  chief  place  of  reftige  of  tba 
Syncumn  exiles.  (Diod.  ziT.  40.)  Heae* 
Konysins  estaUisbed  at  Mesnna,  after  its  destrao- 
tion  \ej  Himilco,  a  colony  of  dtisens  from  Loeri 
snd  its  kiudnd  dty  of  Hedsma,  to  be  a  straigb^ 
against  Rbegium.  (ziT.  78.)  Hit  dengns  in  ^ 
quartet  attracted  so  much  attention,  diat  tbe  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  tbe  nme 
time  hard  pressed  Iqr  the  Locanians  of  tbe  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  dieir  oooumb  defaaoe  at 
onea  apinit  the  barfaatiaDs  and  Dmbthul  Tba 
latter  retaliated  1^  entetina  into  alliaan  with  tbe 
Lueanians,  and  snnrting  a  fleet  to  tbeir  assistarwf 
under  his  brother  Le^inea,  a.  c  S90:  (zir.  91, 
100—102.)  Tbe  nezt  year  be  gabied  a  decisive 
victory  over  tbe  comUned  fixtea  of  die  Italian 
Greeks  at  the  river  Hdotas ;  and  this  aneeem  waa 
fidknmd  Iv  the  ladnetkn  of  Caaloiua,  HippoBiam, 
aad  finally^  after  a  riega  Mouarted  nc  acaily 
deven  months,  of  Rbegium  itsd^  a.  a  387.  (xiv. 
103—108,111.)  ThebthaUUtsoftbeeoiMiaend 
cities  wtre  fi>r  the  most  part  removed  to  Syncuse^ 
and  tbeir  territory  given  up  to  the  Locriana. 

Dicoyaius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  gnat- 
neas,  nd  dating  tba  twen^  yean  that  dapacd 
from  thitpariodto  bis  death,  possessed  an  aneaat 
of  powtf  and  inflnence&r  exceeding  tiuMe enjt^^ 
by  any  other  Greek  befbn  the  time  tA  Alezuder, 
la  Sioly  he  held  nndiqmted  nda  over  tbe  easteni 
half  of  the  itknd,  while  the  pribdpal  dtios  of  the 
iaterior  and  those  along  the  ««th  coast,  as  br  as 
Cephsloedinm,  wen  dtMr  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  bii  doea  sod  dq>endMt  a^ea.  (ziv.  78,  96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  bis  influsoee:  direct  dominion  he  bad  ap- 
parently non&  Bat  his  aUiea,  tbe  Locrians,  wen 
masten  of  the  whtde  aoathem  extmitor  of  the 
peninsula,  snd  his  powetfal  fleets  gava  Um  the 
command  both  of  toe  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seaa.  In  the  finmer  he  reptesaed  the  {nnaei  of 
the  Etntseaas,  and,  under  i»eteoee  of  nudistion, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  trirones  gainst  them,  wirii  lAieh 
he  toiA  the  town  irf  Pyigi,  the  port  of  Cken,  and 
phmdatad  its  wealthy  twfle  of  Mitata.  (IKod. 
XT.  14 ;  Btnb.  t.  p. 886 ;  Paead.-AriitoL  Otomm 
il  8.)  On  thii  jNeMioB  be  ia  dbo  aid  ts  have 
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of  Lieu,  or,  accoiding  to  other  Mooonti,  at  Lims 
ia  Epeinu  (comp.  Scytnn.  Cliiiu,  I.  412 ;  IKod. 
XT.  1^  14),  where  he  kept  up  a  conndeaUe  naval 
foTce,  and  another  at  Adiia  in  Pkenmn.  (Etym. 
Magn.  s.  «^  ASpfcu.)  Ascona  too  was  probabl; 
founded  by  him  at  the  nnie  tima.  (Plin.  H.  A^. 
iii.  IS;  Stnb.  t.  p.241 ;  Anudd'sAowa,  toL  i. 
p.  4S7.)  With  tba  (uw  view  k«  aant  a  i^iiadno 
to  aiMit  dw  lAcedaemoniana  in  pnra&tuig  tlw 
Athenian!  from  fitahtithing  thenuovea  at  Corcjm, 
B.  c.  373.  (Xen.  tfcO.  Ti  2.  §§  4,  33.1  The  ex- 
tent of  hia  commerdat  lelationa  may  be  inferred 
from  hii  imporUng  hone*  for  hia  chaiiota  frtun  the 
Venetian  tribei  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Strab. 
T.  p.  212.)  At  early  aa  B.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  lai^  rap^s  of  com  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.  (Lir.  iv.  52 ;  Niebnhr,  Rom.  Hut.  iL 
p.  &64.)  At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tnni^  of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powen,  and  stnngthening  himwK  by  alliance*. 
Thns  yn  find  him  aaasting  the  lUyrians  against 
their  neighbonn  the  MoUsaianB  (Diod.  xir.  13), 
and  conduding  a  treaty  with  the  Oaula,  who  had 
bitelj  made  ^ir  qt^woiance  in  Italy,  and  who 
contmoed  from  tJus  tuie  to  famish  a  conudenhle 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.  (Jostin,  zz.  5 ;  Xeo. 
HJL^\A\2^Z\.)  InOrBMeitaelfheenltinted 
the  friendship  of  tlw  Lacedaemonians,  to  vhoae 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  role  (Dmi,  zin  10,  70) ;  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  succesaiTe  years  to  support 
them  against  the  incmsng  power  of  the  Thebans. 

iXen.  HtO.  vii.  1.  80,  28;  Diod.  zr.  70.) 
Ifl  also  conciliated,  bat  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  &rour  of  the  Athenians,  to  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  dty.  (EpisL 
Philip  ap.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

Tlw  pBBca  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
tnrupted  during  the  wfade  of  this  period,  but  the 
wara  wm  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  ns  in  d^aiL  In  &  c.  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionynna  with  the  subject  allies  of  Cat^ 
thwe  led  to  a  renewal  of  hoatilitiea.  Two  great 
battiea,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
deddad  the  fortune  the  war;  In  the  first  Diony 
aifls  was  completely  victotious,  and  Mago,  the  Cu^ 
thaginian  gmeral,  fell;  bat  in  the  second  the 
Syracuian*  were  defe^ed  with  gnat  slaughtei. 
Peace  was  cmiduded  soon  af^,  by  whidi  the  river 
Ualycn*  was  fized  aa  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xr.  15— 17<)  Diwyiius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggresMr  in  a  fnsh  war 
which  broke  out  in  86S,and  in  which hea 
second  dme  adranced  with  hisanny  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  si^  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  howerer  suspended  on 
the  i^proBch  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionyuus  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.S67.  His 
last  illues  is  said  to  hare  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive feastiuR ;  but  according  to  some  aocounta, 
his  death  was  nastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(Diod.  XT.  74 ;  PhiL  Dion,  6 ;  Com.  Nepb  Diony  2.) 
After  the  death  hia  first  wife,  Diaiywu  had 
mitrtied  abnoat  exactly  at  the  sania  time— mhu 


was  hia  successor,  Dionydua,  Aristoaiadte  bon 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  NyMeus,  and  two 
dan^tera,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Pint.  Diem^i ; 
Com.  Nep.  Dioit,  1 ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  43£ — 6.) 

The  chancter  of  Dionydos  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  andent  writers ;  he 
^qwan  indeed  to  bare  becmne  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  ita  worst  anue,  and  it  k  probme  that 
many  ^  tfte  aaecdotea  <^  lum  rdatad  by  Ciono, 
A^ian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  latar  writm,  are 
groady  exaggerated;  bat  the  very  drcunutanoe 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  of^wdflon  to  Gdon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyianto  (see  Pint  ZXoa,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether nndeaerred.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  eoargy  and  activity  of  mind,  aa  well  aa 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  on- 
■cnipulous  in  the  means  which  hs  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  tboudtt  beytmd  hia 
own  personal  aggnmdiiem«t  Tims  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  hdd  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Phit  ZNbM,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  sul^jecta  by  axcemiva  taxatieo,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money,  (Arittot  F<A.  v.  1 1 ; 
Ptead.-Aristot.  OsoowMk  iL  ^  The  statements  of 
the  latter  must  be  reonvad  with  eontion,  but  they 
are  ooaclndvt  as  to  the  geoenl  bet)  Diodoms 
;  tells  ns  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  estar 
hliihed,  he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fiillen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  ^baUe  that  the  lot^  poe- 
session  of  absohite  power  bad  an  injmioua  enect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  incondst- 
ency  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
hitter  years  he  became  extreme^  ans^dous,  and 
^^hendve  of  treoehaijr  even  from  his  nearest 
iriends,  and  is  nid  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
ceosire  precautions  to  guard  against  it.  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagg^ 
ration.    (Cic.  Ttuo.  v.  20 ;  PluL  X>io».  9.) 

Though  bis  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  pdnt  M  view,  Dionydua  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  ib< 
self,  both  by  increadi^  the  population  with  the 
inhabitaDts  removed  from  many  conquoed  dtieti 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  tem[jes  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  citiea.  (Diod.  xv.  13 ; 
Isociat.  Famigjir.  $  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
diqilayed  hia  magnifirewe  ^y  Kodins  ajdendid 
depntatiims  to  the  O^ptc  gamea,  ana  rich  pi»- 
sente  both  to  Olynqna  and  DdphL  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  zvi,  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literaij  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  mUilaiy 
cares  ha  dentted  himielf  aadduondy  to  poet^t  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  puhlidy  red  tod  at 
the  Ol^pic  gamea,  but  repeatedly  «mtendad  for 
the  prue  of  tragedy  at  Atbeni.  Here  be  several 
times  obtained  Ue  seoond  and  third  prises ;  and, 
finaUy,  just  before  his  death,  bora  away  the  first 
prise  at  the  Leoaea,  with  a  ^y  called  "  The  Ban- 
mm  of  Hector."  These  hoamua  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  oonld  not  have  been  altogether  so 


T.  178 — 186;  Cic  Tiuc  t.  22;  LvcUo,  adv.  /»- 
docttm.  $  15 ;  Helladius,  <^  Pictiim.  p.  532,  k 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fivgiiiciiU  of  hia  tngediu  will 
be  found  in  StobMui  {FlonUg.  S8,2;  38,6;  49,9 1 
98,S0;105,2;  125,  8 ;  L  4,  19)  and  in 

Atbenaeoe.  (ix.  p.  401,  t) 

In  BccordBnce  with  the  nae  qnrit  we  find  him 
nding  the  wodMj  of  mm  diitiasaieh«d  in  liun- 
ture  end  philoeophy,  ottoitninii^  ue  poet  Philoxe- 
nos  at  bis  t«Ue,  patrauKing  the  PythegDreu 
philoioplim,  who  wen  at  thia  tine  niuneroas  in 
Italr  and  Sicil;,  and  inntii^  Plato  to  Syracoae. 
He  Bowerer  aoon  after  tent  the  lattw  awajr  from 
81017  in  diagnce ;  and  though  the  8toi7  of  bit 
having  csoaed  him  to  be  lold  aa  a  ahvc,  aa  well  as 
that  of  hii  having  lent  Philozauia  to  the  atone 
quarriei  for  riditniKitg  hia  bad  venea,  an  pcobabljr 
groM  cxanefatMRU,  they  may  well  have  been  M 
fu  fooaded  in  fact,  that  hia  intercoam  with  theae 
parwBi  VM  lulaiiuutod  bj  miih  wddeB  bant  of 
ovridm  TiakMa.  (Diod.zT,<,  7i  Rat  INiMi,5; 
Loaaa, oAk  Adnd  $  15;  Taeta.  CUL  t.  Ifi2,ft&f 
but  oonpan  Alhen.  L  p.  6,  £)  He  ia  alao 
■aid  to  hare  avenged  hiniadf  npon  Hato  in  a  mm 
l^timaia  manner  by  writing  a  piMj  againtf  him. 
(Tuts.  CUU  V.  18^185.) 

The  hiatsiy  of  Oiraynus  wae  writtM  bjr  hia 
friend  and  coBtemponur  Philutoi,  ae  well  aa  by 
B|dioniB  and  Umanu  t  mt  none  of  theie  aathon 
an  now  aztaat.  IKodona  ii  our  chie^  indeed 
ahnoat  oar  aole,  authority  for  the  eventi  of  hia 
re^n.  An  eneUent  nview  of  his  govenunent  and 
cbanetet  ia  given  in  Arnolds  HiOory  <^  Rom. 
{\<A.  L  c.  21.)  Mitfbcd^  elaborate  acooant  of  hi* 
reign  ia  rather  an  ipology  than  a  hiatmy,  and  i* 
very  inaccnrata  aa  wdl  aa  partial      [E.  U.  B.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (AMvrffftof)  the  Yotmger,  ^rnut 
of  SriucCBB,  son  of  the  preceding,  mraeeded  hia 
&ther  in  the  poMesNon  of  mMme  power  at  Syra- 
CUM,  B.  c  367.  Something  like  the  ibrm  of  a  po- 
pdac  deetion,  or  at  leaat  the  oonfirmatitm  of  fail 
power  by  the  peoi^  Kmma  to  have  been  thought 
neoeuary ;  but  it  oould  nave  been  merely  nomiul, 
M  the  amonnt  of  fail  mmenary  force  and  the  fbrti- 
ficationa  of  the  citadel  Mcared  him  the  virtual  ao- 
vweipity.  (Diod.  xt.  74.)  Diooy^  waa  at  thia 
tnu  imdtf  thirty  jean  of  age :  be  had  been 
bcDO^t  np  at  hia  bthCT^a  court  in  idleneaa  and 
luxury,  toA  itudioudy  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  ai&ira.  (Pint  JMcM,  9.)  The  oon- 
■eqnencea  of  diii  education  were  quickly  manifeated 
aa  aoon  aa  he  aaeended  the  thnne :  the  aaoendancy 
which  Dion,  and  thitM^  Ui  nwani  nalo,  obtained 
tea  (ame  over  hia  mind  waa  undermined  by  ^nt- 
teren  and  the  companion!  of  hia  phaaona,  who 
pennaded  him  to  give  himielf  up  to  the  noat  as- 
bounded  diaupation.  Of  the  public  events  hia 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
yean  (Diod.  xv.  73;  CUnton,  f .  A.  ii.  p^  268X 
we  have  very  Uttla  infbnnatioo :  he  seenu  to  hava 
mceeedad  to  hii  fiUh«V  inflomca  in  the  ionth  of 
Italy  aa  well  aa  to  his  dondnton  in  Sidlv,  and  to 
hare  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  ue  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  be  founded  two  dtiea  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auziliaiy  fuee 
to  the  aasiatance  of  the  Jiacedaetnopians.  (Xen. 


Lncanians,  pnbably  in  defence  of  hia  ItaHaa 
alliea,  which  he  alao  quickly  bnogfat  to  a  doae. 
(Diod.  zvi  5.)  Philistn^  the  Ustmaa,  who,  afia 
having  been  one  of  hia  &ther<s  chief  ai^poiten, 
bad  been  aubaequently  baniahed  by  bim,  enjoyed 
the  hi^est  place  in  the  oonfidenee  of  the  younger 
Dionysina,  ud  won  to  have  been  diaiged  with 
»>i«MiJin.«rf«iiki«Miih«y  1 11*111  iri  I  Notwidt- 

atanding  his  advanced  ^a,  ha  »  nj/amOtA  aa 
nthn  encounging  than  niifiminn  the  excemca  at 
Dionyuua,  and  jtnning  wiu  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimatrly 
■Dcceeded  in  driving  him  into  ezil&  The  faaniak- 
ment  of  Dion  contnbated  to  render  Dionymas  m- 
popdar  among  the  SymeamDS,  who  bcjfui  abo  to 
despise  him  for  hia  indolmt  and  diaaohtle  as 
well  as  fee  his  habitod  drunkomeaa.  Yet  bia 
court  aoMU  to  have  been  at  thia  time  a  great  pfawe 
of  reaort  for  ^liloaophwa  and  mra  of  letlan :  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  1m  indoced  l^-  tbe  Bseat  orgeat 
eatnatiea  to  pay  him  a  seeoad  vidt,  AristippMi  af 
Cyrcna,  Eadozaa  of  Cnidna,  Speoai^na,  aod 
OUMCB,  an  stated  to  have  tpoA  aome  time  with 
him  at  Syracuae ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
terooursa  with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  t( 
Magna  Oiaeda.  (PkL  i)na,  ia-20;  Dm*.  ImL 
iii.  21,  29;  Adko.  V,H.  it.  18,  viL  17;  Pssod^ 
Phtt.  EpiiL  6.)  HbA  doubt  indeed  altadtea  to 
dl  the  atoriea  related  b^  Plntardi  and  other  late 
writera  concerning  the  mtercourse  of  Plats  with 
Dionyuna,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  ahoge- 
ther  destitnte  of  foundation. 

Dioayahts  waa  absent  tiun  Syracuae  at  the  time 
that  Dial  landed  in  Sidly:  the  nawa  of  that  eveaA 
and  of  the  sadden  defection  of  the  Syiaoiaam 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  retamed 
to  Syncnae,  when  the  citadd  still  hdd  out  for 
him.  But  hia  attempta  at  n^otiatioa  having  pnv- 
ed  abortive,  the  sdlies  <£  his  troops  having  lw»  re- 
pulsed, and  tbe  fieet  whidi  PhiUstaa  had  bnugfal 
to  his  auoeonr  having  bem  defeated,  he  despa^d 
of  Bucceaa,  and  sailed  away  to  Itdy  with  bia  most 
vdoable  property,  leaving  the  dtadd  vS  Syncoas 
in  chaigeof  hia  son,Apo]L>ciatea,  b.  c.  356.  (Died, 
zvi.  11—13,  16,  17;  Phit.  ^iaa,  26—37.) 

Dionysins  now  repuced  to  Locri,  the  native  dty 
of  his  mother,  Doris,  whne  he  was  rweived  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  iahalntants — a  confi- 
dence of  whidi  he  av^ed  himself  to  oocupr  the 
dtadel  with  aa  armed  force,  and  thus  to  estaUiab 
hinuelf  aa  tynst  of  the  dty.  This  podtion  be 
oontinned  to  hdd  for  tevenl  y«u%  diuiiig  whid 
period  he  it  add  to  hava  tniUed  the  iidmUtaais 
with  the  ntnuat  cmd^,  at  the  sama  time  that  he 
indnlnd  in  the  most  aztrnvagaat  UMntionaneaa. 
(Jnstin,  xzL  2,  S ;  Clearchi  ^daa.  ziL  p.  54 1 ; 
Sttab.  vi.  p.259;  Ariatot.  PoL,  v.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  Rvolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  hia  retain. 
The  history  of  these  is  van  impcrietlly  known  to 
us :  but,  after  the  deatt  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  M- 
lowed  another  with  great  nqndlty.  Cal^>piia,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  waa  in  hu  torn  driven  frnn  the 
dty  by  Hipparinus  (aon  of  the  elder  Dionydni  by 
Aiutomadte,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion),  «ba 
reigned  but  two  yean :  another  of  Dioa^  nephc«% 
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DIONYSIUS. 

NjnMii,  nilMeqaentl  J  obtained  the  Bapreme  power, 
and  wu  in  poucMioa  of  it  when  DtonTnu  pre- 
sented himielf  before  SymooM  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  raty  hj  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Platarch,  thik  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
afier  hit  ezpnlsioo,  b.  c  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
36 ;  Jnatin,  xzi  3 ;  Athen.  zL  p.  508 ;  Plut 
7\moL  I.)  The  Looiana  meanwhOe  took  advan- 
tage of  tiis  abaence  to  revolt  against  him :  they 
drove  out  the  gamaon  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  moat  cmel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  dsaghtera.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Cle- 
anh,  ap.  Atien.  xii.  p.  541,)  Konynna  waa  not 
however  able  to  teeitaUiah  Idnuelf  firmly  in  faia 
fonner  power.  Moat  of  the  other  citiei  m  Scily 
had  ahaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyinnts :  one  of  these, 
Hicelas,  who  had  eatabliahed  himself  at  Leontini, 
afibrded  a  rallying  punt  to  the  diiafiected  Syra- 
Gtuans,  with  whcnm  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionyaiiu,  and  aocceeded  in  gumng  poeseaaion  of 
the  greater  port  of  the  d^,  and  blodading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fbrttesa  on  the  island.  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  airived  in 
Sidly.  His  anns  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  agalnEt  Hice- 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  allies;  bat  his  r^id  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  bis 
character  induwd  Dionyaiua,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  oltimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  rar 
ther  than 'the  oppoute  party.  He  accordingly  eor- 
nndered  the  fortiess  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condidon  of  bemg  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c.  343.  (Diod.  zvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  TimoL  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  tow  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  object  state.  Acc«ding 
to  some  writera,  he  waa  rednoed  to  support  lumaelf 
by  keeping  a  sdiool ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  aet 
of  mendicant  priesta  of  the  lowest  dass.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  waa  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honoucsUe  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  interoonrse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
bim  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
•hrewdneas  of  observation.  (Pint  TlmoL  14,  l& ; 
Justin,  zzL  5;  Gearch.  op.  Atlm,  xii  p.  541 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H,  vi.  12;  Cic.  Tkic.  iiL  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
atiU  BO  fiir  retahied,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  ander  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  dty  only.  According  to 
Milller  {ArdOaL  d.  Kmd.  p.  128),  the  apleotUd 
nlvcr  cmns,  of  the  weight  <^  ten  fliyh™*,  com- 
monly known  as  Syfaoisaa  maddlinu,  belong  for 
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the  moat  port  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 

younger  Dionysias,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Ooltzius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
tiie  name  AIONT2IOT.  [K  H.  K] 

DIONT'SIUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favonrite  Cleander 
[Clbandbb],  he  himself  soon  after  fall  a  victim 
to  the  crnelty  of  the  tynnt.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.' 
13,14.)  [W.R.] 

DIONT'SIUS  (AwvAnot),  Hteniy.  The 
immber  of  persons  iS  this  name  in  the  histoiy  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great  Meursins  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  tb^  and  added  some 
account  tA  each  (Oronov.  T^esoar.  AnL  Graec.  x. 
p.  577,  &C.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  lonsiua  (/ftsf.  Piilo$.  Script,  iii.  6, 
p. 42,  &e.),  and  by  Fabricfau  {BOL  Or.  iv.  p.403), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hnndred  peiBons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysins  are  known.  The  Ust 
given  by  Soidaa  is  ftiU  of  the  utmost  conftiaion. 
The  followii^  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Axuus  DiONTSiira,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halieamassns,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadriao.  He  was  a  Teiy  skilfiil  musicisn, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  bietoiy. 
(Said,  t,  0.  Aiofivan.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionj^ias  of 
HaUcamaasas,  the  author  of  tbe  Roman  Aichaeo- 
^y.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
Toe  fallowing  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri* 
bnted  to  bim  by  the  andents :  1.  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('AttmkI  Mfiara)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  ScymnuB.  Photius  {BUd.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  tenns  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  AelioB  Dionysins  himself  made  two  editiais 
of  it,  the  second  «  wUch  waa  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
iated  in  tlw  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  ovring  to  this  vrork  that  Aelins  DionyaluB 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticista. 
MeursRis  was  of  opinicm  that  our  Dionysius  was 
tbe  auth«  of  the  work  w^  tbcfdrmy  ^ndrmw  not 
tyKXixtfUvmr  A^fw,  which  was  puUished  by 
Aldus  Manutitis  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titied  "  Horti  Adonidis ;"  bnt  tiiere  ia  no  eridence 
for  thia  supposition.  (Comp.  SchoL  Venet  ad  Iliad. 
XT.  705 ;  Villoison,  Pn^egom,  ad  Hum.  IL  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (riomrun)  loropfo)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  anletae,  and  1^ 
poets  of  ^  kinds.  (Snid.  L  c)  3.  "Pvefuml  i^oj^ 
i^^o,  in  24  books.  (Suid.f.e.)  4.  Motpo-uc^i  mu- 
S«fa  4  SwTfH^af,  in  22  books.  (Snid.  If.)  5.  A 
woA  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  Bud  about 
music  in  hisToktrsfo,  (Snid,        Eudoc  p.  131.) 

%  Bishop  of  Alsxakoria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  dty.  He  was  bom  of  pflgsn 
naient»t  penont  of  rank  and  infiueuce. 

fll  atO^*^  ''^  doctriiiM  of  tbe  various  pbiloto- 
V  1  aecto,  sad       ^4  him  at  Wt  to  embrace 
■  onto    OngBO,  wbo  was  one  of  \m  teachers, 
.  ^^wi'^^KwU^  tttesX  inftuence  upon  tins  stro  ot  Ws 
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•neceeded  him  in  th«  we,  a.  d.  2i7.  Dnring  Ae 
perMCBtioQ  of  the  Cliristiam  bj  Deci«%  Dionynai 
WM  aeUed  the  nldien  ud  canied  to  T^Mifta, 
a  mwll  town  between  Alenndrk  mi  CiMpaa, 
BcobaUr  with  •  view  of  patting  him  to  death  then 
Alt  he  eaeued  from  captiritj  in  a  manner  which 
bo  hinaelf  doMzibee  very  minntdj  (op.  Emteb. 
Hkt.  Eeel.  n.  40).  He  had,  howew,  to  rafler 
■till  more  KTerely  in  a.  d.  2fi7,  daring  the  pene- 
cation  wiiidi  the  ca^omr  Valerian  inatitated 
agaiiut  the  OirialiHiii  Dimniia  made  an  open 
ceafeMion  of  hiaUA  bdbn  the  emperor'a  i»aefect 
*—■<'■»— I  and  WW  exiled  in  conaequence  to 
Cephn,  a  deeert  dirtriet  of  Libp,  whither  he  waa 
conqtelled  to  prooead  fotdiwith,  although  he  was 
■ererely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
yeara,  an  edict  of  OaUienna  in  bfoor  of  the  Clirio- 
tiaoB  enaUed  Urn  to  tetntn  to  Aletadik,  where 
benoeferth  he  waa  eztremdy  aealoua  la  oonbating 
heretical  o|nniona.  In  hie  atta^  tgainat  Sabdlius 
he  waa  carried  ao  br  hia  leal,  that  he  uttered 
thingt  whicb  wan  thnaaelvea  inconpatible  with 
the  wthodox  fulh  i  bat  -whrn  he  wM  taken  to  ao- 
cout  bj  DioajMU,  IriBhop  of  Rome,  wko  eaanked 
B  qrnod  for  the  pnipeee*  no  reftdUy  owned  that  he 
had  acted  nohly  and  ineonudantc^.  In  a.  d.  265 
he  wai  inrited  to  a  ijnod  at  Antioeh,  to  dinnte 
with  Panlu  of  Samomta,  bnt  bnng  pre «n tod  from 
going  thither  bj  M  age  and  infimu^,  he  wiote  a 
uttar  to  the  ipwd  on  the  anl^eet  a  the  oantn- 
■ntwf  to  be  Jiacowedt  and  aoon  nftM^  inthoMme 
yeat^  he  died,  iftar  baring  ooen^ed  the  mo  of 
Aksndria  tar  a  period  of  Mrenteen  jnn.  The 
chnieh  of  Rome  regaida  Djonyaiiu  aa  a  Hint,  and 
eelebndei  hia  nemorr  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  kun  frooi  EpiphaBea  {Haera.  99),  that  at 
Aleandiift  a  chnnh  «■§  dedkatod  to  him.  Dio- 
Bjndaa  wrote  a  cwiddBiable  nnnber  if  thedogieal 
wotfci,  conaiating  portly  of  treatiaea  and  partly  of 
epiatlea  addreiaed  to  tlM  head*  of  chnrchea  and  to 
commnnitMa,  hot  all  that  ia  left  ns  of  them  eonuats 
of  fragments  preaerred  in  Ensebiiu  and  others. 
A  oompleto  list  of  his  worics  is  given  by  Care, 
fim  whidt  we  mentioii  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Ptnniaea,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepoa,  and  two  coDsidenbla  frag- 
nenta  of  it  are  atill  extant.  (Eoseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
28,  TiL  3i.)  2.  A  woric  addreeasd  to  Dimynos, 
Indiop  of  Rome,  in  finr  books  or  apisUn,  igainBt 
Sabelliua.  Dinmitia  hen  emtaed  tha  has^ 
aasertiona  of  which  he  hfanadf  hid  been  goQ^  in 
atladciag  Sabelliaa.  A  gnat  number  of  fingmonto 
and  ejrtRKta  of  it  are  prBaemd  in  the  wriuagi  of 
Athaaanns  and  Banlius.  S.  A  work  addreaaod 
to  TinMtheaa,  **  On  Nataie,"  of  which  extncU 
are  praaemd  fai  Bnaehini.  {JPratp.  Saanff.  xir. 
23,  27.)  Of  hii  Epistlea  alto  nvmuona  fragmenU 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Ensebiaii  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysios,  is  collected  in  OaDandi's  BiU. 
Fair.  iiL  p.  481,  &c,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by^imon  de  Magistris,  RoBMk  1796*  fid.  (CaTO, 
Hid.  £it  i.  p.  95,  fte.) 

8.  Of  AiBuMOKta,  a  son  of  (Haanu,  a  Greek 
grammrian,  who  fioariahed  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Tmjan.  He  waa  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  -whim  reign  he  lired,  and  was 
enjoyed  in  embaMics.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  gnunmarian  Parthenin^  and  a  papil  of  the 
philoaopber  Chaerunon,  whom  he  alio  anoeeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501 ;  Said.  »,  a 
AuvAnot  i  Kudoc.  p.  I3&) 


4.  Of  AwnocH,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  hare 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  Hune  penon  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneas  of 
Oaaa  ia  addfeaaed.  He  hfanadf  ia  dia  lepnted 
aatbor  of  46  iettera,  i^idi  are  ttiU  extant  A 
I^tin  vernon  of  tlnm  waa  first  printed  by  Q. 
Cognatos,  in  his  "  Epistolae  Laccmicac."  Bead, 
1554,  ]2mo.,  and  ancrwarda  in  J.  Bochler'a 
**  Thetaanu  Epst  Lacon.,"  160$,  12mo.  Tbo 
Opedc  origind  waa  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  ia 
his  CoUaetioQ  of  Gredc  Epistlea,  Fteii,  1577,  8tcl 
Menrdoi  b  indlned  to  attribato  theae  Eidadea  to 
Dionydva  of  Miktns,  witiiont,  howerer,  aiwigning 
any  reaaon  fi>r  it 

5.  Sumanwd  AnnoPAonrTA,  an  Athenian,  who 
is  called  by  Snidaa  a  moat  enunent  man,  who  roae 
to  the  hdght  of  Greek  nwUtion.  He  is  said  to 
hare  fint  ttndied  at  Atlwna,  aad  afterwatda  at 

.  HeliopoliainEnpt.  Whoi  he  ohoerred  in  ESTpt 
the  eelipee  of  ue  ann,  whid  occotred  during  the 
eneifixion  of  Jesos  Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, **  either  God  himaelf  is  toftrii^  or  be 
synpathiaea  with  some  one  who  ia  ■aBMng."  Ob 
his  return  to  Athens  be  waa  made  of  the 
codDcil  of  the  Areiopagtu,  whence  he  dcrirea  his 
■nmame.  About  A.  D.  50,  when  St.  Paul  pceadied 
at  Athens,  Dionynns  became  a  Christian  (7^ 
Aeti,  xrii,  34),  and  it  ia  said  that  he  waa  not  only 
the  first  Inshop  of  Athens,  but  that  he  waa  inataUed 
in  (hat  (rfBee  by  St.  Ptail  luBiaaI£  (Enaelb  tT.  B. 
hi  4,  ir.  23 1  Soidai.)  He  b  (briber  aaid  to  ban 
died  tha  death  of  a  mar^  nnder  moat  cnel  tor- 
tnna.  Wliether  IKonysjas  Areiopageita  erer  wnto 
anything,  is  highly  ttncertun;  but  there  exists 
nnder  his  name  a  ninnfacT  of  woriu  of  a  mystico- 
Christian  nature,  whidi  oontain  ai^le  eridenoe 
that  ^bej  an  tiw  pndBetions  of  aone  No»- 
Pfartoniit,  and  cm  acaritiy  have  been  written 
befim  the  fifth  or  nxth  eentnry  of  oar  am.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  wmfci, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  my  gimt  in- 
flnence  upon  tiie  formation  and  de*eli^n>ait  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  tnne  of 
the  Carionngian  empawa,  uooe  wotka  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Ennpe  in  a  Latin  tramla- 
tion  made  by  Seotus  Kigena,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  achdutic  theology 
whidi  aftarwardi  maintained  itself  for  centariea. 
(Fabric.  MUGf.  Tapi7,&c.;  Bahr.ORoLdfr 
RSm.  Lit.  m  KanHi^.  ZaUaUer,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Aksics,  the  teacher  and  friend  ef 
Augustas,  who  also  pit^ted  by  his  intereoaraa 
with  the  sons  of  Ardni,  iMocysins,  aad  Nicaaat 
(Sueton.  Atifi.  89 ;  oomp.  Arbus.) 

7.  Somamed  Asuuphd%  aeems  to  han 
written  an  exegeua  of  the  Theodoria,  a  tnelic  pom 
on  Em    (EtTm.  M.  &  n  Aiot^tox ;  Atlien.  zL 

p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Aaoos,  teems  to  baTO  been  an  hidMian, 
as  he  ia  qnoled  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Stnm. 
i.  p.  1 39)  respecting  the  time  at  whidi  Tny  was 
taken.    (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Piid.  Nam.  iL  1.) 

9.  Of  Athkkii,  is  quoted  by  the  Sdioliast  on 
Apollonina  Rhodina  (iL  279)  aa  the  anthor  of  a 
woric  ^titled  mnfovir,  that  is,  on  oonceptiaa  sr 
birth,  which  ia  alao  mmtioaed  in  the  E^rmologiam 
Magnma  (1. «.  UpomSmmt),  wben^  oowoTer,  the 
na&ig  KTvnffv  ahoold  be  corrected  nttonnftwir, 
and  not  faito  artowiF,  aa  Sij^boig  propoaai. 

10.  A  fiwdmia  of  AmcD^  wheaa  fiiO  name 
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llunfim  -wtM  T.  Pomponhi  IModt^ih.  Both 
Ciewo  and  Atticiu  w«n  -nrj  maca  lUtched  to 
htm.    (Cie.  ad  AU.  ir.  8, 11,  IS,  15.) 

11.  A  DMiTC  of  BiTHTKu,  a  dtalectie  or  M«ga- 
ric  phQotopber,  who  wu  the  teacher  of  Theodonu 
the  atbeirt.  (StnK  xu.  p.  566 ;  Lafirt.  0. 
9&) 

12.  Of  BrzAimtrK,  iqrpcan  to  bam  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Serenu,  that  it,  befoie 
A.  D.  197,  aad  ii  mentioned  by  Stephaniu  of  Br- 
aatttiiim  (j;  v,  ItfvffiwitXis)  asd  Snidaa  u  the 
author  of  an  AxfarAMv  Borwipov.  Snidoa  fiiither 
eaUa  hin  an  qiie  poet,  and  atates  that  he  alio  wrote 
on  the  ipraei  of  poetry  called  dp^roi.  Some  writers 
hare  bdiered  that  oar  Dionyuus  of  Byxantium  is 
the  tame  as  the  (me  whoae  Periled!  is  still  extant, 
but  tbk  opinion  Is  withort  foondation,  and  baaed 
only  on  tha  o^nion  tii  Snidaa.  The  drrfvAew 
Bomripov  seema  to  have  «xkted  cmnptete  down  to 
the  16th  centuy,  for  P.  OyUioa  in  his  work  on 
the  Thraeian  Bo^onu  gare  a  oomddoBble  portion 
of  it  in  a  I^tin  tnnJation.  O.  J.  Votnus  ob- 
tuned  a  eon'  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  hit  son 
Imh  had  tuen  at  Florenoe,  and  that  fragment, 
iriiieh  ia  now  the  only  part  the  Anaplm  known 
to  a,  ia  printed  in  Da  Cange'i  QmttantiKopoltt 
CMi^OKh  in  Hudfon's  Geogr.  Mmor.  vol  iii, 
«nd  in  Fabridna,  BiiL  Gr,  it.  p^  6M,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  hiaaditiHiof  IKaiQawiM!^ 
p.  493.) 

18.  DHuvmna  CAsam.   [CiasiDB,  p.  626.] 

14.  Ihoirmas  Cato.   [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  CsALcn,  a  QnA.  hietorian,  who  lived 
before  the  Cbriatian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (rrtnu)  in  fin  books, 
which  is  frsqnently  leferred  to  by  tba  ancienti. 
A  conaideiable  nnmbn  of  fiagments  of  the  wMfc 
hare  thns  been  preserred,  bat  iU  aatbor  ia  oth»- 
wiae  onknown.  (Marcian.  HeracL  Per^  p.  5 ; 
Suid.  s.  e.  XoXmSUi)  ;  Haipocrat  «.  v.  'H^cwrrfa 
aod  'HfKun'  ritx^ ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUam.  Riod.  L  £58, 
1024,  n.^iyadAnslcpLlM.t97t  DioDyB.Hal. 

A  i.  72 ;  Strab.  xu.  p.  566  ;  Pht.  A  Maligm 
/TeraeL  32;  Scymnna,  115;  dam.  Ales.  5froM.  i 
p.  144|  Zenofab  Proani.  64;  Aposb^  xviiL 
25;  Photiaa, «.  TCI.  I^o^Sbn^  TMfuvA  ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Soinamed  Chalcur  XoAjrooi),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  snmame 
from  his  having  adriaed  die  Atbeniana  to  cnn 

,  brass  money  for  the  pnrpoae  of  flgilhatmg  tnffie. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  el^ies,  are  of^ 
referred  to  and  qnoted.  (Plat  Nie.  5;  Aiistot. 
JOd.  in.  2 ;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fragments  extant  refsr  chiefly 
to  symponac  sabjeets.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  for-fetcbed 
images  and  alleaoriea.  "nie  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  aeematdy  determined  by  tha  statement  of 
Phitvch,  that  Nidaa  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  tit  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  (tf  DioOTsins  Chalcns, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Tnarii  in  Italy, 
which  waa  fennded  in  &  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot 
a.  V.  OmtptofJaTait,  where  we  have  probaUy  to 
read  initead  of  ^(pJuaiA)  It  n  true,  that 
other  writeiB  mention  diftrent  persons  aa  the 
leaden  of  that  cdkmy  to  Tfanrii,  bnt  Dionysina  may 


eertaanly  have  been  one  of  tbena.  (Osann,  AArite 
c  Gfrieek.  a.  Ams.  ZM,  I  p.  79,  Ac;  Wdcker,  m 
the  Mem.  Mut.  for  1836,  p.  440,  ftc. ;  Bo^ 
Poet  l0r.  GroM,  p.  432,  where  the  ftagneaU 
of  DionyainB  are  coUeeted.) 

17.  OfCHARAZ,b8iuUaDntiMAnbiangaIf; 
lived  in  the  time  of  Angostus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  mi^t  reMrd  aD  the  exploits  of  bis 
grandson  on  his  Puthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  vi.  810 

18.  A  slave  of  Ckbro,  and  a  pnson  of  con- 
siderable literary  attaiimtents,  for  which  reason 
Cioero  employed  him  to  instrnct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  lev^  pasaages  for  bia  attachment,  leam- 
ing,  and  hones^,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipatmg  him.  At  8  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  hb  want  lif  foA- 
tude,  and  at  last  be  fut  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  It.  15, 17, 18,  v. 
3.  ix.  3, 12, 15,  vL  1, 2,  vii.  8,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii  4, 3,  10,  z.  3,  niL  2,  88,  orf  Aai.  xii. 
24,  80.)  A  son  this  Dfamyiiua  is  mntioned  bj 
Seneca.  (Omirov.  I  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Ciciro,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian;  but  Dionysius  robbed  bis 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  IDy- 
ricnm.  (Cic  adAtt.ix,St  ad  Fam.  t.  9, 10, 11, 
18,  xiii>70 

20.  Of  CoLOFHON,  finged  oonjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  puUiued  nndar 
the  name  of  Menippos,  the  Cynic  (Diog.  l^iStU 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  ^ruAipl.  Av.  1299.) 

31.  Of  CoBiKTH,  an  ^  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  wwks,  sodi  as  AdvieefiwLifefifnAfmu), 
onCaases(iifrta;Suid.i;«.Ajor4ari«;  Flut^mol 
]7)(  and  Meteorolo^iok  In  prose  ho  wrote  n 
cmunentoiy  on  Hesiod.  Soidos  also  mentions  a 
peric^eiis  the  earth,  bat  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  difierent  person,  Dionyaius  P^ 
liagBtes.  (Endoe,  p.  183.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  aathsr  of  a  metrical  mrk,  Aifucd,  which 
woa  likewise  the  wait  <tf  a  difierent  person.  (Boa- 
hardy,  in  hia  edit  ct  Dvmgg.  Ptri^.  p.  492,  Ac.) 

22.  Bishop  of  CoRiMTH  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  af^er  Chriit,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  bis  lue^,  hk 
doqiMm,  nd  Uie  holinais  of  hb  life.  lu  not 
only  watdwd  with  the  neoteat  care  ever  Ua  own 
diocese,  bnt  shewed  a  £q>  interest  in  the  wdfim 
of  othu  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epstles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  d.  178.  None  oi  bis  nnme- 
rona  e[nstlea  is  now  extant,  bot  a  list  of  them  ia 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (H.  S.  ir.  28)  and  Hiero- 
njmus  (d$  Ser^  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
than  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii  25,  iv.  28).  In 
one  of  them  Dionyiius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  inteqM&led 
by  heretics  fiv  the  purpose  of  snpportiiy  thsir  own 
views,  (Gave,  HiM.  Ztt.  i.  p.  44.) 

2S.  An  EpicunmsN  philoaoiAer,  who  locceeded 
Polystratns  as  the  bead  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  sacceeded  by  Bosilides, 
and  must  therefere  have  lived  about  b.  c  200. 
(Diog.  LoSrt  X.  35.)  Brock er  omfoands  him  with 
the  Stdc  siimaBied  A  ^wraHMra,  lAo  afterwarda 
aband<ned  the  Stoics  andiir«Bt«m  to  th«C7» 
naiea.  (Diog;  LaSrt  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Gndc  oramkarian,  who  inftneted 
Plato  vlwD  a  boj  in  the  dements  of  gmnmRi. 
(Dim.  Laiilt.  iiL  5 ;  Apptdeint,  Doamai.  Plat  i. 
2 ;  OlTmpiod.  FH.  flaL  p.  6,  ed.  Fiicher.)  He  ii 
pnbBbly  tlu  Mme  penon  m  the  IKonyaiiu  who  U 
ntentioMl  la  tlM  frfgtfinipg  cf  Phlo^  dUofue 

25.  Of  HAI.ICARNAS9U8,  the  moet  celebnted 
amMig  the  ancient  writen  of  the  nune  of  Diony- 
lim.  He  wu  the  tea  of  one  Alexander  of  Hall- 
riinniiin.  ud  wae  bora,  according  to  the  calcnW 
tion  of  Dodvell,  between  &  c  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(uT.  p.  6fifi)  caUe  hia  hit  own  conttmporary.  Hie 
d«Uh  took  place  toon  af^  &  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  pabEihed  his  great  work 
on  the  hiatoiy  of  Rome.  Recpecting  Ua  panftta 
•od  adncation  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
alioat  Ua  poaition  in  bit  nadva  [dace  befoie  he 
endgiated  to  Rome;  thongh  some  have  inferred 
from  hii  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  HaUcaraasiaa.  All  tut  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  infeniatMn  which  he  kimaelf 
pre*  us  in  the  btrodnetion  to  his  hiatoiT  of 
Rone  (L  7)i  and  a  fcw  mm  putieolan  waich 
we  may  glean  from  hia  other  woriu,  Accord- 
ing  to  his  own  aoeonnt,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
moiiately  after  the  termination  of  the  ciril  wan, 
about  the  middle  of  OL  187,  that  ia,  b.  c.  29. 
Hencefiiith  he  lanained  at  Rcne^  and  tlie  twen^ 
two  years  wUdi  lUlowed  Ua  arriTal  at  Roue 
were  nuunly  spent  by  him  m  making  himself  ao- 
quainted  with  the  latm  language  and  litentoie, 
and  in  cdlecting  materials  for  his  gnat  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
nay  asuime  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  dt  the 
tioM,  he  bad  eanmenoad  his  career  as  a  teacher 
irf  rbetoie  at  HaUcamaseut  and  hia  worics  bear 
strong  evidence  of  hia  having  been  umihu'ty 
oociqned  at  Rome.  {De  Omp.  Verh.  20,  BXdor. 
10.)  There  he  lired  on  terms  of  fiiendsbip  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aeliua  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caedlius ;  and  it  is  not 
imprebi^  that  he  may  hare  receired  the  Roman 
frinduse,  bat  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
IMonysiuB,  see  F,  MatthiU,  de  Dvmj/tio  HaUc^ 
Wittenberg,  1779,410.;  DodweU,<fo.ieteto£>MM^ 
in  Rdake's  edition  of  IMonyuua,  toI.  L  p.  zlvi.  ix, ; 
and  nore  eqiedally  C.  J.  Weiimann,  de  Dknj/m 
Haiic  Vita  a  Ser^  Rintdn,  1837,  4ta.,  and 
Busae,  de  Dkmya.  HaL  Vita  ef  Ingimio,  BerUn, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  wotks  of  DtonyMui,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  nost  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
tbe  mat  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critkal  treatises, 
an  of  which  uobaUy  belong  to  an  eartier  period  of 
his  life-^erii^  to  the  first  years  of  his  leaidenee 
at  Ronie~~than  his  historical  wotka,  which  eonati- 
tute  the  second  ckas. 

a.  lOeiorioat  atid  CriUcal  Worl».—AH  the  pro- 
doctjons  of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysios  was  not 
floly  a  riwtmdan  of  tbe  first  order,  but  alao  a  most 
ezeellait  critio  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  ajwund  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Oreeee,  although,  at  the  nme  time,  they  are  not 
widiont  their  fiiults,  among  whieh  we  in^y  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  ire  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  podnctiMis  of  an  eariy  we* 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 


gainst  certain  miten  led  bin  to  ej.piMB  optoicBs 
which  at  a  maturer  age  he  midoabl«Dy  regretted. 
Still,  howerer  this  no^  be,  be  always  erinees  a 
weU-fimaded  contenpt  fi»  tbe  nhoUow  aiqihiatriea 
of  ordinary  tfaetcuicians,  and  strives  in^ead  to 
make  rketMic  something  practically  nsefbl,  sad 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  tovmrds  elerating 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  rtadera.   The  fbl- 

lowingwo^ofthisdassarestiUeztant:  1.  T^X^V  — 
frtwyani,  addrsassd  to  ena  Edwcntea.  Tbe  pre- 
sent cooditiou  irf  this  wwfc  ia  bf  do  meaM  cako- 
lated  to  give  us  a  orarect  idea  of  Us  nerite  and  of 
his  views  oa  the  subject  of  riirtoric.  It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  accotding  to  another  divirion,  of  ele- 
ven ch^Km,  which  nave  no  intonal  connexioB 
whaJevo-,  and  have  the  iq^iearaDoe  c£  being  pot 
togedter  nerdy  byacddent.  Tbe  treatise  ia  Am- 
fm  gomally  looked  iqioa  u  a  coUeetum  of  Aeto- 
rical  essays  by  diSerent  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionynus,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Qmntilian  (iii  1.  g  16)  to  have 
written  a  nasal  of  rhetonc  S<^ott,  tbe  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  four 
section*.  Ch^k  1  to  7,  with  tbe  excJurion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  sporioos,  may  be  entitled 
vtfi  vaniTvpucM',  and  contains  some  ineohnmt 
comments  upon  epideictic  oiabMy,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  ef 
Diongr^aBdevdoped  in  other  tientisea ;  in  ad^ 
tion  to  which,  Nicoatratat,  a  ritetockian  of  die  age 
of  AeOtti  Ari^eides,  n  mrationed  in  di^i.  2.  Chap- 
ter 8  and  9,  v«pl  ^trxwovw^'Mir,  treat  on  tbe 
same  subject,  and  chop.  8  may  be  tbe  pfodsciioB 
of  Dionysins;  whaicaa  the  9th  eertainly  bejoaga  to 
a  lato  ^etoridau.  Chapln  10,  we/l  vmv  4w  /uAe- 
Toif  wMAMyUNW,  ia  a  very  vabafale  tvatia^ 
and  prabaUy  the  waA  of  Dknyuoa.  The  llA 
chapter  is  oo\j  a  further  devek^ent  of  the  lOth, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.  The  Wx*^ 
Pvropari  is  edited  s^arately  with  very  valDaUo 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Lripc^, 
1804,  Svo.  2.  'TltfA  wreivetn  infJirwwy  ad-  — 
dressed  to  Rufos  Melitins,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysins,  was  probably  written  in  the  &tt  year 
or  yeara  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  evento 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant  It 
IS,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence. Inittbeaatbortnataofoiatnicalpowier, 
and  on  Ae  cnmbinatiwt  of  words  aecordrng  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  Tbm 
are  two  very  good  sepante  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  O.  H.  Scliaefer  (Leipzig,  1809,  Svo),  and 
tbe  oUter  by  F.  (JSUer  (Jena,  1815,  Rvo),  in  which 
the  text  u  Gonsidembly  improved  from  ICSSL 
3.  fUfi^ran,  addressed  to  a  Gnek  of  dw  _ 
name  of  Demetrius.  Its  proper  title  appean  to 
have  been  AmfunuuenafuH  v<^  t^i  lu/ofran. 
(Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tku^.  1,  Epid.  ad  Pomp.  S.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  poeaesa 
under  the  title  of  rnr  ipxaU»p  upiais  ii  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Bnimaidea, 
of  sune  historians,  sneh  aa  Herodotus,  Tjm^ 
didea,  Philistus,  Xennphon,  and  Tfaeopompna, 
and  lostiy,  of  some  i^ilosoplien  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separatdy  in  Fiotacher^  edi- 
tiim  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintitian  (Leipng, 
1826,  p.  271,  &e.),  who  mainly  follows  tbe 
o^nioQs  of  Dionyriaa.  4.  Ilfpl  tmC  ctpx"^  - 
pwr  ixontrntutTia-fioL,  addressed  to  Ammaeus,  con- 
tains critidama  on  the  nast  eadnent  QnA  otatan 
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Hid  hfftoiiiot,  and  the  uthor  pointo  ont  tlwir  ex- 
cellencM  u  mil  as  their  defiMita,  with  »  Tiev  to 

promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  dataic  modeU,  and 
thus  to  pieaerre  a  pare  taste  in  thoae  btanchei  of 
literature.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  lix 
Bcctioni,  of  which  we  now  poaaeu  only  the  first 
three:,  on  Lynaa,  laoctatea,  and  Isaena.  The  other 
Mctmu  treated  of  DemoathaiiM,  Hypnidei,  and 
Aesehiim;  bat  we  have  (nfy  the  fint  part  &[  the 
fourth  section,  which  treat*  of  the  etatorical  power 
of  Demoathenei,  and  his  superiority  OTer  other 
orators.  This  part  is  known  nnder  the  title  npl 
A<KTucqt  AtifiMi^mvs  Zw6'np'ot,  which  has  be- 
come current  onr  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  b^uming  of 
the  traUse  is  mutiUted,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hypeiidee  asd  Aeachioes,  is  not 
known;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  inrtaacea,  he  may 
hare  intended  and  pnmiaed  to  write  irint  be  cniU 
not  afterwards  fhlfu  rither  firam  want  of  losme  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  very  ezceUent  German 
trantladon  of  the  part  relating  to  Donosthanea, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  hn 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  O.  Becker.  (WolTenbiittel 
^  end  Leipsig,  1829,  Sto.)  5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaena;  cntitkd  ^tmiui  wpit  'Afi(uuaf 
vfuSniy  whidi  title^  howsTer,  doea  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  vfwfn)  it  ought  to  be  called 
•TurroA^  tmipa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demoe- 
thenea  bad  derived  no  instructioB  fironAristotJe,  ia 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  erilictsm  of 
^e  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  'EvurnAH  *'^r 
rttuov  Tlofar^loff  was  written  by  Dionynns  with 
a  view  to  jotti^  the  UD&Toanble  o^nioa  which 
he  had  ezfrneaed  upon  PUto,  and  which 
hadoensnred.  The  latter  put  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perii^  originally 
belong  to  it  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Diemi/i,  Hal. 
judiao  de  Plalomt  oratiime  et  gettere  dioatdi,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  ToS  BoiHcuSfSou  xa^vetiipot 
Kftl  THf  hMwmv  Tov  <rvYYfMp4w  tSmftirWy  was 
written  by  Dionysias  at  tiie  requeat  of  hit  friend 
Q.  Aeliiis  Tubero,  for  the  piupoH  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  bi»- 
torian  from  his  ihetorical  point  of  view,  his  jud^ 
ment  is  often  nuiust  and  incotiect,  8.  Iltfil  tmp 
Tov  SoiMcvSlSov  tSmt^ta'^  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maena. The  hat  thiM  tieatien  m  printed  in  a 
Teiy  good  edition  by  C.  G.  KtUgn  nnder  the  title 
Dionym  Ritbinoffn^MaXf  i.  a.  Epiilotae  ad  Oa. 
Pomp.,  Ad,  7U«r.  d  Amnaemn,  Halle,  1823, 
8to.  The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  b — 9.  A*f**^ef,avety  vahiable  treatise  on 
the  lift  and  nations  of  Deinarcbus.  Besides  these 
works  DioDyrias  himsdf  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  whidi  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
than,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them,  AniMigtbefonnerwemaymattionxop"'"^ 
p«tTA>^fuwM'(DiDnyi.rfsCbav>o*.  rer6.11),of 
which  a  finir  fiagments  an  still  axtant,  and  npor/iM- 
Ttfa  v*ip  T^f  voArriK^t  ^tXaffo^Ua  wpis  nit  ko- 
•mrptxwTat  dSUw.  (Dionys.  Jii(/.<b  Tkveyd. 
2.)  A  few  other  woAs,  such  as  "im  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lyrias"  {Lj/t.  i4),  "on  the 
tn^md  eipmaiona  in  Plato  and  Demoathoiea" 


(Dm.  82),  and  wspl  T^t  Uxoy^s  rmr  4-^iAn§» 
(de  Omp.  Veri.  1),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
mokes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  mfA  ipfiih 
n(at,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Pbalereus,  is  attributed  by  stmie  to  Dionysius  of 
HalicamassBt ;  bat  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
lmotheai%  any  noie  than  then  is  for  Moifauig 
to  htm  tbe  0tot  'O/tipon  which  is  iwinted  in  Gale'li 
Opnaaila  Mi/tJtoloffioa, 

6.  Hutorieal  Worka. — lo  this  class  of  compoaitions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  vras  leas  sncceaaful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  riietorician  nimng  the  ascmdancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  fbUowing  hietorical  woriu  of  his  an 
known :  1.  XpSfoi  at  xpofitti.  (Clem.  Alex.  SVroet. 
L  p. 320 ;  Suid.  t. v.  Amrifftos ;  Dionys.  A.P.1 74.) 
This  vwk,  whidi  is  lost,  |«ofaably  oontained  duo- 
nologkal  huTeatigKtiona,  thoudi  not 
Roun  history.  Photina  {BilZ  Cod.  B4)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (triro^nt)  in  five  boolcs,  and  Stepha- 
nas of  fiyaantium  (s.  m.  'Aplxtia  and  KnilaXAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  j«-iTo^i).  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  XP^*^  ^™ 
undoubtedly  the  worit  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  sMne  bava'  thooght,  <tf  I^ouysiaa  himsdC 
The  great  historical  work  Dionysina,  of  wUch 
we  atill  possess  a  conriderable  portion,  is  — 
2.  "PufU^K^  'Apx^tof^^oyta^  which  Photiua  {BiU, 
Cod.  83)  styles  laropacol  A^yoi,  It  consisted  oS 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  irf  Rome 
from  the  earUest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
yeat  n,  c.  264,  in  whidi  the  histon  of  Polybios 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  mt  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  partj  and  of  the  remaining 
lune  we  possess  nothing  but  fruments  and  extracts, 
which  wen  contained  in  the  cwections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Cmstantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mu  eom  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  n- 

Erinted  at  Fiankfiirt,  1817,  Bvo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
eved  that  these  eztncta  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photins  ^BiU.  Cod.  84)  apeaksj  bat  this 
opinion  met  with  such  stnmg  oppoutimi  bam 
Ciampi  {BMotk.  ItaL  viii.  p.  225,  Ac.),  Visoonti 
Journal  de$  Samu,  tot  JmOflBll)*  and  Strove 
I7e6er  dio  wm  Mai  an^gefund  SUkke  da  Dhugt. 
voa  HaHts.  KSnigsberg,  1820,  Svo.),  that  Mai, 
when  be  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Sotyit.  V«L 
Nooa  OoUeOio  (ii.  p.  475,  &&,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
folt  obliged  in  his  pre&HO  (p.  xviL)  to  leeant  bia 
formw  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  ms  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitos  from  the 
fttliaXie^  *Apx<uoA«T^  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  HiiL  cf  Some^  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iiL 
p.  524,  note  934,  Ledunt  o»  Rom,  UvL  L  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  eariy  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  &  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  bcwk  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemvinl  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  eariy  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  bad  pro- 
posed to  himself  and  which,  as  he  hinuelf  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Oreekt  entertained  with  i^ard  to  Rone^  gi«a»- 
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new,  and  to  iliew  that  Roow  Iiad  not  beocne  gnat 
icddent  or  men  good  fortona,  bat  "by  the  rii> 
toe  and  wudtnn  of  tha  Romuu  themwlrw.  With 
liaSM  ol^ect  in  view,  he  diacnneo  most  anS<a\[j 
eTurthing  nktiiig  to  the  oonititotioii,  the  nligiraif 
the  oiitorj,  iawt,  and  printe  life  the  Roinuu ; 
andhUmifc  w  for  thia  nam  ona  of  tbegnatMt 
importanM  to  the  atiidMit  of  Bonaii  hiatny,  at 
but  so  &r  ai  the  whrtanw  of  hi*  diMnuriou  b 
coneenied.  But  the  maiuier  In  whiA  ba  dnit 
with  bia  materia  cannot  alwajv  be  apfRmd  of; 
he  u  unable  to  draw  a  dear  diatinction  betweoi  s 
mere  mjthiu  and  hutoiy;  and  where  he  perceiree 
ineonnftendca  in  the  fonner,  he  attempts,  hj  a 
lationaliitie  mode  of  proceedings  to  reduce  it  to 
irhat  qtpean  to  him  tober  hirtory.  It  i*  however 
a  gronndleM  auertion,  which  nme  critica  hare 
made,  that  Dionjntu  invented  facte,  and  tbn* 
introdooed  direct  fngeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreorer,  no  clear  notions  about  the  eatly  eniiti- 
tation  of  Rome,  and  wo*  led  astray  by  the  natore 
of  the  institndons  which  be  MW  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  timea  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  deiired  from  the  actual  atale 
of  things — a  process  by  which  be  became  iuTiJred 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  ^mtndieticna.  The 
nunanma  apeachee  iriuch  be  introdnoet  in  his 
voik  are  indeed  written  with  gnat  artiatie  akill, 
but  tbey  nerertheleas  shew  too  manifestly  that 
DioDynos  waa  a  riietoiidan,  not  an  historian, 
and  BtiU  lees  a  stateaman.  He  used  all  the 
aothon  who  had  written  hefbn  him  on  the  eariy 
histoiy  of  Rome,  bat  he  did  not  ^waya  ezociae  a 
proper  diaention  in  dioodna  Ua  goidea,  and  we 
oftoi  find  hna  fiiUowing  aauorities  of  an  inferi» 
claia  in  preference  to  better  and  aonnder  oneo. 
Notwithstanding  aB  this,  howoTcr,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaastible  treason  of  nurierials  for 
those  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  Gew 
exceptions,  his  hmgnage  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  P.  Schulin,  de  ZMmjv.  HaL  Huto- 
TWO,  pnudjmo  Hittoriae  Jum  Fmla,  Heiddbeig, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Trnqmry  iUo  tie  OredU  du»  to  Dio- 
Njv.  ^  HaL  ai  a  Wtie  amd  Uittoriim,  in  the  Chus. 
Joum.  Tol  zxxiT. ;  Krag/OiPntfaLadHitloriogr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niebuhr,  Ladmtt  on  Ae  Hut.  of  Rome,  i. 
46— 53»  ed.  Sdunilc. 

The  first  worie  of  Dionyriua  whidi  i^peared  in 
|ffint  waa  faia  Archaeologia,  in  a  I^tin  translation 
by  LapuB  Birsgna  (Trenso,  1480),  from  a  Teiy 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  eorreetiona  bj  Ohueuma,  ^>peared  at 
Basel,  1533  and  1549}  whoenpon  R.  Stei^ena 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paria,  1546,  foL, 
togethn  with  some  of  the  riietotical  waAt.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Ft.  Sylborg, 
Frankfurt,  I£86,  2  vols.  foL  (nprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691,2rolB,fol.)  Another  reixint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  waa  edited  by  Hodoon, 
(Oxferd,  1 704, 2  toIs.  foL )  which  however  is  a  rery 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  imptored 
edition,  thoti^  with  mai^  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dationi,  was  nnda  by  J.  J.  Rdake.(Lripdn  1774, 
ftc.)  in  6  Tda.  9n^  the  hat  which  was  e^ted 
by  Mom^  All  the  riietraical  worka,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  the  rfx)^  PvTopaeii  and  the  »tpl  mirOiat^ 
ivofuiTw,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&c.)in3Tola.8TO.  (Fabric  £>U:  Onu&  iv. pi  382, 
&C.;  Westcrnmnn,&Mci. fismto. 8 88.) 


SC.  Of  HnLUFoua  in  Egypt,  ia  ■aaliaiiHj  by 
Aitemidona  {Omir.  il  71)      ^  of  ■ 

work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hkblaclsu,  a  aon  <tf  Thec^hantafc  Id 
eariy  life  he  waa  a  disc^  of  Hendeides,  Alexiima, 
and  Menodemus,  and  afterwaida  also  of  Zcno  the 
StMc,  who  upeaiB  to  have  indooed  him  to  mioM 
tba  jiuiatafAfti  Hkt  poidk  At  nbtvtioH  m 
was  afflicted  wiA  a  disease  of  the  ma,  oriria  a 
nerroas  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  whidt 
it  GSttsed  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo- 
ao^diy,  and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  docizine, 
that  liSoi^  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  hi^est 
good,  had  num  chamu  fax  mm  than  the  anatem 
ethioaof  thaStoL  This  ranndition  of  bis  finer 
^ubwophical  cned  dretwi^oB  hbn  the  aUanaaf 
IMTtOiiiMint,  iL  0.  the  lane^ida.  During  tba  tine 
that  be  waa  a  Stmc,  he  ia  pouaed  for  his  nwdtty, 
abstinence,  and  modnatioD,  bntaSwaida  we  find 
him  described  as  a  pecaon  gnatly  pnn  to  saHnd 
plaasuies.  He  died  in  his  ^Jitieu  year  of  ndan* 
tarj  stamtion.  Diej^Bitea  IaMoi  moitiansa 
acnes  of  wodcs  cf  DmiyriaB,  all  of  which,  how 
em,  are  lost,  and  Cioero  censures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  venea  with  Us  prose,  and  for  hia  waaA 
of  d^utoa  and  refinaiMBL  (Diog.  I^irt.  m 
166, 167,  T.  98;  Athcn.  vu.  p.  281,  x.  p.  417; 
Lucian,  JNiiloBaa.20i  Censorin.  15 1  Cic.  .^osdL 
iL22,  da  J^T.  31,  TtamLii.  11,  S5,  iiL  9.) 

38.  A  disdple  of  Hhraclkitcs,  ia  mentiosMd 
by  Diogenea  lAertina  (ix.  15)  aa  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  wwka  of  hia  master. 

29.  An  HiaroBUM,  who  aaems  to  have  Kiad  in 
the  later  period  ef  tlie  Renan  earning  and  is 
quoted  l^Jwnandea.  (D»  BA.  GtLl9.) 

30.  Sumamed  lAifnm,  that  ia,  the  iambsc  poe^ 
is  mentioned  hy  Suidas  («.  o.  'Aptirra^dnft)  amcn^ 
the  teachers  of  Ariatophanea  of  Bynntism,  &ora 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  iriiich  be  lived. 
Claoem  Akxandrinus  (Slrom,  t.  p.  674)  quotes 
an  hexameter  Terse  of  his,  and  aonnding  to  Athe- 
nasna  (vii.  p.  284),  he  alao  wrote  a  woA.  m 
dialecta.  Plutardi  {lU  Mta.  15)  quotes  him  aa  an 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  in- 
ferred ihat  he  ia  the  aslhot  of  a  walk  on  the 
hiatoryof  nmnciof  irindi  Stephmna  of  BynaliaaB 
(«.«.  h'^)  qootea  the  23(d  bode 

SI.  Of  Maokxhu,  a  distinguished  ibetorioan, 
who  taught  hia  art  in  Ada  betweoi  the  yean  &  c 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  fSoero,  thtn  in  his 
29th  year,  ndted  the  eaat  Cicero  on  his  excur- 
aiona  in  Asia  waa  acconpanied  Iqr  Dicaiyiin% 
Aeae^tna  of  Oudin,  and  Xcnodea  of  Amisyt- 
tion,  who  wan  then  tiie  nwat  amneat  Astoddna 
in  Ana.    (CSc  BnO.  91 ;  Pint  Cie.  4) 

32.  Of  HiLBTCS,  one  of  the  eaiiiest  QnA  his- 
torians, and  according  to  Soidas  (a.  v.  *EKBraiiM), 
a  contempomiy  of  Hecataeaa,  that  ia,  be  lived 
about  B.  c  520;  he  muat,  howenr,  to  judge  front 
the  titiea  of  hia  works,  have  sutrived  B.  c,  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Dionysins  of 
Miletna  wrote  a  history  of  Dardus  Hyataniia  in 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributea  to  bin  ft 
work  entitled  rd  fierd  Aofuow  in  fire  bocka,  and 
alsoawoil  n<poiiat,inAeIonicdiBleeb  Wbethar 
they  were  actually  three  distinet  wad%  w  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  nme,  and  only  a  contiinia- 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be  aacertaiDcd  on  aocmmt 
of  the  inextricable  conCiidon  which  {ueraila  in  the 
artidea  Au>w6nos  of  Snidas,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  oar  XKonydos  hai  oAen  been  eonfomied  with 
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DSDiy  DtiQDg  to  omereni  aniDon.  ^niuKn,  aim. 
Homeri,  L  p>  88 ;  Bemhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dkm^  Perieff.  p.  498,  &c,  and  ad  Smdam,  L 
p.l3d5;  IJobed^^jA«y)li.iL  p.990,&c.;  Wdekco^ 
Ar  .^piUle  CVofw,  p.  75,  &&) 

33.  Of  Miletus,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  HadriaiL  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeas  the 
Assyiian,  aod  diatiDgoiihed  for  the  elegance  of 
his  oiations.  He  was  greatly  honooied  by  the 
citiei  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadiiao,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
ndonbla  prorioce,  raised  him  to  the  mak  of  a 

eques,  and  asaignod  to  him  a  phu»  in  the 
mnseum  of  Alexandria.  Not\rithstanding  these 
diitinctunu,  Dknyaius  reoiained  s  modest  and  ud- 
MwimiBtt  penon.  At  mm  tiow  of  his  life  he 
tangbt  nietoric  at  Leaboa,  bat  he  died  at  Ephestu 
St  an  advanced  age,  and  was  boned  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesos,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratns  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  {VU.  Sc^  i.  20.  §  2, 
c.  22;  DionCaBa.Ldx,3i  Eodoc  p.  130 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  HyriLBNX,  wu  nmuud  Scytobm- 
cbion,  and  aeena  to  luTe  lind  ahortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instmcted  M.  Antonias  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet,  de  fUustr.  Grain.  7),  for  SnetoDtiu  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  {ap.  Alien,  xii.  p.  4 15)  states, 
that  Dionysios  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  aodent  historian  Xanthns  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  B.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  one  Dionyuus  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  eorliar  time.  Bat  if  Wfl  concdve  tlut  Dio- 
nysins  may  haja  made  a  reriuoa  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  Callow  that  be  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  Bfge  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (t|  Aioviffoo  ml  Aftpwi 
OTparlay,  and  a  prose  woric  on  the  A^onauts  in 
six  books,  addnsaed  to  Paimenon.  He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  anthor  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
whi^  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysins  of  Miletus. 
The  Aigonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonins  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confbnnds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (L  1298,  iL  207,  1144.  iii.  200,  242, 
iv.  119,  223, 228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  DiodoruB  Siculiis.  (iiL  52,  66.)  See 
Bemhardy,  ad  Dirngt.  Perieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Der  Bp.  Cydut,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  Jilfa^rvricct,  who  is  men- 
tmied  by  Athesaeni  (vii.  p.  S2S,  xL  p.  516). 

36.  Of  PuoAVDS,  inmamed  Attictts,  a  rheto- 
xielan,  who  is  characterized  by  Sttabo  (xiiL  p.  625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pnpil  of 
ApoUodoniB,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
amoi^  tilie  teachers  of  AnguMua.  (Comp.  Senec 
Cofimo.  i.  1.)  Wcisks  {ad  Ltmgm.  p.  218}  con- 
aiders  him  to  be  tiie  author  of  the  work  S^wis 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  litUe,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view, 
(Westermann,  Getdu  d.  Oruxi.  Bmdit.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Phaskus,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 


aa  fmt.  jveM,  zl  p.  to/,  ea.  iteyne;  aa  i  yu». 
iL  1.) 

38.  Somamed  PBtumrsa^  from  his  bong  the 
uthor  of  a  wtfi^ynra  rff  y^tf  ia  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  stiU  ttttant    Respecting  the  ago 

and  country  of  this  Dionysins  Uie  most  di&rent 
opinioiu  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Cbriatiaa  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperoia,  as  most 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  lirom  passages  of 
the  Periegesia  itself^  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  iimtrci,  that  is,  hiis  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  spply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  aa  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sins there  alhides,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
difbrent  vraya :  some  writers  have  placed  Diosiy- 
dns  to  the  rsign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  AnreliuB  and 
L.  Vems,  or  under  Septimins  Severus  and  hia  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties  have  been  removed  by  Bemhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dioqjniia*  who  hu  made  it  higUy  pro- 
bable, partly  mm  the  names  of  cmmtries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Hons  in  y.  730,  and  i«rtly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  anthor 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  centnry  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysins  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebaa  (793,  &c.), 
that  he  was  bom  at  Byxantinm,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  Init  Eustadiius  {ad  v.  7}  and 
the  Scholiast  (oil  v.  6)  ezpnssly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  andiorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inf^nce  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Diouyuus  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  anthor  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  styles  and  enjoyed  a 
high  d^ree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  aa  wo 
may  iuKr  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
panphiBses  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufns  Fcstus  Arienus  [Atibnus],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Prisdan.  [PnniciANua.]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  conmientary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Pernira,  1512,  4to., 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  tc^therwith  Pindar,  Cai- 
limachnt,  and  Lycopbron.  H.  Stephens  inowpo- 
rated  itinhis**PoetaePrindpesHeroiciCarminis,*^ 
Paris,  1566,  fbl.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  Sro.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  vidume  of  Hudson^ 
Oa>gr.  Minor.  1712,  Sto.,  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxfisd,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bemhardy  (Leipsig,  1628,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  n 
very  excellent  and  learned  diaaertation  and  the 
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tameat  comnwnt&ton.  BetidM  the  PeriegMU, 
Enitatliitu  state*  Dutt  other  works  alto  irere  atr 
tribnted  to  our  Dionjuoi,  Tiz.  Ai9«al,  ipiriSuii, 
•ad  Pa^aapud.  Conccnung  the  fint,  cranpue  the 
Sebdiut  on  t.  714 ;  Mudm.  ad  Dioigt.  Artapag. 
dtMytLTitoLii  ud  B«nhard7  (J.  c),  p.  502. 
Reqiecdng  the  ipntud,  which  lome  attribute  to 
IHonyuDS  Philadelphia,  tee  ficmhrnidy,  p.  503. 
The  fiaampwd,  which  meuii  the  mbu  u  Aion- 
vuud  (Said,  c  v.  Xmiiptxos)  u  very  often  quoted 
StcphanuB  of  Dyiantiam.  (See  Beniliitdy,  pp. 
507,  &c  tnd  515.) 

39.  Biihap  of  Romb,  ia  edied  »  Ktyih  rt  «al 
doufuftriof  dnff)  b;  his  cmteroponrjr,  Dimyunt, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  {Ap.  Enek.  H.Rm,  7.) 
Ih  is  believed  to  hare  hem  a  Greek  bj  birth,  and 
•fker  having  been  a  fitAjta,  ha  was  made  bishop 
of  Rone  in  A.  D.  259,  and  retabed  this  hi^h  dig- 
td^  for  ten  years,  till  a.  D.  269.  Dnring  lus 
adminiittation  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  buhops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysins,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  gnilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controveniea  wiu  SabeUins.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  tharefeia  oonvoked  a  aynod,  and 
widi  Ha  consent  he  declared,  In  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  hereues,  and  gare 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
ia  preserved  in  Athanasios  (<U  Deeret.  Smod.  Hi- 
earn.  p.  4*21),  and  it  was  this  letter  whidi  mdnced 
Dionysios  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius,  which  waa  addressed  to  the  bisn^  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hi*t.  ZA.  i.  p.  87.) 

40.  Sumamed  Scvtobkacbion.    See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  SiDON,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times umply  called  Sidntiaa.  (Sehd.  Venet  ad 
i/oM-AL  434,xir.400  He  seems  to  have  lived 
■bwdy  after  the  time  off  Aiistaidras,  and  to  have 
foiindod  a  sdiool  of  his  own.  (SchoL  /L  i  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  ScboUa, 
and  alio  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
criUcal  conmmntatars  of  the  poet  (Comp.  Varro, 
d»L.L.x.  10,  ed.  HiiUw ;  VilloiKtn,  Pnlig,  od 

42.  Of  SiNOPB.   See  beWw. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sil^nis  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  LaerL  ti.  43 ;  Eudoc  p.  138.) 

44.  Sumamed  Thrax,  cr  the  Tbrndan,  a  cele- 
breted  Oreek  grammarian,  who  unquestiiHiably 
derived  hia  (umame  from  the  &ct  of  his  bther 
Teres  being  a  Thiadan  (Suidas) ;  and  it  ia  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicnro 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byiantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  BJiodian,  because  at  one 
time  be  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Stiab.  xir.  p^  655 1  Athen.  xi.  p.  439),  and 
it  was  at  Rhode*  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pu[»b  of  Dionyrina.  Dionysins  also  staid  for  aome 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  enpiged  in  teaching, 
about  &  c.  80.  Fnrtber  paiticukis  abont  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  bis  name  a  Wx*^  7P><l>V"V'>'nf, 
a  amaB  work,  which  however  baeuu  the  baua  of 
alt  subaequent  gramman,  and  waa  a  standard  book 
in  gnmmar  ediods  ftar  naay  oetttnriea.  Under 
■ueh  drcnmstaoces  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
eouno  of  liine,  such  a  woik  waa  nudt  inteipolated, 


Bometinws  abridged,  and  aooMdmea  extmided  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  fom  therefore,  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  na,  is  not  the  original  cme, 
and  hence  iU  great  diflference  in  the  difieKntMS& 
It  was  first  panted  ia  VMaaBfB&LOr.  iT.p,20 
of  the  old  edition.  ViUoiaon  (Amaed.  a.  99}  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  sdiolia  from  a  Venetian 
MS.,  together  irith  which  the  grsmmar  was  after- 
watds  printed  in  Fabriciua,  Bibl.  Gr,  vL  p.  31 1 
of  flariea's  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Bekkn'^ 
Amodijia,  iL  p.  627,  Ac  It  is  ronarkahle  that  an 
Armenian  tnndation  of  thim  grammar,  wUdi  has 
recently  cotne  to  li^t,  and  waa  pnbab^  made  in 
the  Snulh  or  fifth  centnry  of  our  era,  is  men  com- 
plete than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tkmal  churtetb  Thia  tnmslation,  whkh  waa 
pohBshad  by  Oiifaied  In  the  AfiEHains  d  Dnmr- 
Arfnw  sar  Im  AmUj^mlh  noHomatm  s<  Hrmgentj 
1824,  Svo.,  ToL  VL,  haa  increased  the  doobta 
abont  the  genuineness  of  onr  Greek  text ;  bat  it 
would  be  going  too  fiu-  to  consider  it,  with  Oottiiiu, 
(PriMf.  ad  Theodot.  Cram.  p.  v.  &c; 
dk  ^rae^)^.  da-  AlUm,  ii.  p.  64,  &c)  as  a  mm 
oon^ktion  made  by  aome  Bynntina  gt"'— 
at  a  TCTy  late  period.  The  gnaDdwrnk  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  [woductica  Dio- 
nysins Thiax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
ajppear  to  have  beat  introduced  at  a  very  eariy 
tune,  and  it  waa  probably  owing  to  them  tlut  some 
of  Uie  ancient  cmnmaitabm  of  the  grammar  fevnd 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristaichui,  and  that  thenfitie  they 
doubted  its  genuineness.  IXihi^us  did  mva 
also  for  the  explanatitm  and  criticism  of  Homer;  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotatiooa  in  the  Vene- 
tian Sch(^  (ad  Horn.  JI.  ii.  262,  iz.  460.  xii  20, 
xiil  108,  XT.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxir.  UOLanl 
Eustathim.  {AdHim.^9S4,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  i^tpear  to  tutve  writlM  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  n- 
maAa  on  Hmner  in  several  other  woiks,  such  as 
that  against  Crates,  and  the  »*pl  aarar^— . 
(SdtoLVan.atf  AMkAiLS.)  In  mm  MSS. 
Uefe  exists  a  tieatiBe  «{p)  ram  aspiawi^piiii, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attribsted  to  our  gnun- 
narian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  omunent&ry  on  Euripides,  as  has  been 
inured  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  that 
poet  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impnlae  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  ^slematic  gTammar,  and  in 
what  he  did  for  a  crarect  onderttudittg  of  Homn, 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  aeveral  examples  of  his 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exegetieal  attempts. 
{pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  30.)  Konyriua  is  alao 
mentioned  as  ^e  author  of  fuKrrai  and  of  a  work 
OQ  Rhodes.  (St^.  Byx.  s.  n.  Tt^mfs;  ccsn{k 
Oi«fenhan,  GteA.  der  jnois.i'UU.  L  p.  402,  Ac.) 

45.  A  eon  or  disciple  of  Trtphom,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  abont  a.  c  50.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s,  c'Co,  Mvft^uwt,  Ac)  He  waa  the  author 
of  a  waA  Ttpl  dMi/ubw,  which  consisted  of  at 
leaat  deven  bodes,  nod  ia  often  refnnd  to  by  Sla- 
phanns  of  ^aantium  and  Hatpooalisn.  (Cni^ 
Athen.  ti  p.  255,  xi  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  641.)    [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (AiDv^owr),  of  SutoPK,  an  Athe- 
nian conic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xL 
pp.  487,  d,  497,0.,  xiv.  pi  615,0^;  ScboL  Hem. 
A  xL  515.)  Ho  appears^  firm  mdicationa  in  the 
fiagmenta  ot  hit  plajn^  to  have  been  yonnget  than 
Aidiestratoa,  to  have  floooshed  about  toe  aama 
time  aa  Nicoatntiii,  the  ton  of  AmbffaanBi^  aad 
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to  ham  lived  till  the  Mtabluhmnt  of  the  IftKedo- 
DMUk  mpnmuy  in  Greece.  bare  the  titlaa 
ud  MM  fngments  of  his  'Ammfd^umt  (Ath. 
ziv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  ^tpean  to  hsTe  been  tnuu- 
lated  by  NaeTios,  9vTfiiapipot  fa  long  pauage  io 
AthBii.ijLp.404,c.),  "Ofufct^CAtben.viii.p.Sai, 
cxiv.  p.6I5,e.),  Ai/i^t  (SchoL  HoDL/iLzLSlfi; 
Rnrtath.  p.  8^.  49),  "Zi^wm  at  tArtipa  (Atheo. 
Jd.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Serm.  cut.  8.) 
Meurnni  and  EUtridiu  an  wnrng  in  aaugning  th« 
TaiiifX!^  to  Dionyriiu.  It  belong  to  Eupolis. 
(Meindc^  Frag.  Cam.  Grata.  I  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS,artiits.  1.  Of  Ami,  a  •tatoiOT. 
who  wu  emplo^  together  vith  Obuicni  in  mak- 
ing the  wo^  which  &Dicytbne  dedicated  at  Olym. 
pia.  Tliia  fizea  the  ardit's  time ;  for  Smicyutna 
enoeeeded  Anaxilai  aa  tjiant  of  Rhegium  in  B.  a 
476.  The  works  ezecnted  by  Dionyaius  were  ata- 
toes  of  Contest  ('Ayijv)  ouryiag  dX-r^t  (Diet 
^Aiii.t.v.%  of  Dionyaias,  of  Orpheoa,  and  of 
ZmiB  without  a  beard.  (Pans.  t.  26.  $|  3—6.) 
He  also  made  a  hone  and  chariot«er  in  Imnze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  PhonniB  of  Maenalna,  the  contempoiaiy  of  Oe- 
kui  and  Hiero.  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  atatae  of  Hera 
whidi  O^vian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  zxxtL  5,  a.  4.  §  10.)  JoDina  takea 
tiiis  artist  to  be  the  same  ds  Uie  fonner,  bnt  Sillig 
argnes,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysiua  the 
art  (rf  ictdptiirmg  marble  was  not  btonglit  to  suffi- 
cient perfMtion  to  aUowui  to  aseriba  «m  irf  its 
nuHtemeces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Ccdophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polnnotos  of  Thasoa,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  aecniacy,  ezpreuion  manner  {^Bos), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  finm,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  erery  other  respect  except  m  gran- 
dear.  ( AeUan.  V. H.  iv.  3.)  Plntareh  (2W  36} 
■peaks  of  his  woiks  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
bnt  as  fMced  and  laboured.  Anstotle  {P6Sn.  2) 
Ba3rs  that  Polygnotus  pabted  the  Itkenesaes  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Fauion  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysins  jiut  like  them  (iJ^fous).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysins  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  DicmyaiuB  was  called  A^ropogro^iu, 
like  DxHSTRius.  It  is  true  that  Phny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  &ct,  gires  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionyuns  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapea  (zzzr.  10. 
%.  37);  but  this  b  only  one  case  oat  of  many  in 
whidi  Pliuyli  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
gin  a  falsa  intorpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionyaias  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reastm. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Roma  at  the 
same  tine  as  &>poliB  and  Lala  of  Cyzicas,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  aays  of  him  and  Sopolia,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  except 
Lak,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  pictnre  gtd- 
leriea  (ixit.  11,  a.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (AionStnoi),  the  name  of  sereral 
phyaidana  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
diffienlt  to  diatiiyiiJi  with  certainty. 

1.  A  natire  m  Aioas  (bat  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
ia  qaoted  by  Photnts  (AiWofih.  g§  185,  211,  pp. 
12^  168,  ed.  Bekker),  hot  how  mndi  eulier  ha 
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Und  is  nnowtatn.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled iiucTvMcd,  iu  which  he  discussed  Tariooa 
medical  qneationa.  It  conusted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  hare  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  ha  wrote  both  ht  CsTOur 
of  each  proportion,  and  also  agunst  it  TIm  titk 
of  his  boA  haa  been  flu^osed  to  aUnde  to  his 
teaddng  his  naden  te  aigoe  on  both  ndea  a 
question,  and  thai  to  catm  their  beairn,  as  it 
were,  in  a  neL 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtds  (Knprtfr)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  l^' Heiennias  Philoin  hisIoatHie- 
to^of  Ifedtdne.  Stephanos  ]^xantinus(fc«.K^ 
■nr)  calls  him  tiaeiimor  imfit.  His  date  is  aneer- 
tain,  but  if  (as  Menisius  conjectures)  he  is  dw 
Bsme  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  AureUanni 
{De  Moth.  Ckrm.  ii  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  tap- 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  & 
(Mearaias,  DuaynM,  ^  in  QDera,  vcd.  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Mimua,  in  Cuia,  mmt  han 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  centory  after  Christ, 
aa  he  is  quoted  by  Oalen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  {JH  ComfMt.  Madicam. 
tcLoeoiyn.  7,  zii.  p^  741;  DeAnlid.  ii.  11, 
voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  periiUB  be  the  same 
person  wno  fa  nentioDed  far  Owen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  (Dt  Comjm.  MnUoam,  tee. 
Loom.  iv.  8,  voL  zii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OxYK ACHUB,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Epheaitts.  (Le  Appell.  Poit  Corp.  Ham. 
p.  43.)  He  was  mther  a  contemp«ary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Endemus,  and  therefore  lived  jffobably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  &  c. 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  fcanulae  aro  quot- 
ed by  Oalen  {Dt  Cbmpoi.  Medkam.  tec.  Gtn.  iv. 
13,  vol.  xiiL  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursiua 
(JL  0.)  to  be  the  lame  person  as  tiie  son  of  Moso- 
nins{  bat,  aa  Kiihn  obserra  {Additaim.  ad  BnA. 
Medkor.  VtL  a  FhMoio  <■  '^BOliolk.  GrwDo," 
taMt.  fiudc.  ziv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  thui 
becanse  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
mos (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Mnsonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medkal  preecriptions. 

6.  Sallubtius  Dionysids,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  zxxiL  26),  and  therefore  mnat  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  &^t  centary  after  Chriat 

7.  CAsaiua  Diontwvs.   [Casbiuh,  pi,  626.] 

8.  Dionyuns,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scrihonins 
Largus  {Cotnpoa.  Medkam.  e.  213,  ed.  Rhod*), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  befim  the  beginning  <d 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  phyncian,  who  was  a  eontonpotary  of 
Oalen  in  ^e  aecond  century  after  Chriat,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Oalen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medicsl  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Oalen,  Pro  /Wo  EptUpL 
CotuU.,  in  Opera,  voL  zL  p.  357.) 

10.  A  feSow-painl  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
&  C  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  {Dt  Compoi.  Medkam.  tec  Looot,  v,  3, 
vol.  xiL  p.  835.) 

11.  A  phyncian  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodid,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Oalen,  d«  MetA.  Med.  i.  7* 
vol.  X.  p.  53  i  lairod.  c.  4,  voL  xir.  p.  684.) 

1&  The  j^yndan  mentionBd  hj  Galen  (Cm- 
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wmt.  m  J^ystr.  ^Afior.""  it.  69,  toL  ztu.  pL  ii. 

6751)  M  ft  eommenlator  m  tba  Apborimu  of 
il^tocntei,  miut  bar*  lind  in  or  bdbra  the  le- 
cntd  ceoUiiT  Bfter  Omat,  bat  emurt  eettualy  be 
idntifiad  whk  ugr  oAh  ^yddtn  of  ibat  MBM. 

IS.  A  j^jASaa  wluw  swdiad  ftnnnlie  an 
moituoed  W  Ceinu  (Till  Aforf.  tL  6.  4;  IS.  9, 
pp.  119, 136),  mtiflt  ban  lired  in  or  bebra  the 
ant  oratory  aftar  Cbriit,  and  ma;  periu^  be  the 
game  psmm  aa  No.  S,  n  8. 

14.  A  pbynciaa  at  Rome  in  the  fiftb  oentoty 
after  Clout,  wbo  ww  alao  in  deacm'a  ordan,  and 
anaaofgMatpie^.  Wben  Roae  wia  taken  1^ 
Alaiic,  A.  D.  410,  Dionynna  vaa  carried  awajr  pn- 
eoner,  bat  waa  treated  with  gnat  kindnen,  at 
account  of  hia  nrtsaa  and  bia  medical  ikilL  An 
epitapb  on  him  in  I^tin  elegiac  mia  ia  to  ba 
foond  in  Banmina,  Jiuei.  Balm,  ad  ann.  410, 
1 41.  [W.A.O.] 

DIONYSOCLES  fAwnKroaXnc),  of  TtaUet,  u 
mentioned  by  Sttabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tingoialied  ritetoriciana  of  that  dty.  He  wae  pro- 
bably a  pnpQ  of  ApoUodonu  of  Peigamna,  and 
CMuaqnantly  Uvad  ihortly  babe*  or  at  the  time  of 
Stiabo.  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSOIXyRUS  (AiomNrAwpot).  I.  A 
Boeotian,  who  ia  mentioned  by  Diodonu  Sicnlna 
(xT.  9fi)  as  the  aathor  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
-which  came  down  a*  &r  a>  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  fioher  of  Alexander  the  OreaL  It 
»  nmally  mppoead  that  ha  ia  tbe  eame  penon  aa 
tbe  Dioi^noaarua  in  DiogBnea  I^crtitti  (il  42), 
wbo  denied  that  the  paean  which  wrat  bj  tbe 
name  of  Sooatei,  wae  tbe  production  of  the 
pbiloeopher.  (Comp.  SdioL  ApoBam.  JOtod.  i 
917.)  It  ii  uncertain  alto  whether  be  ii  tbe  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (vtpl  vvn^iM',  ScboL  ad 
H^ipoL  122),  and  of  another  enUtkd  rd 
nfi  roit  rpieftfStSt  ^ftapnifii^  which  is  quoted 
by  a  ScholiaiL  (Ad  Eur^.  Rita.  fi04.) 

2.  A  Qieek  rhetorician,  who  ii  introduced  in 
Loeian^  Sgngtomum  (c  6)i  Another  pmon  of 
tba  mmo  name  ia  mentioned,  in  the  b«inning  of 
Phto^  dialogue  **  Eathydemoa,"  aa  k  Imther  of 
Enthydemna.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Afeaior.  iil  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  TtDesene,  a  Qreek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  {Ami.  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  ApoUoniue  Dyicoltii "  on  Pronooni."  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODCRUS  (Atrnwr^bpof),  a  geome- 
tar  of  Cydnos,  whoae  mode  of  cutting  a  ^eta  by 
a  phme  in  a  giran  ratio  u  preeerred  \(j  Eotooua, 
in  his  comment  on  booh  iL  [«op.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Aichimedei.  A  spedea  of  omical 
■nn-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  {H.  N-  ii. 
109)  eaya,  that  he  had  an  inicriptioa  pieced  on  his 
tomb,  addrewed  to  the  worid  above,  slating  that 
ha  had  been  to  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  and  fonnd 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  FUny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  (Weidler,/fuC^ilrmi, 
p.  133 ;  HdlbronnCT,  U  t»«.)      [A.  Di  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.  [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AunwtfBarM},  a  l^c 
poet  of  I^cedaemon,  who  ia  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  proolu'  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xr.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'EjUS(A(anwotorAji£vMwt},du;^outh- 
ful,bea«tifnI,bnteffiininatcgDd^wine.  Heiaalso 
cdledboth  by  Greeksand  RnuuiaBaechDi(BdKxof ), 
that  is,  the  nnay  oc  rietoni  god,  which  was  oa^gi- 


DIONYSUS. 

naUy  a  mere  einthet  or  Bumame  £i  Dionysos,  btrt 
doea  not  occnr  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  oommMi  tndition,  Dionysus  waa  the 
BOnof  Zeaannd  Sca)de,tbedaoubterof  Cadmnaof 
Thebes  (Hon.  Anmi.  vL  56 )  Etnip.  BmeA.  mL; 
ApoOod.  SL  4.  S  3);  lAenaa  otbcn  deaaibe  hbn  aa 
a  son  of  Zens  by  Demeter,  lo,  Diane,  or  Arge^ 
(Died.  iu.  62,74;  ScboL  oii  iyL  iill77 ; 
Pint  de/Zaak  16.)  Diodoms  (iiL  67)  fiirther  men- 
tions a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  ■  loa 
of  Ammon  and  Amahbeia,  and  tbat  Amnun,  fivn 
&nr  of  Rhea,  curied  tbe  diiU  to  %  cara  fa  tbo 
neigfabouifaood  of  monit  Nyi%  in  a  lon^  island 
fofmed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  then  en- 
trusted the  diild  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaena, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Otima  again  wpiaaapt  him  asa  ann  of  Zens  byPer- 
s^bona  or  Iria,  or  deacribe  Un  dmply  as  a  sn  ef 
Leths^  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  it.  4  \  Pint.  ^mpoa. 
ra.  5  ;  Philoatr.  ViL  ApoUam.  iL  9.)  The  same 
direrri^  at  omnions  prevails  in  regud  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  Uw  god,  iritich  in  the  common  tiadi- 
tion  is  Thebes,  iriiile  in  otben  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dncauum  in  Samoa,  Nazoi,  Eli^ 
EleDtherse,  or  Teos,  mesticawd  as  his  Urthplaoa. 
(H«i.  IfymM.  xxT.  8 ;  Diod.  iiL  65,  v.75 ;  Nonona, 
DioajK.  iz.  6 ;  Thaocrit  xxvl  33.)  It  is  owing  ta 
this  diverrity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  writcn 
were  driven  to  the  su^nsition  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinitwa  which  were  aflcxwards 
identified  nnder  tbe  one  name  of  Dioqysofc  Cioen 
(A  Nat.  Dtor,  iiL  23)  disttngoisbea  five  Dionym, 
and  Diodoms  (iii.  63;  Ac)  three. 

The  common  story,  whioi  makes  Dionysas  a  son 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  fiJlows :  Hera,  jealous  of 
Semele,  Tinted  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  birad,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  persoaded  her  to  request  Zens  to 
sppesj  to  her  in  the  same  gjmy  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accnsUimed  to  approadi  his  own  wile 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  dcnst  fnan  this  re- 
quest were  froitleas,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  end 
B[^Mared  to  her  in  thunder  and  li^taing.  Sonde 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  tbe  n^t,  said 
being  seised  by  the  fin,  she  gave  pimnaUiK  Urtlt 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hennes 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 1 37)  sav^  the  child  from  tbe 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zens,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are 
givra  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oecnnwice,  sach  aa 
nptrtrit^  t^vftafit,  /ii»urpa»<j  and  igafffma. 
(Strsb.  ziiL  p.  628 1  JXoi.  iv.  5 ;  Eorip.  BoedL 
295  ;  EnsUth.  (Ki//bA.p.310;  Ov.  Aftt-  ir.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dkmysos,  Zens  entrusted  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Poaephone 
or  Rhea  (Or^JL  ^ymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
HdirrmpB),  who  took  the  chUd  to  Ino  and  Athamaa 
St  Orchranenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  biiag  bim 
up  as  a  girt.  Heia  was  now  urged  on  by  bn  je» 
lousy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athamos  into  a  stale  of 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  tare  his  chOd, 
changed  him  into  a  lam,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mouit  Nyn,  wbo  bnmght  him  op  in  a 
care,  and  wen  afterwarda  lewaidcd  for  it  ^  Zeus, 
by  being  placed  aa  Hyndaaanang  ihaatin.  (llypik 
Fab.  162;  Theon,  ai  AraL  Ploai.  177;  oomp. 

HVADXS.) 

The  inhabitantB  of  Brasiaet  in  Tjiconiw,  nc- 
c«ding  to  Pausuiias  (uL  24.  $  3^  told  a  difi^rent 
story  about  the  Urth  of  Diasiyim.  Whan  Ckdmna 
heara,  Uiey  aaid,  that  Semde  waa  mothor  of  a  aon 
by  Znia,  m:  pot  her  and  ber  diOd  into  a  clwe^  and 
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for  this  neaon,  afiarwuda  cawd  the  garden  of  Dio- 

The  tiaditiou  aboot  the  education  of  Dionyioi, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
diSer  as  much  as  tlrase  about  his  parentage  and 
Wthplace.  Beiodes  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nyn 
in  Thrace,  the  nnses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
NyBa(Diod.iil69),  and  the  njmphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeos 
(Diod.iT,  52^  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  at  his  infiuiej  was  entnuted.  Hystis,  more- 
over, is  nid  to  lam  instructed  hon  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Dkmyt.  ziiL  140),  and  Htp|tt,  on  mount 
Tmolos,  nursed  him  (Oqm.lfyiRii.xlnl  4) ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aiiitaeus,  receired  him  &om  the 
hands  of  Hermea,  and  fed  him  with  honey.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Baeche  too  are  caBed  his  nnrsea.  (Serv.otf  Vvg. 
Edog.  TL  15.)  Hoont  Nyaa,  from  which  the  god 
was  belieTed  to  hare  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thiaoe  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  some 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Homes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  sbnies  about  the  infimcy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  in&nt  god.  (Comp.  Paus.  iiL  18.  $  7.) 

When  DitmysUB  had  grown  up,  Hem  threw  him 
dso  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
■bout  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tiar 
ditkm  in  Hyginus  (Pod.  Atir.  ii  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  onde  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thiUier 
he  came  to  b  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  flirther.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  "riirmlff  among  the  star%  and  asses  nenc^rth 
remained  sacred  to  Dumyaoa.  Aoew^mg  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  IHonysna  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  kmg 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionrsus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  (tOprriii  iftrhav).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strata  zv.  p.  687 ;  Enrip. 
BaaA.  1 3.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zena  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(PBIIS.X.  29;PInL(ls/Zi»t.24.)  The  most  fiunooa 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Ana  is  hia  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  ill  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  rq[ions  meet  vrith  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chieft  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and  Omondes,  fbsght  against  htm.  (Staph.  Byz.  m.vv. 
BA^MMt,  Tdgat,  IMpcM^  Adp9n,  lUpn^  ZitjSwt, 
MoAAoi,  tlimtu,  3i$(u.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indims  ue  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  he  also 
ibunded  towns  amoi^  them,  gave  them  lawa,  and  left 
l)flhind  him  piilara  and  nmnnmenis  in  the  iiMgipj 


Cybeie  or  Rhea,  who  poriftedhiin  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  ApoUodcnnsf  iiL  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  compaoiona,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
frmn  Ephesns  to  Samoa,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  qxit  which  vras,  from  that 
occuirence,  odled  Panaema.  (Pint.  QaaeiL  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legen<^  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Crimus  and  the  Titans, 
who  hod  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  &c.)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iboria,  which,  on  leaving,  ha  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Pint  de  Mmm.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thiace  he  was  iQ  ncrived  lipy 
LycuTgus,  king  of  the  Edoneo,  and  leqied  into 
the  KB  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetia,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  &r  her  kind  reception  with  a 

filden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Hom.  IL  vi. 
35,  &c  CHxxiv.74;SchoLad//on.//.xiiL  91. 
Comp.  I^od.  iil  65.)  All  the  hoot  of  Baochantio 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  wero 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycni^  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  be  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (SerT.aif.,j«i.iiLU) 
he  cut  off  his  own  ^;s  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutdng  down  sonw  nnea.  When  titis  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main BO  till  Lycutgua  died.  The  Edonea,  in  despair, 
to(A  their  king  and  put  him  in  chaina,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithacron,  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheoa,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes 
endeavoured  to  dwek  the  riotous  ^ooeedinga,  and 
went  out  to  the  motmtoina  to  sedc  ^eBacchic 
women ;  but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Jd.  xxvL;  Eurip.  iJoocA.  1142; 
Ov.Afei.iu.  714,  &c.) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebana 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  be 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  AceonUng  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysna  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Acsean  to  Axgaa,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew 
(Pans.  ii.  20.  $  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  aim.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temida  of  Dionyaua  C^Miaa,  beeanaa  the  god  was 
hdieved  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Aiia&e,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan,  (Paus.  iL  23.  $  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyagefromlcBria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
steadKif  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Aaia  to  aeO  him  uieie.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  pandTii^tliia,  changed  the  mast  and  can 
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into  •npenti,  ud  hiauelf  into  a  lion ;  ha  filled  the 
TcMel  with  irj  ud  the  toaoi  of  flatM,  h  that  the 
niton,  who  wen  miimI  with  nutdncM,  leaped 
into  the  lea,  where  they  were  metamoiphowd  into 
dolphina.  (Apollod.  iiL  5.  $  3  ;  Horn.  Hymm.  vi 
44  ;  Ot.  MeL  iiL  fi82t  &c.)  In  kU  hi>  wsnderinga 
and  tniTds  the  god  bad  lewwdad  thon  who  had 
reoeived  him  kindly  and  adopted  Ua  wmhip :  he 
gafB  them  viiwa  and  wiaa. 

After  he  had  ^  gndially  eetriimei  Ua 
divine  nataie  thronghoat  the  werid,  he  led  hia 
mother  ovt  of  Hadea,  called  hn  Thyone,  end  roee 
with  her  into  Olympoi.    (ApoUod.  L  c)  The 

fhce,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semde  from 
[adea,  wai  ahewn  by  the  Troeseniani  in  the 
tomple  of  Artemia  Soteiia  (Paw.  iL  31.  g  2)  ;  the 
Argirea,  on  the  other  hand,  nid,  that  he  had 
emeiged  with  lui  mother  fron  the  Akyoman  hke. 
( Paiu.  il  37.  {  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm. adOr.^ 22.) 
There  ia  abo  a  myitkal  iboy,  that  the  body  <» 
Dionyaui  wat  cut  up  and  thnwn  into  a  caoldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  wai  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Pans,  nil  37.  §9  ;  Diod. 
iil  62 ;  Phnmat.  ff.  D.  28.) 

Variona  mythological  beingi  are  deaetibed  aa 
the  o^>ring  of  Dionysiu  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  hii  lore,  none 
ia  moie  fiunoua  in  ancient  hiatorjr  than  Ariadne. 
[AuAnm.]  The  cxtnoidimij  mixtan  of  tmdi- 
tiona  whidi  we  bm  brae  had  oocadoo  to  notice, 
and  which  might  atiU  be  conaidenbly  incmsed, 
■trma  eridently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tn- 
ditiona  of  different  timei  and  countriea,  reforing 
to  analogona  dirinitiea,  and  tnutafened  to  the 
Greek  Diwyaaa.  We  may,  howerer,  remaA 
M  OBce^  that  all  teditiona  whiA  have  tefer- 
enoe  u  a  myitie  wwahip  of  3)ionyms,  ace  of  a 
compamUTely  late  origin,  that  la,  they  belong  to 
the  period  anbeeqnent  to  that  in  which  the  Hom^ 
ric  poema  were  compoaed  |  for  in  thoae  poema 
IMonyiua  doee  not  appear  aa  one  of  the  great  diri- 
niliea,  and  the  atory  of  hia  birth  by  Zona  and  the 
Bacchic  oigiea  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionyana  ia  there  aimply  described  aa  the  god 
who  teachea  man  the  prepantion  of  wine,  whence 
he  ia  called  the  "  drunken  ^oA  "  (fuur^>t«i«t),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycui^s  wUI  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolsnte  him  in  hii  kingdom.  (Horn.  IL  Ti.  132, 
Ac.,  Od.  ZTiiL  40fi,  comp.  xi.  52fi.)  As  the  cut 
tivatian  of  the  rine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worahip 
of  Dionyans  likewise  apread  further;  the  mystic 
worship  was  deTeloped  by  the  Orr^d,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  tianafer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  ctf  worahip  to  that  of  Dionyma. 
Aftn  the  time  of  Aleiander^  expedition  to  Indk, 
the  ceMmtlon  of  die  Baecfaie  festinls  iwiiiai  il 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dlssoluto  character. 

Aa  &r  u  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony. 
ens  ia  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditiona  as  the 
represenlatiTe  dl  some  power  of  nature,  vbereaa 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionyaui  u 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxioaring  powtf 
of  natoie,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  ia  the  most 
natund  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  **the  fruit  of  Dkmysua." 
(Aterd<rsu  Ko/nr^t ;  Piad.  Fngm.  69,  ed.  BSekh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Hao- 
chyi.  1^  Alkem.  ii.  p.  40  j  Piod.  fhigm.  5  j  £«• 


r!pk  BaeA.  772.)  As  the  god  of  wine^  be  b  aW 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inqdrin^  god,  that  is,  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealmg  the  fhtaie  to 
man  fay  oracles.  Thus,  it  is  said,  Uial  he  had  aa 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  orade  as  ApiAt 
(Eurip.  Book.  300),  and  he  hhnself  had  an  onde 
in  Thrace.  ^Pkiia.  ix.  SO.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro- 
pbetie  power  is  olwaya  combined  with  the  healing 
art,  DwDysoa  ia,  Ske  Apcdlo,  called  hrfisy  or  iyt- 
mii  (Eietoth.  ad  Horn.  f.  1624),  and  at  hia 
oncte  of  Amphideia,  in  Phoda,  he  cnrsd  dieeaaea 
by  revealing  the  icnwdiea  to  th«  isfieRn  in  their 
dieama,  (Pans.  x.  S3.  §5.)  Hence  he  ia  invt^ed 
aa  a  dtis  ff**n^  against  nging  diaeaiea.  (Soph. 
Oed.  7Vr.  210 ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notion  of  hia 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  vaa 
easily  eztnaded  to  that  «  hia  beins  die  pntaetw 
of  trees  in  meial,  iriiieh  ie  aBwIea  to  in  virioaa 
eintbeto  and  snmames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Pans.  i.  3I.§2,vii.  21.§2),aodbe  thna 
comes  into  dose  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Pans, 
vii.  20.  §  I ;  Pind.  Ittkat.  vii.  3  ;  Tbeocrit  xx. 
33  ;  Died.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fait.  oL  736 ;  PlaL  Qa— rf. 
Or.  S6.)  This  chaiacter  is  still  fhrUia  devdiqwd 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  pmnoter  of  dvilixa- 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Eurip. 
Saeek.  420  ;  Sb^  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  Aa 
tlw  Greek  dnnna  had  grown  out  of  the  dithynmhsc 
chonaea  at  the  ftatims  of  Dionyaas,  he  was  aha 
r^arded  OS  the  god  of  tr^ic  art,  and  as  the  pntec- 
tw  of  thortrea.  In  later  timea,  he  waswnuipped 
also  OS  a  ^tit  x^^'^'t  which  may  have  aris» 
from  his  reeembbuKe  to  Demettr,  or  have  been  the 
icuilt  of  an  amalgawuitipn  of  Phrygian  and  Lydiaa 
fonns  of  worship  with  those  of  the  aadent  Qieeks. 
(I^  viu.  87.  S3;  AmoK  ai».  GmL  v.  lA.) 
The  Mgiaatic  woruiip  of  Dionysua  eeema  to  h*v» 
been  &vt  established  in  Thnce,  and  to  have 
thence  qiread  southward  to  moonla  Helicon  and 
PamaasQS,  to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throngbont 
Greece,  ^rily,  and  Italy,  thongh  aonw  wrilen 
derived  it  from  Egyot  (Pool  l  2l  6  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)  Respecting  nis  ^tivala  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebratitm,  and  eqiedally  the  introduction 
and  sui^Mcasion  of  his  wDfship  at  Rone,  see  Diet, 
of  AM.  t.  m  K-fft^nOt  MwHipm,  'AA«^ 
Ai  Jfw,  and  ZKoajMo, 

In  the  eariiest  tines  the  Onoes,  or  Charilei, 
were  the  coupanims  of  Dionyans  (Pind.  OL  xSa. 
20 ;  Hut  QwwiC  Or.  36 ;  Apc^on.  Rhod.  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olyrap^  be  and  the  Charites  had  an 
altar  in  common.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  Oi.  v.  10  ; 
Paul.  V.  1 4  in  fin.)  This  dicamstance  is  of  gnat 
interest,  and  pointa  out  the  great  change  which 
look  place  in  mt  coona  of  ttme  in  the  node  of  hia 
worahip,  for  aftorwarda  we  find  hbi  aoeonwanied 
in  his  expeditions  and  tiavda  by  Bacchantie 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiodea,  Uimal- 
hmea,  Clodonea,  Baasane  or  Boonridea,  all  of 
whom  are  repreaented  in  woAs  of  art  aa  nging 
with  madneaa  or  enthnaiBsm,  in  vehement  motiaiu, 
their  heoda  thnwn  ba^wuda,  with  dtsbevdM 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  handa  thyma-Bta% 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-conea), 
cymbala,  swords,  or  snpents.  Silmi,  Pons, 
tyra,  centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
^  the  constant  compaMeiia  of  the  ged.  (StnU 
X.  p.  468 ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  ;  Catdl  64.  358  ; 
Athen  i  p.  33  :  Pans.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Diooysos  were  vtsy 
■uuneroM  m  the  uicieBt  wocU.  Awqg  the  »- 
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wtm  eStnd:  to  him  in  tlie  mrfieit  I 
time*,  Imman  naificM  aie  alio  mantioned*  (Puu. 
vii.  21.  §  1  ;  PoTi^yT.  de  Abdm.  ii.  65.)  Sabae- 
qaentlj,  howsTsr,  this  baibuMU  coitom  vas  mS- 
tnned  down  into  a  qnnboUc  Mosi^jig,  or  snimak 
wen  rabatitDted  brnen, ai It  Potniw.  (Puu. TiiL 
33.  $  I,  ix.  8.  $  ].)  The  anhnal  moat  commonly 
uoificed  to  Dionjmu  was  a  lam.  (Viis.  Geoiy. 
ii.  380,395  ;  OT.Ji^iS57.)  Amtmg  £e things 
■acred  to  hiio,  m  may  notice  the  Tine,  iry,  lan- 
nl,aiidM^iodd;  the  di^hin,  lerpent,  tiOBE,  lynx, 
panther,  and  a« ;  hitt  ae  hated  the  dght  «  aa 
BwL  (Pun.  ym.  39.  $  4 ;  Theoorit  xzri.  4 ; 
PIut.£;inpot;iii.5;  Enstath.  (Kf^oin.p.87;  Vitg. 
Edoff.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  iL  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imag.  it  17  ;  Fit.  ApoUoit.  iii.  40.)  The  eariieat 
imagea  of  the  god  were  mere  Hennae  with  the 
phiUlna  (Paiu.  ix.  12.  $  3)t  or  hia  head  only  was 
lepreaented.  (Eoatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appeara  in  fonr  diSnent 
forms :  1.  Aa  an  in&nt  handed  over  by  Hermea  to 
hia  nnraea,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  aatyra 
and  Bacchae.  2,  Aa  a  manly  god  with  a  beud, 
common]^  called  the  Indian  Bacehu.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wIm  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  hia  foatorea  are  expieanve  of 
sublime  tranqoillity  and  mildness ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  sof^  and  hia  Lydian  robes  ($affirdpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.  His  hair  Mnsetimea 
floata  down  in  locka,  and  is  UNnetimMneath'  wotmd 
around  tha  hnad.  and  a  diadnn  oftan  aiiffiwf  hii 
fimhead.  3.  The  ymthfal  or  so-called  Thebon 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Piaxitelea. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  atrong 
outlines,  bat  still  approaches  to  the  fomale  form 
by  its  softness  and  nnndneai.  The  expression 
the  countenance  is  langnid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dfean»  hmgjng ;  the  head,  with  a  diadooa,  or  a 
wreath  t4  Tine  or  iry,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side ;  his  attitade  is  nerer  anblime,  bat  eaay,  liiw 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thon^ta, 
or  slightly  intoxkaled.  He  is  often  seen  leuiag 
on  his  companion^  or  riding  on  a  panther,  aas, 
tiget,  or  lim.  TiM  finest  stidiH  of  tus  kind  is  in 
the  'rilla  LudoTisL  4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  dther 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  boll.  This  icpreaentadon 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  bnt  nam  in  statues. 
(Welcker,  ZetlmArifi,  p.  500,  Ac  ;  Hirt.  MytioL 
Biiderb.uv.76,iK.)  [L.  &] 

DIOP£ITH£S(AiMrelffvf).  1.  A  balf^aatie, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Atheu  an  ^^paiently 
thrinng  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  aatiriied 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  jnnler  mentioied  in  Athenaens. 
Q.  p.  20,  a.)  If  ao,  M  must  be  distingaisbad  from 
ue  Diopeithea  of  whom  we  read  in  Snidas  aa  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  omital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  ue  night  in  the 
Peiroens,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  hia  own  enactment  (Ariatoph. 
Sq.  1081,  Vap.  380,  Av.  988 ;  SchoL  adlLoc; 
Meineka^  /Vm  Cbai.  Oraec  i.  p.  154,  il  pp.  364, 
588, 704 ;  Said. «.  m.  TopyA/,  Aunrdtfiis^  Ennf- 

8c^|tl^  'o^ireq.) 

2.  An  Athenian  gencnl,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thiadan  Cherso- 
nenu  about  b.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  aettlers  or  K\r)fwux«.  (Dem.  da  Chen. 
p.  91,  Plulipp.  iii.  p.  114 ;  Pse&d.-I)eni.  deiialoim. 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  ariam  atxat  their 
boundaries  between  Uuia  Kttm  and  the  Cardiaos, 


the  latta  were  supported,  bnt  not  widi  urns  in  the 
first  inatance,  by  Philip  of  ACacedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonatnted,  proposed  that  their 
qnand  widi  Cardia  abould  he  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. Thia  ^opoeal  bong  indignantly  rejected, 
PhiHp  aent  troops  to  the  asditaace  of  the  Cardiana, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  wliich  was  sobjeet  to  the  Maoe- 
doniana,  while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interin  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  CenobleptM.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
etonce  to  Athene  and  Dii^tothea  was  airugned 
\jj  die  HacedoniBn  par^,  not  only  for  hie  aggrss- 
aion  on  the  king*B  territory,  but  auo  for  the  means 
(nniust  doubtless  and  violent,  hot  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  wlueh 
he  resorted  tor  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defisnded  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  atill 
extant,  on  the  Cheraoneae,  B.  c.  341,  and  the  de> 
fence  was  ancceaafnl,  for  he  was  permitted  to  tetam 
hia  conmiand.  After  thia,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  PhOip  with  Byiantinm  (b.  c.  340), 
Diopeithes  agnn  invaded  the  Macedonian  lerrito^ 
in  Thnws,  tadt  the  towns  rfCrol^  and  Tiriatus 
and  enalared  the  inhalntaBta,  and  when  an  amhea- 
aador,  named  Amphiloehua,  came  to  nc^tiato  for 
the  release  of  the  priaonera,  he  aeised  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  ids  ransmn,  (Arg.  ad  Den. 
dt  Chart. ;  Bern,  ds  Cien.  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
AOt.  ]^  159, 160, 161.)  The  ensuty  itf  I^<V«- 
thee  to  Phil^  upears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  &Tour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  iriio,  aa  we  learn  from  Atistotie,  aent  him 
Bome  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  atrire,  how- 
OTer,  tin  after  his  death.  (Arist.  Riet.  ii.  8.  $  1 1 ; 
comp.  PhiL  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Don.  P^i^.  iii. 
p.  129.  ta  Ep.  Pm.  p.  158 ;  Pseudo-Dem.  PhUg^. 
iv,  p.  140;  Died.  xri.  75  i  AiT.  AmA.  il  14  ; 
Pans.  L  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DICyPHANES  (Ais^f).  ].  Of  MytilMie, 
one  of  the  moat  diatiagoiahed  Greek  rhetwicians 
of  the  time  of  the  OnnhL  For  reasons  nnknown 
to  OS,  he  was  oUked  to  quit  hia  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  when  he  inatmcted  Tiberius  Qrac- 
choa,  and  became  hia  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Oracehns  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
focdon,  Diophanes  and  many  other  mends  of 
Oracehns  were  also  put  to  death.  (Ci&  Snd.  27; 
Stmbu  ziiL  p.  617 ;  Pint  T.  Oracek.  8,  20.)  An- 
other mneh  later  rfaetoririaD  rf  the  snns  name  oo- 
Gujs  in  Porphyry^  life  of  Plotinus, 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  anther  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tos,  in  seToial  books.  (SchoL  ad  AptHcm,  Rhod. 
m.  241 ;  Eudoc.  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DK/PHANES  (AlwfNUDi)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  woA  of  Cusins  Dionyaiua  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  {yaiT.DeIteStuLi.i.\0 ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Rud.  i  ).  10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viii)  His  work  consisted  of  rix  books,  and 
was  afterwaidi  further  abridged  by  AnniuB  Pollio. 
(Smd.  a  V.  TbtkUnr.)  Dioplmes  is  quoted  seraial 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Oreek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  (W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'PHANES  MYBINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Gredc  Anthology. 
(Bmnck,  Ami  ii.  259 1  Jacoba,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  tiiat  he  is  a  lato  wiitei;  and  oq^t  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diojdunaa  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cieeio  and  Plutaich  as  the  instnetor  of  Hba- 
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riot  OiMchni,  nor  with  the  DiopbmM  wbon  Vano 
nentiona.  (Jacobi,  xUL  pi  886.)          [P.  S.] 

D10PHANTUS(At4fwT«i).  1.  AntiTCof 
Antm,  who  however  lived  at  Athaot*  whm  h» 
wu  Kt  the  head  oC  the  aophiitinl  lehooL  Ha 
WIS  a  eontenpomj  of  PnaacaBm^  whan  ha  inr- 
viTed,  and  wnoie  ftmaial  onlion  ha  deUmad  in 
A.  D.  368.  (Eon^iu,  DiupkmL  p.  137,  *&, 
Proaent.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  mator  and  oontaoaponrj  of  Demoi- 
tbeoea,  with  whom  be  of^need  the  Macsdonian 
party.  H«  ia  mentunad  aa  ana  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent apeaken  of  ttia  time.  (Dem.  Fait,  Lap. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  c.  ZepL  p.  496 ;  Haipocnt 
sod  Said.  (.  v.  McX^Mmi.)  Reiake,  in  the  Index 
to  Oemoathenea,  beliafet  him  to  he  the  aama  as  the 
aathor  of  the  pMphiraoa  mendoned  by  Demoothene* 
(df  Ab.Z9.p.S68),  and  ahoidantinl  with  the 
OM  who,  ■«*«"'«g  to  Diodonia  (sri.  4/9),  mitteA 
the  kinr  of  Fetiia  in  hia  Egjpan  war,  in  b.  c 
SM: 

3.  Of  lAcedaemon,  ia  qnotad  hj  Fnigentini 
iA^AoL  i.  1)  aa  tile  aathor  of  a  mA  on  Antiqni- 
tiaa,  in  fonrteen  booka,  and  en  the  wonhip  of  the 
■ada.  Whether  ha  u  tita  wna  aa  tlte  geographer, 
Diophantns,  who  wrote  a  deecriptioa  of  the  north- 
tm  eomitriea  (Phot  mL  Cod.  350,  p.  454, 
which  i>  alw  quoted  hy  Stepbanna  wT  BTzanthun 
(«.  V.  'Aim),  or  the  Diophantaa  who  wrote  a  mrk 
woAxriicd  (Staph.  Bjc  v.  AiCwrr&pt),  cumot  be 
jlptidnd. 

4.  A  aim  of  StmtaB,  iriw  ww  aanamHted  by 

the  wiH  of  hii  maater.  (Diog.  l^Xit.  t.  68.)  Be 
aeems  to  Iw  tlie  lanie  ai  the  Diophantna  mentioned 
in  Uie  will  of  Lycon.  (Id.  y.  71.) 

5.  Of  j^neoae,  a  Pythagorean  philoeopber,  vho 
aeematohnvftboenanantbor,  for  hu  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  w<orid  ii  addneed  by  Theodoretos. 
(7im9.iT.  p.  795.)  [L.S.j 

DIOPHANTUS  (AtS^aynt\  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  f  Antiatticiita,  p.  1 1 5, 
31 :  fifw  fdr  abor  M  roS  wtfptw,  Aii^vm 

ummt*ia^y  [P.  &] 

DIOPHANTUa  (Aitffamt),  of  Alemndria, 
the  only  Ore^  writer  on  Algebn.  Hia  period  ia 
wholly  mdnwwn,  iriiich  ia  not  to  be  wondeicd  at 
if  we  eon^der  tlut  he  atinds  qoite  alone  aa  to  the 
anbject  which  he  treated.  But,  lotJung  at  the  im- 
probabiltty  of  all  menttoa  of  aoch  a  writer  bong 
osiitted  by  Proehta  and  Pappu,  we  feel  ttrongiy  io- 
dined  to  pboa  Urn  towarda  the  end  of  the  c«)- 
taiy  of  oar  oa  at  the  eariieat  If  the  Dto^iantua, 
on  whoae  aatranomical  work  (aoeotding  to  Soidaa) 
Uypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whoae  arith- 
neoe  Theon  mentiona  in  hia  commentary  on  the 
Ahaageat,  be  the  anbject  of  our  article,  ne  muat 
Imn  UTed  before  the  fifth  centniy :  bat  it  would 
be  by  no  meana  mie  to  aseume  thia  idcmtity. 
Abnlphai^ua,  according  to  Montucia,  placea  him 
at  ju  D.  365.  The  fint  writer  who  mentioDa  him, 
(if  it  ba  not  Theon)  ia  Jviba,  patriarch  of  Jenwip 
Mn,  in  hia  lift  of  Johannaa  DamMoaoiu,  written  in 
tlw  eigfcdt  onatniT.  It  natteva  not  nneh  when 
we  i^aee  him,  aa  nr  aa  Greek  literatnn  is  concern- 
ed :  the  qneation  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  nave  the  meana  of  inrestigBting  whether 
or  not  he  derived  hia  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  aouoe.  Odetow^  aa  to  thia  matter,  ij 
eattant  dwt  IMophantna  ahoold  be  placed  in  the 
fborth  centnrr.  (Sea  dw  Amq)  cycbpaarfra,  art. 
Viga  OiMda.) 


DIOPHANTUS. 

It  is  dngnlar  Aat,  thom^  his  date  ia  imrrrlain 
to  a  eoople  of  oentDriea  at  bast,  we  have  aeaae  im- 
son  to  aimoae  Aat  ha  matriad  at  the  ue  of  33,  and 
Aat  in  five  yean  a  aon  waa  bom  of  this  maniagii. 
who  died  at  the  ^  of  fan  yana  brfm  lua 
fttfaer:  eo  dmt  Diophaitas  Knd  to  84. 
hia  editor,  found  r  problem  propoeed  in  Tene,  man 
nnpnblialied  Greek  anthology,  like  aone  tboae 
which  DiophautBs  hinadf  pn^ioBed  in  vene,  and 
eompoeed  in  the  mnner  of  an  epit^ib.  The  un- 
known quantity  ia  the  age  to  wliidi  Diophantns 
lind,andtae  Bnn{rieeqaationof  oonditiontoirtick 
it  leads  gint,  when  adved,  the  {needing  tnfinna- 
tion.  Bat  it  ia  jnat  aa  likdy  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  mannaoc^  of  Dicriuoitaa  came  to 
lidil  in  the  16th  eaittntj,  it  WIS  said  that  thoe  woe 
t&rtaa&boaktof  tha*Aiithaietiea:*  batnomef* 
than  aix  have  ew  been  pflodoced  with  that  title  ; 
beaides  which  we  have  one  book,  *  De  Mohangnlis 
Naanari^*  on  ptdygonal  numben.  Theee  Iwoka 
omtain  a  ayMem  in  reaaooii^  on  nnmbera  b^  tlw 
aid  of  genenl  symbola,  and  with  aimw  ue  of  ^m- 
bobof  opentiott  ;  so  d«t,thoa^  the  dwrnatn- 
tions  are  very  mwA  emdiirted  in  wofJa  at  langdi, 
and  arranged  ao  as  to  remind  na  of  Eudid,  there  ia 
no  qoestion  that  the  work  ia  algebnital:  not  a 
treatiBe  om  aigthv,  bat  an  algefaniod  tnatiae  on 
the  idtiiont  iS  integer  nnmbera,  and  on  the  aoln- 
tion  of  aqnationa  of  more  than  one  variable  in  mle- 
gm.  Hence  amdi  qneataona  obtained  the  nmae  «f 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  worfca  on  that  pecn- 
enliar  bnoch  of  nnmerical  aaalyria  whidi  is  oiled 
the  theory  vf  nambeta,  each  aa  those  of  Oaaas  mad 
Lemndre,  would  have  been  aaid,  a  fleotmy  ago^  to 
beihDof  ZMiyiaatfas  aaahaii.  Aa  then  are  meny 
daarical  atodenta  who  wiQ  not  aee  a  copy  of  Die- 
phaatns  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  deajnble  to  give 
one  simple  ^oporition  firau  Uiat  writer  in  modem 
w«iii1«mriii^Tnti«i«^Miif>«ii^thtTi1grhrBifal  phraaia 
from  the  mginaL 

Book  i.  qn.  SO.  Having  given  the  son  of  two 
uoaben  (30)  and  Aair  prmwt  (96X  foqaind  tin 
Bomberm.  Oboerve  that  the  aquare  of  the  half  asm 
ahould  be  greater  than  the  ptodncl.  Let  the  difler- 
ence  of  the  nnmbera  be  2i  (isel  ff) ;  then  the  tarn 
beins  20  («')  and  the  half  som  10  (I)  the  grwter 
namber  will  be  *-f  10  (rtrixprn  aS^  i  lutfwm  sam 
Mrrndfunondtheleaawinbe  I0->  (fd  I 
Aelfsi  1*9  Mt,  wfaidl  he  would  often  write  pi  1 

fJt  d).  Bat  the  pndnct  is  96  (ff')  nUdi  ia  aka 
100-t*  A«%i  SMtf/uw  pA,  or  p'  ^  aSd). 
Henoe  1=2  (ywtToi  i  sisiiS  ff)  ftc 

A  young  algebnust  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  alsebinical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  thoog^  be  mi^t  admit  that  there 
WBsalgeloucalreMOfutig.  But  if  he  had  consnlled 
the  Hmdu  or  Mahcanmedan  writers,  at  Ctidaa, 
Tartaglia,Steviniu,  and  the  other  Enropean  mlgehra- 
ista,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  aee  that  be  anst 
eitlMr  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  aaaa- 
pUSed,  or  refnae  it  to  everythiBg  iriiidi  aweeied 
the  aevmteenth  century.  Di^«ntas  deemiea  hia 
letters,  juataawanowqpeakef^mdi  ar(m4-I)di; 
and^ia  an  abtROviation  af  fiewh  ar /Mwfli^  aa 
the  caae  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Dirahantna  was  am  original 
inventor,  or  whether  be  had  received  a  hint  from 
India,  the  only  eonntry  we  know  oS  which  ooald 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  dlfficid^.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  langlht  Aenaygnat  ani- 
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Initj  of  the  Diopbutioe  and  Hindn  ilgebn  (u 
Cu  s>  the  fiumer  goe*)  tnakw  it  almort  oertun  that 
the  tTO  miut  have  hod  b  common  orijpn,  oz  have 
come  OM  from  the  other;  though  it  ia  ckmi  that 
IMophutmb  i(«  bonowtK^  hu  MB^etel J  ncMt  the 
anbjeet  bj  the  intradnetiMi  of  Endid^  Ann  of  de- 
moDitratmL  On  thn  poiiit  we  nfer  to  the  artide 
of  the  Ftaaj  CydofuOM  already  dted. 

There  are  maay  p«n^irBeee,  lo-called  tiaiula- 
tiona,  and  ablvenationi  of  Diophantni,  bnt  very 
§BW  editjpni.  Joacph  Anna  piepued  an  edition 
(Or.  Lak)  oC  the  iriiola,  with  ths  Sdidlia  of  the 
noak  M***"™  Plamidea  on  the  fiiat  two  bookt ; 
Imt  it  wvubiw  printed.  The  first  edition  ii  that 
of  X;^iiid«,  Basle,  ]£75,  folio,  in  latin  (ffily,  with 
the  Sdudia  and  notes.  The  iirat  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notei,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  ueleu,)  ii  that  of  Bachet  de  Hesiriac, 
Paiia,  1621,  Mo.  Fomat  left  materiah  for  the 
eeomd  and  beet  edition  (Gr.  Lat.),  in  which  it  pre- 
■emd  all  that  waa  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  partica- 
br  hia  Latin  Tendon,  and  most  ralnable  comments 
and  additiMu  of  his  own  (it  bdmr  pecnliarij  hia 
snlnect).  These  Bntnials  wen  coUectod  J.  de 
Klly,  and  pnfaliahed  bj  Fomat^  sou,  Tonlonae, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  hdy,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gul  Bamch  Lonsada,  whoee  tncceas&l  coltiTation 
of  mathematics  and  dose  attention  to  this  writw  for 
many  yean  was  well  known  to  acdentific  person^ 
left  a  complete  translati<m  of  Diophaotna,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  bean  pvbliahed,  aad  we  tmst, 
wmnotbelost.  EA.D«M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  armOFHANT£S(Ai^«M^ 
or  Aui^d»Ti|j),  a  medical  writer  of  Lyda  (Giden, 
De  Compot.  Madieam.  see  Zoeot,  ix.  4,  toL  xiiL  p. 
281 ),  several  of  whose  medical  fimnnlae  are  qnoted 
by  Galen  (voLxiL  p.  845 ;  ziii.  507,  805 ;  jut.  175, 
181),  ud  iriio  mast,  thNefore^  turn  lived  in  «  be- 
fbm  the  second  centaiiy after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

DIO^IUBS,  a  painter,  who  ia  mentioned  by  Varm 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotna,  in 
sndi  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
nmetime.  Hie  text (tf  tha  pamge,  howave^  ia 
ao  compt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  oat  with 
certun^.  (Vano,  Z.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AioffKopttiif).   1.  A  Bvun- 
%         tine  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparehos  and  Ni- 
colans,  and  a  diaiciple  of  Lachares  at  Athena.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  einpents  Manianiu  and 
Lea  (Sdd.  t.v.Hui6tMnt  Endoc  p.  309.) 

3.  Of  Cyrnns,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pnpil 
ofUmon.  (IHog.  Xdert  ix.  114,  115.) 

8.  A  disdple  of  laocrates,  who  is  satd  by  Atbe- 
naeoa  (i  p.  1 1 )  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poema.  itaidu  (s.  v.  "Oftnpos)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  np'  'O^cttpy  w6iiou  Aa  he  is  ' 
thua  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  atady  of 
Homer,  H  ia  not  imfmbable  uat  he  waa  also  the 
anthw  of  the  rtpl  tov  tAi  ^ptitw  toff  ^OfOipov 
piou,  from  which  a  fragment  ia  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  8 ;  eorap.  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  ^  1270.) 
The  mofuntfMvtiiMTay  meotiooed  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  63)  and  Athenaens  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  thoogh  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
ride8(Atben.iv.  p.140;  PlnLXjw.  U,  Jjiai.35), 
and  of  another  9«fi  v^i^im  (,Schol.  odAriikijpk, 
Av.  1283;  SoicL  and  Phot  •••l  nwndAq;  Ifudoe; 
p.  280);  but  whrther  they  w«e  tba  prodBCtknu  of 


the  pupil  of  Isocaoes,  or  of  the  Stoic  Diosooride 
■I  uncertain. 

4.  The  &ther  of  Zmio  of  Tarsus,  the  Stmc,  who 
socoeeded  Chrydppna.  The  bitter  dedicated  to 
Dioaeorides  several  of  hia  wotka,  aa  we  leam  from 
Diogenes  (viL  190, 193, 198. 200, 202)  and  Soi- 
dos  (a.  V.  Ji^rmi), 

5.  A  writer  on  aattology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  qnoted  by  Cenaorinus.  {De  Die  NoL  17;  comp. 
VaiTO,  d^L.L.  Frasm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AMNntopOqi),  the  autluit  of 
thitty-nine  a^ma  in  the  Ghnak  .pathology 
(Brandt,  ^mIu  49S ;  Jacobs,  L  344  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epignuna,  to  have  lived  in  E^^t,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Eoeigetea.  His  ^grama  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  eqiecially  the  poeta. 
One  of  them  (No.  35}  would  seem,  from  ite  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AiotrmpUov  Vucowatdrov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscoridea  were  induded  in  the  OaHcmd  of  Me- 
le^er.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RXDES,  artists.  [Dioacmunns,] 
DIOSCM/BIDES  (AM«wp0«r  or  Amnmpf. 
Ihli),  the  nmne  vi  aevml  physimanB  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  oertunty. 

1.  Pniuaira  n  PxDJiNiua  (IIcSdKw*  orncSfUun) 
D10BOOIUDB8,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Madka,  that  beara  his  name.  It  ia 
genaaUy  anppoaad,  mya  Dr.  Boitodc,  that  he  waa  a 
native  «  Anuarfaa,  in  CQuiaCan^Mtrii^  and  that 
be  waa  a  phyaidan  by  profeaaion.  It  appears  pret^ 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  orj  second  oen- 
tory  of  the  Christian  era,  and  aa  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliay,  it  has  been  aupposed  that  he  was  a  little 
poaterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscoridea  has, 
bowevef,been  a  ouestion  of  mnch  eiitioid  diacussion, 
and  we  have  nouuug  bat  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  dedde  upon  it  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Abteria  Medica,  Uffl'tKut  Icrrfwi^r, 
in  five  books,  a  worit  of  great  l^wnr  and  leseaidi, 
and  which  fhr  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  oT  modem 
adeuoe,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  caaae  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  aa  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  abaolute  ntility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  hiatory  of  the  atate  and  {ffogteaa  of  medicine, 
it  affivda  s  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
matiion.  His  tieatiae  condatsof  a  description  of  all 
the  artidea  then  need  in  madidae,  with  as  account 
of  their  aupposed  virtoea.  The  descriptions  are 
loief^  and  not  unfrequentiy  so  little  cbaracteiised  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  Axffta  id 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  praotaeal 
'  part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  meaanrs  aniuiGal, 
altbouf^  hia  general  prinaploa  (ao  fiu  aa  they  can 
be  detected)  ^^ear  to  be  those  v£  the  Dogmatio 
sect  The  great  importance  which  waa  for  ao  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  woika  of  Dioscoridea,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticiama,  and  even  tome  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modem  natuialists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illua- 
tration  of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  <rf'  great  industry 
and  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  krae  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuiadea 
into  which  he  has  bUcn,  more  to  the  imperfiBet  state 
of  adenee  iriico  he  wrois,  than  to  any  ^^wt  in  the 
diBiactar  ind  tdento  of  the  wnta. 
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Ha  work  hu  been  cmnpand  witk  tliat  et  Theo- 
phtMtiu,  bnt  this  leani  to  be  Aaiag  jmtia  to 
neither  puty,  m  the  objecta  of  tlio  two  anthim 
were  tolallj  diSemit,  the  one  writing  u  »  Kten* 
tific  botaniat,  the  othei  nwnly  w  «  herbalitt;  and 
w«  find  «eh  of  these  celelasted  men 
nperioc  to  the  other  in  hia  own  department. 
With  mpect  to  the  ancieat  writen  on  Hateria 
Medica  who  aocoeeded  Dioaooades,  thej  were 
generally  cratait  to  qnoto  Ua  aothoity  witfaoitt 
presnming  to  comet  Ua  onia  or  soppty  hit  defi- 
ciencies That  part  <^  hii  work  which  nlatea  to 
the  planta  growing  in  Greece  haa  been  very  much 
iOiutnted  by  the  1^  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  RaddiSiB  Tnvelling 
Fellowa  of  the  UniTon^  of  Oxford,  tnTdled  in 
Oiceee  and  the  nelg^boiRiiv  narta  fiir  the  pmpoae 
«f  eonaetingmatttiab  fa-«**FlanOneea.''  lliia 
magnificent  woik  wai  began  after  hja  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Str  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  baa  been  lately  fioiihed,  in  ten  volnmei  folio, 
by  ProCettar  Lindley.  With  reapect  to  the  planta 
and  other  prodactiona  of  the  Eut  mentioned  by 
Dioaooridea,  modi  atill  lemaina  to  ba  dou  towarda 
their  illnibfttiiHi,  and  identificttioB  with  the  artidaa 
met  with  in  thoae  coon  tries  in  the  preaent  day.  A 
few  specimeni  of  thia  are  given  by  Dr.  Royu,  in 
hia  Eaaay  on  the  Antiqni^  of  Hindoo  Medirine** 
(Load.  Sto.  18S7),  ntd  pnAably  no  man  ia  Eng- 
land ta  m«e  fitted  to  nndertake  the  ta^  thui 
himadC 

Bandea  the  celeloated  tnadae  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  worka  are  ceneiaUy  attribnted  to  Dioa> 
coridei :  n«pt  AnXrrrfifAnw  ^apfiimm'.  Da  Fmeau; 
Rtfi  Io^Amt,  De  FoKMiif  jtnimalilm;  Htfi  Ed- 
«apl<nw  'AwAiir  t*  tad  3vi4^tw  ^apftintv,  De 
/beib  i^lfvWfi■»  (Ml  S«9i&alW 
MadkamaUii;  and  a  ftw  Hinller  wotka,  which  are 
flonridered  nmiioviL  Hia  works  first  appeuod  in  a 
tnuuMtion  (lamMMed  to  be  by  Petrui  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  ioLColle,  in  bkck  letter.  The  first 
Greek  oditiM  waa  pabU^ied  by  Aldus  Manntiua, 
Vmat.  1499,fi^aiidisiaidtob»TaryBeiioe.  Per- 
hKfit  the  moat  TalnaUe  edition  b  that  J.  A.  8»- 
raceniu,  Greek  and  I^tin,  Franco£  IS98.  fbl.,  with 
a  cojriouB  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  tlut  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  tou.  8to.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  I^atin,  with  a  useful  oommen- 
taiy,  forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  KUhn^  CiJlection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  woik  of  DioBoorides  has  been  translated  and 
pabliabed  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spaiuih,  and 
French  lai^iia^  ;  there  It  ^so  an  Anbio  Trans- 
lation, which  is  Mill  in  MS.  in  sereral  Euwpean 
fibnuin.  Fte  futhar  infumatkn  mpeeting  Dioa- 
ooridea  and  the  editions  of  his  woik,  aee  Le  Clerc, 
HiAtU  laMid.;  Haller, AiMbd. Botoi.,-  Sftt^l, 
Sill,  de  la  Mid.;  Fabric.  BiiUoO.  Gnuea;  Bo- 
ftock*s  Hidary  MtdidM;  Choulant,  HrndbtuA 
der  BSAeHamde  fkr  die  A^ien  Mtdicm. 

2L  Dkwcoridm  pHACAa  (tatiu)  a  phyndan 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  (»  Herophihu  (Galen, 
OUm.  H^jpoor.  praoem.  toL  zix,  p.  63),  and  hved 
in  the  eecond  or  first  century  b.  c  According  to 
Soidas  (s.  V.  Auxnt.),  who,  howerer,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscoridesof  Anaiarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Qeopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.  c  41 — 30,  and 
was  snmamed  Phacaa  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
bsekles  «i  hia  fiue.  H«  is  pnbab^  the  sanie  phy>- 
ndon  who  ia  mentioned  by  Oalen  (Gbst.  Himoer. 
t.    *MiK^,  ToL  six,  pi.  10&),  and  Paalus  Aegi- 


Beta  A  Jlfed.  IT.  24),  as  a  natin  <rf  AlemdrH. 
ile  wrote  semal  medical  worka,  wUdi  are  not  now 
extant.  (StuL^e.;  Erotian.  G/m  ifq^nKr.  p.  8.) 

3.  DioaooKiDia,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  phyndan,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  ^ven  great  attrition  to  medical  Utentun.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  ceutnty  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117—1^,  and  superintended  an  editian  of  the 
worka  of  Uqtpooatea,  which  waa  nwdi  Mhumwiil 
He  ia,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  hBviw  mada 
comaiderable  altoationt  in  the  text,  and  <^ 
the  old  readings  and  fnmt^mWiiig  the  laaguge. 
Ha  waa  a  relat^  of  ArtemidMua  Capito,  anot£v 
editor  of  Hif^MKiatea,  and  ia  sevoal  times  quoted 

by  Galen.  (Galan,  Cm  i  mH^ipaer.  '^DeNat. 

AiMi.*'Ll;iLl.TaLxT.pp^31, HOtfiiswiwf  as 
^spoer.  *  Dt  Hmmor^  i.  pneen.  toL  xtl  pk.  3  ; 
Ooimmt.mH^>poa:  "J^vUm.  F/." i proeem. vol. 
zrii  parti  p.  795;  GgajsLJi^yoCT'.  inv.  iwtfipia- 
ffwo,  ToL  xii.  p.  83.)  [W.  A  G.] 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (AuNnVO  of  Myia,  waa  tho 
instructs  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  on- 
peror  Leo,  at  Byiantuun,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
and  of  the  praetoriana.  (Sold.  A*.)  [P.S.] 

DlfySCORUS  (Ai^empos),  1.  A  phyndan, 
probably  born  at  Trallea  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  His  fiuher^i  name  waa 
Stqihttuia,  who  was  a  phyddan  (Alex.  TUL  d» 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198) ;  one  of  his  Wothen  waa 
the  i^yddan  Alexander  Tialliatnu  ;  another  waa 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemina ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brodwn, 
Mettodoros  and  (M^ihus,  were  both  emiMnt  in 
their  several  pnyfaasions.   (/firf;  t.  f,  149.) 

2.  Another  p^aidan  of  tba  nma  nam^  maC 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  befixe  the  aeoond  eeo- 
ttny  after  Oiriat,  as  me  of  his  medkal  finmulae  is 
quoted  by  Oaloi.  (De  Ook^.  MadieM.  aee. 
Zoms,  viiL  7,  ToL  xiiL  p.  204.J  [W.A.G.] 

DI0SCURU3,  a  togatna  the  pnetariaa 
fonuD,  was  one  of  the  oonmnsaion  of  t«i  ^minted 
1^  Jiutmiaii  in  A.  i>.  638,  to  ooii^Sa  tba  Censtita- 
tiommCodex.  (CoBat.  flasp  9—1  ■saessanh,  1 1, 
Cmst  S^mma  Be^,  i  2.)  [J.  T.  Q.] 

DIOSCURI  (Ai^mmfMuX  that  is,  sons 
Zens,  the  well-known  hnoea.  Castor  and  Polhix, 
or  Potydencea.  Hie  Mitgnlf  form  Aiinovpot,  or 
Ai^nopoi,  occun  only  in  the  writings  of  graa- 
marians,  and  the  latins  snnetimea  uae  Oufam 
for  the  two  brothos.  (PUn.  H.  iV:  x.  43  ;  Serr. 
ad  Virg.  Oeorp.  iiL  89 ;  Hoiat.  Carm.  iiL  29,  64.) 
AcoonUng  to  the  Homeric  poems  {Od.  xL  2S6y  Ac) 
th^weretheaons  of  Ledaand  Tyndarena,  kbg  of 
fjcadanBon,  and  oanaeqwaith'  brathera  of  Hdom, 
(Hom./MiL4360  Heoea  a»  are  often  called  by 
the  palnmymie  Tjmdmidae.  (Ov.  FatL  r.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  waa  fionoat  for  bis  skiQ 
in  taming  and  managing  hmaes,  and  PoQnx  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  dis^ipeafed  frnaa 
the  earth  before  the  Gre^  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  H«ner,  yet  th^ 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  mjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  godi.  According  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  and  vrere  bom  at  ^0  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Ifym*.  ziii.  5  ; 
ThoDcrit  xxii. ;  Scbol.  ad  Fmd.  Nam.  x.  150  ; 
ApoUon.Rhod.  L  149;  Hygn. /U.  156  ;  Tieta. 
ad  LmopL  511 ;  Serr.  ad  Jem.  iil  S38X  «r  wi^ 
out  tteir  ailtKV  ud  d&ir  ont  of  an  ate  oc  k  Aa 
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-mtanl  way,  bot  in  snch  a  maanet  that  Vo&ux 
WM  the  fint  bom.  (Tutx.  ad  L^oopk.  88,  511.) 
Accoidmg  to  others  again,  Polydeucei  and  Helena 
onlj  wm  children  of  Zeaa,  and  Caator  was  the 
aon  of  ^ndarana.  H«m«)  PolTdeooea  waa  im- 
mortal, wliile  Caator  wis  nhjieet  to  old  age  and 
deeth  like  every  other  mortal.  (I^d.  NmauT.  80, 
with  the  Schol  ;  Theocrit.  xxiv.  180  ;  Apollod. 
iiL  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  diffinent  traditioiu,  at  different  places, 
auch  as  Amyclae,  mount  T^getus,  the  island  of 
Pe^inot,  or  Thakmas.  (TfMooriL  sdL  122  ; 
Viig.  Owrs,  tiL  89  ;  Serr.orf^ss.  x.  564 ;  Horn. 
JlymH.  xiiL  4  ;  Pans.  ii.  !•  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  bbuloos  life  of  the  Dioscuri  ii  marked  by 
three  great  events :  1.  Their  eapedUum  agaoMt 
Athemt.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  nnder  the 
auperintendenoe  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Thesens  waa  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeaTooiino  to  nsup  the  gonmment,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  iato  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  nnnd  the  dty.  Academus  nrealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  ai^  Aethia 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (ApoUod.  L  o.)  Menes- 
theu  then  i^ened  to  them  alio  tha  ^tM  of  Athena, 
and  Aphidnua  adopted  them  as  bs  sou,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  hononra  to  them.  (Pint.  Tket.  31,  Ac  ; 
Lyeoph.  499.)  2.  Tkdr  pari  m  tie  ettpedUitm  tf 
lie  Ar^maOMy  as  thc^  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydcmian  hmb  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  149  \ 
Fans.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fai>.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  wh^  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  |myed  to  the  Samo- 
thiadan  gods,  the  stoim  nddailr  sabsided,  and 
stars  «>iwared  i»  the  Iteadi  of  the  Diaeniri. 
(Diod.  IT.  43  ;  Plat  6»  Phe.  PkUot.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
ller Qaoeri.  NiO.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryoes,  Polydences  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Aigoiiaatic  ex^editioB 
they  fonnded  the  town  of  IKoainrias.  (Hygu.  JU. 
175 ;  P.  Meb,  L  19  ;  comp.  Stnb.  zi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xlil  3 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  tL  6.)  3.  Tkeir  bat- 
tie  tntt  tie  iom  of  Apimna,  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  bean^  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
eippos,  Phoebe,  «  priestess  of  At^na,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Ebon,  a  priestess  of  Artonis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  06^  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fal>.  80  ;  Ov.  FaiL  T.  700  ;  Scbid.  ad 
PM.  Nem.  z.  112.)  Pelydeuees  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  &lher  ^  Mnesileus,  Muesmons,  or 
Aunons,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeiia,  the  &tber  <tf 
Anoooi,  Anui^  or  Avlothna.  (Tnts.  ad  Zjmo^ 
511.)  Once  the  DioKoii,  in  conjimelioa  with 
Idas  and  Lyneena,  the  sons  of  Aphuens,  bad  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  firom  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  buQ  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
ahould  leedve  half  the  oxen,  and  the  seoond  ahonld 
bare  the  other  halC  Idaa,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  qimrter,  but  derooied  tut  of  hk  bro- 


ther's in  addition,  and  thai  drove  the  wht^  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Find.  Nm,  x.  60 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2 ;  Lycoidu  L  c)  The  Diois- 
curi  thm  invaded  Messane,  dnve  away  the  cattk 
of  whidi  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  ooeauon  of  s  war 
between  the  Dioscori  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  bat  Follox  slew  Lynecus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idaa  by  a  flaah  of  lightning.  (Find.  ApoDod. 
U.n.;  Taeta,  ad  Lyeopk  1514;  TbeocriL  xxii. ; 
Hygin.  Fai.  80,  Poet.  Attr.  iL  22.)  .Folydencee 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  be  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zens,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  1^  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  iiUe,  and  to 
live,  ^temately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Find.  l^em.  x.  in  En. ;  Hygin.  Fah, 
251.)  Accordiiw  to  a  difiorent  form  of  ue  story, 
Zens  rewarded  the  attachmoit  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placii^  them  among  the  stars  ss  GmmC 
(Hygin.  Foat.  A^.  L  c  [  SehoL  ad  Emr^  Ond, 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
rec^ved  divine  hononis  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
Uk^  yean  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Aphap 
vm.  (Pans.  iiL  18.  g.l.)  MilUer  {Dor.  iL  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  vis,  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  some  ancient  Peto- 
ponnesian  deities,  lo  that  in  the  jmcess  of  tone  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  tiansfiured  to  the  iai- 
mer,  via.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  eg^  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnenis  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Pans, 
x.  33.  $  3,  38.  9  a)  Their  pruicipal  chaiacteristiD 
waa  that  of  ftsol  irwr^j,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  irtuoee  they  were  sometimes  called  ivcunr 
or  iMxra.  (Pint.  TUt.  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,F./r.i.80«iT.5;  Aristoph.  Xjrnrir.  1301 ; 
Fans.  L  81.  §  1,  viil  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, wtoihii^wid  more  espemwy  as  the  ptotecton 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  theic 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
wares,  that  ttey  mi^  amat  the  dupwiedced. 
{UjfS^PctLAMtr.U  ;  £arip.lftfaN.Iftll ;  Horn. 
Hynut.  xiiL  9 ;  Strab.  L  p.  48 ;  Hoiat  Carm.  L  3^ 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  genend,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  ^so,  the  riolation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Pans.  uL  16.  {  3 ; 
Bdckh,  ExpUaU.  ad  Pmd.  p.  135.)  Their  dmm> 
ten  as  ri^  dr/aS6i  and  hnnt&^r  were  condiined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  ^pear,  were  seen 
riding  on  nugnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hemwa  and  Hendes,  as  the 
presidenU  of  the  public  gamea  (Hnd.  (NLiiL38,  Smu 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  thnr  statnet  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Pans,  iii  14.  |  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invested  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  muric,  and  poets  and  barda 
were  &roured  by  them,  (Cic  da  OraL  it  86  ;  VaL 
Maxim.  L  8.  $  7.)  Owiiw  to  their  watlike  chaiao- 
tw,  it  waa  eoatopaary  at  i^arta  for  the  two  kipgi, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  aeoompamed 
byaymbolic  repmentationB  of  the  Dioeeoti  (Smoki  ; 
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DkL  tf  Ant.  t, «.),  and  afterwudt,  ■whm  one  king 
only  took  th«  field,  he  took  wHli  Urn  mlj  om  5 
thoM  ijiubols.  (Herod,  r.  75.)  S^utchrd  monn- 
iiMDto  of  Caator  existed  in  the  temple  of  tlte  Dio^ 
cnri  near  Tbempu  (Pbd.  Nem  z.  £8  i  Pmat,  m. 
20.§l),itS|>tfta(PMW.iiL  1S.§1 )  CibAATofc 
Dear.  iiL  5.1  and  >t  Argo*.  (Plot  Qwiat  Or.  23.) 
Templef  end  ttatnes  of  the  Dioacnri  weie  fery  nn- 
mennu  in  Oieece,  though  more  pwrticahriy  in  Pelo- 
ponoeiai.  Reipeeting  thdr  Mtink,  ne  DieL  o^ 
^■t  t,  9%  'Arwew,  AtontM^pM.  That  nanal  ce- 
preMntKtkm  in  woriu  of  «t  is  that  of  twv  youthful 
nonenwn  with  egg-ihaped  hati,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  alan,  ud  with  spean  in  their  hands.  (Pans, 
iik  16.§8,T.  19.|1;  CatalL87.3;  VaLFhcc 
T.  367.) 

At  Rone^  the  WHih^  of  the  IKoMut  or  Castores 
was  introdwedat  «  larij  time.  They  wen  be- 
lioTed  to  have  asusted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillns ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postunuus  Albns,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  when  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
oppodte  the  temple  ef  Vesta.  It  wis  consecnted 
«  the  Ifith  of  July*  the  am^Ttnary  day  of  the 
battle  of  RegiUna.  (Di(n]ys.Ti.  13;  Lir.ii20,42.) 
Sabiequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  DiMcnri 
wen  built,  one  in  the  Cirens  Uaximns,  and  the 
other  In  the  Cirats  Fianunins.  (VitniT.  it.  7 ;  P. 
VicL  Seg.  Uri.  xL)  From  that  time  the  equites 
leguded  the  Castom  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  B.  c.  S05,  the  equites  went  every  year,  oa  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  proeeuion  on  horse- 
back, (mm  the  temple  of  Man  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  ci^,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  ^« 
andeat  tenqple  of  Uh  Oiowiiri.  In  this  ^oeesvon 
the  eqnitea  wen  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  tiabea,  and  a  grand  lacTifin  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most'iUiutrioaa  pn- 
sona  of  the  equettiian  order.  (Diooys.  L  «.;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  9l  $  9  I  Anid.  Vict,  dt  Vir. 
iUmtr.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

BIOSCinUDES  or  DIOSC(yRIDES  {Amv 
KmpOitf).  I.  Of  Samoa,  the  maker  of  two  moBMC 
pavements  fimnd  at  Ponqp^  in  the  so-called  vilh 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  ai^ 
are  inscribed  widi  the  artist's  nsme, 

AI03K0TPIAH3  XAMI03  EOOIH^E. 
They  are  entirely  of  ^aas,  snd  an  among  the  moot 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fiilly  de- 
scribed by  Winckehnann.  (OeiAidUe  d.  KwA,  bk. 
viL  c  4. 1 18,  bk.  xiL  &  1.  §S  9-11,  NacMriiAi.  e. 
d.  nevoL  HenaO.  Entdeck  §54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Sode^  **  P<npni,*<  iL  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mat,  Borbm.  vw.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
enj^ved  a  gem  wi0i  the  IDceness  of  Augastus, 
which  was  uied  by  that  emperor  and  hia  saccesBorB 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  zzxvlL  I,  s.  4 ; 
SneL  Oct.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  givo  Diooeoridei ;  but  the  true  nading, 
which  is  pnaerrad  in  some  HSS.,  is  ocnfiimed  by 
exisdng  genu  beorii^  the  name  AIOSKOtTIAOT. 
Then  are  sevenl  cf  these  genu,  but  only  six  ore 
ccmsidered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winclie)- 
nann,  GetdtuAit  d.  KmuL  bk.  xi.  c  2.  g  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Awri^),  a  priesteu  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instmetor  M  Socntea.  Plato,  in 
his  Sympodmn  201f  d,),  fntndneea  her  minioni 
on  the  nature,  ongin,  and  otqecti  of  Uf^  which  in 


DIOTIlCGa. 

&et  fi>rm  the  nndeus  of  that  diakgocb  Stmt  oS- 
tica  believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  IXotima  is  ■ 
men  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  otlun  are  "tc^^H  to 
see  in  it  at  least  sosne  historical  fiiimdation,  and  ts 
ragud  her  as  in  Uataciol  pcnonagoi  Later  Greek 
writan  aU  hat  a  priesteas  rf  the  Lycaein  Zmm, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagoreaa  philooapber 
who  reuded  lor  some  time  at  Alhima.  (Lodaa, 
EmuidL  7,  Imag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Dimrt.  8  ; 
comp.  Hermann,  GmdL  u.  ^sfaiM.  ±  PlaL  PkHom. 
Lp.  523,  note  591;  Ast,  Le6tm  *.  Seiri/)at  Fiaio*, 
p.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOTI'MUSfAi^^),  l.AnanunarianofAd- 
nmyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teadier  at  Qargsn  in  the  Troad— a  hard  lot,  whi^ 
Aratna,  who  appean  to  have  been  eontempimiy 
with  him,  baMMH  in  an  extant  epjgnm.  He  im 
probably  the  nme  wboae  nhnninoas  conmn^phce 
book  (nrroSanl  diwyivfoyMmi)  b  4aotod  hy  Ste- 
phanas of  Bynntium  (■.«,  Jlamffj/mm).  Sdmd- 
der  would  refer  to  him  the  under  tlia 

name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
{AmOoI.  L  p.  253  i  Jacobs,  ad  hcf  Macnth.  Sat. 
T.  20;  Stt^  Byx.  «.  «.  Tifyapa;  lUrib  SU. 
Oram.  voL  uL  p.  581,  ir.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Atheman,  who  wrote  a  histosy  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  whidi  be  lived  b 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  togethw  with  Aristoa 
of  Sahunts,  by  Athcmaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called 'HfMcXsfa, 
hi  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labonn  of  Hmnlea. 
Three  venes  of  it  are  preserved  by  Saidas  o. 
E<l{p<t<BrotX  and  by  Michael  Apoatotius,  ti>e  By- 
antine,  in  his  eoUeclion  of  proverbs.  (Jacobs,  Am- 
tkoL  voL  xiiL  pw  888;  see  Atboi.  xiii.  p.  60S,  d.) 

4.  Of  Oiympa,  in  ndior  or  odleetor  of  nUJga 
(yfi^),  is  mentioned  if  ona  of  the  uterlocttton 
in  the  De^motopUitae  of  Athemaaa  (x.  p.  448,  e.) 
aa  6  hxupot  and  lived  tbeiofbn  at  tfae  begin- 
ning of  the  third  centun'  of  our  era. 

fi.  A  Stoic  philosophw,  who  is  said  to  have 
aoensed  Epienms  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  baged 
fifty  lattua,  pntfiiMhig  to  have  been  wtittek  ^ 
Kticnnia,  t«  wova  it  (Diog.  Laiirt  z.  3; 
Menag.  ad  loe.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  whs 
is  evidentiy  allnding  to  the  mbdo  story  in  a  pa» 
mgt  where  At^^tos  apparently  should  be  rnb- 
stituted  fa  Otiriiuit,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  ^acorean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii  pi  6ll,b.)  We  lews 
from  Clonent  <rf  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  2IX  that 
he  considered  hairiness  or  wdl-being  (cOwrtf)  to 
conust,  mt  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 
accnmidatioQ  of  Undngs  (vamAsiB  rmf  dfvMr), 
which  loiAa  lika  a  dopaitan  from  atriet  Stoidna 
tothemonaaberTiewof Aliitotle.  (BA./^eom. 
i  7,  8.)  [E.  K.] 

DI0TI'MUS(Aiilr4iet>  Under  this  name  thm 
an  seveml  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  AitaL  I  250 ;  Jacoba,  i.  183),  vriiich 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  prodactions  of  difiereDt 
authors,  for  the  first  epigiwn  w  cotided  Amipan 
HiXq^iMs  and  the  cigntn  Atorlficm  *AA|Pvfov  vow 
Aiovf  (0evf.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  at  the  Athenian  ont«,  Diotimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  oraton  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(8uid.fcr.*A»^f«wpoT;  Fsendo-Plut.  ViLXOra/. 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  qtigiams  belcmg  to 
this  XKotjama,  and  to  whom  tfae  rest  ought  to  ba 
aaaignedtiaqiiitenneal^  Schneider  rdoa  them 
to  tha  jTf—**^  IXotiDDm^  of  Aixm3t6m. 
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The  epinKU  onder  tiie  name  of  IKotimiu  wen  in- 
cluded in  the  GmiaKd  of  Melesger.  (Jacobs,  xiii. 
888.)  [P-S.] 

DIOTI'HUS  (Ai6Tit*os),  a  phTudan  of  Thebo, 
whoM  abcnid  and  nipentitiotu  Rmediesan  quoted 
bj  Pliny  (ff.  ^f.  xzviiL  23),  snd  who  mnst,  there- 
fore, bare  lired  in  oi  befiuo  the  first  century  after 
Chrirt.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'OENES  {Aunyimi),  »  Pythagoreu 
^liloM^ur,  who  wrote  »  wink  wwfi  AatknirM^  vt 
iriiidi  three  fri^nenti  ue  pmerred  in  Stobuns 
(tib  T.  69,  xliii.  95,  ISO),  uid  another  vtpl  /3iuri- 
Xtlat,  of  which  two  conaideiable  fragments  are 
likewiie  extant  in  Stobaens  (xlTiiL  61, 62).  [L.  3.] 

DIOTREPHES  {tuorp^ip,  Thucyd.  riii  64), 
was  lent,  &  c.  4 1 1,  by  the  oUgaiducBl  roTolutionirts 
in  the  Athenian  aimy  at  Samoe,  to  take  duige  of 
the  lubject  rtatei  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Huace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pnrsnance  t&  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oluarcfiy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostiatufl,  the  general  who  feU  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotiephea  (Thoc  ir.  119): 
this  ^erefora  perhaps  waa  a  Diotrephai^  snt  of 
Nicostratns.  If  soi,  it  i«  an  addidonal  reeson  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephei,  the  destroyer 
oT  Mycalessns.   [DnTRKPHB.s.]        [A.  H.  C] 

DIOTREPHES  (Awrp^^-jji),  a  rhetoridan  of 
high  tnmte  in  his  day  [ao^urr^t  Mai^os),  bom  at 
AntiocA  on  the  Maeander.  Hylmu,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Stiabo,  was  us  pu[^  (Strahi 
nil  p.  680,  m.  p.  659.)  [E.  R] 

DIOXIPPE,  (AiM(nnn},)  the  name  of  fi)iur  my- 
thological beinfiB.  (Hygin.  Pra^.,  Fab.  154,  163, 
181 ;  ApoUod.  iL  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (Auf{(irTor),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  tt  the  new  comedy  (Said.  t.  v.),  wrongly 
called  DexipfRU  in  another  peasage  of  Suidas,  (>.  v. 
KMpMctwir)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  1 32).  Soidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  A^nropraCocnc^,  of  which  a 
tine  and  a  half  are  preserrad  by  Athenaeos  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.),  'Itrrofnaypi^  (Ath.  I.  c),  which 
Voasins  conjectnrea  wis  inteiraed  to  ridtenle  the 
&buloiu  Greek  historians  {da  Hid.  Graec  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  AioSucaj'^fUvai,  of  which 
nothing  remiuns,  and  ^iXdpyvpot.  (Ath.  iz,  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  £,  502,  d.)  To  these  most  be 
added,  £n>m  SoidaB  and  Photina  (>.  v.  Kuftmuos'), 
thn  Oifoai^i;  (Mabeke,  Avijr.  Cbai.  Omee.  i. 
pi  485,  It.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  phyiidan.  [DsxiPPUS.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai'^iiAoi),  commanded  the  thir^- 
three  Athenian  ships  wluch,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Sytacusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineos  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  nnmben; 
and  Uiough  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  sida,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  mi  nz  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  numnio^  eonntrymen  Aonld,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achisTeinentBi  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thnc.  viL  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'FMILUS  (Alipikoi).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  Stinfist  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (SchoL  Pind.  O/ym;;.  x,  83;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  JVali  96.)  From  the  Utter  passage  it  ap- 
pears Uiat  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Jfut.  CrU.  Cora.  Graec  pp.  448,  449 ; 
Vossiua,  d»  Hilt  Grace,  p.  434»  ed.  Westermann.) 


2l  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of  ~ 
tile  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Stnb.  xii. 
p.  546 ;  Anon.  d»  Com,  pp.  xxz.  xxzi)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  oonrtezan  Gnathaena,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealoniy.  (Madion 
and  Lynoeus  Samins,  t^k  AOiat,  xm,  pp.  579,  t, 
680,  a.,  563,  t)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Ak^  i.  37.)  Heissddtohan 
exhibited  a  hundred  j^ys  (Anon.  ^  a), 
timee  to  have  acted  hunself.  (Athen.  xiii  p.  583,  t) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilos  boonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  chuacter  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indication*,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythologiaJ  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  lus  bringing  on  the  stage  .the 
poets  Archilochna,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xi.  pi  487,  a.,  xiiL  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
nmple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
torea  ihnn  Attie  parity.  Rejecting  his  metrea, 
•ee  Meindce.  (Hid.  CriL  pp.  443,  444,  44a) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
iriiich  we  have  nagmenta  or  ritles :  'Kynta,  (Ath> 
IJE^  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Calludbb  :  'AStA^  (Ath.  xi  p.  499, 
d.  & ;  PoQ.  X.  72 ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  AAsfaiw 
rput  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61, 10),  iriodi  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  A/uuTTptr  (Suid.a.v. 'Affqiwlai) :  Ktf^t- 
vtlxni,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimadins  under  the  title  of  Edrovxof  or  2Tpa. 
TM*Tiii  (Ath.  XL  p.  49fi,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
dtta,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
PyrgopcJinicea  in  the  MUa  Gloriosiu  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  pUy  of  Diphilus : 
'Afdyupot  (Scfaol.  Ven.  ad  It.  i'.  123 ;  coirupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  46,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20) : 
'Awurai{'tf/UMM  (Ath.  zi  p.  499,  c;  AntiatL  p.  84. 
25) :  'ArXqATor  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  &) :  'AwoAtniT, 
(^irpooat  p.  41.  8;  AntiatL  pi  101.  10):  'Aro- 
JuweSffa,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippns,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poll  X.  1 2) :  BoAorMin'  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d. ;  AntiatL 
pi  106.  32):  BoM;TMt(Ath.x.  p.417,e.):  Ti^t 
(Ath.  vLp.  SS4,  &;  and  periima  in  DIm.  La&t 
ii  1 20,  Ati^<Xov  should  be  anbitBated  for  Jm^tluiu; 
see  Menagins,  ad  toe.  and  Meineke,  Hid,  OriL  pp. 
425,426):  AtutttSei^EnLgloss. Harpocpi  116): 
AiatMprdvowra  (Ath.  lii  p.  1 11,  e.) :  'tyKaX^rrtt 
(Antiattp.110.16):  'Emln}  (AUt.xiv.  pi645,B.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  z.  72 ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
'KKt»n4iopwyT€s  (Ath.  vi  p.  223,  a.) :  'EXktpopt- 
^if^tvoi  (AnUatL  p.  100.  12):  'inwopai  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vii  p.  316,  £ ;  Etym.  Mag. 
1^  4S0.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc  ap.  Bekker,  Aneoi.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  'Eiwyl{-emf  (AA.  iv.  p.  165,  £)  or 
T.vtCfUriueTa  (Schol  Aristoph.  Eq.  960 ;  Photina 
and  Sddas,  ».  e.  ^wA^t) :  EviSucaf^ftmit  (Poll. 
X.  137)  :  "Ewrrpinnj,  or  more  coirectly  'ETirpowri* 
(AntiatL  p.  69) :  t.-wUkupos  (Poll  x.  99) :  Z«- 
7pi^of  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f.,  vii  p.  291,  £  j  Stob. 
Ftor.  cv.  5) :  'HpoKAqi  (Ath.  z.  p.  421,  e.):  *H/wf 
(Ath.  iz.  p.  371,  a.) :  Oi^rai^  (Stob.  i%r.  zii 
12) :  eqoWf  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  z.  p.  451,  b.) : 
KiA^Mi  (Poll  z.  38, 62) :  KXt^fuvou,  of  which 
the  Cbftira  of  Plaotiu  is  a  translation  (Prolog,  31 ) : 
Atyviu  (Ath.  vi  p.  307,  £,  fxaof.  iv.  p,  168^  b.) : 
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HoiF^um  (PdL  X.  18):  Hf^utriv  (Ath.  iii. 
p.l24,d.):  noiSvwnl  (Ath.  X.  P.42S,  e.); 
noAAeuttF  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Oapd^rrat 
(Ath.  tl  m.  236,  b.,  238,  £.  247,  z.  p.  422,  b.) : 
IbAufSft  (AU).  IT.  p.  156,  £) :  UiBpaiovip,  proba- 
Ut  (be  Trfparfffnrt  (Atb.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  TI\a>9o- 
^ifot  (An^t.  p.  101.  4 ;  and  perfaapa  Eastalh. 
ad  Horn.  p.  U79.  46):  mxvwpiytuai  (Ath.  tL 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  «.  v.  ^teftaZn) :  thippa  (AtmnoR. 
D^.  Verb.  p.  61) :  Hwipm  (Ath.  xi,  p.  487,  a^ 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  3uu\ik6s  {Poll  ix.  81),  which, 
howerer,  bdongi  periu^  to  Philemon :  2x*- 
«■  (Etjin.  p.  688, 34,  oormI^  Gaia- 
find):  SoMVoftnfoKOTTtf,  wiuA  mi  tmulated 
by  PlantiiB  nnder  the  title  of  Ommorieidei,  and 
partly  Mowed  by  Terence  in  hii  AddjAL  (Te- 
reat  ProL  Addfi.  10 ;  tM  Meineke,  Menaxd.  et 
FUUm.  Setiq.  p.  1):  S^Tfie^  (Haipoc  p.  55.  8): 
Iiwwftff,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
li.  p.  247,  a.  c.,  xir.  p.  657,  Phot.  t.v.  ^vio/{ 
Haipocr.p.182.  3):  Tf\<fffar(Ath.  xir.  p. 640, d.): 
tptap  ( Stob.  Mor.  cxri.  32) :  *oJS*K^  or  ♦lAi^ 
StX^  (Antiatt  p.  80.  29,  110. 17) :  Xpwnxiof 
(Phot. «.  V.  inla).  There  are  otW  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  aaugned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Rudemt  of  Plaotus  is  a  truslatioQ  of  a  play  of 
Diphilui  {PnL  82),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Fnu.  dm,  Oraee, 
I  pp.  445—457,  if.  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  laodiceia,  wrote  npoo  the 
TlKriaca  of  Nicandcr.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  pamgyi ;  CamdHHi,  ad  AIM.  vii.  c.  18, 
p.  547;  Schd.  ad  Theoer.  x.  1.  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rone  in  the  time 
(tf  CicMo,  wh<»n  he  grieTOuily  oSended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  ApoUinaritn  games  (b.  c.  59), 
the  woidl  Nostn  miseria  to  ec  Hagnos,''  and 
other  alia  Don  t,  which  the  avdieiMe  made  Urn  re^ 
peat  again  and  again.  (Cie.  orf^K.  iL  19.  {  8; 
VaLMax.Ti.3.S9.)  [P-S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  phUowiphers.  I.  Of  Boaptmu, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Eapbantnt  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Kthynia,  son  of  Deme trios,  and 
omtempoiary  with  Panaetins.  (Ibid.  t.  84.) 

8.  Ano^er  Stoic,  somamed  Labyrinthna,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aiutaenatu.  (liiwian, 
Comh.  6  et  pasnm.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  aichitect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanieal  powera.  (Vitmr.  Tii.  Pnwf.)  He  seems 
to  hara  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  adQ.F.  ia.  1,  t,  iii  9.)   [P.  8.j 

DI'PHILUS  (Af^f).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphmii,  one  of  the  (^yelades,  who  was  a  contem- 
ponuy  ttt  Lynmachos,  king  of  Thrace,  aboot  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  (Athen.iip.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Utpi  rmf  Upo<T^*pofJrtr 
n&  'NomSnnlTa&IC^yMlMvn,  On  Diet  fit  for 
Penona  m  good  and  bad  Health"  (Atben.  fil.  S  34. 

S.  82),  which  ia  fieqnenfiy  quoted  by  Athenaens, 
ut  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  shmt  frag- 
ments preserred  by  him.  (ii.pp,  51,54,55,56,ftc) 
2.  A  natire  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mentitm- 
•d  by  Athenaens  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  wiitten  a 
conunentaiy  on  Nicandtt^  Tkmaca,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  hare  liTed  between  the  second  centniy  be- 
fine  and  th«  third  centniy  after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 
DI'PHRIDAS  (Au^itdaM),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Aua,  in  a  c  891,  after  the  death 
of  Thflmn,  to  gatli«r  together  the  reUcs  of  his 
maj,  and,  baring  niMd  fteah  troops,  to  protect ; 


the  atata*  that  wen  friendly  to  Etami,  nd  fnat 
ento  the  war  with  Stntthaa.  With  BHomen 
leas  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor  he  had 
more  steadiness  and  enogy  of  character.  He 
therefore  aocm  retiieved  the  a&irs  of  LaeedaaaVL, 
and,  havii^  captured  Tigranes,  the  sen-in-lnw  of 
Stnithas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  s 
large  nuuom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  fTOtHfd 
to  laiie  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries  (Xcm. 
HtH.  It.  8.  $§  21,  22.)  Diphrida^  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Ape$,  17)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Ageeilans,  UienatNarthaciDni 
ia  Thesialy,  and  to  desire  him  to  admnoe  at  once 
into  Boeotia,  &  a  S94.  (Camp.  X«.  JTeO.  ir.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridaa,  as  it  seems,  shonld  be 
•nbstitnted  for  Diphilaa  in  Diod.  zIt.  97.   [E.  R] 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Ahntwos  ma2 
ZxifXAu),  Tery  ancient  Greek  statoaiies,  who  are 
always  mentioaed  together.  They  bdonged  to 
the  it^  art  called  Daedalian.  [Dasoald&I 
Paunmiaa  says  thatth^  were  ditd^es  of  DaedB- 
1ns,  and,  acouding  to  some,  his  eons.  (iL  15.  $  I, 
iii.  17.  I  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons ;  bnt  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  bom  ia 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  emniti,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50u  OHjat- 
piad  (b,  c,  580 :  the  accesu<m  of  Cyrus  was  in 
B.  c.  5S9).  fVom  Crete  th^  went  to  SicyoD^ 
which  was  fbr  along  time  the  diief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.  There  they  wtce' employed  on  some  atatnea 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  atatnea  wen  fa*^^*-*, 
the  artists,  camplalnin^  id  some  wrong,  betoi^ 
themselves  to  the  Aetobans.  The  Sicyonians  wen 
immediately  attacked  by  a  fiuuiae  and  drought, 
which,  they  w«e  infoimed  by  the  Delphic  oiKk, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dqnenna  and  SqrUia 
should  fndsh  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  they 
wen  induced  to  do  by  great  rewuda  and  fimon. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo^  Artemis,  Hon- 
cles,  and  Athena  (Plin./f.  AT.  xxxvL  4.$  1),  whence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seixnre  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  AnTcuaca. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambnda,  Aigos,  and  Qeonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  rf  IMpoenus.  (§  2.)  He 
also  says  ($$  1,  2\  that  these  artists  w«e  the  first 
who  were  ceteluated  for  sculpturing  in  marUe,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  muble  cf  ParoL  Pausa* 
nias  mentions,  aa  their  worics,  a  stotae  cf  Athena, 
at  Cleonae  (J.  it),  and  at  Aigos  ■  paof  repnwnl- 
mg  Castor  and  Pdlnx  with  th^  wirea,  ESaen 
and  Phoebe,  and  thrir  sons,  Anaxis  Mna«- 
nolls.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  finr 
ports  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (Psas. 
ii.  22.  5  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentkns 
these  statues  of  the  Dioacnii,  and  also  statoes  <rf 
Uerculeo  of  Tiryns  and  Artnis  «t  Mii»dua,  at 
Kcyon.  {Prvtrtp.  p.  43.  15 ;  oomn.  nin.  L  c) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  ScyUia  were  Tee- 
taeuB  and  AngelioD,  Leorcbus  of  Rheginm,  Dcay- 
deidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theo- 
des,  who  were  all  four  l■^f*^^^PVH'"'T■^^  (PaitL  ii. 
32.  S  4,  ui.  17.  §  6,  V.  17.  S  1,     19.  §  90  [P.  8.] 

DIBCE  (Atpmi),  a  daughter  of  Helioa  and  wife 
of  Lycus.  Re^>ecting  her  story,  see  Ahphion,  p, 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus,  in 
whose  service  she  bad  been  engi^ed,  into  a  weQ  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  FaU  7.)  A  anall  river 
near  Thebes  tikewin  laedTod  ito  name  finm  her, 
(Paai.ix.25.$3.)  [L  &] 
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DIVITIACU8. 

DIS,  MDbaeted  fr«n  Direi,  a  nsmo  KHnotiinet 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hene«  alao  to  the  lower  world, 
(Oc  th  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  26;  Viig.  Am.  tl  127 ; 
eomp.  PitiTO.)  {L.  S.] 

DIS  A'RIUB,  a  phjrfdan,  who  majr  ba  soppoMd 
to  hare  lired  in  the  fifth  century  after  Chiut,  and 
who  ifl  introdnced  bj  Macrobiai  in  hia  Sabirmdia 
(vii.  4)  aa  diaeonning  on  dietatica  and  the  proceaa 
ofdigMdon.  [W.  A.O.] 

DiTALCO.  [VntiATHOu.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  wea  praetor  in  b.  a 
189,  and  obtained  the  aoathon  part  of  Spain  for 
hia  {uwince.  On  hia  way  thither  he  waa  aor- 
lonnded  by  Lignriana,  who  cut  to  piacea  a  great 
part  of  hia  faxm ;  h«  himaelf  waa  wounded,  and 
•aened  to  Maaaflia,  whan  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Ut.  zzxnl  47,  50,  57.)  [U  S.] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  waa  appobted 
pmetor  in  &  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  fi«  hia 
woTinee.  Bat  bafim  he  went  to  hia  poat,  aeTeral 
Spaniah  tribea  aoit  embaaaiea  to  Rwne  to  complain 
of  the  ararice  and  inaokoee  of  their  Roman  go- 
TWDora.  Hereupon  L.  Canolriua  Pivea  wu  eon- 
nutdmed  to  appcnnt  Sto  recnperatoree  of  aenato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  caae  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accuaed  to  chooae  their 
own  pleaden.  In  eosiequence  of  the  inTeadga- 
taona  which  were  thua  otnamenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  ^raeton  in  Spain  withdraw  into 
Toluntary  exile.  The  pleadera,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  mppreea  the  whole 
inquiry,  aa  men  of  tank  and  influence  were  in- 
TolTed  in  it  L.  Canuleioa  likewioe  la  not  free 
from  the  aaapieion  t£  haTing  aaaiated  the  jdeadera, 
for  he  iraaed  them  in  dmp|Hng  the  natter,  and 
fiirthwiui  ■aaanibled  hia  troopa,  and  proceeded  to  hia 
province.  After  hia  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
tereetingoDbaaay  waaaenttoRMBe,  Roman  anniea 
had  fer  many  yeait  been  atationed  in  Spain,  artd 
nwDbers  of  the  aoldiera  had  manned  Spaniah  women. 
At  the  time  when  Cannlaaa  waa  in  ^atin,  the 
nnmber  of  pafaona  who  had  aurang  ikon  anch  ma^ 
riagea  ia  nid  lo  have  amoontad  to  npwarda  f£  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  aeAato  to  aaugn  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  aettle,  The  aenate 
decreed  that  they  abeiild  give  in  their  name*  to 
Canuleiua,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  wen  to  aettle  aa  coloniata  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  ooloma  iAerlnontm.  (Liv. 
xm.  28,  31,  xliii.  3,  3.)  [L. 

DITICO,  a  commander  of  die  Helvetiana  in 
the  war  againat  L.  Caaaiua,  in  &  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  yeara  later,  b.  c.  £8,  when  J.  Caeaar  was  ]»e- 
paiing  to  attack  the  Helvetiana,  they  aent  an  em- 
naay  to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whoae 
oonrageou  apeeeh  is  recorded  by  Caeaar.  (B.  0. 1 
IS ;  comp.  Oros.     15 ;  Liv.         65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aednan  noble,  and  Imther 
of  Dumnorix,  ia^mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDh,\,t\) 
aa  belonging  to  the  order  of  Ihaida,  and  profeaaing 
■iMik  knowledge  of  the  aecreU  of  natanand  of  divi- 
natbm.  He  waa  a  wans  adherent  of  the  Ramana 
and  of  Caeaar,  who,  in  cennderation  of  hia  eameet 
eatnatiea,  pardoned  the  treaaon  ef  Oomnorix  in 
B.  a  58.  In  the  aame  year  he  took  the  Dost  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Oallic  chie&  jg  f^qne^ng 
CaeaarS  aid  againat  Aiioviattiafaeep^nj^i .  be  had, 
aoma  time  bibie,  gone  vwa    IW  '^'oak  the 

aanala  for  their  interftranus  Iw   

It  waa  probably  dating  tUi  nut  iL  ' 
gBaatarCiani(deMiU>  l^^, 
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placed  the  greateat  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  a 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  inteceesaitai,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  witii  the  rest  of  the  Belgian*  in 
thor  eooapiiaey.  (Cbm.  JS.0.  L  S,  16-30,  81,  S3, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  Ti.  12,  -n.  89j  PluU  Cba*.  IB ;  Kod 
Caaa.  xxxriii.  34,  &c)  [£.  E.J 

DIURPANEUS.  [DacBiuLTO.] 
DIUS  (Awt),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  t^ch  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  ia  preserved  in  Jooephns.  {e-Apkm. 
i>  )7.}  There  waa  alao  a  PyUiagorean  philosopher 
Diua,  who  wrote  a  work  wept  xoAAoyqi,  of  which 
two  fragmenti  are  preserved  in  Stobaena.  (Tit 
IxT.  16,  17.)  [L.8.] 

DI YLLUS  (AfiAAeiX  *a  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  hiatory  of  Oreece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  qiparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  aeisore  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomeloa  (where  the  hiabxy 
of  Callisthenea  ended)  to  the  of  Pwinthna,l^ 
Philip  (b.  a  857 — 840),  and  tlw  second  frvm  a  c. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  w^ 
was  cairied  on,  according  to  JModam^  down  to  && 
388,  from  iritich  period  Pmob,  of  nataaa,  eoBtinned 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Caaaubon^a  aabstitation  ^ 
A/uX\or  for  AfSu/Mt,  in  Diog.  LaerL  v.  76,  wa 
mast  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-partiea 
{wittwtiaKi)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asce* 
tained,  but  he  belonga  to  the  ago  of  the  Ptolemiea. 
(Diod.  XT).  14,  76,xzi.,  Fragm.  6,  p.  490  ;  Pint. 
deHerwL  Jfo/.  36  ;  Ath. ir.  p^  155,  a,  xiilp.593, 
f  i  hlonsaae.  ad  Harpoerat.  a.  v.  'AfurriMw\  Wests- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xn.  14  t  Clinton, /*. /T.  vol  ii.  sab 
ann.  857,  389,  398,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AwXA^),  a  Corinthian  stata^, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amydaens,  executed  the 
greater  port  of  the  hconae  group  which  the  Pho- 
ciana  dedicated  at  DelphL  (Paoa.  x.  13.  $  4  { 
Ajiycubus  ;  Cbionib.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIUUS  {AiKtitM)y  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Sfaeedooian  army,  who  after  the  deadi  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdicou.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccaa  he  united  with  Attalna  and 
Aloetaa,  and  waa  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
fenner  when  their  comUned  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonua  in  litidia,  B.  &  920.  (IKod. 
xviiL  45,  Polyam.  iv.  6.  %  7.)  The  captivea  wm 
confined  in  a  atrong  fort,  but,  daring  the  exped^ 
tion  of  Antigonos  against  Eomenes,  they  con- 
trived to  orerpower  tb«r  gnards,  and  make  them- 
selves maatns  of  the  fortiesi.  Dodmus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiatioo 
with  Stratoniee,  the  wife  of  Antigonns,  waa  again 
made  prisoner.  (IMod.  xiz.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  lerrioe  of  Antigonns, 
OB  we  find  him  in  313  B.  c  sent  by  that  prineo 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  Of  the 
Qreek  citiea  in  Caria,  (Died.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
IhUmmuut  voL  i  p.  858.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
eeding  the  battle  of  Ipana,  he  held  the  atrong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Pbry^  ha  dmigo  fiic  Anti- 
gonns, bnt  was  iodnoed  to  suirender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lytinwchns.  (Diod.  xx.  107 ;  Pao- 
Bon.  i.  8.  §  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  fw  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Doeimeiom.  (Sloph.  Bys.  *  c  Ao«t(^(s«»',  Droy 
sen,  H^numm^  vol  a.  p.  665 ;  Eckhet,  iii.  p. 
151.)  Hie  Mm»  is  not  nwotianed  after  Ml 
oCAadgemi.  [E.H.B.] 

Bt 
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DOLABKLLA. 


DCyCIUUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  « ispinwd 
OrMCO-Rmnu  jorut  of  thia  name  hu  bm  lom*- 
time*  attributed  the  nthonhip  of  •  lagal  woric  in 
■Iphabetical  ivder,  called  b;  HarmeiMpuhu  ({  49) 
T4  lUKpiv  laerd  tmnxuiH't  and  uaaally  known  hj 
the  name  of  Sjnofma  Minor.  It  ia  priocipall;  b(ff> 
rowed  frnn  a  woric  of  Michael  Attaliala.  Afnment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authoritT  of  the  Legee 
Rhodiae,  wae  pnUialted  by  &  St^aidiot  (Baael 
IMIX  at  the  nd  of  tba  Vmi  Uwa,  and  dw 
Mm  fragment  appean  m  the  coOeetion  of  Levn- 
dariot  {J.  O.  R.tt.f.  472).  Pard«MU  haa  pab- 
liihed  aome  farther  fragmenta  of  tba  SjriMpift 
Minor  (CU^mCmn  d»  Loii  MariHmM^  i  pp.  164, 
195 — 204X  Zachariae  bat  given  mbm  ex- 
tneU  from  it  {Hid.  Jnr.  O.  A  p.  76)  ;  bot  the 
cnater  part  of  the  work  ia  itiU  in  BM»wernt 
Bach  eonjeetsfea  that  the  coiapiUtioa  of  the  Rbo- 
dian  bwa  thenuelTea  waa  made  by  Dodmna 
{Hid.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  it.  c  1,  aecb  S.  |  36,p. 
638}  ;  bnt  Zachariae  ia  of  opinioa,  that  the  only 
naaon  for  attributing  to  him  the  anlhoialup  ai  the 
Synopaia  Minor  waa,  that  the  nannacript  of 
vienni^  from  whidi  the  ftagnent  in  Schwdioi 
and  LmnelaTiaa  waa  publiahcd,  onoe  belonged  to 
ft  perton  named  Docimna.  [J.  T.  Q.] 

DODON  (AwWr),  a  Bon  of  Zens  hj  Eniop^ 
fnm  whom  the  onde  of  Dodona  waa  believed  to 
hnn  derived  ita  nnaw.  (8ta||ik  By*.  »,  v,  ftwllitr^.) 
Other  tnditioDa  tntad  the  uaa  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodona.  [L.  &! 

DOLABELLA,  aonatimea  written  Didobella, 
the  name  of  a  frimilf  of  the  p*"''"  Cornelia 
geaa.    (Ruhnken,  «d        Pat.  iL  43.) 

1.  P.  Commum  Dolabuxa  Maxivus,  wn 
oonaol  in  B.  a  883  with  Co.  Damitin  Calnmn, 
and  in  that  yenr  eonqiiered  the  SenMw^  who  bad 
debated  the  pnetor  L.  CaeoUns,  and  mordeied 
the  Roman  ambaaMdora.  Owing  to  th«  loaa  of 
the  concohv  Faati  lor  that  time  we  do  not  bear  of 
hit  trinmph,  thovgh  ht  nndMbledly  eelebiated  hia 
victory  1^  »  triumph.  In  &  tv  279  he,  together 
■milk  C  Fabridas  and  Q.  Aemilioa,  went  to 
Pynbaa  aa  ambaaaadora  to  effect  m  exchange  of 
friaonera.  (  Entropy  il  6 ;  Floma,  L  13 ;  Appian, 
&mmL  6,  GalL  1 1 ;  Dionya.  Exeerpt,  p.  S344, 
ad.  Raidke,  and  pw  75,  od.  Fnnkfnrt) 

3.  Cm.  GoBNBUtn  Dolabblu,  wia  inangn- 
nded  in  R.  c.  208  m  nr  aafliioraai  in  Hht  place  of 
M.  Maiciua,  and  he  held  thia  office  ontit  hu  death 
in  &  c.  180.    (Lir.  xxrii.  36,  zL  42.) 

3.  L.  ConNSLius  Dolabklla,  was  riwainw' 
maaalit  in  Bl  c.  180.  In  that  year  hia  kinsman, 
Cn.  Comdins  Dolabella,  the  rex  aacromm,  died, 
and  onr  Dokbclk  wanted  to  become  hi*  anceeaaar. 
Bat  C.  Serrilina,  the  pontifiu  maxim  us,  before  in- 
ftnguratiflg  him,  denwtded  of  him  to  resign  hia 
office  of  duumrir  navnliB.  When  Dolabella  re- 
f  oaed  to  obn  this  ecnmand,  the  pontifez  inflicted 
ft  fine  Bpon  him.  Dolabdlft  npcabd  ^ainat  it  to 
the  people.  Setetal  tribes  had  already  ^ven  thdr 
TOte  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  a^  that  be 
should  be  released  frooa  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  dniuuTir  nanlis,  when  some  ngn  in 
the  hMvena  broke  np  the  aaaembly.  This  waa  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiffs  refusing  to  inawnnte 
DolabeUa.  As  dmmavir  nnnlb  be  and  lua  col- 
leagne,  C  Fnrina,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
ooaat  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sul  against 
the  lUniana.    (Ut.  zL  42 ;  xIl  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Couauiiis  Dolaulla,  ma  onmle 


aadtle  in  b.  a  165*  i>t  iriiich  year  ho  md  Ida  ttA- 
leagne,  Sex.  JuUus  Caeaar,  had  the  Hema  at  T«- 
fence  performed  at  the  fastiTid  of  tiM  M«{galenb 
In  B.  c.  1&9  he  waa  cMunl  with  H.  Fnlrhu  No- 
bilior.  (Utia  <rf  Terent.  Aqr*;  SoeL  FiL  7^ 
rmt.6.) 

&.  Cn.  CoHNSLim  Dolabbua,  n  gmndeoD  of 
No.  4,  and  a  Bon  of  the  Co.  Comdhis  Dofabells 
who  was  pnt  to  death  in  b.  c  100.  toftethcr  witli 
the  tribune  Appnleins  Sataminna.  During  the 
dfH  war  between  Bbrina  and  SnOa.  VoUUHm 
Mai  vrith  ^  latter*  and  u  &  c  81,  when  Snlia 
waa  dictator,  Dolabdia  waa  iwBed  to  ibe  cenaol- 
ship,  and  afterwards  reerived  Macedonia  bin 
prorinee;  He  there  carried  on  a  snoeeasfisl  war 
a^nat  the  Thradans,  for  wbidi  he  was  rewarded 
Ob  his  retun  with  a  trinmph.  In  &  77*  how>- 
«ver,  yotmgJnlhn  Caeaar  <»ai|^  ban  widi  having 
been  guQty  of  extortion  in  his  prvrinee,  bat  b* 
waa  acquitted.  (0ns.  t.  17  ;  Phib  SMa,  28. 
Ac;  Appian.  B.  C  L  100;  Saet.  Oam.  4,49, 
66;  VeO.  Pat.  ii.  4S{  And.  YiiL  db  Fm. 
m.  78;  VaL  Max.  Tiii.  9.  |  3 ;  Oc  « 
PiKn.  Ift,  Bna.  92,  d»  L^.  Agr.  u.  14; 
dt  OnsL  34  ;  Oellius,  xr.  28  ;  Aaom.  as  Samr, 
p.  29,  in  CormL  pu  73,  od.  OrdlL) 

6.  Cn.  CmNBLiDs  Dolabblla,  waa  piaeler 
nrbiaBB,  in  &  c.  81,  iriun  the  esuae  of  P.  Qoiif 
tins  was  tried.  Cieen  charges  him  with  banw 
acted  on  Aat  eeeanon  nnjnatly  and  against  ai 
estahliahod  amget.  The  nar  afta  be  had  GUcia 
fin  hia  pronnca,  and  C  HalleolnB  was  hia  qaata 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verrea  hia  legate.  Dola- 
beUa not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rot^ 
beriea  Mmmitted  by  them,  but  shaind  in  thor 
booty.  Ha  was  engeiaUy  indalgant  tawardi 
Veirai,  and,  after  HaDeohu  was  maiJaad,  be 
made  Vores  his  proqnaeetw.  After  hia  retom  to 
Rome,  Didabella  waa  accused  by  M.  Aemiliu 
ScanruB  of  extortion  in  hia  prorinee,  and  oai  tbat 
occaaion  Vertea  not  oily  deaerted  hia  aocompliee, 
bnt  fumithed  the  accuaer  with  all  the  neeeaaeiy 
information,  and  eren  qxike  himself  pubtidy 
sgainat  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  can- 
mitted  by  Verrea  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  waa  tbmfon  con- 
demned. He  went  into  exile,  and  left  hia  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  gnat  poMfty.  (Cic. 
pro  QkmL  2,  8 ;  h  Vtrr.  L  4,  111,  17, 39 ;  Asen. 
M  Cbrwel.  p.  110,  ad.  Ordlit  who  howefcr  on- 
bnnds  him  with  Nob  5.) 

7.  P.  CORNXLIUH  DoLASKLLA,  WSS  powtor  BP- 

banus  in  a.  c.  67 ;  as  is  asnally  snppesed,  thia 
be  the  year  in  whidt  Cicoo  ipofco  for  Aaks  Cae- 
dnat  (Clb  fMV  Cate.  8.)  H«  iiaias  to  be  Aa 
same  peraoB  as  the  Dolsbelb  who  is  aantianed 
by  Valerius  Maximua,  ^riii  1,  Ambmdaa,  §  2,)  as 
goTemor  of  Asia,  witn  the  title  of  prooansnL 
(Conp.  Qell.  xiL  7,  where  he  bears  the  pne- 
nomen  Cndns ;  Anna.  Marc  xxix.  &) 

8.  P.  CoBMBUm  Dolabblla,  pobapa  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  me  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  waa  bom  about  &  c.  70,  and  is 
said  to  Imto  been  guilty,  ereo  in  eariy  youth,  of 
aome  capital  ofienoee,  whidi  might  hare  coat  hint 
his  life,  had  not  Ciean  defended  and  wved  him 
with  great  anrtiaafc  In  at  a  81,  ha  waa  wf- 
pointed  a  msBibar  of  the  coOegt  af  the  fuaifeB 
imvirit  and  the  year  feOowing  he  accaaed  Appiat 
Cbuiditts  of  baring  Tiebted  tbe  aovtrajgn  tiros  af 
thtpao^   Whilathia  trial  wMgaingahFafcMb 
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ibe  wife  of  Dolabell*,  left  her  hnahntd.  She 
had  been  compeUed  to  take  this  step  hj  the  con- 
dart  of  ber  husbuid,  -wtut  hoped  by  »  nianuge 
with  Tnllii,  the  dughter  of  Cieen,  to  ^vent 
Cicen  from  mntiiig  A^  Chuidiiu  in  lua  trial 
by  bYoonble  tettiiDoniea  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
hinueU^  on  the  other  hand,  vu  Buxtoos  to  oblige 
Appt  dsndina,  and  waa  therefore  bjr  no  means  in- 
diDed  to  give  his  mm  dAogfater  m  mnRiage  to 
the  ooenaer  of  Clandioai  Ik  bad,  betidea,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  maiiiage  between 
Tnllia  ud  Tib.  Clandiiu  Nero.  But  Cicero's 
%nfe  wa>  gained  orer  by  Dolabella,  and,  /befim 
Cicero  could  intafere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  mairiage  soon  Mowed.  Cicero  seemi  to 
bm  been  giiond  hf  tba  wMr,  fiw  he  knew  tbe 
vkiou  diMKtor  of  bia  M»4n^w  \  but  Goelim 
endeBTODnd  to  eonaale  iam  fay  i^big,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabdia  wen  mne  youlhAil  ebnllitiont, 
the  time  of  wluch  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  tiacea  of  them,  they  would 
•ooD  bo  GORceted  by  Cioen's  iufliHDce,  and  the 
TirtaoQS  eonduct  T^iUil  A^t.  (landing  was 
acquitted  in  tbe  mean  time,  and  as  thus  tbe  great 
outward  obstade  was  remored,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  be  had  been  nnable  to 
prevenL  In  his  letten  written  abont  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
•dmitation  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  nally 
hoped  that  his  aoQ-in-biw  would  improTe  ;  but  the 
conaequencei  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tioQtneaa,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind.  The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  «f-his  eredhon,  compelled  hm  in 
&  c.  49  to  seek  nAige  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  Mow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey^  legates,  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesarls  fleet  in  tbe  Adriatic, 
but  was  nnaUe  to  eSset  anything  of  conseqiwnoe. 
After  tbe  battle  of  PbanaJus,  in  whicb  ha  had 
taken  a  part,  Dobbelk  retnmed  to  Rome. .  He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
serrices,  or  that  proeeriptiooa,  Hke  those  of  Sulla, 
would  ^brd  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
bat  in  Tain.  Hit  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
tnmblesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
but  bad  reconrse  to  a  new  expedient.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  adtKited  into  the  plebeian  &mily  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribnneiriiip.  He  was  aecmrdiiuiily  made  tribune  in 
B.0.48;  and,  in  nba  of  the  uoetof  the  aenate, 
that  ererything  at  Rome  should  lemain  anehanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dobtbella  came 
forward  with  a  nation,  that  all  debts  sbovtd  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius,  (^pesed  the  scheme,  ud  rehonent  and  Uoody  : 
struggles  enaned  between  tbe  two  parties  whiw 
were  thu  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  bem  . 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  ncegennt,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  dM  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  ma  inform^ 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  ^fjfy  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.  The  day  on  whiej,  polabdla's 
rogations  were  to  he  put  to  the  Vqu  -  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  whi^>  *  f«rty  of 
DolabeUa  was  defeated;  but  peacT^  t^"  '^artlw- 
lem  not  qaile  Mtmd  till  tk  *"tl(^^SJa  ^ 
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aar  retnmed  to  Rome.  Caesar  of  eonm  greatly 
disapproved  of  DohtbeUa>  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  hin  to  account,  or  to 
pamah  him  for  it.  Howsm,  be  got  him  away 
Rom  Ronu  by  taking  him  witii  him  to  Afiicft 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.  Caesar  pro- 
mbed  him  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c.  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  yean 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  pmatorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  fer  that  ^ear ;  bowevei, 
as  be  had  resdved  upon  bis  campaign  sgainst  tbe 
Parihtana,  be  pnimiied  Dohballa  the  oonnlsbip,  in 
hiaabaeQeeiOnthelstof  Jaanary,B.o.44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  angor,  threateneid  to  prevent  ench 
an  ^>poi&tmeQt,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect.  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
oppo«ti(m  of  Antony;  but  the  mudor  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  dianged  tbe  aspect  of  nenthing'. 
Ddabdk  immediately  took  possesrion  of  tbe  cm* 
■alar  fesoes,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  mnider, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtiuned  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  di^lay  of  hit  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  tbe  altar  whicb  bad  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  tbe  fonm 
to  be  pulled  down }  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  Uie  intenticm  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  bononrs,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  naUed  on  the 
crosfc  These  appar«t  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cieero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  bat  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  Uie 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pn- 
vioce,  with  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  di8^>peai«d  at 
once.  As  Casnas  had  likewise  a  daim  to  the  p»- 
Tinoe  of  Sgrria,  Dolabella  left  Bene  before  the  year 
of  his  eonralahip  bad  eome  to  its  close.  Bat  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria ;  for,  bung  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  throu^  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thiaoe,  and  Asia  Minor,  coUecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  hie  way. 
C  Trabonius,  ono  of  Caesar's  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconaal  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Ddabella  into  the  ci^,  bnt  sent  Mm 
provisions  outside  the  place.  DcJabdla  pretended 
to  go  to  BE^esus,  snd  Trebonius  gave  bun  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  bat  what  tbe  escort 
retoned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabdhi  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night  Trebtmiiu  was  bhif- 
dend  in  his  bed,  in  Febmary,  b.  c  43;  o^  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  be  was  t(fftur«d  for  two  days  b^ne 
he  was  put  to  death,  Dolabella  now  began  extort, 
in^  money  and  troops  fnnn  tbe  towns  of  Asia 
Mmor  witb  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scmptes 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  means  for  aeemiitt  hu  (od. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  eneiny.  Ca*- 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Aria, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  lAodiceia,  whi^ 
DoUbeUa  bad  occupied.  The  httter,  in  order  not 
to  fiUl  into  tbe  hands  of  his  enemiea,  ordered  one 
of  his  aoWoa  to  kill  lum,  &  c.  43. 

It  is  eztaaidinaiy  to  see  tbe  fetbearance  with 
which  Cievo  tteatad  Dolabella,  who,  aftw  bia 
miniaga  with  TnUiii  b.  c.  49,  improved  so  litde 
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in  bit  esodiKt,  tint  two  jwt  TiSh  l«ft 
Um  wben  she  ma  azpecting  to  bMonw  modter  a 
■eeond  ehfld  bj  lum.  Cieen,  oeitahilT'  loTod 
Ul  dughter  most  teodolj,  nd  vu  Rwm  of  the 
uworthj  and  contempdUB  coDdoet  of  Dobbdls, 
jet  kept  Dp  bis  connexion  witli  him  ■fter  the  di- 
Tom*  ud  npntedly  hmiiw  him  of  Ui  grait 
■ttadDMBb  It  b  diffle^  to  Meant  Ibr  thii 
modo  of  Ktiitt  OD  tbo  {art  of  Cken^  valoM  wo 
MippoM  that  Bu  dedn  t»  keep  spon  ^ood  tonii* 
with  a  man  who  foMeiied  iBflaeiice  with  Caenr 
ontweigh«d  all  other  cmndemtiom.  Cioero^  fimd- 
mm  for  him  con  tinned  foe  a  abort  time  after  Coe- 
■■r^  mwda^  tkat  ia,  to  long  aa  Dolabdh  pbjed 
thepiitof  ftHfiabUBn;  bat  •dtoMn  took  ^ot 
In  OoenlifMingiBaaeenni  DoUbwanlUodhim- 
■elf  with  Anton;,  and  at  the  time  wboi  bia  erinwo 
in  Aaia  became  iUMwn,  Cicero  ap^  of  bin  with 
the  utmoot  bitterneaa  and  contempt,  (See  tbe  bo- 
uerona  pamagea  of  Cieen  niating  to  DoUiella  in 
Orelli,  Omm.  iLn.  175,&e.;  cemp.  Fabric.  Vk.  (Xe. 
pu  91,  with  Onili^k  note :  Dion  Caoa.  iIL  40,  zliL 
29,  ke^  xlKL  <1,  iUt.  22,  51,  xIt.  ilrti.  29; 
Suet  rW  M,  85 ;  Appian,  A  C.  iL  41, 132. 129, 
iiL^7,ftc,  24,26;  Uv.  EpiL  113,ll9t  VelL 
FM.iLM,60,fi9;  Plat.  Jmai.  9,  If,  11;  Caaa. 
BM.AU0.66i  Orw-tL  18.) 

9.  P.  OoRifBUOS  DoLAMLU,  «  aeo  «f  N*.  8 
by  bia  Srat  wife,  Fabia.  In  b.  c.  SO  be  wia  with 
OetaTianna  at  Alexandria,  and  feeing  binurif  at- 
tiacted  br  the  cbimu  of  Cteopatn,  he  betrayed  to 
ber  that  it  waa  her  conqaem'a  inlentton  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  o.  10,  ha  waa  coniol  with  C. 
JniH  Slkann.  On  oeiBa  ha  la  deajgnatid  u 
trinrnTir  aoBBtalia.  (Phit^alM.  84  ;  AaLC^.! 
Vaillant,  CbrmL  65.) 

10.  P.  CoKNiLira  DoLABVLLx,  a  oon  of  No.  9, 
wia  pneoDaal  of  Africa  in  tbe  reign  <rf  Tibetina, 
A.  D.  33  and  24.  In  tbe  ooorae  of  the  adminiata- 
tioo  of  hia  pnivinee  he  gained  a  completa  Tictany 
over  the  Nnmidian  Tacbtiiaa;  bat  ahhoogli  m 
had  fbrmeHy  been  a  Jtrj  great  flattecw  of  H- 
berioa,  yet  he  did  not  obtam  the  ORMWMBta  of  b 
triomplC  in  order  that  hia  ptedeoeaaor  in  the  wo- 
linoe  of  Afiiea,  Jonlna  Blaadna,  an  nwte  «f  oe|- 
ana%  aiiriit  not  be  thnwn  into  dte  ihada,  ui 
A.  D.  27  be  Jetned  DondtiBa  Afcr  fa  the  aoeiMiea 
agninatbiaownrelaUTe,QaintUiaiyant.  (Tac 
Amn.  iiL  47,  68,  iv.  23,  Ac  86.) 

11.  CoRNKLIUa  DOLABBLLI,  WM  aaDt  in  JL  D. 

70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  tlw  colony  of  Aqni- 
mBB,  to  be  kept  there  in  s  aoct  of  l^ara  «mdo- 
rfta,  fa  no  other  leaeon,  bat  beeaan  habdonged 
ta  an  BBcieBt  ftmily,  and  wai  rdatod  to  Oaaia. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  bai^  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  hia  most  intinate  frienda,  Plandni 
Varna,  denooneed  him  to  the  praeieet  of  tbe  ci^, 
who  being  a  nan  of  a  miU  bot  weak  tempen- 
aaent,  waa  ineKned  to  pardon  him,  nattl  Ttiaria, 
tbe  wife  of  Vitellina,  werailed  npon  him  not  to  aa- 
oifiee  the  aafety  of  tbe  prineepe  to  hia  feeling  of 
clemency.  VitelHna,  too,  became  alarmed  tbnmgh 
her,  aa  Dokbella  had  manied  Petrania,  a  fermvr 
wife  of  VHaUiOB.  The  empa«v  tbmfove,  eatieed 
Um  to  Intamaniaa,  and  then  oidmd  him  to  be 
pat  to  death.  This  waa  the  fint  act  of  wanton 
onelty  in  tba  leign  of  Vitellina.  (Tae.  Hid.  i. 
88.iL63.)  [US.] 

WhlVS,  (A^iof),  an  aged  ibiTe  of  Penelope, 
wbaa  abe  bad  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar^ 
lying  OdyaBHMk  Bad  who  look  can  of  hargaideiL 
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Ob  the  wtan  of  Odyiaana  frm  bia  waBdarfa^a, 
DoGna  and  hia  nx  aena  weleeaned  him,  and  waa 
ready  to  jon  hia  smater  agafaiat  die  relatino  *d 
the  anitora.  (Ham. M.  ir.  735 ;  xzIt.  498.)  [U  S.] 

DOLON  (a^Amt).  the  Baae  of  two  mythical 
peraonagea,  both  Trojana.  (Hmb.  IL  z.  814,  Ac  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  M.)  [L.  &] 

DOLOPS  (AlMf ),  a  an  of  Haaea,  wha  had 
a  aepakhiBl  ■onaawat  in  the  aaigbbeaihood  at 
Pmreeiae  and  llagnen,  iriticfa  was  viable  at  a 
great  distanee:,  and  at  which  tbe  ArgctMBts  hudad 
and  oAied  np  aacrificea.  (ApoBm.  Rbod.  i  584  s 
Oiph.  Arg.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythiad 
peraongaa  of  thia  naato.  (Heaa.  It,  xr.  525,  te. ; 
Hfgfa.  Ak  Piaa£  m.  I)  [L.  &] 

ISmUTITSS  (AaparfnitX  that  la.  the  do- 
meatie,  a  aamaaM  of  Paaadaa,  atSparta,  which  la, 
perbapa,  synoayaieua  with  injc^mt.  (Paoa.  iiL 
14. 1  7.)  [L.  8.] 

DOUIDU'CA  and  IM)UIDU'CU8,  Romaa 
anmames  of  Jnpiter  and  Joaa^  wha,  aa  the  goda  of 
marriage,  were  briievad  to  ceadaet  the  hide  tnta 
die  bonaa  of  the  tridegraam.  (A^gaaL  dii  CSa.  iW; 
vii.S,ix.6.)  -  [L.&J 

DOMITIA,  a  aiater  of  Co.  Danitiaa  Ahtaa- 
barboa  [AHnmBABBva,  Noi.  10),  and  cooaa- 
nuady  an  aant  of  the  Mapeair  Hem.  8ba  waa 
Uw  wife  of  CriipaB  hwnaa,  who  afterwaida  de- 
aerled  her  and  aafiied  Agrippiaa,  the  mether  of 
Nerow  ItiaBatarBl,thanfere,  thatTadtasahoald 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrfpptna.  After  the  mnidar 
of  hia  BMithar,  Nero  or^md  Dtnitfe,  who  wis 
already  of  an  advanced  aga,  to  be  peieanad,  in  oidar 
that  he  ni^  get  paanmiaa  of  the  jiBfertr, 
whid  ahe  powaiaid  at  Baiae.  and  fa  the  n^^ 
boorhood  of  Ravenna,  on  wtddi  ealatee  he  bnill 
magnificent  gymnaaa.  (Tac  Am.  ziiL  19, 21 ; 
SneL  Ar«r.  84  ;  Dion  Caaa.  bd.  17  ;  QaintiL  vi. 
I.  $  50,  S.  1 74,  z.  1. 1 34.)  [U  S.] 

DOMITIA  LBl'IDA,  a  aiater  cf  Cn.  Dent- 
tiae  Ahanobatbna  [ABBnoaiRBtvi,  No.  10},  and 
of  Ooautia,  and,  oooaeqnently,  like  her  aa  aant  of 
the  empwor  Norob  8ho  waa  married  lo  U.  Va^ 
Inioa  Meaaalk  Barfaatai.  by  whom  ahe  became  tbe 
BMlher  of  MaaaalKna,  the  wife  of  the  emperar 
Cbaidiai.  Then  eziated  a  rivalry  «f.femBla  vbh^ 
between  hw  and  Agtippina,  the  noUier  of  Nem. 
Both  women  woo  eqaaUy  bad  and  vidoaa  in  their 
coodnct ;  Agrif^ina  however  anceeeded,  in  a.  a. 
55,  in  indoeing  htr  aco  to  aenlance  hia  aant  te 
death.  (Tae.  Ami.  b.  37,  Ac,  xii  64,  A&] 
Soak  OoW.  36,  A^«r«,  7.)  IL.  8.1 

DOKl'TIA  LONOI'NA.aUrtatf  D«l- 
dai  Coibalo,  waa  manied  ta  L.  Lmafa  Aemi- 
lianna,  from  whom  ahe  waa  carried  away  by  Domi- 
tian  aboot  the  time  of  Veapaaan^  aeeeeaoa.  lay 
mediately  after  Veapaatan^  retain  from  the  eaat, 
Doenitian  lived  with  her  and  hia  other  miatieMn 
on  an  eatate  near  the  Hona  Albaaaa.  Gabae- 
qnently,  however,  he  nairied  her,  and  in  a.  D.  73 
■he  bore  him  a  eon.  Bal  abe  waa  anfeithfal  to 
faim,  and  k^  of  an  adnlteroaa  intemoiae  with 
Paria,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  in 
A.  83,  Domitiaa  repndi^ed  her  on  the  advice  of 
Unu^  end  heaeafarth  lived  with  Jab,  the  dm«faM 
rfhieteothat^  Soea afkei^  hawafw,  ha  feemed  a 
retoadliation  with  Domitia,  becanae  he  said  the 
people  irished  it ;  bnt  be  nevertheleaacontinned  hia 
interooorao  withjniia.  DomitiB  nenr  lovad  Doau- 
tian,  and  ahe  knew  cf  tbe  eonifiraey  againat  hia 
life  I  M  aha  mafafeoadthatharflmBbwaBfa 
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dnger,  iha  urged  tiw  emupinton  cm,  and  Domitiui 
wu  murdered  in  a.  0.96.  (Dim  Cam.  IztiL  S, 
Izri.  S,  15  ;  Sneb  Amtl.  8,  22.)  The  ctun 
unexed  cmtaiiu  on  the  obrow  the  head  of  Do- 
lnhii^  with  tlw  legend  Domm  Atovbta  Imp. 
DoHiT.  [L.  3.] 


DOMITIA  OENS,  T^eb^,  the  memben  of 
vhidk  tointrde  the  end  of  the  npuUk  were  looked 
npon  MM  bettaging  to  one  of  the  moit  UlnAioiu 
nntai.  {die.  FML  iL  29  ;  Plin.  H.  JV:  tu.  £7  ; 

Max.  tL  8. 1  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
rapabtic,  w«  meet  wiu  onlj  two  tamchea  of  thia 
goia,  the  Ahknobakbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
tha  exeeptioa  of  «  few  nuknown  peraouagea  men- 
tkned  in  fadated  paaaagaa  of  deora^  there  ia  none 
withont  a  cognoinen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITI A'N  US,  or  with  bia  fdn  name  T.  Pla- 
Tim  DoMrrLiNDB  ADouartm,  waa  the  joonger  of 
Ve^Biiao'a  ama  by  bia  firat  wife  DomitilliL  He 
anceeeded  his  elder  bnther  Titna  aa  emperor,  and 
reigi>ed  fron  a.  a.  61  to  96.  He  waa  bom  at 
Riiins,antltt34lhofOetobar,  A.D.i2,  the  jtu 
in  whidi  hia  fiitber  wia  conanl  dengnatnih  n»- 
tmina  rdatea  that  Dconitian  in  hia  youth  led  toch 
a  wretched  life,  that  be  nem  oied  a  ailrer  reaael, 
and  that  be  imatitQted  bimaeLf  ha  money.  The 
poaidon  which  his  father  then  occnpied  pndndea 
the  posnbility  ascribing  thia  mode  of  life  to 
porertf,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  mud 
•ttributa  this  conduct  to  hia  bad  natural  disposi- 
tion. Wboi  Vespasias  waa  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domidan,  who  was  then  eighteen  yean  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Borne,  whm  he  and  hia  fiiends 
van  pananted  by  TitdUn  i  SaUnno,  VeapBiian*B 
Wether,  waa  nniraemd,  and  it  was  only  mth  the 
trcateat  difficulty  that  Dcmitian  escaped  fron  the 
burning  temple  of  the  o^tol,  and  concealed  him- 
arif  until  the  victory  of  hu  fedier^  natj  waa  de- 
cided. A^r  the  fell  of  ViteDius,  Domitian  was 
^tKilaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  pmetor- 
■hip  with  consular  power.  As  his  father  was  still 
•bantt  in  the  coat,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
retomed.  The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  \ij  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  auwed  to  the  worid,  bnt  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  ha  expected,  if  he  shoald 
•rer  sweoed  t«  the  imperial  throne:  bepntaenml 
paiBona  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
toUtw  Tongeanoe  on  his  perKnial  enemies  ;  he  se- 
doosd  many  wirea,  and  lived  snmmnded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  upointed 
BO  many  magiatatcs,  both  ia  the  city  ana  Italy, 
that  hia  fiithsr  with  a  UUer  aaicoam  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  yon  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."  Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  fether  and  brother,  be  resoWed  upon  marching 
•|ainBt  Civilis  in  Oaol,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  fiiends  to  remain  at  Rone ;  btit  ha  did  not  ad- 
Tonee  further  than  Ltudunnm,  br  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  inteUigen«  of  CmmIii  having 
already  canquered  the  rebei. 


When  his  fiuhsr  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  eousdous  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possewoi 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  bis  dia- 
position,  and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  aa 
mnch  as  possible  away  fiom  public  afloirs ;  but  In 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  fether  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  irar,  lie  followed 
them  in  the  prooeasitm  riding  on  a  whits  war* 
steed.  He  linid  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mona 
Albonus,  where  he  waa  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  couztenns.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
be  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  ue  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  m  recitation  of  his  prodnctiona. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.  D.  79,  waa  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publidy  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgeiT  in  his  fether'^  vriU,  for  that 
it  had  been  Uie  wi^  at  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  leign  In  eonuuMi.  Bnt  this  wm 
mere  calumny  :  Dflmitian  hated  hia  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life^  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbeannce  towards  him, 
bnt  followed  the  example  of  his  fether  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  port  in  the  adm> 
nistiation  of  public  a&ira,  although  be  was  in- 
veated  widi  the  consalship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  fether  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titos,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  aQ  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Dom^ 
tian  ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  lefi  entirely 
alnoa,  befere  he  was  quite  dead;  Dion  Casaioa 
am  that  beaccdaroted  bis  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  VMsel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  othw  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titu 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  DMuitian. 

On  tiie  idea  of  September,  a.  s.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titos  died,  Domitian  was  prndaimsd  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  yeara  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indnlgo  in 
strange  passions,  bnt  Suetonius  remaiks  that  he 
manitaated  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vemora  id  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  ore 
■ud  to  have  been  Jnster  than  they  over  wen  aft» 
waida.  Be  abo  enacted  aevwol  vsefbl  lawsi 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  mali 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva 
tion  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
nM[lected.  Ho  endeavmred  to  owrect  the  M- 
Tuoos  and  Itcenticus  conduct  of  the  hidier  dsaaea, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moaMution  on 
many  occanons.  He  further  to^  an  active  part  in 
the  ednimsttatioD  of  juitice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  diagustinx  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  huge  daa  of  deUtoie% 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  hia  cruel^ 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  fetter  years  of  h» 
reign  he  acted  aa  one  of  the  most  miel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  thnne*  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  <tf  his  uUural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  hia  bomdlesa  ambition,  injured 
vaai^,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  whidi 
vm  mk«ud  nd  nvied  by  ths  ftQun  of  Ida 
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Mtber  luiHicceMful,  for  we  leam  frraa  FrootiDut 
{Strat«ff.  I.  3),  that  he  conitrncted  the  frontier 
wmll  between  the  fre«  Oermani  and  those  who 
were  sabject  to  RooMi  to  that  be  miut  at  aaj 
rate  have  incceeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  tbeir  own  territory.  After  hit  return  to 
Rome  be  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  aanuned  the 
name  of  Oennanicoa.  In  the  lame  year  Agricola, 
who«e  MicceM  and  merits  excited  hii  jealoni;,  wai 
recalled  to  Rome,  oatcnaiblf  for  the  purpose  of 
ttlebnUing  a  triam{A  t  but  be  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  giTcn  to  another  pmon. 
[AoftiGOLA.]  The  most  dangeions  enem^  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Deeebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  bat  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneooslj  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  od  agunit  the  Maicomanni 
and  Qnadi,  who  bad  refiued  to  fbrnisb  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  asustance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  b/  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  d^ated  by  them,  and  the  oonse- 
qoenoe  was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
pnoa  irith  Dccebalns  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  D.  87.  [Dkbulotl]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currenee  was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antotiiiis  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  Ocnnan  auxiliaries, 
vhon  Antonioi  expected,  from  joining  him;  so 
that  the  rebel  waa  easilj  eonqnerea  by  L.  Appius 
Noriwnas,  in  a.  d.  91.  An  inmmvction  of  Uie 
Nasamoner  in  Africa  was  of  lets  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaocos,  the  governor  of 
NnmidiL 

But  it  is  the  cmelty  and  tynnny  of  Domitian 
that  haTe  given  his  reign  aa  unenviable  iM>t«iety, 
Hu  natural  tendendes  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vantij  led  him  to  deligbt 
in  the  misfortunes  and  aofierings  of  those  whom 
be  hated  and  envied;  and  the  meet  distingnisb- 
ed  men  of  the  time,  eepecially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  popnlnce 
and  the  soldiers  by  laige  donations,  and  by  public 
^met  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  sm  phi  theatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  giadi*- 
tors,  and  in  wUch  be  bimadf  took  graU  deligbk 
For  tbtt  same  leasm  he  ineieMed  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained fiom  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  be  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  bis  tyianny,  and  it  was  espeoally 
Rmm  and  Italy  tut  frit  his  inm  gmp.  The  ex- 
presnon  of  thooght  and  sendment  was  suppressed 
or  atndously  persecnled,  unless  men  would  de- 
e  themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
and  fearlnl  nlence  whieb  prevailed  daring  the 
htler  years  of  Domidan^  reign  in  Rone  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  eneigeticnllT  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricota,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  itrongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  phiksopbers  who  Uv^  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
froai  whidi,  hnremi  «•  aumat  infe^  aa  aone 


could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  otben.  Cbnatan 
writers  attribnte  to  him  a  persecution  of  tbe  Chris- 
Qaos  likewise ;  bat  there  is  no  other  evidence  far  it, 
and  the  bdief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  atiiet- 
nesa  with  which  he  exacted  tbe  tribala  froia  tbe 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caaaed  mndh  svflenag 
to  tbe  Christians  aimt. 

As  in  all  simibv  cases,  tbe  tyrant^  own  crachr 
bionght  about  his  niin.  Three  officers  of  his  caart, 
Pamenins,  Sigerius,  and  Entellns,  wbam  IXmitHa 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  waa  betzsycd 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  empenr^  wife,  who  waa 
likewise  on  tbe  list),  formed  a  conipiiaey  agutx 
his  life.  Stephanos,  a  freedman,  who  was  emploTed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admiasMa 
to  tbe  emperor's  bed-room,  and  gave  bim  a  kOET 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  penisii^  tbe  ievn, 
in  which  tbe  consptntoia*  plot  -was  nrcaled  ta 
him,  Stephanos  plunged  a  dagger  into  bin  abdosaea. 
A  violent  stnigj^  ensued  between  the  two,  &nt2 
the  other  oonspiratofs  arrived.  Dmnittan  (eDL,  after 
having  received  seven  wonnds,  on  tbe  1 8th  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  96.  Apdlonins  of  Tyan%  who  was 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  tbe  noment  Oonritian  was 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have'rvn  acraa  the 
raarket-ptace,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  *'Tl>at  is 
right,  Stephanos,  slay  the  mnideter !" 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deeem  tbe  name 
of  a  cmel  tyrant  than  DtHnitiaiu  The  last  tbrfc 
years  at  his  reigo  fctm  one  of  the  moat  fii^ifid 
periods  that  occur  in  the  bistary  of  naa  ;  kit  be 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madia 
like  Caligula  and  Nera,  fiir  he  posse  seed  bkat 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  altbongb  PIidt  atti 
Quintiliaa,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  ij 
the  ude  of  those  of  the  gnaUest  mastera,  an  ebri- 
onaly  guilty  of  servile  flatleiy,  yet  hia  poetial 
works  cannot  have  been  entirety  withoat  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  far  liteiatare  are  atcesud 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  be  iostitaUNl  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Japiter,  and  mm  pan  of 
whidi  consisted  of  a  mnueai  eootest.  Both  ftess 
writers  and  poets  in  Gredc  as  well  aa  in  I^tia  re- 
cited th«r  productions,  and  tbe  vietota  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  inatiiated 
the  pension  fiir  distinguished  tbetoricians,  whiA 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  tbe  coaipo- 
ntively  flourishing  eonditioit  of  Roman  literaton 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  hrip  thinking  thai  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measore,  tbe  conaeqaeiice  of  tbe 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  nianrape- 
ment  which  he  afibrded.  It  is  extremdy  prohabk 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  prodoction 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratw*! 
Phaenunoia,  wbidi  u  aaoally  attributed  to  Grt^ 
manicua.  the  grandson  of  Aognstna.  The  arga- 
ments  for  tiiis  (miiUMi  have  been  dearly  aet  fixtb 
by  Ratgenini  (ror.       iiL  p.  376),  nd  it  is 
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DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMI'TIUS.  A  few 
coini  are  exUnt  in  Mcond  hnn,  which  exhibit  op 
the  obverae  a  Uurelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C.  L.  DoHiTiDfi.  DoHiTiiNUA.  Auo. ;  on  the  n- 
Tene,  the  lepreKntation  of  a  Oenina,  with  OxNio. 
Popuix  RoHANi. ;  Mid  below,  the  letten  Ali.,  in- 
diciitiDgtliat  they  were  itrnck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  braas,  with 
ft  rayed  head,  and  the  worda  AOMTriANOC.  CEB. 
Theae  piecei  have  been  generallj'  aarpoied  to 
belong  to  the  Dtmitianiu  mentioned  by  Trebellnu 
Pollio,  as  the  general  who  nnqaiihed  tha  two 
Macriani,  who  ie  described  aa  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  belieTed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimas,  in 
consequence  of  a  au^ion  that  be  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhal,  howeru,  has  dsmonatntad, 
from  mnDismatical  considetationi,  that  the  Lktin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  sQccessors,  and  Uiere- 
fi>re  mnat  commemorate  the  usnrpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll  Oal- 
Hem.  dmi^  c.  3 ;  TV^int,  2>ram.  c;  12 ;  Zosim. 
i  49 ;  Eckhel,  toL  Tiii.  &  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA^VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespauan,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titna,  Domition,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  ft  Roman  equea, 
StatiUusCapella,ai>dafreedwoii)aa.  Subsequently 
howero:  she  received  the  Xa^Mtbu,  and  was  at 
last  made  M^emo.  She  as  well  aa  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
{SaaL  Feqk  S.)  Htt  portnit  is  riven  in  the  onn 
aonexsd,  wiam  wm  atraek  attu  Ear  death. 


%  tHu  vlfe  of  Fhtrios  Ckama.  [Cixnm, 
T.  Flavids.]  Philostimtns  (  ViL  ApoUoH.  viiL  25 ) 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domidlla,  the  uater  of  Domitian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  accesatOB.  DionCassius 
(IxTii.14]  calls  her  merely  a  trvyyn^i  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostiatns  we 
mast  read  dSth^^y  instead  of  eXt\^y.  It  may 
be  that  onr  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespauan's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stophanns,  the  faeedman 
and  mnrderer  <tf  DonitiBn,  was  bar  pncmntor. 
(Snet.  DomiL  17;  eomp.  Reimanis,  ad  Dion  Gm. 
1  e.)  [L.  &] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Amu] 
DOMI'TIUS  BALBUS.  [BALBDi,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECIUA'NUa.  [CUaciu- 
jLncs,  p.  526,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CALLI'STRATUa  •  [Calu- 
aTRATUB,  p.  579,  b.] 
DOMITIUS  CELER.  [CusB.] 
DOHITIUS  COHBULO.  £CouDLa] 


DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  dangjiter  of  Bassianua,wife 
of  the  onperorSeptimins  SeveniB,  mother  of  Caracalla 
and  Oeta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabolus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 

{iui7>le,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
ogical  prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sorereign.  Already 
cbeiishiiw  ambitions  hopes,  and  tnuling  implicitly 
to  tha  innJUbility  of  an  ait  in  whicA  he  poaseaaed 
no  mean  skill,  Sererus,  after  the  death  of  Mania, 
wedded  the  bumble  Syrian  damad,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  Tia  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  bos  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronok^ers,  since  the  statementA  of 
ancient  antboritiea  are  cootndictofy  and  irrecon- 
cOnble.  Following  Dion  Cassias  aa  onr  meat 
guide,  we  condnde  that  it  coold  not  have  bean  lator 
than  A.  D.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatinm,  by  the  empress  FaosUna,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Anrelius  in  the  coat, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  th« 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
BO  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitions  bnsband,  persooded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  AlbinuB,  thus  pointing  oat  the  dticd  paUi 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  con* 
pletely  fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  on  im- 
plied to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  oU-powerfiil  Plaotianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  ahnost  ex- 
duuvely  to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Pbi> 
lostmtus  undertook  to  write  the  life  Apollonina, 
ot  Tyano,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
mrrounded  by  troopa  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  aofjiiBta.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  sbe  is  said  even  to  have  coo^ired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness^ 
fear,  or  wathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormitiea. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Coraolla  entrUHted  the  most  important 
afbirs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Oeta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fiatridde  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  leaning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  MoerinuB,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  bat  having 
been  kindly  treated  *W  the  eonqneror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pre- 
ceedinga,  however,  excited  a  saspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops ;  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded toquit  Antioch,  and,retaming  to  her  former 
naohition,  she  obatained  from  food,  and  poished, 
A.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  tnuuported  te  Roawk 
and  depodted  in  the  amnkhze  of  Cuu  and  Lneim 
Gmmv,  Int  afienraiai  lemored  by  her  diter* 
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Mmm,  alms  with  the  Iodm  of  G«ta,  ts  tlie 
eetnetery  of  ute  Antoninea. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  Damn  wu  her 
proper  Sjrnui  name,  aiwlagoaa  to  the  deai^ttoni 
of  Maua,  Soaemiaty  ond  MammaetL,  borne  bj  other 
nembm  of  the  mum  hmilf .  The  idea  thit  it  i> 
to  be  regarded  aa  a  eontnction  fardomi>ia,Mii  waa 
emplarad  becaiue  the  latter  would  hare  been 
offinirire  to  a  Roman  ear,  eearcelj  requirea  refit- 
tatioD.  (See  Rehnams  on  Dion  Caia.  Izzir.  3.) 

Oaa  aeeoiation,  of  the  fooleat  dewriptiont  baa 
bm  bnmgfit  againat  thii  prineen  qr  aeveral 
ancient  historiana,  Spartianaa  and  Aoidina  Victor 
expreealy  affirm  that  Julia  not  onlr  finrmed  an 
ineeatnont  connexion  with  Caracalla,  bat  that  the^ 
wen  poutiTely  joined  in  marriage:  the  tttnj  u 
repeated  hj  Eatropina  and  Orodna  alio,  while 
Herodtan  MnU  at  mch  a  report(iv.  16),  when  he 
lelatee  that  ahe  waa  nieknaaied  Jocaala  hf  the 
Ucenticroa  rabble  of  Alexandria.  Bat  the  nmce  of 
Dion  Caadni,  who  waa  not  only  alive,  bat  occapied 
a  praalnent  pnbHe  atatien  datiog  lh»  whole  rrign, 
on  the  anUecti  b  a  iBfldeDt  iwaen  for  rejecting 
the  tak  ^tawelhar.  It  ia  abadntelj  impowiUe 
tftat  be  eboold  have  been  ignorant  of  anch  a  nunonr, 
tf  actaaUj  in  circalatitHt,  and  it  ia  eqaally  certain, 
froB  tiia  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  woald  not 
hava  snppnaaed  it  had  it  b«Ri  desenring  of  tbe 
dii^tcat  credit  On  the  other  hand,  the  Toaehers 
fiir  tiie  tact  are  is  themeelrea  totaOjr  deatitata  of 
■nthori^  npoo  all  pc^ta  which  admit  of  doabt  or 
contnreirr,  and  in  the  preoent  caae  wen  ao  ill- 
infbrmed  aa  to  aoppoae  that  Julia  waa  only  the 
•tep-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxiv.  8, 
IxXT.  l&t  IxrrL  4,  16,  IxxviL  2, 10, 18,  Irriil  4, 
38,  34 ;  Herodian,  it.  IS,  16,  t.  8 ;  Sparttan.  SepL 
See.  8,  18,  CeeraoaU.  S,  lOjCa^tdio.  (^ad.AB>iii. 
S,  MaeHm.  9  (  Lamprid.  Jlaa.  Sn.  8 1  Victor, 
31 1  (fa  (km,  31 ;  Entnw.  iSa.  11 ;  One.  tU.  18  ; 
Philoatrat.  VU.acfkkU  FBl  JpottM.  L  8 ;  Tietaea, 


cm.  Ti.  H.  48.) 


[W.  R.] 


OODf  or  DOHNA  JULU. 

DOMNI'NUS  (Ae^trot),  1.  AChriatian,  who 
apoatatised  to  Jodaiam  in  the  peneeatioi  uder 
Sererna,  abont  a.  Ik  200,  and  to  whom  Sm^on, 
btehop  of  Antiodu  addreaied  a  treatlae  intended  to 
leeall  him  to  the  fiuth.  (En«b.  HvL  Bed.  vL  12; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Oraae.  toI.  TiL  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  waa  a  disciple  M  Syria- 
nns,  and  a  iellow-papi]  of  Prodaa  the  Lycian,  and 
oinst,  therefore,  hare  fiosrished  about  the  middle 
ofthefiftheenturyaflarChriat.  Heappaantohara 
been  pecoliarly  bigoted  to  Ui  own  opinhMUt  and 
is  aaid  to  bare  eorrupted  the  doctrinea  of  Plato  by 
mixing  np  with  than  hia  private  notions  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  inm  Prochis,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platoniam 
(npoTfiarela  m^afruai  r«r  tayfiArmi'  roS  WJrm- 
vDi),  a  WDik  whidi  Fabrieina,  amrently  by  an 
oveni^t,  aaoribaa  to  Domninoa  Dimseu.  (BiU. 
Gnm.  v«L  iiL  pb  171 1  Damiae.  <fh  SkU*  t,  «. 


DONATUa. 

3.  Of  Antiodi,  id  hiatorian,  qooted  GtaqwDtl^  in 
the  chrmide  of  Joaoaea  Malalaa,  Bentley  thmhs 
(^  ad  MSL  p.  78),  tlM  be  waa  baabiv  of  Aa- 
tioch,  and  wnta  a  uatorv  of  nanta  fimn  tha  b»- 
ginning  of  the  wnld  to  m  time  (rf  Jostiniaii,  to 
tbe  33d  year  of  whoee  mm  (a.  d.  660)  the 
chronideofhialelaa  extends.  (VosL  (fa  £fH<.<rraa& 
p.  435,  ed.  Westennann ;  Fahiic  BibL  Oraee. 
rd.  iii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  [E.  E.] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Qraeo^-Roraan  jurist,  vlw 
pnfaaUy  flouished  rimtly  befue  JuatioiaB,  or  in 
the  comneaeeneBt  of  that  ampetor's  Rign.  Ha 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  waa  addreaaed  a 
reacrijirtof  theomperorZeno.  (BaaiLTii.p.7Il,CtKL 
10,  tiL  8,  «.  7.)  He  waa  a  commentator  vpaa  the 
Gregorian,  Hcfmogenian,  and  Theodoaian  Code^ 
(Reia,  ad  TUyiUiMm,  pp.  1248,  1245.)  Tbeo- 
doros,  a  contemporary  of  Joitinian,  calla  him  hia 
"very  learned  teacher"  (Basil,  vi,  p.217);  but 
Zachuiae  imaotnea  that  Domninna  could  acarcely 
hare  been,  in  a  literal  atnae,  the  teacher  ofTheodonu, 
who  aarvived  Jaatiman,  and  lived  andar  TiberiDa. 
(Zachariae,^MedolB.p.zlTiiL)  By  Saaiea  (Abia. 
BanL  ^  42),  Domninna  k  eaOad  Leo  Domninna  ( 
.but  thu  aeems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Aaacmani,  BM, 
Jur.  OrimL  lib.  ii.  c  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nic  Com- 
nenns  Papadopoli  {PraatoL  Mpdafi.  ra.  372, 402), 
a  Domninos,  Nomicus,  JCtna,  ia  quoted  aa  baring 
commented  upon  the  NoveUaa  Conatitntioiies  m 
Conatantinoa  and  Leo ;  bat  the  gntraatwerthiaf 
id  P^adopoli,  in  thia  caaa^  is  expoaed  by  Hhb- 
bach.  (jMedo<a,i  p.232). 

The  namea  Domnns  and  Domninoa  an  aoaie 
times  confounded  in  manuacripta.  They  are  finmed 
from  the  word  Dominns,  and,  like  othn  words 
denoting  title  (as  Patridos),  \teeamt  converted  into 
bnily  names,  (ht^nage,  Amom.  ^^ar.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnoi  is  mentioned  by  Lifaaniua,  wha 
addreaaed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  A),  iii.  377> 
1124,  ed.  Wolfif.)  p.T.aj 

DOWN  US.  [DoMMStw.] 

DOMNUS  (Aifunt),  ia  mentioned  ia  tbe  CaM- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  HippecnMea  that  an 
incotrectly  attributed  to  Oribasina  (p.  8,  ed.  BaaiL 
1S35),  aa  having  written  a  commentary  oa  tins 
■wotk.  He  waa  probably  quite  a  late  autbw,  perimpo 
living  in  the  fifth  or  aixth  centoiy  aftetChrist ;  Imt 
it  ia  unoettain  whether  be  was  the  same  pemm  aa 
ei  Aer  of  the  Mowing  ^yaictana  of  the  mae  naM 

3.  A  Jewish  physidan,  the  tnlor  to  Ocaiu^  ia 
the  ftnutb  centoiy  after  Christ,  wbam  lua  owa 
reputation  was  edipaed,  and  hia  popQa  enliaad 
away.  (Suid.  a  v.  ncriax.) 

8.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  ia 
the  fenrth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  {Huna^  an  aeeooat  is  ^rca  In  SL 
Epbraem  Synia.  (Opuvt  nL  L  p^  91.  ed.  Ron. 
1689,  «sL)  [W.A.G.] 

DONA'TIUa  VALENS.  [VALaNs.] 

DONAIUSt  was  bishop  of  Caaa  Nigra,  in  No- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Samnk  eentny 
(a.  d.  813),  and  from  him,  togethw  with  anoAex 
prelate  of  the  aame  name,  the  aocceoaor  of  ICiyefr 
nna  in  the  diaputed  e]ecti(m  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  Dtmatult  derived  their  ^>pdlation.  This  waa 
the  firat  imp(Htant  sdtiam  which  distracted  th« 
Christiu  church;  and,  although  in  a  gnX  mut- 
ton ooofiaed  widiin  the  liaula  of  Ana,  proved, 
fbr  three  centuiea,  the  ioam  of  gnat  eonfiuion, 
•eandal,  and  MoodAed.  Thedrewmstancea  whiiji 
giTO  nae  te  the  dinwHi,  and  the  fint  atopa  in  the 
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point  of  proiperity  at  Uie  caDiiiwncemeiit  of  the 
fifth  ceDtaty,  abont  which  period  they  wero  niled 
by  fiiur  hundred  bi^opi,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  nnmben  to  the  Catholic*  of  the  pronnee.  The 
geniiu  and  penevsnuue  of  Angtutin,  nippoited  by 
the  atrinsent  ediet  of  Uonoriaa  (a.  <U),  rigor- 
ovily  enforced  by  the  dvfl  nagiatiatea,  leem  to 
haT«  cmahed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  rerived 
npoQ  the  inTEMon  of  Oenaeric,  to  whom,  from 
their  dimSection  to  a  hoetUe  goTorunent,  they  lent 
•  willing  support ;  they  wem  of  mfBcieiit  import- 
wee,  at  a  labar  dikte,  to  attmct  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angrf  deminclationa  of  Pqw  Ore- 
for^  the  Gnat,  and  ate  bdiered  to  have  kept 
their  gnrand,  and  existed  aa  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  SaiHC«n> 
and  Mobommcdan iim.  We  ought  to  obaerre,  that 
eren  the  moet  Tiniest  enemiea  of  the  DonatiiU 
were  unable  to  eonrict  tliem  of  any  Mrioni  erron 
in  doctrine  or  diacipline.    Agreeing  with  their 

Tionente  apon  all  geaecal  pnnciplei  and  pointi 
bith,  they  eommenced  umply  by  refiumg  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianni,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  mainlain,  that  nlration 
was  leitricted  to  their  own  namw  pale,  becanae 
tlMy  alone  had  escaped  the  proftnation  of  teceiring 
the  ncrunents  trma  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  baring  connired  at  snch  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Chrisdani. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constitnted  the  true 
nnifenal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
thoaa  with  iriiom  thqr  were  directly  at  nriaiwek 
bat  all  who  maintaiaed  any  qriritoal  ooonexion 
with  their  advemries;  and  adopting  to  the  fiill 
extent  die  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptising  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  woohip  which  bad  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
e{  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
charitaUe  qiirit  met  with  a  fitting  letribntion ; 
fvr,  at  the  opodi  when  their  inflnence  was  moat 
widely  extended,  diMensions  ansa  within  tbmr 
own  body ;  and  abont  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  Maxim  ianisia,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exdudvely,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hntM  podition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  In&llibility. 

Oar  diief  aothoiides  for  all  that  cooeeiu  die 
DonatisU  are  the  works  of  Optalns  Ifikvitanns 
and  Angnstin.  In  the  edilioB  of  the  fenner,  pab- 
lished  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  feund  a  valuable  ^pendiz  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  ita  zisa  and  pnnjiMai  while  the 
most  important  passagea  in  the  wrilingi  of  Angus- 
tin  have  been  collected  by  'nilemont,  in  that  po^ 
don  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  labjoct.  For  the  seiiea  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  DonatisU  from  A.  n.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Tkead.  xn.  «.  5.  [W.  R] 

DONATUS  ABl<IUS,or,witb  oil  his  tHles  aa 
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work  of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  tbe  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  oar  own  times.  It  baa  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  sepante 
tracta:  \.  An  i.  Edith  Prima,  tU  lOerit,  tftlaiitt 
pedHmg,  it  tomi;  ^.EdOioSimida.de  oelo  ptaHtm 
omtiomt;  to  wbieh  are  eoaunonly  annexed,  Dt 
barbanmo;  De  wtoedmo;  D»  attri*  vitm;  De 
meUifilatmo;  Dt  tiimmatibKM;  Dt  tropi$;  bat  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  chk  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  presnred  in  the 
Royal  Ubiary  of  Berlin,  Domtti  Art  GrammatiM 
triitu  Hbrit  eomprekaua.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  donat  or  donet 
IB  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  benoe 
came  to  mean  an  introdoction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  woriis  of  Bishop  Pocock  are  enumerated 
The  DoHAT  into  ChriOian  nl^fjow,  and  The  foluwr 
to  Me  DonAT,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  La  dtaUet  adoisnt  mkdtm  a  Itur  Donat, 
i.  t.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton^  JJiitory  of  Bnglith  Poetrjr,  secL  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  An  Orammatica,  we  possess 
introductions  (eeorrafamM)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
HeautontimorumenoB  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
bces  contain  a  mccinct  account  of  the  soorce  from 
which  each  piaca  was  derived,  and  of  the  das*  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  thne  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribntim 
of  the  chaiacten ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicaliUes.  The  commentaries  are 
fuU  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations ;  bat  from  the  nomenns  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
pnerile  tnito  hen  and  there  foisted  In,  it  is  man!- 
net  that  they  have  been  nnmerdfnlly  inteqwlated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  lees  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  for  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  eaamitted  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
comiHled  from  the  notes  of  poi»ls,  of  dictata  or  leo- 
tares  delivered  vjva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  Bccord  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  vi  the  passages  to  which  a  nforeneo  ia  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article, 

Serriaa,  ia  hu  aanoiatians  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwilds  of  forty  dilfonnt  pucea,  to  a  Donatns, 
mo  must  have  eoonpoaed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclc^uea,  Oeorgics,  and  Aeneid.  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  beatinff  the  name  of  Dotmtna,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Serrios,  are  still  extant,  bat,  from  their  inferior 
Urm  and  characto',  have  been  generdly  ascribed  to 
Hberim  CtamUm  Donatm^  who  b  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twdve  books,  to  which 
a  sui^emental  thirteenth  wad  to  have  been  added ; 
the  concluding  pwlions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  uxth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  oat  the 
bcootias  and  skill  «f  the  poat,  rather  than  to  exphin 
Ua  iHffiniltwt  |  bat  tba  vntv,  ia  a  lettai  nb> 
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jmaoi  to  tlie  twriftli  book,  •nnoanoM  hia  intcntfan, 
■honld  >  life  aliead^  &r  kdvanoed  be  ondongcd,  of 
conpiKi^  from  inaent  uthoritiet,  a  detcriptioa  of 
tHe  pervmt,  place*,  herb*,  and  tree*,  enumentad  io 
the  poem. 

The  popularitj  of  the  "  An  Qninnutics,"  eep»- 
dally  of  the  •fcoitd  part,  "  De  octo  {Murdbu  Ont- 
tionw,"  u  nffidentlr  erinced  hj  the  prodigious 
nnmber  of  editions  which  ippesred  during  the  io- 
Smaj  of  iwiathig,  mart  of  them  in  gotUc  chuaetM% 
without  dMe,  or  mme  of  plaee,  or  of  nrinter,  and  the 
typognphieal  history  of  no  work,  witii  the  exception 
n  the  Scriptaret,  has  excited  man  interest  among 
bibliogiuhwa,  or  ^ven  than  more  trouble.  Even 
Itefore  the  invention  of  printing  from  morable 
types,  teTcnl  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
m  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  tbese  hare  been 
pKserved  in  rariona  colleetions.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  tn  the  collection  of  Pntschins  {Gram- 
MotinM  Lattnae  Auatorti  Amtiqmt  Hanor.  Ito. 
1 606),  together  with  the  cranmentary  of  Serj^ns  on 
tin  prima  and  secondaeditio ;  and  thatof  SernusHap 
rins  Honotatas,  on  die  secnnda  editio  Mily  (aee  pp. 
1785,1743,1767.  1779,1826};  and  also  m  Lin- 
demann's  "  Corpus  Grammatictgim  Latinonmi 
Vetemm,"  toL  i.  Lipa.  1831. 

Of  the  commenlary  on  TerenoOi  al  least  four 
edition*,  scpaiate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteatth  cmtur.  That  which  li  belivred  to 
he  the  first  i*  a  folio,  in  Boman  chaneters,  witbont 
plaea,  date,  or  imnter's  name,  bot  was  probably 
published  at  OAogot,  about  U70— U72  ;  the 
aeoond  at  Venice,  by  Spiim,foL  1472;  the  third  at 
Kome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  £>L  1 47  2 ;  the 
finirth  at  Mibun  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  bo 
fimitd  attadied  to  all  eonplete  edition*  of  the 
dranialisL 

The  commentaries  apon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discorpred  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontana*,  were  first 
published  frnn  the  copy  in  hi*  library,  by  Scipio 
C^>ycius,  Neap.  t<A.  15  <5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  FabriciuB  in  the  "  Co^o*  Inleipntnm  Viigi- 
lianomn.**  The  text  ia  vary  compt  and  imperiect, 
bat  it  would  appear  that  USS.  etiU  eiist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  oompkte  fbnn, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 

E'ren  to  the  world.  {See  Barmann,  in  the  prefl  to 
I  ed.  of  Vii;pL)  (Hieroo.  orfum  A|<  m.  iiL  p. 
92,  cd.  Baa,,  in  Eaoebk  Chm.  ad  ann.  ccciv  p.  c. ; 
in  EceUi.  c  i. ;  see  also  Lad.Schopfen,  De  Ttrmlio 
«t  Donaio,  8ro,  Bonn.  1824,  and  ^ptemm  «)mhA 
m  Atl.  Donati  oammtmL  TentHUt,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  BtUriige  Kur  OriedaMdm  md  RomiMckat 
XsMmJaracKUcto,  Leip.  1839.)         [W.  R.] 

DONATUS,  TIBEllIUS  CLAITDIUSl  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  Uie  more  complete  edition*  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title, "  TiberiiClandii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Clandiannm  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita."  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  this  Donatos ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectoted  that  acnne  grammarian,  vrho  flourished 
abtHit  the  commenoeinent  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  fonned  the 
groundwork  of  ^e  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  it*  actual  shape,  exhiInU  a  wwtUes*  fiurago  ti 
diildish  aneedote*  and  fciTohnis&Ues,caDponnded 
byigmmmtandwukilfiilhaadL  Indeed,  scanely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  whidi  it  does  not  wear 
a  difierent  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
lutTe  BotUded  it  into  iti  pneent  torot  by  tidhicting 


and  ceaMniBg  thaae  nriaua  tai  «Aeii  tiffwuge 
neons  materials.  [W.R.] 

DONTAS  {Aimt),  a  LModaemaoiaa  atataaay, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenus  and  ScyUis,  and  theis 
fere  flourished  about  a.  c.  650.  He  made  the 
■tatnes  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  tra- 
snry  of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
eedat  inlaid  with  gold,  and  ibrmed  a  groop  repre- 
senting the  contest  of  Uoadea  with  the  rivet 
AebeMla,aud  oonlHinng  fi^ntea  of  Zeoa,  DiSaamn, 
Acbdoii*,  and  Hende*,  widi  Area  aaaastiog  AAb* 
toils,  and  Athena  snpportmg  Herade*.  The  latter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medon. 
(Comp.  Pans.  v.  17.  I.)  The  group  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Megarian  treasury,  repRseatiDg  die 
war  <]i  the  gods  and  the  giaata,  sem*  alao  to  hare 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  pasaage  in  F» 
sanies  is  not  quite  clear.  (Pans,  vi  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Cbrp.  /(MCT^  L  p.  47,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

DORCEUS  (Aopittvs),  a  son  of  HimocooB, 
who  had  a  heroam  at  Sparta  catgrnntly  with  hie 
brotlier  Sebn*.  The  well  near  the  saactMiy  wm 
called  Donein,  and  the  place  aroond  it  Sefarien. 
(Puis.  iu.  15.  S  2.)  It  is  probable  that  Dmew 
is  the  Mone  penonige  a*  the  Doiydens  in  Apdlo- 
dorus  (iiflO.  §  5^  when  iu  hcother  is  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (AMfHfvr),  ddeat  son  of  Anzn* 
diidea,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [Ahaxus- 
DainxR],  was  however  ban  after  the  sod  «f  the 
second  marrisge,  Cleomene*a  and  thae&m  ex- 
dnded  from  immediate  socoeasian.  He  was  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualitiea  of  Sparta'iB 
young  men,  and  feding  it  an  indignity  to  reanaB 
under  the  rule  of  one  se  inferior  to  him  m  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  thiiane, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  eonsnltii^ 
the  wade  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewbeni    Ho  led.  his  ctdony  first,  under  the 

r 'dance  of  some  ifheraeans,  to  Libya:  the  spot 
bete  chose,  Cisyps  by  name,  wa«  excellent;  bat 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  snd  Car- 
thsginians,  and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  orsdb,  set  forth  to  fovod 
a  Heradeia  in  the  district  ptunounced  to  be  the 
propeRy  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  itiauitd 
by  him  fi>r  any  descendant  who  mi^t  oane  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Smlj.  In  his  passage  tUdiei^ 
ward,  ^ong  the  Italian  coast,  he  fennd  die  peoala 
of  Croton  ^irpariiig  (b.c.  510)  for  th^  eenffiel 
with  Sybana,  and  mdnced,  it  would  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Miller, 
Dor.  Vk.x.7.i  12),  he  joined  in  the  e^editirai, 
and  received,  ^ter  the  &Q  of  the  ci^,  splot  af 
land,  cm  whidi  he  built  a  temple  to  AOoia,  of  the 
Gratis.  Such  was  the  story  gjven  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  who  w«e  hi* 
fdlow-ciliaens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Calliaa,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  varioia  re- 
wards, still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posterity,  in 
turn  of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieua.  This,  bowem,  if 
Dorieua  was  bent  on  his  Sidlian  cokmy,  n  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  to 
Eryx,  and  then  aseas  to  hun  fbonded  hie  Bun- 
d^i  bBterel(»g,heandanbi*bnther^utiaa 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EinmBDK], 
were  cot  off  in  a  battle  with  the  ^flitsTiaaa,  ad, 
H  it  Memi^  the  Carthnginiani.  lb  left  hamnm 
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behind  him  a  son,  Ettryanax,  who  leeainpaiiiett  his 
coann  Panmniu  in  th«  campaign  (h.  c;  479) 
Bgainit  Mardonini.  Why  thii  wn  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidaa,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  clear;  Miiller  suggests,  comparing  Plut. 
Agu^  c  1 1,  that  ft  Hetsdeid,  leaving  his  country 
to  Kttle  eliewhrn  lost  his  ri^ta  at  home.  (Hend. 
▼.41—40;  iz.  10,  A3, 5ft;  INod.iT.  28;  Pma. 
iii.  IS.  W,  and  3.  $  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (Atfpiftif),  the  son  of  Diagms 
[DiAGORAS],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noUe 
Heracleid  fkmily,  the  Eratida  of  lalysat,  in 
Rhodes    He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  S8th,  and 
89th,  &  c  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
ia  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iiL  8] ;  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
ei^t  victories.    He  ami  his  kinsman,  Peisidonis, 
were  styled  in  the  unotueement  as  Thunans,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  conntry.  (Paus,  vi.  7-)    The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristoctacy  by  the 
Athenians  (XetL  HelL  i.  5.  S  19),  and  took  refbge 
in  Thnrii ;  and  from  Thurii,  aner  the  Athenian 
diaaster  at  Synwaw  had  re-estabUshed  then  the 
Pekmoanetian  intenat,  Doriona  led  thirty  gallm 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  eaoie  in  Greeeei  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thoc  yiii.  35.)    He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  coarse  of  the  nme  winter, 
w»  effected  at  Rhodea  (Thuc.  viti.  44) ;  iu  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  (B.a  41 1.) 
We  find  him  eariy  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostnlations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fitsbion,  raised  hia  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  exdted 
iStt  Thniian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  dying  to  an  altar.    (Thuc  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  ittet,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindanis,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)    Some  liule 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Helle^Mmt  with  his  sqcndron,  now  fourteen  in 
nmnber,  to  jrin  the  main  body ;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked     the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
tenm.    Here  be  vigorously  maintained  binuelf 
until  Hindanu  came  to  hia  sncconr,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  leat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements, 
(Xen.  HetL  i  1.  $  2 ;  Diod.  xiiL  45.)  Pour  years 
af^r,  at  the  dose  of  b.  c.  407,  he  was  c^tnred, 
with  two  Tbnrian  galleya,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
ient,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
idnintioD  of  h»  athletic  rixe  and  noUa  beauty, 
diiuiiaed  their  ancient  enemy,  thongh  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  mnsom.  (Xen.  HelL  i  5.  ^  19,)  Pansa- 
uiaa,  {L  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
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DORILLUS  (A6pMot)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AopfoAAoT),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  iraa 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanea,  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid,,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
f.  V.  AopiaAXor;  Aristoph.  Ltmn.  Fr.  336,  Dindorf, 
Schol.  in  Ariitoph.  Kan.  v.  £19;  Fabric.  BUJ. 
Craw.  IL  p.  297.)  [P.  S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aoptimxot),  less  properiy 
DORY'HACHUS  (Aoptf^oxoO.  *  »at>^e  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  B.C,  221,  to  Pbigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  bwder,  with  which  the  Aetolions  had  a 
league  of  wntpoUy,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watdi  aflbirs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  bis 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.  A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  tc^ther  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  phmdering  the  territory  of  the  Mea- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  waa  in  alliance.  All 
compbunta  be  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  especially  Sdron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  inch  spirit  that 
Dnimachus  waa  complied  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
•aSi  Aetitai  ibr  the  injuries  done  ;  but  be  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  be  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  throogh  his  kins- 
man Scopos,  who  administered  the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  wlus  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  {'\v6Khitrot ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xzxv,  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  bnt  also  against  the  Epei< 
rota,  Achaeans,  Acaroanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c  220,  Dorimachos  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tns,  at  Caphyae,  [See  p.  255,  a.]  He  took  part 
also  in  the  operationa  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  ScerdtUidas,  the  Illyrian, — the  capture 
and  bnmii^  of  Cynaetha,  in  Areadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  tb« 
leaders  of  the  unsncoessfnl  expedition  against 
Aegein  in  b.  a  21d.  Id  the  autumn  of  tiu  same 
year,  bong  ehoaen  genenl  of  the  Aet^iaai,  ha 
ravaged  Epeirua,  and  destroyed  the  tem^o  at 
Dodona.  In&c.218  be  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  oi  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  si^  of 
Pains,  in  Crahallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  rdinquiu,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontins,  bnt  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
DorimacbuB  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermnm,  the  capital  dty,  and  plun- 
dering it  Dorimacbus  ia  mentioned  by  Livy  aa 
one  of  the  chie&  through  whom  M.  Vaierins  Lao- 
vinos,  in  B.  c  21 1,  condnded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whnn  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  B.C.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echk 
nus,  in  Theasaly.  In  B.C.  204  be  and  Soopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  np  new  lawa 
to  meet  the  general  distresa,  oocauoned  by  heavy- 


lelates,  that  at  the  time  when  Abodes  joined  the  \  debta,  "^"^  wtoh  the  two  comnuseioners  them- 

Athenianloagnoft«medbyCinion,n  .  ^,(j^ced\ sJtm  vreie  taveidy  burdened.    In  b.c.  196 
tobeoomewhereintbe  KackoftiT^"*^.,            i  .  — „ — ^. 

wsshytbemseiwdandr-'    •  """^ 

DORIEUS  (a«^wfl(f),  i 
upon  Milo,  which  is 

■b419^  £)  and  in  theOm-uj,        <ne'"V,    _       i  a*.;,^  d*""        krtoiwna  wow  now  luuMUft  "f- 
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87i  zz.  1;  fVt^  lir.  zxtL24;  Bnmd- 

MUer.  OMok  «bi  ^«o;.  ZoMiw,  piMS,  Ac.)  [E.  E.] 
IXyRIOK  [Amptm').  1.  A  critic  uid  pmn- 
Hm  in  the  tune  ^  Hadrian.  Ha  lived  at  Sudit, 
and  WM  a  fiiend  of  Dionyuua  of  Miletna,  Uw  rite- 
toriduL  (Philoatr.  Va.  Sapk  L  22.  (  i.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referrea  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suae.  1,  Omtno.  L  8,  it.  24.) 

8.  A  native  probably  of  Bejpt,  ii  recor4ed  bj 
Atiwnaou,  ftea  wboai  alone  our  knowledge  M 
bin  ie  derived,  aa  a  mmiaan,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivut, 
and  the  aatbor  of  a  tnatiae  on  ioM  favourite  d^ 
cacy — fith.  Hit  profeedao  and  hia  propennty  an 
togetlter  martced  by  the  name  Xorab^oirnf  *,  ap- 
idied  to  him  by  the  comic  poet  MncMmackna,  in 
feii  play  of  •*  Philip."  {Ap.  Atkm.  jiii.  p.  SS8,  K  i 
MaiDske,  Aiqfmi.  Com.  vol  iii.  p^  578.)  Ha  ia 
motioned  too  in  a  ft^ment  of  Ifaehon.  aba  pra- 
■erred  by  Atbeoaeos  (viiL  pu  837,  c. ;  Cataab.  ad 
loc) ;  and  then  i»  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  oomrt 
of  Nieocnon  of  Satamit  (Atbot.  viii.  f.  8S7)  t), 
■wUA  ibawa  that  be  did  not  Iom  asytbing  for 
want  of  wkiag.  He  waa  in  favour  abo  witb  Pki- 
Sp  of  Hacedon,  who  had  hint  in  hit  retinne  at 
Cbaefoneta,  in  b.  c  338.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  118,  b., 
TiL  pp.  282,  d..  287,  c  397,  c,  800,  t,  804,  L, 
SOS,  £,  309,  U  812,  d.,  SIA,  b.,  .^19,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,l,827,f.,  x.p.4Sfi,c)  ThenwMaDorion 
too.  pnbably  a  di&rent  penon,  ftm  wboaa  worit, 
called  rtt^yuUw,  a  mythtriogical  aoconnt  of  tba 
origin  of  the  word  witf  i*  quoted  by  Atbeoaen* 
(iiL  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (Attpts),  a  daughter  of  Ooeanae  and 
Theti*,  and  the  wifia  of  her  brother  Nereo*,  by 
whom  ahe  beouna  the  BMther  of  tba  Nneidee. 
(Apollod.  i  3.  §3)  Heaiod.  Tlmff.  340,  Ac: 
Ov.  Mtl.  &  369.)  Um  Utin  poeu  teBatimea 
nae  the  name  of  tiiis  marine  divinity  far  the  lea 
itwlf.  (Viig,  Edog.  z.  A.)  One  of  Doris*!  dangfa- 
tera,  or  the  Nereidei,  likewiae  bore  the  name  of 
Dorit.    {Horn. rviii.  43.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Atlpti),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tnt,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  «  the  younger 
Dtonyaiui.  (Diod.  ziv.  44;  Flub  /Mp,  8.)  She 
died  before  her  huAand,  wbe  Menu  to  have 
lamented  her  Ion  in  one  of  hie  tiaaediee.  (Lucian. 
adv.  ImdtxL  i  U.)  [RH.B.] 

DOROTHEUS  (AmfiM).  A  conaiditdila 
maber  of  wvilta  are  Mentioned  by  ancient  writoa 
at  tiie  prodoctiont  of  Dorothent,  witbout  ear  being 
able  to  determine  whether  tbey  belong  ts  one  or 
to'difierent  penont.  The  foUoving,  however, 
muet  be  ditdngnitbed : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  tba  bitten  of  Aisx- 
ANDn  tba  Great,  of  wbieh  Atbcnaeua  (viL  p.376) 
quotet  the  lixtb  bode  Aa  Athenaeni  mantiont 
no  characteritlie  to  dittingviih  bim  from  other 
persona  of  the  tame  name,  we  eanuot  My  who  be 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  aUfaor  of  any  of  the 
other  wwks  which  are  known  only  at  the  prodnc- 
tioiu  of  Dorotbeus  :  vii.  a  Sicilian  history  (Suce- 
Aaid),  fftm  tbe  first  bodt  of  which  •  ftagneat  b 
piwnved  In  Stobaaua  (Fhr,  zliz.  49)  and  Apoa* 
tolios  {Pnveri.  xz.  13)  ;  a  history  of  Italy  ('Iro- 
Aucd),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {FaraU.  Mia.  20 ;  camp. 
Om.  Ala.  Prelr^  p.  naf<«mff,  of  wbidi 
Cteaiena  of  Alazandna  (Srom.  1  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  lastiy,  Mmiuf^M,  which 
b  refermd  to  by  Plutarch.  {ParaiL  Mia. 
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refaned  to  by  Atbeneua,  wba  eualea  dn  I0M 
book  of  a  woi^  of  bia,  entitled  Ai^eMw  nNwyary^ 
(Alben.  vii.  p,  829,  i*.  f.  410,  zi  p.  481,  sr.  p. 
658;  comp.  8^  oiHam.  /C  iz.  90,  x.  353; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  It.  xziii.  230,  p.  1297.^  Tbk 
work  may  be  the  ■use  at  the  one  rwr  tttiH 
dfimU-m'  A<{«w  Hard  irro(X*M»  (PhoL  BM.  Ood. 
156),  wbieh  tecmt  to  have  been  only  a  du^itev-  or 
aectioD  of  tba  gnat  woric.  Asetbtf  votfc  bio 
bon  tba  titia  wyt  'Ain^awM  KAtn^T^t  wmfi 
¥umifaa  ntpinSt  itmrriimt.  (Atbca.  xiv.  pk  662.) 

8.  Of  Atbxnb,  m  mentioned  among  the  aatbon 
eontnltad  by  Pliny.  {HJf.  Eloieh.  lib.  xii.  and  xiiL) 

4.  A  Chaldakak,  ia  mentimed  aa  the  astber 
of  a  work  vepl  Mffwr  by  Phitaidi  {dm  Flmm.  23), 
who  quotes  the  aecoad  book  of  it.  He  mxj  bs 
tba  nnw  aa  tba  Dorotbeua  refamd  to  by  VHmj 
{H.  N.  xziL  32),  tbongb  tba  htler  aln  be 
identical  witb  the  Atb^ian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  HAnTUMOTLB,  lived  aboot  a.  bl 
431,  ind  was  a  most  obstinata  fijUowv  of  tbe 

Etj  and  bereoies  of  Neatorios.  He  was  ao  vio- 
t  in  hb  opinions;  that  thorUy  before  tbe  aynod 
of  Epheaus,  be  dedued  that  any  man  wbo  believed 
that  the  Vinin  Mary  was  tbe  mother  of  God  was 
deserring  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
in  the  synod  of  Epbesus,  which  deposed  hins  «■ 
accoant  of  bw  inriMing  upon  the  cgnectneas  af  tba 
Neitorin  newsi  and  a  synod  wbiob  waa  beU 
aoon  after  at  CoHtaatinople  ezpdled  bka  Aw  hb 
see.  When  Satnminns  waa  appointed  Us  soees*. 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  bnAe  out  at  Martiaw^e,  ■ 
consequence  of  wbieb  Darotbeos  was  ezOed  by  aa 
imperial  edict  to  Caaiaitia  in  Oqipadoda.  Ttten 
an  aztant  by  bim  fcnr  E^ittlea  pemted  in  a  Lata 
ttansbtion  m  Lapn.  (f^piMt,  ^maaa,  Nol  4C, 
78, 118,  187:  eomp^  Cava,  Ukt.  ZiL  L  p.  828.) 

6.  Aichimandrita  of  Palbrimb,  lived  abeat 
A.  D.  600,  and  u  said  to  have  been  a  ditcipb  ef 
Joannes  Monachas,  on  whom  he  waited  daring  an 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  n  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  btsbop  of 
Brizia  on  accoant  of  hb  great  feandng.  He  wvsia 
a  woric,  in  three  bodes,  on  obecure  paitaget  in  tin 
Old  and  New  Tattament,  which  however  b  a  misu 
oomfMlation  made  from  tbe  woika  of  Gtvpny  the 
Giaat,  for  wbicb  naaon  b  u  printed  Bm«ig  th* 
wodu  of  tke  bttK,  In  tba  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  tba  attbaeqnent  onaa.  (Cave,  £ML  ^  i  p. 
444;  Fabr.  AiU.  Or.  zi.  Pl  103.) 

7.  Of  SiDON,  waa  the  anthor  of  attnlo^oi 
poems  (dnnA<vfi«ni),  of  which  a  few  fi^iwBta 
are  stiU  extant.  They  a»  collected  in  Iiiarte^ 
CaUdog.  Cod.  MSS.  BaUeO.  MtO.  I  p.  234,  aad 
in  Craner'a  ^Marfotai  iiL  pp.  167. 185.  UmaSim, 
among  tbe  Ranna,  and  aevvral  Aiib  wiften  an 
astrology.  Have  naide  coasidemble  use  of  tbeae 
Apoteletmata.  Some  critics  an  inclined  to  consider 
Dwotheos  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  ChaUbeon. 

8.  Of  Tyrb,  bat  been  freqnentiy  confoonded 
with  Dorotbeus,  a  preebyler  of  Antiodi  in  the 
leign  of  Diocletian,  who  b  spokan  of  \n  ^mdiiaa, 
(H.  E.  TiL  32.)  He  must  Amber  be  dtstnguibed 
man  another  Dorotheus,  wbo  was  likewise  a  coi^ 
tempOTBiy  of  Diocletian.  (Eaaek  H.  B.  viiL  1, 6.) 
Our  Dontbeas  b  said  to  have  flanrisbed  abont 
A.  D.  SOS.  to  ban  auflbmi  moeb  from  tba  pataeea- 
tioas  of  Kodetiaa,  and  ta  bava  beat  ant  iirta 
ezile.  Whoi  tbb  persecution  ceaaed,  be  returned 
to  hb  see,  in  which  be  aeeais  to  have  ranainad  till 
tiwtiniaof  ^  aBpamJalian,  bj  irinae  maim 
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riw  ha  ma  iriied  and  pot  to  dMth,  at  the.aga  tt 
107  jma.  TUi  Boeomit,  howam,  ia  not  foand 
m  any  «f  ourtemponiiea,  and  ocean  only  in 
an  anoDTmoiu  writer  who  Bred  after  the  dztb 
centnrj  of  our  na,  and  from  whom  it  wai  incoipo- 
nted  in  the  Mortyrologia.  Dorotheni  is  further 
aud  to  have  written  lenral  theological  woriu,  and 
we  atill  poaMH,  tinder  hia  name,  a  "  Sjoopflis  de 
Vita  et  iforta  Pnphetartnn,  Apoiti^omm  et  Dit- 
dpslmun  Domini,"  which  ii  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  thitd  vol.  of  the  Biblutk.  Patntm.  A  ipedmen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  tiaiulation,  ii 
given  b;  Cave  (tfnf.  i.  p.  115,  &&),  and  the 
whole  waa  edits!  1^  lUnswa,  at  the  md  of  hia 
**  Mmnnmila  Varioran  da  ICoria,  Prophetanim  et 
Apoatolonun  Vita,"17t4,8To.  It  ia  an  iU-digetted 
mBM  of  Umlotu  aoeoonta,  thongh  it  contuna  a  few 
tiiii^  alao  whidi  are  of  importance  in  ecdeiiaericd 
hiator;.  (Care,  Hid.  £0.  l  p.  115,  Ac) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecdesiaatice  of  thii  name, 
ooaeeming  whom  little  or  nothing  ii  known.  A 
liat  of  them  n  given  hj  Faluichia.  (fitU.  Grate. 
Til  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.] 

DORCyrHEUS,  a  celebrated  jariit  of  quaeet- 
orian  rank,  and  profeaan  of  law  at  Berytua,  waa 
one  of  the  {nindpal  compilers  of  Jiiatinian*a  I^eat, 
and  waa  inTited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytna  to 
Constantinoi4e  for  that  pnrpoae.  (ConaL  7b«il  1 9.) 
He  alao  had  a  ahare,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
TheopMloa,  in  the  compoution  of  tfae  Inatttntea, 
{Pnom.  ImL  93.)  He  waa  one  of  the  profeaaon 
to  wbnn  tiu  Conat.  OsuMm,  regulating  the  new 
■yatam  of  le^  adncation  waa  addrecMd  in  a.  d. 
£33,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Cmtitantinna, 
and  Joannea,  to  fbnn  the  aecond  editioa  rf  the 
Code,  by  the  inwrtioa  of  the  fifty  dedaioM,  and 
by  anch  other  alteiationa  oa  were  neeeamy  £br  ito 
improrement    (Conat.  CordL  %  2:) 

Ant.  AagnatinnB  (citad  by  Saaiea,  AbM,  Boiit. 
$  29)  in  hia  Pndegomeiia  to  the  Novdla  of  Jnati* 
nian,  aiaerta  that  Mat  Blaatareo  aacribea  to  Doro- 
theuB  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digeat,  not  ao 
extended  aa  that  of  Stephanua,  nor  ao  conciae  aa 
that  of  Cyrillna,  The  paatage,  howerer,  aa  repie- 
BMited  by  Aognitiima,  ia  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Proeemiam  of  the  .Sjndi^ma  of  Blaatarea,  aa  edited 
by  ffishop  Beveridgfl  in  the  aeeond  Tolnme  of  hia 
Ssfnodietm.  Fabrotaa  {BtuU.  ti.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
aaaerta  without  ground,  "  Dnothena  acripait  ti 
rAdroi;"  i.e.a  <heA  tnuulatioD  of  the  text  of  the 
Digeab  That  Donlliatia  conmenled  npni  the 
Digeat  appeaia  finn  AmU  ad.  Fabrot.  It.  pp.  836, 
SS7, SSa^taABmL ed.  Heiabacb.L  pp.  62S,  76S ; 
.  ii.ikl38. 

Dorotfaena  oeeaaionally  citea  the  Code  of  Jua- 
tioian.  (Badl.  n.  pp.  375,  879.)  Bach  {/lisi. 
Jur.  Hem.  lib.  it.  c  1.  aect.  3.  g  9,  pw  KSO)  aaaerta, 
that  ba  wrote  the  Ittim  of  the  Coda^  but  TowOiea 
no  antbori^  ftr  thb  amertko,  wbid  ia  doubted 
byPohL  {AdBiittrt$.Nt>t.Bai.^1\^iL.T.) 

The  fbUowing  liat  of  paaaagea  ia  the  Baailica 
(ed,  Fsbiot.),  where  Dorothena  ig  cjted,  ii  giren 
by  Fabriciiu:    {BOl.  Gr.jii  p.  4^^.^    iii.  212, 
70. 
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8<nne  hare  bdiered  that  a  jnriat  of  th*  mm 
name  flouridiod  in  a  latat  aga,  &r  the  intnut- 
worthy  Ni«.  Comoemu  Papadmoli  (Pixmol.  Mgt- 
iag.  p.  40S)  citea  a  acholinm  of  Dontheua  Mma- 
chna  on  the  title  de  latiimi  In  the  Qm^Mdiim 
L^um  UcMM  et  OmiUutiHU  [J.  T.  0.) 

DORO'THEUS  (AMfHfSeot)  a  Greek  phyaiciu), 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ta-ofui^^a,  Com- 
madarii,  irtiich  ia  quoted  by  Phlegnn  Tnllianua 
(De  Mitvb.  b  26).  but  ia  no  lon^  in  ezUtence, 
He  mnat  have  lived  aiaae  tis»  in  or  befim  the 
aecond  centniy  after  Chriat,  and  may  perhapa  be 
the  aama  petaoo  who  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
aaid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athau,  and  auo  tha 
aame  aa  Docotheaa  HeUua,  who  is  twiea  mentioBed 
byOalen.  {DeAidld.  iL  14;  vaLuv,pp.l83, 187.) 

2.  A  phyucian  of  tbia  name,  who  waa  a  Chris- 
tian, and  alao  in  deaoon'a  orders,  appeaia  to  have 
connlted  ludoma  Peludotea,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Chriat,  on  ^e  reaam  why  inooipoital  beiop 
are  leaa  snhjeet  to  iqjnrT  and  earmptum  than  cor- 
Mneal ;  to  wbid  qnestion  be  lecrived  ao  answer 
ID  a  letter,  which  is  atiU  extant  (laid.  Pelna. 
£^  T.  191,  ed.  Pane,  1638.)       [W.  AO.] 

DORO^IHEUS,  a  painter,  who  exeented  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  ^  Aphtodito  Aoadyomene  of 
Apellea,  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
xxzv.  10.  a.  86.  S  15  ;  Apsllu.)  [P.  S.] 
DORPANEUS,  [Dkibalub.] 
DORSO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fauub  Doiwo,  greatly  diatingniahed  hnn- 
lelf  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  waa  beueged  by 
the  Oaola.  (b.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gena  was  ao- 
caatomed  to  celebrate  a  aacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quiiinal  hill,  and  accordin^y,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C'Dorao,  who  waa  then  a  young  man.  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  canying  the  aacred  things 
in  his  hands,  paaaed  in  aafety  through  the  enemy^ 
posts^  and,  after  perferming  the  aacriflse^  ictamed 
in  aafety  to  the  CaptoL  (Uv.  v.  46,  32;  VaL 
Max,  I  1.  g  11.)  The  tale  ia  aoraewbat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writera.  Dion  Caaaiua 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Rumar.)  apeaka  of  the  aacrifice  aa 
a  public  one,  which  Fabiua,  whom  he  calb  Caeao 
Fabiua,  had  to  perfonn  aa  me  of  the  pontifTa. 
Fiona  (i.  18)  alao  calla  him  a  ponti^  who  waa 
aent  by  Manlins,  the  commander  on  the  C^iitol, 
to  celebrate  the  ucred  rite  on  the  Quirinal  Ap- 
pian,  m  the  other  hand,  who  qnotea  Csaain*  Ho- 
mina  aa  his  authority,  aaya  that  the  aacrifice  iras 
perfonned  in  the  temple  of  Veata,  (CUt.  6.) 

2.  H.FaB»»iDofi!su,M>D probably ofNo.  l,waa 
consul  in  a  a  345  with  Ser.  Sulpidus  Canierinua 
Rufiis,  in  which  year  Camillos  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aunuici.  He 
made  war  with  hia  colleague  againat  tlie  Volad  wd 
took  Sua.  (Liv,  vil  28;  Diod.  xvi.66.) 

3>  C.  Fabius  Doa»  LlciMua,  aon  orgtnndaon 
of  Mo.  2,  was  consul  in  &  c  278  with  CL  Chmdina 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  oourae  of  thia  year.  It 
was  in  hia  conialabip  that  colcuiiea  were  founded 
at  Coea  and  Paeatum,  and  that  an  embaaqr  waa 
aent  by  Ptolemy  Phibdelphns  to  Rcmo.  (VdL 
263;  iv.  336,  837, 838, 36^  3^0  'ttyi'  S72,  374, 1  Pat  i  14 ;  Eutiop.  ii,  15.) 
876,  378,  S79,  380,  331,  m,  3sJ  1^*  S99, 399,      DORUS  ( Adpoi),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  tha 
li^yzf'^eO.  290, 1  Doriana;  he  iadeacribed  either  aa  a  aon  of  Hellen, 


401,  402,  403,  704;  r.  SB,  J«4^*»*^'260,  290,  Doriana;  he  iade«iibed  either  aa  a  aon  of  Hellen, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  434  434;  T>  )  7*'*tf/i9  278 : 1  bv  the  nymph  OiaeU,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthua  and 
Tii  95, 101. 225.  n,jff,  ( ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 

■■-  lie  fi6&.      •  hy  U  a  ■«»  otApoUo.  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  ef 


Donrthetii  died  ia  Ik 
vhcaa  bs  is  tanwd  / 
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wbwcM  Sarritu  {ad  Am.  ii.  37)  alb  bfm  a  am 
of  PoMidon.  Hs  k  aid  to  han  awiMBd  tho 
pei^  wkidi  dnind  iu  name  ftom  him  (tho  Oo- 
riuis)  anand  bin  in  the  neigh boorfaood  of  Par- 
imMOL  (Stnb.  Tiii.  p.  385;  Herod,  i.  55,  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  L  1.  *  I.)  [L.  8.] 

DORYCLEID.^S  (Aufnrnktaas),  a  LM»<&e- 
tnonian  •tatoarj,  th«  brother  of  Med<ni,  made  the 

Sid  and  ivorj  •tatw  of  Tbemu,  in  the  temple  of 
m  at  Oljmpia.  H«  was  a  diidple  of  Dipoemu 
and  Sryllia,  and  tbanfim  flowUwd  abeat  b.  & 
550.  (Paua.  t.  17.  5  1.)  [P.  8.] 

DORYCLUS  (&^K\at),  the  name  of  two 
nythkal  pemni«et.  (Uool  It.  xL  489;  Viig. 
Ae»,  T.  620.)  [L.  S.) 

IXKRYLAS,  the  nanw  of  two  mythical  per- 
■onaffc*.  (Ot.  mo.  t.  130,  m.  380.)     [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (Aopd^iMi).  1.  A  genenl  of 
Mithridatea,  who  oondncted  an  anny  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  B.  &  86  to  aatiit  Arehelani  in 
the  war  with  the  RomaiM.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  17, 
49 ;  nnt  SmIL  20 ;  comp.  abon,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  AnambaaMdorofMotanu.  {Ck.  prv  Deio- 
lor.  15.) 

DOR  Y'PHORUS  (fl»p»f<fw),  «m  tha  moat 
influentiid  freedmeB  and  &Toaritei  of  the  emperor 
Ntvo,  who  employad  him  m  his  tecretarj,  and 
hviibed  aiionaow  niaa  npon  him.  Bat  in  A.  d. 
63  Nan  ia  nid  to  ban  pouoaed  Ua,  bacaoae  b* 
appoMd  his  maniaga  with  Pippasa.  (Tacit  Ann. 
uv.  65 ;  IHon  Com.  IxL  5.)  [L.  &] 

DOSI'ADAS  (AMTidSaf),  of  Rhodes  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  renes  of  'iriiich  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  J^tmdSa  ftttfiit.  (Bmnck,  AnaL 
L  412;  Jacobs,  i  202.)  The  hngoage  'of  these 
poems  is  jostly  censured  by  Ludan.  {Lex^A.  25.) 
Dosiadas  ii  uso  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
**  Egg  <if  Simraiaa*'  is  ascribed.  [BBasMTiNtja.] 
Hie  lime  at  which  he  lived  is  anknown.  (Fabric 
BibL  Gnee.  iiL  810—812;  Jacobs,  AmOh  Gtok. 
m  pp.  211— 2-24,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)   [P.  &] 

DOSI'THEUS  (Aiwlfiot),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  aie  mentioned :  1.  2(ksAi«1, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  />aniU. 
3fn.  19.)  2.  AvBioKd,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
boiAbqaotad.  (Phti'braa.ilfM.SO.)  8.  W 
Ai«I  {JtiA.  IZy  S4,  87,  40).  and  4.  neAorOai. 
(Ilrid.  33  i  Steph.  Bya.  i.  v.  AJptor.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [Ia  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (A«<ri0MiX  ofCohmus.  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Ardiimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinna  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  oeta-eleris  of  Eudozus:  and  both  Geminns 
•ltd  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  obserrations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  &  c.  200.  Pliny  {H.  N.  zviiL 
81)  moitions  hfm.  (Fabric.  BM.  Graae.  yA.  It. 
^15.)  [A.  DeU.] 

DOSITHEUS,  sarasmed,  probably  from  bis 
occupatioD,  Mauutir,  was  a  schoolmastw  and 
gTammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  Uved  under  Septimina  Severoa  and  AnL  Cara- 
cal la,  aboat  tbo  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
anr  enu  Thii  appean  £7  a  passage  in  hia  "Epm- 
re^^o,  when  be  states  that  ho  cojned  the  Oene- 
oloffia  irf  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maxim  as 
and  A[«us,  which  oeeorred  a.  d.  207. 

Then  is  aztnt  of  this  lotlioi^  in  tw»  mauB* 


seripti,  a  woik  «titkd  'Eff«ri<^«ar«  divided  into 
tbiM  books,  ^rts  sf  it  itate  nam  been  pobliahed, 
and  do  sal  daaem  to  be  MbliBbad  i  fiiraB  tfcstia 
the  antbw^  own  is  wofUileas,  ill-ex|inaaed,  aod 
di^goted  by  ezceasim  boastfulness.    The  fim 
bo(^  (unpuUished)  consists  of  a  Greek  gnnmar, 
written  in  I^tini  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.     The  second  hook  eonsisis  chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabolaries  and  glossaries,  Ofeek-LatiB 
and  lAtin>Greek.    The  glossaries  were  pnbtiab- 
ed  by  H.  Stephanus,  foL  1573,  and  ban  abaca 
been  aereral  times  reprinted.    The  third  book 
contains  translations  from  Latin  anthon  into 
Greekf  and  nee  Mrsd,  the  Latin  and  QnA.  bdag 
placed  on  opposite  cohmms.    Fron  the  extracta 
thns  preaemd  this  putef  tbe  mA  deaefsea  atteik- 
tion.    It  censists  of  six  dinstona,  or  dmpters  ;  1. 
The  first  ch^ita  is  entitled  ZMr  Hadriam  ?iirtia 
(toe  tl  Epkiolae^  and  contains  le^  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his  anaweta 
topetitionera,aletlar  written  byhim  tobbnocha-, 
and  a  notke  of  a  law  connniing  parricide.  Tltelaw 
Keftrnd  to  direeu  the  nntrdeier  of  bis  &Aer  ta  be 
sewn  oliTo  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  eoek,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  tbe  near- 
est aes  or  river.     Reincsias  {D^mt.  Variar. 
Ltd.  p.  SO)  refera  thia  hiw  to  a  later  age  tinm 
that     Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  fiiat 
doeed  by  Canstaatina,  A.  d.  S19  (Cad.  9,  tiL  17), 
bat  tUa  aoppodlion  ia  InnaaJilt  dtber  vilb  the 
gemiineness  of  the  bagmmt,  m  with  tbe  dale 
when  Doeithens  lived,  as  odlected  fraa  Us  ewm 
testimony.    The  Dioi  Hadriam  Smtatiiu  et 
to&M  were  first  poblithed  by  OoUastos,  8vo,  1601. 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabiicias.  {BM.  Graaca  zit. 
pp.  514—554.  edit  1724.)   Tbe  aame  wvfc  bn 
been  edited  by  Sehulting,  in  his  JmHtprudtalia 
AntejKttmkmot  and  by  B6cking  in  the  Boon 
Corjna  Jurit  Jtomami  Awfamtmiam,    2.  The  ae- 
cond  chapter  contains  eighteen  bbles  of  Aeain. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  unially  entitU, 
after  Pithoens,  Fn^mmbm  Begmlanim,  or,  after 
Roavei;  FngmMtwm  eafarw  jitritcemmM  d»  jmHt 
tptpiAm  at  dt  saaasswwaoiwtm;    Of  this,  tbe  Latin 
text  alone  was  first  pnbKshed  by  Pitboeos,  iCa, 
Paris,  157S,  at  tbe  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Odla- 
tio  li^um  Mosaicamm  et  Roaanannn.  The 
Oreek  and  Latin  text  togetber  wen  pvbliahad  bj- 
Boaver,  Ova,  Log.  Bat  1739.    Tbe  I^tin  text 
appears  in  the  Jwkp.  Anl^fnt  of  Schalting.  Tbe 
Greek  and  latin  together  (nviaed  by  Be^  not, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  an  given  in  the 
Beriin  Jm  OiiU  Antgmtimiamemm,  and  by  Book- 
ing in  tbe  B«mn  Corp.  Jmr.  Ram,  Amt^atL  llwm 
are  aUe  obaervationa  on  thia  fragment  by  CajaafO^ 
ten.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Valckenir  {MiaalL  Obten. 
z.  p.  108).   It  has  alao  been  learnedly  criddsed  by 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  Dmeriatio  Oritiea  ia 
Pnjfmnto  Jurit  Romami  Dimtheaao,  1819, 
and  ^  liirhmann.  in  his  Fsrraoh  afar  DoMmm, 
4to,' Beriin,  1837-    TUs  fragment,  wUdi  bM 
recently  excited  considemUe  attmtion,  oentuaa 
some  remaps  upon  the  division  of  jmt  into  a'sA, 
•otero^  sad  paafwsi,  the  division      pefsoos  into 
freebom  and  freedmen,  and  the  law  of  manamia- 
sions.    It  cannot  be  doabled  that  tbe  Onek  text 
has  beea  tiaoslatad  frcB  a  lAtin  w^pnaL  8^2* 
ling,  against  do  ptobaUe  infaeow  to  be  d«v«d 
from  internal  evidenee,  supposes  it  to  ham  been  a 
compilation,  by  Dodthens,  {iron  several  joriats, 
and  in  thisojpinMK  ii  Mawod  ^ZtBWHB  (A  A 
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Ic^  compilation.  By  Cuju  and  othen,  it  baa 
boen  attribated  to  Ulpian,  but  it  leema,  from  wme 
icaaont,  to  ban  been  of  latber  earlier  date.  It  it, 
howerer.  at  leut  u  late  a*  Hadriaa,  for  tbe  antbor 
qootea  Neratius  Priacns  and  Jnliaoos.  A>  Doii- 
tbens  biraMlf  calb  tbe  work  R^ilae,  it  is  supposed 
by  I^htnaim,  wbo  snpporti  bii  Goujectnre  by 
•trong  argomenta,  to  ban  been  an  extract  from 
FauU  /i^Mlarum  LiM  m  The  L«tin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  lU  appean  to  be  a  misenble 
retranslaUon  fnta  tbe  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  tbe  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.  Lacbmann  leemi  to  ban  baen  mocesa- 
fal  is  solving  tbe  enigma.  He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  Te-tnnslai- 
tion  into  Latin  by  tbe  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  wDtds  of  the  origina]  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  nnder  the  corre^onding  words  of  tbe  Greek 
Tetuon.  Proeeadiiig  m  this  ulea,  L«chmann  has 
attempted,  and,  cm  the  whole,  with  snecess,  ont  of 
the  disjointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  originsL  4 .  Tbe 
ibiirth  chapter  is  imperfect,  bat  contains  extracts 
from  the  Oenealf^  of  Hyginns,  which  wen  first 
pnbtished  by  AugosUma  van  Stawen.  &.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  wanta  the  commencement, 
contiuns  a  nanatiTe  of  tbe  Trojan  war,  formed 
&om  summaries  of  books  va. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholasUc 
conversation  of  no  value.  The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  pnUished  separately  by  Biicking,  1 6mo, 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.G] 

DOSITHEUS  (Aoo-t«Mf),  s  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixdi  century 
^ier  Christ,  as  Aetios  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Senn.  ir.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  bis  medical  for- 
mulae, whi^  is  called  **valde  aleber"  and  which 
is  also  inserted  fay  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  bis  Anti- 
dotarimn.  (Sect.  xlL  cap.  78,  p.  79*2.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Panlns  Aegineta. 
{De  Re  Med.  vii.  U,  p.  fi60.)        [W.  A.  0.] 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,orDORSENNUS, 
an  andent  Latin  comic  dnunatist,  censured  by 
Hoiaee  on  aecouut  of  the  ex^gnated  bofibonery 
of  his  diatacteis,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  wen  hosdly  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  Uiem  from  a  play 
named  Ae^aridio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
tinw  held  perfumed  wines,  and  bis  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seoeca — 

"  Hoqies  nnste  et  sopbiam  Dosenni  lege." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
aennus,  whom  he  belieTea  to  have  composed 
judiialae,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
MaeAvi)  was  ^propriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
duncten  in  the  Atellane  broea.  (Hor.  MpiiL  ii. 
1. 173,  when  Mne  tbe  oUeat  MSS.  have  Dor- 
•eaas;  Plm.  H.  JV.  zir.  \& ;  Sense.  J^wL  89; 
Unnk,  (fo/'ofaib  Amm.  ppi  28, 35, 1 22. }  [ W.R.] 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
an  seven]  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  anoieiit  writer,  A  spedmoi  of  one  of 
these  ddns  is  nvea  below,  ooDtaining  «  the  ob- 
mn  a  haid  of  Jiqnter,  and  on  the  tercne  a  qnai- 
(bjgi,  MHoihBiig  » trimnphal  flani^fl^  &om  whidi 


DOTIS  (A«Tf5),  a  dan^ter  <rf  EUtns  or  Aste- 
rios,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  DoUan 
plain,  in  Tbetsaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  tbe  mother  of  Phlegyaa,  by 
Ares.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  $  3,  when  in  some  edirioni 
we  have  a  wrong  readily,  Tlfiicip^  instead  of  Awrf- 
iot;  Stei^.  By*.  ■.  V.  A^iof.)  [L.  3.] 

DOXA'PATER,  ORECKyRIUS,*  Oiaeco-Ro- 
man  jniiet,  who  is  ocarionally  meirtuMMd  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Baulica.  {^Banl.  vol.  iil  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
theGregoriuB  of  BtaiL  iL  p.  566,  and  viL  p.  607. 

Montfeuoon  {Paiaeograpk,  Orate  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.c6,p.  302 ;  Dior. /to/,  p.  217;  BOA. 
MSSL  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophylax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  n^nopeis  of  ecdesiasticid  law,  at  the  com- 
nmnd  of  Joannes  Cmuwdub,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1118—1143.  The  mmoseript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fidh^  of  St  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  {adSMoru  Notit.  Batif.  p.  139,  n.  8]  seenu 
to  make  Montbucon  identify  the  anthor  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gte^orini  Doxapater, 
the  jmist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  men  turned 
by  Mont&ucon. 

Fabricins  (BitL  Or.  lik  t.  t.  23)  attrfbntoi  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilos, 
who,  under  Rc^riua,  in  ^rily,  about  jl  D.  1148, 
wnte  a  treatise,  ^  quinqie  PairiarciaiilmiSeiiiimf 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Varia 
Saera,  i  p.  211.  Fabricins  is  probably  cwrect, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Qregorins  Dox^ter  were  the  same  person. 

Tlie  untrustwwthyPapadopoli  (Pnimot.M!iilaff. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Saeellariua,  as  the 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  dtes  his  scholia  upoa 
the  Novdla  trf  Isaacus  Angelos,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1185—1195.  (HeimhK^  da  BamL  Or^.  ^ 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXl'PATER  (AoCfm^),  or  DOX^PA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Oredt  gnfflmarian  or  rheto- 
rician, nnder  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonins,  which  was  printed  for 
tbe  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Wall 
in  hia  JOutortt  Graeci,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
beanthet)tle'OfuAt(u<ii'A^i'io>',  and  is  extremely 
diffose,  so  that  it  occupies  iq>wards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  fiill  of  long  quotations  frran  Plato,  Tbucydidea, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris- 
dan  Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentaton  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  noibr  cfaaiaGter  which 
bean  the  name  of  Dox^ntv.  It  is  entitled  tlpo- 
\ey6fum  rijs  pirropueiis,  and,  as  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  be  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  BiUioth.  Ooulm.  p.  590,  Ac.  {  in  Fabfie. 
BiU,  Graae.  ix.  p.  586  of  tbe  old  edition,  and  in 
Walx,««itor.  Ctraee.  voL  vL  (Wall,  Av^poKorf 
ToL  ii.  p.  ii.,  ind      n,  pb  zL)  [L.  8.] 
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DRACON  (Mmw),  tht  anthor  of  the  fint 
written  code  of  km  at  Athani,  vhiclt  wen  called 
hte/ialt  M  diitingniihed  from  the  of  Soloo. 
(Andec  ds  Mfd.  p.  tl ;  Ael.  F.  H.  tuI  lOi  Pe- 
riww.  a4/aa;  MeiMff.  ad  Diog.  laSrt  L  59L)  la 
tU*  cede  he  aflied  the  peaaltjr  of  death  to  ahnoit 
all  criaet — to  peUj  theftt.  for  iutanea,  as  well  aa 
to  Mcril^  and  marder — which  gare  oocaaion  bt 
fte  renurlu  of  Hendicat  and  Demmdet,  that  hii 
law*  were  not  thoae  of  a  aun,  bnt  of  a  dragon 
(ipiiaMf)^  and  that  they  wen  written  not  In  ink, 
bat  in  blood.  We  an  told  that  he  himeelf  de- 
fended tbu  eztnme  hanhnen  bjr  mjing  that 
•mall  oflfencea  deeerred  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  MTenr  panithment  for  gnat  one^  (Ariatot. 
Abt  U.  21  g39i  PlnL&^17t  GeU.  zL  18; 
Abrib  BU.  Orate.  Tiri.  iL  pi  33,  aad  tha  nihori- 
tiaa  then  rafeind  to.)  AriMotla,  If  indeed  the 
dnter  be  geanina  {Pel.  ii.  ad  ftn.;  Qtfttliag,  ad 
toe.)  mj*,  ml  Dncon  did  not  duigt  tiw  ooneti- 
tntion  of  Athens,  and  that  the  onlj  nmariuble 
chanwterietic  of  hie  Uwi  wai  their  aereri^.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeechinea  (a  TSmarek.  ||  6,  7) 
that  hapiorided  iathen  br  the  adiieatkHi  of  die 
cHisena  fiua  their  cvBeat  jreart;  and,  ■^"■"^'■g 
to  Potinz  (nil  12S)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  rout 
appeal  from  the  ifX"'  0«riAWt  in  caaee  of  no- 
intentional  honidde.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
tad  Fakric  I.  Schomann,  and  C  F.  Hermann 
{toL  AaL  §  103)  an  o(  opinion  that  DncoD  eiA>- 
WiefaJ  the  Ephetae,  taking' awaj  the  cogniaanee  of 
homicide  eattnlj'  from  the  Areiopagns ;  while 
Hitter  thinki  {Emmm.  65,  66).  with  mon 
pnbabilitj,  that  the  two  courts  wen  united  until 
the  legidation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (a.  c 
A94)  meet  of  the  laws  of  Dnwen  fill  into  diiuae 
OelL/le.;  Phit&i^o.);  bnt Andeddae tdls ns 
L  c),  that  lonie  of  them  wen  still  in  fime  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponneaiaii  war;  and  we  know  that 
then  remained  unrepealed,  not  onlj  the  law  which 
ioflictad  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  cenne 
was  not  pecnUar  to  Diaeoa's  code,  bat  that  too 
wUdi  pannitted  tha  iiyand  hoband  to  slar  the 
adnllanr,  if  taken  in  tfia  act  (hjt.  da  ai»d,j&al, 
n.  H I  Pans.  is.  841 ;  Xanareh.  op.  JtJum.  ziiL  p. 
M9,d.)  I>taioathenesalsoiB7s(e.71nDwer.p.765) 
that,  in  his  thne,  Diacon  and  Solon  wen  justlj 
held  in  honooi  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pansanias 
and  Snidaa  mentiim  an  enactment  of  the  fcomw 
hpsktor  ado^ad  Iqr  tha  Thaaaii%  pnridiw  that 
BBjr  inanimate  thing  which  had  canaad  tha  Ens  of 
bnman  life  shoald  be  cast  ont  of  tha  conntrr. 
(has.  vi.  1 1 ;  Sutd.  >.  o.  NIum'.)  From  Soidai 
wa  learn  that  Dncon  died  at  A^ina,  being  smo- 
thered kj  the  nunlier  of  hats  and  do^  diowand 
upon  him  as  a  popular  nark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Said.  t.  m.  Apdmr,  •nptajnpfyMm ;  Knster, 
ad  Said,  a,  o.  'AspApm.)  His  legislation  is  le- 
fcned  hf  general  teetimonr  to  the  S9th  Olyminad, 
in  the  ftarth  ^ear  of  which  (&  c  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  pbea  it,  sa  aa  to  bring  EMetrios  into 
amBtapannent  a^  tha  othw  anthoritiea  en  the 
aahjeet.  Of  the  mmadmte  oocasjon  wfcich  led  to 
theee  laws  we  have  no  aooonnk  C  F.  Henaana 
{La.)  and  Tbirlwall  (^rwea,  ii.  pi  18)  an  of 
opinioa,  that  the  people  demanded  a  writtoi  oode 
to  nphne  the  men  customary  law,  of  which  the 
EapMtidBa  wen  the  sola  expoanden;  and  that 
the  ktter,  vnaUe  to  neiat  ikt  danud,  glad^ 
eanetioaed  tba  i^avona  anartnwta  of  Dtana  aa 
■diVtad  to  AsA  tba  dwoentie  BvrcmBt  iridA 


had  glTon  rise  to  diera.  TUa  Ifcaaiy  trntbUky 
gets  rid  of  what  ThiriwaD  consider*  the  diffiohy 
of  oonenring  how  the  legislate  ooold  so  confoand 
the  gndadons  of  nocal  goilt,  and  how  nlao  (aa  «w 
aaj  add}  be  coald  &11  into  the  enor  of  mnkw^ 
BUid  gBih  the  sole  rnb  of  panisluDeet,aa  hb  own 
defence  of  his  laws  abore  mentioned  migfit  lead  aa 
to  eappoae  he*  did.  Yet  the  fbmer  of  these  emn 
is  but  the  dbtortion  of  an  impmtant  tradi  ( AriatotL 
£U.  A^u  tL  18.  S  6) ;  while  the  ktter  has  mcv- 
ally  been  held  in  modem  times,  and  wma  bmcw 
natoni  in  the  age  of  Diaeon,  eipecianr  wiA. 
Wadiamuth,  we  sn^oea  him  to  have  regarded  hia 
laws  in  a  rdigioos  aqiect  as  instnuaeote  tar  a^ 
peering  the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  eners,  amr  all,  is  more  struge  than  his  net 
Ibtcaedng  that  tha  aavarity  ef  hie  e—tmssito 
would  dmat  its  awn  and,  and  wnold  •oralj'  kad 
(as  was  tha  case  till  recently  in  Snglaod)  to 
imponity.  [E.  B.] 

DRAGON  (ApdKm)^  an  Admean  of  Pdlene,  to 
whom  Dernllidas  (b.  e.  998)  entrusted  the  g»> 
Temment  of  Atameua,  vhkh  had  been  oconwd 
by  a  body  of  China  enles,  and  wUeh  ba  had  lo- 
dneedaftoradege  of  eight  nontha.  Beve  Dneea 
gathered  a  hno  of  3000  taigeteefa,  and  acted  soc- 
cesifalty  against  the  enemy  by  the  range  af 
Myaia.  (Xen.  BtIL  iiL  2.  |  1 1 1  V- 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON (AMbmv).  1.  AmoudaBof  Atbraa, 
was  a  diadple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  Plato 
in  music.  (Pint  da  Mm.  17;  Olympiod.  PiL  Pt^) 

2.  A  grammarisa  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  nign  of  Hadrian.  Soidas  mentitou  tennl 
woriu  M  hia,  of  which  only  one  {mfi  /Urfwr)  k 
extant.  It  k  aid  to  lie  an  aztraet  fresn  a  la^er 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Oodfr.  Hermann, 
Ldpsis,  1812. 

&  Of  Corcyia,  a  writer,  whose  work  wepl  XObr 
k  quoted  by  Atbenaeos  (xt.  p.  692,  d.).  Cksanbop 
{ad  &«.)  pnmosee  npl  ftewr  as  a  eonjectore.  [E.  £.] 

DRACON  (A^dMN-)  L,  eighteenth  in  deseeU 
(hna  Aaaeolqini,  who  Btad  in  the  fifth  and  feorth 
centariaaB.c.  Ha  was  Aa  son  of  H^pocatos  IL 
(the  most  eekbiated  ^ysidan  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thecsalua,  and  the  kther  of  Htppacnttea 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tntaes,  ChiL  rit  Hist. 
\&b,  in  Fabric  BiU.  Oram,  toL  zii.  p.  682,  ed. 
tvL  I  Said.  a.  v.  IwwwapArv;  Oakn,  IM  DiftaU. 
Aiqar.  iL8,TBLTii.&854t  Cbanaaatmtf^focr. 

*i)e  Amht."  L  1,  «oL  xfL  p.  5;  Oi  I  m 

Hippoer.  Pramtid.  iL  32,  toL  zri.  p.  625 ; 
OommmL  ia  Hippoer.  ^  D4  NaL  Htm."  a.  I,  nL 
zv.p^lll;  TbessaU,  <Vat  ad  .dm,  and  Sonni 
VUa  BifrMr.  in  Hi^ecr.  Opmn,  toL  iii.  pp.  842, 
855.)  Oakn  tdk  ns  that  aoiae  of  the  wnrings  ef 
Hippocrates  wen  attributed  to  lus  son  Dneon. 

DHAOOK  II.  Was,  aoeotdiiw  to  Soidas  (s:  «b 
A^dmr),  the  son  of  TheMahu,  and  the  b- 
ther  of  Hippocrstea  (probably  Hippocntes  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct,  he  was  the  ninetemth  of  tbs 
kmihr  of  the  Asdnnadae,  tha  brother  of  Oor^aa 
and  tef^oentee  IIL,  and  Uved  probably  in  tha 
femth  eeBtorr  a  c 

DmiooH  in.  k  mid  by  Snidaa  (j:u.  A^Eawr) 
to  hare  been  the  era  of  Bi[^)ocrates  (proboUy 
Hippocntes  IV.),  and  to  hare  been  coo  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxua,  the  wife  of  Alezaader  the 
Onat,  in  the  fourth  centary  &  c 

TlHM'li,  howafM^  flMttinly  aaow  esnfadan  in 
Snda^  and  pwtapi  lha  mfpn  ti  Aa  niatakaa 
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jBay  be  liii  makoig  Dracon  L  ud  Dracon  II,  two 

ingtMul  of  the  $om,  of  Hippocntea  IL   £W.  A.a.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (A^xucoyrlSiis),  one  of  the 
tbir^  tTiBDta  establiilied  at  Ath^  in  a.  c.  104. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  3.  §  2.)  He  b  in  aU  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  meutiotu  {cEraL  p.  126), 
at  having  ftamed  at  that  time  the  constitation, 
accoidiiig  to  which  the  Atheniaiia  were  to  be  go- 
▼eraed  under  thdr  new  nlan ;  and  be  ia  perhiiM 
alw  the  diBrepntable  penon  alluded  to  by  Aiisto- 
phanea  as  haviiig  been  freqnsntly  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courta  of  justice.  (  Vap.  1S7;  Sehid. 
ad  loc^  camp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACO'NTIUS,  a  Chriatiaa  poet,  of  whoaa 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  ba 
waa  a  Spanish  i«e«byter,  flourished  dnring  the  first 
half  of  tbe  fifth  century,  and  died  about  A.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  IfejoeTneroa,  in  he- 
roic  meaauie,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
desd^tiim  1^  Oe  MX  di^s  of  ihe  aBatian,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  poMsnfiagmait  198  depao 
Tmes  addressed  to  the  yoim^  Theodoona,  in 
which  the  author  implorea  fiugiTraeH  of  God  for 
eertun  erroia  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  ooperor  for  baring  ntslected  to  ca- 
lebnte  his  vietmies.  Althong^  the  Hexaemenm 
ia  br  no  noana  dastitole  of  qdiit,  and  plainly  i&- 
dicatM  that  the  writer  had  atsdiei  carefully  the 
models  of  ehauod  antiqni^,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  critidsm  of  IsidMna :  **  Dracontius  com- 
posnit  heroicis  verubus  HexaSmenm  creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composnit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understaad  that  any  degree  of  deamess 
or  perqneni^  ia  implied  by  the  word  iwalader, 
for  nouing  la  more  chaiacteristic  of  this  pieee  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  enression. 
Indeed  these  def^ts  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excesa,  that  we  fed  dinoaed  to  agree 
with  Barthioa  {Adoen.  xM.  19),  that  Dnooutins 
did  not  always  understand  bimselfl 

It  ia  to  be  obserred  that  the  Hexatftneron  exists 
under  two  fbtms.  It  was  published  in  its  o^^nal 
shape  along  with  the  Qeneais  of  Claudius  Marias 
Victor, at  Parus  Svo.  1560 ;  in  the  '^Corpus  Chtis- 
tianorum  Poetunn,"  edited  by  Q.  FabtiouB,  Basil. 
4to.  1564 ;  with  the  notea  of  Wmtaiai,  Fnnc 
8to.  1610;  In  the  <* Mi«na  Bihliotbeea Patnm," 
Colon,  foi  1618,  Tol.  vi.  par.  1 ;  and  in  the  **  Bib- 
^heca  Patnun,"  Parii,  fol.  1624,  voL  viiL 

In  the  eooTBo  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Engeiuos,  bishop  of  T(4edo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasnindus  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beauti^fing  the  old  structuret  supplied 
what  be  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Sevenlh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  perfinmance  waa  extoided  to  634  lines.  The 
enhiged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  widi  the  Opuscula  <tf  Engenios,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Siimcmd's  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nins  to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  hy  the  eonunanda 
of  that  prince ;  and  in  p  903  we  £iid  the  Ekgy 
addfesaed  to  Theodosios.  The  £g(i«niao  nmon 
waa  m^inted  by  Riviniu,  Lfpg,  q  i65l,  and  in 
the  •*  Bibliotheca  Maxims  Patrun,  °'  Lagd"'- 
ir.  p.  724.  More  recent  editing  „_  appeared 
hy  F.  Arevalns,  Rotn.  4U>.  l^jS  Jl*  j  bv  J.  BL 
(^rpaoTina,  Hebnat.  Snu  ITSiV^  0P°^  ' 
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(iddoniB,  daSer^Eed.  c.34;  Honorina,  de 
Arp.  Eocb*.  b*b.iii.  fcSSi  IldefbnnU)  da&rm. 
Eedet.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  feimd  in  tne 
Bibikaitca  Eodtrntuliea  of  Fabridus.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
coofbimded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athan»- 
sins  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Diacon- 
tius  on  whom  Palladina  beatowed  the  esthete  of 
(vSoiO*  and  Staoiiaeriti  vat  with  the  Dnamtna, 
bishop  of  Petgimn%  namad  by  Sooato*  and  Sdio- 
menus.  [W.  R.] 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  |>iactice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suo- 
eeaaon^  for  prorincial  states,  e^ecially  tiie  cities  of 
Oanl,  at  nat  period  peculiarly  celebi^ed  as  the 
nuniag-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  depalatinia 
firom  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  tha 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addreiaes  iq»a 
the  oocorrance  of  any  au^idous  event,  returning 
thanks  for  past  ben^ta,  and  of  solkitijig  a  leaewd 
or  cantinmve  of  &Toar  and  pniteodflM.  The  in- 
dividoal  in  each  eommnnity  most  renowned  for  bia 
ritetnical  akiU  would  natiually  be  duaoi  to  dnw 
vf  and  deliver  the  compliuetitary  luMt^n^,  which 
was  osually  tedted  in  the  [oeaence  tX  the  prinee 
himsall  Elerm  pieces  of  ttua  description  have 
bera  transmitted  to  as,  iriiidi  have  beat  geneially 
poblished  togetbor,  onto  tha  tide  of  "  Doodaoini 
PancfQrrid  vetoes,'*  the  ipaeeh  (tf  Pliny  in  hownir 
of  Trajan  bdng  iiidaded  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  di&lent  age,and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  onr  notice,  while  some 
editors  nave  added  alao  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [CoiiiPru&]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  irith  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  beuB  the  name  of  CUudios  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
aec<Hid  idso  [Mahxatinub]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
uxth,  and  aevoith  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenioa, 
with  what  jtutice  is  dtacoMed  ebewben  [EtrMB- 
Nius] ;  the  muth  ia  the  work  of  Naarios,  who 
^peara  to  have  writt«i  the  eighth  likewise;  the 
ten^  belongs  to  a  Mamvtinns  di%rent  btga  the 
personage  mentioned  above ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepaniua,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  i£  Constantine  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Muamiaou  (a.  d.  307)* 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  desmption  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  aU  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  restdve  thenn 
selvee  into  amen  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  suocesuon  of  epigrammatic  points  caiefnlly 
balanced  antitheses,  elaWate  metaphors,  and  welt 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything^ 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  abanid.  Sooeeia 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  vieton. 
The  fronds  and  ijliee  of  the  soverdgn  would  be 
daubed  mth  fulsome  pruse,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calnmniea.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  coarae  of  evento  reeUy  was, 
bat  merely  under  what  a^eet  the  toluig  powera 
dedred  ihat  those  eventa  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  nnsble  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
luikioS  ^tstow.    We  derive  bfua  these  effuriona 

ume  knnwlaflBa  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  paitiealu  uidindaab  which  it  not  to  be  obtaised 
elMwhera,  wid  from  the  atyie  wo  can  dnw  acme 
coBchuion*  with  regard  to  th«  itate  of  the  language 
and  the  torn  «f  liteniy  tute  at  the  Dommencemait 
«f  thefimnheentiuj;  bat,  coa^dand  •  whde, 
antiqwty  baa  beqaeMhed  to  «b  aothfaig  BM»e 
worthkM. 

LATlNtTfl  Pacatcs  Debpanidb  Was  a  native  of 
Aqnitaaiat  aa  we  Icam  from  hisuelf  and  from  ^ 
do^na,  dta  friend  of  AnaouM,  iriM  inaoibea  to 
bim  aevetil  pieoeo  In  mr  eemriiwentaiT  dedie»- 
tioni,  and  the  cocreqnndent  n  ^mnachni,  hf 
wham  he  is  addmaed  in  three  einaUea  atfil  extant 
He  wni  tent  from  his  natiTe  provinoe  to  oongnto- 
brte  Theodorias  on  the  victoi;  achieved  over 
MunHU,  and  deiirervd  the  panegyric  which 
Hands  bit  In  the  cellectioo  described  above,  at 
Rone,  in  the  pnaenea  of  the  emperor,  fubMj  in 
the  antnmn  at  a.  n.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  por- 
ticolan  the  beta,  that  be  was  elorated  to  the  mnk 
of  proconml,  (njojed  great  oelebri^  ara  poet,  and 
WBi  descended  f^m  a  father  who  bon  the  same 
name  with  himaet^  the  Bonrcea  from  which  dot 
formation  is  derired  are  exhansted. 

The  omtion,  whQe  it  partakes  of  the  rieea  which 
disfignre  the  other  members  of  the  fitmilv  to  whidk 
It  belongs,  is  Ith  oztiBTBgant  in  its  hTperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  almagll  the 
laqgoua  k  a  sort  of  hjbrid  jngmj,  flnrmed  Iqr 
the  nmon  of  poetry  and  prose,  tbere  is  a  certain 
Bplendovr  of  diction,  a  flowing  copioaaneat  of  ex> 
pteanm,  and  eren  a  vigonr  of  thoogbt,  whidk 
lemind  ns  at  times  of  the  flmid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  ht  the  merits  of  Drepanios 
M  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critip  who  prononnees  bim  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Anson.  Pne/.  ^lifframm.  IdyD.  fiL),  it  is  impoa- 
nble  for  vs  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  hi* 
effiirta  in  this  department  has  been  pteaerred. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  FLonuDrepamxu*, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Prineepa  of  the  I^DSgyrlci  VeterH 
Is  in  quarto,  in  Rmuu  characters,  without  place, 
date,  vt  psinterS  name,  but  ia  beUered  to  hare 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  indudes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  assodated 
together  the  life  of  J^rictda  by  Tadttu,  and  fiag- 
nenla  of  Patmuna  Arhitar,  vith  a  pie&ce  by 
Franc.  Pateolanns,  addressed  to  Jae.  Antiqaarios. 
Another  very  ancient  impieauon  in  4to.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  ctmtaintng  tiie  twelve 
Ofatkms  aione,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  '  The  most  usdfiil  editions  are  those  of 
AheorsMM,  4to.,  Van.  1738;  tA  Jatganu,  whidi 
preaanta  a.naw  raeenaion  of  the  lax^  with  a  valo- 
able  eonmiantai;,  and  comprdienda  the  poem  tA 
Corippos,  2  torn.  Svo.,  Nomnbeig.  1779  ;  and  of 
AmtaKMUf  which  enludes  Drepanins,  with  veiy 
copious  notes  and  ^ipatstna  criticus,  2  torn.  4to., 
Tmj.  ad  Rhen,  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1648,  witii  notes  by  many  com- 
ntenlatm,  bean  the  title  **  XIV  Panegyrid 
Veterea,"  in  conseqoeoce  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  AoKmiua  and  Ennodius.*' 

In  iUustratioQ  we  have  T.  O.  Wald,  Diaertatio 
lb  Pimgfneu  vettrtm,  4to.,  Jenae,  1731 ;  T.  O. 
Mo^in,  PiarngfrieU  Mtoimt  pngrammat  dto., 
Noramb.  1738;  and  Heyna,  Ommu  XIlBmm- 
gjfriatmm  tuttrum,  in  his  OputaUa  ^earftifaB,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(8id<m.  ApoDin.  S^ikt,  viiL  12;  eomp.  fteqgr. 


cc.  3  and  24  ;  Auion.  Fra^.  ^lifframm^  Lad. 
Sept.  Sap^  Tteimopatgit.^  OramaliamtuL,IiiyB,Tu.i 
Symmach.  E^iuL  viiL  12,  iz.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.] 

DRl'MACUS  (Apt/uum),  a  fabulous  lewler  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  Tlie  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  Gist  who  purchased  slaves,  fiar 
which  they  were  puniriied  by  the  gods,  for  muy 
of  the  shtves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  idand,  and  from  thence  made  destnw- 
tiva  hnada  into  the  pnsaeasinns  li  dwir  finaer 
aaatan.  After  a  long  and  nadess  wnhn,  the 
Chiaui  emiduded  a  trea^  with  Driameoa,  the 
brave  and  toccessfol  leader  of  the  shves,  who  pat 
aa  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimaens  now  reodved 
among  his  band  wly  those  Aves  who  had  run  awaj 
throngb  the  bad  treatment  they  bad  ezperieneed. 
Bat  afterwards  the  Chiana  fldRnsd  a  priae  fir  Ua 
head.  The  noUe  rfave  leader,  on  hearing  this, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  "  I  aa  (dd  and  wvary  of 
life ;  but  yoQ,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  are 
yenng,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  TbcniaR  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
priae  toe  it"  This  was  done  according;  bat, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacaa,  the  diilmliinii'a 
among  the  slaves  became  wnae  than  ever;  mi. 
the  Chians  then,  secdng  of  what  service  be  lad 
been  to  them,  built  hkn  a  bennm,  which  tb«y 
called  the  bacoam  of  the  «**»tK.  The 

■laves  triBtad  to  him  a  pHtianof  tbedr  booty; 
and  whenever  the  staves  meditated  any  ontrage, 
Drimacaa  aiqMared  to  thor  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.  (Athoi.  vL  p.  266.)       [L.  B.] 

DRIMO  (A^i^  the  name  t£  two  mythiol 
peraon^iea.  (Hygin.  A8l  Pmet  p.  2;  Eaatsih. 
od  Abm.  p.  776.)  [L.&] 

DROllEUa  (ApPfuis).  1.  Of  Mantineia.  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games,  who  gained  Ae 
prise  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  76.  (Psom.  vL  6. 
§2,I1.S2.) 

2.  Of  StymfdialBs,  twice  won  the  prise  at  Olym- 
pia  in  the  doliduia,  bat  it  u  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  alao  niaed  two  priiea  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nemean 
games.  He  u  said  to  have  first  introdnced  the 
cnstoo  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  iriiich  waa  the 
work  of  Pyth^ena,  (ftns.  vi  7.  g  3;  IMin.  ^. 
MzzziT.8,19.)  [L.S.] 

DROMICHAETES  (A/Mvuxafnrt).  l.Akii« 
of  the  Qetae,  eoubmpeniy  with  Lyiiwachns,king 
of  Thrace,  aiid  known  to  ns  ntly  by  his  rictesr 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  todt 
prisontf  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Lyaimadna,  but 
sent  him  back  to  his  fether  withoat  lanann,  beping 
thnatoipkdiefimnrsfLniBBAna.  ThalattEr, 
however,  therea|Nn  tnvsdad  tha  terrilariea  of  Sto- 
michaete*  in  person,  with  a  large  army ;  bat  aoea 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  uid  was  uhi- 
matdy  taken  prisoner  with  hia  whole  force.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generoos 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  nffl  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimadna 
giving  b™  his  daughter  in  marrisge  and  restoring 
the  Mmqnesta  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  tiie 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Etc  Pttmc  xxL 
p.  558,  ed.  Wees.,  £»c  FoCk.  zxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
StnbL  viL  302,  S05  ;  Plnb  DmHr.  89,  A3; 
Pdyaen.  vu.  25 ;  Memncn,  a  6,  ed.  OidL)  Pte- 
saniaa,  indeed,  gives  a  difierent  aecoont  aS  the 
tmnsaction,  acco^ing  to  which  Ly«imacfaDs  bim- 
sdf  escaped,  bat  hia  san  A|ptbodaa  havii^  UkB 
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tended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpethtans,  and 
h-im  vabjects  are  spoken  of  by  Puusniaa  m  both 
nomerouB  and  -wuUce.  (Pans.  Le. ;  8tnb.  viL 
pp.  304,  S05  ;  Niebohr,  JTMm  StkriflM,  p.  S79 ; 
Dpoyaen,  Nackfolg.  Alar.  p.  fi89.) 

2,  A  leader  of  ThiaciaQ  oiOMnuiM  (inbiblf 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Qetae)  in  the  Mrriee  <n  Antio- 
chos  II.    (Poljven.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  generala  of  Mithridates,  probably' 
a  Thncian  by  birth,  who  m»  lent  by  hiin  with  aa 
am^  to  the  nippwt  et  Archelaiu  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
piBn.  Mkkr.  82,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLGIDE8  (ApiifiMAe(li|t)  of  Sphettai, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  oF  Dentetritu  Phalereni, 
who  ezerci»ed  a  mat  inflaence  upon  pnblic  a&in 
at  Athens  hj  hu  terrile  flatteiy  «  Demetrin* 
Poliorcete*.  (Pint.  XIbimA-.  1 S,  14,  Pneoept.  PiUiL 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDE8,  or,  aa  mne  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  ia  nes^Ded  by  Fnlgentitu  {Mifihol.  iL 
17)  as  the  anthor  of  a  Tbeogony,  bnt  ii  otherwiae 
unknown.  (Fabric.  BSi.  Graee.  I  f.  30.)  [L.Sl] 
DROMON  i^pafiMp).   1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whoaa  TdXr/m 
two  fngmenta  are  qnoted  by  AtheBMiu  (vi  pu 
340,  d.,  is.  p.  409,  e.).   In  the  former  of  theaa 
fingmenta  mention  Li  made  of  the  parauls  Tithy- 
m^ua,  who  ia  alao  mentioned  by  Alezu,  Timoclea, 
and  Antipbanea,  who  are  all  poeta  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  whidi  therefore  it  i>  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon alao  belonged.    A  play  of  the  tame  title  u 
awacibed  to  Eubuld&    (Meineke,  Fitig.  Cbn. 
Oraae.  L  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  uave  of  the  Peripatetic  philoaopha,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  1^  his  will.  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  T.  63.)  Ua  ia  indaded  in  the  liata  of  the 
Peripatatict.  (ntbricBiU.OfBaa.ui.  p. 492.)  [P.S.] 
DRUSILLA.  1.  LrviA  Dbunlla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberias  and  the  wife  of  Ab- 
guatna.  [Livia.] 

2.  DavsiLLA,  a  daughter  of  Oermanicns  and 
Agrippina,  wfta  brongfat  up  in  the  honae  of  her 
grandmother  Antonta.  Hue  ahe  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cuoi  (afterwardi  the  emperor 
Cali^uk),  before  he  waa  of  «ge  to  aMome  the  t«a 
Tiriha,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witneae  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
chiUreu.  (SacL  Cal^aloy  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the . 
emperor  Tiberioa  di^oaed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Caaaioa  Longintu  (Tac.  Amn,  fi.  15),  but  her 
brother  aocm  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
huaband'a  honse,  and  openly  lited  with  hn  aa  if 
ahe  were  lua  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
wfl  find  her  married  to  M.  AemOitu  Lepidut,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  siatara,  but  hia  paasion  for  DrusiUa  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illneas,  be  appointed 
her  heir  to  hia  property  and  kinfjdam;  bat  ahe 
died  eariy  in  hie  reign,  miereupon  bn  griaf  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greateat  pomp, 
gaTe  her  a  pnblic  tomb,  aet  np  her  golden  image  in 
tha  foram,  and  commimded  that  ahe  ahonid  be 
wonh^pad,  hy  the  name  INutbea,  with  the  aame 
honour*  aa  Tflnoa.  LiTius  Otminina,  a  aenatw, 
vmn  that  be  aav  her  ascending  to  hmven  in  the 
company  of  the  goda,  and  wai  rewarded  with  a 
milluw  Mtercea  fix  faia  atny.    Men  knew  not 


daya  that  followed  hw  fonenL  (Dion  Caaa.  lix.  1 L; 
Senec.  OomoL  ad  Polyb.  36.) 

3.  JuLU  DarsiLLA,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Cains  (Caligula)  by  hia  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  bom,  accoriiag  to  Soetonina  {Oaiigtda, 
25),  oa  the  iaj  of  her  aothw^  marriage,  or,  ao- 
coriing  to  Die  (Uz.  39),  thirty  daya  afterwarda. 
On  the  day  of  her  tnrtii,  ahe  was  carried  by  her 
Esther  nnnd  the  templea  of  all  the  goddeaaea,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  towhoae  patnm- 
age  ho  commended  her  maintenance  and  ednca^ 
tion.  Joaephua  (Ant.  Jud.  six.  2)  telataa,  that 
Caligula  proootmced  it  to  be  a  doabtfiil  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  ahare  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  Inti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  diapoaition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infiuit,  like  would  tear  with  her 
little  naila  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  ehildnn  who 
played  with  hw.  On  the  day  t^  her  father  waa 
aaaaaainated,  ahe  waa  killed  by  being  daahal 
^ainat  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  ahe  waa  about  two 
year*  old. 

4.  Drdsilla,  daughter  of  Ittrodea  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  tha  Jews,  by  hia  wile  Cyproa,  and  sister 
of  Herodea  Agrippa  IL,  vaa  owy  aiz  yeaia  old 
when  her  &ther  died  in  a.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promiaed  in  mairiaga  to  Epiphanea,  aon  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  Uie  match  waa 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanea  refusing 
to  perform  hia  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewiah 
religion.  Hereupon  Axitus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained DmaiUa  as  hia  wife,  and  peifbnned  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwarda,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  tn  love  with  her, 
and  indnced  her  to  leave  Azizua — a  course  to 
which  ahe  waa  prompted  not  only  by  the  bir 
promiae*  of  Felix,  but  by  a  deiire  to  escape  the 
annoynneo  to  whidi  the  was  aubjected  by  the  envy 
ot  her  riater  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  year* 
oUa,  vied  with  her  in  beaaty.  She  thought,  per^ 
hope,  that  Felix,  whom  ahe  acc^ted  as  a  aecoud 
hostnnd,  would  be  better  able  to  {ffotect  her  than 
Azizna,  whom  ahe  divorced.  In  the  Adt  cf  Us 
ApoiUa  (xxir.  34),  aha  is  mentioned  in  anch  a 
maniwr  that  she  maynatorally  be  supposed  tohare 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preach^  before  her 
second  husband  in  jl.  d.  GO,  Felix  and  Dmsilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  periahed  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesnviua.  (Joaephua,  Attt.  Jud,  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitna  {HiU.  v.  9}  saya,  that  Felix  married 
Dniailla,  a  gnnddangbter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  DrodUa  he  refn  to,  if  any  auch  person  erer 
existed,  muat  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  nanea  and  &te  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sourcea ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Joaepbus  of  the  parentage  of  DruulU  is  more 
conristent  than  tlut  Tacitos  wiUi  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  whidi  It  i^ipeara  that  Druailla 
waa  a  Jewesa.  Some  hare  suppoacd  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Drusuae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  on  ezpresaon  of  Snetonnu  {Oamd,  28),  who 
calls  FeUx  frum  riQWtariMi  (MrOMa.  [J.T.O.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  diatinguiahed  fomily 
of  the  Livia  gena.  It  is  aaid  by  Suetonius  (TO, 
3),  that  the  firat  Idvius  Dniana  acquired  the  c^gno- 
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DRUSUS. 


men  DnuDi  Cm-  hinuelf  ud  lui  deaoendaoti,  hj 
htying  alun  in  doM  combftt  one  DimoMU, »  chief- 
tain «  the  enemj.  Thu  Lirini  DnMi%  be  coef 
on  to  mf,  WH  ^QpnMor  in  Gut  and,  MBOi£iig 
to  om  tndidan,  on  Us  ntnm  to  Rmm,  bnMgfat 
from  bii  pnriiwo  the  gold  wluch  1m1  Iwai  piia  to 
the  SenoDM  at  the  time  when  the  Ci^iilal  wu  be- 
neged.  Thii  acootint  Menu  to  be  aa  liule  iltianrrinfl 
of  oodit  aa  the  atoiy  that  CamUlna  pnTented  the 
from  bdng  paid,  or  obliged  ittobeiealond 
n  the  fint 

Of  the  time  when  tlw  fint  JAiivu  Dnmi  floa- 
riahed,  nothing  more  pieeiaa  ii  recorded  than  that 
If.  Line*  Druoa,  who  wai  tribnne  of  the  pleba 
withC.anoebnainB.c.l22,wB«hiiafiii9NMi  Thia 
word,  which  litmll^  means  gnudaoa'a  giandaim, 
ma;  poaaibljr  nmo  udefinitelT  a  ntoe  dutant  do- 
acendant,  aa  atoww  in  Honwe  (jChm.  i.  1)  la  vied 
indefinitelj  fiv  an  anoeator. 

Pighiiu  {Amtnla,  L  p.  416)  emijectnna,  that 
the  fiiat  lirina  Diiwu  waa  a  era  of  M.  Livina 
Denter,  iriw  waa  godbbI  in  b.&  S02,  and  that 
LirioB  Denter*  the  eon,  acqnired  the  agnonten  tk 
Dnuu  in  the  campaign  againat  the  Seomea  nnder 
Comeliiu  Dolabdk,  in  a.  a  283.  He  thinka  that 
the  deaoendanta  of  thia  lirini  Denter  Dnwu 
aoiomed  Dninu  lb  a  bmiljr  cagnomen  in  place 
Denter.  There  ia  moch  pi^mbilitf  in  thia  conjeo- 
tue^  if  the  origiiL  ef  the  name  gifan  hj  Saetoaiu 
he  cmeet;  ftr  the  Senooaa  wen  ae  corapletdjr 
■abdoad  bj  DokbeDft  bkI  Danltiiis  Catrinoj  (Ap- 


DRUSU& 

pian,  OalL  ir.  fr.  11,  ed.  Schird^),  that  the^ 
eeem  to  hare  been  annihOated  aa  an  independent 
people,  and  we  nerer  afterwaida  vnd  ef  them  an 
being  engaged  in  war  againat  Rome.  On  thia 
•ui^ioution,  howeter,  according  to  the  ordinary 
dnrmtion  of  human  life,  H.  Ijnaa  Dmaoa,  the 
patromu  mmaba  of  a.  a  122,  moat  have  been,  not 
the  abmepOM,  bnt  the  adnrpot,  or  grandMn'a  gtuid- 
■oa'a  aoa,  ot  the  fint  Driuu,  and  hence  Pigbina 
(J.  Oi)  peopoaee  to  lead  in  Snetonina  adbyne  in 
^aee  w  atnyofc 

Snetonina  ( 72".  2)  mentiena  a  Claodins  Dmana, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  status  with  a 
diadem  at  A^pii  Ponun,  and  eadeaToored  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  hj  enfnnuung  it  wtilt 
his  clientelae.  II  we  maj  judge  from  the  poattioB 
which  thia  Clandiu  Drusus  oecupiea  in  the  text  of 
Soetunaa,  he  waa  not  bOer  than  P.  CHandins 
Pokher^  who  was  consul  in  &  c.  249.  It  is  not 
eaaj  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno- 
men Drusns  in  the  ose  of  this  eaily  Clandin% 
which  would  be  consisteiit  with  the  aeoonnt  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Switenjaa  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livins  Draaas.  Tka  naaciliid 
origin  from  tbe  chieftain  Draoaoa  an^  be^  Bayle 
{Diclioimain,  $.  r.  Dnutu)  soimisca,  one  of  tboae 
bbles  by  vhidi  genealogists  striTe  to  incnaue  the 
importance  vi  -    The  connexion  of  tbe 

funily  oi  Dmns  with  the  first  cmperara  probably 
leflacUd  a  letn^aetiTa  Inatie  upon  ita  rqmfalkau 
gnatoeak   (Vii^  Am.  yi.  825.) 


1.  IC.  LMaa  Dniu. 
3.  U.  UMn  DtmM  A—iH^«  (qa.  ibnuIiaDat}, 
1  C  livina  Dmsut  Coa.  b.  c.  147. 


4.  IL  livini  Dmsna,  Coa.      c.  112 ; 
married  Comdia. 


6.  C.  liiitu  Drama. 


6.  M.  Linos  Drosns, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  n.  c 
91 ;  married  Senrilia, 
•ister  of  <L  Barrilitu 
Caepin. 


Uria ;  manfed  1. 1 Q.  8anril]aB^0aeidak»iiMiied  %r  M.  PeiriM  Oata>. 


7.  lirioa  Dnutti  ClanAbauu. 
adopted  by  Now  6.t 


Q.  Sernlios 
Caepio^ 
Trib.MiL 
a.c.72. 


Serrilia ;  married  l.M.  Swrilia; 
Junius  Brutus  [m.  1^  D.  nsrned 
Jnnins  Slanna].  LucuUol 

It  Jnnins  Brtfn^  ^nanie. 


M.  Cato  Peccia: 
Utic  married 
L-Domit. 
AhcDo- 
baibn. 


8.  H.  liTins  Dmaas  Libo,  Consul  a.  c  15; 
addled  by  No.  7  P  i  married  PoopttaP 


9.  LiTia  DnisiUa,  afterwards  named  Julia  Aognstn; 
m.  1.  Tibcdns  Qandins  Nero  [2.  Augustus  CaesarJ. 


10,  L.  Soibonlna  iibe  XkaaB^ 
■on  of  No.  8.r 


11.  Now  Chadina  Dnaaa 
(senior),  aftafwarda  Dnsaa 
Gemameaa;  wuiied  An* 
tonia,  ninoi. 


IS.  Oernanicua 
Caesar;  married 
Agrippina. 


14.  l!dTia ;  ]£.  Ti.  ChndiL  Dntnu  Caewr 
m.  1.  C. Caesar;  (emperor  CLAUOlva):  matxied 
S.  Now  16.  1.  UigubmiUa. 


13.  T!b«B  ^ete  OHaar 
(eniNnr  Tmuin) ;  a. 
I.  Tipnnia  Agi^pna. 


1 6.  Dnisns  Caesar  (jn- 
niw)}  died  a.  d.  23, 
lenfag  A  daiq^  JoJia 
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17.  Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
dug^ter 
•TNo.  16j 
died  A  D.  SO. 

18.  Dni- 
Mu;  died 
A.0.S3. 


19.  Cains  Cae- 
nr  (empoor 
Caliodla)  ; 
m.  SiCieaonk. 


inli 


I 

20.  Agripiii. 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nuuk 


21.  Dniulla; 
BLLUCaanna, 
3.  ILLepidaa; 
died  A.  o.  SSL 


22.  JnL  LiTilla. 
•22.  Three  other 
children  [  died 
jwatg. 


23.  Dntnu; 

died  A.  o. 

20. 
34.  Chadh. 


2jL  JnlUt  DnuOk;  died  A.  d.  41. 


OTRUt  DRDSL 


2S.  D.  Drunu,  ComuI  rafiectu  B.  c.  137.  P  (Dig.  1.  tit  It.  |.  2.) 
27.  aDnuna,hiat«iut.  (SoAAigii^Bi.) 


1.  M.  Lmirs  Dittnu^  the  fiithert  nataml  or 
■doptiTe,  of  No.  2.   {FkuL  CbpA.) 

2.  M.  Livius  H.  F.  Dnuflua  Aihiliancs,  the 
fnther  of  No.  3.  {Ftal.  Q^ni.)  Some  modem 
writen  call  him  Mamilianiu  inateiid  of  Aemilianua, 
for  ttamciibett  aro  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marblet,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fngmento  in  the  ^ace  where  hit  name 
ii  mentioned  under  the  jear  of  hia  eon's  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  re^ectin  FnU  of  Uadiaoi, 
the  ftbricator  Ocdtdns,  Sigonins,  wd  Pinneei, 
ad  A.  V.  c.  606.) 

8.  C  LiviiTS  M.  Abhiliani  kM.ii.  Dbdsds, 
was  consul  in  b.  a  147  with  P.  Comelins  Sdpio 
ACricanna.  Of  his  &ther  nothing  i>  known,  but  it 
my  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
DruBua  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Dnuua.  It 
is  poaaibie,  however,  that  M.  Linus  Dnisus,  the 
gtind&ther,  had  by  difierent  wiyes  two  eons 
named  Maicua,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.    {Did.  <f  AwL  p.  641, «. «.  Nomoi.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C  Livius 
Dmsus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
wiUi  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
(7Vm  ^  T.  38)  mentions  Drasns  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Ciu  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (ooeeptmiM),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  AufidiuL  The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  naed  to  throng 
his  bouse  for  the  pnrpooe  of  consulting  him.  Henoe 
it  has  been  ntber  hMtily  inferred,  that  Dmsus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Anfidini,  and  was  never 
■een  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  DmsDs  who  was  consul  in  &  c  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identiiy  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  abeordity  in  su^ 
posing  the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  B.  a  147 
to  ^ve  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cioero(bom 
B.C.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  stndent  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
nay  be  collected  fimn  the  yean  when  No.  4  atkd 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  fonnded  upon  rwc  Qm.  v.  38 
seema  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identi^ng  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  saflideut  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rntiltus,  YitM  JOorum  19;  GuiL  Orotitu,  tU 
ViL  JOonm,  !.  4.  S  8-) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
wvAmvl  gnat  wlo  atotetsaf  kw  (Vnk  Mas. 


viii.  7)i  althoufa  his  nnne  is  not  men  timed  by 
PamfoidmiaVMhmaeatJ»OngimJmk.  Tbcra 
is  a  paasage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  a.  37.  S  !)• 
where  Cdsus  cites  and  approve*  an  opintai,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Dnisns  coindde,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ao- 
tion  for  damages  (ariiitriim)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  twm  of  a  slave* 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  canse,had  refined  to 
accept.    (Maiansius,  ad  XXX^fOot.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Prisdan  {An  Gram.  lib.  viiL  p.  127,  e£ Colon. 
1526)  attributes  to  LMm  the  sentence,  ■*  ImpHbia 
Ubr^mt  anv  wm  poM^  imjm  oalMtoi^  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Linus  Dmsos  is  here 
meant,  not  only  £^  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Prisdan,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  woi^ 
(Dirksen,  Bndut^  am  dm  SAriflem  tUr  Ao. 
Muaksa  Jtriilmt  pi  45.) 

4.  BL  hmvs  C.  r.  H,  Aholuni  n.  Dbdsot^ 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
B.  c  122,  when  C.  Oraccbus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.    The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progiess 
of  Oracchns  in  the  fiivour  of  the  people,  employed 
bis  coUeague  Drusus,  who  vras  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloqnent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  nndemine  hii  influence.  Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appiao,  B.  C.  L  23.)    He  then  adopted  the  un- 
Stir  and  crooked  policy  of  propoung  messum  like 
those  wfaidi  he  had  thwarted.    He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.    Dmsus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  neeesa  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
deaignation  patmm  snute.    (Suet.  TtS.  3.) 
Drasus  vra*  able  to  do  with  ^plaiue  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censore, 
Gracchus  was  Uamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citisenship.    Drasiia  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
hooonrad  ^  nds  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.    Gtaochuo,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
tradaced.    Dnisus  relieved  the  grants  of  pnUie 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot,    Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  foundets  some 
of  the  most  renectable  catiiena.   He  was  abused 
as  a  populari^-hnnter.   Drasns  intredncod  a  law 
far  estehliitiit  y  fwrsg  Am  iw^nixlutkmf  nd 
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fix  Mttling  3000  poor  citiseni  in  etA.  He  wu 
^pfilaaded,  and  vu  auiated  in  carrying  the  me«- 
tore.  Theae  twelve  odoniei  are  rappoeed  by 
NiebuliT  {Hut.  Rome,  iv.  p.  849)  to  be  tb« 
nme  with  than  mendoned  hj  Cimr)  (^pra  Ca»- 
CMS,  35).  In  all  thew  mcasorem,  the  amdiict  of 
Dnutu  aean  to  ba  ezeaapt  tmn  Mrdid  mo- 
tivea  of  gain.  H«  took  no  part  in  the  fbnndatirai 
<^  coloniet,  referred  no  portiooa  of  land  to  hinueUl 
and  left  to  otben  the  management  of  boaineaa  in 
which  the  diabaraemait  oC  money  wat  coiwemed. 
OiBcdin%  on  the  other  band,  was  aoxioat  to  lutfe 
thebandWrf  mon^,  and  got  himadf  ^ptdnted 
one  of  the  foundera  tn  an  intended  colony  at  Ov- 
thage.  The  popnlace,  ever  inndcioiu  in  pecnniaij 
matter*,  when  they  uw  tfaii,  thouriit  that  all  hu 
fine  pnfeiiionB  wen  pretsxta  for  pnvale  jobt. 
Beddet,  Dmws  deteriy  took  adrmtage  of  hia 
abMnce  to  wttand  him  thnogh  the  ude  Fnlvina 
FlacctN.  FlaccQB  wm»  hot-hoadcd  and  indiacieeti 
and  Dnmi  eontrired  to  throw  the  obloqny  oif  hJa 
indiwredon  and  miacondoet  npon  Oracchoa.  Thus 
waa  the  policy  of  tbe  aeoate  and  DrantacMn^etely 
aoDceaafiJ.  Oracehui  wm  ootUdden  and  dia- 
oediled,  and  hi*  power  waa  for  efer  gone.  (Plut. 
C  Gratxlm,  6—11;  Ck.  BrmL  28,  da  ^  ir. 
24.) 

Tb«  policy  and  Iq^ahtion  of  Dnuna  in  hii  tti- 
bnnate  bear  aome  reaemblanoe  to  thoae  of  hia  aon, 
who  waa  kflled  in  hia  tribBDato  31  yean  wStu- 
warda.  Hence  it  ii  aometimea  diSnlt  to  datar- 
mine  whether  paaaagea  in  tbe  daaafaal  nfliota 
relate  to  the  father  or  tbe  aon,  and  in  aome  caaea  it 
ii  probable  that  the  father  and  the  aon  hare  boen 
cnnfoandod  by  ancient  writera.  In  a  caae  of  doabt 
the  pmuniptioD  is  that  the  aon  [No,<i]  ii  intended, 
aince  hia  tragical  death,  followed  clooe  by  tbe  Kbnic 
wm,  baa  nndered  the  rear  of  bia  trininala  ft  «oii- 
^kwNH  en  in  Roman  mato^. 

W«  read  nothing  mm  of  Dnmu,  mitil  he  oV 
tuned  the  oonaDlahip  in  B,  c.  112.  H«  probably 
paeaed  tbnngfa  the  r^Iar  gradatioiia  of  office  aa 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  pmetor 
nrbauni,  whooa  dednoo,  that  an  action  of  maada- 
tnm  lay  agaiiut  an  bar  aa  aoch,  ia  mentitmed  ad 
Ifmn.  U.  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Dmaoa  praetor, 
an  inatanoe  of  whoie  legal  attateneaa  ia  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticna  {vetvt  iilnd  Dnui 
pnOont,  &c  Til.  2);  but  we  aboold  ntbsr  be  dia- 
poaed  to  refer  theae  pawagea  to  aomo  member  of 
the  finuily  (perh^»  No.  3  or  Noi  Ikiriw  attained 
the  praetoiwip,  bat  did  not  Mdk  the  higher  office 
of  conaoL 

Drataa  obtiuned  Maoedonia  a*  fail  protiuea,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordiaci.  He 
waa  ao  anooeasfal  in  his  militw^  opeiationa,  that 
be  not  only  tepelled  the  incunionB  at  tUa  and 
and  fonrndMle  enemy  opon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drore  them  ont  of  part  of  thdr 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  fnm 
Thrace  to  the  fiirUier  or  Dacian  aide  of  the  Danube. 
(Florua,  iii.  4.)  Upon  hia  return,  he  waa  we^ 
corned  with  high  bcmoun  (Lir.  j^oA.  Ixiii),  and 
hit  victory  waa  receiTOd  with  the  wanaa  aatiafao- 
tioD  fram  its  following  dose  upon  the  eerere  defeat 
of  C  Cato  in  tbe  aaroe  qnarter.  (Dion  Caaa.  Froj/. 
Petreae.  93,  ed.  Reintar,  L  ^  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetomna 
(7T6.'  3)  mentions  tkrm  trimnpha  of  tbe  Liria  sou, 
and  only  (uw  (of  Urina  SalinatOT)  are  poaitivdy 
laGorded.  Then  is,  boweTai^no|iraq^tbatDnuai  , 


tthimpbed.  The  Faati  Triwsphalaa  of  lUa  ycmr 
are  wanting,  and  VaUlant  (A^iuis.  Ami.  Fami.  Romm- 
ii.  p.  £2)  has  been  misled  into  tbe  ^otatkm  erf  m 
conjectural  sopplenieDt  as  an  aBthnity.  In  a.  fmm- 
■age  in  Pliny  (£f.  N.  xzdiL  50),  which  baa  bevo 
relied  npon  aa  proTiqg  that  Dmsoa  Uhiiuphed,  tbff 
words  trimm^htdem  anwni  do  not  lefer  to  tlic 
Drosos  mentioned  immediately  befcre. 

Plutard)  (QHoeif-  JW  td.  p.  119,  ed.  Radce> 
moitiona  a  Druana  wko  died  in  his  office  of  eenaor, 
upui  which  hi*  ctAaaKae,  AaaBilino  Sauna,  re- 
fiiaad  to  abdicate,  natil  the  tribmua  eC  tbe  pM« 
«d«nd  bin  to  be  taken  to  piaoiL  It  b  bJi^T 
probable  that  oo:  Draaaa  ia  intended,  and  Aat 
cenaorahip  fisU  in  the  year  B.  C-  109,  wben  tbe 
remains  of  the  C^itoliae  maiblea  ahew  that  one  of 
the  cenaora  died  duing  hii  sngirtnqr-  {.^'^ 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Liviua  C  F.  11.  AmUANi  w.  Dkotiui^ 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pi^ns  (^nmCos,  iii  20), 
contrary  to  all  piobabili^,  tanivmAjt  him  witb 
Livius  Druans  Chadiaima,  the  grandfather  oS  Ti- 
herina.  [See  No.  7.]  He  ^proadied  bna  hrotbei^ 
Nh  4,  in  tbe  iaflaaice  of  his  dMMtteg  a^ 
tbe  wei^  of  bit  doqoencB.  (Cic  Bni.  2a.} 
Some  have  snppoaed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C  IJrna 
DntsQB,  refemd  to  by  Oetto  (Tmc  ^  t.  W) 
and  Valetina  Mftzimas  (tiIL  7),  but  see  Noi.  3. 
Diodorus  Vti,  No*.  CoiL  u.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentiMia  l3t»  gnat  power  whidi  tbs  two 
Dinii  aeqnind  by  tba  aoUitj  of  Adr&aii)y,  tkmr 
good  fisettng,  and  thrir  eonrteoua  Jiiiwiiiiiii  It 
seems  to  hare  been  thooght,  that  th^  oxild  d» 
anything  they  Bked,  for,  after  a  certain  kw  bad 
bera  puaed,  some  one  wroto  ntder  it  in  jea^ 
« This  Uw  binds  all  the  peopfe  bat  the  two 
Dmu.**  it  is  &r  mom  ltt«y  that  two  brodien 
thm  that,  aa  Hai  ai^poiea,  a  father  and  eon  (t^ 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  tkna  nfanel  to ;  and, 
ftmn  the  ecmtext.  w«  denbt  not  that  No.  4  and  tbo 
jnmA  No.  5,  rroilBmpniiiwi  of  tba  GianH 
designated. 

6.  H.  LmuB  U.  P.  C.  M.  Diwmns,  wm  s  aaa 
irf  No.  4.  Hu  aubitknis  temper  manifriatiA  itaetf 
with  preeocioa  acttn^.  From  boyhood  he  Dew 
aUowed  hiniBdr  a  hdUay,  but,  before  be  waa  of 
an  age  to  aaasme  tbe  toga  riiilia,  he  fiequoited 
the  fomm,  bnsied  himself  in  triala,  and  sometiaaea 
exerted  his  iaflnenee  so  e&ctaally  with  tbe  jodieea 
as  to  indnee  tbam  to  giie  senteoee  aneoiding  to  bi* 
wish.  (SeneG.AA«Kf%6.)  HisdanMand 
mania  in  bis  yonth  wm  pare  and  seTcn  ((Sc.  A 

i  SO),  but  a  eelf-saffioeat  ooneat  waa  conna- 
cuons  in  his  actioni.  Wben  quaestor  in  Ana,  be 
would  not  wear  the  )n«gnia  office :  **ne  quid 
ipso  esaet  maignina."  (AureL  Vict  de  Fir.  10. 
When  he  wna  boiUi^  a  boose  npoo  tbe  Palatinn 
moBBt,  the  aidulect  pt^oaed  a  pwi  to  pRrent  it 
from  being  oratlooked.  "No,**  said  he,  "nther 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-dtixens  may  see 
ererytbing  I  do."  This  hosae  haa  a  name  in 
hiatory :  it  passed  from  Dmsns  into  tbe  fanuly  of 
CrasBoa,  and  can  be  tmeed  eaccesaively  into  tbe  bands 
of  Cioen,  Cauorinus,  and  Rutiltua  ^senoa.  (VelL 
Paterc  iL  15.)  Vdleius  Patercultta  slightly  diiSers 
from  Plntaidi  (A^h  Uertatd.  Praaxpta,  ix.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re-  . 
ply  to  the  ardiitect  has  been  orooeottaty  aCtiibaled 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Draaaa  PabBwili^  fan  a 
false  lending  in  Plntaich  oC  'le^Xm  far  Aja^ 
ud  a  fabe  tnailatioB  of  Aa  qsthet  A  lvH*)eo^ 
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,  Dnuai  inherited  a  Urge  fivtime  fnnn  his  &thar, 
the  consul ;  but,  is  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence* he  wai  profoBe  and  extravagant  in  hii  m- 
penditoTB.  The  author  of  the  traa^  di  Virit 
TSufrihu,  nnially  ascribed  to  Aoielitu  Victor, 
■aya  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometime* 
stooped  to  unworthy  pracricet.  Magitlw,  a  prince 
of  Mauretanio,  had  t^en  refuge  in  Rome  fcotn  the 
resentment  of  Bocchui,  and  Drosut  was  induced 
by  a  Inibe  to  betray  hhn  to  the  king,  who  thiew 
the  wretched  uince  to  an  dephanb  When  Ad- 
herhal,  •<«  of  uie  king  of  the  NamidiMis(Miripaa^ 
fled  to  Rome,  Dmsus  kept  him  s  prisoner  in  hu 
hoose,  hoping  that  his  &ther  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  aadior,  and  the  second  is  soarcely  leconci- 
lable  with  the  narrative  of  Sallnst  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drnsus  was  aedile,  ntd  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  BemmioB,  his  col- 
league in  the  'aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What's  oar  coromonweslth  to  yon  P" 
Pighiu^  howevn  (JtwafH^  iii  82),  and  oOets, 
conddering  that  M.  Drusas,  the  sm,  died  m  his 
(ribuneship — an  office  asWly  held  before  that  of 
•edile — ere  of  opinion,  that  Auieliua  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  Esther's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (BnU.  62,  pro  MU.  7), 
that  Drama  was  the  imcle  of  Cato  of  Utics,  and 
the  greaMrade  of  Brutus.  These  relatinirii^ 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  hit  sis- 
ter Livia.  We  agree  with  Manutius  {ad  Oic,  de 
Fin.  iii.  2}  in  thinkbg,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  Jini  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Cabpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
dan^ter  was- the  mother  of  Brutus,  ^t  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  &ther 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
{Cato  Mia.  1)  was  hronght  up  in  the  house  of  his 
ancle  Dmsns  along  vrith  the  childrai  of  Uvia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  whonrriTed  Dru- 
sas, (Liv.  .S)m(.  Izziii.)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B.  95  (Pint.  CaL  Mm.  2, 3, 73;  Liv.  ^  114; 
SoUust.  CatiL  54),  and  as  Dnuos,  who  died  n.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  vre  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  tlut  an  extra- 
ordinary combiiMtioa  of  eventB  was  crowded  into 
tjhe  years  b.  o.  05—91  :  viib  Ist  the  lurth  of 
Cato;  2Dd.  the  death  <tf  his  father;  Srd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  luiths  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  DrusUB ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilios  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birUi,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iiL  17.)  Ori- 
pnally  they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  maz^ 
ried  Livia,  the  nster  of  Dmsua,  so  Drusus  married 
Serrilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  {yifun>  hciAXay^, 
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Dion  Coaa.  Froff.  Peirex.  110,  ed.  Reimar.  vol  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassins  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
Qomestk  causes  of  ijuarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rapture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  ^  poblic  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  stW^*** 

struggles  of  Drusus  for  Pi»-fl^?^Qce,  ^ti-  Mnred"  by  '^sappointment  i 
mately  the  kindling  of  the  Wc^pW'^^^plio.  H.  N.  smrator,— and  that  there 

min.  6A     T)ia  mutual  wnl^*  hraf'   S  _   1  „f  mrAa  Anrninntinn  f 


Drnsus  was  eariy  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Satuminus  was  lulled  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  aims 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic  pro  BMr.  Piard. 
no.  7),  and  supported  the  consnl  Moiins,  who  was 
DOW,  for  once,  upon  the  nde  of  tiw  senate.  (Lir. 
EpU.  zix.)  In  the  diqnito  between  the  senate 
and  the  eqnites  for  the  poasesutm  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  port  of  the  eqnites,  while  Drusus 
advociUed  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
DeatMH  and  impetnoiity,  tfiat,  like  hia  father  he 
seems  to  have  been  tenned  jafraww  muim.  ((Sc* 
pro  MU,  7 ;  Diod.  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont  z. 
p,  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lax  Son- 
pronia  m  C  Gncchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  a.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lez  Servilia  removed  the  exclosion  of  the 
senate  [see  p,  880,  a].  It  must  be  lemonbered  that 
the  Q.  Servilins  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  hj  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilins Olaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lios Caepio,  the  brothet-in-law  of  Dnuos,  but  was 
certainly  a  dififeientperson  and  of  difiermt  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  fannen 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  cwnmitted  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitosl  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
ri^hu  When  accused,  they  were  tried  b7  accom- 
plices and  partizans,  ud**  it  most  be  a  hard  vrin- 
ter  when  vnilf  devevs  wol£"  On  the  other  hand, 
in  ^rosecntions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  at- 
lowed  tneir  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilios  Rnfiis  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  B.  c  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribane  of  the 
plebs  in  the  cnuolate  of  L.  Mardus  PhiUppos  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor,  I  &) 

Under  tiie  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  atrei^then 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Dnuns  determined  te  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  sociL 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leedecs.  Fran 
the  ommcting  statements  and  epponto  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motivfla  and  conduct,  hia 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  fault  in estiiuating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
aentimento  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic, Velleius  Paterculns  (iL  1 3 ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Psendo-SalluBt  in  J^.  2adG,  Cbss. 
de  Hep.  Ord.)  appbnds  him  for  the  tortuous  polioy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  suirender  of  impor- 
tant daima  to  the  opthuates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
**"'TiV'ng  (eomp.  Flor.  uL  18;  I4t.  Ixx.  Ixxi.), 
that  he  caied  as  modi  for  self  as  fer  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  eovntry*8  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  tn  the  tiroes — uiat,  at  last,  he  was 
into  a  dangerous  con- 
were  momenta  when 


xx^  6.)    The  mutual  je^j, 
in-law  proceeded  to  ladi 
me  occasion  Dmsos 
pio  down  the  nipout  jvc^ 


"Sftl         /Plin./i.  JV.  Bturator,— ana  tnai  mere  were  momeuw  wnou 
Oh         th«  brothera-  ^ona  of  «\e  domination  floated,  however  India- 
'  ""^  e^J^Y     ZhB.  that  on  rinctlj,  ^t""  ^»  «S*^  ^*  ***        in  the  pa> 
^■^^i  V^tJrow  cZ\ St  of  V^^^      indole  in  the  enS^ 
""^  A      -  *^-)      1^  ***  ^      ^"""^  "fl«i>«.  It  wa»  one 
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of  tba  ftljMta  of  Ui  iMtkaa  and  MtfnOdaae 

rit  to  beMme  the  ulnte  of  putiM^  and  h»  wM 
fromtmmedkte  impnlMs,  withoot  cmuidetiiig  niody 
tiie  reault  of  his  conduct  Then  wma  deep  meai^ 
uig  m  (he  witticinn  of  OimniDB,  the  iraUic  crier, 
who,  when  Dnuiu  nlated  him  in  the  ordinBTf 
phnie,  **  Quid  aoia,  Onnl  ? "  atked  in  itj^jt 
"Imno  mtu  ta  Dnack  qnid  ■ntP"  (Ck;  m 
nam.  14.) 

To  cont^iata  Uie  pemis,  Dntnii  renewed  Mrend 
of  the  propoiitioni  and  imitated  the  mffainmi  of 
the  GracchL  He  propoted  and  carried  kwS  for 
the  diatribntion  of  com,  or  fi>r  it>  Mle  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  awigiutioB  of  pahlic  land  (^^n 
fhtmeHiariag,  agrariae^  Lit.  bed,).  The  ea- 
tabliafament  of  lerenl  coloniet  in  Italy  and  Sicilj, 
which  had  long  been  TOted,  was  now  efiectod. 
(Appian,  <U  BdL  Civ.  i.  35.)  Nothing  could  itip- 
pa«  the  eztraT^anoe  of  the  laigaiiei  to  whtdi  he 
pemaded  tbo  amata  lo  amde.  (Tke.  Am.  iiL  27.) 
He  dedated  that  he  had  been  w  boontifal,  that 
nothing  wu  left  to  be  giren,  hjr  any  one  elae,  bat 
air  and  dirt,  "coelum  ant  coeniim.*'  (De  Vir.  IIL 
66 ;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  waa  probably  the  exhaoa- 
tion  of  the  public  treamrr  prodooed  by  nch  laviih 
ezpenditore  that  indnced  him  to  debaae  the  ait 
ver  onnago  Vy  tho  tOvy  of  onr^^di  part  of 
lamm.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxnU.  1&)  Ptewu^tooni, 
aiToganl^  and  nih,  he  aaenmed  a  ttation  to  which 
be  waa  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithitanding  the  qilendoar  of  tua  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence^  But  his  eneigr  went  &r(aa 
energy  Ulto  his  alwaya  will  do)  in  silenciif  oppo- 
sition, and  facetting  anbontaiai  to  his  wiO.  (Mot, 
•mbea  €b  aenate  urited  hia  attandanee  at  their 
phee  of  meeting,  he  -sent  a  message  in  answer : 
"  Let  them  oome  to  me — to  the  Cutis  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rost^^**  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  "  Cam  •enatos  ad 
ram  misisset,  at  in  Curiam  venireL  *  Quare  non 
potins,*  inqnity  *  ipse  in  Hostiliun,  propinquam 
Roatria,  Id  oM,  ad  me  Tonit  ?**  This  passage  is 
lemaricable  for  the  oppoution  between  Oitria  and 
Hosdlia;  whereas  it  is  ordinar%  stated  that,  in 
daasical  writen,  Curia,  without  nton,  dttutea  the 
Curia  HoatOia.) 

Soch  amdnct  natnnlly  pfodneed  a  reaction  of 
Siding  among  some  pnod  men,  who  had  a  high 
aenae  of  their  own  imporlanoe,  saw  the  &lse  posir 
tion  in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  diaaked 
poshing  efifroatery.  In  Cicero  (de  Oral.  iiL  1,  2) 
we  find  a  deactiptiini  of  a  sorae  full  of  turbolMice 
and  indeeonm,  when  PhilwpaB,  the  cooanl.  In- 
veighs Bgalmt  the  senate,  while  Dnuna  and  the 
orator  Crassns  withstand  faim  to  the  &ce.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occun«d  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  otbals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  pmular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resiitsnoe  to  theeqoitei.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  PhiIi|^HU  upbnided  the  aenate  for  tbeir 
Gomplaisanoo  to  Dmsua  in  &Toaiiqi  the  pleba,  and 
that  it  waa  the  nnnieaaund  nbuke  of  the  ariatoont 
■which  lonsed  the  t^)rit  eorpt  of  the  senattff 
Cmaaua,  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus  opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Druaus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  wtembly ;  whennpon  Drasoa  aent 


on  of  lb  dEnfa,  milMd  of  Oe  mpdar  vtattr,  t» 
•tmt  Oe  eonnL  (TaL  Has.  iz.  6.  §  2 ;  FWn% 
iiL  17,  and  Auet  de  Tir.  HL  vary  sGghtlr  fran 
each  other  and  from  Yalerias  Haxiiflns.)  Ths 
Older  was  executed  with  extreme  viirfence,  and 
Philimus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  Mood 
started  from  his  noatrils;  upon  which  DrmtM, 
tanntilV  flie  hmiiooa  epicurinn  of  the  oonanl, 
cried  o^**Priiat  it  ia  only  the  gravy  rfthiMhea." 
(Schottos,  ai  AwA.  deVh-.tlL  66'.) 

Having  thns  booglit  over  tbet  poKfe  (wfao  Died 
to  rise  and  shoot  when  be  appealed),  and'  bavrngv 
by  |n«iusisg  to  procnn  for  tfaem  aH  the  r^ta  of 
dtixenship,  indooed  the  Latini  and  Itdic  aocii  to 
assist  him,  Dmsns  was  aide,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  cany  through  his  muaaaiia  coDcexning 
tbe  judicia  ("Iqien  judidariam  jMf^riS,**  Lit. 
J^nL  Ixzi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  BpiU 
bed.,  speak  of  bis  sharing  die  jodksa  between  A* 
senate  and  tbe  eqnitaa ;  bat  his  intention  aeena  to 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  tbe  jnSat,  to  tbe 
senate ;  for,  withoot  any  poaitiTa  axclnsoiT  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  sdfcton 
eligiUe,  it  is  probable  that  no  name*  bat  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  1^  the  praetora  iqKiii  iba 
Hsto  of  jodicea.  (Poehta,  /jurthi/aMSHi,  i.  g  7I.> 
We  accept  the  arcnmstantal  statement  of  Appias 
(fi.  C.  L  35),  according  to  which  ^  biw  of  Dtasn 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  ledneed  below  tbe 
r^ular  number  of  300,  sboald  be  reinfowed  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  mem- 
ber* selected  from  tbe  most  distingoished  of  the 
eqoitet ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  ™"*— ',  ahoold  poassai  the  jnfcia.  th»  bw 
ieeui  to  have  been  silent  aa  to  any  expeae  exdo- 
uon  of  the  eqoites;  bat  it  might  be  implied  &m 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemphle^ 
and,  so  for  aa  its  podtive  enactment  rdened  to  ti»s 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  om 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  seniors,  not  <jta  eqnitoo^ 
Nor  was  then  any  prospective  legnlation  for  Mp- 
plying  from  the  equeatrian  order  vacaodea  in  tfaa 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  hw  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commisucm  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  otmupdon  which  the  e^oitee 
had  fiiBCtiaed  while  in  exdosive  posseuian  a  tha 
judicia.  (Appian,  Lc;  cranpan  Cic;  prv  Rabir. 
Pat.  7,  jtn  CluexL  66.) 

After  Dmsns  had  so  bx  succeeded,  the  leactiaa 
'set  in  r^dly  and  stron^y.  The  Romans,  who 
wen  usually  led  as  much  by  (eetinff  aa  by  calenla- 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  with  pecnliar  tact 
and  delicacy;  bat  Dmsna  bd  a  no^  way  of 
going  to  work,  whidi,  even  in  the  momoit  of  soc- 
cess,  set  in  amy  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  trimmmg^ 
which,  white  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
waa  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatis&ctoiy  to  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  waa  actoated  by  a  single-minded 
deun  to  do  ^nal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  whenver  they  might  luik,  canless  of  the 
o£bnce  which  fals  robrms  m^t  give ;  but  even 
his  panc^risto  among  the  anciuito  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  Hdit.  Whatever  dse  were 
hi*  motives  (and  we  bdieve  them  to  have  been 
Comdex — BwOa  eorw  nuitttater),  he  affieared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  mastera.  Hob-popolarity  ia 
at  best  bat  fieedng,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
bad  not  been  fovoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  were  disoontentod  at  the  lack  of  tbeir  nwto 
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Ibttmiite  Mmpeliton.  The  Romm  popoIwM  liUed 
the  Ibnignen  who  were  wriniig  to  obtab  equal 
fnmchiie  wiUi  tberaaelvea.  The  great  bodr  of  the 
eqtdtes,  who  were  very  nnmCToiu,  felt  all  ue  inTi- 
dkmnien  of  laiung  a  lelect  few  to  the  rank  of 
■enaton,  while  the  rert  would  not  only  mSer  the 
mortlRaition  of  eidnBion,  bat  be  practically  de- 
prived of  ^t  profitable  share  which  they  had  jn- 
vioiulj  BDjored  in  the  adminiatntioB  of  justice. 
Bat  woTH  tnan  all  wsi  the  wPKhended  n^tiin- 
rion  into  thar  part  miidaeda.  The  mMbm  viewed 
with  dislike  the  propoeed  elevataoD  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  800  eqoites,  now  br  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heteroffeneons 
maaa,  which  was  likely  to  harmoniw  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Dmsos,  and  did  not  choose  to 
acoqit  dw  tnnifer  of  the  jndiaa  at  hie  handh 
^le  Latint  and  icdi  demanded  of  him  irith  stem 
importimi^  the  priee  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  tbrac  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  popniace  dividing  the  ager 
publicns,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  diey  had  hitherto  occnpied  by  stealth  or 
fbietb  Thej  even  b^an  to  tremble  fat  their  pri- 
vate prnwcty.  (Apjnan,  I.  c;  Anct.  de  Vir.  lU.  66.) 

In  this  state  of  aflairs,  tlui  united  .dissatisfiietion 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippna,  who  was  angor  as  well  aa  consnl, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  liiwa,  what  had  latalj 
been  done.  (Cic.  cfe£<^  iL  6, 12.)  The  eenate 
BOW,  in  pursoance  tfiat  anomalous  constitution 
which  pneticidly  aUowed  a  plurality  of  snpreme 
I^jslative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  hiwt  of  Dru- 
sns,  bung  carried  i^fainst  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  fion  the  beginning.  **  Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Dmri  iMpbna  popoltna  mm  tencai.**  (Cie.  pro 
Cfamsl.  fr.  11.  T(£  It.  r,  iL  pi.  449;  Abomuvs,  m 
<Se.  pn  OomO.  p.  £8,  ad.  Oielli.)  The  lex  Ga»- 
dtia  IKdia  retpnred  that  a  law,  betine  bdng  pnt  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae(17days),aDd  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  nay  trust  the  ao^ected  <nation 
Domo  (c  16  and  &  20%  die  senate  resolTed  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
af  the  lex  Caedlia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difflenlt  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  &r  aa  they  had  bean  canied  into 
efibctt  were  revoked;  but  fttHMj  dw  estaUisb- 
nent  of  colmies  was  stopped  in  its  pn^pess,  and 
nndoubtedly  the  lex  judioaria  was  comi^tely  de- 
feated. From  the  expreauons  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria  hod  nevw  been  earned ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
I^ained  1^  conddering  that,  during  ita  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  oft  initio  for  want  of  essential  pr»-requi< 
sites  of  validity.  From  the  sanative  of  VeUeins 
*  Patercnius  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconiua  {L  a),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  seve- 
ral modem  scholan),  that  it  was  ^  (/u  l^etim  of 
Drusns  that  the  senate  declsied  hit  ]gyn  nail,  and 
the  bet  is  now  established  by  a  ft-0inent  of  Dio- 
doras  Siculus  brought  to  light  b*  x^fShV^t-  FeL 
JVbm  CoUettio,  ii.  p.  US);  fit>Q,  i  ve  learn 
that  Dmaas  told  tbe  seiuC^  *i  VfU'^  h... 
invented  dmn  trtm  pswi^  t 
la  choien  to  «i«t  his  poirer, 
would  come  when  li 


^^fltion*,  had 
the  hour 
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act  AstotheprensetntlCTofdieieeveiitiiwhidl 
took  i^ace  vrithin  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  an  in  want  of  detailed  inibrmation.  The  70tll 
and  71st  bodes  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  bistorisns  m 
not  always  easily  lectmeilable  with  eadi  odier 
and  with  the  incadantal  notioM  contanwd  in  odur 
rlassieal  authors. 

Dmsos,  who  had  been  unoere  in  his  promiseB, 
tAt  grievomly  the  difBcnltf  of  perfenning  diem. 
Waarfawii  nd  vendon  of  aunt  ovartook  lAn. 
He  fond  that,  with  all  his  Mowcn,  be  had  not 
one  tnie  friend.    He  repented  him  of  bta  anqniet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  ta 
retreat.  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
vrith  the  [OMpect  of  dangw  and  eonfiinon  that  biy 
bofimhim.  (Sanee.  ds  Am.      6.)  Theneana 
the  news  of  atmua  pntenta  and  uarfU  ai^nriea 
from  all  jnrts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  conftnmd  Ua 
Buperstitunu  souL  (Oros.v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  Her 
was  himself  sn  augur  and  pontiiex ;  pro  Domo.  48. 
Hence  the  expreaskm  m?dali*  nwas  in  the  month  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  <U  /ifaL  Dear.  iii.  32.)    Then  camcr  th« 
exa^erating  thought  of  die  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determioation  to  make  them  feel  thv 
energy  which  they  had  ^hted.    Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  ecnpled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weuons  of  intrigue,  sedition^ 
and  con^iiaty,  whidi  he  Bad  neither  iMce  nor  defll' 
towidd.  He  was  like  the  Oracdiiwidi  their  hutre 
feded.  (Oraeak>ntm  obtoletut  mtor,  AncL  ad  Heroic 
iv.  84.)  Headend  the  bctions  practice  (of  which 
the  examine  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold* 
iag  separate  meetings  of  his  fbUowtn,  and  he 
made  distioctioni  among  them  acending  to  thor 
siqipoeed  fideli^.   One  he  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  be  would  invite  to  a  eon- 
ference  where  sevenl  were  preeent,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  adt  to  attoid  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adhnents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  fnrthennce  of  a  common 
object,  the  seoet  condave  [dotted,  and  the  mtm 
gowal  assoetatioB  wwfced  and  ozonised,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstrstioii  and  exercise  of  phy^ 
sical  ferce.  (Senec  de  Ben^.  vi.  84 ;  Liv. 
Ixzxi.)  In  Afai*s  extracts  from  Diodoms  {L  e\  i» 
nastfved  aremai^ahls  oath  (nnaccoantaUy  headed 
*Aiwmo),  by  which  mnnbvB  of  die  asaoda- 
tion  bound  themidves  t(^ther.    After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  "  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Dnuua ;  that  I  wilt 
span  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
me  otaajt  ao  it  ba  not  for  the  good  of  Dmsns  and 
of  droee  who  have  taken  dda  oath;  diattf  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  hw  of  Draons,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusns  my  Enatest  bene- 
fector;  and  that  I  vrill  administer  this  oath  to  a* 
many  more  as  I  be  ablei    So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  diis  oath  cr  nob"   The  ferment 
sow  becaone  ae  grsat,  thai  the  pnhlic  peace  waa 
more  than  dueateiwd.  Standaids  and  Mgles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rone  waa  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  amuaa  ware  aa< 
camped.  (Floras,  1.  o.) 

The  mH  conld  not  moAi  longer  be  postponed. 
At  apnbUc  assisnbly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  imp»- 
(iuuw  and  (Usanpnntmant  of  the  mnltitiida  were 
cx^twm,  Diuu  waa  BBiBea  widi  a  binft- 
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nifC  fit,  ud  curud  home  ^^mntlj  liiilwii  Some 
Hud  thst  his  iOncM  wm  k  pntence  to  time. 
Tt  did  in  &et  givs  lum  a  bmf  mpite,  and  public 
pmyen  bt  hia  neowj  wen  pot  op  throughout 
Italf.  SmdiB  laid,  tliat  th«  fit  waa  occauoned  by 
an  OTerdow  of  goatVblood,  which  ke  had  iwal- 
lowed,  in  order,  oy  hii  pale  coantenaiMe,  to  arccro- 
dit  a  report  that  Caepio  had  aCMnirted  to  poiaon 
him.  FeTCtiih  anxiety,  oonpled  witn  great  mental 
ud  bodOy  ezeition,  had  pobaUy  bnn^t  on  a 
ntnn  of  his  old  diaorder,  spilqMy,  whick  waa 
■nimoBed  to  have  been  cored  by  a  voyage  be  one* 
made  to  Antieyn,  for  the  pnrpoae  oS  taking  helle- 
bore mon  the  spot  when  it  gnw.  (Dt  Vir.  liU 66; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxTiii.  41,  xxr.  21 1  OoD.  xvii.  15.) 

AAura  now  aificaMhed  a  ciiui.  Tba  aoeial 
war  waa  mani&etly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
connli,  looking  upon  Dnuus  as  a  chief  oon^tator, 
leaoUed  to  meet  his  |dot»  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  wrat  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendania  dose  tn 
hisperaon,  TheaocountaofbisdeRthniTiBaemBl 
particulars.  Appian  aaya,  that  the  coanda  fatrited 
a  party  of  Etnucana  and  Umbriu>B  into  tho  dt^  to 
waylay  him  under  ptetatoe  irf  nigiiig  Aeir  claims 
to  citisenship;  that  he  becante  a&ud  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  paitiians  in  a  dark  paa- 
tue  in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dmk, 
when  diamiiaiiig  the  aowdi  vbo  attndcd,  be 
suddenly  cried  oat  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  aleatker-entter'i  knife  sddcbg 
in  his  gnun.  The  writer  <b  Virit  lUtutrSnu  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kul  Philii^ius;  that  Drnaus, 
tbouaji  ha  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  waa  ao- 
cnsed  in  tbe  aenate  of  plotting  agunst  the  ccmstil'a 
life ;  and  that  he  waa  atabbed  npon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare  . 
also  VelL  Patere.  ii.  U.) 

Aaaasainated  as  be  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  bia  &ther  was  qnnkled  irith  Ua  Uwd ; 
and,  vfaile  ba  wn  dying,  be  tmned  to  tboaa  who 
sorrouoded  bim,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  baaed  p^uqw  npon  conscioiu  hones^ 
of  purpoee,  **  Frioida  and  neighbours,  when  wiU 
the  conunonwealth  have  a  dtisen  like  me  again  P" 
Though  he  vraa  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
BO  one  oosaidMed  hia  dntb  pRnatam.  It  wu 
even  mmoared  that,  to  eaeua  from  inaztrkablB 
embartassmoita,  he  had  died  by  his  own  band. 
The  Bsaasgin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attsnpta 
were  mode  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippua 
(Ampelins,  26)  were  both  su^ected  of  having 
Buborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicate  NaL 
J)eor.  iii,  33)  accuses  Q.  Varina  of  the  mmdsr,  he 
probably  doe*  not  mean  that  it  was  tbe  very  band 
«f  Varins  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Dmsus,  a  matron  worthy 
(rf  fcn  illnatrions  name,  waa  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity— a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  became  unsweetened  hj  vengeance — ^witb 
tbe  Hune  hi^  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Cbtu.  ad  Mom. 
}  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  lawa. 

AiWr  tbe  bll  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponmts 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  Sot  lus  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  aentimeot  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speedi  of  G.  Carito,  die  yonnger 
(delivered  B.  c  90),  which  has  been  eelabmted  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  68)  Sir  tbe  peonliari^  of  ita  tro- 
chaic lythm  :  **  0  Mam  Dnm  {patnm  o^fMSb), 
tudkavtoltim  taenm  emitmpMieam:  qmemm- 


que  tdm  vialaetMimi,  at  omAms  oas  ei  pormat  per- 
toinbu.  PiOm  dicteas  m^piau  tmrntoM  JUi  com 
pnbafKL"  (NirimhSt/Atoy^BDm^ Tt^iv. Lm- 
tiirezxsii.t  BayIe,/Ki!tav.i)niMr;  I>e  BiwMea. 
Fie  du  Ouml  Pkil^  in  Mimoini  d»  CAoadi^ 
da  /aser^Imu,  xxriL  p.  406.) 

T.  LmuB  Dru&ub  CLAUDUinis,  the  £ktba-  of 
livia,  who  was  tbe  mother  of  the  emperor  Tilw- 
rios.    He  was  «m  of  the  gens  Clandia,  and  wan 
adopted  by  a  Livina  Dnana.   (Suet  TS.  3 ;  VelL 
Paterc  ii.  75.)   It  waa  thmogh  this  adaptson  that 
the  Druri  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
fiunSy.  Pighius(^iMa&t,iii.  p. 21), by  acme  over- 
sight ndiidt  is  repugnant  to  dMes  and  tba  ordinaiT' 
kwB  of  bnman  noctality,  nnkea  bim  tbe  adopted 
BOD  of  No.  8,  and  cmnmids  him  with  No.  fi,  aaHcU 
in  this  error,  has  been  fidlowed  by  VaiDant. 
(ATmm.  Aid.  Fam.  Rom.  uL  51.)    There  is  no  sock 
ineonsiitency  in  the  snppoutiwi  that  he  was  adopted 
by  Na  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  aa  ^  he 
wen  an  anceatei  of  Tiberius,    (Angnatinna,  Pamu 
Rom.  (Him)  p.  77 :  Fabretti,  Imter.  c.  6,  No.  38.) 
The  &tber      Lhia,  atlee  tbe  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Bmtns  and  Caastva,  aad, 
aner  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  praacribed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  fdlowed  the  example  of  otbm 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  hiniadf  in  his 
tent  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  44;  VelL  Paterc  iLTl.) 
It  ii  likely  that  ha  ia  tba  Ihiuos  who^  in  b.  a  43. 
eneooraged  Dedmna  Bmtas  in  the  vun  hi^  that 
the  fourth  legiim  and  the  Ufpoa  of  Mara,  whidt 
had  fbu^t  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  dde 
of  his  murderers.    (Cic  ad  Favt.  iL  19.  $  2.) 

In  other  porta  of  the  cone^oideDce  <^  Cicero, 
tlie  name  Itousns  occun  aevual  timea,  and  the 
penon  intended  may  be^  as  Mamttias  oonjectaved, 
identicai  with  the  bthn  of  Livia.  In  b.  c  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  l^ation  waa  is  leaded  far  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perfa^  in  allurion  to  aome 
discndilable  oocnnoKe,  the  Piwnrian.  {Ad  AtL 
iL  7.  t  8.)  A  Dnina,  in  a.  a  54,  was  accnscd  bj 
liWtetnu  ti  praevarieaiio,  or  eonvpt  eeUosiaai  in 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undotakea  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defwded  Dnms,  and  he  was 
acquitted  bj  a  majority  of  four.  The  trifanni 
aenrii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  tba 
senators  and  equites  were  gainst  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  tbe  three  otdcn  of  judicea 
voted  aepaiately,  it  was  the  msgority  of  sii^le' 
votes,  net  the  majority  of  maj<Hities,  that  decked 
tbe  judgment.  (Ad  AU.  ir.  16.  ib.  15. 

f  9,  ad  Qa.  ii.  16.  g  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votea,  see  Ascon.  m  CSc  pn>  Mil,  p.  53, 
ed.  OrdlL)  In  b.  a  50,  M.  Caelins  Rnfns,  who 
was  accused  of  an  oBatoo  arainst  the  Scantinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  waa  thca 
pmhaUy  praettff,  should  be  appnnted  to  pmide  at 
the  tiiaL  Uptm  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  then  was  some  stigma  td  impurity  spaa  die 
<^mctetof  DiDMU.  (^d /'taa.  viiL  12.  f  9,  14. 
j  4.)  He  pnasemed  gardens,  which  CiMie  waa  ■ 
very  anxious  to  puidias&  {Ad  AtL  xii.  21.  $  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  S,  xiii.  26.  $  1.) 

8.  M,  Liriug  Dbusub  Liao  was  protahly 
aedile  about  b.  c  28,  shortiy  before  the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  penon  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plii^  Ui.  N.  zzxvL  15.  a.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  tba  tbeatiewaa 
covered  by  Valeriua,  the  ardiitect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  cownl  in  b.  o.  15.  As  his  name  denotes,  be 
waa  eri^uaHj  a  Scribmmia^ljbok  and  waa  adopted 
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TiberiiM  to  htiTe  him  ilaui  mrald  nther  be  doing 
aDotber'i  work.  Eveii,aft0rhiBdeatb,the  prowctt- 
tioa  woB  continoed  hj  the  emperor.  His  property 
vaa  forfeited  to  his  accuaeiB.  Hii  Btemoir  wm 
duhnumied,  and  public  lejmangi  wen  Totea  npm 
his  death.  Cn.  Lrotoliu  jwopoied  that  the&eafortk 
DO  Scribonias  sbonld  iwrame  the  cognmeB 
(Tac  Atm.  ii.  27—32 ;  Soet.  TUk  25;  Dion  Cus. 
vii.  15 ;  Seaec  Epiii.  70.) 

11.  Nero  Claudius  Dbusus  (commonly  csBed 
by  the  modems  Dmscs  Senior,  to  distingmsh  Mm 
from  his  nephew,  the  sod  of  Tiberinsl  htul  origi- 
Daily  the  praenomen  Deeimns,  whiea  was  tSiiet- 
yni&t  exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  sfler  his  death, 
receired  the  hoaoonble  agnomtn  OemuuiicQS, 
whidi  is  appeDded  to  hii  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celelwated  Oermanicna,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Dnisilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
imd  Tiberius  Chindins  Nero,  and  thnnigh  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  bk>od  of  the  Clandii, 
who  had  nerer  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
lather  [No.  7]  by  a  Livitta  Dnuiu,  ha  becama 
l^ally  one  of  the  repreientatiTes  of  another  illn»- 
triouno&  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  foUen  in  lore  with  his  inother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  ber  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himselfl  Drums  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Augustas  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.C. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  preraled  that  Augnstna  waa 
more  than  a  >tep-&ther.  Hence  the  satirical  rene 
was  of^  in  men's  mouths, 

Tot t  ciIrvxovTt  Kol  rplfOfn  mSlik 
Augustus  tods  up  ^e  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nno 
his  bther,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Anguatus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusos.  (IKon 
CasB.  xlviiL  44;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  62 ;  Suet.  Attg.  62, 
Chad,  1 ;  Prudentius,  de  Sinuilacro  £wta&) 

Dmsns,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dan  nservB^  and  in  hnn  the  chancter  of  tha 
Clandian  nee  aasumed  its  most  attncdva,  aa  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  b* 
did,  there  was  an  lur  of  high  breeding,  and  Uie  no- 
ble courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  perron  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  nigh  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways  exhibiting  tomrda  hia  fiiands  an  even  and  oon- 
nstent  demeanoor,  without  capfidoas  ahematima 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  be  seemed  sd^ted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  [wince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  £1 ;  VeU.  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  denre  to  sea  the  com- 
monweal restored,  and  the  people  cheriahad  tbe 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  libettiea.  (Suet  dattt^l;  Tac  ifm.i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
.          — -  -  "8°       eioi^i        this  letter  wasbettayed  by 

senate  OD  the  day  appmnted  for  qT™  .  „  the  prose- 1  Tiberius  to Angostna (Suet.  Bntnotwitb- 
and  Btretded  hii  '"PpU/^^LZn^  to  tbe  \  standing  this  indication  that  the  anctiai  of  Tibe- 
empeior,  who  leeeire*?  ii»  ^"^t  ^*^^Qinoved  1  bbs  wks  «tli«  a  hoBow  pcetonoe,  or  yidd^  4» 


by  a  I^vioa  Drusua.  Hence  he  is  supposed  M 
have  been  adopted  by  Uvius  Drusus  Ctaudianos 
[No.  7],  whose  name^  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  pditicsl  assodationa  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  fiiTonr  the.  conjectnie.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tha  fidher  of  the  Ubo  Dmsus, 
or  Drusus  Ubo  [No.  10],'  wbo  cons[Hred  against 
Tiberius.  At  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Atm.  iL  2?)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
avns  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amito,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cains  and  Lucius)  his  oonso- 
brini,  Drusus  labo,  the  bther,  is  supposed  to  have 
'^marrried  a  granddaughter  of  Fompey.  Still  there 
are  difficuldea  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per^ 
plexed  LipeiuB,  Oronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  dted  passage  in 
TadtuB.  M.  de  Ib  Naose  thinka  that  tbe  &ther 
was  a  younger  brother  of  ScrQxmia,  tbe  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  bis  giandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeiua.  Aoeording  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  yeats  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  B.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextos  Pompeins.  (Dion  Cata.  zlviiL  16 ; 
Appian,  A  C  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Dmsos 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natanil,  by 
others  of  bis  adoptive,  fether.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis,  between  comucopiae  and  branches  of 
olive,  vriUi  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Drub  us 
Libo,  headed  by  too  words  Ex.  &.C  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lndus  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptive 
fether.  (MorelL  TAet.  Num.  ii.  p.  586  [  Dm- 
nwnn's  Bom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63 ;  De  hi  Nanze,  in 
Afimoint  de  rAcadimie  d*i  Intcr^itiona,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  Livu  Drusilla.  [Livul] 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drdsus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  130),  Drusus 
I'iBO,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refisr  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  expuienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  fiunily  connexions.  Firmius 
Catua,  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  dispontion,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  fiunily 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  ita  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  aoothaayers  and  magi- 
dans  as  to  Us  chanoes  of  snccesa.  He  waa  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Fheens  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  wbo  nevertlidess  made  him  pnetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  hi^n  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  snspidon  or  resentment.  At  len^  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fuldniua  Tno,  for 
baviiv  required  one  Junius  to  somison  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  stmve  at 
first  to  exdte  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief^  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  Ai  if  he  yf^ie  too  unwell 
to  walk,  be  was  carried  in  a  wom*-!.  litter  to  the 

senate  on  the  day  appr— -*  '   

cntion,  and  atretdied 
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triow  Antodi,  t  danglitei— md,  Mcordlng  to  the 
pnpondenDoe  of  •nthoiitj'  [Antomu,  No.  £],  the 
jMNHyer  dwi|^ter^-af  H.  Antoniiu  the  trinmrir 
Oetara,  th«  niter  of  Aognitu.  Their  mntoiu 
■ttMhment  waa  nniuuallf  great,  «kl  the  unroJlied 
fiddi^  of  Dnutu  to  the  marriage-bed  becsnM  a 
theme  of  pcpnlar  ■dmindon  ain  tpfHtum  ia  a 
pofligate  1^  It  u  findy  lefamd  to  hf  P%&a 
AlbinoTauTu  in  hia  beautiAil  poem  apvo  the  death 
«f  Dnutuf 

Ts  concemu  uww,  to  lolna  et  oltimu  iDi, 
Tu  reqnies  feaio  gntt  laboria  eraa. 
He  most  hare  been  joang  when  he  married ;  fiw, 
though  he  died  at  Uie  age  of  thirty,  he  had  aeveral 
chil£en  who  died  before  him,  beddea  Hit  three, 
GermanicBi,  Liria,  and  Claoduu,  who  rarriTed 
their  &ther. 

He  began  pnUic  life  eariy.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained peimunon,  ij  a  decree  of  the  Hnate,  to  fill 
all  Baginndea  five  years  before  the  r^nlar  time^ 
(IKon  Cam.  Ut.  Ilk)  Id  the  bqjnning  of  b.  c. 
16,  we  find  hin  loesiding  with  hii  bmhor  at  a 
gladiatorial  riiow ;  and  when  Angnatna,  npon  hia 
departnre  for  Oaal,  took  Tiberioe,  who  waa  then 
p»etor,  along  with  him,  Dmnu  waa  left  in  the 
to  dia^aiige^  in  faia  brother^  p^Ke^  tfw  imratant 
dndea  of  that  office.  (Dion  Can.  liv.  19.}  In 
the  MIowins  year  he  waa  made  qttaeatn,  and  aent 
Dgainat  the  Rhaetians,  who  were  aocnaed  of  haring 
ooBunitted  depredation!  vpon  Roman  tiETellen  ana 
alliei  of  the  Romani.  The  mountainou  parti  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contrilmtiona  fnm  the  pcaouid  cnltiTBtor*  of  the 
plaina,  and  plondercd  ul  who  did  not  pnrchaae 
freedom  from  attack  by  qwcial  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  ^o  fell  into  tluir  hands  waa  mar- 
dend.  Dnma  attacked  and  noted  them  near  the 
Tridontiiit  Aln  V  ^UT  vo*  ■bonk  to  nika  a 
fimy  bito  Italy.  Hia  victory  was  not  dednre, 
hat  he  obtuncd  piaetorian  honoon  ae  hia  reward. 
The  Rhaetiana,  after  being  repnlied  from  Italy, 
continned  to  infeit  the  frontier  of  QanL  Tiberina 
waa  then  dMpatched  to  join  Dmnia,  and  the  bro- 
th ert  juntly  defeated  tome  of  the  tribe*  of  the 
Bhaeti  ud  Vindcdici,  wlult  othan  mbmitted  wtUi- 
•at  ndatinee.  A  tiihnta  ma  iaipoKd  the 
eoontry.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  waa 
earned  oB,  whOe  enough  were  left  to  till  the  loil 
without  b^ng  able  to  rebeL  (Dion  Caat.  Iit.  22  ; 
SUab.  ir.  fin. ;  Flonu,  iv.  12.)  Thete  exi^iU  of 
the  young  ■t^aoni  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
•  nititededeorHoneeu  (Cbrm.  It.  4,  ik  U.) 

On  the  retain  of  Angntna  to  Rome  fron  Gaul, 
in  B.  a  18,  Dmetu  vat  sent  into  that  {ovTinee, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  IUmm  governor,  Udnins,  who,  in  order  to 
inenaia  the  amount  of  the  monthly  trihota,  had 
dirided  the  year  into  foniteen  monthi.  Dnuni 
made  a  new  aiienment  of  property  far  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  b.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  oocanoned  by  hia  financial  mea- 
Hiict.  (Liv.  EpiL  cxxxvL  czxzviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  alliei,  under  pretence  of  attendiiw  an 
annual  festival  hald  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  or  Ao- 
goitui,  had  linnented  the  diMlleetioa  of  the  Gallic 
diieftaiui.  In  ^e  tumults  which  enmed,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  Drunu  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
tfaem  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
UMCounoof  the  Bbine^  auled  tothe  ocMn,  sob- 
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died  the  Ftirams,  laid  apon  them  a  moderate  tri- 
bnte  of  beeres-hidea,  and  passed  by  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Cbauci,  when  his  vessels  groondnl 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  be 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
nana.  Winter  now  approached.  He  letnmed  to 
Ron^  and  in  ».&  II  was  made  pnelec  vAtaam. 

Drosas  was  At  first  Romas  goiaal  who  pene- 
trated to  the  Goman  ocean.    It  is  probable  that 
he  ooited  the  military  deugn  of  reconnoitering  tlte 
eoaft  with  the  quiit  d  adventun  and  adentiSc 
disoamy.  (Jac  Oerm.  M.)   Fran  the  migntaKjr 
character  of  tha  tribes  ho  snbdned,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  fix  thnr  locality  with  precisian ;  and  the  diS- 
culty  of  geoenphical  exactneas  is  increaaed  by  the 
alterations  which  time  and  the  elements -haTenBda 
in  the  fiwe  of  the  coontzy.    Mannerl  and  othen 
identify  the  Dollart  vrith  the  place  where  the  fleet 
of  Dmsna  went  ssbon;  bat  the  DoUaiC  first  ■■- 
sumed  iu  preeent  fbnn  hi  a.d.1277;  and  Wilhrin 
{FUdii^  der  Ntm  Oandhu  Drma  Ms  ATonAnk* 
TaOtMuid)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Weeer,  the  scene  of  this  mind  res- 
tore.   It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  cooiw 
Dmsns  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  geit^ 
ral  o^nion  that  hs  had  already  Gcnstmeted  s  caml 
uniting  Uio  aaatem  aaa  «f  the  Rhine  with  the 
Ytsd,  and  so  had  opened  himsdf  a  way  by  the 
ZuydcTsee.    This  opinion  is  confiimed  by  a  pa>- 
sage  in  Tacitus  (^m.  ii,  8),  where  Oennaniena, 
nptm  entering  tha  Foaaa  Drvaiana,  tnys  for  the 
protection  of  his  fether,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  suls  by  the  Zuydenee 
(Lacus  Flevus]  to  the  ocean,  iq»  to  the  month  tti 
the  Ems  (Amuda).    To  this  ezpeditiou  of  Dnuns 
may  perfa^w  be  refened  the  naval  battle  in  tbe 
Ems  mentioned  by  Stnbo  (viL  miL),  ia  whidt  tbe 
Bmcterf  were  defeated,  and  the  snbji^ataDB  of 
tbe  isbutds  m  the  coast,  especsllj  Byxehania 
CBoikum).    (Strih.  vii.  S4;  Plin.  H.N.  ir.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  Oinber's  Stf- 
etopadia,  t.  v.  Dnami)  thinks,  that  tbe  canal 
of  DruBus  must  have  been  too  great 'a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  eariy  a  poiod,  and  that  Dm- 
sns could  not  bare  had  time  to  nm  up  the  Bam. 
He  supposes,  that  Dmsns  sailed  to  tbe  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natnial  rhimyl^  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  ezpeiieneed  and  the 
geogr^ical  knowled|[e  he  guned  led  him  to  avaO 
himself  of  the  cqnbilities  afibrded  by  the  lmca» 
Flevui  fiir  a  safer  jtmction  with  the  ocean;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  wae  jvofaably  b^un  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  sobiw 
yeers  aflerwaida.    The  precise  notuse  those 
works  cannot  now  be  detemined.    Tluy  appear 
to  have  conriated  i>ot  only  of  a  canal  (yien),  but 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (flggtr,  mdm)  acrosa  the  Bhni^ 
Soetonios  seems  to  use  even  the  word  /osns  in 
the  sense  of  a  monnd,  not  a  canaL  **  Tram  T9anm 
ftmu  novi  et  imm^ii  operis  efiedt,  quae  nunc 
adhao  Dnuinae  vocantnr.'*  (CSoai.  L)  Tadtua 
(jlm.  xiiL  63)  says,  that  FanlUnus  Fwapeias,  in 
A.  D.  £8,  completed  tha  aggtr  ooeraemdo  Rkmo 
whidi  had  bssn  begun  hy  Dmsns  sixly^ins  yem 
befbnj  and  aftenraEds  rdaica  that  (Svilia,  by  de- 
stroying the  mo&i  formed  by  Dmsns,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  GanL  (i/uLT.IS.)  The  moat  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Dmsns  dug  a  cuial  from  the 
Rhine  near  Amheim  to  the  Ysael,  near  Doesbetg 
(which  beuB  a  tace  ^  Ul  Mse)*  and  tUt  he  alia 
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iridened  ths  bed  of  tha  nunw  ontlet  which  at 
tlmt  time  connadad  tha  Iten  Flevns  with  the 
ocean.  Thew  wen  hii  /amu.  With  regard  to 
hii  agsftr  or  moiety  it  ii  lappoaed  that  he  partly 
daraiBed  np  the  >onth-westem  arm  of  the  Shine 
{die  Vdulii  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-euteni  ana,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  ntnated.  But  thi>  hjpotheua 
as  to  tfte  utoatiaa  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful 
Same  modem  authors  ludd  that  the  Yuel  tan  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Druans  coasiBted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  rim  that  ran  from 
Zatphen  into  the  Zaydmee. 

He  <Ud  not  tarty  long  at  Borne.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  lining  M  zetumed  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Uupetei,  built  a  brid^  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  countrr  of  the  Sicambri,  and 

ried  on  through  the  tamtary  of  the  Chenud  as 
as  the  Viauigis  (Wesec).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  mNwitioB  &m  the 
Sicambri,  who  wen  engUBd  with  all  thw  foroee 
in  fightiDg  against  the  (Hiatti.  He  wonid  have 
ffone  on  tocroastheWeser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(auch  were  the  ostennble  reasons)  by  searcitf  of 
provisions,  the  a^raach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
oaten  of  a  swaim  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  pnefectos  castio- 
nm.  (Jul  Obsequens,  L  132.)  Ptolemy  (iL  11) 
mendons  the  rpiwaut  Apoimu,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (vis.  long.  33P.  45'.  laL  52°.  45'.),  were 
jirobably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weaei.  No  doubt  Dnsos  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  la  letiring,  he  vaa  often  in 
danger  from  the  otratagems  a  the  enemy*  and 
oDca  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  nesr 
Arbslo,  and  nanowly  eso^ted  penshing  with  his 
whole  aimy.  Bat  tha  careless  brarenr  of  the 
Gemnni  mmd  him.  His  Muodea  had  ahsady  by 
aatic^ation  divided  the  qpoQ,  The  Cherasci  chose 
tho  hcoiea,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  ulver,  and  the 
Skamhii  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Rouuub 
ware  as  good  as  taken,  after  imnxJating  twenty 
Roman  eentoiions  as  a  prqniatory  sacrifice,  they 
xnsbed  on  without  order,  uid  were  t^olsed.  It 
was  now  th^,  and  their  h(ffBe%  and  <haah  and 
oeok-dains  {torpKi),  that  were  sold  by  Dmsns. 
Hence&rward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (DioD  Cass.  liv.  W ;  Floius,  12 ;  Plin. 
H.N.xi.  18.)  Drusns  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Luppia  and 
4fae  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  lattar  is  probably  the 
modem  Cassol  over  agunst  Mayenob  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identi^  the  Aliso  with 
ihe  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Nenfaans  in 
the  district  of  Padeibom ;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Use,  to  ba  Lisbom 
near  Lippstadt  in  die  district  of  HUnrter.  Dmsos 
DOW  returned  to  Roma  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conqnered  several  tribes  beymd  the 
Rlune  (Liv.  £^  cxxzviii.),  and  received  as  his 
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been  asugned  to  them  by  th«  Romans.  After 
having  hmg  reftised  to  beoMne  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  mbdued ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nerrii,  who  were  headed  by  Scaiectius 
and  Anectini  (Liv.  ^nt.  cxxxiz) ;  and  it  vras  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunns.  .(Tac  Am.  i.  £6.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensun  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Oermany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  tha  eauolship,  whioh  was  to  *— "t™"* 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  B.C.  9.  Dmsua  eonld 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  Buttjo. 
gate  the  Oemuuu  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hit  consulsh^i  (Pedo  Albin.  L  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  fimbodings,  of  which  thoo  was  ao  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  innndations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  stradc 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (lb.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass., 
It.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  iron  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 

five  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portiim  the 
uevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  aims  taken  aa 
spoQ  erected  a  moond  as  s  tr^y.  It  was  now- 
perh^  ^t  he  gave  the  Snevi  Vanmns  as  their 
king.  (Tac  Jnm.  xii  29.)  He  then  tamed  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusa,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  tiie  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvin.<is.<<iV.P^.  39i  Fed.  Albin.  L  17,118; 
AoT.  Vict  ByiL  L ;  Oroeius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  DrnsOB  toc^  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  {pat^edt)  tiie  Hercjnian  forest, 
and  Wilhehn  (AUrfif^  &c  p,  £0)  thinks  ti»t  he 
adnuKedthnrnghThuniigia.  Dmsos  endeavavred 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe,  (Dion  Cass.  It.  init. ; 
Eatnp.  IT.  12.)  A  miraeulons  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  diaeiuionB  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  "Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusns  ? 
The  Fates  forlnd  thee  to  advance.  Away !  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dixm 
Cassfais  cannot  help  believins  the  fret  of  tha  ^ipa- 
rition,  seeing  that  the  propnetio  vraming  vras  so 
soon  fulfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hasteiked  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  (Clmtd.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sias in  the  patticulais  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  modems  endeavour  to  ex^ain  it  by  referring 
the  dennnciatim  to  a  German  propbeteu  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  stxange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intieiicmiiaiitit  the  aaeams  of  -women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  abmit  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)  Snch  were  the  tapetstitious  &an 
which  owreased  the  nunds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  latiier  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 


levrard  a  vote  of  the  senate  guptj--  him  an  ova- 1  Bubmittii^  to  snpematonl  forces  than  avoiding  the 
tion  with  the  insignia  of  a  '"(Uiintr^ad  decreeing  |  human  m^t  of  dangerous  enonies.  Between  the 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetom,;^ jTbould  have  1  Elbo  and  the  8da  (pnbaUy  the  Thnrinpan  Saal), 
proconsular  authority.  Bat  ^^^J^  ^oold  not  I  death  oyerhnk  Dnuns.  Aecoding  to  tiie  E^tomi- 
allow  him  to  bear  the  tftle  o/iij.  Slu*i"  ^^ch  had  1  ler  of  Li^  («^)  (.whose  last  books  contidned  a  full 
been  conferred  upon  bimfyth  *'^raP^^-  the  fidd  \  nt  <A  wfiM  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
In  the  next  yesr,  b.  c.  IQ,  ^  ^Jajrain  ^  VfZiim.  to  W,  "ai  died  of  the  frwrture 

hisposL  TheCfcWiMtie^ViJ'^ir^j^^^Una^^ga'^^  Of  the 
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nnmeron*  writm  who  mentian  the  death  of  Dttj- 
Mu,  no  one  bendet  allndea  to  the  broken  leg. 
Snetoniiu,  vhoM  history  is  a  rich  mxptaele  of 
■candKl,  mentiona  the  iocrediblo  report  that  Dm- 
siu  WM  poiMned  by  Auguitui,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  tar  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  adTanced  lar  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
nnwiw  to  exaapente  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  tu  Elbe.  Tiberias,  Angnstut,  and 
Livia  irere  in  Pa  via  (Ticinnm)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illneas  of  Dnisas  reached  them. 
Tiberios  with  extraordinary  speed  cnMoed  the 
Alps,  perilDrming  a  jonmey  of  200  Roman  miles 
thniigh  a  diffictut  and  dangerous  conntry,  without 
Btopptng  day  or  night,  and  arriTed  in  time  to  doae 
the  eyea  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  H.  xiL  20 ; 
VaLMax.T.5i  Ped.Albin.  L89;  Senec. Omm/. 
ad  Polgb.  34.)  Dmana,  thoogfa  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  pretence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberias  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  sammer  camp  where  Dm  hi*  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accnrsed.  The  corpse  wag  carried 
in  a  marching  militaty  procession  la  the  winter- 
qnarten  of  the  amy  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayence) 
npon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  walking  all  the  way  as 
^ief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  fonetal  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  viras  burnt  in  the  field  of  Uars,  and 
the  aabes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustoi,  who 
composed  the  verves  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
my  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caiui  and 
Ludus  like  Drusna,  and  to  vouduab  to  me  as 
honouiabla  a  death  as  his.'' 

Among  the  hononia  paid  to  Drosus  the  cogno- 
men Oeimantcm  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  poa- 
teri^.  A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  hii  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
pnaeotadon  it  this  ardt  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
tant coins,  aa  for  ennqtlet  in  the  coin  annexed, 


wbidi  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustas.  He 
had  a  cenot^h  on  Uie  Rhine,  an  altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  7),  and  Eusebius  {CkrtMiem 
ad  A.  D.  4  S)  speaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
empenr  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  bat  here  Dniaua  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  Uiere  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  fiUher  of  Qermanicus.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  EiiAd.- 
jtMs  and  the  Dnmloek.  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  efligy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  J^uij/liolktk,  i.  Na 
610-12,  ii.  No.  24\  and  No.  25.^};  and  among 
the  bronses  found  at  Herculanenm  there  ia  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  Aill-length  likeness 
of  Dmsns. 

In  the  preceding  namtive  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Caasius  and  the  Epitomiaer  of 
Livy.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 


mentloiied  by  those  writen,  it  is  often  nrrrsiirj 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  eonjectnre^ 

The  misery  that  Uniaua  must  have  ocomoned 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly  excca- 
sive.  Some  antiquarica  have  imagined  that  the 
Oerman  imprecation  "  Das  dich  der  Dnu  bole " 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  carried  away 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Soch  was  the  honor  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  gainst 
the  ground,  and  then  flni^  their  mangled  bodies 
in  the  fitoes  of  the  soldiers.  (Oroa.  vi.  21.) 
Druaua  himself  poaaessed  great  animal  contage^ 
In  battle  be  endeavoured  to  engage  in  penonal 
combat  with  the  chieftaina  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  apolia  opima.  He  bad  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  againat,  and  tfaoofb 
he  did  not  eso^  unscathed — though,  aa  Varu 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Oermanic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — he  certainly  accompliahed  an  impor- 
tant work  in  sobjugatiag  the  tnbea  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weaer,  and  meting  fortreasea  to 
preserve  hia  conquests.  According  to  Fiona,  be 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  and  establishii^  garrisons  tad  guard* 
on  the  Mense,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pressed the  Gennan*  not  leas  by  the  ^union  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  hia 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  hia  aa- 
flinching  firmneaa  and  aeverity,  but  they  who  aub- 
mitted  might  rely  on  hia  good  fiuth.  He  did  not, 
like  his  suoceasar  Varus,  rouse  and  inflame  oppod- 
don  by  tynnnona  insolence  or  wanton  cnielty  to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  aa  be  waa  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectadona  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  ia  impoaiible  to  pronounce.  He  wai 
undoubtedly,  in  hii  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  bis 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  genual,  in  the  beat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  ao- 
coiding  to  Roinaa  ideas,  were  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous barbariana,  or  ahonld  pause  to  balance  the  coat 
against  the  glory  of  aucceas,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  m  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
a  similar  poudon.  It  ia  not  lair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  aadafy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(Bayle,  Diet  «.  v.;  Feid.  Wschter,  in  Enok  mni 
Gnber't  JBtuydopadm,  t.  r.;  Wilhehn,  die  Fdd- 
tilffg  del  Nero  Clamdua  Dnaia  ta  dem  Sordl. 
IkmtieUamd^  HaUe,  1826.) 

12.  TiBHRiUB  NiBO  Caxsas,  the  enqieror 
Tiberius.  [Tibkrids.] 

IS.  Gbhhanicds  Caesae.  [GcUAKiciia.] 

14.  LiviA.  [LiviA.] 

15.  Tl  Claudius  Dauauft  Caisak,  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    [CLAunivs,  p.  775,  b.] 

16.  DKUBUsCAnAH,  commonly  called  by  modem 
writers  Druans  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  bum  his 
uncle  Druaua,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  II), 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberiua  by  hia  firat 
wife,  Vtpaania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atdcna.  Thus,  his 
neat-grand&ther  was  only  a  Roman  knigfat,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother'a  aide  was  fay  no  means 
■0  splendid  aa  that  of  hii  coann  Oennaninu,  who 
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fint  hiubmd,  Cairn  CKenr,  the  «»  of  Aitgtutiu 
and  Scribonii ;  bvt  his  wife  wu  neither  so 
popular  nor  to  prolific  u  Agrippino,  the  wife 
of  Oennaninu.  However,  she  bore  him  three 
chiMnn — two  aon^  who  wen  twin^  and  a  daaeb- 
ter.  Of  the  twhu,  ana  died  ahortly  after  nis 
&ther,  and  the  other,  Tiberioi,  was  nurdeied  by  I 
the  nnperor  Caligula.  Tht  daughter,  Julia,  was 
fint  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Oermanicut,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Droai  into  the  eqneBtrion  &mily  of  the  Rabellii, 
hj  uniting  heraelf  with  C.  Rnbelliua  Blandua. 
(Tae.  Amu.  fi.  27;  Jut.  Sal.  vm.  40.)  Aa 
long  aa  Qennanicus  lired,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  partiei  of  Oeimanicui  and  Dnuna, 
and  Tiberiai  artfiilly  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  can  not  to  declare 
which  ihonld  be  hii  ncGeiMiK  Notwithrtanding 
■a  laan^  dicamataiices  which  were  IQcdy  to  jm~ 
dnee  ahenation  and  jealouiy,  it  i>  one  of  the  beat 
tiaita  in  the  character  of  Dninu,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Oermanicns,  and, 
upon  bis  death,  was  kind  to  hit  children.  (Tac.  Am. 
iL  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baaeneia  of  Iranian  natnn,  after  toe  death  of  Ger- 
manicns,  endeavonred  to  seciira  the  pntection  of 
Dmsns,  I^usus  replied  to  his  overtores  with  a  stn- 
died  ombignity,  which  ^tpeaied  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor's  cmft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  {Aim.  iil  8.)  Though 
he  bad  not  the  dissimnlation  of  Tiberias,  he  was 
neariy  his  equal  in  imparity  and  in  cmaltr.  He 
ddighted  in  slaughter,  and  nieh  waa  hia  ftrocity, 
that  the  sharpest  swoid-blades  took  from  bun  the 
name  of  Drutine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii  13.)  He 
waa  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  be  forced  his 
gnesta  b>  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almondi  as  an  antidote  to  the  efiecta  of  vrine. 
{SjfTiipos.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
privati^  for  his  debaudieries,  minj^ing  threats  of 
disinh^itanca  with  hia  apteaidinga. 

In  A.  D.  10  he  waa  ^naettn.  After  the  death 
of  Aogostus,  A.  D.  14,  (m  whose  praise  he  read  a 
fbneral  oration  before  the  rostra.)  he  was  sent  into 
Fannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigoor  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  kadcn,  and  die  snperstitious  fears  pro- 
doced  in  the  minds  of  the  ioldien  by  an  opportune 
edipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac  Am.  i. 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  A.  d.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  gomes 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Oermanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  tn  vu^ar  blood, 
aa  even  to  ^end  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Jim.  i  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  pli^ecs,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  bctious 
riots,  m  oi^oution  to  hia  &thtt^  laws.  In  one  of 
bis  ordinary  ebnUitiona  of  pasnon,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  kujgfat,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  ^lopensides,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dun  Cass.  IviL  14.)  In  the  foUowine  year 
Tibeiioi  sent  him  to  Illjrieiini,  not  only  to  teach  him 


scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing disaenaion  among  the  Qermanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  waa  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
aeemd  time,  and  the  emperor  was  hia  coDeaffue. 
In  A.  D.  32,  he  waa  pmnoted  to  the  stiQ  hi^er 
dignity  t^tbe  **  tribunicia  potestas,"  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
em^terors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
DniflBs  was  dearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Jim.  iii.  £fi.) 

On  one  oocaairai  Dmsus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  vray  to  the  impetoonty  of  hia  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  &voarita  upon  tha  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  tangu  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  [dot  against  dl  who  stood  in  hia 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  add^  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  LiTia,the 
wife  of  Dmsus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
theadnltneaa  to  beeoma  the  mniderer  of  her  hna- 
faaod,  and  promised  that  he  wonld  many  herwhm 
Drusos  was  got  rid  o£  Her  phyucian  Eudemua 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  admintsteied  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdna,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  tiie  time  to  be  the 
consequence  <rf  intempemnce.  (SueL  7%.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  d.  23,  and  iraa  first  bnoght  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanns,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elidted  by  torture,  of  Endemus  and 
Lygdoa.  {Anm.  iv.  S,  8,  11.) 

The  fimeral  of  Dniaus  was  celelirated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  die  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanieas.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natnial  afiection. 

The  annexed  onn  containa  on  tb»  dbverse  the 
head  of  Dmsus,  with  Davsvs  Cab&ar  Ti.  Auo. 
F.  Divi  Auo.  N.,  and  on  the  zevene  Pohtif. 

TUBTH.  POTBR.  iTIft. 


17.  Nmto.  [NxRo.] 

18.  DnuBus,  a  son  of  Oeimanicua  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  tha 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship  five  years  be- 
fore  the  1^  age.  (Tac  Amn.  iv.  4.)  A»ermide» 
as  we  learn  from  Suetmins  {Ch^pda,  13),  ha  was 
made  augur.  Ha  waa  a  yonth  of  as  nnamidila 
dispositimi,  in  which  cunning  and  fend^  wera 
mingled.    Hia  elder  htother  Nero  waa  h^hw  in 
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ths  b.-nta  of  Agapfba,  «nd  stood  betweao  bim 
and  the  hope  of  MiceewiiHi  to  the  empire.  Thu 
pndooed  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  ennoua 
nod  amlHtioni  nditd  of  Dnmu.  Sejaani,  Un,  vu 
Muioiu  to  nooaed  Tiberiiu,  ud  im^t  to  nnnoTe 
oat  of  the  mj  ail  who  firom  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppoae  hia  acheniea.  Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  deatruetion  of  Dnmu,  he  fint 
choae  to  take  adnutage  of  hb  ntnogeuMot  from 
Nens  and  engwad  hai  in  the  ploU  againit  bit 
elder  bnthaiv  midi  ended  fn  Urn  baniahmeat  and 
death  <rf  that  wretched  priae^  (Jim.  vw.  60.) 
Tiberhia  bad  wibtetaed  with  dia[deaian  the  iu^b 
of  pafalic  &*oar  which  were  ezhilnted  towards 
Nero  and  DniNu  aa  members  of  the  house  of  Oer- 
manicua,  and  gladly  fiirwuded  the  idana  that  were 
contiind  for  their  destmctioD.  He  declared  in 
the  Buate  bis  disaMtnfaatiim  of  the  public  pr^ers 
which  had  been  o&red  to  their  heaiUi,  and  this 
mdication  was  mou^h  to  encounga  accusers. 
Aonilia  Lniidat  the  wife  of  Ikusua,  a  woman  of  the 
moat  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  hint.  (  Jmi.  tl  iO.)  The  woids  which  he 
i^oka^  when  heated  with  wine  or  nnued  to  anger, 
were  leported  to  the  pakoe,  and  rqpreawted  by 
the  emperor  to  the  eeute,  in  ^  n.  30,  in  a  doco- 
ment  which  ooatuned  erery  chaige  that  could  be 
c^Iected,  beishteMd  hj  inTectiTe.  Dnuos,  like 
hia  ddar  brotna't  was  cmdeomed  to  death  aa  an 
cnMoy  of  the  state;  but  Tiboina  kept  him  for 
aome  yean  imprisooed  in  a  mall  duunber  in  the 
hirmt  part  ai  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
fbrwud  aa  a  leada  of  the  peofile,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seiia  the  anprone  conunaad  ahould  be 
made  by  SManna.  Finding;  howercx;  that  a  beliet 
^vTMled  that  ba  was  Uhdy  to  ba  laeBneiled  ta 
Agrijilrina  and  bn  aon,  win  hia  nanal  lore  of 
liaWtng  expectationB,  and  veiling  hia  intentions  in 
in^enetaMa  obacority,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  3S, 
that  DruBOS  abould  tie  atamd  to  de^h.  Dnms 
lived  for  nine  di^  after  this  erad  sentence,  having 
prrionfied  his  '■*"«n"«  eriatence  by  deronrii^  the 
tow  with  which  his  nit*^!  was  atoSed.  (Soet. 
mf4;  TBe.^iM.Ti.2S.) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actios,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymna,  a  fceedman,  all  that 
occurred  in  his  do^geon  during  his  long  incarceni- 
tioL  In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  aUves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attemptod  to  leave  lua  chamber,  the  savage  ra- 
bnkea  annuniateiad  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  mnmiaia,  and  the  words  ho  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hnngw.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  aoiata,  invidghed  a^inst  the  aliamefnl 
pBtHgitj  of  hia  life,  Ua  deaiia  to  deatn^  bis  rala- 
tiiea,  and  bu  diaafectfon  to  the  atate ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  theae  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  myings  and  doinga  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Raun  aenate,  degraded 
aa  it  was.  lie  aenators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nidunent  and  alarm  at  the  ooolemptuoos  indecency 
«f  sadt  an  enoaue  by  amant  fconariy  ao  daric, 
and  daep^  and  wary  in  toe  concealmrat  of  bis 
dimea ;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  uttering  exdamarions  of  de- 
testation at  the  miscoDdnet  of  Dmsua.  {Ajin.  vi.  24.) 

In  A.  n.  SI,  a  pntrader  had  appeared  among 
the  Cydades  and  in  Qreeee,  whose  followers  gave 
out  tfaat  he  waa  Dmsus,  the  son  of  Oeimanictu, 
escaped  from  prism,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  ttta  armiea  «f  hia  father,  and  to  invade 


Eg^  and  Syria.  This  a&ir  migbt  have  had 
aenons  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acd- 
vity  of  Poppaeus  Solanus,  who,  after  a  sharp  par~ 
suit,  caugot  the  fidie  Dmsua  at  Micopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confesaion  that  he  ana  a  aoa 
of  M.  Silanua.  (Anm.  r.  10;  Dion  Caaa.  Inn.  7.) 

19.  Caius  CAKSAa  Cai.iodla,  the 
Caligula.   [Cauuvu,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  AourpDia.   [AoiupnNA,  pi.  81,  «.J 

21.  DaraiLLA.   [Dbusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  JtTLU  LinLLA.  [JOUA.] 

23.  Dnravs,  one  the  two  diMraB  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  H« 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  pnber^,  in  A.  D. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  be  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  This 
oocnrred  bat  a  few  days  after  be  had  been  nnflfngnrt 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sdanus,  and  yet  then 
were  people  who  reported  that  be  had  been  frao- 
dnlenUy  put  to  death  by  S(;jannL  {SiuA.Clamdmm, 
27 ;  Tac  Amm.  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.   [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.76%kj 

25.  DauaiLLA.   [Drusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  Dwufira  Drusub.  In  Dig.  1.  tU.  IS.  g  3^ 
the  following  passage  ia  quoted  from  Ulpian: — 
Ex  gMoeitarUmi  qmidam  iMbatU  prodrndat  wortki 
AC  SemUut  oonnllo,  quod  /bebtm  ed  Deeimto  Omo 
H  FonxHa  Ckmtmlibiu.  It  haa  been  commonly 
pooadthat  Ulpian  here  ieS«  to  a  Moraldecme 
of  the  aenate,  made  in  the  WHianlsbip  he  Daawi, 
and  directiog  the  mode  of  allotting  province*  to 
qoaeators  m  gmeroL  We  rather  beueve  him  t» 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  soiate,  from  tioK  to 
time,  to  make  apedal  decreea  relating  to  the  aHot- 
meat  of  provinoea  to  particular  qoaeeton,  and  that 
ha  inteada  to  give  the  date  of  an  seriy  inatance  in 
which  Om  wot  dam.  (Cwnp.  Cic.  BUt^ip.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  """"'"g  been  intended,  U^saa 
wonld  probably  have  Baidereo&)Ktte>-cae*M£Ca,9Morf 
faelxm  ttU  It  is  uncertain  who  Dedmna  Drosoa 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul  The  brothel* 
Kriegel,  in  the  Ldpiig  edidon  of  the  Corjm  tfaria, 
erroneously  lafar  nia  consolsh^  to  ^  o.  c.  745 
(&  c.  9X  when  Nm  Claadiaa  Dmsoo  (die  heather 
1^  the  empefot  Tiberius)  and  Crispinna  were  con- 
suls. Pi^ius  {AfMoL  adA.U.C  677}  propoeea 
the  unauthorised  reading  Z>.  Bruto  el  AemiHo  for 
D.  Dnuo  et  Poraita,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fiA- 
lowed  by  Bach.  I  Hid,  Jur.  Rem.  p.  208,  cd.  6ta.) 
Ant,  Augustinus  (de  Nom.  Pnp.  PamUcL  in  Otto's 
T'ietOKnu^  i.  p.  268)  thinks  the  consalslup  most 
hare  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  cmpcrorK,  bat  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  aaugned  to  qnaestora, 
exS,C^  during  the  republic  The  moat  probable 
0|HniMi  ii  that  of  Zepemick  (Ad  Skoamam  de  Jm- 
dido  Ceatmmvirali^  p.  100,  n.),  vdio  holds  that  D. 
Drusna  was  aonaol  saffiectm  with  Lepidus  Pondoa 
in  B.C.  187,  after  the  fbicad  abdicatSoa  of  Hortiliaa 
Hardnos. 

27.  C.  Ditusufl.  Suetonius  {Atgud.  94)  gives 
a  miraculous  anecdote  vX  the  infitney  of  Av^astost 
hx  which  he  dtea  an  extant  woric  <*  C.  Ihssna, — 
UiKr^ftKmaptaCDnmmltttkd.  Ofthiawriler 
nothing  is  known,  bat  it  is  sot  onlik^  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imptaial  femUy.  [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES.  [Nvhphas.] 

DRYAS  (^f^).  a  son  of  Ares,  and  brother 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the  Odydonian  hunters 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
rec^ved  an  oracle,  that  liis  son  Itys  ahould  &11  by 
the  bandit  a  nUtivs.  (Apollod.L  8.  g2j  Hjpa. 
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JfiA.  45.)  Htm  tie  fire  other  mythicsl  person- 
ages of  thii  name.  (Ap<dlod,  IL  1.  g  5 ;  Horn. 
IL  tL  130 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  1 ;  Horn  Jl.  i.  263 ; 
Heaiod.  SeiL  Hen.  179.)  [L.  &] 

DBYMON  (AfW]L  TWe  are  two  penwiu 
of  this  name ;  ue  one  is  mendooed  hr  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  uid  Eiuebiiia  (Pra^ 
£!veatff.  z.  p.  495)  as  m  author  who  lired  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  mdmg  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  have  no  clue  (or  any  further  in- 
vestigatioii  about  him.  The  sectmd  Drymon  is 
mendoned  by  lamblidins  among  the  cdebrated 
PyUmgoreane.  (De  Kit  36 ;  oomp.  Fabric. 
BiU.  Oraec  i.  p.  29,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  i&itvAtnii,  a  dan^ter  of  king 
Dryope,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Enrytus. 
White  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  &ther  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Haroadryades,  who  tangfaf  bar  to  siiu  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance, .  On  odb  oecanon  she  was 
seen  by  Apotto,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  pUywi  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  hhoself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
•o  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  the  married  Androemon,  the  son  of  Ozylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phisBufl,  who,  aher  he  had  grown  up,  bnUt  the 
town  <rf  Oeta,  and  a  tem^  to  Ap^.  Once, 
whm  Dtyope  was  in  the  temrie,  the  Hamodryadea 
carried  her  off  and  concealea  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Ampbiteus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  appnoch.  (Ov.  Met  ix. 
82fi,  &c ;  Anton.  Ub.  32 ;  Stcph.  Byi-  *■  v. 
Apvtfni.)  Virgil  {Aen,  x.  Ml)  mmitions  another 
personage  of  thia  name.  [L 

DRYOPS  (ApAHf),  a  son  of  the  tin^i  Sper- 
cheins,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apdlo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  infant  in  a 
hoUow  oa£  tree  (Sfwt;  Sdiol.  adApoiUm.  Rkod.  I 
1S88;  Tseta.  ad  I^eoph.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Mfssenia  wonhipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
dval  in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
beroom  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  ardnie 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Pans.  Vr.  34.  g  &)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
conntry  from  Uie  valley  of  the  Sperchdus  and 
niermopybe,  as  fiw  as  Mount  PamaaniL  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  HoDL  Hymn,  vi  34.1 

There  are  two  other  mythical  petBonagee  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  A  x&  4f 4  j  Diet  Cret  ir.  7;  Virg. 
t  345.)  [L.  S.] 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  neu  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dnluus  Aritus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtma  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambBSBadon  aoDcndin^y  went  to  Rome ;  bnti 
although  they  themselves  wwe  honaured  and  dis- 
tinguiued  1^  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavaliy.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  ocaqaed  by  the  Ampuvarii,  who  had 
bean  driven  out  of  their  mnt  eonntry  \n  the 
Chanoi,  and  implored  the  Rmuns  to  allow  uem  t 
peaceful  settlement  Dabins  Avitns  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
cftltts,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  [nece  of  land. 
Boiocalos  declined  the  offer,  whidi  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betmy  his  countrymen;  and  th« 
AmpsiTarii  immediatdy  fonned  an  alliance  with 
the  Tenchteri  and  Brocteri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dnbius  Avitus  then  called  in 
^e  aid  of  Curtiliua  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenditeri,  who  were 
so  fi^tened  that  theyrauRmeed  Uw  alUanee  with 
the  Ampdvarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tab  Aun.  xiii.  54,  56 ;  Plin. 
H.JV.xxxiv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (MixmlA.  i  AoiiKai),  the 
grandson -of  anothw  Michael  Docas,  who  lived 
during  the  lein  tX  John  Palaeolc^us  the  yonnger, 
and  a  deaeeiraant  of  tin  imperial  fomily  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  befers  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  XL  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Duces  was  a  disttnguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
ttantine  XIL,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinofde. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Qatduxzi,  pnooe  of  Leebos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomaHc  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  GatelnsEi,  the  son 
and  suecesBor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
Iffoii^t  the  tribute  of  the  prineee  tS  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrionople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  ha 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  ^e  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  bat  Dome* 
uioo  hning  died,  Us  wen  and  taeeeaioi;  Nidulaa, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Xiesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  **  History."  This 
work  b^ins  with  the  death  of  John  Pakeologus  L, 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  dupters ;  the 

tSiat  begins  with  a  very  short  chtomde  from  Adam 
to  John  PalaiwAogas  1,  which  seems  to  have  been 
Biefixed  ^y  »««  ^"^"^  1  i»  finishes  abmptly  with 
sTme  detail"  ot »n<\ue.l  of  Lestas ■.  "*» 
■wLl  I>ac8S  wrote  most  baibannm  GreA, 
mutllatea-     ,  ^  use    nu  exttaordinary  num- 


sister,  soon  after  the  deatA  of 
orders  of  Rozans  and  with  l^g 
diccss.  (Plat.  Alex,  anltj 


titer  WIS"  her 


Mss.  {Phx.AUt.cBk  \^/ai*^ 
Nai^  Bd  the  «««r^A\  -^-ii^f!^*** 


.  mxTKft^^       v-"  S«mEu  v,ot4s  ^ut  be 

^  of  a«Xi«i  lorms  eai 

Ik.  ,  6™*^,  o-^v  St       He  IS  the  moat 
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aaa.     uaaa,  ina  rnnnn,  an 

the  chief  murm  for  the  but  period  of  the  Greek 
rapiR ;  bat  Dbcm  tupUM  both  of  tfaem  bj  bii 
ctemr  nurmtire  and  the  logical  vnomnMrt  of  hi* 
matten.  He  waa  Waned  than  Cbakoodylu, 
but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  he  waa  without  doubt 
thonnghly  ^"i"'*^  with  the  TnAtih  langiia^ 
no  mall  adrant^  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  bia- . 
tor;  of  that  time.  The  editio  prinoepa  of  tlte  w«k 
ia  lor  BuUiaod  (BnUialdDa),  "  Hiatocia  Bynatba 
i  Joanne  P^aeologo  L  ad  Mchemeton  II.  Ao- 
MMt  Chnoicoo  bnTC  (xperuc^  ^tfrrofiM'),  ete. 
Venkme  Latina  et  Noda  ab  lamael  BnlliaUo," 
Puii,l«49,fia,reprinted«tVenice.l729,foL  It 
faaa  hem  edited  by  lauMnael  BdUter,  Bou, 
IMMtSvo.  Beklter  pooMd  the  Mme 
eodn  at  Bolliaad,  but  he  waa  enabled  to  eomct 
naB7  emm  hr  an  Italian  MS.,  bemg  an  Italian 
tundation  of  Dwaa,  with  a  continnatian  in  tht 
aame  bsgnage,  which  wai  foond  abont  twenty 
jean  ago  bj  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  librariee 
at  Veniee.  Thia  MS.  waa  fitit  pabliahed  by 
Mtulodozi  in  the  1 0th  Tolma  flf  the  **  AatologiL" 
It  abo  feima  •  TihHUa  addition  to  Oa  editkn  of 
Bekker.  (Fal»ic  BOL  Oram!.  TiiL  pp.  SS,  M ; 
Hanluna,  SerifL  ByztmL  pp.  640 — 644 ;  Hamnttf, 
GttiUAle  dm  Otmem.  iUabM,  toL  iL  p.  69.  not  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCE-NNIUS  OE'MINUS.  fOEiiiwuB.] 
DUCETIUS  (AoM^iei),  a  chief  gf  the  Siee- 
liana,  ttt  Sioeb^  'Can  natire  tribee  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  ia  atyled  king  of  the  Keeliana  by  Dio- 
doma  {zi.  78),  and  ia  aaid  to  have  been  of  iHXw 
tiiona  deoeent  Afier  the  ezpolaiMi  (tf  the  ftmily 
of  Oclon  fimm  Sjtmuo  (■.&  466X  Dnoeliuaae- 
ceeded  in  miting  iD  the  ScdiwB  of  the  intnfor 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon  centre  foonded  the  dty  of  Paliee  in  the  plain 
below  Menaennm.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  He  had  preri- 
oualy  made  war  on  the  Catanaeana,  and  expelled 
from  that  dty  the  new  colo&iats  who  had  been 
aent  then  by  Hianii  «4lo  thaanpon  took  poaaea- 
aion  vS  Ineaaa,  the  nama  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Dncetjua  anbaeqaently  reduced  thia 
dty  alw.  (Diod.  xL  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
anall  place  in  the  tenitofy  of  Agrigentnra  inrtdred 
him  in  hoatilitica  not  only  with  the  Agrigentinea, 
but  the  SyneoMuu  alao,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  conaeqaenee  of  thia  waa  that  he 
waa  deoerted  by  all  hia  fbUowera,  and  fearing  to 
,  be  betrayed  into  the  hand*  of  the  ennny,  he  took 
the  daring  reaohition  <d  repaiiing  at  ot»e  to  Syia- 
cnae  aa  a  aoi^ianl,  and  placing  himadf  at  their 
mer^.  The  Syiaeuana  qaied  hia  Itfo,  b«t  amkt 
him  into  an  honomable  ezUe  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  Baa«nbled  a  conaideraUe  band  of 
coloniita,  returned  to  Sdly,  and  founded  the  dty 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  eoaat  of  the  ialand.  He 
waa  deaigning  again  to  aaaert  hia  aufffemacy  orer 
all  the  Sicelian  tribea  when  hia  project*  were  in- 
terrupted br  hia  death,  aboat  440,  &  c.  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  29 ;  Weaaeling,  ad  bx.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
DUl'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  OEMS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  thia  gena  ia  atteated  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  pleba 
in  B.C.  471.  and  further  by  the  atatanent  of  Dio- 
njaina  (x,  58),  who  expmrij  eya,  that  the  d»- 


muat  DO  regaroea  aa  a  men  dmeij  aaaerncw  wbkb 
Lify  pota  into  the  month  of  the  tribune  CannleiBa^ 
for  I^ry  himaelf  in  atwther  paiwge  (▼.  IS)  ez- 
pready  atatea,  that  C  Dwlhia,  the  ailitn>r  tfOnn^ 
waa  a  plebdnn.  The  only  eopioiBflB  diat  oeon 
in  thia  gena  ia  Lohoub.  [Im.  S-] 

DUrLIUS.  1.  M.  DuiLnm,  waa  tHboDe  <tf 
&e  ^iAt  in  a  a  471,  in  iritidi  yvr  the  tiibanea 
wen  for  the  firat  time  dected  in  tha  ewtni  af 
tribea.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Dnlina  aad  hia 
eoUe^aa,  C.  Sidnna,  aonunoned  Appina  OandiBB 
H«l>inn^^  the  eonaal  of  tha  year  pnnaaa,  befoR  the 
aaeembly  of  the  peopje,  for  the  riolent  oppodtko 
be  made  to  the  wrarianlawaf  Sp.Caiaiua.  [Ciuc- 
Dioa,  No.  2.)  Twenty^wn  yeu»  hrter,  m.  c  449, 
wim  the  eaanomltr  nn  mniiiil  the  tynnny  af 
tha  deeemrfai,  ha  aeled  a*  one  of  the  diaaniana 
his  order,  and  it  waa  on  bk  advice  that  the  ptefaelana 
minated  fiom  the  ATentiae  to  the  Mtna  Sncei. 
When  the  deeenvira  at  length  wen  oUiged  to  reatfn, 
and  the  omuDonal^  had  retomed  to  the  AveniiDe, 
M.  Duilina  and  C  Sdnna  wen  innated  wiib  the 
triboneahipa  aeceod  ttMi  and  Dnilina  iBanedaady 
pcBpoaed  udeairied  angalion,  thatcenaalaahMU 
be  dected,  from  whoae  aentettce  an  appeal  to  the 
people  ahould  be  left  open.  He  then  euned  a 
pleUadtnm,  that  whoarer  ahonld  leave  the  pieba 
without  ita  tiibnaea,  or  oente  rnvf  mapatiatc  with- 
out leaving  an  q>peal  to  the  people  apen  aigaiMC 
his  Terdicts,  aboitld  be  aoooiged  and  pat  to  dcath- 
M.  Duiliua  waa  a  noble  and  h^[b-minded  champiin 
of  hia  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  tarbdeot 
period  with  a  high  d^ree  of  nodentkm  and 
wisdom.  Ha  kept  the  commoaal^  aa  wdl  as  his 
man  TAnnnt  cdkagaea  within  pnper  b*mids, 
feriftn  saBleace  had  bean  paaaed  OB  the  deeeamn. 
and  when  the  tribunes  lypeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  nrenge  Btill  rmther,  Dnitina  dedarcd  that 
then  had  been  enou^  punishment  and  hostffiiy, 
and  that,  in  the  eonrae  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  freah  aecwatiwi  to  be  bnoght  fbmid, 
mt  any  penon  to  ha  Amm  into  priadn.  This 
dedamtioa  at  oaee  aU^ed  the  foan  cf  the  patri- 
dana.  When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  unei* 
to  be  elected,  the  cdleagnea  of  Dnitios  agreed 
among  themielves  to  continue  in  office  for  anotber 
year ;  but  Duiliua,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refiiaed  to  accept  any  volea  fiv  the  re- 
election of  hia  colleagues.  They  were  oUified  u» 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilina  raugned  hia 
office  and  withdnw.  (Ut.  iL  58, 61,  IIL  6^-54, 
59,64;  Diod.  zL  68}  Dkoya.  iL  4fi ;  Cic  * 
As  PM.  iL  SI.) 

3.  K.  Duiuui,  was  decked  together  wi^  two 
othw  pkbeiaaa  aa  deeemTir  far  the  year  B.  c  450. 
and  aa  in  that  year  a  war  bmke  «it  with  the 
Aeqoiana  and  Sddnes,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  bia 
colleagues  wera  aoit  to  Mount  Algidna  agunst  the 
Aequiana.  After  the  abolition  of  the  deceraTinte. 
and  when  mow  of  the  deoemnra  had  been  paniib- 
ed,  Duilina  aaeaped  fraa  aharing  their  fata  by 

Sing  into  Tohmtary  exile,  whereupon  his  prooerty 
LB  that  of  the  others  who  withdnw  finm  KiMne 
was  publidy  sold  by  the  quaeaton.  (Ut.  in.  35 
41,  58 ;  Dionya.  x.  58,  xi.  23, 46.) 

3.  K.  Duiuci,  was  conad  in  a.  c  5S6,  and 
two  years  later  triumTir  for  the  porpeae  of  con- 
ducting  a  coloigr  to  Oalai,  atawBHth*  AasHuaaa, 
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bo  u  vrroiMOiulj calMd  KamfwOmMpiti ;  Cicad 
fam.  iz.  31.) 

4.  H.  DviLiut,  WM  triboiM  of  the  pleba  in  b.  c 
S57i  Id  whidi  yew  he  and  hii  cofleagne,  L.M*eniua, 
•■nried  «  ro^cn  da  weiario /oaun,  and  another 
which  pnTented  the  imgolar  pfveeedinga  in  the 
canpe  of  the  loldien,  mat  as  the  eaaetneni  of  a 
law  hj  the  Mldien  ont  of  Rone,  on  the  piopoNl 
efsconniL   (IdT-vii,  16, 19.) 

5.  C.  Ddilius,  peibape  a  hnther  of  No,  4, 
wu  arnxunted,  in  &  c  S62,  by  the  conenk 
uw  of  tno  qmKqweiri  mrnmH,  fot  the  liqiiidation 
4^  debta,  and  he  and  hia  colleague  conducted 
their  hodneii  with  luch  ikill  and  modetstion,  that 

gained  the  gntitode  of  all  partiet,    (Lir.  m 

6.  C.  DviLtin,  pnhaUjr  a  gnndaon  of  No.  4, 
WW  eonml  with  Cn.  Coroeliuf  Aiina  in  b.  c.  260. 
In  that  Tear  the  ooaat  of  Italy  wu  repflatedlj 
raraged  Irjr  the  Cartfaaginiani,  ^ainat  whom  the 
Runaiu  could  do  nothing,  at  they  wen  yet  with- 
out a  na*y.  The  Rmbuu  then  boilt  their  fint 
fleet  ot  one  hvndved  qoinqaannMa  and  twenty 
trireme*,  niiiu  for  their  model  a  Quthaginian 
Teoaal  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  eoaat  of 
Italy.  The  nun  total  of  the  Roman  ahip*  is  stated 
difierently,  for,  according  to  Oro«ui  (ir,  7),  it 
anroonted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Floras  (iL  2)  to 
160.  This  fleet  ia  said  to  have  bean  bub  in  the 
diort  ^aee  of  axty  Aeeotding  to  mm 
anthraitiea  (Ztnar.  tQL  10  ;  AnreL  Vict  <U  Fir. 
lUvdr.  38 ;  Oroa.  I.  &),  Dnilioa  obtained  the  com* 
mand  of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybiui 
(i  22),  it  was  giren  to  hi*  colleague  Cn.  Cornelini. 
The  *ana  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Coroelins 
sailed  with  17  ship*  to  Meitana,  bnt  allowed  him- 
self  lo  ba  drawn  towards  lipan,  and  there  fell 
into  the  haoda  of  the  CarthagiBiansi  fComp. 
Polyaen.  Ti,  16.  §  5.)  Soon  aftu,  what  toe  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miial  of  the  OarthaginianB,  sailed  oat  apinst  it 
with  60  aUpa,  but  ha  bD  inwiththa  enemy  befbn 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  banngloot  moat  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfbrtnne  of  Cn.  Comelins, 
sent  to  Dnilins,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrnsted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet 
According  to  Zonans  (viiL  1  \\  Dnilins,  iriio com- 
manded tte  fleet  from  tba  wIwq  he  per- 
ceiTed  tbe  disadnntagea  vbAu  whi^  the  dnmsy 
ahipe  of  the  Roman*  were  kbonriiv,  derised  the 
mU-known  grappling-iron*  (x^fMunt),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  ahipe  were  drawn  towards  his, 
■0  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  dangod  into 
a  land-Sgfat  (Polyb.  i.  22,  Ac ;  Frontin.  StraUg, 
ii.  3.  9  24.)  When  Dmliu  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginian*  were  raTagins  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  suled  thither  with  his  whole  annament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whoae  fleet  con- 
eisted  of  130,  accordiiw  to  Diodoros  (zziiL  2, 
Ezearpt  Tatie.),  iWO  smL  The  battle  which 
ensaed  off  Uyla  and  near  tbe  Ltoaiean  iihmds, 
ended  in  a  ^orions  victory  of  the  Rcanani,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-iron*.  In  the 
liist  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  £0  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  eacwed  with 
diflicnlty  in  a  little  bo^  Accwding  to  Entro^a* 
and  Orosias,  the  lose  of  the  Carthagiaiaas  was  not 


enemy,  and  took  MaoeUa  by  aasanlt.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
takenbyhim.  (FrDntin.jiIrBtv.iii.2.92.}  Here- 
npon  he  riuted  the  sereral  allies  of  Rome  in  Sidly, 
and  among  tbem  also  king  Htero  of  Syracuse ;  bat 
when  ha  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Csrthaginians 
endea roared  to  prevent  hi*  sailing  out  of  ^e  har- 
boor  of  Syncuse,  thongh  without  Mucea*.  (Frontin. 
Stnitg.  i.  6.  §  6.) 

On  hi*  return  to  Rome,  DuiUw  cslebrated  a 
^endid  triomiAi,  finr  it  was  the  fiiat  navil  rietoij- 
that  the  Romans  hod  ever  gained,  and  the  Demofy 
of  it  was  perpetoated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  ferum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaka 
of  the  conqnerod  ship*  (Plin.  H,  N.  xzxiv.  6 ;  SiL 
ItaL  P>m.  vi.  663,  Ac ;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Dnilins  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  godslty 
erecting  a  tem^e  to  Janus  in  tba  fbnm  (Xitorinm. 
(Tac.  Amt.  li.  49 ;  comp.  a  sonewbat  difleroit 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg.  Gtorg.  ui.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  co/mwoe  ros- 
Moe,  one  in  tbe  forom  and  the  other  at  the 
entnnoa  of  the  dreoib)  The  column  in  Uie  fomm 
anted  in  tbe  tisu  <rf  niny  and  Qaintilian,  bnt 
whether  it  waa  the  raiginal  one  has  been  qnestioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  stiU  ex- 
tant It  was  dog  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
centoiy,  in  a  mnblaled  oonditun,  and  it  has  nnoe 
ofkan  Men  piintad  with  attempts  at  nstoiatioB. 
There  aza,  however,  in  that  inscription  seme  oftho- 
giaphical  pecnliaritiet,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre< 
swt  inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  nupicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacctnuu*,  and  ha*  be«t  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (Hitt.  of^me,  iu.  p.  £79),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Leotmrtaon  Rom.  HuL  L  p.  U  8,e^ 
SchmiU)  remariu,  **  The  piesoit  table  whidi  con- 
tain! the  inscriprion  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  [»eoe  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
RaneinthetiawofDailiaB.  The  original  column 
WM  itradt  by  lightning  is  the  time  of  Tibnins, 
and  was  fiuthfuly  leslond  by  Garmanicna.* 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  tm  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  retained  home  frcon 
a  buqnet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  fay  a  toich 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  bet  i* 
mentioned  n  connanoD  with  hi*  conaolihip,  vim. 
in  that  year  the  aenata  <rf  Baaaa  forbade  the  inter- 
moit  dead  bodies  within  tha  etty.  (Serr.  ad 
Am.  xL  206.)  According  to  the  Capittdine  Fasti, 
Duilius  waa  censor  in  n.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  puipoae  of  holding  the  comiria.  (Coo^ 
Liv.  EpiL  17 ;  Ck.  A  aamt  IS,  OraL  4fi,  pro 
Plmc  is.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  diioftain  of  the  Aedni,  en- 
tered into  the  amlatioas  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whoae  dmgfater  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continumg- 
thw  plan  <tt  mlgittiML  and  eonqnett,  Dumaorix, 
who,  with  a  vinr  to  smragn  power  aniMig  hia 
own  people^  was  aaxiona  to  extend  hia  infloeaee  in 
bQ  possible  quarters,  obt^ied  fhr  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Seqoani.  Caeiar  sorai 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  be 
hsd  inwented  the  Aednans  from  supplying  the 
praiision*  thn  wen  bound  to  furnish  to  tlw  Ro- 
man aony.  In  eonaaqiiaiea^  howovflr,  of  tha  ai^ 
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treadei  of  hii  brother,  Dividacut,  hii  life  m 
Bparcd,  th<mg:h  Caesar  had  him  dosel;  watched. 
This  occurred  in  b.  c  58.  When  Cacnr  was  on 
the  poiDt  of  setting  out  on  hia  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  a  c.  £4,  he  inspected  Domnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in> 
■iit«d  therefore  on  hit  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
noriz,  npon  thi&,  fled  from  tbe  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aeduan  cavalrr,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Caea.  A.O.  i.  3,  9,  1&— 20.  *.  6.  7;  Plut.  Cbe*. 
18;  Dion  Cau.  xxxriiL  31,  3-2.)          [E.  E.] 

DURIS  {&oufnt\  of  Saaot,  a  descendant  of 
Aldbiades  (Plut  Jka.  S2),  and  brother  of 
ceua,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbat. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  die  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  clerucbi  to  Samoa,  by 
whom  the  inhabiianti  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
B.  c  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country,  Dnris,  when  yet  a  boy,  guned  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  tor  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscriptioD.  (Pans, 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  .their  island,  in  b.  c  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Athen.  iv,  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samoa,  he  obtained  tbe  tyranny, 
though  it  is  nnknown  by  what  meniu  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
roust,  however,  have  surrived  the  year  B.  c.  281,  aa 
in  one  of  hi*  works  (ap.  Plin.  H.  nil  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongi  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  na,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  eosnsts  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  bagmenta.  Hii  principal  work 
was — 1,  A  history  of  Greece,  4  tm'  'EWiiraniv 
loTopia  (Diod.  xt.  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
IffToploi,  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  die  three 
princei,  Amyntas,  the  bther  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agetipolii  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  la,  with  the  year  b.  c  370,  and  csnied  the 
history  down  at  least  to  a  c  28),  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  yean.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  hare  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writen  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  MoirtSovuKl,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  diitinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  laropiat,  has  been  much  discnued 
in  modem  times.  Grauert  {Hittor.  JnalecL  p.  217) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereaa  Vossius  and  Droysen  (OeteA,  d,  Nad^oig. 
AUx.  p.  671,  &c)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedoiiica  is  the  same  work  as 
the  loTopfoi.  2,  Ilcpl  'K-yvBoKkia  laropiai,  in 
sereral  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas,  3.  iattlmv  ipoiy  that  is,  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samoa,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Tltpl  EilpflrUou  Kol  3o^K\iw  (Athen.  iv,  p, 
184\  aeemi  to  be  the  same  as  mpi  rpvyifitat. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.636.)  5.  "ntfk  vifimw.  (Etym.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  nc^  dTsJvM-.  (Tseta.  ad  Lyeoph. 
(il3;  Phodus,  JL  r.  2t\lvov  (rrt^xwos.)  7-  Utpi 
^t»ypmplat.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  38,  il  19.)  8.  Dspl 
TofMUTMtfli  (Plin.  Elenck.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  same  as  tho  preceding  work. 
9.  Aitimi,  (PhoL  I.  o.  Aofiia  ;  SchoL  adAristopk. 


Vup.  1030.)    Dnria  as  an  bistoiian  does  Dot  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  repatalMm 
among  the  andenta.    Cicero  (ad  AU.  vl.  1)  nys  of 
him  merely  iomo  n  Imtoria  aaii*  dUigvn^  and  I>io- 
nysius  {de  Compot.  Verb.  4)  redcons  him  mmoag 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  npoa  the 
form  of  their  compodtions.  His  historical  Tcracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  {PerieL  28  ; 
Demoitk.  19,  Aldb.  32,  Eum.  ]),  but  he  doea  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  PlataR:Ii 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Dnria  thing*  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  waa  thus  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  siatementa.   The  fn^ 
raents  of  Doris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hnll«- 
man,  ^  Dnridis  Samii  quae  supersnnt,"  TrajecL  ad 
Rhen.  1841,  8vo.    (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  de 
FfMtih.  vet,  auelor.  n  enarraaid.  tapedU,  a  ChMlltM 
m  Maoed.  et  Grtue.  meeptu,  p.  1 7,  &c.  ;  Panofka, 
Ra  SamiorMm,  p.  98,  Sic ;  Hulleman,  L  e.  pp.  I 
—66.)  [L.  Sw] 

DUHIS  ELA'ITES  (AoSpis  UitOnpy,  that  is, 
of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (iL  &9,  Br^ck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundadon  of  Ephesus,  which  h^ipened  in  tbe 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  &  c  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothii^ 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  difierent  pervm 
from  Duris  of  Samos.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes I^'rtiuB  (i.  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wnte 
on  painting,  whom  Vosnus  (dtHitt  Gnxc.  p.  IS4, 
ed.  Weitermann)  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiiL  Ind.),  and  in  another 
pasaige  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.) 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  nnder 
Augustus,  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contun  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  lioa 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  rerersea,  hava  refer- 


ence to  the  shows  of  wild  beaats,  in  which  Angns- 
tuB  took  great  delighL  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthfiil  head,  and  the  inscriptiou 
HoNORi  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtui  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  bv.  18;  Eckhe^  t. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURC/NIA  OENS,  plebeUm.  Of  thii  otiKan 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  onlj  {bvt  tamiben  ue 
known,  tiz. 

1.  DimoKiA,  the  aoOut  of  P.  AtthaHm.  Her 
Mowd  fauband  was  T.  Sempranfan  RntQna,  wbo 
■eenu  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebntiiu. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  Tiew  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  sonw  wa^,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  or^es  at  Rome;  but  Aebatius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  coniok,  who  pro- 
tected him  i^jainst  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
tlitu  the  canae  of  the  diacoTery  and  suppresaion  of 
theee  orgies,  ia&c.  186.  (Lir.  xxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  DoRONius,  was  praetor  in  u.  a  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
latri  were  added,  fin  ambaM&don  from  Tarentnin 
and  Bnmdasium  had  oomplaiiwd  of  the  piracy  of 
the  IstrL  He  waa  at  the  same  time  commiHioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commitnoa  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  mnptoDU  had  been  obaemd  in  tiu  diitricts 
whidi  had  been  asrigned  to  him  as  hii  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  ivssela  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
KtHiie,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
•was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

8.  M.  DuBONiua,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  b.  c  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonins,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribnnethip  (probably  in  the 
year  &  &  98)  itad  abolished  a  lex  nai^ptiuaia,  and 
had  used  very  fisvidoas  and  leckleBS  ezprenions  on 
that  occasion.  In  lerenga  be  broa^t  an  bocusb^ 
tion  Ibr  ambibu  against  the  censor  M.  Antonios. 
(Val  Maz.iL  9.  {  5;  Cib  ds  OraL  il  68;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duronius^  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  T.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  &] 

DYMAS  (Miuas),  a  son  of  Aenmiiu,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  ud  Hythu.  The  tluce  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  waa  divided,  derived 
ttieir  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleia,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phyli.  Dynias  and  Pam|diyliie  woe  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  ^  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesns,  when  both  feU.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pt/tk.  li.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Donis ;  Pans.  viL  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  JL  xvi  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Or.Md.^.  761;  Horn.  (M.  tL  22 ;  Viiv.  ^m.  u. 
810.428.)  [L-S.] 

BYMA'MIUS.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  vs  through  a  short  poetical  ntemoir  in 
clpgiae  vme,  compMed  tAet  his  decease  by  his 
ineai  Amasam,    Fim  this  little  ^ece  wa  leun 


that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
dty  in  consequence  (rf  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adnlterr,  tint  he  took  refiige 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Loida, 
where  he  pracdsed  as  ■  riMtoriaan,  and  tiiat  bo 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Idte  in 
life  he  pud  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  countiy,  where 
he  died.    (Auson.  Frqf,  xxiiL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  "  Epistola  ad  Diidpidtim"  to  be  firand  in  the 
**  Paraenetid  Scriptoies  Veteres  **  of  Helchior 
Ooldaat.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

S.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  fiunUy  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  eariy  ue  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  ^rranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoms,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
iingiilar  change  was  wton^t  in  bis  ehanctar  by 
remorse  or  aaow  notiTe  now  nnknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gr^ry,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  iltgotten  noards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  lifig  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortnnatns  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Viia  &  Mara,  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  m  January;  and  the  Vita 
&  MoMmi,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  bat  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ries,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Snrius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  "Chronologia  S.  Iniulae  I^iinensis,''  by 
Vineentina  Barralis.  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.  [W.R.] 
DYRRHA'CHIUS  (Au^^dxioj).  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  fnm  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  fonn^y  it  waa  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  f^ier  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vL 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  l.  v.  Ai^x'^r.)  [L.  S.] 
DYSAULES  (Awr<nfAr(i),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemuB  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celens. 
According  to  a  traditim  of  Phliua,  which  Panaa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleous 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced Uie  Eleusinian  mystenes.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Cdeae,  whidi  be  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeu.  (Puia.  i  14.  g  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2-)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPC^NTIUS  <Awr- 
wom6t  or  AMmhnos),  aocoiding  to  Pansaniaa 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stophanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  Avinr6moy),  a  son 
of  Peltqts,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontinm,  in  Pi«tis.  [L.  &.] 
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Judgment" — Atkaunm,  January  30, 1841. 
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redundancy  and  reperitlon  in  the  artioles,  which  invariably  present  the  largest  possible  quantum 
of  Kilid  knowledge  in  the  smallest  possible  space :  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
initanee  trf  pedantry  or  fidse  preteouon.  It  is  one  of  the  ffaw  "'t""]  productions  of  English 
ori^n  which  may  <^lenge  comparison  witti  the  greatest  publications  of  Oermanj ;  it  stands  atone 
amongst  Uie  contemporaneous  fhiits  of  European  research ;  and  is  deatioed  to  become  a  standard 
volume  for  universal  reference,  transmitted,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  through  every  existing  Umguage,  and 
forming,  as  it  does,  an  indiipensable  manual  in  this  branch  of  education." — A&u,  3\a»  S5f  IMS. 
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Thifl  work  prewDti,  In  »  popokr  (ben,  the  randta  of  tlK  In  i  nillnillMW  of  Ute  mart 
dtatinRuUhed  acbolus,  cspedalW  tboae  UF  Niiebnlir,  Arnold,  OoettUnc,  BaUDO^  ud  BMhn. 

"It  wm  nndtmbtedlrtAe  ths  piM  «r  «««fT  otber  TttfcAx*  of  tta  Und  In  nr 
Bdmb  ind  OoOeiH."— .«Mioa«a  ABera  (AmerioM),  Inf.  1S47. 

Chicory. — OntlliiM  of  Cbmdaitrf,  tone  tbo  Uam 
of  Students, 

Bj  WiLLtAK  Grbooht,  H.D.,  ProfeaBor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Unireruty  of 
Ediaborgfa.  Seo<md  Editicm,  revised  and  enlaiged.  Complete  in  1  Toi. 
foolsew  870, 12«.  doth.  Fart  I. — (Ihobouiio  CBEMisiBr),  Si.  cloth.  Part 
II. — (Oboakio  CBuuaraT),  7*^  dodi. 

**'XUm  ia  iNjond  eoBiMrlm  Ow  bat  taCroteettoa  to  OmaMrj  wUoh  hu  Trt 
^paired.  Tba  dliectlans  Itar  pnpailiiR  lobitanoH  art  waallj  eooSoed  to  tbe  tot 
method,  K>  that  tevri^  udwlectneai  an  oombiiMd.  TlM  dze  aad  price  of  OSa  Uttl* 
wiKl(,>awtfMltoliawaifamaillivauiMtmwlltto«iwyitiiilMtf  o<Q>^^ 

UebM^-OregoiTe — Resoarohoft  on  the  Chemletry 

of  Food. 

Bj  JmtTUB  LiEBiG,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Untrerstty  of 
Oienen.  Edited  from  the  Aathor's  Haonscnpt, by  William  GaiQoaT, M.D., 
ProfeoBor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   8to,  5«.  6d.  doth. 

"TbamedlealmaawiD  Hud  Intbeae  wtwrBhi  s  protpoat  of  laanT  aod  great  Im- 
ptorameatB  in  praetioe,  whether  aa  regarda  dletetka  or  the  aetka  ei  adds,  alkallea, 
and  Bolta  on  the  dlKeative  and  reaplratorj  pnweaM* ;  aod  with  lespeot  to  twtb  It  ii  to 
CbenlMiT  be  nnat lodi  iir  raalaiaiiMi  bi  us  eflbrta  to  advaiiM.  Laally,  the  piwjit 
imk  coatafaw  ume  moat  valunble  ptactlDal  appUcattoni  of  tbe  ebemtoal  dtoeuvertoa 
thgrelndabdla^tsanaRiftakbtmiMdlat^yoaMMMflwwbataorauaUnd,  aaia^, 
tbe  ealiaair  art"— £tfU«r'«  Pr^fiioe. 

MacllM. — CtonparattTo  Osteolesr, 

Bttng  HoTph<do^nl  Studies  to  denoiutnto  ike  An^ype  Skcdettm  of 
TertebnUed  Animak.  By  JotBra  W^fft.i«  Member  of  the  Royal  Cdl^  of 
SotgeoDS.   Illustrated  by  54  Plates.   Small  ftdit^  22. 13f .  M.  cloth. 

"  BoiBee  it  to  as;  that  the  Book  oucht  to  be  In  tbe  haadi  of  vnrj  ailiBtWa 

tiiaXaioiA."—Momatg  Chroniele, 

Uebig— FlayfBilr  and  Oresory*  Chemistry  In  Its 

Applications  to  AsrleiOtiire  and  Physlolosy. 

By  JiTflTCs  LiEBio,  M.D.,  Ph.I).,  F.RSm  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Univonty  of  Giesw.  Edited  from  the  Uamiser^t  of  tbe  Author,  by  Ltoh 
PuTFiiB,  Ph.D.,  and  Wiluam  Gasaoar,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
8to,  10«.  Od.  doth. 

"Ittonot  toomnnfa  to  nj.thatthapablieUloaar  Pntmot  IMUg^  Orgaale 
nlatryofAgrionltnreeoiMituteaao  era<rf  mat inwortasce tn  the hutorr of  Agrienl- 
toral  Sdence.  TU  aee^taiKt  a*  a  lUindardiMUtuivokbiiU  t  /brfbOowlmfeloMlf  lit  tka 
tiraiffht  path  of  inductive  FbilMophj/,  the  eoneluMioni  tohiek  art  dram  fivm  U»  data 
are  ineontrooertihU.  We  can  tiulj  aay,  that  we  have  never  rlara  fhaD  the  pcamsal  ot 
a  book  with  a  nore  thcxDngta  convlctlau  of  the  profound  ksowladget  extenitve  reading, 
end  praotioal  faaeareh  of  its  antbor,  and  o(  the  fsviadblc  powtr  and  Import*™*  of  its 
leaaralDia  and  eonnhiainai,  than  we  have  gained  fnxn  the  preMot  Tobime."— OTtma^f 
Jminul, 


Djgitized  by 


Uebig— Gregory.  ^Animal  Chendstrr; 

Or,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  Bj  Jems 
LiEBio,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  FroFeflKr  of  (Ministry  in  the  UniTenitir  of  G'tuBu. 
Edited,  from  tli«  Author's  MHiiiscnpt,  hy  William  Grbookt,  M  J>.,  PnSemt 
of  ChMiiiBtiy  in  the  UniTeiutjr  of  Edinbntrii.  Third  Editico,  afanoat  «bol^ 
rs-written.    Bto.   Av<  /.  (Ae  Jtnt  ha^    tkt  work)  fit.  Bd.  doA,  jwt 

"  Under  the  iMtdi  of  aiiIii»lbMt;  of  the  mttrithw  of  Uie  cmlwra  KndhMtttMn; 
of  the  nigin  and  oae  of  the  Ule ;  of  the  rdatkn  betwtcn  the  duuifie  of  mastxt  ud 
the  oonramptkn  of  oxmn  :  of  the  origin  end  nae  of  the  Mp-dtrogMiieed  ek—ia 
of  Ibod,  and  putleala^  of  Ikt,  and  their  idetlTe  imlne  as  aonim  of  heat ;  of  tfat 
cfltets<rf  aleonca  and  fcnaeoted  Uqoon;  of  the  eflbcts  pradneed  on  the  vohuteof 
inspired  air  bv  the  dlfl^rent  aitidea  of  Ibod ;  and  laatlf,  of  the  trne  taxMaa^  of  tkt 
Inicatinal  oan^  aad  the  origin,  natore^  and  eempcMiticm  of  the  faoH,  viUi  their  itIMih 
to  the  fbod,  and  to  the  cunplf  of  oxyKcn nader  all  Qicee  headi,  the  reader  will  fiad 
•oeh  an  amount  of  new  and  inteteatliif  matter  aa  niHt  aatfafy  him  that  we  taarc  caMnl 
on  the  true  path  of  diwowy,  and  that  fbe  indiutry  of  modem  dienuata  has  beoi  mart 
praAtaUr  emtdored  during  the  period  iriikh  haa  elapsed  dnoe  the  first  e^tkm  of  Oil 

Pttrt  JJ^  wofiaimg  Ae  Wvrk^  mil  be  ready  verjf  mm.   It  haa  been  ddagfi 
for  At  rtnm  <if  M^wrtont  ittMiligaliontf  tomt     idUdl  are  atSBi  « 

De  Blorgaiu— ArltliflMtical  Booki, 

IVom  the  iDveDtioa  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time  ;  being  Brief  Noticei 
of  a  Urge  Number  of  Wot^cs  dnwn  up  fhnn  Aetna]  Inq)eetioD.  By  AcGustcs 
Ba  HoBOAH,  ProfcHur  of  Mathematifit  in  UniTsrai^  CoOege,  LonaBP.  Ropl 
lano,  ea.  doth. 

"  AgTNt  mmlMr  of  penouan  cmplojnd  b  tiadriif  ArfdnwUe  la  tt«  TMbd 
Wngdnai.  In  poblUdag  Qite  woi^  I  barc  tte  bope  of  pbrtiic  befcn  bmb^' of  dn 
man  matetfab  to  the  preTentfcai  of  Inaoemate  kacnrieoge  of  the  Bteratnv  of  tt« 
idenae  than  thar  hare  Utharto  bem  aUe  to  eommaad,  irithourt  tea  apenae  Hd 
na<iaiiili"  Pun  

Tiatham, — ^First  OutUneg  of  IiOfi^c  applied  to 
Oraminar  and  Btymolosy, 

By  B.  0.  Latham,  A.H.,  Fellow  of  King*!  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 

la.  6<f. 

ZAthaitt. — ^Aa  KntflBli  Grammar  f6r  the  Use  of 

Bchootaa 

By  R.  0.  Lathav,  A.M Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Seeond 

BdilioiL   12mo^  U.  6d.  doA. 

*<  A  mirk  in  whleh  GrammjB,  no  kai^  an  aewmWage  of  oonvoitiaBal  rain  d 

•peeeh,  beoomea  a  philoamh^  anslnia  of  oor  langugo,  and  an   lai  i 

fntdlcetnat  ezcnfaa  adqrted  to  tiie  ht^wrt  pupoeea  ofMnttte."— JHAMfaar 
aawuU  ^  EimM^m  (SL  HatA's  OoUBia},  ToLX  IML 

The  CUuMloal  BKosenm ; 

A  Jouraal  of  Philology  and  of  Ancient  History  and  latm^ture.  8vt>. 
VoL  II.  12*.  6(2.  cloth.   Vola.  lU.,  IV.,  and  Y.,  each  14«.  6d.  doth. 

The  work  iaoontiuuodQnarterly.  Friee  <tf  eadi  Put,  Sa.  fid.  Ftot  XIX. 
iijiutpibUBbed. 

Histories  of  Greece  and  TSntfand, 

upon  the  same  Flan  aa  Db.  Schiotz^b  History  of  Rcnne. 
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eis»0(cal  Snff^ttfties,  i$fogriqAS>  ^t* 

DICnONAKT  OP  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Editedbjr  Da.  William  Skits.  New  Edition.  Chie  thick  T(d.8vo.  (See  page  2.) 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  Medium  8ro. 
IlluBtrated  by  nnmerooB  Eneranngs  on  Wood,  To  be  continoed  in  Qmrtoriy 
Parts,  and  to  fonn  Three  '^umea. 

Tol.  I.  (1100  pages),  11  IGs.  cloth  lettered. 
IL  (1200  pages),  IZ.  16<.  ditto. 

***  Parte  19  to  23  (commandng  Vol.  III.)  are  also  publiahed,  each  it, 

"  Tlwre  b  no  need  of  proaMmcdng  any  formal  eokigiiun  on  this  new  CSawlatl  Dto- 
tiaouy,  fDT  In  &ot  it  is  the  only  one  vith  «nj  pvtenriona  to  the  name  In  oar  Luvnagc ; 
and  as  raeh  It  moat  §ona  put  of  the  Ubrary  of  erarr  ttadnt  who  deeina  to  beoome 
•eqoalDM  with  Am  mind  of  aiitlqalty."-^.rfU«iMwah 

NIEBUHB'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE.   5to1s.8to,SI.  1^.  6d. 

Yda.  L  and  11.,  Itamalated  by  Buhop  Thislvall  and  Aacmoicoit 
I  '   Hake.   16f.  CMfa. 

1  yti.  III.  Tnuuhted  Iqr  Db.  Smith  and  Db.  ScHMm.   18>.  ed. 

V<d8.  IT.  and  T.  LKoruKH.   Edited  by  Dft.  Sckmitz,  S  rob.   11.  4«. 

I  NIEBUHR*S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

I  FROM  THE  EARUEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTAN- 

TINE,   Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Sckmitz,  Rector  of  the  Hi|^  School  of  Edinbnrgh. 
8  vols.  8to.   1L  18«. 
I.  EariieetHiatory  to  the  Eint  Panic  War.  lvd.8TO,14«.  (See  p.  2.) 
II.  Funt  Funic  War  to  the  Death  of  ConitaDtine.  2  toIs.  6to,  II.  U. 

"  They  maybe  naed  as  an  faitrodnetion  to-omt,  naming  Dommentory  on,  Nlehnhr'a 
great  work.  ...Eren  those  who  by  a  carefbl  stody  have  acquired  a  thoroueji  fiunillarity 
with  the  three  'nilumea  of  the  Boman  Hiatory,  will  find  In  theae  ]>oturea  muoh  that  u 
new  and  strlldng."— Pr^oct. 

i  SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

I  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  COMMODUS.  1  voL  \9aa.   7f.  Sd.  doth, 

I  or  8f .  Gd.  strongly  bound  in  leather.    (See  page  3.) 

ROBSON'S  QUESTIONS  ON  DR.  SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY 

I  OF  ROME   12mo,  2i. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or,  Guidb 

TO  THK  C0LI.HCtI0N  AND   SxUDT  OF  GbMEK,  RoMAH,  JUm  ElfOLUH  CoiHS. 

Sto,  with  numerouB  EngiaTioga,  11. 1«.  * 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  ;  selected  and 

abridged  from  the  "IHetimiaxy  of  Greek  and  Bonuun  Antiqaltiea."  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  One  BiiullTolunie,  Two  Hundred  Woodeidi.  10>.6a. 

KEATS'  (JOHN)  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one  toL  fcap.,  with 

a  Portrait  frein  a  Drawing  by  Hiltoh.   Price  5$.  clotli. 

"  Ab  it  is,  there  la  not  a  poet  Urincwhoeooldiurpaw  themateilalof 'EBd7mloii,'a 
poem,  with  aU  its  faulty  bi  nan  talX  at  beaatiea."— JVOf  tf*  Ptneiabif$  iy  ait  tFay. 


EXERCISES  IN  LOGIC  j  desired  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 

CoU^ea.   By  J.  T.  Gkat,  Ph.D.   ISmo.   Fxioe  8a.  6d.  doth. 


Digitized  by  Google 


WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


POTTER'S  ELEMENTAKY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, 

for  the  use  of  th«  Junior  Unireni^  StadeDts.  By  RtcuBD  Pottkk,  A.M^ 
Utfl  Fellow  of  (iueen'a  College,  Cmbri^^  Pnhmet  of  Ntinnl  Phikoo^j- 
ia  UnivarH^ Colkfik  Lukdoii.   8to^  «in  muneraoi  DiipaBa.  8iL6d.clodi. 

POTTER'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  Sro, 

niA  mnneroiu  IKftgnm.   9».  Sd.  doth. 

TOi  TOtmiie  cnatiliM  «D  the  rtqaMtB  propoiWoiii  wrririto  Hit  mtmtmMam ;  andOM 
eaMtraettoB  of  HefleeitiBg  ud  BeftMtlBg  MnnnM  and  IDatMaapM,  the  Botar. 
OxybjrdivKai  uid  Loontul  MleroMopt*;  tba  Miyle  md  AntiHigHm  Zatem; 
the  DagiinTeo^rpc ;  Cunen  Obaeim;  BtHeft  Sextant  and  T'"*^"g  Qntaa;  Oo 
Optical  Square;  the  flemr  Miomietfl-;  the Ocntometer,  Ste. 

YOUNG'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A  New  Edition,  with  References  Mid  Noteo, 
hj  the  R»T.  P.  Kbluitd,  M.A.,  F.R  S.  London  uu)  E^burgh,  Ute  FeJlow  of 
QneeD'fl  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematus,  tec  in  the  UoiTernty 
of  Edinburgh.   2  rob.  Svo,  with  43  Cqtper  PUtea   \L  U  doth. 

"  All  who  wek  Information  dioold  lowv  that  Tonne  ts  not  meretr  *  popular  viiter, 
bnt  trr  hr  the  neat  pcqnilar  of  tbooe  wboac  aoeaiMV  eaa  be  reled  oo  In  a  laat  mge  ot 
■nbjeota,  and  who  have  aotuallj  writtao  throogfa  that  nnga."— ^tA«n«Mi». 

TWELVE  PLANISPHERES,  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Stars  for 

Ufvrj  Night  in  tiie  Yew,  widi  aa  IntrodnetioB.   Bm   6f.  6d.  dotti. 


DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  ov  ARITHMETIC.  BTAuovsnrs 

bi  Howuvi  FnfeMOir  of  Mathematio  in  UnlveiBtj  College^  tondan.  Rflh 
Edition,  with  Eteven  new  AppendizM.   RqnJ  ISmo.   Si.  doflL 

•<  At  Oa  tldM  wbCD  tfaU  work  waa  flnt  paUUwd,  Hie  hnpcrtaaoe  of  eatabHiUiig 
•ritlwetfe  ia  the  joiag  ntaid,  iqmb  m«B  end  J«i—lralliia,  waa  sot  admitied  Iqr 
uaar.  ne  «§«  fa  now  albindt  aehoels  nlit  In  irtlrlk  mtfmi  uUiMtie  btan^t, 
and  mere  nilea  are  nade  to  do  do  mora  than  thetr  proar  dntj.  There  to  &o  neeeanty 
to  adrocaie  a  chann  which  fa  aetaaUj  In  pnmm,  aa  ne  wotki  wUdi  tie  MtiUwd 
erery  day  anOoieiiUr  duw.  And  nty  wtedpu  ream  far  iDsdies  In  Oe  ntjcet  hece 
to  merctj  to  warn  thOTC  who  want  nothing  bat  roiAlne,  that  thto  to  not  the  book  for  their 
purpoae." — Author' t  Prffact. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ARITHMETICAL  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Royml  13nio.   6«.   (See  pega  4). 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  pxeUminaiy  to 

0ie  Difhrantial  Cdenhu   Second  Edition.   Rojml  12ino.   9*.  doth. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  ANALYSIS,  pnliminkry  to  tba  INAraitbl  CaknliiB. 

Royal  13mo.   9«.  doth. 

TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS,  COMMON  AND  TRIGONO- 

UETRICAL,TO  FIVE  PLACES.  Under  tU  SviperiHiatdaieitif  thtSo^ 
for  tke  I>iffMion  qf  Ui^ful  K'nowledge.   Foolscap  8vo.   Sk.  sewvd. 

REINER'S  LESSONS  ON  FORM;  or.  An  Inteoduction  to 

Obomrrt,  «a  given  in  a  Pestaloxaan  Sduxd,  Cheam,  Smr^.  12mo,  witfi 
nnmeEoua  Diapams.  8c.  6d.  doth. 

"  It  has  been  faoBd  In  ttw  actual  uM  of  tbeee  fcano^  Ifar  *  ecsadderafale  pnW,  Qiat  a 
larger  aTerace  number  of  paidb  are  hionglit  to  atoi^  the  Mattenatka  with  dedded 
eucoete,  and  that  allpuiaoe  them  in  a  mp^lornMnnw."— Jter.  Dr.  Mayo. 

REINER'S  LESSONS  ON  NUMBER,  as  giren  at  a  Pestalos- 

toMU  School,  at  Cheam,  Sorrey.   Second  Editioo.   Conoisting  of 
THE  MASTER'S  MANUAL.    12ino.  4f.  6d.  dotL 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  PRAXIS.   12ino.   2>.  boand. 
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RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOMETRY,  ftwniliarly  IDua- 

trated,  and  upplied  to  a  variety  of  asefiil  purpoeeH.  Dengnad  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Young  PersoDB.  Sec<uid  EditioD,  revised  and  enlarged.  12au),  with 
l&O  WoodcutB.   St.  6d.  doth. 

RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  DIPFERENTIAL  AND 

INTEGRAL  .CALCULUS,  bmiliarly  lUnstimtAd  and  appUed  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes.  Seeoid  EdUion.  Revised  by  J.  A.  Spkicbb,  Aadstaot 
Matfiwmaucal  Mastar  in  VjAjtsmfy  Cdlege  Sdioot.   ISmci^  with  IHagnmi. 

it.  6d.  elo^ 

"  Dr.  Rltebto  yns  a  tnin  of  dear  hesd,  ipt  at  DlnatradoD  and  ftmH  at  damenta.  Va 
have  heanlUut  be  wrote  tUs  work  wliai,  late  la  Ufa^  be  begaa  to  leamtfaasalijeat.  Wa 
belierc  oar  readcn  would  Bad  U  aoMful  firtt  botd^"— <4tA«iMm, 

BARLOWS  TABLES  OF  SaUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE 

ROOTS,  CUBE  ROOTS,  and  RECIPROCALS,  up  to  10.000.  Stereo^ 
£diti(m,  exaoiined  and  corrected.  Vkder  the  Si^>eriiitendme«  ^  Ui«  Soeiitf 
farOiJH^MimttfUtefidKnotBkdjfe.   Royal  12ino.  Bi. 

"TbcvvIDbe  iDBBdiMAil  toChenmMltntitoeiwscf  BDRiBam  aadSarrcTon, 

or  theittdtacml*;  toaawariea  (Inthe  tableof  wctewJa);  to  aaboohnaiitaffc  te  ob- 
WnlissxKq^orUwordtBatrnilnotAiUnMtiD;  taall,]sllu^irtiaanfl>iMUiin 
lir  (Ambs  «  moshI^,  thoagh  of  ooiine  to  loiDS  mon  than  to  oUim'W 


9EUant  intnOitutorp  Kectmttf* 

PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  FEEB 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  MORAL  SENTIMENT.   8vo.  1*. 

PROFESSOR  RAMSAY.    PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  OEOLOGY.   8vo.  U. 


THE  LTTERARY  DIARY,  or  Complete  Common-PlBce  Book. 

Post  4to,  mled  Orengfaoat  Htd  luUf-bodnd.  I3f. 

A  POCKET  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK.   With  Locke's  Index. 

Ptnrt  8vo,  half-boimd.  8*.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS  JOURNAL.   Arranged,  Printed,  and  Bided 

for  veoeiving  an  Aeoount  of  every  Day's  Employment  for  the  spaee  of  One 
Year.   Post  8vo,  half-bound.  4t.  6d. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY,  fonned  on  the  Plan  of  "  The  Student's 

Joiinud,'*fargeiienaUae.   Post  Bvo^biJf-boand.  4M.6tL 
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WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


Linwood's  Lexicon  to  Mackjlua. 

2fMrBdUiod.nTiMll.  Ira.  18*.  laMpH**)* 

Allen's  New  Greek  Delectus; 

Mag  Sentoncwfor  Tnaalatlon  from  Graek 
iota  EaglUt,  and  BngUtb  Into  OnAi 

Pa.  turxAML  KitMNWb  TtaMtetad  and 
EdiUd  frmn  tlM  OcrauB.  Baeond  Edttloa, 
nrfMd.  Itmo.  tadotb. 

**  It  1*  m  noMiMl  «Dd  tjntbMeal  pnxSa  oa 
the  fbnu  of  the  Grwk  Uiifnan,  cominnnioatiiig, 
br  Uie  wmy,  ooBddmble  kiMMMga  of  tke  mtax, 
and  iBfomiatioa  on  pdnti  MBMcted  wna  tba 
Qmk  wrllew."— PrVw. 

Allen's  ConstrnctiTe  Greek  Ex- 

ardMi.  for  ttirttlnf  Oraak  fnnn  th»  bcglB- 
Ding  by  wrlUag.   Baoond  Bdltlon,  nrtod 
and  ottUrred.  ISuo.  S«.  oiotb. 
Ttaa  papil,  an  ^-g*— t-f  OreA,  BMdi  no  book 

baridM  tbk  He  baa  im»  OnMmBr,  TomMIHj, 

and  Eunfn  Book. 

Hardy's  Anabasis  of  Cyras, 

Book  L,  Chaptera  I  ts  0.  Utml  and  Inter- 
Unwr  TramUtkn  of  the  Pint  Chaptar,  and 
a  LwicoM  to  tba  whotai  Ubno.  St.  td.  olotb. 

London  Greek  Grammar;  de- 

•igMd  to  «xUWt.lB  ■nail  «mpM,tbg 
BImato  Of  Om  OMk  laMOMfc  BdUwl 
^  s  OuBtUT*  Ibt  Ihilvmttir  flf  Oifind. 
nftbSditloa.  Itmok  ai.M.dslk. 

Plato:  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 

tha  Crito,  and  Pwt  of  tbo  Fbado;  with 
Notoo  (tranilalod  Into  BnstUi)  IMm  Srut^ 
nAOM  and  Scai-BnaMAGaaa'alniradiiotkMi. 
Bdltad  bj  Da.  Wm.  Btttni.  ISmo.  4(.  Od.  oL 

Life  of  Socrates.   By  Da.  O. 

WiBoma.  Trandatad  from  the  Oarmaa, 

wIthNolaa.  llmo.  St.  ad. 

OMmm  >^ifa  of  Boerataa,  tpjr  Vlnn*- 
Ufe  of  Bocrataa,  b7  Moffanaa  UartlM-- 
■otaklmadMr  on  IhaWoHhof  BMmtaa 
■a  ft  FhOoaoplMr. 

Taylor's  (Rer.  Charles)  Intro- 

daottaa  to  tba  Art  of  Gtapoataf  QroA 
lanMoB,  iB  ImHatkn  of  lha  OiaafcTtaga- 
dlMu,  daaiinad  for  tha  Uae  of  Boboob- 
llmo. 

Greek  Authors,  selected  for  the 

wa  of  Beboolii  oontalntnt  pwtkna  of 
tnotaB^  DialofQM^  AnaeniB,  Homea^ 
mad,  XcDopboB'a  KanaAbUla,  and  H«o- 

dotu  llmo,  3*.  U.  <doth. 

Taylor's  What  is  the  Power  of 

the  Oroek  Article?  »ro,S$.Sd. 

Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  for  the 

nMofSAoiiIa.  Fttv-SvOkS*.  Sd-oloth. 


Allen's  New  Latin  Delectas  : 

being  BcDtenoaa  for  Traiwlattow  from  SmObl 
Into  Enfjlah,  and  Into  Tflttr ;  at^ 

nngad  In  a  ^jatamatla  prograarioti,  on  tha 
FlaBcftboGmklMaotaa.  SaoaidrBtiaaa, 
iwriaid.  Ita0b4t.«laa. 

Bobson's  Constroctive  Ijatiu 

BxanlaM^  fur  taHfalv  Iho  BoMita  <tf  th* 
LangDaft  OD  a  qratcm  of  Anal  jala  and  GtTB- 
tbeaif,  with  Oopiou  Toeabnlarian.  Bj  J. 
Boaaoir,  B.A.,  Aadatnt  Maatar  in  Uni- 
TanltjCaltateBcbooL  llnuv6«.M. 

Allen's  Etymological  AnalyBis 

ofLaUnTwba.  Fap^SfOtflr. 

Allen's  Eclogse  Ciceroniaiue ; 

oontalnlng  NanatioBa,  %  Deocrtp- 

tloaa,  Cbanotora,  PhUoaophloal  Fleeea,  and 
Letlan.  Mooted  ftomlhaWocka  of  Caom. 

limo,  Sf.6il.oloth. 

Csesar  for  B^tnners.  Ladn  and 

En^ldi  i  with  the  orlgbMl  TaoEt  ak  tta  Md. 
lSBia,3(.W.etotb. 

Hall's  Frindpal  Boots  of  the 

Latin  foTiiTiactt.  afanidlAed  by  ■  diairiaj  at 

tboir  inoorporationinto  thaBnsUiiiTaagiic; 
MthoopioiuNotaa.  Flftta  Edition.  JAno, 
4(.M.cioth. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

UjUKHefr  for  Tmtteatta ;  or  n  Brief 
Skotohol  thoFablaa<tf  ttaaAMfant^  ^ 
pmd  to  faa  nndvad  lato  LatiB  Tocaa. 
POwlh  SdWon.  llmo,  9».  doth.  Kir  to 
ditto.  8n^7«>idotb. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Bilaet  PntlanaotBaond  Watary,  ooawnyaJ 
to  aann  forLattB  VarOM.  Third  BdUtoa. 
ISmo,  It.  M  dotb.  K«  to  ditto.  Ba^d 
tn,  lto.«tf.olo(b. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Baorad  Lyrtee ;  or,  Bxtiaeta  from  the  Pra> 
pbetloal  and  otbar  Bcriptniaa  of  tbo  OU 
Teatamont:  adapted  to  latin  ToraUeatkm 
In  the  prlnolpal  Hatna  of  HOnoa.  Unto, 

«(.  ad.  oloth. 
Caesar'a  Helvetic  War.  In  Latin 

and  Engliih,  Interlinear,  witb  the  original 
Text  at  the  «ad.  ISmo,  it.  cloth. 

Latin  Authors,  selected  for  the 

nae  of  BdHwIa;  ewitatnlng  ponlona  of 
Pbndraa.  Orld'a  IMaBwiptaoaaa.  TtasH^ 

Maeli,  Caaar,  and  Tacitua.   ISmo,  Si.  64. 

doth. 
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London  Latin  Grammar;  in- 

cludlag  the  Eton  Sjtitkx  uid  Prasodr  in 
EnglUh,  aocompuiled  with  Notoa.  Edited 
by  aOiiuvATmof  UieTrnWersftyof  Oxford. 
TweUth  EdlUoa.  Umo,  S«.  M.  oloth. 

New  Latin  Reading  Book ;  con- 

tMlag  of  ihort  Bmtmiaei,  teqr  Nwntlons, 
and  DMoripttoni,  leleoM  from  CmM*t 
G«UIo  War ;  amiiigad  In  wgtltmatSio  pn>- 
grearion.  VWi  «  DIotlourj.    Umo.  S*. 

id.  (doth. 

"  The  plan  of  thla  votk  difllera  in  one  important 
p<dnt  bva  other  works  of  a  ^milar  Una.  Hie 
Mntcnces  have  been  acJeeted  exclurivelj  from 
Cnsar'a  Commentary  on  Uie  GalUo  War,  inateed 
of  being  taken  from  diArent  anthois,  aa  kaa 
nanally  been  the  caae.  There  la  an  obviona 
advantage  In  thia  plan ;  the  same  words  are  oon- 
timaUT  repeated  riy  the  sanie  anthor  in  a  rimpls 
namtlTe:  and  the  pupil  thna  beoomee  aocna- 
tomcd  to  hla  style,  and  finds  the  work  of  traiiaku 
Uon  grow  eader  every  day,  which  cannot  be  the 
caae  irtten  the  extraeta  are  taken  from  many  dif< 
ftrait  anthofs,  whoae  atyle  most  of  oobim  vary 
iuMwdtnglr.''— ftuftci. 

Tacitus.    GJermania,  Agricola, 

and  First  Book  of  the  Annals.  WlthMotea 
tranalated  Into  English,  from  Rnpertt, 
Paaaow,  Waloh,  and  BOttlcber's  remarka 
on  the  gtjia  of  TaolCua.  iSmo.  A*,  eloth. 

Virgil's  .^neid.   The  First  Six 

Booka,  with  an  Intarpagad  tnnsUtioa, 
line  for  line,  and  muMrow  Notes.  Baoond 

Edition,  lamo.   St.  M. 

Cicero.  —  Fro  Lege  Manilla. 

Umo,  aawed,  b. 


Lathams  English  Language. 

AaouA  Edition  reriaed.  1  vol.  8td.  (See 
page  3.) 

Iiatham's  First  Outlines  of  Lo- 
gic, applied  to  Orsumnar  and  Elginologr< 

ISmo,  U.  M.  ototh. 

Ijatham's  Elementary  English 

Ortmmar.  For  the  Uae  of  Btdioola.  Second 
Edition.  ISBto.  4f.6d.olotb. 

"BbeomparlsoB  of  the  idd  Saxom  forma  with 
the  modem  Enitfiah,  his  demiScatioD  of  verbe 
onder  the  heada  of  week  and  strong  forma,  and 
hie  remarks  on  the  derivation  and  conetruction  of 
BngHsh  words,  aflbrd  evidenos  of  laborious  inves- 
tigation and  research,  and  are  BTSlnableoontribn- 
tlon  towards  redncliw  our  language  within  its 
proper  limits." — Ci<u*kai  MnsewH, 

Green's  Questions  oq  (L^  above, 

with  an  Indas  of  Baltanagk    .onio.  dotb. 


Panizzi's  Extracts  from  Italian 

ProM  Writers.  One  thiok  vnlnni^  ISmo. 

lOf.w.heardB. 

Fanizzi's    Elementary  Italian 

Onimnar>  Ilmo,  3(.  bound. 


Complete  Course  of  llie  French 

Xangnage.  By  P.  F.  Mkhlkt,  Profeaaor  of 
French  In  UnlTerslty  Collegia,  London. 

Merlet's    French  Grammar, 

divided  into  Three  Parta ;  the  Fronnnola- 
Uon,  theAe(iIdenee,andtbeByntnc.  New 
Edition.  13mo.  U.  M.  bound. 

Merlet*8  Key  to  the  French 

Onnunar.  ISmo.  3*.  fid-  bound. 

Merlet's  Le  Traducteur;  or,  His- 

torlcftl,  Dramatio,  and  Mlaoellaneous 
Selections  from  the  best  Frenob  Writers; 
aooompanied  by  Bxphuutory  Noteat  ■ 
eeleotion  of  IdJoma,  Hew  BdlHon. 
ISmo.  5».  6d.  bound. 

Merlet's  Fetit  Tableau  Litteraire 

de  La  Franoe ;  oontiUnlng  an  Essay  on 
French  Uteratnre,  with  Specimens  of  the 
best  Authors.  fMm  the  earlM  period 
to  tlw  presmit  timet  ft aeqnd  to  " La  Ti*. 
dnataar."  l>mo.  Sr.  bound, 

Merlef  s  Dictionary  of  DifiBcol- 

tfea;  Appendix  to  the  Fr«noh  Grammar. 

Second  Edition.  Ilmo,  <f.  bound.  Con- 
taining an  explanation  of  the  pecullaritiee 
of  the  French  Language— Complete  List  of 
Adjectives,  Showing  why  they  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  Substantive — Compre. 
beoalye  List  of  Idioms,  and  Proverbs  now 
In  use  — List  of  Synonyma  —  HertutUa 
Bxprcaalona,  Phrases,  and  Lettos,  ko.  *0k 


Hurwitz's  Grammar  of  the  He- 
brew Language.  8vo.  13*.  oloth.  Or  in 
Two  Parts,  sold  separately;  EuutmrTS. 
8vo.  Cloth,  4(-  Kd.  BrnfoLoOT  and  Svm- 
TAX.  Svo.  Cloth.  9(. 
"  Ur.  Hmrwitu'*  Qrannnar  ia  the  best  ele- 
mentarv  woric  of  its  kind  extant  In  the  EogUah  lan- 
guage.''—/oumoi  of  EdtteatUm,  No,  9. 

Greenfield's  Book  of  Genesis  in 

English  Hebrew,  acoompBiiied  by  an  Inter- 
linear Translation,  subetaati&lly  tlie  same 
as  the  authorised  English  version  ;  Phllo- 
]oglca]  Nntee,  and  a  Grammatical  lotrodue- 
tlon.  Fourth  EdlHoo.  Svo.  8*.  oloth.  With 
tke  origliMl  Text  to  Bebrow  dianotm  a* 
theend.  Svo.  10f.<d.ifloth. 
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WORKS  FRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


LOCKE'S    SYSTEM    OF    CLASSICAIj  INSTRUCTION, 

RetUamg  the  Method  of  Teaddiv  fonDafy  mctiaod  in  all  PnUic  Sdioob. 

Text,inwUdi  the  quuiti^  of  ths  dovMtU  Tomta  is  dnotad  {  CUtinTiBd 
ExpUnktory  Notes, 

%•  Briiw»aribMBWoriDkttiat«Ddl(BtBntcnorTnidaBkcAetB^ 
WW  MUbBriMd  bv  Dau  COlcL  BnTOD^  and  LOlj.  at  Oie  fooDdat^ 
■ad  «M        iqjoinad)^  aotlMritT  of  the  State,  to  be  adapted  iB  aU  OthflT  Plk6s  Swi- 
ButeoflMalaglhnafhoatthebiigdan.  Saek'ntuaeli.W. 


latin. 

U  Pbadedi'i  Fablu  of  JEaor. 

3.  Otid'b  MaruioBPHOUB.   Bodt  I. 
8.  Timil's  Book  L 

4.  PjLMim  Lbmm  to  ViaetL. 
fi.  Cjtum^  Imnoif  or  Bmitaim. 

Ticm^  Lin  or  Aobioou.  Fiwt  L 

MM  bulut  Warns: — Air- 
viKU,  RuBRi,  Cunauon,  Ae. 


1.  LiTcuii^  DiixoeoH.  Sdeetfam. 
3.  Tu  Odh  op  AxACBloif. 
S.  Uomkb's  Iuad.   Book  I. 

ira  TO  HoxxB. 

5.  XbHOPBOR'b  MXKOUBtLU.    Bo^  L 

6.  HnoDOiii^i  UimnuH.  SalsBiiaai. 

SUHORDI ;  THE  BatilB  W  C^MR  A» 

PoicnoL 


tSioEia  not  GsucAH  Wum. 


AUOt  to  aeeom^oMg  ike  LaUm  tmd  Omk  Sena. 

The  LonMW  Latui  Gmxiub.  12mo.  2i.  6d. 

The  Lomdoh  Qseek  Gummab.  lima,  U.U. 


Tlie  Singing  Master.  Fourth 

lOf.Vd-fltoth. 

Mo.  I.  nitsT  LBsaom  in  sinoinq  and 

TBB  NOTATION  OP  HDSia  PrloaSf. 
No.  IL  RVDIHBNTS  OF  THE  BCIBNOB 

OF  BARMONT,    OR  TH<»OUQH 

BUS.  PrlMla.M. 
No.  m.  THB  FIRST  0LAB8  TUN&WMK. 

Thirty  eimpla  and  Flaorfng  AIra,  w 

nniad,  wHh  BnltakU  Word*,  for  Young 

CUldnti.  Prfoolf-td. 
Ho.  IT.  THB   BBC»in>  CSiABB  TUMB- 

BOOK.  VitM9l.U. 
No.  T.  THE  BTIOf  TUNBSOOK.  FllM 

School  Music;  or  Songs  and 

Hjrvraa  Cram  tha  Stngliis  Maatar;  oom- 
prWnf    BwwMty-ito   Moral    Soofa  for 


ChDdna,  unnged  to  PopoUr  AM,  nl 
Smntj  PmlzDM  and  Hjrmn^  wltb  Itarir 
appropriattt  Tn^aa.  Sro.  4#-  6rf.  olotlu 

Toul  BzvalNi.  Hana  BoiCiaBd  Himai. 

wltb  tbo  Hiulo.       alM    bad,  prtntal 

OB  87  Ovda.   Prioe  td.  omA  Caid,«t 

Twenty-fln  for  3*. 
Tbo  Worda  wlthoat  tlM  Hwte  augrbabadta 

Three  BbmU  Boofca. 
Monl  BooK>  tan  tho  ftrt  Cbm  Tu»- 

Bdok,  Id. 

 Bnoai  ChMtaa- 

Htbuu  from  tbo  Hjmn  ToM-Book,  I|d. 

Helen  S.  Hexuhell'a  Fireside 

Haniaaj ;  or  Donaatte  BwnMiiB  PmI 
BIngliv.    A  BdaoMan  of  fimaiHa  M 

01«ea^  Ronada,  and  Canoiu;  amafed  to 
woida  anltabla  lor  FanlUM  aad  Bolwda 
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BRAWIHO. 


Lineal  Drawing  Copies  for  the 

Bultat  IiMtniotioii.  ComprUng  HO  Snb- 
>ota  m  M  dMtt^  ntonntwl  oa  19  ptooea  of 
UtU  puMoud.  B7  tlM  Aathor  oi 
••Dfawtai(ftrToiiii(Cblldra&.''  la  »Port- 

Ibawing  Copies  for  El^entaiy 

iBitracttom.  By  tbt  Antbor  of  "  Dnirlng 
for  Young  OiIMtcb.'  f  B«ta,M<ih  eotuist- 
incrf  19  Sa^jMli,  Bumitadaa  thick  pHto- 
baud.  3f.  «A  Mob  8rt,lB  ftPortfUlOw 

Deacon's  Xlements  of  Penpec- 

On  Dnwlar.  or  Ike  Bttkoee  of  Delliie- 
ttiog  Reel  OldeotaL  Beiaf  ft  Hurnel  of 
Directions  for  netng  a  Set  of  Hod^  oam> 
poaing  »  Tsitotjr  of  nctureoque  Foniu. 
Snltebto  for  Ike  Pnetlos  ef  B^tamm. 
DbMtnted  with  BIgM  rutes,  tn.  4f. 

Drawing  Models,  consisting  of 

Foniu  for  cemtmetliig  TBtfane  BaMlngi. 
QtXttnja,  Caetlce,  Bridgea,  Bco.  The  BtUld- 
iBgi  will  be  found  tnfllclenay  large  to  ba 
drawn  Itoai  bj  a  anDMrooa  CAua  at  tbe 
aame  time.  Id  a  Box,  with  a  Bnall  Ttm- 
tUe  cm  Diawlng  and  PnqMotlve.  Price 
91.  VH.  Lwgth  of  the  Box.  m  huhe»; 
bnaUh.  lUa^t  hafgh^  » Inakei. 


TrachselPB   Brewing  Models, 

omaUting  of  Rectilinear  Flgoree,  Polnooal 
and  HlxtiUscar  Model%  Hodela  ohMy  for 
Shading,  and  Hodela  for  application  and 
further  praotlee.  Price  of  the  complete  tet 
101.  Any  Ttgm  may  ba  pwobiMd 
aeparatel/. 

The  whole  CoUectfcn,  with  the  WMptfan  of 
the  honM,  to  ptiatod  wblte,  to  HMmU* 
plaater. 

A  oonplete  CoSaoUoB  on  a  larfir  aoala.  toA 
M  that  used  la  the  Machanioa'Iaatltn- 

tlon.  Llverpiiol,  \U. 
*0*  A  detailed  Protpecltu  way  be  kad  »m 
appUeatltit, 

Drawing  Materials. 

A  Quarto  Copjr  Bodt  of  H  Imt««  oommoil 

p^.  M. 
Dtto  ditto 

paper  of  eopMiar  4iiaU^,  U.  M 
PeooUa  with  rery  thick  lead,  B.B.B.  it.  par 

half  dosen. 

DHto  ....  ditto  .  F.  at 

le.  M.  ditto. 
Drawing  Cbalk,kl.  par  doaen  atloke,  la  a  Box. 
FttrtHifBroBi  Sot  holding  the  Chalk,  W.  OMh. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOI^  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  FOB 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 


A  Set  of  Ai^aratus  for  Hydro- 

■latloi^  Hydiaalloi,  and  Pnaomatioe ;  with 
a  Pvaphlet  oontalniag  full  Daaorlptlaiu 
and  Direction*  for  Perform  tag  many  Ex- 
parintcBtn.  Prioa  V.Cr.lnaboK. 

Apparatus  for  Cohesion,  Cf^il- 

lary  Attraction,  Electrlo  and  Magaetto 
Attraction,  Impenetrability  and  laerttat 
with  DoMriptfaau  and  Dtognmi.  Price 
91  f.  In  a  box. 

A  Machine  for  Illustrating  Cen- 

trlAigal  MotloD;  InalwHng  a  repreetnta- 

tloa  of  the  Goramor  of  a  Sieaia  BoglBe. 

In  a  box,  lOf . 

Att wood's  Machine  for  Explain- 

log  tb«  LaWB  of  FeiUog  Bodtee:  wllb 
Apparatna  attadied  for  IllustratlDg  the 
Theory  of  the  Pendulum.  Price  of  Att- 
wood'a  Machine,  with  a  "Companion," 
«.  it.  t  addlUooal  Appaiatae,  lor  the  Feo- 
dnlam,  U.  U. 


Sets  of  Mechanical  Powers; 

oontalaing  the  Leww-Wheel  and  Axle— 
A  Seriea  PidleTS— The  Indtaied  Plane- 
Wedge— flerew;  witti  Exomplae  Of  the 
ParalMogram  of  Foroaa— Centra  of  Oravttjr 
— Frletlon--Colllslon  of  Elaatlo  Bodies— 
Compound  Lever.  £  t.  d, 

1.  For  large  Laoture-rooma  (alae  of 
the  flnme :  height  3  feet  1  taudit 

vUib,3fMt|  8  8a 

9.  For  Sehooto  aad  mailer  Iioatnro. 
roome  (height  of  the  heme,  9 
feet  S  teebw:  width  9  feet  3 

Incbeai   &  B  0 

8.  Aanallernt.  omitting  the  Pa- 
lalMograin  of  Foreao  and  Ool- 
lirion  of  Blaatlo  Bodlea  (bdgbt 
of  the  rnma,  t  fM  I  Inah; 
width,  1  foot  111  iMbee)  .  .  9  19  B 
4.  A  CmunoMr  Sot  (bdght  ot  Ibo 

ihHiM.9fBet;wUth,lf  taubia)    1  8  8 

The  Bent  Lever.  Convertible 

Into  a  Beat  Lerer  w  Toggle  Joint  Pren. 
With  waightOtaad  a  daecrlptlon.  Price  Id*. 
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idJ 


Appantus  for  Magnetism.  Price 

18>,  Id  a  box, 

A    Train   of  Spur  Wheels, 

mtnmtod  tm  a  mabogMiy  MaaA,  with 
wdchti.  Mm  llf.  Ill  a  bale 

A  Double  Inclined  Plane,  with 

u  Appllcstioii  of  til*  Omnpodttoa  tnd 

lUwlMHOBOf  POIBM.  lUKbOI,  I0(. 

A  Portable  Hydrostatic  Belloira; 

with  Dweriptloii  and  DUgruo,  Eoelndliis  * 

A  Sectional  Model  of  the  Steam 

EBfliM;  bj  whldi  tba  moUoni  of  th« 
Hnral  partii  itm  laimml  atnutan^  mat 
Um  hlfh  Mid  tow  ptMran  prtndplM,  can 
toaMOraplalMd.  Prto  U.  to.  In  «  bu. 

A  Pyrometer,  for  Showing  the 

Bxpuitao  of  lMi>l>.  PilMlSr. 

Diagrams  in  Wood,  to  Illus- 

tnU  Dr.  Lardner*!  Euclid.  8oUd  Oeo- 
iiMti7,BookL  PTU»1t.ad. 


Greometrical  Solids.   The  Five 

Regular  6oUda-.l.  Totrahodroa;  a.  Oota- 
badron;  S.  looMhednn;  4.  Haralia 
dran;  S.  PntaiODal  Dodaoabadraa ;  9- 
tOwmkMa  DodaBahadnat  7.  Bipjm- 
nUal  DodaMdMdna;  t.  'ftayanhadw^ 
PnuMDB.-^  TrimffidBr;  M.  Quadrt- 
lat«Tal;  II.  Baufooal;  IS.  Oot^in^ 
FluHta,— I3l  Trlaniular;  U.  dnadii- 
latanlt  1*.  Haaa«onal:  W.  Oat^nwal^ 
17.  B^bwai  U.  OrUBdert  19.  Oona.  Tbm 
aMlBabw,Sf. 

Another  Set,  containing  the 

OMiaBaottoaa.  PitoaUi. 

A  Larger  Set.  Price  1/.  lit.  6rf. 
An  Instmment  for  Teaching 

GaooiatiT;  omnftlbla  Into  a  TheodoUta^ 
Spirit  Laval,  mOJeft  Baxtant.  and  WoUaa- 
tool  QonloMtK.  Priea  ».  H*.  M.  la 
a  box. 

A  Fair  of  Large  Dividers,  for 

making  JHagnBa  m    •  hfanfc  board. 

FTtoa4(. 


MINASrS  MECHANICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

For  Iba  0M  Af  Laetann,  and  Bohoola.  Complata  tn  Tin  Numban.  aaah  wtihtog  Ttoaa 
Staaate  of  Dtamaoa,  prioa  Si.  «aoh  Nam  bar.  ootomad,  ttloatiatlnc  tbafoUowiac  Ml^aotB: — 
1  *1.  CoapoMoa  of  Forcw.  a.  BtBOlbdam^  *  *.  Law»a.-<.  Slaalyaid.  Btafr  Ba» 
taaea.  a>d  Dntab  Balanna-y.  Wheel  and  Axl&-«.  Xadtaied  ptMM^  10^  11,  PuUejya— 
IS.  Hanlar'a  8omw_ 13  ft  14  TMtbad  Whada.— Mb  OaaMMUim  of  thaMactanlcalPWea. 

The  Dfacnuna  are  prtntad  on  laifa  riieeta  af  |iniM.Biiaa«ililt  tiM  II  iBDiMhr 
Tbla  alae  will  be  fonnd  mitod  for  large  lecture  roomi. 


CHEMISTRY. 

TUKNER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Eighth  Edition. 

Edited  by  Jcffroft  Limio,  H.D.,  Profeasor  of  Cfaemistry  in  the  Unirersty  of 
OioMMmnd  William  6kboobt,H  J).,  Profeaaw  of  Choiuitrjr  in  the  Uunnitgr 
orEdiDbaq^.   1  tqL  Svo.  R  10*.  ^pagel.) 

Alao,  in  Two  Parta. 

Fabi  L— inorganic  CHEMISTRY.  15t. 

II.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  lfi«. 

"Iha  present  la,  In  ihort,  ttu  moat  coaopleta  and  the  mart  Ivntaona  STiteai  of 
Ckamletry  In  tha  EagUih  langoaiie;  and  we  bnow  do  one  In  France  or  OenaenTtbat 
oomee  near  U."— iMMuryA  MmUeat  and  Strfieal  /ewwal,  Jan.  1, 1H7. 

GREGORY'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of 

Studenta.  By  Williau  Gbjcoost,  M.D.,  Profeaaor  of  ChemiBtry  in  the  Vvi- 
Teraity  <^  Edinborgh.  Second  Edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged.  Cofn|deto  ia 
1  ToL  foolacnp  8to,  12f.  doth.  Part  I. — (iNoiOAina  Chchuxbt),  At.  daOi. 
Part  II.— (OBQAnic  CHmsTBT),  7t.  cloth, 

■  TUelibejnnd  aonparieoo  the  beat  introduction  toChcniMry  which  hai  yet 


The  dlrecttona  lor  weparingtnihetanBH  ere  usvallT  confined  to  the  hett  method,  n  that 
bretity  ntdeetetaewaneaniblned.  TheelKantl  prkeortfali  Httle  worii,  ea  wcQ  ae 
Ufl  latrinris  write,  ittrniTT'  tt  to  ewy  etodent  of  Chmistrf iMo«. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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WILL'S  OUTLINES  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  GIESSEN  LABORATORY.  By 
Hkn&t  Will,  Ph.  D.y  Frofeaeor  Extnordinaiy  <^  Chemistry  in  the  UniTerrity 
of  Giesseo.  With  a  Prefitec^  1^  BuKm  JaxBta,  8tO|  6i.  ;  m  with  As  Tkbles 
mounted  on  linen,  Ji. 

"  Hm  in«Miit  WKk  oontalni  usoBantBdEsabtlnKtfttM  eonmXluTCloIlnnd  in 
my  Ubontaxj,  with  grat  adnalage,  for  twen^-^tn  Tcan." — B&xok  loBie. 

PARNELL'S   ELEMENTS    OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

Q.UALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE.  By  Edward  Andbbw  PABnBL^ 
Auduv  of  "Applied  CBmsiRT ;  I5  Ajcts,  MAiniFJLCTUREB,  and  Domibtig 
Bkxmoiir."  Seeood  Edition,  rerind  thnraghoota  ftod  enlarged  by  Uw  addition 
of  200  pages  8to,  I4i.  cloth. 

PARNELL'S  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY;  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURES, ARTS,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOUY.  With  anmarons  Wood 
EngTATinga  and  lUnBtratlona. 

VoL     IS*,  doth  lettered^  eontabu:— 
FBuntniAKT  OMSBTATioiia — Gis  IixpniHATUHt — Pbibektatiqii  o>  Wood— 
pTBiMa  Am  Cauoo  Psnnnie. 

Gioas — Starch— Tjjihino — Caodtchodo— Bobax  and  thm  Boracic  IiAooom 
— Soap— SnLPHDK  and  SuLpHtnuo  Acid,  aitd  Soda. 

PETZHOLDT'S  liECTUBES  TO  FARMERS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL chemistry.  People's  EdItioD.  1  toL  onaU  Sto.,  4«.  ed.  sewed ; 
&<.  cloth. 

"TheantliordoMDot  OTcrkMd  hla  mdjeot  with  need]«M  detafla,  wtaldi  the  vloe  of 
mne  raok  boi^,  bat  be  codHiks  tbeieato  to  thoeepdntsoiityirtilcbheoa^tabe 
w^MgudatBd irith,  and  thnt  he  esplataw  inaeleer  and  cimple  way.  OarrfSHW' 

LIEBIG*S  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  MOTION  OF  THE 

JUICES  IN  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.   8to.   (Seepage  1.) 

LIEBIGPS  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

8to,  5a.  6d.  cloth.   (See  page  8.) 

lilEBlGPS  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  AND 

ITS  RELATIONS  TO  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Th^  Edition.  Foolse^p  8to,  4$.  fid. 

UEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  Sxcond 

Serib.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINaPLES  AND  GENERAL  LAWS 
OF  THE  SCIENCE.   Footacap  8ro,5>. 

"  The  plan  of  the  Letters  Is  ta  riaaie  and  latdUglUe  u  their  style.  Hie  author  sets 
oat  -wKb  a  genenl  consldersttaa  of  Ohemlstry ;  and  of  the  Tank  to  whkh  it  is  entitled 
among  the  other  sdeneea;  treats  shortly  of  chemical  afflnl^  and  diemlcaleqolTBleiitB, 
Ulnitrstliig  the  symbob  utd  formuls  by  which  theee  sfflnittm  sze  eipremd ;  eztdsins 
the  stcmlo  theory:  nonsMws  the  nlanon  of  heat,  ligh^  eleotrlsity,  and  gravity  to 
chemlca]  force,  and  ihows  wherein  these  toKM  WBer  from  what  has  been  called  the 
vital  principle;  and  lasUy  disonasea  the  transfonoations— toneatatioii,  pntrebction, 
and  demy— which  take  place  in  organic  bodice  when  remored  from  the  inflaenoe  a 
vitality.''— CAoMbm'Jmrnat.  JtcUci  nf  Seamd  Stria. 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY;  or,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  Third 
EditioD,  almost  whoUy  re-written.   Part  L,  6f.  Sd.  cloth.    (See  page  4.) 

LIEBIG'S  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  AGRI- 

CULTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fourth  EditioD,  xevised.  8To,10».«d. 
doth.  (Seepages.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  UEBIG.   U.  Qd. 
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PLATTNER  ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE 

EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS,  ORES,  FURNACE  PRODUCTS, 
A^D  OTHER  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS.  Tntulated,  with  Notes, 
hj  Db.  J.  S.  MusFUTt.  With  a  Pze&ce  by  pRoneaoE  LiKBia  lUiulnUad 
bj  BtuBwou  Wood  EuffKoiagt.   1  toL  Svo,  lOi.  6d. 

FEESENIUS  AND  WILL'S  NEW  METHODS  OP  ALKA- 

LIMJ^TRY,  AMD  at  DBTBBiujinis  ram  Comvibcui  Valdb  op  Aods,  axd 
HAlWAinHL   ISmo,  i$.  dodi. 

••TkkWtkwDricvtUpmortlMUgMliBpartBBMtoOalkoPri^ 

Fj-m^ mimftiiniriiri  nf  tini|i  rnriir.  inrt  lliMiili  id  nuiili  ikato  "t-''tTt.  nmf 
to  dadm  Is  Ailita,  ao."^ 

XKSTRUCnONS  FOE  MAKING  UNPEEMENTED  BKEAD; 

with  Ofanmtiou  ob  iti  Fn^ierlin,  MadieuMl  and  Eeoioana.  By  m  Phtsi- 
oiAK.  lUrteoA  EditioDj  innifr^^g  tho  New  VetOiaSm^  Sto^  Sd.;  or, 
Postige  frae,  5d. 

•'Hw  uitbor,  tardIno*h«  ■ttnlloatoa  idI^  tiT  fti  WiWiit  taportnn  In  a 

to  the  piimB.''-gJWtB>>  MMtat  ma  ftwyleal  Jii«wMf ■ 
**WaiMoaiiiMBdflikF«mpblattoaeMrtmiltat(cnorflwpaBHaw'*--nwB.  i 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 


MOETON'S  SUEGICAL  ANATOMY  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL 
REGIONS.  RcqnUSro.  Pbtw  and  Woodeolk 

PERINJBUM.   Fonr  Plates  and  Thr«e  Woodeata.   6«.  pUn,  7fc  6d.  oolcMnd. 
GROIN>  FEMORAL  AND  POPLITEAL  REGIONS.  Eight  PhtM  and  EIovcb 

Wood  EngnTingB.   9i.  plain,  ISf.  ooloored. 
INGVINALUERNIA,  TESTIS  AND  ITS  COTERINQS.   Tift  Fbtaa  and 

EloTen  Woodento.    I2«.  ooloored,  S§.  plain. 
EIGHT  PLATES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK,  THE  AXILLA,  AND 

BEND  OF  THE  ELBOW.   ISa.  coloared,  7«.  9d.  plato. 

"niepnidiietlan(TahiiMOBtbcChndn]  baUogMber  one  which  ire  can  oondrntknidT 

noomnuod  to  the  voridnf  ■tadmt.  Tm  wcrk  will  eonstitBte  a  ooniplete  and 

elahontfl  tnatiae,  ttiat  Daanot  lUl  to  be  highly  tveftil  to  raigeorai  In  gaitnL"—BHtuk 
tatd  Foreign  Stedieai  Betritw. 

"  The  preaent  worii  flagoinal  Hernia)  ia  ft  worthy  enaeMaoi  to  thMe  on  ttw  Groin 
and  Farlneina,  and  wDl  wonk  WQ  do  not  doubt,  aa  gnat  a  toroarite  with  atndatB.**— 
Mtd.-Chw.        April,  [UL 

CXJTLEES  SURGEON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  DRESS- 
ING AND  IN  THE  METHODIC  APPLICATION  OF  BANDAGES. 
Seoood  Edition.   100  EograTiiigB  <mi  Wood.  Foobeap  8to,  6t.  Bd. 

"This  appean  tc  be  a  TiloaUeUttle  treatise.  Tlie  antbor  seeme  to  have  spend  no 
palaa  In  igocurtng  oorract  tkenlpUoiMof  all  theaorgical  appatataa  at  prtaait  eamtoyed    i  i 
mbandSfringaaddnMlng,  botbat  bMneandabrona.   He  bu  gi«ai  nomerooB  ilhMaa- 
tInM  In  the  fonn  (tf  weU-owrutod  Woodenta,  and  baa  altogetber  prodaoed  what  ««  ' 
oonoeive  to  be  a  toj  naefbl,  and  by  no  meana  aa  ezpenaiTe  pnbhcetim" — MtdiMt    |  I 
Gaselle,  Nor.  10, 1B34.  I 

HIND'S  TWENTY  PLATES  OP  FRACTURES  OF  THE  t| 

EXTREMITIES.   Second  EditioiL   FoHo,  1/.  4>.  eloth. 


PORTRAIT  OF  EGBERT  LIBTON,  ESa  2».6d. 
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ANATOMICAL  PLATES, 


CHEAP  ISSUE  (ONE-THIRD  LESS  THAN  THE  OEIGINAL  PRICE). 

On  ^anwary  1. 1848, 

Fur  L,  10>.  ed.  jUaiik,  20a.  «olrarv^  {to  he  emplded  <«  13  JToMftZy  Part*,)  of 

A  SERIES   OP  ANATOMICAL   PLATES,  IN  LITHO- 

ORAPHY :  With  Rifbbhicbb  xvd  Phtsiolooical  Cokmbkts,  Ultutnting 
the  Streetuw  vt  the  dUbreni  Puto  of  the  Hiuhii  Bodj.  Edited  bj  3ovn 
ilvAUi,  H.D.,  and  Euann  Wiuoh,  F.R.S. 

*•*  EadilWiriUoontitottKtecnpUtM«i^fl>trty4woi>«gwrflettoui<»TOymltbto 
or  when  a  Put  ocntatM  oDtj  flfteeD  plate*,  the  defldeitov  will  be  made  np  bj  an  extn 
qnaatltT  of  letterpnas.  The  tobd  nnmber  <a  platM  irill  u  300,  tiwidte  a  frontimieoe 
after  idchael  Angdo. 

THX  WOU  HAT  ALSO  BB  HAD  Ul  SIPABATB  P0BTI0N8,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH,  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

ItoflMrPiioa.  ImmtFricB.  FbnnerPrtM.  FreHntPilee. 

£.  9,  d.     £,  a.  d.     £.  a.  d.     £.  t.  d. 
muscles;  51  Plfttn      .      .      .  2  16   0      1  18   0      &   <   0      S  12  0 

VESSELS,  £0  PUtea  .  .  .  .  2  U  0  1  18  0  3  18  0  3  3  0 
NERVES,  38  Pktes.  .  .  .240  1  10  0  420  2  16  0 
YISCERA,  32  Platea  .  .  ..118  0  IfiO  3  10  0  280 
BONES  &  UGAMENTSi  30  FUtea  2  00  130  3  16  0  111  6 
Alio  eomplete  in  3  vds.  royal  foUo,  hftlf-boond  nunooeo,  gOt  top^  priee 
81  Bt.  plwn,  Uk  cobnred. 


ANATOMY. 


DR.  QUAIN'S  ANATOMY.    Fifth  Edition.    Edited  by  De. 

Shabpbt  and  Mr,  Quain.  lUiutntsd  bjr  aerenl  bnndxed  EufBTinn  on 
Wood.   3T0la.8T0.  (Swpagea.) 

Alao  (for  a  short  time)  in  Three  Parts. 

Pabt  L  IS«.       I       Pabi  n.  14*.       I       Pabi  UL  t, 

MACLISE'S  MORPHOLOGICAL  STUDIES  IN  SEARCH 

OF  THE  ARCHETYPE  SKELETON  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 
Slmtnted  in  34  Plates.   One  Tohime,  mall  f<idio,  2i.  ISf.  M.  (Saep^S.) 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


BAIiLARD  AND  GARROD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  THERAFEUTECS.  One  Tofanoe  Bto,  with  D^rans  on 
Wood.   12i.  oloth. 

"Aa  amannal  tar  itataita,  It  Is  the  beat  that  haa  jctapfxarcd,  and  will  be  ftKmd  to 
eoataln  moohmattar  «dl  worO^  of  panualliir  the  sinammt."—llaHkiiv't  Bi^ort. 


IS  WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

MULLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Translated,  with 

Notes,  ligr  WiLUAM  B&LT,  H.D.    Steel  Platea  ud  reej  ntimerous 

gatnogn  on  Wood.   2  duck  voU.  8to.   SOx.  each. 

"  We  4o,  bowmr,  reeonmrad  tt  tcrj  ■tra^j',  and  wa  hm  m  heritettoB  fa  mfiag 
bit  it  wiU  raperwde  aU  otiiv  vnk*  H  ft  Text  Book  for  LeetoiMj  and  OM 
■tudeDta.  It  Bteara  a  middle  epone  between  the  nnierflcul  lareii^  oT  maof  of  oni 
modern  works,  ind  Okt  plecnumle  aad  metaohnioal  wrrm  of  BnrdMb."— JfM-CAir. 
it«fi«N>,  April,  ie». 

KECEOT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MO- 
TION, THE  SENSES,  GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Bt 
WiLLuif  Salt,  VLD^  F,R  S^  PhTaieiHi  to  WBmnk  Flriwn,  ud  W.  S. 
KiBXM,  II  J>. ;  beiqf  »  Sa^kneiit  to  die  Second  Vdnnw  of  Proftawr 

(Nowiwdy.) 


MEDICINE. 

MURPHY'S  (PROFESSOR)  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL 

AND  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION.  One  Tohnne  8to,  with  nomerwu 
Engnvri^  on  Wood.    9*.  clodi. 

"  TEw  whole  of  thw  LectiiTei|  which  refer  to  difllctilt  ud  Uborlooi  laboor^  end  to 
the  kpfiUMiaa  <3l  ioMrnmsiti,  will  be  toaad  of  the  tutj  grootcet  Tahn."— £<mcv<. 

CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

By  EDW1.BD  W.  HtrmPHT,  AJL,  M.D.,  ProfwBor  of  IGdwifei;  m  UnlTer^ 
tktf  CoUege,  London.   8to.   la.   (Free  by  poet,  U  id.) 

DR.  DAVID  D.  DAVIS'S  ELEMENTS  OF  OBSTETRIC  ME- 
DICINE. Seoond  Edhion.  With  k  Ato  Vobme  ooBtunhw  ill  the  PhiM  of 
the  origfanl  4to  Editioa.   IL  7a.  6<f.  doth. 

WALSHE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

CANCER.    One  roL  8to,  with  mnatntions.  16jl 

"  Hie  diuiter  opOD  thli  most  importut  cabrfect  ITrNtnMnt)  !■  itrj  foil  md  eon- 
plete.  Dr.  WalilwhM  taluBgnet  MlwtoexamliKibeBDefed  Tf^^ 
remedy  lad  of  crcry  pUn  of  mtdleanon  that  hee been  propooBd."— IfeJice  CMr.  Revitte. 

WALSHE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS.   Foobeap  Sro.   6a.  6(2.  ebth. 

"  netreatbelaaBeof  extmadliieqpBMrit  Indeed  we  da  wt  bcAnte  to  thst 
thmczMa  Innolaiinv  utr  work  on  the  Pbyriail  IMagBo^  c<  the IMmmw of  the 

md  pnoUeal,  aathla."— AiN|h  end  ^nigit  Mttieat  Btritm. 

DR.  BENCE  JONES'S  APPLICATION  OF  LIEBIG'S  PHY- 
SIOLOGY TO  THE  PREVENTION  "AND  CURE  OF  ORAVEL,  CAI^ 
CULUS,  AND  GOUT.   8m  6a; 

DAVIS  (DR.  DAVID  D.)  ON  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

8va   9a.  6d. 

ALLEN  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  INSANE. 

Bto.  6a. 
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